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Alexander  Kerensky. 

If  Alexander  Kerensky  should  come  to  America  he 
will  doubtless  be  accorded  the  attention  due  to  one  who 
has  played  a  large  but  not  a  particularly  glorious  part 
in  the  great  drama  of  Russia.  Kerensky  has  the  gift 
of  oratory,  a  dangerous  gift  with  so  impressionable  a 
people  as  the  Russians.  He  did  not  guide  the  storm; 
he  was  carried  before  it,  but  it  was  he  who  began  the 
work  of  debauching  the  Russian  army  by  undermining 
its  discipline  and  its  morale  by  his  own  fanatical  ideas 
of  democracy.  He  had  his  opportunity,  but  he  was  not 
a  large  enough  man  to  take  it.  He  made  speeches  and 
imagined  that  he  had  achieved  something,  a  common 
delusion  among  those  who  make  speeches.  He  in- 
voked the  mighty  forces  of  revolution  and  was  con- 
sternated by  the  discovery  that  he  could  not  control 
them,  and  that  they  passed  over  him  just  as  relent- 
lessly as  they  passed  over  the  Russian  court  and  aris- 
tocracy. It  has  always  been  so  in  the  history  of  revolu- 
tions. Those  who  invoke  revolution  are  destroyed  by 
revolution.  His  is  an  interesting  personality,  but  it  is 
light  weight,  and  those  who  suppose  that  he  is  in  any 
way  a  man  of  destiny  may  as  well  revise  their  estimates. 

There  is  no  man  of  destiny  yet  visible  in  Russia. 
There  are  some  military  figures,  those  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  and  of  the  often  killed  General  Korni- 


loff  among  them,  that  flit  in  a  shadowy  sort  of  way 
across  the  stage,  but  they  do  not  stand  long  enough  to 
be  looked  at.  Whatever  experimental  aid  may  be  given 
to  Russia  from  outside,  the  one  supreme  necessity  is 
that  she  shall  help  herself,  and  although  Kerensky  says 
that  she  is  on  the  point  of  doing  so  it  will  be  w-ell  to 
refrain  from  predictions  until  after  the  event. 

Russia  will  help  herself  if  she  can  find  a  leader,  not 
otherwise.  In  a  world  that  is  bleeding  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  democracy  it  is  still  the  strong  man,  the  leader, 
the  prophet,  that  is  needed.  And  it  is  not  a  little  sad- 
dening and  perplexing  that  there  is  none  of  them  in 
our  midst,  at  least  none  that  has  made  his  presence 
known  to  us. 

A  Change  of  Front. 

The  Administration  appears  to  be  at  the  point  of 
making  another  of  the  sudden  and  radical  changes  that 
have  marked  its  course  in  connection  with  the 
war  and  previously  in  regard  to  Mexico.  It  is  now,  "we 
are  informed  in  Monday's  dispatches,  preparing  to  out- 
line a  course  including  (1)  extension  of  draft-age 
limits  and  (2)  military  and  vocational  training  of  the 
youth  of  the  country  under  draft  age.  Until  just  now 
proposals  under  these  heads  have  been  opposed  strenu- 
ously both  from  the  War  Department  and  the  White 
House.  Only  last  week  Secretary  Baker  in  positive 
terms  protested  a  measure  redefining  and  extending  the 
draft  age  and,  we  may  presume,  was  directly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  its  defeat  in  the  Senate. 

We  can  only  surmise  the  motives  behind  this  amazing 
change ;  and  any  explanation  calls  for  a  brief  back-look. 
Both  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  War  were 
originally  pacifists.  Nobody  has  ever  defined  the  pacifist 
doctrine  more  completely  or  more  sympathetically  than 
Mr.  Wilson;  and  Mr.  Baker  has  been  a  faithful  echo. 
It  was  the  former,  it  is  not  forgotten,  who  was  "too 
proud  to  fight" ;  and  it  is  only  a  few  months  back  that 
the  latter  was  "proud"  of  the  fact  that  we  entered  the 
war  ''unprepared,"  thus  proving  the  pacificity  of  our 
national  character  and  our  pretensions  as  defined  by  the 
head  of  the  government. 

Thus  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of  War — and 
his  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  well — were  when  we 
entered  the  war  and  for  some  time  after  men  of  peace 
hopeful  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  things  rather  than 
men  of  war  eager  to  fight  it  out.  Under  the  spell  of 
old  judgments  or  in  deference  to  preconceived  ideas, 
they  held  tenaciously  to  old  ideas  and  maxims.  First 
the  President,  after  consenting  to  the  then  Secretary 
Garrison's  military  programme,  changed  his  mind  so 
radically  that  Mr.  Garrison  declined  longer  to  serve 
in  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Baker  came  in  under  as  implied 
understanding  of  acceptance  of  the  President's  position 
in  respect  to  the  military  organization.  Under  the  ne- 
cessities of  war  Secretary  Daniels,  whose  mind  is  of 
the  quick-action  sort,  yielded  and  under  sound  advice 
speeded  up  the  work  of  the  Navy  Department.  But 
Mr.  Baker  lagged  and  until  now  has  continued  to  lag, 
with  the  obvious  approval  of  his  chief.  He  has  con- 
sistently opposed  extension  of  the  draft-age  limits,  even 
while  demanding  authority  to  raise  an  army  of  in- 
definite size,  "big  enough  to  win  the  war."  He  has 
likewise  opposed  any  and  all  proposals  tending  to  uni- 
versal training,  and  in  his  official  character  he  is  the 
author  of  such  arguments  as  have  been  urged  in  opposi- 
tion. It  is  only  a  week  ago  that  he  definitely  declared 
himself  opposed  to  a  pending  measure  to  extend  the 
draft-age  limits. 

Welcoming  this  right-about-face,  we  may,  as  already 
declared,  only  surmise  the  motives  behind  it.  Probably 
the  President  has  been  influenced  by  demands  on  the 
part  of  many  supporters  of  the  Administration,  includ- 
ing journalists  whose  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
country  has  informed  them  of  the  necessity  of  a  definite 
military  programme,  based  on  authority  to  draw  upon 


the  full  man  power  of  the  nation.  Secretary  Baker,  of 
course,  has  changed  because  his  chief  has  changed,  his 
cue  as  a  subordinate  being  to  follow  his  leader  and  to 
echo  his  sentiments. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  there  are  further  con- 
siderations concerning  which  there  is  no  intimation  in 
Monday's  dispatches.  These  considerations  probably 
are  involved  with  provisos  of  which  the  first  is  the 
postponement  of  the  universal  training  programme  till 
six  months  after  the  war.  Another  proviso,  we  ven- 
ture the  suggestion,  relates  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  proposed  legislation  shall  be  presented  to 
Congress.  It  must  not  come  through  the  initiative  of 
Senator  Chamberlain,  with  whom  the  Administration 
is  in  deadly  feud,  nor  shall  it  be  initiated  by  any  Re- 
publican. That  is,  when  it  shall  be  under  discussion, 
and  later  when  it  shall  be  enacted  into  law,  the  new 
bill  must  bear  the  name  of  some  Administration  sena- 
tor. In  brief,  legislation  embodying  the  new  pro- 
gramme must  in  its  initiative  and  in  its  final  form  and 
name  bear  the  hall-mark  of  the  President's  party.  All 
these  matters,  of  course,  may  easily  be  adjusted. 

However  all  this  may  be,  the  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant fact  is  that  from  now  on  we  are  to  have  under 
administrative  approval  a  policy  hitherto  condemned 
and  opposed  by  administrative  authority  with  all  the 
influences  subject  to  its  control.  The  Administration 
has  learned  that  it  is  necessary  and  that  the  country, 
when  it  shall  understand  the  necessity,  will  be  for  it. 
The  change  comes  none  too  soon.  The  lowest  estimate 
of  our  own  military  experts  calls  for  an  increase  of 
3,000,000  men  above  our  forces  at  present  in  service 
or  in  training.  Such  an  increase  can  not  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  years, 
and  it  can  not  be  sustained  through  an  extended  war 
without  some  approach  to  a  system  of  training  so 
nearly  universal  as  to  include  every  available  man  of 
potential  military  capacity. 


Henry  Ford  for  Senator. 

On  the  nomination  of  Henry  Ford  for  a  senatorship 
we  have  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  importance  in 
American  politics  as  "Progressively"  reorganized,  of 
personal  notoriety  in  a  candidate  as  distinct  from  a 
political  record.  What  is  wanted  in  politics,  as  in  the 
Yankee  Notions  trade,  is  a  widely  advertised  novelty. 
Your  candidate  with  a  record  in  politics  is  under  a 
handicap,  since  it  can  not  have  been  attained  without 
an  incidental  development  of  antagonisms  and  resent- 
ments. Any  man  whose  name  is  widely  known,  aibeit 
in  connection  with  matters  of  no  political  significance, 
is  likely  to  be  a  better  candidate  than  an  experienced 
and  approved  statesman. 

Likewise  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ford  is  again  illus- 
trative of  the  popular  notion  that  a  man  distinguished 
in  one  line  of  effort  is  thereby  qualified  for  any  or 
everything  else.  Mr.  Edison,  having  made  many  and 
varied  successful  adaptations  of  electrical  force,  is 
widely  regarded  as  an  authority  upon  any  subject  to 
which  he  may  give  five  minutes'  attention.  Not  un- 
naturally, since  the  human  mind  is  the  infirm  thing 
it  is,  Mr.  Edison  in  these  later  years  is  coming  to  value 
himself  under  the  appraisement  of  his  friendly  critics. 
There  is  hardly  a  subject,  from  the  planting  of  potatoes 
and  the  artificial  rearing  of  chickens,  up  or  down  as 
you  choose  to  reckon  it,  to  the  breeding  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  race,  that  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  his 
judgments.  Literally  he  radiates  philosophic  con- 
clusions upon  everything  under  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.  So  with  Miss  Jane  Addams.  Having  conducted 
successfully  a  settlement  house  in  Chicago,  Miss  Ad- 
dams now  sets  up  as  an  authority  upon  a  dozen  sub 
jects,  including  sociology,  economics,  and  politics. 
Henry  Ford,  a  successful  manufacturer 
automobile — a  man  of  no  education  or  tr; 
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tion  to  public  affairs,  one  who  until  three  or  four  years 
ago  had  never  been  sufficiently  interested  to  go  to  the 
polls  and  cast  a  vote — is  now  regarded  by  many  as  a  fit 
man  to  sit  in  the -Senate  of  the  United  States  and  par- 
ticipate in  making  laws  governing  a  hundred  millions 
of  people. 

Still  more  curious  and  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
President  Wilson,  a  Democrat  and  one  who  never  for 
one  moment  loses  sight  of  the  interest  of  his  party,  has 
declared  himself  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ford's  election,  albeit 
the  latter  assumes  character  as  a  Republican.  At  first 
view  this  would  appear  an  act  of  the  broadest  liberality. 
Perhaps  it  is  just  that.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Ford  hails  from  a  state  so  definitely  Repub- 
lican in  sentiment  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
choice  of  a  Democrat.  The  situation  thus  being  closed 
as  regards  the  President's  own  party,  no  great  sacrifice 
of  partisan  interest  is  called  for  in  the  endorsement 
of  Mr.  Ford.  In  truth,  this  would  be  something  to  the 
good  politically  in  a  senator,  even  of  the  opposing 
party,  owing  his  election  to  the  President's  suggestion. 
A  man  so  elected  might  be  expected  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration's policy  in  all  forms  and  phases.  Further, 
the  chances  are  nine  to  one  that  he  would  be  agree- 
ably disposed  towards  any  plans  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent looking  to  the  future.  Still  further  to  be  con- 
sidered is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ford  is  both  a  vastly  rich 
and  an  exceptionally  liberal  man.  And — we  can  but  re- 
member— that  there  is  to  be  a  presidential  election  in 
the  year  1920.  . 

Purchase  of  Army  Supplies. 
There  is  on  at  Washington  a  spectacular  hunt  for 
grafters  in  the  matter  of  army  supplies.  It  should  sur- 
prise nobody  that  some  have  been  found.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  a  number  of  men  have  made  large 
sums  by  acting  as  agents  at  Washington  for  manu- 
facturers, selling  to  the  government  on  a  contingent 
commission  basis,  and  that  the  government  has  been 
victimized  by  a  few  dishonest  officials  and  employees. 
And,  it  may  be  remarked  incidentally,  it  is  really  a 
marvel  in  view  of  the  many  open  invitations  that  graft- 
ing has  not  been  carried  on  upon  a  much  larger  scale 
than  it  has  been. 

But  to  condemn  the  commission  or  contingent  fee 
system  is  ridiculous  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
only  an  accepted  but  a  necessary  method  of  conducting 
business,  not  only  with  the  government,  but  in  ordinary 
transactions  throughout  the  country.  Higher  class 
salesmanship  is  everywhere  conducted  on  a  commission 
basis,  since  few  or  none  of  the  better  salesmen  are 
content  to  work  merely  on  salary.  Selling  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  present  situation  of  affairs  entails  the 
use  of  certain  abilities  not  common  in  salesmanship 
and  only  to  be  secured  on  a  commission  basis.  As  the 
various  departments  of  the  war  machinery  of  the  gov- 
ernment have  been  conducted  it  has  been  absolutely 
necessary  both  for  the  manufacturers  and  the  govern- 
ment to  resort  to  the  services  of  expert  salesmen. 

The  matter  is  illustrated  by  a  single  experience — 
an  experience  duplicated  in  a  number  of  instances.  A 
certain  manufacturer  known  to  the  Argonaut  spent 
some  weeks  at  Washington  in  a  vain  attempt  to  get  a 
perfectly  sound  and  reasonable  proposal  considered. 
He  told  the  story  of  his  disappointment  to  a  friend 
associated  with  the  press  service,  who  in  turn  recited 
it  to  a  department  official.  ''Why,"  said  the  official, 
"that  fellow  has  just  the  thing  I  have  been  looking 
everywhere  for.  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
him." 

"But  he  has  been  at  your  office  half  a  dozen  times 
and  has  never  been  able  to  see  you." 

"My  God,"  remarked  the  official,  "how  can  I  help 
that?  I  can't  see  all  the  nuts  that  find  their  way  into 
my  outer  office.  I  haven't  time  to  see  any  one  I  don't 
know  about;  and  if  this  man  was  there  and  was  turned 
down  by  my  secretary  it  was  because  we  know  nothing 
about  him.  Can't  you  yourself  bring  him  around  to- 
morrow morning?" 

The  visit  was  made.  The  deal  went  through  to  the 
advantage  both  of  the  government  which  wanted  to 
buy  and  the  man  who  wanted  to  sell.  The  seller  almost 
forced  upon  his  introducer  a  liberal  commission.  The 
young  man  took  the  hint.  His  wide  acquaintance  and 
his  access  to  the  government's  purchasing  agents  he 
found  to  be  a  big  asset.  He  abandoned  his  press  work, 
made  himself  regularly  a  commission  operator,  and  in 
ating  legitimate  dealings  between  the  govern- 
1     and   certain   manufacturers   of   merchandise   re- 


quired by  the  government  has  netted  a  handsome  re- 
muneration. Now  according  to  standards  as  defined 
by  certain  moralists  his  operations  have  been  illegiti- 
mate, even  criminal.  But  have  they  been  wrong,  in- 
trinsically or  otherwise?  Has  not  this  man  been  of 
real  service  in  expediting  Avar  business,  and  is  he  not 
entitled  to  whatever  he  has  gained  by  it? 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
certain  unscrupulous  men  posing  as  agents  and  sales- 
men have  worked  business  by  illegitimate  methods. 
Some  there  are  who  have  used  their  opportunities  to 
act  as  agents  for  an  entire  group  of  bidders  on  one  big 
order.  One  such  man,  we  are  told,  got  confidential 
figures  from  several  bidders,  then  put  in  a  dummy  bid 
of  his  own,  and  thus  got  a  contract  which  he  farmed 
out  to  a  manufacturer  who  was  one  of  his  clients  and 
from  whom  he  exacted  a  commission  for  getting  the 
sub-contract.  In  this  particular  iniquity  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  blame  was  due  to  the  secrecy  with  which 
the  Department  of  War  insisted  upon  shrouding  its 
operations.  This  and  other  similar  instances  have  been 
uncovered  and  the  effect,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  to 
abolish  the  system  of  secret  dealings. 

The  source  of  much  trouble  harks  back  to  the  army 
bill  of  1916.  The  General  Staff  of  the  army  and  the 
then  Secretary  Garrison  sought  to  create  a  larger 
army;  it  was  part  of  their  plan  to  revise  the  whole 
scheme  of  purchasing  on  military  account.  They  were 
defeated  and  a  compromise  law  was  enacted.  Instead 
of  providing  for  a  staff  and  supply  system  as  Garrison 
wished  there  was  set  up  a  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. It  was  made  up  of  certain  cabinet  officers  and 
certain  civilians  who  among  other  things  were  to  make 
an  industrial  survey  of  the  country  and  so  catalogue 
its  industries  that  in  time  of  need  they  could  be  mobi- 
lized for  national  service.  It  was  a  pretty  theory,  but 
it  did  not  work.  The  Council  of  National  Defense 
never  really  got  on  the  job.  It  had  nothing  ready  when 
war  came.  It  had  in  its  pigeon-holes  a  vast  collection 
of  beautifully  written  reports,  but  the  industry  of  the 
country  was  not  mobilized.  In  truth  it  has  not  yet 
been  mobilized.  , 

In  Aid  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

The  advertising  columns  of  the  New  Republic  con- 
tain a  lengthy  appeal  for  funds  in  aid  of  the  defense 
of  a  large  number  of  I.  W.  W.  leaders  who  are  about 
to  be  tried  in  Chicago  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  war.  The  advertisement  bears  the  signa- 
tures of  eleven  persons  prominent  in  literature  or 
philanthropy,  and  among  them  are  the  names  of  Percy 
Stickney  Grant,  who  is  a  clergyman ;  John  Dewey,  who 
is  a  university  professor,  and  Walter  E.  Weyl,  who  is 
an  author.  It  is  therefore  sponsored  by  education  and 
by  intellectual  capacity.  Otherwise  it  would  be  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

That  these  men  are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  need  not 
be  said.  Presumably  that  is  why  the  advertisement 
says  it,  with  the  obvious  wish  to  suggest  that  they  may 
be  made  the  victims  of  a  conspiracy  from  which  only 
a  sufficient  defense  fund  can  save  them.  The  I.  W.  W. 
itself  knows  nothing  of  fairness,  nor  justice,  nor  hu- 
manity. Its  own  pitiless  trade  is  carried  out  in  the 
dark  with  the  weapons  of  violence  and  arson.  But  let 
that  pass.  The  point  is  conceded  without  dispute. 
These  men  are  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  and  we  hope  they 
will  get  it.  We  much  question  if  they  have  the  same 
hope. 

It  is  with  another  clause  of  the  advertisement  that  it 
is  the  present  intention  to  deal.  It  is  a  clause  so  in- 
dicative of  mental  if  not  of  moral  obliquity  that  the 
eye  wanders  perplexedly  to  the  foot  of  the  column  for 
assurance  that  the  names  of  the  signatories  have  not 
been  misread.  The  clause,  or  part  of  it,  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "It  is  for  American  liberals  to  make  it  financially 
possible  for  the  defense  to  present  fully  the  industrial 
evils  underlying  the  I.  W.  W.  revolt  against  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  of  labor." 

But  what  have  the  conditions  of  labor  to  do  with 
crime?  Where  is  the  connection?  These  men  are  not 
being  tried  for  their  opinions.  They  are  not  being 
tried  for  their  economic  or  political  heresies.  They  are 
not  being  tried  for  disrespect  to  a  king  or  an  emperor. 
Fortunately  for  them  and  for  their  champions  we  are 
not  living  in  the  Germany  that  many  of  them  wish  to 
aid,  where  there  is  neither  free  thought  nor  free  speech. 
They  are  being  tried  for  specific  acts  which  are  known 
as  crimes  in  America  and  everywhere  else.  Are  crimes 
to  be  condoned  on  the  ground  that  their  perpetrators 


have  suffered  under  "industrial  evils"?  Does  the  Rev. 
Percy  Stickney  Grant,  for  example,  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  crimes  are  to  be  palliated  on  the  score  of 
social  injustice,  or  that  the  social  injustice  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  instigated  crime  is  a  proper  subject  for 
investigation  by  a  criminal  court  and  as  a  plea  in  de- 
fense? Will  Professor  John  Dewey,  teacher  of  philos- 
ophy and  ethics  to  the  young,  seriously  maintain  that 
the  forger  or  the  thug  may  urge  a  sense  of  injustice 
as  an  excuse  for  their  iniquities  or  that  courts  of  law 
must  inquire  into  the  causes  for  that  sense  of  injustice? 
If  so,  we  shall  read  his  future  disquisitions  upon  virtue 
with  a  new  and  increased  interest.  Do  these  eleven 
men  and  women,  leaders  of  thought,  actually  advance 
the  theory  that  a  court  of  criminal  law  must  delve  into 
the  imperfections  of  our  economic  system,  the  blemishes 
in  our  legal  code,  while  engaged  in  a  definite  investiga- 
tion of  crime?  Of  course  there  are  imperfections  and 
blemishes,  inequalities  and  injustices,  wrongs  and  hard- 
ships, in  this  country  and  in  all  other  countries,  and 
perhaps  there  always  will  be.  They  belong  to  human 
nature.  But  are  these  to  be  our  excuse  for  seizing  the 
torch  and  the  knife,  for  the  behavior  of  wild  beasts, 
for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  a  wild  beast  enemy,  for 
filling  the  lives  of  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  horror 
of  flames  and  death  ?  That  such  a  demand  should  seem 
to  be  made,  and  by  such  men  and  women,  is  a  por- 
tentous sign. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  crime,  and  it  is  shameful  that 
such  a  fact  must  be  impressed  upon  the  men  and  women 
who  sign  this  advertisement.  Courts  of  criminal  law* 
may,  and  do,  mercifully  listen  to  pleas  of  provocation 
in  mitigation  of  sentence.  It  is  right  that  they  should. 
But  "industrial  evils"  constitute  no  such  plea,  certainly 
not  in  a  democracy  where  every  man  is  endowed  with 
the  vote  which  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  political  freedom. 
There  are  countries  where  the  political  rights  of  the 
individual  are  almost  non-existent,  where  there  is  no 
possible  appeal  against  rapacity  save  that  of  force, 
where  wrongs  have  no  remedy  and  grievances  no  voice. 
But  there  is  no  such  excuse  for  violence  or  treason  in 
America.  Every  stone  in  our  political  system  was 
placed  there  by  the  will  of  the  people.  Every  stone  can 
be  removed  by  the  will  of  the  people.  The  institutions 
I  under  which  we  live  were  made  by  our  own  hands.  We 
did  not  inherit  them  and  they  were  not  imposed  upon 
us  from  the  outside.  They  may  be  faulty,  and  of  course 
they  are  faulty,  like  everything  else.  But  at  least  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  made  them  and 
who  can  change  them  at  will,  and  the  people  have  as 
much  power  as  it  is  conceivably  possible  to  give  them. 

We  should  like  to  know  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
signatories  of  this  advertisement,  is  the  remedy?  Do 
they  believe  that  the  remedy  for  the  faulty  laws  of  a 
democracy  is  to  be  sought  in  crime?  Do  they  believe 
that  the  faulty  laws  of  a  democracy  can  be  urged  in 
excuse  for  crime  ?  Do  they  themselves  advocate  crime  ? 
Do  they  approve  of  conspiracies  in  aid  of  Germany? 
Do  they  think  that  "industrial  evils"  justify  such  con- 
spiracies and  crimes?  Or  will  they  say  that  the  evils 
of  a  democratic  government  must  be  found  in  the  votes 
of  a  democratic  people?  In  any  case  we  may  ask  why 
they  advocate  the  intrusion  of  an  economic  discussion 
into  a  plain  inquiry  as  to  whether  certain  persons  did 
or  did  not  commit  certain  criminal  acts?  It  would  be 
equally  relevant  to  introduce  such  a  discussion  into  the 
trial  of  a  pickpocket. 

Of  course  we  may  acquit  these  very  intellectual  and 
very  foolish  people  of  anything  worse  than  a  sickly 
sentimentality.  They  are  out  of  their  depth  and  do  not 
know  it.  They  are  an  object  lesson  in  the  exceeding 
silliness  of  the  wise.  But  their  influence  over  those 
who  are  even  sillier  is  another  matter.  They  are  sow- 
ing the  wind  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grant  at  least  will  know 
what  happens  to  those  who  do  that. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  German  government  would  now  have  the  world 
believe  that  in  his  declaration  that  Germany  does  not 
expect  a  military  decision  of  the  war  Von  Kuehlmann 
was  hitting  off  his  own  bat.  In  other  words  the  bid 
having  failed,  Von  Kuehlmann  must  carry  the  burden 
of  its  failure,  or  as  we  would  say  in  America  he  is  to 
be  made  the  goat.  All  this,  of  course,  is  transparent 
subterfuge.  That  Von  Kuehlmann  should  have  made 
a  declaration  of  such  importance  without  having  sub- 
mitted the  matter  in  its  precise  form  to  his  official  asso- 
ciates and  masters  is  unthinkable.    It  would  be  unthink- 
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able  in  any  country;  and  in  Germany,  where  nobody 
is  permitted  to  do  anything  independently,  it  would  be 
impossible.  The  attitude  of  the  government  towards 
Von  Kuehlmann  is  under  analysis  a  definite  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  failure  of  a  considered  attempt  to  entice 
the  Allied  governments  into  a  discussion  of  peace  terms, 
without  definitely  inviting  such  discussion  or  defining 
terms.  

From  the  Wieser  Zeitung,  a  newspaper  published 
somewhere  in  Germany,  we  get  a  suggestion  of  due 
import.  It  is  nothing  less  serious  than  that,  if  the 
schools  of  America  shall  throw  over  the  German  spirit 
which  has  largely  dominated  them  in  recent  years,  vast 
numbers  of  German-Americans  will  abandon  the  coun- 
try and  return  to  the  homeland.  Truly  a  fearsome 
prospect !  It  is  painful  to  think  of  an  America  aban- 
doned by  its  German  tutors  in  light  and  leading,  left 
to  grope  in  the  darkness  of  such  aids  to  intellectual  and 
moral  life  as  it  ma}'  gain  in  association  with  England, 
France,  Italy,  and  the  non-Teutonic  world  in  general. 
The  suggestion  is  truly  appalling,  but  there  is  comfort 
in  the  thought  that  the  IVeiser  Zeitung  may  at  least  in 
a  measure  be  mistaken.  It  may  turn  out  that  a  few 
of  the  eight  millions  of  Americanized  Germans  in  this 
country  may  elect  to  remain  with  us.  Upon  reflection 
we  are  willing  to  hazard  the  prediction  that  the  only 
Germans  resident  in  this  country  who  in  resentment 
at  the  elimination  of  "Kultur"  from  our  schools  will 
elect  to  depart  will  be  a  few  professors  dismissed  for 
cause  and  a  few  others  fired  cut  of  the  country  as 
spies  and  traitors.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  Europe  it  was  fondly  believed 
in  Germany  that  America  would  not  dare  even  to  de- 
clare anti-German  sympathies  because  of  the  domi- 
nating spirit  and  political  authority  of  her  eight  mil- 
lions of  more  or  less  Germanic  citizens. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Within  the  year  770  or  approximately  one  in  five  of 
San  Francisco's  saloons  have  gone  out  of  business. 
The  fact  illustrates  a  tendency  of  the  time.  Drinking 
after  the  old  fashion  is  going  out  here  and  elsewhere. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  practically  everybody  drank 
liquors  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  If  a  man  paid  a 
bill,  four  times  out  of  five  the  receiver  of  his  money 
would  invite  him  around  the  corner  for  a  glass  of 
something.  If  two  friends  met  in  the  street  they  were 
more  than  likely  to  be  found  five  minutes  later,  each 
with  a  foot  on  a  brass  rail.  At  every  festive  gathering 
of  men  somebody  inevitably  exceeded  the  limit.  But 
times  have  changed.  It  is  no  longer  fashionable  to 
drink  even  moderately  and  excessive  drinking  is  not 
tolerated  anywhere  save  perhaps  on  the  Barbary  Coast. 
A  hundred  influences  have  combined  to  bring  about  this 
change.  It  has  come  largely  through  enforcement  of 
sobriety  in  great  industrial  plants,  partly  through  in- 
fluences flowing  out  of  our  colleges,  very  largely 
through  a  growing  sense  of  decency  and  propriety. 
Social  organization  has  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
notably  the  "Good  Templar"  and  "Father  Matthew" 
societies.  Perhaps  the  oratorical  reformers,  who  long 
made  a  profitable  trade  of  temperance  agitation,  won 
here  and  there  a  convert.  But  the  number  was  not 
many.  The-  reform  has  come,  not  through  sensational 
agitation,  but  as  great  social  changes  always  come, 
through  advancing  sentiment  founded  in  intelligence, 
self-interest,  and  self-control. 


Winds  which  influence  the  ocean  currents  influence, 
in  turn,  the  course  of  the  fish,  according  to  recent 
scientific  contentions.  These  influences  have  periods 
of  three  or  four  years.  Thus,  in  1899,  there  was  a 
general  scarcity  of  fish,  but  afterward  they  became 
more  and  more  abundant  up  to  the  year  1902.  In  1906 
there  was  another  scarcity  of  fish,  but  the  next  year 
they  began  to  return  in  increasing  numbers.  The  cause 
of  these  variations  was  regarded  as  a  mystery  until  the 
coincidence  with  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  coastal 
winds  was  noticed.  Now,  it  is  thought,  by  the  study 
of  the  winds  the  prospects  of  the  fishermen  may  be  pre- 
dicted two  or  three  years  in  advance. 


Recent  explorations  by  the  forest  department  of  Brit- 
ish North  Borneo  have  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
hitherto  little-known  forest  area  of  the  state  carries 
heavy  stands  of  excellent  timbers  so  located  as  to  be 
easy  of  access  from  the  sea  and  in  all  respects  suitable 
for  modern  steam  methods  of  logging.  The  area  of  the 
state  is  31,000  square  miles,  of  which  certainly  90  per 
cent,  is  forested.  The  character  of  the  forests  of  the 
interior  is  as  yet  unknown,  but  tracts  carrying  billions 
of  feet  of  merchantable  timber  can  be  located  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  sea. 


Dr.  von  KuehlmanrTs  speech  before  the  Reichstag  was  the 
most  significant  utterance  that  has  come  from  any  German 
statesman  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  minimize  its  importance  at  the  bidding  of  the 
German  government,  already  perturbed  by  the  effects  upon 
its  immediate  auditors  and  upon  the  German  nation  at  large 
of  so  frank  an  avowal  that  the  war  can  not  be  won  by  the 
German  armies  without  the  aid  of  .pacific  negotiations. 

This  speech  was  not  unauthorized,  it  was  not  an  impulsive 
impromptu,  as  the  German  government  would  now  like  us  to 
believe.  European  statesmen,  and  particularly  German  states- 
men, do  not  indulge  in  impulsive  impromptus  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  this,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  their  every 
uttered  word  will  echo  around  the  world  almost  before  they 
have  taken  their  seats.  Von  Kuehlmann  spoke  in  the  presence 
of  the  German  chancellor,  who  followed  him  in  another  speech 
that  contained  nothing  of  disavowal,  nor  surprise,  nor  protest. 
The  chancellor's  tone  was  one  of  a  rather  weary  acquiescence. 
He  was  tired,  he  said,  of  the  imputations  that  had  always  fol- 
lowed his  own  speeches  and  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  of 
the  false  interpretations  to  which  those  speeches  had  been 
subjected.  But  with  the  exception  of  a  vague  assurance  that 
Germany  would  continue  to  fight  his  bearing  was  not  in  the 
least  that  of  a  man  appalled  by  the  indiscretions  of  a 
subordinate.  He  repudiated  nothing  that  Von  Kuehlmann 
had  said.  There  was  no  deprecation,  no  remonstrance,  no 
reproof.  We  need  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  chan- 
cellor was  listening  to  a  speech  of  which  every  line  and  every 
word  had  been  debated  and  rehearsed  in  his  presence,  and 
probably  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  and  of  Von  Luden- 
dorff.  It  was  only  when  the  "silent  consternation"  of  the 
Reichstag  had  become  apparent,  when  the  effect  upon  the  coun- 
try had  been  gauged,  that  the  emperor  was  reported  co  be 
"furious"  at  the  confessions  of  his  foreign  minister  and  in- 
tent upon  his  disgrace.  Certainly  the  chancellor  was  not 
furious  when  he  listened  to  these  confessions.  The  whole 
business  was  a  piece  of  stage  play  of  the  most  familiar 
kind,  and  Von  Kuehlmann  quite  understood  the  role  assigned 
to  him.  He  was  the  passenger  in  the  balloon  d'essai,  and  bis 
fate  depended  upon  the  winds.  They  were  found  to  be  ad- 
verse.    So  much  the  worse  for  Von  Kuehlmann. 


There  is  no  need  to  analyze  a  speech  that  has  now  been  be- 
fore the  public  for  over  a  week.  Its  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture, as  has  been  said,  is  its  frank  admission  of  military  in- 
ability, and  second  to  this  in  significance  is  the  arraignment 
of  Germany's  enemies  in  what  may  be  called  the  order  of 
their  criminality,  with  Russia  in  the  front  of  the  dock,  France 
in  the  second  place,  and  Great  Britain  almost  acquitted  with 
no  more  than  a  pained  reproof  for  the  "dark  pages"  in  her 
political  history.  It  was  all  very  clever  from  the  thick- 
headed German  point  of  view.  Russia  as  the  chief  malefactor 
must  naturally  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  the  chief 
punishment  and  to  pay  the  chief  costs,  in  fact  all  the  costs. 
Moreover,  Russia  can  neither  reply  nor  defend  herself,  and 
Germany  naturally  supposes  her  to  be  friendless,  but  of  this 
we  shall  hear  more  later  on,  when  some  other  German  states- 
man shall  be  assigned  to  make  another  impromptu  speech 
and  once  more  to  test  the  variable  winds  of  heaven.  Great 
Britain,  with  the  emollient  of  a  reproof  alike  grieved  and  benev- 
olent, should  now  consider  whether  she  has  not  been  guilty 
of  harsh  judgments,  and  is  therefore  invited  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance  by  dissociating  herself  from  her 
guilty  companions.  Now  is  the  day  of  grace  for  Great  Britain, 
says  Von  Kuehlmann  in  effect,  just  as  these  same  blandish- 
ments were  offered  to  Italy  a  month  or  so  ago.  For  Italy, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  come  the  moment  of  final  choice 
between  an  acceptance  of  Austrian  magnanimity,  always  avail- 
able to  true  penitence,  and  the  edge  of  the  Austrian  sword. 
She  might  have — upon  paper — almost  anything  that  she  asked 
if  she  would  but  disavow  her  confederates.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  she  should  be  obdurate  in  wrongdoing,  she  must  ex- 
pect nothing  but  retribution.  There  is  an  elephantine,  per- 
haps one  should  say  a  porcine,  farce  about  German  diplomacy 
that  is  almost  fascinating,  but  what  must  one  think  of  the 
popular  German  mind  that  can  be  offered  in  the  course  of  a 
single  half-hour  the  double  assurance  that  it  was  Russia  and 
not  Great  Britain  that  caused  the  war,  and  that  the  Austrian 
armies  had  been  victorious  over  the  Italians.  We  need  have 
no  doubt  that  Von  Kuehlmann  knew  his  audience.  One  only 
wonders  that  he  did  not  tell  them  that  the  Austrian  armies 
were  in  Rome.  

It  is  curious  that  almost  at  the  moment  when  Von  Kuehl- 
mann was  hauling  up  the  white  flag  in  Berlin,  Lloyd-George 
should  have  been  hoisting  the  flag  of  victory  in  London.  The 
issue  of  the  war,  he  said,  was  no  longer  in  doubt,  although  the 
next  two  months  must  be  anxious  ones.  A  great  blow  was  im- 
pending, and  here  we  must  not  assume  too  confidently  that  he 
meant  a  blow  from  the  Germans.  But  more  striking  than  all 
else  was  his  assertion  that  Germany  had  exhausted  her  re- 
serves, and  that  she  could  undertake  no  further  offensive 
without  a  combing  out  of  her  essential  industries,  a  process 
that  he  said  was  already  in  operation.  It  was  a  momentous 
statement,  and  one  that  should  prove  a  useful  corrective  to 
that  part  of  the  German  myth  that  has  almost  persuaded  us 
of  a  German  ability  to  produce  man  power  by  other  than  the 
natural  and  normal  methods.  Now  when  Lloyd-George 
speaks  of  reserves  he  means  the  total  German  force  that  is 
not  employed  in  guarding  the  lines,  and  that  can  be  directed 
toward  any  point  that  is  to  be  brought  under  attack.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  offensive  Germany  had  about  1,200.- 
000  troops  of  this  kind.     They  were  made  up  of  the  already 


existing  mobile  forces,  and  of  the  detachments  that  had  been 
sent  from  Russia.  Probably  also  there  had  been  German 
withdrawals  from  the  Austrian  army,  and  also  from  Turkey 
and  Macedonia.  With  that  army  of  1,200,000  men  Germany 
has  now  fought  five  battles,  three  of  them  of  the  largest  di- 
mensions. We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  German  losses. 
Definite  information  on  this  point  is  unobtainable  even  by  the 
Allied  commanders,  although  useful  estimates  may  be  made 
in  the  light  of  military  experience  and  of  information  fur- 
nished by  prisoners.  The  lowest  of  these  estimates  is  500,000 
men,  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  additional  forces  needed  to 
guard  the  extended  line  comprised  in  the  new  German  salients 
at  Ypres,  Amiens,  and  on  the  Marne.  If  we  suppose  that 
Germany  has  "consumed"  a  total  of  700,000  men  in  the  whole 
of  her  offensive  we  shall  probably  be  sufficiently  near  to  the 
truth.  This  would  leave  a  mobile  balance  of  500,000  men 
available  for  further  offensive  fighting  and  this  would  prob- 
ably be  dangerously  insufficient  for  a  battle  upon  a  large  scale, 
and  with  the  knowledge  that  a  defeat  would  bring  the  deluge 
of  an  Allied  offensive.  This  would  justify  Lloyd-George  in 
saying  that  Germany  has  exhausted  her  reserves.  Moreover, 
he  may  be  aware  that  the  German  losses  were  greater  than 
the  above  estimate,  or  that  a  part  of  the  German  forces  had 
been  dispatched  to  the  relief  of  Austria,  as  has  been  very 
definitely  reported  to  be  the  case.  None  the  less  Germany  is 
now  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  so  far  as  the  western 
front  is  concerned,  and  this  is  so  evident  that  we  need  not 
wonder  at  Von  Kuehlmann's  pessimistic  utterances,  or  at  the 
necessity  to  let  the  German  public  into  the  disagreeable  secret. 
It  may  have  been  calculated  that  a  definite  statement  by  Von 
Kuehlmann,  followed  by  an  imperial  repudiation  of  his  words, 
would  produce  just  that  modulated  effect  upon  the  public  mind 
that  was  desired.  In  other  words  it  would  serve  as  a  warning 
to  the  intelligent  without  arousing  the  despair  of  the  masses. 
We  may  now  await  the  blow  of  which  Lloyd-George  has 
warned  us,  but  with  the  comfortable  assurance  that  Germany 
is  now  weaker  on  the  western  front  and  that  the  Allies 
are  stronger — probably  very  much  stronger — than  we  have  sup- 
posed. There  is  a  suspicious  monotony  about  Lloyd-George's 
assurances  that  the  Allies  will  presently  have  a  slight  su- 
periority of  strength.  And  in  this  connection  we  may  note 
the  terms  of  a  recent  French  official  bulletin  which  describes 
an  attack  upon  Rheims  as  having  been  repulsed  by  the 
Italians.  

The  Italian  fighting  has  died  away,  but  not  until  the  Aus- 
trians  had  been  driven  back  across  the  Piave  River  at  all 
three  points  of  their  advance,  and  the  Italian  lines  established 
in  positions  more  favorable  than  those  occupied  by  them 
before  the  battle  began.  The  Austrians  had  crossed  the  river 
at  three  points — at  Montello,  at  Zenson,  and  at  Dona  di 
Piave  in  the  neighborhood  of  Venice,  the  last  position  having 
been  occupied  by  them  for  some  months.  As  has  already 
been  explained  they  were  caught  by  the  rising  river  in  their 
rear,  isolated  from  their  supports  on  the  eastern  bank,  and 
literally  forced  by  the  Italian  assault,  not  across,  but  into 
the  river,  and  there  drowned  in  enormous  numbers.  But  prob- 
ably the  same  cause,  the  swollen  river,  that  conduced  to  the 
Austrian  defeat  operated  also  to  stay  the  Italian  pursuit. 
Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  any  eastward  advance  by 
the  Italian  army  on  the  Piave  implies  an  extension  eastward 
of  the  Italian  mountain  lines  in  the  north.  The  two  armies 
can  not  be  allowed  to  pull  apart  from  each  other  at  their 
point  of  junction  at  Montello.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  Aus- 
tria still  has  a  large  army  in  the  mountain  section,  although  it 
is  highly  probable  that  this  is  now  too  demoralized  to  bring 
a  formidable  attack.  Why  Austria  should  have  risked  an 
almost  certain  defeat  at  this  stage  of  the  game  is  conjectural. 
We  are  told  that  Germany  compelled  her  to  do  so,  and  this  is 
likely  enough.  If  Italy  could  have  been  put  out  of  the  war 
by  one  overwhelming  blow  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
transfer  the  Austrian  army  to  the  western  front,  a  highly 
desirable  feat  from  the  German  point  of  view  and  a  counter- 
balance to  the  arrival  of  Americans,  which  seems  no  longer  to 
be  a  secret  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that 
Austria  was  impelled  to  fight  by  the  revolutionary  turmoil  at 
home.  Possibly  the  truth  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of 
the  two  theories,  but  however  that  may  be  it  is  now  clear  that 
both  Germany  and  Austria  have  been  gravely  damaged  by  the 
abortive  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  Italian  army.  Another 
vital  factor  in  the  situation,  and  perhaps  one  that  should 
take  the  first  place,  is  the  growing  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the 
Slavs  of  the  Austrian  army,  a  spirit  that  must  have  been 
largely  stimulated  by  the  President's  declaration  in  favor  of 
Slav  autonomy  and  its  recent  amplification  by  Mr.  Lansing. 
And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Slav  autonomy  means  the 
disintegration  of  Austria.  Slav  autonomy  and  Austrian  em- 
pire are  contradictory  terms.  They  are  mutually  destructive. 
Two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Austria  are  Slavs,  while  the 
remaining  third  is  composed  of  Germans  and  Magyars,  who 
hate  each  other  only  a  little  less  than  they  hate  the  Slavs. 
The  disintegration  of  Austria  is  now  a  plank  in  the  war  plat- 
form of  the  United  States  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  Aus- 
trian Empire — the  wickedest  instrument  of  government  that 
the  world  has  ever  known — will  disappear  from  the  stage 
amid  the  execrations  of  mankind. 


The  welter  of  rumors  from  Russia  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  disentangle  the  true  from  the  false,  but  at  least  it  is 
evident  that  a  counter-revolutionary  movement  is  in  progress 
and  that  Russia  may  yet,  if  only  by  a  guerilla  war,  do  some- 
thing of  an  active  kind  for  her  own  salvation.  Kerensky, 
interviewed  in  London,  spoke  definitely  of  approaching  great 
events  in  his  own  countryj  and  while  we  may  not  be  'sposed 
to  any  great  deference  for  the  opinions  of 
warning    receives    some    confirmation    in    ren- 
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aggressive  movements  on  the  part  of  Germany  toward  her 
eastern  conquests,  if  indeed  we  can  call  them  conquests.  To 
ignore  the  powers  of  resistance  still  to  be  found  in  Russia 
might  easily  be  a  mistake.  It  rises  from  a  lack-  of  compre- 
hension of  the  size -of  the  Russian  nation,  of  its  incalculable 
territories,  and  of  the  formidable,  indeed  the  irresistible 
nature  of  even  a  passive  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  German. 
Russia  must  still  be  full  of  soldiers,  many  of  whom  have  not 
yet  shaken  off  the  instinctive  habit  of  military  discipline, 
and  who  must  be  realizing  that  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviki  with 
its  terrorism  and  its  famine  is  in  no  way  preferable  to  life  on 
the  front.  Soldiers  are  never  indifferent  to  the  appearance 
of  a  great  military  commander,  and  we  need  not  doubt  that 
the  dramatic  advent  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  would  have 
an  electric  effect  upon  the  soldier  and  the  civilian  alike.  Nor 
must  we  assume  too  hastily  that  a  Russian  army  would  find 
itself  without  munitions.  There  must  be  munitions  in  Russia 
somewhere.  We  know  that  there  are  munitions  in  Vladivo- 
stok Petrograd  probably  still  contains  the  stores  of  muni- 
tions that  should  have  been  sent  to  the  armies  under  Brus- 
siloff,  and  that  were  held  back  by  the  pro-German  govern- 
ment of  the  Czar.  If  the  Grand  Duke  has  actually  come 
to  the  front,  if  he  should  presently  do  so,  we  may  be  sure 
that  he  will  count  the  cost  from  the  military  as  well  as  from 
the  political  point  of  view.  Germany  is  now  at  the  nadir 
of  her  strength  in  the  east.  She  has  stripped  her  eastern 
forces  of  every  dispensable  man.  Maxim  Gorky — who  may 
not  know  much  about  it — told  us  two  months  ago  of  a  new 
and  rigorous  combing  of  the  German  forces  in  the  east  for 
the  purpose  of  the  western  offensive,  and  with  the  most 
urgent  orders  for  their  instant  dispatch.  Austria,  we  know 
for  a  certainty,  has  withdrawn  practically  the  whole  of  her 
armies  from  the  east.  She  never  at  any  time  had  more  than 
about  a  million  men  in  the  field  at  one  time,  and  the 
Italian  government  tells  us  that  she  has  employed  900,000 
men  in  her  Italian  offensive.  The  Teutonic  force  in  Russia 
must  therefore  be  very  small,  and  even  though  Russia  could  do 
no  more  than  resort  to  guerilla  warfare  it  would  still  be  a 
most  formidable  affair.  Indeed  there  is  hardly  anything  so 
formidable  as  guerilla  war,  or  anything  more  difficult  for  an 
organized  army  to  face.       

Germany,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  must  make  good  her  hold 
upon  Russia,  at  least  upon  south  Russia,  at  any  and  every 
cost  It  is  far  more  important  to  her  than  the  western  front. 
She  has  now  no  illusions  about  her  fate  in  the  west.  She 
knows  that  she  is  beaten  there  unless  the  wheel  of  fortune 
should  give  a  most  unexpected  turn.  She  has  no  greater  hope 
than  to  be  able  to  make  good  her  dominance  of  Russia,  and 
therefore  her  highway  to  the  east,  either  through  Russia  or 
through  the  Balkans,  and  she  has  probably  erased  the  Balkans 
from  the  sheet  of  probabilities.  Once  more  we  see  an  illumi- 
nation upon  the  speech  of  Von  Kuehlmann  with  its  arraign- 
ment of  Russia  as  the  cause  of  the  war.  If  Russia  is  the 
cause  of  the  war  then  Germany  is  naturally  disposed  to  con- 
centrate her  vengeance  upon  Russia — that  is  to  say  assert 
her  profitable  dominance  over  Russia.  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  merely  accessories  after  the  crime  and  are  there- 
fore secondary  considerations,  and  they  may  -perhaps  be  dis- 
missed with  a  warning.  In  any  case  why  should  they  consti- 
tute themselves  the  champions  of  a  nation  that  has  so  cruelly 
betrayed  them?  Why  not  accept  the  status  quo  ante  with 
the  addition  of  some  soft  words  about  Alsace-Lorraine  and 
perhaps  a  little  financial  jugglery  about  Belgium?  Such  is 
undoubtedly  the  current  of  German  official  thought.  It  is 
indicated  by  the  speech  of  Von  Kuehlmann,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly find  expression  in  some  more  definite  form  either  at 
once  or  after  one  more  military  effort.  But  in.  any  case  it  [ 
is  essential  that  Germany  should  be  the  "man  in  possession" 
in  Russia  whenever  the  time  shall  come  for  the  proposal  that 
Russia  pay  the  bilk  And  perhaps  we  can  not  too  carefully 
remember  that  if  Germany  is  allowed  to  maintain  her  domi- 
nation over  Russia  she  will  have  won  the  war,  and  that  no 
conceivable  concessions  elsewhere  would  in  the  least  counter- 
balance that  one  tremendous  fact  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  July  2,  1918. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  Italy  and 
the  Jugo-Slavs  inhabiting  the  Adriatic  provinces  of 
Austria-Hungary,  under  which  Italy  recognizes  the 
right  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes  to  organize 
a  united  and  independent  national  state,  to  be  united 
with  Serbia  and  Montenegro  at  the  pleasure  of  its 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Jugo-Slavs  recognize 
Italy's  right  to  the  districts  where  Italians  are  in  the 
majority,  that  is  to  say,  in  Goritzia,  Trieste,  and  the 
western  half  of  the  Istrian  peninsula,  together  with 
certain  islands  off  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  agree- 
ment also  contemplates  the  constitution  of  the  ports  of 
Fiume  and  Zara  as  free  cities,  together  with  the  recog- 
nition by  each  nation  of  the  rights  of  freedom  of 
culture  and  judicial  equality  of  ItaUan  minorities  in 
Slav  territory,  and  Slav  minorities  in  Italian  territory. 

■!»    

Leon  Trotzky  has  given  out  the  details  of  his  pro- 
posed "industrial  rejuvenation"  plans  for  Russia,  and 
he  begins  by  announcing  that  he  is  "not  yet  ready  to 
take  over  all  industry,  though  that  time  will  come." 
For  the  present,  he  says,  profits  will  be  limited  to  5  or 
6  per  cent.,  and  manufacturers  "will  be  forced  to  re- 
invest a  quarter  of  what  they  earn."  Factory  owners, 
under  Trotzky's  beneficent  scheme,  will  not  be  allowed 
to  disc  3ntinue  business  when  they  are  losing  money. 
The  factory,  under  such  conditions,  will  be  "taken 
over"  for  the  employees,  and  will  be  operated  under 
te  ;ubsidies-  by  a  committee  of  directors  chosen  by 
-  ->rkmen. 


Israel  Zangwill,  the  distinguished  English  Jew  and 
writer  of  plays,  novels,  and  essays,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion, attended  the  elementary  schools  as  a  child,  and  is 
largely  a  self-educated  man.  He  first  took  up  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  but  soon  turned  to  journalism  and 
novel  and  play  writing.  He  has  been  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  women's  suffrage. 

Lord  French,  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
is  said  to  be  possessed  of  a  characteristic  which  will  be 
particularly  valuable  to  him  in  his  new  post.  It  was 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  French  on  several  oc- 
casions. They  said  of  him  that  he  was  "tranquille 
d'esprit."  In  rendering  this  phrase  into  an  English 
equivalent,  a  Frenchman  comes  to  the  rescue  with  the 
quotation  of  Drake's  remark  on  Plymouth  Hoe  in  15SS: 
"We  have  time  to  finish  the  game  and  beat  the 
Spaniards  too." 

Charles  M.  Schwab,  who  was  recently  made  chief  of 
constructive  operations  for  the  United  States  shipbuild- 
ing programme,  does  not  cherish  a  very  high  regard 
for  himself  as  a  politician.  Writing  in  a  current 
periodical,  he  says :  "I  have  only  one  political  speech  to 
my  credit.  It  was  made  over  at  Braddock  thirty  years 
ago  when  I  was  young  and  impulsive.  I  urged  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Republican  ticket.  As  a  consequence,  or  a 
fact,  the  town  went  Democratic  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  I  believe,  since  the  Civil  War." 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  woman  suffrage 
leader,  is  both  a  regular  physician  and  an  ordained 
minister.  Her  great  success  as  a  public  speaker  is 
attributed  largely  to  her  simplicity  and  directness,  and 
to  the  fact  that  she  seems  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
self-consciousness.  She  talks  in  an  intimate  way.  And 
all  her  talk  is  infused  with  humor.  In  fact  among  all 
her  assets  humor  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  She  also  has  a  very  quick  wit,  and  tells  a 
story  with  the  skill  of  an  actress.  She  particularly  en- 
joys telling  stories  with  an  Irish  flavor. 

Physically  General  Foch,  the  Allied  commander-in- 
chief,  is  a  little  man.  His  inches  are  about  those  of 
Napoleon's,  and  he  has  Grant's  fondness  for  the  cigar, 
according  to  Frank  H.  Simonds.  Like  Joffre  a 
Southerner,  he  has  a  frankness  of  speech  which  his  old 
commander  has  never  displayed.  Unlike  Petain,  his 
words  are  rarely  caustic  and  he  has  made  friends 
among  all  his  allies.  An  old  man,  close  to  seventy,  yet 
younger  than  Clemenceau,  he  was  still  handsome  when 
the  war  began,  but  the  strain  has  marked  his  face  and 
only  his  eyes  reveal  an  unshaken  spirit. 

Samuel  MacRoberts,  who  has  charge  of  the  procure- 
ment and  supplies  department  of  the  government,  took 
a  law  case  twenty-five  years  ago  against  Fhil  Armour. 
MacRoberts  was  then  a  young,  unknown  lawyer.  He 
fought  for  his  client  with  such  notable  ability  that  he 
defeated  the  galaxy  of  lawyers  employed  by  the  great- 
est of  the  beef  packers,  who  was  supposed  to  have  "a 
corner  on  the  law."  When  the  case  was  ended  Phil 
Armour,  who  always  admired  a  winner,  told  Mr.  Mac- 
Roberts  that  he  greatly  admired  "the  way  you  con- 
ducted the  fight  against  me."  The  next  time  Mr. 
Armour  needed  a  young  lawyer  he  sent  for  Mr.  Mac- 
Roberts. 

John  H.  Patterson,  head  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  is  said  to  have  come  to  his  revolu- 
tionary plan  of  cooperating  with  instead  of  coercing 
labor  by  finding  that  coercing  didn't  pay.  His  interest 
in  his  employees  was  confined  to  what  he  could  get 
out  of  them,  and  they  repaid  him  in  kind.  Poor  work- 
ing conditions  begot  a  poor  product.  So  bad,  indeed, 
did  things  become  that  in  one  year  $50,000  worth  of 
machines  was  thrown  back  on  the  hands  of  the  com- 
pany as  faulty.  Then  Patterson  woke  up.  He  experi- 
enced not  only  a  change  of  viewpoint,  but  he  under- 
went a  change  of  heart.  Adversity  had  taught  him 
humanity. 

Count  Ottokar  Czernin,  Austria-Hungary's  recent 
foreign  minister,  is  the  greatest  living  master  of  the 
art  of  duplicity,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  judgment  of 
the  Homme  Libre,  of  the  Victoire,  and  some  of  their 
Parisian  contemporaries.  Early  in  life,  according  to 
these  papers,  Czernin  had  to  take  refuge  from  the  plain 
truth  in  indirectness  of  phrase,  in  balancing  fact  against 
inference,  in  glossing,  until  at  last  he  lost  the  art  of 
telling  the  unadorned  tale.  To  this  day  he  splits  hairs, 
uses  roundabout  modes  of  speech.  Knowledge  of  the 
court  of  Vienna  has  taught  him  to  give  his  sovereigns 
only  the  advice  that  will  prove  palatable.  His  ambi- 
tion is  to  rise,  to  extricate  himself  from  a  mountain  of 
debt  by  which  he  is  hard  pressed,  to  rebuild  the  de- 
cayed fortunes  of  the  family. 

United  States  Senator  Thomas  Staples  Martin  of 
Virginia,  who  is  rapidly  becoming  the  titular  and  par- 
liamentary leader  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Senate 
whenever  it  is  a  question  of  loyally  supporting  the  Ad- 
ministration, is  said  not  to  be  an  orator,  but  rather  a 
manager  of  much  skill,  tact,  and  firmness.  He  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  President  and  fosters  such  legislative 
action  as  the  executive  arm  of  the  government  desires. 
In  a  way  he  performs  the  services  of  a  "whip" ;  but 
that  hardly  fully  describes  the  situation  with  regard  to 


him  or  the  work  he  does.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, his  education  having  been  gained  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
While  in  the  Military  Institute  as  a  student  he  shared 
to  some  extent  in  the  operations  of  the  Confederate 
army.  He  had  held  no  political  office  before  entering 
the  Senate  in  1895. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Great  Adventurer. 
Over  the  mountains 

And  over  the  waves, 
Under  the  fountains 

And  under  the  graves ; 
Under  floods  that  are  deepest. 

Which  Neptune  obey  ; 
Over  rocks  that  are  steepest 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Where  there  is  no  place 

For  the  glow-worm  to  lie ; 
Where  there   is  no  space 

For  receipt  of  a  fly  ; 
Where  the  midge  dare  not  venture 

Lest  herself  fast  she  lay ; 
If  love  come,  he  will  enter 

And  soon  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  esteem  him 

A  child  for  his  might ; 
Or  you  may  deem  him 

A  coward  from  his  flight ; 
But  if  she  whom  love  doth  honour 

Be  conceal'd  from  the  day, 
Set  a  thousand  guards  upon  her. 

Love  will  find  out  the  way. 

Some  think  to  lose  him 

By  having  him  confined ; 
And  some  do  suppose  him. 

Poor  thing,  to  be  blind  ; 
But  if  ne'er  so  close  ye  wall  him. 

Do  the  best  that  you  may. 
Blind  love,  if  so  ye  call  him, 

Will  find  out  his  way. 

You  may  train  the  eagle 

To  stoop  to  your  fist ; 
Or  you  may  inveigle 

The  phosnix  of  the  east ; 
The  lioness,  ye  may  move  her 

To   give   o'er  her  prey ; 
But  you'll  ne'er  stop  a  lover ; 

He  will  find  out  his  way.  — . 


The  Time  I've  Lost  in  Wooing. 
The  time  I've  lost  in   wooing. 
In  watching  and  pursuing 

The  light  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes, 
Has  been  my  heart's  undoing. 
Though  Wisdom  oft  has  sought  me, 
I  scorned  the  lore  she  brought  me, 

My  only  books 

Were  woman's  looks, 
And  folly's  all  they've  taught  me. 

Her  smile  when  Beauty  granted, 
I  hung  with  gaze  enchanted, 

Like  him  the  Sprite, 

Whom  maids  by  night 
Oft  meet  in  glen  that's  haunted. 
Like  him,  too.  Beauty  won  me. 
But  while  her  eyes  were  on  me ; 

If  once  their  ray 

Was  turned  away, 
Oh,  winds  could  not  outrun  me. 

And  are  those  follies  going? 
And  is   ray  proud  heart  growing 

Too  cold  or  wise 

For  brilliant  eyes 
Again  to  set  it  glowing? 
No,  vain,  alas !  th'  endeavor 
From  bonds  so  sweet  to  sever ; 

Poor  Wisdom's  chance 

Against  a  glance 
Is  now  as  weak  as  ever.      — Thomas  Moore. 


Compensation. 
The  wings  of  Time  are  black  and  white, 
Pied   with   morning  and  with   night 
Mountain  tall  and  ocean  deep 
Trembling  balance  duly  keep. 
In  changing  moon  and  tidal  wave 
Glows  the  feud  of  Want  and  Have. 
Gauge  of  more  and  less  through  space, 
Electric   star   or   pencil   plays. 
The  lonely  Earth  amid  the  balls 
That  hurry  through  the  eternal  halls, 
A  makeweight  firing  to  the  void, 
Supplemental  asteroid. 
Or  compensatory  spark. 
Shoots  across  the  neutral   Dark. 

Man's  the  elm,  and  Wealth  the  vine  ; 
Stanch  and  strong  the  tendrils  twine : 
Though  the  frail  ringlets  thee  deceive, 
None  from  its  stock  that  vine  can  reave. 
Fear  not,  then,  thou  child  infirm, 
There's  no  god  dare  wrong  a  worm ; 
Laurel  crowns  cleave  to  deserts, 
And  power  to  him  who  power  exerts. 
Hast  not  thy  share?     On  winged  feet 
Lo !  it  rushes  thee  to  meet ; 
And  all  that  Nature  made  thy  own, 
Floating  in  air  or  pent  in  stone, 
Will  rive  the  hills  and  swim  the  sea, 
And,  like  thy  shadow,  follow  thee. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 


To  inform  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  of  the 
approach  of  the  hour  for  worship  is  one  of  the  objects 
of  a  vigilance  committee  organized  in  certain  Lutheran 

I  mission  stations  in  India,  a  land  where  clocks  are  few. 

I  Another  object  is  to  see  that  the  women  are  properly 
dressed  for  the  service. 


July  6,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


HENRY  AND  ME  IN  FRANCE. 


William   Allen  White  and  Henry   J.    Allen   Go  to  the  War 
On  a  Tour  of  Inspection. 


William  Allen  White  tells  us  on  his  first  page  that 
he  and  Henry  J.  Allen  were  invited  by  the  Red  Cross 
to  go  to  Europe  as  inspectors,  and  it  may  be  said  at 
once  that  Mr.  White  seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  the  choice.  At  least  he  spends  no  time 
in  explanation  or  defense.  Upon  page  2  the  warriors 
are  buying  their  uniforms  in  New  York,  and  on  page  3 
they  are  on  the  briny  deep  and  somewhat  inclined  to 
wish  that  they  were  not.  No  time,  therefore,  is  spent 
in  preliminaries. 

The  suggestion  of  war  comes  quickly: 

As  we  leaned  over  the  rail  that  first  night  talking  of  many 
things,  in  the  blackness,  without  a  glimmer  from  any  port- 
hole, with  the  decks  as  dark  as  Egypt,  the  ship  shot  ahead 
at  twenty  knots  an  hour.  In  peace  times  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  crazy  man's  deed,  to  go  whizzing  along  at  full 
speed  without  lights.  Henry  had  taken  two  long  puffs  on  his 
cigar  when  out  from  the  murk  behind  us  came  a  hand  that 
tapped  his   shoulder,   and  then   a  voice  spoke : 

"You'll  have  to  put  out  that  cigar,  sir.  A  submarine  could 
see  that  five  miles  on  a  night  like  this  !" 

So  Henry  doused  his  light,  and  the  war  came  right  home 
to   us. 

A  grisly  incident  happened  as  the  ship  was  nearing 
the  war  zone.  A  ship  was  sighted  flying  distress  sig- 
nals, and  their  own  ship  zizagged  away  from  her  at 
full  speed.  The  signals  might  have  been  genuine,  but 
then  on  the  other  hand  they  might  have  been  a  U-boat 
lure.  They  took  no  chances.  And  this  leads  to  some 
ruminations : 

Some  way  the  average  man  goes  back  to  his  home  environ- 
ment for  his  moral  standards,  and  that  night  as  we  walked 
the  deck  Henry  broke  out  with  this:  "I've  been  thinking 
about  this  U-boat  business ;  how  it  would  be  if  we  had  the 
German's  job.  I  have  been  trying  to  think  if  there  is  any 
one  in  Wichita  who  could  go  out  and  run  a  U-boat  the  way 
these  Germans  run  U-boats,  and  I've  been  trying  to  imagine 
him  sitting  on  the  front  porch  of  the  Country  Club  or  down 
at  the  Elks  Club  talking  about  it ;  telling  how  he  lured  the 
captain  of  a  ship  by  his  distress  signal  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  a  sinking  ship  and  then  destroyed  the  rescuer,  and  I've 
been  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  fellows  sitting  around  him 
would  take  it.  They'd  get  up  and  leave.  He  would  be  out- 
cast as  unspeakable  and  no  brag  or  bluff  or  blare  of  victory 
would  gloss  over  his  act.  We  simply  don't  think  the  German 
way.  We  have  a  loyalty  to  humanity  deeper  than  our  pa- 
triotism. There  are  certain  things  self-respecting  men  can't 
do  and  live  in  Wichita.  But  there  seem  to  be  no  restrictions 
in  Germany.  The  U-boat  captain  using  the  distress  signal 
as  a  lure  probably  holds  about  such  a  place  in  his  home  town 
as  Charley  Carey,  our  banker,  or  Walter  Innes,  our  dry  goods 
man.  He  is  doubtless  a  leading  citizen  of  some  German 
town ;  doubtless  a  kind  father,  a  good  husband  and  maybe  a 
pillar  of  the  church.  And  I  suppose  town  and  home  and 
church  will  applaud  him  when  he  goes  back  to  Germany  to 
brag  about  his  treachery.  In  Wichita,  town  and  home  and 
church  would  be  ashamed  of  Charley  Carey  and  Walter  Innes 
if  they  came  back  to  brag  about  killing  men  who  were  lured 
to  death  by  responding  to  call  of  distress." 

On  arrival  in  Paris  the  travelers  put  up  at  that 
modest  hostelry  known  as  the  Ritz  and  the  gorgeous 
display  of  uniforms  in  the  corridors  somewhat  put 
them  out  of  conceit  with  their  own  nineteen-dollar  out- 
fits. And  then,  of  course,  there  were  the  usual  dif- 
ficulties about  soap: 

It  was  in  the  morning  that  the  veneer  of  the  Ritz  began 
to  wear  off  for  Henry.  He  had  pulled  a  bath  and  found  it 
cold ;  they  were  conserving  fuel  and  no  hot  water  was  allowed 
in  the  hotels  of  Paris  excepting  Friday  and  Saturday  nights. 
The  English,  who  are  naturally  mean,  declare  that  the  French 
save  75  per  cent,  of  the  use  of  their  hot  water  by  putting 
the  two  hot  water  nights  together,  as  no  living  Frenchman 
ever  took  a  bath  two  consecutive  days.  But  it  did  not  seem 
that  way  to  Henry  and  me.  And  anyway  we  heard  these 
theories  later.  But  that  morning  Henry,  who  doesn't  really 
mind  a  cold  bath,  was  ready  for  it  when  he  happened  to  look 
around  the  bathroom  and  found  there  wasn't  a  scrap  of  soap. 
There  he  was,  as  one  might  say,  au  natural,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter— if  one  should  include  the  dripping  from  his  first  plunge 
— one  might  say  he  was  au  jus  !  And  what  is  more,  he  was 
au  mad.  He  jabbed  the  bell  button  that  summoned  the  valet, 
and  when  the  boy  appeared  Henry  had  his  speech  ready  for 
him.  "Donnez  mo-i  some  soap  here  and  be  mighty  blame 
toot  sweet  about  it !"  The  valet  explained  that  soap  was 
not  furnished  in  the  room.  It  took  some  time  to  get  that 
across  in  broken  French  and  English ;  then  Henry,  talking 
very  slowly  and  in  his  best  oratorical  voice,  with  his  foot  on 
the  fortissimo,  cried:  "Say!  We  are  paying,"  at  the  dazed 
look  in  the  valet's  face  Henry  repeated  slower  and  louder, 
"We  are  paying,  I  say,  fifteen  dollars — fif-teen  dollars  a  day 
for  these  rooms.  You  go  ask  Mrs.  Ritz  if  she  will  furnish 
soap  for  twenty  ?"    And  he  waved  the  valet  grandly  out. 

When  some  local  Paris  potentate  said  that  he  would 
take  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  White  to  the  French  front  with- 
out loss  of  time  he  asked  those  two  gentlemen  casually 
whether  they  had  uniforms,  and  of  course  they  lied, 
remembering  the  shabby  outfits  reposing  shamefully  in 
their  trunks  at  the  hotel : 

"Mr.  Hoppen,"  said  the  major,  "take  these  gentlemen  down 
the  street  and  show  them  where  to  get  uniforms!"  Which 
Mr.  Hoppen  went  and  did.  Now  Mr.  Hoppen  is  related  to 
the  Morgans — the  J.  Pierpont  Morgans — and  he  has  small 
notion  of  Emporia  and  Wichita.  So  he  took  us  to  a  tailor 
shop  after  his  own  heart.  We  chose  a  modest  outfit,  with  no 
frills.  We  ordered  one  pair  of  riding  breeches  each,  and 
one  tunic  each,  and  one  American  army  cap  each.  The  tunic 
was  to  conform  to  the  recent  army  regulation  for  Red  Cross 
tunics,  and  the  trousers  were  to  match  ;  Henry  looked  at  me 
and  received  a  distress  signal,  but  he  ignored  it  and  said  non- 
chalantly, "When  can  we  have  them?"  The  tailor  told  us  to 
call  for  a  fitting  in  two  weeks,  but  we  were  going  to  the  front 
before  that.  That  made  no  difference ;  and  then  Henry  came 
to  the  real  point.  "How  much,"  he  asked,  "will  these  be?" 
The  tailor  answered  in  francs  and  we  quickly  divided  the  sum 
into  dollars.  It  made  $100.  "For  both?"  asked  Henry  hope- 
fully. "For  each,"  answered  the  tailor  firmly.  There  stood 
Mr.   Hoppen,    of   Morgans.     There   also   stood   Wichita    and 


Emporia.  Henry's  eyes  did  not  bat ;  Mr.  Hoppen  wore  a 
shimmering  Sam  Browne  belt.  Looking  casually  at  it  Henry 
asked : 

"Shall  we  require  one  of  those?" 

"Gentlemen  are  all  wearing  them,  sir,"  answered  the  tailor. 

"How  much  ?"  queried  Henry. 

"Well,  you  gentlemen  are  a  trifle  thick,  sir,  and  we'll  have 
to  have  them  specially  made,  but  I  presume  we  may  safely 
say  $14  each,  sir !" 

Henry  did  not  even  look  at  me,  but  lifted  the  wormwood  to 
his   lips  and   quaffed  it.     "Make   two,"   he   answered. 

The  world  should  not  be  unsafe  for  democracy  if  Wichita 
and  Emporia  could  help  it ! 

Evidences  of  German  frightfulness  were  not  slow  to 
disclose  themselves.  Indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  otherwise,  where  Germans  and  frightfulness  are 
synonymous  terms: 

Four  days  later  we  were  sitting  in  the  courtyard  of  a  little 
tavern  in  St.  Dizier.  A  young  French  soldier  came  up,  and 
tried  his  English  on  us.  He  found  that  we  had  been  to  Ver- 
dun. And  he  asked,  "Have  you  heard  the  news  from  the  big 
base  hospital?"  We  had  not.  Then  he  told  us  that  the  night 
before  the  German  airmen  had  come  to  the  hospital  early  in 
the  night  and  had  dropped  their  eggs — incendiary  bombs.  An 
hour  later  they  came  and  dropped  some  high  explosives.  They 
came  again  at  midnight  and  because  there  were  no  anti- 
aircraft guns  near  by — the  Allies  until  those  August  and  Sep- 
tember German  raids  never  had  dreamed  that  hospitals  would 
be  raided — they  came  again  swooping  low  and  turned  their 
machine  guns  on  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  in  the  compound 
who  were  taking  the  wounded  out  of  the  burning  building. 
Then  toward  morning  they  came  and  dropped  handbills  which 
declared,  "If  you  don't  want  your  hospitals  bombed,  move 
them  back  further  from  the  front !" 

The  Germans  were  not  acting  in  the  heat  of  passion.  They 
were  fighting  scientifically,  even  if  barbarously.  For  every 
mile  a  hospital  is  moved  back  of  the  line  makes  it  that  much 
harder  to  stop  gangrene  in  the  wounded.  And  by  checking 
gangrene  we  are  saving  a  great  majority  of  our  wounded  to 
return  to  battle. 

In  the-  first  hospital  that  they  visited  there  were 
wounded  German  prisoners,  some  fifteen  years  old, 
some  past  fifty.  There  were  slope-shouldered,  hollow- 
chested,  pale-faced  men  of  the  academic  type  with 
glasses  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  there  were 
scrubby-looking  men  wTho  seemed  to  be  "the  dirt  and 
the  dross,  the  dust  and  the  scum  of  the  earth" : 

And  we  saw  also  some  well-set-up  Germans,  and  in  a  bull- 
pen near  the  railroad  station  waiting  for  the  trains  to  take 
them  to  the  interior  of  France  were  six  thousand  German 
prisoners — for  the  most  part  well-made  men.  Here  aud  there 
a  scrub — a  boy,  a  defective,  or  an  old  man ;  showing  that  the 
Germans  are  working  these  classes  through  the  army ;  but  in- 
dicating, so  far  as  one  batch  of  prisoners  from  one  part  of 
the  battle  line  may  indicate,  that  the  Germans  still  have  a 
splendid  fighting  army.  But  the  old  German  army  that  came 
raging  through  Belgium  and  northern  France  in  1914  is  gone. 
Germany  is  well  past  the  peak  in  man  power,  as  shown  in  the 
soldiers  of  the  line.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  morale  of  the 
German  line  has  its  best  days  behind  it.  The  American  am- 
bulance men  in  the  Verdun  sector  told  us  of  a  company  of 
German  soldiers  who  had  come  across  a  few  nights  before 
to  surrender,  after  killing  their  officers.  They  appeared  at 
about  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  told  the  French  to  cease  firing 
at  exactly  that  time  the  next  night  for  ten  minutes  and  an- 
other troop  of  Germans  would  come  across.  The  French 
ceased  at  the  agreed  hour  and  thirty  more  came  over  and 
brought  the  mail  to  their  comrades !  That,  of  course,  is  not 
a  usual  occurrence.  But  similar  instances  are  found.  The 
best  one  can  say  of  the  German  morale  in  the  army  is  that  it 
is  spotted.  In  civilian  life  the  nearer  one  gets  to  Germany 
the  surer  one  is  that  the  civilian  morale  seems  to  be  sound. 
These  things  we  found  in  the  air  up  near  the  front  line 
trenches,  where  German  prisoners  talk,  and  where  one  sees 
the  war  "close  up." 

The  approach  to  the  battle  front  was  not  without  its 
excitements.  First  came  the  aid  posts  and  the  ceme- 
teries, and  then  shells  began  to  fall  in  unpleasant 
proximity,  and  among  them  a  gas  shell  that  failed  to 
explode,  but  that  leaked  chlorine  gas.  Caution  was  evi- 
dently advisable: 

From  the  major:  "How  far  forward  can  we  go  toward 
Hill  304;  we  would  like  to  see  it,  but  have  no  desire  to  go 
further  than  you  care  to  have  us." 

And  from  the  French  lieutenant  in  charge :  "Go  to  Berlin 
if  you  want  to !" 

It  occurred  to  Henry  and  me,  considering  our  feelings,  that 
the  major's  nonchalant  use  of  that  "we"  was  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  But  when  he  started  forward  we 
followed.  Our  moral  cowardice  overwhelmed  our  physical  cow- 
ardice, and  our  legs  tracked  ahead  while  our  hearts  tracked 
back.  The  major  swung  along  the  road  at  a  fast  clip;  Mr. 
Norton  went  with  him.  For  short-geared  men  we  followed  as 
fast  as  we  could,  but  it  was  at  a  respectful  distance.  Nearer 
and  nearer  we  came  to  the  open  field,  and  by  the  same  token, 
quicker  and  nearer  and  hotter  came  the  German  shells.  We 
were  continually  on  the  duck.  Our  progress  had  an  accordion 
rhythm  that  made  distance  come  slow.  We  came  to  a  dead 
mule  in  the  road.  He  had  been  bombed  recently,  and  was 
not  ready  for  visitors.  Now  a  mule  is  not  nature's  master- 
piece at  his  best ;  but  in  the  transition  state  between  a  mule 
and  hamburger,  a  mule  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  As  we 
passed  the  forward  reaches  of  the  mule  Henry  began  his 
kidding.  He  always  begins  to  guy  a  situation  under  emotion. 
"Bill,"  he  cried,  "if  we  die  we'll  at  least  save  our  nice  new 
hundred-dollar  uniforms  down  there  in  Paris  !"  And  from  me 
he  got  this :  "And  say,  Henry — if  we  die  we  won't  have  to 
face  our  wives  and  tell  'em  we  paid  that  much  for  a  two-piece 
suit!     There's  that  comfort  in  sudden  death!" 

It  takes  some  little  time  to  get  used  to  shells,  but  the 
art  may  be  acquired  by  practice.  The  author  tells  us 
that  they  awaited  the  new  arrivals  with  commendable 
fortitude,  and  especially  one  that  seemed  from  the 
sound  to  be  the  granddaddy  of  all  shells : 

And  then  it  struck — whanged  with  an  awful  roar  about 
seventy-five  feet  from  us,  against  the  bare  trunk  of  a  shell- 
stripped  tree.  We  knew  without  looking  that  the  shell  had 
hit  the  tree.  Then  our  consciousness  recorded  the  fact  that  a 
French  soldier  had  been  standing  by  that  tree.  And  slowly 
and  in  terror  we  turned  our  eyes  tree-ward.  The  tree  was  a 
mass  of  splinters.  It  looked  like  a  special  sale  of  toothpicks 
in  a  show  window.  Then  we  turned  our  eyes  toward  the  place 
whese  we  had  last  seen  the  French  soldier.  We  hardly  dared 
to  look.  But  instead  of  seeing  a  splatter  of  blood  and  flesh 
upon  the  earth  by  the  tree  stump,  we  saw  the  soldier  rise 
from  the  buckbrush  where  he  had  been  ducking  and  light  a 


cigarette.  The  shell  had  hit  not  a  dozen  feet  above  him, 
but  had  sprayed  its  fountain  from  him,  instead  of  toward  him. 
He  had  some  trouble  lighting  his  cigarette  and  was  irritated 
for  a  second  at  his  inconvenience.  But  so  far  as  we  could 
see,  the  fact  that  death  had  reached  for  him  and  missed  him 
by  inches  had  left  no  impression  upon  his  mind.  Three  years 
in  war  had  wrought  some  deep  change  in  him.  Was  it  en- 
tirely in  his  nerves  or  was  it  deeper  than  nerves,  a  certain 
calmness  of  soul— or  was  it  merely  a  dramatic  expression  of  a 
soldierly  attitude  ?     We  did  not  know. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  an  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  programme. 
One  wonders  if  all  Americans  insist  upon  similar  inter- 
views. Probably  they  do,  and  we  may  suppose  that  they 
are  usually  granted  in  a  world  now  being  made  safe  for 
democracy,  but  not  for  generals : 

After  passing  through  many  villages  crowded  with  our 
troops  we  came  to  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary forces.  We  found  General  Pershing  in  a  long  brick 
j  building — two  or  three  stories  high,  facing  a  wide  white 
parade  ground.  The  place  had  been  used  evidently  as  a 
barracks  for  French  soldiers  in  peace  times,  and  was  fitted 
to  the  uses  of  our  army.  We  met  a  member  of  his  staff,  a 
sort  of  outer  guard,  and  with  scarcely  a  preliminary  halt  were 
taken  to  the  general.  He  seems  easy  of  access,  which  is  a 
sign  that  he  plays  no  favorites  and  has  no  court.  Any  one 
with  business  can  see  him.  He  met  us  in  a  plain  bare  room 
with  a  square  new  American-looking  desk  in  the  midst  of  it. 
He  sat  behind  the  desk,  cordial  enough  but  with  the  air  of 
one  who  will  be  pleased  to  have  business  start,  and  polite- 
nesses stop.     So  we  plunged  straight  to  the  business  in  hand. 

The  author  wished  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to 
recreations  for  the  men,  and  he  says  that  it  took  him 
three  minutes  to  do  so,  and  that  General  Pershing  oc- 
cupied about  two  minutes  in  his  reply: 

He  was  brief,  exact,  candid,  and  final.  He  stood  for  the 
most  part,  as  he  talked ;  spoke  low.  fumbled  for  no  word, 
and  looked  into  his  hearers'  eyes.  The  politician  looks  over 
their  shoulders.  We  spoke  for  two  or  three  minutes  with  him 
about  the  work  of  our  troops  this  winter,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  decision  of  the  man.  He  seemed — perhaps  subcon- 
sciously— afraid  that  public  opinion  at  home  would  demand 
that  he  put  our  men  into  the  trenches  to  hold  their  own  sector 
too  early.  He  evidently  believed  that  during  our  first  winter 
the  men  should  go  in  by  squads  and  perhaps  companies  or 
later  in  regimental  units  for  educational  purposes,  working 
with  the  English  and  the  French  learning  the  trench  game. 
But  we  felt  clearly  that  he  believed  strongly  that_  it  would 
be  spring  before  we  should  occupy  any  portion  of  the  line 
ourselves.  There  was  a  firmness  about  him,  not  expressed 
in  words.  No  one  could  say  that  he  had  said  what  we  thought 
he  had  conveyed  to  us.  Yet  each  of  us  was  sure  that  the 
general  would  not  be  moved  from  his  decision.  He  breathes 
confidence  in  him  into  people's  hearts.  He  never  seems 
confidential ;  though  he  is  entirely  candid.  Again  one  feels 
sure  that  there  is  no  court  around  him.  He  seems  wise  with 
his  own  wisdom,  which  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  wisdom 
of  every  one  who  may  have  business  with  him.  He  will  not 
be  knocked  off  his  feet;  he  will  do  no  military  stunts.  The 
American  soldiers  will  not  go  into  action  until  we  have 
enough  troops  to  hold  our  part  of  the  line  and  we  will  not 
start  an  offensive  until  we  can  back  it  up.  This  all  came 
glowing  out  of  the  firm,  kind,  wise,  soldierly  face  of  General 
Pershing,  and  it  needed  no  words  to  verify  it.  Superfluous 
words  might  have  contradicted  the  message  of  his  mien  ;  for 
they  might  have  added  boast  to   simple  statement. 

The  author  tells  us  of  an  interview  between  Dorothy 
Canfield  and  two  poilus  who  climbed  into  her  railroad 
compartment  through  the  window  and  while  the  train 
was  going  at  about  forty  miles  an  hour.  They  had 
never  before  seen  an  American,  and  did  not  intend  to 
lose  the  opportunity  to  improve  their  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  its  people,  and  incidentally  to  communi- 
cate their  own  opinions  about  the  war : 

"See  here,  you  know,  we've  had  enough  of  it  .  .  .  ivc 
can't  stand  it  any  more!  I'm  just  back  from  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  .  ,  .  you  know  what  that's  been  for  the  last  month' 
.  .  then  he  gave  me  a  terrible  description  of  that  battle 
.  .  .  'how  do  you  expect  men  to  go  back  to  that  ...  do 
you  know  what  happens  to  you  when  you  live  for  twenty- 
thirty  days  like  that?  .  .  .  you  go  mad!  Yes.  that's  what 
happens  to  you  .  .  .  that's  what's  the  trouble  with  me 
now  ...  I  know  I  sound  wild.  I  am  wild  .  .  .  /  can't 
stand  any  more  .  .  .  it's  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can 
endure  to  go  back  into  that !  Why  don't  the  Americans  get 
in  it  if  they  are  going  to  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  they  can't  any 
sooner  ...  but  why  didn't  they  get  »i,  before  !  Oh,  yes. 
I  know  why.  I  know  .  .  -  but  when  you  are  mad  you 
can't  stop  to  reason.  We  look  at  it  this  way.  .  .  .  When 
we're  not  mad,  from  having  been  too  many  days  under  fire 
.  .  .  we  say,  as  we  talk  it  over.  .  .  .  There  are  the 
English  .  .  .  they've  done  splendidly  .  .  .  they've  taken 
two  years,  it  is  true,  to  get  their  army  really  in  shape  .  .  . 
but  they  didn't  have  anything  to  begin  with  .  .  .  they're 
fine  ...  all  that  we  could  expect.  But  all  the  same,  during 
the  two  years,  Frenchmen  were  dying  like  flies  .  .  .  just 
watering  the  whole  north  with  blood  .  .  .  yes,  I've  seen 
a  brook  run  red  just  like  the  silly  poems  that  nobody  believed. 
And  the  Americans  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  suppose  this  man  and 
I  should  get  to  quarreling.  Of  course  you  can't  jump  right 
in  and  decide  which  is  to  blame,  if  you  don't  know  much 
about  the  beginning.  You  have  to  stand  off  and  watch,  and 
see  which  fights  fair,  and  all  the  rest  .  .  .  but  white 
you  are  deciding,  all  France  is  dying.  It  is  time  the  weight 
of  the  defense  is  taken  off  France  .  .  .  there  won't  be  any 
Frenchmen  left  alive  in  France  .  .  .  and  here  she  is  with 
all  these  foreigners  over-running  her  !  Do  you  suppose  they 
are  going  to  leave  after  the  war?  Not  much.  All  these 
Algerians  and  Senegals  and  Anamites — not  to  speak  of  the 
Belgians  and  English  and  Americans  .  .  .  there  won't  be 
any  Frenchmen  left  alive,  and  France  will  be  populated  by 
foreigners  .  .  .  that's  what  we  have  to  look  forward  to 
for  all  the  reward  of  our  blood.  They  keep  promising  help, 
but  they  don't  bring  it  We  have  to  go  back  and  go  back! 
I  tell  you,  madarae,  three  years  is  too  long  a  time!  No  man 
can  stand  three  years  of  war  !  It  makes  you  into  somebody 
else  .  .  .  you've  died  so  many  times  you're  like  a  walking 
corpse." 

It  is  easy  to  select  passages  suitable  for  quotation 
from  such  a  book  as  this  because  all  the  passages  it  con- 
tains are  suitable  for  quotation.  It  is  delightful  from 
cover  to  oover. 

The  Martial  Adventures  of  Henry  .  nt  Me.  By 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Local  clearings  for  June,  as  reported  by 
Frederick  H.  Colburn,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Clearing  House  Association,  were 
very  large,  but  fell  short  of  constituting  a 
record. 

The  total  for  June  was  $461,131,340.43,  as 
compared  with  $415,504,188.61   in  June,   1917. 

For  the  week  ending  Saturday  the  clear- 
ings aggregated  $109,148,083,  as  compared 
with  $9S,964,725.84  in  the  corresponding  week 
in   1917. 

Saturday's  clearings  were  $15,460,011.12. 


Total  reserves  and  total  resources  showed 
slight  declines,  according  to  the  wreekly  re- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  The  former  now  stands  at  $131,- 
374,000,  as  compared  with  $136,640,000  in  the 
preceding  week,  while  the  latter  is  now  $217,- 
937,000,  as  against  $225,668,000.  Gold  re- 
serves now  stand  in  relation  to  net  deposits 
and  note  liability  in  the  ratio  of  69.22  per 
cent.  Total  gross  deposits  are  $87,674,000, 
as  compared  with  $99,860,000  in  the  preceding 
week.  

The  Superior  Court  of  San  Francisco  has 
granted  the  German  Savings  and  Loan  So- 
ciety permission  to  change  its  name  to  the 
San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Societ3r  and 
the  superintendent  of  banks  and  the  secretary 
of  state  have  issued  the  necessary  certificates 
authorizing  this  to  be  done.  As  soon  as  these 
proceedings  are  legally  effective,  the  change 
will  be  immediately  made,  of  which  the  de- 
positors, stockholders,  and  the  public  generally 
will  be  duly  advised.  This  strong  financial 
institution  is  an  American  corporation  char- 
tered by  the  State  of  California  in  186S,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  conducting  a  success- 
ful banking  business  in  San  Francisco.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  financial  institutions  in 
the  state,  having  assets  of  $59,397,625.20  and 
depositors  numbering   60,964. 


Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  munici- 
pal bonds  have  been  held  by  large  institutions 
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and  investors  throughout  the  country  during 
the  last  decade  without  the  loss  of  a  dollar. 
These  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  munici- 
pal bonds  are  such  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  their  reliability  that  it  is  unecessary  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  this  feature.  However, 
lest  some  critics  belittle  municipal  bonds  by 
stating  that  investors  purchase  them  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  Federal  income 
taxes,  it  is  worth  while  to  state  that  as  all 
investments  of  the  institutions  referred  to  are 
free  from  taxation,  it  is  evident  that  mu- 
nicipal bonds  are  bought  by  them  because  of 
their  inherent  soundness  and  safety,  and  not 
because  of  the  tax-exemption  feature. 

Every  large  investor  and  student  of  finance 
realizes  the  enviable  position  held  by  munici- 
pal bonds,  among  investment  securities,  but 
few  appreciate  the  different  features  on  which 
their  purchase  price  is  determined  and  why 
one  bond  of  apparently  the  same  grade  is 
offered  on  a  different  basis  than  another. 

Municipal  bonds  conceded  to  be  the  choicest 
issues  are  those  which  are  eligible  by  state 
legislation  for  purchase  by  savings  banks  in 
New  York  State.  Briefly,  a  few  of  the  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  in  cities  outside  of 
Xew  York  State  (all  subdivisions  within  the 
state  are  "legal")  are  population  of  45,000, 
incorporation  for  twenty-five  years  or  more, 
that  the  net  debt  of  the  city  is  less  than  7 
per  cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation  and  that 
the  state  in  which  the  city  is  located  has  not 
defaulted  since  January  1,  1861,  in  payment 
of  its  obligations.  This  excludes  cities  of  the 
Southern  States  with  the  exception  of  Texas, 
Florida,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky.  Obviously 
these  restrictive  features  preclude  the  bonds 
of  any  city  lacking  good  financial  reputation 
from  being  a  legal  investment  for  savings 
banks,  and  yet  you  will  notice  the  different 
yields  on  prices  which  would  be  asked  for  the 
following  (all  "legal")  in  the  present  market: 
San  Francisco,  California,  4.S0  per  cent.;  El 
Paso,  Texas,  4.90 ;  New  York.  4.65 ;  Phila- 
delphia, 4.25  ;  Rochester.  Xew  York,  4.45  ;  Cin- 
cinnati, 4.65 ;  Omaha,  4.75 ;  Yonkers,  New 
York,  4.70. 

The  difference  in  the  bases  of  these  securi- 
ties may  be  due  to  tax  exemptions  in  certain 
states  where  the  personal  tax  is  particularly 
high  or  it  may  be  due  to  sentiment.  Unques- 
tionably the  obligations  of  all  these  cities  are 
intrinsically  sound.  Nevertheless  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  market  prices  and  it  is  the 
business  of  the  seller  of  municipal  bends  to 
be  familiar  not  only  with  the  difference  in 
prices,  but  also  with  the  reasons  therefor.  It 
is  always  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  individual  investor  with 
the  idea  of  giving  him  the  highest  possible 
yield   commensurate   with   absolute   security. 

There  are  municipal  bonds  of  smaller  com- 
munities also  free  from  all  Federal  income 
taxes,  yielding  in  the  neighborhood  oi  Sl/2  per 
cent,  to  6  per  cent.  Size  is  not  always  an  ele- 
ment of  strength  and  many  of  these  higher 
yield  bonds  are  conservative  and  desirable. 
But  it  is  just  as  important  to  consult  care- 
fully with  specialists  in  purchasing  this  class 
of  security  as  it  is  to  consult  highly  regarded 
specialists  in  public  utility  bonds  when  pur- 
chasing street  railway  securities.  To  deter- 
mine the  price  of  the  so-called  "legal"  bonds 
is  simple  and  purely  elementary  compared  with 
judging  the  values  of  the  smaller  instru- 
mentalities of  far-away  states  such  as  school, 
levee,  and  drainage  districts,  etc.  This  takes 
years  of  study  and  concentration. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  market  prices  and 
intrinsic  values  of  such  municipal  bonds  can 
be  acquired  only  by  constant  transactions  ex- 
clusively in  this  class  of  securities.  There- 
fore, buy  your  municipal  bonds  from  a  spe- 
cialist. Municipal  bonds  properly  issued  em- 
body all  the  features  of  an  attractive  invest- 
ment, which  are  safety,  marketability,  and  rea- 
sonably generous  return — to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
emption from  all  Federal  income  taxes. 

Municipals  are  selling  today  at  very  at- 
tractive prices.  They  may  go  fractionally 
lower,  but  investors  purchasing  at  present 
levels  will  be  well  satisfied  over  a  long  run 
of  years.  To  the  wise  investor  the  cardinal 
virtue  is  safety.  The  allurement  of  heavy  in- 
terest return  is  vitiated  if  the  principal  in- 
vested is  even  slightly  jeopardized. 


In  connection  with  tax  requisitions  Wash- 
ington has  some  interesting  statistics  regarding 
incomes.  It  is  shown  that  the  number  of  citi- 
zens enjoying  taxable  incomes  has  been  in- 
creasing by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  past 
few  years.  When  we  come  to  comparisons 
of  those  with  annual  incomes  of  $100,000  or 
more  it  is  found  that  in  three  years  the  num- 
ber of  each  class  has  doubled  and  in  most  in- 
stances has  approximately  trebled.  The  taxes, 
of  course,  will  reduce  these  incomes  consider- 
ably, but  we  have  here  an  illuminating  side- 
light on  the  increasing  buying  power  in  the 
market  A  great  many  ordinary  lines  of  spec- 
ulation have  been  closed  because  of  fixation 
of  prices.  A  great  many  centres  of  specula- 
tion and  investment  have  been  virtually  closed 
because  of  war  conditions,  which  also  have 
definitely  interfered  with  many  forms  of  en- 
terprise that  in  normal  times  have  made  their 
appeal    to    investor    and    speculator.      We    are 


doing  business  on  a  war  basis  and  the  "non- 
essentials" must  be  relegated  to  the  rear. 
Consequently,  with  investment  funds  piling  up 
at  an  enormous  rate  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  stock  market  makes  the  strongest 
kind  of  appeal  not  only  to  the  wealthy  classes 
in  this  country,  but  abroad  as  well.  In  the 
circumstances  I  think  it  idle  to  believe  that 
our  industrials  that  in  many  instances  have 
earned  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
quite  as  much  as  they  are  selling  for  will 
stay  down  for  long,  no  matter  how  high  taxes 
may  be  for  a  year  or  two. 

Steel  and  iron  and  equipment  shares  repre- 
sent about  the  best  the  market  has  to  offer. 
But  rails,  essentially  peace  propositions,  look 
to  be  in  about  the  same  position  they  were 
last  December  before  the  President  announced 
the  plan  for  government  control,  which  caused 
an  overnight  rise  of  ten  to  twenty  points. 


Directors  of  the  German  Savings  and  Loan 
Society  have  declared  the  regular  semi-annual 
stockholders'  dividend  of  $75  per  share,  plus 
the  usual  extra  of  $50.  Both  dividends  are 
payable  on  or  after  July   1st. 


The  statement  made  by  the  Canadian  finance 
minister  to  the  effect  that  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Capital  Issues  Committee  of  the 
United  States  permission  for  the  issue  of  cer- 
tain Canadian  securities  in  New  York,  and  the 
hope  he  expressed  at  the  same  time  for  a 
satisfactory  outcome  of  the  exchange  situa- 
tion, have  not  yet  had  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  price  of  New  York  funds  in  Canada. 
At  the  close  of  business  in  May  the  quotation 
was  1  9-32  and  since  that  time  the  price  has 
strengthened.  It  is  anticipated,  however,  that 
the  more  drastic  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  commodities  not  regarded  as  essential 
and  increased  exports  of  manufactures  will. 
in  due  course,  bring  about  an  adjustment  of 
the  trade  position.  During  last  month  Can- 
adian maturities  in  the  United  States  were 
negligible,  but  during  the  next  three  months 
the  aggregate  will  be  $35,000,000.  Exports  of 
gold  amounting  to  $4,000,000  were  recently 
made  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  securities  market  there  has  been  a 
very  ready  absorption  of  municipal  and  pro- 
vincial issues,  and  at  prices  much  better  than 
those  obtained  in  the  early  part  of  the  yer.r. 
One  provincial  issue  of  under  a  million  of- 
fered in  the  local  market  was  withdrawn,  the 
best  offer  being  on  the  basis  of  about  6.70 
per  cent.  Other  issues  are  pending  which  will 
make  the  total  amount  offered  during  June 
higher  than  usual.  In  many  cases  municipali- 
ties have  offered  their  securities  to  their  own 
citizens  and  the  quantity  absorbed  in  this  way 
has  been  considerable. 

The  April  bank  statement  showed  marked 
increases  in  cash  resources  and  deposits,  but 
commercial  loans  declined  as  is  usual  at  this 
season.  There  was  a  decided  increase  in  loans 
to  municipalities,  which  stood  at  $55,685,000 
as  compared  with  $36,000,000  at  the  close  of 
April  a  year  ago.  They  will,  however,  be  re- 
duced by  the  proceeds  of  issues  about  to  be 
made.  With  a  view  to  retiring  some  of  their 
maturing  obligations  which  are  secured  by  ar- 
rears of  taxes,  municipalities  are  prosecuting 
the  collection  of  these  taxes  with  greater  vigor. 
The  total  deposits  of  the  banks  including 
those  of  the  Provincial  and  Dominion  govern- 
ments, amounted  at  the  close  of  April  to 
S1.S40.000.000,  or  $23,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
figures  of  the  previous  month,  and  $164,000.- 
000  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  a 
year  ago.  The  requirements  of  the  Dominion 
government  during  the  next  few  months,  or 
until  the  next  loan  is  issued,  will,  it  is  esti- 
mated, be  fully  $200,000,000,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  a  recent  meeting  be- 
tween the  bankers  and  the  finance  minister. 
The  proceeds  of  the  last  loan,  as  indicated  by 
the  bank  statement,  are  almost  exhausted. 

The  exportation  of  gold  has  been  prohibited 
except  under  license. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  has  an- 
nounced an  advance  offering  of  Yakima 
County,  Washington,  6  per  cent,  road  bonds 
at  prices  to  yield  investors  from  5.15  to  5.45 
per  cent  according  to  maturity.  The  bonds 
are  due  serially  in  from  one  to  fifteen  years. 
Yakima  County  has  an  assessed  valuation  of 
$34,229,131  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
$213,000.  The  population  is  estimated  at  55,- 
000.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
West  in  point  of  value  of  its  agricultural 
products..  

The  United  States  government's  monthly 
crop  estimate  of  June  shows  a  yield  of  169,- 
000,000  bushels  larger  than  last  year's  win- 
ter wheat  crop,  and  the  third  largest  in  the 
country's  history.  The  exceptionally  favor- 
able weather  conditions  of  a  heavy  snowfall 
in  the  late  winter  months,  after  an  unfavor- 
able autumn  drought,  produced  these  unex- 
pected results,  while  early  crops  were  equally 
prevalent  where  the  spring-sown  wheat  was  be- 
ginning to  grow.  As  to  that  crop,  there  had 
been  much  divergence  of  opinion,  both  regard- 
ing acreage  planted  and  regarding  the  average 
condition.     The   department's   first  report   on 
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spring  wheat  was  given  out  last  week.  It  was 
very  remarkable.  Instead  of  the  disappointing 
acreage  which  had  been  feared,  even  in  the 
grain  trade,  the  area  planted  to  spring  wheat 
was  shown  to  have  increased  3,450,000  acres 
over  that  of  1917,  or  fully  18  per  cent.  Even 
the  acreage  harvested  in  the  great  crop  of 
1915  fell  short  of  this  year's  planting  by  more 
than  three  million  acres.  On  this  unprece- 
demedly  large  area  the  average  condition  of 
the  crop  in  June  was  within  a  small  fraction 
of  the  highest  condition  reached  in  twenty 
years. 

The  indicated  yield  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
government  is  not  only  61,000,000  bushels 
greater  than  the  last  crop's  June  indication,  but 
has  only  once  been  exceeded  in  the  actual 
harvest  out-turn.  The  Washington  forecast  of 
931,000,000  bushels  for  the  entire  wheat  crop 
would  run  forty  million  bushels  beyond  any 
other  yield  except  the  "billion-bushel  harvest" 
of  1915.  No  doubt  the  realizing  of  the  pre- 
dicted yield  will  be  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter of  this  summer's  weather  in  the  spring 
wheat  country.  A  turn  for  the  worse  in 
growing  conditions  would  reduce  the  indi- 
cated yield ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  possible  that  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent ideal  conditions  may  (as  was  the  case  in 
1915)  raise  the  estimate  to  the  thousand- 
million-bushel  figure.  The  winter  wheat  crop 
is  practically  "made,"  and  spring  wheat  has 
begun  growth  under  favorable  auspices. 

What,  then,  in  tangible  reality,  would  such 
a  harvest  mean  to  the  general  situation  ? 
Taken  along  with  the  recent  great  curtail- 
ment in  home  consumption  of  wheat,  it  would 
probably  leave  for  export  and  reserves  a 
greater  supply  than  in  any  previous  grain 
year  of  our  history.  It  would  make  possible 
the  shipment  from  our  Atlantic  ports  of  three 
or  four  times  as  much  wheat  as  we  have  sent 
out  during  the  past  twelve  months.  If  this 
were  done,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  food 
shortage  among  our  allies,  always  supposing 
ship  facilities  to  carry  the  grain  to  Europe. 
A  harvest  of  such  magnitude  in  1917  would 
have  found  the  ocean  transportation  service 
virtually  unable  to   handle  it. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  are  offering  a  substantial 
block  of  West  Side  Irrigation  District  Bonds. 
This  is  the  first  offering  of  these  bonds  to 
which  the  public  in  general  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  subscribe,  inasmuch  as  the  previous 
offering  was  taken  up  by  local  banks  and 
closely  held,  none  of  the  bonds  coming  on 
the  open  market.  The  West  Side  Irrigation 
District  comprises  11,800  acres  of  exceed- 
ingly fertile  land,  entirely  under  cultivation, 
located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  San 
Joaquin  County.  The  total  debt  is  but  $33.50 
per  acre,  while  the  land  is  conservatively 
valued  at  $150  per  acre.  As  is  the  case  with 
all  California  Irrigation  District  Bonds,  the 
bonds  of  this  district  are  a  tax  lien  coming 
ahead  of  all  other  obligations  including  first 
mortgages  on  the  land,  and  their  payment  is 
insured  by  the  fact  that  the  land  itself  is 
subject  to  sale  to  cover  delinquent  taxes. 


Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  report,  as  an  evidence 
of  the  development  of  the  securities  business 
among  small  investors,  that  $11,000,000  of  the 
Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  8  per 
cent,  cumulative  second  preferred  stock  has 
been  distributed  among  eight  thousand  pur- 
chasers, or  an  average  of  about  thirteen 
shares  per  capita.  This  issue  was  handled  in 
the  local  market  by  Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.,  who 
reported  a  successful  sale  in  the  Coast  dis- 
trict. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CAVE-MAN  AS  HE  IS. 


Stephen  Leacock  Writes  of  Primitive  Humanity. 


I  had  penetrated  into  the  caves  far  beyond 
my  guides.  I  carried  a  revolver  and  had  with 
me  an  electric  lantern,  but  the  increasing  sun- 
light in  the  cave  as  I  went  on  had  rendered 
the  latter  needless. 

There  he  sat,  a  huge  figure,  clad  in  a 
great  wolfskin.  Beside  him  lay  a  great  club. 
Across  his  knee  was  a  spear  round  which  he 
was  binding  sinews  that  tightened  under  his 
muscular  hand.  His  head  was  bent  over  his 
task.  His  matted  hair  had  fallen  over  his 
eyes.  He  did  not  see  me  till  I  was  close  be- 
side him  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the  cave.  I 
gave  a  slight  cough. 

"Excuse  me!"  I  said. 

The  Cave-man  gave  a  startled  jump. 

"My  goodness,"  he  said.  "You  startled 
me !" 

I   could  see  that  he  was  quite  trembling. 

"You  came  along  so  suddenly,"  he  said, 
"it  gave  me  the  jumps."  Then  he  muttered, 
more  to  himself  than  to  me,  "Too  much  of 
this  darned  cave-water !  I  must  quit  drink- 
ing it." 

I  sat  down  near  the  Cave-man  on  a  stone, 
taking  care  to  place  my  revolver  carefully 
behind  it.  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  a 
loaded  revolver,  especially  as  I  get  older, 
makes  me  nervous.  I  was  afraid  that  he 
might  start  fooling  with  it.  One  can't  be  too 
careful. 

As  a  way  of  opening  conversation  I  picked 
up  the  Cave-man's  club. 

"Say,"  I  said,  "that's  a  great  club  you  have, 
eh  ?      By  gee  !   it's  heavy  !" 

"Look  out !"  said  the  Cave-man  with  a  cer- 
tain agitation  in  his  voice  as  he  reached  out 
and  took  the  club  from  me.  "Don't  fool  with 
that  club  !  It's  loaded  !  You  know  you  could 
easily  drop  the  club  on  your  toes,  or  on  mine. 
A  man  can't  be  too  careful  with  a  loaded 
club." 

He  rose  as  he  said  this  and  carried  the  club 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cave  where  he  leant 
it  against  the  wall.  Now  that  he  stood  up 
and  I  could  examine  him  he  no  longer  looked 
so  big.  In  fact  he  was  not  big  at  all.  The 
effect  of  size  must  have  come,  I  think,  from 
the  great  wolfskin  that  he  wore.  I  have 
noticed  the  same  thing  in  grand  opera.  I 
noticed,  too,  for  the  first  time  that  the  cave 
we  were  in  seemed  fitted  up,  in  a  rude  sort 
of  way,  like  a  dwelling-room. 

"This  is  a  nice  place  you've  got,"  I  said. 

"Dandy,  isn't  it?"  he  said,  as  he  cast  his 
eyes  around.  "She  fixed  it  up.  She's  got 
great  taste.  See  that  mud  sideboard?  That's 
the  real  thing,  A-one  mud !  None  of  your 
cheap  rock  about  that.  We  fetched  that  mud 
for  two  miles  to  make  that.  And  look  at  that 
wicker  bucket.  Isn't  it  great?  Hardly  leaks 
at  all  except  through  the  sides,  and  perhaps 
a  little  through  the  bottom.  She  wove  that. 
She's  a- humdinger  at  weaving." 

He  was  moving  about  as  he  spoke,  showing 
me  all  his  little  belongings.  He  reminded  me 
for  all  the  world  of  a  man  in  a  Harlem  flat, 
showing  a  visitor  how  convenient  it  all  is. 
Somehow,  too,  the  Cave-man  has  lost  all  ap- 
pearance   of   size.      He    looked,   in   fact,    quite 
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little,  and  when  he  had  pushed  his  long  hair 
back  from  his  forehead  he  seemed  to  wear  that 
same  worried,  apologetic  look  that  we  all 
have.  To  a  higher  being,  if  there  is  such, 
our  little  faces  one  and  all  appear,  no  doubt, 
pathetic. 

I  knew  that  he  must  be  speaking  about  his 
wife. 

"Where  is  she  ?"  I  asked. 
"My  wife?"  he  said.  "Oh,  she's  gone  out 
somewhere  through  the  caves  with  the  kid. 
You  didn't  meet  our  kid  as  you  came  along, 
did  you  ?  No  ?  Well,  he's  the  greatest  boy 
you  ever  saw.  He  was  only  two  this  19th 
of  August.  And  you  should  hear  him  say 
'Pop'  and  'Mom'  just  as  if  he  was  grown  up. 
He  is  really,  I  think,  about  the  brightest  boy 
I've  ever  known — I  mean  quite  apart  from 
being  his  father,  and  speaking  of  him  as  if 
he  were  any  one  else's  boy.  You  didn't  meet 
them  ?" 

"No."  I  said,  "I  didn't." 

"Oh,  well,"  the  Cave-man  went  on,  "there 
are  lots  of  ways  and  passages  through.  I 
guess  they  went  in  another  direction.  The 
wife  generally  likes  to  take  a  stroll  round  in 
the  morning  and  see  some  of  the  neighbors. 
But,  say,"  he  interrupted,  "I  guess  I'm  for- 
getting my  manners.  Let  me  get  you  a  drink 
of  cave-water.  Here,  take  it  in  this  stone 
mug !  There  you  are,  say  when !  Where  do 
we  get  it !  Oh,  we  find  it  in  parts  of  the  cave 
where  it  filters  through  the  soil  above.  Alco- 
holic? Oh,  yes,  about  15  per  cent.,  I  think. 
Some  say  it  soaks  all  through  the  soil  of  this 
state.  Sit  down  and  be  comfortable,  and,  say, 
if  you  hear  the  woman  coming  just  slip  your 
mug  behind  that  stone  out  of  sight.  Do  you 
mind?  Now,  try  one  of  these  elm-root  cigars. 
Oh,  pick  a  good  one — there  are  lots  of  them  !" 
We  seated  ourselves  in  some  comfort  on 
the  soft  sand,  our  backs  against  the  boulders, 
sipping  cave-water  and  smoking  elm-root 
cigars.  It  seemed  altogether  as  if  one  were 
back  in  civilization,  talking  to  a  genial  host. 
"Yes,"  said  the  Cave-man,  and  he  spoke,  as 
it  were,  in  a  large  and  patronizing  way.  "I 
generally  let  my  wife  trot  about  as  she  likes 
in  the  daytime.  She  and  the  other  women 
nowadays  are  getting  up  all  these  different 
movements,  and  the  way  I  look  at  it  is  that 
if  it  amuses  her  to  run  around  and  talk  and 
attend  meetings,  why,,  let  her  do  it.  Of 
course,"  he  continued,  assuming  a  look  of 
great    firmness,    "if    I    liked    to    put    my    foot 

down " 

"Exactly,  exactly,"  I  said.  "It's  the  same 
way  with  us  !" 

"Is  it  now?"  he  questioned  with  interest. 
"I  had  imagined  that  it  was  all  different  Out- 
side. You're  from  the  Outside,  aren't  you  ? 
I  guessed  you  must  be  from  the  skins  you 
wear." 

"Have  you  never  been  Outside?"  I  asked. 
"No  fear!"  said  the  Cave-man.  "Not  for 
mine  !  Down  here  in  the  caves,  clean  under- 
ground and  mostly  in  the  dark,  it's  all  right. 
It's  nice  and  safe."  He  gave  a  sort  of  shud- 
der. "Gee !  You  fellows  out  there  must  have 
your  nerve  to  go  walking  around  like  that 
on  the  outside  rim  of  everything,  where  the 
stars  might  fall  on  you  or  a  thousand  things 
happen  to  you.  But  then  you  Outside  Men 
have  got  a  natural  elemental  fearlessness 
about  you  that  we  Cave-men  have  lost.  I 
tell  you,  I  was  pretty  scared  when  I  looked 
up   and  saw  you  standing  there." 

"Had  you  never  seen  any  Outside  Men  ?"  I 
asked. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  answered,  "but  never  close. 
The  most  I've  done  is  to  go  out  to  the  edges 
of  the  cave  sometimes  and  look  out  and  see 
them,  Outside  Men  and  Women,  in  the  dis- 
tance. But  of  course,  in  one  way  or  another, 
we  Cave-men  know  all  about  them.  And  the 
thing  we  envy  most  in  you  Outside  Men  is 
the  way  you  treat  your  women !  By  gee ! 
You  take  no  nonsense  from  them — you  fel- 
lows are  the  real  primordial,  primitive  men. 
We've  lost  it  somehow." 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow "  I  began. 

But  the  Cave-man,  who  had  sat  suddenly 
upright,    interrupted. 

"Quick !  quick  I"  he  said.  "Hide  that  in- 
fernal mug  !  She's  coming  !  Don't  you  hear  !" 
— From  "Frenzied  Fiction,"  by  Stephen  Lea- 
cock.     Published  by  the  John  Lane  Company. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Precept  of  Silence. 
I  know  you,  solitary  griefs, 

Desolate  passions,    aching  hours! 
I  know  you,  tremulous  beliefs, 

Agonized  hopes,  and  ashen  flowers! 

The   winds   are   sometimes   sad   to    me, 
The  starry  spaces  full  of  fear; 

Mine  is  the  sorrow  of  the  sea, 

And  mine  the  sigh  of  places  drear. 

Some  players  upon  plaintive  strings 
Publish    their    wistfulness    abroad; 

I   have  not  spoken  of  these  things, 
Save  to  one  man,  and  unto  God. 

— Lionel  Johnson, 


Sons. 
Men  in  brown  with  marching  feet, 
Like    a    great    machine    moved    down    the    street, 
And  the  shrieking  of  a  fife 
Led  that   river  of  young  life, 
Soldiers  bearing  kits  and  guns. 
Mothers'    sons — mothers'    sons- 
Out  of  the  crowd  a  woman  pressed 
Forward    a  little   from  the  rest, 
"That's    him,"    she    said,    "the    third    one    there, 
The   third   one,    with    the    light  brown   hair !" 
She  caught  my  arm  and  then  she  swayed 
And  whispered — I  suppose  she  prayed. 
And  still  they  pass  with  kits  and  guns, 
Mothers'  sons. 
—From    "Love   Songs,"    by   Sara    Teasdale.      Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 


Italia  Rediviva. 
Italy,    Italy,  changeling  of  wonder, 

Dropt  of  the  gods  in  the  lap  of  the  world; 
Crooned  in  thy  cradle  by  crag-riven  thunder, 

E'er  to  its  echoes  in  new  conflicts  hurled; 
With  breath  of  thine   Alps  blow  miasmas   asunder 
And    front    the    new    future    with    banners    un- 
furled! 

Cradled  and  buried  hast  thou  without  number 
Princes  and  prelates  and  lords  of  emprise; 

No   more   may   thy   soil  foreign  despots  encumber, 
Untrammeled   thy   soul   shall    commune  with   the 
skies 

Italy,   out  of  thy  centuries'   slumber. 
Unified,  glorified,  conqueror,  rise! 

From    Frank    and    from    Ostrogoth,    Lombard,    and 
Rhaetian, 
Masterful  purpose  within  thee  still  strains; 
Genoese,   Florentine,   Pisan,    Venetian 

Commingle  their  passion  and  art  in  thy  veins; 
While  iron  of  Roman  with  fire  of  the  Grecian 
Transfusing    and    molding    thee,    hardening    re- 
mains. 

Down     from    the    North,    where    the    heavy    skies 
lower, 
Threatens     the      Teuton's     vain     storming     and 
stress. 
Thine  of  the  mountains  and  seas  is  the  power, 

The  might  of  thy  secular  heroes  no  less; 
From  glacier  and  torrent,  from  temple  and  bower, 
Thy  spirit  resurgent  to   rescue  must  press. 

Out   of  thy  very   stones,   marble,    and   mortar, 
Spell  of  old  passions  and  yearnings  is  spun; 

Borne  on  thy  breezes  and  o'er  thy  blue  water, 
Voices  of  poet  and   potentate   run; 

Quenchless      they'll      carry,      through      ruin      and 
slaughter 
Thy  warriors  sons  to  the  doom  of  the  Hun! 

From  terraced  Trieste  to  thy  tides  Tyrrhenean, 
With  triumphs  before  thee   and  sorrows  behind, 

Thy  glorious   duty  shall   burst   in   one  piean 

That  all    the    free   nations  in   chorus   shall    bind. 

Till    into    the    heights    of    thine    own    empyrean 
They  lift  the  new  chant  of  thy  passionate  mind! 

Italy,    Italy,    changeling   of  wonder, 

Dropt  of  the  gods  in  the  lap  of  the  world; 

Crooned  in  thy  cradle  by  crag-riven  thunder; 
Into    the   caldron    of  strife   ever   hurled; 

Rise,    reborn    Crusader,    the    last    yoke    to    sunder, 
Thy  challenging  gonfalons  once  more   unfurled! 

— Herman      Montagu      Donner,      in      New      York 
Times. 


Talking  of  geography  and  the  way  the  war 
is  waking  us  up  thereto,  the  following  came 
to  hand  by  the  last  mail,  says  a  Tokyo 
periodical :  "Far  East  Publishing  Company, 
Tokyo,  China."  And  from  San  Francisco, 
too  ! 
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PARK  -  PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  (formerly 
Richmond  District  Branch).  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and 
7th  Ave.  HA1GHT  STREET  BRANCH,  S.  W.  Cor. 
Haight  and  Belvedere. 

December  31st,  1917 

Assets *53.314,94S.04 

Deposits 60.079,197.54 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,235.7.->'.i.o0 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 272.014  25 

Number  of  Depositors 63,907 

For  the  six  months  ending  December  31. 1917.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  addreaa 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


Fabulous  prices,  as  far  as  the  dealings  in 
works  of  art  are  concerned  in  Japan,  have 
been  paid  for  rare  masterpieces.  At  the 
Higashi  Hongwanji  sale  a  pair  of  screens, 
with  iris  blossoms  painted  by  Ogata  Korin, 
fetched  105,000  yen  and  created  quite  a  sen- 
sation. But  at  Viscount  Akimoto's  sale  an 
album  with  eight  small-sized  paintings,  rep- 
resenting eight  scenes  of  Shosho,  by  Keishoki, 
was  sold  for  140,000  yen,  and  a  scroll  of  Eiga 
Monogatari,  by  Nobuzane,  fetched  1 16,000 
yen.  But  this  record  was  broken  when  a 
kakemono  (hanging  picture)  of  snow  land- 
scape, painted  by  Ryokai,  was  sold  for  210,000 
yen.  This  was  again  broken  when  a  pair  of 
scrolls  with  thirty-six  poems  by  Nobuzane,  in 
Marquis  Satake's  collection,  was  sold  for  the 
enormous  sum  of  353,000  yen.  This  is  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  paid  in  modern 
times  in  Japan  for  a  single  work  of  art. 


Our  Sailors  Are  Giving  Their  Lives 


To  keep  open  the  road  lo  France. 

Our  soldiers  are  going  "  over  there"  willing  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  the  preservation  of  American  ideals  —  American  Liberties — to  rid  the 
world  of  the  curse  of  Military  Autocracy. 

Their  sacrifices  are  for  you.    You  owe  ihem  something  more  than  a  cheer 
something  more  than  a  sentimental  endorsement. 

You  owe  them  the  support  of  your  money.    You  can  discharge  your  obliga- 
tions at  a  profit. 
Buy  War  Savings  Stamps. 

Save  something  each  day  to  invest  in  the  next  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds. 
We  will  help  you  help  your  country. 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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"HIGH  ADVENTURE" 

By  JAMES  NORMAN  HALL 

A  new  war  book  that  is  well 
named,  being  a  true  account  of 
air  fighting  in  France  by  one  of 
the  most  daring  American  avi- 
ators —  told  with  vividness,  humor, 
and    a  wealth  of    human  interest. 

Illustrated  from  photographs. 
$1.50 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Foe-Farrell. 
We"  suspect  that  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch 
intended  this  to  be  the  greatest  of  his  stories. 
Certainly  it  is  the  most  ambitious  of  them 
all,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  average 
reader  will  prefer  the  more  simple  style,  the 
less  complicated  narrative  form,  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  It  is  not  the  metier  of  "Q"  to 
build  up  the  gigantic,  the  monstrous,  or  the 
weird.  Sometimes  he  seems  to  feel  this  him- 
self and  to  swerve  from  his  goal  into  lower 
and  safer  levels. 

The  story  itself  in  its  essentials  is  a  simple 
one.  Peter  Farrell  is  a  candidate  at  a  mu- 
nicipal election  in  London.  He  brings  a 
charge  of  vivisection  against  Dr.  Foe,  a  well- 
known  scientist  of  University  College,  and  as 
a  result  Dr.  Foe's  laboratory  is  wrecked  by  a 
mob  and  the  recorded  work  of  a  lifetime 
is  destroyed.  Foe  swears  vengeance  upon 
Farrell.  It  shall  not  be  a  vengeance  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  but  something  subtle  and 
terrible.  He  will  attach  himself  to  his  enemy, 
never  Idsing  sight  of  him,  dogging  his  foot- 
steps, wearing  him  down  and  out  by  a  sort 
of  stealthy  terror. 

We  are  invited  to  witness  the  process  from 
beginning  to  end.  The  pursuit  takes  its 
course  through  Europe.  The  enemies  are  to- 
gether in  New  York  and  the  apparent  amities 
between  them  are  but  a  thin  disguise  to  the 
volcanic  hates  below.  Then  we  find  Foe  and 
Farrell  on  a  desert  island  with  a  suggestion 
of  pirates,  maroouings,  buried  treasures,  and 
other  items  of  the  Stevensonian  and  Con- 
radian  equipments.  At  last  comes  tragedy, 
ugly  and  sordid,  and  we  reach  the  last  page 
without  much  regret  and  wondering  if  it  is 
possible  that  so  much  hatred  could  be  aroused 
by  an  election  speech,  however  malicious. 
Now  if  Farrell  had  robbed  Foe  of  his  wife 
or  done  any  other  unforgiveable  thing — but 
an  election  speech,  no  matter  what  its  disas- 
trous results ! 

There  are  no  women  of  any  particular  im- 
portance in  Sir  Arthur's  new  story.  They  flit 
dimly  through  its  pages.  We  are  aware  of 
them  lurking  in  backgrounds  furtively,  but 
they  know  better  than  to  intrude.  The  war, 
too,  makes  its  appearance,  also  in  the  back- 
ground, and  apparently  because  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  leave  it  out  while  everything  else  is 
in.  There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  humor  in 
the  form  of  racy  dialogue,  but  it  is  always 
the  same  kind  of  humor.  Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  is  so  practiced  a  writer  that  he  can 
not  help  being  interesting,-  but  we  may  hope 
that  he  will  now  revert  to  the  earlier  charms 
that  accompany  less  exalted  ambitions. 

Foe-Farrell.  By  Quiller-Couch,  New  York: 
The  Macraillan  Company;  $1.50. 


In  the  Fourth  Year. 
Mr.  Wells  is  a  disturbing  man.  He  is  not 
content  to  accept  a  nice  formula  like  the 
rest  of  us  and  to  use  it  sensibly  as  a  sopo- 
rific. He  wants  to  know  precisely  what  we 
mean  by  it.  He  worries  us  for  definitions. 
You  are  going  to  have  a  league  of  nations? 
Admirable  !  How  many  representatives  shall 
Liberia  send?  Or  Andorra?  A  democratic 
gentleman  thinks  that  one  sovereign  state, 
one  vote,  should  be  the  rule.  Quite  so.  In 
that  case  the  vote  of  Bogota  or  of  Hayti  will 
be  equal  in  value  to  the  vote  of  the  United 
States.  The  Hague  absurdity  made  some  sort 
of  concession  to  population,  but  even  then 
it  was  found  that  three  or  four  minute  states 
could  outvote  the  British  Empire  or  the 
United  States.  So  Mr.  Wells  wants  to  know 
what  you  mean  by  a  league  of  nations?  In 
point  of  fact,  do  you  mean  anything  at  all, 
or  are  you  being  politically  pious  and  letting 
it  go  at  thai? 

Then  again,  how  will  ycm  choose  your  rep- 
resentatives to   a  peace   congress  or  a  league 
of  natrans?     Are  they  to  be  elected  or  nomi- 
:  rttid "      Are    particular    interests    to    be    rep- 
3,  and,  if  so,  what  interests?     And  in 
nguage   are   they    to    discuss?      Does 


any  one  know  Albanian?  For  the  matter  of 
that,  does  any  one  know  French — real 
French?  And  suppose  some  German  states- 
man should  ask  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
about  the  government  of  Central  Africa? 
But  no  doubt  there  would  be  delegates  of 
Central  African  negroes  and  dwarfs  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

And  then  Mr.  Wells  goes  on  to  ask  us  what 
we  mean  by  democracy.  We  were  afraid  that 
was  coming.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
Mr.  Wells.  A  most  uncomfortable  man.  But 
here  at  least  we  have  something  constructive, 
and  it  should  be  read.  And  we  are  grateful 
for  his  last  paragraph,  wherein  he  says:  "I 
live  in  days  of  hardship  and  privation,  when 
it  seems  more  natural  to  feel  ill  than  well; 
without  holidays  or  rest  or  peace ;  friends  and 
the  sons  of  my  friends  have  been  killed;  the 
newspapers  that  come  into  my  house  tell 
mostly  of  blood  and  disaster,  of  drownings 
and  slaughterings,  or  of  cruelties  and  base  in- 
trigues. Yet  never  have  I  been  so  sure  that 
there  is  a  divinity  in  man  and  that  a  great 
order  of  human  life,  a  reign  of  justice  and 
world-wide  happiness,  of  plenty,  power,  hope, 
and  gigantic  creative  effort  lies  close  at 
hand." 

In  the  Fourth  Year.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan    Company;   $1.25. 


Psychic  Phenomena. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Crawford,  D.  Sc,  here  records  a 
long  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by  him 
into  the  physical  concomitants  of  what  is 
known  as  mediumship.  He  applies  weighing 
machines  and  machines  for  recording  pressure, 
etc,  to  the  various  phenomena  associated 
with  psychic  research,  and  the  result  is  a 
volume  of  nearly  250  pages  that  bears  every 
mark  of  careful  and  honest  investigation  and 
that  is  certainly  deserving  of  attention  alike 
by  the  skeptical  and  the  believing. 

The  Reality  of  Psychic  Phenomena.  By  W. 
J.  Crawford,  D.  Sc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co.;    $2.  ^ 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Dumeld  &  Co.  have  published  "The  Broad- 
way Anthology,"  by  Edward  L.  Bernays, 
Samuel  Hoftenstein,  Walter  J.  Kingsley,  and 
Murdock  Pemberton — in  all  thirty-one  poems, 
many  of  them  reprinted  from  the  daily  press. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  well  named. 
They  are  intensely  Broadway. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  Soldiers'  English  and  Italian 
Conversation  Book,"  translated  and  adapted 
by  Ida  Dickinson  from  W.  M.  Galli- 
chan's  "Soldiers'  English-French  Conversa- 
tion Book."  The  little  book  should  appeal  to 
Americans  who  expect  to  go  to  the  Italian 
front. 

Nearly  every  feature  of  modern  war  re- 
ceives technical  treatment  in  "Offensive 
Fighting,"  by  Major  Donald  M.  McRae,  M.  C. 
The  book  has  been  authorized  by  tht  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  may  be  confidently  recom- 
mended to  soldiers.  It  is  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams and  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippirttott 
Company   ($2). 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  Boys'  Military  Manual,"  by  Virgil 
D.  Collins  ($1).  It  contains  "just  what  every 
patriotic  boy  and  his  parents  must  know 
about  the  army,  the  importance  of  military 
training,  the  application  of  the  compulsory 
military  training  laws  of  certain  states,  where 
to  train,"  etc.     With  seventy-five  illustrations. 

"The  Christian  Man,  the  Church,  and  the 
War,"  by  Robert  E.  Speer  (Macmillan  Com- 
pany;  60   cents),   is   an  attempt  to   show   the 


proper  attitude  of  Christians  toward  the  con- 
flict and  to  remove  some  of  the  misconcep 
tions  promulgated  by  an  unthinking  pacifism. 
Dr.  Speer  is  quite  equal  to  his  task,  alike  by 
knowledge  and  sentiment. 

"The  Bible  at  a  Single  Glance,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Richard  Green  Moulton  ( Macmillan 
Company;  $1),  is  a  sort  of  synthetic  view  of 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  of  course  marked  by 
scholarship,  but  the  author  has  a  tendency  to 
interpretations  that  are  sometimes  conven- 
tional and  unconvincing. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  has  pub- 
lished "The  Rose-Bush  of  a  Thousand  Years," 
by  Mabel  Wagnalls  (75  cents).  It  is  from 
this  story  that  Mme.  Nazimova's  successful 
screen  production,  "Revelation,"  was  adapted. 
It  is  full  of  dramatic  situations  and  sharp 
character  contrasts  worked  out  against  the 
picturesque  background  of  an  Old  World 
monastery  garden.  The  book  is  decorated  by 
a  number  of  full-page  reproductions  of  Mme. 
Nazimova  at  critical  moments  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  screen  version. 

Under  the  title  of  "Community  Drama" 
Mr.  Percy  Mackaye  has  printed  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  him  at  Washington. 
Here,  he  says,  is  the  opportunity  for  America 
to  create  a  new  kind  of  army — a  new  kind  of 
community  in  arms  for  the  attainment  of 
democratic  world-freedom.  Community  drama 
and  pageant  will  owe  to  Mr.  Mackaye  what- 
ever success  it  may  attain,  and  we  may  ad- 
mire his  energy  even  though  we  do  not  share 
in  his  enthusiasm.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Price.  50 
cents. 

Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  may  use  the  governmental  de- 
partments in  the  advancement  of  their  knowl- 
edge on  points  vital  to  their  interests.  To 
a  large  extent  the  government  is  a  vast  store- 
house of  information  and  fact  useful  to  the 
farmer,  the  settler,  the  business  man,  the 
working  man,  and  the  immigrant.  He  has 
only  to  ask  and  he  will  receive.  The  scope 
of  opportunity  in  this  respect  is  well  set  forth 
by  Alissa  Franc  in  "Use  Your  Government" 
that  has  just  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     Price,  $2. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 

Captains  O.  O.  Ellis  and  E.  B.  Garey,  au- 
thors of  the  "Plattsburg  Manual,"  have  both 
just  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Alexander  Woollcott,  author  of  "Mrs. 
Fiske:  Her  Views  on  Actors,  Acting,  and  the 
Problems  of  Production"  and  formerly  dra- 
matic critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  who 
went  to  France  a  year  or  two  ago  to  join  the 
American  Ambulance  Corps,  is  now  a  sergeant 
in  the  regular  army  and  is  associated  with 
Franklin  P.  Adams  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
the  newspaper  published  by  our  forces  in 
France. 

Captain  Richard  Haigh,  author  of  "Life  in 
a  Tank"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  was 
decorated  with  the  Military  Cross  after  he 
had  been  wounded  for  the  second  time  at  the 
Somme.  But  when  asked  as  to  how  he  won 
the  honor  Captain  Haigh  invariably  replies, 
"I  really  don't  know."  Whether  he  really 
doesn't  know,  or  whether  this  answer  is 
prompted  by  modesty,  seems  destined  to  re- 
main as  much  of  a  mystery  as  the  act  of 
bravery  for  which  he  was  decorated. 

Although  Captain  James  Norman  Hall, 
whose  story  of  the  war  flying  in  France  has 
just  been  published  under  the  title  of  "High 
Adventure"  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
has  himself  been  decorated  with  the  Croix  de 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.  Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of  **verv  description  Special  attention 
given  "wants.''    Send  us  your  list. 

Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porchei 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


DLANh  jLHUUL  Santa  Barbara  :  California 
An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Bovi.  Cou  ses  paral'el  with 
lh*  b*«t  New  England  ichools  Graduates  now  attending 
Thschen".  St.  Mark'i.  Milton.  St  Paul'*.  Ardour.  Hill,  and 
other  preparatory  schooti.  Climate  p  rmitt  continuous  outdoor 
1  fe  the  entire  year.  Modern  bui'dingi.  sleeping-porches.  »id 
forty-three  acre  campui.  Riding  cimp'Hg.  and  all  forms  out- 
door life  encouraged.     Catalogue  on  application. 


Guerre  with  the  palm  and  the  Medaille  Mili- 
taire,  he  writes  to  his  publishers:  "I  don't 
deserve  them,  honestly  I  don't.  There  are  fel- 
lows at  the  American  Escadrille  who  have 
done  far  better  service  and  who  have  re- 
ceived no  medals.  I  do  a  foolish  thing,  get 
brought  down,  and  they  reward  me  for  accom- 
plishing nothing  at  all.  That's  justice  for 
you !  It's  rather  odd  that  recently  I  should 
have  'written  a  short  article  deprecating  the 
practice  of  giving  honors."  The  "foolish 
thing"  referred  to  was  Captain  Hall's  single- 
handed  fight  with  the  German  "flying  circus." 

Eerton  Braley,  author  of  "In  Camp  and 
Trench,"  is  perhaps  more  widely  known  in 
newspaper  circles  than  any  other  writer  of 
verse ;  his  work  is  quoted  again  and  again  in 
the  "colyums"  and  his  picturesque  career  is 
already  familiar. 

Another  author  to  join  our  fighting  forces 
is  Joseph  Anthony,  whose  "Rekindled  Fires" 
has  been  received  by  the  critics  with  unusual 
praise  for  a  first  novel — the  critic  of  the  Even- 
ing Sun  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
Michael  Zabransky  favorably  compares  with 
De  Morgan's  Joseph  Vance,  Sr.  Mr.  Anthony 
has  only  just  passed  his  majority  and  has 
joined  our  navy  as  a  wireless  operator. 

Mr.  William  T.  Ellis,  a  well-known  Phila- 
delphia journalist,  during  an  extensive  trip  in 
Roumania  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  day 
interviewing  the  queen  of  that  ill-fated  coun- 
try. An  account  of  this  interview  is  pub- 
lished in  the  July  Century  Magazine. 
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The  Time  Spirit. 

Mr.  Snaith  chooses  a  rather  worn  scheme 
for  his  new  novel,  but  he  handles  it  deftly. 
The  identity  of  the  foundling  baby  and  the 
mysterious  mechanism  of  fate  by  which  it 
eventually  comes  into  its  own — which  it  so 
rarely  does  in  real  life — have  been  favorite 
topics  with  the  novelist,  and  they  are  now 
enlisted  once  more. 

In  this  case  the  foundling  baby  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bridport,  who  has 
secretly  married  his  housekeeper,  but  without 
any  disturbance  of  the  lady's  domestic  status. 
The  child  is  brought  up  by  her  mother's 
family,  who  are  people  of  humble  birth  and 
who  have  no  idea  either  that  Harriet  is  the 
wife  of  a  duke  or  that  little  Mary  is  hei 
daughter.  Presumably  neither  they  nor  any 
one  else  would  ever  have  known  these  in- 
teresting facts  but  for  the  arrival  in  England 
of  a  distant  heir  to  the  dukedom  who  promptly 
falls  in  love  with  Mary,  now  an  actress,  and 
compels  a  disclosure  of  her  identity. 

Mr.  Snaith  gives  us  quite  a  number  of  in- 
teresting character  sketches,  and  doubtless  the 
expert  in  aristocracies  will  be  able  to  pro- 
nounce on  their  accuracy.  Frankly  we  do  not 
like  these  people — any  of  them.  They  are  hu- 
man deformities,  and  as  a  caste  we  shall  be 
delighted  to  believe  that  they  have  found  a 
place  in  the  casualty  lists  of  the  war. 

The  Time  Spirit.  By  J.  C.  Snaith.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Only  $5000  a  Year. 

When  Mathilde  Severance  meets  Pete 
Wayne  at  a  ball  she  falls  in. love  with  him 
at  once,  which  of  course  was  very  imprudent. 
She  should  have  remembered  that  she  was  a 
very  rich  little  girl,  or  would  be  one  day,  and 
if  she  had  made  inquiries  she  would  have 
learned  that  Pete  was  a  poor  devil  with  only 
$5000  a  year  salary,  although  it  was  true 
that  he  was  still  a  mere  boy  and  might  one 
day  earn  a  living  wage.  No  wonder  that 
Mathilde's  mother  should  object  to  her 
daughter  living  a  life  of  squalor,  which  is 
well  known  to  be  the  kind  of  life  lived  by 
people  with  salaries  of  $5000  a  year. 

It  all  comes  out  right  in  the  end.  There 
are  family  conclaves  to  determine  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  rebellious  Mathilde,  whose 
obduracy  becomes  even  worse  after  Pete  has 
lost  his  job  because  he  refuses  to  counte- 
nance a  shady  deal.  Curiously  enough,  it  is 
Mathilde's  step-father  who  plays  Providence. 
Mr.    Farron — Mathilde   calls   him   Mr.   Farron 


HOT  WATER 
INSTANTLY ! 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
your  hot  water  faucet  and  you 
have  AN  IMMEDIATE 
SUPPLY  OF  STEAMING 
HOT  WATER  for  use  m 
the  bath,  the  dressing-room, 
the  kitchen  —  anywhere  and 
for  any  purpose  whatsoever. 

This  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale 
from  the  Arabian  Nights, 
doesn't  it  ?  But  it's  fact, 
nevertheless.  This  trick  of 
apparent  legerdemain  is  turned 
by  an 

Automatic  Gas 
Water  Heater 

Equip  your  home  with  one, 
and  your  domestic  comforts 
are  assured  for  all  time.  For 
further  particulars 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 


for  some  unexplained,  high-life  reason — is  a 
sort  of  Nietzschean  superman,  and  he  takes 
a  fancy  to  Pete  in  spite  of  his  salary  and 
his  stubby  hands — Pete  has  stubby  hands — 
and  offers  him  $6000  a  year  in  his  own  em- 
ploy and  finally  the  hard-hearted  mother  re- 
lents after  a  family  quarrel.  We  do  not 
seem  to  know  any  of  these  people,  nor  do  we 
want  to,  except  Pete's  mother,  who  never  has 
anything  to  eat  in  the  house  and  can  not 
balance  her  bank  book  because  she  turns  over 
two  pages  at  a  time  and  makes  5s  that  look 
like  7s.  Are  there  really  such  people  at 
a  time  when  we  are  all  busy  making  the  world 
safe   for   democracy  ? 

The  Happiest  Time  of  Their  Lives.  By  Alice 
Duer  Miller.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.40. 


The  New  Revelation. 
Here  we  have  a  plea  for  spiritualism  by 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  weak  plea,  although  there  will  be 
no  disposition  to  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
author's  convictions.  No  one  now  doubts  the 
reality  of  psychic  phenomena,  but  this  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  accepting  the  ex- 
planation of  those  phenomena  that  is  put  for- 
ward by  spiritualism.  Sir  Arthur  seems  to 
suppose  that  the  two  are  identical,  and  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  phenomena  to 
establish  also  his  own  particular  theory  with 
regard  to  those  phenomena.  That  he  was 
once  strangely  impressed  with  the  name 
"Piave"  at  a  time  when  he  had  never  before 
heard  it  is  likely  enough.  We  all  get  such 
impressions.  But  tranquilly  to  assume  that 
this  is  a  proof  of  "spirit  communion"  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  non  sequiturs  to  be 
found  in  print.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  not 
a  single  one  of  the  instances  cited  by  the  au- 
thor that  may  not  be  explained  by  telepathic 
or  cognate  theories.  Sir  Arthur  can  not  help 
writing  interestingly,  but  certainly  he  does 
not  write  convincingly.  Indeed  if  this  book 
had  emanated  from  any  lesser  light  we  should 
say  that  it  showed  credulity  in  its  placid 
assumption  that  to  prove  the  reality  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  is  to  prove  also  the  accuracy 
of  some  particular  theory  with  regard  to  those 
phenomena. 

The      New     Revelation.       By     Arthur      Conan 
Doyle.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


The  Real  Business  of  Living. 

The  social  history  of  the  world  is  the  his- 
tory of  human  organization.  It  began  at  the 
moment  when  two  primitive  human  beings 
agreed  to  help  each  other  instead  of  injure 
each  other.  It  spread  to  the  family,  the  vil- 
lage, the  clan,  and  the  nation.  It  developed 
eventually  into  the  vast  ramifications  of  mod- 
ern  society. 

This  is  the  history  unfolded  to  us  by  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Tufts.  He  brings  us  to  the 
point  where  organization  must  be  strength- 
ened by  equality,  in  other  words  by  democ- 
racy. It  is  not  enough  that  every  man 
should  have  his  niche.  The  niches  must  be 
of  the  same  size  as  far  as  opportunity  is  con- 
cerned. Self-interest  must  be  based  upon 
justice,  and  intellectualism  must  make  room 
for  morality. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  author  begins 
at  the  beginning  and  sketches  the  growing  in- 
tricacies of  society  with  skill  and  lucidity. 
His  earlier  chapters  are  necessarily  of  a 
somewhat  academic  interest,  but  they  grow 
in  immediate  vitality  until  at  last  we  are 
confronted  with  the  problems  of  the  day  and 
perhaps  a  little  perturbed  by  their  magnitude. 

The  Real  Business  of  Living.  By  James  H. 
Tufts.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


The  Fighting  Engineers. 

The  engineers  may  have  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  war  for  some  adequate  recognition 
of  their  services.  They  work  most  of  their 
miracles  behind  the  fighting  lines.  They  must 
receive  the  most  grievous  of  blows  without 
the  human  solace  of  retaliation.  They  must 
use  the  pick  and  shovel  instead  of  the  rifle. 
It  is  they  who  build  the  roads  and  the  bridges 
that  make  battles  possible.  They  make  colos- 
sal warehouses  and  their  highways  are  already 
a  network  across  the  face  of  France.  And 
sometimes  they  must  drop  the  tools  of  their 
trade  and  seize  the  rifle,  or  else  fight  grimly 
with  axe  and  pick. 

All  this  is  told  effectively  by  Mr.  Francis 
A.  Collins  in  his  book,  "The  Fighting  En- 
gineers." He  covers  the  whole  ground,  civil 
and  mechanical,  from  bridge-building  to  the 
machine  shop.  It  is  a  story  of  titanic  effort, 
of  skill,  endurance,  and  valor.  Over  100,000 
men  now  constitute  the  American  engineering 
force  and  it  is  well  that  this  preliminary 
record  of  their  achievements  should  now  be 
given  to  the  world.  The  book  contains  thirty- 
two  illustrations  from  photographs. 

The  Fighting  Engineers.  By  Francis  A.  Col- 
lins.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.30. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought:  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Sub.  By  "Taffrail."  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company;    $1.35. 

Being  the  autobiography  of  David  Munro,  Sub- 
Lieutenant,    R.    N. 

Ambulance  464,  Encore  des  Blesses.  By 
Julien  Bryan.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Experiences  at  the   front. 

The    Processes  of    History.      By    Frederick   J. 

Teggart,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Yale  University 
Press;   $1.25. 

An  approach  to  the  study  of  man. 

Colour  Studies  in  Paris.     By  Arthur  Symons. 
New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 
A  book  about  art.      With  sketches. 

The    World    Peace    and    After.      By    Carl    H. 
Grabo.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1. 
A  plea  for  reconstruction. 

Women  and  the  French  Tradition.  By  Flor- 
ence Leftwich  Ravenal.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company;    $1.50. 

Essays  on  great  women. 

Fifty  Years  and  Other  Poems.  By  James 
Weldon  Johnson.  Boston:  The  Cornhill  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

President  Wilson's  State  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses. New  York :  George  II.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $2. 

Introduction  by  Albert  Shaw,  LL.  D.     With  edi- 


torial   notes,     biographical    sketch,     and    analytical 
index. 

Children    of    the    Sun.      By    Wallace    Gould. 
Boston:    The   Cornhill   Company;    $1.50. 
Rhapsodies  and  poems. 

Keeping  Up  with  William.  By  Irving  Bachel- 
ler.     Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1. 

In  which  the  Honorable  Socrates  Potter  talks  of 
the  relative  merits  of  sense,  common  and  pre- 
ferred. 

How   to    Speak.      By   Edwin    Gordon   Lawrence. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.;  $1. 
Aids  to  oratory. 

Christopher   Quarles.      By   Percy  James    Breb- 
ner.     New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Detective  stories. 

Chamber    Music.       By    James    Joyce.       Boston: 
The    Cornhill    Company;    $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Sonnets  of   the   Strife.      By   Robert   Loveman. 
Boston:   The  Cornhill  Company;  $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 


Attired  from  head  to  foot  in  new  working 
togs,  Magistrate  William  James  of  Mahony 
City,  Pennsylvania,  returned  to  the  mines  re- 
cently. He  says  there  is  more  money  in  the 
new  job.  A  score  of  saloon-keepers  have 
gone  back  to  the  mines,  attracted  by  the  high 
rate   of  wages. 


That  rubber  is  in  certain  respects  stronger 
than  steel  is  indicated  by  a  unique  test  made 
at  a  tire  factory.  A  sand  blast  under  enor- 
mous pressure  was  blown  on  a  piece  of  rub- 
ber and  a  piece  of  steel.  The  rubber  actually 
outwore  the  steel  three  to  one. 


ITALY 


WINS  HER 


VERDUN 

Austria's  supreme  bid  for  victory 
has  ended  in  disaster,  and  Venice 
and  Verona  have  been  saved,  says 
Frank   H.   Simonds,  war   expert. 

The  Love  of  Danger 

A  French  "Ace,"  hero  of  sixty-eight  air 
battles,  describes  that  sensation,  and 
also  admits  the  taste  of  fear  in  telling 
about  his  closest  call. 


These  and  Many  Other  Exclusive  Features 
Will  Appear  in 
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OLD  -TIMERS. 

They  seem  to  have  settled  down  to  having 
a  regular  midsummer  theatrical  perform- 
ance at  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Berkeley  during 
the  summer  school  session.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent idea,  for  the  thirty  or  forty-five  hun- 
dred summer  school  pupils  put  in  a  pretty 
strenuous  six  weeks  and  need  the  diversion. 
They  fairly  eat  work,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  devour  as  many  courses  as 
they  can   get  in   and  keep   alive. 

The  acting  members  of  the  Players'  Club, 
under  whose  auspices  this  year's  performance 
will  take  place,  have  figured  in  several  of 
these  performances,  but  on  this  occasion,  al- 
though they  will  put  their  most  accomplished 
members  to  the  fore,  Mr.  William  H.  Crane 
will  be  the  player-in-chief. 

This  sterling  veteran  will  appear  as  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  in  "The  Rivals,"  a  role 
that  the  old-timers  of  San  Francisco  have 
seen  him  play  more  than  once.  Besides  being 
assisted  by  the  Little  Theatre  players  Mr. 
Crane's  performance  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  Emelie  Melville  in  the  cast. 
Emelie  Melville  has  been  away  from  this 
coast  many  years,  but  nevertheless  her  career 
is  closely  associated  with  San  Francisco's 
theatrical  history.  She  was  the  favorite 
prima  donna  here  in  the  earliest  days  when 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas  had  their 
vogue.  She  had  a  very  pretty  voice  and  the 
ability  to  please  her  public,  and  many  of 
the  grayheads  have  their  memories  of  Jose- 
phine in  "Pinafore"  and  of  Mabel  in  "The 
Pirates  of  Penzance"  firmly  riveted  around 
the  pleasant  personality  of  Emelie  Melville. 

Mrs.  Melville  has  until  recently  been  play- 
ing at  the  Alcazar,  appearing  in  old  lady 
parts,  although  on  the  street  she  makes  a  trim 
and  attractive  appearance  entirely  unsug- 
gestive  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  cheerful 
old  girls  she  impersonates.  She  has  stepped 
quite  naturally,  since  her  singing  days  are 
over,  into  such  roles,  and  plays  comedy  roles 
with  that  flavor  of  restrained  yet  genuine 
humor  that  makes  one  look  forward  to  her 
Mrs.    Malaprop. 

The  presence  of  these  two  stage  old-timers 
reminds  us  of  another  that  was  here  lately — 
James  O'Neil.  This  actor  proved  by  his  per- 
formance in  "The  Wanderer"  that  he  is  the 
good  actor  the  public  believed  him  to  be.  He 
was  a  matinee  idol  in  his  day,  but  he  proved 
himself  over  and  over  again  to  be  a  sterling 
actor.  Later  installments  of  playgoers  who 
saw  him  all  over  the  United  States  in  "Monte 
Cristo"  did  not  know  him  at  his  best,  for  he 
played  down  to  a  gaping  public  that  wished  to 
be    thrilled    by    unblushing    melodrama. 

I  wonder  if  there  was  not  a  meeting  of 
these  old-timers  and  tha  eager  exchange  of 
experiences.  How  interesting  they  must  have 
scrutinized  each  other's  changed  faces  and 
listened  to  the  recital  that  is  covered  by  de- 
cades. Or  perhaps  it  was  only  a  case  of  ships 
that  pass  in  the  night.  William  Crane  seems 
to  have  adopted  San  Francisco  for  his  home, 
but  Mrs.  Melville  has  been  a  wanderer  in  the 
Orient,  and  for  a  period  covering  a  number 
of  years  James  O'Neil  made  a  good  living 
out    of    Dumas'    melodramatic    hero. 


OFFICIAL   WAR  PICTURES. 


when  a  great  nation  enters  upon  the  vast 
work  of  preparing  for  war. 

The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  strikes 
the  eye  at  once.  This  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  opening  scroll  which  sets  forth  the  rea- 
sons why  the  United  States  government  en- 
tered upon  war.  The  recital  of  Belgium's 
wrongs  and  Germany's  infamy,  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitania,  and  all  the  accompanying  rec- 
ord of  crimes  against  the  human  race  are  told 
in  well-conceived  phrases,  and  the  text  is 
printed  in  clear  and  well-proportioned  letter- 
ing which  is  a  delight  to  the  eye.  And  the 
moderate  and  justly  regulated  rate  of  speed 
with  which  this  sanest  of  movies  unreels  is 
another  delight. 

All  our  many  familiar  war  tunes  and  pa- 
triotic airs,  old  and  new,  have  their  appro- 
priate places  in  interpreting  the  pictures.  But 
when,  in  the  midst  of  the  medley  of  such  airs 
that  formed  the  overture  to  the  performance. 
the  notes  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
floated  on  the  ear  and  were  immediately 
merged  into  another  air  that  followed,  the 
audience,  I  think,  felt  distinctly  aggrieved. 
They  had  struggled  to  their  feet  when  the  fa- 
miliar notes  sounded,  and  then  sank  back  dis- 
concerted when  they  abruptly  ceased.  I 
thought  an  unwritten  law  existed  which  for- 
bids the  putting  of  our  national  anthem  into 
a  medley. 

As  for  the  pictures  themselves,  they  form 
a  photographic  replica  of  the  enormous  forces 
that  are  at  work  in  every  field  of  activity 
that  the  war  touches  upon — and  that  means 
everything  except  the  non-essentials  of  life. 
Very  wisely,  in  many  cases  a  mere  sugges- 
tion is  considered  sufficient.  The  tremendous 
stimulation  of  our  agricultural  production  is 
merely  glanced  at.  But  this  glimpse  of  vast 
grain  fields  with  the  harvesters  at  work  is 
not  only  an  unusually  beautiful  picture,  but 
also  one  eloquent  in  its  suggestion  of  the 
farms  and  gardens  of  the  United  States  which 
are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Munition  factories  and  big  guns,  ships  of 
wood  and  ships  of  steel,  ships  a-building  and 
ships  in  the  act  of  being  launched,  air  craft 
innumerable,  both  in  course  of  construction 
and  riding  the  clouds,  blankets  and  uniforms 
and  equipments  in  the  making  by  the  million, 
were  received  with  attentive  interest  by  an 
absorbed  audience.  But  it  was  when  the 
scene  changed  to  France  and  our  soldiers 
themselves  lived  and  moved  before  us  that  the 
interest  was  quickened  to  the  highest  point, 
and  applause  broke  out  oftenest.  Most  of  us 
know  these  scenes  well  already  through  the 
movies.  The  soldiers  marching  or  trench- 
building,  at  mess  or  at  their  diversions,  are 
familiar  sights.  But  the  ardor  of  looking 
never  seems  to  flag,  and  every  face  in  the 
audience  brightens  with  pride  and  admiration 
whenever  the  American  troops  swing  into 
sight,  marching  with  that  light,  elastic  step 
which  has  hope  and  certainty  of  victory  in 
every  movement  and  which  expresses  so  defi- 
nitely that  they  "won't  come  back  till  it's 
over,  over  there." 


A  PLAYER'S  TEXT-BOOK. 


Our  first  official  war  film  has  a  good  title. 
The  words  "Pershing's  Crusaders"  fall  on  the 
ear  with  a  fine  martial  ring,  and  the  striking 
poster  which  accompanies  the  announcement 
of  the  pictures  effectually  carries  out  the 
crusade  motive  suggested  in  the  title.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  is  here  seen  mounted  on  his 
war  horse  leading  on  to  victory  our  marching 
hosts,  who  have  risen  in  answer  to  the  call 
of  the  nations.  Mingled  in  and  side  by  side 
with  our  modern,  khaki-clad  thousands  are 
the  crusaders  of  old,  their  stem,  helmeted 
visages  and  armored  forms  seen  in  the  half- 
visionary  light  of  another  world.  We  have 
become  accustomed  to  seeing  the  horrors  and 
agonies  of  war  emphasized  in  the  war  films 
hitherto  displayed,  in  the  illustrations  in  the 
periudicals,  and  in  many  of  the  posters.  In 
this  official  war  picture  there  is  no  such  sug- 
gestion Begun  in  a  spirit  of  exaltation,  the 
work  '.lroughout  is  done  with  dignity  and 
impre -siveness.  This  is  a  record  of  actual 
'. sets     hat   is   being    shown    to    the    public    in 

vdei  that  all  may  know,  as  far  as  the  pho- 
'er's  art  can  convey  it,  what  it  means 


It  is  foolish  to  prophesy,  and  above  all 
in  reference  to  the  theatre,  but  I  venture  the 
prediction  that  Louis  Calvert's  "Problems  of 
an  Actor"  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.60)  will 
be  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  leading  dra- 
matic schools ;  that  is,  if  such  institu- 
tions have  survived  the  war.  It  has  been 
declared  by  writers  versed  in  theatrical  lore 
that  it  is  the  first  book  of  its  kind,  the  ma- 
jority of  books  by  players  being  more  or 
less  tedious  recitals  of  their  recollections,  or, 
more  particularly,  their  triumphs.  As  to  their 
methods,  sources  of  inspiration,  technic,  they 
have  little  to  say.-  Many  players  of  our  mod- 
ern American  stage  are  merely  automatons 
turned  out  by  the  stage  director.  Others  act 
by  instinct,  and  do  it  well,  but  without  any 
particular  analysis  of  their  methods.  Still 
others  are  close  observers  and  unconscious 
imitators.  Some  are  scholarly  actors,  like 
Kellerd.  Some  travel  on  their  personality. 
Some  are  intellectualists,  like  Mrs.  Fiske,  who 
has  advanced  some  of  her  theories  of  acting 
in  a  book.  But  the  only  volume  that  I  recall 
that  contains  an  analysis  of  how  players  at- 
tain their  effects  is  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewes, 
who  was  giving  the  results  of  a  prolonged 
experience  in  dramatic  criticism  during  a 
very  interesting  epoch   of  English  drama. 

Mr.  Louis  Calvert  is  an  English  actor  of 
ripe  experience  who  is  well  known  in  New 
York,  but  has  never  visited  this  coast.  I 
would  strongly  recommend  all  ambitious 
young  players  to  read  and  re-read  this  book. 
It  is  packed  with  wisdom,  good  judgment,  and 
common  sense. 

Here  is  an  instance  of  his  common  sense: 
speaking  of  acting  by  inspiration  he  lays  stress 
on  the  tried  and  tested  value  of  technic,  which 
the  player  can  always  fall  back  on  when 
inspiration  fails.  Inspiration  is  a  capricious 
and  a  winged  thing,  wont  to  flutter  away  un- 
der the  influence  of  moods,  and  very  much 
affected  by  the  physical  condition.  All,  prob- 
ably, of  the  great  actors  developed  a  careful 
technic,  which  added  to  their  gift  of  per- 
sonality,   their    dramatic    temperament,    and 


that  bright,  mysterious  aura  called  inspira- 
tion assisted  in  forming  the  solid  pediment  of 
their  fame. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Calvert  play  airily  and  in- 
tangibly about  the  subject  of  technic.  He 
goes  into  particulars;  he  analyzes;  he  gives 
concrete  instances  of  actors  who  failed 
through  its  absence — Barry  Sullivan,  if  I  re- 
member aright,  was  one — and  gave  solid  per- 
manence to   their   fame  by   cultivating  it 

I  have  an  idea  that  Nance  O'Neil,  so  richly 
gifted  in  respect  to  temperament,  would  have 
established  a  more  solid  and  enduring  reputa- 
tion as  an  actress  if  she  had  not  relied  so 
much   on   inspiration. 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  this  emi- 
nently sensible  and  enlightened  actor-author 
dwells  which  all  players  who  are  cursed  by 
an  obsession  in  respect  to  the  extreme  of 
naturalism  in  stage  dialogue  would  do  well 
to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest. 
Mr.  Calvert  lays  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  not  speaking  naturally  on  the  stage.  He 
counsels  the  player  to  remember  that  speaking 
in  a  natural  manner  means  to  remain  uncom- 
prehended.  What  he  should  do  is  to  seem  to 
speak  in  a  natural  manner,  carefully  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  is  too  far  from  the  audience 
in  a  large  theatre  to  indulge  in  simple  natu- 
ralness. I  remember  once  years  ago  reach- 
ing the  theatre  ten  minutes  late  when  a  play 
of  old-fashioned  romanticism-— it  was  "Due 
de  Grammont,"  played  by  Otis  Skinner — was 
on.  I  remember,  in  my  youthful  inexperi- 
ence, being  amazed  at  the  immense  volume 
of  the  male  voices  which  resounded  in  the 
outer  corridor.  The  actors  seemed  to  be 
roaring.      When    I   was    seated,    however,    and 


had  become  one  of  the  audience  and  absorbed 
in  the  movement  of  the  drama,  their  voico 
seemed  of  entirely  normal  pitch. 

The  fact  is  that  in  a  genuine  play,  which 
counts  out  musical  comedies  and  theatrical 
entertainments  based  on  spectacle — the  au- 
dience considers  its  ability  to  hear  and  see  of 
the  first  consideration.  Otherwise  it  would 
go  to  the  movies  exclusively.  Actors  there- 
fore must,  if  they  wish  to  be  understood,  ex- 
aggerate vocal  volume,  emphasis,  distinctness 

There  are  people  who  foam  at  the  mouth 
whenever  Mrs.  Fiske  is  mentioned,  because 
whenever  she  is  nervously  run  down  she  be- 
comes unintelligible.  Olga  Nethersole  has  evi- 
dently definitely  retired  from  the  stage,  but  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  her  exit  was 
hastened  through  her  insistence  upon  carrying 
out  her  fad  for  naturalism.  She  was  particu- 
larly set  on  turning  her  back  to  the  au- 
dience and  murmuring  her  emotions,  a  course 
of  procedure  which  arrests  the  course  of  the 
illusion  and  plunges  the  audience  into  a  mur- 
derous mood. 

There  are  numerous  other  points  taken  up 
in  Mr.  Calvert's  book  which  would  interest 
theatre-goers  as  well  as  players.  In  fact 
to  read  "Problems  of  the  Actor"  is  to  be 
able  to  go  to  the  theatre  better  equipped  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy ;  always  a  particularly 
desirous  state  in  all  that  concerns  the  arts. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Pressure  of  public  opinion  and  official  action 
by  the  local  municipal  legislature  has  led  to 
prohibition  of  German  books  and  study  of 
German  in  the  high  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Unusual 
in  Furniture 


—  Breuner  Furniture  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
either  in  durability  or  style.  This  cabinet  illustrated 
above  has  an  air  about  it  that  is  most  dignified  and 
charming.  It  seems  to  say  of  those  who  own  it : 
"  Here  is  a  person    that  knows   furniture."      Or, 

Here  is  a  person  with  exquisite  taste." 

—  For  your  hall,  or  to  lend  character  to  your  living 
room  this  Polychrome  Oak  Cabinet  will  fit  in 
admirably,  as  the  finish  is  of  a  soft  French  Gray. 
The  carvings  delicately  shaded  in  Pale  Moss 
Green,  Old  Tuscan  Red,  and  Antique  Gold. 


The    : 
Price 


120. 


00 


—  Other  interesting  cabinets  in  Chinese 
Red  and  Black  Lacquer,  also  copies  of 
Old  French  Antiques. 


Interior  Decorators — Furniture —  Carpets — Rugs 
281  Geary,  at  Powell  St.,  San  Francisco 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

"Pershing's  Crusaders." 

"Pershing's  Crusaders"  will  be  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  for  one  more  week,  the  en- 
gagement coming  to  a  close  on  Saturday,  July 
13th.  A  presentation  of  the  United  States 
government's  own  films  is  given  each  after- 
noon and  evening  at  2:15  and  8:15  respect- 
ively,   including   Sundays. 

Every  American  citizen  ought  to  see  these 
films  that  depict  the  preparation  for,  the  or- 
ganization and  the  arrival  in  France  of  the 
armies  commanded  by  General  Pershing.  A 
great  mass  of  people  in  this  country,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  has  had  no  adequate  understand- 
ing of  the  vast  activities  of  the  government 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  prices  are 
25  cents  and  50  cents;  being  a  government 
project,  no  war  tax  is  charged. 


"Lombardi,  Ltd." 

The  last  two  weeks  of  the  phenomenal  en- 
gagement of  Oliver  Morosco's  comedy  success, 
"Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  will 
start  Sunday  night,  July  7th.  This  latest 
Frederic  and  Fanny  Hatton  play,  in  which  the 
talents  of  Leo  Carrillo  are  displayed  to  such 
advantage,  has  proved  the  greatest  comedy 
success  of  the  local  season.  Undoubtedly  it 
could  remain  here  much  longer  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morosco's  new  musical 
show,  "Look  Pleasant,"  is  scheduled  for  ap- 
pearance at  the  Cort  on  Sunday  night,  July 
21st. 

The  cast  includes,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Car- 
rillo, Grace  Valentine,  Mary  Kennedy,  Wini- 
fred Bryson,  Marion  Abbott,  Inez  Buck, 
Norma  Moore,  Helen  Wolcott,  Warner  Bax- 
ter, and  others.  The  Chicago  engagement  of 
"Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  is  scheduled  for  the  first 
week  in  August. 

Bernhardt  at  the  Orpheum  Next  "Week. 
Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  begin  a  two 
weeks'  engagement  at  the  Orpheum  next  Sun- 
day matinee.  For  the  first  week  of  her  en- 
gagement she  will  present  "Du  Theatre  au 
Champ  d'Honneur,"  a  one-act  play  written  for 
her  by  a  French  officer  at  the  front  which 
has  given  her  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the 
display  of  her  genius  as  Marc  Bertrand,  a 
young  soldier  who  has  been  an  actor.  Ber- 
trand leans  wounded  against  a  tree.  He  can 
not  move,  for  his  leg  is  broken.  It  is  near 
sunset  and  the  roar  of  the  guns  is  dying 
away.  His  mind  wanders.  He  remembers 
that  he  has  picked  up  a  fallen  flag.  All  else 
is  blotted  out.  Into  the  woods  comes  a  young 
English  officer,  wounded  too,  who  knows 
Marc  and  says :  "Is  it  not  you  who  went 
from  trench  to  trench  reciting  verses  built 
on  the  cry  of  Christ,  'Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do'?"  "It  was 
I,"   says  the  actor,  "but  now  'tis  just  the  op- 
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RPHHIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  llLUin  g^ea,  Slocfct0D  tni  poweU 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT 

And   Her    Company 

in 

"Du    Theatre    au    Champ    D'Honneur" 

(From  the  Theatre  to  the  Field  of  Honor) 

In    One   Act 

By  a  French  Officer  at  the  Front 

Together   with 

A  GREAT  NEW  VAUDEVILLE  SHOW 

and 

ALLIED  NATIONS'  OFFICIAL  WAR  FILMS 

BERNHARDT   PRICES 

Evenings,    Saturdays    and    Sunday    Matinees 

— Boxes,     Loges    and    First    Fifteen     Rows    of 

Orchestra,     $1;     balance     of     Orchestra,     75c; 

Dress    Circle,    50c    and    75c;    Balcony,    10c    and 

25c. 

Other  Matinees — Boxes  and  loges,  $1;  First 
Fifteen  Rows  of  Orchestra,  75c;  Balance  of 
Orchestra,  50c;  Dress  Circle,  25c  and  50c; 
Balcony,     10c    and    25c.      War    tax    additional. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&&£• 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Su.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Up    to    and    Including    Saturday,    July    13 

Twice  Daily — 2:15  and  8:15 — Sunday  Included 

Under    Auspices    U.    S.    Government 

"Pershing's  Crusaders" 

Uncle   Sam's   Answer  to  the  Lies  of   the  Hun 

All    seats    reserved,    25c    and    50c 

NO  WAR  TAX 

Monday,  July  15 — David  Belasco  presents 
"POLLY  WITH  A  PAST,"  direct  from  Be- 
lasco Theatre,  New   York  City. 


COKE 


Leading  Theatre 
pi  l  re    AND    MARKET 

Phono  Suitor  2460 


Last  Two  Weeks  Start  Sun.  eve.,  July  7 

OLIVER   MOROSCO'S 

Most   Brilliant   Comedy   Success 

"LOMBARDI.  LTD." 

With    LEO    CARRILLO 
And    the    Original    N.    Y.    Cast    Intact 
Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50;    Best 
Seats,   $1    Wed.    mat.      NOT    Playing   Oakland. 
Sunday,    July    21— MOROSCO'S    New    Mu- 
sical     Show,      "LOOK      PLEASANT,"      with 
Walter   Catlett. 


pcsite.     The   refrain   devised  by   Louis   Payne 
is  what  I  utter : 

These  are  our  foes,  O  Lord,  while  time  shall  run: 
Forgive    them    not — they    know     what    they    have 
done." 

A  Red  Cross  dog  brings  help  to  the  wounded. 
And  to  Marc  the  past  comes  back.  He  has 
not  lost  the  flag.  He  has  saved  it.  From  a 
hole  in  the  tree  he  draws  it.  The  effort  re- 
opens his  wound.  He  recalls  the  poem  of 
Paul  Deroulade,  patriot  and  poet,  "To  the 
Bearer  of  the  Flag."  In  the  folds  of  a  nurse's 
robe  he  sees  the  white  wings  of  Victory 
and  exclaims,  "O  Victory,  carry  me  on  thy 
wings  in  the  Kingdom  of  Light.  Let  the 
password  be  this,  'To  the  bitter  end.'  See  the 
gates  open.  Long  live  France."  They  wrap 
him  in  the  flag.  All  is  over.  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt brings  with  her  her  own  company, 
scenery,  and  stage  equipments.  Her  tour  is 
under  the  direction  of  Martin   Beck. 

A  great  new  vaudeville  bill  will  also  be 
presented. 

E.  Charles  Bensee  and  Florence  Baird  term 
their  offering  "Songiflage."  Their  songs  in- 
clude American  and  Scotch  melodies.  Marion 
Weeks,  although  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
has  a  wonderful  and  perfectly  developed  voice 
and  sings  "G"  above  high  "C"  with  absolute 
ease  and  clarity.  Eddie  Carr  and  company 
will  appear  in  the  absurd  farce,  "The  Office 
Boy,"  in  which  he  causes  a  lot  of  fun.  Al- 
bert Donnelly,  the  silent  humorist,  manipu- 
lates his  fingers  so  that  their  shadows  upon 
a  screen  become  characters  necessary  to  story- 
telling. The  remaining  acts  in  this  bill  will 
be  Carl  McCullough ;  Fred  Whitfield  and 
Marie  Ireland,  assisted  by  Lew  Murdock,  in 
"The  Belle  of  Eingville,"  and  the  American 
humorist,  Wellington  Cross.  A  special  fea- 
ture will  be  the  presentation  of  the  first  of 
the  series  of  Allied  Nations  Official  War 
Films,  which  deal  with  the  activities  of  the 
United  States,  England,  French,  and  Italian 
soldiers   and   sailors. 


"Polly  with  a  Past"  Coming. 
San  Francisco  theatre-goers  will  shortly 
have  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  David  Be- 
lasco's  latest  comedy,  "Polly  with  a  Past,'" 
which  is  the  booking  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre beginning  Monday,  July  15th.  In  "Polly 
with  a  Past"  Mr.  Belasco  is  credited  with 
turning  once  again  a  clever  trick,  with  the 
result  that  theatre-goers  are  enjoying,  as  in 
the  case  of  "The  Boomerang,"  which  was  seen 
here  last  year,  a  most  refreshing  comedy  with 
an  ideal  cast.  A  really  sensational  success 
has  been  scored  in  the  leading  feminine  role 
of  this  comedy  by  Ina  Claire.  Other  well- 
known  players  in  this  Belasco  cast  are  Cyril 
Scott,  H.  Reeves-Smith,  Herbert  Yost,  George 
Stuart  Christie,  Thomas  Reynolds,  Louise  Gal- 
loway, Adah  Barton,  Betty  Linley,  Francis 
Verdi,   and   Lloyd   Neal. 


Morosco's  New  Musical  Show. 
From  all  reports  Oliver  Morosco's  newest 
musical  show,  "Look  Pleasant,"  which  will 
have  Walter  Catlett  as  the  featured  player, 
will  more  than  prove  a  worthy  companion  play 
to  "So  Long,  Letty,"  "Canary  Cottage,"  and 
"What  Next."  It  is  announced  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  Cort  Theatre  beginning  Sunday 
night,  July  21st,  following  the  run  of  "Lom- 
bardi, Ltd."  Besides  Catlett,  the  company 
will  embrace  such  favorites  as  Juliette  Day, 
Marion  Vantine,  Jack  Pollard,  Byrdine 
Zuber,  James  Gleason,  Lela  Bliss,  Frank 
Darien,    David   Butler,   and   others. 


Karl  Kautsky,  the  recognized  German  inter- 
preter of  Marxian  socialism.  Hope  for  Ger- 
man freedom  lies  in  the  defeat  of  German 
arms,  according  to  Kautsky.  He  points  to  the 
war  of  1866,  when  Bismarck  led  Prussia  into 
a  victorious  contest  against  Austria,  and  to 
the  victorious  military  struggle  with  France 
in  1870,  both  of  these  conquests  having  been 
followed  by  serious  losses  to  the  liberal  forces 
of   Germany. 

"Recent  occurrences  on  the  east  front  have 
had  an  almost  similar  effect  on  the  German 
people,"  says  Kautsky.  "Last  summer  a  great 
majority  of  the  German  people  was  inclined 
favorably  to  the  policies  of  the  minority  So- 
cialists. This  was  evidenced  by  the  lenient 
policy  of  the  Reichstag  majority  when  it  ac- 
cepted the  principles  of  peace  without  annexa- 
tions and  for  self-determination  of  peoples, 
but  during  the  last  months  the  sentiment  has 
changed  completely." 

#«*■ — 

Each  year,  under  the  tithing  system,  the 
big  granaries  of  the  Mormon  church  in  Utah 
have  been  filled  by  the  farmers  of  that  de- 
nomination, who  donated  one-tenth  of  their 
crop.  The  tithing  system  works  well  in  any 
church,  but  it  is  a  rule  in  the  Mormon  church. 
The  granaries  have  not  been  empty  for  more 
than  thirty  years  until  now.  Because  the 
government  is  in  need  of  wheat  the  big  bins 
have  been  swept  clean,  more  than  250,000 
bushels  of  grain  having  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Food  Administration. 


®tje  Gfolton  Peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

.One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


"The  Rivals." 

An  important  theatrical  event  is  to  take 
place  in  the  Greek  Theatre  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, July  20th,  when  William  H.  Crane  and 
Emelie  Melville  will  appear  with  the  Players' 
Club  in  a  revival  of  "The  Rivals."  Since  his 
first  visit  here  over  forty  years  ago  Mr. 
Crane  has  been  one  of  San  Francisco's  great- 
est favorites. 

Emelie  Melville,  who  will  play  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop,  is  another  star  whose  fame  has  been 
closely  associated  with  the  theatrical  history 
of  this  city.  In  her  girlhood  Miss  Mellville 
became  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
noted  California  Theatre  and,  her  success  be- 
ing instantaneous,  she  soon  was  made  the 
youngest  leading  lady  of  that  great  organiza- 
tion. She  was  associated  with  all  the  stars 
who  visited  that  theatre,  Mr.  Crane  being 
among  the  most  popular. 

The  forthcoming  production  of  "The 
Rivals,"  to  be  given  under  the  direction  of 
Reginald  Travers,  will  include  the  following 
members  of  the  Players'  Club :  William  S. 
Rainey  as  Bob  Acres,  Pearl  King  Tanner  as 
Lydia  Languish,  Rafaele  Brunnetto  as  Cap- 
tain Absolute,  Mae  O'Keefe  as  Lucy,  August 
Aguirre  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  Robert 
Adams  as  Faulkland,  Benjamin  A.  Purring- 
ton  as  David,  and  Sylvester   Pearson  as  Fag. 


Germany's  Need. 
"Facts   inevitably  force   the  conclusion  that 
a  German  victory  would  lead  to  a  terrible  re- 
action  in   Germany,"   writes   Philip   Krantz   in 
the   New  York   Volks  Zeitung,  after  quoting 


STATEMENT 

of  the  Condition  and  Value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities 

OF 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

HIBERNIA  BANK 
DATED  JUNE  29,  1918 


ASSETS 

1— BONDS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ($8,470,433.00),  of  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Cities  and  Counties  thereof  ($11,408,475.00),  of 
the  State  of  New  York  ($2,149,000.00),  of  the  City  of  New  York 
($1,000,000.00),  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  ($1,262,000.00),  of 
the  City  of  Chicago  ($650,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  ($100,- 
000.00),  of  the  City  of  Albany  ($200,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Salem 
($100,000.00),  of  the  City  of  St.  Paul  I  $100,000.00),  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia  ($350,000.00),  of  the  City  of  Fall  River  ($165,000.00), 
of  Bergen  County,  New  jersey  ($200,000.00),  the  actual  value  of 
which   is    $26,327,832.50 

2 — MISCELLANEOUS  BONDS,  comprising  Steam  Railway  Bonds 
($2,244,000.00),  Street  Railway  Bonds  ($1,299,000.00),  and  Quasi- 
Public  Corporation  Bonds  ($2,181,000.00),  the  actual  value  of 
which    is    5,361,928.75 

3— CASH  IN  VAULT  and  on  demand  deposit  in  banks 3,782,364.85 

$35,472,126.10 

4 — PROMISSORY:    NOTES    and    the    debts   thereby    secured,    the    actual 

value  of  which  is 32,185,508.47 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by 
said  Corporation,  and  the  payment  thereof  is  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gages on  Real  Estate  within  this  State,  and  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Nevada. 

5 — PROMISSORY    NOTES    and    the    debts   thereby   secured,    the    actual 

value   of  which   is -. 315,295.00 

Said  Promissory  Notes  are  all  existing  Contracts,  owned  by  said 
Corporation,  and  are  payable  to  it  at  its  office,  and  the  payment 
thereof  is  secured  by  pledge  of  Bonds  and  other  securities. 

6 — (a)  REAL  ESTATE  situate  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
($1,916,370.44),  and  in  the  Counties  of  Santa  Clara  ($1.00),  Ala- 
meda ($59,027.06),  San  Mateo  ($64,573.38),  and  Los  Angeles  ($78,- 
783.91),  in  this  State,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 2,118,755.79 

(b)  THE  LAND  AND  BUILDING  in  which  said  Corporation  keeps  its 

said  office,  the  actual  value  of  which  is 975,205.65 

7— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 272,664.11 

TOTAL  ASSETS $71,339,555.12 


LIABILITIES 

1— SAID    CORPORATION    OWES    DEPOSITS    amounting    to    and    the 

actual  value  'of  which  is $68,297,528.58 

Number  of  Depositors.  .  .  .86,260 

Average  Deposit $788.56 

2— ACCRUED  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  AND  BONDS 272,664.1 1 

3— RESERVE  FUND,  ACTUAL  VALUE 2,769,362.43 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES $71,339,555.12 

THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN   SOCIETY, 

By  E.  J.  TOBIN.   President. 
THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY, 

By  J.  O.  TOBIN,  Assistant  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,       /  ss_ 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco —  ) 

E.  J.  TOBIN  and  J.  O.  TOBIN,  being  each  duly  sworn,  each  for  himself,  says: 
That  said  E.  J.  TOBIN  is  President  and  that  said  J.  O.  TOBIN  is  Assistant  Secretary 
of  THE  HIBERNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  the  corporation  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

E.  J.  TOBIN,  President. 

J.   O.  TOBIN,   Assistant  Secretary. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st  day  of  July,   1918. 

CHAS.  T.  STANLEY, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  City  an'] 
San  Francisco,   State  of  Californi 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


July  6,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Democracy  is  very  much  on  the  warpath, 
although  it  would  grievously  trouble  a  good 
many  of  its  champions  to  explain  what  they 
mean  by  democracy.  Take,  for  example,  the 
case  of  the  young  women  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  who  have  just  resigned  from 
their  Greek  letter  sororities.  The  sororities, 
they  say,  are  undemocratic  Admission  is 
governed  by  social  favor.  It  is  entirely  "arti- 
ficial and  undefined."  If  the  young  women 
like  a  candidate,  she  is  accepted.  If  they 
do  not  like  her,  she  is  not  accepted.  And, 
worse  still,  the  association  is  continued  in 
after  life  and  a  caste  is  thereby  created. 
Hence  these  tears,  or  rather  these  resigna- 
tions. 

But  surely  we  do  these  things  in  our  own 
homes,  indeed  in  every  relationship  of  life. 
It  is  a  simple  case  of  affinities.  Jones  re- 
frains from  inviting  Smith  to  dinner  because 
he  knows  that  Smith  puts  his  knife  in  his 
mouth,  bites  his  bread,  ignores  the  finger- 
bowl,  and  i5  likely  to  tell  a  shady  story  with- 
out provocation.  Jones  feels  no  affinity  for 
Smith,  excellent  fellow  as  Smith  may  be 
in  so  many  respects.  He  wants  no  one  at  his 
table  who  is  not  congenial.  Nor  does  he 
feel  under  any  obligation  to  specify  or  define 
the  nature  of  the  unconjreniality.  It  is  a 
simple  case  of  "I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell, 
the  reason  why  I  can  not  tell." 

A  social  club  is  founded  on  exactly  the 
same  principle,  and  it  is  not  an  undemo- 
cratic principle.  It  is  the  full  and  complete 
rule  of  affinities.  Now  if  a  club  were  to  re- 
fuse to  admit  any  one  whose  income  was 
less  than  $10,000  a  year  that  club  would  be 
undemocratic,  and  it  ought  to  be  interned, 
or  whatever  it  is  that  they  do  to  undemo- 
cratic things.  But  it  is  justified  in  refusing 
to  admit  a  man  who  is  known  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  reciting  his  overnight  exploits  and 
adventures  in  a  loud  voice  in  the  smoking- 
room,  or  of  slapping  his  acquaintances  on  the 
back,  or  holding  them  by  the  coat  lapel,  or 
any  of  the  other  offenses  that  ought  to  be 
punished  by  a  lingering  death.  The  essence 
of  all  homes  and  clubs  and  sororities  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  that  admission  is  a  matter  of 
affinity  and  of  nothing  else.  If  you  are  con- 
genial, you  may  come  in.  If  you  are  not, 
you  must  stay  out.  Presumably  the  young 
women  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  would 
not  invite  the  Chinese  laundryman  to  dinner 
at  their  homes,  not  exactly  because  he  is  a 
Chinaman,  nor  because  he  is  a  laundryman, 
but  because  of  an  instinctive  feeling  that  he 
would  be  uncongenial.  Nor  would  it  be  in 
any  way  democratic  to  send  him  an  R.  S. 
V.  P.  card.     It  would  be  merely  crazy. 

What  is  ordinarily  called  society  is  un- 
democratic because  admission  is  not  governed 
by  affinity,  but  by  something  else.  Certainly 
no  one  could  feel  an  affinity  for  some  of 
the  people  to  be  found  there.  Chimpanzees 
might.  It  is  not  entirely  governed  by  monev, 
for  some  quite  poor  people  are  to  be  found 
in  society.  Probably  the  chief  factor  is  a 
certain  sense  of  superiority.  You  may  go  to 
a  new  town  and  you  may  live  there  for 
twenty  years  and  society  will  take  no  notice 
of  you  unless  you  are  a  marriageable  male, 
although  of  course  it  must  know  all  about 
you.  But  if  you  then  present  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction that  you  have  had  in  your  pocket 
all  the  time  you  will  be  received  with  open 
arms.  Society  is  not  based  upon  affinities 
and  therefore  it  is  undemocratic  But  all  as- 
sociations that  are  based  on  affinities  are  to 


that  extent  democratic  And  as  the  young 
women  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  seem 
to  have  made  affinity,  or  congeniality,  the 
basis  for  their  sororities  they  had  better  re- 
consider their  decision  and  refrain  from 
bringing  our  educational  system  in  ruins  to 
the  ground. 


Domestic  servants  are  to  be  known  in  Eng- 
land as  "household  orderlies."  The  military 
suggestion  about  the  new  term  may  prove  at- 
tractive for  a  time,  but  we  doubt  it.  Nothing 
can  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  woman 
to  work  for  the  woman,  unless  it  be  a  change 
in  woman's  nature,  and  that,  as  Mark  Twain 
said  of  the  conversion  of  Mohammedans, 
never  happens. 

The  war  may  compel  us  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  personal  services,  that  is  to  say 
bodily  services.  Certainly  there  is  a  peculiar 
and  inexplicable  degradation  about  it.  We  can 
groom  a  man's  horse  without  any  sense  of  hu- 
miliation, but  we  can  not  button  his  collar  or 
brush  his  hair  or  shave  him  without  feeling 
a  little  something  of  ignominy.  We  can 
work  in  his  office  for  $10  a  week  without  any 
loss  of  dignity,  but  we  can  not  do  household 
work  for  him  and  respect  ourselves  quite  as 
much  as  we  did  before.  Certainly  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  English  girls  who  have 
been  making  munitions  will  be  content  to 
revert  to  the  housework  from  which  they 
have  come,  to  sort  over  soiled  linen  or  make 
beds.     Not   even  as  "domestic   orderlies." 


The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  is  there 
printed  without  comment  or  reply : 

Sir  :  There  is  a  certain  young  lady  I 
want  to  impress  with  the  extent  and  depth 
of  my  devotion.  I  used  to  send  all  my  let- 
ters to  her  by  special  delivery,  until  our  en- 
gagement was  almost  broken  off  because  her 
father  once  was  rung  up  at  midnight  by  the 
special  delivery  man.  I  can't  very  well  mark 
my  special  delivery  letters.  "Deliver  after  7 
a.  m.,"  now,  can  I  ?  That  would  look  so 
calculated  and  spoil  all  the  effect  of  precipi- 
tate haste  and  passion.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  about  this  air-mail  sen-ice.  Is  there 
a  special  kind  of  stamp  which  would  show 
it  cost  the  sender  a  dollar  to  send  a  ten- 
page  letter  (written  close  on  both  sides),  by 
Liberty  motor,  or  not?  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  there  any  danger  of  the  letter-ace. 
when  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  stop  off  and 
ring  the  front-door  bell,  dropping  my  mis- 
sive through  the  skylight  of  the  house  where 
my  young  lady  lives?  Her  father  has  a  very 
nasty    temper,    really. 

Yours,  Eighteen-  Carat. 

Why  not  telegraph?  This  would  show 
passion,  impatience,  and  prodigality  all  at 
the  same  time  Moreover,  the  hour  of  de- 
livery could  be  calculated  with  some  nicety. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  lnck  of  privacy  about 
the  telegraph,  but  this  would  be  compensated 
for  by  ardor. 


Five  thousand  Indians  have  enlisted  in  the 
American  army  and  navy  for  the  present  war. 
according  to  an  estimate  made  early  in  191S 
by  Cato  Sells,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. The  commissioner  also  stated  that  In- 
dians had  subscribed  to  more  than  $9,000,000 
worth  of  Liberty  Bonds,  besides  assisting  in 
Red  Cross  work  and  creating  a  great  increase 
in  the  output  of  meat  and  agricultural 
products  on  Indian  reservations.  He  added : 
"There  is  something  epochal  and  eloquent  in 
the  patriotic  fervor  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
Indians  everywhere  in  the  recent  months." 


STATEMENT 

At  the  Close  of  Business  June  29,  1918,  of  the 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  RANK  OF  SAVINGS 

SAVINGS  AND  COMMERCIAL 
lOS  SUTTER  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

Member  of  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco. 


P.       M  _  RESOURCES 

First    Mortgage  Loans  on   Real   Estate. 

Bank   Premises *  4> 

Safe  Deposit   Vaults,   Furniture  and  "Fixture* 

Real    Estate     

United  States,   Municipal  and   Other  Bond* - 

Collateral    and   Personol   Loans ^ 

Letters   of    Credit,    eic 1 

CASH  OX  HAND  AND  IX  BANKS !"!!""""!"    '.'."'.' 


319,293.56 

::■    5:  : 

36,800.00 
21,100.00 
.704,782.89 
359,099.36 
122,651.22 
910,152.30 


Total. 


-$10,991,929.33 


Capital    Paid    in , 

Surplns 

Undivided  Profits 

Contingent  Fund    

Letters   of    Credit,    etc. 
DEPOSITS 


LIABILITIES 


Total. 


OFFICERS 

LEOX  ROrnTTF**7ARTHUR  LEGALLEJ Chairman  of  the  Board 

t    ?c    nSfSF^*2   V-: ■  •PreE!de°t       A.  BOUSQUET   

T.   M.   DU  PAS \  ice-President       W.    F     DUFFY 

P.  L.  WOLF Asst.   Cashier* 


.$      800,000.00 

200,000.00 

145,886.45 

13,001.27 

291,6*8.10 

■      9,541,403.51 

.$10,991,929.33 


.  Secretary 
—  Cashier 


G.    Btleney 
J.  A.  Bergerot 
S.  Bissinger 
Leon  Bocqueraz 


DIRECTORS 

O.  Bozio 
Charles    Carpv 
J.    M.    Dupas 
John  Ginty 


J.  S.  Godeau 
Arthur  Legallet 
Geo.  W.  McXear 
X.  De  Pichon 


INDIANS  FROM  SCHOOL. 

An  Arizona  Indian  who  had  schooling  in 
the  Indian  school  at  Phcenix  having  been 
asked  recently,  ''How  did  you  feel  when  you 
came  home   from  school  ?"  replied : 

"How  would  you  have  felt  ?  I  spent  ten 
years  in  the  school  at  Phcenix,  Arizona.  You 
know  the  school,  it  is  so  beautiful  there,  with 
everything  for  comfort  and  pleasure.  When 
I  came  back  I  was  to  sleep  on  the  sand,  and 
sit  on  the  earth,  for  there  were  no  beds,  no 
chairs,  no  knives  or  forks,  and  I  hated  it  and 
suffered,"  and  then,  pointing  to  a  clump  of 
sagebrush,  he  said,  "I  went  over  there,  and 
falling  on  my  face  with  my  fingers  digging 
into  the  sand,  I  cried,  O  God,  let  me  die  now. 
I  can  not  live  here,  and  there's  no  other  place 
for  me.'  Then  thoughts  of  what  I  had  been 
taught  came  to  me,  that  this  was  no  way  to 
meet  difficulties.  So  very-  humbly  I  prayed. 
'O  God,  perhaps  you  can  not  change  my  sur- 
roundings. O  God  change  me  so  I  may  not 
be  unhappy/  " 

And  God  did  change  him ;  and  after  he  had 
entered  into  the  beauty  of  self-abnegation 
changed  also  his  surroundings. 

The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  Assembly 
Herald  states  that  there  is  much  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  Indians  in  Arizona  that  is 
heart-breaking  and  of  infinite  pathos.  He 
says: 

"One  young  man  whom  I  met  in  one  of 
the  pueblos  was  with  long  hair  and  wearing 
a  blanket,  and  to  all  appearances  one  of  the 
old-time  Indians,  but  morose  and  uncivil 
never  returning  my  greeting,  but  with  averted 
face  passing  silently  by.  One  day  I  followed 
him  to  his  shop,  for  he  was  the  blacksmith 
and  tried  to  establish  a  point  of  contact,  only 
to  meet  with  a  negative,  obstinate  shake  of 
the  head.  Taking  him  by  surprise  by  the 
question,  *  Where  were  you  educated  ?'  he  said, 
'Carlisle.'  So  I  quietly  said,  'You  can  talk 
English ;  why  don't  you  speak  to  me  when  I 
want  to  be  your  friend."  Immediately  the 
sluices  were  opened,  and  throwing  his  ham- 
mer on  the  ground  he  poured  out  the  bitter- 
ness that  was  in  his  heart.  'Yes,  I  speak 
English,  but  my  people  do  not.  I  love  better 
but  they  will  not  have  them.  I  have 
no  other  place  to  go  and  I  am  forced  to  wear 
a  blanket  and  to  let  my  hair  grow  long,  and 
T  am  ashamed  of  it  all.  But  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  couldn't  speak  to  you  for  the  shame  that  was 
in  my  heart,'  Patiently  I  tried  to  show  him 
the  way.  He  caught  up  his  hammer  and  it 
made  hopeful,  merry  music  as  I  went  over  the 
dusty  road." — The  Pacific. 


powerful  an  interest  as  the  present  Ameri- 
can Congress.  It  was  indeed  a  novel  thing, 
and  it  seemed  miraculous  that  a  nation, 
hitherto  almost  unknown  to  the  people  of 
Europe,  .  .  .  should  now,  all  of  a  sud- 
den, come  out  of  that  state  of  obscurity  and, 
as  if  awaking  from  a  long  slumber,  should 
seize  the  power  to  govern  itself.  .  .  .  The 
Congress  succeeded  in  uniting  in  its  favor 
not  only  the  opinions  of  the  American  people, 
but  also  those  of  all  the  European  nations 
and  even  their  governments,  as  well  as  the 
opinions  of  no  small  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great  Britain  itself,  so  great  was  at  that  ■ 
time  either  the  spirit  of  innovation  or  the 
love  of  liberty  or  the  desire  to  shake  off  the 
restraints  that  the  authorities  placed  upon 
the  people  they  governed.  Meanwhile  all 
minds  were  suspended  with  expectation  for 
the  issues  of  so  important  a  contest,  and  all 
eyes  were  attentive  to  see  what  measures  the 
American  convention  would  first  adopt  in  a 
matter  of  such  momentous  importance." 


Percy — I  was  born  on  April   1st      The  Girt 

-Isn't  nature  wonderful. — Boston   Transcript. 


The  Institute  of  France. 

There  are  in  fact  and  in  law  five  great 
academies  in  France  which,  taken  together, 
make  up  the  organization  known  as  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  These  academies  are  (1) 
the  French  Academy — the  Immortals,  (2)  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
(3)  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  (4)  the  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Arts,  and  (5)  tie  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  It  is  to  mem- 
bership in  the  last-named  of  these  that  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  to  be  admitted.  This  academy 
is  permitted  to  have  eight  foreign  associates. 
There  are  forty-  regular  members,  eight  being 
allotted  to  each  of  the  five  sections  into 
which  the  academy  is  divided,  namely,  ( 1 ) 
Philosophy,  (2)  Morality,  (3)  Legislation, 
Public  Law,  and  Jurisprudence,  (4)  Political 
Economy,  Statistics,  and  Finances,  and  (5) 
General  History  and  Philosophy. 

The  relation  of  the  Institute  of  France  to 
the  five  academies  which  are  its  component 
parts  has  aptly  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
university  to  its  several  colleges.  Just  as  all 
the  colleges  taken  together  make  up  the  uni- 
versity, so  all  the  academies  taken  together 
make  up  the  French  Institute.  Each  academy 
has  its  own  apartments  and  holds  its  own 
meetings,  but  all  participate  on  stated  occa- 
sions in  the  meetings  of  the  institute,  whose  | 
permanent  home  is  now  the  old  Palais  Maza-  j 
rin  in  Paris.  A  distinctive  costume  has  been  [ 
prescribed  for  academicians  since  Napoleon 
was  First  Consul  consisting  of  a  black  coat, 
vest  and  pantaloons,  embroidered  with  green 
palms,  a  hat  known  as  the  bicorne,  and  a 
dress  sword. 

Although  all  of  the  five  constituent  acade- 
mies of  the  institute  officially  rank  as  equals, 
the  old  French  Academy  (Academie  Fran- 
caise)  of  the  Forty  Immortals,  originating 
with  Cardinal  Richelieu  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  enjoys  an  unquestionable  primacy 
:  among  its  peers.  An  invitation  to  occupy 
one  of  its  forty  chairs  is  the  highest  distinc- 
tion attainable  by  a  Frenchman  of  letters. 


Italy  and  America. 

Carlo  Botta,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  wrote  his  "History  of  the 
War  of  the  "American  Independence,"  tells 
what  the  feelings  of  the  Italian  people  were 
in  regard  to  the  American  Re.olut"-»n.  Th- 
well-known  historian,  speaking  of  the  Co*. 
gress  held  in  Philadelphia  in  Se;-'~" -  .. 
1774,  said: 

"For  a  long  time  no  spectacle  h-'d  been 
offered  to   the   attention    of   marV'Tvi    qi   so 


[ORICNTAL         STEAMSHIP  CO.) 

SAILINGS  FOR 
ORIENTAL    PORTS 

via  Honolulu 

*5.  S.    "Korea    Mam" July 

*S.  S.    "Siberia    Maru" July 

**S.  S.  "Tenyo  Maru" July 

**S.  S.  "Shinyo  Maru" August 

*Call  at  Shanghai. 

"""Call  at  Manila,  omit  Shanghai. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE 

Via  Los  Angeles 

S.  S.  "Kiyo  Maru" August 

S.  S.  "Anyo  Maru" October 

FREIGHT    AND    PASSENGER    OFFICE 

625     Market     St,,     Merchants'     National     Bank 

Building.     Phone — Sutter  3900. 

K.  DOI,  Manager 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamer* 

To  and  from  European  Port, 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Ako  Los  Angela,  C*l.;   Portland.  Ore.;  SesttU 
and  T»com»,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Balfoue,  Williamson  &  Co..  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Baltocb  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN.  CHBIA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLCLU 

NEW  AND  LUXCBiorS  14.000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

VENEZUELA" 


East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

l  Without  Transshipment  i 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons! 
"SANTA  CRUZ"  1 12.000 tonB) 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailing* 


For  Foil  Information  Apply  General  Offices 
508  California  Street     -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Fran  cuco,  CaL 


Splendid  American  S.  S.  SONOMA,  VENTURA. 
10.000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Delightful 
Service.  Sydney  Short  line — Samoa—  Hono- 
lulu. Quickest  passage.  Lowest  Rates— Pacific 
Toms  $337.50 1st  class.  Sailings  every  21  days. 
Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.S.CO..601  Market  St-.S.  F..CaL 


W  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carqninez 
6traits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
arrl  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  tighten  are  anchored. 

TAKE  A  TRIP    ON 

The  MonticeOo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  I eave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m ., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m..  6   p.m.  and  Sp.m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  the  evening  meal  Willie  was  disposing 
of  his  soup  with  speed  and  noise.  "Willie!" 
said  his  mother  in  a  reprimanding  tone. 
Willie  knew  immediately  what  his  mother 
meant  and,  assuming  an  injured  air,  replied: 
"Aw,  I  wasn't  goin'  ha'f  as  fast  as  I  could." 


The  irascible  one  had  been  listening  to  a 
lengthy  argument  on  whether  Ireland  should 
or  should  not  have  home  rule.  Finally  he 
could  contain  himself  no  longer  and  burst 
out :  "I  wish  they'd  give  'em  home  rule  and 
then  give  me  the  motion-picture  rights." 


The  Sinn  Fein  movement  is  responsible  for 
the  worst  pun  of  the  decade,  according  to  a 
British  periodical.  A  priest  of  Dublin  began 
his  discourse  as  follows:  "There  have  been 
many  eras  in  Irish  history.  We  have  had  the 
Pagan  era,  the  Christian  era,  and  now  we  are 
having  the  Devil  era"  (De  Valera). 


Sarah  was  rather  backward  in  her  studies. 
One  day  she  came  home  and  announced  that 
she  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  "Why, 
Sarah,  I'm  ashamed  of  you,"  exclaimed  her 
mother.  "Why  don't  you  study  harder?"  "It 
isn't  my  fault,"  complained  the  little  girl. 
"The  little  girl  who  has  always  been  at  the 
foot  has  left  school." 


One  afternoon  Jones  and  Smith  entered  a 
restaurant  and,  comfortably  seating  them- 
selves at  a  table,  took  up  the  menu  card.  "I 
wanted  some  soup,"  remarked  Jones,  his  eye 
still  on  the  card,  "but  these  do  not  exactly 
appeal  to  me."  "I  had  some  of  this  tomato 
soup  here  the  other  day,"  returned  Smith, 
"and  it  was  all  right."  "It  is  a  question  of 
color,  not  quality,"  smilingly  responded  Jones. 
"I   prefer  some   kind  that  matches  the  vest." 


War  Secretary  Baker  said  at  a  luncheon 
in  Washington:  "Ours  will  be  the  most  dem- 
ocratic army  in  the  world,  for  ours  is  the 
most  democratic  country.  A  millionaire,  as 
he  climbed  into  his  limousine,  snarled  at  a 
newsboy :  'No,  I  don't  want  any  paper  !  Get 
out  I'  'Well,  keep  yer  shirt  on,  boss,'  the 
newsboy  answered.  'The  only  difference  be- 
tween you  and  me  is  that  you're  makin'  your 
second  million,  while  I'm  still  workin'  on  my 
first.' " 


Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn,  president  of 
Amherst  College,  told  a  story  in  his  address 
to  the  graduating  class  at  Haverford  recently. 
It  seems  that  President  Lowell  of  Harvard 
had  just  published  a  new  book,  and  had  asked 
his  publisher  to  send  complimentary  copies 
to  some  of  his  friends.  By  mistake  two  copies 
of  the  book  were  sent  to  one  gentleman,  who 
promptly  wrote  to  Dr.  Lowell  as  follows: 
"Your  new  book  reached  me  safely.  I  have 
read  the  first  volume  with  great  interest,  and 
am  now  half-way  through  the  second." 


"There  is  a  feller  here  who  owns  a  queer 
animal,"  said  the  landlord  of  the  Petunia 
Tavern.  "It  has  a  head  like  a  turtle  and  a 
body  like  a  calf.  There  is  a  fin  along  its 
spine.  It  has  feathers  on  its  body,  fur  on  its 
legs,  and  a  spike  or  sticker  on  the  end  of  its 
tail.  It  whistles  up  to  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  then  brays  till  noon.    Afterward " 

"Nonsense !"    said    the    guest,    whose    counte- 


Building  Service 

We  want  to  estimate  on  the  next 
building  or  remodeling  you  do.  We 
want  to  talk  over  with  you  the  ser- 
vice we  give.  The  kind  that  made 
one  patron  say,  "Every  detail  and 
every  suggestion  °we  made  ivas  taken 
care  of  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.* ' 

When  may  we  see  you  and  your 
architect  ? 

Dreyfus  Brothers,  Builders 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.    Douglas  2509 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    .    Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Truuai  and  Abdominal  Support*™ 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Talophono  Doailna  4017 


nance  was  shaped  considerably  like  that  of  a 
rare  old  fiddle.  "You  don't  expect  me  to  be- 
lieve a  fantastic  tale  like  that,  do  you  ?" 
"Well,  I  heard  you  saying  a  little  while  ago 
that  you  feared  we  could  never  whip  the  Huns 
and  might  eventually  be  compelled  to  conclude 
a  German  peace.  Of  course,  if  you  believe 
that  you  will  believe  anything." 


"George,  dear,  what's  all  the  trouble  be- 
tween the  Calif ornians  and  the  Japanese?" 
"Why  the  Californians  don't  want  the  Jap- 
anese in  that  state  to  become  citizens  and 
hold  property."  "But,  George.  I  notice  that 
most  of  the  students  in  the  graduating  class 
at  a  California  theological  school  this  year 
are  Japanese.  Why  should  the  Californians 
permit  this  ?"  "Oh,  that's  all  right.  Theo- 
logical students  are  never  expected  to  hold 
any   property." 

An  ambitious  young  wife  decided  to  take 
up  gardening.  When  her  husband  was  start- 
ing for  business  one  morning  he  was  handed 
a  sheet  of  paper  containing  a  lengthy  list  of 
seeds  which  he  was  to  bring  home.  Glancing 
at  the  list,  he  asked :  "You  want  these 
flowers  to  bloom  this  summer,  don't  you  ?" 
"Yes,  of  course."  "Well,  those  you  have  put 
down  here  don't  bloom  till  next  summer." 
"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  she  said.  "All  right? 
How  is  it  all  right?"  "I  am  making  up  my 
list,"  she  explained,  "from  a  last  year's  cata- 
logue." 


A  Highland  farmer  handed  a  rather  frail- 
looking  box  to  the  porter  at  a  small  railway 
station  in  Scotland.  "Dae  ye  think  this  is 
strong  enough  to  trust  in  the  van  ?"  he  asked. 
"I  doot  it's  no,"  replied  the  porter;  "but  we'll 
see."  He  lifted  the  box  high  in  the  air  and 
let  it  fall  with  a  crash.  "It'll  get  that  here," 
he  said.  "An'  it'll  get  that" — giving  it  an- 
other bang — "at  the  junction.  An'  at  Dundee 
it'll  get  that !"  The  third  "that"  burst  the 
box,  and  its  contents  were  scattered  over  the 
platform.  The  porter  shook  his  head.  "Na," 
he  said,  "I  think  it  winna  get  past  Dundee. 
If  it's  goin'   farther,   it's   no'  strong  enough." 


An  auctioneer  had  been  selling  horses  all 
day  and  his  voice  was  getting  a  little  husky, 
so  that  he  was  economizing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  use  of  words  and  even  syllables. 
Early  in  the  day  he  had  shouted  the  bids, 
"$100,  $200,  $300,"  etc.  Then  he  restricted 
himself  to  calling  out  "100,  200,  300,"  etc. 
When  McCarty,  attracted  through  curiosity 
by  the  crowd,  came  up,  the  auctioneer  had 
further  abbreviated  his  speech,  and  was  cry- 
ing, "One  hun,  two  hun,  can't  I  get  three 
hun  ?"  Off  went  McCarty's  coat,  and  he  sang 
out  excitedly :  "Don't  do  this  all  yourself, 
young  fellow.  Let  me  in  it.  I  can  take  care 
of  a  few  of  'em." 


George  Washington  Jones,  late  of  Atlanta, 
was  making  his  first  trip  frontward  on  a 
supply  wagon — with  not  much  farther  to  go — 
when  from  the  side  of  the  road  a  camouflaged 
American  battery  broke  forth  thunderously, 
sending  a  few  300-pound  tokens  over  the  line 
to  Fritz.  The  ground  trembled  from  the 
salvo,  but  not  any  more  than  George,  as  he 
jumped  from  the  high  seat  to  the  road.  The 
American  artillery  officer  in  charge  of  the 
battery  crossed  over  to  the  road.  "Scared?" 
he  demanded.  "Well,"  George  said,  "Ah  was 
slightly  agitated  at  fust.  Ah  suttingly  was. 
But  keep  right  on.  Dat's  the  only  way  to  win 
this  wah — fiah  dem  guns." 


During  a  lecture  tour  through  the  United 
States  Sir  Conan  Doyle  arrived  one  day  in 
Boston,  and  was  considerably  astonished 
when  a  cabman  accosted  him  and  addressed 
him  by  name.  "How  did  you  know  who  I 
was  ?"  said  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  much  inter- 
ested, and  not  a  little  flattered  by  the  recog- 
nition. "If  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,"  said 
the  cabman,  "the  lapels  of  your  coat  look  as 
if  they  had  been  grabbed  by  New  York  re- 
porters, your  hair  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
in  Philadelphia,  your  hat  looks  as  if  you  had 
had  to  stand  your  ground  in  Chicago,  and 
your  right  shoe  has  evident  Buffalo  mud  un- 
der the  instep,   and — and "     "And  what?" 

queried  Sir  Arthur.  "Well,"  replied  the  cab- 
man, "I  saw  'Conan  Doyle'  in  big  white  let- 
ters  on  your   trunk." 


A  colonel  out  in  No  Man's  Land  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  German  sniper  in  a  tree. 
He  promptly  fired  at  the  Englishman  and 
missed  him.  The  colonel  as  promptly  threw 
himself  down,  rolled  into  a  shellhole  and 
stayed  quiet  until  four  star  shells  had  gone 
off.  Then  he  crawled  back  into  his  own  lines. 
He  hunted  up  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  that 
length  of  trench  and  wrathfully  demanded : 
"What  do  you  mean  by  letting  a  boche  sniper 
take  a  shot  at  me,  with  no  reply  ?"  "We 
didn't  see  the  thing  at  all,"  said  the  lieu- 
tenant. "Do  you  know  where  he  was  ?" 
"He's  in  that  tree  over  there,"  said  the 
colonel.  "I'll  put  my  best  shot  on  the  job," 
said  the  lieutenant,  and  called  up  the  man. 
Everybody    watched    the    performance.     The 


rifleman  got  a  comfortable  position,  hitched 
his  elbow  into  the  sling  in  the  orthodox  fash- 
ion, and  waited.  Presently  another  star  shell 
went  up.  "I  see  him,"  said  the  sharpshooter, 
and  snuggled  the  butt  down  into  his  shoulder 
hollow.  He  waited  for  another  star  shell  and 
fired.  Ping !  The  German  came  tumbling 
down  out  of  his  tree  and  the  English  soldier, 
blowing  the  smoke  out  of  his  rifle  barrel,  re- 
marked:     "Take  that  for  missing  our  colonel." 


A  Southern  judge  was  up  against  a  tough 
proposition  recently  when  Mandy,  an  old  black 
servitor  of  the  family,  who  had  retired  from 
active  service,  was  arraigned  for  disturbing 
the  peace.  "Good-mawnin',  jedge."  "Good- 
morning,  Mandy.  Mandy,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
see  you  up  here  and  I  want  to  know  if  it  is 
true  that  you  hit  Susie  Jones  with  a  flat- 
iron."     "Yessa,  jedge,  I  hit  her.     Jedge,  how 

is    yo'?"      "Now,    Mandy "      "Lordy,    that 

man  sho'  do  look  like  his  paw  !"  "See  here, 
Mandy "  "Honey,  yo'  sho'  is  gettin'  bet- 
ter lookin'  every  day."  "Order  in  court." 
"Jedge,  is  yo'  paw  still  got  the  rheumatism?" 
"Prisoner  is  discharged.  Next  case."  "Thankee, 
jedge,  thankee." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

My  Only  Wish. 

Which  shall  it  be. 

The  hills  or  sea, 
The  mountain  or  the  vale? 

The  country's  calm, 

The  ocean's  balm, 
The  plain,  or  woodland  trail? 

Love,  lead  the  way! 

With  you  I'll  stray 
Through  Summer's  golden  span! 

I   only  ask 

That  J  may  bask 
Somewhere,  where  there's  a  man! 

— Town  Topics. 

Sharpshooter  Fritz. 
At  the  Imperial  schutzenfest 
Fritz  Pickelheim  led  all  the  rest; 
At  target  practice  Pickelheim 
Could  hit  the  Red  Cross  every  time; 
At  the   clay-baby  contest  Fritz 
Scored  nineteen  out  of  twenty  hits; 
And  once  he  won  the  Kaiser's  purse 
With  nine  live  babies  and  a  nurse. 

— Life. 

The  Rime  of  the  Youthful  Farmerette. 
It  is  a  youthful  Farmerette, 

And  she  stoppeth  one  of  three. 
"By  thy  khaki  suit  and  beaming  eye, 

Now  wherefore  stopp'st  thou  me?" 

She  holds  him  with  her  pretty  hand, 
"There  was  a  farm,"  quoth  she. 

And  thus  spake  on  the  Farmerette, 
In  style  quite  Coleridgee. 

"The  sun  rose  up  upon  the  left. 

At  one  bound  came  the  day, 
I  leaped  into  my  agile  Ford 

And  blithely  hiked  away. 

"A  hen  I  found  upon  the  soil, 

And  round  and  round  it  went 
Devouring  seeds  of  every  kind, 

To  plant  which  I  was  full  o'er-spent." 

"God  save  thee,  youthful  Farmerette, 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  I 

Why  look'st  thou  so?"     "With  my  stout  hoe 
I  killed  that  garden  cuss!" 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 


The  Wail  of  a  Yeomanette. 
Nobody  knits  US  sweaters, 

Nobody  knits  US  socks; 
Nobody  sends  US  comfort  kits, 

Nor  even  a  candy  box. 
Nobody  makes  US  sweets  and  cakes, 

No  one  has  noticed  US  yet; 
No    "War  Mothers"   write  to  US. 

Nobody  cares  'bout  a  Yeomanette. 

Nobody  says:     "Please  use  my  car," 

Nobody  says:      "Come  to   tea"; 
Nobody  says:     "I'll  pay  your  bills 

For  the  period  of  the  war" — to  me. 
Nobody  gives  US  woolen  things, 

We're   far   from  being  pets; 
No    "War  Fathers"  have  started  to  knit 

Any    hose    for    the    Yeomanettes. 

Nobody  says:     "Let  us  give  'em  a  dance." 

No  one  says:     "See  a  show," 
Nobody  tries  to  inveigle  us  to  church, 

No  one  wants  us  to  go. 
Nobody  says:     "Let's  start  a  club 

Of   "War   Fathers" — not  yet; 
But  they  might  after  reading  this  little  verse, 

Then  look  out — Miss  Yeomanette. 
-Pauline  E.   Turner,   Yeo  3  I.  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.r  in 
the  Naval  Monthly. 


Architecture. 
I  have  left  the  city  with  its  grinding  noise. 
With   its  sordid  sorrows  and  its  pinchbeck  joys, 
For  the  cleanly  comfort  of  a  prim  abode 
In  a  new-laid  suburb  on  a  two-track  road, 
Where  the  mastiff  greets  me  with  a  "Woof,  woof, 

woof!" 
From  a  red-brick  kennel  with  a  gambrel  roof, 
Where  the  leghorns  nestle  in  a  chicken-coop 
With  a  dormer  window  and  a  high  Dutch  stoop, 
Where  the    small  pigs   gambol   and   the   large  pigs 

grunt 
In  a  sty  of  stucco  with  a  Queen  Anne  front, 
And  the  horse  shall  whinny  and  the  cow  shall  low 
In  a  new  Greek  stable  with  a  portico  I 

^Arthur   Guiterman,   in   Life. 


Ice -by- wire 

ISKO    home    refrigeration  —  in 
an   hour   solves   your  biggest 
food  keeping  problem  for  years 
to  come. 

No  ice  famine  can  touch  you — no  delayed  de- 
livery endanger  your  family's  food  supply. 

A  simple,  portable  electric  unit — easily  in- 
stalled on  any  ice  box,  old  or  new.  Five 
minutes'  study  will  make  clear  to  you  how  "the 
electric  iceman"  creates  cold  from  current — 
how  it  saves  food  and  money — why  it  pro- 
tects your  family's  health  and  your  own  ef- 
ficiency.     Come   in   and   see    it    work — now. 

LEAVITT  &  TUFTS 

DISTRIBUTORS 
1141  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 

Phone  Franklin  1302 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Aluka  Coomerciil  Bld$.  Higemi  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PLLING 


Redwood  ilills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mill3 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings  Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Franciaco,  CaL 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  mouth 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

M 98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot :  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 

Phone  Kearny  392. 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Leontine  de  Sabla  and 
Dr.  William  Lyle  of  New  York  was  solemnized 
last  Friday  in  New  York,  Rev.  Samuel  Lyle  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario,  officiating.  Miss  Agnes  Shreve 
was  the  maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Aileen  Tobin, 
the  niece  of  the  bride,  was  the  flower  girl.  Mr. 
Averil!  Harriman  was  the  best  man.  Mrs.  Lyle 
is  the  daughter  01  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla, 
Jr.,  of  San  Mateo.  She  is  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Herbert  Payne  and  of  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin.  Dr. 
Lyle  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Lyle.  Upon  their 
return  from  their  wedding  trip  Dr.  Lyle  and  Mrs. 
Lyle  will  reside  in  New  York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mathijde  Thieriot  and 
Mr.  Harold  Kingsland  was  solemnized  Saturday 
evening  at  South  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Rev.  George 
Hanna  officiating.  Miss  Celeste  Thieriot  was  her 
sister's  maid  of  honor  and  Miss  Lucille  Thieriot, 
a  cousin  of  the  bride,  was  the  flower  girl.  Mr. 
Stephen  Kelsey  of  South  Orange  was  the  best 
man.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Thieriot  of  South  Orange  and  a  sister  of 
Miss  Celeste  Thieriot,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  Charles  Thieriot  of  Oyster 
Bay.  Mr.  Kingsland  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William   Kingsland  of  Goshen,  New  York. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ethel  Havemeyer  and 
Colonel  Curtis  Orwell.  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  San  Mateo,  Chaplain  Mer- 
ton  Minkler  of  Camp  Fremont  officiating.  The 
maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer  and 
Captain  Charles  Stuart  was  the  best  man.  The 
ushers  were  Captain  W.  L.  Harwell,  Captain  H. 
E.  Strout,  Captain  Hudson  Worsham,  Captain 
R.  L.  Smith,  Captain  Robert  Crockett,  Captain 
Julius  Cohen,  Lieutenant  E.  X.  Rixey,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Herbert  Taylor.  The  ribbon-bearers  were 
Mr.  Andrew  Stone,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  Stone,  Mr. 
Gordon  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Alan  Drum,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Drum.  Mrs.  Otweli  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  William  Havemeyer  and  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Stone  and  of  Miss  Vera  Havemeyer. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Searles  aud 
Mr.  William  Smith  was  solemnized  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  the  bride  on  Vallejo  Street, 
Dean  Milmer  Gresham  officiating.  Miss  Man," 
Searles  was  her  mothers  only  attendant.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grosvenor 
Avers  and  the  sister  of  Miss  Mary  Ayers.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  brother  of  Colonel  Emery  Smith  and 
Miss  Isabelle   Smith. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear, 
Mrs.   Walter  Filer,   and   Mrs.   Frank  Judge. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  the  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Drexel  of  Philadelphia.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Henry 
Dutton,  Commander  William  Van  Antwerp,  and 
Mr.   William  Nielson. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Mary  Emma  Flood.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Helen  St.  Goar,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Ethel 
Lilley,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Cecile  Brooks,  Miss  Margaret  Mad- 
ison, and  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Armstrong  was  the  honored  guest 
at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  The  guests 
were  Mrs.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  Mrs. 
William  Parrott,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Cecily 
Casserly,  Miss  Emily  Pope,  and  Miss  Olivia  Pills- 
bury. 

Captain  August  Krantz  of  the  Grizzlies  gave  a 
dinner  recently  in  San  Diego,  his  guests  having 
included  Captain  Robert  Bentley  and  Mrs.  Beiit- 
!ey,  Lieutenant  Berrien  Anderson  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Mrs.  William  Tubbs,  Mrs.  Harry  Hastings, 
Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Miss  Susan  Mullally,  Miss 
Katherine  Donohoe,  Miss  Jean  Boyd,  Miss   Chris- 


tine Donohoe.  Colonel  Thornwell  Mullally,  Captain 
Ellsworth  Chase,  Captain  Knox  Maddox,  Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence  McCreery".  Lieutenant  George 
Montgomery,  and  Lieutenant  H.  R.  McKinnon. 

Mis?  Dorothy  Fithian  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  her  guests  includ- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  Miss  Margaret 
Trimble,  Mr.  James  Parramore,  and  Mr.  Eliot 
Rogers. 

Miss  Oryptha  Gatch  gave  a  luncheon  Fnday  at 
the  Hotel  Oakland  in  honor  of  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.   Thomas  Gatch. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Stone  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  complimenting 
Miss  Ethel  Havemeyer  and  Colonel  Curtis  Otweli. 

Lieutenant  Randolph  Miner  and  Mrs.  Miner 
were  luncheon  hosts  at  the  Burlingame  Country 
Club  Sunday  afternoon,  complimenting  Mrs. 
George  Marye-  The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount- 
ford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin,  Mrs.  William  Irwin, 
Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Miss 
Lily  O'Connor,  Mr.  Leo  Carrillo,  and  Commodore 
R_    Lopez. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Klink  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Fillmore  Street, 
their  guests  including  Lieutenant  George  Tisdale 
and  Mrs.  Tisdale,  Dr.  William  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Moore,  Mrs.  Alanson  Weeks,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Lieutenant  Stanford  Merrill,  Lieutenant  Carl  Mar- 
tin,  and  Ensign  Mcllvaine. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Coleman.  Jr.,  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  and  Mr. 
Francis   Langdon. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  complimented  Mrs. 
George  Marye  at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home 
in  Piedmont.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton, 
Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  William 
McKittrick,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  and  Miss  Lily 
O'Conn .  r. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  A  Greene,  U.  S.  A., 
gave  a  tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel.  The  guests  were  Lieutenant  Paul 
Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs.  Thomas  Dnscoll,  Miss 
Helen  Jones,  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  Lieutenant 
George  Raymond,  and  a  number  of  English  army 
officers. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kamm  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  the  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  John  Casserly,  Mrs.  Randolph  Miner, 
Mrs.  Mayo  Newhal!.  Jr.,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss 
Aileen  Treat,  Miss  Frances  Edmundson,  Miss  Linda 
Buchanan,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar,  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  compliment- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.   Richard   McGrann. 

Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Wendell  Hammon.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  William  Roth,  Mrs.  Franklin  Kales, 
Mrs.  Harry  Weihe,  Mrs.  Warren  Harrold,  Mrs. 
Otis  Johnson,  Mrs.  Maurice  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Richard 
Heiman,  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner. 

Complimenting  Miss  Ethel  Havemeyer  and 
Colonel  Curtis  Otweli,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Hitchcock  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at 
their  home  in  Burlingame,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
and  Miss   Vera  Havemeyer. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame, 
her  guests  having  been  Miss  Cecily  Casserly.  Miss 
Sophie  Beylard,  Lieutenant  George  Winnell,  Lieu- 
tenant Brooke  Sawyer,  and  Major  Alfred   Davies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hill  gave  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  recently,  their  guests  including  Lieu- 
tenant Randolp  Miner  and  Mrs.  Miner,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
\\"ood,  and  Mrs.  John  Luckenbach. 

Complimenting  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  dance  on  Werner- 
day  evening  at  their   home   in    Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
of   Mrs.    George    Marye. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day afternoon  for  Mrs.  George  Marye,  the  guests 
including  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  Mrs.  William 
McKittrick,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Mayo 
Xewhall,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery, Mrs.  Wralter  Filer,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow, 
Mrs.  George  Pope,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  and  Miss 
Isabelle    May. 

-«♦•- 

Inspection  of  a  first-class  battleship  recently 
showed  that  more  than  160  different  kinds  of 
"sailors1'  were  necessary  to  man  it. 


THE  "HOLY  WAR." 
Germany  Instigated  Move  to  Slaughter  Christians. 


looklo 


Germany  instigated  the  "Holy  War"  of  Tur- 
key to  kill  Christians  in  the  Ottoman  Empire 
and  India.  This  fact  is  revealed  by  former 
American  Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  in 
his  reminiscences  in  the  World's  Work,  just 
published.  Baron  Wangenheim,  the  German 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  told  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau in  so  many  words  that  Germany's 
real  purpose  in  forcing  Turkey  into  the  war 
was  to  arouse  Mohammedan  fanaticism 
against  the  British  and  French.  Mr.  Morgen- 
thau says : 

*'In  the  early  days  Wangenheim  bad  ex- 
plained to  me  Germany's  real  purpose  in 
forcing  Turkey  into  the  conflict.  He  made 
this  explanation  quietly  and  nonchalantly, 
as  though  it  had  been  quite  the  most  ordinary 
matter  in  the  world.  Sitting  in  his  office, 
puffing  away  at  his  big  black  German  cigar, 
he  unfolded  Germany's  scheme  to  arouse  the 
whole  fanatical  Moslem  world  against  the 
Christians.  Germany  had  planned  a  real  Holy 
War  as  one  means  of  destroying  English 
and  French  influence  in  the  world.  'Turkey 
herself  is  not  the  really  important  matter," 
said  Wangenheim.  'Her  army  is  a  small  one. 
and  we  do  not  expect  it  to  do  very  much. 
For  the  most  part  it  will  act  on  the  de- 
fensive. But  the  big  thing  is  the  Moslem 
world.  If  we  can  stir  the  Mohammedans 
up  against  the  English  and  Russians  we  can 
force  them  to  make  peace." 

"What  Wangenheim  evidently  meant  by  the 
'big  thing*  became  apparent  on  November 
13th,  when  the  Sultan  issued  his  declaration 
of  war ;  this  declaration  was  really  an  appeal 
for  a  Jihad,  or  a  Holy  War  against  the 
infidel.  Soon  afterward  the  Sheik-ul-Islam 
published  his  proclamation,  summoning  the 
whole  Moslem  world  to  arise  and  massacre 
their   Christian   oppressors. 

"The  Sultan's  proclamation  was  an  official 
public  document,  and  dealt  with  the  proposed 
Holy  War  only  in  a  general  way,  but  about 
this  same  time  there  appeared  a  secret 
pamphlet,  which  gave  instructions  to  the  faith- 
ful in  more  specific  terms.  This  paper  was 
not  read  in  the  mosques ;  it  was  distributed 
stealthily  in  all  Mohammedan  countries — 
India,  Egypt,  Morocco,  Syria,  and  many 
others :  and  it  was  significantly  printed  in 
Arabic,  the  language  of  the  Koran.  It  was 
a  lengthy  document — the  English  translation 
contains  1 0,000  words — full  of  quotations 
from  the  Koran;  and  its  style  was  frenzied  in 
its  appeal  to  racial  and  religious  hatred.  It 
described  a  detailed  plan  of  operations  for  the 
assassination  and  extermination  of  all  Chris- 
tians— except  those  of  German  nationality. 
A   few   extracts  will  fairly   portray  its  spirit: 

*'  'But  the  time  has  now  come  for  the  Holy 
War,  and  by  this  the  land  of  Islam  shall  be 
forever  freed  from  the  power  of  the  infidels 
who  oppress  it.  This  Holy  War  has  now  be- 
come a  sacred  duty.  Know  ye  that  the  blood 
of  infidels  in  the  Islamic  lands  may  be  shed 
with  impunity — except  those  to  whom  the 
Moslem  power  has  promised  security  and  who 
are  allied  with  it.  [  Herein  we  find  that 
Germans  and  Austrians  are  excepted  from 
massacre.]  The  killing  of  infidels  who  rule 
over  Islam  has  become  a  sacred  duty,  whether 
you  do  it  secretly  or  openly,  as  the  Koran 
has  decreed :  "Take  them  and  kill  them  when- 
ever you  come  across  them.  Behold  we  have 
delivered  them  into  your  hands  and  given 
you  supreme  power  over  them."  He  who 
kills  even  one  believer  of  those  who  rule 
over  us,  whether  he  does  it  secretly  or 
openly,  shall  be  rewarded  by  God.  And  let 
every  Moslem  in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  may  be,  swear  a  solemn  oath  to  kill  at 
least  three  or  four  of  the  infidels  who  rule 
over  him.  for  they  are  the  enemies  of  God 
and  of  the  faith.' 

"  'The  Holy  War,'  says  this  pamphlet,  'will 
be  of  three  forms.  First  the  individual  war, 
which  consists  of  an  individual  personal  deed. 
This  may  be  with  cutting,  killing  instru- 
ments, like  the  Holy  War  which  one  of  the 
faithful  made  against  Peter  Galy,  the  infidel 
English  governor,  like  the  slaying  of  the  Eng- 
lish chief  of  police  in  India,  and  like  the 
killing  of  one  of  the  officials  arriving  in 
Mecca,  by  Ali  Busir  (may  God  be  pleased 
with  him).1  The  document  gives  several 
other  instances  of  assassination  which  the 
faithful  are  enjoined  to  imitate.  The  be- 
lievers are  told  to  organize  'bands,'  and  to 
go  forth  and  slay  Christians.  The  most  use- 
ful are  those  organized  and  operating  in 
secret.  'It  is  hoped  that  the  Islamic  world 
of  today  will  profit  very  greatly  from  such 
secret  bands.'  The  third  method  is  by  'or- 
ganized    campaigns,'     that     is,     by     trained 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert  your  old  jewelry,  silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured     :     Phone  Franklin  8373 
ART  JEWELRY  SHOP     :     414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Colombia  Theatre 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


The  Paris  "  Herald     Venture. 

When  Mr.  Bennett  moved  to  Paris  in  1887 
he  started  the  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  inauguration  of  this  scheme  is 
an  interesting  story.  A  man  who  had  been 
sent  over  from  Xew  York  had  figured  to  a 
franc  the  cost  of  producing  a  daily  newspaper 
in  Paris,  and  knew  where  offices  and  presses 
could  be  hired.  He  promptly  talked  to  Mr. 
Bennett  (according  to  the  Boston  Transcript  J, 
and  advised  him  to  start  a  newspaper  of  his 
own. 

"What  will  the  plant  cost?"  asked  Mr. 
Bennett. 

"Less  than  $5000,"  was  the  answer. 

"How  much  to  print  and  circulate  a  four- 
page   paper?" 

"Exactly  4847  francs  per  week,"  was  the  re- 
ply, as  the  itemized  account  was  produced. 
"The  beauty  of  this  scheme  is  that  you  can 
'let  go'   whenever  you  get  tired." 

"When    can    the    first    number    be    issued?" 

"Ten  days  hence — October  10th,"  was  the 
rejoinder. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Bennett  said,  casually : 
"I  am  going  to  Xew  York  tonight  The 
cashier  has  sufficient  money  to  buy  a  plant 
and  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  imprimerie. 
Here  are  ten  checks  on  Rothschild,  every 
one  for  4847  francs,  and  dated  Saturday  of 
each  week.  Go  ahead.  Engage  an  office ;  buy 
the  type  in  London  ;  get  a  private  wire  across 
the  Channel ;  put  the  gas  in  ;  order  plenty  of 
news  from  Xew  York,  and  bring  out  the  paper 
the  day  you  promise." 

When  Mr.  Bennett  reache'd  New  York, 
John  A.  Cockerel!  wrote  his  memorable  squib: 
"It  is  evidently  true  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  going 
to  print  a  Paris  editon  of  the  Herald,  because 
he  has  come  to  Xew  York  to  edit  it." 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  bis  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

fesAi^eks 

An  absolutal  y 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
hiffh  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscan*. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pat.  ai  Imm  Dnd*    * 


HOTEL  WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center,  San  Francisco 

Hotel  Whitcomb  is  the  newest  and  most  mod- 
ern hotel  in  the  city. 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  containing  400  outside 
rooms  and  baths. 

FREE  GARAGE  for  all  guests. 
TEA  SERVICE  and  music  in  SUN  ROOM 
every  afternoon. 

DANCING  every  Saturday  evening. 
Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  best. 
Moderate  Price*. 
American  and  European  Plans.     Rates  $1.50  up. 
J.  H.  VAN  HORNE,  Manaser 
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PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

M  rs.  Macondray  Moo  re  has  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  daughter, 
Sirs.    Alvah  Kaime. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  have  reopened 
their  country  home  in  Woodside  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  are  spending  several 
weeks  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  returned  Saturday  to 
her  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Raymond  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  Tuesday  from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Rickard  returned  Monday 
to  their  home  in  Berkeley  from  a  visit  in  Los 
Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Woods,  Jr.,  and  their 
children  are  m  Boston,  where  they  are  visiting 
relatives.  They  have  recently  been  at  Martha's 
Vineyard    with    Mrs.    Edwin    Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer  Grant,  Miss  Marie 
Brewer,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham 
passed  the  Fourth  of  July  at   Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Emily  Timlow  of  Philadelphia  is  visiting 
her  aunt,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  at  her  home  in 
San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Babcock  have  gone  to  Lake 
Tahoe    for   the    summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellmann  have  opened  their 
country  home  at  Tahoe  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Philip  Ramm  has  arrived  in  Texas,  where 
she  has  joined  Mr.  Kamm,  who  is  on  duty  with 
the   aviation   corps. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Heebneer  is  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse,  at  her  home  on 
Washington   Street. 

Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Sacramento  Street,  after  a  visit  to  her  ranch. 
in  Yolo  County,  where  she  went  to  meet  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren 
Matthews.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  have  re- 
cently been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Neville  at  Del  Monte, 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  has  closed  her  apartments  at 
the  Hillcrest  and  has  gone  to  Los  Gatos  for  the 
summer. 

Judge  James  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper  left  last 
week  for  Tahoe,  where  they  will  remain  indefi- 
nitely. They  were  accompanied  by  their  little 
granddaughter,    Miss  Jane    Cooper. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  is  visiting  Lieutenant 
Winthrop  Austin  and  Mrs.  Austin  at  Camp  Lewis. 
Mr.  Drury  Tallant,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
that  post,  left  a  few  days  ago  for  the  Atlantic 
coast.  His  brother,  Mr.  Jerome  Tallant,  is  wit* 
the   American    forces   in   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McGrann  will  pass  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  have  taken 
the  residence  of  Mrs.   Frank  Winchester. 

Mr.  Horace  Chase,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for  Canada 
to  join  the  aviation  section  of  the  army.  He  ex- 
pects to  sail  for  England  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Teague  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  St.  Helena,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San   Francisco. 

Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Horace  Hill,  Jr., 
Miss  Marion  Zeile  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd  have  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  have  been 
staying  for  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  join  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Mary,  Virginia,  and  Agnes  Clark,  who 
are  spending  the  summer  in  the  southern  city. 

Miss  Ruth  Lent  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara  with 
Mrs.  Arthur  Sharp  and  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp. 

Mrs.  George  Marj'e  passed  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  at  the  Country  Club. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  and  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan 
have  been  passing  several  weeks  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,    Virginia. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Dohrmann  and  her  children  have 
gone  to  Napa  County,  where  they  will  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Peixotto  and  her  children  have 
gone  to   Montecito   for  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ment on  Jones  Street,  after  a  sojourn  at  Byron 
Springs. 

Lieutenant  William  Parrott  has  gone  to  Mather 
Field  near  Sacramento,  where  he  will  be  on  duty 
for  several  months.      Mrs.   Parrott  will  join  Lieu- 


NOTICE    OF    APPLICATION     OF    PETALUMA 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY.  A 
CORPORATION,  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY DISSOLUTION. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in   and    for  the    City    and    Couny  of    San   Fran- 
cisco— No.  90724;  Dept.  No.   1. 
In    the    Matter    of    the    Application    of    PETA- 
LUMA  BONDED   WAREHOUSE  COMPANY,   a 
corporation,    for  dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  application  of 
PETALUMA  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  for  a  decree  dissolving  said 
corporation,  has  been  filed  in  this  Court,  and  will 
be  heard  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1918,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  at 
the  court  room  of  said  Court,  Department  No.  1 
thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  directed  to  file  their  objections 
to  said  application  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

Dated:      San   Francisco,  July   2d,    1918. 
(Seal)  H.  I.   MULCREVY,   Clerk. 

By   L.  J.    WELCH,    Deputy   Clerk. 
PILLSEURY.    MADISON  &   SUTRO, 
Attorneys    for    Applicant, 

Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE. 


HUM30LDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1918,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Monday, 
July  1,  1918.  Dividends  not  called  for  are  added 
to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  interest  as  the 
principal  from  July   1,    1918. 

H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,  Cashier. 


tenant  Parrott  iu  a  few  weeks.  At  present  she  is 
the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sherwood  Hopkins, 
at  her  home  on  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  Treat  and  Miss  Katherine  Treat, 
who  have  been  residing  at  Fort  Mason,  have 
moved  to  the  Presidio,  where  they  will  be  estab- 
lished   indefinitely. 

Miss  Frances  Lent  returned  to  San  Francisco 
Saturday,  after  a  brief  visit  in  Woodside  with 
her  uncle,   Mr.   Louis  Welch. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  will  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco  in  a  few   days  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Clark 
passed  the  week-end  in  San  Mateo,  where  they 
were  the  guests  of  Lieutenant  Edmunds  Lyman 
and  Mrs.  Lyman. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  A.  Greene,  Miss  Helen 
Jones,  and  Lieutenant  George  Raymond  passed  the 
week-end  in  San  Rafael  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Boyd  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Miss  Louise  Sprague,  and  Miss  Frances 
Sprague  are  spending  several  days  at   Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  in  San  Francisco  for  a  brief  visit- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chandler  Barnard,  whose  mar- 
riage was  an  event  of  last  month,  have  concluded 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  established  in  their 
new  home  in   Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  are  passing  sev- 
eral days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  before  leaving 
for  Old  Point  Comfort,  Virginia,  where  Mr. 
Mintzer  has  been  ordered  for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  will  leave  next 
month   for  Alaska  to  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  week's  visit  in  the  Yo- 
semite   Valley. 

Lieutenant  William  Tevis,  Jr.,  has  left  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  expects 
to   sail  in  a   few  days  for  overseas  duty. 

Mrs.  Gustav  Wormser  and  Miss  Edith  Wormser 
are  enjoying  a  brief  visit  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Captain  George  Leib  has  gone  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  where  he  has  been  appointed  instructor 
at    Brooks   Field. 

Mrs.  John  Murphy  and  Miss  Marian  Hunting- 
ton  are    passing  several  days  at   Lake   Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  her  son,  Master 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  have  gone  to  San  Diego, 
where   they   will  spend    several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  and  her  sons,  Master 
Thomas  Driscoll,  Jr.,  and  Master  Laurison  Dris- 
coll, have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  pass  the 
summer  with  Admiral  Thomas  Bacon  and  Mrs. 
Bacon.  Captain  Driscoll,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
station  at  Camp  Lewis  for  several  months,  left 
last  week  for  the  Atlantic  coast  and  expects  to 
sail    in    the    near    future  for   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenant  Harrington  returned 
Thursday  to  their  home  in  Colusa,  after  a  visit 
of  several  days  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  David 
Bagley  will  come  west  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust to  enjoy  an  extended  visit  with  her  parents. 

Accompanied  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Lawton 
Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  left  Monday 
for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  spend  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Cooper  will  return  next  week  from 
Yosemite,  where  they  have  been  passing  several 
days. 

Mrs.  William  Breeze  and  her  family  have  gone 
to  Palo  Alto,  where  they  have  taken  the  Pierce 
house  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin  and  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  are  entertaining  Miss  Vera  McNair  of 
New  York  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  returned  Wednesday  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Douglas  and  Mr. 
Charles  Stone  left  yesterday  for  Lake  Tahoe, 
where  they  joined  Mrs.  Charles  Stone  and  Mrs. 
Ursula  Stone  Shean. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman  have  gone 
to  Ross  Valley,  where  they  are  guests  of  Mrs. 
George  Boardman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  are  visiting  in 
Belvedere,  where  they  are  guests  of  Mrs.  Bridg- 
man's   parents,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    John   Mailliard. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davenport  will  leave  next  week 
for  Sonoma  County  to  join  Mrs.  Davenport  and 
their  children   at   their   home   in   Preston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  have  gone  to  Ross 
Valley,  where  they  will  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  summer. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Marion  Crocker,  have  been  passing  a  few  days  at 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  King,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  King  in  Saratoga,  have 
gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for  a  brief  visit, 

Mrs.  M.  Brandenstein  and  Miss  Ruth  Branden- 
stein  have  gone  to  Tahoe  to  remain  a  fortnight. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Groves,  Portland,  Oregon;  Rear- 
Admiral  Albarda  of  the  Dutch  navy  and  Mrs. 
Albarda,  on  their  way  to  Holland  from  Java;  Mr. 
William  C.  Discoon,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  P.  G. 
Leader,  England;  Dr.  B.  C.  Ledger,  San  Jose. 


The  unprecedented  activity  of  American 
shipyards  is  reflected  in  the  names  of  the 
papers  that  are  being  published  at  the  various 
plants.  Among  these  are  the  Speed  Up,  of 
Newark  Bay,  New  Jersey ;  the  Heave  To- 
gether, of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Do  Your 
Bit,  of  the  same  city.  Other  papers  are  th'e 
Fore  an'  Aft,  of  Newburgh,  New  York ;  the 
Dry  Dock  Dial,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and 
the  Chester  Compass,  of  Chester,  Pennsyl- 
vania- 


Sponges  very  often  give  shelter  to  small 
submarine  animals  and  shellfish,  but  the  bor- 
ing sponge  is  fatal  to  oysters.  It  attaches 
itself  to  their  shells  and  gradually  bores  its 
way  inside  until  it  kills  the  oyster. 
-***■ 

An    English    postman    walked    53,000    miles 
during  forty-three  years'  service. 


The  Superior  Court  for  San  Francisco  has  granted  this  Cor- 
poration permission  to  change  its  name  to 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  Secretary  of  State  have 
issued  the  necessary  certificates  authorizing  this  to  be  done. 
As  soon  as  these  proceedings  are  legally  effective,  the  change 
will  be  immediately  made,  of  which  our  depositors,  stock- 
holders and  the  public  generally  will  be  duly  advised. 


ONE-HUNDRED  AND  FIRST 
HALF  YEARLY   REPORT 

-OF- 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(An  American  Corporation  chartered  by  the  State  of  California  in  1863) 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco.) 

526  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Also  having  Branch  Offices  at 
S.  E.  Cor.  MISSION  and  TWENTY- FIRST  STS. 
S.  W.  Cor.  CLEMENT  ST.  and  SEVENTH  AVE. 
and  S.  W.  Cor.  HAIGHT  and  BELVEDERE  STS. 

for  the  Receipt  and  Payment  of  Deposits  only. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA. 


SWORN  STATEMENT 

of  the  condition  and  value  of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  SOCIETY,  doing  its  principal  business  at  No.  526  California  St.,  in  the  Cky  of  San 
Francisco,    State  of  California,  and  where  said  Assets  are  situated  on  June  29th,   1918. 

ASSETS 

1 — 52,657,850.00   United  States  Registered  4%  Bonds  due   1925,  includ- 
ing Liberty  Bonds  of  Three  Issues,  valued  at $  2,787,850.00 

2,790,000.00  State  of  New  York  4%  and  City  of  New  York  4j4% 

Registered  Bonds,  valued  at 2,671,550.00 

Of   the   above    Bonds    $3,790,000.00    are    kept   in   a 
Safe  in  the  Vault  of  and  rented  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  Building  Company  in  New  York  City. 
1,359,000.00  State  of  California  4yi%  and  4%  Bonds,  valued  at..     1,335,700.00 

3,394,000.00  County  Bonds,  principally  5%  issues,  valued  at 3,457,420.00 

1,611,592.00  City    of    San    Francisco    S%    Bonds    and    other    City 

Issues,   valued  at 1,580,996.00 

2.588,500.00  Miscellaneous    Railroad,    Cable    and    Street    Railway, 

Light  and  other  Corporation  Bonds,  valued  at 2,351,605.00 

514,400,942.00  Total  value $14,185,121.00 

Standing  on  the  books  at  either  par  or  below  par,  at $13,627,74S.46 

2 — Promissory  Notes  secured  by  first  lien  on   Real  Estate,   within  this 

State,  the  States  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  Nevada 37,472,264.73 

3 — Miscellaneous  United  States  Liberty,  Railroad,  Street  Railway,  Mu- 
nicipal and  other  Corporation  Bonds  and  Certificates  pledged  to  the 
Society  for    763,346.33 

4 — Bank  Buildings  and  Lots,  including  Vaults,  Furniture  and  Fixtures 
of  Principal  and  Branch  offices,  the  value  of  all  which  is  $600,000.00, 
standing  on  the  books  at L00 

5 — Other  Real   Estate,   the  value  of  which  is   $180,000.00,  standing  on 

the  Books  at L00 

6 — Employees'  Pension  Fund,  $2S4,897.17,  mainly  vested  in  6%  Bonds, 

standing  on  the  Books  at L00 

7 CASH  IN  UNITED  STATES  GOLD  and  Silver  Coin  and  Currency 

in  its  own  vaults  and  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 7,534,262.68 

Total $59,397,625.20 

LIABILITIES 

1 — To  Depositors:     The  Corporation  owes  Deposits  amounting  to $55,775,507.86 

2 — To  Stockholders  :    The  amount  of  Capital  Stock  actually  paid  up 1,000,000.00 

The  condition  of  said  liability  to  stockholders  is,  that  no  part 
of  the  amount  can  be  paid  to  them,  or  in  any  way  be  withdrawn, 
except  in  payment  of  losses  during  the  existence  of  the  Corporation, 
nor  until  all'  Depositors  shall  have  been  paid  in  full  the  amount  of 
their  deposits  and  declared  dividends. 
3 — To  Depositors  and  Stockholders  : 

a)  The  Reserve  Fund 2,200,000.00 

b) — The    Contingent    Fund • 86,030.34 

The  condition  of  said  Funds  is,  that  the  same  have  been  created 

for  the  purpose  of  additional  security  to  depositors  against  losses. 

4 — To  Federal  Reserve  Bank  on  account  subscription  to  Third  Liberty 

Loan 336,087.00 


Total $59,397,625.20 

JOHN  A.  BUCK, 

President  of  The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society. 

GEO.  TOURNY, 

Manager  of  The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society. 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA,      | 
City  and   County  of  San   Francisco      ( 

JOHN  A.  BUCK  and  GEO.  TOURNY,  being  each  separately  duly  sworn,  each  for  him- 
self, says:  That  said  John  A.  Buck  is  President,  and  that  said  Geo.  Tourny  is  Manager 
of  The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  true. 

JOHN    A.    BUCK, 
GEO.    TOURNY. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  29th  day  of  June,    1918 
(Seal)  CHAS.  F.  DUISENEERG,  Notary'  Public. 


The  Superior  Court  for  San  Francisco  has  granted  this  Cor- 
poration permission  to  change  its  name  to 

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  Secretary  of  State  have 
issued  the  necessary  certificates  authorizing  this  to  be  done. 
As  soon  as  these  proceedings  are  legally  effective,  the  change 
will  be  immediately  made,  of  which  our  depositors,  stock- 
holders and  the  public  generally  will  be  duly  advised. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He— I  would  like  to  propose  a  little  toast. 
She— Nothin'  doin',  kid.  I  want  a  regular 
meal. — Widow. 

Nell— -What  would  you  give  to  have  such 
hair  as  mine?  Belle— I  don't  know— what 
did  you  give? — Boston  Transcript. 

"They  tell  me  that  case  was  full  of  in- 
terest." "It  was  full  of  everything.  The  wit- 
nesses were  loaded  and  the  jury  was  packed." 
— Baltimore  American. 

"Ever  bothered  with  tramps  out  your 
way?"  "No;  I  have  a  sign  on  the  gate 
reading:  'We  are  vegetarians,  but  our  dog 
isn't.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 

"He's  a  real  patriot,  anyhow?"  "What 
makes  you  think  so  ?"  "He's  taken  a  big  gov- 
ernment contract  for  the  same  profit  he'd 
charge  a  private  corporation."— Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"I'm  thinking  of  going  into  the  poultry 
business."  "Then  I'm  the  very  man  you  want 
to  meet.  I  can  supply  your  needs.  I'm  think- 
ing of  going  out  of  the  poultry  business." — 
Farm  and  Home. 

Millicent  (watching  the  parade  go  by) — 
Why  do  so  many  of  the  men  wear  spiral 
puttees?  Tom — Makes  'em  march  faster. 
Millicent — Makes   them   march   faster?     Tom 


King  Coal 

HIGH  IN  HEAT  UNITS 
LOW  IN  ASH 

For  Sale  by 
All  Dealers 
in  California 

KING  COAL  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE: 

EXCHANGE   BLOCK 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Wholesale  Only 


Yes ;  you  see  they're  all  wound  up. — Car- 
toons Magazine. 

Mollie — And  did  she  entertain  you  last 
night?  Chollie— No,  she  sang  the  whole  time. 
— Yonkers   Statesman. 

"I  see  they  are  trying  to  limit  debate  in 
the  Senate."  "Yes,  just  as  the  women  show 
signs  of  breaking  in." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

He — So  you  are  going  to  throw  me  down, 
after  all?  She — Yes.  Father  said  he  would 
do  it  if  I  didn't  and  he's  so  terribly  literal, 
you  know. — Boston   Transcript. 

Dome  S.  Tick — Isn't  it  awful  to  have  to 
give  up  your  home  and  wife  and  go  to  war? 
Gabe  Oy — My  only  regret  is  that  I  have  but 
one  wife  to  give  up  for  my  country. — Town 
Topics. 

"Alas!  I  have  nothing  to  live  for  now!" 
wailed  the  rejected  lover.  "Oh,  pshaw  I"  re- 
turned the  practical  maiden.  "Better  stick 
around  until  the  Kaiser  is  hanged."—  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

"De  reason,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  some 
young  chaps  is  broke  is  dat  they  keeps  tryin' 
to  pick  race  horses  instid  o'  pickin'  straw- 
berries or  cotton,  or  whutever's  in  season." 
— Washington   Star. 

"I  see  that  old  Monroe  has  failed  in  busi- 
ness. How  did  it  happen?"  "Oh,  too  much 
advertising,  I  guess."  "But  Monroe  never 
advertised."  "No,  but  his  competitors  did." — 
Netv  York  Evening  Post. 

Mrs.  Spatting — A  British  military  authority 
asserts  that  married  soldiers  display  greater 
courage  than  unmarried  ones.  Mr.  Spatting — 
Naturally.  A  married  man  doesn't  care  what 
happens  to  him. — Buffalo  Express. 

"What  a  cool  and  indifferent  air  Cora  has. 
She  acts  as  if  she  didn't  know  anybody  was 
looking  at  her."  "Yes;  she  inherits  that. 
Her  father  used  to  fry  griddlecakes  in  the 
window  of  a  restaurant." — Boston  Transcript. 

"You  say  you  have  a  fire-escape  at  each 
floor?"  said  the  applicant  for  a  room.  "Yes, 
we  have,"  replied  the  boarding-house  lady. 
"Must  give  you  a  feeling  of  security?"  "It 
does  if  the  boarders  are  all  paid  up  1" — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Patience — Who's  the  box  of  candy  from  ? 
Patrice — Don't  know.  There  is  no  card  with 
it.  Patience — I'll  bet  Clarence  sent  'em. 
He's  so  forgetful.  Patrice — Yes,  but  Clar- 
ence wouldn't  only  forget  to  send  a  card;  he's 
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the  kind  of  fellow  who  would  forget  to  send 
the  candy. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Miss  Yeilowleaf — A  woman's  age  doesn't 
really  matter.  Miss  Caustique — No ;  the 
thing  that  counts  is  how  long  she  has  been 
that  age. — Life. 

"Stand  up  !  The  orchestra  is  playing  'The 
Star-Spangled  Banner.'  "  "I  can't.  I  have  a 
sore  foot."  "Better  stand  up.  A  fellow 
offered  that  excuse  the  other  day  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  he  had  a  sore  head." — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

"Father,"  said  little  Herbert,  "I  want  to 
ask  one  more  question  before  I  go  to  bed." 
"What  is  it,  dear?"  asked  the  father.     "Well," 


said  Herbert,  "when  holes  get  in  stockings 
what  becomes  of  the  pieces  of  stocking  that 
were  there  before  the  holes  came  ?" — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

"Did  you  ever  break  a  promise?"  "I  try 
not  to  do  anything  so  violent,"  replied  Sena- 
tor Sorghum.  "If  a  promise  has  to  be  dis- 
posed of  I  don't  break  it.  I  let  it  fade  away." 
IV  a  siting  ton  Star. 

Marie — Don't  cry,  dear.  You  must  be 
brave  while  Jack  is  away  with  the  army.  Re- 
member the  war  won't  last  forever,  and  then 
he  will  return  to  you.  Betty — Y-yes ;  but 
I'm  afraid  that  before  he  comes  back  some 
other  hateful  man  will  marry  me. — Boston 
Transcript. 
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The  Murder  of  Mirbach. 

A  little  healthy  skepticism  with  regard  to  reports 
of  counter  revolution  in  Russia  is  quite  compatible  with 
the  certainty  that  counter  revolution  must  come  at  some 
time.  The  Russian  people  may  have  a  faulty  concep- 
tion of  liberty,  or  indeed  no  conception  at  all,  but  they 
can  not  enjoy  industrial  ruin,  financial  chaos,  the  des- 
potisms of  small  men,  and  military  massacres.  And 
this  seems  to  have  been  their  daily  diet  alike  from  the 
Bolsheviki  and  from  the  Germans.  Human  nature, 
even  the  human  nature  of  Russians,  must  presently 
reach  the  point  of  rebellion  and  retaliation.  It  may 
not  actually  have  been  brought  to  that  point  by  the 
assassination  of  Count  Mirbach,  the  German  ambassa- 
dor. The  reports  from  Amsterdam  may  be  exag- 
gerated, as  they  usually  are,  but  none  the  less  the  point 
can  not  be  very  far  off. 

The  Germans  have  lost  a  golden  opportunity  by  their 
barbarities  toward  Russia.  From  the  military  point  of 
view  the  whole  country  was  at  their  feet.  They  had 
not  even  the  same  excuse  for  their  beastlinesses  that 
they  pretended  to  find  in  Belgium.  The  least  effort  at 
conciliation  would  have  gone  far  to  win  the  Russian 
heart,  and  would  have  taken  the  place  of  armies  of 
occupation.     But  this  is   something  that   Germans  do 


not  understand.  Probably  they  never  will,  and  their 
stupidity  will  lose  them  the  war. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  been  as  stupid  as  the  Ger- 
mans, and  nearly  as  cruel.  They  had  a  clean  slate  to 
write  on,  an  incredibly  mighty  mass  of  raw  material 
to  carve  into  any  shape  they  pleased.  The  whole  of 
history  might  have  shown  them  that  revolutions  con- 
ducted by  massacre  and  cruelty  have  invariably  failed, 
and  have  been  a  direct  summons  to  reaction  and  re- 
constituted tyranny. 

The  Germans  and  the  Bolsheviki  will  alike  be  over- 
thrown in  Russia.  We  need  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
about  that.  It  may  come  tomorrow  or  it  may  come  in 
a  year,  but  it  will  come.  If  it  come  quickly,  as  seems 
likely  enough,  it  must  have  an  incalculable  effect  upon 
the  war  as  a  whole  even  though  it  take  the  incoherent 
form  of  guerilla  fighting.  The  pistol  shot  that  kilfftd 
Count  Mirbach  may  be  as  historic  as  the  arrow  of 
William  Tell  and  to  which  it  is  strikingly  similar. 


Unionism  and  the  Telegraph. 

The  primary  obligations  of  a  telegraph  service,  as 
has  been  well  said  by  President  Carlton  of  the  Western 
Union,  are  continuity  and  competence.  In  other  words 
it  must  not  be  subject  to  disturbance  nor  to  a  discipline 
having  reference  to  other  purposes  than  its  own.  Be- 
cause of  the  obligations  of  the  telegraph  as  above  de- 
fined the  larger  companies,  notably  the  Western  Union, 
have  insisted  that  their  employees  hold  aloof  from 
affiliations  that  would  render  them  subject  to  other 
people's  quarrels.  The  telegraphers  on  their  part  have 
recognized  the  peculiar  character  of  their  work  with 
its  special  responsibilities  and  so  have  stood  in  effective 
agreement  with  their  employers.  The  necessity  for 
complementary  effort  and  cordial  cooperation  has  ob- 
viously made  impracticable  affiliation  of  the  telegraphers 
of  the  country  with  organizations  that  employ  the  sym- 
pathetic strike.  Very  recently  when  there  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  employees  of  the  Western  Union  Company 
the  issue  of  affiliation  with  unionism  as  nationally  or- 
ganized the  adverse  vote  was  overwhelming.  It  was 
felt  by  the  telegraphers  that  they  could  not  in  good  con- 
science share  their  special  responsibilities  with  an 
organization  founded  in  motives  and  aiming  at  purposes 
in  no  wise  connected  with  these  responsibilities. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  power  which  lies  in  con- 
trol of  the  telegraph  system  of  the  country  (he  leaders 
of  unionism  have  long  desired  to  extend  their  authority 
over  it  and  thus  to  make  it  serve  their  purposes.  With 
the  telegraph  in  their  hands  they  could  in  an  hour  dis- 
organize transportation  and  paralyze  industry.  There 
is  involved  in  authority  over  the  wires  a  means  of 
restraining  if  not  nullifying  the  powers  of  government 
itself.  No  other  condition  of  modern  life  is  so  potent 
in  its  relationships  and  powers  as  the  agency  of  imme- 
diate intelligence.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  control  of 
this  great  agency  is  one  of  the  large  aims  of  unionism 
as  defined  in  the  National  Federation  of  Labor  and  as 
personified  in  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the  great  captain 
of  organized  labor? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr.  Gompers  and  those 
who  with  him  held  authority  to  speak  for  organized 
labor  gave,  a  voluntary  pledge  to  the  effect  that  during 
the  period  of  the  war  they  would  ask  for  no  change  in 
the  basic  conditions  affecting  labor  and  capital ;  and  this 
pledge  was  accepted  as  assurance  that  throughout  the 
war  labor  would  demand  nothing  tending  to  national 
embarrassment.  But  the  opportunity  of  the  time  has 
proven  too  great  a  temptation  for  the  moral  resolution 
of  Mr.  Gompers  and  his  associates.  Finding  the  Ad- 
ministration in  so.  many  ways  subservient  to  their  de- 
mands, they  have  pushed  the  latter  forward  to  a  point 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pledge  above  referred  to. 
Not  because  there  is  any  real  change  in  the  situation, 
not   because   the   telegraph   service   has   failed   at   any 


point  of  its  obligation,  but  because  they  feel  that  what- 
ever they  demand  will  be  granted,  they  are  reaching 
out  through  the  government  for  control  of  the  tele- 
graph. The  purpose  is  not  to  get  better  service  for 
the  government,  but  to  bring  the  telegraph  system  with 
its  vast  potentialities  under  the  authority  of  the  captains 
of  organized  labor.  For  it  is  a  definite  assurance 
that  if  the  government  shall,  as  it  is  proposed,  assume 
possession  and  control  of  the  telegraph  the  next  step 
will  be  unionization  of  the  service,  including  affiliation 
with  and  subservience  to  the  National  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  other  words  it  will  give  Mr.  Gompers'  or- 
ganization control  of  the  agency  of  immediate  intelli- 
gence, thus  making  it  (the  Federation)  the  paramount 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  ultimate  sig- 
nificance is  that  when  we  shall  come  to  the  readjust- 
ments of  peace  organized  labor  will  be  able  to  dictate 
and  enforce  its  own  terms. 

That  the  Administration  is  making  a  tremendous  mis- 
take in  lending  itself  to  this  revolutionary  project 
should  be  obvious  to  every  thoughtful  mind.  The  pro- 
posal to  take  over  the  telegraph  is  only  indirectly  re- 
lated to  the  present  needs  of  the  government.  The 
system  is  being  worked  in  full  cooperation  with  the 
government.  The  necessity,  therefore,  if  there  be  any 
necessity,  lies  not  in  the  hope  or  possibility  of  a  more 
effective  telegraph  service,  but  in  the  purpose  to  con- 
ciliate organized  labor  in  relation  to  other  matters. 
Organized  labor  demands  control  of  the  telegraph  as 
the  price  of  its  cooperation  in  the  general  industries 
essential  to  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  distinct  viola- 
tion of  its  pledge  to  ask  for  no  change  in  the  basic 
order  of  things  during  the  war  period  it  presents  this 
grossly  selfish  and  outrageous  demand.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  Administration  should  take  stock  of  its  obliga- 
tions, not  only  in  relation  to  the  war,  but  in  respect  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  system.  Already 
it  has  gone  far,  too  far,  in  its  concessions  to  the  arbi- 
trary demands  of  an  organization  which  seeks  to  estab- 
lish an  authority  in  the  country  stronger  than  that  of 
the  government  itself. 


Mr.  Bennett's  Will 

There  is  no  more  persistent  delusion  of  the  human 
mind — no  greater  illustration  of  human  infirmity — than 
the  hope  which  inspires  in  dying  men  the  notion  that 
after  leaving  the  world  they  may  hold  part  and  au- 
thority in  its  affairs.  Almost  daily  we  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  men  of  large  or  small  fortune  in  dying 
have  prescribed,  not  merely  who  shall  inherit  what 
they  are  leaving  behind  them,  but  after  what  manner 
it  shall  be  administered  in  time  to  come.  The  will  of 
the  late  James  Gordon  Bennett  is  a  case  in  point. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Bennett  should  know  that 
of  all  established  values  the  least  tangible  and  most 
uncertain  is  that  of  a  great  journal.  A  newspaper  must 
define  the  motives  of  its  being,  it  must  maintain  itself 
from  day  to  day.  Dealing  as  it  must  with  constantly 
changing  conditions  and  with  a  procession  of  events, 
it  must  stand  or  fall  as  it  shall  be  guided  by  judgment, 
not  only  daily,  but  hourly  exercised.  Wisdom  and  ex- 
perience may  indeed  prescribe  a  certain  attitude  or  pose 
of  its  mind,  but  the  hand  which  controls  must  be  as 
untrammeled  as  that  which  guides  an  airship  in  its  con- 
tact with  changing  winds  and  altering  temperatures. 

Great  newspapers  survive  in  strength  or  decline  in 
weakness  as  they  lie  under  the  hand  of  individual  judg- 
ment. No  newspaper  of  continuing  power  and  vogue 
was  ever  conducted  by  proxy.  For  the  truth  of  this 
statement  witness  the  disappearance  or  the  eclipse  of 
journals  once  powerful  and  famous.  Where  is  Storey's 
Times?  Where  is  Halsted's  Enquirer?  Tn  what  meas- 
ure have  a  score  of  once  great  newspapers,  including 
Mr.  Bennett's  own  Herald,  lost  their  vogue,  the 
and  their  value?     In  almost  every  inst;; 
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strong  guiding  hand  was  gone  the  newspaper  once  great 
has  died  or  declined. 

Mr.  Bennett's  own  experience  with  the  Herald  should 
have  instructed  him  with  respect  to  the  universal  law 
that  a  great  public  journal  may  be  maintained  only 
under  strong  and  independent  control;  that  subjected 
to  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  it  must  cease  at  the 
points  of  vitality  and  effectiveness.  Thirty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Bennett  personally  conducted  the  Herald. 
that  newspaper  stood  supreme  among  the  journals  of 
the  land.  Long  before  his  death  it  had  become  a  negli- 
gible quantity.  His  long  absence  from  home  left  it 
subject  to  the  limitation  of  a  delegated  and  limited 
authority.  That  it  did  not  die  under  the  process  is  a 
marvel;  that  it  lost  its  vigor,  ceased  to  interest  and  to 
serve  the  public,  and  so  sunk  to  a  relatively  low  position 
is  no  marvel. 

Mr.  Bennett's  will  ignores  not  only  a  principle  often 
demonstrated,  but  as  well  his  individual  experience. 
Having  failed  to  successfully  direct  the  Herald  from 
Paris,  he  has  undertaken  to  control  it  from  beyond  the 
Styx.  For  the  financial  benefit  of  his  descendants  he 
has  arranged  for  the  future  conduct  of  the  Herald  by 
a  board  of  trustees  and  has  prescribed  for  their  guid- 
ance a  method  in  journalism  devised  in  other  times 
and  to  other  ends.  Obviously  he  was  inspired  by  the 
idea  that  the  journalism  of  James  Gordon  Bennett 
would  fit  all  times  and  conditions. 

A  vain  hope,  a  delusion  truly !  If  the  scheme  for 
continuing  and  conducting  the  Herald  as  prescribed 
by  Mr.  Bennett  shall  be  attempted  it  must  inevitably 
end  in  devitalization  and  in  ultimate  collapse  of  the 
Herald.  No  newspaper  operated  mechanically  in 
obedience  to  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  lacking  the 
impulse  which  only  a  vital  mind  and  a  free  hand  can 
give  it  from  day  to  day,  can  hold  its  place  in  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  times  and  events. 


Work  and  Pay. 

Many  thousand  stenographers,  cataloguers,  currency- 
counters,  and  other  clerical  assistants  in  the  various  de- 
partments at  the  national  capital  find  Uncle  Sam  a  gen- 
erous and  even  an  indulgent  employer.  These  many 
years  the  wage  rates  in  departmental  service  have  been 
very  considerably  in  excess  of  the  ruling  rates  in  com- 
mercial and  other  employments ;  .id  very  recently  Con- 
gress, with  a  generosity  characteristic  where  other 
people's  money  is  concerned,  has  added  10  per  cent,  to 
the  salaries  of  all  civil  service  employees.  But  this 
is  not  all.  In  addition  to  Sundays  and  holidays  off 
duty,  department  clerks  are  allowed  thirty  days  ab- 
sence annually  with  a  further  sick  allowance  up  to 
thirty  days.  Thus  each  government  clerk,  while  paid 
for  full  time,  may  have  one-sixth  of  that  time  to  use 
as  he  pleases. 

In  the  vast  army  of  clerks  employed  in  and  about 
the  departments  a  very  large  proportion  are  students  of 
law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  the  like.  So  large  is  this 
element  that  the  George  Washington  University,  the 
Georgetown  University,  with  several  smaller  law  and 
medical  schools,  have  arranged  their  courses  for  its 
convenience.  The  most  serious  business  of  many  gov- 
ernmental clerks  is  the  pursuit  of  professional  educa- 
tion, work  in  the  departments  being  in  truth  an  inci- 
dental matter  to  which  in  practice  only  secondary  at- 
tention is  given. 

Since  time  out  of  mind  the  departmental  requirement 
has  been  for  seven  hours'  labor,  or  what  passes  for 
labor.  In  ordinary  times  a  seven-hour  work  day  suf- 
fices, but  with  the  growth  of  business  incidental  to  the 
war  the  work  of  practically  every  department  has  been 
falling  behind.  Something  of  the  delay  and  confusion 
attending  the  public  business  at  Washington  since  we 
entered  the  war  has  been  due  to  behindhandedness  of 
the  departments.  With  a  view  to  expediting  depart- 
mental work  Congressman  Boland  recently  proposed  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial Appropriation  bill  a  clause  calling  for  eight  in- 
stead of  seven  hours'  service  on  the  part  of  depart- 
ment clerks  and  the  bill  carrying  this  provision  was 
duly  passed.  It  has  met  with  the  presidential  veto. 
"At  the  outset  of  the  war,"  says  the  President,  "I  felt 
it  my  duty  to  urge  all  employers  in  the  United  States 
to  see  to  it  that  the  conditions  of  labor  were  in  no 
respect  altered  unfavorably  to  the  laborer."  It  may  be 
remarked  parenthetically  that  this  statement  embodies 
sr  Jht  but  significant  modification,  the  agreement  hav- 
113    been   made   that   the   conditions    of   labor   be   not 


altered  at  all.  Thus  the  effort  of  Congressman  Borland 
and  others  to  speed  up  the  work  of  the  departments 
has  been  nullified  by  executive  veto  of  a  provision  to 
apply  to  government  service  the  conditions  as  to  hours 
of  labor  which  apply  in  the  general  industry  of  the 
country. 

We  are  not  in  the  dark  as  to  the  influences  that 
have  brought  about  this  action.  Not  all  the  employees 
of  the  government  are  unionists,  but  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  combined  in  an  organization  which 
affiliates  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
When  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation bill  embodying  the  Borland  amendment  passed 
Congress  the  unionized  clerks,  with  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  their  non-unionized  but  otherwise  closely 
affiliated  fellow-clerks,  put  the  matter  up  to  the  Federa- 
tion. In  other  words  Mr.  Gompers,  who  serves  as  the 
spokesman,  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  the 
unionistic  league,  pressed  the  matter  upon  the  execu- 
tive department.  That  is  the  whole  story.  Organized 
labor  through  its  all-powerful  machinery  has  scored  an- 
other victory.  Rather  than  require  full  service  of  the 
overpaid  and  otherwise  liberally  treated  departmental 
clerical  force  at  Washington  departmental  war  work 
may  wait. 

In  certain  quarters  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  loss 
of  labor-power  in  all  matters  connected  with  war  work 
might  easily  be  made  up  by  the  substitution  of  a  nine- 
hour  for  an  eight-hour  day.  In  support  of  this  sug- 
gestion it  has  been  argued  that  the  change  would  in- 
volve no  real  hardship.  But  it  hardly  needs  to  be  added 
that  as  matters  stand  the  thing  is  practically  impossible. 
The  executive  veto  of  the  Borland  amendment  is  a  suf- 
ficient guarantee  that  no  matter  what  the  need  may  be 
labor  will  not  be  asked  to  make  any  sacrifices.  Capital 
may  be  requisitioned  in  support  of  the  war;  humanity 
may  ask  of  the  charitable  that  they  give  until  it  hurts. 
But  labor,  even  the  most  highly  paid,  must  even  in  war- 
time be  given  special  allowances  and  special  privileges, 
with  leave  as  in  the  piping  times  of  peace  to  loaf  on  the 
job.  Incidentally  it  is  pertinent  to  remember  that  men 
and  women  in  the  military  service  of  the  government — 
employed  as  soldiers,  sailors,  nurses,  physicians,  en- 
gineers, and  the  like — must  be  subject  to  call  at  all 
hours  and  in  services  of  utmost  hazard  of  life  and  suf- 
fering. A  department  clerk  works  "in  the  shade  and  in 
the  dry"  at  a  minimum  of  say  one  hundred  dollars  per 
month,  while  the  soldier  must  attend  the  rising  call  at 
5  a.  m.  and  remain  on  duty  indefinitely  for  the  approxi- 
mate pay  of  twenty-eight  dollars  per  month.  We  are 
led  to  wonder  why  somebody  does  not  propose  that  the 
military  and  naval  services  organize  themselves  into 
unions  and  affiliate  with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  It 
would  seem  a  simple  solution  of  the  burdens  of  the  sol- 
dier and  the  sailor. 


A  New  Age. 

Popular  writers  of  today,  or  rather  of  yesterday,  who 
do  not  want  to  write  about  the  war  are  beginning  to 
fear  that  their  trade  is  in  danger.  Their  productions, 
they  say,  are  either  ignored  altogether  or  pushed  away 
into  obscure  corners  alike  of  the  review  columns  and 
of  the  hook  shops. 

It  is  not  only  the  writers  who  complain.  There  is 
a  tendency  everywhere  to  let  go  the  things  of  the  past 
so  far  as  our  mental  pursuits  are  concerned  and  to 
pour  all  our  effort  into  the  new  mould  of  war.  The 
German  language,  the  German  literature,  go  by  the 
board  with  hardly  a  protest  and  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  But  why  should  we  learn  Greek?  What  have 
we  to  do  with  poetry  unless  it  be  the  poetry  of  guns 
and  trenches,  of  wounds  and  death?  War  has  de- 
scended like  the  blow  of  an  axe.  It  has  cut  us  adrift 
from  our  anchorage  and  set  us  floating  upon  uncharted 
seas.  No  wonder  that  the  disinherited,  the  novel 
writers  and  the  professors,  should  complain.  They  are 
the  veritable  war  orphans. 

No  doubt  they  will  have  a  hard  time  of  it  for  a 
season,  but  they  may  comfort  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  values  will  not  die.  Shakespeare  and 
Homer  and  Virgil  are  necessities  of  life.  So  are  paint- 
ings and  poetry.  They  belong  as  much  to  war  eras 
as  to  peace  eras.  Their  universality  of  appeal  is  the 
mark  of  their  worth.  They  may  be  momentarily  sub- 
merged, but  they  will  not  be  lost. 

But  there  are  many  things  that  will  die,  and  those 
who  produce  them  had  better  cast  around  for  some 
other  employment.     The  novel  in  its  present  popular 


form  will  disappear,  and  for  which  Te  Deum  Lauda- 
mus.  We  shall  no  longer  be  interested  in  the  repulsive 
love  vicissitudes  of  impossible  young  men  and  women. 
We  shall  not  be  interested  in  idle  people  nor  vulgar 
people.  Already  we  are  looking  with  incredulity  upon 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  few  derelict  and  belated 
novels  whose  keels  must  have  been  laid  before  the  war. 
They  deal  with  an  extinct  humanity.  We  shall  not  be 
interested  in  any  literature  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
social  doldrums  nor  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Three-fourths 
of  the  new  literature  for  the  next  half-century  will  be 
concerned  directly  with  the  war  or  with  the  problems 
directly  arising  from  the  war.  Probably  more  than 
three-fourths,  much  more. 

We  may  as  well  face  the  fact.  We  can  not  change 
it.  It  is  of  no  use  to  hold  on  in  the  expectation  that 
anything  will  ever  again  slip  back  into  its  old  groove. 
It  will  not.  We  should  do  well  to  make  ourselves 
ductile,  plastic,  malleable,  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Only  in  this  way  can  we  individually  survive. 


The  I.  W.  W.,  Mooney,  and  Russia. 

Last  week  the  Argonaut  commented  on  the  pernicious 
activities  of  certain  well-known  authors  and  professors 
in  seeking  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money,  not  for  the 
legitimate  defense  of  the  110  I.  W.  W.  leaders  now 
under  criminal  charges  in  Chicago,  but  in  order  that 
the  "industrial  evils"  that  are  supposed  to  have  incited 
these  crimes  might  be  advertised  in  a  court  of  law. 
These  learned  agitators  evidently  labored  under  the 
conviction  that  crime  ceases  to  be  crime  when  it  is  in- 
spired by  social  injustice,  and  that  legal  immunity 
accompanies  a  grievance. 

Another  aspect  of  this  bad  business  is  now  revealed 
by  the  arrest  in  San  Francisco  of  William  A.  Van 
Kordencordt,  quartermaster  of  the  steamer  Rembrandt. 
It  seems  that  Van  Kordencordt  was  in  possession  of  a 
large  amount  of  I.  W.  W.  literature  intended  for  dis- 
tribution in  Russia.  His  arrest  was  primarily  due  to 
the  regularity  of  his  visits  to  Thomas  Mooney,  pet  and 
protege  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  these  visits  were  not  unconnected  with  the 
aforesaid  I.  W.  W.  literature  and  with  the  general 
propaganda  of  Russian  anarchy. 

Here  we  have  something  very  much  worse  than  crop 
burning  and  cattle  poisoning,  and  we  would  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  clergymen,  moral  philoso- 
phers, and  authors  who  are  so  anxious  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  I.  W.  W.  leaders  shall  not  be  overlooked. 
Russia  at  the  present  moment  stands  hesitating  be- 
tween a  sane  democracy  and  Teutonism.  American 
diplomacy  in  particular  is  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  persuade  her  into  the  path  of  political  decency  and 
it  may  easily  be  true  that  upon  the  decision  of  Russia, 
and  upon  her  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  America,  a 
million  lives  may  rest.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  if  American  diplomacy  should  be  successful  in 
Russia  the  war  would  be  immeasurably  shortened,  and 
thousands  of  American  soldiers,  otherwise  doomed, 
would  be  returned  to  their  families. 

And  this  is  the  time  selected  by  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
presumably  by  Mooney,  to  saturate  Russia  with  I.  W. 
W.  literature  and  to  poison  the  credulous  mind  of 
Russia  against  America.  This  is  the  time  chosen  by 
moral  philosophers  and  clergymen  to  clamor  for  money 
in  order  that  the  subject  matter  of  this  I.  W.  W. 
literature  may  receive  something  that  will  be  accepted 
in  Russia  as  a  sort  of  official  confirmation.  America  is 
to  be  represented  in  Russia  as  a  nation  of  hypocrites, 
extending  one  hand  in  fellowship  to  the  Russian  democ- 
racy and  with  the  other  hand  fettering  the  liberties 
of  her  own  laboring  classes. 

We  know  the  effect  upon  Russia  of  the  speeches  of 
the  willful  senators  a  year  ago.  We  know  that  their 
utterances  were  distributed  all  over  the  country  and 
that  they  were  like  vinegar  upon  wounds.  No  one  can 
calculate  their  blood  guiltiness'or  the  American  lives 
that  must  now  be  spent  as  a  result.  And  this  abomi- 
nable work  is  still  going  on.  Literature  destructive 
to  Russian  confidence  in  America  is  being  sent  into 
the  country.  Mooney,  under  sentence  of  death  for  mur- 
der, is  apparently  allowed  to  hold  a  sort  of  court  and 
send  his  incendiary  messages  wherever  he  will  with- 
out supervision,  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  aid  Teuton- 
ism in  Russia.  And  hysterical  notorieties  in  New 
York  are  allowed  to  bleat  their  maudlin  petitions  that 
a  court  of  criminal  law  may  be  turned  into  a  committee 
on  sociology,  and  that  the  evidence  there  tendered  may 
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be  made  audible  enough  and  official  enough  to  infuriate 
the  Russian  Soviets  and  so  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  the 
Germanic  despots.  < 

Editorial  Notes. 

Our  prayers  for  the  health  of  the  President  receive 
a  certain  intensity  from  an  observation  of  the  antics 
of  the  Vice-President.  Speaking  at  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Indianapolis,  Mr.  Marshall  turned  his 
somewhat  fragile  intelligence  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  to  whom  he  referred  as  "the  Lady  Theo- 
dora." Pie  then  went  on  to  describe  Mr.  Roosevelt 
as  a  "Vestal  Virgin  whose  pretensions  to  chastity  were 
unjustified,"  and  as  "a  political  street  walker."  Now 
Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  statesman  is  a  legitimate  object  of 
criticism,  and  the  Argonaut  has  done  its  full  share  in 
this  direction.  But  there  is  only  one  opinion  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt  as  a  man  of  courage,  of  loyalty,  and  of  pa- 
triotism, as  a  man  who  will  be  remembered  in  the  annals 
of  the  country  long  after  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  obscurity  from  which  he  ought  never  to 
have  emerged.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  not  be  injured  by 
indecencies  of  this  kind.  Probably  he  has  not  heard 
of  the  incident.  It  may  even  be  said  that  Mr.  Marshall 
will  not  be  injured,  and  for  obvious  reasons  that  need 
not  be  specified.  It  is  the  country  that  is  injured  and 
disgraced  by  the  public  vulgarity  of  the  Vice-President. 
Therefore,  God  save  the  President. 


The  cpllapse  of  Austria  under  the  sledgehammer 
blows  of  the  Italians  has  again  aroused  an  expectation 
of  peace  proposals  from  the  dual  empire.  Indeed  it  is 
said  that  these  have  already  been  stated  through  the 
friendly  mediation  of  the  Spanish  government.  But 
we  had  better  avoid  any  great  optimism  in  this  respect. 
Austria,  so  far  as  peace  is  concerned,  is  in  a  far  more 
difficult  position  than  Germany.  The  Allies  are  now 
pledged  to  the  redemption  of  the  Slavs,  and  there  can 
be  no  redemption  of  the  Slavs  without  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire,  seeing  that  the  Slavs  num- 
ber two-thirds  of  its  population.  Peace  for  Austria 
means  her  own  dissolution,  as  any  sort  of  peace  that 
left  some  36,000,000  of  Slavs  under  the  despotism  of 
the  wickedest  government  that  the  world  has  ever 
known  would  be  no  more  than  the  prelude  to  another 
war  and  one  of  desperate  ferocity.  The  emperor  may 
possibly  have  some  lingering  hopes  that  he  can  save 
a  few  imperial  fragments  from  the  wreck,  but  they  must 
be  very  faint  ones.  He  is  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea,  the  devil  in  the  form  of  the  Magyars  and 
the  Germans  of  his  own  empire,  who  are  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  concessions  to  the  Slavs,  and  the 
deep  sea  in  the  form  of  the  Allies  led  by  the  United 
States,  who  are  equally  resolved  that  the  Slavs  shall 
not  be  thrown  back  into  the  Austrian  maw.  The  only 
terms  to  which  the  Allies  can  listen  imply  the  disap- 
pearance of  Austria,  and  for  such  a  consummation  as 
this  there  will  not  be  an  honest  regret  throughout  the 
world  of  honest  men.    

Some  idea  of  the  financial  burdens  that  the  world 
must  carry  after  the  war  is  supplied  by  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  alone  must  face  a  debt  of  six  thousand 
million  pounds  sterling.  At  four  and  three-quarters 
per  cent,  interest  the  annual  charge  on  this  will  be 
two  hundred  and  eighty-five  million  pounds  sterling, 
and  this  without  any  allowance  for  such  special  war 
debts  as  pensions  and  contributions  to  national  sick- 
ness and  unemployment.     Truly,  a  fearful  outlook. 

Amiens,  which  in  1914  was  about  the  size  of  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts,  was  in  ancient  times  known  as 
Samarobriva  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Gallic  tribe 
known  in  Julius  Caesar's  time  as  the  Ambiana 
("dwellers  on  the  water").  It  became  a  Roman  strong- 
hold and  received  special  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  Franks  captured  it  in  the  fifth 
century.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  became  an  impor- 
tant commercial  centre  and  400  years  later  was  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  great  textile  industry  in  France. 
Up  to  1790  it  was  the  capital  of  Picardy,  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  Department  of  the  Somme. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  public  interest  is  moving 
slowly  eastward  as  what  may  be  called  the  inwardness  of  the 
situation  becomes  increasingly  clear.  Russia  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  her  collapse  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  a  group  of 
nations  struggling  in  common  against  the  domination  of  the 
Teuton.  The  defection  of  Russia  was  measured  in  terms  of 
men  and  guns,  and  we  proceeded  to  apportion  among  her 
former  allies  the  load  that  she  had  been  carrying.  The  load 
had  been  heavy  enough  even  with  the  aid  of  Russia.  With- 
out her  help  it  threatened  to  become  unbearable.  Then  Ameri- 
can reinforcements  began  to  redress  the  balance,  and  the  situa- 
tion seemed  to  clear  measurably  as  the  western  armies  began 
to   pour  across  the   ocean  highway. 


But  it  was  still  some  time  before  there  came  any  clear 
recognition  that  Russia  had  been  something  more  than  one 
among  a  group  of  allied  nations.  The  recognition  is  not  yet 
as  clear  as  might  be  wished,  and  as  it  must  presently  become 
if  Germany  is  not  to  emerge  from  the  war  with  the  balance  of 
advantage  upon  her  side.  For  Russia  was  not  merely  one 
of  a  group.  She  was  the  centre  of  that  group,  and  she  was 
almost  the  gage  of  the  war.  Germany  did  not  regard  the 
conquest  of  either  Belgium  or  France  as  immediately  essential 
to  her  scheme  of  world  domination.  That  is  to  say  her  war 
was  not  primarily  against  them  at  all.  Still  less  was  it  against 
Great  Britain.  She  fought  these  powers,  not  because  they 
were  in  themselves  the  goal,  but  because  they  were  obstacles 
to  the  goal,  which  was  in  the  east.  Her  supreme  project 
was  to  win  her  way  into  Asia,  and  to  that  end  she  selected 
the  easiest  route  through  Serbia,  seeing  that  this  route  was 
already  nearly  complete  through  the  adhesion  of  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey.  Moreover,  her  ally  Austria  had  her  own  particu- 
lar axe  to  grind  by  the  destruction  of  Slav  independence  as 
represented  by  Serbia,  and  by  Serbia  alone.  If  Austria  had 
been  allowed  to  do  as  she  pleased  with  Serbia  the  war  would 
have  been  no  more  than  a  Balkan  incursion,  and  Germany 
would  have  been  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  at  ihis 
moment,  and  with  her  hands  outstretched  to  India,  Egypt, 
and  Africa.  But  a  war  with  Serbia  involved  a  war  with 
Russia,  pledged  as  Russia  was  to  the  defense  of  Serbia.  And 
a  war  with  Russia  meant  a  war  with  France,  the  ally  of 
Russia.  It  may  therefore  be  said  with  very  great  precision 
that  the  war  in  the  west  is  an  incidental  war.  It  was  pri- 
marily undertaken  by  Germany  because  the  west  was  the  road 
to  the  east,  if  such  a  paradox  may  be  permitted. 

Germany  has  never  allowed  her  attention  to  wander  from 
the  essential  of  her  war,  which  is  an  open  road  to  the  east 
by  any  route  whatsoever  that  her  arms  may  win  for  her.  One 
such  road  is  through  Serbia.  Another  is  along  the  Danube, 
and  through  Roumania  and  the  Dobrudja.  Still  another  is 
through  the  Ukraine  and  Russia.  It  is  the  Allies  and  not 
Germany  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  mesmerized  by 
western  battlefields,  and  whose  vision  has  been  obscured  by 
the  smoke  screen  created  by  Germany  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. We  have  alternately  exulted  at  Allied  victories  in 
the  west  and  deplored  the  victories  of  Germany,  but  Ger- 
many herself  has  attached  no  such  value  to  these  combats. 
She  has  allowed  the  Pan-Germans  and  the  Junkers  to  rave 
about  western  annexations  and  to  imagine  vain  things  because 
all  this  helped  to  rivet  the  attention  of  her  enemies  upon 
France  and  Belgium.  But  as  soon  as  we  evade  the  western 
smoke  screen  for  a  moment  we  get  a  glimpse,  and  a  very 
startling  one,  of  the  undeviating  march  of  German  ambi- 
tions, wholly  unaffected  by  such  incidents  as  Verdun,  the 
Marne,  and  the  Somme.  We  see  the  conquest  of  Serbia,  which 
is  Route  to  the  East  No.  1.  We  see  the  conquest  of  Rou- 
mania, which  is  Route  to  the  East  No.  2.  We  see  the  con- 
quest of  the  Ukraine,  which  is  Route  to  the  East  No.  3.  And 
finally,  by  way  of  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  running 
over,  we  have  the  Russian  revolution,  the  collapse  of  the 
Russian  armies,  and  the  beginning  of  the  process  by  which 
Russia  is  to  be  digested,  and  by  which  Germany  not  only 
wins  her  way  into  Asia,  north  as  well  as  south,  but  becomes 
a  Pacific  Ocean  power,  and  the  transoceanic  neighbor  of  the 
United  States.  This,  then,  is  the  real  war.  Germany  fights 
in  the  west  that  she  may  ward  off  interference  in  the  east. 
Even  though  she  should  now  be  overwhelmed  in  the  west  and 
driven  back  to  the  Rhine,  she  may  still  look  complacently  upon 
the  situation.  She  may  still  say  that  her  western  armies  have 
done  the  thing  allotted  to  them,  that  they  have  covered  her 
eastern  movements  until  those  movements  are  within  sight  of 
success.  It  is  an  uncomfortable  predicament,  and  one  that 
should  have  been  faced  two  years  ago  by  the  combined  skill 
of  the  soldier  and  the  statesman. 


In  ancient  Greece  from  ten  to  thirteen  ounces  of 
silver  equaled  the  value  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  By  the 
time  Caesar  was  testing  the  valor  of  the  Gauls  silver 
was  more  scarce  and  seven  ounces  would  balance  an 
ounce  of  gold.  Charlemagne  fixed  the  ratio  at  seven 
and  a  half  to  one.  From  that  time  on  silver  cheapened. 
Just  after  William  Jennings  Bryan  finished  his  crusade 
for  16  to  1  the  actual  ratio  was  35.2  to  1.  Recently  the 
price  recovered  ground  until  it  was  24  to  1. 


This  is  the  situation  that  is  now  becoming  slowly  apparent 
to  the  public.  The  liberation  of  Russia,  it  seems,  is  not  a 
matter  of  charity.  It  is  not  in  pursuit  of  the  vague  benevo- 
lences of  democracy  that  the  German  grip  upon  Russia  must 
be  loosened,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the  German  grip  upon 
Serbia  and  Roumania.  We  are  reminded  once  more  of 
Buckle's  astonishing  assertion  that  the  history  of  Europe 
began  in  Belgium  and  that  it  is  likely  to  end  hi  the  Balkans. 
Perhaps  Buckie  did  not  foresee  the  present  war,  but  he  recog- 
nized, as  Tacitus  had  recognized  a  thousand  years  ago,  that 
the  Balkans  and  the  Danube  were  the  narrow  highway  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  must  therefore  be  the  scene  of  a  con- 
stant struggle  for  continental  domination.  Napoleon,  too,  had 
no  illusions  upon  that  point.  He  knew  what  that  highway 
meant  to  a  world  ambition.  But  the  world  has  smoothed 
out  some  of  its  creases  and  its  wrinkles  since  the  days  of 
Buckle.  The  whole  of  Russia  has  now  become  a  highway  to 
the   Orient,  to  the  southern  Orient  through   the  Ukraine,  and 


to  the  northern  Orient  through  Siberia.  Buckle  foresaw  the 
struggle  for  the  Balkans,  although  he  did  not  foresee  by  whom 
it  would  be  waged.  But  that  there  should  be  an  ambition  to 
dominate  Russia  to  the  same  end  was  not  then  imagined.  But 
we  are  now  face  to  face  with  that  ambition,  and  it  is  likely 
to  succeed  unless  the  Allied  nations  can  erect  a  rampart  that 
shall  extend  all  the  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
that  shall  be  a  protection  to  the  independence  of  all  the  peoples 
to  the  eastward  of  that  rampart.  And  the  only  possible  ram- 
part is  a  free  Russia  in  sympathetic  relationship  with  a  con- 
federation of  the  southern  Slavs  under  the  leadership  of 
Serbia.  This  is  now  the  military  problem  that  dwarfs  in  im- 
portance the  battlefields  of  the  west.  Very  decidedly  the  finger 
of  fate  points  eastward  and  not  westward.  Germany  in  domi- 
nation of  Russia,  or  Serbia,  or  Roumania,  is  an  unconquered 
Germany.  She  may  easily  prove  to  be  an  unconquerable  Ger- 
many, with  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people  to  summon  to 
her  standards.  

Mr.  Taft  said  recently  that  Russia  having  abandoned  her 
lines  it  was  for  the  Allies  to  make  a  new  eastern  front.  But 
Mr.  Taft  did  not  say  how  this  was  to  be  done.  Germany  in 
the  east  is  now  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.  The 
British  armies  in  Asia  Minor  have  done  wonders,  but  they 
were  nearly  paralyzed  by  the  failure  of  the  Russians  to  move 
southward  in  cooperation.  The  army  at  Saloniki  has  done 
no  more  than  prevent  the  submergence  of  Greece  and  a  conse- 
quent German  control  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  a  task  by 
no  means  to  be  slighted,  indeed  one  of  the  most  vital  kind, 
but  essentially  defensive  rather  than  offensive.  Moreover,  the 
Allied  army  at  Saloniki  has  been  recently  weakened  through 
the  exigencies  of  the  western  front.  Why  there  has  been 
no  offensive  from  Saloniki  will  doubtless  be  explained  by  the 
historian,  but  in  the  meantime  it  remains  a  mystery,  and  one 
that  will  probably  be  solved  in  due  time  by  some  revelation  of 
Allied  disagreements.  An  advance  northward  and  eastward 
from  Saloniki  would  have  been  difficult,  but  it  would  have 
held  German  forces  in  the  east,  and  it  would  have  been  a 
direct  threat  against  the  Mittel-Europa  line.  It  might  even 
have  rescued  both  Serbia  and  Roumania,  but  of  course  the  op- 
portunity, whatever  it  might  have  been,  has  now  been  lost. 
The  Saloniki  army  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute  an  eastern 
front  at  all.  There  remains,  then,  the  region  of  eastern 
Siberia  and  the  port  of  Vladivostock.  Some  kind  of  a  front 
can  be  created  here,  and  of  course  it  should  have  been  created 
two  years  ago.  Timely  action  by  the  Allies  upon  the  Pacific 
might  have  taken  some  of  the  force  from  the  great  German 
blow  in  the  west.  t  The  appearance  of  a  new  enemy  army 
in  Russia  would  have  served  as  a  warning  to  Germany  not  to 
deplete  her  eastern  forces  beyond  a  certain  point.  But  with 
only  the  Russian  people  to  deal  with,  and  those  people  under 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  Bolsheviki,  she  naturally  felt 
that  she  was  sufficiently  represented,  at  least  for  a  time,  by 
a  mere  corporal's  guard.  Without  some  kind  of  inspiration 
the  Russian  people  would  do  nothing  for  themselves.  And 
the  inspiration  had  to  come  from  without  and  not  from 
within.  

We  are  now  informed  from  Washington  that  some  mo- 
mentous decision  with  regard  to  Russia  has  been  reached,  but 
we  are  not  told  what  that  decision  is.  If  it  involves  any 
departure  from  the  previous  policy  it  must  be  in  the  direction 
of  some  kind  of  military  activity.  It  is  understood  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  strongly  favored  some  sort  of  mili- 
tary intervention  by  Japan,  that  America  has  hitherto  with- 
held her  consent,  and  that  Japan  has  been  unwilling  to  do 
anything  in  the  absence  of  an  unanimous  mandate.  It  is 
obvious  enough  that  intervention  ought  not  to  be  left  to  Japan 
alone.  Probably  Japan  would  not  act  alone  in  view  of  the 
resentments  that  have  naturally  followed  the  Russo-Japanese 
war,  and  also  in  view  of  the  distrust  in  her  bona  fides  so 
audibly  expressed  by  some  of  her  own  allies.  At  least  four 
of  the  Allied  nations  ought  to  be  represented  in  any  military 
movement  of  this  kind,  no  matter  how  small  the  forces  en- 
trusted with  the  display  of  their  respective  flags,  so  long  as 
the  aggregate  strength  was  sufficiently  large.  The  object  of 
such  a  force  would  not  be  a  purely  military  one.  The  idea  of 
an  advance  along  the  railroad  is,  of  course,  a  preposterous 
one.  It  would  require  an  army  of  the  largest  size  and 
preparations  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  But  such  a  force 
could  hold  Vladivostock,  and  it  could  do  something  very 
much  more  than  this.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  and  a 
rallying  point  for  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  classes  in 
Russia.  It  would  show  them  that  they  were  not  deserted. 
It  would  give  stimulation  and  force  to  their  efforts  to  re- 
habilitate their  country.  It  would  create  a  new  military  situa- 
tion in  Russia  that  Germany  could  not  afford  to  disregard. 
At  the  very  moment  when  Germany  is  counting  upon  Russia 
to  compensate  her  for  her  losses  in  the  war  and  is  about  to 
make  definite  proposals  to  that  end  it  would  be  a  stern  noti- 
fication that  this  also  would  be  denied  to  her.  In  other  words 
it  would  create  a  new  eastern  front,  a  counter  irritant  to 
the  west,  by  the  intrusion  of  a  fresh  and  invigorating  factor 
into  Russian  affairs.  And  if  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  not  to 
be  taken,  we  may  then  ask,  and  with  some  emphasis,  what 
measure  is  to  be  taken?  For  this  is  a  situation  that  will  not 
wait.  The  octopus  may  be  compelled  to  give  up  its  victim 
while  the  tentacles  with  which  it  is  holding  that  victim  are 
few  and  relatively  weak.  But  when  all  its  tentacles  have  been 
thrown  around  its  prey  the  problem  becomes  a  much  more 
onerous    one.  

We  have  no  authoritative  intimation  as  to  the  reasons  for 
American  reluctance  to  intervene  at  Vladivostock,  but  the 
cause  most  ordinarily  advanced  is  a  fear  of  Russian  wrath 
that  might  throw  the  whole  country  into  the  arm-  -many. 

It   is    a    fear   that    is    evidently    not    shared 
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Allies,  whose  sources  of  information  as  to  Russian  feeling 
mi-*  at  least  be  as  good  as  our  own.  The  Bolsheviki  leaders, 
as  German  agents,  would  doubtless  object.  The  German- 
Rus.an  element  would  doubtless  object.  But  these  elements 
do  not  represent  the  Russian  people.  Indeed  we  are  now 
assured  by  Kerensky  that  they  are  generally  hated  by  the 
Russian  people.  Xor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  a  nation  that 
remains  apathetic  under  the  cruel  and  murderous  invasion  of 
Germany  would  be  aroused  to  fury'  by  the  arrival  of  a  friendly 
Allied  force  solemnly  pledged  to  repudiate  all  selfish  profit 
and  to  evacuate  Russian  territory  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  The  reluctance  of  tie  Washington  government  pre- 
sumably arises  from  the  illusion  that  the  attitude  of  Lenine 
is  now  one  of  a  hesitating  neutrality  that  may  easily  be 
turned  into  active  hostility,  whereas  Lenine  is  now  as  pro- 
German  as  he  can  possibly  be.  There  is  probably  also  the 
additional  illusion  that  the  Bolsheviki  represent  the  true  spirit 
of  the  revolution,  and  that  they  are  entitled  in  the  name  of 
Russia  to  protest  against  the  invasion  of  Russian  soil.  None 
the  less  we  find  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  not  only  in- 
vaded Russia,  but  that  they  have  taken  Vladivostock  after  a 
fight  with  the  Bolsheviki  forces,  but  apparently  without  in 
the  least  arousing  the  resentments  of  the  Russian  people. 
And  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are  just  as  much  foreigners  in  Russia 
as  Americans,  French,  English,  or  Japanese.  And  we  may 
once  more  ask  what  is  the  alternative,  what  alternative  can 
there  be,  to  armed  intervention  in  Siberia?  By  all  means 
let  us  help  Russia  in  the  arts  of  peace,  but  just  at  the  moment 
it  seems  more  important  to  help  her  in  the  arts  of  war. 


The  week  on  the  western  front  has  been  a  quiet  one, 
although  it  is  the  kind  of  quiet  that  is  consistent  with  the  loss 
by  the  British  alone  of  from  17,000  to  35,000  men  a  week, 
and  presumably  the  French  losses  are  equally  heavy.  There 
have  been  raids  and  slight  advances  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chateau  Thierry"  and  Amiens,  and  the  counter  attacks  have 
been  vigorous  and  unsuccessful  Artillery  action  has  been 
heavy  at  various  points  on  the  line,  and  especially  at  the 
northern  end,  and  this  has  given  rise  to  the  expectation  that 
the  new  German  assault  will  be  brought  in  this  region.  The 
probabitities  are  that  Germany  will  risk  one  more  great 
battle  on  the  western  front,  and  that  it  will  be  brought  in 
the  north,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  certainty.  If  she  should 
invoke  one  more  great  battle  and  lose  it,  as  she  has  lost  all 
the  battles  of  this  offensive,  she  will  then  be  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible position  to  resist  the  Allied  offensive  that  would  then 
certainly  begin.  She  would  then  have  no  mobile  army,  that 
is  to  say  no  reserves,  and  she  would  be  in  occupation  of  three 
new  salients  and  all  of  them  vulnerable.  There  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  method  in  the  Allied  raids  that  are  now  being  made 
and  the  nibbling  off  of  small  parts  of  the  line.  It  looks  as 
though  Foch  were  already  feeling  out  the  battle  front  as  a 
preparation  for  his  own  attack,  the  attack  for  which  he  has 
been  so  carefully  husbanding  his  own  resources,  and  in  which 
a  very"  large  American  army  must  bear  its  part.  We  may 
suppose  that  those  parts  of  the  American  army  that  are  not 
yet  fully  trained  have  been  assigned  to  the  less  important 
parts  of  the  line,  and  have  so  released  a  corresponding  num- 
ber of  French  or  British,  and  that  the  remainder  are  in 
storage,  so  to  speak,  and  form  a  part  of  the  reserve  army 
that  Foch  compares  with  the  bludgeon  that  is  used  for  a  final 
blow.  In  Italy  the  fighting  has  been  on  a  more  extended 
scale.  General  Diaz  reports  a  very  considerable  victory'  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  Piave  and  in  close  proximity  to  Venice,  and 
one  that  seems*  to  remove  all  danger  to  Venice.  The  Allied 
forces  are  not  only  holding  their  own  in  the  Italian  mountain 
section,  but  have  secured  the  mountain  heights  that  com- 
mand the  top  of  the  Brenta  Valley,  and  have  apparently  re- 
moved all  threat  from  this  quarter.  The  demoralization  of  the 
Austrians  is  said  to  be  extensive,  and  the  reaction  upon  the 
Austrian  people  must  be  correspondingly  severe,  since  the 
Austrian  government  admits  the  withdrawals  of  its  troops 
from  points  that  are  so  obviously  vital.  We  need  not  question 
that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  great  events,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  question  their  outcome.-  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax   Francisco,  July   10,    1918. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  high-water  mark  in  the  development  of  zinc 
mining  and  refining  in  Japan  has  been  reached  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  The  zinc  was  first 
mined  in  a  commercial  way  in  1897,  but  even  as  late 
as  1911  the  output  was  still  only  about  10,000  tons. 
The  refining  of  the  ores  was  not  started  on  a  large 
scale  until  1914.  The  rising  quotations  of  the  metal 
in  all  markets  gave  the  industry  great  impetus  in  Japan, 
so  that  in  1915  21,000  tons  of  refined  goods  and  in  1916 
45,000  tons  were  produced.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
production  in  1917  totaled  some  65,000  tons.  It  is  said 
that  the  refineries  can  produce  as  high  as  100,000  tons 
a  year,  but  as  this  takes  some  250,000  tons  of  zinc  ore 
the  problem  before  Japan  is  to  obtain  200.000  tons  of 
ore  in  foreign  markets,  as  only  50,000  tons  are  mined  in 
Japan.  In  the  past  Japan  has  bought  ore  from  China, 
Australia,  and  Russia,  the  greater  part  of  the  ore.  how- 
ever, coming  from  Australia.  It  has  been  reported  that 
Great  Britain  plans  a  refinery  in  Australia  in  order  to 
produce  zinc  in  that  portion  of  her  empire.  If  true, 
this,  it  is  said,  may  force  Japan  to  seek  her  raw  ma- 
terial in  some  other  market. 


The  strength  of  the  ostrich  is  said  to  be  prodigious; 

he  can  disembowel  a  horse  or  kick  through  a  sheet  of 

corrugated  iron.     To  an  unprotected  man  in  the  open 

:  iriated  ostrich  is  as  dangerous  as  the  lion.    Many 

ost  their  lives  through  ignorance  of  his  strength, 

-ed,  and  his  implacable  ferocity. 


Bernard  Baruch,  the  head  of  the  war  industries  work 
of  the  United  States  government,  attributes  his  financial 
success  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  pay  any  attention 
to  rumors,  but  depends  on  the  ticker  and  the  news- 
papers. Intrinsic  values  and  the  mental  state  of  the 
country  and  its  events  seem  to  govern  most  of  his 
transactions.  Yet  he  admits  that  "I  never  get  in  at  the 
bottom  or  out  at  the  top."  That  is,  he  buys  before  the 
quotations  touch  the  rocks  and  sells  before  they  reach 
the  highest  point. 

To  take  up  a  commission  in  the  Chinese  coolie  bat- 
talion in  France,  Arthur  de  Carle  Sowerby,  the  well- 
known  explorer  and  naturalist,  recently  traveled  from 
China  to  London.  Mr.  Sowerby  is  generally  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  Shensi  relief  expedition 
in  1911.  when  he  led  a  party  of  Europeans  into  .North 
Shensi  to  rescue  some  missionaries.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  been  exploring  Xorth  China  and  Man- 
churia. His  father,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Sowerby,  has  been 
a  missionary  in  Xorth  China  for  the  last  thirty-rive 
years  and  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Yuan  Shi  Kai. 

Alexandra  Feodorovna,  former  Russian  Czarina,  is 
described  by  her  late  head  lady  in  waiting  to  have  been 
the  best  of  a  bad  lot,  but  always  misunderstood.  Even 
when  she  meant  best  she  usually  acted  unwisely,  and, 
in  the  event,  exposed  herself  to  contempt  and  obloquy, 
as  when  she  set  about  reforming  Petrograd  society  by 
crossing  off  the  list  of  invitations  to  a  court  ball  "the 
names  of  all  the  women  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  have  had  a  flirtation  of  some  kind."  The  result  was 
that  hardly  any  ladies  appeared  at  this  particular  ball 
and  the  whole  of  Petrograd  rose  up  in  arms  against 
its  empress. 

Raymond  T.  Baker,  who  recently  married  the  widow 
of  Alfred  G.  Yanderbilt  and  is  director  of  the  United 
States  Mint,  is  thirty-eight  years  old.  He  is  a  native 
1  of  Eureka,  Xevada,  and  has  had  a  rapid  rise  in  public 
life.  His  father  was  a  lawyer  and  chief  counsel 
for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  system.  Follow- 
ing a  short  period  of  mining  life  in  Xevada,  Mr.  Baker, 
who  had  shown  intense  interest  in  reform  work  among 
criminals,  was  appointed  warden  of  the  Xevada  State 
Prison.  About  four  years  ago  Mr.  Baker  went  to 
Russia  as  secretary  to  Ambassador  Maryc,  and  it  was 
upon  his  return  to  Washington  that  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  mint. 

Thomas  Garigue  Masaryk,  reputed  to  be  the  greatest 
living  Bohemian  and  who  is  now  in  the  United  States 
on  a  political  mission  for  his  people,  has  now  been 
for  nearly  four  years  the  leader  of  the  remarkable 
Czecho-Slovak  revolution  against  Austria  and  the  Ger- 
man plans  of  Mittel-Europa.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  revolutionary  .government  and  the 
civilian  chief  of  three  Czecho-Slovak  armies — one  in 
Russia,  one  in  France,  and  one  in  Italy.  By  birth  a 
Slovak  from  Moravia,  he  has  spent  much  time  in 
America  and  England.  His  wife  is  a  Xew  England 
lady,  and  both  the  professor  and  his  children  are  said 
to  look  to  America  as  their  second  fatherland. 

Charles  L.  McXary,  junior  United  States  senator 
from  Oregon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
fill  the  place  of  Senator  Lane,  and  whose  term  expires 
next  year,  has  won  the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
same  post  for  a  term  closing  in  1925.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  state,  having  grown  up  on  a  farm  near  Salem,  the 
state  capital.  He  got  his  education  at  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University,  California,  and  from  private  tutors,  and 
his  knowledge  of  law  which  admitted  him  to  the  Ore- 
gon bar  in  1898,  from  study  with  lawyers.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  won  a  district  attorney's  appoint- 
ment, and  in  1913  was  put  upon  the  Supreme  Court 
bench,  where  he  was  sitting  when  named  for  the  place 
in  the  Senate. 

President  Wilson's  fellow-workers  in  the  executive 
offices  have  been  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  he 
has  retained  his  health  and  his  nervous  equilibrium 
through  the  most  trying  periods,  but  they  were  a  great 
deal  more  impressed  by  a  trifling  incident  to  the  Libertv 
Loan  celebration  in  Washington.  The  newspapers  re- 
corded the  fact  that  the  President's  hand  had  been 
slightly  burned  when  he  was  inspecting  a  British  tank. 
The  facts  are  that  Mr.  Wilson  grasped  a  hot  steam  pipe 
and  seared  his  hand  almost  to  the  bone.  He  called  no 
one's  attention  to  the  injury,  but  climbed  out  of  the 
machine,  smiled  and  bowed  to  the  crowd,  and  walked 
to  the  executive  offices,  where  he  extended  his  hand  for 
the  inspection  of  his  secretary,  Mr.  Tumulty.  This 
official  was  the  first  person  w-ho  knew-  that  the  President 
had  received  an  injury  of  the  most  painful  character 
without  wincing  and  without  appearing  even  mo- 
mentarily discomposed. 

Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  has  recently  addressed  a  cir- 
cular letter  to  his  friends  to  take  a  last  farewell  of 
them.  In  answering  their  congratulations  upon  his 
eighty-fourth  birthday  he  says  that  disturbances  of  his 
blood  circulation,  due  to  increasing  weakness  of  the 
heart,  have  grown  much  worse  within  a  half-year. 
Therefore,  he  says,  "it  is  very  probable  that  I  shall  pass 
to  my  eternal  rest  before  the  beginning  of  next  winter. 
Hence  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  send  a 
hearty  word   of  farewell  to  my  old  friends   and   less 


intimate  acquaintances.  I  take  leave  of  you  by  repeat- 
ing my  cordial  thanks  and  with  the  assurance  that  I 
regard  your  continued  lively  interest  in  my  studies 
in  natural  history  as  the  most  cherished  reward  for  my 
sixty  years'  work."  He  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hope  for  the  "early  determination  of  this  frenzied, 
kultur-destroying  world  war  through  a  warmly  desired 

German  peace." 

<i> 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Duncan   Gray. 
Duncan    Gray   came    here   lo    woo, 

Ha,   ha,  the  wooing  o't : 
On  blythe  Yule  night  when  we  were  fou, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't : 
Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh. 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh ; 

Ha,  ha.  the  wooing  o't ! 

Duncan  fleech'd,  and   Duncan  pray'd  ; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig ; 
Duncan   sigh'd   baith   out    and   in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blin*, 
Spak  o'  lowpin  ower  a  linn ! 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide ; 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he. 
For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee  ? 
She  may  gae  to — France  for  me  ? 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 
Meg  grew  sick  as  he  grew  well ; 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings ! 
And  O.  her  een,  they  spak  si  things! 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o'  grace ; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case  ; 
Duncan  couldna  be  her  death. 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath; 
Xow   they're   crouse   and   canty   baith : 

Ha,  ha,   the  wooing  o't!  — Robert  Burns. 


Hymn  to  Diana. 
Queen  and  Huntress,  chaste  and  fair, 

Xow    the   sun   is   laid   to    sleep. 
Seated   in   thy   silver  chair 

State  in  wonted  manner  keep : 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  light, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Earth,   let  not  thy  envious  shade 

Dare  itself  to   interpose; 
Cynthia's   shining  orb   was   made 

Heaven  to  clear  when  day  did  close : 
Bless  us  then  with  wished  sight, 
Goddess  excellently  bright. 

Lay   thy   bow   of   pearl    apart 

And  thy  crystal-shining  quiver; 
Give  unto  the  flying  hart 

Space  to  breathe,  how  short  soever: 
Thou  that  mak'st  a  day  of  night, 
Goddess  excellently  bright ! — Ben  Jonson. 


Never  the  Time  and  the  Place. 
Never  the  time  and  the  place 

And  the  loved  one  all  together  ! 
This  path — how  soft  to   pace! 

This  May — what  magic  weather! 
Where  is  the  loved  one's  face 
In   a  dream   that   loved  one's   face   meets   mine. 

But  the  house  is  narrow,  the  place  is  bleak 
Where,  outside,  rain  and  wind  combine 
With  a  furtive  ear,  if  I  strive  to  speak, 
With  a  hostile  eye  at  my  flushing  cheek. 
With  a  malice  that  marks  each  word,  each  sign! 
O   enemy  sly  and  serpentine. 

Uncoil  these  from  the  waking  man  ! 
Do  I  hold  the  Past 
Thus  firm   and   fast 
Vet  doubt  if  the  Future  hold  I  can? 
This  path  so   soft  to  pace  shall  lead 
Thro'  the  magic  of  May  to  herself  indeed  ! 
Or  narrow  if  needs  the  house  must  be, 
Outside  are  the  storms  and  strangers :  we — 
Oh,  close,  safe,  warm  sleep  I  and  she, 
— I  and  she!  — Robert  Broutiing. 
♦■- 

Lullaby  of  a  Scottish  Chief. 
O   hush  thee,   my  babie !   thy  sire   was  a  knight, 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright ; 
The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which   we  see. 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee. 

O  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly   it   blows. 

It   calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose; 

Their   bows  would   be   bended,   their   blades  would  be  red, 

Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 

O  hush  thee,  my  babie!  the  time  will  soon  come 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum ; 
Then    hush    thee,    my    darling !    take    rest    while   you    may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day! 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


All  for  Love. 

0  talk  not  to  me  of  a  name  great  in_  story; 
The  days  of  our  youth  are  the  days  of  our  glory  ; 
And  the  myrtle  and   ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty 
Are  worth  all  your  laurels,  though   ever  so  plenty. 

What  are  garlands  and  crowns  to  the  brow  that  is  wrinkled  ? 
'Tis   but   as   a   dead  flower   with   May-dew   besprinkled: 
Then   away  with   all   such   from   the   head   that   is   hoary — 
What  care  I  for  the  wreaths  that  can  only  give  glory? 

Oh  fame  ! — if  I  e'er  took  delight  in  thy  praises, 
'Twas  less  for  the  sake  of  thy  high-sounding  phrases, 
Than  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the  dear  one  discover 
She  thought  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  love  her. 

There  chiefly  I  sought  thee,  there  only  I  found  thee  ; 
Her  glance  was  the  best  of  the  rays  that  surround  thee; 
Wrhen  it  sparkled  o'er  aught  that  was  bright  in  my  story, 

1  knew  it  was  love,   and  I  felt  it  was  glory. — Lord  Byron. 
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LIFE  IN  A  TANK. 


Captain   Richard    Haigh,    M.  C,  Tells  Us    of    the    Doings 
the  New  War  Machine. 


Captain  Richard  Haigh,  author  of  "Life  in  a  Tank/' 
says  he  was  attracted  to  the  tank  service  by  the  sight 
of  one  of  these  machines  derelict  and  wrecked  on  the 
Sorame  and  also  by  the  fact  that  he  was  tired  of  going 
over  the  top  as  an  infantryman.  The  first  assault  has 
its  attraction,  but  it  is  of  the  kind  that  palls  quickly. 
A  man  then  has  no  great  and  glorious  ideas.  He  tries 
not  to  think  of  it  and  be  nonchalant.  The  tank  com- 
panies were  formed  in  1916,  but  some  arduous  training 
was  needed  before  the  crews  were  ready  to  take  the 
field.  The  course  began  with  instruction  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  tank  and  the  author  tells  us  how  he  and  his 
comrades  were  marched  down  to  the  hangar  where  a 
gray  armor-plated  bulk  loomed  up : 

"There  it  is!"  cried  Gould,  and  started  forward  for  a  better 
look   at   the   "Willie." 

Across  the  face  of  Rigden,  the  instructor,  flashed  a  look  of 
scorn  and  pain.  Just  such  a  look  you  may  have  seen  on 
the  face  of  a  young  mother  when  you  refer  to  her  baby 
as   "it."  . 

"Don't  call  a  tank  'it,'  Gould,"  he  said  with  admirable 
patience.     "A  tank  is  either  'he'  or  'she' ;  there  is  no  'it.'  " 

"In  Heaven's  name,  what's  the  difference?"  asked  Gould, 
completely  mystified.     The  rest  of  us  were  all  ears. 

"The  female  tank  carries  machine  guns  only,"  Rigden  ex- 
plained. "The  male  tank  carries  light  field  guns  as  well  as 
machine  guns.  Don't  ever  make  the  mistake  again,  any  of  you 
fellows." 

Having  firmly  fixed  in  our  minds  the  fact  that  we  were 
to  begin  on  a  female  "Willie,"  the  instruction  proceeded 
rapidly.  Rigden  opened  a  little  door  in  the  side  of  the  tank. 
It  was  about  as  big  as  the  door  to  a  large,  old-fashioned  brick 
oven  built  into  the  chimney  beside  the  fireplace.  His  head 
disappeared  and  his  body  followed  after.  He  was  swallowed 
up,  save,  for  a  hand  that  waved  to  us  and  a  muffled  voice 
which  said,  "Come  on  in,  you  fellows." 

Gould  went  first.  He  scrambled  in,  was  lost  to  sight,  and 
then  we  heard  his  voice. 

McKnutt's  infectious  laugh  rose  above  the  sound  of  our 
mirth.     But  not  for  long. 

"Hurry  up!"  called  Rigden.  "You  next,  McKnutt 
McKnutt  disappeared.  Then  to  our  further  astonishment 
his  rich  Irish  voice  could  be  heard  upraised  in  picturesque 
malediction.  What  was  Rigden  doing  to  them  inside  the  tank 
to  provoke  such  profanity  from  them  both?  The  rest  of  us 
scrambled  to  find  out.     We  soon  learned. 

When  you  enter  a  tank  you  go  in  head  first,  entering  by 
the  side  doors.  (There  is  an  emergency  exit — a  hole  in  the 
roof  which  is  used  by  the  wise  ones.)  You  wiggle  your  body 
in  with  more  or  less  grace,  and  then  you  stand  up.  Then, 
if  it  is  the  first  time,  you  are  usually  profane,  for  you  have 
banged  your  head  most  unmercifully  against  the  steel  roof  and 
you"  learn,  once  and  for  all,  that  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
upright  in  a  tank.  Each  one  of  us  received  our  baptism  in 
this  way.  Seven  of  us,  crouched  in  uncomfortable  positions, 
ruefully  rubbed  our  heads,  to  Rigden's  intense  enjoyment. 
Our  life  in  the  tank  had  begun ! 


the  charge.  The  length  of  time  it  took  for  the  mine  to  ex- 
plode was  gauged  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  acid  in 
the   tube. 

We  were  also  impressed  with  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
German.  The  Boche  had  made  a  veritable  mechanical  toy 
out.  of  nearly  every  house  in  the  village  which  he  had  spared. 
Delightful  little  surprises  had  been  prepared  for  us  every- 
where. Kick  a  harmless  piece  of  wood,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
a  bomb  exploded.  Pick  up  a  bit  of  string  from  the  floor  and 
another  bomb  went  off.  Soon  we  learned  to  be  wary  of  the 
most  innocent  objects.  Before  touching  anything  we  made 
elaborate  preparations  for  our  safety. 

The  bringing  up  of  the  tanks  to  the  point  of  actual 
departure  for  the  fight  was  usually  a  perilous  opera- 
tion. Usually  it  must  be  done  in  the  dark  to  escape 
observation   and  the   dangers  of  the  road  were  many 

and  real : 

Since  it  was  still  dark  and  the  attack  had  not  commenced, 
McKnutt  and  his  first  driver  opened  the  windows  in  front  of 
them.  They  looked  out  into  impenetrable  gloom.  It  was 
necessary'  to  turn  the  headlights  on,  and  with  this  help  they 
crawled  along  a  little  more  securely.  A  signal  from  the  driver, 
and  they  got  into  top  gear.  She  bumped  along,  over  shell- 
holes  and  mine-craters  at  the  exhilarating  speed  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  then  arrived  at  the  first  trench  to  be 
crossed.  It  was  about  ten  feet  wide  with  high  banks  on  each 
side. 

"One  up!"  signals  the  driver.  The  gearsmen  get  into  first 
gear,  and  the  tank  tilts  back  as  it  goes  up  one  side  of  the 
trench.  Suddenly  she  starts  tipping  over,  and  the  driver  takes 
out  his  clutch  and  puts  on  his  brake  hard.  McKnutt  yells  out, 
"Hold  tight !"  and  the  tank  slides  gently  down  with  her  nose 
in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  The  driver  lets  in  his  clutch 
again,  the  tank  digs  her  nose  into  the  other  side  and  pulls 
herself  up  slowly,  while  her  tail  dips  down  into  the  bottom 
of  the  trench.  Then  comes  the  great  strain  as  she  pulls  her- 
self bodily  out  of  the  trench  until  she  balances  on  the  far 
side. 

It  was  now  no  longer  safe  to  run  with  lights.  They  were 
snapped  off.  Once  more  the  darkness  closed  around  them, 
blacker  than  ever.  They  could  no  longer  find  their  route,  and 
McKnutt  jumped  out,  walking  ahead  with  the  tank  lumbering 
along  behind.  Twice  he  lost  his  way  and  they  were  obliged 
to  wait  until  he  found  it  again.  Then,  to  his  intense  relief, 
the  moon  shone  out  with  feeble  light.  It  was  just  enough 
to  illumine  faintly  the  ground  before  them  and  McKnutt  re- 
entered the  tank,  and  started  on. 

Their  route  ran  close  to  the  sides  of  an  old  quarry  and  they 
edged  along  cautiously.  McKnutt,  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the 
front,  decided  that  they  must  have  already  passed  the  end  of 
the  quarry.  That  would  mean  that  they  were  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  they  were  to  wait  for  the  signal  to  go 
into  action.  The  moon  had  again  disappeared  behind  the 
clouds,  but  he,  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  get  out  again. 
The  journey  would  be  over  in  a  few  minutes. 

Suddenly  his  heart  took  a  great  dive  and  he  seemed  to 
stop  breathing.  He  felt  the  tank  balance  ever  so  slightly. 
Staring  with  aching  eyes  through  the  portholes,  he  saw  that 
they  were  on  the  edge  of  the  old  quarry-,  with  a  forty-foot 
drop  down  its  steep  sides  before  them.  The  black  depth 
seemed  bottomless.  The  tank  was  slipping  over.  When  she 
shot  down  they  would  be  killed  from  concussion  alone. 

His  heart  was  pounding  so  that  he  could  hardly  speak. 
But  the  driver,  too,  had  seen  the  danger. 

"For  God's  sake,  take  out  your  clutch  and  put  your  brake 
on!"  McKnutt  yelled,  his  voice  almost  drowned  by  the  rattle 
and   roar  inside  the  tank.     The   man  kept  his  head.     As  the 


Life  in  a  tank  is  certainly  not  for  those  who  love 
luxury.     One  would  think  that  the  trenches  would  be  !  tail  of  the  tank  started  tipping  up,  he  managed  somehow  with 


somewhat  preferable.  One  by  one  the  crew  slide  in 
through  the  little  door  and  are  swallowed  up.  The 
door  is  bolted  and  the  men  take  their  seats  and  the 
fearful  monster  begins  to  move : 

Supposing  you  were  locked  in  a  steel  box,  with  neither 
portholes  to  look  through  nor  airholes  to  breathe  from.  Sup- 
posing vou  felt  the  steel  box  begin  to  move,  and,  of  course, 
were  unable  to  see  where  you  were  going.  Can  you  imagiue 
the  sensation?  Then  you  can  guess  the  feelings  of  the  men 
in  a  tank — excepting  the  officer  and  driver,  who  can  see 
ahead  through  their  "portholes — when  the  monster  gets  under 
way.  There  are  times,  of  course,  with  the  bullets  flying  thick 
and  fast,  when  all  portholes,  for  officer,  driver,  and  gunners, 
must  be  closed.  Then  we  plunge  ahead,  taking  an  occasional 
glimpse  through  the  special  pin-point  holes. 

Thirty  tons  of  steel  rolls  along  with  its  human  freight. 
Suddenly  the  driver  rings  a  bell.  He  presses  another  button, 
and  signals  the  driver  of  the  right-hand  track  into  "neutral." 
This  disconnects  the  track  from  the  engine.  The  tank  swings 
around  to  the  right.  The  right-hand  driver  gets  the  signal 
"First  speed,"  and  we  are  off  again,  at  a  right  angles  to  our 
former  direction. 

Now  we  are  headed  for  a  gentle  slope  across  the  field,  and 
as  we  approach  it  the  tank  digs  her  nose  into  the  base  ot 
the  hill.  She  crawls  up.  The  men  in  the  rear  tip  back  and 
enjov  it  hugelv.  If  the  hill  is  steep  enough  they  may  even 
find  themselves  lying  flat  on  their  backs  or  standing  on  their 
heads!  But  no  such  luck.  Presently  they  are  standing  as 
nearly  upright  as  it  is  ever  possible  to  stand,  and  we  go  over 
with  an  awful  jolt  and  tumble  forward.     This  is  rare  fun! 

The  author  describes  the  devastation  on  the  Somme 
and  he  adds  a  horrid  detail  that  we  have  not  seen  men- 
tioned by  any  other  writer.  But  doubtless  there  are 
many  horrid  details  that  have  yet  to  see  the  light: 

As  they  rode  into  the  ruined  village  of  A Talbot  and 

his  companion  came  across  still  further  evidence  of  the  steps 
which  the  German  will  take  to  inconvenience  his  enemy.  In 
order  to  battle  against  the  hordes  of  rats  which  are  so  preva- 
lent in  the  old  parts  of  the  line  in  France,  the  Boche  breeds 
cats  in  enormous  numbers.  Yet,  in  order  to  carry  out  to  the 
limit  his  idea  that  nothing  of  value  should  fall  into  our 
hands,  he  had  killed  every  cat  in  the  village.  In  every  house 
three  or  four  of  these  poor  little  creatures  lay  around  -with 
their  heads  chopped  off.  Tabby  cats,  black  cats,  white  cats, 
and  little  kittens,  all  dead.  Farther  on,  over  a  well  at  the 
corner  of  the  main  square,  was  posted  a  sign  which  read: 
"This  well  is  poisoned.     Do  not  touch.     By  order.     R.  E." 

Here  and  there  a  house  had  been  left  intact,  with  its  furni- 
ture untouched.  It  was  not  until  later  that  it  struck  us  as 
peculiar  that  these  houses  had  been  spared  from  the  general 
destruction.  Two  or  three  days  later,  however,  after  we  had 
moved  in,  and  headquarters  had  been  established,  we  dis- 
covered that  under  many  of  these  houses,  and  at  certain  cross- 
roads which  had  not  been  blown  up  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
Boche  had  left  mines,  timed  to  go  off  at  any  time  up  to 
twenty-eight  days.  One  could  never  be  sure  that  the  ground 
underneath  one's  feet  would  not  blow  up  at  any  moment. 
These  mines  were  small  boxes  of  high  explosive,  inside  of 
which  was  a  little  metal  tube  with  trigger  and  detonator  at- 
tached. Inside  the  tube  was  a  powerful  acid,  which,  when  it 
had  eaten  its  way  through,  set  free  the  trigger  and  exploded 


the  brakes  to  hold  her  on  the  edge.  For  a  second  or  two, 
she  swayed  there.  She  seemed  to  be  unable  to  decide  whether 
to  kill  them  or  not.  The  slightest  crumbling  of  the  earth 
or  the  faintest  outside  movement  against  the  tank  would  pre- 
cipitate them  over  the  edge.  The  brakes  would  not  hold  them 
for  long.  Then  the  driver  acted.  Slowly  he  put  his  gears 
in  reverse,  keeping  the  brake  on  hard  until  the  engine  had 
taken  the  strain.  Slowly  she  moved  back  until  her  tail  bumped 
on  the  ground,  and  she  settled  down.  Neither  McKnutt  nor 
his  driver  spoke.  They  pushed  back  their  tin  hats  and  wiped 
their   foreheads. 

McKnutt  glanced  back  at  the  men  in  the  rear  of  the  tank. 
They,  of  course,  had  been  unable  to  see  out,  and  had  no  idea 
of  what  they  had  escaped.  Now  that  the  danger  was  passed, 
he  felt  an  unreasonable  annoyance  that  none  of  them  would 
ever  know  what  he  and  the  driver  had  gone  through  in  those 
few  moments.  Then  the  feeling  passed,  he  signaled,  "Neutral 
left,"  the  gearsman  locked  his  left  track,  and  the  tank  swung 
over,  passing  safely  by  the  perilous  spot. 

There  is  a  few  minutes  breathing  spell  before  the 
moment  of  assault,  a  time  of  absolute  silence  before  the 
inferno  begins.  The  men  alight  for  a  last  look  around 
and  then  scramble  back  to  their  places.  Suddenly 
thousands  of  guns  begin  their  roar  and  the  moment  for 
advance  has  arrived : 

"Start  her  up!"  yelled  out  McKnutt. 

But  the  engine  would  not  fire. 

"What  the  devil's  the  matter  ?"  cried  James. 

A  bit  of  tinkering  with  the  carburetor,  and  the  engine  purred 
softly.  Its  noise  was  drowned  in  the  pandemonium  raging 
around  them.  James  let  in  the  clutch,  and  the  monster  moved 
forward  on  her  errand  of  destruction. 

Although  it  was  not  light  enough  to  distinguish  forms,  the 
flashes  of  the  shellfire  and  the  bursts  from  the  shrapnel  lit  up 
that  part  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  that  lay  on  the  other  side 
or  the  barrier.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  the  tank 
was  almost  on  top  of  the  barricade.  Bombs  were  exploding 
on  both  sides.  McKnutt  slammed  down  the  shutters  of  the 
portholes  in  front  of  him  and  his  driver.  "Bullets,"  he  said 
shortly. 

"One  came  through,  I  think,  sir,"  James  replied.  With 
the  portholes  shut,  there  was  no  chance  for  bullets  to  enter 
now  through  the  little  pin-points  directly  above  the  slits  in  the 
shutters.  In  order  to  see  through  these,  it  is  necessary'  to 
place  one's  eye  directly  against  the  cold  metal.  They  are  safe, 
for  if  a  bullet  does  hit  them  it  can  not  come  through,  al- 
though it  may  stop  up  the  hole. 

Suddenly  a  dull  explosion  was  heard  on  the  roof  of  the 
tank. 

"They're  bombing  us,  sir!"  cried  one  of  the  gunners.  Mc- 
Knutt signaled  to  him,  and  he  opened  fire  from  his  sponson. 
They  plunged  along,  amid  a  hail  of  bullets,  while  bombs  ex- 
ploded  all  around  them. 

The  Germans  were  naturally  perplexed  by  the  dread- 
ful apparition.  Gray-clad  figures  throw  bombs  at  it, 
but  they  might  as  well  be  pebbles.  The  tank  placidly 
descends  into  the  trench  and  climbs  the  steep  ten-foot 
wall  opposite.  She  crushes  everything  in  her  path  and 
spouts  fire  like  a  volcano.    But  the  crew  are  not  wholly 


immune  and  a  stray  bullet  may  find  its  way  through  the 
loophole : 

McKnutt  and  James  opened  thier  portholes  to  obtain  a 
clearer  view.  Five  yards  along  to  the  left  a  group  of  German:, 
were  holding  up  the  advancing  British.  They  had  evident K 
prepared  a  barricade  in  case  of  a  possible  bombing  attack  "on 
our  part,  and  this  obstacle,  together  with  a  fusillade  of  bombs 
which  met  them,  prevented  our  troops  from  pushing  on.  Mc- 
Knutt seized  his  gun  and  pushed  it  through  the  mounting,  but. 
found  that  he  could  not  swing  round  far  enough  to  get  an 
aim  on  the  enemy.  But  James  was  in  a  better  position.  He 
picked  the  gray  figures  off,  one  by  one,  until  the  bombing 
ceased  and  our  own  men  jumped  over  the  barricade  and  camc- 
down  among  the  dead  and  wounded  Germans. 

Then  a  sudden  and  unexplainable  sense  of  disaster  caused 
McKnutt  to  look  round.  One  of  his  gunners  lay  quite  still  on 
the  floor  of  his  tank,  his  back  against  the  engine,  and  a 
stream  of  blood  trickling  down  his  face.  The  corporal  who 
stood  next  to  him  pointed  to  the  sights  in  the  turret  and  then 
to  his  forehead,  and  McKnutt  realized  that  a  bullet  must  have 
slipped  in  through  the  small  space,  entering  the  man's  head  as 
he  looked  along  the  barrel  of  his  gun.  There  he  lay,  along 
one  side  of  the  tank  between  the  engine  and  the  sponson.  The 
corporal  tried  to  get  in  position  to  carry  on  firing  with  his 
own  gun,  but  the  dead  body  impeded  his  movements. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do.  The  corporal  looked  qucs- 
tioningly  at  McKnutt  and  pointed  to  the  body.  The  officer 
nodded  quickly,  and  the  left  gearsman  and  the  corporal 
dragged  the  body  and  propped  it  up  against  the  door.  Imme- 
diately the  door  flew  open.  The  back  of  the  corpse  fell  down 
and  half  the  body  lay  hanging  out,  with  its  legs  still  caught 
on  the  floor.  With  feverish  haste  they  lifted  the  legs  and 
threw  them  out,  but  the  weight  of  the  body  balanced  them 
back  again  through  the  still  open  door.  The  men  were  des- 
perate. With  a  tremendous  heave  they  turned  the  dead  man 
upside  down,  shoved  the  body  out  and  slammed  the  door  shut. 
They  were  just  in  time.  A  bomb  exploded  directly  beneath 
the  sponson  where  the  dead  body  had  fallen.  To  every  man  in 
the  tank  came  a  feeling  of  swift  gratitude  that  the  bombs 
had  caught  the  dead  man  and  not  themselves. 

The  tank  plows  its  way  across  another  trench  with- 
out descending  it,  for  it  is  only  six  feet  wide.  Day- 
light has  come  and  the  amazed  enemy  realize  that  they 
are  powerless  against  these  moving  fortresses: 

All  this  time  the  German  guns  had  not  been  silent.  Mc- 
Knutt's tank  crunched  across  the  ground  amid  a  furious  storm 
of  flying  earth  and  splinters.  The  strain  was  beginning  to 
be  felt.  Although  one  is  protected  from  machine-gun  fire  ir 
a  tank,  the  sense  of  confinement  is,  at  times,  terrible.  One 
does  not  know  what  is  happening  outside  his  little  steel  prison. 
One  often  can  not  see  where  the  machine  is  going.  The  noise 
inside  is  deafening:  the  heat  terrific.  Bombs  shatter  on  the 
roof  and  on  all  sides.  Bullets  spatter  savagely  against  the 
walls.  There  is  an  awful  lack  of  knowledge ;  a  feeling  of 
blind  helplessness  at  being  cooped  up.  One  is  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  big  shells.  If  a  shell  hits  a  tank  near  the  petrol 
tank,  the  men  may  perish  by  fire,  as  did  Gould,  without  a 
chance  of  escape.  Going  down  with  your  ship  seems  pleas- 
ant compared  to  burning  up  with  your  tank.  In  fighting  in 
the  open  one  has,  at  least,  air  and  space. 

McKnutt,  however,  was  lucks'.  They  could  now  see  the 
sunken  road  before  them  which  was  their  objective.  Five- 
nines  were  dropping  around  them  now.  It  was  only  a  matter 
of  moments,   it  seemed,  when  they  would  be   struck. 

"Do  you  think  we  shall  make  it  ?"  McKnutt  asked  James. 
"We  may  get  there,  but  shall  we  get  back  ?    That's  the  ques- 
tion,  sir." 

McKnutt  did  not  answer.  They  had  both  had  over  two 
years'  experience  of  the  accuracy  of  the  German  artillery- 
And  they  did  not  believe  in  miracles.  But  they  had  their 
orders.  They  must  simply  do  their  duty  and  trust  to  luck. 
They  reached  the  sunken  road.  The  tank  was  swung 
around.  Their  orders  were  to  reach  their  objective  and  re- 
main there  until  the  bombers  arrived.  McKnutt  peered  out. 
No  British  were  in  sight,  and  he  snapped  his  porthole  shut. 
Grimly  they  settled  down  to  wait. 

The  moments  passed.  Each  one  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
their  last.  Would  the  infantry'  never  come?  Would  there 
be  any  sense  in  just  sitting  there  until  a  German  shell  anni- 
hilated them  if  the  infantry  never  arrived-?  Had  they  been 
pushed  back  by  a  German  rush  ?  Should  he  take  it  upon  him- 
self to  turn  back?     McKnutt's  brain   whirled. 

Then,  after  hours,  it  seemed,  of  waiting,  around  the  corner 
of  a  traverse,  he  saw  one  of  the  British  tin  hats.  Nothing  in 
the  world  could  have  been  a  happier  sight.  A  great  wave  of 
relief  swept  over  him.  Three  or  four  more  appeared. 
Realizing  that  they,  too,  had  reached  their  objective,  they 
stopped  and  began  to  throw  up  a  rough  form  of  barricade. 
More  men  poured  in.  The  position  was  consolidated,  and 
there  was  nothing  more  for  the  tank  to  do. 


The  tanks  are  by  no  means  immune.  A  direct  hit 
from  a  mortar  is  likely  to  put  them  out  of  action  by 
breaking  the  tracks,  which  of  course  are  the  most  vul- 
nerable part  of  the  machine.  None  the  less  the  tank 
has  done  good  work  and  Captain  Haigh  helps  us  to 
realize  how  good  it  is. 

Life  in  a  Tank.  By  Richard  Haigh,  M.  C.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 
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About  200  years  ago  the  Dutch  destroyed  every  nut- 
meg tree  in  the  Moluccas,  and  planted  the  trees  in 
their  own  possessions,  so  that  they  might  have  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade.  Despite  this  action,  however, 
the  islands  were  constantly  being  restocked.  For  a 
long  time  the  thing  was  a  mystery,  but  finally  it  was 
solved.  The  doves  of  that  region  are  of  large  size  and 
readily  swallow  the  seeds  of  the  nutmeg  tree.  They  tra- 
verse wide  stretches  of  sea  and  land  in  a  few  hours, 
and  they  deposit  the  seeds,  not  only  uninjured,  but  bet- 
ter suited  for  germination  by  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  birds'  system. 

^mm    

Approximately  80,000.000  to  100.000.000  board  feet 
of  lumber  are  used  each  year  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Of  this,  strange  to  say,  a  considerable  amount  is  im- 
ported, although  the  amount  of  such  imported  lumber 
is  steadily  being  lessened  as  the  capacity  of  the  Philip- 
pine mills  increase.  China.  Japan,  and  Australia  use 
yearly  more  than  200,000.000  board  feet  of  American 
lumber,  a  large  part  of  which,  it  is  said,  could  be  fur- 
nished by  lumber  companies  in  the  Philippines  if  there 
were    a    sufficient    number    properly     :  !    and 

equipped. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

For  the  five-day  week  ended  Saturday  the 
bank  clearings  aggregated  $119,140,010.11,  as 
compared  with  $102,061,158.83  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1917.  Saturday's  total  was 
$19,060,378.48.  

The  comparative  statement  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  shows  an  in- 
crease in  total  resources  and  a  decrease  in 
reserves  when  compared  with  the  showing  of 
the  preceding  week.  Total  resources  week 
ending  July  5th,  S225,S1S,000 ;  June  25th, 
$217,037.00;  an  increase  of  $8,781,000.  Total 
reserves,  $120,956,000  July  5th,  against  $131,- 
374,000.  a  decrease  of  $10,418,000. 


A  number  of  the  largest  New  York  bankers 
held  a  conference  recently  with  the  directors 
of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  the  chief 
subject  of  discussion  being  the  clause  of  the 
war  finance  act  under  which  corporations  and 
business  establishments  applying  to  the  cor- 
poration for  assistance  through  banks  and 
bankers  must  have  the  latter's  guarantee  of 
the  obligation.  The  bankers,  it  appears,  con- 
tended that  this  practically  calls  for  their 
endorsement  of  the  loan  and  amounts  to  the 
creation  of  a  contingent  liability  on  their  part, 
which  is  an  unsound  procedure  from  a  bank- 
ing standpoint.  It  was  further  pointed  out 
that  unless  the  act  was  modified  the  useful- 
ness of  the  War  Finance  Corporation  would 
probably  be  restricted  to  making  direct  ad- 
vances to  corporations,  for  which  provision  is 
contained  in  another  section  of  the  act.  No 
definite  results  were  reached  at  the  confer- 
ence, but  it  is  understood  that  the  directors 
of  the  corporation  consider  it  improbable  that 
under  existing  circumstances  an  amendment 
of  the  war  finance  act  can  be  obtained  from 
Congress.  

Stocks  continue  to  reflect  confidence  that 
the  Allies  are  winning  the  war.  recent  events 
on  the  Italian  front  lending  emphasis  to  this 
optimism.      And.    indeed,    if    half    the    reports 
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are  true,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  Austria  can 
prevent  actual  disintegration,  which,  at  least, 
would  make  a  most  embarrassing  situation 
for  the  Prussian  militarists. 

It  may  be  deemed  imprudently  optimistic  to 
look  for  an  early  ending  of  the  war,  even  un- 
patrioticallr  so  by  those  who  insist  that  it  will 
take  several  years  and  our  full  effective  force 
before  a  way  can  be  blasted  to  Berlin.  Cer- 
tainly one  would  not  care  to  impede  in  the 
slightest  the  war  efforts  that  are  being  put 
forth  by  our  people,  but  money  has  an  un- 
conscionable way  with  it,  knowing  no  flag  and 
flowing  invariably  where  returns  look  brightest. 
And  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  scores 
of  stocks  that  show  book  values  far  greater 
than  market  prices  and  earning  power  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  most  generous  dividends.  I 
can't  see  anything  unpatriotic  in  suggesting 
the  purchase  and  putting  away  of  our  good  in-  | 
dustrial  securities  against  the  time  that  their  j 
markets  will  rise  to  discount  their  real  values, 
and  especially  as  it  seems  difficult  for  one  to 
see  how  even  the  Kaiser  can  compel  his  people  | 
to  enter  another  winter  of  war. 

Of  course  no  one  could  hardly  conceive  of  | 
a  more  bearish  development  than  an  incon- 
clusive peace  would  be,  one  that  would  merely 
prove  a  stop-gap  against  further  war  prepara- 
tions by  the  Teutons.  But  once  the  feeling 
takes  hold  of  the  enemy  that  he  can  not  win 
we  will  probably  see  a  startling  change  come 
over  the  "best  disciplined"  people  on  earth, 
and  I  wouldn't  give  much  to  be  in  the  shoes 
of  anv  Prussian  officer. 

In  view  of  these  possibilities  and  with  the 
public  not  largely  committed  in  the  market, 
so  far  as  marginal  holdings  are  concerned,  I 
am  looking  for  some  wildly  bullish  demon- 
strations during  the  next  three  months,  de- 
spite  fixing  of  new  taxes  and  prices. 

The  whole  steel  and  equipment  groups  seem 
very  much  undervalued,  and  so  with  the 
leathers,  rubbers,  and  alcohols  among  other 
specialties. 

The  delay  in  arranging  the  terms  under 
which  the  government  takes  over  the  rail- 
roads has  restricted  speculation  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  list,  but  there  has  been  a  constant 
flow  of  investment  funds  into  the  good  rail- 
way securities,  which  seem  to  me  to  present 
most  attractive  prospects  for  those  who  buy 
and  put  them  away.  Most  of  the  cheap  rails 
seem  "sold  out,"  and  would  respond  quickh 
and  emphatically  to  any  broad  buying  move- 
ment in  this  section  of  the  list. — The  Rounder 
in  Town   Topics.        

Richard  A.  Mulcahy,  resident  partner  of  E. 
F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  stock  and  bond  brokers, 
says : 

"The  security  markets  are  showing  very 
conclusively  how  thoroughly  securities  are 
liquidated.  Every  time  unfavorable  news 
comes  there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  stocks 
which  are  thrown  over  by  timid  holders. 
Strong  people  own  the  bulk  of  stocKS  and 
bonds  of  all  classes. 

"The   rails  do   not  fluctuate   to   any   extent. 
They    appear   upon    a   bond   basis.      The   gov- 
ernment guarantee  makes  them  a  valuable  in- 
vestment at  present  price.     The  final  outcome 
as    regards   railroads   will    be    for   the   better ; 
their  fiscal  condition  will  be  greatly  improved 
in '  the    matter    of    roadbed,    equipment,    and 
!  power.     When  these  properties  are  given  back 
to  their  owners   (as  they-  surely  will  be)  their 
j  improved    condition     will     result     in     greater 
I  economical  management  and  a  greater  desire 
to   serve   public  interest.      Railroading  in   the 
j  future  will  be  upon  quite  a  different  plane. 

"The  industrial  interests  are  receiving  more 
|  and     more     of     the     speculative     tendencies. 
!  Should  war  stop  very  few  of  our  large  indus- 
j  trial  institutions  would  suffer.     While  the  de- 
i  mand    for   war   supplies    would   drop   off,    one 
\  must  remember  the  whole  world  must  be  par- 
{  daily  reconstructed.     The   percentage  of  con- 
j  struction  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  in  our 
own  country  has  fallen  off  to  almost  nothing 
for  the  past  five  years.     The  demand  for  new 
accommodations  in  the  way  of  office  buildings 
and   the   like  has   over*aken   the  supply.      We 
now   must  look  into  the   future   requirements 
for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  years.     This  will 
take  the  place  of  the  manufacture  of  war  sup- 
plies and  keep  our  industrial  interests  as  fully 
employed  as  they  are  at  present.     The  great- 
est activity  will  be  seen  in  this  country*  as  we 
have    the    money    to    cany-    on    large    under- 
takings, even  though  they  may  be  discounting 
the   future." 


to  do  so  was  recognized  in  the  income-tax  law, 
and  this,  in  consequence  of  the  tendencies  of 
taxation,  has  largely  increased  the  attractive- 
ness of  municipal  bonds  for  investment  pur- 
poses.   

The  Sperry  Flour  Company  is  steadily 
growing  and  expanding  its  business,  having 
recently "  purchased  the  buildings  and  site  of 
the  old  Santa  Rosa  Flour  Mills,  and  let  con- 
tracts for  the  extensive  remodeling  of  the 
buildings  and  the  construction  of  an  immense 
warehouse.  The  company  will  also  lay  out 
lawns  and  flower  gardens  on  the  property. 


In  view  of  the  recent  changes  in  the  bank- 
ing laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  California,  it  has  been  deemed  ad- 
visable in  the  interests  of  the  bank  as  well 
as  of  its  customers  to  organize  the  business 
of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America  in 
this  state  into  a  banking  corporation  estab- 
lished under  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
of  this  state. 

Inasmuch  as  an  office  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America  has  been  established  for  over 
half  a  century  in  this  city  of  San  Francisco, 
where  it  has  acquired  and  maintained  a  repu- 
tation for  business  integrity  which  is  unex- 
celled, it  has  been  deemed  appropriate  that 
the  traditions  attached  to  the  original  estab- 
lishment of  its  office  and  the  subsequent  in- 
creasing development  of  its  business  in  this 
city  should  still  be  maintained  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  new  state  bank  under  the  name 
of  the  British  American  Bank,  to  take  over 
and  carry  on  the  existing  business,  at  the 
same  premises,    with   the   same  officers. 

The  British  American  Bank,  organized  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  California,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  will,  so  far  as  existing 
laws  permit,  be  owned,  controlled,  and  ope- 
rated by  the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 
The  customers  of  the  British  American  Bank 
will  enjoy  all  the  facilities  which  the  Bank 
of  British  North  America  can  extend  to  its 
customers  for  transacting  their  business  safely 
and  efficiently  in  all  our  allied  and  neu 
tral  countries. 

The  British  American  Bank  opened  for 
business  under  its  new  name  at  the  old  ad- 
dress, 264  California  Street,  June  27,   1918. 

It  is  now  publicly  announced  that  some  time 
ago  negotiations  were  initiated  between  the 
officials  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  and  the 
Bank  of  British  North  America,  with  a  view 
to  the  acquisition  by  the  Bank  of  Montreal 
of  the  undertaking  and  assets  of  the  Bank  of 
British  North  America  on  a  basis  mutually 
satisfactory  to  both  these  banks. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  has  acquired  the  under- 
taking and  assets  of  the  Bank  of  British 
North  America,  and  will  undertake,  pay,  sat- 
isfy, and  discharge  all  its  liabilities  and  obli- 
gations. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal,  which  is  banker  for 

the  government  of  the   Dominion   of   Canada. 

j  is  the  oldest  and  largest  banking  institution  in 

i  Canada,  having  just  completed  its  centenary*. 

■  and    one    of    the    large    and    most    reputable 

banks  of  the  world. 


At  the  close  of  business  June  29.  1918,  the 
Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Francisco  issued 
a  statement  showing  outstanding  loans  oi 
$254,078.64.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Mor- 
ris Plan  is  "the  bank  with  a  heart,"  and  that 
is  just  what  it  is :  but  with  this  it  is  also  p 
financial  institution,  and  though  semi-philan- 
thropic, in  nowise  a  charity.  The  patron  of 
the  institution  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  his  transactions  are  on  a  strictly 
business  basis,  entailing  no  loss  of  self-respect. 
The  Morris  Plan  simply  helps  one  to  help 
himself,  and  the  gain  from  the  transaction  is 
mutual.  

The  offer  of  $7,750,000  Kansas  City  Rail- 
ways Company  three-year  7  per  cent,  notes, 
in   which    McDonnell  &   Co.   are   participating 


Phrough  Private  Wire 
_>rnia  Points  to  New  York 


An  assurance  of  a  heavy  increase  in  in- 
come taxes  quite  naturally  has  turned  the 
attention  of  investors  in  the  direction  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds.  Although  ours  has  been  a  di- 
vided form  of  government — Federal  and  state 
— from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there 
has  never  been  any  very  serious  clash  be- 
tween the  two  on  the  question  of  taxation. 
The  Federal  authorities  have  never  taxed  the 
instrumentalities  of  the  states,  and  the  states 
have  never  successfully  taxed,  the  instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  government.  If  they 
did  the  situation  would  be  chaotic.  In  order 
to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  communities 
the  states  have  made  their  county,  city,  and 
other  bonds  exempt  from  taxes,  and  their  right 
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as  members  of  a  syndicate,  is  reported  as  be- 
ing liberally  taken  up.  The  issue  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  service  commission  of  Missouri 
recently  authorized  the  company  to  charge  a 
6-cent  fare,  which  will  result  in  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  gross  receipts. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  offering 
is  found  in  a  stipulation  in  the  franchise  un- 
der which  the  company  operates,  allowing  the 
city  a  joint  participating  interest  in  the  earn- 
ings. This  amounts  practically  to  a  partner- 
ship, as  the  city  has  a  direct  interest  in  the 
maintenance  and  cooperation  of  the  com- 
pany.   

Satisfactory  crops  are  always  an  essential 
to  prosperity  in  this  country,  but  more  so  now 
than  ever  before  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
pendence of  practically  the  whole  world,  ex- 
cluding the  Germans,  upon  our  harvests.  It 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  crop  outlook  is 
superb,  the  weather  conditions  having  been 
almost  ideal  up  to  this  time.  Reports  from 
the  winter  wheat  states  are  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  ground  to 
carry  the  crop  to  maturity,  and  the  situation 
in  the  spring  wheat  states  is  equally  favor- 
able. There  is  the  promise  at  this  writing  of 
a  total  wheat  yield  of  900.000,000  bushels. 
The  indications  are  favorable  also  for  a  big 
crop  of  oats;  the  seeding  of  corn  has  been 
conducted  under  exceptional  conditions,  and 
the  pastures  are  in  fine  condition.  There 
should  be  a  large  crop  of  hay.  And  condi 
tions  are  fine  also  in  Canada.  Australia,  India, 
and  France.  

The  aid  extended  to  industries  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  will  flow,  normally, 
through  banks.  The  corporation  will  do  for 
banks,  in  so  far  as  they  finance  capital  ex- 
penditure of  war  industries,  what  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  do  for  them  in  other  matters. 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  rediscount  "paper" 
growing  out  of  commercial  transactions,  out 
of  the  sale  of  goods,  and  provide  credit  used 
in  the  current  transaction  of  business.  Loans 
on  real  estate  mortgage  bonds  and  the  like, 
the  creation  of  credit  used  to  buy  more  land, 
put  up  new  buildings,  or  install  new  machin- 
ery, are  made  upon  security  which  is  not 
available  for  re-discount  at  Federal  Reserve 
Banks.  A  ready  discount  market  for  such 
loans  was  imperatively  called  for  by  the  pres- 
ent emergency,  and  hence  the  War  Finance 
Corporation   came  into  being. 
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Protect  Your  Family 

"THE  WESfcOAST  LIFE" 

Paid  in  Death  Claims  in  1917 

$37,607.93 

On  Policies  less  than  one  year  old. 

Each  of  these  policy-holders  had  been  ex- 
amined and  they  had  been  pronounced  First 
Class  Risks  within  the  year.  In  nearly  SO  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  life  insurance  was  the 
entire  estate. 

Nearly  100,000  satisfied  policy-holders  attest 
the  value  of  "West  Coast  Service." 

Expert  advice  concerning  your  insurance  es- 
tate fully  and  freely  given  upon  request. 

Address  your  own  home  company: 

WEST  COAST-SAN  FRANCISCO 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President. 

WEST  COAST    BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TRAWLERS  AND   SUBMARINES. 


Ralph    D.    Paine  Tells    Stirring:    Stories    of    Naval 
Fights. 


There  are  militant  crews  and  vessels,  with 
very  positive  notions  concerning  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  and  they  are  inclined  to  become 
restless  when  restricted  wholly  to  sweeping 
mines.  Just  how  many  German  submarines 
have  been  destroyed  by  all  the  agencies  em- 
ployed against  them  is  a  question  which  Great 
Britain  prefers  to  veil  in  conjecture.  There 
is  information  to  indicate,  however,  that  the 
fishermen  of  the  North  Sea  have  played  their 
part  in  the  campaign  with  a  brave  and  deadly 
efficiency.  One  has  only  to  visit  and  linger 
in  the  ports  from  which  these  craft  sail  to 
glean  one  vivid  confirmation  after  another. 

Such,  for  instance,  is  the  yarn  of  the  drifter 

C .  bound  out  on  special  duty.     There  was 

a  flat  calm,  with  a  smooth  sea  and  a  summer 
haze.  A  submarine  was  sighted  on  the  star- 
board quarter,  steering  northeast  a  speed  of 
tea  or  eleven  knots,  with  part  of  the  conning 
tower  visible.  The  skipper  of  the  drifter  was 
below,  at  tea  in  his  cabin,  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  nothing  short  of  a  call  to 
general  quarters  will  separate  a  British  ship- 
master from  his  tea  at  eight  bells  in  the 
afternoon. 

He  came  on  deck,  sighted  the  enemy,  and 
rushed  to  the  wheel-house,  putting  the  helm 
hard  a-port  and  shouting  to  the  crew  to  stand 
by.  Now  this  drifter  was  scarcely  a  war  ves- 
sel, excepting  in  the  eyes  of  its  men,  who 
had  a  sublime  confidence  in  their  one  gun. 
Therefore  the  skipper,  full  of  courage,  tea, 
and    toast,    gave    the    order    to    steer    straight 
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BLACK   DIAMOND  COAL 
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for  the  enemy  and  bawled  into  the  engine- 
room  tube  to  give  her  all  the  speed  there  was. 
At  fifteen  hundred  yards  he  shifted  his  course 
to  sheer  off  and  opened  fire  at  this  range. 

The  first  shot  went  over.  The  sights  were 
lowered  fifty  yards  and  the  second  fell  short 
only  a  few  feet.  The  third  shell  hit  the  sub- 
marine, a  smashing  bull's-eye  on  the  port  side 
of  the  deck.  The  startled  submarine  then 
altered  her  course  about  six  points  to  the 
eastward  and  fire  was  continued  by  the  drifter 
until  two  more  shots  had  struck  the"  enemy. 

"I  saw  these  shells  burst,"  reported  the 
skipper,  "and  the  range  was  the  same  as  of 
the  other  hits.  The  submarine  heeled  over  to 
starboard  and  exposed  her  side  to  the  later 
shots.  We  still  kept  up  the  fire,  but  at  re- 
duced range  as  we  were  speedily  approaching 
the  enemy.  We  could  see  the  conning  tower 
sink  below  the  surface  and  the  port  bilge  keel 
came  into  view  below  the  water-line  as  the 
submarine  sank.  A  big  wash  came  up  and 
the  last  six  rounds  from  our  gun  were  fired 
into  this  wash  at  a  range  of  about  six  hun- 
dred   yards. 

"When  my  crew  last  saw  the  wash,  we  were 
practically  on  top  of  the  spot  and  the  men 
sang  out  to  one  another,  'Hang  on,  she's  goin^ 
to  bump.*  However,  no  shock  was  felt,  al- 
though we  were  right  in  the  wash  caused  by 
the  sinking.  Shortly  after  a  lot  of  oil  came 
to  the  surface.  A  depth-charge  was  exploded 
over  the  spot.  We  circled  around  the  place, 
and  presently  other  drifters  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  we  cruised  there  for  a  whole  hour, 
but  nothing  more  was  visible.  The  whole  en- 
gagement lasted  about  fifteen  minutes." 

It  was  a  fishing  trawler  that  came  into  port 
with  another  story  of  excitement  while  at 
her  trade  in  the  middle  of  the  North  Sea. 

"We  were  in  company  with  twelve  Scotch 
trawlers  from  Granton  and  Aberdeen,"  quoth 
this  worthy  skipper,  "when  considerable  com- 
motion was  noticed  among  the  other  vessels, 
which   li  fted   their   trawls    and   closed   in   on 

my   ship.      I   was   told   by   the   trawler   S 

that  she  had  seen  a  submarine  alongside  an 
Aberdeen  trawler  about  nine  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

"I  ordered  the  other  vessels  to  keep  clear 
of  me  and  to  carry  on  as  if  they  were 
trawling  and  I  continued  trawling  myself,  but 
shifted  course  to  the  southwest.  At  4  :30  p. 
m.  the  trawl  was  hauled  and  again  shot.  Two 
hours  later  two  trawlers  were  seen  over- 
hauling us  on  our  port  quarter,  and  a  sub- 
marine evidently  chasing  them.  We  kept  on 
trawling  until  the  submarine  was  about  five 
hundred  yards  off,  and  then,  considering  that 
she  was  in  as  good  a  position  as  I  was  likely 
to  get  her,  I  ordered  the  fishing-gear  cut  away 
and  opened  fire. 

"The  third  shot  took  effect.  The  submarine 
was  taken  by  surprise  before  she  was  able  to 
submerge.  After  the  first  hit  she  was  seen  to 
list  heavily  to  port,  which  list  she  kept  up 
until  she  finally  went  down.  We  steered 
about  there  until  dark,  and  then,  having  no 
spare  trawling-gear  aboard,  'I  decided  to  re- 
turn to  port." 

This  was  unhealthy  business  for  the  sub- 
marine, and  others  of  her  kind  should  have 
heeded  the  lesson  and  let  these  two-fisted 
fishermen  severely  alone.  Another  roving  U- 
boat,  however,  was  rash  enough  to  tackle  the 

trawler    R- ,    and    here    is    how    the    affair 

turned   out: 

"At  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morning  a  steam 
trawler  hailed  me,  saying,  'Cut  away  your 
gear  and  run  for  it.  There  is  a  submarine 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away  and  she  has 
sunk  a  smack,  and  I  have  the  crew  on  board.' 

"  'All  right.  Thank  you,'  said  I,  and  I 
asked  him  the  name  of  his  ship,  but  could  not 
understand  what  he  shouted  back  at  me.  I 
then  towed  my  trawl  about  fifteen  minutes 
longer,  but  deciding  that  we  were  too  far 
away  from  the  smacks,  we  "started  to  haul  the 
trawl  up. 

"I  was  bringing  the  vessel  around  before 
the  wind  and  had  all  but  the  last  twenty 
fathoms  of  our  trawl  in  when  the  winch  re- 
fused to  heave  any  more  of  it.  I  jumped  off 
the  bridge  and  asked  the  mate  why  the  winch 
was  running  back.  He  replied:  'I  don't  know, 
Skipper.  The  stop  valve  is  opened  out  to 
the   full.' 

"I  tried  the  valve  myself  and  found  it  wide 
open,  as  the  mate  said.  I  went  to  ask  the 
engineman  if  he  had  full  steam  on  and  he 
yelled  up:  'The  steam  is  all  right,  Skipper. 
Plenty  of  it.' 

"We  reversed  the  winch  and  it  hove  all 
clear  again.  We  had  just  finished  hauling  our 
net  in  when  the  mate  caught  me  by  the  arm 
and  shouted :  'There  you  are,  Skipper !  A 
submarine  close  aboard  of  us  V 

"I  looked  and  saw  the  submarine  no  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  off  the  starboard  quar- 
ter. To  the  man  in  the  wheel-house  I  called 
out:  "Hard  a-starboard  and  a  tick  ahead.' 
Then  I  ran  aft,  taking  a  gun's  crew  with  me, 
and  opened  fire.  The  mate  followed  me  and 
said :  'Right,  Skipper.'  He  meant  that  he 
would  take  charge  of  the  gun,  but  I  told  him 
to  go  on  the  bridge  and  keep  the  submarine 
astern  as  I  had  her  just  where  I  wanted  her. 
My  first  three  shots  hit  the  Hun  and  one  ot 
tbem    caused    an    explosion,    throwing    up    a 


flame   four  or  five  feet  high,  which  was  seen 
and  heard  by  all  on  deck. 

"I  then  fired  four  more  shots,  during 
which  time  the  submarine  stayed  not  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away  as  if 
crippled  and  unable  to  steam  or  submerge. 
After  my  eighth  shot  we  saw  him  disappear 
and  large  patches  of  oil  floated  to  the  surface. 
Later  we  discovered  what  had  jammed  our 
winch.  Evidently  the  submarine  had  got  en- 
tangled in  the  after  part  of  our  net,  for  we 
lost  several  fathoms  of  it.  This  is  why  the 
submarine  came  to  the  surface  so  close  to  us 
and  stayed  there." — From  "The  Fighting 
Fleets/'  by  Ralph  D.  Paine.  Published  by  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Calvary  at  Boulogne. 
At  Boulogne-by-the-Sea 
Christ  Jesus  startled  me. 

I  saw  upon  a  hill 

His  cross  against  the  sky 
Peering  toward  the  sea 

Where  the   swift  ships   went  by 

He  peered  toward  the  sea 

With  his  sad  face 
Waiting  for  his  folk  to  come 

From  a  far  place. 

Waiting  for  his  folk  to  come 

Which   they   never   will — 
Peering  toward  the  gray  sea 

From  a  high  hill.     — John  McClure. 


The  Old  Gods  March. 
The  grim  gods  of  the  past  have  arisen, 
The  black  swamps  throb  and  the  mountains  boom 
And  the  dust  from  their  iron-sandaled   feet 
Shrouds  the  sun  in  a  blood-red  gloom: 
Out  of  the  northern  mountain  passes 
Flame  the  banners  and  glare  the  swords, 
The  old  gods  march  from  their  wild  morasses, 
The  old   gods   march   with  their   ancient   hordes, 
With  scarlet  banners  and  songs  of  death; 
From  marshes  white  with  the  bitter  brine 
The  boar-herds  gather,  the  wolf-clans  whine 
Till  the  land  is  foul  with  their  streaming  breath: 
And  the  old  gods  bellow,  the  old  gods  roar, 
And  the  hills  shake  and  the  gray  seas  rave, 
For  the  old   gods  march   with  a  thundering  tread 
Whose  echoes  thrill  in  the  nether  wave, 
Shaking  the  bones  of  a  myriad  dead 
As  in  red  days  of  yore. 

Glare  of  torches  in  dead  men's  eyes 

And  black  nights  lit  by  towns  aflare, 

And  things  of  horror,  and  claws  that  tear. 

And  reeking  rivers  that  bloodily  rise 

To  the  old  gods*  tempest  blare. 

Banners  black  with  the  blood  and  smoke 

High   in  the  eddying  battle  van, 

And  great  swords  red  with  the  murder-stroke, 

And  torches  aflame  as  the  night  comes  on — 

For  the  old  gods  march  in  the  shame  of  man, 

The  old  gods  march — sweet  days  are  done — 

The  fires  of  home  or  the  fires  of  hate? 

There  is  no  choice  in  the  wide  world — none — 

But  we  must  stand  where  the  old  gods  tread. 

In  ranks  of  steel,  and  steady  and  grim 

Chanting   the  sweet,    wild   battle-hymn 

That  the  old  gods  hate  and  dread. 

— Leyland  Httckfield,  in  Contemporary  Verse 


The  Mine  Sweepers. 
Oh!    these    are   doughty   fisherman    who    tempt   the 

roaring  gale, 
But    not    for    heaps    of   halibut    or   blubber    of  the 

whale ; 
They  sally  forth  from  anchorage,  a  bold  and  nervy 

crew, 
With    drums    of   gleaming   cable    for    the   job    they 

have  to  do; 
They  take  their  open  chances  of  the  many  deaths 

that  lurk, 
They  get  no  hero  medals  for  the  way  they  do  their 

work. 
But  cannily  and  craftily  with  heavy- weigh  ted  lines 
They   sail   the   bounding  billows    as   they   drag  the 
sea  for  mines! 

Their    task    is    daily    labor    and    the    lure    of    it    is 

small, 
They   only   comb  the  mine-fields   as   the  greybacks 

rise  and   fall, 
And  if  their  cables  snare  a  mine  their  riflemen  take 

aim 
And  blow  it  all  to  pieces  in  a  blaze  of  smoke  and 

flame. 
And    having    done    that    little    job,    that    ordinary 

chore, 
They  throw  the  cables  out  agein  and  drag  the  seas 

for  more, 
For   it's  all  a  part  of  business,   of  the  routine  of 

the  day, 
And   you've  got  to  do   your  duty    if  you   want  to 

earn  your  pay! 

They  sometimes  have  a  convoy,  and  they  frequently 

have  not, 
As  they  do  their  cautious  fishing  in  mine-infested 

spot; 
And  they  oftentimes  are  busy  in  the  harbor  of  the 

foe 
While  the  shells  are  gayly  skipping  all  about  them, 

to  and  fro; 
They  haven't  any  uniforms  or  epaulets  and  such, 
Their  pay  is  nothing  princely  and  their  glory  isn't 

much; 
They're  plain  and  sturdy  fishermen,  with  salt  upon 

their'  breath, 
Who    clear    the    way    for    battleships    and    fish    the 

seas  for  death! 
— From     "In     Camp     and     Trench,"     by     Berton 

Braley.      Published   by   the   George  H.    Doran 

Company. 


One    hundred    pounds    of    beef    shrink    to 
sixty-seven  pounds  in  ordinary  roasting. 


A  Steady  and  Permanent  Income 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  estate  that  income  should  be 
paid  to  them  regularly,  and  that  it  should 
not  fluctuate  in  amount. 

The  securities  in  which  this  Company 
places  trust  funds  are  so  stable  and  so  con- 
servative, that  the  income  varies  very  little. 
Remittances  are  always  made  on  the  exact 
date  arranged. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking   Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive imprest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LegaDd. .  -Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqctrai President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vice- President 

A.  Bonstrael Secretary 

W.  F.  Dnfly Cashier 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(An  American  Corporation  chartered  by  the 
Savings  State  of  California  in  1868)       Qowmadil 

526    California    St.,    San   Francisco,    Cal. 
Member  of  tbe  Associated  Savings  Banks  if  Saa  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH.  S.  E.  Cor.  Mission  and  21st  Sts. 
PARK  -  PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  (formerly 
Richmond  District  Branch).  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and 
7th  Ave.  HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor. 
Haight  and  Belvedere. 

June  30, 191  s 

Assets $59.  -'.'".  fr-2  --0 

Deposits oo.i  <5.o07 .S6 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.236.030  34 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 2S4.*?.  .1  i 

Number  of  Depositors 63,907 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30.  1918.  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 
PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.    SMITH     -    -    -     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


NOTICE     OF    APPLICATION     OF     PETALUMA 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY,  A 
CORPORATION.  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY DISSOLUTION. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the   State  of  California, 
in    and    for   the    City    and    Couny   of    San    Fran- 
cisco— No.  90724;  D'ept.  No.    I. 
In    the    Matter    of    the    Application    of    PETA- 
LUMA   BONDED    WAREHOUSE   COMPANY,    a 
corporation,    for   dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  application  of 
PETALUMA  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  for  a  decree  dissolving  said 
corpor.ition,  has  been  filed  in  this  Court,  and  will 
be  heard  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1918,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  at 
the  court  room  of  said  Court.  Department  No.  1 
thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  directed  to  hie  their  objections 
to  said  application  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

Dated:      San   Francisco,  Julv  2d,    1918. 
(Seal)  H.   I.   MtTLCREVY,    Clerk. 

By   L.   J.    WELCH.    D   -     v    Clerk, 
PILLSBURY.    MADISON    &    S 
Attorneys    for    Applicant, 
Standard  Oil  Building,  Sac 
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War  Cyclopedia 

A  Handbook  for  Ready 

Reference  on  the 

Great  War 


ISSUED  BY 

The  Committee  on  Pablic  Information 

The  Secretary  of  State 
The  Secretary  of  War 
The  Secretary  of  the  Xavy 
George  Creel 

Price  15  cents 


0bafJUUt'1feUVC&D.  Jn*. 


THE   LATEST   BOOKS. 

Liberty  and  Democracy. 

Dr.  Alexander  writes  without  any  of  the 
usual  ecstasies  that  are  supposed  to  be  appro- 
priate to  a  discussion  of  democracy.  At  a 
time  when  nearly  the  whole  of  civilization  is 
fighting  and  dying  for  democracy  the  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  clear  definitions,  at 
least  for  those  minds  that  are  not  limited  by 
the  somewhat  unsatisfying  vision  of  a  ballot- 
box. 

For  the  real  thinker  there  are  some  un- 
comfortable paradoxes  to  be  faced.  Efficiency 
is  the  fetish  of  the  day,  even  in  democracies, 
and  the  German  army,  based  on  the  German 
idea,  is  undeniably  efficienL  Quite  so,  says 
the  author.  The  collectivist  idea  is  good 
when  some  given  material  aim  is  to  be  at- 
tained, but  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  mind,  the 
affairs  that  really  count,  it  is  stultifying.  Un- 
less there  are  ideals  of  liberty-  there  can  be 
no  free  minds,  no  pioneer  minds,  and  there- 
fore no  progress.  The  individual  mind  does 
not  think  in  Germany.  Thinking  is  a  govern- 
ment department. 

That  the  war  is  actually  one  between  au- 
tocracy and  democracy  was  not  realized  in 
the  early  days  either  by  the  Allies  or  by  Ger- 
many. But  it  is  now  in  a  clearer  atmosphere. 
Germany  now  says  little  about  self-defense. 
She  wants  plunder  and  indemnities.  The 
Allies  on  their  part  are  renouncing  the  earlier 
taint  of  acquisition  and  self-interest.  The 
boundaries  of  the  rival  aims  are  now  more 
clearly  defined  and  the  gulf  between  them  is 
deepened.  This  is  set  forth  with  admirable 
skill  and  restraint  by  Dr.  Alexander,  whose 
essays  deserve  a  wide  attention. 

Liberty  and  Democracy.  By  Hartley  Burr 
Alexander.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company; 
$1.75. 


Industrial  Reconstruction. 

We  can  not  attach  much  value  to  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  that  will  follow  the 
war.  There  are  not  enough  data-  There  are 
too  many  undisclosed  facts,  too  many  facts, 
if  one  may  say  so,  that  have  not  yet  hap- 
pened. 

Xone  the  less  there  will  be  a  certain  wel- 
come for  the  symposium  on  British  labor 
problems  that  has  just  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Huntly  Carter.  Capital  and  labor  are  both 
adequately  represented.  A  section  is  devoted 
to  economic  views  in  general  and  there  is 
also  some  competent  writing  on  religion,  art, 
law,  politics,  etc  It  sometimes  "happens  that 
those  whose  views  would  be  most  welcome 
are  the  most  reticent.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  for 
example,  answers  three  questions  en  bloc  witfa 
the  words :  "Think  hard.  But  this  is 
Utopian." 

Industrial  Reconstruction.  Edited  by  Huntly 
Carter.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $2. 


Poets  of  Modern  France. 
We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  whomever 
will  introduce  us  to  the  poets  of  modern 
France  and  so  make  us  aware  of  the  new- 
school  that  has  already  found  its  feet  This 
has  been  done  with  eminent  success  by  Dr. 
Ludwig  Lewisohn  in  the  volume  that  so  fully 
and  competently  fulfills  its  mission.  Dr. 
Lewissohn  gives  us  first  a  critical  and  philo- 
sophical survey  of  the  field  and  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  translations  of  sixty  poems  from 
thirty  poets.  Then  comes  a  general  bibliogra- 
phy and  bibliograpical  sketches  with  useful  in- 
dices. The  reader  must  be  left  to  explore 
the  treasure  for  himself,  but  it  may  be  said 
not  only  that  the  book  is  admirably  composed 
and  balanced,  but  that  the  translations  have 
a  poetic  value  unusual  in  works  of  this  kind. 

The    Poets    of    Modern    France.      Bv    Ludwig 
Lewisohn.     New  York:  B.  W.  Huebscb;  $1.50. 


The  Toll  of  the  Road. 

Fron    the    conventionality    of    the    country 

)wn  ti    the  freedom  of  the  traveling  dramatic 

np.    y   is   a   far  cry.   and   it  requires   some 

describe    the    road.      We    can    hardly 

rler  that  Gert  Hall  should  wish  to  escape 


from  her  cramping  and  stifling  environment 
and  from  the  insufferable  young  man  to  whom 
she  is  engaged.  She  snatches  at  a  sudden  in- 
vitation from  a  well-known  actor  who  is 
struck  with  her  appearance,  and  after  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  the  tyro  she  finds  her- 
self on  the  path  to  success.  Whether  stage 
life  is  described  with  accuracy  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  initiated,  but  at  least 
it  is  described  interestingly,  and  that  is  all 
that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  of  the  modern 
novelist 

The  Toll  of  the  Road.     By  Marion  Hill.     Xew 
York:    D.    Appleton    &    Co.;    $1-50. 


Philadelphia. 

Many  good  books  have  been  written  on  old 
houses,  but  not  so  many  on  old  roads.  Per- 
haps houses  retain  the  aroma  of  history  to  a 
greater  extent  than  roads,  but  he  who  would 
set  forth  to  explore  the  roads — and  the  auto- 
mobile has  made  this  so  easy — will  find  much 
to  reward  him  and  that  many  a  page  of  his- 
tory" may  thus  be  reconstructed. 

Mr.  John  T.  Faris  has  done  this  with  emi- 
nent success  in  his  "Old  Roads  Out  of  Phila- 
delphia." Certainly  he  has  shown  extraordi- 
nary industry'  in  the  collecton  of  material  that 
he  has  now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  loss. 
Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  fol- 
low his  guidance  along  these  highways  where 
so  much  of  precious  history"  has  been  made, 
now  rendered  not  only  legible  but  luminous. 
He  gives  us  a  chapter  on  old  Philadelphia 
itself,  and  then  passes  on  to  the  King's  High- 
way to  Washington,  the  Baltimore  Turnpike, 
the  West  Chester  Turnpike,  the  Gulph  Road, 
the  Ridge  Road,  the  Old  Germantown  Road, 
the  Bethlehem  Road,  the  Old  York  Road,  and 
the  roads  to  Bristol  and  Trenton.  But  although 
the  emphasis  of  the  book  is  on  the  roads  we 
have  much  interesting  chat  upon  the  houses, 
and  therefore  upon  the  people  who  used  to 
live  in  them  and  the  ways  and  customs  of  long 
ago.  It  is  history'  in  its  most  pleasant  guise, 
a  guise  that  tempts  us  to  further  acquaintance 
and  perhaps  even  to  journeys  of  exploration 
upon  our  own  account.  The  book  itself  is  a 
beautiful  and  substantial  piece  of  work  and 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  hardly  one  among 
its  120  illustrations  that  is  not  worthy  of  a 
frame. 

Old  Roads  Out  of  Philadelphia.  By  John  T. 
Faris.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company:  $4. 


A  League  of  Nations. 
A  group  of  American  jurists  and  publicists 
have  drawn  up  a  draft  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions and  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  little 
volume  with  a  description  and  comment  by- 
Theodore  Marburg.  Suggestions  of  this  sort 
have  their  value,  but  almost  without  excep- 
tion they  show  a  failure  to  grasp  the  practical 
aspects  of  the  problem.  For  example,  the 
International  Council  is  to  be  composed  of 
three  representatives  from  each  of  the  great 
powers  and  one  representative  from  each  of 
the  smaller  ones.  That  is  to  say,  the  votes 
of  Monaco,  Andora,  and  Haiti  would  balance 
the  votes  of  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Andora  would 
outvote  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
combined.  Japan  has  three  votes  and  China 
only  one.  China  and  Monaco  would  have 
the  same  representation.  Moreover,  we  are 
given  no  definition  of  a  state.  Is  San  Ma- 
rino a  state  and,  if  so,  would  it  rank  with 
China  ? 

Draft  Convention  for  League  of  Nations. 
By  a  group  of  American  jurists  and  publicists. 
Description  and  comment  by  Theodore  Marburg. 
New  York:  The  Macmilian  Company. 


Professor  Latimer's  Progress. 
Professor  Latimer — for  thus  does  a  well- 
known  journalist  disguise  his  identity — is  "fed 
up"  on  the  war.  He  has  fought  every'  cam- 
paign within  his  own  breast  He  is  overbur- 
dened with  casualty  lists  and  battles  and  nerv- 
ously wrecked  by  official  bulletins.  Obviously 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  cut  adrift  shoul- 
der his  pack  and  take  to  the  high  road.  And 
now  he  tells  us  all  about  it  and  of  the  people 
he  met.  Who  would  suppose  there  were  so 
many  interesting  people  in  the  world  or  that 
country'  villages  could  produce  so  much  origi- 
nality, intelligence,  and  enterprise.  The  Pro- 
fessor meets  actresses,  socialists,  and  capi- 
talists, and  he  talks  with  all  of  them.  Every* 
corner  discloses  a  character  and  a  novelty  in 
human  nature.  It  makes  capital  reading,  but 
we  are  a  little  in  doubt  if  we  should  meet 
the  same  good  fortune  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Our  brief  experiences  of  village  so- 
ciety have  not  been  encouraging. 

Professor     Latimer's     Progress.      New     York: 
Henry  Holt   &   Co.;    $1.40. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Modern  Short  Stories,"  edited  by  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law,  Ph.  D.  (Century"  Company), 
is  intended  for  use  m  high  schools.  It  con- 
tains some  general  considerations  on  the  short 
story'  and  a  liberal  selection  of  the  best  ex- 
amples. 

The  would-be  orator  will  find  much  to  aid 
him  in  "How  to  Speak,"  by  Edwin  Gordon 
Lawrence  (A.  C-  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1).  He 
will  be  told  how  to  modulate  his  voice  and 


to  control  the  breath  and  he  will  also  be 
warned  against  many  of  the  errors  that  mar 
the  public  speech. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished "A  Garden  Rosary,"  by  Agnes  Edwards. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  brief  essays  inspired 
by  the  garden  and  arranged  in  calendar  form 
from  April  10th  to  November  1st.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Reilly  &  Britton  Company  have  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  war  verses  by  Edgar  A. 
Guest  entitled  "Over  Here."  They  are  writ- 
ten in  the  main  with  a  view  to  those  who 
have  been  left  behind  and  in  the  cheerful  vein 
to  which  the  author  has  accustomed  us. 
Price,  $1.25. 

"How  Shall  I  Take  Exercise  and  Sit  Up?" 
by  Samuel  Delano,  M.  D.  (Boston:  The  Four 
Seas  Company;  $2),  is  an  elaborate  presenta- 
tion of  the  theory  of  physical  exercise.  It  is 
generously  illustrated  and  can  hardly  be  rec- 
ommended too  warmly  to  those  in  search  of 
bodily    perfections. 

A  precise  presentation  of  the  wheat  prob- 
lem will  be  found  in  "War  Bread,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmilian  Company  (60  cents). 
The  author  shows  us  our  assets  and  our  lia- 
bilities in  regard  to  wheat  and  the  various 
ways  by  which  those  liabilities  may  and  must 
be   met. 

When  the  German  emperor  went  on  his  pil- 
grimage to  Constantinople  and  the  Holy  Land 
some  twenty  years  ago  his  journey  was 
humorously  described  by  Le  Rirc  m  the  form 
of  a  diary.  This  has  now  been  translated  by 
Frank  Alvah  Dearborn  and  published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  with  illustrations, 
under  the  title  of  "The  All  Highest  Goes  to 
Jerusalem." 

"Militant  America  and  Jesus  Christ,"  by- 
Abraham  Mi  trie  Rihbany  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  65  cents),  is  an  attempt  to  show 
that  Jesus  would  have  resisted  German  ag- 
gression with  the  sword.  Mr.  Rihbany  is,  of 
course,  entirely  successful,  and  his  book  may- 
be commended  to  those  feeble  ones  who  are 
unable  to  find  a  sufficient  guidance  from  their 
own   consciences. 

Soon  after  the  American  declaration  of  war 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  George  D. 
Herron  to  the  theological  students  of  Geneva. 
It  was  an  endeavor  to  translate  and  interpret 
the  American  spirit,  and  although  it  was  de- 
livered extempore  it  has  been  reproduced 
from  stenographic  notes  and  published  by 
Mitchell  Kennerley  under  the  title  of  "Ger- 
manism and  the  American  Crusade." 

That  a  sense  of  fairness  should  govern  the 
relationships  of  the  public  and  the  owners  of 
its  utilities  is  perhaps  something  of  a  new 
idea,  but  one  that  is  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion. It  is  presented  by  Professor  William 
G.  Raymond,  C.  E.,  LL.  D.,  in  a  little  volume 
entitled  "What  Is  Fair,"  just  published  by 
John  Wiley  &  Sons.  Inc.,  New  York.  The 
author  gives  us  a  study  of  the  situation  that 
is  clear  and  without  prejudice. 

The  Columbia  University  Press  has  done 
well  to  publish  in  volume  form  these  two  es- 
says by  Lewis  Einstein  that  originally  ap- 
peared  in   the   Xattotiai   Review   of   London. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of  every  description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  PupilB.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
ming, etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


UtANh    jLHUUL    Santa  Barbara     :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boyi.  Cou  ir»  par&Pel  with 
lh-  b*U  New  Eoalsnd  schools.  Graduates  now  silencing 
Thachen".  St.  Mark's.  Millon.  St  Paul'.,  ArcWr.  Hill,  and 
other  preparatory  school*.  Climate  p.-nxin  continuous  outdoor 
life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleeping. porches,  and 
forty-three  acre  campus.  Riding,  camping,  and  all  forms  out- 
door life  encouraged.     Catalogue  on  application. 


Mr.  Einstein  is  an  American  diplomat  of  ex- 
perience. His  summary  of  the  causes  and  is- 
sues of  the  war  is  statesmanlike.  There  is 
nothing  better  of  its  kind.  The  volume,  which 
is  entitled  "A  Prophecy  of  the  War,"  contains 
a  foreword  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

A  late  addition  to  the  Little  Schoolmates  Se- 
ries in  course  of  issue  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
is  "A  Boy  of  Bruges,"  by  Emile  and  Tita 
Cammaerts,  illustrated  by  Albert  Deist anche 
($1.50).  It  describes  the  friendship  between 
a  little  Flemish  bourgeois  and  a  little  Walloon 
peasant  and  in  the  last  chapter  the  two  boys 
are  caught  in  the  German  invasion,  but  find 
refuge  in   England. 

The  Macmilian  Company  has  published  "A 
Community  Center,"  by  Henry  E.  Jackson  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  (51). 
Its  object  is  perhaps  best  expressed  by  its 
title-page  motto,  "Every  schoolhouse  is  a  com- 
munity capital,  and  every  community  a  little 
democracy."  The  book  is  a  reproduction  of 
a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
and  it  contains  also  an  additional  section  de- 
scribing typical  community  centres  in  opera- 
ton. 
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Drift. 
We  do  not  know  if  this  story  was  intended 
to  be  an  arraignment  of  the  education  of 
American  girls,  but  this  is  what  it  certainly 
is.  The  chief  character  is  Eileen  Picardy, 
young,  beautiful,  and  with  money.  Through 
pure  ennui  Eileen  joins  a  social  settlement  and 
is  compelled  to  accompany  an  unfortunate 
girl  to  a  maternity  hospital  and  to  see  things 
that  horrify  her.  Thereupon  she  wants  to 
know  the  secrets  of  life  and  there  is  no  one 
to  tell  her.  Eventually  she  marries  and  has 
a  child  that  is  born  dead  and  she  resolves 
never  to  have  another.  Of  course  her  hus- 
band takes  a  mistress  and  there  at  once  we 
have  the  usual  tragedy. 

Eileen  seems  to  have  no  social  values.  Her 
minute  soul  is  concentrated  on  herself.  With 
the  education  and  the  money  that  should  bring 
opportunities  for  service  she  fritters  away 
her  life  in  selfish  follies  and  believes  herself 
to  be  a  martyr.  The  only  worthy  thing  that 
she  does  is  to  surrender  her  husband  to  the 
woman  who  has  given  him  a  real  home  and 
children.  And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
are  thousands  of  Eileens. 

We  have  glimpses  of  other  aspects  of  the 
modern  tragedy.  Eileen's  husband  is  a  manu- 
facturer whose  conception  of  his  duty  to  his 
men  takes  the  form  of  the  model  village. 
But  the  workman  does  not  see  why  he  should 
live  under  paternal  government.  He  sells  his 
labor  and  that  should  be  the  end  of  the  trans- 
action. And  so  he  strikes.  It  is  a  pitiful  story 
of  selfishness  and  wrongheadedness  all  the 
way  through. 

Drift.  By  Mary  Aldis.  New  York:  DufEeld 
&   Co.;    $1.50.  _ 

Russia  in  Upheaval. 
Professor  E.  A.  Ross  of  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity seems  somewhat  to  have  tempered  his 
radicalism  as  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Russia. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  he  finds 
his  radicalism  is  not  always  applicable,  since 
he  complains  of  the  Russian  revolution  that 
it  is  a  "horrible  instance  of  misapplied  democ- 
racy." The  Russian  intellect,  he  says,  is  too 
logical.  It  accepts  a  principle  and  apples  it 
ruthlessly  without  regard  to  its  results,  and 
perhaps  this  might  be  taken  as  a  warning  by 
some  of  our  own  subversive  sociologists. 
Revolutions  always  do  more  than  they  are  in- 
tended to  do.  The  boulder,  once  loosened  on 
the  mountainside,  is  likely  to  crash  devas- 
tatingly  into  the  valley.  The  author  visited 
Petrograd,  the  Volga,  the  Caucasus,  Turkes- 
tan, and  Siberia.  He  shows  himself  a  keen 
observer,  and  he  is  invariably  frank  and  hon- 
est in  his  expressions  of  opinion.  He  ex- 
presses his  disgust  at  the  "amazing  spectacle 
of  a  people  ha  If -literate,  inexperienced,  six- 
sevenths  agricultural,  trying  to  introduce 
Marxian  socialism,  which  is  the  outgrowth  of 
industrial  capitalism  and  machine  industry- 
But  Professor  Ross  has  a  warm  feeling  for  the 
Russian  in  spite  of  his  exuberances,  his  ex- 
travagances, and  his  pacifism.  The  Russian 
for  the  moment  is  in  delirium.  His  upheaval 
has  destroyed  organization  and  good-will,  but 
he  will  presently  recover  from  his  hysteria 
and  reap  the  benefits  of  his  grim  experience. 
The  book  is  the  result  of  clear  vision  and 
careful  study  and  deserves  to  be  accepted 
by  those  who  would  see  things  as  they  are 
rather  than  in  the  deceptive  light  of  theory' 
and  prejudice. 

Russia  in  Upheaval.  By  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;  $2.50. 

The  Song  of  the  Sirens. 
In  this  noble  poem  Grace  Denio  Litchfield 
tells  us  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  to  the  do- 
main of  the  sirens,  and  of  how  he  made  his 
crew  bind  him  fast  that  he  should  have  no 
power  to  succumb  to  their  wiles,  and  of 
how  under  temptation  he  raged  against  his 
fetters,  but  at  last  won  through : 
"Unbind  me!"  his  men  he  commanded,  and  kingly 

his  voice  and   clear; 
And  they  hasted  to  do   his  bidding,   and   rejoiced, 

and  were  full  of  cheer 
As   they  loosed   the  bonds    from   his  body   and   he 

stood  up  royal  and  free, 
Re-clad  in  his  noble  armor,   and  again  their  Lord 

was  he. 

The  author  has  an  epic  style  worthy  of 
William  Morris.  We  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mind her  that  there  are  other  Homeric  stories 
as  worthy  as  this  and  that  she  might  simi- 
larly adorn. 

The  Song  of  the  Sirens.  By  Grace  Denio 
Litchfield.     New  York:   G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1. 


Fighting"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company), 
is  now  at  Fort  Ogelthorpe,  Georgia.  Captain 
Grow  is  a  Philadelphia  physician  who  went 
to  Russia  in  1915  in  answer  to  a  call  for 
medical  volunteers.  When  the  Russian  army 
collapsed  he  returned  to  this  country,  ex- 
changing his  title  of  lieutenant-colonel  for 
that  of   captain   in   the   American   army. 

Both  the  author  and  the  artist  of  "Dere 
Mable :  Love  Letters  of  a  Rookie,"  are  now 
in  France.  They  are,  respectively.  Lieuten- 
ant Edward  Streeter  and  Corporal  Bill  Breck, 
both  recently  of  Camp  Wadsworth. 

W.  W.  Ellsworth,  former  president  of  the 
Century  Company,  is  now  lecturing  at  the 
various  cantonments  throughout  the  country, 
his  subject   being  "The   Huns." 

"Wherever  Lord  Northcliffe  is,"  writes 
Charles  H.  Grasty  in  "Flashes  from  the 
Front,"  "it  pleases  him  most  to  be  head  of 
the  newspaper  tribe.  If  the  nobility  are  on 
one  side  of  the  road  and  the  journalistic 
profession  on  the  other,  give  Lord  North- 
cliffe a  chance  to  choose  between  them  and  he 
will  always  herd  with  those  who  have  been 
his  lifelong  associates,  with  whom  he  retains 
sympathy  and  affinity,  and  whose  ability  he 
rates  higher  than  ability  in  any  other  line  of 
human  endeavor.  He  is  quick-tempered,  but 
good-hearted  to  the  core,  and  no  fellow- 
journalist  ever  appealed  to  him  in  vain  for 
legitimate  assistance  in  his  work.  He  is  never 
ashamed,  but  always  proud  of  his  profession, 
and  willing  in  any  company  to  stand  up  and 
be   counted   a   reporter." 

Sir  William  F.  Barrett's  "On  the  Threshold 
of  the  Unseen,"  a  careful,  scientific  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  for  survival  after  death, 
recently  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
is  already  in  its  fourth  edition.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, who  is  a  famous  authority  upon  the 
science  of  physics,  believes  that  the  evidence 
is  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  psychical  phe- 
nomena and  of  the  survival  of  personality. 
He  has  been  investigating  the  subject  for 
forty  years  and  he  says  that  when  "the 
rapidly  accumulating  weight  of  evidence  on 
behalf  of  phenomena,  hitherto  unrecognized 
by  official  science,  is  critically  and  fairly 
examined,  the  general  acceptance  of  these 
phenomena  by  science  can  be  only  a  question 
of  time.'' 

Dr.  William  R.  Ramsay  of  St.  Paul,  whose 
"Infancy  and  Childhood,"  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  was  among 
the  pioneer  books  in  the  modern  movement 
for  the  saving  of  child  life  and  health,  has 
recently  sailed  for  Europe  for  a  year  of  work 
with  the  Red  Cross  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  government  for  the  conservation  of 
French  childhood. 

Last  November  John  Oxenham,  author  ol 
"The  Fiery  Cross,"  "The  Vision  Splendid," 
and  other  books  of  immensely  popular  verse, 
went  on  a  visit  to  those  battlefields  of  France 
and  Flanders  over  which  the  fury  of  the  war 
is  sweeping  back  again  in  these  days.  He 
was  on  Vimy  Ridge,  in  Beaumont  Hamel, 
along  the  front  thereabouts,  and  under  fire  in 
Ypres. 

The  Cambridge  Revie-w  recently  announced 
that  the  preacher  at  morning  prayer  the  coming 
Sunday  at  St.  Edward  the  King,  Cambridge, 
would  be  Sir  Arthur  QuillerCouch,  M.  A. 
Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch,  commented  the 
British  Weeky,  is  an  engaging  speaker  and 
lecturer,  and  his  appearance  in  an  Anglican 
pulpit  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
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The  Single  Star.  By  Captain  F.  D.  Grier- 
son.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  75 
cents. 

The  making  of  an  officer. 

Married.      By    August    Strindberg.      New    York: 
Boni    &    Liveright,    Inc.;    60    cents. 
Issued    in   the   Modern   Library. 

Thompson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; 75  cents. 

The  autobiography  of  a  dog. 

Messines    and   Other    Poems.      By    Emile    Cam- 
maerts.      New   York :    John   Lane   Company ;    $1 .25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Evolution  in  Modern  Thought.  By  Hacckel 
Weismann,  etc.  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright, 
Inc.;   60  cents. 

Issued  in  the  Modern  Library. 

My  Uncle  Benjamin.     By  Claude  Tillier.     New 
York:    Boni    &   Liveright,    Inc.;   $1.60. 
Translated  by  Adele   Szold  Seltzer. 

Confessions  of  a  Young  Man.  By  George 
Moore.  New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc.';  60 
cents. 

A   new   edition. 

No.  6.  By  C.  de  Florez.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton   &   Co.;    $1.50. 

Pages  from  the  diary  of  an  ambulance  driver. 

Anatol  and  Other  Plays.     By  Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler.     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc.;  60  cents. 
Issued  in  the  Modern  Library. 


Little  Journeys  Toward  Paris,  1914-1918.  By 
W.  Hohenzollern.  Bv  Simeon  Strunsky.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

A  guide  book  for  confirmed  tourists.  For  un- 
teutored    minds. 

Prophets  of  Dissent.  By  Otto  Heller.  New 
York:   Alfred   A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 

Essays  on  Maeterlinck,  Strindberg,  Nietzsche, 
and    Tolstoy. 


Near  the  village  of  Bathelemont,  in  Lor- 
raine, close  to  the  spot  where  the  first  Ameri- 
can soldiers  were  killed  in  France,  a  monu- 
ment to  their  memory  is  being  erected,  not 
by  any  special  group  or  organization,  but  by 
all  the  people  of  the  country  roundabout.  In 
the  Department  of  Meurthe-et-Moselle,  where 
Bathelemont  is  situated,  and  where  three 
Americans  lost  their  lives  on  November  3, 
1917,  there  is  not  one  town  or  village,  from 
Nancy,  the  capital,  to  the  smallest  hamlet,  that 
has  not  contributed. 


Students  of  the  high  school  at  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  have  organized  Better  Speech 
leagues,  and  are  said  to  be  accomplishing  ex- 
cellent results  in  eliminating  carelessness  in 
their  speech.  The  Better  Speech  leagues  are 
now  an  important  factor  in  many  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  state. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  prize  of  $500  awarded  by  Columbia 
University  for  the  best  volume  of  poetry  by 
an  American  poet  in  the  year  1917  has  been 
given  to  Sara  Teasdale  ("Mrs.  Ernst  R.  Fil- 
singer)  for  her  "Love  Songs."  The  jury, 
nominated  by  the  Poetry  Society  of  America, 
consisted  of  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse,  Bliss  Perry, 
and  Wiliam  Marion  Reedy. 


contemporary 


Captain  Malcolm  C.  Grow, 
geon    Grow :    An    American 


author 
in    the 


of  "Sur- 
Russian 


New  Books  Received. 
The    Point    of    View.      By    M.    G.    D.    Bianchi. 
New  York:    Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Colorado.  By  Mae  Lacy  Baggs.  Boston:  The 
Page  Company;  $3.50. 

Issued  in  the  See  America  First  Series. 

Mademoiselle    Fifi.      By    Guy    de    Maupassant. 
New    York:    Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc.;    60  cents. 
Issued  in  the  Modern  Library. 

Paulownia.  Translated  by  Toras  Taketomo. 
New   York:    Duffield   &   Co.;    $1.25. 

Seven      Japanese      stories      from 
writers. 

How  Shall  I  Take  Exercise  and  Set  Up? 
By  Samuel  Delano,  II.  D.  Boston:  The  Four 
Seas  Company;  $2. 

The  advice  of  a  physician.     Illustrated. 

A   Family  of  Noblemen.      By   M.    Y.    Saltykov. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

An  Appeal  to  Conscience.  By  Kelly  Miller. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan   Company;   60  cents. 

"America's  code  of  caste  a  disgrace  to  democ- 
racy." 

The  Early  Life  of  Willl\m  Wordsworth, 
1770-1798.  By  Emile  Legouis.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton    &    Co.;    $3.50. 

A  study  of  "The  Prelude."  Translated  by  J. 
W.    Matthews. 

In     Camp    and     Trench.       By     Bcrton     Braley. 
New  York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;    50  cents. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

A  Miracle  of  Saint  Anthony  and  Five  Other 
Plays.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright,   Inc.;   60  cents. 

Issued  in  the  Modern  Library. 


GERMAN 
MORALE 
BROKEN 

Recent  smashes  by  the  Allies  have 
broken  the  enemy  lines  with  ease,  and 
Hilaire  Belloc  says  they  have  disclosed 
the  tremendous  demoralization  of  his 
forces  as  a  result  of  repeated  failures 
on  the  fighting  front.  Belloc  writes 
exclusively  for 

THE  SUNDAY 

San  Stemrtofl  GHjrnntrlF 

OF  JULY  14TH 


ENEMY'S  WANING  STRENGTH 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  American  historian  and  war 
expert,  points  to  proof  of  the  German  failure 
at  arms  and  warns  Americans  against  attempts 
by  Berlin  to  negotiate  an  inclusive  peace,  which 
he  calls  the  most  serious  menace  now  confront- 
ing the  Allies,  and  explains  why. 
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BERNHARDT  IN  VAUDEVILLE. 


There  was  something  of  a  different  char- 
acter to  last  Sunday's  Orpheum  audience. 
Mme.  Bernhardt's  presence  on  the  programme 
had  had  its  expected  effect.  Unusual  num- 
bers were  attracted  to  the  vaudeville  house, 
and  the  regular  fans,  or  some  of  them,  were 
squeezed  out  by  the  promptness  of  these  non- 
habitues  in  securing  their  seats  in  advance. 
The  orchestra,  after  playing  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner"  standing,  followed  up  with 
"La  Marseillaise" ;  an  additional,  reminding 
touch.  In  fact  the  vaudeville  atmosphere  was 
not  so  joyously  rampant  as  usual,  although 
the  audience  took  readily  enough  to  the  four 
or  five  numbers  preceding  "Du  Theatre  au 
Champ  D'Honneur."  These  included  Albert 
Donnelly,  a  remarkably  deft  manipulator  of 
finger  shadows,  who  uses  his  head,  his  hair, 
and  the  down  on  his  arm  to  assist  in  securing 
his  effects ;  as  a  result  of  which  "the  shadow 
animals  looked  very  much  alive.  Also  there 
was  Eddie  Carr  in  "The  Office  Boy."  which 
began  fairly  promisingly,  but  petered  out  to 
a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion.  I'll  wager 
that  Eddie,  as  he  inclined  a  listening  ear  for 
waves  of  glad  laughter,  and  heard  it  not,  or 
only  in  driblets,  said  to  himself  "Curses  on 
her!"  meaning  the  great  She,  for  the  pres- 
ence of  her  henchmen  in  unusual  numbers 
had  barred  out  some  of  his.  Eddie  is  all 
right,  though,  but  his  material  isn't, 

Carl  McCulIough  is  the  lad  that  has  good 
material.  His  travesty  of  the  withering  sales- 
lady in  a  department  store  was  clever  and 
very  amusing.  He  roused  the  solemnly  ex- 
pectant audience  out  of  its  state  of  tension, 
and  kept  it  guffawing.  His  imitations  of 
Eddie  Foy  and  Warfield  were  really  excel- 
lent, and  his  entire  act  was  a  cheerer-up. 
Carl  is  a  dainty  and  agreeable  little  man. 
and  we  were  glad  to  see  him  again  for  a 
brief  spell,  when  he  projected  himself  into 
"Wellington  Cross'  act,  running  a  crochet- 
needle  competition  to  the  letter's  knitting  in- 
dustry, the  two  wearing  that  blissfully  ab- 
sorbed expression  between  the  pauses  of  the 
repartee,  sacred  to  the  undeadly  female  when 
she  "fancy  works." 

Wellington  Cross  also  made  good,  very 
good,  which  must  have  heartened  him  up 
considerably,  as  during  his  wife's  illness  he  is 
unaccustomedly  engaged  in  carrying  the  bur- 
den of  the  act  solus.  He  sang,  told  stories, 
monologued.  impressing  upon  the  audience  his 
agreeable  personality,  and  winning  them  so 
thoroughly  that  they  continued  to  acclaim 
him  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Bernhardt's 
tragedy. 

Marion  "Weeks  is  a  pretty-  and  very  youth- 
ful soprano.  Xot  much  more  than  a  child, 
she  has  only  a  child's  volume  to  her  voice, 
which,  nevertheless,  is  sweet  and  true,  can  go 
unusually  high,  and  shows  considerable  prom- 
ise in  her  coloratura  work.  She  is  a  delight- 
ful little  being  to  look  at.  and  her  pretty  little 
gowns,  set  off  on  her  dainty  little  dimpled 
person,  are  dreams. 

These  people  all  had  the  good  luck  to  pre- 
cede Bernhardt.  Directly  following  her  came 
Bensee  and  Baird  in  "Songiflage."  Well,  it 
was  very  hard  on  them.  Poor  Florence 
Baird!  She  is  accustomed  to  her  act  being 
a  scream,  and  it  was  only  a  gurgle.  Still, 
when  the  humor  of  a  thing  depends  princi- 
pally on  grotesque  grimaces,  there  must  be  a 
considerable  element  of  grown-up  children  in 
the  audience  for  due  appreciation,  and  these 
were  in  lessened  attendance.  Whitfield  and 
Ireland's  "Belle  of  Bingville"  fell  pretty  flat. 
It  was  almost  as  sad  as  the  war  tragedy 
that  preceded  it. 

In    "Du    Theatre    au    Champ    D'Honneur" 
the  curtain  rises  on  lime.  Bernhardt  costumed 
as    a  wounded   French    soldier,   and   reclining 
at  the  foot  of  a  shell -shattered  tree.     A  con- 
solidated  gaze   of  intense   curiosity  was   bent 
upon   the    famous   Frenchwoman.      They   joke 
about  the  public's  going  to   see   Sarah    Bern- 
hardt's wooden  leg,  but  even  that  pathetic  ac- 
cessory  can   net   displace  the   interest   felt   in 
SzTah   Bernhardt  herself.     There  was  always 
something  spectacular  in  her  personality,  and 
in  the  days  of  her  youthful  meagreness.  which 
always   vad   as   many  jokes   buzzing   about   it 
as  a  Fo  d  automobile,  the  journalistic  huraor- 
T,aris  teemed  with  such  pleasantries  as, 
ipty    carriage    drove    rapidly    up    and 
rah    Bernhardt    alighted."      Later   she   took 
r     atine  or  simian  pets,  or  sleeping  in  a 
3ut   now,    in   her   old  _age,   with   her 


youthful  follies  fallen  away,  we  think  of  her 
as  a  flame  of  French  patriotism.  The  dignity 
of  a  great  past,  too,  encompasses  her,  and 
the  prestige  of  an  art  that  does  not  fade. 
Youth  has  gone,  and  with  it  that  fiery'  fervor 
that  only  youth  can  feel.  That  immense  mag- 
netism that  she  formerly  possessed  is  also 
the  particular  appurtenance  of  youth,  or  near- 
youth.  The  physical  charm  of  youth  and  of 
the  fascinating  maturity  that  followed  have 
also  gone,  although  women  gaped  in  amaze- 
ment at  the  white,  unwrinkled  roundness 
of  Mme.  Bernhardt's  seventy-four-y  ear-old 
throat.  The  men,  poor  dears,  always  take 
these  things  for  granted.  If  a  woman  does 
not  possess  them  they  merely  shudder  and 
look  away — usually  in  the  direction  of  an- 
other woman. 

Mme.  Bernhardt,  at  the  first  glance,  passed 
very  well  for  a  young  Frenchman.  Her  skin 
preserves  its  admirable  tint,  and  is  not  deeply 
furrowed,  and  her  hair,  or  her  wig.  whatever 
it  is,  tones  in  with  her  blonde  tints.  Her 
blood-stained  shirt  was  open,  showing  a  red- 
dened wound  on  her  admirable  neck.  One 
leg  was  supposed  to  be  shattered  by  a  shell, 
and  remained  invisible  under  a  cloak  or  some 
other  covering. 

During  a  second  scrutiny  the  accents  of  the 
familiar  voice  dispelled  the  illusion.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  can  not  and  never  could,  shed  her 
essential  femininity.  She  is  a  man's 
woman :  always  was,  and  always  will  be. 
Those  who  formerly  adored  her  are  now  suc- 
ceeded by  intense  admirers  of  her  art.  her 
genius:  wooers  are  followed  by  hero  or  rather 
by  heroine  worshippers. 

The  piece  in  which  she  appears  is  a  sort 
of  tragic  monologue.  Pinned  by  his  shat- 
tered leg  to  his  earth  couch,  Marc  Bertrand 
faces  possible  death,  and  recalls  the  memory 
of  his  loved  ones.  An  English  officer  comes 
to  his  aid,  and  in  response  to  a  message  borne 
by  a  Red  Cross  dog,  stretcher-bearers  and 
Red  Cross  nurses  appear.  The  two  women 
recognize  young  Bertrand,  Anna,  formerly  an 
actress  at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  knowing  and 
loving  him   as   a   fellow-player. 

The  rest  of  the  piece  is  practically  a  mono- 
logue. The  dying  soldier  recalls  disjointed 
scraps  of  poetry,  or  flames  up  into  frenzied 
denunciations  of  the  brutal  foe.  There  are 
a  number  of  climaxes  here  in  the  piece,  the 
other  characters  standing  around  in  sympa- 
thetic silence  while  the  dying  youth  com- 
munes with  his  memories  and  his  emotions. 
These  climaxes  Mme.  Bernhardt  thoroughly 
controls,  grading  each  one  to  the  final  over- 
whelming outburst  that  precedes  death. 

Those  familiar  with  the  French  language 
will  intensely  enjoy  the  vocal  technic  of  the 
actress,  while  the  emotion-loving  auditors,  be 
guiled  by  the  thrilling  tones  of  the  voice  that, 
in  the  earlier  passages,  seemed  comparatively 
unaffected  by  time,  weep  freely.  For,  although 
the  piece  is  rather  too  theatrical  in  its  struc- 
ture to  be  a  genuinely  fine  work,  it  is  built 
on  realities.  This  is  not  a  time  when  we  are 
apt  to  be  hyper-critical  while  the  great  guns 
roar  on  a  front  of  flame,  and  the  melancholy 
homeward  pilgrimage  of  our  shattered  and 
dead  has  begun. 

The  piece  in  its  entirety  is  a  sort  of  scenic 
monologue,  there  being  little  dialogue  from 
the  accessory  characters,  the  stage  centre  be- 
ing given  over  entirely  to  the  protagonist. 
The  French  so  excel  in  the  art  of  elocution 
— for  with  them  it  is  an  art — that  they  would 
thoroughly  enjoy  with  their  trained  powers  of 
appreciation  hearing  Bernhardt  render  these 
long  passages,  which  gradually  work  up  to 
the  joy  with  which  Bertrand  finds  the  hidden 
flag,  and  the  supreme  exaltation  of  his  dying 
moments. 

To  an  American  audience,  however,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  respond  at  such  length  to  emotions 
expressed  in  an  unknown  tongue.  That  they 
did  it,  or  seemed  to.  with  all  their  hearts  is 
due  to  the  exaltation  of  an  epochal  time,  to 
the  patriotic  fervor  which  animated  the  un- 
known author — a  French  soldier — and  to  the 
still  vigorous  genius  and  unfading  technic  of 
France's  great  tragedienne.  Like  a  vigorous 
old  tree  she  seems,  which,  when  a  branch  is 
lopped  off,  puts  forth  fresh  and  more  abun- 
dant foliage.  As  long  as  she  can  reach  the 
stage  Mme.  Bernhardt  will  tread  its  boards, 
and  she  will  always  continue  to  draw.  We 
admire  her,  here  in  America.  We  esteem  her, 
and  respect  her  for  her  pluck,  and  the  un- 
dyingness  of  her  youthful  spirit 
—  .Next  week  she  plays  the  last  act  of  "Ca- 
mille."  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  "Holocaust,"  a 
one-act  piece  by  Mme.  Bernhard  herself,  which 
she  played  in  the  East.  But  "Camiile"  will 
afford  the  present  generation  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  great  actress  in  a  storied  role ;  and 
to  pass  the  tradition  down  to  their  children. 


LIEUTENANT  PAT  O'BRIEN. 

Converging  throngs  of  people  surged  into 
Dreamland  Rink  on  Tuesday  evening,  bent  on 
giving  a  rousing  reception  worthy  of  San 
Francisco's  traditions  to  Lieutenant  Pat 
O'Brien,  aviator  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps 
of  the  British  army,  and  now  on  sick  leave  in 
America.  \\:iere  he  is  making  a  lecturing  tour 
throughout  the  large  cities,  telling  the  tale  of 


his  marvelous  adventures  on  the  western 
front.  It  is  not  surprising  that  expectancy 
quivered  on  the  air,  for,  you  see.  he  is  a  San 
Francisco  boy,  one  of  the  people  themselves, 
and  though  he  has  won  fame  and  has  hob- 
nobbed with  a  king,  he  is  still  the  same  merry 
and  unaffected  young  American  who,  not  so 
long  ago,  was  one  of  the  firemen  in  Richmond 
across  the  Bay.  So  when  he  walked  up  the 
aisle  and  made  his  way  to  the  platform,  es- 
corted by  a  phalanx  of  red-coated  Shrineis, 
the  audience  rose  as  one  man,  and  the  big 
hall  was  filled  with  shouts  of  acclamation. 

The  young  soldier  has  still  the  pallor  of 
convalescence  on  his  cheek  and  he  carries  a 
stick  as  an  aid  in  walking,  but  the  natural 
activity  of  his  figure  shows  in  every  move- 
ment and  gesture,  and  his  temperamental 
buoyancy  impels  him  to  disdain  the  encroach- 
ments of  physical  weakness.  In  telliug  his 
narrative  he  goes  ahead  in  a  simple,  straight- 
forward fashion,  using  his  stick  for  illustra- 
tion of  the  various  points  of  his  discourse 
much  more  than  for  support.  Nevertheless, 
simple  as  is  his  manner,  he  shows  no  small  de- 
gree of  talent  for  platform  speaking.  Perhaps 
it  is  not  difficult  to  succeed  with  such  an  en- 
thralling tale  to  tell  as  his  and  with  an  au- 
dience before  him  perpetually  sending  forth 
signals  of  deepest  admiration  and  affection. 
Reckless  daredevil  courage  such  as  his  and 
readiness  of  resource  in  the  presence  ot  great 
danger    always    capture    the    multitude ,    and 


when  is  added  to  these  qualities  an  in- 
vincible optimism — for  who  but  an  optimist  of 
an  extreme  type  would  have  the  faith  to  take 
a  flying  leap  from  an  express  train  speeding 
through  a  hostile  country  and  that  country 
Germany  ? — and  an  ability  to  make  people 
laugh,  you  have  a  well-equipped  orator. 
Every  touch  of  a  drollery  and  gleam  of  fun 
met  with  quick,  responsive  laughter,  but 
when  he  told  the  tale  of  his  interview  with 
King  George  of  England  the  hilarity  of  his 
hearers  knew  no  bounds.  With  a  good  grip 
kept  on  his  democratic  traditions,  the  lieu- 
tenant yet  feels  in  this  tribute  to  his  achieve- 
ments a  naive,  half-boyish  pride  which  does 
not  seem  at  all  to  extend  to  the  achievements 
themselves. 

Every  one  knows  the  main  features  of  his 
tale — that  he  enlisted  in  the  British  army  be- 
fore America  entered  the  war;  that  he  is  one 
of  the  modern  knights  of  single  combat  high 
in  air;  that  he  fell  with  his  machine  from 
an  altitude  of  S000  feet  and  lives  to  tell 
the  tale ;  and  that  he  was  a  war  prisoner  in 
Germany  and  escaped  across  a  barrier  of  live 
electric  wires  into  Holland,  and  has  come 
home  to  thrill  us  with  the  wonder  of  it  all. 

As  for  his  nationality,  that  seems  to  be 
pretty  well  divided  up.  He  is  an  American 
whose  father  and  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather fought  through  the  Civil  War ; 
he  is  an  Irishman,  for  who  could  travel 
through   the   world    and   over   on   the   western 


Lacoyar 

— There  is  something  very  fascinating  about 
this  type  of  furniture.  The  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  its  design — the  odd  shades  of  color 
in  the  lacquer — the  unique  little  figures  used 
in  its  decoration  —  all  of  these  things  go  to 
make  up  a  very  unusual  and  charming  style 
of  furniture. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


front  under  the  cognomen  of  Pat  O'Brien 
without  being  dubbed  a  son  of  old  Ireland? 
And  he  may  be  counted  a  Britisher,  for  he 
went  to  Canada  after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk 
and  enlisted  in  the  British  army,  and  he 
wears  the  uniform  of  a.  lieutenant  in  the 
British  army ;  and  Illinois  claims  him,  for 
there,  I  believe,  he  came  into  the  world ;  and 
he  is  a  Californian,  for  he  had  his  home 
among  us  before  he  went  away  to  the  war, 
and  here  he  expects  to  return  when  peace 
comes  to  the  world. 

But  rirst  and  foremost  he  is  an  American  ; 
in  feeling,  in  appearance,  and  in  accent,  save 
for  an  Irish  tang  in  the  turn  of  his  tongue 
when  he  chooses  to  put  it  on,  and  except  for 
his  rebellious,  abundant  hair,  which  has  Irish 
intractibility  in  its  fuzzy  uprightness,  he  is 
as  American  as  they  make  them.  So  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Uncle  Sam  in  good  time  will 
find  means  to  restore  to  him  his  lost  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  forfeited  to  his  sorrow  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  British  army  for  a  great 
cause. 

He  has  an  engaging  personality,  this  doer 
of  great  deeds.  His  are  the  qualities  of  the 
man  of  action.  There  are  all  kinds  of  heroes 
in  our  Allied  armies  at  the  front,  and  Lieu- 
tenant O'Brien  is  of  those  that  no  army  could 
afford  to  do  without.  Gloom  flies  at  his  ap- 
proach;-he  likes  to  make  the  world  merry, 
and  he  leaves  to  others  the  task  of  solving 
the  problems  that  confront  the  nations,  while 
he  applies  himself  to  supplying  all  that  daunt- 
less courage  and  indomitable  gayety  of  spirit 
can  contribute  toward  making  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in. 


THE  ALLIED  WAR   EXPOSITION. 


This  unique  exhibit  has  really  been  under- 
taken by  the  government  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  war.  The  public,  however,  is  patroniz- 
ing it  freely  because  the  public  is  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  army,  and  is  intensely  in- 
terested in  everything  concerning  it  People 
are  turning  out  in  large  numbers,  and  of 
course  the  young  soldiers  are  in  evidence, 
eagerly  examining  trench  howitzers,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  German  whiz  bangs,  automatic 
rifles  and,  above  all,  a  captured  German  aero- 
plane, whose  widespreading  wings  bear  the 
black    German   cross. 

The  exhibit  has  been  carefully  classified. 
There  is  a  perfectly  enormous  variety  of  ap- 
pliances for  the  speedy  killing  of  men,  and 
no  one  who  has  been  inquisitive  about  the 
appearance  of  the  numerous  articles  men- 
tioned in  the  war  correspondents'  letters  need 
go  any  longer  with  their  curiosity  ungratified. 
The  men,  of  course,  are  frantically  interested 
in  hand  grenades,  time  fuses,  trench  pumps, 
and  the  like,  but  to  the  female  mind  the  ex- 
hibit brings  a  depressing  perception  of  how 
thoroughly  the  whole  world  has  given  itself 
over  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  ap- 
pliances for  the  more  speedy  extermination 
of  the  foe.  There  are  loads  of  things  that 
one  can  not  take  in  on  a  first  visit.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  buy  your  programme 
first,  and  study  it  up  in  advance.  Then  se- 
lect the  things  to  look  up  in  which  you  feel 
a  special  interest.  I,  for  instance,  found  I 
had  overlooked  German  war  bread,  drinking 
cups,  combination  forks  and  spoons,  and  field 
shower  baths,  and  I  had  it  very  much  on  my 
mind  that  I  must  go  back  and  rectify  that 
and  similar  oversights.  What  woman  would 
not  want  to  see  a  field  kitchen  roasting  pan, 
or  a  field  kitchen  fireless  cooker,  or  an  Aus- 
trian water  bottle?  However,  the  male  taste 
can  browse  around  floating  captured  mines, 
poison  gas  tanks,  incendiary  bombs,  and 
Italian  flame  throwers.  It  takes  an  uncon- 
scionable time  for  the  examination  of  such 
articles,  and  besides,  there  are  interesting 
booths  in  which  there  is  a  Food  Administra- 
tion display,  a  replica  of  a  Red  Cross  dressing 
station,  and  representations  of  other  war 
activities. 

However,  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  heart 
is  the  love  of  the  show.  Part  of  the  daily 
programme  is  a  sham  battle,  and  the  grand- 
stand overlooking  the  trench  battle  scene 
with  its  reproduction  of  No  Man's  Land,  of 
front-line  and  communicating  trenches,  of 
dauntless  warriors  waiting  to  spring  over  the 
top,  and  above  all  of  the  famous  British  tank 
Britannia  gallivanting  over  No  Man's  Land, 
scaling  heights,  crushing  barbed-wire  barriers, 
and    calmly    overturning    a    cabin    which    has 
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obligingly  permitted  itself  to  be  placed  in  its 
path,  these  are  the  sights  which  compete  with 
trench  catapults,  Lewis  machine  guns,  and 
depth  charges  for  attacking  German  subma- 
rines. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  public,  however, 
got  in  on  the  biggest  part  of  the  show.  That 
was  when  the  doughty  warriors  lined  up  and 
marched  to  the  mess  tent,  where  they  were 
served  with  the  humble  but  ever  faithful 
bean,  boiled  beef,  some  inhospitable-looking, 
unseasoned  slaw,  and  other  accessories.  The 
hungry  soldier  boys  tackled  the  job  of  dis- 
patching these  dainties  with  considerable  zest, 
scrutinized  the  while  by  the  curious  public, 
who  minutely  examined  the  fare,  the  recep- 
tacles which  held  it,  and  the  youths  who  were 
putLing  themselves  outside  of  it.  The  young 
fellows  stood  this  close  survey  surprisingly 
well,  but  the  soldiers  are  in  the  white  light 
nowadays,  for  the  American  public  is  nearly 
bursting  with  pride  over  its  rapidly  growing 
army,  and  nothing  in  life  interests  them  so 
much  as  the  least  and  greatest  detail  concern- 
ing it.  This  is  what  draws  the  public.  Fam- 
ilies are  receiving  shoals  of  letters  from  the 
absent  members  in  France,  and  now  with  their 
own  eyes  they  may  examine  these  strange  ob- 
jects over  which  the  absent  soldier  boys 
laugh  and  joke,  or  become  grave,  according 
to   their  temperament. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


TRAWLING  OFF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

"If  most  people  who  eat  fish,  especially  in 
winter  time,  had  to  catch  them,"  remarked 
Gjert  Myhre,  captain  of  the  steam  trawler 
Triumph,  "the  word  would  soon  disappear 
from  the  menu  cards." 

The  captain  had  just  made  his  ship  fast  to 
her  wharf  in  Halifax  one  of  those  days  re- 
cently so  usual  in  Nova  Scotia  (says  the 
Canadian  Fisherman).  The  Triumph,  coated 
with  gleaming  ice  from  the  top  of  her  masts 
to  the  water  line,  suggested  a  viking  ship. 
The  trawler's  captain  and  crew — descendants 
of  the  Norsemen,  every  one — had  indeed  re- 
turned from  a  grim  battle,  not  with  their  fel- 
low-men, but  with   the  genii  of  the  ocean. 

Winter  fishing  on  the  Grand  Banks  means 
long  hours  of  hard  work  and  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions  one  can  conceive.  The 
Triumph  leaves  Halifax  the  minute  her  cargo 
is  landed.  Only  the  fisherman's  most  treach- 
erous foe,  foggy  weather,  can  deter  Captain 
Myhre  from  setting  out. 

There  is  no  telling  just  where  fish  will  be 
found,  but  the  fishing  grounds  from  December 
to  April  are  the  Western  Banks  around  Sable 
Island.  When  the  steamer  reaches  a  point 
some  125  miles  off  Nova  Scotia,  and  almost 
directly  east  of  Halifax,  the  trawl  is  let  out. 
The  depth  here  is  100  to  150  fathoms.  Jt 
doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  it  is 
day  or  night ;  almost  calm  or  a  driving  gale. 
The  Triumph  is  fitted  with  electric  lights, 
and  the  crew  often  are  obliged  to  work  fifty 
to  seventy  hours  without  sleep.  Think  of 
stowing  away  fish  in  a  zero  temperature,  a 
sleet  storm,  and  a  thirty-mile  gale !  If  the 
sea  is  rough  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  a 
whole  deckload  washed  away  and  a  long 
night's  work  gone  for  nothing.  Often,  too, 
the  trawl  comes  up  empty. 

In  very,  cold  weather  the  trawl  freezes  stiff 
the  moment  it  comes  above  water.  The  lower 
temperature  of  the  air,  as  compared  with  the 
water,  kills  the  fish  almost  instantly.  With 
good  luck  the  men  make  a  fair  wage,  but 
working  under  such  conditions,  often  with 
clothing  wet  through,  fishermen  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  rheumatic  diseases.  A  trawler  fish- 
erman is  an  old  man  at  forty.  Every  one  of 
the  Triumph's  crew  of  twenty  is  under  thirty- 
five. 

Another  danger  to  which  winter  trawlers 
are  exposed  is  that  of  icing  up.  The  steel 
hull  is  frequently  so  heavily  coated  with  ice 
as  to  give  the  ship  a  dangerous  list,  and  if 
she  should  happen  to  encounter  a  storm  while 
in  this  condition  the  Triumph  would  never 
make   Halifax   again. 

It  is  not  always  fish  the  trawl  brings  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  Western  Banks. 
Sometimes  there  are  bits  of  wrecked  ships, 
or,  again,  a  slime-covered  skull — silent  mes- 
senger  from  the  unknown  past — rolls  to  the 

icy  deck. 

«•— 

A  complete  census  of  the  feeble-minded  in 
the  United  States  has  never  been  taken,  but 
it  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  feeble- 
minded person  to  every  250  of  the  population, 
or  approximately  400,000  in  all,  according  to 
the  secretary  of  one  of  the  New  York  men- 
tal hygiene  organizations.  About  12,000  men 
have  been  rejected  from  the  new  National 
Army  on  account  of  nervous  and  mental  dis- 
orders; and  one-third  of  these  were  rejected 
on   account  of   feeble-mindedness. 


New  Poland,  as  recently  constituted  by 
Austria  and  Germany,  is  said  by  the  Alma- 
nach  de  Gotha  to  have  a  superficial  area  of 
126,955  square  kilometers  and  a  population 
of  13,056,000  working  out  to  103  per  kilo- 
meter. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

"Polly  with  a  Past." 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  where- 
by David  Belasco's  latest  comedy  success, 
"Polly  with  a  Past,"  will  be  the  attraction  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  for  a  limited  engage- 
ment beginning  next  Monday  night,  July  15th. 
This  comedy,  by  George  Middleton  and  Guy 
Bolton,  will  be  played  here  by  the  same  cast 
that  made  it  the  outstanding  hit  of  the  past 
New  York  theatrical  season.  In  the  leading 
feminine  role  of  Polly  Shannon  we  shall  get 
our  first  glimpse  of  Ina  Claire,  the  newest 
and  youngest  actress  to  hold  the  centre  of 
the  Belasco  limelight.  Other  players  who 
maintain  the  rigid  Belasco  standard  in  this 
comedy  are  Cyril  Scott,  H.  Reeves-Smith, 
Herbert  Yost,  George  Stuart  Christie, 
Thomas  Reynolds.  Louise  Galloway,  Adah 
Barton,  Betty  Linley,  Frances  Verdi,  and  Lloyd 
Neal.  

Final  "Week  of  "Lombardi,  Ltd". 

With  the  performance  of  Sunday  night,  July 
14th,  at  the  Cort  Theatre,  Oliver  Morosco's 
comedy,  "Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  with  Leo  Carrillo 
as  star,  enters  upon  the  fifth  and  final  week 
of  its  successful  engagement.  The  last  per- 
formance will  be  given  Sunday  night,  July 
21st,  for  on  Monday  night,  July  22d,  comes 
Morosco's  newest  musical  show,  "Look  Pleas- 
ant." 

Carrillo's  role  of  the  temperamental  Italian 
"male  modiste"  is  played  by  him  with  rare 
art,  and  through  his  acquittal  of  the  part  the 
young  actor  has  established  himself  with  the 
leading  character  stars  of  the  American  stage. 

The  cast  supporting  Carrillo  may  be 
termed  well-nigh  flawless  and  includes  such 
players  as  Grace  Valentine,  Warner  Baxter, 
Marion  Abbott,  Harold  Russell,  Winifred 
Bryson.  Inez  Buck,  Mary  Kennedy,  Ina 
Rorke,  Charles  Wellesley,  Hallam  Bosworth, 
Norma  Moore,  Helen  Wolcott,  Esther  Ingham, 
and    Earl    Dwire.      

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  will  present  for  the 
second  and  final  week  of  her  engagement  at 
the  Orpheum,  which  begins  next  Sunday  mati- 
nee, the  last  act  of  Dumas'  celebrated  drama, 
"La  Dame  aux  Camelias"  (Camille)  in  which 
she  will  appear  as  Marguerite  Gautier,  a 
character  which  she  has  made  essentially  her 
own  and  which  is  on  record  as  the  most  ex- 
quisite display  of  pathos  the  stage  has  ever 
known. 

Mayo  and  Lynn  will  indulge  in  a  racy  con- 
versation which  is  replete  with  wit  and  humor 
and  enables  them  to  present  an  original  form 
of  comedy. 

Lili  Petschinkoff,  the  world-famous  violin- 
ist, will  be  heard  in  a  delightful  programme. 
Her  technic  is  amazing,  but  she  goes  beyond 
the  mechanics  of  her  most  difficult  art  into 
the  realm  which  is  inhabited  by  such  spirits 
as  Kreisler.  Mme.  Petschinkoff  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  Stradivarius  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  valuable  in  existence. 

Ruth  Budd  performs  the  most  hazardous 
aerial  feats  in  the  most  becoming  and  stylish 
costumes. 

Brodean  and  Silvermoon,  a  man  and  a 
dog,  contrive  to  introduce  one  of  the  most 
appealing  acts  in  vaudeville.  Silvermoon  is  a 
thoroughly  trained  spitz  dog,  and  performs 
the  most  difficult  feats.  He  does  everything 
in  the  contortion  line,  all  the  time  assuming 
an  apparent  hypnotic  state  until  the  finish  of 
the  act,  then  he  is  like  a  playful  comrade. 

Marion  Weeks,  the  dainty  little  American 
coloratura  soprano,  will  be  heard  in  new 
numbers. 

Eddie  Carr  and  his  company  will  repeat 
their  comedy  hit,  "The  Office  Boy."  and  Ben- 
see  and  Baird  will  be  heard  in  new  sougs. 

The  Allied  Nations'  Official  War  Films  will 
bring  to  a  close  the  greatest  programme  ever 
presented  in  vaudeville. 


Morosco's  Musical  Show  at  Cort. 
"Look  Pleasant,"  Oliver  Morosco's  latest 
musical-comedy  production,  starring  Walter 
Catlett,  will  be  disclosed  to  a  San  Francisco 
audience  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  even- 
ing, July  22d,  at  the  Cort.  The  action  is 
laid  in  a  photographic  studio,  with  Catlett 
officiating  as  the  gentleman  behind  the  cam- 
era. Elmer  Harris  wrote  the  book  of  "Look 
Pleasant,"  Ballard  MacDonald  the  lyrics,  and 
Harry  Piani  the  music.  Catlett  personally 
supervised  the  rehearsals.  Supporting  Catlett 
will  be  found  such  popular  favorites  as 
Juliette  Day,  Byrdine  Zuber,  Jack  Pollard, 
Marion  Vantine,  David  Butler,  Lela  Bliss, 
and  Frank  Darien.  There  will  be  an  all-girl 
chorus.  

"The  Rivals"  in  Greek  Theatre. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  the  Players  Club  of 
San  Francisco,  for  its  fourth  annual  produc- 
tion in  the  Greek  Theatre  at  Berkeley,  pre- 
sents its  honorary  member,  William  H.  Crane, 
assisted  by  Emelie  Melville  and  the  Little 
Theatre  Players,  in  a  revival  of  Sheridan's 
classic  comedy,   "The   Rivals." 

Hardly   second   in   interest   to    the   appear- 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


ance  of  Mr.  Crane  is  the  fact  that  Emelie 
Melvilie  will  play  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Her  name 
calls  up  cherished  memories  to  San  Francis- 
cans of  forty  years  ago,  who  recall  her  as 
the  reigning  favorite  of  the  old  California 
Theatre,  when  she  played  Juliet  to  Edwin 
Booth's  Romeo  and  Ophelia  to  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett's   Hamlet. 

The  supporting  cast  includes  Pearl  King 
Tanner  as  Lydia  Languish,  William  S.  Rainey 
as  Bob  Acres,  the  role  made  famous  by 
Joseph  Jefferson  ;  Mae  O'Keeffe  as  Lucy,  Ra- 
faele  Brunneto  as  Captain  Absolute,  August 
Aguirre,  who  recently  played  the  leading  part 
in  this  year's  Mountain  Play,  as  Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger;  Arthur  Keith  as  David,  Robert 
Adams  as  Faulkland,  and  Sylvester  Pearson 
as  Fag. 

The  production  will  be  staged  under  the 
direction  of  Reginald  Travers,  director  of  the 
Players  Club.  The  performance  will  be  on 
Saturday  evening,   July  20th. 


Italy's  well-known  historian,  Guglielmo  Fer- 
rero,  maintains  that  the  position  of  govern- 
ments and  armies,  as  factors  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end,  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  Formerly,  he  says,  a  government 
gave  way  when  its  army  was  destroyed  or  cap- 
tured, or  in  some  way  put  out  of  action.  The 
present  war  has  shown  the  great  armies  of 
the  two  coalitions  to  be  practically  mutually 
indestructible,  and  that  a  great  army  only 
gives  way  and  collapses  when  the  government 
behind  it  falls. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ezery  Day 

LAST   WEEK 

MADAME  SARAH  BERNHARDT 

in 
"La    Dame    aux    Camelias"     (Camille) 
In   conjunction   with 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 
MAYO     and     LYNX,     a     Racy     Conversation; 
LILI     PETSCHINKOFF,     the     World- Famous 
Violiniste;    RUTH    BUDD,    the    Girl    with    the 
Smile;     BRODEAN     and     SILVERMOON     in 
"The        Canine        Contortionist";        MARION 
WEEKS,    the    Dainty    Little    American    Colora- 
tura;  EDDIE  CARR  and  Company,  "The  New 
Office     Boy";     E.     CHARLES     BENSEE     and 
FLORENCE     BAIRD     in     "Songiflage";     AL- 
LIED   NATIONS'    OFFICIAL    WAR    FILM. 


pOLUMBIA  THEATRE  X£r±° 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 


Limited    Engagement — Beg.     Monday,    July    15 

First  Times  Outside  of  New  York 

David  Belasco  presents 

"POLLY  WITH  A  PAST" 

A  comedy  of  youth  by  Guy  Bolton  and  George 
Middleton.  With  original  N.  Y.  cast,  including 
Ina  Claire,  Cyril  Scott,  H.  Reeves  Smith,  Her- 
bert Yost,  George  Stuart  Christie,  Thomas 
Reynolds,  Louise  Galloway,  Adah  Barton,  Betty 
Linley,    Francis  Verdi,   and  Lloyd   Neal. 

Evenings    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $2;     Wed. 
mat.,  best  seats,   $1.50. 


COrTD 


Leading  Theatre 

Ft  I  IS    AND    MARKET 
Phone  Sutter  2460 


5th  and   Last   Week    Starts    Sun.  eve.,   July    14 

OLIVER  MOROSCO'S 

Most    Scintillating    Comedy 

"LOMBARDI.  LTD." 

With   LEO   CARRILLO 
And  the  Original  X.  Y.  Cast 
Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50;    Best 
Seats,    $1    Wed.    mat.      NOT    Playi 


Mon.,  Juiy  22— OLIVER  MORr 
Musical  Show,  "LOOK  PLL.  - 
WALTER  CATLETT. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

The  pearl  necklace  contributed  to  the  Red 
Cross  by  the  women  of  England  has  been 
valued  at  over  $1,000,000,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion arises  what  to  do  with  it.  Some  enthusi- 
astic loyalists  have  suggested  that  it  be  given 
to  the  queen,  but  the  queen  has  resolutely 
vetoed  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  wear  any  jewels  at  all  at 
this  particular  time,  although  she  is  some- 
times compelled  to  wear  the  crown  jewels.  It 
will  be  observed  that  there  are  other  ladies 
who  have  no  such  scruples.  In  any  case  it 
seems  to  be  a  rather  stupid  suggestion.  If  the 
necklace  were  given  to  the  queen  there  would 
be  no  profit  whatever  for  the  Red  Cross,  see- 
ing that  the  queen  could  not  possibly  afford  to 
buy  it.  It  is  now  proposed  that  the  neck- 
lace be  sold  by  auction,  which  of  course  is 
the  right  thing  to  do  and  the  only  thing  to  do. 
Possibly  it  would  be  bought  by  some  unpleas- 
ant pork  butchering  millionaire  and  worn 
by  his  wife,  but  what  would  that  matter  ? 
We  must  find  some  use  for  our  millionaires, 
and  if  they  can  be  separated  from  their  money 
in  such  ways  as  this  it  will  be  good  for  every 
one  concerned. 

One  wonders  what  has  become  of  all  the 
jewels  of  antiquity.  There  must  have  been 
enormous  numbers  in  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  aristocrats,  for  example.  In  fact  there 
was  never  a  time  in  human  history  when 
jewels  were  not  being  amassed,  and  the  out- 
put of  precious  stones  must  have  been  nearly 
continuous.  "Where  are  they  all  now?  Doubtless 
some  of  the  ancient  jewels  are  still  being 
worn,  but  there  must  be   a  large  number  un- 


A  Boston  judge  has  actually  sent  a  rich 
man  to  jail  on  the  ground  of  being  "idle  and 
disorderly,"  although  the  poor  wretch  pro- 
duced currency  to  the  tune  of  $10,000  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  was  not  likely  to  become  a 
charge  on  the  community.  But  why  do  they 
always  bracket  disorderliness  with  idleness? 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  particular  malefactor 
was  in  the  least  disorderly,  although  it  is 
probable  enough  that  he  was  idle.  But  sup- 
pose the  poor  idle  rich  man  can  not  find  a 
job  and  is  too  old  or  too  fat  to  fight?  Jobs 
are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking  nowadays. 
Moreover,  why  does  the  law  apply  to  men 
and  not  to  women  ?  Women  can  not  be  asked 
to  fight,  but  they  can  be  asked  to  work,  al- 
though the  request  would  doubtless  be  fruit- 
less.    More  sex  inequality. 

Talking  of  fighting,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  opinion  expressed  b\-  Mine.  Botchkareva 
on  the  subject  of  women  in  war.  Mme. 
Botchkareva  was  the  organizer  and  leader  of 
the  Russian  Battalion  of  Death  that  was  sup- 
posed to  put  shame  into  the  hearts  of  the 
Russian  soldiers  and  that  was  pictured  in  a 
hundred  American  newspapers  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  their  women  readers.  But  the  bat- 
talion was  a  failure.  Its  formidable  leader 
says :      "Women     will    never    make     soldiers. 
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accounted  for.  For  instance,  where  is  tl.e 
diamond  necklace  that  brought  scandal  upon 
Marie  Antoinette?  Maybe  its  whereabouts  is 
known  to  those  who  have  made  a  study  of 
such  things,  but  there  must  be  scores  of  other 
historic  gems  that  have  disappeared.  One 
wonders  if  they  have  found  their  way  to 
India. 


They  are  too  undisciplined  and  they  show  the 
white  feather.  There  were  fifteen  battalions 
of  women  organized  to  defend  Russia.  Mine 
was  the  only  battalion  that  took  any  actual 
part  in  the  fighting.  We  met  the  Germans 
in  one  battle,  and  some  of  my  soldiers  turned 
coward.  .  .  .  For  Red  Cross  work  women 
are  all  right.  But  scarcely  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  has  the  stuff  out  of  which  a  soldier 
can  be  made.'"  Mme.  Botchkareva  says  there 
were  only  thirty  women  in  all  the  battalions 
who  showed  heroism  and  they  are  now  act- 
ing as  nurses. 


Ton  h  Topics  once  more  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relative  bravery-  of  married  and 
unmarried  men.  We  thought  that  question  had 
been  settled  long  ago,  and  that  the  facts  as 
well  as  the  reasons  had  been  fully  established. 
To'cn  Topics  says  it  was  determined  after 
the  Boer  war  and  also  after  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese war  that  the  best  and  the  bravest  sol- 
diers were  married  men.  Sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  voluntary"  enlistments  in  Great  Britain 
were  married  men.  and  it  is  believed  that 
something  like  the  same  ratio  has  prevailed 
in  America.  These  are  the  facts,  but  we 
should  have  thought  that  Town  Topics  would 
have  had  more  vision  than  to  say  that  they 
are  "due  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that  owing  to 
their  being  possessed  of  wives  and  children 
they  had  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility,  as 
well  as  of  interest  in  the  national  cause." 
The  explanation  is.  of  course,  a  quite  differ- 
ent one,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  more 
than  once  in  this  column.  Men  do  not  be- 
come brave  after  they  are  married.  They 
may  become  reckless  and  desperate,  but  this 
is  a  quite  different  thing  from  true  bravery. 
They  are  brave  not  because  they  are  married, 
but  they  are  married  because  they  are  brave. 
We  are  told  that  only  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair.  It  is  only  the  brave  that  get  them. 
It  is  only  the  brave  that  want  them.  Mar- 
riage is  no  game  for  cowards  anyway. 

That  married  men  should  be  the  first  to 
volunteer  for  the  trenches  is  susceptible  of 
similar  explanation.  Courage  may  impel  us 
toward  matrimony,  but  it  is  only  inexcusable 
folly  that  would  neglect  the  means  of  grace 
offered  subsequently  by  war.  The  married 
man  who  has  been  doing  his  bit  in  the  do- 
mestic circle  would  naturally  grasp  the 
chance  of  shelter  offered  by  a  Flanders 
trench.  There  is  really  no  mystery  about 
these  things.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at 
them  with  an  unobstructed  eye  and  in  the 
light  of  the  experience  common  to  all  mar- 
ried men.  The  famous  German  shock  troops 
are  said  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  married 
men.  that  is  to  say  of  men  who  do  not  mind 
much  whether  they  live  or  die,  who  are  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  so  to  speak, 
guns  and  bayonets  in  front  and  wives  behind, 
and  who  do  not  care  very'  greatly  which  gets 
them.  But  so  far  as  their  bravery*  is  con- 
cerned they  are  doing  no  more  than  show 
a  continuation  of  the  courage  that  first  car- 
ried them  to  the  hymeneal  altar. 


modern  warfare,  forced  to  serve  the  invading 
armies,  brutally  put  to  death,  reduced  to 
wholesale  starvation  and  desolation.  Vast 
tracts  of  the  richest  and  most  industrious  dis- 
tricts of  Europe  have  been  deliberately 
stripped  and  plunged  into  famine,  solely  in 
order  that  the  invaders  might  make  war 
cheaply.  Irregular  troops,  contrary  to  all  the 
practice  of  war,  have  been  systematically  mur- 
dered and  civil  populations  indiscriminately 
massacred,  solely  to  spread  terror.  A  regular 
system  of  ingenious  terrorism  has  been  di 
reeled  against  civilians  as  horrible  as  any- 
thing in  the  history*  of  civil  or  religious  wars. 
Large  and  populous  cities  have  been,  not 
once,  but  twenty,  thirty,  forty  times,  bom- 
barded and  burned  and  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  them  wantonly  slaughtered,  with  the 
sole  object  of  inflicting  suffering.  All  this  has 
been  done,  not  in  license  or  passion,  but  bv 
the  calculating  ferocity  of  scientific  soldiers." 


"\\  hat    is    Grubb's    daughter    practicing 
the  piano  ?"     "Frightfulness." — Life. 


When    the    rumored    change    in    American 
uniforms  is  made  (says  the  Xew  York  Even- 
ing    Post)     the     reconciliation     of     General 
Pershing's  famous  antipathy  for  pockets  with 
|  the  yearning  of  our  soldiers  for  much  greater 
'  pocket-space  will  present  a  sartorial  problem. 
:  The    general    wishes    our    uniforms    to    have 
j  "more    style,"    but    how    their    present    despe- 
i  rate  tightness  and  starkness  of  outline  could 
be  increased  no   one  would  venture  to  guess, 
so    it    may   be    that   the    English    rather    than 
the    West    Point    note    is    to    be    dominant. 
Since     the     Anzacs     paraded     so     engagingly 
though  our  streets  it  has  been  clear  that  dis- 
■  cipline   and   freedom   in   a   soldier's   dress   are 
less  hostile  to  one  another  than  we  had  sup- 
posed— that    a    good-looking  uniform,    neither 
a  strait-jacket  nor  a  kimono,  was  easily  pos- 
sible.     The   Anzacs    stand   as   rigidly   trim    as 
our   own    trained    men,    but    they   can   accom- 
'■  modate  something  besides  a  silk  handkerchief 
in  their  pockets  when  they  crawl  out  across 
Xo   Man's   Land — a   cake   of  chocolate   added 
to   an   American  uniform   becomes   a  physical 
defect ;    a   letter   is    observable   at   a    hundred 
yards ;    as    one    man    objected,    the    outfit    is 
I  "entirely  too  strict."     To  live  in  the  trenches 
I  in   company  with   such    primness   must   be   an 
ordeaL     Tonrmy  can  carry  three  jars  of  straw- 
berry jam,  a  game  of  checkers,  extra  socks,  a 
novel,  and  a  few  hand  grenades  about  his  per- 
son,  and  no  one  is  the  wiser,  thanks  to  the 
fullness  of  his  attire,  but  if  General  Pershing 
should    meet    one    of    his   men    thus    equipped 
the   occasion  would  become   historic 


Nothing  New  About  the  Hun 

The    English   Fortn igh t ly    Review   of    Feb- 
'  ruary,    1871,  contains  an  article  by  Frederick 
Harrison  on  German  Kultur  which  was  writ- 
ten before  the  surrender  of  Paris.    The  article 
says,   among  other  things : 

"Every  village  they  have  passed  through 
has  been  the  victim  of  what  is  only  organized 
pillage.  Every  city  has  been  practically 
sacked,  ransacked  on  system ;  its  citizens 
plundered,  its  civil  officials  terrorized,  im- 
prisoned, outraged,  o_r  killed.  The  civil  popu- 
I  lations  have  been,  contrary  to   the  usage  of 


(ORIENTAL        STEkMfniP        CO.  J 

SAILINGS  FOR 
ORIENTAL    PORTS 

via  Honolulu 

*S.  S.    "Siberia    Mam" Ju!y 

**S.  S.   "Tenyo  Maru" July 

**S.  S.    "Shinyo    Maru" August 

**S.  S.   "Korea   Maru"* September 

'Calls  at  Shanghai. 

••Calls  at  Manila,  omits  Shanghai  outbound. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LINE 

Via  Los  Angeles 

S.  S.  "Kiyo  Maru" August 

S.  S.  "Anyo  Maru" October 

FREIGHT    AND    PASSENGER    OFFICE 

625     Market     St.,     Merchants'     National     Bank 

Building.      Phone — Sutter  3900. 

K.  DOI,  Manager 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

AL*o  Lot  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland.  Ore.:  Seattle 
and  T»com»,  Wash. ;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Balfoub.  Williamson  A  Co..  London.  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson.  Balfocb  &.  Co..  Valparaiso.  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

Via  HONOLULU 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS  14,000  TON 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

VENEZUELA" 


East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

( Without  Transshipment  > 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"  COLUSA"  (15.000  tons) 
"  SANTA  CRUZ  "  I  12.000  tons ) 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,    SOUTH    AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For  Full  Information  Apply  General  Offices 

SOS  California  Street     ■     ■    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


Fast  American  S.  S.  SONOMA.  VENTURA. 
10.000  tons  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  pas- 
sage — Lowest  Rates.  Delightful  Service.  $70 — 
1st  class.  $w—  2nd  class.  Sydney  Short  line — 
Pacific  Toors  $337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every 
21  days.  Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO..  601  Market  St.  S.  F„  Cal. 


TS  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carqninez 
Straits,  ■where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE  A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.m., 

12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m..  6  p.m.  and  6  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  conversation  in  the  village  hotel  had 
turned  on  the  war,  when  one  of  the  company 
asked,  "Which  is  the  most  warlike  nation?" 
"Vacci-nation,"  replied  the  doctor.  "It's 
nearly  always  in  arms." 


"It  takes  you  a  long  time  to  sell  that  lady 
a  cage  for  her  parrot."  "I'm  doing  the  best 
I  can,"  said  the  clerk.  "Our  stock  is  large. 
Can't  you  suit  her?"  "I  think  I  could  suit 
her,  but  she's  trying  to  get  the  parrot"  to 
make  a  selection." 


very  warm.  Finally  one  of  the  "Galloper's" 
supporters  said,  with  a  sneer  and  a  toss  of 
the  head  toward  the  Irish-American :  "Coiiic 
away,  Sir  Frederick.  Remember  your  rank." 
"Remember  I'm  what !"  roared  "Galloper" 
Smith,  fiercely. 


"There  are  compensations  for  most  things," 
said  Mrs.  Wilkins.  "Poor  James  was  run 
over  by  a  motor-car  yesterday,  but  he  had  a 
smile  on  his  face  when  they  took  him  to  the 
hospital."-  "Why  the  smile?"  "He  was  carry- 
ing home  a  rake  at  the  time,  and  it  punctured 
a  tire." 


The  officer  was  lecturing  the  new  recruits 
on  the  preventive  measure  for  gas  attacks 
and  the  necessity  for  the  smart  adjustment  of 
helmets.  "Remember,"  he  said,  "there  are 
only  two  classes  when  the  gas  alarm  is 
sounded — the  quick  and  the  dead." 


A  Sunday-school  teacher  was  catechizing 
I  the  children  in  a  Norwood  church,  when, 
having  taken  the  scriptural  account  of  Jonah 
and  carried  the  prophet  into  the  whale's  belly, 
he  asked  very  impressively:  "And  now,  chil- 
dren, how  do  you  suppose  that  Jonah  felt?" 
Whereupon  little  Tommy  piped  out:  "Down 
in  the  mouth,   sir." 


A  Scotch  minister  was  asked  to  pray  for 
rain,  and  his  prayer  was  followed  by  such  a 
downpour  that  the  crops  were  injured.  Dur- 
ing the  storm  one  old  farmer  said  to  another : 
"This  comes  o'  trusting  sic  a  request  to  a 
meenister  who  isna  acquaintit  wi'  agriculture." 


His  wife  had  followed  him  across  to  be  a 
Red  Cross  nurse.  During  a  bit  of  German 
strafing  he  fell  wounded  and  woke  up  several 
hours  later  in  a  field  hospital.  His  wife  was 
bending  over  him.  "Aint  that  just  my  luck, 
Jenny,"  he  murmured.  "With  all  the  pretty 
nurses  there  are  over  here  to  look  after  the 
soldiers  I  had  to  draw  you," 


Some  years  ago  a  London  broker,  who  was 
a  German  Jew,  had  his  hat  tipped  over  his 
face  in  fun  by  a  brother  broker.  He  took  it 
in  good  part,  but  when  the  other  attempted  to 
repeat  the  trick  the  victim  drew  back  and, 
raising  his  hand,  he  said  austerely:  "Look 
here,  mine  friendt,  to  play  I  do  not  mind 
somedimes ;  but  always,  nefer." 


Sir  Frederick  Smith — "Galloper,"  as  he  is 
sometimes  called  in  England — got  into  dif- 
ficulty now  and  then  during  his  American  visit 
on  account  of  his  fiery  and  ebullient  nature. 
"Galloper"  Smith  had  an  altercation  with  an 
Irish-American  lawyer  at  a  trial  that  he  at- 
tended in  New  York.     The  altercation  became 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 
The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save, 'will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


&Aain  Offices  and  Show  cRpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Fadories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


"Remember  Cicero  Jones,  who  won  first 
prize  in  the  oratorical  contest  the  year  we 
were  graduated  from  college  ?"  "Sure  I  do. 
Everybody  predicted  that  he  would  be  heard 
from  before  he  was  many  years  older.  Ever 
hear  what  became  of  him?"  "That's  just 
what  I  started  to  tell  you.  I  ran  across  him 
yesterday  calling  out  trains  in  the  P.,  D.  & 
Q.   station." 


A  mining  expert,  one  of  the  witnesses  called 
in  an  important  case,  was  under  cross-exam- 
ination by  a  rather  young  and  conceited  bar- 
rister. The  question  related  to  the  form  that 
the  ore  was  found  in.  "Now,  Mr.  B.,"  said  the 
counsel,  "how  large  are  these  lumps?  You 
say  they  are  oblong — are  they  as  long  as  my 
head?"  "Yes,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "but  not  as 
thick."     The  barrister  subsided  after  that. 


"Aint  it  too  bad  grandpa's  dead?"  said  Ida. 
"Yes,  dear,  but  he  is  very  happy  with  the 
angels."  "Did  all  the  angels  go  from  Beacon 
Street  ?"  "Oh,  no,  dear."  "Then  I  know 
grandpa  aint  having  a  bit  good  time.  He 
never  took  no  notice  of  people  unless  they 
lived  on  the  Back  Bay.  I  do  hope  he  carried 
his  card  in  his  pocket,  else  how  will  any- 
body in  Heaven  know  he  lived  on  Beacon 
Street?  They  might  take  him  for  a  south- 
ender,  and  oh,  mamma  !  if  they  should  think 
he  belonged  on  Columbus  Avenue." 


President  Neilson  of  Smith  College,  whose 
humor  is  much  enjoyed  by  the  young  women 
of  that  institution,  has  recently  told  of  an 
amusing  experience  which  he  had  when  re- 
turning home  from  a  speech-making  trip. 
While  in  the  observation  car  he  and  a  "drum- 
mer" were  trying  to  pass  away  the  time  with 
a  chat.  Just  as  the  train  was  nearing  the 
president's  station  the  "drummer,"  in  a  final 
burst  of  confidence,  said :  "My  line's  skirts ; 
what's  yours  ?"  As  he  picked  up  his  luggage 
and  hurried  out  Dr.  Neilson  called  back,  "So's 
mine." 


The  man  who  had  made  his  pile  was  at  last 
happy.  He  had  managed  to  squeeze  himself 
into  a  very  exclusive  golf  club.  On  his  first 
visit  he  looked  around  for  a  possible  partner 
at  a  game,  and  approached  a  stout  gentleman, 
whose  deportment  suggested  social  standing. 
"Certainly,  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  in  answer 
to  the  newcomer's  invitation.  Then,  as  they 
approached  the  first  tee,  he  went  on  :  "By  the 
way,  I'm  a  four  man.  What  are  you  ?"  The 
novice  was  startled,  but  after  a  minute's  con- 
sideration he  said:  "Foreman,  are  ye?  Well, 
I'm  a  straw  'at  manufacturer." 


Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  E.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  is 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300.000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

"  98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time  " 

OAKLAND,  ANT10CH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot:  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


In  the  spelling  list  for  a  class  in  a  certain 
Indianapolis  school  were  the  words  singing 
and  singeing.  The  class  was  asked  to  write 
sentences  using  these  words  to  show  that  they 
knew  the  correct  meaning  of  each.  One  little 
fellow  wrote :  "The  Italians  are  a  singing 
nation.  The  Allies  will  soon  be  singeing  the 
beard  of  the  Kaiser."  With  sideward  glances 
he  watched  the  teacher  mark  his  paper  and 
timidly  asked  :  "Is  it  all  right  ?"  "Yes,"  she 
said,  "but  the  Kaiser  has  no  beard  ;  he  has  a 
mustache."  "I  know,  I  know,  but  I  wanted 
100  on  my  paper,  and  I  couldn't  spell  mus- 
tache." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


Healthy  ! 
"Yawning  is  as  often  as  not  a  healthy  sign." 
nerican    Writer. 

I  mayn't  be  very  wealthy, 
And   bankers   laugh    to   scorn 
My    poor   account — 
A  small  amount; 
But  oh,  I  must  be  healthy, 
For  I   can  yawn. 

Most  modern  plays  are  awfu! — - 
The  work  of  Satan's  spawn: 
They  don't  appal 
Me,  in  my  stall, 
For,  since  'tis   not   unlawful, 
I    simply   yawn. 

Dull   sermons  are   the   medium 
Of  woe,  hard  to  be  borne; 
But  why  should  we 
Die    of    ennui 
When  we,   to  ease  the  tedium, 
Have  power  to  yawn? 

What's  that?     You  know  a  poet 
Who  should  be  hanged  and  drawn, 
And    for   your   grief, 
To  gain  relief 
Your  weariness  you'll  show  it? 
AH  right,  then — yawn! 

— Beziqtte,   in   the  Clarion 


As  It  Will  Be  in  1925. 
Drink    to    me    only    with    thine    eyes, 

And  I  will  toast  with  mine; 
For  all  the  land    is  dry  as  dust, 

And    we    can't    ask   for   wine. 
Don't    leave    a    kiss   within   the   cup — ■ 

A  kiss  intoxicates. 
Inebriation  is  a  crime 

In  these  United  States. 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 

And   don't   use    them   too   much, 
Or    you    would    make    me    drunk   with    bliss, 

And  I  would  know  the  clutch 
Of  legal   hands  upon  my   sleeve 

And  languish  in  a  cell, 
Because   I   drank  your   loving   glance 

Not  wisely  but  too  well. 

Drink   to   me    only   with   thine   eyes, 

And  do  that  on  the  sly, 
Lest    those    who    guard    our    morals    note 

You    have    a    liquid    eye. 
Let  not  your  smile  be  one  to  make 

My   spirit   rise   at   all. 
For  those  who  make  the  laws  might  think 

That   spirit  Alcohol! 

— Berton  Braley,  in  Life. 


A  certain  motion-picture  star,  who  has  a 
warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  children  and 
makes  a  great  pet  of  a  golden-haired  young- 
ster who  plays  in  one  of  his  pictures,  quizzes 
the  little  fellow  every  day  about  his  life  at 
home,  trying  to  learn  how  closely  the  child, 
who  is  not  yet  five  years  old,  observes  what  is 
happening.  One  morning  recently  the  young- 
ster arrived  at  the  studios  with  his  mother 
and  dashed  for  the  star's  dressing-room.  He 
was  fairly  trembiing  with  excitement.  "Say," 
he  exclaimed  breathlessly,  "the  family  next 
door  to  us  has  a  new  baby!"  The  star  dis- 
played the  keenest  interest.  "That's  fine,"  he 
enthused.  "What  is  it,  Joey,  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 
"Aw,  gee,"  Joey  returned  with  a  contemptuous 
snicker,  "they  don't  know  yet.  It  only  came 
last  night." 


The  Irish  Bull. 
Sir  Edward  Sullivan  is  not  a  veterinary 
surgeon,  but  he  gave  skillful  treatment  to 
"The  Irish  Bull"  in  a  diverting  address, 
helped  by  a  mellifluous  Irish  brogue,  to  the 
Royal   British  Nurses'  Association. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  a  prolific  bullring,  and  that  some  of 
its  most  distinguished  members  had  released 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  one  occasion,  when 
interrupted  in  a  speech,  said:  "It  is  no  use 
for  the  honorable  member  to  shake  his  head 
in  the  teeth  of  his  own  words."  In  the 
Lords,  Lord  Curzon,  speaking  on  a  licensing 
bill,  announced  that  "the  interest  of  employers 
and  employees  were  the  same  nine  times  out 
of  ten — I  would  even  say  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  ten."  In  earlier  days,  in  the  Lower  House, 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien  passionately  exclaimed, 
"My  unhappy  country  is  swarming  with  ab- 
sentee landlords." 

In  Dublin  at  the  height  of  the  rebellion 
in  Easter  week,  1916,  a  small  boy  who  es- 
caped from  Sackville  Street  described  it  to 
his  friends  as  "alive  with  corpses."  In  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  Irish  commissioners 
of  national  education  the  announcement  ap- 
peared :  "The  women  teachers  are  being  in- 
structed in  plain  cooking.  They  have  had, 
in  fact,  to  go  through  the  process  of  cooking 
themselves." 

An  Irish  mother,  recommending  her  son  for 
a  job  in  a  railway  company,  wrote:  "I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  my  boy  is  a  nonsmoker 
and  a  nonteetotaler."  Michael  Murphy,  who 
had  bought  a  new  pair  of  boots,  said  to  his 
wife:  "I'll  never  get  them  on  until  I  have 
worn  them  a  day  or  two." 

Sir  Edward  recalled  the  case  of  a  bull  made 
in  very  tragic  circumstances.  A  prisoner  who 
was  awaiting  death  at  Kilmainham  jail  was 
taken  seriously  ill  on  the  evening  before  his 
execution.  The  prison  doctor  was  called  in. 
He  sent  a  hurried  note  to  Dublin  Castle  to 
this  effect :  "In  my  opinion  the  prisoner  can 
not  be  removed  from  the  cell  to  the  place  of 
execution  without  imminent  danger  to  his 
life." 

An  Irishwoman  brought  an  action  against 
a  neighbor  for  threatening  to  murder  her. 
"What  particular  form  did  the  threat  take?" 
inquired  the  magistrate.  "Begorra,  your  wor- 
ship," said  the  complainant,  "she  threatened 
to  whitewash  the  lane  with  my  blood."  An 
Irish  farmer,  waking  up  in  the  night,  saw  an 
apparition  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  reached 
his  hand  out  for  a  gun  and  perforated  the 
ghost  with  a  bullet.  In  the  morning  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  made  a  target  of  his  own 
shirt.  "What  did  you  do  then?"  inquired  a 
friend.  "I  just  knelt  down  and  thanked 
God,"  he  said,  "that  I  hadn't  been  inside  it." 
— London  Express. 


Ice -by- wire 

ISKO  home  refrigeration  —  in 
*  an  hour  solves  your  biggest 
food  keeping  problem  for  years 
to  come. 

No  ice  famine  can  touch  you — no  delayed  de- 
livery endanger  your  family's  food  supply. 

A  simple,  portable  electric  unit— easily  in- 
stalled on  any  ice  box,  old  or  new.  Five 
minutes'  study  will  make  clear  to  you  how  "the 
electric  iceman"  creates  cold  from  current — 
how  it  saves  food  and  money — why  it  pro- 
tects your  family's  health  and  your  own  ef- 
ficiency.     Come   in   and    see    it   work — now. 

LEAVITT  &  TUFTS 

DISTRIBUTORS 
1141  VAN  NESS  AVENUE 

Phone  Franklin  1302 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Aluka  Commtrriil  Bldj.  Hijsuu  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bar,  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL   &   CO- 
PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    i* 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First   Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    City 
Branches— London,   Paris,   Berlin,  Sydney. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Suppliea 
Truataa  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Franc! 
Talephone  Donilaa  401  ? 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Dowling  of  Los  Angeles  has  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Catherine  Dowling,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Orena.  Mr. 
Orena  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dario  Orena  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Santa.  Barbara.  His  sisters  are 
Mrs.  Wilson  Dibblee  of  this  city,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Bobb,  and  Mrs.  James  Guilfoil  of  Santa  Barbara. 
No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Colonel  George  Young  and  Mrs.  Young  an- 
nounce the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret  Young,  to  Lieutenant  Henry  Reed,  U.  S. 
A.  Lieutenant  Reed  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Reed  and  the  grandson  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Green  of  Oregon.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Young 
and   Lieutenant  Reed  will  take  place  this  summer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Helen  Jones  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  Raymond,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemn- 
ized Thursday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  Rev. 
Charles  Ramm  officiating.  Miss  Marion  Zeile  was 
the  bride's  only  attendant.  Captain  A.  H.  Mawds- 
ley  of  the  British  army  was  the  best  man.  Master 
Pym  Jones  and  Master  George  Innes  were  the 
ribbon-bearers.  Mrs.  Raymond  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Jones.  She  is  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Webb  Ballard,  Mr.  Edward  Jones,  Lieu- 
tenant Paul  Jones.  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Frank  Jones, 
Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  and  Lieutenant  Clinton  Jones, 
U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Raymond  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Raymond  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Yule.  Lieu- 
tenant Raymond  and  his  bride  have  gone  "to 
Southern  California  on  their  wedding  trip  and  up- 
on their  return  will  sail   for  the   Orient. 

Tbe  marriage  of  Miss  Grace  Doyle  2nd  Mr. 
Raymond  Bartlett  was  solemnized  last  Tuesday 
at  Camp  Merritt,  New  Jersey,  Rev.  George  La- 
combe  officiating.  Mrs.  Raymond  Harris  of  New 
York  attended  her  sister  as  matron  of  honor  and 
Mr.  Raymond  Harris  was  the  best  man.  Mrs. 
Bartlett  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Doyle  of  San  Mateo.  She  is  the  sister  of 
Mrs.  William  Parker,  Mrs.  Raymond  Harris.  Mi=s 
Jane  Doyle,  Miss  Eileen  Doyle,  Miss  Emily  Doyle, 
Mr.  William  Doyle,  Mr.  Thomas  Doyle,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Doyle  of   Yancouver.      Mr.    Bartlett   is  the 

WANTED — A  refined  young  gentlewoman,  col- 
lege or  high  school  graduate,  able  to  read  her 
stenographic  notes,  if  slowly,  and  capable  of  type- 
writer work,  may  find  exceptional  opportunity  in 
broker's  office.  Will  start  at  §6  per  week,  with 
rapid  advances  and  a  permanent  position,  if  will- 
ing to  learn,  punctual  and  precise.  References. 
Address  Box  E.  Argonaut  Office,  207  Powell 
Street. 


son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Bartlett  of  Oakland 
and  tbe  brother  of  Mrs.   William  Stark. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Phyllis  de  Young  and 
Mr.  Xion  Tucker  was  solemnized  Monday  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron in  Burlingame.  Archbishop  Edward  Hanna 
officiated  at  the  services.  Miss  Patricia  Tobin,  the 
little  niece  of  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  nouor. 
The  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  and  Miss  Alice  Tucker.  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  Scott  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were 
Mr.  George  Bowles,  Mr.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  George 
Nickel.  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  and  Mr.  Mountford 
Crowell  of  Sacramento.  Mrs.  Tucker  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young.  Her  sisters 
are  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver 
Tobin,  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot.  Mr.  Tucker 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Tucker  of  Sac- 
vaii.cnto. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Ruby  Bond  and  Captain 
Henry  Strout,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized  Saturday 
afternoon  at  tbe  home  of  the  bride's  grandmother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dore,  in  San  Mateo,  Chaplain 
Merton  Minier  of  Camp  Fremont  officiating.  Mrs. 
Raymond  Splivalo  attended  her  cousin  as  matron 
of  honor.  Lieutenant  Edward  Rothchild.  U.  S.  A, 
was  the  best  man.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mis.  William  Bond  and  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Au- 
-u>ius  Spreads.  Upon  their  return  from  their 
wedding  trip  Captain  Strout  and  his  bride  will 
reside  in   Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  entertained  at  din- 
ner Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Redwood 
City,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Girvin,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan, 
and  Miss   Evelyn   Barron. 

Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  at  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park  on  last  Wednesaay  evening,  with 
ner  guests  later  attending  the  bail  at  tbe  home 
of  Mr.    and    Mrs.   James   Flood. 

Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Miss  Betty  Folger  and  Miss  Elena  Folger,  who 
are  passing  a   few  days  in  tbe  southern  city. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  George  Marye,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight  entertained  a  group  of  friends  at 
luncheon    Monday   at   her  home  in   Burlingame. 

Complimenting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bayliss, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from 
their  home  in  New  York,  Mrs.  William  II. 
Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday  at  her  home 
in    Eurlingame. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day afternoon  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo,  her 
guests  including  Lieutenant  Edward  Clark,  Jr., 
!  and  Mrs.  Clark,  Lieutenant  Edmunds  Lyman  and 
Mrs.  Lyman,  Miss  Mary  Donoboe,  Miss  Josephine 
Grant.  Miss  Sophie  Beylard.  Major  Alfred  Davy, 
Captain  Ross  Padgitt,  Lieutenant  Drooks  Sawyer, 
Lieutenant  Garrett  Winne,  and  Lieutenant  Donald 
McLaughlin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club. 

Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales  weie  hosts 
at  dinner  Thursday  evening  at  the  Menlo  Country 
Club. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker.  Mrs. 
George  Marye  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

M".  Alston  Hayne  gave  a  dinner  last  Tuesday 
evening  a:  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  oi 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Heath.  The  guests  included 
?.liss    Roberta    Heath,    Miss    Marth3     Sultun,    Mr. 


"Zerolene  is  the  Best" 


Correct   Lubrication 

for  the  Ford 

Engine 

The  Ford  automobile  engine 
illustrated  here,  like  all  in- 
ternal combustion  engines 
requires  an  oil  that  holds  its' 
full  lubricating:  qualities  at 
cylinder  heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion  chambers  and 
Roes  out  with  exhaust.  ZER- 
OLENE LIGHT  nils  these 
requirements  perfectly,  be- 
cause it  is  correctly  rehnea 
from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base  crude. 


— Say  leading  motor  car  dis- 
tributors, because  the  rec- 
ords of  their  service  depart- 
ments show  that  ZERO- 
LENE, correctly  refined 
from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less 
wear  and  less  carbon  deposit. 
Most  cars  are  now  lubricat- 
ed with  ZEROLENE  be- 
cause their  owners  have 
learned  through  experience 
that  there  is  no  better  oil. 

ZEROLENE  is  the  correct 
oil  ioralltypesot  automobile 
engines.  It  is  the  correct  oil 
for  your  automobile.  Get  our 
lubrication  chart  showing 
the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Frederick  Coon,  Mr.  William  Fisher,  and  Mr. 
Allan   Haven. 

Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sicklen  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Eilita 
Adams.  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
and    Miss    Mary   Julia    Crocker. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  entertained  a  group  of  friends' 
at  a  picnic  Thursday  in  Woodside,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss 
Lola  Lee,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Isabelle  Jen- 
nings, Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  and   Miss   Ethel  Lee. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker  entertained  a  number  of  the 
younger  set  at  a  dinner  and  theatre  party  on 
Friday  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Van  Sick- 
len chaperoned  the  party. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Marye  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  aftci- 
noon  at  the  California  Tea  Shop,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Rear-Admiral  Charles  Gove  and  Mrs. 
Gove,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  Randolph  Miner, 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  and  Miss 
Helen    Keeney. 

Mrs.  William  Irwin  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  gave  a  dinner 
and  theatre  party  on  Saturday  evening,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
McGrann,  Mrs.  George  Marye,  and  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George 
Marye,  her  guests  including  Mrs.  Charles  Josse- 
lyn.  Mrs.  Robert  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch.  Mrs. 
Leroy  Nickel.  Mrs.  lames  Cooper,  Mrs.  Rus=ell 
Wilson,    and    Mrs.    Ira    Pierce. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Larkin  Street  in  houor  of  Mr-;. 
George  Marye. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spcrckels  entertained  a 
house  party  over  the  week-end  i.1  their  home  in 
Sonoma  County. 


War  Art  by  War  Artists. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  blind  French  soldiers 
an  exhibition  and  sale  of  paintings  of  the 
artists  of  the  Allies  is  being  held  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery  this  week,  to  continue  until  next 
Friday  evening,  July  19th.  The  display  in- 
cludes originals  by  such  masters  as  Louis 
Raemaekers,  Jonas,  Poulbot,  Forain,  Pann, 
and   Berne   Bellecourt. 

The  collection  is  brought  to  San  Francisco 
by  M.  Willy  Rogers,  who  is  serving  his  coun- 
try in  this  way,  since  his  wounds  will  no 
longer  permit  him  to  fight  in  the  trenches. 
He  has  just  come  from  a  tour  of  the  larger 
cities  of  South  America,  and  will  take  the 
collection  of  pictures  to  Australia  and  the 
Antipodes  as  soon  as  the  present  exhibition 
is  over. 

The  collection  was  displayed  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Palace  Hotel  for  a  few  days, 
during  which  time  an  admission  charge  was 
made.  The  most  interesting  of  the  paintings, 
together  with  several  canvases  that  have  not 
been  shown  previously,  are  now  in  the  Paul 
Elder  Gallery,  which  is  open  to  the  public. 
There  is  no  admission  charge. 

The  proceeds  for  the  sale  of  the  pictures 
is  to  go  towards  establishing  a  Home  for 
the  Blind  Soldiers  of  France.  The  exhibit 
is  under  the  control  and  patronage  of  the 
general  consul  of  France  and  is  endorsed  by 
the   Friends   of  France. 


Open  House. 

This  week's  Open  Houses  will  be,  as  an- 
nounced for  all  this  month,  down  the  Penin- 
sula. Saturday  evening  the  usual  dance  is 
taken  over  by  the  Officers*  Club  at  Fremont, 
where  all  the  usual  guests  of  the  Open  House 
in  town  are  heartily  welcome. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  July  14th,  the  Open 
House  will  be  of  a  novel  order,  as  Mrs.  Joseph 
SIoss  and  Mrs.  Esberg,  with  homes  adjoining 
in  Mountain  View,  will  unite  in  an  informal 
"'Picnic  Tea,"  which  will  combine  an  attractive 
setting  with  a  substantial   meal   out   of  doors. 

All  questions,  in  Mrs.  Denis  O'SuIlivan's 
absence,  should  be  referred  to  Mrs.  Florence 
Porter  Pfingst,  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  as  tem- 
porary chairman. 


Song  Recital. 
Monsieur  Antoine  de  Vally  will  appear  in 
song  recital  on  Friday  evening,  July  12th,  at 
the  Outdoor  Art  Club,  Mill  Valley.  M.  de 
Vally  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Jessica  Davis 
Nahl  and  Monsieur  Theo.  Marc,  with  Mr. 
John  Manning  at  the  piano.  French,  Belgian, 
and  American  composers  are  represented  on 
the  programme,  which  includes  a  group  of 
the  Belgian  folk-melodies  that  M.  de  Vally 
sings  so  charmingly.  Mrs.  Xahl  will  read 
Lady  Gregory's  Irish  miracle  play.  "The  Trav- 
eling Man."  An  informal  reception  will  be 
held  at   the   club  house   following   the   recital. 


Rugs  are  now  being  made  entirely  from 
fine  tissue  paper  and  mixtures  of  paper  and 
wool.  The  tissue  paper  is  twisted  into  thread 
and    woven    into    a    compact    heavy    mat    or 

fabric. 


SPOT  CASH  PAD)  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert   your   old  jewelry,   silver  and  precious 
stones  whioh  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured     :     Phone  Franklin  8373 
4RT  JEWELRY  SHOP     :     414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theatr* 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and   Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


As  Tolstoy  Saw  Them 

Fifty  years  ago  a  great  countryman  of 
Trozky  and  Lenine,  Tolstoy,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing in  his  "War  and  Peace*'  about  one  of 
the  German  generals  who  fought  on  the  Rus- 
sian  side   against   Napoleon   in    1812: 

"P was  one  of  those  hopelessly,  un- 
alterably self-confident  men  who  would  suffer 
martyrdom  rather  than  yield  his  opinion,  a 
genuine  German,  for  the  very  reason  that  only 
Germans  are  absolutely  certain,  in  their  own 
minds,  of  the  solid  foundation  of  that  ab- 
stract idea — Science ;  that  is  to  say,  the  as- 
sumed knowledge  of  absolute   truth. 

"The  Frenchman  is  self-confident  because 
he  considers  himself  individually,  both  as  re- 
gards mind  and  body,  irresistibly  captivating 
to  either  men  or  women.  The  Englishman  is 
self-confident  through  his  absolute  conviction 
that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  most  fortunately 
constituted  kingdom  in  the  world,  and  be- 
cause, as  an  Englishman,  he  knows  always 
and  in  all  circumstances  what  it  is  requisite 
for  him  to  do,  and  also  knows  that  all  that 
he  does  as  an  Englishman  is  correct  beyond 
cavil.  The  Italian  is  self-confident  because 
he  is  excitable  and  easily  forgets  himself  and 
others.  The  Russian  is  self-confident  for  the 
precise  reason  that  he  knows  nothing,  and 
wishes  to  know  nothing,  because  he  believes 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  anything.  But 
the  German  is  self-confident  in  a  worse  way 
than  all  the  rest,  above  and  beyond  all  the 
rest,  because  he  imagines  that  he  knows  the 
truth — the  science  which  he  has  himself  in- 
vented, but  which  for  him  is  absolute  truth." 


"Do  you  suffer  from  the  climate?"  "Yes,  I 
know  a  man  from  California  that  refuses  to 
talk  about   anything  else." — Washington   Star. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  tbe  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "Thinking  People " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort. 
Service  a"d  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

mm 

fesAnjeks 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
biah  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
fice-Pm  iad  Ha  menu  Diredsr 


HOTEL  WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center,  San  Francisco 

Hotel  Whitcomb  is  the  newest  and  most  mod- 
ern hotel  in  the  city. 

Absolutely  fire-proof,  containing  400  outside 
rooms  and  baths. 

FREE  GARAGE  for  all  guests. 
TEA  SERVICE  and  music  in  SUN  ROOM 
every  afternoon. 

DANCING  every  Saturday  evening. 
Cuisine  and  Service  of  the  best. 
Moderate  Prices. 
American  and  European  Plans.    Rates  $1.50  up. 
J.  H.  VAN  HORNE,  Manager 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  wilil  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Major-General  Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray 
are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Pittsfieid,  Massa- 
chusetts. They  will  return  to  Washington  in  Au- 
gust. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles.  She 
was  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  Miss  Sue  Mor- 
gan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mount  ford  Wilson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  been  visiting  at  Lake 
Tahoe  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  returned  Mon- 
day to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  having 
passed  the  week-end  at  their  ranch  in  the  San 
Joaquin    Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Nichols  and  their  chil- 
dren have  taken  a  house  in  Palo  Alto  for  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  and  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer  have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  a 
visit  in  Tacorna,  where  they  had  a  house  on 
Gravely  Lake.  Captain  Dibblee  has  recently  been 
ordered  from  Camp  Lewis  to  a  post  in  the  Middle 
West. 

Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  are  en- 
tertaining their  daughter,  Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson,  at 
their  home  'in  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  Thompson  will 
remain  in  California  until  the  middle  of  August. 
Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger,  are  visiting  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Fleishhacker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D. 
Rosenbaum,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Scheeline 
have  returned  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  passed 
the   recent   holidays. 

Mrs.  William  Cronan  is  entertaining  at  her 
home  in  Chevy  Chase,  Washington,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Fleming,  wife  of  Brigadier-General  Fleming,  L". 
S.   A.,  who    formerly   resided   in   California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Dc  Pue  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  their  ranch  in  Yolo  County. 
During  their  absence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\  arren 
Matthews  are  occupying  the  De  Pue  home  on 
Sacramento    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnerney  ate  spending 
a  few   days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Cortland    Bishop    of    New    York 
have  arrived  in    California    and    are  spending  sev-    ! 
eral   weeks  at   El   Mirasol. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  left  Sunday  for  the  Wheeler 
home  on  the  McCIoud  River,  where  she  has  joined 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cotcsworth  Head,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  Dei 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtney  Burr  have  given  up 
their  place  in  Burlingame  and  have  come  to  town 
for  the  summer,  naving  taken  a  place  on  Russian 
Hill. 

Commander  Miles  Gorgas,  Miss  Mary  Gorgas, 
and  Miss  Edith  Kynnersley  have  been  spending 
the  past  week  in   San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Henry  Dutton  and  Mrs.  Jefferson  Graves 
left  Wednesday  for  New  York  to  join  Captain 
Dutton  and  Captain  Graves. 

Captain  Frederick  Hussey  left  for  the  East  las; 
Tuesday,  having  just  arrived    from   San   Diego. 

Miss   Helen    St.    Goar    returned    Sunday   evening 
from  Paso    Robles,   where   she  passed  the   holidays 
with  her  parents,   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Henry    St.   Goar. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Eyre    Pinckard    are    passing   sev- 
eral days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  are  enjoying  a 
visit  of  several  days  at  Del  Monte.  Later  in  the 
season  they  will  leave   for   Tallac. 

Mr.  Frederick  Tillmann,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  on  a  furlough,  will  leave  in  a 
few  days   for  his  Eastern   station. 

Mr.  Harry  Miller,  who  has  been  with  the  Of- 
ficers' Training  Camp  at  Camp  Fremont,  has  left 
for  Atlanta,  Georgia,  where  he  will  be  stationed 
for   some  months. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Heebner  passed  the  week-end  in 
Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Heiman. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  Gaddis  and  Mrs. 
Gaddis  have  left  Yerba  Buena.  The  naval  of- 
ficer has  gone  East,  while  Mrs.  Gaddis  has  gone 
to  Berkeley  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Berry- 
hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  days  in 
Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Hart  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer   at    Wawona. 

Mrs.  Paul  Jones  did  not  accompany  Lieutenant 
Jones  on  his  trip  to  the  Orient,  but  will  remain 
at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mailliard  have  gone  to 
Tahoe,  where  they  have  taken  the  home  of  Major 
Stewart  White  for  the  summer.  Mrs.  Temple 
Bridgman  is  passing  a  few  weeks  with  her  par- 
ents, awaiting  the  return  of  Mr.  Bridgman  from 
a  business  trip.  Upon  his  arrival  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bridgman  will  leave  for  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hewitt  Davenport  passed  the 
week-end'  at  their  ranch  at  Preston  in  Sonoma 
County. 

The  Misses  Olga  and  Martha  Triest  are  spend- 
ing the  month  of  July  at  Tahoe  Tavern. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  is  visiting  in  San 
Pedro  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Algernon 
Gibson. 

Captain  de  la  Morandiere,  who  has  been  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  for  several  weeks,  has  gone  to 
Fort    Sill,    Oklahoma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  will  return  in  a 
few  days  to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a 
visit  in  New  York  and  Washington. 

Miss  Isabelle  May  has  been  spending  several 
days  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Peter  Martin  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.   Eleanor  Martin  on  Broadway. 

Dr.     Cullen    Welty    and    Mrs.    Welty    and    their 


children  are  enjoying  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
the   Yosemite    Valley. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  her  two  small  sons  will 
pass  the  summer  at  Coronado,  where  they  have 
taken  a  house  so  as  to  be  near  Lieutenant  Kecncy. 

Mrs.  George  Marye  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Hutchins 
left  Thursday  for  the  East.  Mrs.  Huichins  will 
remain  for  the  summer  in  Crosse,  near  Detroit, 
while  Mrs.  Marye  will  go  to  Washington  for  a 
brief  visit  before  leaving  for  Bar  Harbor,  where 
she  will  spend  the  summer.  Later  in  the  season 
Mrs.  Marye  will  go  to  White  Sulphur  Springs  to 
join  Miss  Flora  Doyle  and  Miss  Helen  Marye,  who 
have  been  occupying  a  cottage  there  with  Mrs. 
Andrew   Moreland   and    Miss   Sara    Moreland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  Booth  Knox  have  as 
guests  at  their  home  near  Santiago,  Spain,  Com- 
tesse  Thcrese  de  Castellane  and  Mme.  Clare 
Morel  of  London.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knox  will  spend 
the    summer    at    San    Sebastian. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  who  have  been 
in  Boston  for  the  past  six  months,  are  expected 
to  return  soon  for  the  summer.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent  visiting   at   various   places  on   Long   Island. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mrs.  J.  O.  Egleston,  Salt  Lake  City;  Captain  A. 
K.  Farris,  Sydney,  Australia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Mott,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  E.  E.  Mantell,  Mon- 
terey; Mr.  Robert  Montell,  Santa  Barbara;  Mr. 
William  Gordon  Beecher,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Harlan 
Shoemaker   and   party,    Los  Angeles. 


The  Italians  are  said  to  be  doing  in  Al- 
bania exactly  what  Americans  did  in  the 
Philippines  in  helping  and  uplifting  a  popu- 
lation in  need  of  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment. Had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  the 
Italians  there  the  poor  Albanians  would  have 
starved.  The  Italians  have  given  these  people 
food,  employment,  education,  and  security. 
Wheat,  corn,  and  rice  have  been  imported 
into  the  country,  and  the  foodstuffs  have  been 
distributed  free  to  the  indigent  and  sold  at 
reasonable  prices  to  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  Experimental  farms  have 
been  opened,  schools  have  been  instituted, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  courts  of  justice 
which  hitherto  had  been  nonexistent  in  the 
country  have  been  established  and  Albanian 
judges  placed  at  their  heads  whenever  pos- 
sible. Brigandage  has  virtually  disappeared 
from  Albania,  and  the  Albanians  welcome  the 
Italians  as  benefactors  and  friends.  Several 
hundred  miles  of  beautiful,  durable  roads 
have  been  built;  tunnels,  bridges,  and  rail- 
ways have  been  constructed.  Nine  piers  have 
been  erected  in  Valona  Harbor  and  eight  in 
Santa  Quaranta.  Barracks  and  hospitals  con- 
taining 4000  beds  have  been  established.  In 
order  to  have  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead 
in  the  centre  of  the  villages  discontinued, 
cemeteries  have  been  created  in  the  outskirts 
of  villages  and  towns.  Telegraphic,  tele- 
phonic, and  wireless  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished and  the  Italians  are  now  engaging  in 
reclaiming  the  marshy  zone  surrounding  Va- 
lona and  comprising  about  6000  acres. 


In  Paris  the  Municipal  Council  recently  de- 
cided that  this  year  no  prizes  for  scholarship 
or  merit  were  to  be  awarded  in  the  schools 
of  the  capital.  Instead  of  buying  costly  books 
and  silver  and  gold  medals  the  money  will 
be  expended  in  sending  the  poorer  children 
out  of  the  city,  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
bombardment.  And  the  pupils  have  agreed 
heartily  to  the  plan. 


Senator  Herriot,  mayor  of  Lyon,  and  the 
city  council  have  given  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  to  a  new  bridge  over  the  River 
Rhone,  which  will  be  opened  on  July  14th. 
The  bridge  has  been  built  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  The  Wilson  bridge  parallels  a 
bridge  which  for  a  century  has  borne  the  name 
of    Lafayette   bridge. 


THE  GERMAN  MINE. 

The  company  commander  was  establishing 
his  headquarters  in  a  newly  captured  German 
dugout  of  substantial  material  and  ample  pro- 
portions. On  this  particular  day  the  task  al- 
lotted to  his  battalion  was  the  fairly  simple 
one  of  occupying  and  consolidating  whatever 
the  bombardment  and  the  assaulting  troops 
had  left  of  the  enemies'  reserve  line.  The 
attack  has  been  launched  at  dawn,  and  the 
morning  had  been  well  spent  in  cleaning  up 
the  captured  zone ;  that  is  to  say,  hauling 
Germans  out  of  dugouts  and  collecting  ma- 
teriel and  trophies  of  war.  As  a  sport  it  is 
more  exciting  than  ratting,  for  a  cornered 
Prussian  is  sometimes  extremely  peevish, 
says  Captain  H.  B.  C.  Pollard,  author  of 
"The   Story  of  Ypres." 

The  prisoners  had  been  sent  back  to  the 
divisional  cage  prepared  in  advance  for  their 
reception.  .  .  .  The  battle  had  gone  well, 
and  parties  moving  backward  and  forward 
to  the  new  front  line  announced  that  all  ob- 
jectives had  been   taken. 

The  excitement  being  over  .  .  .  the  com- 
pany commander  went  house-hunting.  He  had 
selected  the  best  of  the  available  dugouts  for 
his  headquarters  and  being  a  tidy  as  well  as 
a  practical  man  had  started  arranging  it  to 
his  liking.  A  sergeant  and  three  men  formed 
his  scene-shifting  party.  They  had  soon  re- 
set the  rough  furniture  of  the  German  dugout 
to  suit  his  needs,  and  he,  with  the  air  of  a 
proud  proprietor,  was  taking  stock  of  the  new 
dwelling  and  examining  the  primitive  attempts 
at  decoration  that  the  former  occupants  had 
made. 

The  sergeant  went  exploring  with  an  electric 
flashlight  down  a  narrow  side  passage  that 
branched  off  from  a  corner  of  the  dugout.  He 
was  away  half  a  minute  or  so  and  then  came 
back.  "Please,  sir,  I  think  you  had  better 
have  a  look  at  this,"  he  said.  "I  think  it's  a 
mine." 

"A  what?" 

"A  mine,  sir;  an  explosive  mine." 

The  O.  C.  Company  grabbed  up  his  flash 
lamp  and  joined  the  sergeant.  Together  they 
went  down  the  passage,  which  was  only  a  few 
yards  long,  cut  deep  into  the  chalk  and  slant- 
ing even  more  steeply  than  the  incline  that 
led  to  the  dugout.  At  the  end  of  the  passage 
were  two  gray  painted  boxes  from  which  pro- 
jected wires. 

"I  wouldn't  go  any  nearer,  sir;  it  might  be 
a  trap  and  any  one  of  them  wires  might  set  it 
off  if  you  touch  them." 

The  captain  gazed  at  the  boxes  with  distinct 
annoyance  and  perplexity.  They  looked  ex- 
tremely ill-favored  and  vicious  in  the  silence 
of  the  passage  ;  they  were  peculiarly  suggestive 
of  evil. 

"H'm,"  said  he  at  last;  "looks  like  a  job 
for  the  sappers.  Send  a  man  for  an  R.  E. 
expert,  will  you,  sergeant,  and  post  a  sentry 
over  the  entrance  so  that  no  one  can  mess 
about  with  the  thing." 

Dusk  was  falling  when  a  weary  sapper  of- 
ficer and  a  squad  of  men  arrived.  "You  have 
got  a  mine  or  something  in  here,  haven't 
you  ?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  down  in  this  corner,"  said  the  O.  C. 
"Let  me  show  you." 

Mines  and  countermines  are  part  of  the 
sapper's  dreadful  trade,  and  such  is  the  in- 
genuity of  the  German  that  specialists  in  ex- 
plosive machines  have  to  examine  all  captured 
dugouts  or  abandoned  strongholds  in  order 
to  detect  the  mines  that  the  German  pre- 
pares for  the  next  occupant.  The  sapper  of- 
ficer took  a  sheer  delight  in  drawing  the 
teeth  of  such  devices. 


"Yes,"  said  he  as  he  examined  the  cases, 
"looks  a  bit  complicated,  but  I  don't  think  it's 
very  hard  to  deal  with.  You  see,  they  did 
not  expect  our  attack  and  most  of  these  ma- 
chines are  not  set  except  when  they  evacuate 
a  place  of  their  own  and  leave  us  to  find  it 
empty  as  a  surprise.  You  had  better  with- 
draw all  your  men  from  this  area  while  I 
dismount  it.  .  .  .  I'll  let  you  know  when 
it's  over." 

The  company  commander  cleared  out  his 
men  and  saw  that  nobody,  was  left  in  the 
trench  overhead.  A  few  minutes  passed  with- 
out any  disturbing  explosion,  then  the  sapper 
reappeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  dugout.  "All 
over  now  ;  you  can  come  back,"  he  said. 

"What  was  it?"  asked  the  company  com- 
mander. 

"Perfectly  safe,"  said  the  sapper.  "It 
wasn't  a  mine  at  all,  but  some  old  telephone 
gear  on  the  top  of  two  boxes." 

"Oh,"  said  the  company  commander,  "sorry 
to  have  worried  you,  but  it  looked  like  a 
mine,  you  know.     What  was  in  the  boxes?" 

"Just  a  few  stores,"  said  the  sapper  cheer- 
fully. "I  rather  fancy  the  German  lieutenant 
had  his  larder  there — sausages,  cakes,  and  so 
on." 

"Good  for  us !"  said  the  company  com- 
mander. 

"Afraid  not,"  said  the  sapper.  "What's 
mine  is  mine!" — Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Mme.  Bernhardt. 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  her  grand- 
daughter, Mile.  Lysiane  Bernhardt,  will  speak 
at  the  gallery  of  the  Hill  Tolerton  Print 
Rooms,  540  Sutter  Street,  on  Tuesday,  July 
16th,  at  a  quarter  before  two.  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt's  theatrical  engagements  make  it  neces- 
sary for  her  to  speak  promptly  at  this  hour. 
Mile.  Bernhardt  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  the 
'Vision  of  France."  She  has  been  in  France 
on  the  firing  line  within  the  last  year  and 
has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  present  con- 
ditions of  art  and  the  artists  in  France.  Mme. 
Bernhardt  is  at  the  head  of  the  French 
Artists  Fund  and  the  proceeds  of  the  lecture 
are  to  be  devoted  to  that  fund.  Mile.  Bern- 
hardt is  the  younger  daughter  of  Maurice 
Bernhardt,  Mme.  Bernhardt's  only  child. 


One  of  the  most  intensive  conservation 
movements  in  the  history  of  America  is  be- 
ing carried  on  now,  according  to  a  New  York 
contractor.  Instead  of  tearing  down  honestly 
built,  substantial  structures  contractors  are 
looking  them  over  with  an  eye  to  conserving 
them,  by  skillful  alterations,  to  serve  present 
needs,  in  which  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
play  a  prominent  role.  A  great  number  of 
business  buildings  are  being  modernized.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  bank  build- 
ings. Banks  have  enjoyed  an  unprecedented 
rush  of  business,  and  have  added  Liberty 
Loan  departments  to  aid  the  government. 
The  increased  business  has  occasioned  the 
need  of  additional  space.  The  best  present 
solution  of  the  building  problem  has  been 
found  to  lie  in  remodeling.  The  two  princi- 
pal reasons  for  remodeling  are  the  utilitarian 
and  the  aesthetic.  This  is  true  not  only  in 
regard  to  banking  quarters,  but  applies  equally 
to  the  efficient  arrangement  of  space  in  big 
business    organizations. 


"A  man  should  always  speak  the  truth." 
"True,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "But  hu- 
man intelligence  is  sometimes  deceived  and  a 
man  is  likely  to  assume  that  everything  he 
believes  is  necessarily  true." — Washington 
Star. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He — How  is  it  that  you  never  suffer  from 
the  cold?  She — Oh,  I'm  always  wrapped  up 
in  my  work. — Widow. 

Mrs.  Kelly — So  they  sint  your  poor  little 
Timmy  to  the  refarmitery-  Such  a  good  child, 
too.  Mrs.  O  'Grady — Sure  an'  he  wor  that, 
Mrs.     Kelly.      Iverything     thot     darlint     iver 
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sthole  he'd  bring  roight  home  to  his  mother. 
— Boston   Transcript. 

Ted Is  he  pro-Ally  or  pro-German  :     -\  eJ 

Xeither.     He's  pro-money. — Town  Topics. 

"One  must  not  confuse  liberty  with  license." 
"Xo,  especially  when  thinking  of  a  marriage 
license." — Life. 

"Do  you  believe  in  telepathy?"  "No;  we 
always  have  a  homeopathic  doctor." — Balti- 
more American. 

"How  is  she  at  bridge — strong?"  "Her 
bridge  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  whole 
family." — Dallas  News. 

Kind  Old  Lady— I  expect  you  have  had  a 
great  many  trials,  my  poor  man.  Tramp — 
Yes,  but  only  two  convictions,  lady.—- Boston 
Transcript. 

"Bill  says  his  soldier  life  reminds  him  daily 
of  home  and  mother."  "How  is  that?" 
"They  won't  let  him  sleep  late  mornings." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"My  friend  is  in  paradoxical  trouble?" 
"What  kind  is  that?"  "He  is  in  a  hole  be- 
cause he  couldn't  find  an  opening." — Balti- 
more American. 

Parson — Cheer  up.  sister ;  your  husband  is 
now  in  heaven.  Widow  (sobbing) — Yes,  and 
so  is  his  first  wife,  whom  he  fairly  idolized. 
— Xew  York  Globe. 

Reggie — I've  got  a  beastly  cold  in  my  head. 
Miss  Kean — Never  mind.  Reggie.  Don't 
grumble.  Even  if  it  is  only  a  cold,  it's  some- 
thing.— Boston   Transcript. 

History  Teacher — And  Achilles'  most  ten- 
der spot  was  his  heel.  Sweet  Young  Knil- 
terine — Lucky  boy — that  shows  he  didn't  have 
corns. — Florida   Tim es-Union. 

Prison  Visitor  (sympathetically) — Y'ou  poor 
fellow  !  You'll  be  glad  when  your  time  is  up, 
won't  you?  Convict — Not  particularly,  miss; 
I'm  in  for  life. — Snark's  Annual. 

Bacon — When  it  comes  to  asking  questions 
a  boy  can't  be  beat.  Egbert — What's  the  rea- 
son he  can't?  Didn't  you  ever  take  a  girl 
to  a  baseball  game  ? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Did  you  mail  that  letter  I  gave  you  yes- 
terday ?"  "N-no,  my  dear.  I  whistled  to  the 
man  in  the  postal  airplane,  but  he  couldn't 
come    down    after    it." — Kansas    City   Journal. 

"I've  cured  my  husband's  insomnia."  "How 
did  you  do  it  ?"  "Pretended  I  was  ill  and  had 
the    doctor   prescribe    medicine   which    Henry 
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was    to    give    me    every    half-hour    all    nigtar 
long." — Houston  Post. 

"Semper  fidelis,"  announced  the  hobo. 
"Dat*s  me."  "Sic  semper,"  chirped  the  head 
of  the  house,  and  the  bulldog  promptly  re- 
sponded.— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"He's  certainly  playing  in  luck."  "What's 
the  matter  now  ?"  "It  turns  out  that  his 
wife  can  make  as  good  muffins  and  biscuits 
out  of  war  flour  as  she  could  out  of  wheat/' 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Driver — Yes,  I  married  my  old  girl 
through  sympathy,  like.  Yer  see,  I  knocked 
*er  down  wiv  me  old  taxi.     The  Misogynist — 


They  ought  to  make  that  compulsory-  There 
wouldn't  be  so  many  blinkin'  accidents  then. — 
Punch. 

"Everything  I  have  in  this  world  I  owe  to 
my  wife."  "I'm  almost  like  you,  too.  Every- 
thing I  owe  for  in  this  world  my  wife  bought." 
— London  Answers. 

"No,"  said  she.  "I  can  only  be  a  sister  to 
you."  "Very  well,"  said  he.  "I  must  be  going. 
I  had  expected  a  different  answer  from  you, 
but — well,  good-night !"  "George  I"  she  fal- 
tered, as  he  started  out  into  the  night. 
"George !"  "What  is  it?"  he  asked,  very 
crossly.  "Aren't  you  going  to  kiss  your  sister 
good-night  ?" — Stray   Stories. 
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The  Latest  Mooney  Appeal. 

The  Minnesota  Trades'  Union  League,  in  annual 
meeting'  at  Virginia,  Minnesota,  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  addressed  a  protest  to  President  Wilson  against 
the  hanging  of  Thomas  Mooney.  Pray  what  does, 
or  can,  the  Minnesota  Trades'  Union  League  know 
about  the  Mooney  case  ?  Has  any  member  of  that  body 
read  the  complaint?  Has  any  member  heard,  or  read, 
the  testimony?  We  will  venture  something  handsome 
that  none  has  any  knowledge  of  the  case  entitling  him 
to  an  opinion  about  it  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
protest  of  the  Minnesota  Trades'  Union  League  is  not 
the  voice  of  knowledge  or  conscience.  It  is  the  voice 
of  a  suborned  prejudice  adroitly  worked  to  lend  itself 
to  a  vicious  appeal  from  the  Law  to  the  furce  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

In  the  action  of  the  Minnesota  Trades'  Union  League 
we  have  a  concrete  instance  illustrating  the  method 
and  character  of  the  widespread  movement  to  save  the 
neck  of  this  unspeakable  wretch  Mooney.  Xobody — if 
we  except  a  few  hired  lawyers — who  has  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  case,  and  thereby  a  right  to  judgment 
concerning  it  has  made  appeal  in  Mooney's  favor.  The 
demand  is  from  ignorance  and  organized  and  political 
social  force.    The  movement  is  one  worked  up  by  adroit 


and  artificial  methods.  Xo  voice  heard  in  Mooney's  be- 
half has  any  warrant  in  knowledge  and  the  right  of 
judgment.  From  President  Wilson  down  the  line  to  the 
Minnesota  Trades'  Union  League  ignorance,  prejudice, 
and  presumption  form  the  inspiring  and  moving  motive. 

Mooney  is,  or  is  not.  guilty  of  a  crime  of  monstrous 
atrocity.  A  court  of  justice  after  due  process,  in  which 
he  was  ably  defended,  has  adjudged  Mooney  guilty. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  reviewed  the 
procedure  of  the  trial  court  and  has  certified  its  regu- 
larity. The  community  of  San  Francisco,  in  close 
touch  with  the  matter  at  all  points,  is  convinced  of  his 
guilt.  In  no  legal  or  intelligent  mind  is  there  the 
slightest  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict  as  thus 
rendered  and  confirmed. 

The  issue  in  this  case  as  it  has  been  defined  by  the 
movement  outside  the  law  to  save  Mooney  is  now  less 
as  to  Mooney's  guilt  or  innocence  than  as  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Law.  Mooney.  convicted  under  the  Law, 
has  appealed  from  the  verdict  of  the  Law  to  the  polit- 
ical and  social  power  of  organized  labor.  The  question 
now  is  shall  the  Law  govern,  or  shall  it  yield  to  a 
force  outside  the  law.  In  other  words  is  Law  master 
in  this  country,  or  are  we  under  the  dominion  of  organ- 
ized labor? 

One  Week  of  Congress. 

It  has  not  been  easy  in  this  past  ten  days  to  follow  the 
windings  and  cross-purposes  of  the  situation  at  Wash- 
ington as  it  has  related  to  pending  legislation  and  to  the 
universal  desire  for  early  recess.  The  Administration 
has  been  anxious  to  stave  off  a  vote  in  Congress  on  pro- 
hibition, suffrage,  draft  discussion,  and  other  unpleasant 
things.  And,  to  gain  surcease  from  these  annoyances, 
it  has  been  willipg  to  send  a  lot  of  legislation  to  the 
junkpile — to  rub  along  with  "continuing  resolutions" 
instead  of  direct  appropriations  if  only  Congress  would 
get  itself  out  of  the  way.  All  this  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  the  House  leaders.  It  fitted 
in.  too,  with  the  plans  of  many  candidates  for  re- 
election, whose  dearest  wish  has  been  to  get  home  and 
look  after  their  campaign  interests.  But  to  get  all  the 
elements  to  agree  was  a  heavy  undertaking.  Difficult 
as  it  was.  it  had  just  been  accomplished  when  the  Presi- 
dent decided  that  he  must  have  legislation  giving  him 
authority  over  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems. 
The  word  was  passed  and  the  House,- under  the  plea 
that  the  President  insisted  on  this  particular  bill  before 
the  scheduled  recess,  put  it  through  in  jig  time. 

But  through  some  error  a  different  instruction  had 
been  passed  out  to  the  Administration  leaders  in  the 
Senate.  Senators  Martin  and  Simmons  understood 
that  the  President  was  not  insistent  upon  the  passing  of 
the  wire-control  bill  before  recess,  although  the  House 
leaders  said  that  he  was.  The  dispute  became  violent. 
Secretary  Tumulty,  it  appeared,  had  issued  a  demand  to 
the  latter  in  the  President's  name  to  pass  the  bill  in 
short  order.  Martin  produced  a  note  from  the  Presi- 
dent asking  passage  before  recess  if  it  were  "prac- 
ticable." thus  indicating  that  there  was  no  great  hurry. 
At  this  point  the  Senate  decided  to  adjourn  for  a 
month  and  sent  a  joint  resolution  to  this  effect  over 
to  the  House,  but  the  latter,  refusing  to  be  placed 
even  in  a  constructive  attitude  of  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes,  refused  acceptance  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Upon  this  situation  Senators  Martin  and  Simmons, 
who  in  good  faith  thought  they  were  working  the  Ad- 
ministration programme  in  regard  to  the  recess,  found 
themselves  vastly  embarrassed.  They  clamored  for  an 
audience  with  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  what  was  really  wanted,  and  after  some  hours'  delay 
they  were  bidden  to  the  presence.  Later  they  re- 
turned, and  not  in  the  best  of  humor.  Cloak-room 
reports  of  the  interview  picture  the  President  as 
quite  contemptuous  of  parliamentary  troubles.    What  he 


wanted  was  what  he  wanted,  namely,  to  stave  him  off 
of  annoying  matters  and  to  get  the  wire-bill  through 
at  once.  How  it  was  to  be  done  he  didn't  care.  It  was 
the  business  of  Martin.  Simmons,  and  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders  to  go  back  to  the  Capitoi  and  put  the  job 
through  right  away.  Glad  to  have  seen  you !  Good- 
by  !     This  way  out ! 

Thus  informed  of  what  was  wanted,  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  went  into  session.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  the  committee  was  out  of  sympathy  with  tlie 
wire-control  proposal.  Mr.  Burleson  does  not  enjoy 
the  favor  of  that  committee  and  nobodv  was  authorized 
to  give  assurances  that  the  President  would  not  put 
that  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  wire  systems.  There 
was  a  prolonged,  heated,  and  fruitless  session  of  the 
committee.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  a  day  or  two 
later,  only  seven  members  being  present,  Senator  Lewis 
got  the  committee  to  abandon  its  original  intention  of 
having  hearings  on  the  bill.  A  compromise  was  ef- 
fected under  which  it  was  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
without  recommendation.  This  started  a  row  in  which 
Penrose.  Smith,  and  others  declared  in  no  uncertain 
terms  their  resentment  of  the  proposal  as  unnecessary. 
as  being  socialistic  in  its  tendencies,  a  sop  to  organized 
labor,  and  as  otherwise  objectionable.  However,  under 
administrative  pressure  the  bill  was  finally  put  through 

The  above  recital  is  of  importance  chiefly  as  it  illus- 
trates that  legislative  business  is  proceeding  in  a 
haphazard  manner.  There  is  lirtle  understanding  and 
less  sympathy  between  the  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  Policies  and  programmes,  save  negative 
ones,  are  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  this  cond'tion 
shall  obtain. 

The  Matter  of  Wire  Control. 

The  President  has  been  given  authority  by  Act  of 
Congress  to  take  in  possesion^  E?^r^ontrol — precisely  as 
in  the  case  of  the  railroads — the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph services  of  the  country.  Why  this  authority 
should  have  been  asked,  or  why  granted,  we  are  unable 
to  see.  The  telephone  and  telegraph  services  are  in 
loyal  and  expert  hands,  subject  at  instant  notice  to  any 
demands  the  government  may  make  upon  them.  There 
is  no  suggestion  that  they  have  failed  at  any  time  since 
we  have  entered  the  war,  or  that  there  is  any  likeli- 
hood of  their  failing.  True,  a  few  days  back  there 
was  talk  of  a  strike  of  telegraph  operators,  but  it  came, 
not  from  inside  the  service,  but  from  an  outside  source. 
It  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  in  other  fields  to 
force  the  telegraph  under  control  of  unionism.  The 
little  scare  scared  nobody  who  did  not  wish  to  be 
scared. 

It  is  not  obvious  or  believable  that  the  government 
in  control  of  the  telegraph  could  get  better  service 
than  it  is  getting  now.  It  is  both  obvious  and  believable 
— in  view  of  many  circumstances — that  the  government 
in  possession  and  control  of  the  wires  would  do  as  it 
has  done  in  certain  other  matters,  namely,  permit  the 
leaders  of  unionism  to  bring  the  telegraph  operators 
under  the  general  discipline  of  unionized  labor.  This 
purpose,  in  truth,  is  in  the  background  of  the  whole 
movement.  Unionism  wants  the  telegraph  service  and 
it  will  get  it  if  it  can. 

Affiliation  of  the  telegraph  service  of  the  country 
with  a  system  which  employs  the  strike  as  one  of  its 
weapons  would  be  a  most  serious  fact.  Give  to  the 
unions  authority  to  command  sympathetic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  telegraph  workers  and  they  could  easily 
paralyze  transportation  and  industry  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  The  telegraphers  themselves 
are  conscious  of  the  potentialities  of  their  service  and 
have  always  resisted  attempts  to  ally  them  with  other 
non-related  interests.  They  do  not  want  • 
ized.  to  be  made  subject  to  the  Federa 
They  ask  to  be  let  alone — left  free  to  pti" 
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S         ate    and   apart    from   associations   tending  to  bind 
them  to  other  people's  contentions. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authority  given  to  the 
President  will  be'  held  in  abeyance.  Far  more  is  to  be 
expected  for  the  government  and  for  everybody  else 
from  the  telegraph  as  now  organized  and  administered 
than  from  government  possession  and  control 


The  Tampico  Situation. 

The  oil  fields  of  Mexico  are  wholly  in  American  and 
British  hands,  held  under  concessions  granted  by  the 
Mexican  government  many  years  ago.  Xo  less  than 
S300.000.000  of  American  and  British  money  is  invested 
in  these  lands,  inclusive  of  leases,  drilling  camps,  roads 
and  bridges,  water  lines  and  systems,  pipe  lines,  pump- 
ing stations,  steel  storage  tanks,  with  other  facilities 
and  properties  necessary  to  make  the  development  cf 
petroleum  lands  a  business  commercially  practicable. 

There  has  never  been  a  question  about  the  owner- 
ship of  these  oil  lands  and  the  right  of  private  owners 
to  extract  oil  from  them  until  about  a  year  ago. 
when  a  new  Mexican  constitution  was  promulgated 
under  authority  of  the  Carranza  regime  providing 
I  Paragraph  4.  Article  27  >  that  direct  ownership 
of  certain  products,  including  "petroleum  and  all 
hydro-carbons,  solid  liquid  or  gaseous."  is  vested  in 
the  government.  This  new  constitution  further  pro- 
vides that  licenses  to  extract  oil  from  lands  may 
be  granted  by  the  government  to  Mexicans  and  Mexi- 
can corporations  only.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment protested  against  this  provision  before  the  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  but  President  Carranza's  answer 
was  a  decree,  described  as  a  "tax  law."  which  provides 
that  landowners  shall  pay  cash  rent  and  royalty  in 
cash  or  in  kind  to  the  Mexican  government  for  de- 
veloping their  own  lands.  A  schedule  of  rates  was  con- 
tained in  the  decree.  Five  pesos  per  hectare  per  an- 
num must  be  paid  to  the  government  where  a  lessee 
pavs  no  rent  to  the  owner,  and  5  per  cent,  of  products 
in  cash  or  in  kind  must  be  paid  to  the  government  by 
those  paying  no  royalties.  It  was  still  further  declared 
that  "all  petroleum  lands  not  registered  in  the  form 
prescribed  in  this  article  shall  be  considered  un- 
claimed." In  effect  this  amounts  to  confiscation  on  part 
of  the  Carranza  government  of  properties  duly  con- 
ceded by  previous  governments  to  private  ownership 
and  developed  by  private  initiative  and  at  private  cost. 


Through  Ambass--'1"-.,  Fletcher  the  United  States 
government  has  protested  in  terms  of  definite  positive- 
ness.  It  will  not.  so  its  ambassador  declares,  tolerate 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  government  a  procedure 
of  bald  confiscation.  The  specific  contention  in  sup- 
port of  American  rights  in  the  oil  fields  are  not  set 
forth  in  Ambassador  Fletcher's  protest,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  known  and  firmly  based.  The  rights  of 
American  owners  came  through  purchase  of  original 
Spanish  grants  made  before  petroleum  was  known. 
Materials  beneath  the  soil  became  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  land,  with  certain  minerals  excepted. 
The  right  to  private  ownership  in  petroleum  was  spe- 
cifically recognized  in  Mexican  mining  laws  enacted  in 
1884.  1902.  and  1910.  In  1905  the  Mexican  Academy 
of  Jurisprudence  voted  down  a  proposal  to  classify 
petroleum  within  the  reserved  restriction.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  "proposed  law  would  be  confiscatory"  in 
that  it  would  deprive  landowners  and  lessees  of  "rights 
fixed  by  established  law."  The  only  dissent  from  this 
judgment  came  from  the  member  who  made  the  pro- 
posal.   

As  Mexican  law  stood  at  the  time  rights  were  secured 
by  private  owners  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
"petroleum  and  gaseous  springs"  might  be  developed 
and  enjoyed  without  restriction  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Again,  a  Mexican  mining  law  of  1S92  provides 
that  certain  specific  mineral  substances  call  for  specific 
governmental  concession  before  they  can  be  worked. 
Petroleum  is  not  named  in  the  list.  In  this  same  law- 
it  is  provided  that  "the  owner  of  the  land  may  freely 
work,  without  a  special  concession  in  any  case  which- 
ever." certain  substances,  including  "mineral  fuels, 
oils."  Another  article  provides  that  "all  mining  prop- 
erty legally  acquired  and  such  as  hereafter  may  be 
acquired  in  pursuance  of  this  law  shall  be  irrevocable 
and  ;  erpetual.  so  long  as  the  Federal  property  tax  is 
Further  recognition  of  the  rights  of  private 
rship  in' petroleum  was  made  in  a  Mexican  law 
...  became  effective  on  January  1.  1910:  "deposits 


of  mineral  fuel  of  whatever  form  or  variety"  are  "the 
exclusive  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil."  A  law  of 
1887  provides  that  mines  of  petroleum  "shall  be  exempt 
from  all  Federal,  local,  and  municipal  tax  except  the 
stamp  tax."  It  is  upon  the  basis  of  these  laws  that 
American  owners  of  oil  lands  in  Mexico  maintain  their 

rights.  

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  inspiration  of  the 
new  Mexican  government  in  its  attempt  to  rewrite  the 
laws  governing  the  working  of  oil  fields  and  in  so 
doing  to  confiscate  the  holdings  of  the  American  and 
British  operators  in  the  Tampico  district.  When  some 
five  years  ago  Americans  resident  in  Mexico  were 
ordered  by  the  Washington  government  to  abandon 
the  country,  their  places  were  largely  taken  by 
Germans  under  orders  from  Berlin.  Thus  there  has 
grown  up  in  Mexico  a  German  influence  so  widespread 
and  powerful  as  to  dominate  both  the  business  and  the 
politics  of  the  country.  President  Carranza  is  in  the 
hands  of  German  "advisers"  who  have  advanced  money 
to  his  government  and  in  other  ways  have  established 
a  dominating  authority  over  Mexican  affairs.  Through 
these  agents  Germany  is  seeking  to  drive  the  Ameri- 
can and  British  oil  operators  from  Tampico,  and  they 
are  using  the  Carranza  government  to  this  end.  It  was 
under  German  dictation  that  the  constitution  of  last 
year  was  promulgated  and  that  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment is  now  seeking  to  impose  a  prohibitory  tax  upon 
the  activities  of  British  and  American  citizens  in  the 
Tampico  fields.  

The  calculation  of  Carranza's  German  masters  is  that 
the  Washington  government  will  adhere  to  its  former 
policy  of  non-interference  in  matters  relative  to  the 
interest  of  American  residents  in  Mexico.  Having 
yielded  before,  they  now  expect  it  to  yield  again.  They 
are  taking  the  pleasant  assurances  of  friendship  re- 
cently expressed  by  President  Wilson  to  a  group  of 
visiting  Mexican  editors  as  an  authoritative  nullifica- 
tion of  the  positive  declaration  of  Ambassador  Fletcher 
in  his  recent  note  of  protest  to  the  Carranza  govern- 
ment This  view,  we  are  bound  to  say.  is  not  unreason- 
able when  we  consider  the  record  of  our  dealings  with 
the  Mexican  government  in  recent  times.  However, 
we  are  led  to  hope  that  the  Washington  government 
meant  what  it  said  through  Ambassador  Fletcher, 
namely,  that  Carranza  will  not  be  permitted  to  alter  the 
conditions  of  American  property  rights  in  Mexico  and 
in  so  doing  to,  in  effect,  nullify  American  ownership  in 
petroleum  lands  and  practically  to  confiscate  the  great 
American  investment  made  in  the  Tampico  fields.  Ef- 
fective action  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  govern- 
ment will,  it  is  true,  call  for  a  pretty  sharp  reversal  of 
policy ;  nevertheless  such  reversal  will  probably  be 
made.  

In  this  connection  it  is  an  amazing  fact,  and  one 
which,  no  doubt,  has  had  its  effect  in  inspiring  Mexican 
pretensions,  that  while  the  Carranza  government  in  a 
multitude  of  ways  is  exhibiting  its  unfriendliness  to 
American  interests,  the  Washington  government  is  di- 
rectly playing  into  their  hands.  While  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  denying  themselves  accustomed 
necessities  and  luxuries  to  the  end  of  supplying  and  sup- 
porting their  allies  in  Europe,  a  very  considerable  di- 
version of  foodstuffs  is  being  made  to  Mexico.  The 
embargo  upon  exports  to  Mexico  has  been  raised.  Food 
in  large  quantities,  presumably  saved  for  our  allies  in 
Europe,  is  being  sent  to  Mexico.  In  view  of  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Carranza  gov- 
ernment is  swelled  up  with  the  notion  that  it  may  with 
impunity  play  any  game  it  pleases  with  American  in- 
terests despite  protests  and  prohibitions.  In  truth  we 
are  ourselves  sometimes  disposed  to  fear  that  behind 
the  mailed  fist  of  Ambassador  Fletcher  there  is  a  soft 
and  yielding  hand.  Let  us  hope  to  the  contrary.  Let 
us  hope  that  this  time  the  Mexican  situation  is  fairly 
understood  and  that  our  government  means  precisely 
what  it  has  said  through  Ambassador  Fletcher. 


says.  "<i  man  is  worth  about  SI. 50  a  day;  from  his  neck 
up  he  may  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year." 
It  is  no  wonder  that  a  man  thus  able  to  reflect  rationally 
and  cheerfully  upon  a  disability  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed and  paralyzed  one  of  less  mental  hardihood 
and  moral  resolution  should,  indeed,  have  made  a  suc- 
cess of  life. 

Ian  Hay  (Captain  Beith)  has  told  the  story  of  a 
young  Englishman  of  fortune  who  in  times  before  the 
war  gave  little  thought  to  anything  more  serious  than 
polo,  cricket,  and  tea  parties.  He  went  to  France  with 
the  First  Hundred  Thousand,  and  after  a  hot  bombard- 
ment was  borne  from  a  shell-crater  unconscious,  and 
more  nearly  dead  than  alive — minus  arms,  minus  legs, 
minus  eyes.  A  year  later  Captain  Beith  met  him  as  he 
was  being  wheeled  through  a  London  hospital,  going 
from  one  bed  to  another,  reciting  in  inspiriting  and  en- 
tertaining fashion  stories  of  cheer  to  wounded  and 
suffering  men.  Under  affliction  and  infirmity  he  had 
found  and  developed  an  unsuspected  talent,  that  of  the 
story-teller.  "Would  you  believe  it.  old  man."  he  said 
to  Captain  Beith,  "/  uas  never  so  happy  in  my  life." 

Here  we  have  another  inspiring  illustration  of 
strength  and  usefulness  and  happiness  against  odds — 
strength,  usefulness,  and  happiness  wrung  from  the 
hardest  conditions. 


Strength,  Usefulness  and  Happiness,  Against  Odds, 
Michael  J.  Dowling  of  Minnesota  in  a  tragic  acci- 
dent early  in  life  lost  both  legs,  his  left  arm,  and  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  Xone  the  less  Mr.  Dowling 
has  made  a  success  of  life  in  business  and  otherwise. 
As  a  man  of  business  and  of  general  affairs  he  has  lived 
and  is  living  an  effective  and  useful  life.  Mr.  Dow-ling's 
success  is  no  accident;  it  has  proceeded  from  a  whole- 
some philosophy  of  life.     "From  his  neck  down,"  he 


Editorial  Notes. 
Quentin  Roosevelt  has  not  died  in  vain.  If  there 
have  been  any  so  dull  as  not  to  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  American  participation  in  the  war  they  will 
know  it  now.  It  is  not  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's:  son  is  more 
precious  than  many  another.  It  is  because  the  name- 
Roosevelt  perhaps  more  than  any  other  symbolizes  that 
character  which  we  fondly  cherish  as  American.  This 
is  the  sort  of  thing  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  country. 
to  stimulate  to  high  resolve  the  determination  that 
America  is  in  the  war  to  its  finish — to  the  last  man  and 
gun!  

The  motive  of  the  strike  at  the  Oakland  shipyards 
in  the  early  days  of  this  week  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  more  serious  than  failure  to  promptly  adjudi- 
cate certain  arrearages  of  pay.  due  under  the  Macy 
agreement.  It  was  a  case  where  clerical  forces  were 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  examining  and  passing  without 
some  delay  upon  a  multitude  of  individual  claims. 
There  was  no  question  about  ultimate  payment..  That 
some  three  or  four  thousand  men  should  have  struck 
work  upon  so  trivial  a  consideration,  and  that  some  three 
or  four  thousand  others  should  have  thrown  down  their 
tools  in  "sympathy,"  is  a  significant  commentary  upon 
the  spirit  of  organized  labor.  In  all  conscience  it 
would  be  childish  in  ordinary  times.  But  what  may  be 
said  of  it  in  respect  of  the  special  circumstances  and 
conditions?  The  work  these  men  are  engaged  in  is 
essential  to  the  provision  and  safety  of  our  men  in 
military  service  in  Europe.  It  is  further  essential  to 
the  winning  of  the  war.  Yet,  with  these  considerations 
before  them,  and  in  the  face  of  their  own  pledge  not  to 
strike,  these  poor  creatures  "knock  off"  work  for  a 
reason  so  trivial  that  it  may  not  without  shame  be  set 
forth  in  words.  And  this  while  two  millions  of  Ameri- 
can men.  in  training  camps  or  in  the  trenches,  are 
giving  all  their  waking  hours  and  incidentally  hazard- 
ing their  lives — at  $28  per  month  !  Shame  on  men  so 
besotted  in  selfishness!  Shame  on  a  system  which 
takes  the  manhood  out  of  men ! 


Abolition  of  the  so-called  War  Council  marks  the 
end  of  a  rather  cheap  fake.  The  Council  was  created 
to  take  care  of  General  Crozier.  General  Sharpe,  and 
others  when  it  was  desired  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  was 
just  a  ruse  of  departmental  diplomacy,  which  deceived 
nobodv  and  disgusted  many,  especially  Crozier  and 
Sharpe.  

Military  opinion  is  firm  in  the  theory  that  the 
younger  the  mar.  the  better  the  soldier.  History  in 
everv  age  and  in  every  war  sustains  it.  Right  now  the 
militarv  authorities  of  the  country  would  have  men 
from  two  to  three  years  under  draft  age  brought  into 
the  training  camps  and  prepared  by  serious  military 
exercises  for  soldierly  service.  But  pacifist  opinion  on 
sentimental  grounds  opposes  "sending  boys  to  fight.' 
Secretary  Baker  falls  in  with  the  sentimentalists,  which 
explains  a  recent  statement  from  the  adjutant-general's 
office  defining  ways  and  means  by  which  boys  and 
young   men    under   draft    age    may   keep    out    of    the 
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camps.  Certain  colleges  are  instructed  to  provide 
courses  in  military  training,  which  in  fact  is  no  training 
at  all,  to  the  end  that  youths  otherwise  available  for 
war  service  shall  he  kept  at  school. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Letter  from  Miss  Heyneman. 

"CALIFORNIA    HOCSE" 

S2,  Lancaster  Gate,  Hvde  Park,  \V.  2. 

London,  June   14.   1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  issue  of  April  13th  you  were 
kind  enough  to  include  a  letter  of  mine  asking  your  sub- 
scribers to  send  us  their  copies  of  the  Argonaut,  after  they 
had  read  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  from  California  in 
the  various  aviation  camps  in  England.  May  I  now  beg  you  to 
permit  me  to  express  to  those  who  have  responded  so  promptly 
and  so  generously  our  very  warm  appreciation  of  their  kind- 
ness? The  papers  come  pouring  in,  to  our  great  pleasure,  not 
only  from  California,  but  from  Oregon,  Washington,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  In  some  instances  fresh  subscriptions 
have  been  taken  out  for  us.  We  have  received  magazines  and 
welcome  rolls  of  other  Californian  newspapers,  accompanied 
by  such  friendly  letters  as  have  been  a  pleasure  to  acknowl- 
edge. Wherever  possible  we  have  thanked  the  donors,  but  in 
cases  where  the  papers  have  been  sent  anonymously  may  we 
trust  to  you  to  convey  our  thanks,  as  well  as  the  thanks  of 
the  Calif ornians  in  the  various  camps  ?  "Never,"  one  of 
them  wrote  to  me  recently,  "have  home  papers  looked  so  good 
to  us!"  May  I  also  venture  to  plead  with  our  new  friends 
not  to   weary  in   well-doing? 

The  swiftness  and  warmth  of  this  response  might  have 
astonished  us  three  years  ago;  now  it  is  only  a  further  proof 
— if  proof  be  needed — of  the  strong  bonds  of  kinship  uniting  us 
all  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  across  the  seas.  Old  established 
barriers  are  down,  we  all  speak  the  same  universal  language. 
The  new  interchange  is  founded  upon  the  deepest  longing  the 
human  soul  is  capable  of — the  passion  for  sacrifice  which  not 
only  keeps  pace  with,  but  is  always  ahead  of  every  demand 
made  upon  it. 

California  House  has  grown  to  be  typical  of  the  new  spirit 
of  comradeship  that  quickens  and  invigorates  all  personal 
service  in  the  war  zones  today.  A  small  group  of  Californians 
working  for  wounded  and  disabled  Belgian  soldiers  are  up- 
held and  supported  by  a  devoted  band  of  British  women  with- 
out whose  quiet,  steady,  and  able  cooperation  our  work  could 
never  have  gone  on.  Through  three  difficult  years  they  have 
shared  our  burdens  and  anxieties,  giving  their  time  and  energy 
to  organizing,  teaching,  nursing,  or  the  most  menial  tasks  of 
the  canteen,  not  for  a  week  nor  a  month,  but  many  of  them 
for  a  year  or  for  years.  Not  one.  I  am  sure,  has  ever  paused  to 
ask  whether  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  work  is  British  or  Ameri- 
can. I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  our  great  debt  to  our  British  sisters  more  widely  known 
in   California. 

During  the  last  month  we  have  further  increased  the  sphere 
of  our  helpfulness  by  starting  French  classes  for  American 
officers  and  privates  who  are  here  in  training  or  waiting  for 
orders  for  the  front.  In  connection  with  these  classes  we  are 
making  a  social  register  of  our  friends  in  Loudon  who  are 
willing  to  welcome  our  soldiers  in  their  homes,  and  here 
again  I  may  chronicle  the  eagerness  of  all  British,  Belgians, 
and  Americans  to  do  all  that  is  humanly  possible  for  that 
latest  arrival  in  our  midst,  the  stalwart,  keen-eyed,  sur- 
prisingly shy  young  men  in  khaki  or  blue,  who  bear  upon 
their  uniforms  the  hitherto  unfamiliar  insignia  that  possess 
their  special  thrill  for  those  of  us  who  have  so  long  hoped 
and  prayed  for  their  appearance  in  connection  with  those 
magic  letters.   U.   S. 

Julie  Helen  Heyneman,  Chairman, 
For  the  Executive  Committee  of  California   House. 


"  Memory." 

Reno,  Nev..  July  12,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  enclosed  poem  was  written  by 
James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United  States  in  1881, 
during  his  senior  year  in  Williams  College.  It  was  published 
in  the  Williams  Quarterly  for  March,  1856.  It  is  interesting 
in  several  ways,  particularly  as  it  shows  that  the  writer  might 
have  made  his  mark  in  literature  if  he  had  chosen  that  field, 
instead  of  politics.  If  you  care  to  give  it  space  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  well   received.  Truly  yours, 

Robert  L.  Fulton. 

Tis  beauteous  night.     The  stars  look  brightly  down 

L'pon  the  earth,  decked  in  ber  robe  of  snow. 

No   light  gleams  at  the   window,   save  my  own, 

Which  gives  its  cheer  to  midnight  and  to  me. 

And   now,    with   noiseless   step,   sweet   memory   comes 

And  leads  me  gently   through   her  twilight   realms. 

What  poet's  tuneful  lyre  has  ever  sung, 

Or    delicatest   pencil    e'er    portrayed 

The  enchanted,  shadowy  land  where  memory  dwells? 

It   has  its  valleys,   cheerless,   lone,   and  drear; 

Dark-shaded   by   the  mournful  cypress  tree; 

And  yet  its  sunlit  mountain  tops  are  bathed 

In  heaven's  own  blue.     Upon  its  craggy  cliffs. 

Robed   in   the  dreamy  light  of  distant  years, 

Are  clustered  joys  serene,  of  other  days. 

Upon    its   gently   sloping   hillsides   bend 

The  weeping"  willows   o'er  the  sacred  dust 

Of  dear,  departed  ones;   yet  in  that  land. 

Where'er  our  footsteps   fall  upon  the  shore 

They  that  were  sleeping  rise  from  out  the  dust 

Of  death's  long,  silent  years,  and  round  us  stand 

As  erst  they  did  before  the  prison  tomb 

Received  their  clay  within  its  voiceless  halls. 

The  heavens  that  bend  above  the  land  are  hung 

With  clouds  of  various  hues.     Some  dark  and  chill, 

Surcharged  with  sorrow,  cast  their  sombre  shade 

Upon  the  sunny,  joyous  land  below. 

Others  are  floating  through  the  dreamy  air, 

White  as  the  falling  snow,  their  margins  tinged 

With  gold  and  crimson  hues;  their  shadows  fall 

Upon  the  flowery  meads  and  sunny  slopes, 

Soft  as  the  shadow  of  an  angel's  wing. 

When  the  rough  battle  of  the  day  is  done 

And  evening's  peace  falls  gently  on  the  heart, 

I  bound  away,   across  the  noisy  years, 

Unto  the  utmost  verge  of  memory's  land, 

Where  earth  and  sky  in  dreamy  distance  meet, 

And   memory  dim   with   dark  oblivion  joins. 

Where  woke  the  first  remembered  sounds  that  fell 

Upon  the  ear  in  childhood's  early  morn; 

And  wandering  thence  along  the  rolling  years, 

I  see  the  shadow  of  my  former  self 

Gliding  from  childhood  up  to  man's  estate. 

The  path  of  youth  winds  down  through  many  a  vale, 

And  on  the  brink  of  many  a  dread  abyss. 

From  out  whose  darkness  comes  no  ray  of  light, 

Save  that  a  phantom  dances  o'er  the  gulf 

And  beckons  toward  the  verge.     Again  the  path 

Leads  o'er  the  summit  where  the  sunbeams  fall; 

And  thus  in  light  and  shade,  sunshine  and  gloom. 

Sorrow  and  joy,   this  life   path   leads  along. 


Some  of  the  monks  of  Tibet  are  still  printing  books 
in  the  manner  followed  a  hundred  years  ago. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Some  weeks  ago  I  suggested  that  the  democracies  of  the 
world  were  about  to  meet  the  most  severe  test  to  which  thej 
have  ever  been  exposed.  What,  I  asked,  would  be  the  result 
if  Germany  should  repeat  in  public  the  peace  proposals  that 
she  was  even  then  whispering  into  the  ears  of  unofficial  diplo- 
mats in  the  dark  corners  of  Swiss  hotels  and  under  the  cover 
of  unofficial  letters?  Suppose  Germany  should  offer  to 
evacuate  Belgium  and  France,  to  do  justice  to  the  claims  of 
Italy,  to  restore  Serbia,  and  even  to  pay  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  indemnity  for  the  ruin  that  had  been  wrought 
by  her  armies,  and  to  do  all  this  on  the  single  condition  that 
the  world  should  look  the  other  way  while  she  was  digesting 
the  Ukraine  and  making  good  her  hold  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  her  way  through  the  Dobrudja  into  Asia?  Would 
the  democracies  of  the  world  believe  that  Germany  had  there- 
by confessed  her  failure,  and  that  such  a  proposal  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  surrender?  Would  they  proceed  to  acclainf 
their  victory  and  to  demand  that  the  war  be  brought  forth- 
with to  an  end?  To  attempt  an  answer  to  such  questions 
would  be  difficult,  and  moreover  it  would  now  be  unneces- 
sary. We  are  about  to  see  for  ourselves.  Germany  has 
already  made  two  definite  steps  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
that  programme.  She  will  probably  take  other  steps  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  she  will  be  guided  by  the  extent  to 
which  she  is  able  to  create  a  public  opinion  favorable  to  her- 
self in  the  nations  allied  against  her. 


The  two  definite  steps  to  which  I  refer  are  '.he  speeches  of 
Von  Kuhlmann  and  Von  Hertling.  They  were  singularly  free 
from  the  militaristic  hectorings  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed. We  were  not  invited  to  look  at  the  map  and  to  adopt 
an  attitude  of  humility  consistent  therewith,  and  there  were 
no  references  to  the  German  sword  or  to  the  German  god. 
Von  Kuhlmann  said  frankly  that  the  war  could  not  be  won 
by  the  armies  unaided  by  diplomacy.  In  the  plainest  of  words 
he  suggested  a  peace  conference  and  appealed  for  mutual  con- 
fidence and  forbearance.  That  every  word  he  uttered  was  a 
reflection  of  German  treachery  does  not  matter  at  all.  It  be- 
comes, if  anything,  all  the  more  significant  upon  that  account. 
He  offered  absolution  to  Great  Britain  for  the  responsibility 
of  the  war.  a  lesser  absolution  for  France,  and  he  placed  all 
the  blame  upon  Russia,  thereby  laying  the  basis  for  some 
subsequent  proposal  that  Russia  pay  all  the  cost,  and  inci- 
dentally become  a  German  highway  to  the  east.  The  trans- 
parency of  German  diplomacy  always  corresponds  with  the 
stupidity  and  obliquity  of  the  German  mind.  That  Von 
Kuhlmann 's  speech  was  in  the  nature  of  an  impromptu,  a  happy 
thought,  may  be  dismissed  without  consideration.  It  was  a 
speech  carefully  calculated,  first  to  reach  the  democratic  mind 
of  the  Allies,  secondly  to  produce  an  ingratiating  effect  upon 
England,  and  thirdly  to  break  the  news  of  defeat  and  failure 
to  the  German  public.  He  knew  well  that  the  emotional  sen- 
timent of  the  Allied  world,  a  sentiment  so  easily  diverted 
into  pacifism,  would  be  gravely  exercised  if  an  open  invita- 
tion to  a  peace  conference  should  remain  ignored  and  un- 
answered. Doubtless  he  foresaw,  and  rightly,  the  usual  refer- 
ences to  olive  branches,  and  the  usual  tearful  assurances  that 
there  could  be  no  conceivable  harm  in  talking  things  over, 
even  though  there  should  be  no  actual  armistice.  Indeed 
these  are  already  coming  to  hand,  and  they  are  the  forefruits 
of  the  German  peace  offensive.  Germany  will  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  die  away  for  lack  of  adroit  stimulation. 

The  second  speech,  that  of  Von  Hertling,  was  even  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Von  Kuhlmann.  If  the  emperor  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  fury  by  the  utterances  of  his  foreign 
secretary,  as  we  are  told  was  the  case,  his  condition  must 
have  been  one  of  positive  mania  when  he  read  what  the  chan- 
cellor had  been  saying.  Possibly  we  shall  be  told  that  this 
also  was  impromptu,  and  the  head  of  the  unlucky  Von  Hert- 
ling will  then  be  offered  up  on  a  charger  to  assuage  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Junkers.  The  chancellor  made  no  particular 
references  to  the  military  situation,  but  he  did  make  a  very 
extraordinary  reference  to  Belgium.  He  said  that  Germany 
did  not  intend  to  retain  Eelgium,  and  had  never  so  intended, 
that  Belgium  was  no  more  than  a  "pawn"  to  be  used  for 
trading  purposes.  And  yet  only  a  few  days  before  it  had  been 
authoritatively  stated  in  the  Reichstag,  either  by  the  chan- 
cellor himself  or  by  the  foreign  secretary,  that  Germany  re- 
fused to  bind  her  hands  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  regard 
to  Belgium  until  her  enemies  also  had  avowed  their  policies 
in  that  respect.  Xow  it  is  true  enough  that  Germany  has 
never  stated  definitely  and  officially  that  she  intended  to 
retain  Belgium.  She  has  always  evaded  that  point.  But  she 
has  allowed  her  Junkers  and  her  Pan-Germans  to  say  so  un- 
rebuked.  She  has  allowed  them  to  make  the  retention  of 
Belgium  a  plank  in  their  ridiculous  platforms.  She  has 
listened  for  four  years  to  the  solemn  asseverations  of  her 
enemies  that  the  liberation  of  Belgium  is  a  sine  qua  non  even 
to  preliminary  negotiations,  and  until  now  she  has  never 
responded  to  those  asseverations.  If  she  has  not  announced 
her  intention  to  maintain  her  grip  upon  Belgium,  she  has  care- 
fully refrained  from  saying  that  she  will  not  do  so.  She  has 
allowed  it  to  be  believed  that  she  intended  to  annex  Belgium. 
de  facto  if  not  de  jure.  And  now  at  last,  after  four  years  of 
war,  the  chancellor  in  a  few  brief  words  makes  this  mo- 
mentous declaration.  Why  ?  It  is  in  no  sense  a  new  policy, 
since  we  are  told  that  Germany  had  never  intended  to  retain 
Belgium  except  as  a  card  to  be  laid  on  the  table  and  to  trade 
with.  The  declaration  of  the  chancellor  therefore  marks  a 
new  page  of  the  peace  offensive.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the 
speech  of  Von  Kuhlmann.  It  is  a  direct  bid  for  peace,  but 
it  is  now  directed,  not  to  the  Allied  statesmen,  who  have 
already  shown  their  disinclination  to  alight  upon  the  bird  lime, 


but  to  the  Allied  democracies,  who  are  thus  invited  to  wit- 
ness an  act  of  surrender  on  the  part  of  Germain  and  to 
the  delusion  that  to  that  extent  they  have  won  the  war.  In- 
cidentally we  may  notice  that  it  is  now  President  Wilson  and 
.Mr.  Balfour  who  are  responsible,  not  for  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  but  for  its  continuation.  Peace  might  already  be  attained. 
said  Von  Hertling,  but  for  the  bellicose  utterances  of  these 
statesmen,  and  this,  of  course,  is  intended  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  the  French.  Xow  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  German  programme  is  not  finished.  We  have  only  to 
wait  a  little  for  its  continuation.  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon, 
on  behalf  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  and  probably  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  German  emperor,  offered  to  sustain  the 
claims  of  France  to  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Of  course  the 
|  offer  was  made  secretly,  and  it  was  repudiated.  Even  if  the 
German  emperor  did  not  know  of  this  offer  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  endorse  it  by  a  threat  of  Austrian  withdrawal. 
But  probably  he  did  know  of  it,  and  we  may  expect  that  it  will 
presently  be  repeated  in  some  form  or  another,  and  repeated 
authoritatively  and  publicly,  although  it  may  be  buried  in  some 
suggestion  for  a  referendum  or  arbitration.  Germany  is  try- 
ing to  buy  her  peace  and  she  will  raise  her  offers  until  she 
gets  it,  so  long  as  it  shall  include  a  free  hand  in  Russia  or 
Roumania,  or  both.  

But  Germany's  chief  asset  is  what  she  believes  to  be  a 
lack  of  political  vision  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  democracies. 
Do  they  yet  know  what  they  are  fighting  for,  and  where  the 
chief  danger  of  the  German  menace  is  to  be  found?  Ger- 
many, for  her  part,  has  done  her  best  to  keep  them  in  igno- 
rance, and  unfortunately  there  has  been  a  lack  of  educative 
energy  on  the  part  of  their  governments.  Chcradame,  who  is 
something  of  an  eastern  extremist,  but  who  knows  us  much 
of  international  politics  as  any  man  alive,  says  that  Germany 
has  been  fighting  in  the  west  for  no  other  reason  than  to  hide 
her  designs  in  the  east,  that  her  western  efforts  have  been 
no  more  than  a  vast  smoke  screen  behind  which  she  has  been 
winning  all  those  things  that  she  went  to  war  to  win.  Ger- 
many, says  ^heradame  in  effect,  considered  that  the  loss  of 
half  a  million  men  at  Verdun  was  a  cheap  price  to  pay  n 
thereby  she  could  concentrate  the  attention  of  her  enemies 
upon  the  western  fields  while  she  was  consummating  her  am- 
bitions in  the  east,  and  winning  all  those  things  that  actually 
were  worth  winning.  She  has  now  brought  her  campaign  in 
the  east  to  a  relative  triumph.  She  has  at  least  three  routes 
into  Asia,  one  through  Serbia,  one  through  Roumania,  and  one 
through  the  Ukraine,  and  perhaps  a  fourth  with  its  terminus 
at  Vladivostock.  Naturally  enough  she  is  willing  to  make 
peace,  and  equally  naturally  she  is  willing  to  pay  for  her  peace 
by  the  surrender  of  things  that  she  never  intended  to  keep, 
or  at  least  knew  that  she  could  not  keep.  She  has  persuaded 
the  democracies  of  the  world — at  least  so  she  believes — that 
she  was  fighting  for  the  domination  of  Belgium  and  France. 
If  she  should  now  abandon  Belgium  and  France  those  same 
democracies  will  naturally  believe  that  they  have  won  the 
war.  But  they  will  not  have  won  the  war.  They  will  have 
lost  the  war,  because  Germany  was  fighting  for  a  highway  to 
the  east,  and  she  has  now  three  highways,  and  perhaps  four, 
and  moreover  she  has  a  recruiting  ground  almost  too  vast 
for  the  imagination.  She  is  ready  to  make  a  great  display  of 
returning  what  she  never  intended  to  take,  in  order  that  she 
may  thereby  retain  what  she  set  forth  to  win  for  herself, 
and  that  must  speedily  imply  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
But  will  the  democracies  be  willing  to  go  on  fighting  when 
they  understand  that  they  must  do  so  in  order  to  expei  Ger- 
many from  Russia  and  from  Roumania,  and  for  nothing  else? 
Can  they  be  persuaded  that  an  evacuation  of  Belgium  and 
France  does  not  mean  a  German  defeat,  especially  if  such 
evacuation  should  be  accompanied  with  some  verbal  juggleries 
on  the  subject  of  indemnities?  Will  they  not  clamor  for  a 
conference  as  soon  as  they  believe  that  they  have  a  basis  for 
such  a  conference  in  the  liberation  of  France  and  Belgium  ? 
May  we  not  fear  that  there  will  at  least  be  a  movement  in  this 
direction,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attitude  already  adopted 
by  certain  influential  newspapers,  alike  in  America  and  in 
England  who  are  now  demanding  that  all  peace  moves  he  sub- 
mitted to  public  opinion,  and  that  the  issues  of  war  and  peace 
be  not  left  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  statesmen  with 
their  traditions  and  their  prejudices.  And  we  all  know  what 
that  means.  

The  reported  death  of  Von  Hindenburg — and  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  still  unconfirmed — as  a  result  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  emperor  confirms  what  I  said  a  month  or 
so  ago  in  this  column.  It  was  generally  believed  in  neutral 
countries  that  Von  Hindenburg  was  violently  opposed  to  the 
western  offensive,  and  that  it  was  finally  undertaken  to  gratify 
the  vanities  of  the  Crown  Prince,  who  saw  himself  in  his 
mind's  eye  entering  Paris  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  armies. 
Von  Hindenburg  wished  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the 
west,  while  consolidating  his  position  in  the  east,  and  beating 
hard  the  roads  that  led  into  Asia.  The  situation  in  the  east. 
he  is  supposed  to  have  said,  was  at  best  a  precarious  one. 
It  was  represented  by  treaties  signed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  who 
might  at  any  moment  be  overthrown.  Germany,  he  main- 
tained, should  keep  her  armies  in  the  east  until  her  position 
there  should  be  absolutely  assured.  By  denuding  her  eastern 
front  she  risked  everything  that  she  had  won.  She  placed  it 
at  the  mercy  of  popular  uprisings,  and  of  those  periods  of 
reaction  that  invariably  follow  periods  of  revolution, 
the  less  Von  Hindenburg  was  overruled  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Von  Ludendorff,  and  the  process  seems  to  have  been  of 
so  strenuous  a  nature  as  to  induce  a  fatal  stroke  of  paralysis. 


But  Von   Hindenburg  was  obviously  right 
is  perhaps  apprehensive  of  the  effect  upon  public 
should  become  known  that  he  had  been  sac 
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hesion  to  a  judgment  that  has  now  been  so  abundantly  justi- 
fied by  results.  The  western  offensive  that  was  to  carry  the 
German  armies  into  Paris  by  April  1st  has  not  only  failed, 
but  it  has  failed  so  disastrously  as  to  make  a  military  victory 
impossible,  if  we  may  take  Von  Kuhlmann's  word  for  it.  It  has 
cost  so  many  lives  as  to  bring  Germany  within  sight  of  the 
end  of  her  man  power.  It  has  brought  her  chapter  of  great 
battles  in  the  west  to  a  close,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
one  more  sruggle.  It  has  undermined" the  morale  of  the  Ger- 
man troops,  as  is  made  evident  by  captured  documents.  And 
by  way  of  further  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Von 
Hindenburg's  contention  we  see  the  flames  of  revolt  spreading 
steadily  throughout  Russia.  The  Slav  forces,  in  spite  of  their 
reported  defeat,  are  said  to  be  in  practical  control  of  western 
Siberia,  just  as  they  are  unquestionably  in  control  of  Vladivo- 
stock.  The  assasination  of  Von  Mirbach  and  the  rioting  that 
immediately  followed  it  are  evidences  of  the  reality  of  a 
sullen  volcano  that  may  at  any  moment  break  forth  into  ex- 
plosions. The  people  of  the  Ukraine  are  in  a  state  of  smoul- 
dering revolt,  unconciliated  even  by  the  obliteration  of  their 
villages  by  German  aeroplanes  and  German  poison  gas,  and 
sturdily  refuse  to  give  up  whatever  grain  they  may  have,  or  to 
plant  more.  And  Germany  has  practically  no  men  in  the  east 
to  meet  this  threat  against  the  only  profit  that  she  can  now 
hope  to  win  from  the  struggle.  Small  wonder  that  she  should 
be  moving  earnestly  to  consummate  a  peace  that  shall  enable 
her  to  tu$i  her  back  upon  France  and  Belgium,  and  address 
herself  to  the  complete,  and  final,  and  undisturbed  conquest  of 
Russia.  If  events  there  should  continue  to  move  as  they  have 
been  moving  during  the  last  two  weeks  a  peace  in  the  west 
would  come  too  late  to  save  anything  of  the  eastern  wreck. 
And  the  wreck  of  Germany's  eastern  hopes  might  be  meas- 
urably quickened  by  the  appearance  of  an  Allied  force  in 
Siberia  that  would  serve  as  a  rallying  point  for  Russian 
patriots,  just  as  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  their  small  way  seem  to 
be  attaining  this  same  end.  And  if  the  Russians  do  not  resent 
invasion  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  they  should  resent  the  appearance  of  Americans,  British, 
and  French. 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  going  to  press  comes  some  definite 
but  rather  contradictory  news  of  the  resumption  of  the  Ger- 
man offensive  on  the  Marne.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  battle  began  some  weeks  ago  by  a  German  attack  on  the 
Allied  line  between  Soissons  and  Rheims,  an  attack  that 
carried  the  point  of  the  German  wedge  to  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Marne  at  Chateau  Thierry,  which  was  handed  over 
to  the  Americans  for  safe-keeping — a  trust  that  was  evi- 
dently not  misplaced.  The  present  battle  is  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  earlier  effort  with  the  addition  of  a  supple- 
mentary attempt  to  widen  the  base  of  the  salient  by  prolong- 
ing it  to  the  eastward  of  Rheims.  There  were  therefore  two 
main  attacks,  one  along  the  banks  of  the  Marne  eastward 
from  Chateau  Thierry  in  the  effort  to  deepen  the  pocket  or 
salient,  and  the  other  to  the  east  of  Rheims  in  the  effort 
to  widen  its  base.  These  attacks  met  with  little  more  than 
a  shadow  of  success.  The  Germans  crossed  the  Marne  over 
a  front  of  twelve  miles  to  the  east  of  Chateau  Thierry,  but 
they  did  no  more  than  this,  being  unable  to  ascend  the 
southern  bank,  and  even  losing  a  portion  of  their  precarious 
gains  before  the  fury  of  the  American  counter  attack.  To 
the  east  of  Rheims  the  Germans  were  a  little  more  successful. 
They  pushed  back  the  French  lines  at  Prunay  to  a  depth  of 
two  miles,  and  were  firmly  held  there.  At  no  other  points 
of  the  line  did  they  gain  at  all.  Unless  the  Germans  can 
continue  their  advance  south  of  the  Marne  they  are  in  a 
very  dangerous  place  with  their  forces  divided  by  the  river. 
They  must  go  forward  or  backward.  Of  course  the  battle 
will  be  resumed,  and  perhaps  on  a  much  more  formidable 
scale,  but  the  first  results  must  be  grievously  disappointing 
to  the  Germans,  whose  schedule  demanded  a  tweive-mile  gain 
for  the  first  day.  The  coming  week  may  see  further  German 
gains  on  a  small  scale,  but  the  situation  at  the  moment  is  of 
the  most  encouraging  kind.  Indeed  we  may  be  surprised  at 
the  relative  failure  of  the  German  attack,  which  seems  to 
have  been  lacking  in  determination  and  energy.  It  is  not 
easy  precisely  to  define  the  American  positions,  but  they  cer- 
tainly bore  the  brunt  of  the  attack  at  Chateau  Thierry  and 
Vaux,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  present  all  along  the  Marne 
front.  Every  hour  of  delay  is  now  in  favor  of  the  Allies, 
and  we  may  believe  that  this  will  prove  to  be  the  last  of  the 
great  battles  on  the  western  front  so  far  as  a  German  initia- 
tive is  concerned.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  July  17,  1918. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  merchant  tonnage  the  United  States  is  now  first, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so  while  the  war  lasts.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  given  out  at  Washington,  the  merchant 
fleet  of  the  United  States,  not  counting  craft  used  by 
the  army  and  navy  for  transport  and  supply,  included 
on  January  1st  126,742  ships  with  a  gross  tonnage  of 
9.343.224.  Between  that  time  and  July  1st  over  1,000.- 
000  gross  tons  have  been  added,  bringing  up  the  ton- 
nage to  a  little  over  10.250.000.  Great  Britain  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war  19,000,000  tons  of  merchant 
shipping,  but  50  per  cent,  was  taken  by  the  armv  and 
navy,  and  the  9,500,000  left  has  dwindled  since  the  be- 
ginning of  1917  to  about  5.750.000  tons,  or  but  57>2 
per  cent,  of  the  American  fleet. 


At  one  period  no  mail  reached  the  miners  of  Spitz- 
berger  for  eight  months,  but  they  are  now  able  to  get 
the  w  jrld's  news  twice  a  day  by  wireless  telegraph. 

•   water  .supply  of  the   city   of  Tunis   is  obtained 
•  ii    the  same  source  that  supplied  ancient  Carthage, 
s  me  of  its  cisterns  still  are  in  use. 


Rev.  Antoinette  Blackwell,  the  first  woman  preacher 
in  America  and  a  pioneer  of  the  equal  suffrage  move- 
ment, recently  celebrated  her  ninety-third  birthday  at 
her  home  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey.  She  was  ordained 
more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

General  Sir  Douglas  Haig  is  tersely  characterized  in 
E.  V.  Lucas'  "A  Boswell  of  Baghdad."  the  author 
quoting  a  Tommy  as  saying:  "  'Aig,  'e  don't  say  much  ; 
'e  don't,  so  to  say,  say  nothin' ;  but  what  'e  don't  say 
don't  mean  nothin',  not  'awf.  But  when  'e  do  say  some- 
thing— my  Gawd  !" 

Burns  Durbin  Caldwell,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  new  United  States  Railway 
Express  Company,  will  administer  practically  all  the 
express  lines  of  the  country  under  a  contract  with  the 
Director-General  of  Railroads,  is  a  Californian  by  birth, 
but  grew  up  in  Pennsylvania,  and  began  his  experience 
as  a  rail  and  express  company  worker  in  Indiana,  with 
the  Vandalia  Line,  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Terre 
Haute. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  South  Congregational  Church  of  Campello. 
Brockton.  Massachusetts,  and  who  has  been  chosen 
president  of  Howard  University,  the  negro  institution 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  is  an  honor  graduate  of  Bates 
College.  Lewiston,  Maine,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  L'niversity 
of  Boston.  He  is  about  fifty  years  of  age.  and  is  said 
to  be  in  the  prime  of  a  vigorous  manhood. 

In  the  appointment  of  Max  Thelen,  president  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  of  California,  as  assistant 
to  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Stettinius,  Southern 
California  added  another  to  her  large  list  of  war 
workers  at  Washington.  Mr.  Thelen,  who  takes  charge 
of  all  war  contracts  and  who  is  in  the  office  of  General 
Hugh  Johnson,  is  a  Harvard  man  and  we'll  known  as 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  California. 
He  was  born  at  National  City  in  California. 

Mrs.  Emily  Pankhurst,  the  British  woman  suffrage 
leader,  is  said  to  have  no  ambition  to  see  women  in 
Parliament,  but  puts  all  her  faith  in  the  political 
pressure  to  be  exercised  by  the  Women's  Party.  She 
opposes  as  pacifists  and  "agitators"  the  British  Labor 
Party,  and  takes  no  stock  in  the  whole  trade-union 
movement.  The  impression  Mrs.  Pankhurst  gives  in 
these  unquiet  days  is  said  to  be  that  of  a  rock  against 
which  the  waves  of  agitation  and  Bolshevikism  and 
British  radicalism  and  Irish  liberty  and  the  "new  free- 
dom for  women"  may  beat  in  vain.  She  is  described 
as  a  careful,  quiet,  substantial  conservative. 

Major  Alexander  Shives  Williams,  Marine  Corps,  a 
son  of  the  late  Police  Inspector  Alexander  Scott  Wil- 
liams of  New  York,  has  been  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  gendarmerie  of  Haiti,  with  the  rank  of 
major-general  in  that  organization.  In  October,  1899, 
Mr.  Williams  entered  the  Marine  Corps  as  second 
lieutenant,  and  the  following  March  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines, where  he  commanded  a  detachment  under 
Brigadier-General  Littleton  W.  T.  Waller.  Marine 
Corps,  then  a  major,  in  the  expedition  across  the  Island 
of  Samar.  Major  Williams  was  injured  in  that  march. 
He  was  stabbed  in  the  face  and  chest  nine  times,  one  of 
the  wounds  being  near  the  heart.  His  life  was  saved 
by  a  rib,  and  later  he  was  in  hospitals  for  nearly  five 
months.  In  July,  1900,  he  was  made  a  first  lieutenant, 
captain  in  March.  1903,  and  major  last  August. 

Lindsay  Russell,  who  is  to  serve  as  active  chairman 
of  the  executive  commitee  of  a  newly  formed  Council 
on  International  Relations,  will  have  Elihu  Root  as  his 
honorary  chief  and  adviser.  He  is  a  North  Carolinian, 
a  lawyer  by  profession  and  also  much  interested  in 
commercial  ventures.  He  has  been  prominent  for  some 
years  as  a  promoter  of  Anglo-American  good-will  and 
understanding  through  his  service  to  the  Pilgrims  So- 
ciety of  London  and  New  York,  of  which  he  was  a 
charter  member  and  pioneer  champion,  and  also  by  his 
interest  in  the  Japan  Society  of  New  York.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  influential  Japanese  of  this  generation 
is  very  wide,  and  Japan's  government  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  his  services  as  a  friend  of  that  nation 
and  of  many  Japanese  residents  in  the  United  States 
by  giving  him  one  of  the  decorations  bestowed  for 
meritorious  service. 

Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger,  who  was  recently  chosen  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in  New  York  City,  is  both  a 
university  and  a  medical  college  graduate.  In  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  his  career,  sent  out  by  his  office, 
it  is  claimed  that  he  was  the  "first  to  organize  in  our 
public  schools  a  class  for  feeble-minded  or  atypical 
children."  The  sketch  continues  "But  perhaps  the 
most  noted  of  Dr.  Ettinger's  contributions  has  been  the 
development  of  a  plan  of  duplicate  schools  to  be  em- 
ployed where  congestion  exists,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
single-session  school,  and  a  very  successful  plan  for  the 
democratization  of  the'  schooling  of  our  upper-grade 
pupils  by  the  introduction  of  commercial  and  industrial 
training,  in  order  that  pupils  whose  inclinations  make 
them  desire  such  work  in  preference  to  exclusive  book 
study  may  discover  their  own  abilities,  and  also  gain 
an  insight  into  the  work-a-day  world." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


John  Anderson. 
John    Anderson    my   jo,   John, 

When   we   were   first   acquent 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven, 

Your   bonnie   brow    was    brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snow  ; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John   Anderson   my  jo. 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clanib  the  hill  thegither. 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'   ane   anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And   sleep   thegither  at  the  foot, 

John   Anderson   my  jo.     — Robert   Burns. 


To  Asolando. 

At   the  midnight  in  the   silence   of  the   sleep-time, 

When   you   set    your    fancies   free, 
Will   they  pass  to  where — by  death,    fools   think,   imprison'd — 
Low  he  lies  who  once  so  loved  you,   whom  you  loved  so, 
— Pity  me? 

Oh   to   love  so,   be  so  loved,   yet  so  mistaken  ! 

What  had    I   on   earth   to   do 
With   the   slothful,    with   the   mawkish,    the   unmanly? 
Like  the  aimless,  helpless,   hopeless,   did   I   drivel 
— Being — who  ? 

One   who   never   turn'd  his  back  but   march 'd   breast    forward. 

Never  doubted   clouds  would  break. 
Never    dream'd,    though    right    were    worsted,    wrong    would 

triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake. 

No,  at  noonday  in  the  bustle  of  man's  work-time 

Greet  the  unseen  with   a  cheer  ! 
Bid  him   forward,  breast  and  back  as  either  should  be, 
"Strive   and  thrive!"  cry   "Speed, — fight   on,    fare  ever 

There    as    here  !" — Robert    Brazening. 


In  Love's  Eternity. 

My   body   was   part   of  the   sun   and   the   dew. 

Not  a  trace  of  my  death  to  me  clave, 
There    was    scarce    a    man    left    on    the    earth    whom    I    knew 

And   another  was  laid  in  my  grave. 
I   was   changed   and   in   heaven,   the   great   sea   of  blue 

Had  long  wash'd  my  soul   pure  in  its  wave. 

My  sorrow  was  turn'd  to  a  beautiful   dress. 

Very   fair   for  my  weeping  was   1  : 
And  my  heart  was  renew'd,   but  it  bore  none  the  less 

The  great  wound  that  had  brought  me  to  die, 
The  deep  wound  that  She  gave  who  wrought  all  my  distress; 

Ah,  my  heart  loved  her  still  in  the  sky  ! 

My   soul   had    forgiven   each   separate   tear 

She  had   bitterly  wrung   from   my  eyes; 
But  1  thought  of  her  lightness, — ah  !  sore  was   my    fear 

She  would  fall  somewhere  never  to  rise. 
And  that  no  one  would  love  her,   to  bring  her  soul   near 

To  the  heavens,  where  love  never  dies. 

She   had  drawn   me  with   feigning,  and  held  me  a  day; 

She  had  taken   the  passionate  price 
That  my  heart  gave  for  love,  with  no  doubt  or  delay, 

For  I   thought   that  her  smile   would  suffice  ; 
She  had  play'd  with  and   wasted  and  then  cast  away 

The  true  heart  that  could  never  love  twice. 

And  false  must  she  be  ;   she  had  follow'd  the  cheat 

That  ends  loveless  and  hopeless  below: 
I   remember'd  her  words'  cruel  worldly  deceit 

When  she  bade  me  forget  her  and  go. 
She    could    ne'er    have    believed    after    death    we    might    meet, 

Or  she  would  not  have  let  me  die  so. 

I   thought,   and  was  sad:   the  blue  fathomless  seas 

Bore   the  white  clouds   in   luminous   throng; 
And   the   souls   that   had   love   were   in   each   one   of  these; 

They  pass'd  by  with  a  great  upward  song: 
They  were  going  to  wander  beneath  the  fair  trees, 

In   high    Eden — their  joy  would   be   long. 

How  sweet  to   look  back  to  that  desolate  space 
When   the  heaven   scarce   my  heaven   seem'd ! 

She  came  suddenly,  swiftly, — a  great  healing  grace 
Fill'd  her  features,   and   forth   from   her   stream'd. 

With   a  cry  our  lips  met,   and  a  long  close  embrace 
Made  the  past  like  a  thing  I  had  dream'd. 

Ah  Love  !  she  began,  when  I  found  you  were  dead, 
I  was  changed,  and  the  world  was  changed  too; 

On  a  sudden  I  felt  that  the  sunshine  had  fled, 
And  the  flowers  and  summer  gone  too ; 

Life  but  mock'd   me  ;   I   found  there  was  nothing  instead, 
But  to  turn  back  and  weep  all  in  you. 

When  you  were  not  there  to  fall  down  at  my  feet, 

And  pour  out  the  whole  passionate  store 
Of  the  heart  that  was  made  to  make  my  heart  complete, 

In  true  words  that  my  memory  bore, — 
Then   I   found   that   those  words   were   the   only   words   sweet, 

And  I   knew   I  should  hear  them   no   more. 

Ah,  yes  !  but  your  love  was  a  fair  magic  toy. 

That  you  gave  to  a  child,  who  scarce  deign'd 
To  glance  at  it — forsook  it  for  some  passing  joy. 

Never  guessing  the  charm  it  contain'd  ; 
But  you  gave  it  and  left  it,   and  none  could  destroy 

The   fair  talisman  where  it  remain'd. 

And  surely,   no  child,   But  a  woman  at  last 

Found  your  gift  where  the  child  let.it  lie, 
Understood   the  whole  secret   it   held,   sweet   and   vast. 

The  fair  treasure  a  world  could  not  buy  : 
And  believed  not  the  meaning  could  ever  have  past. 

Any  more  than  the  giver  could  die. 

She  ceased.     To  my  soul's  deepest  sources  the  sense 

Of  her  words  with  a  full  healing  crept, 
And   my   heart   was   deliver'd   with    rapture   intense 

From  the  wound  and  the  void  it   had  kept ; 
Then  I  saw  that  her  heart  was  a  heaven  immense 

As   my   love ;   and  together  we  wept. 

— Arthur  William   Edgar  O'Shaughnnessy. 


July  20,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


A  DESCENDANT  OF  CITIZEN  GENET. 


The    Great -Grandson  of  a   Famous   Man   Lives  Up  to  the 
Family  Traditions. 


After  all,  there  is  something  in  being  born  to  the 
purple.  Otherwise  Edmond  Charles  Clinton  Genet, 
great-grandson  of  "Citizen"  Genet  of  early  United 
States  history,  might  have  passed  away  unhonored  and 
uncommemorated,  and  the  reading  public  might  have 
been  deprived  of  a  very  charming  revelation  of  the  soul 
of  a  boy. 

Edmond  Charles  Clinton  Genet  was  born  in  Ossining, 
New  York,  almost  an  even  one  hundred  years  after  his 
famous  grandfather  made  himself  persona  non  grata  to 
President  Washington,  but  the  lapse  of  a  century  seems 
to  have  failed  to  carry  with  it  a  lapse  of  the  family 
character.  For  Edmond  Charles  Clinton,  like  his  for- 
bear, could  not  resist  the  temptations  of  his  own  en- 
thusiasms, even  though  they  led  him  to  public  indis- 
cretions. 

Witness,  for  example,  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
volume  just  published,  entitled  "War  Letters  of  Ed- 
mond Genet" : 

Edmond  Genet  deliberately  deserted  the  United  States  navy, 
but  he  did  so  in  order  to  enter  a  greater  thing— the  war.  He 
took  this  decision,  which  was  to  determine  his  entire  future 
life  and,  as  he  foresaw,  in  all  probability  his  death,  with  his 
accustomed  independence,  and  acted  with  his  accustomed  thor- 
oughness, consulting  nobody.     At  the  end  of  a  cheerful  holiday 

the  last  he  was  ever  to  spend  with  them — he  walked  out  of 

the  home,  after  the  usual  loving  farewells,  ostensibly  to  join 
his  ship,  reappearing  some  days  later  with  the  quiet  announce- 
ment that  he  had  taken  his  passports  for  France  and  was 
about  to  enter  the  French  army.  Neither  prayers  nor  tears 
could  move  him.  "I  have  done  nothing  wrong — nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of,"  was  his  quiet  assertion,  "though  I  had  to  tell 
one   lie — about  my  age." 

Other  boys  have  deserted  the  navy,  and  other  boys 
have  written  war  letters,  many  of  them  far  better  than 
Edmond  Genet's,  but  Genet,  as  above  suggested,  being 
of  an  historic  family,  was  born  to  the  purple,  and  his 
desertions  and  his  letters  therefore  are  brought  to  the 
light.  The  result  is  a  revelation  of  the  heart  of  a 
boy,  not  a  particularly  remarkable  revelation,  but  an 
interesting  one,  and  one  worth  reading. 

It  was  not  because  he  did  not  like  the  navy  that  Ed- 
mond deserted  it.  For,  according  to  Grace  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  who  writes  an  introduction  to  the  book,  he  was 
so  enamored  of  the  service  that 

At  nine,  then,  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  Washington  for 
an  outline  of  studies  necessary  for  a  career  in  the  navy. 
The  arrival  of  the  official  information  with  the  desired  in- 
formation first  apprised  his  family  that  their  "Third"  had 
begun  making  history  for  himself.  From  the  curriculum  laid 
down  in  that  letter  Edmond  thereafter  firmly  declined  to 
depart,  to  the  considerable  inconvenience  and  dismay  of  his 
successive   instructors. 

It  was  rather  a  fundamental  weakness  of  nature  that 
caused  Genet  to  risk  desertion.  Writing  from  the  U. 
S.  S.  Constellation  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
for  example,  and  while  he  was  undergoing  his  first 
active  naval  service,  he  wrote  to  his  mother: 

I  don't  see  much  of  a  bright  side  to  the  future  as  it  looms 
up  before  me  like  a  black  cloud.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had 
brains  enough  to  get  really  into  the  branch  of  the  navy  that 
I  am  here  training  for.  I  can't  master  swimming,  I  have 
practically  lost  all  desire  to  try  to  learn  that  or  any  of  the 
many  other  things  required  to  be  known  before  a  recruit  is 
sent  out.  I  feel  Tost  and  unsteady.  I  feel  stopped  up  mentally 
and  weak  physically.  I  want  to  get  away — I  hardly  know 
where  except  that  I  want  it  to  be  out  of  this  country  and 
where  I  can  be  "gone,"  if  not  forever,  until  I  will  have  made 
good  in  something  if  that  will  ever  be  possible  for  one  of  my 
temperament.  ...  No  notice  has  come  from  the  academy 
yet,  but  don't  think  that  means  anything  favorable.  I  expect 
the  report  to  come  in  a  very  few  days  rejected — God,  how 
the  word  grinds  into  me!  I  almost  believe  I'm  going  crazy. 
Only  a  part  of  me  is  here.  The  rest  is  off  into  the  future — 
trying  to  fathom  it  and  to  see  where  and  what  is  best  to 
begin   on. 

That  is  to  say,  Edward  Charles  Clinton  Genet  was 
not  made  of  the  stuff  that  "stays  put."  His  spirit  was 
impatient.  His  impulses  were  his  master.  And  when 
failure  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Naval  Academy 
brought  him  disappointment  he  was  marked  for  the 
career  that  ended  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  on  the 
battlefields  of  France.  Says  Mrs.  Channing  in  speaking 
of  this: 

A  prescience  of  fame  is  probably  very  common  to  natures 
destined  for  it.  The  thought  of  it  was  never  far  from  Ed- 
mond. Even  through  the  boyish  despondency  of  the  first 
letters  breathes  the  intimation,  "Even  if  I  have  failed  twice 
and  am  the  black  sheep  of  the  family,  perhaps  some  day  in 
the  distant  future  I  will  turn  out  to  be  a  white  one  and  be 
something  worth   while." 

Fortunately  for  Edmond,  America's  trouble  at  Vera 
Cruz  came  at  about  the  moment  of  his  failure  to  gain 
the  academy  and,  together  with  the  subsequent  dif- 
ficulties in  Hayti,  it  served  to  hold  him  long  enough  in 
the  navy  to  impart  something  of  the  patience  with  dis- 
cipline that  is  necessary  to  any  kind  of  naval  or  mili- 
tary achievement.  Witness  the  following  from  a  letter 
written  from  Vera  Cruz: 

I  must  close  now  and  get  down  below  to  do  some  strenu- 
ous scrubbing.  Scrubbing  dirty  clothes  on  Saturday  after- 
noon wouldn't  appeal  to  me  at  all  on  the  outside,  but  in  the 
navy — well  it  has  to  be  done,  so  one  gets  used  to  it  and  then 
it  isn't  really  hard  work  anyway.  I  know  one  thing,  though, 
and  that  is  that  when  I  get  a  wife  she  can  darn  my  clothes, 
but  she'll  never  wash   them  if  I  can  prevent   it. 

The  decision  to  desert  the  navy  came  in  January, 
1915,  with  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  American 
public,  then  beginning  to  be  manifest,  to  turn  against 


the  Hun.  Writing  of  his  action,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  he  says: 

Try  not  to  feel  too  badly  over  my  going.  God  is  going  to 
take  care  of  me,  my  dear  patient  Mother.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  death  and  I  have  always  trusted  in  God  to  guide  me  and 
I  always  will.  I  know  I  am  the  black  sheep  of  the  family — 
a   wanderer,   but   somehow   I'll  get  through. 

I  never  expect  to  come  back — death  seems  nearer  to  me 
than  any  possible  chances  of  going  through  the  horrible 
ghastly  conflict  which  is  carousing  over  Europe  without  meet- 
ing death.  I  do  not  fear  when  I  think  of  it.  Mother.  I  can 
give  my  life  just  as  freely  for  the  Tricolor  as  I  can  for  Old 
Glory. 

Genet  cherishes  no  illusions  as  to  the  consequences 
of  his  act,  at  least  in  so  far  as  he  might  be  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  war.  For,  in  an  epistle  to  "My  Dear 
Jeannette"  he  says : 

There  appear  to  be  very,  very  few  possibilities  of  my  es- 
caping through  the  conflict  alive.  It  looks  to  be  a  long  one 
and  sooner  or  later  I  expect  to  have  to  give  up  my  life  on 
the  battlefield.  I  care  nothing  about  that.  Death  to  me  is  but 
the  beginning  of  another  life— better  and  sweeter.  I  do  not 
fear   it. 

Once  arrived  in  Paris,  young  Genet  joined  the 
''Legion  Etrangere."  From  that  moment  the  discontent 
that  agitated  his  youthful  days  in  America  seems  to 
fade  away  entirely.  The  excitement  of  preparation  for 
war  held  him,  unprotesting,  to  the  long  period  of  train- 
ing which  preceded  battle  work,  and  it  served  to 
bring  strongly  to  the  surface  that  deeply  inlaid  quality 
that  seems  to  be  possessed  by  all  adventurers,  namely, 
the  passion  of  courage.  He  says  in  two  of  his  letters, 
for  example : 

Most  people  go  to  America  to  win  their  fortune.  I  am 
going  to  Europe  and  win  it  I  will  if  there  is  such  a  feat  pos- 
sible— God  helping  me.    .     .     . 

Last  night  I  stopped  in  the  church  which  is  in  the  village 
and  asked  God  to  help  me  to  be  a  man  and  a  Christian — even 
to  my  foes  and  to  give  me  strength  and  courage  to  win  in 
this  war  and  come  back  to  do  my  part  to  make  your  lives 
happy  and  free  from  care  and  trouble.  We  all  believe  in 
God,  but  there  are  only  a  few  who  really  are  not  afraid  to 
show  it. 

In  his  experiences  with  the  Foreign  Legion  young 
Genet  encountered  but  little  that  has  not  already  been 
told  over  and  over  again  in  war  writings  by  other  and 
better  equipped  observers,  and  this  part  of  the  volume 
is  of  comparatively  meagre  interest.  An  occasional 
purely  personal  touch,  however,  intrudes  here  and 
there  that  justifies  the  balance  of  the  material.  For 
example,  we  find  this  wild,  harum-scarum  youth  paus- 
ing to  pick  four-leaf  clovers — a  little  touch  of  the 
superstition,  perhaps,  which  characterizes  all  adven- 
turers.    He  says: 

What  do  you  think  of  me  finding  twenty-seven  four-leaf 
clovers  yesterday  morning?  I  hope  they  bring  me  lots  of 
luck.  I  never  could  find  four-leaf  clovers  in  the  States  and 
I'm  always  picking  them  up  over  here.  There  are  wonderful 
fields  of  clover  here  anyway.  There  is  one  field  near  here 
that  is  just  red  with  blossoms  now  and  it  sure  is  pretty. 
What  fine  fields  for  herding  cows  upon  for  good  milk  and 
yet,  on  account  of  the  land  being  needed  so  much  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  the  country  people  keep  their  cows  in  the 
barns  as   a  general  rule  practically   all  the  time. 

The  Kaiser  appears  to  Genet  as  a  disease.  He  ob- 
serves : 


The  other  day  I  read,  in  an  English  magazine,  that  some 
lunacy  expert  stated  that  there  are  a  number  of  lunatics  who 
believe  themselves  the  Kaiser.  They  are  all  wrong  but  one. 
N'est  ce  Pas?  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am 
fighting  a  "disease"  headed  by  a  lunatic,  from  all  that  the 
Germans  have  done.  The  recent  Lusitania  affair  was  about 
as  fiendish  a  piece  of  business  as  could  possibly  be  and  I 
am  waiting  to  see  what  the  U.  S.  will  do  in  regard  to  it.  I 
understood  yesterday  that  the  Kaiser  had  not  yet  sent  his 
reply  to  the  President.  There  sure  must  have  been  some 
excitement  in  N.  Y.  and  in  fact  everywhere  in  the  States 
when  the  news  of  the  disaster  was  ree'd.  What  next  will  the 
"disease"   do  ?  ! ! ! 

Of  narrow  escapes  Genet  had  many,  until  he  came 
to  believe  himself,  as  one  of  his  friends  said  in  a  letter 
to  him,  "a  little  devil  and  bullet-proof."  But  he  is  not 
very  successful  in  describing  the  conflicts  in  which  he 
participated. 

One  letter  tells  at  length  of  the  battle  of  Champagne, 
but  it  is  not  notable  either  for  its  vividness  or  as  a 
contribution  to  the  war  history.  However,  like  other 
letters,  it  is  permeated  with  the  writer's  spirit  of  in- 
difference to  his  own  fate,  as  represented  in  the  closing 
paragraph  of  an  epistle  to  his  brother: 

We'll  probably  get  out  to  action  around  March  or  early 
April.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  French  and  English  are 
going  to  open  up  with  a  rush  and  a  roar  then  and  the  few 
of  the  Legion  Etrangere  who  will  be  lucky  enough  to  live 
through  our  next  drive  will  come  back  with  glory  and  un- 
doubtedly will  enjoy  the  peace  celebration  as  well  as  life  later. 
There  have  been  about  forty-eight  thousand  volunteers  for 
the  war  in  the  Legion  since  the  conflict  began.  There  are 
about  five  thousand  left  for  service  now  and  so  you  can  easily 
guess  how  many  there  will  be  after  another  drive — like  we 
enjoyed   last    fall. 

America's  prolonged  delay  in  entering  the  war  ap- 
pealed bitterly  to  Genet,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
abuse  the  President  most  roundly  and  to  rejoice  most 
openly  when  the  first  reports  of  the  elections  of  1916 
showed  the  triumph  of  Hughes. 

With  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
through  its  great  casualties  young  Genet's  restlessness 
again  began  to  assert  itself.  He  feared  absorption  in 
some  branch  of  the  French  service  that  would  not  give 
play  to  his  eagerness  for  action  and  distinction.  Con- 
sequently when  the  "Lafayette  Escadrille"  was  organ- 
ized he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  it.  Writing  of  this 
he  says : 

This  is  the  most  dangerous  branch  of  the  service,   Mother, 


but  it's  the  best  as  far  as  future  is  concerned  and  if  any- 
thing does  happen  to  me  you  all  surely  can  feel  better  satis- 
fied with  the  end  than  if  I  was  sent  to  pieces  by  a  shell  or 
put  out  by  a  bullet  in  the  infantry,  where  there  are  75  out 
of  a  100  possibilities  of  your  never  hearing  ot"  it.  The  glory 
is  well  worth  the  loss.  I'd  far  rather  die  as  an  aviator  over 
the  enemy's  lines  than  find  a  nameless,  shallow  grave  in  the 
infantry,  and  I'm  certain  you'd  all  feel  better  satisfied,  loo. 
We  won't  look  for  trouble  though,  dear  little  Mother,  yet. 

As  Genet  anticipated  he  found  at  last  in  aviation  the 
thrill  that  his  spirit  craved.  The  work  satisfied  him 
and  he  threw  his  full  will  into  it.  But  even  here  the 
irrestrainable  impulse  to  violate  discipline  seized  him 
with  increasing  frequency,  and  only  his  marvelous  luck 
in  missing  accident  and  other  disasters  kept  him  from 
official  punishment.  Too,  he  grew  impatient  of  train- 
ing, as,  for  example,  in  the  following  excerpt  wherein 
he  adds  a  word  about  his  feeling  toward  the   Boches: 

Considering  that  I  took  but  a  bare  eighteen  days  in  which 
to  perfect  myself  in  piloting  the  little  Xieuport  at  Pau  last 
month  I  have  felt  it  rather  an  unnecessarily  long  time  here  to 
icarn  three  or  four  mitrailleuses  (machine  guns)  and  practice 
shooting  them.  I'm  sure,  though,  that  the  target  practice  has 
done  me  good  and  if  I'm  not  a  crack  marksman  I  think  I 
can  at  least  hold  my  own  against  the  average.  There's  more 
blamed  chance  of  the  machine  guns  getting  jammed  while  one 
is  fighting  an  adversary  in  the  air  than  there  is  of  doing  any 
crack  shooting.  If  the  gun  jams  there's  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  but  beat  it  by  dropping  head  first  with  the  machine  for 
home  and  the  repair  shop.  That  occurs  time  and  again  at  the 
front.  I  suppose  the  most  chivalrous  thing  a  fellow  could  du 
if  his  opponent's  gun  jams  would  be  to  toss  over  his  revolver 
and  give  the  other  guy  a  fighting  chance  that  way.  but  I  never 
heard  of  it  being  done  yet.  The  little  brotherly  feeling  that 
there  is  in  this  war  exists  only  between  the  aviation  corps  of 
the  two  sides,  but  there  isn't  an  over-abundance  of  that.  I 
wouldn't  trust  a  Boche  to  throw  me  his  revolver  if  he  saw 
my  machine  gun  was  indisposed  to  work  for  its  existence, 
or  if  my  ammunition  had  all  gone  to  waste  in  the  air 
around  him — would  you? 

Genet  was  a  brave  fighter,  though,  as  what  adven- 
turer is  not?  And  he  won  his  honors,  receiving  the 
Cross  de  Guerre.  But  alas !  his  days  were  not  for  long. 
The  premonitions  voiced  in  his  letters  written  even  in 
the  days  when  he  was  a  mere  sailor  before  Vera  Cruz 
proved  only  too  well  founded.  He  was  killed  within 
four  months  after  reaching  the  battle  front. 

In  that  four  months  of  active  service  he  became  an 
intimate  friend — even  a  companion — of  Major  Raoui 
Lufberry,  who  in  a  letter  to  Genet's  "marraine"  said: 

One  afternoon,  at  half-past  2,  Genet  and  I  were  ordered 
to  make  a  patrol  on  the  lines  between  St.  Quentin  and  La 
Fere.  I  was  leading  and  everything  seemed  to  be  all  righi. 
At  about  3  o'clock  somewhere  around  Moy  the  German  anti- 
aircrafts started  to  shell  us.  I  saw  very  plainly  three  shells 
bursting  right  behind  Genet's  machine,  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  it.  As  we  get  that  very  often  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  Many  times  I  myself  had  been  shelled  much 
closer  than  that  and  nothing  had  happened.  Anyway,  I  don't 
know  if  he  got  hit  or  not,  but  he  suddenly  turned  around 
and  went  toward  the  French  lines.  I  followed  him  for  about 
three  or  four  minutes  to  make  sure  that  he  was  taking  the 
right  direction,  after  that  I  went  back  to  the  lines  to  finish 
my  patrol  duty.  There  is  another  thing:  Genet  that  day  was 
not  feeling  well.  He  went  out  in  the  morning  for  a  moment, 
and  when  he  landed  he  told  us  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him  and  went  to  bed.  We  did  not  want  to  let 
him  go  to  the  afternoon  sortie,  but  he  insisted,  saying  he  was 
much  better. 

Soldiers  who  saw  him  fall  say  that  the  machine  got  in  a 
corkscrew  dive  at  about  1400  yards  high,  finally  a  wing  came 
off  and  the  whole  thing  crashed   on  the  ground. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  what  happened,  but  might  suppose 
that,  being  ill,  he  fainted.  He  also  might  have  got  wounded 
by  a  piece  of  shell. 

Genet  was  a  nice  little  fellow  and  everybody  in  the  Esca- 
drille was  very  fond  of  him.  He  was  very  brave  and  I  am 
sure   he  would   have   become   one  of  the  best. 


Genet's  desertion  from  the  navy,  justified  though  he 
felt  it  to  be.  always  weighed  heavily  on  his  heart,  and 
some  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in  the  letters  are 
those  which  reflect  his  yearning  for  official  forgiveness. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  for  example,  he  says: 

If  anything  should  happen  to  me  over  here,  it  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  meet  it  if  I  knew  I  was  O.  K.  with  my  own 
loved  country.  .  .  .  The  only  thing  which  ever  impressed 
me  about  the  burial  service  is  the  question — "O  Death,  where 
is  thy  sting?" — I  know  now  that  it  would  hold  its  sting  for 
me  if  I  met  it  with  that  blot  upon  my  record. 

As  if  realizing  that  in  returning  to  France  and  placing 
his  life  at  that  country's  service  he  was  doing  the 
familiar  amende  for  the  unfortunate  misunderstandings 
which  arose  in  connection  with  the  young  Edmond's 
great-grandsire,  the  youthful  Edmond  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  be  buried  in  the  tri-color  with  the  American 
flag  intertwined.  He  was  so  buried — the  first  Ameri- 
can aviator  to  lose  his  life  in  the  service  after  America 
entered  the  war.  Captain  Thenault  said  of  him,  as  the 
body  was  being  laid  away : 

He  was  young,  and  he  seemed  even  younger.  He  was  our 
Benjamin,  and  we  cherished  him  as  in  a  family  one  prefers 
the  youngest,  the  weakest.  But  his  heart  was  not  weak,  as 
on   many  occasions  he  caused  ur.  to  see.     .     .     . 

He  loved  his  country,  most  certainly,  but  in  his  last 
wishes,  which  one  can  not  read  without  being  strongly  moved, 
after  having  sent  a  touching  farewell  to  his  mother — who 
will  weep,  over  there — he  said:  "If  I  die,  wrap  me  in  the 
French  flag,  but  place  the  two  colors  together  upon  my  grave, 
to  show  that   I  died   for  the  two  countries."     .     . 

My  dear  friend,  farewell.  Respectfully  I  salute  your  mem- 
ory which  we  shall  cherish,  and  before  the  grave  of  the 
first  soldier  fallen  for  the  two  flags — the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and    the    Tricolor — in    the    Great    War,    we    say  :      "Thanks 


America 
Farewell. 


War 
Charles 


for    having   given    to    the    light   sons   such    as   thou." 

Letters    of    Edmond    Genet.      f\ew     Yoi  k : 
Scrihner's  Sons;  $1.50  net. 
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BUSINESS   NOTES. 

Resources  of  the  twelve  Federal  Banks 
were  $4,117,722,000  at  the  close  of  business 
July  13th,  or  an  increase  of  $63,000,000  over 
the  total  a  week  ago,  according  to  the  com- 
bined statement  issued  Saturday  by  the  Re- 
serve Board.  Gold  reserves  of  $1,960,052,000 
were  only  slightly  in  excess  of  those  of  the 
previous   week.  

The  statement  of  condition  as  at  the  close 
of  business  on  Friday  last,  issued  Saturday  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco, 
shows  a  gain  in  total  resources  for  the  week 
as  compared  with  the  previous  period,  of 
$15,392,000.  The  gain  for  the  week  in  gold 
reserves  alone  amounted  to  $16,577,000,  with 
minor  changes  in  other  items  reducing  the 
net  increase  in  resources  to  the  amount  men- 
tioned. Total  gross  deposits  increased  $13,- 
928,000  during  the  week,  the  greatest  gain 
being  in   government   deposits. 


Loans  made  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Banks  in  June,  according  to  announcement 
made  by  the  Farm  Loan  Board  in  Washing- 
ton Saturday,  aggregated  $8,343,430,  bringing 
the  total  to  farmers  since  the  organization  of 
the  system  to  $10,517,000. 

The  Spokane  bank  registered  the  greatest 
gain  for  the  month,  with  $1,262,000.  Others 
were  Omaha  with  $804,950  and  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia,  with   $46S,200. 


The  internal  revenue  collections  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30th  last  totaled 
$3,672,000,000.  The  collections  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  $800,000,000.  This  year's 
collections  exceed  by  nearly  $200,000,000  the 
estimates  made  when  the  war  revenue  meas- 
ures were  passed  by  Congress  last  year. 

Four  thousand  persons  were  employed  in 
the  work  and  the  total  cost  of  the  collection 
was  only  $12,000,000.  The  patriotism  roused 
by  The  war  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  work,  and  the  taxpayers  assisted  and 
cooperated   with   the   government. 

A   determined  effort   will  be   made  to  bring 


to  book  tax  evaders  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  The  Treasury  already  has  evidence 
against  a  large  number  who  have  sought  to 
evade  taxes,  and  by  checking  up  contracts 
and  with  other  data  the  government  expects 
finally  to  discover  and  punish  many  tax 
evaders,  as  well  as  recover  large  amounts 
of    revenue    illegally   withheld. 


The  war  situation  gets  on  the  nerves  of  the 
Street  once  in  a  while,  and  it  will  not  be  until 
the  expected  new  German  offensive  is  ef- 
fectually checked  or  smothered  before  it  has 
a  chance  to  begin  that  the  market  will  re- 
sume that  buoyancy  of  expression  that  char- 
acterized it  at  times  last  month.  And  yet  all 
the  while  there  is  a  buying  and  putting  away 
of  stocks  for  the  "duration  of  the  war"  by 
interests  that  well  understand  what  the  mar- 
ket will  be  doing  later  on  by  way  of  discount- 
ing the  proper  kind  of  peace.  Some  of  this 
buying  is  so  hastily  done  at  times  as  to  re- 
flect the  feeling  that  peace  is  not  so  far  away 
as  our  military  authorities  would  have  us 
think.  Certainly  a  cause  for  profound  satis- 
faction is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  of  fight- 
ing that  our  draft  army  is  putting  up.  And 
if  some  well-ordered  plan  for  intervention  in 
Russia  were  organized  the  future  would  look 
even  brighter.  "Industrially  we  are  taking 
giant  strides  toward  Berlin,  and  in  doing  so 
our  industrial  stocks  naturally  continue  to 
make  their  strong  appeal  to  those  who  have 
money  to  put  into  securities  returning  any- 
where from  8  to  15  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment, with  earnings  frequently  three  to  five 
times  the  dividend  and  with  book  values 
double  the  market  quotations. 

But  just  now  railway  shares  are  tugging  at 
the  bit  of  long  indifference.  Certainly  if 
ever  a  market  could  be  called  "liquidated"  it 
is  our  railway  securities  market,  which  lias 
been  hammered  time  and  time  again  during 
the  past  few  years.  Now  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  roads  are  really  agrcr.'g  on 
contracts  for  their  operation  there  i-  pros- 
pect for  the  long-delayed  advance  in  ,.ie  rails. 
Some  of  the  very  low-priced  issues  have  big 
prospects,  the  "reorganized"  stocks  especially. 
But  standard  issues  are  selling  ridiculously 
low.  There  is  also  some  investment  going  on 
in  good  public  utilities.  Certainly  Consoli- 
dated Gas  will  not  sell  at  current  figures  after 
the  war. 

There  is  a  large  element  of  the  public  that 
likes  to  gamble  in  cheap  stocks  and  that  is 
disposed  to  ignore  opportunities  in  the  sound 
listed  securities.  And  there  are  kicking 
around  the  Curb  a  score  of  good  issues  that 
merit  speculation,  along  with  scores  that 
should  be  avoided.  But  things  seem  shaping 
for  quite  a  circus  in  that  department  before 
long. — Town   Topics. 
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For  railroad  stockholders  "at  last  the  sun 
is  breaking  through  the  clouds."  says  J.  G. 
Donley.  Jr.,  in  the  Magazine  of  Wall  Street. 
For  years  there  has  been  "a  continuous  down- 
pour of  laws  which  have  been  99  per  cent. 
punitive  and  repressive  and  perhaps  1  per 
cent,  helpful,"  he  adds.  But  the  storm  is  over 
now  and  the  sun  begins  to  shine.  Indeed,  "a 
new  era  lias  dawned  for  railroad  stockhold- 
ers." Mr.  Donley  quotes  figures  showing  the 
courses  of  the  average  price  of  twenty  rail- 
road stocks  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  It 
shows  that  the  low  point  was  reached  on  De- 
cember 10,  1917,  when  it  was  more  than  10 
points  below  the  bottom  of  the  1907  panic. 
When  he  was  writing  this  article  this  average 
price  was  slightly  above  84,  but  even  then 
it  was  only  2y2  points  above  the  low  of  1907. 
Back  in  1906  this  average  price  was  above 
138  and  in  1909  was  up  to  135.  From  those 
high  points  the  low  point  of  last  December 
showed  a  decline  of  67  and  64  points.  "Can 
any  one  look  back  on  the  course  of  these  rail- 
road stocks  and  fail  to  realize  that  the  pres- 
ent is  the  investor's  opportunity?" 


The  government  has  taken  over  the  rail- 
ways for  the  period  of  the  war  and  one  year 
and  nine  months  after,  agreeing  to  pay  as 
compensation  for  the  properties  a  standard 
return  which  is  to  be  the  average  of  the  net 
earnings  for  the  three  years  ended  June  30, 
1917.  The  aggregate  return  to  all  the  com- 
panies on  this  basis  will  be  approximately 
$945,000,000  per  year,  and  the  Government 
Railroad  Administration,  to  begin  with,  has 
approved  a  budget  for  improvements  and 
equipment  of  $938,000,000,  and  these  expendi- 
tures are  to  meet  immediate  needs  with  prac- 
tically no  provision  for  extensions.. 

The  standard  return,  $945,000,000.  is  the 
amount  which  the  officials  of  the  companies 
have  understood  they  were  to  have  in  lieu 
of  operating  revenues,  and  out  of  it  they  must 
meet  all  corporate  obligations  other  than 
those  directly  chargeable  to  operations.  In- 
terest on  the  funded  debt  is  the  chief  of  these, 
and  the  aggregate  is  estimated  at  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000,  which-  would  leave  about 
$445,000,000  for  dividends  and  reserves. 
The  largest  distribution  of  dividends  ever 
made  in  one  year,  eliminating  inter-company 
duplications,  was  not  over  $275,000,000.  The 
gross  earnings  for  the  calendar  year  1917 
were  approximately  $4,000,000,000. 


Railway  officials  and  owners  of  railway  se- 
curities and  stocks  are  now  disturbed  over  the 
position  taken  by  the  Administration  in  claim- 
ing the  right  to  draw  on  the  fixed  compensa- 
tion for  funds  to  make  improvements,  a  policy 
which  if  carried  to  extremes  might  leave 
nothing  for  dividends.  It  is  no  doubt  a  fact 
that  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  entire  net  earn- 
ings of  the  railways  ought  to  be  invested 
every  year  for  their  development,  in  order  to 
keep  their  facilities  up  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  country.  It  is  probable  that  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  disbursements  for  in- 
terest and  dividends  on  railway  securities 
has  been  re-invested  in  such  securities,  but 
where  earnings  permit  security-holders  ought 
to  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  such  in- 
come and  disposing  of  it  as  suits  their  in- 
dividual convenience  and  choice. 


The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  reports 
loans  and  discounts  of  all  national  banks  on 
May  10,  1918.  as  aggregating  $9,260,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $508,000,000  over  those  ot 
May  1,  1917,  and  deposits  on  May  10th  as 
$14,385,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,309,000,- 
000  over  those  of  May  I,  1917.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  loans  had 
not  been  keeping  pace  with  deposits,  for  the 
rediscounted  paper  held  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  on  May  3.  191 8,  aggregated 
$1,170,471,000.  against  $119,787,000  on  May 
4,  1917.  The  difference,  $1,050,684,000,  rep- 
resents paper  passed  up  to  the  reserve  banks 
by  the  member  banks.  The  latter  still  have 
a  contingent  liability  upon  it,  but  it  no  longer 
appears  in  the  figures  for  their  loans  and  dis- 
counts. The  conditions  of  the  reserve  banks 
and  other  banks  must  be  taken  together  to  get 
full  statement  of  this  situation.  The  above 
figures  are  exclusive  of  holdings  of  govern- 
ment   obligations. 


New  bond  issues  during  the  month  of  June 
have  been  in  larger  amount  than  for  some 
time  past  and  the  prices  paid  by  corporations 
are  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  money  rates 
and  future  market  conditions.  The  first  long- 
term  railroad  financing  is  represented  in  the 
successful  sale  of  $20,000,000  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  ten-year  6  per  cent,  secured 
gold  bonds  at  98  and  interest,  to  yield  a  littie 
over  6  '4  per  cent.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has 
also  disposed  of  $10,500,000  three-year  6  per 
cent,  notes  at  approximately  par  and  inter- 
est. It  is  believed  that  the  approval  of  these 
issues  by  the  railroad  administration  will  lead 
to  the  flotation  of  other  issues  of  similar 
character. 

Another  important  offering  during  the 
month  was  $60,000,000  Armour  &  Co.  6  per 
cent,  convertible  gold  debentures  maturing 
1919-1924.  at  prices  ranging  from  6->4  to  a  1\% 
per  cent,  basis.  The  original  underwriting 
was  offered  by  Chicago  bankers,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  dealers  in  practically  every  large 
city  in  the  country  participated. 

The  action  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora 
tion  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  $57,735,000 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  6  per  cent,  notes  ma- 
turing July  1.  1918,  may  be  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  its  policy  regarding  public  utilities. 
The  corporation  will  advance  30  per  cent,  of 
the  amount  of  the  issue  and  the  remainder 
will  be  refunded  by  an  issue  of  three-year  7 
per  cent,  notes.  During  the  month,  pending 
the  final  decision,  the  market  on  the  note:: 
was  subject  to  considerable  fluctuation,  the 
closing  quotation  being  96j^. 

Dealers  throughout  the  country  report  an 
excellent  private  investor  business  during  the 
month,  and  many  of  the  houses  state  that 
while  their  volume  of  business  has  not  been 
up  to  normal  the  number  of  transactions  in- 
dicates a  widespread  interest  among  small 
buyers. — The  National  City  Bdnk. 


Even  in  these  war  days,  when  millions  and 
even  billions  are  tripped  lightly  from  the 
tongue,  a  single  wage  increase  of  $300,000,- 
000   a  year  is   impressive. 

This  is  the  estimated  aggregate  of  the  raise 
granted  to  railway  employees  by  the  director- 
general.  His  order  grants  all  that  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Wage  Commission,  and  more. 
It  further  establishes  the  basic  eight-hour  day 
and  is  retroactive,  dating  as  from  January  1st. 

The  advance  applies  not  only  to  the  164 
railways  under  Federal  management,  but  to  all 
terminal,  union  station,  and  switching  com- 
panies a  majority  of  whose  stock  is  owned  by 
the  railway  companies.  With  the  increased 
cost  of  coal  and  other  materials  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $830,000,000  will  be  added  to  the 
operating  cost  of  the  roads. 

With  the  purpose  of  offsetting  this  there 
will  be  an  advance  of  about  20  per  cent,  in 
passenger  charges  and  about  25  per  cent,  in 
freight  rates.  So  the  public  will  foot  the  bill 
— the  traveler  and  the  ultimate  consumer  will 
"pay  the  freight"  when  the  higher  transporta- 
tion rates  are  added  to  the  prices  of  products 
and  commodities. 


General  business  conditions  have  changed 
hut  little  in  recent  months  and  give  «o  indi- 
cation of  altering  as  long  as  the  war  endures. 
The  tremendous  scope  of  the  demands  for  mu- 
nitions  and  supplies  of  all  character  for  bel- 
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ligerent  use  overshadows  all  other  require- 
ments and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  productive  facilities  of  the  country  arc 
actively  engaged  in  meeting  the  widespread 
necessities.  There  is  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  all  the  leading  staples  and  com- 
modities, but  practically  everything  is  suhject 
to  the  price-fixing,  supervision,  or  control  of 
the  government.  Civilian  requirements  are 
pushed  aside  wherever  they  come  in  conflict 
with  war  orders,  and  this  imposes  serious 
hardships  upon  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  many  instances,  but  the  necessities  of  the 
government  are  recognized  as  paramount. 


After  canvassing  the  entire  country  searching 
for  the  best  man  for  the  position  of  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Operations  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  Chairman  Hurley  selected 
Mr.  John  H.  Rosseter,  our  president,  as  the 
one  man  in  this  country  eminently  qualified 
for  the  position.  In  a  telegram  to  Mr.  Ros- 
seter, in  which  he  was  asked  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment, the  Shipping  Board  emphasized  the 
fact  that  he  was  chosen  because  of  his  special 
qualifications,  his  wide  experience  in  both 
financial  and  commercial  affairs,  and  his 
world-wide   visions   of   foreign   trade. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab,  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Construction  of  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board,  holds  a  position  of  the  same 
rank  as  the  one  tendered  Mr.  Rosseter.  Mr. 
Schwab  will  build  ships  for  the  Shipping 
Board  and  will  turn  them  over  to  Mr.  Ros- 
seter for  operation.  Mr.  Rosseter  will  have 
charge  of  every  ship  on  the  seven  seas  flying 
the  American  flag,  whether  engaged  in  govern- 
ment service  or  private  carrying  trade.  Mr. 
Rosseter's  biggest  task  will  be  to  evolve  a  plan 
for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  ocean  traffic 
of  our  country  and  its  foreign  trade  after  the 
war. — The  Sperry  Family. 

Interest  in  the  money  market  outlook  con- 
verges on  arrangements  under  way  by  the 
government  to  finance  the  stupendous  war 
outlays  of  the  coming  year.  The  huge  tax 
payments  were  adjusted  last  month  without 
any  of  the  money  market  disturbance  which 
had  been  feared  in  many  quarters.  The  June 
30th  financial  settlement  was  uneventful  in 
the  money  and  the  exchange  markets.  About 
$300,000,000  has  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
extensive  semi-annual  interest,  and  dividend 
payments  disbursed  this  month.  Several  in- 
dustrial corporations  of  high  credit  have  sold 
moderate  note  issues  at  terms  which  made 
the  accommodation  cost  the  borrowers  from 
6  to  T  ' ;  per  cent.  The  most  striking  develop- 
ment has  been  the  aranyements  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  sell  every  fortnight  $750.- 
000.000  of  A\A  per  cent,  short-term  certifi- 
cates of  indebtedness.  Through  these  sales 
the  Treasury  Department  expects  to  secure 
$6,000,000,000  by  the  first  of  November. 
This  procedure  enables  the  government  to 
anticipate  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  offering, 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  about  $6000,000.- 
000.  The  government  has  been  expending  re- 
cently about  $50,000,000  a  day  in  war  outlays 
for  its  own  account  and  that  of  the  Allies. 
The  war  has  now  reached  its  most  expensive 
stage  and  the  burden  of  financing  the  conflict 
must  be  very  heavy,  but  the  whole  nation  is 
supporting  the  government  and  it  is  bound  to 
be  successfully  carried  on.  On  one  thing  the 
public  is  determined,  that  is  a  victorious  con- 
clusion of  hostilities.  The  situation  has  been 
much  strengthened  by  the  splendid  showing 
of  the  Italian  forces  in  combating  the  Aus- 
trians.  All  the  Allied  troops  have  given  an 
excellent  account  of  themselves. — Wells  Fargo 
Nevada  National  Bank. 
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KEEPING  UP  WITH  WILLIAM. 

Irving  Bacheller  Expresses  His  Views  On  an  Aspect 
of  Germanism. 

Mr.  Potter  had  got  through  with  the  gun. 
He  rose  and  went  to  the  wash  basin  as  if  in- 
tending to  wash  his  hands.  He  turned  sud- 
denly as  if  he  thought  Germany  were  in  more 
need  of  a  washing.  He  strode  toward  me  with 
a  new  idea  gleaming  in  his  eye  and  said  : 

"Darn  it,  I  aint  got  time  to  wash  now. 
These  Germans  claim  that  they  are  the  freest 
people  in  the  world,  and  they  are  right." 

He  thumped  the  table  with  a  shut  fist  as 
he  resumed  his  talk. 

"One  kind  of  liberty  thrives  under  the 
Hohenzollerns.  License  is  the  precise  word 
for  it — not  liberty — license  to  eat  and  drink 
and  be  sorry — to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the 
flesh.  The  great  crowd  will  stand  a  lot  of 
tampering  with  its  rights  if  you  give  it  a  good 
time — a  broad  privilege  of  self-indulgence. 
The  Germans  were  a  great  people  when  Bill 
Hohenzollern  took  the  reins  of  power — good- 
natured,  industrious,  God-fearing.  The  young 
men  were  encouraged  to  found  their  happi- 
ness on  the  sands  of  women,  wine,  and 
song. 

"The  wine  press  and  the  beer  vat  are  the 
indispensable  adjuncts  of  Hohenzollerism. 
Alcohol  is  the  balm  of  the  mislaid  ocnscience, 
the  nourishment  of  the  big-head  and  the 
pneumatic  brain.  These  things  lead  to  worse 
things.  Swinish  indulgence  leads  to  the 
morals  of  the   swine-yard. 

"The  church  began  to  lose  its  power.  The 
clergy  were  treated  as  Frederick  treated  the 
common  soldier.  They  were  kicked  into  ser- 
vility. At  first  this  kicking  was  politelj  done. 
Often  the  sore  part  was  salved  by  the  gift  of 
a  hundred  marks.  They  were  treated  like 
hired  men.  They  were  to  understand  that 
they  were  just  humble  servants  and  that  the 
Kaiser  needed  none  of  their  advice.  He  knew 
all  about  the  plans  of  God.  Of  course  in  a 
little  while  no  man  of  brains  and  character 
would  go  near  a  pulpit.  The  priests  of  God 
became  servile  sycophants.  The  people  ceased 
to  respect  them.  The  church  had  lost  its 
power.  To  Germany  it  was  an  immeasurable 
loss. 

"In  France  I  found  good  evidence  of  the 
utter  depravity  of  the  German  soldier.  God 
knows  I  would  not  have  thought  it  possible — 
the  raping,  the  maiming  of  children,  the 
daughters  of  whole  communities  carried  into 
bondage.  I  would  have  thought  that  the  de- 
cency common  among  dogs,  even,  in  a  Chris- 
tian country  these  days  would  have  shielded 
the  helpless  from  such  cruelty.  It  is  evident 
that  the  officers  gave  countenance  and  en- 
couragement to  these  crimes,  or  they  could 
not  have  been  accomplished.  At  the  knowl- 
edge of  these  things,  a  cry  of  shame  for  their 
brothers  in  Germany  has  risen  from  the  lips 
of  all  civilized  men  the  world  over. 

"The  infamy  goes  back  to  the  men  higher 
up — to    Bill    Hohenzollern    and    his    gang    of 
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NOTICE     OF    APPLICATION     OF     PETALUMA 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY.  A 
CORPORATION.  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY DISSOLUTION. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in    and    for    the    City    and    Couny   of    San    Fran- 
cisco—No. 90724;  Dept.  No.   1. 
In    the    Matter    of    the    Application    of    PETA- 
LUMA   BONDED    WAREHOUSE   COMPANY,    a 
corporation,    for    dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  application  of 
PETALUMA  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  for  a  decree  dissolving  said 
corporation,  has  been  filed  in  this  Court,  and  will 
be  heard  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1918,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  at 
the  court  room  of  said  Court,  Department  No.  1 
thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  directed  to  file  their  objections 
to  said  application  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

Dated:      San    Francisco,   July    2d,    1918. 
(Seal)  H.    I.    MULCREVY,   Clerk. 

By   L.  J.    WELCH,    Deputy    Cler''. 
PILLSBURY,    MADISON    &    SUTRO, 
Attorneys    for    Applicant, 

Standard  Oil  Building,   San  Francisco. 


pirates  and  highwaymen.     They  have  slain  the 
soul   of   Germany. 

"I  am  told  by  men  who  have  lived  there 
that  in  certain  provinces  a  chaste  woman  is  a 
thing  unknown.  Let  us  hope  this  exaggerates 
the  truth.  As  to  that  I  have  no  knowledge. 
But  that  the  land  of  the  Kaiser  has  lost  its 
chivalry  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  The  loss 
of  chivalry  stands  for  the  loss  of  conscience 
— for  moral  degradation.  A  man's  value  as  a 
man  may  be  accurately  measured  by  his  re 
spect  for  women.  A  man  who  has  no  respect 
for  women  will  have  respect  for  your  rights 
only  because  he  has  to.  He  would  steal  your 
purse  if  he  dared.  He  is  rotten  to  the  core. 
Moreover,  unless  women  are  pure  there  can  be 
no  purity  because  they  have  the  tender  soul 
of  childhood  in  their  keeping. 

"We  ought  to  establish  a  moral  quarantine 
here  and  save  ourselves  from  the  peril  of  Ger- 
man leprosy.  It  has  arrived.  It  is  spreading. 
You  will  find  its  symptoms  in  our  theatres, 
now  largely  in  the  hands  of  Germans. 

"I  have  traveled  much  these  late  years  and 
have  failed  to  find  an  American  city  in  which 
there  was  not  one  or  more  plays  or  moving 
pictures  which  reflected  the  morals  of  the 
swine-yard.  There  I  have  found  girls  and 
boys  and  children  who  are  to  make  the  life  of 
America,  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  pollu- 
tion, cleverly  designed  by  the  sex  maniacs  who 
live  in  the  white  lights  of  Broadway.  On 
every  sort  of  specious  pretext — mostly  that  of 
warning  the  young — spaniel  youths  and  porce- 
lain-faced daughters  of  iniquity  are  paraded 
in  libidinous  enterprises.  The  cabarets  and 
brothels  of  New  York,  with  their  fist  fights 
between  young  women,  their  desperate,  bull- 
dog encounters  between  sex  maniacs,  some- 
times with  a  lame  pretense  of  a  moral  and 
sometimes  without  it,  are  shown  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  young  America. 

"The  Huns  have  already  invaded  America, 
my  friends.  They  are  armed  with  things  more 
deadly  than  guns  and  bullets.  Their  gun  is 
the  camera,  their  ammunition  the  moving  pic- 
ture. That  picture  penetrates  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  young  and  no  surgery  can  remove 
it.     To  them,  seeing  is  believing. 

"A  man  is  mostly  the  sum  of  his  memories. 
Think  back  and  tell  me  what  you  remember  of 
your  childhood.  It's  the  pictures  you  saw.  I 
think  the  first  thing  I  remember  is  the  picture 
of  a  cat  which  my  mother  drew  on  a  slate  for 
me — a  highly  benevolent  cat  it  was.  The  one 
standing  in  the  morning  sunlight  among  the 
hollyhocks  by  the  open  door  and  waving  her 
handkerchief  to  me  the  day  I  went  away  to 
school.  How  often  it  has  flashed  out  of  my 
memory  in  these  last  forty  years.  There  is 
no  power  like  that  of  a  picture  for  good  or 
evil  in  the  life  of  a  child.  Pictures  are,  in- 
deed,   the   universal   language    of   childhood. 

"Now  what  is  there  in  this  special  claim 
of  the  sex  mongers  that  the  truth  about  life 
— however  hideous  and  revolting  it  may  be — 
would  best  be  known  of  all?  Just  this — it 
should  be  made  known,  but  not  publicly  in 
books  and  theatres.  It  should  not  be  made  a 
familiar  thing — sitting  at  meat  and  lying 
down  in  bed  with  the  sensitive  imagination 
of  the  young.  That  will  be  sure  to  make  it 
the  one  great  truth  of  life.  I  prefer  the 
privacy  of  home  and  the  loving  caution  of  a 
mother,  taking  care  to  impart  the  whole  truth 
with  its  setting  of  perils  and  with  no  glamour 
of  romance  about  it.  I  would  as  soon  have 
my  daughter's  feet  enter  a  brothel  as  her 
brain.  She  might  shake  the  dust  from  her 
feet. 

"What  were  the  fruits  of  this  home  method 
in  old  New  England?  I  would  remind  these 
European  Americans  who  provide  our  amuse- 
ments for  us  that  the  world  has  never  seen 
a  civilization  like  that  of  old  New  England.. 
I  am  not  saying  that  it  had  no  faults,  but  its 
human  product  has  justly  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  world.  There  was  not 
much  of  it.  You  could  pick  up  those  six 
little  states  and  set  them  down  within  the 
boundaries  of  Minnesota  and  have  19,200 
square  miles  to  spare.  Yet  they  gave  to  the 
world  in  the  space  of  forty  years  men  of  the 
stamp  of  Daniel  Webster,  Silas  Wright, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  William  M.  Evarts, 
George  F.  Edmunds,  James  G.  Blaine,  E.  J. 
Phelps,  Rufus  Choate,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Dr.  Channing,  Lyman  Abbott,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  John  G.  Whittier,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  the  Dwights.  the 
Washburns. 

"Wouldn't  that  seem  to  be  doing  fairly 
well  ? 

"Now  the  fact  is,  men  and  women  long  for 
inspiration  to  a  nobler  life.  There  are  those 
who  will  tell  you  that  the  crowds  who  go 
to  hear  Billy  Sunday  do  it  simply  to  be 
amused.  It  is  not  true.  It  is  a  deeper  thing. 
They  go,  driven  by  soul  hunger.  They  long 
for  wholesome  food  for  the  spirit.  They  wish 
to  be  stirred  to  nobler  action  and  feel  the 
inspiration  of  better  ideals.  They  come  by 
tens  of  thousands. 

"There  was  never  a  clean,  uplifting,  noble 
work  of  fiction  that  did  not  number  its 
readers  by  the  million.  There  never  was  a 
strong  inspiring  play — like  "Peter  Pan"  or 
"Shore  Acres" — that  failed  to  play  to  the  full 


capacity    of   the   house    in    which    it    was    pre-  I 
sented   for  years. 

"Why,  then,  ask  us  to  wallow  in  all  un- 
cleanness — in  the   swine-yard   of   humanity? 

"It  is  because  uncleanness  is  cheaper  and 
easier  to  get  and  is  sure  of  an  audience 
equally  large  and  less  discriminating:  it  is 
because  these  Huns  care  only  for  their  own 
pockets  and  not  a  fig  for  the  public  good. 

"Now,  here  is  a  work  for  the  women  of 
America.  Here  is  a  battle  front  on  which 
they  can  fight  the  Huns.  Men  can  help  and 
will  help,  but  they  are  busy  with  the  more 
obvious  and  commonplace  problems.  This  is 
a  job  of  housecleaning.  It  is  primarily  a 
woman's  job — that  of  setting  in  order  the 
great  house  of  America  and  looking  after  the 
welfare  of  its  children.  There  is  no  greater 
work  to  be  done  than  that  of  regenerating 
the  theatre.  They  can  do  it  if  they  will." — 
From  "Keeping  Up  with  William."  by  Irving 
Bacheller.  Published  by  the  Bobbs-Merriil 
Company. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Pierrot  Goes. 
Up  among  the  chimneys  tall 

Lay  the  garret  of  Pierrot. 
Here  came  trooping  at  his  call 

Fancies  no  one  else  might  know; 
Here   he   bade  the  spiders  spin 
Webs  to  hide  his  treasure  in. 

Here  he  heard  the  night  wind  croon 
Slumber-songs  for  sleepyheads; 

Here  he  spied  the  spendthrift  moon 
Strew  her  silver  on   the  leads; 

Here   he   wove  a   coronet 

Of  quaint  lyrics  for  Pierrette. 

But  the  bugles  blew  him  down 
To  the  fields  with  war  beset; 

Marched  him  past  the  quiet  town, 
Past  the  window  of  Pierrette; 

Comrade  now  of  sword  and  lance, 

Pierrot  gave  his  dreams  to  France. 
—Charlotte  Becker,   in   Everybody's  Magazine. 


Down  by  the  Salley  Gardens. 

Down  by  the  salley  gardens  my  love  and  I  did 
meet; 

She  passed  the  salley  gardens  with  little  snow- 
white  feet, 

She  bid  me  take  love  easy  as  the  leaves  grow  on 
the  tree, 

But  I,  being  young  and  foolish,  with  her  would 
not  agree. 

In  a   field  by  the  river  my  love  and   I  did   stand. 

And  on  my  leaning  shoulder  she  laid  her  snow- 
white  hand; 

She  bid  me  take  life  easy  as  the  grass  grows  on 
the  weirs, 

But  I  was  young  and  foolish  and  now  am  full 
of  tears.  — William  Butler   Yeats. 


Blighty. 
He    woke:    the   clank   and    racket   of   the   train 
Kept    time     with     angry     th  robbings     in     his    brain. 
At  last  he  lifted   his  bewildered   eyes 
And   blinked,    and    rolled    them   sidelong;    hills   and 

skies, 
Heavily   wooded,   hot   with    August    haze. 
And,   slipping  backward,  golden   for  his  gaze, 
Acres  of  harvest. 

Feebly    now    he    drags 

Exhausted  ego  back  from  glooms  and  quags 
And  blasting  tumult,  terror,  hurtling  glare, 
To  calm  and  brightness,   havens  of  sweet  air. 

He  sighed,  confused;  then  drew  a  cautious  breath;   i 
This  level  journeying  was    no    ride   through   death. 
"If     I     were    dead,"     he    mused,     "there'd     be     no 

thinking — 
Only  some  plunging  underworld  of  sinking, 
And    hueless,   shifting  welter  where    I'd   drown." 
Then    he    remembered    that    his    name    was    Brown. 

But  was  he  back  in  Blighty?     Slow  he  turned. 
Till  in   his  heart  thanksgiving   leaped    and   burned. 
There   shone   the   blue   serene,    the    prosperous  land, 
Trees,     cows,     and      hedges;      skipping     these     he 

scanned 
Large,    friendly    names    that    change    not    with    the 

year, 
Lung  Tonic,    .Mustard.   Liver   Pills,    and    Beer. 
— Siegfried  Sassoon,   in  "'I  he   Old  Huntsman." 


A  Steady  and  Permanent  Income 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  estate  that  income  should  be 
paid  to  them  regularly,  and  that  it  should 
not  fluctuate  in  amount. 

The  securities  in  which  this  Company 
places  trust  funds  are  so  stable  and  so  con- 
servative, that  the  income  varies  very  little. 
Remittances  are  always  made  on  the  exact 
date  arranged. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  •  Savings 

Resources    over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

decking  Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  tbe 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  Legallet. . . Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqueraz President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vice- President 

A.  Boosqoet Secretary 

W.F.Dnffy Cashier 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(An  American  Corporation  chartered  by  the 
Savings  State  of  California  in  1868)      Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH,  S.  E.  Cor.  Mission  and  21st  Sts. 
PARK- PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  (formerly 
Richmond  District  Branch).  S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and 
7th  Ave.  HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH,  S.  W.  Cor. 
Haight  and  Belvedere. 

June  :10, 191* 

Assets $59.:;07.fi2.=i.20 

Deposits 55,775,507.86 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,2*h;.03<)  31 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 284.897.17 

Number  of  Depositors 63,907 

For  the  six  months  ending  June  30.  1918,  a 
dividend  to  depositors  of  4  per  cent  per  annum 
was  declared.        Open  Saturday  Evenings  6  to  8. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  p3per 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 


Of  San  Francisco 


The  Bank  of  Service 

Anglo  Service — actual  service,  meeting  adequately 
and  promptly  every  commercial  banking  require- 
ment is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Anglo  & 
London  Paris  National  Bank  has  grown  to  its 
recognized  place  among  the  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions of  America. 


Resources  Over  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars 
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TWO  TIMELY  BOOKS 

"Russia  in  Upheaval" 

By  Prof.  E.  A.  Ross 

A  fascinating  account  of  the  Russian 
Revolution— and  of  the  Russian  na- 
tional character — told  in  a  vivid  style 
more  interesting  than  fiction.  H) 
photographic  illustrations. 

$2.50 

"The  Fighting  Engineers" 

By  Francis  A.  Collins 

A  story  thrilling  and  instructive  of 
the  American  engineers  tn  France. 

$1.30 


the  promotion  committee.  Doubtless  her  in- 
spirations come  from  nature,  but  it  is  with 
the  inner  rather  than  with  the  outer  that  she 
deals,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  fine 
and  delicate  in  conception,  free  from  egotism, 
and  expressed  with  due  attention  to  the  vir- 
tues of  simplicity  and  accurate  workmanship. 
Poems  of  Life  irom  California.  By  Anna  B. 
Xewbegin.      San   Francisco:  John  J.   Newbegin. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Problems  of  the  Playwright. 
This  latest  volume  from  Mr.  Clayton  Hauiil-   < 
ton  might  seem  to  be  of  less  value  than  if  it 
had  been  written  as  a  book  with  a  single  theme. 
As    a    matter    of    fact    it    is    a    collection    oi  \ 
articles    on    drama    and    the    theatre,    written 
from  time   to  time,   and  therefore   lacking   in 
unity  of  plan.     Nevertheless  the  author's  men-  , 
tal   attitude  toward   all   things  concerning  the 
theatre  is  so  thoughtful,  so  consistent,  and  so 
discerning,    and    he    is    so    understanding,    not  . 
only    in    his    estimate   of    the   best    and    finest 
specimens   of   drama,    but    in    his    sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  tastes  of  the  American  ' 
public,  that  the  book  amounts  to  a  most  valu- 
able interpretative  comment  on  our  American  ■ 
art  of  the  theatre,   as  well  as  on  public  taste 
in  the  drama. 

Mr.  Hamilton  gives  illuminating  and  appre- 
ciative   estimates    of    several    plays,    such    as 
"On  Trial."  "A  Kiss  for  Cinderella,"  the  Dun- 
sany  plays,  and   other  pieces  that  have   made  ! 
a   notably  strong  appeal   to   the  tastes   of  the 
American  play-going  public     But  it  is  his  gen- 
eral   observation,    general    estimate    of    what 
constitutes   the   lore   of   our  stage,   that    is   so 
valuable.     His  clear-mindedness  and  talent  for 
analysis     assists     us     to     comprehend     many  ) 
things:     thus     he     dissects     the     methods     of  , 
George  M.  Cohan  and  explains  the  grounds  of 
his  success.     In   a  chapter  on  "High  Comedy  j 
in  America"  he  makes  clear  to  our  perceptions 
that  the   reason   why   we   have   not   evolved   a  j 
comedy    of   manners    is   because    we    have    no 
aristocracy    to    laugh    at.      In    "Romance    and  ■ 
Realism    in    the    Drama,"    one    of    the    most  I 
thoughtful  and  discerning  articles  in  the  vol-  ; 
ume.    he   discusses   very   interestingly   the    re-  j 
volt    of    the    romanticists — a    revolt    which    at 
present    is   having   its   valuable   result    on   the 
American  stage — against  the   flood  of  realism 
which  dominated  the  American  theatre  begin- 
ning   with   the    latter   half   of   the    nineteenth 
century. 

"Scenic  Settings  in  America"  is  an  indict- 
ment of  our  managers,  who.  declares  Mr. 
Hamilton,  are  far  behind  the  men  who  con- 
trol the  European  theatres.  Indeed,  the  au- 
thor gives  his  readers  several  jolts  by 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  here,  in  hustling 
America,  prominent  theatrical  managers  and 
producers  have  not  kept  abreast  of  modern 
thought  concerning  the  presentation  of  the 
drama. 

Pboblems  of  the  Play  weight.  By  Clayton 
Hamilton.  New  York:  Henrv  Holt  &  Co.:  S1.6U 
net 


Germany  To-Day. 

Mr.  Cyril  Brown  is  the  staff  correspondent 
of  the  Xew  York  World  at  the  front,  and  he 
now  writes  a  book  about  internal  conditions 
in  Germany.  We  are  not  told  the  source  of 
his  information,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
neutrals  and  German  prisoners  are  responsible 
for  much  of  it.  At  least  it  is  recommended 
by  its  moderation   and   restraint. 

Mr.  Brown  writes  of  all  the  chief  aspects 
of  German  life.  Food  conditions,  he  tells  us. 
are  not  desperate,  although  the  plight  of  those 
who  have  little  money  is  pitiful.  Food  sub- 
stitutes are  accepted,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  health  of  the  people  has  seriously  suf- 
fered except  in  a  few  well-defined  respects. 
The  army  is  well  munitioned  and  sustained, 
but  there  is  a  severe  scarcity"  of  labor  in  the 
country.  Clothing  is  a  serious  problem  and 
leather  for  shoes  is  nearly  unobtainable. 
Nothing  is  wasted  and  everything  has  its 
price.  Whatever  is  of  value  to  the  authorities 
is  confiscated. 

The  credulity  of  the  people,  says  the  au- 
thor, is  boundless.  The  censorship  is  abso- 
lute, and  official  information  is  unchallenged. 
But  there  is  very  great  moral  depreciation 
and  nerve  attrition.  Quarrels  break  out  on 
the  smallest  provocation,  but  although  the  gen- 
eral suffering  is  severe  there  is  no  tendency 
to  look  upon  a  loss  of  German  territory  as  a 
possibility. 

All  books  of  this  kind  must  be  taken  cum 
grano  salts.  To  some  extent  they  are  neces- 
sarily speculative.  None  the  less  Mr.  Brown 
persuades  us  not  only  of  his  right  to  be  heard. 
but  also  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his 
conclusions. 

Germany  As  It  Is  To-Day.  By  Cyril  Brown. 
Xew   York:    George   H.    Doran   Company:    $1.35. 


Ranch  Life. 

"From  an  Oregon  Ranch"  first  came  out  la 
1905,  but  it  is  still  readable.  It  can  safely 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  people 
who  have  worried  through  the  "back  to  the 
land"  fever,  to  those  who  are  still  feverish 
and  to  still  others  who  feel  the  malady  com- 
ing on.  It  may  cure  some,  for  the  heroic 
author  has  worried  through  daunting  experi- 
ences, but  her  calm,  happy  embrace  of  the 
pastoral  life  will  probably  stir  up  the  fever 
in  others. 

The  heroic  four  who  bought  the  Oregon 
ranch  twenty  miles — on  an  almost  impassable 
road — from  a  small  village  can  not  fail  to 
strike  an  urbanite  as  "suckers."  But  they  had 
their  fun,  although  they  had  to  pay  high  for  it. 

The  anonymous  author  has  a  pleasant  sryle, 
although  her  humor  is  rather  labored.  But 
she  ripples  forth  a  flood  of  apt  quotations, 
s  nature  with  a  sincere  love,  and  dis- 
courses fully  and  freely  of  those  homely  do- 
mestic trifles  of  the  farm  that  interest  many 
men  and  alt  women. 

From  ax  Oregon  Ranch.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  .'■   Co.;   $1    net. 

California  Poems, 
ugh    the   author   associates   her   poems 
California    she    gives    us    none    of    the 

nature  studies  that  are  so  often  written 
ae  eye  on  the  muses  and  the  other  on 


Alsace  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

"Strasbourg:  An  Episode  of  the  Franco- 
German  War."  by  the  famous  French  authors 
Paul  and  Victor  Marguerite,  is  a  story  of  life 
in  the  besieged  capital  of  Alsace  in  1870.  It 
is  couched  in  terms  of  cold  and  lofty  disdain 
for  the  cruel  foe,  who  bombarded  the  resi- 
dential portion  of  the  town,  at  the  same  time 
refusing  permission  for  the  women  and  chil- 
dren to  leave.  The  Germans  also  battered  the 
lofty  cathedral  with  their  guns,  destroyed  the 
city's  churches,  monuments,  and  its  splendid 
library,  and  proved  in  various  ways  that  the 
child  is  father  to  the  man. 

The  same  delusions  about  German;  existed 
then  as  in  our  day,  and  it  was  equally  difficult 
to  waken  up  many  of  the  Strasbourgians.  at  a 
period  directly  preceding  the  siege,  to  the  ter- 
rifying  possibilities   that  confronted   them. 

A  graphic  picture  is  given  of  the  fine 
courage  and  endurance  of  the  French  people 
of  Strasbourg,  and  of  the  hardships  suffered 
by  them  as  the  city  was  gradually  given  over 
to  the  flames.  Yet.  although  the  refusal  of 
the  "pitiless  Werder"  to  allow  the  women  and 
children  to  leave  on  the  ground  that  "the 
weak  point  of  the  fortification  of  strong  places 
is  the  suffering  of  the  inhabitants"  shows  that 
men  of  the  same  breed  as  of  the  present  led 
the  German  armies,  the  German  savagery-  oi 
the  present  time  was  then  but  a  seedling.  It 
has  taken  half  a  century  to  develop  it  to  its 
present  perfection,  but  the  reader  of  "Stras- 
bourg" is  conscious  of  it,  all  through  the 
book,  lying  perdu  like  a  couchant  monster. 

The  historic  events  of  the  novel  revolve 
around  the  destinies  of  two  families,  which 
were  finally  separated  when  the  fatal  de- 
cision was  made  which  tore  Alsace  from  the 
mother  country.  And  the  greatest  tragedy  of 
all  was  foreseen  in  the  saddened  conscious- 
ness of  those  who  elected  to  stay  in  Alsace, 
knowing  that  their  children  must  be  reared  as 
Germans. 

There  is  much  beauty  and  dignity  of  tone 
in  this  old  novel,  little  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  translated  and  reprinted  at 
this  appropriate  time  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman. 

Strasbourg.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Marzuerite. 
New    York;   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.:  $1.35. 


agitation."  But  the  Archduke  was  a  friend 
of  the  Slavs,  and  had  no  particular  quarrel 
with  the  Pan-Serbs.  Speaking  of  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina,  we  are  told  that  "Austria- 
Hungary  asserts  that  there  were  no  genuine 
objections  to  Austrian  rule,  but  that  Lhe  agita- 
tion was  an  artificially  fostered  one,  and  that 
the  Serbian  government  was  directly  respon- 
sible for  it."  This,  we  are  told  in  the  answer 
was  "probably  true  in  part,"  It  is  true  only 
in  so  far  that  the  existence  of  a  free  Serbia 
was  an  abiding  threat  to  the  slavery  of  the 
Slavs  instituted  by  Austria,  just  as  all  free 
institutions  are  a  threat  to  all  slaveries.  Wc 
are  told  much  else  with  regard  to  the  southern 
Slavs  that  is  misleading,  and  indeed  the  writers 
of  this  section  seem  to  have  little  real  con- 
ception of  the  situation.  We  also  object  ' 
strongly  to  the  treatment  of  the  Balkan  wars  ' 
and  the  pro-Bulgarian  attitude  therein  dis-  ' 
played,  as  well  as  to  the  apparent  assumption  i 
that  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Allies  was 
comparable  with  that  of  Belgium  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

Two  Thousand  Ouesti"ns  and  Answers  About 
the  War.  Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany:   Si. 

A  Schnitzler  Novel. 

A  reprint  of  "Bertha  Garlan,"  a  well-known 
novel  by  Arthur  Schnitzler,  the  famous  Vien- 
nese dramatist,  will  appeal  to  the  curiosity  of 
those  who  would  like  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  inner  emotions  of  the  educated  classes  of 
Vienna   through  their  best  interpreter. 

The  book,  however,  will  be  rather  daunting 
to  the  Puritanic  streak  in  Americans.  It  lays 
bare  all  the  thought  processes  of  a  gentle,  re- 
fined, rather  limited  young  widow  of  thirty. 
who.  after  a  circumspect  wifehood  and  widow- 
hood, suddenly  feels  the  surge  of  lawless  im- 
pulses, and.  with  a  Mme.  Bovary  haste  and 
directness,  throws  herself  into  an  amour  with 
a  sweetheart  of  her  youth. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  author  has  outlined  the 
feminine  musings,  impressions,  and  emotions 
of  the  sinner  who  is  so  proud  of  her  trans- 
gression. It  is.  however,  rather  melancholy 
reading,  and  although  Schnitzler  evolves  a 
conclusion  resembling — although  not  meant  as 
— a  moral,  the  volume  is  far  from  salutary 
reading   for  self-centred,   emotional   women. 

Bertha  Garlan.  By  Arthur  Sclinitzier.  Xew 
York :    Boni   i:   Li'veright ;    60  cents. 


Questions  About  the  'War. 

This  volume  contains  2000  questions  and 
answers  about  the  war.  They  are  divided 
into  fifty-five  heads  and  they  cover  alike  the 
field  of  international  politics  as  well  as  the 
more  practical  departments  of  the  actual  op- 
erations in  the  field.  The  table  of  contents 
and  the  index  make  it  easy  to  find  any  de- 
sired information.  There  are  also  seventeen 
good   maps. 

The  answers  .ire  presumably  the  work  of  ;i 
number  of  writers  and  they  vary  somewhat 
in  quality,  as  well  as  accuracy.  Much  open 
to  criticism,  for  example,  is  the  statement 
that  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke was  "manifestly  a  result  of  .Pan-Serbian 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Brentano's  have  published  an  "Aviator's 
Elementary  Handbook."  by  A.  de  Gramont  de 
Guiche,  D.  Sc,  an  officer  in  the  French  Avia- 
tion Corps,  translated  by  Dwight  M.  Miner. 
A.  B.  It  is  described  as  "a  primer  of  avia- 
tion and  aeroplane  machines."  and  it  is  writ- 
ten for  technical  study  and  freely  illustrated 
with   explanatory  plans. 

"Thompson."  just  published  anonymously 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  an  au- 
tobiography of  a  dog.  It  is  pleasingly  writ- 
ten, but,  as  with  nearly  ail  animal  biogra- 
phies, we  must  assume  that  an  animal  is  a 
sort  of  simple-minded  human  being  that  hap- 
pens to  be  in  quadruped  form.  Which  is  not 
the  case.     The  price  is  75  cents. 

"The  Mocking  Bird's  Breed,"  by  Jennie 
McMillan  (Robert  J.  Shores;  $1.50 1.  is  a 
story  of  which  the  hero  is  one-quarter  In- 
dian, and  this  fact  bids  fair  to  prevent  a 
match  between  himself  and  the  city  girl  whom 
he  meets  in  the  mountains.  Love,  of  course, 
triumphs  in  the  end.  It  usually  does  in 
novels,  but  we  are  still  somewhat  inclined  to 
think  that  the  lady  took  a  chance. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  any  man  may  be- 
come a  good  public  speaker  by  care  and  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Edward  Gordon  LawTence  has 
written  "How-  to  Speak."  a  book  designed  for 
the  business  man  and  woman.  So  long  as 
people  persist  in  making  speeches  perhaps  it 
is  well  that  they  should  make  good  ones, 
and  this  book  is  an  aid  to  that  end.  It  is 
published  by  A.  C  McClurg  &  Co.     Price,  $1. 

"The  Xew  Voter."  by  Charles  Willis 
Thompson  (G-  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  $1.50 1.  is 
intended  as  an  instruction  in  government  and 
politics  for  those  who  are  about  to  use  the 
franchise.  It  is  in  colloquial  form,  and  it  is 
pleasant  reading  because  it  avoids  the  usual 
ecstasies  and  frothings  that  are  considered 
appiopriate  to  the  mentality-  of  the  new  voter. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  truthful — a  still 
rarer  virtue. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  say  that  Donald  Han- 
key's  two  volumes  of  articles  descriptive  of 
the  life,  thought,  and  feeling  of  the  men  at 
the  front,  "A  Student  in  Arms."  of  which 
the  first  series  was  published  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  and  the  second  a  few-  months  laier. 
continue  to  sell  as  steadily  as  they  did  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  their  publication.  More 
than  sixty  thousand  copies  have  been  bought 
in  this  country,  and  wherever  people  are  read- 
in-  the  more  thoughtful  kind  of  war  books 
Hankey's  are  always  a  topic  of  discussion. 

Dr.     Dillon,     author     of    "The     Eclipse     oi 
Russia"    (.George    H.    Doran    Company  i,    has 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE    HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   fvery   description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  EARHY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding.  Swim- 
minx,  etc..  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking-  For  catalogue  and  information .  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


DEA1NE  SCHOOL  Santa  Barbara  :  California 
An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  Xew  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attend 7 Tig  Thachers*.  St.  Mark's. 
Milton,  St.  Paul's.  Artdover.  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  building*,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Riding, 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  lite  encourage*!. 
Catalogue  on   application. 


long  been  a  student  of  Slavic  languages  and 
civilization  and  a  resident  among  the  Russian 
people  of  all  classes.  He  has  long  been  a 
friend  of  the  notable  leaders  of  Russian  af- 
fairs. He  has  lived  on  the  Steppes  in  the 
Ukraine  as  well  as  in  Petrograd.  For  years 
he  lived  and  worked  in  close  contact  with  the 
liberal  movement  under  the  Czars.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  two  Russian  universities  and 
professor  at  the  University  of  KharkofT.  He 
has  been  leader  writer  for  two  Russian  news- 
papers and  editor  of  one.  and  he  was  the  in- 
timate adviser  of  Count  Witie. 

A  life-size  portrait  by  Joseph  De  Camp  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Paul  Azan  of  the  French 
Military  Mission  to  Harvard  College,  has  just 
been  unveiled  at  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston. 
Colonel  Azan.  who  is  the  author  of  "The  War 
of  Positions"  and  "The  Warfare  of  Today." 
said  in  responding:  "Let  this  portrait  repre- 
sent to  you  simply  the  soldier  of  France.  I 
may  be  here,  but  my  kinsmen,  my  friends, 
my  troopers  are  dead.  They  are  far  away. 
my  fine  fellows  of  the  Twentieth  Corps, 
shrouded  in  the  mud  of  the  Vser.  buried  in 
the  German  trenches  of  Artois,  laid  low  iu 
the  fields  of  the  Somme  or  in  the  midst  of 
the  defenses  of  Verdun." 

During  his  five  months'  visit  to  the  Allied 
Fleets,  Ralph  D.  Paine,  author  of  "The  Fight- 
ing Fleets"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company  1.  ha  J 
a  conversation  with  Admiral  Sir  Rossiyn 
W'emyss,  Britain's  new  sea  lord  and  acting 
head  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Paine  says-  "When 
it  comes  to  discussing  naval  matters  the  first 
sea  lord  speaks  straight  from  the  shoulder, 
with  an  abrupt  and  convincing  sincerity. 
'Tell  them  when  you  go  home  that  your  navy 
is  first-class."  he  said  to  me-  'We  like  your 
people  immensely.  I  hear  it  from  our  ad- 
mirals and  other  officers.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  flattery  or  empty  compliments. 
We  are  in  it  together  to  the  finish,  and  our 
fleets  must  work  in  harmony,  after  this  beastly 
war  is  over,  or  God  help  the  civilization  we 
are  fighting  to  save.  To  my  mind  we  can't 
afford  to  misunderstand  each  other.  Ail  that 
rubbish   should  be  swept   aside."  " 


SCHOOL  FOR  CREATIVE  EDUCATION 

The  Cora  L.  Williams  Institute 

Thousand  Oaks  -  •  Berkeley,  California 
Children  from  sis  years  to  high  school  age.  Resi- 
dent and  day  pupils.  A  school  of  open  vistas  aDd 
a  broad  outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men  and 
women.  Combines  thorough  discipline  with  a  per- 
fect spontaneity. 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

Out  to  Win. 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  readers  of  war  literature.  He 
has  written  some  of  the  best  descriptive  mat- 
ter now  available,  and  it  is  done  from  the 
basis  of  an  experience  that  began  with  the 
war  itself.  Lieutenant  Dawson  has  been 
righting  continuously  with  the  exception  of 
the  periods  of  rest  necessitated  by  wounds, 
and  that  he  now  writes  such  a  hook  as  this 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  commissioned 
bv  the  British  government  to  study  and  de- 
scribe the  war  preparations  of  the  United 
States  as  they  had  actually  materialized  in 
Europe. 

It  is  an  amazing  picture,  almost  an  incred- 
ible one.  The  author  selects  a  single  port 
in  France,  one  of  the  smallest.  Its  harbor 
basin  capacity  has  been  multiplied  fifty  times, 
its  berthing  capacity  trebled,  and  its  unload- 
ing capacity  multiplied  by  ten.  Its  railroad 
area  is  now  a  maze  of  tracks  and  reservoirs 
have  been  built  to  supply  6,000,000  gallons  of 
water  a  day. 

There  is  no  need  to  reproduce  the  figures 
that  the  author  supplies  so  abundantly. 
They  are  astounding.  But  more  important  is 
his  description  of  the  men,  and  here  we  are 
particularly  grateful  because  the  men  who 
are  doing  these  miracles  are  silent  men.  They 
are  not  the  men  who  boast  or  wave  flags. 
It  is  they  who  made  possible  the  American 
army  now  in  France,  and  their  unadvertised 
achievements  are  beyond  praise. 

Even  more  notable  is  the  author's  delinea- 
tion of  the  American  spirit,  and  to  appraise 
this  rightly  we  must  remember  that  he  him- 
self is  an  "Englishman.  He  shows  his  ability,  ] 
rare  enough,  to  get  at  the  heart  of  things,  far  I 
below  the  level  of  the  boastings  and  vauntings  ! 
by  which,  unfortunately,  we  are  too  often  ; 
judged.  He  says  he  sailed  from  New  York  j 
with  a  party  of  American  officers,  and  they 
were  dull  company.  They  would  not  play 
cards  nor  amuse  themselves.  They  studied. 
They  were  on  a  tremendous  business  and  they 
knew  it.  and  the  time  for  preparation  was  all 
too  short.  And  this,  he  says,  is  the  national 
attitude.  Those  men,  he  says,  were  modest 
men.  They  did  not  say  that  they  alone  were 
going  to  win  the  war.  and  they  had  an  almost 
pathetic  deference  for  those  who  had  already 
fought  and  bled.  They  felt  that  they  were 
going  to  the  aid  of  seasoned  comrades  in  the 
other  armies,  and  they  had  no  other  thought 
than  that  of  comradeship.  Lieutenant  Daw- 
son has  written  a  book  that  covers  the 
ground  so  far  -as  such  ground  can  be  covered 
in  some  two  hundred  pages.  It  is  an  in- 
spiring book.  It  tells  us,  not  what  America 
hopes  to  do,  but  what  she  has  actually  done, 
and  it  is  a  picture  that  need  not  fear  the 
light. 

Out  to  Wik.  By  Coningsby  Dawson.  New 
York:   John   Lane  Company;   $1.50. 


is  Clive  Winsor,  who  is  rich,  detestable,  and 
subhumanly  vulgar.  We  have  a  wild  hope 
that  Barbara  will  marry  Winsor.  who  natu- 
rally fascinates  her  mean  and  ugly  little  soul, 
but  of  course  we  know  that  she  will  not. 
Mr.  Hagedorn's  evident  intention  is  to  ascribe 
Barbara's  unpleasant  traits  to  convention  and 
environment  and  therefore  redeemable.  They 
seem  to  us  to  be  due  to  original  sin  in  large 
quantities.  There  will  be  no  penitential  or 
redemptive  stirrings  in  Barbara's  embryonic 
conscience,  which  we  are  told  somewhat  need- 
lessly is  "well  under  control."  Barbara's 
husband,  once  we  know  his  identity,  has  our 
warmest  sympathies. 

Barbara   Picks   a   Husband.      By   Herman   Hage- 
dorn.      New    York:    The    Macinillan    Company. 


Film  Folk. 

The  visitor  to  the  "movie"  who  does  not 
wonder  how  it  is  all  done  must  be  lacking  in 
something.  Does  the  star  really  fall  over  the 
precipice,  or  plunge  into  the  burning  house, 
or  do  battle  with  the  shark  ?  Yes,  it  seems 
that  he  really  does,  if  he  has  the  nerve.  If 
not.  he  takes  a  back  seat  in  the  profession. 

In  this  diverting  book  we  have  eight  stories 
of  "movie''  life,  told  by  eight  different  par- 
ticipants. We  are  introduced  to  the  director. 
the  camera  man.  the  studio  mother,  the  actors, 
and  the  supes.  We  see  the  game  from  many 
different  angles,  with  its  ambitions,  its  rival- 
ries, and  its  jealousies.  The  stories  are  told 
without  literary  pretension  and  with  a  certain 
surrender  to  the  slang  of  the  stage  that  gives 
them  piquancy.  If  an  actor  gives  himself 
airs,  the  camera  man  can  reduce  him  to 
proper  dimensions  by  throwing  his  figure 
slightly  out  of  focus.  The  studio  mother  tells 
us  of  her  own  particular  difficulties  with  the 
wayward  and  we  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  these  unfortunates  who  believe  that 
they  have  "movie  souls."  But  the  composite 
picture  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  we  are  satisfied 
that  there  are  no  objectionable  features  out 
of  sight  in  the  background.  The  scene  of  the 
book  is  in  Los  Angeles  and  there  are  many 
good  illustrations. 

Film  Folk.     By  Rob  Wagner.     New   York:  The 

<_\-nuiry    Company;    SJ. 


Barbara  Picks  a  Husband. 

Those  who  are  solicitous  for  the  reputation 
of  American  young  womanhood  should  start 
a  movement  for  the  regulation  of  our  nov- 
elists. There  ought  to  be  internment  camps 
for  story-writers  who  select  the  most  hateful 
type  of  modern  girl  and  set  her  forth  as 
typical  and  representative. 

Barbara,  to  put  ;t  frankly,  is  odious,  and 
we  suspect  that  the  author  does  not  know  it. 
She  is  vapid,  incredibly  selfish,  and  insolent. 
Why  any  man  should  want  to  marry  Barbara 
it  is  hard  to  say.  but  there  were  three  of 
them  who  did.  There  was  Chester  Howell, 
who  is  recommended  to  us  on  account  of  his 
charming  German  mother.  There  is  Tom 
Paraway,  whose  infatuation  for  Barbara  must 
be  attributed  to  mental  aberration.     And  there 


The  Fighting  Fleets. 

Of  the  armies  in  Europe  we  have  heard 
much,  but  of  the  fleets  not  so  much.  They 
move  in  a  more  mysterious  way.  and  more- 
over the  fortunes  of  war  have  not  yet  given 
them  the  opportunity  to  display  their  whole 
strength. 

But  Mr.  Paine  has  done  something  to  draw 
the  veil  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  with  dis- 
cretion. He  was  given  every  facility  for  his 
task.  He  was  allowed  to  see  the  American 
sea  forces  at  their  day's  work  "over  there," 
and  the  mutual  cooperation  that  has  made  the 
Allied  navies  the  irresistible  fighting  machine 
that  they  are  now.  He  tells  us  how  the 
oceans  are  guarded,  how  the  transports  aix. 
herded  to  their  ports,  what  the  gallant  little 
trawler  is  doing,  and  how  the  festive  sub- 
marine is  caught.  Mr.  Paine  does  not  deal 
in  generalities.  He  cites  incidents  that  are 
illustrative  of  their  class,  and  he  deals  lib- 
erally in  personalia.  We  get  a  glimpse  of 
doings  that  in  their  'aggregate  are  greater 
than  all  other  doings  of  their  kind  that  the 
world  has  ever  known,  and  he  crowds  an  epic 
into  a  page,   and  into  every  page. 

Mr.  Paine  is  to  be  congratulated  on  nailing 
down  at  least  one  "made  in  Germam "  lie. 
He  tells  us  that  there  is  absolute  harmony 
between  the  naval  forces  of  America  and 
England  from  the  admirals  downward.  There 
has  been  no  self-assertiveness  upon  either 
side,  and  none  of  the  false  dignity  that  stands 
in  the  way  of  efficiency  and  cooperation. 
Mr.  Paine's  book  contains  some  of  the  best 
illustrations  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Fighting  Fleets.  By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;  $2. 


The  Sub. 

This  unusual  volume  by  "Taffrail"  purports 
to  be  the  story  of  Lieutenant  David  Munro 
of  the  British  navy,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  is  a  real  autobiography.  The  author  begins 
with  his  boyhood  and  his  entry  into  the  navy 
as  a  cadet.  Then  he  becomes  a  midshipman 
and  finally  a  sub-lieutenant,  and  then  he  learns 
why  he  was  born,  for  the  war  breaks  out.  His 
account  of  his  training  is  vivid  and  absorb- 
ing because  it  is  evidently  accurate.  But  it 
is  the  war  epoch  that  particularly  holds  the 
attention. 

The  author  joins  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer 
and  sees  something  of  the  battle  of  the  Bight. 
Later  on  he  helps  to  sink  the  Blncher  and  to 
rescue  her  crew,  but  they  have  to  leave  the 
poor  wretches  to  their  fate  as  German  air- 
craft appear  and  proceed  to  shell  the  rescuer 
under  the  belief  that  the  sinking  vessel  is 
British.  Eventually  the  author's  vessel  is  in 
collision  and  withdraws  temporarily  from  the 
scene  and  this  brings  the  book  to  a  close. 
There  are  now  numbers  of  young  American 
officers  in  European  waters  and  doing  just 
such  work  as  the  author  describes,  a  fact  that 
should  recommend  the  book  to  American  au- 
diences. 

The  Sub.  By  "Taffrail."  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DEUVERED  AT  YOUR  RESDJENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought:  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  i 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


New  Books  Received. 
Out   to    Wis.      By    Lieutenant   Coningsby    Daw- 
son.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
1  he   story   of  America   in   France. 

Horizons.  By  Francis  Hackett.  New  York:  XJ. 
W.  Huebsch;  S2. 

A   book  of  criticism. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  Our  New  Possessions,  and 
the  British  Islands.  By  Theodor  De  Booy  ami 
John  T.  Faris.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $3. 

An  account  of  a  new  American  acquisition. 

Aviator's  Elementary  Handbook.  By  A.  de 
Gramont  de  Guiche,  D.  Sc.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's. 

Translated  by  D  wight  M.  Miner.  A.  B.  A 
primer  of  aviation   and   aeroplane  machines. 

Dent's   Medical  Dictionary.      By  W.    B.   Drum- 
mond.     New  York:   E.   P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 
For  use  in  the   absence  of  professional   help. 

The  Koehler  Method  of  Physical  Drill.  By 
Captain  William  H.  Wilbur.  Inf.,  U.  S.  A.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1. 

A   method    of   physical   drill. 

Poems    of    East    and    West.      By    Y.    Sackvillt:- 
West.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
A   volume  of  verse. 

English  History  in  Shakespeare.  Bv  T.  A.  R. 
Marriott,    M.   P.      New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

A  special  message  for  the  English-speaking 
world. 


Marie  Grubbe.     By  Jens   Peter  Jacobson.     New 
York:    Coni  &   Liveright;   $1.50. 
A   novel. 

Not      Guilty.       By      Robert      Blatchford.       New- 
York:    Boni  &   Liveright. 

A  defense  of  the  bottom  dog. 

The  Eclipse  of  Russia.     By  E.  J.  Dillon.     New 
York:   George   H.   Doran   Company. 
A  page  of  history. 

The    Fighting    Fleets.       By    Ralph     D.    Taine. 
Boston:   Houghton   Mifflin   Company;   $2. 
An  account  of  naval  exploits. 

Love    Eternal.       By    H.     Rider    Haggard.       New- 
York:    Longmans,    Green   &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Exiles.      By    James   Joyce.      New    York:    B.    W. 
Huebsch;    $1. 
A  play. 

Barbara  Picks  a  Husband.     By  Hermann  Hage- 
dorn.     New  York:  The  Macmiltan  Company. 
A   novel. 

Harvard    Plays.       By    members    of   the    llarvaid 
Dramatic    Club.      New    York:   Breutano's. 
Four    plays. 

What    Men    Live   By    and  Other  Stories.      By 
Leo  Tolstoi.     Boston:  The  Stratford  Company. 
A   new   edition. 

The    Standard    Bearers.      By    Katberine    Mayo. 
Boston:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 
Stories  of  heroic  policemen. 


The  Modern  Library. 
Boni  &  Liveright,  New  York,  are  to  be 
warmly  commended  on  their  preparation  and 
issue  of  the  Modern  Library  of  the  World's 
Best  Books.  Xearly  forty  volumes  have  al- 
ready appeared,  and  it  is  something  of  a  reve- 
lation to  discover  how  beautiful  a  book  can 
be  placed  on  the  retail  market  for  60  cents. 
The  volumes  are  hand  bound  in  limp  Croft 
leather,  of  convenient  pocket  size.  The  paper 
is  of  good  quality  and  the  print  is  a  comfort- 
able one.  Bibliophiles  should  not  forget  to 
look  over  the  catalogue  and  so  to  realize  what 
exceptionally  good  things  are  within  their 
reach. 


Stratford  Universal  Library. 
The  appearance  of  "What  Men  Live  By  and 
Other  Stories."  by  Leo  Tolstoi,  is  a  reminder 
of  the  Stratford  Universal  Library  of  Bos- 
ton, under  the  general  editorship  of  Henry  T. 
Schnittkind  and  Isaac  Goldberg.  This  library 
now  contains  eight  volumes  of  the  world's  best 
literature,  each  with*  a  competent  introduction, 
uniformly  printed  in  large  type  on  heavy 
paper,  and  bound  in  antique  board.  The  price 
of  each  volume  is  25  cents. 


The  streets  of  more  than  250  towns  in 
France  and  Algeria  are  lighted  exclusively 
with    acetylene. 


WOMEN 

ENSLAVED 
BY  HUNS 

Clive  Marshall  writes  of  what  he 
calls  the  utmost  refinement  of 
moral  torture  as  applied  by  the 
enemy  to  matrons  and  maids  of 
the  devastated  areas. 

U.  S.  Fixes  World  Pace  in  War 

Nothing  like  it  has  been  known 
in  history,  says  Hilaire  Belloc, 
British  expert,  reviewing  our 
achievements  of  a  year. 


Read  these  and  other  big  features  in 

NEXT  SUNDAY'S 
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'  POLLY  WITH  A  PAST." 


This  piece  at  the  Columbia  is  written  by 
George  Middleton  and  Guy  Bolton,  both  play- 
wrights of  some  reputation.  The  outstanding 
fact  about  the  play,  however,  is  that  its 
presentation  is  under  the  sgis  of  Belasco. 
The  name  of  this  great  producer,  although  he 
has  not  kept  fully  abreast  of  modern  move- 
ments in  the  art  of  the  drama,  is  one  to  con- 
jure with,  and  the  opening  night  of  "Polly 
with  a  Past"  demonstrated  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  magic  drawing  power  that  dwells 
in  the  name  of  David  Belasco. 

Belasco,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  those  men 
of  character  who  is  not  afraid  to  eat  his  own 
words.  The  world-war  has  demonstrated  over 
and  over  again  that  it  takes  a  wise  man  to 
change  his  mind.  Belasco  has  had  the  courage 
to  change  his,  and  to  publish  the  fact,  con- 
cerning an  enterprise  which  was  having  some 
effect  on  the  regular  theatrical  business. 

I  refer  to  the  "little  theatre"  movement, 
against  which  Mr.  Belasco,  about  two  years 
ago,  published  a  particularly  condemnatory 
philippic. 

Recently  the  famous  producer,  who  had 
evidently  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  ap- 
peared in  print  praising  and  encouraging  the 
movement  as  warmly  as  he  had  formerly  con- 
demned it.  An  act  which  demonstrates  his 
possession  of  decision,  moral  courage,  and 
open-mi  ndedness. 

Mr.  Belasco's  method  of  staging  plays  has 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  want- 
ing by  the  advanced  leaders  and  artists  in  the 
new  art  of  drama  settings,  who  believe  in 
the  value  of  suggestion  and  in  giving  the  im- 
agination a  chance.  Mr.  Belasco  has  been 
wont  to  believe  that  the  imagination  was  a 
lame  and  impotent  thing,  and  needed  con- 
stant assistance.  Hence  the  meticulous  de- 
tail with  which  he  formerly  crowded  his  stage 
settings,  distracting  the  eye  and  mind  from 
the  human  protagonists  on  the  stage. 

Again  Mr.  Belasco  has  had  a  change  of 
heart,  and  his  many  admirers  hail  with  satis- 
faction various  evidences  that  he  is  now  con- 
vinced of  flaws  in  his  former  theory  that 
multitudinous  detail  and  minute  realism  in 
stage  settings  was  advisable  in  order  to  give 
the  action  of  the  play  a  suitable  air  of  reality. 
"Polly  with  a  Past"  does  not  call  for  any 
special  features  in  the  two  sets,  but  one  notes 
that  there  is  decidedly  less  elaboration  of 
setting  than  formerly.  Or  rather  one's  atten- 
tion is  not  distracted  from  the  action  of  the 
play  by  the  urgency  with  which  merely  ac- 
cessory objects  formerly  pressed  themselves 
upon  our  notice. 

The  Middleton-Bolton  piece  is  a  very  light 
vehicle  for  exploiting  a  clever,  intelligent, 
and  charming  young  actress.  It  floats  in 
the  air  as  lightly  as  a  toy  balloon.  It  hasn't 
a  bit  of  ballast  in  the  way  of  underlying  seri- 
ousness of  motive  or  genuine  characterization. 
Nevertheless  it  is  just  what  the  public  wants. 
There  is  a  fatal  fascination  in  reading 
articles,  stories,  sketches,  and  descriptions 
bearing  on  the  war.  But  every  once  and  a 
while  we  feel  that  we  must  absolutely  get 
away  from  it.  We  wish  to  step  back  for  a 
brief  while  into  that  happy  time  preceding 
the  war — "the  golden  age"  some  one  has 
called  it — before  the  world  had  ranged  itself 
into  two  great  fighting  camps  and  tragedy  be- 
came the  daily  fare  of  millions. 

Recreation,  lightness  of  mood,  frivolity  is 
good  for  us  at  intervals,  and  "Polly  with  a 
Past"  meets  this  need. 

Polly  is  a  pastless  maiden,  the  orphaned 
daugh  ter  of  a  country  clergyman  and  a 
Frenchwoman,  from  whom  she  has  inherited 
a  talent  for  acting.  In  order  to  secure  the 
money  for  her  musical  education  Polly  un- 
dertakes to  dress  up  and  impersonate  a  prob- 
lematic but  very  live  and  fascinating  old  lady 
with  a  past.  The  pretty  and  piquant  feature 
of  the  play  is  the  contrast  between  the  real 
Polly,  a  sweet  and  pretty  young  thing  whose 
springtime  countenance  is  suffused  with  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  innocence,  and  the  so- 
phisticated fluff  of  frivolity  "with  a  past" 
into  which  she  transforms  herself  by  the  exer- 
cise  of   native    talent. 

In  her  masquerade  Polly  is  assisted  by  two 

ingenious    young   gentlemen,    busy   idlers   who 

l, ■■,-]■    her    up    for   a   purely    factitious   motive; 

<ort     >(  thing  that  lives  a  purely  artificial 

i  I    _  inventive  fancy  of  playwrights. 

r,  it  serves.     The  public  likes  to  see 
;    this    sort    of   thing   worked    out    on    the 


stage ;  play-acting  within  play-acting.  The 
whole  American  public  is  crazy  about  acting 
anyway,  from  schoolchildren  to  women's  club 
grandmothers.  The  granddads  are  not  in  it, 
as  yet,  but  they  serve  very  well  as  enthusi- 
astic constituents  of  audiences. 

The  dialogue  of  the  piece  is  very  smart,  and 
full  of  repartee.  A  little  too  self-conscicus  to 
be  as  rich  as  might  be  in  its  humor,  which 
should  seem  to  be  as  spontaneous  as  breathing, 
but  very  provocative  of  laughter  nevertheless. 
The  situations  interest  and  entertain 
throughout,  and  without  being  actually  a  farce 
"Polly  with  a  Past"  contrives  to  skirt  the 
edges  of  farce,  while  retaining  the  gravely 
plausible  air  of  comedy. 

Ina  Claire,  Belasco's  latest  find,  captured 
the  hoiase  with  her  Polly,  partly  by  her  youth 
and  pretty  charm,  partly  by  her  smart  and 
dainty  appearance,  and  partly  by  the  clever 
restraint  of  her  acting.  For  this  extremely 
young  actress  is  quick  and  intelligent  in  her 
art,  and  possesses  the  valuable  qualification 
of  holding,  satisfying,  and  charming  her  au- 
dience   simultaneously. 

She  is  backed  in  her  work  by  a  carefully  se- 
lected company,  which  includes  such  players 
as  Cyril  Scott,  long  a  New  York  favorite  in 
prominent  roles.  Herbert  Yost  as  Rex,  the 
young  eligible  who  lends  his  innocence  to  the 
masquerade,  is  clever  in  representing  the 
anxious  conscientiousness  of  a  humorless  man 
among  confirmed  jokers.  Betty  Linley  sub- 
merges herself  thoroughly  in  the  role  of  the 
boresome  Myrtle,  and  Louise  Galloway  as  the 
dainty  little  mother  pleased  by  the  skill  with 
which  she  made  her  points.  Messrs.  Scott 
and  Christie  had  quantities  of  persiflage  to 
render,  and  they  made  us  enjoy  it,  although 
their  fun  and  humor  lacks  the  native  spring. 
Mr.  Reeves-Smith  is  a  player  with  the  easy, 
effortless  manner  that  spells  success  on  the 
stage,  while  Francis  Verdi  and  Lloyd  Neal, 
as  the  pianist  and  the  reformed  drunkard, 
each  did  a  clever  bit  of  specialization.  So, 
too,  did  Thomas  Reynolds  as  the  cheerful 
commodore,  while  Adah  Barton  supplied  con- 
trast in  the  shape  of  an  innocent,  middle- 
aged  figure  of  conventional  domesticity. 

In  fact  the  Belasco  thoroughness  extended 
to  all  the  members  of  the  cast,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  long  New  York  run  of  the  piece,  hap- 
pily did  not  forget  themselves  and  rattle 
though  their  lines  as  if  they  had  no  meaning 
to  them.  The  performance  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  played  in  a  spirit  of  freshness, 
and  the  audience  offered  every  sign  and 
demonstration    of   its    complete    enjoyment. 


WORDS,  WORDS,  WORDS. 


We  Americans  have  a  marked  taste  for 
words.  Whether  we  write,  or  speak,  or 
merely  talk  we  keep  an  interested  outlook  for 
the  latest  thing  in  words. 

And  it  is  strange  how  quickly  a  word-vogue 
spreads,  or  a  once  popular  expression  is  con- 
demned and  banished.  Somebody  must  have 
once  sat  down  hard — in  print- -on  the  word 
rendition.  Now  "rendition"  is  a  convenient 
word,  and  has  its  usefulness,  as  who  should 
know  if  not  a  dramatic  critic?  Yet  rarely 
do  we  see  it  used.  "Replete"  is  another  that 
has. been  banished  as  a  bit  of  preciosity. 

Female  the  women  simply  won't  have. 
Why,  heaven  only  knows.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable adjective,  and  there  is  certainly  noth- 
ing essentially  disgraceful  in  being  of  the 
female  persuasion.  But  it  is  the  distaste  of 
the  women  for  that  useful  and,  in  the  novelist 
Richardson's  time,  unobtrusive  word  that  has 
all  but  banished  it.  The  root  of  their  an- 
tipathy lies,  no  doubt,  in  its  application  to 
women  seeming  to  them  to  classify  them  with 
the  animals,  although  I  have  never  heard  the 
subject  discussed.  There  is  no  such  feeling 
among  the  men  concerning  "male,"  which  is 
a  vigorous  and  entirely  respectable  and  toler- 
ated adjective. 

Sometimes  a  lucky  hit  is  made  by  some 
newspaper  writer,  who  starts  a  word  in  vogue 
for  a  time.  Some  woman  journalist  wrote  a 
humorous  article  about  pretty  girls  being 
jocularly  accosted  in  the  streets,  in  the  course 
of  which  she  said,  "Darn  it,  nobody  ever  in- 
sulted her."  Immediately  "darned"  and 
"darn"  it  traveled  in  an  imitative  wave 
throughout  the  press,  and  is  only  just  be- 
ginning to   die   out. 

"Pulchritude"  is  another  word  that,  to  the 
general  consciousness  at  least,  only  sprang 
into  being  a  few  years  ago.  George  Ade  used 
it  in  a  newspaper  article  in  which  he  de- 
scribed or  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  chorus 
girls.  People  not  intimate  with  fine  verbal 
shades  thought  it  meant  something  entirely 
different  from  its  real  signification.  The  word 
had  sound  suggestive  of  gilded  impropriety. 
There  was  a  universal  rush  for  the  dic- 
tionary, which  established  "pulchritude"  on  a 
perfectly  respectable  base.  Apparently  the 
word  has  come  to  stay,  journalists  finding  it 
convenient  to  have  an  alternative  term  for 
beauty. 

Although  an  affirmative  "Sure!"  is  slang,  it 
has  given  rise  to  an  old-fashioned  expression 
which  once  rose,  flourished,  and  disappeared. 
"Sure!"  conveys  a  slightly  jocular  or  at  least 
non-serious   sense,    and   people   felt  the   need 


of  a  single  word  to  take  its  place,  so  that 
the  agreeing  term  could  fit  into  a  perfectly 
serious  conversation.  Hence  the  rise  and 
vogue  of  "surely,"  which  one  now  hears  on 
every  other  lip,  in  spite  of  its  faintly  priggish 
flavor. 

Sometimes  an  all-powerful  newspaper  au- 
thority rises  in  its  might  and  crushes  with  one 
damning  phrase  some  innocent  popular  prefer- 
ence. We  no  longer  hear,  "He  has  a  fine 
physique."  "Physique"  is  crushed,  banished, 
utterly  done  for.  The  anonymous  press  giant, 
by  one  word  of  scorn,  has  banished  it  into 
outer  darkness.  Yet  it  does  appear  in  the 
French  dictionary,  one  of  the  meanings  given 
being  "outward  appearance." 

We  have  an  innocent  liking  for  easily  pro- 
nounced French  words,  many  of  which  have  a 
harmless  vogue.  "De  luxe"  is  one.  "De 
looxe"  we  pronounce  it,  feeling,  nevertheless, 
that  the  word  has  an  elegant  French  turn 
to  it,  and  firmly  convinced  that  we  say  it 
exactly  like  the  French.  The  book  agent 
helped  to  spread  the  vogue  of  this  word,  or 
rather  popular  expression,  which  has  its  con- 
venience. "De  Luxe  Annie,"  the  name  of  a 
popular  play  and  its  resultant  movie,  was  a 
happy  selection  in  the  way  of  titles  and  in- 
dicative  of   the   popularity    of   the   expression. 

"Camouflage"  is  just  losing  the  first  bloom 
of  its  blushing  success.  The  trouble  is  that 
it  became  too  much  the  fashion.  Too  wide- 
spread a  vogue  wears  itself  out.  The  press 
writers  have  begun  to  send  it  to  Coventry, 
but.  whatever  its  nearer  destiny,  depending 
on  a  mere  passing  fashion  in  words, 
eventually  it  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  pass  into 
the  language.  It  is  too  convenient  to  be  re- 
nounced. 

These  terrible  arbitrators  of  the  press 
whose  mighty  scorn  removes  a  poor,  helpless, 
formerly  useful  word  from  our  vocabulary 
at  one  fell  swoop  have  come  down  hard  on 
"personality."  Now  "personality"  is  a  mighty 
useful  word.  Again  I  speak  feelingly,  as  a 
reviewer  of  people  and  things  of  the  stage. 
The  dictionary  defines  "personality"  as  "that 
which  distinguishes  or  characterizes  a  per- 
son," and  I  refuse  to  be  torn  from  it,  in 
spite  of  the  press-agented  stereotyped  ads  of 
vaudeville  players  praising  their  own  "per- 
sonalitee,"  or  of  the  bland  comments  of  the 
Brummagem  family,  as  they  say  of  this  one 
of  that :  "He — or  she — has  such  a  lovely 
personality."  Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 


In  a  volume  on  "The  Eclipse  of  Russia," 
recently  published  in  England,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
shows  how  the  German  Emperor  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  wanted  an  alliance,  with 
Britain  included,  which  would  have  promoted 
Germany's  ascendancy  and  prevented  any 
counter  combination;  how  William  II  from 
the  middle  of  the  'nineties  changed  his  plans 
and  worked  for  a  general  Continental  alliance 
against  the  British  Empire;  how  the  seizure  of 
Kiao-chau  and  Port  Arthur  was  arranged  in  a 
pirvate  conversation  between  the  keen,  astute 
Hoheuzollern  and  the  casual,  half-comprehend- 
ing Czar ;  how  the  first  Hague  Conference, 
instead  of  being  a  great  philanthropic  project, 
originated  as  a  bureaucratic  device  to  patch 
up  the  Russian  budget :  how  the  Kaiser  lured 
Russia  into  the  disastrous  Japanese  war  ;  and, 
above  all,  how  "Willy"  seduced  "Nicky"  into 
the  Treaty  of  Bjorko,  which  was  practically 
a  betrayal  of  France.  Regarding  England  at 
that  time  as  not  only  the  power  whose  policy 
had  been  invaluable  and  decisive  for  Japan, 
but  as  the  chosen  home  of  democracy  and 
Jews,  the  Czar  was  again  the  victim  of  the 
German  emperor's  cajolery  and  when  he  sold 
France  he  knew  not  rightly  what  he  did.  All 
his  principal  statesmen  when  they  learned 
what   had    happened   regarded   it   with   horror. 


The  shipbuilding  programme  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  enormously  increased  the  de- 
mand for  treenails,  or  "trunnels."  which  are 
used  in  wooden  ships  much  as  dowels  were 
used  in  old-fashioned  frame  construction 
work.  They  are  huge  wooden  nails,  from  two 
to  four  feet  long,  which  fasten  together  the 
planking  or  outer  shell  of  the  hull,  the  frames, 
or  skeleton,  and  the  ceiling,  or  inner  shell. 
Most  of  the  treenails  used  in  this  country  are 
made  of  black  locust,  or  yellow  locust,  as 
the  tree  is  often  called.  They  must  be  made 
of  straight-grained  wood,  which  combines 
density,  hardness,  strength,  and  durability. 
which  does  not  shrink  much,  and  will  not 
split  readily ;  and  locust  is  said  to  be  pre- 
eminently the  wood  that  fills  the   bill. 


Of  the  total  membership  of  the  highly  ex- 
clusive Knickerbocker  Club  of  New  York 
more  than  30  per  cent,  are  in  active  service 
with  the  army  or  the  navy  and  more  than  10 
per  cent,  more  are  working  with  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Red 
Cross  abroad.  With  a  membership  of  a  little 
more  than  600.  the  service  flag  of  the  club 
flies  227  stars  for  men  in  active  military 
service.      These    are    all    volunteers. 


Italians  have  perfected  a  process  for  mak- 
ing an  edible  oil  that  can  be  used  in  soap  and 
as  an  illumination  from  grape  seeds. 


New  Negro  Migration 

In  speaking  of  the  migration  of  negroes 
from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  states  in 
recent  years,  especially  since  the  beginning 
of  the  European  war,  Rev.  C.  A.  Tingley,  a 
negro  minister  of  Philadelphia,  said  recently  : 

"I  asked  the  people  themselves  why  they 
came,  and  they  gave  me  three  reasons:  'Be- 
cause we  wanted  to  get  more  and  better 
wages ;  because  we  wanted  a  place  of  safety 
for  life  and  limb,  and  then  we  wanted  a  place 
where  we  might  have  better  educational  fa- 
cilities and  better  social  conditions.' 

"Concerning  the  third  reason,  that  they 
came  to  better  their  educational  and  social 
conditions.  I  said:  'Go  slow;  that  word  so- 
cial has  a  danger  about  it  unless  it  is  care- 
fully explained.'  These  people  do  not  mean 
social  sameness,  but  social  equality.  That  is, 
they  want  to  have  houses  just  as  good  as 
yours  and  clothing  just  as  comfortable,  pro- 
vided they  are  able  to  pay  for  them.  They 
want  to  be  able  to  live  on  a  street  amid  sur- 
roundings just  as  conducive  to  health  and 
moral   lives   as  yours. 

"By  social  equality  we  do  not  mean  that 
they  want  to  live  in  the  same  house  with  you 
unless  you  want  us,  nor  in  the  same  street. 
They  want  to  be  able  to  marry  wives  just  as 
intelligent  as  yours.  And  here  let  me  say 
that  T  pity  jou  while  men  when  you  look  for 
a  partner  for  life,  because  you  must  marry 
the  same  color  or  keep  out  of  the  business, 
while  we  can  run  our  gamut  from  chalk  to 
charcoal." 


When  David  B.  Weaver  of  Saxony,  Minne- 
sota, went  to  Montana  in  1864  he  discovered 
a  gold  mine.  While  he  and  his  parents  were 
at  work  on  it  Indians  drove  them  off.  Four 
months  ago  he  went  prospecting  again  and  he 


found  the  same  mine  and  intends  to  work 
despite  his  seventy-eight  years. 


it, 


Before  the  war  the  average  monthly  ex- 
ports of  beef  by  America  to  the  countries 
of  the  Allies  were  less  than  1,000,000  pounds. 
During  the  last  two  years  they  have  averaged 
about  22,000,000  pounds. 


Lamps 

to 

suit 

the  most 

particular 

—  In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  merchan- 
dise in  these  trying  times — 
our  stock  of  lamps  has  never 
been  so  complete  as  at  the 
present  time. 

— Here   you   will    find 

lamp  shades  of  every  shape 
and  hue.  Standards  in  ma- 
hogany, gold  lacquer  and 
metal.  Copies  taken  from  the 
French,  Italian  and  Chinese. 

— And    for    the    more 

discriminating  —  competent 
men  from  our  Studio  of  In- 
terior Decoration  await  the 
opportunity  to  help  you — no 
matter  how  difficult  the 
problem. 

Ranging  in  price  from 

$2.95  to  $250 


Interior  Decorators 
Furniture —  Carpets — R  ugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 


July  20,  1918. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


"Polly  with  a  Past"  at  the  Columbia. 

David  Belasco's  complete  New  York  pro- 
duction and  cast  of  "Polly  with  a  Past"  is 
meeting  with  a  triumph  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, where  the  second  week  of  the  engage- 
ment opens  Monday  night.  Its  charm  has  hit 
the  fancy  of  San  Franciscans  and  the  three 
weeks'  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
will  be  entirely  too  limited  to  accommodate 
the  throngs  already  rushing  to  the  box-office. 
A  more  perfect  cast  of  players  has  never  been 
seen' here  and  includes  Ina  Claire,  Cyril  Scott. 
H.  Reeves-Smith.  Herbert  Yost.  George  Stuart 
Christie.  Thomas  Reynolds,  Louise  Galloway. 
Adah  Barton,  Betty  Linley,  Francis  Verdi, 
and   Lloyd   Meal. 

There  will  he  no  Sunday  performances  dur- 
ing the  engagement  of  "Polly  with  a  Past." 
This  attraction  will  not  be  seen  in  Oakland. 


"Look  Pleasant"  at  the  Cort 

Oliver  Morosco's  new  musical  show,  "Look 
Pleasant,"  with  Walter  Catlett  as  star,  will 
be  played  at  the  Cort  Theatre  for  the  first 
time  here  on  Monday  evening,  July  22d. 

"Lombardi,  Ltd.,"  Morosco's  comedy, 
starring  Leo  Carrillo,  will  terminate  its  five 
weeks*  engagement  wi  th  the  performance  of 
Sunday  night,  July  21st. 

Much  may  be  expected  of  "Look  Ple,as- 
ant,"  for  it  is  announced  as  a  companion 
piece  to  "So  Long,  Letty,"  "Canary  Cot- 
tage," and  "What  Next."  "Look  Pleasant" 
is  the  same  sort  of  entertainment,  containing 
a  score  of  song  hits  and  with  an  unusually 
good  chorus. 

The  book  is  by  Elmer  Harris,  the  lyrics  by 
Ballard  MacDonald,  who  wrote  "The  Trail  of 
the  Lonesome  Pine,"  and  the  music  by  Harry 
Piani.  Walter  Catlett  superintended  the  pro- 
duction. Harry  James  will  conduct  the  or- 
chestra. 

Catlett  has  the  part  of  Hall  Bonnistelle,  a 
photographer,  from  whose  antics  in  the  photo- 
graph gallery  the  title  of  the  piece  is  derived. 
He  is  said  to  be  excruciatingly  funny  in  the 
part.  Supporting  him  are  such  clever  people 
as  Juliette  Day,  the  original  "baby  vampire" 
in  "Upstairs  and  Down" ;  James  Gleason, 
Marion  Vantine.  Frank  Darien,  Lela  Bliss. 
Virginia  Foltz.  Jack  Pollard,  David  Butler, 
and  others.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  high  standard  of  vaudeville  for  which 
the  Orpheum  is  famous  will  be  more  than 
maintained  next  week,  when  a  bill  of  ex- 
traordinary excellence  will  be  presented. 

Carl  Jorn,  the  distinguished  tenor,  late  of 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  and  London 
Royal  opera  companies,  will  sing  several  of 
the  songs  that  have  made  him   famous. 

Henri  De  Vries,  the  noted  actor,  recently 
became  a  producer  of  one-act  plays.  His 
latest  effort  is  "Camouflage."'  This  is  not  a 
military  play.  In  this  comedy-drama  it  means 
deception,  and  the  deception  is  practiced  by 
a  band  of  counterfeiters  who  have  an  in- 
genious way  of  turning  their  den  into  the 
home  of  a  sweet  old  couple.  The  counter- 
feiters are  in  complete  operation ;  the  ap- 
proach of  a  suspicious  party  is  announced  by 
the  outlook  and  Presto  !  every  coining  device 
is  turned  into  something  else  and  the  coun- 
terfeiters themselves  become  straight-laced 
folks  at  whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  could 
not  possibly  be  pointed. 

The  Sixty-Third  United  States  Infantry 
Band  will  be  heard  in  patriotic  selections. 
Their  engagement  is  limited  to  one  week. 

Marie  Nordstrom,  who  made  a  great  suc- 
cess at  the  Orpheum  in  her  skit,  "Let's  Pre 
tend,"  will  play   a  return   engagement. 

Lowell  B.  Drew  and  Vesta  Wallace  will  ap- 
pear in  a  flirtation  fizz  called  "At  the  Soda 
Fountain,"  which  is  a  clever  medium  for  the 
introduction  of  song,  dance,  and  patter,  in 
which   both   artists  excel. 

The  Equillo  Brothers  are  equilibrists  of  ex- 
traordinary skill  and  daring,  who  present  a 
novel  act  which  surpasses  anything  of  its  kind 
previously  witnessed  in  this  brand  of  the- 
atricals. 

Lili  Petschnikoff,  the  world-famous  vio- 
linist, who  has  created  a  great  musical  furor, 
will  be  heard  in  an  entirely  new  programme. 
Mayo  and  Lynn  in  their  racy  conversation 
and  Ruth  Budd,  the  girl  with  the  smile,  will 
also  contribute  to  this  splendid  bill. 

A  new  series  of  the  Allied  Nations'  Official 
War   Films  will  be  presented. 


Margaret  Anglin  Coming. 
Two  weeks  hence,  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
Margaret  Anglin  will  make  her  appearance 
in  the  merry  military  comedy,  "Billeted."  one 
of  London's  most  noted  hits,  and  a  play  in 
which  Miss  Anglin  shone  most  radiantly  for  a 
long  run  in   New  York  and   Chicago. 


SOME  SWISS  SMUGGLING. 

In  spite  of  the  good  faith  of  the  S.  S.  S. 
(Societe  Suisse  de  Surveillance),  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  frontier  gendarmerie  or  military 
police,  and  the  care  taken  by  the  legations  and 
consulates  of  the  Entente  countries  to  keep 
the  authorities  informed  of  what  is  going  on 
under  their  noses,  the  quantity  of  metals,  rub- 
ber, pepper,  cotton,  wine,  and  silk  that  is  find- 
ing its  way  into  Germany  even  in  this  fourth 
year  of  war  is  disconcerting  to  those  whom 
circumstances  compel  to  look  on,  helpless  to 
arrest  it. 

As  for  the  small  smuggler,  he,  or  more  often 
she,  is  amusing  rather  than  serious,  marching 
up  to  the  barrier  with  a  look  of  childlike  in- 
nocence, and  at  times  with  a  smirk  of  sophis- 
try, and,  with  luck,  getting  through  with  a 
rucksack  crammed  with  chocolate,  tea.  and  to- 
bacco, all  of  which  will  bring  a  profit  of  sev- 
eral hundred  per  cent,  at  the  next  village. 

Nominally  these  Swiss  or  Germans  living 
on  the  German  side  of  the  border,  but  earn- 
ing their  daily  wage  in  Switzerland,  were  un 
til  recently  allowed  to  take  out  as  much  food 
as  they  needed  for  their  own  consumption ; 
but  when,  better  late  than  never,  the  Swiss 
douaniers  realized  that  they  must  be  spending 
more  money  on  each  day's  victuals  than  on  a 
year's  clothes,  the  allowance  was  appreciably 
curtailed. 

Among  the  articles  which  have  lately 
fetched  the  highest  prices  in  Germany  are 
pepper,  said  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lachrymatory  shells,  and  saccharine. 
Both  are  commonly  twisted  up  in  little  paper 
bags  and  thrown  across  the  frontier  to  accom- 
plices, though  one  enterprising  cyclist,  seeking 
profit  on  a  higher  scale,  actually  filled  the 
frame  of  his  machine  with  pepper. 

His  ingenuity  would  have  met  with  its  re- 
ward but  for  an  unlucky  jar,  which  released 
some  of  the  pepper.  This  found  its  way,  as 
ill  luck  would  have  it,  to  the  nostrils  of  a  cus- 
toms official,  and  the  pepper,  as  well,  as  the 
cyclist,  remained  in  Switzerland. 

All  manner  of  accomplices,  including  dogs, 
children,  and  seductive  young  women,  who 
distract  the  attention  of  the  sentries,  are  en- 
listed in  this  traffic,  and  it  is  said  that  at  the 
village  of  St.  Ludwig  alone,  where  smuggling 
is  very  capably  organized  by  the  official  Ger- 
man censor,  forty  families  live  by  it. 

Cotton  and  rubber  are  always  welcome.  A 
good  deal  of  the  rubber  is  shot  out  of  cata- 
pults, and  both  the  sender -and  receiver  have 
developed  surprising  skill  after  months  of 
practice,  darkness  being  apparently  no  ob- 
stacle. For  the  transit  of  cotton  feminine 
subtlety  is  available. 

Hundreds  of  young  women  used,  until  their 
little  fraud  was  detected,  to  earn  high  wages 
by  merely  passing  the  barrier,  apparently 
without  luggage  of  any  sort;  arrived  at  the 
appointed  cache,  they  would  divest  their  more 
or  less  shapely  limbs  of  volumnous  cotton  un- 
derclothing supplied  by  German  agents  on  the 
Swiss  side,  taking  in  exchange  such  mouey 
as  had  been  left   for  the  purpose. 

All  manner  of  metals,  particularly  brass 
and  copper,  were  at  all  times  eagerly  sought 
by  the  German  military  authorities  as  not 
even  the  melting  of  all  the  finest  church 
bells  could  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

The  Swiss  newspapers  have  for  months  been 
full  of  advertisements  for  copper  in  small 
quantities  ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  such  sources 
of  supply,  the  German  agents  engaged  a  will- 
ing band  of  thieves  to  go  round  more  than 
one  Swiss  frontier  town  at  night  and  wrench 
the  brass  plates  from  the  front  doors  of  doc- 
tors and  other  professional  men.  Even  this 
little  plan  failed,  for,  like  some  others,  the 
thieves  never  knew  whether  the  master  of  the 
house  came  at  midnight  or  at  the  cock-crow- 
ing, and  one  of  them  was  caught  red-handed. 
— London   Times. 


GERMANY'S  RUSSIAN  GAINS. 


The  Higashi  Hongwanji,  the  main  temple 
of  a  sect  of  Buddhism,  realized  500,000  yen 
at  a  public  sale  of  some  of  its  art  treasures 
nine  years  ago.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  art  sales  in  Japan. 


Russian  wood  will  save  the  German  forests. 
It  will  do  more  than  that.  It  will  enormously 
lighten  the  work  of  the  men  who  are  fur- 
nishing wood.  To  be  sure,  there  are  still 
very  serious  difficulties  of  transportation,  and 
they  will  continue  until  the  end  of  the  fight- 
ing. Yet  even  now  the  wood  of  northern 
Russia  and  Siberia  will  relieve  the  strain 
(says  Ellsworth  Huntington  in  Asia  Maga- 
zine). The  German  authorities  are  no  longer 
worried  on  this  score.  They  know  that  when 
they  need  it  they  can  find  unlimited  wood 
ready  to  their  hands.  There  is  gain  to  them 
not  only  in  this  freedom  from  anxiety,  not 
only  in  the  saving  of  their  own  beloved  for- 
ests, not  only  in  the  possibility  of  using  wood 
I  more  freely,  but  also  in  the  release  of  man 
I  power.  Sturdy  Russian  peasants  will  cut  the 
wood,  caring  little  who  governs  them  pro- 
vided their  local  "zemstvos"  and  village  as- 
semblies still  seem  to  do  their  old  work.  .  .  . 
And  meanwhile  the  men  who  are  now  cutting 
wood  in  German  forests  will  be  doing  some- 
thing more  important — something  worse  for 
us  and  for  the  world's  future.  They  will  be 
working  close  to  the  fighting  lines,  where 
loyal    Germans    are    needed,    and    not   back    in 


the  forests,  where  the  axe  and  the  arm  of  a 
Russian  are  as  good  as  those  of  a  thoroughly 
dyed  Teuton. 

We  are  still  thinking  of  the  raw  materials 
that  Germany  will  acquire  because  she  has 
laid  her  rough  hand  on  Asia.  Rubber  must 
be  counted  among  these.  Not  that  rubber 
grows  in  any  of  the  regions  whereon  the  Ger- 
man shadow  lies.  But  it  does  grow  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  in  Si  am,  and  in  other 
tropical  forests.  It  can  be  loaded  on  Dutch 
ships  and  carried  north  past  Japan  to  the 
wild  shores  of  eastern  Siberia.  Japan  may 
blockade  Vladivostock,  but  a  blockade  can  not 
possibly  prevent  large  quantities  of  this  in- 
valuable material  from  entering  through  some 
part  of  the  long  coast  line.  Nor  can  Japan 
prevent  caravans  from  coming  overland  from 
Siam  and  the  great  forest  regions  of  Indo- 
China.  Rubber,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  of 
great  value  in  proportion  to  its  bulk.  In 
1913  Germany  used  about  25,000  tons,  worth 
then  about  $35,000,000.  Now  she  needs 
much  more,  and  the  value  is  several  times  as 
great.  She  would  go  to  all  lengths  to  get 
enough.  Remember  the  stories  of  rubber 
plugs  inserted  in  harmless-looking  vegetables, 
or  sent  by  letter  post  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war  in  the  hope  that  the  rubber  would  get  by 
the  British  blockade.  Remember,  too,  the 
stories  of  German  automobiles  fitted  with  all 
sorts  of  makeshift  tires,  composed  of  steel 
springs  or  devised  in  other  ways  to  do  the 
work  that  only  rubber  can  do  well.  Free  ac- 
cess to  Asiatic  resources  will  by  no  means  do 
away  with  all  this,  but  it  will  greatly  ease 
Germany's  strain.  This  year  there  may  be  no 
great  improvement  from  the  German  point  of 
view,  but  next  year  rubber  will  be  flowing 
into  the  country  in  a  steady  stream  from 
Asia,  and  in  a  few  years  the  current  will  be- 
come as  strong  as  our  enemies  desire. 


THE  LIFE  OF  INTERNED  GERMANS. 

David  Lawrence,  the  correspondent  of  the 
New. York  Evening  Post,  recently  visited  the 
big  internment  camp  at  Hot  Springs,  North 
Carolina,  where  2500  Germans  are  detained. 
He  says  of  the  camp  : 

"There's  probably  not  another  community 
like  this  in  the  country.  Besides  having  a 
fine  brass  band,  an  orchestra  and  mandolin 
and  guitar  players,  there  are  doctors,  den- 
tists, tailors,  plumbers,  electricians,  gas-fitters, 
botanists,  naturalists,  chemists,  cooks,  brick- 
layers, and  carpenters. 

"In  fact  most  of  these  Germans  seem  to 
be  carpenters,  judging  by  the  little  houses 
they  have  built.  They  have  achieved  the  most 
artistic  effects  by  building  a  row  of  a  dozen 
or  more  arbor-like  structures  fenced  about 
and  adorned  with  little  garden  beds.  It  con- 
stitutes a  miniature  German  village,  and  the 
Germans  have  selected  a  mayor,  to  whom  all 
plans  must  be  submitted  before  anybody  is 
permitted  to  erect  another  house.  Presuinabiy 
it  wouldn't  be  German  if  there  weren't  a 
number  of  'verboten'  signs  about,  and  with 
cynical  humor  the  occupants  have  put  up 
about  every  kind  of  prohibition  they  have 
ever  known,  from  'Keep  off  the  grass'  to  'No 
loafing  allowed'  and  'Smoking  strictly  pro- 
hibited.' And  if  there's  one  thing  which  the 
Germans  seem  to  be  doing  morning,  noon,  and 
night  it's  smoking.  There  are  pipes  of  every 
age  and  odor. 

"The  little  houses  which  they  have  con- 
structed are  crudely  furnished  with  odd  bits 
of  discarded  lumber  and  debris.  The  Germans 
rummaged  in  the  big  piles  of  rubbish  which 
they  found  back  of  the  old,  run-down  hotel 
here,  and  cleaned  it  up.  Everything,  from 
chimney  bricks  to  lattices  and  condensed-milk 
cans,  seemed  to  have  a  use.  One  man  ham- 
mered out  about  a  hundred  cans,  and  covered 
his  hut  with  a  silverlike  exterior,  which 
glistens  in  the  sun.  Another  fashioned  a 
windmill  for  himself.  There  he  sits  most  of 
the  day  reading.  Another  was  content  with 
a  box-shaped  house  about  two  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  long  ;  no  larger  hardly  than  a  doll's 
house,  but  he  put  a  big  sign,  'Tailor  Shop,' 
on  the  outside,  and  repairs  clothes  for  his 
compatriots.  Another  occupies  himself  all 
day  in  a  similar  workshop,  making  fancy 
boxes  and  carving  souvenirs.  Still  another 
busies  himself  at  the  easel,  drawing  marine 
views.  I  saw  two  naturalists  mounting  all 
the  many  kinds  of  bugs  and  caterpillars  and 
butterflies  that  have  invaded  the  camp  since 
spring.  Another  man  proudly  showed  me 
glass  jars  full  of  rattlesnakes  he  had  caught. 
All  the  Germans  seem  to  be  fond  of  animal 
pets.  A  year  ago  somebody  brought  a  pair 
of  rabbits.  And  now  the  camp  is  full  of 
them.  There  are  plenty  of  chickens  and 
dogs,  and  the  Germans  I  saw  were  trying  to 
teach  the  rabbits,  chickens,  and  dogs  either 
to  understand  German  or  do  tricks — they 
seemed  to  be  perseveringly  attentive  to  them 
all." 


®l|p  $oitott  f  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of   "  Small  Blacks  " 


single  shell.  To  such  a  problem  the  mathe- 
matical genius  of  France  would,  of  course, 
apply  itself  with  ardor,  yet  the  popular  ver- 
sion of  the  affair  may  exaggerate  this  side 
of  it  (says  the  Springfield  Republican),  So 
little  is  known  of  the  behavior  of  its  pro- 
jectiles at  great  ranges  that  calculations  based 
on  such  slender  data  could  probably  yield  only 
a  roughly  approximate  result.  The  two  holes 
would  show  the  angle  of  descent  in  striking, 
which  would  be  steeper  than  the  angle  at 
which  the  projectile  was  fired  in  proportion 
as  velocity  was  checked  by  air  resistance.  But 
this  depends  on  the  density  of  the  air,  which 
is  greatly  reduced  at  the  height  of  eighteen 
miles  or  more  to  which  the  shell  ascended ; 
many  trajectories,  moreover,  might  have  the 
same  striking  angle.  The  calculations  would, 
of  course,  be  complicated  by  the  skewness  of 
the  curve,  due  not  only  to  wind  pressure, 
which  would  vary  in  force  and  direction  with 
the  altitude,  but  to  the  normal  drift  to  the 
right  caused  by  the  spin  of  the  earth,  which 
at  seventy-six  miles  in  a  flight  of  three  min- 
utes or  more  would  amount  to  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  or  so.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  if  the 
anecdote  is  well  founded  the  competitions  of 
the  experts  were  directed  chiefly  to  making 
these  allowances  for  drift  rather  than  to  cal- 
culating the  distance ;  the  problem  would  be 
simpler,  and  the  line  of  fire  once  found  the 
map  would  at  once  suggest  likely  places  for 
the  supergun. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
CARL  JORN,  the  Distinguished  Tenor  of  the 
N.  Y.  Metropolitan  and  London  Royal  Opera 
Companies;  Return  Engagement  by  General 
Request,  MARIE  NORDSTROM  in  "Let's 
Pretend";  63D  UNITED  STATES  INFAN- 
TRY RAND  in  Patriotic  Selections:  LILI 
PETSCHNIKOFF,  the  World-Famous  Yio- 
liniste,  in  New  Selections;  LOWELL  15. 
DREW  and  VESTA  WALLACE  in  "At  the 
Soda  Fountain";  EQUILLO  BROTHERS, 
Masters  of  Equilibrium;  MAYO  and  LYNN.  p. 
Racy  Conversation;  RUTH  BUDD,  "the  liirl 
with  the  Smile";  ALLIED  NATIONS'  OF- 
FICIAL WAR  FILMS;  Henri  De  Vries 
Presents  the  Spectacular  Comedv-Drama, 
"CAMOUFLAGE." 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1. 
Matinee  prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays).    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  T&%:£° 

^■^  Geary  and  Mason  Su.    Phone  Franklin  1-tQ 

Second  Week  Begins  Monday,  July  11 
David  Belasco  presents 

"POLLY  WITH  A  PAST" 

A   comedy   by  George   Middleton   and    Guy 

Bolton 

Willi    the    Original    Belasco    Theatre    t  N.     V  I 

Cast  Intact 

Evenings    and    Sat.    mat.,     50c    to    $2 :     Wed. 

mat.,  best  seats,  $1.50. 

This   attraction   will    NOT    play   Oakland 


How  the  Position  of  Gun  "Was  Discovered 
It    is    reported    by    a    traveler    fresh    from 
Paris  that  the  position  of  the   monstrous  gun 
at  St.  Gobain  was  discovered  by  elaborate  cal- 
culations from  two  clean-cut  holes  made  by  a 
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Leading  Theatre 

FIII3    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sun.    night  —  "LOU  RAMI  II.    I. 111..' 
with    Leo    Carrillo 

Starting    Monday    Night,    July   22 

OLIVER    MOROSCO 

Will     Offer    His    New    Summer     Musical     Farce 

"  LOOK  PLEASANT  " 

With    WALTER    I    \TLETT 
And  a  Typical  Morosco  l 
$1.00  PRICES— l^i 
"Pop"   Matinees  Wed 
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July  20,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

The  New  York  Nation  is  printing  letters 
about  the  American  girl,  and  particularly  the 
society  girl,  and  her  behavior  under  war  con- 
ditions. A  correspondent  who  calls  himself 
"A  Reflective  Soldier"  says  that  the  war  has 
left  "our  youthful  American  womanhood  un- 
affected," that  the  American  girl  is  "the  most 
selfish  girl  in  the  world,"  and  then  other  cor- 
respondents rush  into  no  man's  land  and  say 
that  she  is  a  "butterfly,"  and  that  her  thoughts 
are  so  centred  upon  herself  that  she  has  no 
time  to  think  of  any  one  else.  And  then,  of 
course,  there  are  the  usual  comparisons  be- 
tween the  American  woman  and  the  British 
woman  who  works  in  munition  factories  and 
whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  news- 
papers even  though  she  may  be  blown  to 
pieces.     It  is  all  very  amusing. 

Once    more    we    have    an    example    of    the 
prevalent  habit  of  judging  universals  by   par- 
ticulars.    They  all  do  it,  the  assailants  of  the 
girl    and   her   defenders   alike.      They    all    cite 
the   example   of  some  particular  girl  or  half- 
dozen  girls  whom  they  happen  to  know,  or  to 
have  observed,  and  then  proceed  to  lay  down 
the  law  with   regard  to   "American   women," 
oblivious    of   the    fact   that   there    are   several 
million    of    American   women,    and    that    they 
range  all  the  way  from   angels  to   devils  like 
the  rest  of  us.     It  is  true  enough  that  there 
are   a  number   of  ridiculous  society  women- 
whatever  a  society  woman  may  be — who  dress 
themselves  like  soldiers  and  prance  about  the 
streets   pretending  to  be   busy   on   matters   of 
pressing  military  import.     On  the  other  hand 
there  are  women  like  the  one  cited  by  a  Na- 
tion   correspondent,    who    was    observed    at    a 
Red  Cross  station  and  who,  in  her  effort  to 
reach  the  bottom  of  a  case,  "pivoted  on  her 
stomach    on    its   edge,   heels    in   the    air    and 
head  in  the  box,  and  stayed  there" — not  per- 
manently   it   is   to    be   hoped,    nor   within    the 
range  of  male  vision  it  is  to  be  hoped.     And 
there   are   also   American   women   doing   won- 
derful  things  in  France,   as  we  are  reminded 
by    still   another   correspondent.      The    fact    is 
that    there    are    a   number    of   incredibly    silly 
women      in      America,      vain      and      heartless 
women,   and  there  are  a  number  of  sublimely 
devoted    women,    and    in    between    these    ex- 
tremes   there    are    millions    of    other    women 
who    have    received    no    particular   impetus   in 
either  direction,   who   are  leading  simple,   un- 
obtrusive lives  and  who  will  continue  to  do 
so   unless   fate   shall   push   them   toward   the 
firing    line    and    into    the    tests    that    try    the 
soul.      The    comparison    with    British    women 
is  grossly  unfair.     There  is  hardly  one  among 
the    women    of   Great    Britain   who    is    not    in 
mourning.     War  for  them  has  meant  personal 
bereavement.      They    see    the    sorrowful    pro- 
cession   of    ambulances    that    fill    the    streets 
every  day  and  from  morning  to  night.     Every 
week  some  30,000  casualty  telegrams  are  sent 
to  the  women  of  Great  Britain.     Does  any  one 
suppose   that  American   women  would   not  be 
similarly  moved  to  the  putting  away  of  child- 
ish things  by  such  experiences  as  these?     Of 
course  they  would.     The  silly  little  mannikins 
in  military  uniforms  would  disappear  as  if  by 
magic,  and  a  real  self-sacrifice  would  become 
the  order  of  the  day.     But  for  heaven's  sake 
let  us  stop  talking  of  "the  women   of  Amer- 
ica"   when    actually   we    mean    no    more    than 
some  half-dozen  women  who  happen  to  have 
attracted    our    attention.       The    "women     of 
America"     are    usually     represented     by     the 
woman  who  lives  next  door,  almost  any  next 
door.    Look  at  her.     She  is  neither  a  heroine 
nor  a  Phrynne,  but  she  might  conceivably  be- 
come either,  with  the  chances  much  in  favor 
of   the   heroine.      She  does  not  Wear  military 
uniform,  nor  have  we  ever  observed  her  pivot- 
ing on  her  stomach  on  the  edge  of  a  packing 
case.     We  don't  believe  she  could  do  such  a 
thing    in    view    of    her    architectural    outlines, 
and   moreover  we  should  look  another  way  if 
she   did,   having  received   a   pious   upbringing, 
although  the  devil  is  strong  and  assails  us  un- 
awares. 
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It  is  the  story-writer  who  is  mainly  re- 
sponsible for  our  adverse  conceptions  of  the 
American  woman.  The  popular  magazine  de- 
mands one  unvarying  type,  and  it  will  take 
no  other.  The  heroine  must  be  beautiful, 
vapid,  nearly  an  idiot,  and  selfish.  She  must 
be  rather  quick  at  repartee,  and  with  a  certain 
power  of  pattering  conversation.  If  she  be- 
longs to  "society"  she  must  also  be  insolent, 
and  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  she  skirts  over 
the  thin  ice  of  immorality.  The  magazine 
editor,  who  ordinarily  knows  about  as  much 
of  the  public  mind  as  a  cow,  is  fully  per 
suaded  that  the  American  girl  must  be  pre- 
sented in  just  this  way,  otherwise  no  one  will 
identify  her  for  what  she  is.  But  actually 
there   are  very  few   of  them. 


Marriage,  we  are  told,  has  become  com- 
pulsory in  the  German  Empire.  At  least 
there  must  be  a  colorable  imitation  of  mar- 
riage so  far  as  the  results  are  concerned. 
Persons  failing  to  "contract  alliances"  will 
be  punishable  by  law.  Persons  contracting 
alliances  and  failing  to  have  children  will 
also  be  punishable  by  law.  You  may  have 
children  without  being  married,  but  you  must 
not  be  married  without  having  children. 

Germany,  of  course,  looks  upon  population 
from  the  single  standpoint  of  war.  If  there 
are  no  babies  there  will  be  no  soldiers  nor 
mothers  of  soldiers.  But  we  are  all  more  or 
less  afflicted  with  the  delusion  that  a  high 
birth  rate  is  good,  and  we  are  all  more  or 
less  bent  on  an  interference  with  the  supply- 
and-demand  processes  of  nature.  Generally 
speaking  the  countries  that  are  most  thickly 
populated  are  the  least  happy.  It  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  our  busybodies  to  cease 
their  busybodying,  but  at  least  we  might  re- 
frain from  imitating  Germany  in  regarding 
babies  as  the  summuin  bonum  of  human  ad- 
vance and  so  leave  this  matter  to  look  after 
itself. 


A  recent  war  book  casually  remarks  on  the 
plague  of  women  that  have  arrived  in  France 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  vice  condi- 
tions in  the  American  army.  We  should  like 
to  know  sometning  more  about  this,  how  these 
women  secured  permission,  and  what  sort  of 
reception  they  met  with.  We  may  also  ex- 
press our  grim  suspicion  that  if  there  were 
no  vice  conditions  before  these  women  ar- 
rived they  stood  a  good  chance  of  existing 
after  they  had  been  there  for  a  time.  Ameri- 
cans are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who 
would  stand  for  interference  with  an  army  by 
harridens  of  this  calibre,  but  then  Americans 
are  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  letting  women  do  any- 
thing they  please,  even  to  the  point  of  in- 
flicting insults  and  contumely  upon  men  who 
are  dying  in  their  defense. 


Winifred  Brooke  Irvine,  describing  her  mu- 
nition work  experiences  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  says:  "I  was  sent  into  my  place  in 
front  of  a  huge  fifteen-feet-long  hydraulic  ma- 
chine, and  a  foreman  showed  me  how  to  work 
it.  The  shells  came  down  the  runway  behind 
me,  those  belonging  to  my  machine  being 
turned  sideways  and  pushed  along  a  short  run- 
way to  where  they  were  adjusted  into  place 
with  a  huge  clamp.  Then  the  overhead  lever 
was  pulled  to  one  side  and  the  machine  set  in 
motion.  I  had  to  turn  on  a  tap  from  which 
came  a  disgusting  mixture  of  soap,  grease, 
and  water  which  ran  over  the  knives  as  they 
cut  into  the  steel.  It  steamed  and  almost 
boiled,  and  every  now  and  then  would  splash 
and  send  a  spray  into  my  face  and  over  my 
apron  ;  and  the  smell  was  sickening.  A  great 
cutter  bored  into  the  shell,  and  one  adjusted 
the  levers  so  that  it  would  stop  at  the  right 
time.  After  half  an  hour  my  foreman  said, 
'Well,  I  guess  you  can  manage  alone  now," 
and  walked  away.  I  felt  deathly  sick,  and 
more  terrified  than  words  could  express,  at 
being  left  alone  with  this  hideous  monster, 
which  might  blow  up  at  any  minute  for  all 
I  knew.  I  set  my  teeth  and  thought  to  my- 
self, 'I  mustn't  be  sick ;  I  must  remember 
what  that  dreadful  man  told  me  about  this 
awful  thing' ;  and  somehow  or  other  I  remem- 
bered and  managed  to  turn  out  thirty-eight 
shells   in   the   six  hours." 


VICISSITUDES  OF  A  STATUE. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  missing  the 
statue.  Even  the  most  hurried  visitor  to 
London  would  be  sure  to  see  it.  For,  whether 
he  walks  down  the  Mall  and  out  under  the 
Admiralty  Arch  into  the  rush  of  Charing 
Cross,  or  reaches  the  same  place  by  way  of 
Cockspur  Street,  or  by  way  of  the  fountains 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  or  with  the  crowds  along 
the  Strand,  or  with  still  more  crowds  of 
Whitehall,  he  must  come  upon  it — the  statue 
of  a  debonair  horseman  of  other  days,  clad 
in  all  the  frill  and  fashion  of  the  cavalier. 
He  sits  upon  his  charger  high  above  the  traffic 
which  surges  past  him,  and  looks  down  the 
length  of  Whitehall  into  Parliament  Square. 
It  is,  of  course.  Le  Sueur's  statue  of 
Charles  I. 

Over  and  over  again  have  the  Westminster 
authorities  threatened  to  remove  it  to  another 
place-  Such  removal  was,  indeed,  involved  in 
the  original  schemes  of  the  Admiralty  Arch 
(says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor).  But, 
just  as  though  it  had  definitely  and  finally 
come  to  rest  after  the  changes  and  chances  of 
its  early  days,  the  statue,  year  after  year, 
remains  where  it  has  stood  for  so  long  a  time. 
It  certainly  deserves  all  the  rest  it  can  get, 
for  few  statues,  always  excepting  the  much- 
harassed  products  of  Rome  and  Greece,  have 
passed  through  more  difficult  times.  This 
was  the  way  of  it :  The  Revolution  had 
found  Le  Sueur's  work  finished,  but  not  yet 
placed.  Parliament  was  duly  notified  of  its 
existence,  and  acted  as  it  acted  toward  many 
similar  things,  deciding  in  so  many  words 
that  the  statue  was  "useless,  dangerous,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished."  Parliament  decided, 
in  fact,  to  sell  it  for  the  value  of  its  metal, 
with  the  strict  injunction  that  it  must  be 
broken   up. 

Now  there  was  at  that  time  living  at  the 
Dial,  hard  by  Holborn  Conduit,  a  brazier,  one 
Rivett.  a  good  name  for  such  a  calling.  He 
made  an  offer  for  the  statue,  and  to  him  it 
was  ultimately  sold.  When  exactly  the  "great 
scheme"  came  to  Master  Rivett,  whether  it 
was  planned  before  he  approached  the  authori- 
ties at  Westminster,  or  whether  it  was 
thought  of  only  as  his  heavily  laden  team 
bearing  the  statue  labored  along  Oxford 
Street  on  the  way  back  to  the  smithy,  history 
does  not  relate.  And,  of  course,  in  any  case, 
that  is  only  a  matter  of  passing  interest. 
Whenever  evolved.  Master  Rivett  carried  out 
his  scheme   with   the   utmost  thoroughness. 

The  Holborn  of  those  days  was  a  liberally 
generous  place,  a  place  of  fields,  lanes,  and 
gardens,  and  Master  Rivett,  having  a  garden 
behind  his  smith,  took  his  statue  there,  and 
then,  instead  of  breaking  it  up,  dug  a  huge 
hole  and  buried  it.  This  part  of  the  work 
accomplished,  he  got  him  to  his  smithy  again, 
and  from  thence,  in  a  few  days,  began  to 
emerge  various  small  articles  which  he  de- 
clared were  made  from  the  goodly  bronze  of 
the  statue.  As  the  matter  became  known, 
people  came  in  crowds  to  the  Dial  desiring  to 
buy.  Royalists  came  to  buy  souvenirs  of  the 
king.  Roundheads  came  to  buy  "trophies  of 
the  triumph  of  liberty  over  tyranny."  And 
Master  Rivett 's  fortune  grew  steadily. 
Finally  came  the  "crowning  mercy,"  as  far  as 
the  brazier  was  concerned,  in  the  Restoration. 
For  he  lost  no  time  in  digging  up  the  statue 
and  securing  from  a  grateful  king  and  court 
a  suitable  reward  for  his  far-seeing  loyalty. 
Some  years  later,  on  a  pedestal  designed  by 
Grinling  Gibbons,  the  statue  was  erected. 
Like  the  monarch  of  the  day,  it  came  back 
determined  "never  to  set  out  on  its  travels 
again." 


As  a  fair  illustration  of  the  rabbit  pest  in 
certain  portions  of  New  Zealand,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  drier  sections  of  the  South 
Island,  it  is  stated  that  on  an  estate  lately 
taken  over  by  the  New  Zealand  government, 
comprising  12,446  acres  of  freehold  and  a  pas- 
toral run  of  19,250  acres,  there  were  killed 
or  captured  about  120,000  rabbits  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  property  so  as  to  make  it  suit- 
able  for  the  location  of  returned  soldiers. 

■*•* 

An  epigram  attributed  to  Congressman  Gal- 
livan  reads:  "Rum  has  more  enemies  in  pub- 
lic and  more  friends  in  private  than  any  other 
substance  the  world  has  ever  known." 


knot,"  "French  fake,"  "Irish  pennant,"  "Irish 
reef,"  "Scotchman,"  "Jew's-harp,"  and  what 
not. 

And  where  is  the  young  sailorman  today 
who  can  pass  a  gammoning  lashing  or  make 
a  studding-sail  halyard  bend,  or  knows  any- 
thing about  jewel  blocks  or  span  blocks? 
(asks  the   Coast  Seamen's  Journal). 

The  above  are  just  a  few  samples  picked 
at  random  from  among  the  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  nautical  things  and  terms 
which  have  been  relegated  by  steam  to  the 
scrapheap  of  forgotten  sea  lore.  In  fact  a 
"Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Obsolescent  Se.t 
Terms  and  Customs."  embracing  the  clipper 
ships  era,  would  make  quite  a  sizable  volume. 


Approximately  15,000  cases  of  defective 
nervous  and  mental  organizations  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  American  army 
mobilization.  Of  these  about  80  per  cent, 
have  been  sent  back  to  civil  life  as  material 
unavailable  for  army  purposes,  but  20  per 
cent,  are  being  greatly  improved  in  health  and 
efficiency. 


Judge  Jesse  Fell  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl- 
vania, although  he  was  not  the  discoverer  of 
anthracite,  is  generally  given  credit  for  its  in- 
troduction as  a  fuel. 


Obsolete  Sea  Terms. 
Probably  nothing  has  so  clearly  marked  the 
great  change  in  seafaring  life  wrought  in 
the  last  forty  years  by  the  general  substitu- 
tion of  steam  for  sails  as  motive  power  as 
the  passing  into  desuetude  of  sea  terms  and 
things  nautical  once  as  familiar  to  seamen 
as  the  household  words  and  chores  of  their 
boyhood  days. 

There  is  the  good  old  "carrick  bend,"  for- 
merly one  of  the  most  common  bends  in  use 
on  board  of  a  ship,  but  almost  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  of  seamen.  What 
passes  nowadays  for  a  carrick  bend — or 
rather  a  "double  carrick  bend" — is  really 
what  the  old-timers  were  wont  to  call  a 
"truelove  knot."  It  resembles  a  carrick  bend 
somewhat,  but  the  real  reason  for  its  survival 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it 
forms  the  first  tuck  of  a"diamond  knot  on  the 
bight,"  a  knot  much  affected  by  the  bluejackets 
in  the  navy  as  an  embellishment  of  knife  lan- 
yards and  similar  nautical  gear. 

And  who  in  this  day  and  generation  would, 
without  a  diagram,  find  any  humor  in  "Flem- 
ish accounts,"  or  in  paying  for  something 
"with  the  topsail  sheet"? 

Other  things  nautical  which  one  seldom 
if  ever  hears  mentioned  now  were  "Flem- 
ish loop,"  "Flemish  eye,"  "Flemish  horse" — 
not  to  mention  that  much-damned  bugaboo 
of  sailors  in  the  old  crimping  days,  the  "dead 
horse." 

Then  there  were  "Spanish  fox,"  "Spanish 
burton,"  "Spanish  windlass,"  "French  shroud 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  lady  had  been  looking  for  a  friend  for  a 
long  time,  without  success.  Finally  she  came 
upon  her  in  an  unexpected  place.  "Well, " 
she  exclaimed,  "I've  been  on  a  perfect  wild- 
goose  chase  all  day  long,  but  thank  goodness 
I've    found    you   at    last." 


The  welfare  worker  glanced  around  appre- 
hensively as  she  entered  the  humble  dwelling. 
"Are  you  not  afraid  to  live  here?  I  do  not 
see  any  fire-escape."  "Law,  no,  miss.  I  don't 
need  one,"  returned  the  satisfied  slum-dweller. 
"Whenever  the  cops  come  up  after  me  I  make 
my  getaway  over  the  roof." 


A  cloth  manufacturing  firm  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  customer  complaining  that  some 
material  had  been  received  full  of  moths. 
Ey  return  post  went  a  missive  to  this  effect : 
'"On  looking  over  your  order  we  find  that  you 
did  not  order  any  moths.  It  was  our  error, 
and  you  will  please  return  them  at  once  at 
our  expense." 

"When  yo'  sees  a  cullud  puhfessah  rise  up 
and  pick  at  dem  crinkly  side  whiskers  o'  his'n 
and  smoove  down  dat  fancy  vest  yo'  am 
amazed  at  de  ponderosity  o'  de  spettacle,"  said 
old  Brother  Buckaloo.  "But  when  yo'  listens 
to  his  transplavi cation  yo'  finds  dat  when  yo' 
behilt  dem  whiskers  and  dat  vest  yo'  seed  it 
all.     Aint  dat  'bout  so,    Brudder  Jordan?" 


A  man  named  Dodgin  had  been  appointed 
foreman  in  a  brickyard,  but  his  name  was 
not  known  to  all  the  employees.  One  day 
while  on  his  round  he  came  across  two  men 
sitting  in  a  corner  smoking,  and  stopped  near 
them.  "Who  are  you?"  asked  one  of  them. 
"I'm  Dodgin,  the  new  foreman,"  he  replied. 
"So  are  we,"  replied  the  other  workers.  "Sil 
down  and  have  a  smoke." 


A  country  clergyman  who  was  nailing  up  a 
refractory  creeper  observed  a  young  lad 
watching  him  for  a  long  time  with  obvious  in- 
terest. "Well,  my  young  friend,"  he  said 
smilingly,  "are  you  trying  to  get  a  hint  or 
two  on  gardening."  "Noa!"  said  the  youth. 
"Are  you  surprised  to  see  me  working  like 
this?"  "Noa!  I  do  be  waiting  to  see  what 
a  parson  do  say  when  he  hammers  his 
thoomb." 


A  candidate  at  a  political  meeting  was 
heckled  by  a  fat  man.  The  heckling  after  a 
while  got  on  the  nerves  of  another  member 
of  the  audience,  who  roared  at  the  fat  man, 
"Shut  up,  you  ass  !"  At  this  a  third  member 
of  the  audience  shouted  :     "Oh,  you  shut  up, 
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too!  The  pair  of  you  are  asses!"  The  can- 
didate on  the  platform  took  a  sip  of  water 
and  remarked,  "There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
asses  here  tonight,  but,  gentlemen,  forthelo\e 
of  heaven,  let's  hear  one  at  a  time."  "Well, 
you  go  on,  then,"  yelled  a  man  in  the  gallery. 


Two  colored  waiters  were  lately  overheard 
deep  in  a  discussion  of  various  phases  of 
dumbness.  Finally,  after  a  number  of  illus- 
trations had  been  cited  one  clapped  the  cli- 
max  by  observing  with  great  seriosness,  "Yes, 
suh.  dat  nigger  wuz  dat  dumb  dat  when  he 
died  and  dey  opened  his  haid  at  the  morgue 
dey   found  his  brain  hadn't  never  been  used." 


Recently  a  retired  politician  of  note  was 
giving  a  young  man  about  to  break  into  the 
political  arena  a  bit  of  advice.  "I've  been 
all  through  it,  son,"  he  said.  "I've  had  every- 
thing it  is  possible  to  get  except  the  presi- 
dency. When  I  started  in  politics  things 
looked  very  bright — I  got  positions  of  trust, 
big  appointments,  and  everything  I  wanted. 
Now  all  I  have  after  years  of  activity  is  a 
lot  of  warm  enemies  and  cold   friends." 


He  had  been  drafted  to  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment, and  .was  having  his  first  riding  lesson. 
"  'Ere's  your  'orse,"  cried  the  instructor. 
The  recruit  advanced,  took  the  bridle  gin- 
gerly, and  examined  his  mount  with  great 
care.  "What's  it  got  this  strap  round  it  for?" 
"Well,"  explained  the  instructor,  "you  see,  all 
our  'orses  'ave  a  keen  sense  of  'umor,  an*  as 
they  sometimes  'ave  sudden  fits  of  laughter 
when  they  see  the  recruits,  we  put  them  bands 
round  'em  to  keep  'em  from  burstin'  their 
sides." 


After  not  seeing  each  other  for  some  time, 
two  English  neighbors  met  again.  "Halloa, 
Jenkins,"  said  one  of  them,  "how  are  you  ? 
Haven't  seen  you  in  the  garden  for  quite  a 
time,  and  you  never  come  and  see  the  wife 
and  me  now.  Why  is  it?"  Jenkins  replied: 
"Well,  the  fact  is,  old  chap,  that  it's  not 
through  ill-will  or  bad  feeling,  or  anything 
like  that,  you  know,  only  you  and  Mrs.  Poss- 
mire  have  borrowed  so  many  things  from  me 
that  when  I  see  your  place  it  makes  me  feel 
quite  homesick." 

Two  girls  were  knitting  for  the  soldiers, 
when  one  of  them  turned  the  conversation 
to  an  auto  ride  she  had  enjoyed  the  evening 
before.  "Mr.  Jones'  ability  in  running  an 
automobile  is  simply  wonderful,"  she  declared. 
"I  never  dreamed  that  it  was  possible  to  go 
quite  so  far  without  machinery."  "Go  with- 
out machinery!"  was  the  wondering  rejoinder 
of  the  other.  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  such 
a  thing  happened?"  "Yes,"  answered  the 
first.  "We  must  have  gone  at  least  twelve 
miles  before  Mr.  Jones  discovered  that  the 
engine  was  missing." 


A  story  which  is  going  the  rounds  of  Lon- 
don tells  of  a  sergeant-major's  interview  with 
a  mild-mannered  non-commissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  a  platoon.  The  sergeant-major,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  wild  exasperation,  asked 
the  non-commissioned  officer  what  he  would 
do  with  his  platoon  in  order  to  secure  cer- 
tain musketry  movements.  "Well,"  said  the 
N.  C.  O.,  "I  should  first  get  them  to  port 
arms  for  inspection.  Then  I  should  request 
them "  "Re-quest  e'm  !"  broke  in  the  ser- 
geant-major, with  fearful  explosiveness,  "Re- 
quest 'em !  Why  not  offer  'em  boxes  of 
chocolate?" 


"Spud"  Murphy  was  up  before  the  O.  C. 
again  on  the  British  front.  After  imbibing 
not  wisely  he  had  blundered  right  into  the 
arms  of  the  regimental  picket.  "I'm  sorry  to 
see  you  here  again,  Murphy,"  said  the  colonel, 
"for  I  take  an  interest  in  you.  I've  known 
you  ever  since  you  were  a  boy,  and,  as  you 
know,  your  father  was  my  color-sergeant, 
and  I  shall  not  punish  you  so  much  as  I  would 
otherwise    have    done.      Fourteen    days'    Field 
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Punishment,  No.  1."  "Thank  goodness!" 
gasped  Murphy.  "What  do  you  mean,  sir?" 
"Thank  goodness,"  went  on  Murphy,  "you 
didn't    know    my    grandfather  !" 


Two  miners  were  going  to  their  work  one 
morning,  when  one  of  them  asked  the  other  to 
feel  how  heavy  his  bread  was.  "That's  nowi, 
man,"  said  the  other  one.  "Wey.  last  Sun- 
day wor  Liz  myed  a  Yorkshire  pudden',  but 
it  was  that  heavy  nyen  of  us  could  eat  it,  so 
Aa  gov  it  te  the  ducks.  Aboot  half  an  hour 
eftor  wor  little  Bill  came  Tuning  intiv  the 
hoose,  shouting,  'Hey.  fethyr,  cum  on,  all  wor 
ducks   hes  sunk  !'  " 


Shortly  after  a  certain  Oklahoma  Indian 
reached  camp  he  passed  a  second  lieutenant 
with  a  trifle  more  training  than  the  Indian 
— and  far  more  regard  for  saluting.  In  pass- 
ing the  Indian  did  not  raise  his  hand,  where- 
upon the  second  lieutenant  stopped  him  with 
the  inquiry:  "Where  did  you  come  from?" 
"I  come  from  Oklahoma.  Where  do  you 
come  from  ?"  the  Indian  replied.  "How  long 
have  you  been  here?"  inquired  the  officer.  "I 
have  been  here  about  two  weeks.  When  did 
you  come  down?"  the  Indian  answered.  "Say, 
can't  you  see  that  I  am  an  officer?"  the  second 
lieutenant  inquired,  showing  temper.  "Oh, 
yes,  anybody  can  see  that  by  the  way  you 
act."  The  Indian  looked  directly  at  the  of- 
ficer's shoulders  as  he  spoke.  "Well," 
shouted  the  lieutenant,  "don't  you  know  that 
you  are  required  to  salute  every  time  you 
meet  me?"  "No,"  meekly  replied  the  Indian. 
"I  didn't  know  every  time,  for  up  at  Talle- 
quah,  where  I  five,  if  I  meet  a  white  man  in 
the  morning  I  shake  hands  with  him  once  that 
day,  but  I  don't  shake  his  hand  every  damned 
time   I  meet  him  except  at  election  time.' 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

"  A  Poor  Unfortunate." 
His  hoss  went  dead,  an'   his  mule   went   lame. 
He   lost   six   cows   in   a  poker   game; 
A   liarricane  come  on  a  summer's  day 
An'  carried  the  house  war  he  lived  away. 
Then  a  earthquake  come  when  that  wuz  gone 
An'  swallered  the  land  that  the  house  stood  on! 
An'  the  tax  collector,  he  come  roun' 
An'  charged  him  up  for  the  hole  in  the  groun"! 
An'   the  City   Marshal  he  come  in  view 
An'  said  he  wanted  his  street  tax,  too! 
Did    he  moan    an'  sigh?      Did    he  set  an'   cry 
An'   cuss  the   harricane   sweepin*   by? 
Did  he  grieve  that  his  old  friends  failed  to  call 
When  the  earthquake  came  and  swallered  all? 
Never  a  word  o'  blame  he  said, 
With  all  them  troubles  on  top  his  head! 
Not  him!     He  climbed  on  top  o'  the  hill 
Whar   stan'in'   room   wuz  left   him   still, 
An'  barin'  his  head,  here's  what  he  said: 
"I    reckon    it's   time    to    get    up    an'   git. 
But,  Lord,  I  haint  had  the  measles  yit!" 
— Julian    Street,    in    "American  Adventures." 


Men  and  Women. 
Men  come  and  go  upon  this  little  ball — 
Some   are   worth   while   and   others   not   at   all. 
And    women  love  them,  often  loving  best 
The   meanest    one,    and   scorning   all    the   rest. 

The  women  come,  and  while  on  earth  they  stay, 
They  all  make   good,   in  some  especial   way. 
One  is  a  saint  who  saves  a  man  his  pelf 
So  he  can  spend  it  all  upon  himself. 

Another  woman  picks  the  "crooked  stick" 

And    makes    him    straighter,    through    some    gentle 

trick. 
While  yet  another,  wicked  as  he  can  be, 
Will  shame  a  scamp   into  some  decency. 

Men  come  and  go  and  leave  no  special  trace, 
But  women   come  and  fix  things  for  the  race. 
Both    good    and    had,    no    matter    what    their    plan, 
It  all  redounds  to  this — the  good  of  the  man. 

— The  Anthropologist,   in   Town    Topics. 


A  Christian  Carol. 
"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  Krown  Prince 
remarked, 
"And  your  waist-line  shows  signs  of  distress; 
But  a  churchful  of  women  at  seventy  miles 
Is  a  very  good  score,   I  confess." 

"Four  years  back,   Friedrich  Wilhelm,"  the  Kaiser 
replied, 

"We  began  shooting  girls  by  the  lot; 
And   thus  by  sub-calibre  practice  grew  fit 

For   this   last    striking   tribute   to    Gott." 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  Krown  Prince 
observed, 

"And  your  wind    is  not  all   it  might  be; 
Yet  that  little  Slav  tango  you  did  at  Litovsk 

Was  a  joy  and  a  pleasure  to  see." 

"Four  years   back,"  said   the  monarch,  and    smiled 
on  his  heir, 

*'I  took  up  paper  scraps  as  my  line; 
And  the  pieces  from  Belgium  just  made  up  a  nice 

Little  treaty  for  Mr.  Lenine." 

"You  are  old,  Father  William,"  the  Krown  Prince 
declared, 

"Or  at  least  you  are  well  in  your  prime; 
And  yet  you're  some  distance  away  from  Paree. 

Do  you  think  you  will  get  there  in  time?" 

"Now    that,"    sobbed    old    William,    "oh,    pride    of 
Verdun, 
Is  just  what  I  fear   from  the  map. 
Though  an  expert  at  scrapping  of  papers,  I'm  not 

Quite  up  to  the  French  kind  of  scrap. 
— From     "Little     Journeys     Toivards     Paris,"     by 
Simeon   Strunsky.      Henry    Holt   £r   Co. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Captain  John  Ellicott,  U.  S.  X..  and  Mrs.  Elli- 
cott  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Priscilla  Ellicott,  to  Captain 
Thomas  Eugene  Watson,  U.  S.  M.  C.  now  sta- 
tioned at  Santo  Domingo.  Miss  Ellicott  is  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Ross  S.  Kingsbury,  who,  with 
Major  Kingsbury,  has  been  living  for  several 
months  at  Santo  Domingo.  The  marriage  of  Miss 
Elhcott  and  Captain  Watson  will  take  place  on 
September  18th  at  the  home  of  Major  Kingsbury 
ami    Mrs.    Kingsbury    in    Santo    Domingo. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Young  and  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  Reed,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized  Sat- 
urday at  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  Portland. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  George  S. 
Young  and  Mrs.  Young,  who  formerly  resided  in 
tin.;    city. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Chellah  Ingels  and  Cap- 
tain George  Holland.  U.  S.  X..  was  solemnized 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mr?.  William  Toomey  in  Los  Angeles,  Rev.  Baker 
Lee  officiating.  Miss  Amelia  Hudner  of  Ilollister 
was  tlic  maid  of  honor  and  the  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Helen  Murphy  of  Salinas,  Miss  Florence  Gil- 
more,  and  Miss  Lulu  Clark  of  New  York.  Miss 
Marjorie  Keeney  was  flower  girl.  Captain  James 
Van  der  Hyden  was  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers 
were  Captain  Walter  White,  Captain  C.  B.  Wil- 
son, and  Dr.  Charles  Crow.  Mrs.  Holland  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Lauren  Ingels  of  New  York  and 
Hollister.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip 
Captain  Holland  and  his  bride  will  reside  in  San 
Diego. 

Mrs.  William  Hunt  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Hunt  Thompson.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard McGrann,  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Lilley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Owen,  Mrs.  Truxton 
Jlcalc,  Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee,  and  Mrs.  Barnaby 
Conrad. 

Major  William  Devereaux  and  Mrs.  Devereaux 
entertained   at   dinner   recently   in    San   Diego. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mrs.  Harry 
Scott,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  William  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  and 
Mrs.    Walter    Martin. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  was  hostess  at  a  picnic 
Saturday  evening  at  Half  Moon  Bay.  Lieutenant 
Edmunds  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman  chaperoned 
the  party,  which  included  Miss  Sophie  Beylard. 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  Lieu- 
tenant Donald  McLaughlin,  Lieutenant  Brooke 
Sawyer,  Lieutenant  Garrett  Winne,  and  Major 
Algernon    Davy. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their 
home  on  Jones  Street,  their  guests  including  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Florence  Braverman,  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander William  Van  Antwerp,  U.  S. 
X..    and    Lieutenant   Raymond    D'Aiguy. 

Mr.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  dinner  last  Tuesday  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  Baker.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Templeton     Crocker,     Mrs.     Walter     Martin,     Mrs. 
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Richard  McCreery,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  and 
Mrs.    Walter    Filer. 

Mrs  William  Hinckley  Taylor  entertained  at 
luncheon  Friday  at  the  Fi  ancisca  Club  in  honor 
0£  Miss  Isabella  May,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
Washington. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Arturo  Moreno  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests 
including  Lieutenant  Randolph  Miner  and  Mrs. 
Miner,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia, 
Mr.   Frederico    Antillo,  and   Mr.  Jose  Asceves. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesdav  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Devereux.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin,  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  and 
Miss    Marian   Zeile. 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Miss  Jose- 
phine Grant.  Those  asked  to  meet  the  debutante- 
included  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  Miss  Edith  Grant, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  and  Miss  Mary 
Donohoe. 

Mrs.  Edward  Durrell  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  her 
home  at  Verba  Buena  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  Pat 
O'Brien.  The  guests  included  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander William  Gaddis  and  Mrs.  Gaddis,  Mrs. 
Harry  Mel,  Miss  Doris  Durrell.  Miss  Marion 
Schwab,  Lieutenant  H.  M.  Kelly,  and  Lieutenant 
C.    M.    Dolan. 

Captain  Howard  Henry,  l\  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Henry  entertained  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  including  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Eyre,   Jr.,   and    Mr.    Maurice  Hall. 

Mrs.  Encarnacion  Mejia  was  a  hostess  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street, 
her  guests  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salvador  So'., 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Hutchinson  and  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Lieu- 
tenant   Raymond    D'Aguy,    and    Mr.    Edwin    Mejia. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  complimenting 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Willis    Walker. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Ycrdier  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Captain  John  Ellicott,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs.  Elli- 
cott gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  in  Marc 
Island  in  honor  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Alfred  Woolsey. 


The  noises  of  New  York  are  so  lonesome 
(writes  Josef  Suez  in  World  Outlook).  They 
make  me  want  to  go  home — back  to  Tunis, 
where  it  is  not  all  machinery  and  I  can  hear 
the  people  shouting  to  each  other  and  to  their 
animals  in  the  street.  Here  you  can  not  hear 
the  people  at  all.  It  is  as  if  the  whole  city 
is  a  big  machine  and  the  people  all  are  dumb. 
I  find  that  very  lonesome.  When  I  learn  a 
little  English  and  go  to  the  stores  I  find  them 
very  strange.  They  do  not  bargain  at  all. 
You  ask  a  man,  "How  much?"  He  tells  you 
and,  as  in  Tunis,  you  cry  out  and  say,  "Ah, 
never  will  I  pay  that ;  it  is  robbery."  But 
what  says  the  American  storekeeper  ?  He 
says,  "Then  you  need  not  buy  it."  You  must 
pay  what  he  asks  or  not  at  all.  I  find  it 
strange  to  do  business  that  way.  In  Africa 
a  merchant  spends  hours,  sometimes,  bargain- 
ing with  his  customers,  and  they  come  again, 
day  after  day,  until  they  agree  on  a  price. 
But  here  there  is  no  time — hurry,  hurry,  all 
like  machine. 


The  number  of  cases  of  chronic  stomach 
disorder  which  the  army's  half-year's  medical 
work  has  uncovered  is  an  indication  of  the 
amount  of  health  saving  which  the  war  has 
brought  about.  A  specialist  from  the  sur-, 
geon-general's  office,  who  has  recentiy  made 
a  survey  of  such  cases  in  a  number  of 
camps,  estimates  that  the  army  is  restoring 
to  health  at  the  rate  of  2000  to  3000  cases 
in   a  year. 


The  honor  of  holding  first  place  in  the 
alphabetical  card  catalogue  system  of  the 
United  States  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
goes  to  Clayton  Aloysius  Aab,  second-class 
seaman,  now  somewhere  on  the  high  seas  on 
an  American  battleship.  He  is  closely  pressed 
by  Earl  Olaf  Aabel.  The  names  then  run  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  through  all  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  and  end  with  Joseph 
Zyny. 


Boiling  Points 

— are  vaporizing  points.  In  Red  Crown 
gasoline  they  form  a  continuous,  uniform 
chain — giving  steady,  dependable  power. 
Look  for  the  Red  Crown  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


(fie  Gasoline 
fQuaffi? 


Memorials  to  Germans. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Harvard 
Alumni  Bulletin  is  printed  by  request  as  ex- 
planatory of  a  matter  lately  under  discus- 
sion : 

"The  university  has  passed  through  its  first 
full  year  since  our  country  entered  the  war. 
We  have  had  our  worries  of  many  kinds,  and 
not  unnaturally  we  have  been  criticized  from 
diametrically  opposite  standpoints ;  not  al- 
ways, let  us  hope,  justly.  Within  a  few  weeks 
a  newspaper  printed  an  erroneous  list  of  the 
names  upon  the  Roll  of  Honor  prepared  by 
the  Memorial  Society.  Without  inquiry,  this 
list  was  taken  by  some  persons  as  correct,  and 
people  found  fault  with  something  that  never 
happened  and  was  not  even  contemplated. 
The  Corporation  has  never  taken  any  action 
which  was  intended,  or  could  reasonably  be 
construed,  to  imply  that  the  names  of  those 
who  fell  upon  the  German  side  ought  to  be 
included  in  a  memorial  to  the  men  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  this  war.  Yet  it  is  now 
suggested  that  the  Corporation  should  pass 
a  vote  repudiating  such  an  intention,  which 
it  never  had,  and  declaring  that  it  will  not 
do  what  it  certainly  never  would  do.  A  little 
reflection  will  make  this  point  clear.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  while  this  nation  was  still  neu- 
tral, a  discussion  took  place  on  this  subject 
in  the  Alumni  Bulletin.  It  was  argued  by 
some  of  the  alumni  that  such  a  memorial 
should  commemorate  personal  devotion,  and 
that  the  character  and  motives  of  a  man  who 
died  for  his  country  might  be  noble,  although 
his  country  was  wholly  in  the  wrong.  A  me- 
morial of  this  kind  would  be  possible  if  our 
nation  were  neutral,  but  after  we  entered  the 
war  a  memorial  to  the  Harvard  dead  could 
be  a  memorial  only  to  the  cause  for  which  we 
are  fighting  and  therefore  only  to  the  men 
who  give  their  lives  in  defense  of  that  cause. 
I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  more  misunder- 
standing of  the   matter." 


One  of  the  most  interesting  commercial 
ventures  recently  undertaken  in  South  Africa 
is  the  manufacture  of  natalite,  or  motor  spirit, 
which,  it  is  claimed,  will  probably  in  time 
largely  displace  petrol  (gasoline)  for  driving 
machinery  and  particularly  motors.  Natalite 
is  made  from  treacle  obtained  from  the  sugar 
estates,  which  is  brought  to  the  siding  at 
Merebank  and  then  drained  into  230,000- 
gallon  tanks.  Thence  the  treacle  is  led 
through  pipes  into  mixing  tanks,  and  then  run 
into  large  vats,  whose  holding  capacity  is 
about  10,000  gallons.  Here  it  is  fermented. 
Thereafter  the  treacle  is  pumped  up  into  a 
receiver  on  the  top  story,  and  the  wash  turned 
into  a  still.  From  this  receptacle  it  passes 
into  a  heater  built  in  columnar  form,  and 
after  certain  automatic  regulations  the  spirit 
is  separated  from  the  wash  rising  in  the  col- 
umn, while  the  wash,  known  as  dunder, 
emerges  from  the  bottom  still  into  a  tub, 
when  it  is  carried  through  piping  on  to  the 
company's  land  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
spirit  vapor  passes  through  two  copper  col- 
umns and  a  still,  in  which  the  "good  spirit" 
is  separated  from  the  "best"  of  seventy  over 
proof.  The  best  grade  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  natalite,  the  weaker  for  making 
methylated  spirit.  Finally,  after  the  different 
qualities  have  been  pumped  into  the  mixing- 
room  and  dealt  with,  they  are  "racked  off" 
in  various  sized  drums  and  tins. 


Sonia  Lerch,  the  well-known  German  So- 
cialist, committed  suicide  last  April  in  her 
cell  in  a  Munich  prison,  to  which  she  had  been 
consigned  pending  her  trial  for  high  treason. 
She  left  behind  her  a  letter  in  which  she  ex- 
plained that  she  had  been  driven  to  her  last 
desperate  act  through  the  horror  and  disap- 
pointment generated  by  the  Bolshevist  fiasco. 
The  Russian  revolution,  she  explained,  had 
filled  her  with  joy.  When  Lenine  achieved 
the  chief  power  her  happiness  had  known  no 
bounds.  But  then  had  come  (says  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor)  the  administration  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky,  aiming  blow  after  blow 
at  "every  principle  of  democracy."  She  had 
seen  assassination  flaunted  in  the  name  of 
liberty;  political  proscription  in  the  name  of 
equality;  a  reign  of  terror  in  the  name  of  fra- 
ternity ;  and  finally  the  betrayal  of  Russia 
and  the  Allies  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  Tur- 
key. In  short,  she  had  seen  revolutionary  So- 
cialism become  a  traitor  to  humanity,  and 
establish  itself  as  the  henchman  of  the  im- 
perialism of  the  Central  Powers.  It  was  too 
much  to  endure.     She  preferred  death. 


As  a  consequence,  it  is  charged,  of  willful 
mistatement  of  ages,  the  number  of  women 
in  the  Eritish  census  groups  age  twenty  to 
twenty-five  and  twenty-five  to  thirty,  are  dis- 
proportionately high. 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert   your   old  jewelry,   silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured     :     Phone  Franklin  8373 
ART  JEWELRY  SHOP     :     414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theatre 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Roumania's  Destitution. 

Describing  conditions  in  certain  sections  of 
Roumania  in  the  fall  of  1917.  when  the  Red 
Cross  mission  first  entered,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  W.  Anderson  said  recently  : 

"In  this  portion  of  Roumania  there  was  a 
natural  population  of  about  2,000,000,  and 
there  had  been  added  500,000  to  700.00U 
refugees,  largely  women  and  children.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  preceding  approximately  70,000 
people  had  died  of  contagious  diseases,  and 
perhaps  100,000  more  from  cold  and  exposure. 
Villages  were  overcrowded.  jassy,  with  a 
normal  population  of  60.000  to  70.000,  was 
estimated  to  have  a  population  of  200,000. 
Every  corner  was  filled,  every  shed  was  filled. 
In  the  peasants'  cottages,  with  mud  walls  and 
thatched  roof,  with  a  living  room  usually  ten 
feet  square,  and  possibly  oniy  six  feet  square, 
with  perhaps  a  small  room  in  addition,  you 
would  find  living  ten  to  twelve  people.  They 
were  very  poorly  fed. 

"I  have  been  in  many  cottages,  and  found 
nothing  in  them,  or  only  a  broad  board  of 
wood,  used  at  night  as  a  cradle  for  the  child, 
hung  from  the  ceiling  by  ropes,  so  it  could 
be  swung  back  and  forth,  and  in  the  daytime 
used  for  making  their  bread — a  yellow  corn- 
meal  mixture,  ground  coarsely,  and  mixed 
with  cheese,  if  they  have  it.  It  is  a  very 
sticky,  very  heavy,  and  unwholesome  food. 

"In  midwinter,  with  a  climate  similar  to 
that  of  Montreal,  you  would  go  into  a  village 
in  southern  Roumania,  and  the  children  would 
run  out  to  see  you  without  any  clothing  at 
all,  or  maybe  only  with  a  little  cotton  shirt ; 
no  shoes  or  stockings — pale,  emaciated,  and 
obviously    underfed." 


"I     don't     understand    where     he     got     his 
trench   feet."     "Riding  in  the  subway." — Life. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  " Thinking  People " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

pdria 

fcsAnjeks 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctivel? 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vice-Pro.  md  Mingiai  Director 


*Tis  said  there's  nothing 
better  at  the  price  in  all 
San  Francisco  than  the 
$1.25  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb,  at  the 
Civic  Center,  Market 
near  Eighth. 


July  20,  1918. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  wilil  be  found  a  resume  oi  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city    and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif  or  nians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  left  Monday 
for  Tahoe,  where  tliey  will  pass  a  fortnight  as 
the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  New- 
hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Graham  Adee  of  Washington,  passed  the 
weekend  at  Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Geraldine  Graham,  who  have  been  passing 
the  spring  in  Washington,  have  returned  to  theit 
home    in    Montecito    for   the   summer. 

Mrs.  Robin  Hayne  passed  several  days  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel  last  week  from  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton,  who  have  re- 
sided in  San  Mateo  for  the  past  three  months, 
returned  Friday  to  San  Francisco.  Their  daughter, 
Mrs.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  who  passed  the  spring 
with  them,  has  joined  Lieutenant  Howard's  mother 
at   her  San  Mateo  home. 

Miss  Margaret  Trimble  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  in  Los  An- 
geles, where  she  was  the-  guest  of  Baron  Alfred 
de   Ropp  and   Baroness  de   Ropp. 

Lieutenant-Commander  II.  D.  McKittrick  and 
Mrs.  McKittrick  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  the 
East  and  are  guests  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel.  The 
naval  officer  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  his  new 
station  at   Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  passed  the  week-end  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Paymaster  Harry  Mel  and  Mrs.  Mel  returned 
Thursday  to  their  home  in  Yerba  Buena  from  a 
visit  to  Salmon  Lake.  Mrs.  Mel's  niece,  Miss 
Marian  Schwab,  who  has  been  visiting  on  the 
island,  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Berkeley. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gill  and  their  children, 
whose  home  is  in  Redlands,  have  been  visiting  in 
Bear  Valley  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Fisher.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill  will  arrive  in  the  near 
future  in  Burlingame  to  visit  the  latter's  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hitch- 
cock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  Knecht  are  visiting  the 
latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  K.  Lindley,  at 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  left  Saturday  for  Boston, 
where  she  will  make  a  brief  visit.  In  Philadelphia 
she  will  be  joined  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  George  Hood, 
who  left  a  month  ago  for  the  Eastern  city,  after 
having  passed  the  winter    in   Redlands. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kamm  returned  Saturday  from  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  has  been  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Roberts.  She  also  visited  in 
Texas,  where  Mr.  Kamm  is  connected  with  one  of 
the    aviation    units. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel  have  taken  a 
house  in  Monterey  and  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  summer   in   that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Matthews,  who  returned 
recently  from  their  wedding  trip,  have  taken  a 
house  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  William  McNutt  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  Aspen,  Colorado,  where  she  has  been  visiting 
her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mis.  David 
R.  C.  Brown. 

Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchett  returned  re- 
cently from  New  York  and  are  at  their  country 
place  on  Monterey  Bay   for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  on  Lyon  Street  from  a  trip  to  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mrs.  A.  Stern,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Captain 
Ross  Padgitt,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Paul  Thevenaz  of 
New  York,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  White,  U.  S. 
N.,  were  members  of  a  party  who  passed  the 
week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Lieutenant  Emory  Winship  and  Mrs.  Winship 
have  taken  a  house  at  Edgemoor  in  Maryland, 
not  far  from  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson  and  their  little 
son,  Master  Andrew  Lawson,  Jr.,  are  visiting  in 
Carmel,  where  they  are  the  guests  of  Professor 
Andrew  Lawson  and  Mrs.  Lawson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  are  passing  several 
days    at    Lake    Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker  returned  last 
week  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  brief  visit  at  the 
Bourn   ranch    in   St.    Helena. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Moore  has  received  word  that 
Lieutenant  Moore,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  a  southern  post,  is  en  route  to  France. 
Lieutenant  Harold  Chase  and  Mrs.  Chase  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit 
to  Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge  and 
their  son,  Mr.  Washington  Dodge,  Jr.,  who  re- 
turned a  few  days  ago  from  New  York,  have  left 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Miss  Vida 
Dodge  did  not  accompany  her  parents  to  this 
Coast,  but  will  remain  in  the  East  until  the  winter 
season. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  West  and  her  children  are  spend- 
ing several  days   at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  arc  passing  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  in  Del  Monte. 

Captain  Purcell  Jones  returned  Thursday  to 
Santa  Barbara,  after  a  brief  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Dr.  John  Grissim  and  Mrs.  Grissim  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker  have  been  passing  sev- 
eral days  at  Del  Monte,  where  they  were  joined  by 
Mr.  Baker's  mother,  Mrs.  George  W.  Baker,  who 
has  been    in   New   York  since  their  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  are  passing  the  month 
of  July  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Scott's 
parents,    Mr.    and   Mrs.   Henry   T.    Scott. 

Naval  Constructor  James  Reed  of  Mare  Island 
and  Mrs.  Reed  left  Wednesday  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Parrott,  who  has  been  visiting  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Sherwood  Hopkins,  at  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street,  has  taken  apartments  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Lieutenant  Parrott,  who  is  in  the  aviation 
section  of  the  army,  is  at  Mather  Field,  near 
Sacramento. 

Mrs.     Willard    Drown     is    in     Bedford,    Oregon, 


where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Preston.  Her  mother.  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  is  en- 
joying a  visit  of  several  weeks  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie,  who  have  been 
passing  a  year  at  Washington,  are  spending  the 
summer    on    the    coast    of    Maine. 

Miss  Maye  Col  burn  has  been  passing  several 
days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  her  home  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Elizabeth  George  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Francisco  from  her  home  at  Mare  Island. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Sutro  and  her  three  children  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from 
a   month's   sojourn   at   Inverness. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Captain  Thomas  Thornton  and  Mrs.  Thornton, 
Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Y.  Paralio,  Nicaragua; 
Misses  Mabel  and  Hazel  Shaw,  Portsmouth,  Ohio; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  II.  Brown,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  R.  R.  Ray,  Denver;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Mees,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  Ramon  M.  Valen- 
zuela,  Calexico;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  McNaughton, 
Victoria,  British  Columbia;  Mr.  G.  Poindexter, 
New  York:  Mr.  William  A.  Nichols,  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts. 


Hawaiian   Names, 

The  natives  of  Hawaii  are  singularly  pic- 
turesque in  their  choice  of  names.  Mr. 
Scissors,  The  Thief,  The  Ghost,  The  Fool, 
The  Man  Who  Washes  His  Dimples,  Mrs. 
Oyster,  The  Weary  Lizard,  The  Husband  of 
Kaneia  (a  male  deity).  The  Great  Kettle, 
The  First  Nose,  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  The 
Stomach,  Poor  Pussy,  Mrs.  Turkey,  The 
Tenth  Heaven,  are  all  names  that  have  ap- 
peared in  city  directories. 

They  are  often  careless  of  the  gender  or 
appropriateness  of  the  names  they  take.  A 
householder  on  Beretania  Street,  Honolulu, 
is  called  The  Pretty  Woman  (Wahine  Mat- 
kai)  ;  a  male  infant  was  christened  Mrs. 
Tompkins;  one  little  girl  is  named  Samson; 
another,  The  Man;  Susan  (Kukena)  is  a  boy, 
so  are  Polly  Sarah,  Jane  Peter,  and  Henry 
Ann.  A  pretty  little  maid  has  been  named  by 
her  fond  parents  The  Pig-Stay  (Hale  Pua). 
For  some  unknown  reason — or  for  no  reason 
at  all — one  boy  is  named  The  Rat  Eater 
(Kamea   Oi   i   Ole). 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Coan  of  Hawaii  possessed 
the  love  of  his  flock.  One  morning  a  child 
was  presented  for  baptism,  whose  name  was 
given  by  the  parents,  Mikia.  When  the  cere- 
mony was  finished,  the  parson  was  assured  by 
the  parents  that  they  had  named  the  baby  for 
him.  "But  my  name  is  not  Michael,"  said 
the  doctor,  supposing  Mikia  to  be  aimed  there- 
at. "We  always  hear  your  wife  call  you 
mikia  !"  answered  the  mother.  She  had  mis- 
taken Mrs.  Coan's  familiar  "my  dear"  for  her 
husband's  given  name. 

An  old  servant  in  a  doctor  family  at  Ko- 
hala  caused  her  grandchild  to  be  baptized  in 
church.  The  Doctor  (Kauka)  was  its  only 
name.  By  way  of  compliment  to  the  early 
physicians  many  children  were  named  after 
their  drugs,  as  Joseph  Squills,  Miss  Rhubarb, 
The  Emetic,  The  Doctor  Who  Peeps  in  at  a 
Door. 

Names  uncomplimentary,  or  even  disgust- 
ing, are  willingly  borne  by  their  owners ; 
others  convey  a  pleasing  and  graceful  senti- 
ment. Among  the  latter  are  the  Arch  of 
Heaven  (Ga  Pia  Lani),  The  River  of  Twi- 
light (Ka  Wia  Linla),  The  Delicate  Wreath 
( Ka  Lei  ma  Lii).  The  name  of  Liliuokalani, 
the  late  queen,  means  A  Lily  in  the  Sky. 


The  difference  in  meaning  between  "sur- 
prised" and  "astonished"  was  illustrated  by 
a  smart  editor  who  said;  "If  a  certain  man 
in  this  town  who  owes  us  money  should  say 
that  he  was  going  to  pay  it,  we  should  be 
surprised.  And  if  he  kept  his  promise  we 
should  be   astonished." 


THE   MIGRATORY   BUTTERFLY. 

It  is  generally  known  that  many  birds  make 
migrations  -  annually,  and  fairly  well  known 
that  certain  fish  make  similar  migrations,  but 
even  entomologists  are  not  always  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  migratory  insects 
as  well.  Of  these  perhaps  the  most  striking 
case  is  that  of  the  monarch  butterfly — the 
large  brown  and  black  butterfly  so  common 
to  the  United  States.  In  the  hall  of  insect 
biology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  has  been  installed  a  group  showing 
hundreds  "of  monarchs  swarming  on  a  small 
white  oak  in  early  autumn,  preparatory  to 
making  their  migration  south.  They  have 
settled  on  the  tree  in  thick  clouds,  clinging 
everywhere   to   branch   and  twig. 

During  the  summer  the  larva?  of  this  spe- 
cies feed  on  milkweed.  They  are  protected 
from  insect-eating  birds  by  their  "warning 
colors,"  which  proclaim  them  not  good  to  eat. 
The  adults,  which  emerge  in  the  fall  from 
beautiful  green  chrysalids,  also  have  a  gaudy 
coloring  which  indicate  that  they  are  inedible. 
With  the  coming  of  fall  the  monarch  butter- 
flies begin  their  movement  southward,  thou- 
sands flying  together,  and  stopping  from  time 
to  time  at  certain  resting  or  gathering  places, 
which,  strangely,  seem  to  be  used  year  after 
year.  In  such  places  great  swarms  of  the 
monarchs  settle  down  on  the  trees,  sometimes 
almost  completely  disguising  the  foliage,  their 
brown  wings  so  like  leaves  giving  the  trees  a 
late  autumn  appearance.  It  was  from  one  of 
these  swarming  places  near  Clinton,  Connecti- 
cut, that  the  specimens  for  a  museum  group 
were  obtained. 

When  the  clouds  of  migrating  monarchs, 
having  reached  something  like  their  full 
strength  of  number,  continue  their  southerly 
flight,  the  air  is  filled  with  the  soft  beating 
of  their  brown  wings,  which  gleam  with  a 
ruddy  light  in  the  sunshine.  In  an  article 
written  for  Harper's  Magazine  Howard  J. 
Shannon  describes  such  a  migration.  "They 
travel  parallel  with  the  ocean,  and  in  irregu- 
larly regular  order — that  is,  at  fairly  even 
distances  apart ;  and  so  concerted  is  the  move- 
ment that  even  my  sudden  striking  gesture 
with  the  net  turns  aside  only  the  insects  im- 
mediately attacked ;  it  does  not  disturb  the 
onsweeping  advance  of  the  general  body  that 
seems  like  a  sentient  river  -in  irresistible, 
ceaseless  flow.  Indeed,  their  number  is  enor- 
mous." 

For  a  brief  calculation  of  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  ranks — that  is,  the  number  of 
insects  passing  in  a  given  minute  when  mul- 
tiplied by  the  period  of  time,  two  hours,  dur- 
ing which  the  hastening  hosts  were  in  transit 
— produces  the  impressive,  though  probably 
underestimated,    total   of   360,000. 

Mr.  Shannon,  who  has  given  particular 
study  to  the  migrations  of  insects,  states  that 
the  principles  and  laws  governing  the  better- 
known  bird  migrations  have  a  remarkable 
parallel  in  the  annual  movements  of  certain 
members  of  the  insect  world,  both  birds  and 
insects  being  influenced  by  meteorological  and 
geographical  conditions  which  deflect  and  de- 
termine the  routes,  and  the  psychologies  of 
both  birds  and  insects  reacting  to  the  travel- 
ing impulses  which  are  unsatisfied  in  some 
cases  with  anything  less  than  a  world-wide 
distribution. 

How  far  south  these  roaming  monarchs  go, 
or  whether  they  return  north  in  the  spring 
is  not  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  a  known 
fact,  however,  that  no  specimens  have  been 
found  in  New  England  during  the  winter,  al- 
though adult  specimens  are  common  in  May. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had 
returned  from  the  south,  and  it  is  fairly  gen- 


erally accepted  that  such  return  migrations 
do  take  place.  On  the  other  hand,  thei  r 
good  condition  seems  strong  testimony  that 
adults  found  north  in  May  have  not  made 
any   such    long  journey. 

The  object  of  the  migration  also  remains  a 
mystery.  According  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Lutz.  asso- 
ciate curator  of  the  department  of  inverte- 
brate zoology  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City,  the 
cause  can  not  be  food  shortage  ;  for  when  the 
migration  starts  flowers  are  plentiful  and 
food  abundant.  Moreover,  adult  butterflies 
take  but  little  nourishment  at  any  time.  The 
article  in  Harper's  Magazine  above  referred 
to  suggests  that  the  insects  travel  south  for 
further  breeding,  the  swarming  movement  be- 
ing supposedly  connected  with  a  psychological 
impulse  to  wander  co-existent  with  the  breed- 
ing instinct.  This  theory,  however,  does  not 
account  for  the  apparently  definite  and  tradi- 
tional   routes    followed. 

Due  no  doubt  partly  to  its  roaming  habits 
and  partly  to  its  protection  from  birds,  the 
monarch  butterfly  is  gradually  spreading  over 
the  entire  earth.  It  is  known  in  Australia. 
Java,  Sumatra,  the  Philippines,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands. 


"A  member  of  the  American  Military  Con- 
trol in  Petrograd  told  me  of  the  following  in- 
cident as  one  he  had  witnessed,"  says  Made- 
leine Z.  Doty  in  the  July  Atlantic.  "A  woman 
dashed  into  the  street  after  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
'He's  stolen  my  pocket-book ;  he's  stolen  my 
pocket-book  !'  she  cried.  A  miserable  shriek- 
ing urchin  sped  madly  down  the  road  in  front 
of  her.  He  was  caught  by  a  passer-by,  and  a 
crowd  gathered.  Blow  upon  blow  fell  upon 
the  defenseless  head.  Childish  shrieks  of  ter- 
ror filled  the  air.  The  woman,  appalled  at 
what  she  had  done,  rushed  back  to  the  house. 
Again  she  made  a  desperate  search,  and  sud- 
denly in  a  dark  corner  she  unearthed  the  miss- 
ing pocket-book.  Again  she  dashed  into  the 
street,  waving  her  property  and  calling  loudly 
her  mistake.  But  it  was  too  late;  the  childish 
cries  were  still ;  a  beaten  and  lifeless  body  had 
just  been  hurled  into  the  canal.  Sick  shame 
seized  the  mob.  Then  the  woman  came,  tell- 
ing her  story.  Rage  surged  in  their  hearts. 
Under  the  Czar  they  had  been  mercilessly 
beaten  and  abused.  Brute  force  had  been 
their  instructor.  They  turned  on  the  woman 
and  applied  the  only  method  they  knew. 
They  beat  her  to  death  and  dropped  her  into 
the    canal." 


A  young  woman  of  Indianapolis,  whose 
mother  is  a  Belgian,  and  who,  having  been 
educated  in  France,  speaks  French  fluently 
and  well,  was  a  visitor  at  Fort  Harrison  one 
day  during  the  stay  of  the  French  Blue 
Devils.  She  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
number  of  these  sons  of  valor.  While  con- 
versing with  one  of  them  he  saw  something 
on  one  of  the  porches  that  attracted  his  atten- 
tion. This  scene  was  four  or  five  women 
seated  in  rocking-chairs  moving  gently  back- 
ward and  forward.  "Mon  Dieu!"  exclaimed 
the  Blue  Devil,  "what  is  that?  What  is  the 
matter  with  those  ladies?"  It  was  explained 
to  him  that  they  were  in  rocking-chairs. 
"Rocking-chairs?  What  is  that?  What  a 
singular  invention.  We  have  nothing  like 
that  in  France.  I  thought,  perhaps,  it  was 
a  number  of  lunatics  undergoing  some  kind 
of  treatment.  When  I  go  back  to  France  I 
will  tell  of  this.  But  we  have  no  such  chairs 
— rocking-chairs  you  call  them — and  nobody 
will  believe  me." 

■*♦*■ 

The  first  self-moving  gun  carriage  was  in- 
vented  in    France   in    1769. 
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FIRST" 


Just  remember  the  tea-kettle,  "though  in 
hot  water  up  to  its  neck"  it  sings  and 
makes  that  delightful  refreshment — 
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Sentry— Who  goes  there?  Recruit— Me.  But 
I  aint  goin' ;  I  am  comin'.— Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

"Do  you  believe  in  home  rule?"  "Sure, 
sor.  I'm  a  married  man." — Baltimore 
American. 

"I  met  your  friend  Spongely  this  morning." 
"How  did  he  strike  you?"  "Said  he'd  left 
his  change  at  home  in  his  other  trousers."— 
Boston  Transcript. 

He — That's  a  remarkably  bright  girl  I  was 
just  talking  to.    She—  But  isn't  it  rather  hard 
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to  keep  up  with  her?  He— That's  just  it.  I 
can't  tell  you  what  a  relief  it  was  to  meet 
y0u.'- — Boston    Transcript. 

"He's  a  remarkable  man."  "In-what  way?" 
"He  admits  that  the  people  running  the  war 
know  more  about  it  than  he  does."— Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"Pop!"      "Yes,    my    boy."      "What "are    'the 
fortunes    of    war'?"      "1    don't    know    exactly, 
my  son.      You'll   have  to  ask   some  profiteer. 
—  Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are    equal    to    each    oilier."      "I    realize    that 
when    two    scandal-mongers    get    together." 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"I  think  it's  a  good  time  to  tell  that  big 
brute  what  I  think  of  him.  Don't  you?" 
"Well,  I  don't  know.  The  hospitals  are  pretty 
crowded  just  now." — Judge. 

Ted — She  divorced  him  because  he  was  so 
sarcastic.  Ned— He's  still  inclined  to  be  so. 
When  he  sends  her  alimony  he  makes  the 
payments  in  Liberty  Bonds. — Life. 

"Are  you  going  to  rusticate  this  summer, 
Mrs.  Comeup  ?"  "No,  indeed  ;  we  can't  afford 
anything  that  expensive.  We're  just  going 
down  on  the  farm." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  want  to  make  a  gift  to  Miss  Passay," 
said  Singly ;  "I  wonder  what  sort  of  animal 
she'd  prefer  for  a  pet?"  "A  man,"  promptly 
suggested    Miss    Knox. — Pearson's    Magazine. 

Mrs.  A — You  were  such  a  charming  debu- 
tante, my  dear,  fifteen  years  ago.  Miss  B — 
Was  I  ?  I  only  remember  you  made  such  a 
lovely  chaperon  for  me  when  I  came  out.-  - 
Boston  Transcript. 

Hipp — Did  you  see  Longshanks  in  the 
club's  swimming-pool  today  ?  Hopp — Y'es,  and 
I  was  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  he  had 
been  concealing  the  family  skeleton  right 
along. — Town  Topics. 

Paler — Who  is  making  that  infernal  jangle 
on  the  piano  ?  Mater — That's  Constance  at 
her  exercise.  Pater — Well,  for  heaven's  sake, 
tell  her  to  get  her  exercise  in  some  other 
way. — Boston    Transcript. 

Recruiting  Officer  of  Crack  J<egiment — So 
you  wish  to  join  the  corps,  do  you?  Had 
any  military  experience?  Knut — Oh,  yes; 
worn  a  beastly  wrist  watch  for  two  years, 
don't   you   know. — London    Tit-Bits. 

"How  does  your  father  regard  me  as  a 
prospective    son-in-law  ?"      "With    great    equa- 


A  man's  methods  may  be  studied,  his  re- 
sources considered,  and  his  efforts  ad- 
mired, but  the  final  verdict  of  posterity  is 
based  only  on  the  results  he  accomplished. 


Have  you  placed  your  Liberty  Bonds,  War 
Savings  Stamps,  and  other  valuable  papers  in 
a  Safe  Deposit  Box  that  your  posterity  may 
appreciate  that  you  have  accomplished  at 
least  that  duty  you  owe  them  ? 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  -  -  Crocker  Building 

Boxes  $4  per  annum 
JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 

Manager 


nimity,  Reginald."  "That's  encouraging."  "I 
don't  think  so.  Father  has*  an  idea  that  cer- 
tain eventualities  simply  can't  eventuate." — 
Birmingham   Age-Herald. 

Surgeon  (before  I  he  operation  ) — Worry- 
ing ?  Tut,  tut !  Why,  it  won't  amount  to 
anything.  The  Tightwad  (with  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief)— Thank  you.  doctor.  I  knew  you'd  lie 
reasonable. — Buffalo   Express. 

"Of  course,"  said  Broncho  Bob,  "I  don't 
deny  that  red  licker  kin  be  had,  even  since 
prohibition  hit  Crimson  Gulch.  For  instance, 
there's  a  brand  of  whisky  circulatin'  now- 
known  as  Telephone  Service."  "Why  do  you 
call  it  that?"     "Because  the  worse  it  gits  the 


more  they  want   to  charge   fur  it." — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"There  was  a  sensational  case  of  kidnap- 
ping on  our  block  yesterday."  "You  don't  say 
so!  What  was  it?"  '"The  baby  in  the  third 
house,  who  generally  keeps  everybody  awake 
with  its  yells,  slept  all  night." — Baltimore 
American. 

"Father,"  said  vivacious  Vivian  as  she  lay 
in  the  hammock  on  the  Palm  Beach  hotel 
piazza,  "this  place  seems  just  like  home," 
"Yes,  it's  the  dearest  spot  on  earth," 
promptly  replied  father,  putting  away  his 
fountain  pen  after  writing  a  check  for  that 
week's  board  bill. — Truth. 
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Flamboyant  Talk — in  the  Newspapers  and 
Elsewhere. 

Again  the  Argonaut  is  moved  to  protest  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  daily  papers  in  the  matter  of  headlines 
claiming  for  Americans  at  the  war  front  all  or  most  of 
the  credit  for  current  military  operations.  Beyond  a 
doubt  our  fighting  lads  are  bearing  themselves  bravely 
and  effectively,  but  they  are  not,  as  the  headline  writers 
would  make  it  appear,  carrying  the  main  burden  of  the 
war.  The  casualty  reports  afford  the  truest  indication 
of  the  part  being  played  by  the  British  and  American 
forces.  Within  the  last  two  weeks  General  Pershing 
has  reported  as  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  an  approxi- 
mate total  of  700  men.  In  the  corresponding  period  the 
British  reports  record  as  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  an 
approximate  total  of  15,000  men.  French  losses  arc 
not  reported. 

We  repeat  that  beyond  a  doubt  our  boys  are  doing 
their  duty  nobly.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  failure  or 
flinching.  But  as  yet  our  part  in  the  actual  fighting  is 
secondary  and  relatively  minor.  We  are  on  the  job  in 
creditable  fashion.  But  we  have  not  taken  it  over, 
despite  reports  and  shock-lines  cooked  tc  the  taste  of 
a  vulgar  vanity.  Our  allies  of  course  know  the  facts 
and — what  must  be  their  reflections  when  they  read — 
if  unhappily  they  ever  do  read — the  flamboyant  banner 


lines  of  our  daily  papers  ?  Will  they  not  see  in  these 
extravagances  that  which  will  inspire  disgust  and  con- 
tempt?   Sadly  we  fear  that  they  will. 

The  government  might  do  something  to  check  this 
shameful  boasting,  but  there  is  small  reason  to  hope  for 
action  on  its  part  in  restraint  of  foolish  talk.  When 
the  Secretary  of  War  can  say,  as  he  did  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Country  Club  (Washington)  last  week,  that  "we 
shall  not  have  a  peace  which  will  end  in  a  Roman  tri- 
umph, with  the  provinces  of  a  defeated  nation  dragged 
through  the  court  of  arbitration  upon  which  peace 
hangs.  *  *  *  We  will  end  this  war  as  a  civilized  and 
free  people.  *  *  *  We  are  not  going  to  impose  our  will 
on  any  nation,  but  in  a  knightly  and  chivalrous  man- 
ner"— with  other  similar  stuff — little  can  be  expected  in 
the  way  of  modesty  and  propriety. 

Whoever  has  proposed  a  peace  that  would  end  in  a 
"Roman  triumph"?  Whoever  has  talked  about  the 
"provinces  of  a  defeated  nation  being  dragged"  any- 
where? Whoever  has  raised  a  question  which  should 
lead  an  American  war  minister  to  talk  about  "knightly 
and  chivalrous  action"  on  our  part?  One  might  get 
from  Mr.  Baker's  phrases  the  impression  that  our  part 
in  the  settlement  of  the  war,  as  he  conceives  it,  will  be 
to  hold  back  our  allies  from  an  adjustment  founded  in 
the  ideals  and  practice  of  barbarism. 


Roosevelt  and  the  Governorship. 

Among  politicians  and  others  there  will  be  in- 
terested speculation  as  to  (1)  Colonel  Roosevelt's  mo- 
tives in  declining  the  tender  of  a  Republican  nomination 
to  the  governorship  of  New  York;  and  (2)  what  the 
effect  of  election  to  that  office  might  have  been  upon  his 
future  political  fortunes. 

The  governorship  of  New  York  is  a  great  and  poten- 
tial office,  one  so  great  that  it  should  not  be  held  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  any  man,  whatever  his  history  or 
ambitions.  That  Colonel  Roosevelt  should  have  put 
aside  the  nomination  as  discreditable  to  his  established 
political  character  is  not  thinkable.  Maintenance  of 
his  dignities  has  not  been  with  the  Colonel  in  time 
past  or  present  a  paramount  consideration,  and  we  pay 
him  the  compliment  of  believing  that  his  action  in  this 
matter  has  been  based  solely  upon  his  own  appraise- 
ment of  values  as  related  to  his  public  serviceability. 
His  own  phrase  in  a  recent  private  letter  to  a  friend 
in  California  that  "the  times  are  too  big  for  small 
motives"  should  be  accepted  in  refutation  of  the  notion 
that  he  has  declined  the  nomination  through  vanity  or 
other  merely  personal  considerations. 

That  Colonel  Roosevelt  could  have  been  elected  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  over  any  possible  competitor  we 
think  a  safe  judgment.  Possibly  he  is  the  only  Repub- 
lican who  could  in  the  present  posture  of  affairs  be 
elected — but  that  is  another  matter.  That  in  the  gov- 
ernorship, great  as  the  authority  of  that  office  is,  he 
could  do  larger  and  better  service  than  as  a  private 
citizen  we  very  much  doubt.  Accepting  the  office  at 
the  hands  of  a  political  party,  he  would  stand  under 
certain  definite  obligations  to  that  party  and  so  have 
put  limits  upon  freedom  of  action  and  of  speech.  And 
in  the  authorities  of  administration,  however  wisely 
exercised,  he  could  hardly  have  found  compensation 
for  influence  lost  in  substituting  a  political  attachment 
for  definite  independence. 

The  thing  most  needed  in  American  politics  at  this 
time,  and  perhaps  at  all  times,  is  what  we  may  style 
an  elevated  detachment.  There  is  almost  a  surfeit  of 
talent  in  the  country,  but  with  it  there  is  an  almost 
total  lack  of  the  sort  of  power  which  rests  upon  estab- 
lished prestige  unaffiliated  with  interests  of  any  kind. 
We  have  not  here  as  in  some  other  countries,  very 
notably  in  England,  an  element  holding  a  great  stake 
in  the  country  yet  standing  so  apart  from  its  material 
activities  as  to  be  exempt  from  suspicion  on  the  score  of 
selfish  considerations.     It  is  this  fact  which  explains 


the  curious  over-importance  given  in  times  past  to 
college  men  upon  the  presumption  that  they  stand 
tpart  from  and  above  motives  common  to  other  men 
of  eminent  position  in  the  country.  If  we  except  ex- 
Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft  we  have  today  hardly 
a  man  at  once  widely  known  and  highly  regarded  whose 
attitude  with  respect  to  public  questions  is  not  subject 
to  popular  discount  upon  a  theory,  real  or  imaginary, 
of  private  interest  or  bias.  Well  may  a  man  estab- 
lished as  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  in  the  public  mind  hesi- 
tate to  abandon  the  character  of  independence  to  as- 
sume the  limitations  of  a  partisan  agent  or  spokesman. 
However  this  may  be,  there  will  be  many  to  believe 
that  in  declining  the  governorship  of  New  York  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  considered  his  future  availability  for  the 
presidency.  The  Argonaut  does  not  fall  in  with  this 
notion.  It  believes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acted  upon 
his  own  declared  theory  that  the  times  are  too  big  for 
small  motives.  At  the  same  time  it  does  not  believe 
that  acceptance  of  the  governorship  would  have  had 
the  slightest  effect — certainly  not  an  adverse  effect — 
upon  his  presidential  chances.  He  is  possibly  the  one 
man  in  the  country  to  whom  an  office  like  the  governor- 
ship of  New  York  would  mean  nothing  at  all  as  related 
to  future  political  prospects  and  chances.  In  other 
words,  election  to  the  governorship  would  neither  aug- 
ment nor  diminish  his  potentialities  as  a  national 
figure,  unless,  indeed,  by  holding  New  York  in  the 
Republican  column  it  would  have  a  decisive  influence 
upon  the  next  presidential  election. 


Laborare  est  Orare. 

For  the  political  vagaries  of  the  Senate  we  have 
acquired  a  certain  amount  of  tired  toleration,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  we  should  acquiesce  unprotesting 
in  its  invasion  of  the  domain  of  piety.  Here  at  least 
we  may  suppose  that  some  rights  of  private  judgment 
are  still  to  be  found,  and  that  theological  criticism  re- 
mains unrestricted  even  by  the  supposed  needs  of  the 
national  defense  and  of  patriotism. 

The  Senate  is  of  opinion — so  it  seems  from  its  formal 
resolution  to  that  effect — that  the  whole  nation  should 
cease  from  its  customary  activities  for  the  purpose  of 
reciting  the  Angelus  at  the  hour  of  noon  each  day. 
"Whereas,"  says  the  Senate  resolution,  "what  is  called 
the  Angelus,  the  practice  of  prayer  for  one  minute  at 
noonday  for  the  success  of  our  country  in  the  war,  is 
being  observed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  United  States" ;  therefore  the  Presi- 
dent be  invited  to  recommend  the  practice  of  noonday 
prayer  to  general  observance  of  the  nation.  And  Sec- 
retary Tumulty  writes  a  letter  and  gives  to  the  scheme 
a  general  benediction.  This  little  piece  of  clerical 
strategy  is  thereupon  inscribed  on  the  senatorial  rec- 
ords, and  even  though  we  may  hear  no  more  about  it, 
its  astute  organizers  will  be  able  to  say  that  "our  ob- 
jectives were  fully  attained." 

And  indeed  they  were,  for  the  Senate  has  been 
tricked  into  giving  its  endorsement  to  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  recommending  the 
use  of  that  prayer  not  only  by  the  vast  Protestant 
majority  of  the  nation,  but  by  American  citizens  who 
are  not  Christians  at  all  and  who  are  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  many  faiths.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  the  Senate  recommends  the 
use  of  the  Angelus  to  citizens  of  the  Jewish  race? 
It  would  seem  so,  although  the  Angelus  is  thus  defined 
by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica: 

A  Roman  Catholic  devotion  in  memory  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion. It  has  its  name  from  the  opening  words,  Angelus 
Domini  nuntiavat  Maria:.  It  consists  of  three  texts  describing 
the  mystery  recited  as  versicle  and  response  alternately  with 
the  salutation  "Hail,   Mary." 

Perhaps  the  Senate  would  do  better  to 
business,  and  to  leave  the  matter  of  pra; 
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manner  of  prayer,  to  those  who  wish  to  pray,  and  who 
are  presumably  quite  competent  to  do  so  without  in- 
citement bv  the  Senate  or  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Tumulty. 

At  the  present  lime  there  are  about  twenty-five  na- 
tions at  war,  including  those  of  the  Central  Powers, 
who  are  our  enemies.  Most  of  them  are  ostensibly 
Christian,  and  the  volume  of  conflicting  prayers  to  the 
same  God  must  be  inconceivable.  There  are  Moham- 
medan nations  on  our  side,  who  are  presumably  praying 
to  their  own  God  for  our  success.  There  are  Moham- 
medan nations  opposed  to  us,  and  they  also  are  praying 
to  the  Mohammedan  God  for  our  overthrow  and  de- 
struction. Jewish  prayers  are  in  collision  with  other 
Jewish  prayers  all  over  the  world.  Buddhists,  Hindus, 
Shintoists,  Parsis,  Confucianists,  are  arrayed  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  we  may  suppose  that  they,  too, 
are  all  praying  for  success  against  their  respective 
enemies,  while  those  enemies  are  praying,  often  to  the 
same  God,  for  the  same  favors.  Christianity  itself  is 
divided  into  hundreds  of  sects,  all  of  them  praying  ac- 
cording to  their  wont,  and  to  the  same  God,  for  the 
destruction  of  their  co-religionists  whose  supplications 
are  equally  fervent,  although  to  a  contrary  end.  And 
in  the  meantime  victory  goes  steadily  to  the  biggest 
battalions,  to  the  heaviest  guns,  to  the  ablest  strategists. 
And  this  is  the  time  selected  by  the  Senate  to  recom- 
mend a  prayer  that  belongs  specifically  and  avowedly  to 
a  single  religion  out  of  dozens,  and  to  a  single  branch 
of  that  religion,  and  a  branch  that  is  repudiated  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the"  nation.  We  will  not  follow  the 
bad  example  of  the  Senate  in  this  matter  of  prayer 
except  to  recommend  to  our  readers  one  of  the  wisest 
of  all  adages,  one  of  the  most  pious,  one  of  the  most 
effective.    It  is  Laborare  est  O'rare. 


Waste  in  Paper. 

The  embarrassed  condition  of  the  paper  market 
which  the  government  is  seeking  to  correct  is  measur- 
ably due  to  the  government  itself.  This  year's  esti- 
mates of  the  different  government  departments  call  for 
the  prodigious  aggregate  of  90,000,000  pounds  of  paper 
of  all  grades,  but  chiefly  of  expensive  finish,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  government  for  the  coming  year. 
This  is  four  or  five  times  the  amount  ordinarily  con- 
sumed. The  war  is  of  course  responsible  in  large 
measure,  since  many  governmental  agencies  have 
largely  expanded  their  activities.  Many  new  bureaus 
and  divisions,  including  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
the  activities  directed  by  Mr.  George  Creel,  have  been 
brought  into  existence,  and  all  require  large  quantities 
of  paper. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  most  wasteful  user  of  paper.  While  call- 
ing upon  the  public  to  economize  it  is  itself  a  reckless 
spendthrift.  Paper  manufacturers  who  are  struggling 
to  supply  the  trade  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  stocks 
because  the  requirements  of  the  government  are  so 
great.  The  Washington  Post  has  been  looking  into 
the  matter  and  it  finds  that  there  is  waste  everywhere 
in  the  departments.  Each  day  many  thousands  of  un- 
necessary communications  are  sent  forth.  Of  these 
communications  as  many  as  five  or  six  carbon  copies 
are  made  for  filing  purposes.  Without  inquiring  if  so 
many  copies  are  essential  for  filing,  the  Post  discovers 
that  most  department  letters  are  brief  and  that  instead 
of  half  sheets  full-size  paper  is  consumed  both  for 
originals  and  carbons.  Long  envelopes  are  used  for 
mailing  when  small  envelopes  will  do  just  as  well. 

Another  big  item  in  the  consumption  of  paper  rests 
upon  departmental  and  bureau  practice  now  universal 
of  employing  press  agents  under  the  guise  of  "informa- 
tion bureaus."  In  the  effort  to  justify  their  existence 
the  department  press  agent— and  his  name  is  legion- 
floods  the  country  with  long  statements,  most  of  which 
go  direct  to  the  waste-basket.  There  is  likewise  vast 
consumption  of  paper  in  booklets  and  circulars,  many 
of  them  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only  and  in 
large  type.  Expensive  book  paper  is  used  freely  where 
cheaper  grades  would  equally  well  serve  the  purpose. 

It  is  not  alone  at  the  point  of  cost  that  governmental 
waste  of  paper  is  serious.  Labor  and  transportation  are 
the  chief  factors.  Raw  materials  must  be  shipped  to 
the  pa  per  mills  and  then  in  the  form  of  finished  paper 
be  redistributed.  Coal  must  be  mined  and  shipped  to 
the  r  fills,  since  power  is  an  essential  of  their  opera- 
Prices  are  going  up,  and  necessarily  so;  and  the 

eac  -ncrease  for  the  past  two  years  is  very  largely  due 


to  extravagant  use  of  paper  in  which  the  government  is 
the  chief  sinner. 

Something  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  may  be 
judged  from  the  Argonaut's  own  experience.-  For 
many  years  the  special  book  paper  on  which  the  Argo- 
naut is  printed  was  laid  down  at  the  Argonaut's  press- 
room at  prices  ranging  between  6  and  7  cents  per 
pound.  Xow  the  price  of  the  same  paper  to  the  pub- 
lisher is  1234  cents  per  pound.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cost  is  practically  double  what  it  was.  Other 
publications  are  being  "hit"  proportionately.  The  price 
of  ordinary  news  print  is  fully  50  per  cent,  above  what 
it  was  and  the  mills  of  the  country  are  being  taxed  to 
the  utmost  to  keep  up  the  supply.  Most  publications 
are  issued  to  the  public  nowadays  at  a  price  to  the 
buyer  below  the  cost  of  the  paper  upon  which  they  are 
printed.  Publishers  of  the  cheaper  issues  are  recouping 
themselves  by  advances  in  subscription  price.  But  this 
is  not  possible  to  the  publications  like  the  Argonaut, 
which  use  a  costly  quality  of  paper  and  are  sold  at 
prices  which  can  not  be  advanced.  Verily  these  are 
hard  times  for  those  who  find  their  paper  bills  doubled 
with  no  increase  on  the  score  of  income. 


Necessity  for  Quicker  Action. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  the  government  can  not  do 
everything  at  once,  still  the  fact  remains  that  there  is 
unreasonable  delay  in  the  payment  of  soldiers  and  of 
allowances  to  their  families,  and  more  particularly  in 
respect  of  the  back  pay  due  to  the  heirs  of  men  killed 
in  the  war.  In  the  House  last  week  Representative 
McClintic  of  Oklahoma  detailed  the  case  of  one  Alex- 
ander Garrett,  son  of  a  citizen  of  Mangum,  Oklahoma, 
recently  killed  in  France.  The  young  man  had  not 
only  volunteered  his  services,  but  had  arranged  for  the 
investment  of  a  portion  of  his  salary  in  Liberty  Bonds. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  due  him  a  small 
sum  for  which  his  family  applied  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment. His  father  received  in  return  an  official  form  of 
application  to  be  filled  out.  But  before  the  claim  could 
thus  be  presented  he  received  a  letter  from  a  Washing- 
ton attorney  proposing  to  get  the  money  for  a  commis- 
sion of  20  per  cent.  Thus  an  attorney,  seeking  business 
as  a  collection  agency,  was  more  immediately  on  the 
job  and  quicker  in  action  than  the  officials  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  father  of  the  dead  soldier,  hoping  to 
hunt  down  and  destroy  an  evil  practice,  gave  the  matter 
into  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  his  district  in 
Congress. 

A  similar  instance  was  reported  by  Representative 
Knutsen  of  Minnesota.  One  Erickson,  dead  in  France, 
had  coming  to  him  about  $200  of  back  pay.  He  was 
likewise  insured  with  the  government  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000  for  the  benefit  of  his  brother,  Charles  Erick- 
son. Application  was  duly  made  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties for  the  moneys  due.  There  followed  a  procedure 
precisely  in  line  with  that  in  the  Garret  case.  A  firm 
of  Washington  attorneys — Redmond  &  Redmond,  Mc- 
Gill  Building — who  had  gotten  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter through  indirect  means — wrote,  offering  to  collect 
the  money  for  a  fee  of  20  per  cent.  Again  the  claim 
agents  had  gotten  in  their  work  before  the  authorities 
of  the  government  had  found  time  to  act.  In  the  cases 
above  cited  no  harm  was  done,  since  prompt  report 
was  made  to  friendly  representatives  in  Congress  and 
the  graft  thwarted.  But  in  multitudes  of  instances  the 
game  works  to  the  grievous  disadvantage  of  its 
victims. 

The  basis  of  this  traffic  is  obvious.  Somebody  in 
employ  of  the  government,  presumably  a  clerk  or 
clerks,  supplies  data  to  claim  agents  enabling  the 
latter  to  seek  arrangements  with  the  holders  of 
claims  prior  to  government  action.  It  is  a  low  busi- 
ness and  one  which  the  authorities  should  find  ways 
to  suppress.  Men  who  serve  the  country  or  the  heirs 
of  those  who  have  died  for  it  ought  not  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  having  to  employ  agents  to  collect  what 
is  legitimately  their  due.  The  department,  it  is  true, 
had  made  an  effort  to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing,  but  its 
action  has  been  cumbersome  and  tardy,  with  the  result 
that  there  has  sprung  up  at  the  capital  a  gang  of  blood- 
suckers who  prey  upon  the  ignorance  or  the  necessities 
of  persons  living  far  away,  themselves  gaining  the 
information  essential  to  their  operations  by  suborna- 
tion of  departmental  employees.  Prompt  action  by 
the  department  in  the  matter  of  claims  would  speedily 
put  them  out  of  business. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  that  while  workers  in  ship- 


yards and  other  quasi-governmental  employments  in 
California  or  elsewhere,  men  drawing  down  anywhere 
from  $4  to  $15  per  day,  are  striking  because  there  is  a 
little  delay  in  adjudicating  certain  claims,  soldiers  who 
are  risking  their  lives  at  $28  per  month  are  held  by  mili- 
tary discipline  from  even  protesting,  while  the  heirs  of 
dead  soldiers  are  permitted  to  be  victimized  by  sharks 
and  pirates. 

Conditions  in  England. 

The  taking  over  of  the  Food  Ministry  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Clines,  M.  P.,  following  the  retirement  of  Lord 
Rhondda,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  gen- 
eral review  and  setting  forth  by  the  British  press 
of  physical  conditions  in  England  as  they  are  af- 
fected by  the  war.  The  man  power  of  the  country, 
which  includes  also  the  woman  power,  since  women 
have  entered  nearly  every  department  of  productive  in- 
dustry, is  being  exerted  in  full  measure.  There  are 
practically  no  idlers.  If  there  were  slackers  and 
shirkers  at  the  beginning,  there  are  none  now;  and 
nobody  would  find  it  easy  to  live  under  the  universal 
contempt  which  attaches  to  any  able-bodied  man  or 
woman  who  has  not  in  some  manner  assumed  his  or 
her  share  in  the  common  burden.  Nor  is  there  com- 
plaint at  the  extra  strain  which  the  war  has  imposed 
upon  all  elements  and  classes.  The  laws  have  been 
altered  so  that  boys  and  girls  may  work  longer  hours 
than  formerly  and  under  conditions  which  would  have 
been  thought  a  hardship  and  would  not  have  been 
tolerated  in  other  times.  Even  the  aged  and  the  in- 
mates of  charitable  institutions  are  bravely  working 
in  one  way  or  another  to  hold  up  the  standard  of  na- 
tional efficiency. 

Agricultural  production  has  very  notably  increased 
under  the  necessities  imposed  by  the  maintenance  of 
armies  and  the  partial  embargo  of  high  freights  and 
hazardous  sea  carriage.  The  potato  crop  for  the  cur- 
rent year  will  reach  approximately  a  total  of  two  and 
a  half  million  tons,  as  against  about  two  million  tons 
in  the  year  1917.  To  a  very  considerable  extent  this 
increase  is  due  to  the  cultivation  of  thousands  of  small 
allotments  by  working  and  middle-class  people,  who 
carry  on  the  business  of  cultivation  in  odd  hours  and 
quite  apart  from  the  main  objects  of  their  activity. 
The  most  serious  shortage  is  that  of  meats,  but  this 
has  largely  been  compensated  by  the  universal  sub- 
stitution of  fish,  which  is  being  consumed  in  quantities 
beyond  precedent.  There  has  been  no  restriction  upon 
the  consumption  of  fish,  and  this  fact,  no  doubt,  has 
had  very  much  to  do  with  maintaining  the  health  and 
vigor  of  the  country,  which  on  the  whole  was  never 
better.  The  growth  of  fish  consumption  has  been  the 
means  of  developing  enormously  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, which  is  pursued  under  conditions  of  extreme 
hazard  and  calls  for  a  courage  hardly  less  dauntless 
than  service  at  the  battle  front.  The  story  of  the  war, 
it  is  declared,  will  furnish  no  record  finer  than  that  of 
the  fishermen  of  Britain,  who,  pursuing  their  business 
without  the  stimulus  which  inspires  and  glorifies  war 
service,  have  shied  at  no  danger.  An  army  of  fisher- 
men goes  day  by  day  into  perilous  waters,  not  to  fight, 
but  to  purvey  great  quantities  of  food  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Dangerous  as  the  service 
is,  the  fishing  boats  have  never  lacked  crews.  Many 
have  been  lost  through  the  efforts  of  the  under-sea 
boats  and  by  coming  in  contact  with  floating  mines, 
but  their  places  have  instantly  been  taken  by  men, 
many  of  them  past  military  age,  who  have  found  in 
the  fishing  fleet  a  real  opportunity  of  serving  the 
country. 

There  is  but  one  feature  of  the  situation  tending  to 
discredit  and  that  is  in  connection  with  the  sugar 
supply.  The  ordinary  domestic  consumption  has  been 
provided  for  by  governmental  agencies,  but  there  has 
been  a  very  large  importation  from  America  for  con- 
sumption in  beer-making  processes.  A  very  consider- 
able element  of  British  labor'  is  addicted  to  beer- 
drinking  and  the  government  has  been  afraid  to  shut 
down  the  manufacture  of  beer  under  threat  of  strikes 
on  the  part  of  men  engaged  in  certain  great  industries. 
Most  if  not  all  the  sugar  imported  from  America  has 
thus  gone  into  beer,  a  fact  which  will  not  be  pleasing 
to  many  Americans  who  have  cheerfully  denied  them- 
selves their  accustomed  use  of  sugar  to  supply  the  call 
from  England. 

The  people  of  Britain  have  abandoned  any  delusion 
they  may  have  had  as  to  the  period  of  the  war.  The 
universal  feeling  now  is  that  the  war  is  to  be  a  long 
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one — possibly  extending  many  years — and  they  have 
settled  to  the  work  in  dogged  determination  to  see  it 
through  to  the  end,  no  matter  what  the  draft  may  be 
upon  the  national  resources.  The  conviction  is  uni- 
versal that  there  is  no  hope  of  revolution  in  Germany ; 
and  under  this  conviction  the  people,  if  not  content,  are 
firm  in  the  determination  to  limit  consumption  at  home, 
to  increase  production,  and  to  throw  the  whole  power 
of  the  country  into  the  business  of  war  for  as  long  a 
period  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  fixing  of  food  prices,  while  on  a  generous  scale 
as  compared  with  other  days,  has  been  reasonable. 
Profiteering  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Prac- 
tically nobody  is  now  making  exceptional  gains  on  war 
account.  The  seriousness  of  the  times,  the  stress  of 
conditions,  has  infected  the  whole  people,  and  prac- 
tically all  are  working  in  good  faith  and  in  determined 
spirit  to  the  end  of  winning  the  war.  And  if  among 
the  millions  of  Great  Britain  there  is  one  man  who 
feels  that  the  war  may  not  be  won,  the  task  of  finding 
him  would  be  a  difficult  one. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  people  toward  America  is 
now  most  cordial.  The  supplies  which  America  is  send- 
ing are  accepted  as  a  proof  of  kinship  and  sympathy. 
Public  and  private  appreciation  is  everything  that  it 
ought  to  be.  British  confidence  in  the  American  fight- 
ing spirit  and  capacity  is  likewise  general  and  cordial. 
There  was  a  party  or  a  faction  which  at  earlier  time 
held  to  the  German  view  that  America  was  merely  a 
profiteer  and  that  she  would  not  fight  effectively.  But 
the  hour  of  doubt  or  question  is  past.  It  is  now  under- 
stood that  America  will  do  her  full  part  in  the  war 
and  confidence  is  universal  that  it  will  be  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  struggle. 


Sir  Harry  Lauder  Going  Into  Parliament. 
There  is  a  certain  humor  in  the  candidacy  of  Harry 
Lauder — now  Sir  Harry — for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  British  to  draw  into  the  political 
life  of  the  country  any  man  who  has  gained  distinction 
in  any  sphere,  even  though  they  do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  presuming  universal  wisdom  in  one  who  has 
conducted  a  successful  brewery  or  fought  a  great  battle 
or  sold  shoe  blacking  or  made  candlesticks  at  a  profit 
or  'unted  lions,  or  has  otherwise  attained  public  atten- 
tion in  conjunction  with  individual  prosperity.  Britain 
loves  distinction  with  nearly  the  same  ardor  that  she 
yields  to  rank  and  wealth,  and  almost  invariably  draws 
it  into  her  political  counsels.  The  fact  that  the  prac- 
tice has  wrought  no  serious  harm  to  the  political  life  of 
the  country  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment is  largely  controlled  by  tradition  and  to  another 
important  fact,  namely,  that  while  honoring  her 
brewers,  artists,  candlestick-makers,  and  successful  sol- 
diers, England  does  not  give  into  their  hands  the  guid- 
ing authority  of  high  political  power.  There  is  on  the 
part  of  the  English  a  respect  for  the  specialist,  a 
yielding  to  established  authority,  which  sustains  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  men  trained  to 
govern,  no  matter  who  or  what  manner  of  man  may 
have  place  in  Parliament. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


From  a  British  Soldier. 

B.  E.  F.,  France,  June  9,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  You  will  be  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  a  British  soldier  somewhere  in  France.  I  re- 
ceive the  Argonaut  weekly,  sent  by  (a  lady  friend  in  San 
Francisco).  I  find  it  the  only  paper  one  can  really  rely  on 
for  the  "truth" !  And  you  certainly  speak  it,  whether  it 
offends  or  pleases.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  when  you  say 
that  the  only  way  to  get  on  with  the  war  is  to  put  big  meu 
in  big  places,  business  men  preferred,  and  those  who  have 
made  good.  Without  a  strong  man  at  the  head  everything 
becomes  stagnant,  and  finally  rot.  So  keep  up  the  good  work 
that  you  have  started.  The  world  is  very  small  now,  and  I 
hope  that  your  splendid  journal  will  reach  out  far  aud  wide 
so  that  the  whole  world's  people  will  be  able  to  obtain  it. 

Yours  respectfully,  Frederick  C.  Long. 


From  a  Champion  of  "  Thorough." 

Haverford,  Fenn.,  July  3,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  "Berkeley  Movement"  mentioned 
recently  in  the  Argonaut,  whereby  sundry  good  people  cove- 
nanted among  themselves  not  to  buy  after  the  end  of  the  war 
any  articles  made  in  Germany  if  our  prisoners  are  mistreated, 
is  only  mildly  patriotic.  No  American  with  red  blood  in  his 
or  her  veins  for  a  hundred  years  will  make  use  of  any  of 
the  manufactures  of  these  barbarous  brutes  nor  will  they 
welcome  them  to  our  shores,  and  when  decent  people  pass 
them  on  the  highway  where  they  are  to  be  met  they  will  draw 
their  garments  closely  around  them,  lest  they  (the  decent 
people)  be  contaminated  by  a  contact  with  them. 

The  American  Defense  Society  is  spreading  broadcast 
leaflets  that  are  being  freely  signed  by  patriotic  people  all 
over  the  country,  pledging  themselves  to  buy  nothing  of  Ger- 
man manufacture,  without  qualification.  I  am  enclosing  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  pastor  of  Plymouth 
Church.  He  says  that  no  man  of  large  mind  and  great  heart 
will  ever  make  friends  with  a  German  soldier,  buy  an  article 


of  German  stamp,  read  a  German  book,  or  support  a  German 
business  as  long  as  he  lives.  This  is  the  action  in  the  case 
that  all  patriotic  Americans  should  take,  no  matter  what  treat- 
ment should  be  accorded  to  our  brave  young  men  who  may 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  prisoners  of  these  fiends  incarnate. 

E.  G.  Hamessly. 
■  ■  ■ 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


At  last  we  have  a  variation  of  what  may  be  called  the  routine 
of  the  German  offensives,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
routine  had  grown  a  little  tiresome.  In  each  of  the  preceding 
battles  the  Germans  have  been  instantly  successful  in  their 
initial  assaults,  so  far  as  success  may  be  measured  by  a  gain 
of  territory.  It  was  by  no  means  a  conclusive  '.est  of  success. 
In  the  real  strategical  sense  it  was  not  a  test  of  success  at 
all,  seeing  that  battles  are  fought  for  definite  objectives  that 
are  clearly  in  sight,  and  that  are  either  attained  or  not  at- 
tained. In  these  instances  the  objectives  are  not  attained, 
and  the  attempts  were  therefore  failures,  but  the  recurring 
spectacle  of  German  advance  and  of  Allied  retreat  was  a  dis- 
piriting one  from  the  popular  point  of  view.  I  am  confident 
that  there  was  never  at  any  time  any  disquietude  in  the  high 
command,  nor  any  sense  of  a  loss  of  power,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  breach  in  the  Allied  line  during  the  battle  for 
Amiens,  and  that  was  so  magnificently  met  by  the  energy  of 
General  Carey  and  the  speed  of  the  French  advance  to  the 
relief.  It  has  always  been  Foch's  tactical  policy — and  he 
preached  that  policy  long  before  the  war — to  surrender  what 
was  of  no  value  in  order  the  better  to  defend  what  was  of 
value,  and  we  can  now  see  that  the  last  word  has  always  been 
his,  and  that  the  Germans  have  invariably  been  stopped  at  the 
eleventh  hour  and  before  they  were  able  to  grasp  the  coveted 
prize.  None  the  less  the  sight  of  German  advances  was  Dot 
a  pleasant  one,  and  we  may  hope  that  the  series  is  at  an  end, 
as  indeed  it  seems  to  be. 


We  may  remember  that  what  may  be  called  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne  was  begun  some  six  weeks  ago  by  a 
German  attack  along  the  line  running  from  Soissons  to 
Rheims,  and  comprising  the  highroad,  known  as  the  Chemin 
des  Dames.  The  Allied  line  bent  under  the  force  of  the  blow, 
and  the  German  wedge  was  pushed  southward  until  its  point 
rested  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Marne.  Indeed  there  was 
an  actual  crossing  of  the  Marne  at  that  time  by  small  bodies 
of  German  troops,  but  these  were  unable  to  make  good  their 
hold,  and  were  at  once  pushed  back  across  the  stream  or 
captured.  The  initial  German  momentum  exhausted  itself 
against  the  hardening  resistance  of  the  Allied  lines,  and  the 
usual  period  of  recuperation  and  preparation  set  in.  But  the 
German  intention  was  now  obvious  enough.  There  could  be 
only  one  designated  goal  for  the  German  spear  point  that  now 
rested  upon  the  Marne,  and  that  goal  was  Paris,  after  the 
Allied  forces  to  the  south  of  the  river  had  been  pierced  and 
turned  back.  The  belief  was  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  play  would  be  varied  by  an  attack  on  the  British  in  the 
north  and  another  rush  for  the  Channel  ports,  but  a  study  of 
the  new  German  line  was  an  almost  conclusive  proof  to  the 
contrary.  The  battle  had  been  pushed  to  a  point  that  did  not 
permit  of  discontinuance.  It  was  a  case  either  of  going  for- 
ward or  of  going  backward.  A  salient  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind  had  been  created,  and  it  could  be  defended  only  by  au- 
dacity. Indeed  there  could  be  no  better  evidence  of  German 
desperation  and  of  the  impelling  necessity  to  win  a  victory 
than  is  supplied  by  this  second  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  by  a 
certain  reckless  defiance  of  military  caution  that  distinguished 
the  German  moves.  The  Germans  may  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  preparations  for  the  blow  under  which  they  are  now 
reeling.  They  may  have  believed  that  the  Allies  were  not  in 
a  position  to  deliver  such  a  blow.  But  they  must  have  known 
that  such  a  blow  was  a  possibility,  and  that  they  themselves 
would  have  delivered  it  if  the  positions  had  been  reversed. 


The  nature  of  the  threat  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the 
map.  The  new  German  line  was  in  the  form  of  an  inverted 
triangle  with  its  base  to  the  north  stretching  from  Soissons 
to  Rheims,  and  its  apex  resting  on  Chateau  Thierry  on  the 
Marne.  Any  further  advance  implied  a  crossing  of  the  river, 
always  a  difficult  and  dangerous  feat,  and  naturally  involving 
a  separation  of  forces  that  must  furnish  an  irresistible  tempta- 
tion to  an  enemy  that  was  in  a  position  to  attack.  Now  the 
danger  to  the  wedge-shaped  formation  of  this  kind  is  not 
usually  to  be  found  at  the  point  of  furthest  advance,  but  at 
some  point  about  half  way  along  its  lines,  or  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  width  of  the  triangle.  It  is  evident  that  a 
successful  attack  at  some  such  point  as  this  must  have  the  in- 
stant effect  of  cutting  off  the  point  of  the  triangle,  since  not 
only  would  there  be  a  severance  of  its  lines  of  supply,  but  its 
retreat  might  become  impossible  through  the  interposition  of 
hostile  forces.  The  easiest  way  to  attack  a  diving  bell  is  not 
by  an  assault  upon  the  fabric  itself,  but  by  the  far  simpler  way 
of  cutting  the  life  bine  or  the  air  tube.  And  the  only  way 
in  which  the  diving  bell  can  escape  such  an  attack  is  by 
coming  quickly  to  the  surface.  We  may  find  a  further  analogy 
by  comparing  the  salient  or  wedge  with  a  funnel  through 
which  liquid  is  being  poured.  The  size  of  the  stream  will  be 
determined  by  the  diameter  of  the  point  of  delivery,  and  the 
only  way  to  enlarge  the  stream  is  by  enlarging  the  point  of 
delivery.  Now  the  German  formation  was  in  the  shape  of  a 
funnel  with  its  point  resting  upon  the  Marne.  The  German 
intention  was  to  pour  troops  through  that  funnel  on  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Marne,  and  to  an  advance  upon  Paris.  Ob- 
viously those  troops  would  have  to  pass  through  the  funnel 
quickly  enough  and  in  sufficient  force  to  overcome  whatever 
resistance  they  might  meet.  But  the  volume  of  the  advance 
must  be  governed  by  the  dimensions  of  the  funnel  at  its  point 
of  delivery,  and  in  this  case  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  the 


dimensions  of  the  funnel  were  not  large  enough  to  deliver 
troops  in  sufficient  strength  and  with  sufficient  speed  to  make 
good  their  hold  after  emergence.  Moreover,  there  was  the 
additional  disaster  involved  in  the  Allied  attack  half  way 
up  the  side  of  the  funnel,  which  threateend  to  dam  the  stream 
altogether,  and  this  was  actually  the  more  serious  of  the  two, 
and  it  came  first,  with  the  result  that  the  Germans  troops  that 
had  already  emerged  from  the  funnel  on  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  were  forced  to  make  their  way  back  through  that 
funnel  in  order  to  keep  in  contact  with  their  main  armies. 
Now  the  desperation  and  recklessness  of  the  German  attack 
is  doubly  shown.  It  is  shown  first  by  the  pouring  of  troops 
through  a  corridor  or  neck  obviously  too  small  for  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  shown  in  the  second  place  by  the  apparent  in- 
difference to,  or  unawareness  of,  the  danger  of  a  flank  attack 
along  the  sides  of  the  funnel.  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  second  of  the  two  mistakes,  seeing  that  Ameri- 
can forces  have  been  persistently  blistering  and  worrying  the 
German  lines  at  Torcy  and  Bouresches  to  the  north  of  Chateau 
Thierry  in  obvious  preparation  for  some  major  movement  in 
this  area.  The  German  command  can  hardly  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  significance  of  the  incessant  worrying  to  which 
they  were  subjected  by  the  American  forces  at  the  most  vul- 
nerable spot  on  the  line  from  Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry. 
They  can  hardly  have  supposed  it  to  be  purposeless.  They 
must  have  known  that  it  was  in  preparation  for  something 
serious,  and  that  if  an  assault  should  be  brought  at  all  it 
should  be  brought  here.  And  yet  when  the  attack  eventually 
developed  it  found  the  German  officers  asleep  in  their  dug-outs 
and  the  German  soldiers  harvesting  the  rye  fields  in  ;he  rear. 
Either  the  German  command  was  guilty  of  an  almost  incred- 
ible carelessness,  or  it  was  wholly  uninformed  of  the  massing 
of  French  and  American  forces  in  the  forests  to  the  rear  of 
the  Soissons-Marne  line.  Or  as  an  alternative  we  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Germans  confidently  anticipated  a  preliminary 
bombardment  that  would  give  them  warning  of  the  coming 
storm.  

It  is  true  that  the  Germans  accompanied  the  drive  of  their 
men  across  the  Marne  with  an  effort  to  widen  the  sides  of 
the  corridor  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  That  is  to 
say  they  attacked  to  the  eastward  of  Rheims  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  able  to  plow  up  the  eastern  sides  of  the  corridor 
and  so  obliterate  its  most  dangerous  features  while  allowing 
more  space  in  which  their  forces  might  deploy.  The}'  met 
with  some  slight  success  here,  but  they  were  speedily  held, 
and  they  then  concentrated  themselves  upon  the  passage  of 
the  Marne  and  the  effort  to  plunge  forward  the  spearpoint 
into  the  vitals  of  their  enemies.  But  they  seem  to  have  given 
no  thought  to  the  protection  of  their  flanks,  although  by  ex- 
tending those  flanks  southward  they  were  necessarily  exposed 
to  an  ever  increasing  danger.  They  succeeded  in  throwing 
several  bridges  across  the  Marne  in  the  face  of  artillery  fire, 
and  they  transported  a  considerable  force  across  the  river, 
compelling  the  defense  to  retreat  slowly  and  to  a  depth  ol 
about  three  miles  along  a  twelve-mile  front.  If  they  had  been 
right  in  their  evident  reliance  upon  an  .Allied  inability  to 
strike  at  their  flank  their  success  would  have  been  a  very 
marked  one,  and  the  defense  of  Paris  would  have  become  a 
problem  of  the  first  magnitude.  But  if  they  did  indeed  rely 
upon  the  safety  of  their  flanks — and  they  must  have  done  so — 
they  were  speedily  undeceived  upon  that  score.  The  American 
force  struck  with  a  deadly  precision  at  the  exact  point  that 
might  have  been  foreseen,  and  that  had  been  carefully 
"nursed"  for  that  purpose.  Torcy  fell  at  once,  and  then  a 
considerable  group  of  villages  in  that  vicinity.  A  dent  or 
bulge  was  hammered  in  the  German  line,  and  at  once  the 
flame  of  battle  blazed  up  along  the  whole  front  from  Chateau 
Thierry  on  the  Marne  to  Soissons,  and  the  American  and 
French  forces  surged  forward  in  the  effort  to  crush  in  that 
front,  and  so  to  squeeze  the  life  line  that  was  sustaining  the 
German  forces  in  the  southern  end  of  the  triangle  and  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  Marne.  The  life  line  's  more  particu- 
larly represented  by  the  railroad  from  Soissons  southward, 
and  although  Soissons  seems  to  be  still  in  German  hands  at 
the  moment  of  writing  it  is  actually  under  fire,  and  there- 
fore the  lines  of  communication  must  be  paralyzed.  The 
effect  of  the  blow  was  instantly  felt  by  the  German  armies 
that  had  crossed  the  Marne.  We  may  believe  that  they  would 
have  been  compelled  to  retreat  in  any  case  in  view  of  the 
danger  to  their  supplies  and  the  threat  of  isolation,  but  their 
decision  to  fall  back  was  expedited  by  the  attack  directed 
against  them  by  the  American  and  French  forces  confronting 
them.  They  not  only  retreated  across  the  Marne,  crowding 
their  way  back  through  the  neck  of  the  funnel  from  which 
they  had  emerged,  but  they  were  compelled  to  do  this  under 
fire  and  in  disorder.  The  falseness  of  the  German  bulletin 
that  describes  this  retreat  as  having  been  "unnoticed"  must  be 
apparent  even  to  the  mind  of  a  German.  Armies  are  not 
transported  across  rivers  "unnoticed"  by  enemies  with  whom 
they  have  been  in  the  closest  contact.  In  the  latest  bulletin 
received  we  are  told  that  the  only  Germans  to  be  found  south 
of  the  Marne  are  dead  Germans  and  German  prisoners.  For 
the  second  time  the  Germans  have  been  driven  headlong 
across  this  river,  which  becomes  in  very  truth  a  river  of  fate. 
They  lost  their  war  upon  the  first  occasion.  This  second 
debacle  must  bring  some  sort  of  realization  to  the  German 
intelligence,  and  it  can  not  be  wholly  obscured  by  the  bul- 
letins that   are   intended   to   deceive. 


German  resistance  has  of  course  stiffened  since  the  early 
hours  of  the  assault.  It  was  certain  to  do  so  as  the  retreat- 
ing lines  come  more  and  more  into  touch  with  their  supports 
and  reserves.  The  Allied  advance  along  the  Soissons-Cha- 
teau  Thierry  line  has  been  to  an  average  depth  of 
Soissons  itself  is  nearly  sure  to  fall.  So  far  as  r 
to   estimate  the  probabilities  at  this  distance    fr 
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and  with  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  topography,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  Germans  must  now  withdraw  en- 
tirely from  their  Marne  salient,  and  resume  something  ap- 
proaching the  positions  that  they  occupied  before  the  battle 
began.  But  they  will  not  do  so  until  their  situation  becomes 
hopeless  and  incurable.  They  must  have  at  least  some  300,000 
men  upon  which  they  can  call,  and  we  must  not  assume  too 
quickly  that  their  present  retreat  can  be  turned  actually  into  a 
rout.  But  in  any  case  the  results  are  of  the  most  encouraging 
nature.  If  the  Germans  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  Americans  they  certainly  have  none  now.  The 
goose  step  is  evidently  not  an  essential  to  victory.  The  total 
American  force  engaged  was  presumably  about  200,000  men. 
There  are  at  least  500,000  more  of  the  same  calibre,  and 
capable  of  the  same  achievements.  Naturally  we  are  not  in- 
formed of  the  precise  battle  areas  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
nor  does  it  matter.  They  certainly  held  the  southern  part 
of  the  Soissons-Chateau  Thierry  line,  and  they  extended  round 
the  corner  and  along  the  Marne  banks.  They  seem  to  have 
hammered  the  first  dent  in  the  German  front,  and  they  partici- 
pated in  the  task  of -driving  the  Germans  back  across  the  river. 
They  have  a  place  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  salient, 
and  here,  too,  there  was  an  Italian  force  that  acquitted  itself 
as  might  have  been  expected  of  it  This  is  not  the  time  for 
an  elaborate  attempt  to  identify  battle  flags.  So  far  as  main 
issues  are  concerned  there  is  only  one  battle  flag,  and  it  is  a 
victorious  one.  The  laurels  will  fall  naturally  upon  the  right 
heads,  and  without  any  effort  to  direct  them.  The  advance 
upon  Paris  has  been  disastrously  checked,  and  it  is  quite  upon 
the  cards  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  the  Allied 
victory  will  be  so  enlarged  that  its  character  can  not  be 
hidden.  And  in  this  connection  we  may  remember  the  as- 
surance of  some  of  those  who  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  German  psychology,  and  to  the  effect  that  the  German 
people  will  not  be  able  to  bear  a  defeat  of  which  the  real 
nature  can  not  be  hidden  from  them.  German  courage  is 
of  the  kind  that  can  mantain  itself  only  upon  victory,  or  what 
seems  to  be  victory,  even  though  it  be  a  victory  only  over 
hospital  ships  and  Red  Cross  nurses.  It  collapses  under  de- 
feat.    It  is  the  courage  of  the  coward. 


Already  we  are  asking  if  we  may  regard  this  battle  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Allied  offensive.  Probably  it  was  not  so  in- 
tended, although  we  may  remember  that  there  is  no  rigidity 
about  the  plans  of  the  strategist.  There  can  not  be  so  long 
as  the  enemy  must  supply  one  of  the  elements  to  all  calcula- 
tions. The  Allied  offensive  will  be  in  sight  as  soon  as  it  shall 
be  evident  that  Germany  has  shot  her  last  bolt,  and  that  it  is 
beyond  her  power  to  initiate  any  more  great  battles.  Whether 
that  moment  has  been  reached  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We 
must  await  the  conclusion  of  the  present  battle,  and  for  some 
sort  of  reliable  estimate  of  the  German  losses  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  German  withdrawal.  So  far  as  may  now  be 
judged,  the  fighting  does  not  seem  to  have  been  of  quite  the 
same  ferocious  kind  as  was  witnessed  in  front  of  Amiens  and 
Ypres.  Indeed  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  show  the  same  fighting  spirit  that  they  have 
shown  elsewhere.  But  there  is  still  a  powerful  German  army 
in  the  north,  although  we  may  doubt  if  it  is  sufficiently 
mobile  or  has  reserves  enough  to  initiate  another  gTeat 
battle.  The  activities  of  the  British  in  the  north  seem  to 
suggest  that  a  combined  attack  upon  the  German  lines  may 
be  contemplated.  This  will  depend  entirely  upon  Foch's  esti- 
mate of  the  momentum  that  it  is  still  within  the  power  of  the 
German  armies  to  display.  But  the  Allied  offensive  can  not 
be  very  far  away.  It  is  now  unlikely  that  Germany  can 
begin  anything  new  upon  a  large  scale,  although  she  may  try. 
If  she  does  try,  it  will  be  but  a  mark  of  her  desperation  and 
of  her  sense  of  doom  as  the  Allied  armies  are  daily  rein- 
forced by  10,000  American  troops.  Sidney  Coryx. 

San  Francisco,  July  24,  1918. 


There  are  more  than  100,000  "Smiths"  listed  in  the 
allotment  and  allowance  files  of  the  Bureau  of  War- 
Risk  Insurance  of  the  Treasury  Department — 1040  John 
Smiths,  200  John  A.  Smiths,  1560  William  Smiths,  and 
200  Wiliam  H.  Smiths.  It  takes  110  card  index  trays 
and  a  good-sized  squad  of  filing  experts  to  keep  track 
of  all  the  enlisted  men  in  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
country  who  answer  to  the  name  of  "Smith."  There 
are  more  than  2.000,000  cards  in  the  allotment  and  al- 
lowance files  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance, 
and  because  of  the  great  repetition  of  certain  names 
Secretary  McAdoo  asked  all  soldiers  and  sailors  to  give 
their  full  names,  not  initials,  in  applications  and  in  cor- 
respondence, and  to  write  ail  names  in  a  clear,  legible 
hand,  printing  them  out  rather  than  using  script.  There 
are  262  John  J.  O'Briens  in  the  files  and  in  fifty  cases 
the  wife's  name  is  "Mary."  There  are  15,000  Millers 
and  15,000  Wilsons  on  file  in  the  bureau.  There  are 
1000  John  Browns  and  1200  John  Johnsons. 
■■■   

South  America  and  Australia  are  the  chief  sources 
of  supply  of  bismuth,  and  any  expansion  of  the  demand 
could  be  met  from  Australia  alone.  If  the  demand  in- 
creased abundant  supplies  of  the  metal  could  be  pro- 
duced in  Queensland.  Formerly  most  of  the  bismuth 
compounds  required  for  industrial  purposes  were  pre- 
pared at  Schneeberg.  in  Saxony:  but  most  of  the  South 
American  and  Australian  bismuth  ores,  which  consti- 
tute th»  bulk  of  the  world's  supply,  are  now  treated 
and  reined  in  works  in  England. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Sir  des  are  said  by  some  scientists  to  give  forth  a 
::une  of  amber,  while  brunettes  are  said  to  exhale 
erirme  of  violets. 


Senator  James  K.  Yardaman,  he  of  the  long  and 
carefully  kept  hair,  is  the  only  senator  at  Washington 
who  wears  a  cape  any  more.  It  is  a  long  one.  reaching 
almost  to  the  tops  of  his  high  heels.  It  has  a  velvet 
collar  and  is  very  wide,  giving  the  appearance  of  flow- 
ing. Quite  a  picture  of  the  past  is  he  on  a  wintry 
morning  coming  to  the  Capitol  wrapped  in  this  gar- 
ment. 

Charles  L.  Swem,  President  Wilson's  stenographer, 
who  recently  won  his  chief's  consent  to  enlist  in  the 
aviation  service,  is  described  as  a  bright-eyed,  smooth- 
cheeked,  square-shouldered  young  chap,  just  twenty- 
five,  w-hose  chief  delight  is  not  in  his  hours  spent  with 
the  President,  but  those  with  his  young  wife  and  two- 
year  old  baby,  and  who  preferred  soaring  over  Wash- 
ington in  an  airplane,  doing  loops  and  Lufberry  turns, 
to  studying  the  trend  of  nations. 

Dr.  Khristine  Mann  of  New  York,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  health  for  the  Woman's  Branch 
of  the  Industrial  Service  Section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, has  for  three  years  been  associated  with  in- 
dustrial women  in  New  York,  and  her  special  endeavor 
has  been  to  maintain  and  improve  the  health  of  those 
employed  in  the  industries  by  means  of  rational  exer- 
cise and  diet,  and  instruction  in  the  importance  of  venti- 
lation of  sleeping  rooms,  proper  recreation,  and 
clothing. 

John  M.  Browning,  inventor  of  the  Browning  gun, 
is  from  the  desert  highlands  of  Utah,  and  his  home  is 
at  Ogden,  only  a  gunshot  or  so  from  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  has  been  making  guns  of  one  kind  or  another  in  his 
laboratory  there  since  he  took  out  his  first  patent  in 
1880.  That  was  for  the  Winchester  single-shot  rifle, 
and  he  made  600  of  these  rifles  in  his  little  shop  there 
from  forgings  shipped  in  from  the  East.  A  littie  later 
the  patent  was  bought  by  the  Winchester  Company,  and 
since  then  the  Winchester  rifle  has  been  known  all  over 
the  world. 

Melville  E.  Stone,  general  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  writing  pieces  for  the  papers  before  he 
graduated  from  the  West  Side  High  School  in  Chicago. 
Son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  he  could  easily  have  found 
his  way  into  any  of  the  professions.  He  tried  other 
occupations.  But  the  odor  of  printer's  ink  had  reached 
him  in  his  childhood.  He  had  served  as  a  "cub"  re- 
porter, and  was  just  beginning  to  get  assignments  worth 
while  when,  on  one  windy  evening  in  October,  1871,  the 
Widow  O'Leary's  cow  kicked  over  a  lamp  in  a  barn 
and  set  fire  to  Chicago.  Stone's  experience  in  report- 
ing that  tragedy  fixed  his  career.  He  never  afterward 
left  the  profession. 

Concerning  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  a  recent 
correspondent  has  said :  "It  has  been  said  that  this  emi- 
nent gentleman  w-ould  have  had  Sothern  lugging  a  spear 
in  his  chorus  had  he  chosen  the  stage  for  his  profes- 
sion. But  he  makes  the  Senate  his  stage,  and  the  part 
he  plays  there  is  no  mean  one.  Beau  Brummel  of  the 
chamber  and  of  all  Washington,  he  knows  it !  Grace- 
ful of  manner,  he  knows  it !  Commander  of  a  vocabu- 
lary wide  and  elegant  and  possessor  of  a  voice  rich  and 
melodious,  he  knows  it !  Centre  of  feminine  interest, 
he  knows  it !  He  may  or  may  not  know  that  young 
ladies  in  the  gallery,  simply  upon  seeing  his  magnificent 
form  glide  across  the  Senate  chamber,  have  experienced 
heart-flutterings  and  exclaimed,  'Oh,  I  just  love  him,' 
but  such  is  the  fact." 

The  democratic  simplicity  which  marks  the  actions 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  strikingly  brought  out 
recently  on  a  trip  to  West  Point.  He  took  an  early 
morning  Poughkeepsie  local  from  the  Grand  Central 
Station  at  New7  York,  although  he  could  have  waited 
and  traveled  by  the  Empire  State  Express,  which  high 
officials  of  the  government  have  had  to  stop  at  Garri- 
son when  they  wished  to  arrive  at  West  Point  early. 
But  Mr.  Baker  took  the  local  and  sat  in  the  smoking- 
car  puffing  at  his  big  black  pipe.  When  the  train  pulled 
out  of  Ossining  the  Secretary  of  War  went  into  the 
baggage-car  and  changed  from  a  business  suit  which 
he  wore  to  a  morning  costume  of  black  coat  and  gray 
trousers.  But  he  did  not  change  his  headgear,  and 
emerged  from  the  baggage-car  wearing  his  soft  gray 
hat  and  still  puffing  aw7ay  at  his  pipe. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Norman  Wilkinson  of  the 
British  navy,  originator  of  the  "dazzle  system"  of  ship 
camouflage  for  the  protection  of  vessels  against  sub- 
marines, is  an  artist  who  had  attained  distinction  by 
his  painting — particularly  his  marine  scenes — before 
the  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  he  joined  the 
Royal  Navy  Yolunteer  Reserve  and  while  in  this  work 
conceived  his  idea  of  ship  camouflage.  Upon  return 
to  London  he  asked  the  admiralty  to  let  him  experiment 
with  a  transport.  He  was  personally  so  persuaded  of 
the  success  of  this  that  without  waiting  to  note  the 
experience  of  the  vessel  he  begged  for  more  work.  The 
plea  was  granted,  and  he  soon  had  designed  the  patterns 
for  and  supervised  the  painting  of  some  fifty  trans- 
ports. Then  Commander  Wilkinson  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  merchant  marine.  Before  coming  to 
America  he  was  credited  with  having  designed  the 
camouflage  for  some  800  merchant  vessels,  including 
nearly  all  the  British  liners  that  run  to  and  from  New- 
York. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


To  Althea  from  Prison. 
When    Love   with    unconfined   wings 

Hovers   within    my   gates. 
And  my  divine  Althea  brings 

To  whisper  at  the  gTates ; 
When  I  lie  tangled  in  her  hair 

And  fetter'd  to  her  eye, 
The  Gods  that  wanton  in  the  air 

Know  no   such   liberty. 

When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round 

With   no   allaying   Thames, 
Our  careless  heads   with  roses  bound. 

Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ; 
When  thirsty  grief  in  wine  we  steep, 

When  healths  and  draughts  go  free — 
Fishes   that  tipple   in  the   deep 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

When,  like  committed  linnets,  I 

With   shriller   throat    shall    sing 
The  sweetness,   mercy,   majesty 

And  glories  of  my  King; 
When  I  shall  voice  aloud  how  good 

He  is,  how  great  should  be. 
Enlarged  winds,  that  curl  the  flood. 

Know  no  such  liberty. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone,  that  soar  above, 

Enjoy   such   liberty.  — Colonel  Lovelace. 


The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis. 
Up   soared   the   lark   into    the   air, 
A  shaft  of  song,  a  wing'd  prayer. 
As  if  a  soul,  released  from  pain. 
Were  flying  back  to  Heaven  again. 

St.  Francis  heard :  it  was  to  him 
An  emblem  of  the  Seraphim  ; 
The   upward  motion   of  the   fire, 
The  light,  the  heat,  the  heart's  desire. 

Around  Assisi's  convent  gate 
The  birds,   God's  poor,  who   can  not  wait. 
From  moors  and  mere  and  darksome  wood 
Came  flocking  for  their  dole  of  food. 

"O  brother  birds,"  St.  Francis  said, 
"Ye  come  to  me  and  ask  for  bread, 
But  not  with  bread  alone  today 
Shall  ye  be  fed  and  sent  away. 

"Ye  shall  be  fed,  ye  happy  birds, 

With  manna  of  celestial  words ; 

Not  mine,  though  mine  they  seem  to  be ; 

Not  mine,  though  they  be  spoken  through  me.  - 

"O,  doubly  are  ye  bound  to  praise 
The  gTeat  Creator  in  your  lays ; 
He  giveth  you  your  plumes  of  down. 
Your  crimson  hoods,  your  cloaks  of  brown. 

"He  giveth  you  your  wings  to  fly 
And  breathe  a  purer  air  on  high, 
And   careth   for  you   everywhere, 
Who  for  yourselves  so  little  care !" 

With  flutter  of  swift  wings  and  songs 
Together  rose  the  feathered  throngs 
And  singing,   scattered   far   apart ; 
Deep  peace  was  in  St  Francis'  heart. 

— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


My  Lady. 
If  doughty  deeds   my   lady   please 

Right    soon    I'll    mount    my    steed ; 
And  strong  his  arm,  and  fast  his  seat 

That  bears  frae  me  the   meed. 
I'll  wear  thy  colors  in  my  cap 

Thy  picture   at  my  heart : 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  thine  eye 

Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart ! 

Then  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee.  Love ; 

0  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 

For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  care  I'll  take 
Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

If  gay  attire  delight  thine  eye 

I'll  dight  me  in  array ; 
I'll  tend  my  chamber  door  all  night, 

And  squire  thee  all  the  day. 
If  sweetest  sounds  can  win  thine  ear, 

These  sounds  I'll  strive  to  catch ; 
Thy  voice  I'll  steal  to  woo  thysell, 

That  voice  that  nane  can  match. 

But  if  fond  love  thy  heart  can  gain, 

1  never  broke  a  vow ; 

Nae  maiden  lays  her  skaith  to  me, 

I  never  loved  but  you. 
For  you  alone  I  ride  the  ring, 

For  you  I  wear  the  blue; 
For  you  alone  I  strive  to  sing, 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  1 

Then  tell  me  how  to  w-oo  thee.  Love ; 

O  tell  me  how  to  woo  thee ! 
For  thy  dear  sake,  nae  Gare  I'll  take, 

Tho'  ne'er  another  trow  me. 

— Robert  Graham  of  Garlmore. 


The  year  1917  was  unprecedented  in  Japan  in  the 
number  of  record-breaking  art  sales.  In  forty-nine 
sales  that  took  place  during  the  past  year  at  the  Tokyo 
Fine  Art  Club  12,000.000  yen  ($6,000,000)  were 
realized.  It  is  estimated  that  the  art  sales  in  Kyoto 
amounted  to  about  5,000,000  yen,  those  of  Osaka  about 
3.000.000  yen,  while  those  of  other  parts  of  Japan 
about  1,000,000  yen,  bringing  the  total  sum  over  21,- 
000,000  yen.  More  than  $10,000,000  gold  was  paid  for 
works  of  art  during  the  year  and  practically  none  of 
them  went  out  of  Japan. 


July  27,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  U-BOAT  HUNTERS. 


James  B.  Connolly  Tells  Us  Something  of  the  War  Against 
the  Submarine. 


Mr.  James  B.  Connolly,  who  writes  about  U-boats, 
does  not  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  yet  in 
sight,  for  he  says  in  his  preface  that  "some  day  the 
world  is  going  to  have  a  war  to  which  the  present  will 
serve  only  as  a  try-out,"  and  that  America  will  have  to 
bear  the  burden  for  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  may 
not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Connolly,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  well  to  steer  away  from  the  sickly  sentiment  that 
prates  of  the  abolition  of  war  and  the  day  of  universal 
and  perpetual  peace. 

Mr.  Connolly  went  to  Europe  in  order  to  learn  some- 
thing of  America's  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  sub- 
marine. Certainly  there  is  much  to  learn  and  to  be  told. 
The  hand  of  the  censor  has  been  particularly  heavy 
upon  naval  matters,  and  we  may  observe  also  that  in  a 
world  that  is  being  made  safe  for  democracy  there  are 
still  vestiges  of  autocracy  on  the  battle  fronts  both  at 
sea  and  on  land.  Mr.  Connolly  had  his  little  difficulties 
and  they  serve  to  give  zest  to  his  story. 

Expectation  of  the  submarine  naturally  ran  high  on 
the  vessel  that  carried  the  author  to  France,  and  natu- 
rally there  were  false  alarms : 

We  drew  near  the  coast  of  France  and  still  nothing  had 
happened.  We  were  getting  hails,  of  course,  from  the  look- 
outs. There  was  one  who  called  it  a  dull  watch  when  he 
did  not  see  at  least  one  periscope.  He  had  never  seen  a 
periscope  in  his  life,  but  he  had  read  about  periscopes.  One 
night  just  at  dark  he  stood  us  all  on  our  heads  by  reporting 
one  just  alongside.  We  all  got  a  flash  at  it  then,  an  ominous 
object,  bobbing  under  our  port  quarter,  and  then  it  went  down 
into  our  wake.  It  bobbed  up  again,  and  we  all  had 
another  look.  It  was  a  beer-keg.  The  ship's  first  officer,  the 
one  who  had  a  gold  medal  as  big  as  a  saucer  for  saving  life 
at  sea,  eyed  the  keg,  and  then  he  eyed  the  lookout,  saying: 
"An  empty  one,  too !  If  you'd  only  report  a  full  one,  we 
might   gaff  it   aboard." 

But  all  of  the  alarms  were  not  false  ones.  Fire 
alarms  for  purposes  of  practice  were  common,  but  six 
blasts  on  the  whistle  meant  submarines,  and  when  the- 
whistles  were  followed  by  gunfire  the  last  lingering 
doubts  were  dispelled: 

The  ships  of  the  fleet,  when  we  got  to  where  we  could  see 
them,  were  headed  every  which  way.  We  could  feel  our 
own  ship  heel  over — she  turned  so  sharply.  Every  ship  in 
the  fleet  was  going  it — right  angles,  quarter  angles,  all  de- 
grees of  angles.  But  what  impressed  us  most — we  almost 
laughed  to  see  her — was  the  lubber  of  the  fleet.  She  was 
twice  the  tonnage  of  most  of  us,  and  early  in  the  run  across 
she  had  brought  anguish  to  our  souls  by  the  way  she  lagged. 
"You  bum,  you  loafer,  you  old  cart-horse,  why  don't  you 
move  up?"  our  soldiers  used  to  yell  across  at  her.  She  had  not 
then  enough  men  in  her  steam  department  to  keep  her  en- 
gines warm,  so  she  reported.  But  now  she  had  steam  enough. 
She  was  wide  and  high,  a  huge  bulk  of  a  ship,  and  here  she 
was  now  charging — charging  was  the  word — like  a  motor- 
boat  at  where  somebody  said  the  U-boat  had  just  submerged. 
Whether  she  got  her  U-boat,  I  don't  know  ;  but  she  certainly 
did  cut  through  the  water  for  about  a  mile. 

The  ship  next  behind  us  went  after  something ;  and  the  ship 
next  ahead  went  tearing  away  after  something  else,  and  an- 
other ship — but,  man,  a  battalion  of  eyes  could  not  follow 
them  all.  A  destroyer  went — zizz-sh  zizz — a  thirty-odd  knot 
clip — and  the  next  thing  we  saw  was  a  ten-foot  column  of 
solid  white  water  shooting  straight  up  beside  that  destroyer. 

And  then  came  the  terrific  Bo-o-om !  Our  ship  shook  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  I  thought  it  came  from  inside  of  us 
— that  it  was  a  loading-port  door  let  drop  by  some  careless 
ship's  man  below.  The  ship's  officer  in  charge  of  our  life- 
boat thought  so,  too.  He  stepped  to  the  ship's  side  to  look 
down.  "That  one,  he  should  be  put  in  the  brig — scaring  us  all 
like  that!"  I  agreed  with  him  heartily,  only  I  thought  he 
should  be  put  in  a  second  brig  after  he  got  out  of  the  first 
one.  Some  time  later  we  learned  that  it  was  the  shock  from 
the  bomb  droped  by  the  destroyer,  from  which  you  can  gauge 
what  chance  the  submarine  will  have  which  happens  to  catch 
one  of  those  bombs  on  its  back. 

Mr.  Connolly  admits  that  he  himself  did  not  see  a 
submarine,  not  even  a  periscope,  but  then  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  them,  while  it  is  quite  easy  to  be  deceived  by 
almost  anything  that  happens  to  be  floating  in  the 
water.  His  own  opinion  is  that  the  U-boats  have  many 
of  us  bluffed.  Their  commanders  are  able  men,  men 
of  nerve  and  wit,  and  they  are  likely  to  throw  scares 
into  people  of  less  capaciiy  on  surface  ships : 

But  these  men,  no  men,  can  make  the  submarine  do  im- 
possible things.  Before  firing  a  torpedo  the  submarine  must 
come  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  stick  out  her  periscope, 
to  have  a  look  around  to  locate  her  target.  In  sticking  out 
the  periscope,  lookouts  on  ships  are  likely  to  see  it.  On 
merchant  ships  they  do  not  keep  a  lookout  which  combs  the 
sea  thoroughly ;  they  do  not  carry  men  enough  for  that.  The 
strain  of  such  a  lookout  is  great.  Men  can  not  stand  to  it 
as  to  an  ordinary  watch;  they  have  to  be  relieved  frequently; 
and  so  submarines  may  have  an  advantage  over  merchant  ships, 
especially  if  the  merchant  ships  are  slow-moving  freighters. 
But  a  warship,  or  a  troopship  in  convoy  is  something  else. 
Troopships  carry  an  immense  number  of  lookouts,  not  over- 
worked men  who  are  liable  to  go  to  sleep  on  watch,  but 
keen-eyed  young  fellows  of  high  vitality,  surrounded  by  other 
young  fellows  of  high  vitality,  and  all  competing  to  see  who 
can  see  something  first. 

They  will  spot  a  periscope,  under  normal  conditions,  at  a 
pretty  good  distance;  which  does  not  mean  that  the  periscope 
is  at  once  going  to  be  blown  out  of  the  water.  Hitting  a 
piece  of  four-inch  pipe  at  any  distance  is  not  easy;  the  pipe 
moving  and  the  ship  moving  does  not  make  it  any  easier. 

But  the  submarine  has  shown  herself.  To  get  her  torpedo 
home  she  will  have  to  move  nearer.  With  a  thousand  eyes 
looking  for  her  and  five,  six,  a  dozen  ships  with  four  guns  or 
more  apiece  waiting  to  have  a  crack  at  her,  she  is  not  going 
to  have  a  pleasant  time  after  she  moves  nearer.  She  must 
show  her  periscope  again  to  locate  her  target.  To  show  her 
periscope  she  must  get  her  hull  somewhere  near  the  surface, 
it  takes  a  little  time — not  so  much,  but  a  little  time — to  get 
her  bull  safely  below  again  ;  and  while  she  is  doing  that  who 
can  say  that  not  one  of  our  five,  six,  or  a  dozen  ships  will  be 
handy  to  the  spot?     And  if  one  of  our  ships  should  happen 


to  be  handy  enough,  what  can  save  the  submarine  from  being 
rammed?  And  if  she  is  rammed  there  is  no  hope  fer  her — 
she  is  gone. 

In   point   of   fact   a   U-boat  would   have   very   little 
chance  among  a  group  of  transports.     The  first  officer 
of  Mr.    Connolly's   ship   was   certainly   right   when  he  j 
said:     "A  fat  chance  a  U-boat  would  have  if  she  so 
much  as  stuck  her  nose  out.     In  four  seconds  she'd  be 
like  a  rabbit  among  a  pack  of  hunting  dogs.    She  might  , 
get  away,  but  I  bet  you  no  bookmaker  would  take  her  | 
end  of  it."      Ships  can  not  be  wholly  protected  from  I 
U-boat  attacks,  but  the  danger  to  the  submarine  can  be  I 
made  so  great  that  it  will  not  be  worth  the  price: 

I  do  not  know  how  many  U-boats  were  in  that  attack. 
The  official  figures  will  no  doubt  be  given  out  in  time.  Our 
moderate  estimators  here  put  it  down  as  three,  with  one  trans- 
port ramming  and  sinking  one  U-boat.  Two  honest  lads  of 
one  of  our  forward  gun  crews  say  that  our  ship  bumped  over  j 
another.  They  felt  the  bump.  Perhaps  they  did,  but  blue- 
jackets at  twenty  years  of  age  are  apt  to  be  optimistic,  as 
witness : 

The  day  after  that  U-boat  fight  the  skipper,  first  officer, 
chief  engineer,  and  myself  were  trying  our  French  on  a 
waiter  in  a  cafe  ashore,  but  not  quite  putting  it  over  ;  we  had  to 
resort  to  a  little  English  to  get  action  for  one  important  item 
of  our  meal.  A  party  of  American  bluejackets — gun  crews 
— were  at  another  table.  They  heard  us  speak  English,  where- 
at one  of  them  called  over:  "Say,  you  guys  comprong  Eng- 
lish ?  Wee,  wee  ?  Then  you  oughter  been  where  we  were 
yesterday.  Yuh'd  seen  something.  Fighting  U-boats  we  were. 
Comprong?  U-boats — wee,  wee,  U-boats.  Thirty -six  of  'em 
came  after  us  an'  we  sunk  twelve.  Whaddyer  know  about 
that?"  We  did  not  know,  so  we  opened  up  a  bottle  of  the 
ordinary  red  wine  of  the  country,  price  deux  francs,  and 
drank    to    their    enthusiastic    health. 

Mr.  Connolly  had  his  difficulties,  not  only  from  the 
censor,  but  from  the  American  naval  authorities.  Per- 
haps our  sympathies  may  not  be  wholly  on  the  side  of 
Mr.  Connolly  in  this  matter,  as  a  newspaper  man  in  a 
war  may  easily  do  more  damage  than  a  division  of 
enemy  cavalry.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  author's 
encounter  with  an  American  admiral: 

While  waiting  the  permission  of  the  British  authorities  I 
learned  that  all  a  correspondent's  troubles  do  not  come  from 
foreign  censorship.  An  American  newsman  had  cabled  over 
something  which  did  not  please  one  of  our  admirals  then  in 
London.  Meeting  that  same  admiral,  I  put  in  a  word  for  my 
trip  to  the  naval  base,  thinking  that  he  might  warm  up  and 
hurry  things  along  for  me.  He  warmed  up,  but  on  the  side 
away  from  me.  He  recounted  the  enormous  villainy  of  that 
newsman,  and  in  conclusion  said:  "Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
best  way  to  do  is  not  to  allow  you  newspaper  men  to  send  a 
word  at  all !" 

Such  an  air  of  finality !  He  spoke  as  though  he  owned  the 
navy  ;  also  the  press. 

One  now  and  again  grows  up  like  that.  By  taking  care  not 
to  die,  and  in  the  absence  of  plucking  boards,  they  rise  to 
be  admirals.  Then  side-boys,  the  bosun's  pipes,  the  thirteen 
guns  coming  over  the  side — all  this  ritual  goes  to  their  heads. 
They  get  to  thinking  after  a  while  that  the  whole  business 
is  a  tribute  to  their  genius,  or  valor,  or  something  or  other 
personal.  Perhaps  all  this  one  needed  was  a  little  salve;  but 
I  thought  it  up  to  some  writer  to  fire  a  shot  across  his  bows. 
So  I  came  back  with :  "That's  all  very*  well,  sir,  about  your 
not  allowing  a  word  to  be  sent,  but  there  may  be  another 
point  of  view.  There  are  110,000,000  people  over  in  our  coun- 
try", and  some  of  them  may  not  look  upon  our  navy  as  the 
sole  property  of  its  officers.  They  may  want  to  know  what 
that  navy  of  theirs  is  doing  over  here.  And  perhaps  no  harm 
in  telling  them — or  some  day  they  may  decide  to  have  no  navy 
at  all." 

Imagination  was  not  his  long  suite,  so  he  had  no  card  to 
follow  with.      But  he  did  glare. 

Mr.  Connolly  gives  us  many  stirring  stories  of  en- 
counters with  submarines.  He  tells  us  of  an  attack  on 
a  gunboat  and  of  the  force  of  the  exploding  torpedo. 
Two  of  the  wounded  men,  he  tells  us,  must  have  been 
close  to  the  storm  centre,  for  it  took  two  young  sur- 
geons on  the  flagship  all  of  one  day  to  pick  the  gun- 
cotton  out  of  their  backs : 

There  was  another  man.  The  doctors,  when  they  came  to 
look  him  over,  found  the  print  of  a  perfect  circle  in  the 
fleshiest  part  of  his  anatomy.  It  was  so  deeply  pressed  in 
that  the  blue  and  yellow  flesh  bulged  out  all  around  from  it. 
The  doctor  said  it  must  have  been  made  by  a  wash-basin 
being  blown  against  him  as  he  ran  up  the  ladder  to  the  deck. 
But  the  man  himself  knew  better  than  that.  "Excuse  me, 
doctor,"  he  said,  "but  it  was  nothing  so  light  and  soft  as  a 
wash-basin  hit  me.  It  was  something  more  solid  and  bigger 
than  that.  It  was  the  water-cooler,  and  I  didn't  run  up  any 
ladder — I  was  blown  up." 

One  of  the  saving  graces  of  war  is  the  sense  of 
humor  that  it  develops.  Or  perhaps  we  are  allowed  to 
see  more  of  the  humorous  than  of  the  tragic  side  of 
the  business: 

The  business  of  hunting  U-boats  is  a  grim  one.  The  officers 
and  men  engaged  in  it  do  not  like  to  dwell  on  the  hard  side 
of  it.  They  do  like  to  repeat  stories  of  the  humorous  side 
of  it. 

One  of  our  destroyer  commanders  over  there  has  a  per- 
sonality that  the  others  like  to  hang  stories  onto.  He  is  a 
quick-thinking,  quick-acting  man  named — well,  say  Lanahan. 
He  was  one  day  on  the  bridge  of  his  ship  when  the  lookout 
shouted :      "Periscope !" 

"Charge  her!"  yelled  out  Lanahan. 

Away  they  went  hooked-up  for  the  periscope,  which  every- 
body could  now  see — about  200  yards  ahead. 

"He's  a  nervy  one — see  her  stay  up  !'*  said  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  who  was  standing  beside  the  wheel,  and  had  glasses 
on  the  periscope.  And  then,  hurriedly  ""I  don't  like  the  looks 
of  her,  captain — it  looks  like  a  phony  periscope  to  me — as  if 
there  was  a  mine  under  it!" 

"To  hell  with  her — ram  her  anyway  !"  snapped  Lanahan. 

The  deck  officer  had  not  once  taken  the  glasses  off  the  peri- 
scope. Suddenly  he  let  drop  his  glasses,  grabbed  the  wheel, 
and  pulled  it  hard  toward  him. 

Lanahan  had  stepped  to  the  wing  of  the  bridge  and  was 
leaning  far  out  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  U-boat.  What  he 
saw  beneath  him  as  his  ship  scraped  by  was  not  a  U-boat,  but 
a  great  white  mine.  He  watched  it  slide  safely  past  the 
bridge,  past  his  quarter,  past  his  stern.  Then,  turning  around, 
he  said  gravely  to  his  deck  officer: 

"You're  right — it   was  a   mine." 


The  danger  from  mines  is  almost  as  great  as  that 
from  submarines.  A  great  fleet  of  steam  trawlers  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  these  terrors, 
and  there  are  no  more  arduous  and  dangerous  services 
than  theirs.  The  author  tells  us  that  on  one  occasion 
a  reward  of  five  pounds  was  offered  for  each  German 
mine  brought  into  port: 

That  five  pounds  looked  pretty  good  to  one  of  the  new 
skippers;  and  when  one  night  at  a  pub  a  discharged  skipper 
confided  to  him  where  there  was  a  nest  of  German  mines,  out 
he  goes  in  the  gray  dawn  to  be  there  first.  He's  there  first, 
and  sure  enough  it's  a  grand  little  spot  for  mines.  He  hooks 
into  one,  lashes  it  under  his  quarter  and  goes  scooting  back 
to  harbor,  which  happens  to  be  the  naval  base. 

Proudly  and  noisily  he  steamed  along,  shouting  to  every- 
body he  met  of  his  good  luck,  and  asking  the  course  to  the 
admiral's  ship.  Everybody  he  met  gave  him  the  course  and 
also  the  full  width  of  the  channel  as  he  passed.  He  ran  along- 
side the  flagship,  hailing  loudly  for  the  admiral  as  he  steamed 
up. 

The  admiral  was  not  on  board,  but  his  aide  was,  and  the 
aide  came  on  to  have  a  look  over  the  side.  He  saw  the  mine 
bouncing  up  and  down  between  the  mine-sweeper's  quarter 
and  his  own  ship's  side.  Shove  off — "get  away  from  us!" 
yelled  the  aide.  "Suppose  you  press  one  of  those  littie  feelers 
and  blow  us  all  to  pieces — get  away,  I  tell  you!" 

The  mine-sweeper  looked  up— "Feelers,  sir?" — and  then 
looked  down  at  the  mine.  "Feelers,  sir?  Oh-h,  you  mean 
them  little  'oms  stickin'  out  on  'er?  Bly-mee,  sir,  I  thought 
I'd  knocked  'em  all  hoff  afore  I  lashed  her  alongside.  But 
'ave  no  fear,  sir,  there's  only  two  of  'em  left,  and  I'll  hloomin' 
well  soon" — he  reaches  for  an  oar  and  went  bouncing  aft — 
"bloomin'  well  soon  knock  them  hoff,   too,  sir!'" 

The  American  destroyers  have  done  great  work  in 
European  waters,  and  probably  we  shall  have  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  war  to  know  how  great  it  is.  They 
have  sunk  their  full  share  of  submarines  and  they  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  saving  a  large  number  of 
lives : 

When  our  fellows  went  over  they  had  to  learn  a  few  things 
from  the  British.  We  had  first  to  get  rid  of  some  childish 
ideas  about  depth  charges.  We  brought  over  a  toy  size  of 
fifty   to    sixty   pounds.      They   showed  us   a   man's   size   one — 

i  300  pounds  of  T  N  T,  a  contraption  looking  so  much  like  a 
galvanized  iron  ash-barrel  with  flattened  sides  that  they  call 
them  "ash-cans." 

These  ash-cans  do  not  have  actually  to  hit  the  U-boat ;  to 
explode  one  anywhere  near  is  enough.  When  our  fellows  let 
go  one  of  them  the  ship  has  to  be  going  twenty-five  knots  to 
be  safe.     One  of  our  destroyers  was  making  eleven  knots  one 

;  night — the  best  she  could  do  under  the  weather  conditions — 
and  an  ash-can  was  washed  overboard  by  a  heavy  sea.     Our 

1  destroyer's  stern  came  so  near  to  being  blown  off  that  her 
crew  thought  sure  she  was  gone ;  she  had  to   feel  the  rest  of 

i  the  way  most  carefully  to  port. 

This  U-boat  hunting  has  been  found  so  wearing  on  men's 
nerves  that  the  British  admiralty  has  a  law  that  our  destroyers 

,  must  remain  in  port  after  every*  cruise  for  periods  that  average 
about  two-thirds  of  their  time  at  sea.     Once  our  destroyers  are 

'  back  to  port  and  tied  up  to  moorings,   a  U-boat  might  come 

:  up   and  sink   a  ship   at  the   harbor   entrance   and   our   fellows 

I  not  allowed  to  up-steam  and  at  'em.     It  was  only  after  a  hard 

'  experience  against  U-boats  that  they  evolved  this  law  to  save 

j  men   from   breaking  down. 

We  are  given  much  general  information  with  regard 
1  to  submarines,  their  mechanism,  diving  capacity,  and 
range ; 
i  But  action  in  a  submarine  lies  largely  in  a  man's  imagina- 
tion, unless  he  be  the  periscope  man ;  and  even  there,  when 
'she  is  completely  submerged,  he  sees  no  more  than  the  others. 
1  However,  a  man  did  not  need  to  have  too  much  imagination 
to  think  of  a  few  things  as  he  looked  at  the  long  green 
finger  walking  around :  thirty  feet,  forty  feet,  fifty  feet — 
This  particular  observer  had  no  idea  she  could  drop  so  fast ; 
:  and  as  she  dropped,  he  could  not  help  wondering  how  deep  the 
1  ocean  was  around  there — this  in  case  anything  happened. 
i  Sixty  feet,  seventy  feet — she  was  gathering  great  speed  by 
j  then,  but  at  eighty-two  feet  she  stopped — a  pleasant  thing  to 
see.  And  then,  maybe  to  show  it  was  no  accident  she  did 
\  it  all  over  again.  Did  we  feel  any  difficulty  in  breathing 
during  all  this?  We  did  not,  nor  during  the  three  or  four 
,  hours  we  were  under  that  morning.  And  let  a  man  listen  to 
1  these  submarine  enthusiasts  telling  how  they  can  live  three  or 
I  four  weeks  on  their  compressed  air.  if  they  have  to,  without 
j  coming  to  the  surface !  Only  give  them  food  enough,  of 
course.  And  coffee — they  have  an  electric  range  to  make  the 
1  coffee.  As  it  happened,  they  made  coffee  for  us — not  that 
i  day,  but  next  morning  going  home.  It  was  good  coffee.  The 
I  eighty-foot-drop  stunts  were  done  with  each  of  the  crew  at 
his  station,  ready  at  any  instant  to  check  her. 

Mr.  Connolly  has  great  expectations  from  the  sub- 
marines. They  are  babies  now.  but  wait  until  they 
:  grow  up.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  war  the 
submarine  was  looked  on  as  a  toy.  Must  we  regard  it 
j  as  still  a  toy  in  comparison  with  what  it  will  one 
day  be? 

The  U-Boat  Hunters.  By  James  B.  Connolly. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  S1.50. 


Agriculture  in  Brazil  has  quadrupled  since  1914. 
There  is  as  much  agricultural  land  under  cultivation 
now  in  the  states  of  Espirito  Santo,  Bahia,  and  Sao 
Paulo  as  in  all  of  Centra'  Europe.  In  addition  to 
coffee.  Brazil  is  now  raising  wheat,  cattle,  cereals,  and 
many  sorts  of  vegetables.  Formerly  one  of  her  big 
imports  was  rice.  She  now  exports  five  times  as  much 
rice  as  she  ever  imported.  American  meat  packers 
have  established  great  packing  plants  in  Brazil  to  con- 
serve the  meat  supply,  which  was  formerly  wasted 
Brazil  has  shipped  to  the  Allies  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  meat. 


Silver  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  from  many 
different  ores  yields  always  the  same  value ;  copper 
from  Europe  has  the  same  atomic  weight  as  the  native 
metal  mined  under  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior;  and 
yet  more  wonderful,  the  iron  which  falls  frnm  the  sky 
in   meteorites   having   their   birth    far    I  ter- 

restrial orbit  has  precisely  the  sam». 
that  smelted  in  Norway. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

The  bank  clearings  Saturday.  July  20th,  as 
reported  by  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House 
Association,  were  $21,291,696.64,  as  compared 
with   S23.947.525.51    on    Friday. 

The  clearings  for  the  week  ended  Saturday 
were  $124,257,744.27.  For  the  corresponding 
week  of  1917  the  clearings  were  $100,596,- 
427.70.  

A  decrease  of  approximately  $2,000,000  in 
gold  reserve  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  last  week  was  more  than  offset 
by  gains  in  other  items  of  resources.  The 
statement  of  condition  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday  last,  issued  Saturday,  showed 
a  gain  in  total  resources  over  the  previous 
week  of  $5,845,000.  Gross  deposits  increased 
$4,955,000  during  the-  week. 


tion  of  $30,000,000  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  an  ordnance  plant 
which  will  be  used  exclusively  on  United 
States  government  contracts.  The  govern- 
ment has  approved  an  expenditure  of  $5,000,- 
000,000   for  heavy  cannons. 


McDonnell  S:  Co.  recently  issued  a  circular 
showing  the  comparative  position  of  United 
States  Steel  and  other  industries  which  gives 
much  valuable  information  to  investors  in 
view  of  the  widespread  interest  which  is  being 
taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  shares  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  other 
large  industrial  companies. 

The  net  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  during  the  period  from  April  1, 
1901,  to  December  31,  1917,  were  $1,516,439.- 
002.  Out  of  these  net  profits  there  was  paid 
in  dividends  $804,283,775.  Appropriations 
for  payments  of  capital  expenditures  and  spe- 
cial charges  amounted  to  $2S0,494,426.  The 
balance  was  carried  to  surplus  account,  which 
amounted  to  $431,660,804  December  31,  1917. 
This  surplus,  in  cash  and  government  bonds, 
is  equal  to  $85  per  share  on  the  common 
stock.  The  various  subsidiary  companies  ex- 
pended SS56, 337,275  for  additional  property 
and  construction  purposes,  and  for  liquidation 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  and  purchase  money  ob- 
ligations. The  company  has  earned  $97  per 
share  on  the  common  stock  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  surplus  has  increased  from 
$26  per  share  December  31,  1914,  to  $85  per 
share  December  31,  1917.  The  common  stock 
sold  at  $129.75  per  share  in  November,  1916. 
at  which  time  there  was  a  surplus  of  only  $40 
per  share.  It  reached  the  high  price  in  its 
history  in  May,  1917,  selling  at  136y&.  With 
a  cash  surplus  now  amounting  to  $85  per 
share,  and  an  addition  to  the  property  ac- 
count of  $150,000,000,  the  stock  will  no  doubt 
make  a  new  high  record  tbis  year,  with  splen- 
did prospects  of  melon  cutting.  Indications  at 
the  present  time  are  decidedly  strong  in  that 
direction. 

The  next  dividend  meeting  will  be  held  July 
30,  1918.  The  earnings  for  the  second  quar- 
ter will  then  be  published  and  will  perhaps  be 
shown  to  be  more  than  double  those  of  the 
first  quarter,  as  production  :s  now  running 
to  95  per  cent,  of  full  capacity  as  compared 
with  only  65  per  cent,  during  the  first  quar- 
ter. 

The  corporation  now  has  62,000  stock- 
holders, which  is  an  increase  of  10,000  during  i 
the  past  year.  It  is  claimed  that  this  in-  | 
crease  is  the  result  of  many  thousands  of 
shares  having  been  bought  up.  and  taken  out 
of  the  market  during  the  break  in  November 
and  December  of  last  year. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  also 
the  largest  cement  producer-in  the  world,  and 
has  *  incorporated  the  Federal  Shipbuilding 
Company  with  a  capital  of_  $6,000,000.  The 
first  ship  built  by  this  company  was  launched 
May  1,  1918,  and  Judge  Gary  is  credited  with 
the  statement  that  a  new  ship  will  be  launched 
approximately  every  ten  days.     An  appropria- 


Trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  neu- 
tral countries  of  Europe  in  the  fiscal  year 
1918  is  the  smallest  in  many  years,  while 
that  of  1917  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
our  commerce. 

This  term,  the  "European  Neutrals,"  in- 
cludes of  course  the  six  countries  Denmark. 
Norway,  Sweden,  Netherlands,  Spain,  and 
Switzerland.  A  compilation  by  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  the  ex- 
ports to  the  six  European  neutrals  above 
named  aggregated  in  the  fiscal  year  1918 
about  $125,000,000,  against  practically  $400,- 
000.000  in  1917,  $320,000,000  in  1916,  $380,- 
000,000  in  1915,  and  $183,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the  war. 

Breadstuffs,  meats,  fruits,  food  oils,  oil 
cake,  cotton,  tobacco,  petroleum,  gasoline. 
copper,  iron,  leather,  and  naval  stores  were 
normally  our  chief  exports  to  the  now  neu- 
tral countries  of  Europe.  As  all  of  these 
countries,  with  a  single  exception,  border 
upon  or  are  commercially  adjacent  to  Ger- 
many, it  goes  without  saying  that  the  exports 
to  them  in  the  articles  which  would  be  re- 
quired by  Germany  for  military  purposes,  or 
otherwise,  increased  rapidly  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  and  continued  to  increase 
until  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  rendered  necessary  the  restriction  of 
the  movement  of  this  class  of  material  to  any 
and  all  countries  from  which  it  might  "leak" 
into   Germany  or  any  of  the  Centra!   Powers. 

Exports  to  the  Scandinavian  countries 
alone  increased  from  $40,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914  to  practically  $200,000,000  in  1915, 
and  those  to  the  entire  neutral  group  above 
named  from  $183,000,000  in  1914  to  $382.- 
000,000  in  1915  and  $393,000,000  in  1917. 
With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  in  April,  1917,  conditions  instantly 
changed,  and  the  exports  to  the  neutrals, 
which  had  been  $325,000,000  in  the  ten 
months  ending  with  April,  1917,  dropped  to 
$208,000,000  in  the  ten  months  ending  with 
April,  191S,  or  just  one-third  that  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  preceding  year. 
while  for  the  single  month  of  May,  1918,  the 
total  to  the  six  neutrals  was  but  about  $8,000.- 
000,  against  about  $32,000,000  in  April  of 
the  preceding  year. 


Seattle  increased  from  $89,000,000  in  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March,  1916,  to 
$244,000,000  in  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March,  1918.  Even  these  figures  do  not  fully 
tell  the  story  of  the  gain  of  the  Pacific  ports 
because  a  portion  of  the  mercandise  entering 
through  those  ports  passes  in  bond  to  the 
Eastern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  is  ac- 
credited to  them  in  the  government  figures 
of  imports  by  customs  districts. 

McDonnell  &  Co.,  who  are  members  of  the 
syndicate  offering  the  issue  of  $2,500,000  Peet 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Company  five-year  7 
per  cent,  sinking  fund  gold  notes,  report  that 
the  issue  is  meeting  with  a  spirited  call,  over 
$1,000,000  of  the  notes  having  been  disposed 
of  already.  The  notes  are  offering  at  97  and 
interest,  to  yield  investors  about  7-)j  per  cent. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  ports  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing the  favorite  route  for  merchandise  bound 
to  or  departing  from  the  United  States.  Even 
before  the  U-boats  made  their  appearance 
along  the  Atantic  frontage  the  share  which 
the  Pacific  ports  had  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  was  showing  remarkable 
gains.  A  compilation  by  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  shows  that  the  imports 
entering  through  the  Pacific  ports  in  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March,  1918,  were  more 
than  double  those  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1917,  while  merchandise  entering  through 
the  Atlantic  coast  ports  showed  an  actual  de- 
cline. Imports  through  the  Pacific  ports  in 
the  nine  months  ending  with  March,  1918, 
were  $466,000,000  in  value,  against  $223,- 
000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  those  through  the  At- 
lantic ports  $1,170,000,000,  against  $1,234,- 
000,000  in  the  same  months  last  year;  while 
in  the  case  of  New  York  the  total  for  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March,  1918,  was 
$S68,000,000,  against  $938,000,000  in  1917. 

In  exports  the  Pacific  ports  also  show  an 
increase  of  $120,000,000,  while  New  York 
shows  a  fall  of  $271,000,000.  The  total  ex- 
ports through  the  Pacific  ports  in  the  nine 
months  ending  with  March,  1918,  were  $360,- 
000,000,  against  $240,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year,  while  those  from  the 
port  of  New  York  were  $2,001,000,000. 
against  $2,272,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year.  The  share  which  the  Pacific  ports 
handled  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  the  nine  months  ending  with  March, 
1918,  was  22  per  cent.,  against  only  12  per 
cent,  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1917, 
while  the  share  handled  by  the  Atlantic  coast 
ports  was  56  per  cent.,  against  68  per  cent,  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1917.  The  con- 
trast at  the  Pacific  ports  when  compared  with 
1916  is  even  greater,  the  imports  through  Oit 
Pacific  ports  having  been  in  the  nine  months 
ending  with  March.  1916.  but  $177,000,000,  in 
the  corresponding  months  of  1917  $223,000. 
000,  and  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1918 
$466,000,000,  while  exports  through  the  Pa- 
cific ports  jumped  from  $166,000,000  in  the 
nine  months  ending  with  March,  1916,  to 
$360,000,000  in  the  nine  months  ending  with 
March.    1918. 

As  a  result  of  this  change,  by  which  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  merchandise  from 
the  Orient  came  by  way  of  the  Pacific,  the 
imports  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in- 
creased from  $79,000,000  in  the  nine  months 
ending  with  March,  1916.  to  $204,000,000  in 
the    same    months    of    1918,    while    those    of 


Stephens  &:  Co.  announce  an  offering  of 
!  $5,000,000  three-year  7  per  cent,  secured  gold 
I  notes  of  the  Steel  and  Tube  Company  of 
I  America,  due  July  1,  1921.  The  notes  are 
!  offered  at  97^,  to  yield  investors  7.80  per 
!  cent.  They  are  convertible  at  par  into  the 
company's  general  mortgage  sinking  fund  se- 
i  ries  "A"  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds,  due  in  1943. 
The  notes  are  callable  as  a  whole  or  in 
j  amounts  of  not  less  than  $500,000,  by  lot,  at 
I  102J4  and  interest  at  any  time  on  thirty  days' 
I  notice. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  12.  1918.  W.  P.  G. 
■  Harding,  managing  director  of  the  War 
Finance  Committee,  states  that  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  will  in  proper  cases  and 
where  other  requirements  of  the  act  are 
complied  with,  accept  these  notes  as  security 
under  Section  7  of  the  War  Finance  Corpoia- 
tion  act.  

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  savings  banks  in  this 
city,  has  been  granted  a  certificate  by  Wit- 
Ham  R.  Williams,  state  superintendent  of 
banks,  to  transact  business  under  the  name 
of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  So-' 
ciety. 

The  institution,  early  last  May,  petitioned 
the  courts  to  change  its  name  because  it  did 
not  wish  in  any  manner  to  be  affiliated  or 
connected  with  a  country  with  which  the 
United  States  is  at  war. 

Following  the  granting  of  the  certificate 
Captain  Robert  Dollar  was  elected  a  director. 

The  bank  is  capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  but 
has  an  actual  surplus  of  $2,750,000  on  hand 
and  carries  deposits  of  $60,000,000. 

The  directors  are  John  A.  Buck,  George 
Tournay,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  I.  N.  Walter,  E. 
T.  Kruse.  J.  H.  Deickmann,  A.  Haas,  Edgar 
Van  Bergen,  Hugh  Goodfellow,  and  Robert 
Dollar.  

Any  one  who  has  traveled  recently  knows 
that  there  are  forces  at  work  which  will  place 
the  railroads  in  good  financial  condition. 
Freight  rates  have  been  increased  25  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  passenger  rates  to  3  cents  a 
mile  very  often  amounts  to  more  than  25  per 
cent.  Three  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  is  the 
rate  if  the  Pullman  is  used.  As  a  great  deal 
of  the  passenger  travel  involves  riding  on 
trains  at  night,  it  means  that  3$£  cents  will 
be  collected  on  countless  long  trips,  and  the 
extra  half  cent  will  mean  additional  millions. 

Some  one  has  estimated  that  the  Twentieth 
Centnry  between  New  York  and  Chicago  will 
yield  alone  sufficient  profit  to  pay  the  full  divi- 
dend on  at  least  $50,000,000,  or  one-fifth  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  New  York  Central 
road. 

Of  course  the  railroads  receive  from  the 
government  as  rental  only  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  net  earnings  for  the  previous 
three  years.  But  the  new  rates  should  show 
such  a  decided  profit,  even  with  increased 
railroad  expenses,  that  the  government  should 
find  no  obstacle  to  keeping  the  roads  in  prime 
condition.  The  importance  of  maintaining  the 
railroads  at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  is 
now  realized  as  never  before.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly be  improved  and  maintained  in  the 
best  of  condition. 

Owners  of  railroad  securities  and  stocks 
will  be  interested,  however,  in  the  final  ad- 
justment to  be  reached  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  railroad  officials  regarding  pay- 
ment for  improvements.  On  the  basis  of 
former  average  net  earnings  the  standard 
yearly  return  to  the  railroads  will  be  about 
$945,000,000.  From  this  amount  the  officials 
of  the  companies  must  meet  all  corporate  ob- 
ligations other  than  those  directly  chargeable 
to  operations.  The  largest  obligation  to  be 
paid  from  this  standard  return  is  about 
$500,000,000  interest  on  the  funded  debt 
This  would  leave  about  $445,000,000  for  divi- 
dends and  reserves.  The  largest  distribution 
of  dividends  made  in  any  one  year  was  not 
over  $275,000,000.  The  Government  Rail- 
road Administration  has  already  approved  a 
budget  for  improvements  and  equipment  of 
$938,000,000.  and  is  claiming  the  right  to 
draw  on  the  railroads  fixed  compensation  for 
funds  to  make  some  of  these  improvements. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  they  will  press 
this  claim  so  far  as  to  cut  into  the  dividends 
that  have  been   paid  in   the  past  three-  years. 
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The  contention  of  the  government  administra- 
tion is  that  a  sum  in  excess  of  the  entire  net 
earnings  of  the  railroads  should  be  invested 
each  year  in  railroad  development,  in  order 
to  keep  their  faculties  up  to  the  growing  needs 
of  the  country'-  They  claim  also  that  interest 
and  dividend  disbursements  in  former  years 
on  railway  securities  have  been  largely  re- 
invested in  similar  securities.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  but  where  earnings  permit, 
it  would  seem  better  policy  to  allow  the  se- 
curity holders  the  privilege  of  receiving  such 
income  and  reinvesting  it  where  they  like — 
perhaps   in   Liberty   Bonds. 

The  taking  over  of  the  express  companies 
seems  to  have  been  generally  approved.  They 
are  to  be  operated  by  the  government  as  one 
system,  but  the  Attorney-General  has  care- 
fully incorporated  in  the  contract  the  pro- 
vision that  the  combination  shall  be  dissolved 
after  the  war,  to  conform  to  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust   Law. 

The  provisions  of  the  contract  are  remark- 
able in  their  simplicity.  A  valuation  for  ex- 
isting property  was  agreed  upon  and  upon 
this  5  per  cent,  interest  will  be  allowed,  to  be 
paid  out  of  revenues  ;  out  of  the  next  2  per 
cent  available  for  distribution  the  govern- 
ment will  receive  one-half  and  the  express 
company  one-half;  out  of  the  next  3  per  cent, 
the  government  will  receive  two-thirds  and 
the  express  company  one-third ;  any  further 
amounts  available  for  distribution  will  be  di- 
vided, one-fourth  to  the  express  company 
and  three-fourths  to  the  government.  This 
gives  the  latter  not  only  an  interest  in  the 
earnings,  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  and  at  the  same  time 
offers  a  reward  for  careful  and  efficient  man 
agement. — The  Century  Magazine. 


A  striking  object  lessons  as  to  the  evils  and 
the  disastrous  results  of  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  offered  in  that  generally 
well-governed  country,  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. The  Canadian  government  has  operated 
the  Intercolonial  Railroad  for  forty-seven 
years.  For  twenty-five  years  there  was  an  an- 
nual deficit,  the  total  for  the  period  being 
$11,500,000.  During  twenty-two  years  the 
road's  earnings  were  greater  than  its  expenses, 
but  so  slight  was  this  profit  that  the  net  deficit 
for  the  forty-seven  years  of  government  own- 
ership is  $9,500,000.  The  Prince  Edward 
Island  Railroad  has  lost  money  every  year  of 
the  forty-three  in  which  the  government  has 
operated  it,  the  total  deficit  being  $3,280,000. 
The  government  has  built  and  is  now  ope- 
rating the  National  Transcontinental.  Not 
one  of  the  three  systems  earned  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  combined 
deficit  being  $350,000.  These  government- 
owned  railroads  have  been  an  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  paid 
no  taxes.  Canada's  privately-owned  railroads 
paid  in  taxes  in  1916,  $3,049,728. — Leslie's 
Weekly. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


IT  HAPPENED  IN  ARMENIA. 
The  Story  of  an  American  Woman. 

She  came  into  my  office  one  spring  day, 
just  toward  sunset.  My  window  looked  out 
across  a  sort  of  empty  lot,  covered  with 
downy  new  grass,  broken  only  by  a  thin,  tall 
poplar.  Beyond  the  ground  fell  away  toward 
Balat,  with  its  huddle  of  roofs,  and  beyond 
that  the  Golden  Horn,  forested  with  masts. 
The  further  distance  rose  up  majestically, 
tier  on  tier,  to  the  mosque  of  El  Gh-izi,  and, 
above  all,  a  crown  of  sunset  melodrama  not  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  than  over  Stambul.  She 
made  the  veriest  contrast  of  deprecatory  shab- 
biness  to  all  this  opulence,  this  splendor  of 
the  fabled  East.  She  wore  a  crumpled  crash 
suit  that  quite  plainly  did  not  fit  her,  but  had 
been  pretty  well  worn  out  by  a  former  owner. 
On  her  head  was  balanced  a  little  pancake 
hat,  with  a  discouraged  bow  tilted  to  one  side. 

Hamza  ushered  her  in  and  said,  "Mr. 
Helder  he  say  you  want  to  hear  real 
Armenian  atrocity ;  you  speak  wid  dis  ladee."' 

He  spoke  about  her  as  if  she  were  a  child, 
a  half-witted  person,  or  one  monopolized  by 
a  great  grief,  wherefore  you  didn't  have  to 
be  careful  what  you  said  in  her  presence. 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  me,  folded 
her  hands,  and  dictated  the  following  affidavit. 
She  spoke  like  a  child  reciting  a  piece,  al- 
most without  knowing  what  she  said,  in  a 
dead  level  voice,  her  eyes  focused  blindly  on 
the  distant  minarets  : 

"My  name  is  Ethel  Tisdale  Bogrzallian.  I 
wuz  born  down  Massachusetts  way.  Till  my 
husban'  cum  an'  married  me  I  worked  in  a 
beanery  in  Nahansett.  Then  he  cum,  Mike 
Bogrzallian.  That  wa'nt  his  given  name. 
But  'twas  w'ot  me  an'  th'  folks  called  him. 
He  wuz  one  of  them  Armenian  fellers  peddlin' 
rugs  to  summer  folks.  He  done  a  good  busi- 
ness, an'  so  we  married.  After  our  boy  wuz 
about  seven  year  he  says  to  me  :  "Ethel,  let's 
pack  up  an'  make  my  folks  a  visit  in  Armenia. 
My  dad's  gettin'  ol'.  I  want  him  for  to  see 
th'  hoy.'  So  I  says,  'Yes,'  an'  we  take  ship 
to  Turkey  an'  train  to  his  folks's  in  Barzania. 
a  little  place  near  another  bigger  place  they 
calls  Harput.  His  father  had  a  likely  farm, 
an'  his  mother  was  right  nice,  an'  we  stayed 
on  a  few  weeks,  an'  then  we  started  back  for 
Constantinople.  But  we  hadn't  no  more'n  got 
there  than  a  telegram  cum  fur  us  to  cum 
back  'count  of  his  father  bein'  suddin'  taken 
sick.  Wen  we  got  there  his  father  wuz  dead, 
an'  he  had  to  stay  an'  settle  up  th'  property 
fur  his  mother.     An'  then  th'  war  broke  out. 

"I  cu'dn't  speak  the  langwich  none,  though 
his  folks  cu'd  talk  a  bit  of  English  they'd 
learnt  frum  th'  missionaries.  So  I  didn't 
know  wot  wuz  goin'  on.  Though  I  noticed 
all  winter  th'  men  of  th'  town  wuz  holdin' 
meetings,  and  he  looked  scairt  an'  worritted  all 
th'  time.  Then,  one  day,  cum  th'  Turks  an' 
searches  all  th'  houses  for  guns  an'  weapons, 
an'  they  beat  up  some  of  th'  men  until  they 
told  where  they'd  hidden  things.  Then  they 
went  away. 

"After  that  he  wuz  a  good  deal  more  wor- 
ritted. But  he  sez,  'Don't  you  worry,  Ethel, 
you  an*  the  boy's  all  right.' 

"But  I  did  wurry,  because  I  just  knew  he 
didn't  sleep  nights,  an'  sez  to  himself  all  th' 
time,  'My  God,  why  did  I  bring  them  to  this 
hell?' 

"Then  one  evening,  just  supper  time,  cum 
knockin'  on  th'  door,  an'  my  husban's  uncle 
cum  in  and  sez,  'There's  sornebuddy  to  see 
you,  Mike.'  An'  Mike,  he  goes  out.  Pretty- 
soon  he  comes  in  again,  gray-like  in  th'  face, 
an'  sez,  'Ethel,  I'm  goin'  to  headquarters. 
The  police  chief  wants  for  to  see  me.  I'll  be 
back  in  a  little.'  But  he  kisses  me  hard  an' 
th'  boy  too,  an'  goes  out.  An'  I  cu'dn't  do 
nuthin'.  I  didn't  understand  th'  lingo,  an' 
felt  helpless-like.  But  he  didn't  cum  home 
all  night,  an'  I  didn't  sleep  any  to  speak 
of.  ' .     .     . 

"Th'  nex'  day  a  friend  of  his  cum  with  a 
message    an'    sez,    'Mike's    gone    to    a    village 
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near  here,  an'  wants  you  to  come  to  him,  an' 
he  sez,  be  sure  to  bring  th'  boy.' 

"So  I'm  scairt  stiff.  But  they  all  sez  it 
wa'n't  nuthin'.  So  I  went  with  his  friend 
an'  th'  boy.  Mike  he  wuz  in  a  kin'  of 
hospital-place.  An'  w'en  he  saw  us  he  took 
me  in  his  arms  an'  kisses  me  over  an'  over. 
An'  I  sez  to  him,  'Why  are  you  cryin",  Mike  ?'  i 
An'  he  answers,  'It's  nuthin*.  You're  all 
right,  an'  th'  boy's  all  right.'  An'  I  sez,  'But 
how  about  you  ?'  An'  he  keeps  on  sayin'  on'y, 
'You  an'  th'  boy's  all  right.'  An'  then  th'  , 
man  at  that  place  sez,  I  guess,  any  way,  'It's 
time  to  go.'  An'  then  he  takes  th'  boy  in  his 
arms  an'  feels  him  all  over  like  he  never  cu'd 
le'  go  of  him,  an'  kisses  him  over  an'  over 
again. 

"An'  that's  th'  last  I  ever  see  of  him.  We 
went  back  home,  an'  that  friend  of  his'n 
promised  to  take  me  to  him  again,  but  I 
went  with  him  to  another  village,  an'  w'en  we 
got  there  they  tol'  us  he'd  been  taken  some- 
w'eres  else.  An'  later  on,  w'en  I  wuz  in  Har- 
put, they  tol'  me  w'at  'twas  happened  to 
him. 

"But  in  our  village  'twuzn't  many  days  be- 
fore one  mornin'  th'  police  an'  soldiers  cum 
an'  called  all  th'  people  together,  me  'mongst 
'em.  An'  then  we  wuz  all  drizen  'long  th' 
road  to  another  village.  That  time  they 
didn't  do  nuthin',  an'  we  cum  back  nex' 
mornin'.  But  soon  they  cum  again,  an'  druv 
us  to  another  village.  An'  then  they  sepa- 
rated out  th'  women  frum  th'  men.  An'  th' 
women  they  druv  into  a  large  house.  But  me 
an'  some  other  women  went  up  on  the  roof 
an'  looked  down  into  the  square  where  they'd 
th'  men.  An'  I  calls  down  to  my  husband's 
uncle,  'What  are  they  a-goin'  to  do?'  An' 
he  answers,  'Never  you  mind,  but  you  an' 
your  boy  is  alright,  w'otever  happens.  Go 
you  down  off  that  there  roof,  an'  th'  other 
women,  an'  into  th'  house,  for  'tisn't  fittin' 
fur  you  to  see  w'ot's  goin'  to  be  done  here.' 
"An1  so  th'  other  women  goes  down  into  th' 
house.  But  I  stay  on  th'  roof.  An'  now  they 
begin  tyin'  th'  men  together  by  th'  elbows, 
two  an'  two.  An'  my  husband's  uncle,  he  sez 
to  th'  soldiers — some  women  hearn  '  it — 'I'll 
go  without  makin'  no  row,  ef  you  ties  me  an' 
my  brother  here  together.'  So  they  ties  him 
an'  his  brother  together  'mongst  th'  first.  An* 
they  druv  them  in  pairs  towards  a  sand- 
bank over  th'  river,  with  th'  handles  of  their 
guns.  An'  then  I  see  them  cum  to  th'  top  of 
th'  sand-bank.  An'  then  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands.  W'en  I  looked  up  again,  they 
wuz  gone.     .     .     . 

"Well,  after  that,  they  brought  all  us 
women  out  into  th'  square.  An'  then  th'  main 
guy  sez,  'Were  is  th'  American  woman  ?'  I 
knowed,  because  my  mother-in-law  told  me. 
But  I  didn't  make  no  answer,  because  I 
wanted  to  be  with  my  husban's  folks,  no  mat- 
ter w'ot  happened.  An'  then  that  orficer  sez 
again,  louder  nor  before,  'Were  is  th'  Ameri- 
can woman  ?'  An'  again  nobody  answered. 
An'  then  he  sez  for  th'  third  time,  'Were  is 
th'  American  woman  ?'  An'  then  my  mother- 
in-law,  gettin'  scairt  for  fear  o'  wot  they 
might  do  to  th'  rest  of  'em  if  I  wuzn't  found, 
pointed  me  out  to  the  main  guy,  an'  they  took 
me  back  to   our  village. 

"But  they  druv  th'  rest  of  th'  women  to 
another  village;  an'  on  th'  way  my  sister-in- 
law  who  wuz  getting  a  baby  died  frum  w'ot 
they  done  to  her;  an'  they  grabbed  a  little 
child  out  of  a  mother's  arms  an'  killed  it 
right  before  our  eyes.  An'  of  all  that  lot  of 
women,  only  my  mother-in-law  an'  a  couple 
of  old  women  got  back  to  our  village. 

"But  from  all  th'  sights  I  see,  I  must  of 
kind-a  gone  off  my  nut.  Because  nex'  thing 
I  know,  I  foun'  myself  in  th'  Harput  hospital. 
Th'  American  consul'd  sent  fur  me.  An'  near 
th'  hospital  wuz  a  orphan  'sylum,  w'ere  they'd 
put  all  th'  children  of  all  th'  people  they'd 
killed.  An'  th'  Turks  sez  they're  gone  to 
bring  'em  all  up  good  Mohammedans.  That's 
w'at  th'  Turks  are,  you  know.  But  they  soon 
got  tired  of  th'  trouble  an'  expense.  An'  all 
one  night  an'  all  one  day  I  hear  them  killin' 
them    little   children. 

"After  I  got  better,  me  an'  th'  boy  lived 
with  th'  American  consul.  A  rich  Turk,  a 
decent  man,  wants  to  marry  me,  an'  prom- 
ises to  have  no  other  women  but  me.  But 
th'  boy  hates  th'  Turk  so,  an'  cries  so  w'en 
he  comes,  that  I  tells  him,  not  if  he  wuz  th' 
last  man  on  earth. 

"An'  a  few  days  after,  th'  boy  takes  spotted 
fever  an'  died  in  my  arms.  But  I,  I  didn't 
get  no  fever.  Then  my  husban's  friend  cum 
an'  sez  that  th'  Turks'd  done  th'  same  to  my 
husban'  as  what  they'd  done  to  th'  men  they'd 
drownded  in  th'  river.  An"  then,  Gawd  knows. 
1  had  no  sperrit  left,  an'  didn't  care  if  I  lived 
or  died.  But  th'  American  consul  he  wor- 
ritted th'  Turks  till  they  guv  me  an'  another 
woman  a  teskery,  leave,  to  cum  here.  We've 
been  travelin'  six  weeks,  first  by  horse,  days 
an'  days  between  heaps  of  hones  an'  car- 
casses, stinkin'.  An'  then  we  cum  by  train. 
An'  now  they  tell  me  I  sh'd  go  back  to  Na- 
hansett. All  th'  gentlemen  is  takin'  a  sight  of 
trouble  to  get  me  a  passport.  They've  all 
been  right  kind.    .     .     ." 

The  sun  had  set  by  the  time  she'd  finished. 
El    Ghazi    and    the    roofs    of    Stambul    were 


shadows  on  a  faded,  pastel  sky,  by  now  as 
unreal  as  the  backdrop  of  a  Persian  panto- 
mime. 

And  this  is  Ethel  Tisdale  Bogrzallian's  af- 
fidavit, duly  dictated  and  signed  by  her.  It 
might  have  been  more  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic. Joseph  Conrad  would  have  done  it 
better ;  Barbusse  more  terribly.  It  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end,  except  the  beginning 
of  simple  happiness  and  the  end  of  drab 
despair.  The  most  interesting  things  happen 
off  stage.  But  that  is  the  way  she  dictated  it, 
and  then  went  away  to  America ;  Nahansett, 
perhaps,  where  "Gawd  knows,"  she  may  at 
this  very  minute  be  serving  buckwheats  and 
ham-and  to  transient  drummers.  When  we 
are  at  war  with  Turkey  some  young  propa- 
gandist will  be  told  to  make  regular  heart- 
throb stuff  out  of  Mrs.  Bogrzallian's  affidavit. 
— Henry  G.  Alsberg,  in  New  York  Evening 
Post. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


In  the  Morning:. 
Back  from  battle,  torn  and  rent, 
Listing  bridge  and  stanchions  bent 
By  the  angry   sea. 
By    Thy    guiding   mercy    sent, 
Fruitful  was  the  road  we  went — 
Back  from  battle  we. 

If  Thou  hadst  not  been,  O  Lord,  behind  our  feeble 
arm, 
If    Thy    hand    had    not    been    there    to    slam    the 
lyddite  home, 
When    against    us  men    arose    and    sought    to    work 
us    harm, 
We    had    gone    to    death,    O    Lord,    in    spouting 
rings  of  foam. 

Heaving  sea  and   cloudy  sky 
Saw  the  battle  flashing  by, 

As  Thy  foemen  ran. 
By  Thy  grace,  that  made  them  fly, 
We  have  seen  two  hundred  die 

Since  the  fight  began. 

If  our  cause  had  not  been  Thine,   for  Thy  eternal 
Right, 
If  the  foe  in  place  of  us  had  fought   for  Thee, 
O    Lord! 
If  Thou  hadst  not  guided   us  and  drawn   us  there 
to    fight, 
We    never    should    have   closed    with    them — Thy 
seas  are  dark  and  broad. 

Through  the  iron  rain  they  fled, 
Bearing  home  the  tale  of  dead, 

Flying  from  Thy  sword. 
After-hatch  to  fo'castle  head, 
We  have  turned  their  decks  to  red, 

By  Thy  help,  O  Lord! 

It    was    not    by    our    feeble    sword    that    they   were 
overthrown. 
But  Thy  right  hand  that  dashed  them  down,  the 
servants    of   the   proud ; 
It    was    not    arm    of   ours    that    saved,    but    Thine, 
O   Lord,    alone, 
When  down  the  line  the  guns  began,   and  sang 
Thy    praise    aloud. 

Sixty  miles  of  running   fight, 
Finished  at  the  dawning  light, 

Off  the  Zuider  Zee. 
Thou  that  helped  throughout  the  night 
Weary  hand  and  aching  sight 

Praise,   O  Lord,   to  Thee. 
— "Klaxon."    in    Blackwood's    Magazine. 


The  Flowering. 
The    land    is   like    a    garden    with    a    blossoming   of 
boys 
All  across  the  continent  from  the  wide  Atlantic's 
booming. 
To  the  hoarse  Pacific  breakers,   shouting  deep  tri- 
umphant noise; 
All  .across  a  thousand   prairies;   from  the  Rocky 
Mountains'    looming, 
From    the    farms   and    from   the    cities,    out   of   the 
villages  like  toys 

Pour    the    boys! 
Everywhere — oh,   my   country,    everywhere 

The    flower    of    America    has    sprung    to    sudden 
blooming. 

Steady,   flowing,   never-ending,   never  heeding  rank 
or  races, 
Eager   faces  set  and  sober,   toward  the  cloud  of 
battle  lowering — 
Hear,    the   swinging   of   battalions,    see    the    young, 

unfearing   faces, 
Thousands  upon  crowding  thousands,  iron  muscles, 
steady  faces, 
Out   of  snows  and  out  of  bayous,   out  of  fields 
and    cities    towering, 
Rich  and   poor,   from  lordly   mansions,  out  of  tiny 
homes   like  toys. 

Stream  the  boys! 
Everywhere — oh,  my  country,   everywhere 

The  harvest  of  the  land  we  love  has  ripened  to 
its    flowering. 

For  the  God  of  Hosts  has  lifted  up  our  soul  to  be 
a  nation; 
He  has  silenced  them  win.,  doubted  that  we  knew 
his  trumpet  voice; 
He    has    set    us    on    a    mountain    top    to    suffer    for 

salvation. 
Has  crowned  us  and  has  cleaned  us  with  suffering 
and   salvation. 
And — to  answer  if  our  hearts  are  fixed  on  riches 
and    on   toys — 

Lord,    the   boys! 
N'ut    for   gain — God    Almighty,    not    for   gaining 
We  are  offering  our  flowering  for  bulwark  to  crea- 
tion— 

Lord — our  boys! 
— Mary    Raymond    Shipman    Ajfdrews,     in    S crib- 
net's  Magazine. 


A  Steady  and  Permanent  Income 

It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  an  estate  that  income  should  be 
paid  to  them  regularly,  and  that  it  should 
not  fluctuate  in  amount. 

The  securities  in  which  this  Company 
places  trust  funds  are  so  stable  and  so  con- 
servative, that  the  income  varies  very  little. 
Remittances  are  always  made  on  the  exact 
date  arranged. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources    over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general   banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LegaHel . .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqoeraz President 

J  M.  Donas Vice-President 

A.  Boasqnet .Secretory 

W.  F.  DnflV Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION   BRANCH.  S.  E.  Cor.  Mission  and  21st  Sts. 
PARK- PRESIDIO    DISTRICT    BRANCH.  S.   W.   Cor. 
Clement  and    7th  Ave.     HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH. 
S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 
June  29,  1918 

Assets $V.i.:^7.fVJV?o 

Deposits 55^775,50  i 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.28M30  A 1 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 284,897.11 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck.  President:  Geo.  Tou-ny. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager:  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pre-.; 
William  Herrmann.  Assistant  Cashier:  A  H. 
Mutter,  Secretary:  Win.  D.  Newhouse,  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick, 
General  Attorneys 

Boardof  Directors:  John  A.  Buck,  Geo.Tourny. 
E.T.  Kruse.  A.  H.  R.Schmidt.  I.  5.  Walter.  Hugh 
Goodfellow,  A.  Haas.  3.  N.  Van  Bergen.  Rot. ,-rt 
Dollar. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


NOTICE     OF    APPLICATION     OF     PETALUMA 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY.  A 
CORPORATION.  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY DISSOLUTION. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in    and    for    the    City    and    Couny   of    San    Fran- 
cisco— No.  90724;  Dept.  No.   1. 
In    the    Matter    of    the    Application    of    PETA- 
LUMA   BONDED    WAREHOUSE   COMPANY,   a 
corporation,    for   dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  application  of 
PETALUMA  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  for  a  decree  dissolving  said 
corporation,  has  been  filed  in  this  Court,  and  will 
be  heard  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1918,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  at 
the  court  room  of  said  Court,  Department  No.  1 
thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  directed  to  file  their  objections 
to  said  application  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

Dated:      San   Francisco,  Julv   2d,    1918 
(Seal)  H.   I.   MULCRE  Clerk. 

By   L.    T.    WELCH.    E 
PILLSBURY,   MADISON   &   SUT 
Attorneys    for    Appiicam, 

Standard  Oil  Building,   San  Fr 
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A  War  Book  by  an  American 

The  First  Shot  for  Liberty 

By  Corporal  Osborne  De  Varila 

Battery  C.  Sixth  l*.  S.  Field  Artillery. 

who  fired  the  first  shot  of  the 

American  Army. 

The  story  of  an  American  who 
went  over  with  the  first  Expedi- 
tionary Force  and  served  his 
country  at  the  front. 

Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 


THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

•  Love  Eternal. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  is  a  surprisingly  versa- 
tile writer.  He  has  forty-three  novels  and 
romances  to  his  credit  as  well  as  many  works 
on  history,  sociology,  and  agriculture.  Now 
he  still  further  extends  his  circumference  and 
gives  us  a  novel  of  pseudo-mysticism. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  out  of 
his  depth  and  that  he  has  neglected  to  make 
a  study  of  the  material  that  he  intended  to 
use.  Forty  years  ago  there  would  have  been 
no  need  to  make  a  study  of  apparitions,  ab- 
normal powers,  clairvoyance,  and  clairau- 
dience.  At  that  time  anything  "went,"  and 
a  prolific  fancy  would  carry  the  writer  any- 
where. But  nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 
Phenomenal  psychology  has  become  a  science, 
thanks  to  psychical  research.  The  novelist 
who  would  avail  himself  of  the  superhuman 
must  now  go  to  the  text-books  and  adjust 
himself  either  to  the  facts  or  to  what  are 
held  to  be  the  facts.  This  is  where  Mr.  Hag- 
gard fails.  The  terrible  woman  whom  he 
paints  for  us  under  the  name  of  Mme. 
Riennes  is  not  orthodox.  The  phenomena 
that  he  describes  are  beyond  the  pale.  The 
most  rabid  spiritualist  would  disown  them. 
And  incidentally  we  do  not  understand  why 
the  letters  written  by  Mme.  Riennes  contain 
no  misspellings  except  the  single  word 
"speerits." 

The  story  concerns  the  love  affairs  of  God- 
frey Knight;  son  of  a  detestable  country 
clergyman,  and  Isobel  Blake,  daughter  of  an 
equally  detestable  commercial  magnate.  The 
children  grow  up  together  and  fall  in  love  in  a 
childish  way,  but  are  separated  when  Godfrey 
goes  to  school  in  Switzerland.  Later  on  they 
renew  their  pledges  and  then  comes  the  war. 
Godfrey  is  wounded  and  he  finds  that  Isobel 
is  his  nurse,  and  we  need  hardly  indicate  what 
transpires.  The  intention  of  the  story  is  to 
sketch  the  influence  of  Godfrey's  poetic  and 
imaginative  nature  upon  the  more  practical 
and  materialistic  tendencies  of  Isobel,  but  the 
average  reader  will  probably  decide  that  he 
never  met  any  one  in  the  least  like  either 
Godfrey  or  Isobel.  And  we  doubt  if  he  will 
wish  to.  But  we  should  like  to  hear  more 
about  Allan  Quartermain. 

Love  Eternal.  By  H.  Rider  Haggard.  New 
York:    Longmans,    Green   &    Co.;    $1.50, 


Rubens. 

Louis  Hourticq,  in  his  life  of  Rubens,  trans- 
lated by  Frederick  Street,  succeeds  in  depict- 
ing a  great  man  as  well  as  a  great  artist. 
Rubens  lived  in  a  world  almost  as  distracted 
as  the  world  of  today,  and  Belgium  was  then, 
as  now,  the  centre  of  the  storm.  England 
was  on  the  brink  of  her  revolution  and  Flan- 
ders had  been  ravaged  north  and  south. 
Rubens,  writing  to  Lusterman  of  one  of  his 
last  pictures,  says:  "This  woman  in  mourn- 
ing, black-robed,  with  torn  veil,  stripped  of 
all  her  jewels  and  ornaments,  represents  un- 
happy Europe,  who  for  so  many  years  has 
suffered  pillage,  outrages,  and  miseries,  the 
results  of  which   are  beyond  expression." 

M.  Hourticq,  who  is  inspector  of  fine  arts 
of  the  city  of  Paris,  has  given  us  an  admirable 


All  Book8  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  simply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect '.or  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
nmes   of   every   description      Special   attention 
gi\ei<     wants. '    Send  ua  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

52    CARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
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combination  of  biography  and  art  criLicism. 
He  tells  us  of  the  family  life  of  Rubens,  his 
political  career — he  was  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land— and  of  the  school  of  painting  of  which 
he  was  the  leader  and  the  inspirer.  His  criti- 
cisms are  nearly  always  of  the  appreciative 
and  laudatory  kind,  although  he  tells  us  of 
the  consternation  created  by  Rubens  in  the 
ranks  of  conservatism.  His  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  biographies  that  we  have  read, 
as  important  to  the  student  of  great  men  as 
to  the  student  of  great  pictures. 

Rubens.     By  Louis  Hourticq.      Fully  illustrated. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


Immortality. 
The  science  that  was  once  bent  on  destroy- 
ing our  belief  in  immortality  seems  now  re- 
solved to  restore  it.  Psychology  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  theology,  and  perhaps  the  war  has 
been  more  potent  than  all  other  forces  in 
creating  a  demand  upon  both  of  them  for 
more  light,  or  even  a  willingness  to  ignore  all 
aid  in  favor  of  a  renewed  faith. 

Dr.  Snowden  has  now  arrayed  alike  the 
probabilities  and  the  facts.  He  appeals  to 
history,  to  reason,  and  to  evidence.  He 
sweeps  away  the  materialistic  position — if 
materialism  now  has  any  position — with 
the  rather  obvious  truism  that  the  brain  is 
the  instrument  of  consciousness,  and  that  the 
destruction  of  the  brain  does  not  imply  the 
destruction  of  consciousness,  any  more  than  a 
rupture  of  the  Atlantic  cable  implies  the  dis- 
appearance of  Europe.  The  phenomena  of 
psychical  research  come  in  for  a  share  of  Dr. 
Snowden's  attention,  perhaps  an  insufficient 
share,  but  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  The 
author's  main  appeal  is  to  reason,  and  neither 
to  phenomena  nor  to  authority.  He  presents 
a  case  that  is  based  upon  sound  judgment, 
and  he  does  it  so  well  and  so  convincingly 
as  to  satisfy  minds  that  are  free  from  preju- 
dice and  from  that  scientific  fanaticism  that 
has  usually  proved  itself  far  more  intolerant 
and  more  arrogant  than  the  religious  fanat- 
icism that  it  succeded. 

Can  We  Believe  in  Immortality?  By  James  H. 
Snowden,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company;  $1-25. 


In  the  Midst  of  Life 

This  volume  contains  twenty-six  short 
stories  or  sketches  by  Ambrose  Bierce.  Fif- 
teen of  them  relate  to  soldiers,  and  the  re- 
mainder co  civilians,  and  they  were  published 
for  the  first  ttme  in  1891.  In  their  new  form 
they  will  doublets  command  the  attention  of 
admiring  readers. 

But  it  is  to  be  feareJ  that  Ambrose  Bierce 
is  not  among  the  immortals,  a  fact  worthy  of 
attention  by  these  who  su^p-'se  that  the  chief 
equipment  of  the  writer  is  intellectual.  Am- 
brose Bierce  had  surprising  power,  descrip- 
tive, imaginative,  and  intellectual,  but  it  was 
destructive  power.  He  had  nothing  of  what 
the  French  call  spirituel,  a  word  that  can  not 
be  translated  into  English.  He  wrote  always 
from  the  ground  floor.  He  dealt  in  bitterness 
and  ironies.  He  made  us  hate,  but  very  sel- 
dom did  he  make  us  love.  None  the  less  Am- 
brose Bierce  remains  as  something  of  a  liter- 
ary prodigy-  His  place  in  the  anthology  and 
in  the  history  of  literature  is  secure.  But 
he  will  not  be  read  by  the  populace  at  large. 

In  the  Midst  of  Life.  By  Ambrose  Bierce. 
New  York:   Boni  &  Liveright. 


Women  of  the  War. 
This  record  of  the  war  activities  of  English- 
women is  a  fairly  inclusive  statement  of  the 
facts  from  what  may  be  called  the  personal 
point  of  view.  That  is  to  say  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  the  work  of  some  thirty  women 
representing  as  many  departments  of  efforts, 
benevolent  as  well  as  economic.  Thus  we 
are  told  of  Lady  Paget's  work  in  Serbia,  Miss 
Stoney's  work  in  the  X-Ray  department,  and 
Miss  Holden's  work  as  a  hospital  matron. 
No  book  of  reasonable  size  could  do  justice 
to  so  great  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  the 
author  has  made  a  good  and  typical  selection 
and  she  presents  it  interestingly  and  with  very 
many  good  portraits. 

Women  of  the  War.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Francis 
McLaren.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1.25. 

The  Modern  Library. 

The  Modern  Library,  that  commends  itself 
more  and  more  with  increased  familiarity, 
now  contains  two  books  of  plays  that  should 
find  a  warm  welcome  among  the  dramatically 
inclined.  The  first  is  by  Arthur  Schnitzler 
and  it  includes  "Anatol,"  "Living  Hours,"  and 
"The  Green  Cockatoo,"  translated,  and  well 
translated,  by  Grace  Isabel  Colbron  and  with 
an   introduction  by  Ashley  Dukes. 

The  second  volume  contains  six  plays  by 
Maeterlinck  and  it  takes  its  title  from  the 
first  of  them,  "A  Miracle  of  Saint  Antony." 
The  other  five  are  "Pelleas  and  Melisande," 
"The  Death  of  Tintagiles,"  "Aladdin  -  and 
Palomides,"  "Interior,"  and  "The  Intruder." 
The  fine  form  in  which  these  volumes  ap- 
pear and  their  low  price — 60  cents — make  ot 
them  something  of  a  phenomenon  in  the  world 
of  letters.  The  publishers  are  Boni  &  Live- 
right.,  Inc.,  New  York. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
According  to  a  report  that  has  just  come 
from  abroad,  the  author  of  "A  War  Nurse's  I 
Diary,"  whose  anonymity  is  still  preserved, 
has  now  been  made  assistant  matron  of  a  hos- 
pital on  the  Mediterranean.  The  wards  over 
which  she  has  entire  charge  at  night  occupy 
five  whole  floors.  Her  book  has  been  gen- 
erally voted  one  of  the  most  vivid  accounts 
that  has  yet  been  written  of  the  part  the 
nurses  are  playing  in  the  great  conflict  on 
the  other  side.  The  reason  for  this  doubt- 
less lies  in  the  fact  that  the  author  is  not 
simply  an  observer,  but  a  doer,  and  the  ex- 
periences which  she  describes  are  her  own. 

Flight-Commander  W.  G.  McMinnies.  au- 
thor of  "Practical  Flying,"  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  London  publication,  Motor 
Cycling,  and  was  the  winner  in  1913  of  the 
cycle-car  Grand  Prix  on  the  famous  Picardy 
course,  which  has  been  the  scene  of  recent 
fighting. 

Compton  Mackenzie,  author  of  "Carnival" 
and  "Sinister  Street"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.), 
made  so  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  join 
the  British  army  early  in  the  war  that  he 
almost  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  start  a  little  army  of  his  own. 
This  British  determination  never  failed  him, 
and  he  has  finally  been  awarded  a  place  with 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  English  fleet  and  is 
stationed  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  Lyman  B.  Sturgis,  for  many  years  with 
the  Macmillan  Company,  and  more  recently  of 
the  firm  of  Sturgis  &  Walton,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Century  Company,  and  began  his 
duties  with  them  on  July  1st.  Mr.  Sturgis 
will  be  connected  with  the  sales  department 
and  will  start  shortly  on  a  business  trip 
through  the  Middle  West. 

Margaret  Deland,  whose  most  recent  book, 
"Around  Old  Chester,"  is  published  by  the 
Harpers,  has  just  returned  from  France, 
where  she  has  been  actively  interested  in  war 
work  in  Paris.  In  "Around  Old  Chester"  the 
reader  meets  many  of  the  characters  that  ap- 
peared in  her  earlier  books,  "Dr.  Lavendar'> 
People"  and  "The  Awakening  of  Helen 
Richie,"  while  the  action  takes  place  in  Ola 
Chester,  stories  of  which  she  told  in  "Ola 
Chester  Tales." 

"All  we  know  concerning  the  lad  is  that  he 
is  at  Camp  Limburg,"  writes  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Hall,  the  mother  of  Captain  James  Norman 
Hall,  author  of  "High  Adventure,"  to  his  pub 
lisher,  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Cap- 
tain Hall,  who  was  shot  down  and  fell  be- 
hind the  German  lines  after  an  encounter 
with  a  "flying  circus,"  was  first  reported  dead, 
then  missing,  and  later  wounded  and  a  pris- 
oner of  war.  "We  have  had  no  direct  word 
from  him,"  his  mother  continues  in  her  let- 
ter, "and  the  suspense  as  to  his  treatment  is 
hard  to  endure.  After  reading  of  O'Brien'o 
story  of  his  own  escape  we  feel  that  perhaps 
it  isn't  much  worse  being  a  prisoner  of  war." 

Although  the  name  of  "Foch"  has  been  on 
every  tongue  in  this  country  since  the  great 
French  general  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Allied  armies,  surprisingly  little  is 
known  about  him.  The  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  has  just  published  the  first  story  of 
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Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porch ei 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work,  clear 
thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information ,  address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


DhAINh    jLHUUL    Santa  Barbara     :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thachers',  St.  Mark's, 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andover,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Riding, 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  lite  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


his  life  and  brilliant  military  career  to  appear 
in  English — "General  Foch :  An  Apprecia- 
tion," a  brief  but  comprehensive  account  by 
Major  R.  M.  Johnston,  author  of  "The  Corsi- 
can,"  "Bull  Run,"  etc.  The  book  has  a 
frontispiece  in  colors,  reproduced  from  a 
painting  of  the  general. 

News  comes  from  Los  Angeles  that 
Maurice  McLoughlin,  world  champion  tennis 
player,  whose  "Tennis  as  I  Play  It"  is  a 
standard  volume,  and  who  is  now  on  one  of 
Cncle  Sam's  cruisers,  was  recently  married 
to  a  young  lady  of  Pasadena. 


Artificial  and  substitute  hair  is  being  made 
in  Germany,  according  to  information  gath- 
ered by  commerce  reports,  which  says:  "The. 
importation  of  human  hair  from  China  has 
long  been  stopped.  The  surrogate  which  is 
being  used  is  really  a  substitute  for  silk.  At 
first  silk  hair  was  made,  but  the  sale  of  this 
article  was  forbidden  by  the  government.  For 
dolls,  glass  hair  is  made." 


SCHOOL  FOR  CREATIVE  EDUCATION 

The  Cora  L.  Williams  Institute 

Thousand  Oaks       •      -       Berkeley,  California 

Children  from  six  years  to  high  school  age.  Resi- 
dent and  day  pupils.  A  school  of  open  vistas  and 
a  broad  outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men  and 
women.  Combines  thorough  discipline  with  a  per- 
fect spontaneity. 


HpEST  follows  test.  Scientific 
■**  tests  by  expert  chemists,  man- 
ufacturing tests  by  expert  millers, 
practical  tests  by  expert  cooks  and 
bakers  —  all  this  before  a  Sperry 
Product  earns  the  privilege  to  carry 
the  Sperry  trademark.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  Sperry  Products  for 
66  years  is  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  Sperry  trademark  stands  for 
in  every  home. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Mud  and  Glory. 

Sergeant-Major  Georges  Lafond  was  in 
South  America  at  the  time  of  the  French 
mobilization.  He  returned  at  once  and  was 
assigned  to  the  machine-gun  sections  of 
Colonial  Infantry.  Wounded  at  one  of  the 
battles  of  Maisonette,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  army  and  devoted  himself  to  this  record 
of  personal  experiences,  to  which  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  contributes  a  preface. 

The  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  it  is 
that  it  is  distinctively  and  purely  French,  and 
saturated  with  that  undefinable  exaltation  that 
we  so  rarely  find  in  the  writings  of  other 
peoples.  Perhaps  there  is  not  an  incident 
here  that  is  without  its  like  in  many  other 
books  of  the  same  kind,  but  there  is  hardly 
a  paragraph  that  could  be  other  than  French. 
Curiously  enough,  we  find  a  story  identical 
with  that  told  of  Napoleon,  of  a  commander 
who  finds  a  sleeping  sentry  and  who  keeps 
his  watch  for  him,  saying:  "I'm  not  sleepy, 
and,  besides,  I  shall  sleep  well  tomorrow. 
1*11  mount  guard  tonight.  Sleep,  little  one, 
sleep.  We,  the  old,  have  lost  the  habit  of 
sleep." 

Covered  with  Mud  and  Glory.  By  Georges 
Lafond.  Translated  by  Edwin  Gile  Rich.  Bos- 
ton:   Small,    Maynard    &    Co. 


Enchanted  Hearts. 
A  lot  of  old  furniture  has  here  been  rubbed 
up  to  look  like  new  and  arranged  in  fresh 
and  pleasing  combinations.  There  is  the 
beautiful  young  girl  who  is  desperately  trying 
to  make  a  living  by  her  pen,  and  there  is  the 
millionaire  who  surreptitiously  buys  her  man- 
uscripts under  the  protective  shield  of  a  pub- 
lishing house.  But  the  millionaire  had  a 
younger  brother,  now  dead,  who  married  the 
sister  of  the  beautiful  girl,  and  then  divorced 
her  by  a  legal  quibble,  and  of  course  when 
the  beautiful  girl  learns  the  identity  of  her 
millionaire  benefactor  it  is  all  "off,"  so  to 
speak.  Or  at  least  it  would  have  been  all 
"off"  but  for  a  little  Cinderella  of  the  board- 
ing-house who  believes  firmly  in  the  inter- 
position of  fairies  and  whose  benevolent  di- 
plomacy brings  two  fond  hearts  together  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  the  last  page.  And  it 
may  be  said  that  the  little  Cinderella  becomes 
a  nuisance.  There  is  too  much  of  her.  Her 
part  is  grievously  overweighted.  Perhaps  the 
author  will  be  shocked  at  the  confession,  but 
we  much  prefer  the  daughter  of  the  boarding- 
house  keeper  to  any  of  the   other  characters. 

Enchanted      Hearts.       By      Darragh      Aldrirh. 
New    York:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 


Keeping  Up  with  William. 
Once  more  we  have  the  Honorable  Socrates 
Potter,  who  discourses  to  us  on  things  Teu- 
tonic and  whose  humor  is  quite  consistent 
with  a  certain  mordant  common  sense.  The 
morals  of  Germany,  we  are  told,  consist  of 
"taking  all  the  nots  out  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments," with  the  result  that  "every 
school,  every  pulpit,  every  newspaper,  every 
book,  became  a  pumping  station  for  hot  air 
impregnated  with  the  new  morals."  Ger- 
many's common  sense  is  "the  sense  that  is 
common  only  among  criminals,"  so  that  Ger- 
mans are  now  "burglars  in  this  great  house 
of  God  that  we  inhabit,  seeking  to  rob  it  of 
its  best  possessions."  The  proceeds  of  the 
book  will  be  devoted  to  the  fatherless  children 
of  France  and  Belgium. 

Keeping  Up  with  William.     By  Irving  Bachel- 
ler.     Indianapolis:    Eobbs-Merrill   Company;  $1. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Those  who  want  a  summarized  statement  of 
Germany's  iniquities  on  the  high  seas  will  find 
it  in  "The  German  Pirate,"  by  Ajax,  just  pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  (75 
cents).  It  is  the  kind  of  volume  to  be  kept 
close   at  hand  against  the  day  of  retribution. 

Sherman,  French  &  Co.  have  published  a 
volume  containing  two  plays  and  some  lesser 
poems  by  Mary  Stuart  Tyson.  It  is  entitled 
"From  the  Limbo  of  Forgotten  Things."  The 
first  play  relates  to  the  divorce  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  is  called  "The  Marriage  of  a 
King,"  and  the  second,  entitled  "On  the  Stair- 
way at  Blois,"  concerns  a  fancied  meeting 
between  lovers  in  the  ancient  castle. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  "Small 
Arms  Instructors'  Manual,"  compiled  by  the 
Small  Arms  Instruction  Corps  and  including 
Official  "C.  Special  Course"  ;  U.  S.  Rifle, 
Model  1917;  U.  S.  Rifle,  Model  1903;  U.  S. 
Rifle,  Model  1898 ;  Automatic  Pistol,  Model 
1911;  Revolvers,  Cal's  .45  and  .38;  Official 
Firing  Courses;  Designation  of  Targets;  Fire 
Direction  and  Control,  and  Use  of  Cover. 
Price,    60   cents. 

The  true  history  of  England  is  to  be  found 
in  the  document  chests  of  English  parishes, 
and  perhaps  these  will  one  day  be  adequately 
searched  and  recorded.  We  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  resulting  treasures  from  a  perusal 
of  "Memorials  of  a  Yorkshire  Parish,"  by  J. 
S.  Fletcher  (John  Lane  Company;  $2.50).  It 
is  described  as  "a  history  of  Darrington  in 
the  Wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,"  and  it  is  cer- 


tainly a  fascinating  story  of  advance  or 
retrogression — we  are  not  sure  which.  It  is 
attractively  illustrated. 

"Manual  of  Local  Defense,"  by  Major 
Henry  A.  Bellows  (Macmillan  Company;  $1), 
is  intended  to  make  clear  the  principles  under- 
lying the  organization  and  tactical  work  of 
all  types  of  local  defense  units,  and  to  sug- 
gest a  specific  programme  by  which  these  prin- 
ciples  can   be   applied. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  has  published 
"Letters  from  an  American  Soldier  to  His 
Father."  the  writer  of  the  letters  being  Cur- 
tis Wheeler,  second  lieutenant  of  Field  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  R.  Lieutenant  Wheeler  wisely 
avoids  military  disquisitions  and  confines 
himself  to  simple  spotlights  on  his  companions, 
duties,  and  environment.  The  letters  are 
valuable  as  being  reflections  from  the  mind  of 
a  brave  and  unselfish  soldier,  the  sort  of  sol- 
dier upon  whom  the  country  may  rely. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Good  Soldier"  the 
Macmillan  Company  has  published  a  collec- 
tion of  soldiers'  letters  with  short  biographical 
notes  of  the  writers  and  comments  by  N.  P. 
Dawson.  From  such  an  embarrassment  of 
wealth"  there  must  have  been  some  difficulty 
in  making  a  selection,  but  it  has  been  ad- 
mirably— one  might  say  movingly — done.  The 
letters  are  selected  from  those  of  many  na- 
tions and  they  cover  a  period  from  1914  to 
1917. 


New  Books  Received. 

Germany's  Commercial  Grip  of  the  World.  By 
Henri  Hauser.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;   $1.50. 

Germany's  economic  and  industrial  methods  of 
penetration. 

The   Cloud.      By  Sartell    Prentice.      New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
A  war  essay. 

European    Dramatists.      By    Archibald    Hender- 
son.    Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $2. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

'The  Good  Soldier."     Edited  by  N.  P.  Dawson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
A  selection   of  soldiers'    letters. 

The  TJ-Boat  Hunters.  By  James  R.  Connolly. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 

What  American  destroyers  are  doing  in  Eu- 
ropean waters. 

Ten  Months  in  a  German  Raider,  By  Captain 
John  Stanley  Cameron.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran   Company;    $1.25. 

A  personal   record. 

Genseric  King  of  the  Vandals  and  First  Prus- 
sian Kaiser.  By  Poultney  Bigelow,  M.  A.,  F.  R. 
G.  S.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A   page    of   ancient    history. 

Social  Insurance  in  the  United  States.  By 
Gurdon  Ransom  Miller.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurs 
&    Co.;    60    cents. 

Issued  in  the  National  Social  Science  Series. 

Pavannes  and  Divisions.  By  Ezra  Pound. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $2.50. 

A  collection   of   Mr.    Pound's  best  work. 

Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking.  By  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Hocking,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Yale 
University    Press;    $3. 

Nathaniel  William  Taylor  lectures  at  the  Yale 
School  of  Religion. 

Your  Negro  Neighbor.     By  Benjamin  Brawley. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  60  cents. 
The  place  of  the  negro  in  American  life. 

A  Traveler  in  War-Time.  By  Winston 
Churchill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25.  *     *' 

England   and   France  under  war  conditions. 

The  Three-Cornered  Hat.  By  Pedro  A.  de 
Alarcon.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.25. 

A  novel.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Jacob 
S.    Fassett,   Jr. 

Manual  of  Local  Defense.  By  Major  Henry 
A.  Bellows.  New  York:  The  Macmilian  Conv 
pany;    $1. 

The    principles   underlying   defense    organization 

E.  K.  Means.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Negro   stories. 

The  Poetry  of  George  Edward  Woodberry.  By 
Louis  V.  Ledoux.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;  $1. 

A  biographical  essay. 


It  costs  the  United  States  just  51  cents  a 
day  to  keep  each  German  interned  in  the  big 
colony  at  Hot  Springs,  North  Carolina,  or 
$176.15  apiece  per  year.  Of  that  51  cents  30 
cents  a  day  is  the  cost  of  food,  or  about  10 
cents  a  meal.  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining 
the  2300  Germans  during  the  past  year  has 
been  about  $400,000.  The  camp  itself  cost 
$125,000  to  build.  Probably  the  whole  bill 
will  be  submitted  to  Germany  when  the  war  is 
over,  as  no  doubt  the  German  government 
will  render  its  bill  for  the  upkeep  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners-of-war.  The  United  States  is 
caring  for  about  five  thousand  Germans  in 
all  camps  in  this  country  at  present,  though 
the  number  which  the  military  authorities  of 
the  United  States  undoubtedly  will  accumu- 
late in  France  will  be  many  times  that  before 
the  war  is  over. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Forebears  of  the  Hen. 

Writing  of  a  record  tour  of  tropical  China, 
Rop  Chapman  Andrews  puts  forward  an  in- 
teresting tale  of  a  survivor  of  the  aboriginal 
chickens.     He  says: 

"Although  there  were  no  houses  within  half 
a  mile  of  camp,  we  were  surprised  on  our 
first  night  to  hear  cocks  crowing  in  the 
jungle  (Yuan  Province,  tropical  China).  The 
note  was  like  that  of  the  ordinary  barnyard 
fowl,  except  that  it  ended  somewhat  more 
abruptly.  The  next  morning  we  discovered 
Chanticleer  and  all  his  harem  in  a  deserted 
rice  field,  and  he  flew  toward  the  jungle  in  a 
flash   of   red  and  gold. 

I  dropped  him  and  one  of  his  hens  with  a 
right  and  left  of  "sixes,"  and  found  that  they 
were  jungle  fowl  (Gallus  gallus)  in  full 
plumage.  The  cock  was  a  splendid  bird.  The 
long  neck  feathers  (hackles)  spread  over  his 
back  and  wings  like  a  shimmering  golden 
mantle,  but  were  hardly  more  beautiful  than 
the  black  of  his  under  parts  and  green  glossed 
tail.  Picture  to  yourself  a  "black-breasted  red 
game  cock"  and  you  will  have  him  in  all  his 
glory  except  that  his  tail  is  drooping  and  he 
is  more  pheasantlike  in  his  general  bearing. 
The  female  was  a  trim  little  bird  with  a  lilac 
sheen  to  her  brown  feathers  and  looked  ex- 
actly like  a  well-kept  "game  bantam"  hen. 


The  jungle  fowl  is  the  direct  ancestor  of 
our  barnyard  hens  and  roosters,  which  were 
probably  first  domesticated  in  Burma  and  ad- 
jacent countries  long  before  the  dawn  of 
authentic  history.  According  to  tradition  the 
Chinese  received  their  poultry  from  the  west 
about  1400  B.  C,  and  they  are  figured  in 
Babylonian  cylinders  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  B.  C.  Although  they  were 
probably  introduced  in  Greece  through  Persia, 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  how  and 
when  they  reached  Europe. 

While  Abdul  Hamid  was  still  upon  the 
throne  of  Turkey  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  College  at  Tarsus  sent  to  New 
York  for  a  large  consignment  of  text-books. 
In  due  time  all  except  the  chemistries  came 
safely.  At  first  the  president  could  not  find 
out  what  was  the  matter,  but  finally  the  com- 
missioner of  the  port  sent  for  him.  "It  is 
not  for  you  to  complain,"  said  that  officer, 
"but  it  is  for  you  to  give  thanks  to  Allah  that 
you  did  not  follow  your  diabolical  books  inio 
the  flames.  Here  is  one  copy  that  we  saved 
for  a  witness.  Not  all  of  its  deadly  ciphers 
could  we  read,  but  this  is  plain  even  to  the 
eye  of  a  babe."  Pointing  to  the  symbol,  H20, 
he  read,  with  triumphant  air  and  voice : 
"Hamid  II  is  nothing!" 


The  Kaiser  as  I  Knew  Him  for 
Fourteen  Years 

By  Arthur  N.  Davis,  D.  D.  S. 

Court  Dentist  to  the  German  Emperor 

NOW  APPEARING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  THE 

First  Installment  Appeared  Monday  Morning,  July  22 

Get  this  issue  and  read  the  first  chapter.  It 
will  create  an  interest  that  will  make  the  fol- 
lowing installments  irresistible. 


Practically  every  woman  in  Italy  from  six- 
teen to  sixty  is  a  war  nurse  or  a  volunteer 
war  worker,  according  to  latest  advices. 


This,  the  most  illuminating  narrative  on  the  German  War  Lord 
ever  presented,  has  been  written  by  an  American  dentist  who  treated 
the  Kaiser's  teeth  for  fourteen  years,  meanwhile  enjoying  a  confi- 
dential friendship  with  h;s  imperial  patient  extended  to  no  one  else 
outside  of  the  most  intimate  members  of  the  royal  staff. 


No  Part  of  this  Story  Has  Ever  Before  Been 
Told  to  the  Public 
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clever  musical  accompaniment  to  Doremouse's 
solemn  Nero  jag  in  the  second  act,  giving  it  a 
sort  of  historical  flavor. 

Lela  Bliss,  a  tall,  handsome  girl  with  a 
bright,  boldly-featured  face,  who  figured  as 
one  of  the  minor  principals,  has  the  air  of  be- 
ing somebody  and  a  personality — though  not 
a  voice — that  carries  over.  She  looks  as  if 
she  had  made  some  kind  of  a  hit  somewhere, 
and  she  carries  about  her  a  suggestion  of  fu- 
ture successes.  With  her  length  of  limb  she 
might  approximate  Charlotte  Greenwood's 
line  with  due  training,  which,  by  the  way,  she 
also  needs  vocally.  Nobody  knows  better  than 
the  vaudevillian  and  the  musical  comedy  ex- 
pert how  essential  it  is  to  make  dialogue 
reach  the  ears  of  the  public  with  apparent 
lack  of  effort  to  attain  success. 


Well,  what  do  you  know  about  that !  "Lock 
Pleasant"  isn't  vulgar.  (Please  excuse  slang, 
it  being  impossible  to  refrain  from  it  for  some 
days  after  seeing  the  piece  at  the  Cort.) 
Well,  at  any  rate,  although  there  may  be  a 
slight  threat  here  and  there,  and  there  was, 
of  course,  a  long  and  consistently  sustained 
case  of  booze,  on  the  whole  the  strong  carnal 
tinge  noticeable  in  Elmer  Harris*  "So  Long, 
Letty,"  and  "Canary  Cottage"  series  was, 
well,  really,  almost  conspicuous  by  its  ab- 
sence. 

Instead  we  are  offered  a  taking  little  story 
with  plenty  of  humorous  possibilities  to  it, 
the  which  are  carried  with  a  light  and  elastic 
tread  by  Walter  Catlett.  The  comedy  actually 
has  a  plot,  and  we  really,  truly,  find  ourselves 
hanging  on  its  developments  with  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  amused  interest,  clear 
up  to  the  final  curtain.  By  referring  to  the 
programme  we  discover  that  the  comedy  is 
founded  on  Gelett  Burgess'  "Love  in  a  Hurry," 
which  accounts  for  its  greater  coherence  and 
plot  interest. 

Love  in  a  hurry  it  certainly  is,  there  being 
ample  motive  provided  for  the  speedy  court- 
ship by  the  engaging  hero  of  three  ladies  of 
highly  diverse  charms,  for  the  inheritance  of 
a  cool  four  million  depends  on  his  round-up 
of  a  bride  before  12  o'clock  strikes.  Which 
12  o'clock,  noon  or  midnight,  figures  as  an 
incentive  for  Hall's  rapid  darts  from  one 
offended  fair  to  another,  the  tale  of  a  com- 
mercial wooing  finally  winding  up  at  mid- 
night with  love  instead  of  self-interest  for  the 
predominant  motive. 

The  piece  is  well  put  on.  the  music — which 
is  by  Harry  Piani — lively  and  expressive,  and 
a  good  enough  company  has  been  chosen  to 
give  gayety,  spontaneity,  and  even  finish  of 
its  kind  to  the  performance.  Walter  Catlett 
is,  of  course,  the  bright  particular  star,  but 
in  Juliette  Day  we  are  treated  to  a  charming 
little  leading  lady.  Pretty,  of  refined  and 
dainty  appearance  and  bearing,  she  admirably 
sustains  the  role  of  that  extra  nice  girl  who, 
in  our  indulgent  liking  for  the  lively  and  ir- 
repressible Hall  Bonnistelle,  we  wish  him  to 
eventually  capture. 

In  fact  there  are  two  motives  of  adequate 
strength  provided  upon  which  to  pivot  the 
lively  motive  of  the  play.  For  Hall  is  made 
very  likable  in  the  play,  and  Walter  Catlett 
proves  himself  a  master  hand  in  making  him 
more  so,  and  we  want  him  to  get  the  money 
and  the  right  girl.  Mr.  Catlett  pours  forth 
the  stream  of  voluble  and  amusing  nonsense 
which  makes  up  Hall's  conversation  with  that 
air  of  earnest  persuasiveness  with  which  good 
comedians  surprise  us  into  laughter.  His 
humor  is  not  all  calculation  and  technic,  for 
he  has,  or  seems  to  have,  the  natural  ex- 
uberance of  a  playful  baby  and  instinctive 
humor  well  controlled  by  a  keen  intelligence. 
He  knows  that  captious  element  the  public 
like  a  book,  and  he  has  them  hard  and  fast. 
Everything  he  says  and  does  and  looks  pleases 
them ;  his  appearance,  his  dress,  his  inflec- 
tions, which  make  us  laugh  every  time  with- 
out our  knowing  why,  his  silent  pantomime, 
and  the  quick  spontaneity,  the  rapid,  casual 
air  with  which  he  gets  in  a  chat  between  two 
dances,   or  a  dance  between  two  chats. 

_  Other  noticeably  good  principals  are  Marion 
Yantine,  who  with  her  modish  air,  pretty  and 
transforming  smile,  and  telling  gaze  pleased 
the. audience  as  the  beguiling  widow,  and  Vir- 
ginia Foltz,  smart,  mannish,  and  independent, 
as  the  suffragette. 

James  Gleason  had  a  rather  strenuous  job 
in  the  role  of  the  boozy  lawyer,  and  came 
through  all  right,  with  hiatuses  in  the  laughter 
here  and  there,  and  none  of  the  remaining 
players  but  were  bright,  easy,  and  attractive 
in  carrying  on  the  mood  appropriate  to  mu- 
sical comedy. 

In  respect  to  voices  no  one  was  very  richlv 
endowed,  but  the  vocal  outfit  was  sufficient  to 
carry  the  thing  through  with  spirit.  They 
h...  .n't  a  beauty  chorus,  but  the  bridal  cos- 
tume in  "A  Treasured  Souvenir"  was  enor- 
mously becoming  to  the  girls,  several  of 
whom  straightway  stepped  from  the  classi- 
fication of  "doubtful"  to  "really  pretty." 

"A  Treasured  Souvenir,"  with  its  bridal 
n.  and  the  recurrent  refrain  borrowed 
e  "Lohengrin"  Wedding  March,  was 
'lie  chorus  hits,  of  which  there  were 
or*..  "Look  Pleasant,"  "It's  in  Her  Eyes," 
opening  chorus  to  the  second  act  are 
ng  .lie  hits,  and  the  composer  contrived  a 


'THE  RIVALS.' 


Once  upon  a  time  I  discovered  and  boldly 
avowed  an  indifference  to  the  famous  old 
comedies  that  time  and  the  genius  of  their  au- 
thors had  made  classics.  I  remember  the  aw- 
ful shock  this  gave  to  several  people  whose 
respect  for  the  conventions  was  even  more 
deeply  rooted  than  their  admiration  for  the 
plays.  I  know  now  what  was  the  matter.  A 
second-class  company  was  then  playing  a  se- 
ries of  these  plays,  and  not  giving  to  their 
audiences  genuine  interpretations  of  the  ideas 
of  the  author. 

When  comparatively  inexperienced  players, 
such  as  members  of  the  Players'"  Club,  attempt 
a  representation  of  plays  that  were  written 
out  of  their  own  time,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
expect  illuminating  work.  All  the  same  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  do,  and  is  in  the  nature  of 
an  interesting  experience  and  experiment 
However,  in  giving  "The  Rivals"  they  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  backed  up  by  the  tried 
and  sterling  work  of  those  two  veterans  of  the 
boards  William  H.  Crane  and  Emelie  Melville. 
Thus  the  performance  of  the  famous  old 
Sheridan  comedy,  which  took  place  at  the 
Greek  Theatre  last  Saturday  evening  before 
an  audience  of  several  thousand,  was  an 
artistic  success.  Naturally  the  younger  players 
were  cast  into  the  shade.  Nevertheless  so 
carefully  had  they  been  trained  and  rehearsed 
into  blending  their  style  and  manner  with 
the  old-fashioned  atmosphere  of  the  play  that 
it  was  strictly  preserved.  We  do  not  have 
to  chronicle  a  single  departure  on  the  part  of 
the  company  from  the  tone  suitable  to  a  com- 
edy of  this  nature,  and  several  of  the  players 
were   notably   successful   in   this   respect. 

This    may    be    said    in    particular    of    Mr 

August  Aguire,  who,  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger, 

showed    the    mellow    self-possession    of    that 

■  Irish    fire-eater   and   the    easy   flourish   of   his 

manners. 

Mr.  William  Rainey — whose  youthful  tal- 
ents for  the  drama  must  now  be  temporarily 
submerged  while  this  favorite  of  the  company 
goes  to  a  military  camp  to  learn  soldiering — 
showed  his  usual  thoroughness  in  his  imper- 
sonation of  Bob  Acres,  whom  he  made,  per- 
haps, almost  too  grotesquely  ugly  and  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  degree  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  appearance  and  manner  designed 
by  his  creator.  Nevertheless,  as  with  Mrs. 
Tanner,  Mr.  Rainey  is  more  at  home  in  legiti- 
mate tragedy  than  in  legitimate  comedy. 

Mrs.  Pearl  King  Tanner  was  not  well  cast. 
Although  temperamentally  adapted  to  portray 
women  of  intense  emotionalism,  she  is,  how- 
ever, too  intelligent  in  her  work  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  able  to  depict  a  goose  of  a 
girl  who  is  steeped  in  romantic  silliness,  and 
performances  of  "The  Rivals"  are  too  rare  to 
enable  one  to  recall  whether  other  Lydias 
were  more  successful  in  making  audiences 
indulgent  to  their  folly. 

Rafaele  Brunetto  had  an  appropriately  fine 
appearance  and  manner  as  Captain  Absolute, 
and  Arthur  Keith,  who  left  for  France  next 
day,  displayed  considerable  abandon  in  his 
humorous  depiction  of  the  half-shrewd  and 
wholly  ridiculous  servant  David.  The  few- 
remaining  roles  were  carefully  handled,  and 
the  audience,  consisting  in  large  part,  no 
doubt,  of  the  summer  school  students,  were 
very  receptive  to  the  old-fashioned  humor  of 
the  piece. 

The  two  chief  roles  call  for  different  kinds 
of  characterization,  Sir  Anthony  being  swayed 
by  every  gust  that  blows,  while  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop  is  majestically  rooted  in  a  vast  ruffled, 
flounced,  and  well-corseted  self-sufficiency. 
Mr.  Crane's  voice  did  not  earn-  quite  as  well 
as  usual,  but  in  spite  of  this  handicap  this 
fine  old  apostle  of  Americanism  contrived  to 
get  very  thoroughly  under  the  British  skin 
of  Sir  Anthony  and  to  make  the  audience 
follow  and  enjoy  every  one  of  that  engaging 
old  autocrat's   changes  of  moods. 

In  spite  of  her  long  experience  on  the 
boards  I  was  scarcely  prepared  for  the  fine, 
legitimate  flavor  Mrs.  Melville  gave  to  her 
Mrs.  Malaprop.  It  was  an  admirable  piece 
of  work,  in  which  every  point  was  made  tt, 
tell;  and  that  without  apparent  effort.  The 
lady  also  made  a  very  fine  appearance,  be- 
stowing upon  the  self-satisfied  dame  a  suit- 
able majesty  of  apparel. 

What  was  particularly  enjoyable,  however, 
in   these   two    representations   was   the    excel- 


lent reading  given  to  the  lines  by  the  two 
veteran  players. 

And  there  was  no  difficulty  in  hearing  them, 
the  acoustics  of  the  Greek  Theatre  being  such 
as  to  induce  a  fierce  longing  to  have  some 
of  our  San  Francisco  theatres  undergo  mod- 
ern treatment  in  this  respect. 

Needless  to  say  the  night  was  lovely. 
Berkeley  always  celebrates  these  occasions  by 
having  particularly  beautiful  night  weather, 
the  moon  subscribing  thereto  by  shedding  its 
full-orbed  majesty  of  light  on  the  vast  au- 
ditorium. 


THE  BIGGER  PUBLIC. 

Besides  their  valuable  experience  in  the 
putting  on  of  "The  Rivals"  the  members  of 
the  Little  Theatre  Company  have  been  facing 
a  bigger  public  than  they  are  accustomed  to 
in  Oakland,  the  management  of  the  Bishop 
Play  House  having  made  the  musical  section 
an  offer  for  a  summer  season  of  light  opera 
which  has  been  running  at  that  house.  The 
singing  contingent  accepted,  and  "The  Mi- 
kado" and  "Patience"  were  revived,  and  un- 
der Mr.  Reginald  Travers'  direction  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy"  and  "The  Mascot" 
were   prepared   and   put   on. 

The  strenuous  work  of  appearing  nightlj 
before  the  public  has  caused  some  of  the 
members  to  drop  out  and  take  their  summer 
vacation,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  they  have 
digested  a  number  of  new  ideas.  One  of 
them,  probably,  is  that  the  stage  director  of 
the  club  does  extremely  thorough  work ;  more 
so  than  many  of  men  in  the  more  strictly 
commercial  world.  They  say  of  Mr.  Travers 
that  he  is  stricter  than  the  strictest  and 
that  he  does  his  work  more  particularly  for 
the  love  of  it,  being  one  of  the  minor  propor- 
tion of  humanity  whose  highest  interest  is 
not  money -getting.  Another  realization  is 
that  they  have  been  enjoying  a  golden  age 
of  happiness  within  the  last  two  years,  since 
they  more  completely  regulated,  systematized, 
and  organized  their  aggregation  of  players 
and  commenced  playing  before  their  small 
but  growing   uptown   public. 

Now  changes  are  coming  on.  The  au- 
ditorium of  the  little  uptown  theatre  is  to  be 
increased,  even  while  the  personnel  of  the 
rising  company  is  diminished.  Several  of  the 
young  men  have  gone  into  training  at  the 
military  camps.  Mr.  Rainey,  the  recognized 
pride  of  the  club,  made  his  last  appearance 
in  "The  Rivals,"  preceding  his  entry  into 
military  training.  Mr.  Edward  Fuld,  the 
former  business  manager,  has  gone  into  the 
navy.  Miss  Elliott,  one  of  the  young  beau- 
ties of  the  Players'  Club,  has  become  a  pro- 
fessional actress,  having  emphatically  made 
good  in  several  Alcazar  productions.  Miss 
Carolyn  Caro  has  also  had  an  engagement  at 
the  Alcazar  and  satisfied  her  public. 

In  fact  success,  recognition,  and  change 
came  simultaneously.  Many  personages  in 
the  professional  world  of  acting  have  been 
taking  an  increasingly  keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Little  Theatre,  managers  from 
both  sides  of  the  bay  turning  up  almost  regu-  | 
larly   to   take   in   each   change   of   programme.  | 

And  the  list  of  honored  and  honorary  mem-  I 
bers  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Be- 
sides Margaret  Anglin  and  Messrs.  William 
Crane,  John  Drew,  and  Henry  Miller,  later 
additions  of  noted  players  who  have  en- 
couraged the  infant  organization  in  its  am- 
bition by  becoming  honorary  members  are 
Mr.  Otis  Skinner,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Mantell ;  and  most  recently  Mrs.  Eme- 
lie  Melville. 

The  players  of  the  Little  Theatre  also  dis- 
covered, when  they  left  its  sheltering  walls, 
that  a  public  is  not  one  and  indivisible ;  or 
to  quote  from  Archibald  Henderson's  very 
thoughtful  and  analytic  volume,  "The  Chang- 
ing Drama"  (published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.),  "there  is  no  such  thing  as  'the  public,' 
but  innumerable  publics." 

The  public  at  the  Little  Theatre  is  often 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "high-brow." 
The  "submerged  tenth,"  or  half,  more  prob- 
ably, regard  thirty  -year-old  operas  as  "high- 
brow." What  a  rich  joke  to  revert  thirty  or 
more  years  back  to  the  play-going  London  and 
Parisian  populace  who  eagerly  patronized  in 
drives  the  theatres  putting  on  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  pieces  and  those  merry  opera  bouffes 
belonging  to  the  school  led  by  Jacques  Offen- 
bach. To  think  that  three  or  four  decades 
have  so  sanctified  these  merry  and,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Parisian  operas,  not  wholly  in- 
nocuous compositions  as  to  classify  them 
among  the  "high-brows."  It  is  a  joke,  but 
I  am  not  sure  on  whom.  But  it  seems  to 
rae  that  it  is  on  those  blissfully  ignorant  mal- 
contents who  recently  said  of  "Patience"  in 
their  bewilderment  that  "the  characters  were 
all  nuts."  So  they  are,  dear  innocents,  al- 
though not  in  the    tray  you  mean. 

To  many  of  us  the  Gilbertian  fun  is  ever 
fresh  and  new.  The  charm  of  the  revived 
old  French  pieces  lies  in  their  music.  It  is 
so  full  of  spirit  and  character,  even  of  dis- 
tinction, as  compared  to  the  sweetly  innocu- 
ous  strains  of  modern  musical  comedy. 

As  to  the  fun,  well,  in  the  intensely  respect- 
able   hands    of    American    performers    it   has 


wholly  evaporated,  and  the  comedians  in  a 
revived  opera  bouffe  are  obliged  to  work 
like  horses  over  the  patched,  remodeled,  but 
intractable  forms  of  French  humor. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


German  newspapers  recently  received  at 
Amsterdam  contain  a  bit  of  American  "news" 
of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  transla- 
tion :  "In  Bloomington  bachelor  life  is  of- 
ficially discovered.  An  investigating  commis- 
sion discovered  that  a  great  number  of  young 
ladies,  widows,  widowers,  and  bachelors  were 
each  occupying  large  houses.  If  they  should 
marry  their  houses  could  be  turned  over  to 
other  families  to  live  in,  and  a  great  deal  of 
expense,  such  as  lighting,  heating,  etc.,  could 
be  eliminated.  So  the  women  were  given  the 
privilege  to  demand  a  husband,  and  no  citi- 
zen is  permitted  to  refuse  to  marry  a  woman 
who  demands  him  provided  he  is  able  to  sup- 
port a  family.  In  desperate  cases,  where  the 
man  persists  in  his  refusal  to  marry,  a  com- 
promise may  be  effected  which  would  compel 
the  man  to  keep  in  his  house  and  feed  three 
orphans  or  two  cripples  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  The  same  measures  are  to  be  in- 
troduced  all   over  the   United   States." 


There  is  one  dog  in  London  which,  were 
its  duties  known,  we  should  all  join  in  voting 
an  extra  ration  (says  the  London  Chronicle). 
It  is  the  ears  of  an  entire  household.  All  the 
human  members  of  the  family  are  deaf  and 
dumb.  The  dog  answers  the  door.  That  is 
to  say,  when  it  hears  a  knock  or  a  ring,  ii 
conveys  the  information  to  its  betters  by 
barks,  which  are  detected  by  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  its  mouth,  by  wagging  its  tail,  and 
in  the  last  resort  by  gently  pawing  its  master 
or  mistress  and  running  towards  front  or  back 
door. 


During  the  past  year  nearly  60,000  letters, 
many  including  detailed  plans,  were  received 
from  the  inventive  genius  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  con- 
cerning methods  for  combating  the  German 
U-boats. 


Lamps 

to 

suit 

the  most 

particular 


— In  spite  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  merchan- 
dise in  these  trying  times — 
our  stock  of  lamps  has  never 
been  so  complete  as  at  the 
present  time. 

— Here   you   will    find 

lamp  shades  of  every  shape 
and  hue.  Standards  in  ma- 
hogany, gold  lacquer  and 
metal.  Copies  taken  from  the 
French,  Italian  and  Chinese. 

— And    for    the    more 

discriminating  —  competent 
men  from  our  Studio  of  In- 
tenor  Decoration  await  the 
opportunity  to  help  you — no 
matter  how  difficult  the 
problem. 

Ranging  in  price  from 

$2.95  to  $250 


Interior  Decorators 
Furniture —  Carpets — R  ugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Last  Week  of  "Polly  with  a  Past." 
David  Belasco's  latest  offering  to  theatre- 
goers of  this  city,  "Polly  with  a  Past,"  has 
made  a  strong  impression,  the  result  being 
that  seats  for  the  third  and  final  week,  com- 
mencing with  next  Monday  night,  are  much 
in  demand.  The  cast  comes  here  right  off 
Broadway  with  Ina  Claire,  Cyril  Scott,  H. 
Reeves-Smith,  and  all  the  others  who  have 
served  so  well  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
pronounced  hits  of  the  day. 

Ina  Claire,  the  latest  and  youngest  acqui- 
sition to  the  Belasco  fold,  is  making  her  first 
appearance  here  and  she  brings  her  audience 
to  her  feet  in  a  just  tribute  to  so  convincing 
and  artful  a  performance  as  she  offers  as 
Polly  Shannon.  No  Sunday  performances  are 
given. 

"Polly  with  a  Past"  will  not  be  seen  in 
Oakland,  

"Look  Pleasant"  at  the  Cort 

Most  agreeable  light  summer  entertainment 
is  "Look  Pleasant,"  Oliver  Morosco's  new- 
est "comedy  with  music,"  which  opened  at  the 
Cort  Theatre   last   Monday  night. 

Walter  Catlett  is  the  star  of  "Look  Pleas- 
ant" and  as  Hall  Bonnistelle,  photographer, 
furnishes  the  major  portion  of  the  fun  in  that 
distinctive  way  familiar  to  local  theatre- 
goers- 

Charming  Juliette  Day.  Marion  Vantine, 
Lela  Bliss,  Jack  Pollard,  Virginia  Foltz, 
Frank  Darien,  David  Butler,  and  other  players 
well  known  to  local  audiences  are  capitally 
bestowed,  and  the  chorus  is  an  unusually 
pretty  one. 

The  book  of  "Look  Pleasant"  is  "by  Elmer 
Harris,  the  lyrics  by  Ballard  MacDonald,  and 
the  score  by  Harry  Piani.  Harry  James  in- 
terprets the  music  with  his  characteristic 
spirit.  The  second  week  of  the  engagement 
begins   Sunday  night,  July  28th. 


comer  and  a  soprano  of  great  talent.  A  few 
seasons  ago  she  was  prima  donna  of  the  com- 
pany that  toured  the  world  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Puccini,  and  has  lately  arrived 
from  South  America.  A  chorus  of  ten  will 
be  part  of  the  company,  and  Ugo  Barducci, 
who  made  such  a  hit  as  conductor  at  the 
Washington  Theatre,  will  again  be  at  the 
piano  and  will  be  assisted  by  Augusto  Seran- 
toni  at  the  organ.  A  popular  scale  of  prices 
has  been  arranged  and  ought  to  make  the 
Latin  Quarter  Opera  Company's  stay  a  wel- 
come one.  Friday,  July  26th,  "Ernani"  will 
be  sung  and  Sunday,  July  28th,  "Otello." 


THE  REPAIR  SHOP. 


By  R.  J.  Magill. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The      Orpheum      announcement      for     next 
week  are  of  extraordinary  interest. 

Derwent  Hall  Caine,  named  by  the  London 
Post  as  England's  greatest  romantic  actor, 
and  only  son  of  the  famous  Manx  author,  Sir 
Hall  Caine,  will  make  his  first  appearance  in 
this  city  and  will  present  his  father's  maiden 
one-act  effort,  "The  Iron  Hand."  It  is  a 
stirring  playlet  founded  on  the  Kaiser's  speech 
at  Potsdam — that  infamous  speech  the  cold 
brutality  of  which  probably  has  never  been 
equaled  in  the  history  of  the  world — that  hor- 
rible speech  in  which  the  Kaiser  said  to  his 
new  recruits,  among  other  things,  "Children  of 
my  guard,  you  are  now  my  soldiers — mine  body 
and  soul !  You  have  sworn  to  obey  all  my 
commands.  From  this  day  on  you  must  know 
but  one  enemy  and  that  enemy  is  my  enemy. 
And  if  I  command  you  some  day  to  fire  upon 
your  own  relatives — your  fathers  and  mothers, 
sisters  and  brothers,  perhaps— remember  your 
oath  and  obey!"  Sir  Hall  Caine  with  that 
subtle  master  touch  and  plastic  vocabulary 
that  have  distinguished  his  works  in  the  past, 
among  them  "The  Manxman"  and  "The  Chris- 
tian," has  fashioned  a  literary  gem  in  one 
act  out  of  the  Potsdam  incident.  The  lead- 
ing role,  that  of  a  young  Belgian  lieutenant, 
is  played  by  Derwent  Hall  Caine,  the  au- 
thor's son.  who  helps  no  little  to  make  "The 
Iron  Hand"  unforgettable  because  he  has 
been  able  to  assimilate  some  of  the  feelings 
and  spirit  that  prompted  his  father  to  write 
this  playlet.  Mr.  Caine  is  supported  by  a 
splendid  cast  of  eight  major  players. 

George  Moran  and  Charles  Mack,  who 
style  themselves  "the  Two  Black  Crows."  are 
among  the  funniest  and  most  original  of 
blackface   comedians. 

Lew  Madden  and  Gene  Ford  will  present 
a  sketch  entitled  "Monday  Morning,"  the 
scene  of  which  is  a  rehearsal  of  the  different 
acts  booked  to  appear  in  a  vaudeville  theatre. 
The  Yerxa  Twins,  remarkably  clever  chil- 
dren who  have  met  with  great  success  in  the 
different  vaudeville  theatres  in  which  they 
have  appeared,  will  introduce  songs  and 
dance  in  a  variety  of  costumes. 

Henri  de  Vries'  production  of  the  success- 
ful comedy-drama  "Camouflage,"  Marie  Nord- 
strom in  new  imitations.  Lowell  B.  Drew  and 
Yesta  Wallace  in  "At  the  Soda  Fountain," 
and  the  Equilli  Brothers  in  their  wonderful 
equilibristic  feats  will  also  be  included  in 
the  programme. 

Carl  Jorn,  the  famous  Russian  tenor,  who 
"has  scored  such  a  brilliant  musical  triumph, 
will    change    his    programme   daily. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Allied  Nations  Of- 
ficial War  Films  will  conclude  the  perform- 
ance.   

Latin  Quarter  Opera  Ccmpany. 
A  season  of  summer  opera  was  opened 
Tuesday.  July  2->d.  at  llie  Liberty  Theatre  and 
performances  will  be  given  three  times  weekly, 
every  Tuesday.  Friday,  and  Sunday.  The  first 
offering  of  the  company  was  Verdi's  "Otello," 
with  Luigi  Pogi,  Antoinette  Rizzi,  Paul 
Galazzi,  Aristide  Neri.  Marie  Galazzi,  and 
Evariste  Alibertini  in  the  principal  roles.  An- 
toinette Rizzi,  who  sang  Desdemona,  is  a  new- 


The  outstanding  feature  of  this  place  is  the 
excitement.  After  the  regular  habits  and 
peacefuiness  of  the  firing  line  a  base  hos- 
pital is  too  feverish — life  is  fast  and  furious. 
For  instance,  yesterday  they  lost  a  bolster 
slip.  Lord  knows  I  would  have  given  them 
another  dozen  if  I  could  have  got  up  to 
buy  them.  But  no,  they  must  have  that 
special  one:  they  searched  the  cupboard  and 
lockers  and  beds,  and  they  counted — there 
were  four  sisters,  three  orderlies,  a  quarter- 
master, and  a  chorus  of  V.  A.  D.'s,  and  they 
all  counted  differently  at  once — and  then  they 
searched  us.  I  don't  sleep  much  at  night 
now  that  I  can't  hear  the  guns,  and  I  try  to 
make  it  up  in  the  afternoon.  Four  times 
they  woke  me  up  to  count  my  bolster  slip, 
until  I  managed  to  chuck  it  on  the  floor.  It 
had  not  been  there  long  before  a  sister 
pounced  upon  it  like  Suthers  on  a  profiteer, 
and  claimed  it  for  the  missing  one.  What 
will  happen  later  I  dread  to  think.  Perhaps 
I  shall  be  put  on  light  diet  forever. 

Light  diet  is  chicken  and  fish.  Three 
weeks  ago  I  would  have  given  a  sovereign 
each  for  fish,  and  paid  for  fowls  with  pre- 
cious stones.  Now  I  am  hungering  for  a  good 
honest  fillet  of  tinned  Argentine  beef  and  a 
toothsome  biscuit.  I  get  wine — horrid,  vine- 
gary stuff  that  loosens  your  teeth  and  makes 
holes  in  your  pyjamas  when  you  spill  it.  I 
alwavs  spill  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  spill  all  sorts  of 
things,  and  am  rapidly  reducing  the  staff  to 
nervous  prostration.  You  must  understand 
I  am  bound  tightly  round  with  bandages,  and 
sewn  up  inside  with  piano  wire.  They  come 
every  morning  with  a  litle  truck,  like  the  old 
chap  carries  liqueurs  on  at  Frascati's,  only 
this  has  scissors  and  things  in  glasses  full  of 
antiseptic. 

They  strap  me  up  so  well  that  it  is  only 
by  superhuman  efforts  I  manage  to  get  un- 
done by  the  next  morning  in  time  to  be  done 
up  again.  And  so  we  go  on.  This  makes  it 
difficult  for  me  to  do  various  things,  but  this 
morning  I  managed  to  push  my  shaving  water 
over  and  He  in  it  until  they  came  to  wash  me. 
One  of  the  V.  A.  D.'s  fainted  outright.  The 
other  was  more  of  the  Joan  of  Arc  type;  she 
fetched  an  orderly  and  the  sister.  The  sister 
fetched  more  V.  A.  D.'s  and  more  orderlies, 
and  you  could  hear  nothing  but  lamentations 
and  gnashings  of  teeth.  In  fact  it  was  like 
some  one  laying  bricks  with  a  file.  I  tried 
to  pretend  I  was  asleep  for  some  lime,  but 
it  was  no  use.  They  undid  me,  dried  me,  put 
on  new  sheets,  dried  me  again,  undid  me 
again  and  washed  me,  slapped  me,  and  tucked 
me  in  severely,  so  severely  that  I  went  blue 
in  the  face,  and  only  just  burst  the  edge  of 
the  bedclothes  open  in  time.  In  revenge  they 
washed  me  again  the  same  morning,  which 
I  consider  it  a  dirty  trick  when  a  chap  can 
not  help  himself.  Some  day  I  am  going  to 
leave  a  cigarette  in  bed  and  burn  holes  in  the 
sheets,  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  stop  my 
smoking,  so  I  shall  have  to  wait  till  I  have 
had  two  cups  of  tea  one  morning  and  feel  as 
if  I  did  not  care. 

The  sun  is  quite  exciting,  too.  I  am  in  a 
room  which  contains  two  of  us,  both  serious 
cases.  The  other  fellow  is  also  a  gunner, 
who  was  F.  O.  O.  in  the  last  do,  and  got  shot 
through  the  chest  and  arm.  We  chucked  talk- 
ing shop  after  the  first  day,  and  the  great 
question  is,  as  the  sun  gets  lower  in  the  sky 
towards  autumn,  will  it  shine  between  the  two 
sheds  outside  and  into  the  room  or  will  it 
commence  to  set  before  it  gets  so  far.  We 
are  anxiously  waiting,  and  every  day  draws  it 
nearer.  Possibly  one  of  us  will  be  in  Blighty 
before  we  know,  in  which  case  the  other  will 
write  and  tell  him. 

Blighty — do  you  wonder  at  excitement  ? 
Over  all  hangs  the  magic  word  "evacuation." 
which  brings  visions  of  swift  cars  and  deft 
orderlies,  stretchers  covered  with  blankets. 
"Have  you  got  your  ticket  all  right,  sir?" 
Then  the  lights  of  the  steamer  at  the  quay. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  raining,  and  the  lights  will 
shine  in  the  puddles.  It  will  come  at  night, 
with  footsteps  along  the  corridors,  and  doors 
openintr.  Romantic  things  like  this  are  better 
in  the  quiet  and  darkness.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  want  to  leave,  they  are  all  so  kind,  hut 
what  would  you  ? 

It's  going  to  be  a  great  day  tomorrow. 
King  nnd  I  are  going  to  sit  up  for  an  hour. 
He  has  been  lying  on  his  back  for  eight  weeks 


without  a  move.  I  should  go  raving  mad. 
It  worried  me  at  the  C.  C.  S.  to  watch  the 
heads  opposite,  now  one  way  on  the  pillow, 
now  the  other,  and  to  try  and  guess  what  was 
round  the  corner  of  the  door  that  made  such 
a  funny  shadow.  I  have  not  seen  King  yet ; 
he  has  got  a  great  voice.  Wonder  if  he  has 
a  moustache,  or  looks  old.  He  says  the  idea 
of  putting  his  feet  to  the  floor  already  makes 
him  feel  akin  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Noises  appeal  when  one  can  not  see  far. 
I  know  every  bugler  in  the  district,  and  I 
hear  every  call  from  "Reveille"  to  "Lights 
Out."  I  like  ours  best.  His  "Retreat,"  at 
sundown,  brings  back  the  rolling  plain  and 
white  tents  of  England  and  peace — till  I  feel 
for  my  handkerchief  and  blow  my  nose. 

Then  there  is  the  gramaphone  upstairs. 
There  are  two  patients  who  borrow  it ;  one 
plays  fox-trots  till  the  other  tears  his  hair — 
I  can  almost  hear  him  do  it.  Then  he  must 
seize  the  thing  forcibly  and  commence  on 
classic  stuff.  Pity  that  he  only  gets  as  far 
as  the  "Poet  and  Peasant"  before  bedtime 
every  night.  Some  day  I  shall  drop  him  a 
note  and  ask  him  to  turn  the  records  over 
and  start  at  the  bottom  for  once. 

There  are  aspects  of  this  game  of  war  that 
do  not  reach  home.  King  tells  me  that  the 
long  shed  across  the  way  with  bars  on  the 
windows  is  for  mental  cases,  and  that  he  has 
seen  them,  dressed  in  the  familiar  blue, 
pacing  round  like  animals.  Beyond  are  cells, 
padded.  True,  if  the  risks  make  the  sport, 
this   is  the  life. 

And  the  nurses?  Is  it  fair  to  ask?  To  a 
man  starved  and  blunted  by  long  months  in 
hell,  thrown  in  ceaseless  contact  with  his  fel- 
lows at  their  worst — and  best,  with  life  ele- 
mental and  tragic  always,  to  come  suddenly 
from  the  blood-stained  slush  of  war  to  this 
atmosphere  of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  to 
talk  to  neat,  clean,  calm,  and  well-bred  Eng- 
lishwomen, is  past  realization. 

One  can't  talk  properly  at  first,  one's  speech 
seems  guttural  and  rough,  the  words  are  ill- 
chosen  and  slangy,  pronunciation  is  slipshod. 
One  snuffles  and  clears  one's  throat.  But  it 
passes  in  a  few  days. 

I  hated  being  tidied  up  at  first.  It  used  to 
take  me  hours  to  make  a  nest  of  the  bed  and 
curl  up  comfortably,  then  the  dressing  sister 
used  to  come  and  tidy  me  up  again.  She  did 
it  twenty  times  a  day,  and  she  never 
grumbled,  only  smiled,  and  said,  "You  boys!" 
She  is  a  great  woman.  She  smiles  all  day, 
and  we  smile  in  return — yet  the  sights  she 
sees  and  dresses  daily  would  unnerve  a  can- 
nibal. 

But  the  yellow-haired  girl  is  dangerous. 
She  reads,  and  I  was  weak  enough  to  say 
I  liked  reading.  So  she  brings  me  loads  of 
books,  which  I  have  to  sort  of  review  for 
her.  If  it  lasts  much  longer  I  shall  be  after 
a  literary"  job  somewhere.  I  have  progressed 
through  Mathew  Arnold  to  Robert  Hichens, 
and  I  expect  to  be  on  Anthony  Hope  shortly. 
But  novels — God  help  me,  I  hate  'em.  I  read 
two  a  days,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  fictitious 
man  having  trouble  because  another  fictitious 
man  is  in  love  with  an  imaginary  woman 
makes  me  tired.  I  long  for  books  on  meta- 
physics and  conic  sections  and  old  political 
debates.  I  have  had  a  little  of  my  own  back 
I  put  her  on  to  Henry  James — and  she  al- 
ready looks  distrait  and  worried.  Serves  her 
right. 

Some  day  I  shall  go  back  to  a  place  where 
the  only  literature  is  "Information  from  Our 
Front,"  which  grows  soulful  over  new  sand- 
bags at  C  11  C  1.4,  and  waxes  epic  over  a 
machine  gun  in  the  ruins  of  Catgut  Cottage. 
The  V.  A.  D.'s  hunt  in  couples.  They  wash 
us,  make  the  beds,  tidy  the  lockers,  dust  under 
the  chairs,  fetch  magazines  and  flowers,  write 
Ietlers — but,  above  all,  they  never  talk  of  the 
Big  Push.  They  are  better  than  physic. 
When  King  was  under  an  anaesthetic  the  other 
day  to  have  his  arm  reset  they  sat  by  him  all 
day  and  tended  him  as  he  was  sick.  He 
swore,  and  was  beastly,  but  it  made  no  differ- 
ence.    They  were  still  calm  and  kind. 

The  sister  in  charge  is  one  of  Tennyson's 
women — tall  and  fair  and  stately.  She  still 
looks  like  a  queen  when  she  brings  the  No. 
9's  and  thermometers.  We  keep  on  the  right 
side  of  her,  for  she  posts  the  M.  O.  as  to 
how  we  are  progressing,  and  inveigles  him  to 
let  us  smoke  and  sit  up  sometimes. 

And  now  for  the  breezy  night  orderly  with 
his  little  ministrations — and  the  long,  lony 
night. — The  Clarion. 


Massachusetts  made  initial  trial  of  the 
budget  system  this  year.  In  1917  the  legis- 
lature ordered  a  joint  special  recess  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  state's  finances,  prepare 
a  budget  to  be  submitted  to  the  coming  ses- 
sion, and  report  on  the  consolidation  of  bu- 
reaus and  departments.  The  budget  was 
brought  forward  in  the  first  month  of  the  ses- 
sion recently  closed,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
by  it  "at  least  $500,000  has  been  saved  on 
Beacon   Hill." 
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Margaret  AngHn  to  Bring  "Billeted." 
The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  be  Margaret  Anglin  in  the  military 
comedy  entitled  "Billeted."  Without  reveal- 
ing the  theme  or  plot  of  the  play,  it  may  be 
said  that  it  is  a  comedy  dealing  in  a  humor- 
ous manner  with  certain  phases  of  the  war, 
but  this  must  not  be  construed  into  meaning 
that  it  is  a  war  play.  The  supporting  cast  is 
a  capable  one.  The  stage -settings  are  from 
designs  by  Livingston  Piatt.  The  advance 
sale  of  seats  begins  Thursday,  August  1st. 


According  to  Dr.  John  Szliupas,  the  Lithu- 
anian relief  emissary  to  America,  the  hatred 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  Germany  was 
deeply  rooted  in  their  nature.  "The  very 
word  'German,'  "  he  said,  "means  'little  devil' 
in  the  language  of  the  peasantry-  When  the 
Germans  occupied  the  country  they  destroyed 
even  its  beehives,  smoking  out  the  bees  and 
burning  the  hives."  Natural  resources  of  the 
country,  he  said,  had  been  exploited  to  such 
an  extent  that  most  of  one  hundred  thousand 
square  kilometres  of  forest  land,  which 
Lithuania  owned  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
had  been  removed  to  Germany.  The  Lithu- 
anian forests  had  supplied  Germany  with  all 
its  building  material  since  the  war. 


Since  the  world  war  began  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia  has  had  no  less  than  six 
governments,  and  of  these  William  Morris 
Hughes  has   formed   four. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 
DERWENT  HALL  CAINE  in  a  New  One-Act 
Play,  "THE  IRON  HAND,"  bv  Sir  Hall 
Caine;  MORAN  and  MACK.  "Two  Black 
Crows";  LEW  MADDEN  and  GENE  FORD 
in  a  Comedy  Sketch,  "Monday  Morning"; 
VERXA  TWINS  in  Songs  and  Dances; 
"CAMOUFLAGE,"  a  Spectacular-  Cornedy 
Drama;  MARIE  NORDSTROM  in  "Let's 
Pretend";  LOWELL  B.  DREW  and  VESTA 
WALLACE;  EQUILLI  BROTHERS.  Equili- 
brists;  ALLIED  NATIONS'  OFFICIAL  WAR 
FILMS;  CARL  JORN,  the  Distinguished 
Tenor,  Formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,   New   York,   in   New    Numbers. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c,  SI.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  T-h*  L"dh" 


Geary  and  Mason  Sts. 


Playhouse 

Phone  Frankiin  150 


Third  and   Last  Week  Begins   Monday.   Jul;     29 

Evening  and  Saturday   Matinee,  50c  to  S2 

Wednesday  Matinee.  50c  to  $1.50 

David    Belasco    presents 

"POLLY  WITH  A  PAST" 

With    the    Original    Belasco    Theatre    (N.    Y.) 

Cast    Intact 

Last  time   next   Saturday   night 

Monday.    August    5— MARGARET    ANGLIN 
in  the   merry   military  comedy,    '■BILLETED." 


The  richest  woman  in  Japan  is  said  to  be 
Mme.  Hone  Suzuki,  sole  head  of  a  shipping 
company  that  has  made  more  than  $100,000,- 
000  since  the  war. 


CQRX 


Leading  Theatre 
Fins    AND    MARKET 

Prion.   Sutter  2460 


Second    Big    Week    Starts    Sun.    eve.,    July    2% 

OLIVER    MnROSCO'S 

Newest    Summer    Musical   Show 

"LOOK  PLEASANT" 

Wilh  WALTER  CATLETT 

And    a    Typical    Myr,  ■        ' 
Including  JULIETTE 

$1.00  PRICES;    1st  6   row; 
"Pop."    Mats.    Wed 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Many  unsophisticated  Americans — soldiers, 
sailors,  and  newspaper  writers — are  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  King  of  England,  and 
with  a  keen  sense  of  what  their  country  asks 
of  them  they  are  hastening  to  convey  their 
impressions  of  royalty  to  the  folks  back  home. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  surprised  and 
perplexed.  They  do  not  say  what  they  ex- 
pected to  see,  but  certainly  they  did  not  see 
it.  Presumably  they  had  vague  impres- 
sions of  crowns  and  robes,  of  genuflecting 
courtiers,  and  of  gorgeous  flunkeys  creeping 
about  on  the  floor.  "The  sight  of  King 
George  filled  me  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration,"  says  one  enthusiastic  lady  writer,  I 
who  had  apparently  fashioned  her  concep- 
tions of  royalty  on  what  she  had  observed  of 
the  manners  of  American  policemen  or  Ameri- 
can society  ladies.  The  king,  she  says,  en- 
tered the  room  just  like  any  other  gentleman. 
He  was  not  carried  in  a  palanquin,  nor  a 
Sedan  chair,  nor  was  he  riding  on  an  ele- 
phant. He  spoke  to  his  guests  with  unaf- 
fected cordiality,  whereas  one  would  natu- 
rally have  expected  him  to  be  insolent  and 
overbearing.  But  the  lady  was  particularly 
surprised  by  his  costume.  It  was  quite  in- 
distinguishable from  that  of  the  other  men 
in  the  room.  Goodness  only  knows  what  she 
thought  he  would  wear,  but  it  must  certainly 
have  been  surprising  to  see  a  king  without 
a  crown.  It  was  a  violation  of  all  the  sacred 
traditions  of  the  American  stage,  where  kings 
always  wear  crowns  and  are  always  insolent. 
But  here  was  a  king  with  nothing  on  his 
head  except  his  hair  and  no  robes  and  no 
strings  of  pearls  and  no  nothing  except  just 
clothes.  And  we  would  even  wager  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  thirty  or  forty  cents 
if  need  be,  that  the  king's  suit  did  not  cost 
more  than  $50,  and  that  his  whole  wardrobe 
does  not  contain  more  than  about  a  dozen 
of  them. 

There  was  no  difficulty,  says  the  lady  with 
a  further  gasp  of  amazement,  about  entering 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  procedure  was 
simple  and  democratic.  There  was  an  open 
door  and  you  walked  in.  Just  like  that. 
There  was  no  warden  of  the  gate  who  said, 
"Base  varlet,  what  wouldst  thou?"  There 
was  no  need  to  use  any  influence  or  to  pro- 
duce a  letter  from  the  mayor  of  Keokuk  or 
the  Democratic  boss  of  the  ninth  ward.  It 
was  really  quite  disconcerting  to  find  nothing 
but  an  open  door  to  stay  the  onward  march  of 
an  aggressive  democracy.  Of  course  the  lady 
was  filled  with  admiration,  or  she  says  she 
was.  But  none  the  less  one  may  detect  a 
certain  note  of  disappointment  in  her  eulo- 
gies. It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
if  George  V  had  behaved  just  a  shade  more 
like  an  American  policeman.  Democracy  of 
course  is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  when 
one  goes  to  Europe  one  would  like  to  find 
something  more  distinctive  of  the  ruthless 
tyrannies  that  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  courts  and  kings  and  the  paraphernalia 
of  effete  monarchies. 


When  the  law  decided  that  we  must  be  use- 
fully employed  or  go  to  jail  it  should  have 
decided  also  what  constituted  a  useful  occu- 
pation. Take  the  case  of  Franklin  O.  Bige- 
low  of  Yonkers,  for  example.  Franklin  was 
hailed  before  the  judge  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  loafer.  But  he  repudiated  the  alle- 
gation and  the  allegator,  as  the  policeman 
said.  His  wife  possessed  a  fortune  of  $500,- 
000  and  Franklin  managed  it  for  her.  More- 
over, he  did  odd  jobs  about  the  house,  and 
when  all  other  occupations  failed  him  he  was 
not  above  doing  a  stunt  in  the  garden.  So 
busy  was  he  that  it  would  take  two  hired  men 
to  replace  him  if  he  should  be  assigned  to 
the  defense  of  his  own,  his  native  land,  or 
shipped  across  the  ocean  to  observe  the  wily 
movements  of  Germans  from  the  salubrious 
security  of  the  front  line  trench.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  judge  said  that  Franklin  O. 
Bigelow's  contract  was  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  save  him  from  the  loafer  law,  espe- 
cially as  no  one  had  seen  him  loafing.  .The 
judge  might  have  added  that  any  man  in 
proud  possession  of  a  wife  might  be  con- 
sidered as  fully  employed  and  wholly  beyond 
the  reach  of  even  the  eight-hour  law.  None 
the  less  it  may  delicately  be  suggested  to 
Franklin  O.  Bigelow  that  if  at  any  time  he 
should  grow  tired  of  his  job  of  being  hus- 
band   to    a    rich   woman,    if    the    little    chores 
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around  the  house  should  pall  upon  him,  if 
the  garden  should  become  a  weariness  and  a 
vexation  of  spirit,  there  is  always  the  service 
of  his  country  to  fall  back  upon.  The  record 
does  not  say  that  Providence  has  blessed  the 
Bigelow  household  with  olive  branches. 
Providence  often  neglects  this  little  matter 
in  the  case  of  rich  women,  and  for  reasons 
that  it  would  be  indiscreet,  not  to  say  im- 
pious, to  question.  But  if  the  vine  should 
have  proved  a  fruitful  one,  if  there  should  be 
little  Bigelettes  around  the  hearthstone,  they 
may  ask  in  years  to  come,  "Daddy,  what  did- 
you  do  in  the  great  war?"  And  it  may  be 
hardly  a  satisfactory  answer:  "I  managed 
your  mother's  fortune.  I  did  odd  jobs  around 
the  house.     I  dug  in  the  garden." 

To  the  red-blooded  it  seems  surpassingly 
strange  that  there  should  be  any  man  who  can 
fight  but  who  does  not  want  to  fight.  It  may 
be  that  poor  Bigelow  looks  yearningly  east- 
ward and  that  it  is  not  by  his  wish  that  a 
stern  fate  has  put  him  among  the  girls.  He 
may  have  flat  feet,  or  Mrs.  Bigelow  may  re- 
fuse to  let  him  go  in  view  of  the  odd  jobs 
that  are  always  waiting  to  be  done  by  leis- 
urely husbands.  But  if  Bigelow  is  able  to 
qualify  physically  we  should  really  advise  him 
to  do  so.  He  will  feel  so  much  better  in 
years  to  come.  It  will  be  a  feather  in  his 
cap,  and  not  a  white  one  either. 


An  Eastern  newspaper  has  made  the  mo- 
mentous discovery  that  "smart  society"  is  now 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  a  pure  and  lofty 
patriotism.  In  point  of  fact  it  splurges  to  the 
extent  of  a  third  of  a  column  of  flatulent 
ecstasy  at  the  latest  demonstration  of  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  neither  toil 
nor  spin,  and  whose  raiment  certainly  bears 
no  resemblance  to  that  of  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory.  Naturally  we  read  on  with  some  en- 
thusiasm in  the  hope  of  discovering  what  has 
certainly  not  been  hitherto  apparent,  and  as 
usual  we  find  that  the  mountain  in  travail  has 
produced  another  mouse.  A  party  of  young 
people,  it  seems,  have  abandoned  a  projected 
automobile  excursion  with  the  customary  con- 
comitants of  midnight  suppers  and  frolics  of 
that  sort  because  one  of  their  number  sug- 
gested the  impropriety  of  such  an  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  gasoline  at  a  time  of  na- 
tional economy.  The  names  of  these  young 
people  are  elaborately  set  forth  with  minute 
details  of  their  intended  trip,  so  that  they  are 
quite  amply  repaid  in  the  coin  of  publicity  for 
their  supposed  self-denial.  And  this  sort  of 
garbage  is  solemnly  set  forth  as  a  proof  of 
patriotism,  as  an  inspiration,  one  may  sup- 
pose, to  other  young  people  not  so  highly 
placed  to  go  forth  to  the  battlefields  of  Eu- 
rope. We  shall  believe  that  the  world  is  being 
made  safe  for  democracy  when  rubbish  of  this 
kind  no  longer  appears  in  our  daily  news- 
papers, when  we  no  longer  fawn  upon  the 
wealthy  and  the  idle  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  wealthy  and  idle. 


What  a  marvelous  thing  is  modern  science. 
The  window  of  a  fashionable  photographer 
announces  "Children  by  Instantaneous  Pro- 
cess." It  is  true  that  there  was  no  large  and 
clamorous  crowd  of  customers  around  the 
door.  The  instantaneous  child  market  seemed 
a  little  bearish,  but  just  think  of  science  be- 
ing able  to  do  such  a  thing  as  this. 


The  British  government  is  arranging  the 
sale  of  standard  suits  for  men  and  boys. 
The  suits  are  to  be  made  of  pure  wool  and 
a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  for  the  manufac- 
turer is  to  be  allowed.  The  price  for  men's 
suits  will  vary  from  $14  to  $21.  Boy's  suits 
will  cost  from  $12  to  $17,  and  overcoats  will 
cost  from  $9  to  $16. 


Belladonna,  which  before  the  war  came 
almost  exclusively  from  Germany,  is  now  be- 
ing cultivated  at  Dorking  in  England  on  a 
scale  that  will  prevent  any  possibility  of 
dearth  in  the  future,  and  doctors,  who  par- 
tially discontinued  its  use,  may  now  prescribe 
it  as  freely  as  they  did  before  the  war.  The 
first  of  the  Dorking  plantations  was  started 
immmediately  after  the  war  broke  out,  but  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  seed,  and  more 
especially  the  slow  growth  of  the  plant  in  the 
initial  stages,  prevented  the  drug  being  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  until  this  year. 
Next  year  a  still  larger  quantity  will  be  placed 
on  the  market.  Practically  the  whole  of  the 
plantations  are  on  waste  ground  that  could 
not  possibly  produce  food.  If  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  open  it  takes  four  years  before 
sufficient  herb  can  be  cut  to  make  a  paying 
crop. 


Oil-burning  locomotives  in  the  United 
States  consumed  in  1917  45,707,082  barrels 
of  oil,  a  gain  of  3,580,665  barrels,  or  8.5  pei 
cent,  over  1916  and  a  larger  consumption  than 
in  any  other  year.  The  total  distance  cov- 
ered by  oil-burning  engines  in  1917  was  146,- 
997,144  miles,  and  the  average  distance  cov- 
ered per  barrel  of  fuel  consumed  was  3.2 
miles.  Oil-burning  locomotives  were  ope- 
rated in  1917  over  32,431  miles  of  track  in 
twenty-one  states. 


Fourth  of  Serbia's  Population  Dead. 

What  has  happened  at  our  doors  is  as  noth- 
ing, in  comparison  with  what  has  happened  in 
brave  little  Serbia,  which  lies  like  an  island 
in  the  midst  of  savage  peoples.  Belgium  and 
our  devastated  provinces  still  have  some  re- 
sources within  their  own  borders  and  are 
succored  as  much  as  possible  by  our  admirable 
American  friends.  Serbia,  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  has  nothing  and  receives  nothing  from 
any  one.  Let  it  be  known  that  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  population  has  already  suc- 
cumbed to  hunger,  to  cold,  to  odious  cruelties 
of  every  sort.  Let  it  be  known  that  of  the 
180,000  Serbian  prisoners,  among  them  20,- 
000  women  and  3000  children,  herded  like 
cattle  in  the  unclean  concentration  camps  of 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Bulgaria,  subjected  to 
brutalities  from  morning  till  night,  without 
bread,  practically  without  clothes,  hundreds 
die  every  day  after  unending  agonies  that  win 
nobody's  pity. 

Truly,  one  imagines  himself  in  the  halluci- 
nations of  an  evil  dream  when  one  reads 
these  accounts — official  accounts,  signed  and 
checked,  numerous  and  diverse  in  form,  but 
all  in  agreement  upon  one  thing — the  treat- 
ment accorded  their  prisoners  by  the  preda- 
tory nations. 

They  arrive,  with  their  heads  bleeding  from 
the  blows  with  the  butt-end  of  the  rifle  dealt 
upon  them  to  make  them  march  fast  when 
they  no  longer  are  able,  their  faces  soiled  by 
all  the  spew  spit  in  their  faces  by  the  shrews 
that  lie  in  wait  for  them.  And  then  their 
internment  in  the  death-houses  that  are 
awaiting  ready  for  them  ! 

In  these  death-houses  a  long  torment 
awaits  them — mean  food  that  dogs  would  re- 
fuse, only  just  enough  that  they  may  not  die 
too  quickly,  crushing  labor,  which  even  the 
sickest  are  compelled  under  blows  to  seek  to 
accomplish  ;  miserable  rags  which  hardly  cover 
them  against  the  severest  cold;  corporal  pun- 
ishments which  no  French  imagination  could 
ever  have  conceived,  among  others  hanging 
by  the  feet  until  the  death  rattle  sets  in.  And 
finally  the  planful  spreading  of  consumption, 
bedding  upon  dung  cots  defiled  by  the  sputum 
of  consumptives.  .  .  .  All  these  means  are 
useful  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  for  an- 
nihilating, or  at  least  physically  degrading, 
this  race  which  was  once  so  healthy  and 
strong. 

In  1916,  when  typhoid  fever  became  preva- 
lent in  one  of  these  lamentable  prison  camps, 
instead  of  succor  being  brought,  the  huts  were 
ordered  closed.  When,  however,  it  was  de- 
cided to  reopen  them  about  9000  dead  bodies 
were  found  piled  up  pell-mell.  Then,  still  to 
cover  the  crime,  they  were  thrown  in  heaps 
into  immense  common  ditches.  The  ground 
was  leveled  over  them  and  a  little  orthodox 
chapel  erected,  bearing  this  inscription,  hypo- 
critical and  impudently  lying,  like  everything 
that  conies  from  Germany:  "Serbian  sol- 
diers, who  died  from  their  wounds  received 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Serbian  war  pro- 
voked   (  ?)   by  Serbia  !" 

Today  distress  is  at  its  highest  there,  and 
mortality  as  a  result  of  misery  is  becoming  so 
frightful  that  it  seems  that  the  race  is  on  the 
way  to   extinction. — Pierre  Loti. 


French  Perfumes. 

The  best  perfumes,  like  the  best  wines,  come 
from  France.  And,  like  rare  wines,  rare  per- 
fumes are  the  result  of  a  slow,  careful  process 
of  perfecting. 

The  quick,  cheap  method  of  making  per- 
fumes is  to  throw  the  flowers  directly  into 
vats  of  alcohol,  which  absorbs  much  of  the 
scent,  but  kills  the  flowers  at  once. 

The  slower  and  more  effective  process 
(says  the  New  France)  consists  in  placing 
them  on  a  bed  of  tallow  or  other  animal  fat 
spread  on  glass  plates.  The  scents  are 
gradually  absorbed  by  the  fat,  which  is  sub- 
sequently treated  with  alcohol  to  extract  the 
perfume.  By  this  process  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  almost  every  bit  of  scent  in  the  flower. 

French  perfumers  use  only  alcohols  made 
from  the  very  finest  spirits  or  wine,  which  have 
been  allowed  to  age  for  years,  and  conse- 
quently have  certain  subtle  qualities  not  pos- 
sessed   by    commercial    alcohols. 

Perfume  making  in  France  is  an  art  and  a 
tradition.  Several  families  have  been  in  the 
business  for  hundreds  of  years,  handing 
down  their  rivalries  and  their  *  professional 
secrets  with  jealous  care  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  first  plant  for  making  perfumes  was  es- 
tablished at  Grasse  by  Sieur  Toubarelly,  the 
perfumer  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  Ever  since 
this  city  has  been  a  centre  of  the  industry. 
When  the  war  broke  out  the  exports  of 
France  totaled  about  a  million   francs  yearly. 


A  Cipher  in  a  Sweater. 
A  knit  sweater  was  sent  into  Germany  from 
one  of  the  belligerent  countries  to  a  prisoner 
at  Geisen.  The  sweater  did  not  reach  the 
prisoner.  It  was  the  work  of  a  German  agent 
and  it  contained  a  summary  of  the  naval  pre- 
paredness under  way — ships  about  to  be 
launched  and  the  number  of  those  under  con- 
struction.   All  this  information  was  carried  to 


the  German  authorities  by  a  knit  sweater, 
although  there  was  no  fragment  of  paper 
or  writing  about  it.  The  German  authorities 
unraveled  the  sweater  carefully.  The  wool 
thread  was  full  of  innumerable  knots.  The 
alphabet  is  placed  in  a  vertical  position,  be- 
ginning twelve  inches  above  the  floor,  each 
letter  keeping  the  dimensions  of  two  inches, 
B  superimposed  above  A,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  alphabet.  To  read  the  cipher  one 
holds  the  end  of  the  wool  thread  at  the  floor 
and  observes  what  letter  is  touched  by  the 
first  knot,  extending  the  thread  upward  along 
the  line  of  the  alphabet.  He  then  places  this 
knot  at  the  floor  and  observes  the  letter 
touched  by  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  is  an 
ingenious   cipher   and   not   apt   to   be   detected. 


In  field  firing  the  War  Department  requires 
that  5  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  a  brigade  must 
average  210  points  in  known  distance  firing, 
and  that  168  points  in  known  distance  firing 
be  made  by  60  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  a 
brigade. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Anna  Dickenson  was  lecturing  some  years 
ago  in  Chicago.  In  her  lecture  she  paused 
and  queried,  "Oh,  why  was  I  born?"  Some 
one  called  out  in  the  gallery,  "It  can't  be 
helped  now ;   go  on." 


The  freshman  class  in  trigonometry  was  re- 
citing. "And  have  you  proved  this  proposi- 
tion?" asked  the  "math,  prof."  "Well,"  said 
the  freshman,  "proved  is  rather  a  strong 
word  ;  but  I  can  say  that  I  have  rendered  it 
highly  probable." 


One  day,  when  proceeding  to  court  with  a 
large  package  of  papers  contained  in  the  tra- 
ditional green  bag  used  by  the  Boston  bar, 
the  late  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  accosted  by  a 
son  of  Israel  with  the  query:  "Old  clothes?" 
"No,"  he  replied,  "a  new  suit." 


At  the  recent  election  a  senator  was  elected 
who  thought  very  favorably  of  his  own  tact- 
fulness,  so  when  he  returned  from  his  first 
visit  to  the  capital,  upon  being  asked  to  de- 
liver an  address,  he  started  as  follows  :  "My 
friends,  I  shall  not  call  you  ladies  and  gentle- 
men,  I  know  you  too  well." 


"What's  the  use  of  having  two  or  three 
homes,  as  these  millionaires  have?"  asked  the 
idle  wayfarer  who  wanted  to  start  a  little 
conversation.  "There's  a  whole  lot  of  use," 
replied  the  man  who  was  beating  carpets.  "If 
I  owned  two  homes  I'd  live  in  one  while  my 
wife  was  cleaning  the  other." 


"What  is  your  highest  ambition  in  life  ?" 
said  a  woman  visitor  of  the  soulful  kind  to 
Thomas  A.  Edison  one  day.  "I'll  tell  you  if 
you  won't  tell  any  one,"  replied  the  inventor. 
"I  certainly  promise,"  was  the  quick  reply, 
eager  to  be  the  holder  of  such  a  secret. 
"Well,"  said  Edison,  "I  want  to  throw  an  egg 
into   that   electric   fan." 


In  a  Wisconsin  college  a  student  greatly  an- 
noyed the  professor  of  natural  sciences  by 
asking  frequent  and  foolish  questions.  One 
day,  after  he  had  interrupted  the  lecturer 
several  times  with  irrelevant  questions,  he 
asked :  "Professor,  how  long  can  an  animal 
live  without  brains?"  "Well,"  was  the  pro- 
fessor's reply,  "I  really  don't  know,  Mr. 
Smith.     How  old  are  you  ?" 


There  was  a  long  line  of  waiting  patients 
when  he  entered  the  doctor's  office,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  care  for  that.  And  his  non- 
chalence  was  soon  justified,  for  the  assistant 
came  out,  looked  the  patients  over,  and  said 
to  this  tardy  arrival,  "You  are  next."  It 
was   his   air    of   prosperity   that   got   him   this 
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favor,  for  he  had  never  been  there  before. 
In  the  office  the  physician  greeted  him  cor- 
dially, too.  He  examined  him  gen-tly,  deftly, 
briefly.  Then  he  said:  "Ah!  Dyspepsia." 
"I  know  it,"  said  the  patient,  languidly.  "Yes, 
of  course,  you  would  know  it.  Now,  how  long 
have  you  suffered  from  it  ?"  "Well,  let's  see. 
I  inherited  my  money  in  1912."  That  fixed 
the  date,  and  the  doctor  was  able  to  go  ahead 
with  the  case. 


A  week  after  old  Bobbin  departed  this  land 
for  one  of  heavenly  bliss,  or — or — well,  heav- 
enly bliss'll  do — his  devoted  spouse  came 
into  the  office  of  the  insurance  agent  to  claim 
the  money.  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  madam,  to 
hear  of  your  loss,"  said  a  sympathetic  clerk. 
"That's  always  the  way  with  men,"  sighed 
Mrs.  Bobbin.  "Always  grudging  a  poor 
woman  the  chance  of  getting  a  bit  of  money 
these  hard  times." 


An  over-zealous  father  required  in  quick 
time  the  result  of  his  son's  exam.,  and  so 
emphatically  ordered  his  son,  Jack  Jordan, 
to  wire  from  his  academy  what  he  thought 
of  the  result.  Jack,  after  his  bethought,  ex- 
pressed himself  by  wire  thus:  "Hymn  333, 
verse  5,  last  two  lines. — Jack."  The  over- 
anxious father  turned  up  his  hymn-book  and 
read  the  following  couplet ;  "Sorrow  van- 
quished, labor  ended,  Jordan  passed." 


Booth  Tarkington,  the  novelist,  was  talking 
about  business.  "It  requires  ability  to  suc- 
ceed in  business,"  he  said,  "but  not  as  much 
ability  as  is  required  to  succeed  in  the  arts. 
Often  business  sucess  is  due  to  the  ability 
like  Carker's.  Carker's  partner  said  to  him 
the  other  day :  'In  view  of  the  war  scarcity, 
Carker,  shall  we  shorten  the  weight  of  this 
commodity  or  shall  we  raise  the  price  ? 
Carker  frowned  a  Napoleonic  business  frown. 
'Humph,'  he  said.     'Why  not  do  both?'" 


For  many  years  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  to  have  a  house  party 
for  Christmas  in  his  pretty  cottage  looking 
over  the  sea  at  Howth.  At  one  of  these  par- 
ties Lord  Morris,  in  that  rich  brogue  which 
made  his  speech  a  delight  to  ear,  was  relating 
how  he  had  been  at  the  wedding  of  a  common 
friend,  and  lamented  that  when  the  bride 
drove  off  with  her  husband  he  had  not  a 
slipper  to  throw  after  her.  "Well,  now,"  said 
Father  Healy,  "why  didn't  you  throw  after 
her  your  brogue  ?" 


"The  American  soldiers,"  said  Major  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  the  press  censor,  "have  proved 
themselves  in  France  and  are  very  highly  ad- 
mired there.  Of  course  this  doesn't  prevent 
the  keen-witted  French  from  joking  about 
our  idiosyncrasies.  There's  a  story  in  France 
concerning  two  Poilus  on  guard  duty  at  night. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  holds  up  his  hand  and 
mutters  :  'Listen  !'  'Squish,  squash,  squosh.' 
'What  can  it  be,  mon  vieux  ?  A  German  di- 
vision advancing  through  the  mud?'  'No,' 
said  the  other  Poilu.  'Calmez  vous,  Marcel. 
It  is  only  the  Americans  farther  down  the 
line  chewing  their  gum  ration.'  " 


An  American  soldier  who  had  just  come 
over  met  a  Canadian  who  was  on  leave  in 
Paris.  "Say,  old-timer,  tell  me  about  those 
big  shells,  and  what  they  do  when  they 
light,"  he  asked.  "Well,  when  old  Fritz  starts 
to  sending  over  six-inchers,  whiz-bang  fly  jigs, 
and  gets  his  old  fifteen-inch  rubber  gun  a- 
workin',  all  you  see  is  wagons,  mules,  and 
men's  arms  and  legs  going  up  in  the  air. 
Every  time  a  shell  lights  it  tear's  up  an  acre 
of  ground,  and  the  steel  flies  over  the  coun- 
try like  so  much  rain."  "Gee,  kid !  Some 
fight !"  "Yes,"  said  the  Canadian  seriously, 
"and    some    poor   beggars    don't !" 

Numberless  are  the  stories  told  of  George 
Washington.  Upon  one  occasion,  while  the 
American  army  was  in  camp,  Washington 
heard  that  the  negro  sentries  were  not  alto- 
gether reliable.  He  determined  to  test  the 
matter  for  himself.  One  night,  therefore, 
when  the  password  was  "Cambridge,"  the 
general  went  out  and  walked  up  to  a  negro 
sentry.  "Who  go  dar  ?"  cried  the  sentinel. 
"A  friend,"  was  the  reply.  "Advance,  friend, 
and  gib  der  countersign."  "Roxburgh,"  said 
Washington.  "No,  sah,"  was  the  response. 
"Charleston,"  said  Washington.  The  sentry 
lost  patience.  "I  tell  yer,  Massa  Washing- 
ton," he  emphatically  said,  "no  man  gits  by 
me  here  less'en  he  says  'Cambridge.' " 


Whistler  had  a  French  poodle  of  which  he 
was  extravagantly  fond.  The  poodle  was 
seized  with  an  affection  of  the  throat,  and 
Whistler  had  the  audacity  to  send  for  the 
great  throat  specialist,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 
Sir  Morell,  when  he  saw  that  he  had  been 
called  in  to  treat  a  dog,  didn't  like  it  much, 
it  was  plain ;  but  he  said  nothing.  He  pre- 
scribed, pocketed  a  big  fee,  and  drove  away. 
The  next  day  he  sent  post-haste  for  Whistler ; 
and  Whistler,  thinking  he  was  summoned  on 
some  matter  connected  with  his  beloved  dog, 
dropped  hi?  work  and  rushed  to  Mackenzie's. 


On  his  arrival  Sir  Morell  said,  gravely : 
"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Whistler?  I  wanted  to 
see  you  about  having  my  front  door  painted." 


Barney  Oldfield,  commenting  on  dry  Los 
Angeles  and  the  possibility  of  bootlegging 
there,  tells  a  story  of  a  bootlegger  in  Kansas 
who,  during  confinement  in  the  county  jail, 
received  a  visit  from  some  temperance 
women  who  brought  him  flowers  and  tracts. 
The  bootlegger,  instead  of  thanking  them, 
berated  them  for  their  ingratitude.  "You 
folks  busted  up  the  greatest  temperance 
movement  in  this  county  in  years.  I  was 
selling  them  fellows  whisky  that  was  diluted 
as  high  as  75  per  cent.,  and  if  you'd  left  me 
alone  another  month  I'd  a  had  'em  drinkin' 
pure  water." 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Pretty   Near  Time,  Now. 
Down  where  the  water 

Ripples  with   a  song, 
Aint    a-wastin'    daylight 

When  you're  catchin'  fish— that  long! 

They'd  pull  you  in  the  river 
If  you  wasn't  mighty  strong; 

You're  helpin'  out  the  country 

When  you're  catchin'  fish — that  long! 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Holy  Willie's  Prayer. 
(The  author  wishes  to  express   his  obligation  to 
the  late  Robert  Burns  of  AHoway,  near  Ayr,  Scot- 
land,   for   all   of  the  title   and   some  of  the   metre 
of  the    following  inspired  lines.) 

Thou,   Gott,  zum  Grossen  Haupt-Quartier, 
Whose    flaming    sword,    I    greatly    fear, 
Is    giving    signs    of    wear    and   tear 

(See   late  dispatches), 
Despite    Eapaume    and   Armentieres 
New  trouble  hatches. 

Peruse,   oh    Gott,    without   delay, 
The   weather  maps    from  U.    S.    A. 
With    winter    wheat    from   day    to    day 

Booming  and  swelling. 
A  billion   bushels    on   the    way — 

Hear  Hoover  yelling. 

Pour  forth  thy  wrath  on  Abilene, 

Its  long  hot  days  with   rain  between, 

Or    hurl    thy    blast    on    Moorhead,    Minn., 

Temp,    above    normal. 
Not  like  my  crops   from  the   Ukraine, 

More  or  less  formal. 

Let  fall  thy  bolt  on  Keokuk, 
Its  isotherms  in  best  of  luck, 
Its   bormetric   pressures  cluck — 

Clucking  and  chortling. 
Much    livelier,    Gott,    than    that   lame    duck 

Von   Hertling. 

Send  forth  thy  blast  on  Tatoosh,  Wash., 
Where  Packards  o'er  the  landscape  dash 
And    Steinways    sell    for    ready    cash ; 

Wheat   at  two-twenty! 
On  Penn  Yan  let  thy  anger  crash, 

Crash  good  and  plenty. 

What  Teuton  skill  wrought  on  the  Somme, 
Wreak  thou,   oh  Gott,   on   Yankee  scum, 
On   orchard,    meadow,   clay,   and   loam, 

Ashes    and    chafF    spray. 
Or  Ludendorff  will  pack  thee  home 

Retired  on  half  pay: 
— 5*.  S.,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Sprucing  Up. 

A  very  tidy  lady  was  Miss  Arabella  Scrubb. 

When    she    became    a    member    of    the    Neighbors' 
Gardening  Club, 

My  gracious  me!     And  goodness  sake!     And  what 
do  you  suppose? 

She    brushed    the    teeth    of    her    garden    rake    and 
darned    her    garden    hose! 

And    when    the    cabbages    appeared    in    her    neat 
garden    beds, 

She   made   the   cutest   nightcaps   for   the  little  cab- 
bage heads. 

— The  Farmerette,   in   Town   Topics. 


When  in  Rome. 
In  a  certain  "poor  man's  club"  in  East 
Fifty-Ninth  Street  two  Belgian  soldiers — they 
were  two  of  those  who  reached  New  York 
from  Russia  not  long  ago — stood  elbow-to- 
elbow  with  American  patrons  quaffing  all 
manner  of  before-dinner  refreshment.  Their 
first  visit  found  them  standing  before  two  gob- 
lets containing  nothing  more  stimulating  than 
beer.  Next  to  them  were  two  mere  citizens 
who  said  something  to  the  white-aproned  at- 
tendant which  resulted  in  much  shaking  of 
cracked  ice  and  the  ultimate  evolution  of  two 
orange-colored  decoctions.  The  Belgians 
eyed  the  proceedings  with  unconcealed  inter- 
est. The  following  afternoon  they  called 
again,  took  up  the  same  strategic  positions, 
and  placed  their  orders  as  usual.  Only  this 
time  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  man  in 
the  white  apron  until  some  one  again  gave 
the  magic  signal  which  brought  forth  the 
cracked  ice  and  orange-hued  mixture.  This 
time  the  Belgians  nodded  and  smiled.  On  the 
third  day,  before  the  white-aproned  person 
had  mopped  up  more  than  half  the  puddle  in 
front  of  them,  Belgian  No.  1  leaned  con- 
fidingly across  the  mahogany  and  said,  in  first- 
class  English,  "Bronx."  Whereupon  Belgian 
No.  2  assumed  a  similar  attitude  and  said 
"Bronx."  In  less  than  a  minute  two  soldiers 
of  Belgium  were  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  the  great  American  cocktail. 


Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
Ic  is  a  56  page  book,  bnm  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offices  and  Show  eHoom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  CoamerciilBldf.  Higgim  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AMD  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Franci.co,  CaL 
Phone — Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    li 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN   J.    SMITH     -     -    •     Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write  for  circular  and  terms. 

HENRY  ROME 

106-110    Seventh    Averue,    New 
Branches — London,   Paris,   Berli- 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  o£  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Frances  Therese  Adler 
and  Lieutenant  Felton  Elkins  was  solemnized  Sun- 
day in  Sir.  Mateo.  -Mrs.  Elkins  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L  D.  Adler  of  Milwaukee.  Mr. 
Elkins  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  William  Delaware  Niei- 
son  and  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  his  guests  including 
Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Mrs.  Relda  Stott,  Mrs.  Court- 
ney Burr,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Mcllvaine,  D.  S.  X.,  Major  Alfred  Davy, 
U.    S.   A,    and    -Mr.    Richard  Schwerin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  on  Gough  Street,  their  guests 
having  included  Lieutenant  Randolph  Miner  and 
Mrs.  Miner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Moreno,  Miss 
Maud  O'Connor,  and   Mr.  Leo  Carrillo. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at 
her  home  in  Eurlingame  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Lota  Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Short  gave  a  beach  picnic 
recently  at  Carmel,  their  guests  having  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hunt,  Jr..  Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss  Sarah 
Wright,  and  Miss   Mabel  Hathaway. 

Miss  Laura  Kaime  gave  a  luncheon  last  week 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Mrs,    Macondray    Moore. 

A  benefit  matinee  was  given  Friday  afternoon  to 
raise  funds  for  the  establishment  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  a  sailors"  lodging-house.  The  patronesses 
of  the  affair  included  Mrs.  Henry-  T.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  James  Flood,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  William  Tevis, 
Mrs.    Mayo    Xewhall,    Mrs.    John    Casserly,    Mrs. 


He  American  Method  of  Voice 

MR.  GEORGE  BOWDEN  of  Kings  College, 
Cambridge;  tenor  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London;  St.  Thomas"  Church.  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York:  formerly  lecturer  in  voice  and  pub- 
lic speaking  at  the  London  and  California  uni- 
versities, announces  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
during  August  and  September  for  iectures, 
demonstrations,  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tions for  singers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  as- 
sisted by  his  pupils  and  associate  teachers. 
Miss  Dina  Moore  and  Miss  Catherine  Urner. 
Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  600 
Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  5  o'clock  during  August 
and  September.  Admission  by  card  on  applica- 
tion. 


William  Irwin,  Mrs.  H.  L.  McLeish,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin.  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey.  Mrs.  Frank  Deer- 
mg  Mrs  Marcus  Koshland.  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle, 
Mrs  \h^ander  Garceau.  Mrs.  Robert  Russell.  Mrs. 
Tames  Keenev.  Mrs.  Frederick  Moody.  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson,  Mrs.  William  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Robert 
Woods,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  William  McKit- 
trick,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock.  Mrs.  J.  Robert 
Nuttall,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks.  Mrs.  Templin  Potts, 
Mrs.  Edward  Durrell.  Mrs.  J.  F.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Berthold  Lazarus.  Mrs.  Henry  Wolf,  Mrs.  \\  ilham 
Ish,  Mrs,  Bowie  Detrick,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller, 
Mrs.  Robert  Monroe,  Mrs.  Walter  Kamm.  Mrs.  £. 
W.  Crellin.  Miss  Lily  O'Connor,  Miss  Jennie 
Hooker,  and  Miss  Flora  Low. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  S.  Martin  entertained  at 
luncheon  Sunday  at  Del  Monte,  their  guests  hav- 
ing included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Cooper,  Mrs.  Frank  Judge.  Captain  A.  H.  Mac- 
Donald,    and    Mr.    Walter    Dillingham. 

A  group  who  attended  the  supper-dance  at  the 
Palace  last  Thursday  evening  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Manuel  Moreno.  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Constance  Hart,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Lieutenant 
Frank  O'Brien,  Mr.  Jose  Asceves,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erico    Antillo. 

Lieutenant  Randolph  Miner  and  Mrs.  Miner 
were  hosts  at  dinner  Thursday  evening  in  their 
apartments   at    Stanford    Court. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Master 
Ben  Alexander.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Clinton 
Jones.  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Richard  Derby, 
Mrs.  John  Wilcox,  Mrs.  K_  F.  McRae,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Stephens,  Mrs.  Randolph  Miner,  Mrs.  William 
Morrow.  Mrs.  Easil  Ritterhouse,  Mrs.  Garrett  Mc- 
Enernev.  Mrs.  Benton  Pierce,  Mrs.  E.  O.  Mc- 
Cormick.  Mrs.  Henry  Burgin.  Mrs.  George  Van 
Deusen.  Miss  Mildred  Chapman.  Miss  Maye  Col- 
burn,  Mr.  Guillenno  de  la  Pena,  and  Mr.  William 
Bullitt. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll  entertained  at  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  George 
Raymond   and    Mrs.    Raymond. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  dance  Satur- 
day evening  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  enlisted  men 
stationed  at  Camp  Fremont. 

Miss  Katherine  Bennett  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  her  home  in  Berkeley  in  hr-noi  of 
Miss  Joy  Wilson. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  gave  a  luncheon  recently  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  Miss  Sara  Coffin. 
The  guests  included  Mrs,  Cbeever  Cowdin,  Mrs. 
Horace  Hill,  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker.  Mrs. 
Charles  Mills,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Schilling,  and  Miss 
L_>uiic    Boyd. 

Miss  Anne  Bremer  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  including 
Mrs.  Gustav  Woermser,  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland, 
Mrs.  Bertha  Lum,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Lisberger,  and  Miss 
Frances  Greenwood- 
Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  a  luncheon  and  theatre  party  Friday 
afternoon,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Maya 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett, 
Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor,  and  Mrs.  William 
Irwin. 

Miss  Marian  Zeile  was  hostess  at  a  theatre  and 
supper  party  Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  Lieu- 
tenant George  Raymond,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Ray- 


"Proven  Entirely 
Satisfactory' 


Only  perfect  satisfaction 
can  account  for  the  use  of 
ZEROLENE  by  the  ma- 
jority of  automobile  own- 
ers. 

Leading  coast  distributors 
also  testify  that  it  is  "a 
satisfactory  motor  oil." 
They  know  from  the  rec- 
ords of  their  service  de- 
partments— and  we  know 
from  exhaustive  tests  — 
that  ZEROLENE,  cor- 
rectly refined  from  se- 
lected California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  gives  perfect 
lubrication  with  least  car- 
bon deposit.  Get  our  lu- 
brication chart  showing 
the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Correct  Lubrication 

for  the  "L"-Head 

Type  Engine 

This,  the  "L"-Head 
type  of  automobile  en- 
gine, like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  re- 
quires an  oil  that  holds 
its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust.  ZERO- 
LENE fills  these  re- 
quirements perfectly, 
because  it  is  correctlyre- 
finedfrom  selected  Call- 
forniaasphalt-base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


mond.  Those  who  were  bidden  to  the  affair  in- 
cluded Lieutenant  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Raymond. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Miss  Louise 
Boyd,  Captain  F.  W.  Mawdsley  of  the  Br;iisL 
army,  and  Mr.  Frank  Jones. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Towne. 
As  the  climax  of  an  invalidism  of  several 
months  Mrs.  A.  X.  Towne  died  at  her  home 
in  San  Francisco  on  Wednesday  of  last  week. 
Mrs.  Towne  came  to  California  in  1869,  when 
the  late  Mr.  Towne  assumed  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  old  Central  Pacific  Railroad. 
Four  years  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towne  estab- 
lished their  home  in  San  Francisco.  In  the 
intervening  years  Mrs.  Towne  has  been  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  social  life  of  the  city. 
Her  home  has  been  a  centre  of  activities  social 
and  charitable  and  her  energies,  up  to  the 
period  of  her  illness,  were  exceptional  in  good 
works. 


Death  of  Frederick  Beaver. 
Mr.  Frederick  Beaver  died  at  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Hospital,  San  Francisco,  on  Tuesday,   fol- 
lowing a  surgical  operation. 


German  Propaganda. 

Paul  Elder  announces  a  lecture  by  J.  M.  de 
Beaufort.,  late  of  the  Belgian  army,  "the  man 
who  interviewed  Yon  Hindenburg,"  exposing 
"German  Propaganda  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
Thursday  evening,  August  Sth,  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Palace  Hotel.  Of  the  few  men 
that  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the  German 
veil  these  last  four  years  none  has  a  more 
interesting  story  to  tell.  M.  de  Beaufort  fore- 
saw the  immense  value  of  information  to  be 
secured  behind  the  German  lines  and  volun- 
tarily look  up  the  dangerous  and  confidential 
mission  offered  him  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph,  during  which  time  he  spent  four 
months  in  Germany.  That  it  was  not  with- 
out danger  is  proved  by  the  remark  of  Am- 
bassador Gerard,  "Young  man,  you  will  never 
know  how  hard  I  had  to  work  to  keep  the 
Germans  from  shooting  you." 

This  lecture  will  be  followed  on  consecutive 
Thursday  evenings  by  others,  during  which 
De  Beaufort  will  give  intimate  sidelights  on 
Germany  and  Germany's  most  prominent  men 
and  their  ideas  of  peace,  together  with  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  German  naval  bases  at  Kiel 
and  Wilhelmshaven.  He  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  foreign  newspaper  man  to 
pass  through  the  Kiel  Canal  during  war-time 

■*♦* 

Fete-Day  at  Plou. 
If  your  faith  is  rich  as  your  pocket  is  poor. 
And  you  travel  all  night  on   the  broken  sea-moor. 
You    may    happen    by    luck — though    it's    ool 
sure — 

To  be  present  at   Plou  on  fete-day. 

There's   a  crowd  in  the   church  to  partake  of  the 

mass; 
There's  a  crowd  somewhat  younger  outside  on  the 

grass, 
And  each  lad  says  a  prayer  in  the  ear  of  his  lass. 
For  the  people  are  pious  on    fete-day. 

In  sweet-foaming  cider  and   bright   eau-de-vie, 
The  men  drink  the  praise  of  the   Virgin    Marie: 
It  makes  a  man   thirsty  to    follow   the   sea. 
And  it  makes  a  man  dull  to  be  sober. 

The  women  are  coiffed  in  contortions  of  lace; 
They  stand  in  a  ring,  and  decree  the  disgrace 
Of   all    who   have    strayed    from    the    rules    of    the 
place, 
For  at  Plou  they  bold  court  on   fete-day. 

The    children    are    wr.sb.ed    and    their    feet    are    in 

shoes, 
They   carry  balloons    of    extravagant   hues, 
And  each  has  a  sweet  which  he  lusiily  chews, 
For  the  pennies  are  plenty  on    fete-day. 

At  night,  when  the  people  are  snoring  in  bed, 
The   souls  of  their   ancestors   rise    from  the  dead, 
For   at    Plou,    you    must   know,    it    shall   never   be 
said 
That   a  ghost  has  lain  quiet  on   fete-day. 

I   will  leave  my  old   living  and  shoulder  my   sack 
And  take  to  the  moor  by  the   crooked  goat-track. 
If  I  have  any  luck,   I  will  never  come  back, 
For   I'll    settle  in    Plou    until   doomsday. 

O  the  country  of  Plou  is  the  country-  for  me: 
I'll  sail  with  the  fishermen  over  the  sea, 
I'll    grow    a    great    beard,    and    drink    bright    eau- 
de-vie, 
And  wear   a  black  coat  on   a  fete-day. 
— From  "Hours  in  France,"  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer. 
Published  by  E,  P.  Duttoit  &  Co. 


More  than  500  girls  already  have  supplanted 
men  in  clerical  positions  in  St.  Louis  banks. 
Women  are  more  than  making  good  in  their 
new7  positions,  St.  Louis  bankers  declare. 
They  say  the  women  are  more  efficient  than 
the  men  were.  The  only  objections  of  em- 
ployers to  female  help,  according  to  St.  Louis 
men,  is  a  state  law  prohibiting  more  than  an 
eight-hour  day  for  women. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Mad ver's  School  m  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished  on  application.     Telephone  filbnore  1136. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l   Manager 


A  Japanese  Atonement. 

Following  an  accident  for  which  their  neg- 
ligence was  responsible  two  watchmen  of  the 
Tokaido  Railway  committed  suicide  together. 
The  circumstances  of  the  accident  which  led 
to  this  melancholy  sequel  were  in  themselves 
very   extraordinary    (says   the   Japan    Times  _>. 

Only  a  few  minutes  after  midnight  on  Sun- 
day morning  Mr.  Keizo  Arai.  an  employee  of 
the  Mitsui  Bank,  was  returning  home  in  a 
jinrikisha,  and  on  his  way  had  to  pass  the 
level  crossing  at  Himonya.  near  Shinagawa. 
Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  watchme.t 
the  gates  were  not  closed  and  just  as  the 
rickshaw  was  crossing  a  goods  train  bound 
for  Shimonoseki  came  bearing  down  on  them. 
The  rickshaman  escaped  (some  versions  of 
the  story  say  that  he  fled  and  left  his  pas- 
senger to  his  fate),  but  Mr.  Arai  was  fatally 
injured.  The  jinrikisha  man  informed  the 
police,  and  carried  the  dying  man  to  the  Tot- 
suka  Hospital,  where  he  breathed  his  last  at 
10  a.   m. 

The  two  watchmen  felt  their  responsibility 
so  keenly  that  they  decided  that  the  only 
atonement  they  could  make  was  by  suicide. 

Carefully  folding  their  uniforms  and  leaving 
everything  belonging  to  the  railway  company 
in  perfect  order,  they  went  to  the  crossing  at 
Hebikubowichi  and  deliberately  laid  them- 
selves down  in  the  path  of  the  next  train, 
which  killed  them  instantaneously. 

Both  men  were  of  the  same  age,  forty-three, 
.ind  one  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany for  twenty-three  years. 


Xaomi  G.  Glackin  of  Baltimore  had  to  be 
content  with  a  wedding  in  the  dining-room  in- 
stead of  the  parlor,  where  she  had  planned  to 
have  it,  because  the  parlor  of  the  house  is  in 
the  country"  and  the  bride  had  a  city  license. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSAJLITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "Thinking  People" 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    '"Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

mm 

I?sAnjeks 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
hifi-h  standard*. 

Logical 

headQuarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Rct-Pret  ud  Muagmt  Kredsr 


'Tis  said  there's  nothing 
better  at  the  price  in  all 
San  Francisco  than  the 
$1.25  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb,  at  the 
Civic  Center,  Market 
near  Eighth. 


July  27,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Wfhereabouts. 
Annexed  wilil  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  McKittrick  passed  the  week-end  in  So- 
noma County  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  in  Montecito.  where  she 
was  the  guest  of  Mrs.   Frederick  Randall. 

Miss  Martan  Zeile  left  Saturday  for  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  is  the  house-guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.     Talbot    Walker. 

The  Misses  Marion  and  Louise  Winston  and 
their  uncle,  Mr.  Louis  Bradbury,  arrived  a  few- 
days  ago  from  Los  Angeles  and  are  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel.  Miss  Louise  Winston  spent  the 
week-end  in  Menlo  Park  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge  com- 
prised a  party  that  passed  the  week-end  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham  Havens  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Sally  Havens,  are  passing  a  fort- 
night at  Truckee. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  passed  the  week-end  at  Marc 
Island,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  her  uncle  and 
aunt.  Surgeon  John  L.  Nielson,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.    Xielson. 

Dr.  Lovell  Langstroth  and  Mrs.  Langstroth  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton  have  returned  to 
San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Sutton  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Barbara  Sutton,  have  been  passing  several 
days  at  their  ranch  at  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  Miss  Isabelle  May  have 
returned  to  San  Rafael  from  a  trip  to  Yosemite. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  have  taken 
a  house  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  reside 
during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  spent  the  week-end 
in  Saratoga,  where  they  were  the  house-guests  of 
Miss  Hazel  King. 

Mrs.     John     Gallois     has     gone    to     San     Diego, 
where  she  is  enjoying  a  visit  of  several  weeks- 
Mr.    George  Pinckard  arrived  in   San    Francisco 
Friday    for    a    brief    furlough     from    his    post    in 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  have  been 
passing  several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Major  Rapp  Brush  and  Mrs.  Brush  with  their 
little  daughter  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  Arkan- 
sas and  are  visiting  Mrs.  Brush's  mother,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hall.,  at  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Dibblee  and  Miss  Mauricia 
Mintzer,  who  returned  recently  from  Tacoma,  are 
guests  of  Mrs.  Jonathan  Kittle  at  her  home  in 
Ross-  Mrs.  Kittle's  son,  Lieutenant  Kittle,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Miss  Mintzer's  brother.  Lieutenant  Lucio 
Mintzer,  TJ.  S.  A.,  recently  sailed  for  France. 
Captain  Benjamin  Dibblee  has  been  ordered  to  a 
post  in  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mills  arrived  last  week  from  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  and  will  remain  in  California  for 
several  weeks. 

Lieutenant  Gregory  Harrison,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
recently  from  Camp  Perry,  Ohio,  and  has  been  the 
guest  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Har- 
rison, at  their  home  on  Washington  Street.  Lieu- 
tenant Harrison  has  been  ordered  to  Camp  Fre- 
mont, where  his  brother,  Lieutenant  Edward  Har- 
rison, Jr.,  is  also  stationed. 

Lieutenant  Carlton  Gildersleeve,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Gildersleeve  have  returned  from  their  wed- 
ding trip  and  have  taken  an  apartment  in  San 
Diego. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Robbins  and  their  daughter 
Miss  Theodora  Robbins,  are  guests  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  from  their  home  in   Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manuel  Moreno  left  Saturday 
for  their  home  in  the  City-  of  Mexico,  after  a  visit 
of  several  days   in    San   Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Edmunds  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Lyman  and  Lieutenant  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Clark  will  be  stationed  for  some  time  at 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  after  having  resided  here 
for  several  months. 

Mr.  Leon  Brooks  Walker  and  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels  returned  Friday  from  Tahoe,  where 
they  had  been  guests  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Herbert 
Moffitt    and    Mrs.    Moffitt. 

Mrs.  Claude  Corbusier  and  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Edmund  de  Long  of  Kentucky,  have  been  passing 
several   days    recently   at  Bolinas. 

Miss  Margaret  Trimble  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara  from  a  visit  in  Los  An- 
geles with  Baroness  Alfred  de  Ropp. 

Lieutenant  David  Duncan,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Duncan  arrived  last  week  from  an  Eastern  training 
camp  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Duncan,  Sr.,  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  furlough  Lieutenant  Duncan  will 
go  to  Camp  Fremont,  where  he  has  been  ordered 
for  duty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harrington  arrived  Mon- 
day from  their  home  in  Colusa  and  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis. 

Lieutenant  George  Raymond,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Raymond  have  left  for  their  future  home 
in  Manila,  after  having  passed  several  days  at 
the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  Frank  Judge  left  Tuesday  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,    where   he   will  pass   several   weeks. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  has  received  word  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  her  son,  Captain  George  Laib, 
in   France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Potter,  Miss  Agnes  Har- 
rison, and  Miss  Barbara  Ball  have  been  enjoying 
a    visit    in    the    Yosemite    Valley. 

Captain  William  Henry  Prideaux  has  received 
an  assignment  ot  a  ship  in  Atlantic  waters.  Dur- 
ing bis  absence  on  sea  duty  Mrs.  Prideaux  wiil 
visit   friends    in    Long   Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cheever 
Cowdin,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  are  passing  sev- 
eral days  at  Boca. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Alzire,  Claude,  Marcia,  and 
Betty-  von   Phul,   have   returned  to  their  home  on 


Pacific  Avenue,  after  an  extended  visit  in  Sab 
Diego.  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul,  who  kit  San 
Francisco  se\eral  months  agn,  is  visiting  in  New 
Orleans  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ameli 
Cade. 

Mrs-  Webb  Ballard  has  rtturned  U>  her  home 
in  Montana,  having  come  to  California  a  month 
ago  for  the  wedding  of  her  sister.  Miss  Helen 
Jones,    and    Lieutenant    George    Raymond. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Cutts,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu and  is  visiting  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Cutts,  Sr.,  at  the  latter's  home  in  Mare  Island. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  are  enjoying 
several  weeks  in  San  Francisco  and  are  guests  at 
the   Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  arrived  last  week  from  her 
home  in  New  York  and  is  the  guest  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  at  her  home  on  Gough 
Street. 

Miss  Maty'  Phelan,  Senator  James  D.  Phelan, 
and  their  niece,  Miss  Gladys  Sullivan,  returned 
Friday  to  San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of 
several  months  in  Washington. 

Captain  E.  W.  Mawdsley  arrived  last  week  from 
Camp  Lewis  and  has  been  ordered  to  Camp  Fre- 
mont  for   station. 

Mrs.  Waketield  Baker  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marion  Baker,  have  returned  to  San  Diego  to  be 
near  Lieutenant  Wakefield  Baker,  Jr.,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Kearney. 

Lieutenant  Russell  Slade,  U.  S.  A.,  returned 
last  week  to  the  aviation  field  in  Texas,  after  a 
brief  visit  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Slade  will  re- 
main   in    California   several    weeks    longer. 

Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  and  Miss  Mary  Helen 
Loewe  have  been  visiting  in  Del  Monte  with  the 
former's  mother,  Mrs.  Simon  Bachman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schwabacher  will  leave  shortly  on  a  trip  to 
the    Rainier    National    Park. 

Dr.  Garth  Boericke  returned  to  San  Francisco 
last  week  and  will  remain  here  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Hayden  returned  several 
days  ago  to  their  home  on  Pierce  Street,  after  a 
visit  in  Oakland  with  the  former's  father,  Mr. 
Brace  Hayden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  sojourn  at  the 
McCloud    River  Country   Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tobin,  and  Captain  Faunthorpe  of  the 
British  army  passed  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  Friday  for 
Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  is  visiting  in  Monterey 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Clara  L.  Darling.  Mrs. 
Darling  and  Mrs.  Wetherbee  will  leave  in  a  few- 
days  for    Paraiso    Springs. 

Miss  Lota  Robinson  arrived  several  days  ag:> 
from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  T.  Elder,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  V.  A.  Dias,  Philippines;  Mrs.  Stanley  Bristol, 
Boston;  Mr.  J.  F.  O'Connor,  Chicago;  Mr.  C. 
ten  Brummeler,  Holland ;  Mr.  A.  Koonan,  Hol- 
land; Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  McCarthy,  Los  Ange- 
les; Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  MacEachern,  New  York; 
Mr.  W.  E.  Pell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Allen,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Francis  T_  Moran,  Cleve- 
land; Mr.  B.  O.  Greening,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
P.  G.  Smith,  London,  England;  Mr.  William  H. 
Smith  Bedford,  New  York;  Mr.  M.  Samoville. 
Reno,   Nevada. 

Among  recent  visitors  to  Hotel  Del  Monte  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdi- 
nand Thieriot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Pennoyer  and  daughter,  Mrs.  E.  Eddy,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gail  Anderton 
and  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hardy,  Mr.' J. 
W.  Byrne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Sutro,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Earl  Cooper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  'Montague 
Ede,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K  Prior,  Miss  Ruth  Prior, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  C.  Peterson,  Mr.  H.  S.  Howard, 
Mrs.  John  E.  Brannon,  Miss  Sophie  Brannorr, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker  and  party,  Mr.  W.  H.  Crocker 
and  party,  Mr.  George  A.  Pope  and  party,  Mr. 
Francis  Carolan  and*  party,  Mr.  H.  S.  Scott  and 
party,  Mr.  R.  E.  Mulcahy,  Mr.  J.  O.  Tobin  and 
party. 


"It  pays  to  be  honest."  "But  not  enough, 
apparently,  to  suit  some  people." — Boston 
Transcript. 


OUTWITTED  BY   INDIANS. 

In  "My  Reminiscences."  by  Raphael  t'ura- 
pelly,  just  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
the  author  gives  a  graphic  account  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  West  in  the  early  days.  He 
was  very  anxious  to  try  his  prowess  against 
the  Apaches,  of  whose  exploits  he  had  heard 
much.  One  day  while  at  dinner  with  a  friend, 
he  says : 

"A    Mexican   suddenly   rushed   in   shouting: 

"  'Los  Apaches,  los  Apaches,  they  have 
stolen  horses  !' 

"We  were  delighted.  Here  was  our  chance. 
We  would  overtake  and  shoot  those  Apaches. 
Nothing  more  easy.  In  an  instant  we  were 
in  the  saddle.  About  a  mile  off  we  saw  two 
horses  being  driven  off  by  two  Indians.  As 
we  gained  on  them  slowly,  we  could  see  that 
the  Apaches  were  really  running,  with  a  pe- 
culiar swaying  movement  of  the  body.  They 
were  almost  naked,  their  hair  streaming  out 
behind. 

"By  the  time  we  were  within  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  of  them,  the  Indians  and  horses 
had  disappeared  beyond  the  dense  thicket  that 
bordered  the  course  of  a  stream.  Then  sud- 
denly the  whole  face  of  that  thicket  was  alive 
with  naked,  painted  Indians.  They  yelled  and 
flourished  lances  and  bows.  Our  terrified 
horses  stopped  short  and  plunged,  nearly  un- 
seating us.  They  wanted  to  go  home  as 
quickly  as  possible.  So,  too,  did  each  of  their 
riders,  but  each  one  of  us  was  afraid  of 
being  thought  a  coward  by  the  other.  So, 
having  heard  that  the  proper  thing  was  to  dis- 
mount and  shoot,  holding  the  horse  with  your 
arm  through  the  bridle,  we  jumped  off  and 
tried  to  take  aim.  We  pulled  the  triggers; 
both  missed  fire. 

"The  Apaches  jeered;  they  jumped  up  and 
down,  slapping  their  sides.  It  was  our  salva- 
tion that  we  were  able  to  vault  into  our 
saddles  instead  of  mounting  by  the  stirrup. 

"As  we  started  off  there  came  a  shower 
of  spent  arrows  after  us.  These  Indians 
could  have  killed  us  easily  if  they  had  wished, 
but  the  Apaches  as  yet  had  not  been  roused 
to  a  just  resentment  for  treachery"  on  the 
part  of  our  troops. 

"I  think  they  were  moved  by  a  sense  of 
humor  and  by  the  apparent  bravery  of  the 
two  tenderfeet. 

"This  was  a  valuable  lesson.  It  gave  me 
respect  for  the  Indians,  and  some  insight 
into  their  nature.  I  felt  humbled  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  owed  our  lives  to  the 
sense  of  humor  on  the  part  of  an  enemy  we 
had  so  casually  thought  of  killing.    .     .     . 

"That  evening,  while  we  were  at  supper, 
a  skunk  boldly  entered  the  room.  We 
watched  it  with  great  respect  while  it  passed 
by  the  table,  hoping  that  it  would  go  out  by 
the  door  beyond.  But  it  walked  into  the  large 
room  that  served  for  store  and  office.  At  the 
far  end  the  animal  hid  itself  under  a  pile  of 
bags  of  flour  that  stood  on  boards  raised 
about  six  inches  above  the  earthen  floor. 
With  a  candle  I  located  the  skunk.  I  fired 
and  killed;  but  too  late — the  enemy  shot 
first. 

"How  little  we  knew  what  that  shot  was 
to  cost  us ! !  Our  thoughts  were  occupied  with 
the  new  aspect  of  the  atmosphere.  I  dragged 
out  the  skunk,  and,  holding  it  by  the  tail, 
went  out  and  hurled  it  forth  to  enliven  the 
night  air. 

"Then  I  placed  under  the  pile  of  flour 
a  saucer  filled  with  materials  for  slow  gen- 
eration of  chlorine  gas.  The  effect  was 
magical.  The  room  filled  with  the  fragrance 
of -a  really  delicate  perfume.  We  went  to 
bed  quite  happy.  Looking  out  at  daybreak, 
the  first  thing  we  saw  was  a  thin  layer  of  snow 
covering     the     ground.      Then     we     saw     the 


tracks  of  several  Apaches.  Xot  a  horse.  A 
fine  watchdog  lay  chained  in  his  kennel  at 
the  gate  of  the  corral  (which  had  contained 
about  thirty  of  our  horses;,  not  fifty  feet 
from  the  house.     He  was  still  there  and  alive. 

"The  dead  skunk  lay  at  the  very  door  of 
the  kennel ;  it  had  landed  under  the  nose  of 
the  dog,  obliterating  the  odor  peculiar  to  the 
Apache. 

"Snow  was  still  falling  very  gently,  arvi 
we  saw  that  the  tracks  could  hardly  be  an 
hour  old. 

-  "The  Indians  had  all  our  horses,  except 
two  or  three  that  were  away,  so  we  set  out 
on  foot  in  pursuit.  The  horse  tracks  were 
plain,  and  we  followed  them  easily  for  sev-, 
eral  miles,  but  they  showed  that  the  Indians 
were  now  mounted  and  going  rapidly.  My 
heavy  rifle  grew  heavier  and  heavier  until 
I  lay  down  exhausted.  The  rest  of  the  party- 
returned  soon,  with  an  old  horse  that  had 
given  out  and  been  abandoned. 

"The  skunk  had  had  his  revenge ;  the 
Apaches  had  our  horses." — Outlook. 


Bettina  von  Arnim  visited  Beethoven  in 
the  year  1810,  and  wrote  a  letter  describing 
the  event  in  August  of  that  year.  It  has  re- 
cently been  published.  Very  different  from  her 
correspondence  with  Goethe,  when  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  lady  is  indulging  in  fact  or 
fiction,  this  letter  about  Beethoven  is  serious 
in  tone  (says  the  Detroit  Ncz^s).  Beethoven 
had  a  "so-called  pride  that  prevents  him  play- 
ing for  the  emperor  and  the  dukes,  who  have 
in  vain  given  him  a  pension;  and  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  all  Vienna  to  hear  him  play," 
she  says.  But  he  consents  to  play  for  her 
when  she  tells  him  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her 
life  to  hear  him.  He  "seated  himself  at  the 
piano,  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  playing  softly 
with  one  hand,  as  though  trying  to  overcome 
his  aversion  to  being  heard.  Suddenly  he  had 
forgotten  his  surroundings,  and  his  thought 
expanded  into  an  ocean  of  harmony."  She 
goes  on:  "I  got  to  like  this  man  tremen- 
dously. In  everything  that  has  to  do  with 
his  art  he  is  so  commanding  and  truthful 
that  no  artist  dares  to  approach  him." 


Requirements  for  'admission  to  the  agri- 
cultural schools  in  Brazil  for  orphan  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  pro- 
vide special  facilities  for  a  general  course 
of  study  for  those  who  have  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  elementary  education.  The 
technical  and  practical  education  is  to  include 
the  planting  of  cereals  with  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, the  application  of  fertilizers,  flower 
and  fruit  culture,  cattle  raising  and  feeding, 
and  the  work  of  operating  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  implements.  The  course  will  be 
two  years,  divided  into  four  semesters. 
■*♦*■ 

To  salvage  a  vessel  that  has  been  torpedoed 
or  mined,  the  British  have  a  contrivance  the 
method  of  which  consists  in  pumping  in  water 
at  the  opposite  point  on  a  damaged  vessel  to 
that  which  has  received  the  injury.  As  soon 
as  the  weight  of  the  material  in  the  sub- 
merged portion  of  the  vessel  is  counterbal- 
anced by  the  water  pumped  in,  the  submerged 
part  rises  and  the  vessel  regains  its  equi- 
librium. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
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'Four  Cups  for 
a  Cent" 


The  Most  Economical  Beverage 

Whether  you  prefer  it  hot  or  iced,  its  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  tea — for  a  pound  of  really  good  India- 
Ceylon  tea  makes  ten  times  the  quantity  of  deli- 
cious beverage  that  you  can  get  out  of  a  pound  of 
Coffee.    Have  your  grocer  send  you  a  package  of 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"What  an  extraordinarily  long  bill  that  bird 
has  !"  "Must  be  dealing  at  the  same  provision 
store  that  I  do." — Baltimore  American. 

Recruiting    Officer—  How    about  joining   the 
colors?      Have    you    any    one    dependent    on 
Motorist — Have    I?      There    are    two 
owners,     six     mechanics,     four     tire 
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dealers,    and    every    gasoline    agent    within    a 
radius   of    125    miles. — Judge. 

"Madam,  did  you  put  anything  deleterious 
in  this  pie?"  "Certainly  I  did.  I  always  use 
it   in  my   pies." — Baltimore  American. 

"Did  you  ever  get  a  proposal,  auntie  ?" 
"Once,  my  dear.  A  gentleman  proposed  over 
the  telephone,  but  he  had  the  wrong  number." 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"You  won't  object  if  I  go  on  with  my 
knitting  while  we  talk,  will  you,  Mr.  Bore- 
leigh  ?  I  always  think  that  one  should  keep 
one's  mind  occupied." — Boston   Transcript. 

Lady — So  you  are  on  a  submarine.  How 
interesting  !  And  what  do  you  do,  my  man  ? 
Sailor — I  runs  for'ard,  mum,  an'  tips  her  up 
when  we  wants  to   dive. — Boston   Transcript. 

"I  hear,  James,  your  master  is  a  perfect 
lady-killer,  especially  since  he  got  his  new 
auto."  "  'Taint  so,  sir.  He  has  run  over 
some,  but  none  of  'em's  dead  yet." — Balti- 
more American. 

"The  professor  is  absent-minded.  Why 
don't  you  tell  him  that  he  is  walking  around 
in  a  revolving  door?"  "Let  him  walk  around 
for  a  half-hour.  He  needs  exercise." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

"I  see  ye  have  a  new  hired  man,  Ezry. 
How  is  he  doing?"  "Resting  considerable 
easier  than  the  other  one  did,  thank  ye !"  a 
trifle  grimly  replied  honest  Farmer  Horn- 
beak. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Mrs.  Justwed — You  must  not  expect  me  to 
give  up  my  girlhood  ways  all  at  once,  dear. 
Justwed — That's  all  right ;  go  on  taking  an 
allowance  from  your  father  just  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Is  you  gwine  ter  let  dat  mewel  do  as  he 
pleases  ?"  asked  Uncle  Ephraim's  wife. 
"Wha's  you'  will-power  ?"  "My  will-power's 
all  right,"  he  answered.  "You  jes'  want  ter 
come  out  hyar  an'  measure  dis  mewel's  won't 
power." — Nebraska    Farmer. 

Bride — I'm  so  afraid  people  will  find  out 
that  we're  just  married  that  I've  made  Jack- 
promise  to  treat  men  in  public  just  as  if  he 
had  no  thought  of  any  one  but  himself.  Mrs. 
Longwed — My  dear,  I  adopted  that  plan  when 
I  was  married,  and  my  husband  never  got  over 
it. — Boston    Transcript. 

"You  don*t  complain  about  the  weather  as 
much  as  you  used  to."  "No,"  replied 
Groucher ;  "with  friends  an'  relatives  lined 
up    against    all    kinds    of    war    machinery    in 
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France,  I  guess  I  can  look  a  little  thing  like 
a  thermometer  in  the  face  without  flinching." 
— Oregon  Journal. 

"The  young  physician  says  that  his  bridt, 
although  she  can't  cook,  is  a  real  helpmeet  to 
him."  "Yes;  I  understand  that  all  his  friends 
who  dine  with  them  become  his  patients." — 
Buffalo  Express. 

"Talking  about  getting  help,  I  know  a  man 
who  engaged  a  woman  to  cook,  wash,  iron, 
clean  up,  and  keep  house  for  him,  just  for 
her  board."  "How  did  he  manage  it?"  "He 
married  her." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  prefer  orchestra  seats.  You  can't  see 
the  performance  so  well   from  a  box."     "And 


what  gave  you  the  idea  that  fashionable 
people  went  to  the  theatre  to  see  the  per- 
formance ?" — Louisville    Courier- Journal. 

Mab — I  hear  that  you  are  going  to  marry 
Jack  Swift.  Congratulations.  Ethel — But 
I'm  not  going  to  marry  him.  Mab — Oh,  then 
my  sincere  congratulations. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  used  to  think  Dubwaite  was  a  man  of 
few  words."  "What  caused  you  to  change 
your  opinion?"  "I  happened  to  be  sitting  near 
him  at  the  baseball  park  the  other  day  when 
the  umpire  made  a  rank  decision  in  favor 
of  the  visiting  team." — Birmingham  Age- 
Herald. 
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Governor  Stephens  Side-Steps. 

In  reprieving  Mooney  until  December — well  beyond 
the  November  election — Governor  Stephens  justifies 
Senator  Johnson's  delicately-spoken  appraisal  of  his 
character  a  month  or  two  back.  Stephens  is  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  and  his  action  in  the  Mooney  case 
is  an  attempt  to  conciliate  an  element  which  has 
espoused  Mooney's  cause.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  it  works  out.  Organized  labor,  ignorantly  but 
angrily  enlisted  in  Mooney's  behalf,  is  not  favorably 
disposed  towards  Stephens;  it  does  not  forget  his 
action  last  year  in  vetoing  certain  measures  which 
its  agents  had  forced  through  a  complaisant  legislature. 
Whether  now,  in  consideration  of  his  reprieval  of 
Mooney  it  will  forego  its  earlier  grievance  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  have  our  doubts.  Organized  labor 
is  human;  it  holds  cowardice  in  contempt  and  it 
despises  a  dodger.  For  the  sake  of  future  advantage 
it  might  have  entered  into  a  political  bargain ;  but 
there  is  no  evidenec  of  such  a  deal  in  the  immediate 
instance.  For,  remember,  the  governor  has  not  par- 
doned Mooney,  as  was  demanded ;  he  has  merely  re- 
prieved him.  Instead  of  boldly  doing  one  thing  or  the 
other,  he  has  side-stepped  the  issue.  In  the  coming 
election  we  suspect  that  organized  labor  will  prefer  to 
support  a  completely  subservient  creature  like  Mayor 


Rolph  rather  than  one  who  has  not  so  much  conciliated 
its  favor  as  attempted  by  maladroit  evasion  to  avoid  its 
displeasure.  Incidentally  the  governor  by  an  act  of 
open  timidity  has  lost  credit  with  that  element  whose 
serious  concern  in  respect  of  the  Mooney  case  is  for 
the  integrity  of  the  law.  Viewing  the  matter  broadly, 
we  suspect  that  Governor  Stephens  has  gained  nothing 
and  lost  something.  Assuredly  he  has  lost  the  considera- 
tion due  to  an  official  who  considers  only  his  duty  under 
the  law,  leaving  political  consequences  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  We  think  it  probable  that  he  will  win  re- 
election, since  he  is  the  logical  candidates — on  the  whole 
the  most  likely  of  the  lot — but  however  events  may 
turn,  he  will  hereafter  be  regarded — wc  simplify  and 
modestly  refine  Senator  Johnson's  characterization — as 
lacking  some  or  all  of  the  tractus  duodena jc junoiliocce- 
cocolosigmoidalis  (ask  your  doctor)  essential  to  manly 
hardihood.  

"  Facilis  Est  Descensus  Averni." 

What  has  happened  in  the  Mooney  case  is  in  precise 
line  with  administrative  action  during  the  past  two  years 
— especially  within  the  period  since  our  entrance  into 
the  war.  Beginning  with  the  threatened  strike  of  rail- 
road trainmen  in  1916,  the  national  government  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  organized  labor.  We  will 
not  recite  instances,  since  the  list  would  run  to  a  tedious 
length.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  in  every  contention 
with  respect  to  conditions  of  labor,  or  even  the  demands 
of  labor,  the  policy  of  administration  has  been  that 
of  concession.  If  we  look  to  the  transportation 
service,  the  shipbuilding  service,  the  timber  service,  or 
just  now  to  the  telegraph  service,  it  is  the  same. 
At  every  point  organized  labor  has  won  out.  "The  Ad- 
ministration," one  of  its  agents  visiting  California  is 
reported  to  have  remarked,  "sees  no  way  in  the  present 
emergency  but  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  labor." 

To  what  degree  political  calculation  has  entered  into 
this  policy  would  be  an  interesting,  albeit  an  unpleasant, 
subject  of  speculation.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  an  attempt  is  making  to  promote  a  great  politico- 
labor  movement  and  to  bring  it  into  alliance  with  the 
party  now  in  control  of  the  government.  Normally  the 
Democratic  party,  while  it  is  in  the  saddle,  is  a  minority 
party,  logically  doomed  to  ultimate  defeat  if  ways  and 
means  may  not  be  found  to  augment  its  voting  strength. 
The  argument  is  that  if  the  politico-labor  movement 
may  be  brought  into  working  partnership  with  democ- 
racy— or  with  what  Mr.  Root  styles  the  "Democrat 
party" — a  means  of  indefinite  future  control  of  the 
government  shall  have  been  arranged.  That  this  sort 
of  calculation  can  be  sustained  while  the  country  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  great  war  is  not  a  pleasing  reflection. 
We  would  much  prefer  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  and 
good  faith  of  the  declaration  that  "politics  has  ad- 
journed."   

If  it  be  true  that  the  Administration  sees  no  way 
in  the  present  emergency  but  to  yield  to  the  demands 
of  labor,  whatever  they  may  be,  then  the  fact  must  be 
accredited  to  a  curious  blindness  with  respect  to  imme- 
diate conditions  and  to  human  nature  in  general.  Like- 
wise it  is  singularly  unobservant  of  whal  is  happening 
elsewhere,  notably  in  England,  where  obstreperous  ele- 
ments are  given  choice  of  working  or  going  to  the 
trenches.  In  conditions  far  more  stressful  than  with  us 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  found  a  way  other  than  that 
of  supine  concession  to  hold  men  to  duty.  His  recent 
bold  answer  to  industrial  rebellion — "Work  or  fight" 
— should,  it  would  seem,  inspire  courage  elsewhere 
than  in  his  own  country.  A  government  which  can 
see  no  way  but  that  of  concession  to  unreasonable  de- 
mands is  by  its  own  confession  a  weak  government.  It 
is  a  government  tending  through  weakness  to  disaster. 
Another  way  of  meeting  excessive  and  arrogant  de- 
mands would  be  to  boldly  deny  them  and  to  assert  the 


authority  of  government  in  maintenance  of  the  law. 
Who  can  doubt  that  if  the'  Administration  two  years 
ago  had  taken  a  firm  stand  with  the  striking  trainmen, 
and  more  recently  with  the  multitudes  of  other 
strikers,  it  could  easily  have  controlled  the  situation. 
"The  law,"  so  the  Administration  should  have  spoken, 
"guarantees  certain  definite  things,  among  them  the 
right  of  any  man  to  work  upon  his  own  contract,  unmo- 
lested and  undisturbed.  The  law  further  assures  the 
rights  of  private  property.  The  government  will  exert 
its  whole  power  for  the  maintenance  of  these  guarantees. 
The  right  of  men  to  work,  the  right  of  men  to  their 
property — these  will  be  protected  by  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. So  much  as  lay  a  finger  upon  any  man  in 
denial  of  his  right  to  work,  so  much  as  threaten  to 
destroy  another  man's  property,  and  you  will  bring 
down  upon  your  head  the  full  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  This  would  have  done  the 
business.  It  would  have  left  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  the  controversy  then  current  and  of  subsequent  con- 
troversies to  adjustment  by  equitable  adjudication.  It 
would  have  saved  the  injustice  and  shame  of  a  series 
of  concessions  which  have  weakened  respect  for 
government,  destroyed  the  sovereignty  of  law,  in- 
flated and  demoralized  a  large  class,  imposed  injustice 
upon  many,  delayed  our  preparations  for  and  ob- 
structed our  participation  in  the  war,  and  which  new 
menace  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Concession  has  gone  to  a  length  which  now  obviously 
alarms  the  Administration  itself.  In  an  address  last 
week  President  Wilson  strikes  almost  a  panic  note.  Mob 
rule,  he  says,  must  be  checked  ere  it  destroy  the  spirit 
and  integrity  of  our  institutions.  How  Mr.  Wilson 
defines  mob  law  we  may  only  surmise.  We  should  like 
to  have  his  appraisal  of  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
any  group  of  men,  whether  they  be  laborers,  capitalists, 
or  what  not,  may,  outside  the  law  and  in  open  defiance 
of  its  mandates,  declare  who  may  or  who  may  not  earn 
his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  who  must  yield 
whether  in  equity  or  injustice,  what  crimes  must  go 
punished  or  unpunished,  what  courses  must  be  taken 
when  revolutionary  calculation  demands  the  sequestra- 
tion of  private  property.  None  too  soon  the  head  of 
the  national  administration  has  sounded  a  warning  note. 
None  too  soon  does  Mr.  Wilson  seek — and  let  us  hope 
not  merely  by  words — to  halt  a  movement  which  has 
become  under  analysis  a  campaign  for  rule  by  dic- 
tation— mob  rule,  in  other  words.  In  the  concessions 
of  the  past  two  years  made,  not  to  equity,  not  to  justice 
upon  judicial  determination,  but  to  threats  of  force,  we 
have  gone  far — far  too  far  for  the  safety  of  society. 
We  are  creating  a  Frankenstein.  We  are  storing  up 
wrath  against  a  day  of  wrath.  What  is  to  happen 
when  the  war  shall  be  over,  when  industry,  over- 
promoted  and  over-expanded  under  the  necessities  of 
war,  shall  slow  down?  How  shall  we  return  to  nor- 
mal conditions  if  there  shall  be  a  large  element  in  the 
social  organization  corrupted  by  unjust  concessions, 
insistent  in  impossible  demands,  stimulated  to  an  ab- 
normal conception  of  its  rights  and  powers?  Well 
may  we  pause  to  consider  the  prospect — well  may  the 
President  seek  to  check  the  current — when  we  have  be- 
fore us  and  in  plain  view  the  desolation  and  terror  of 
the  Bolsheviki  movement  in  Russia.  Well  may  we 
take  to  ourselves  the  lesson  of  a  famous  phrase: 
Facilis  est  descensus  averni. 


Republicanism  as  Defined  in  New  York  State. 

Our   daily   newspapers   were   so  engrossed   in    other 
(and  we  may  presume   in   their  calculation   more   im- 
portant)    matters    that    they    practically    ignored    the 
"informal"    conference   or   convention    of    " 
held  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  last  week. 
this  meeting,  with  its  outcome,  is  the  mo 
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event,  apart  from  war  matters,  of  the  midsummer 
season.  To  the  end  that  men  of  all  parties  here  may 
get  the  drift  of  Republican  sentiment  in  the  foremost 
state  in  the  Union,  we  reproduce  on  another  page  a 
"Declaration  of  Principles"  with  respect  to  national  and 
international  matters  put  forth  by  the  conference.  This 
declaration  may  be  taken  as  quite  definitely  establishing 
the  position  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  and 
in  the  country  at  large  at  this  time  and  as  forecasting 
its  attitude  in  the  immediate  future. 

Not  least  among  the  interests  of  the  New  York  con- 
ference was  its  invitation  to  ex-President  Roosevelt. 
The  text  of  this  invitation  is  not  less  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  the  Declaration  of  Principles  above  referred 
to.  in  that  it  certifies  to  the  reestablishment  of  cordial 
and  fraternal  relations  between  Republican  factions 
recently  divided. 

Let  Us  Respect  Ourselves  ! 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  time,  affecting  as  they 
do  all  manner  of  men  with  intensity  of  feeling,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  expressions  of  resentment  and 
hatred  of  the  German  should  be  frequent,  embit- 
tered, extravagant.  Each  gives  forth  the  mintage 
of  his  own  mind  and  spirit;  and  this  being  so,  philo- 
sophic moderation  and  delicacy  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pected popularly.  In  truth  not  in  all  things  desired, 
since  among  masses  of  people  there  is  a  close  kinship 
between  exuberance  of  temper  and  the  fighting  edge. 
We  should  much  rather  go  up  against  the  Prussian 
Royal  Guard  with  a  brigade  of  Mission  hoodlums,  each 
man  in  a  wild  rage  and  cursing  sweetly,  than  with 
double  the  number  of  schoolmen  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy  and  the  temper  produced  by  moral  reflec- 
tion. Anger,  resentment,  even  a  coarse-grained  hardi- 
hood have  their  place  in  warfare ;  and,  regarded  as 
inspiring  forces,  they  have  their  value  in  the  domestic 
background  of  war. 

None  the  less  there  is  much  to  be  regretted  in  cer- 
tain extravagances  which  mark  the  time.  The  legend 
"To  Hell  with  the  Kaiser,"  posted  all  over  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  we  presume  in  other  cities,  is  neither  edi- 
fying nor  serviceable.  Its  reaction  is  not  upon  the 
Kaiser,  but  upon  those  who  promote  or  tolerate  an 
inane  grossness.  It  tends,  not  to  strength  of  patriotic 
sentiment,  but  to  degeneracy  of  public  taste.  It  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  sheer  vulgarity.  In  quality  it  is 
like  the  irritation  often  manifested  when  in  the  streets 
or  elsewhere  the  German  language  is  heard.  Even 
worse  in  its  confusion  of  incongruous  quantities  is  the 
perturbation  of  certain  patriotically-exhilarated  souls 
when  a  German  song  is  sung  or  when  a  man  of  Teutonic 
presence  wields  a  baton.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  may  not  be  spoken  in  Berlin  with  safety, 
that  an  Englishman,  an  American,  or  a  Frenchman 
would  hazard  his  life  if  he  should  appear  on  the  streets 
of  a  German  city,  the  answer  is  that  our  duty  relates 
to  ourselves,  not  to  the  German.  That  we  are  justified 
in  a  particular  mental  attitude  towards  the  German, 
however  extravagant  and  gross,  because  the  Germans 
hold  a  similar  attitude  towards  us  is  not  sound  in  logic 
or  in  morals.  'We  would  better  by  our  own  reasonable- 
ness, moderation,  and  poise  rebuke  the  German  spirit 
than  imitate  it.  Our  responsibility  for  our  habits 
and  manner  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  is  not  to 
the  Germans,  but  to  ourselves.  Wise,  temperate,  whole- 
some-minded men  and  women  do  not  permit  those  who 
oppose  them  to  rule  their  spirit  or  to  gauge  their 
temper. 

Popular  feeling  towards  Germany,  we  repeat,  is 
naturally  and  justly  hostile.  Grievous  wrongs — acts  of 
unspeakable  barbarism — are  chargeable  both  against 
the  German  government  and  the  German  people.  Were 
these  outrages  endured  in  patience  and  sweetness  of 
mind  we  should  indeed  be  a  craven  people.  We  are 
bound  in  national  self-respect  and  honor  and  under  the 
standards  of  civilization  to  resent  and  to  punish.  But 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  let  us  not  make  of  our- 
selves the  dupes  of  our  own  passionate  resentments. 
In  dealing  with  the  German  beast  let  us  not  imbibe  his 
hateful  spirit.  Let  us  remember  our  duty  to  ourselves 
and  to  a  civilization  which  must  rest,  if  it  is  to  abide 
and  deserve  the  loyalty  of  men,  upon  a  basis  of  reason, 
taste,    lignity. 

\\  i  shall  win  this  war — there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
-  iall  win  it  because  we  have  the  rights  of  the  case 

-be  ause  we  have  the  strength  of  a  just  cause  sup- 
;c  by  heavier  and  more  enduring  battalions.     But 


Germany  and  the  Germans  are  not  to  be  wiped  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  to  have  place  and  part 
in  the  reorganized  world.  Their  presence  and  then 
influence  are  to  be  factors  in  the  long  future.  Our  atti- 
tude, the  attitude  of  our  soundest  intelligence  and 
soundest  character,  should  now  even  in  the  period  of 
the  war  bear  some  reasonable  reflection  of  the  future 
and  our  relationship  to  it.  Because  in  times  past  we 
have  been  too  carelessly  indifferent  to  the  vices  of  the 
German  character,  too  hospitable  to  German  influence, 
does  not  now  justify  repudiation  of  all  things  German. 

That  there  is  in  the  German  character— in  its  pre- 
tentiousness, its  arrogance,  its  overweening  egotism,  its 
blind  subservience  to  a  savage  authority — much  that  is 
hateful,  all  the  world  knows.  But  as  well  there  is  much  in 
the  German  order  of  things  that  we  may  to  our  advan- 
tage study  and  possibly  adapt  to  our  own  needs.  Ger- 
man science  has  its  lessons  for  us  and  for  all  the  world. 
German  literature  and  philosophy,  if  in  many  ways 
alien  and  repugnant  to  our  ways  of  thought  and  action, 
may  be  examined  by  us  with  profit.  German  social  ex- 
perimentation and  example  holds  for  us  many  service- 
able suggestions.  Let  us  then  as  a  reasonable  people, 
while  rejecting  that  which  is  mischievous  and  disgust- 
ing, take  over  whatever  may  be  turned  to  the  account 
of  social  or  political  profit. 

The  attitude  of  America  and  of  the  Allied  world  to- 
wards Germany  is  bound  in  the  nature  of  things  to 
have  its  effect  upon  the  Germans.  As  w-e  shall  regard 
and  influence  them  in  the  future  so,  measurably,  they 
must  regard  and  influence  us.  In  selfish  interest — if 
from  no  better  motive — let  us  temper  the  just  resentment 
we  hold  towards  Germany  with  the  restraints  of  a 
wholesome  reasonableness  and  a  wholesome  charity. 
In  brief,  let  us  as  we  respect  ourselves  command  under 
the  dictates  of  judgment,  dignity,  and  taste  our  attitude 
towards  matters  and  things  German. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Mr.  Dillon's  proposal  to  submit  the  "cause"  of  the 
Irish  Nationalists  to  adjudication  of  a  commission  to  be 
named  by  President  Wilson  is  just  a  bit  of  parlia- 
mentary humor.  Regarded  practically,  the  suggestion 
is  absurd.  In  the  first  place  nobody  knows  what  the 
cause  of  the  Nationalists  is.  Not  even  Mr.  Dillon  has 
had  the  ability  or  the  candor  to  define  it  in  terms  plain 
enough  for  non-partisan  understanding.  Second,  there 
is  not  the  first  reason  to  believe  that  any  adjudication 
would  be  acceptable  or  accepted.  Most  certainly  any 
arrangement  that  would  satisfy  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  throw  Ulster  into  a  ferment.  What  Mr. 
Dillon  and  his  partisans  want  is,  not  a  settlement,  but  a 
continuous  row.  Their  trade  is  agitation — its  the  game 
they  like  and  live  by.  An  adjustment  would  put  them 
out  of  business.  So  any  suggestion  looking  to  peace 
is  intended  to  be  nothing  more  serious  than  a  new  link 
in  the  long  chain  of  futilities.  However,  a  time  has 
come  when  some  adjustment  of  the  English-Irish  con- 
tention must  be  made ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  first 
practical  step  toward  that  end  must  be  the  retirement 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue  of  the  leaders  who  have 
become  professional  trouble  makers,  whose  inveterate 
propensity  and  real  interest  is,  not  to  bring  about  peace, 
but  to  sustain  ruction.  Finally,  England  and  Ireland 
must  themselves-  find  and  enforce  arrangements  of 
settlement  of  their  differences.  No  outside  judgment, 
however  authorized,  could  or  should  mix  in  a  quarrel  so 
inveterate  and  so  deeply  rooted  in  racial  sentiment. 


The  idea  of  Germany,  we  are  told,  in  sending  over 
a  U-boat  to  our  Atlantic  coast  was  to  "weaken  the 
American  civilian  morale."  Which  shows  how  little 
the  German  understands  the  American  character.  At 
each  port  great  or  small  where  the  weakening  of 
morale  was  expected  the  only  emotion  is  one  of  disap- 
pointment that  the  "sub."  assault,  instead  of  being 
wasted  on  some  coal  hulks  off  Cape  Cod,  should  not  have 
been  staged  in  its  own  front  yard.  Not  the  slightest 
uneasiness — not  the  least  suggetion  of  weakened  morale 
— has  been  observed  anywhere.  All  have  hecome  ac- 
customed to  the  thought  if  not  to  the  actuality  of  war. 
The  aerial  patrol,  now  doubled  because  of  the  U-boat 
incident,  furnishes  infinite  entertainment.  A  note  to 
the  Argonaut  from  the  Jersey  coast,  date  of  July  23d, 
says:  "All  along  the  beach  crowds  are  enjoying  the 
spectacle  of  flying  patrollers.  Yesterday  two  fast  flying 
navy  hydroplanes  passing  not  more  than  fifty  feet  above 
the  water  went  over  us  during  the   morning  bathing 


hour,  and  in  the  evening  a  dirigible  balloon  also  sailed 
a  little  offshore,  giving  physical  assurance  that  the  navy 
is  watching  the  coast  line  closely." 


Women  Wanted  for  War  Work. 

The  newest  call  for  women  for  war  service  under  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  comes  from  Miss  Martha  L.  Draper  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  Personnel,  Washington.  It  is,  says  Miss 
Draper,  desired  to  increase  the  number  of  canteen  worUers 
and  hospital  hut  workers.  What  is  wanted  is  competent 
young  women,  college  bred  if  possible,  for  this  work.  They 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  have 
no  ne:ir  relatives  in  the  services  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Allies. 

Girls  who  are  able  to  pay  their  own  expenses  in  whole  or 
in  part  are  preferred,  but  in  the  case  of  unusually  well- 
qualified  women  the  Red  Cross  will  pay  transportation  and 
living  expenses  in  France.  The  salary  for  living  expenses  is 
from  $100  to  $150  a  month,  according  to  location.  Where 
a  canteen  is  situated  in  the  country  districts  living  is  much 
cheaper  and  the  Red  Cross  considers  $100  a  month  will  cover 
expenses,  but  when  transferred  to  a  more  expensive  part  of 
the  country  the  salary  is  increased  accordingly.  Any  one 
wishing  to  apply  for  this  work  should  call  on  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Newhall,  Red  Cross  Bureau  of  Personnel,  942  Market  Street, 
San   Francisco. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  these  women  should  be  strong, 
self-reliant,  and  cheerful,  as  nothing  helps  the  morale  of  our 
troops  as  much  as  having  bright,  capable  women  to  minister 
to  the  needs  of  the  men.  A  physical  examination  by  the  Red 
Cross   Medical  Bureau  is  necessary  in  all  cases. 

Women  lor  canteens  are  placed  wherever  needed,  a  great 
many  near  railroad  stations,  where  trainloads  of  troops  for 
the  front  or  the  wounded  returning  to  the  hospitals  stop  and 
are   fed  and  if  possible   comforted. 

The  Hospital  Hut  Service  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Red 
Cross.  Four  or  five  women  are  placed  in  the  huts,  which 
as  we  understand  are  used  exclusively  for  the  officers,  while 
the   canteens   are   principally    for   the   soldiers. 

Some  expert  accountants  are  also  needed  for  work  in 
France   and    Italy. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


In   Re  Mooney. 

San  Francisco.  July  30,   1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  seems  to  me  felicitous  that  Gov- 
ernor Stephens  has  reprieved  Mooney,  the  bomber,  until  De- 
cember 13th,  because  the  reprieve  allows  sufficient  season 
apart  from  and  beyond  the  limits  of  a  busy  campaign — both 
state  and  national — for  full  consideration  of  the  voluminous 
record;  and  because,  in  this  most  unobjectionable  manner  and 
for  reasons  quite  uncriticizable,  this  cause  eclebre  has  thus 
been  set  wholly  outside  of  the  political  arena — an  exceedingly 
wise  act  for  which  both  he  and  his  advisers  are  to  be  heartily 
congratulated.  For  his  action  must  needs  have  been  wholly 
unanticipated  by  his  adversaries  both  small  and  great  and 
necessarily  will  disconcert  them  ;  also,  it  will  render  innocuous 
many  enemy  teeth,  or  putting  it  more  precisely  will  keep  lips 
over  teeth  which  otherwise  would  have  sunk  deep  into  his 
political  flanks  zehatever  preelection  day  action  he  might  have 
taken — whether  he  had  said:  Mooney  had  a  fair  trial,  was 
justly  convicted  and  sentenced,  the  law  must  take  its  course; 
or  whether  he  had  said:  The  guilt  of  Mooney  was  not  estab- 
lished and  he  ought  to  be  and  hereby  is  pardoned.  Xo  matter 
what  his  preelection  day  zcords  might  have  been,  the  wolf 
still  would  have  growled,  still  would  have  exhibited  snarling 
lips  and  teeth.  Many  exhibitions  during  this  campaign  make 
that  perfectly  clear.  Did  not  J.  P.  Ginley,  an  officer  of  the 
California  Wet  Federation  of  the  Trades  Union's  Liberty 
League,  at  the  opening  of  the  wet  campaign  at  Grass  Valley 
on  April  20th  last  (vide  special  dispatch  to  the  Chronicle  of 
the  21st),  say:  "I  represent  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
labor-union  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of  300,000. 
This  organization  will  oppose  the  candidacy  of  Governor  Wil- 
liam D.  Stephens  because  of  his  stand  on  the  prohibition 
question.  No  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  his  declaration 
in  favor  of  compensation  for  grape-growers'"?  Have  not 
labor  unions — as  full  of  bitterness  and  godlessness  as  of  igno- 
rance— continuously  threatened?  Did  they  not  make  of  God's 
holy  Sabbath  (July  2Sth)  a  day  for  the  pedestaling,  for  the 
deification,  of  that  godless  I.  W.  W.,  anarchist  and  murderer, 
Thomas  J.   Mooney  ? 

The  cowardly  curs  who  in  this  matter,  in  the  months  last 
past,  have  barked  overmuch  at  the  governor's  heels  doubtless 
will  now  sneak  off;  the  reprieve  will  have  rendered  further 
attempts   at   intimidation    wholly   useless. 

Seems  to  me  this  is  a  good  occasion  for  all  of  us  who  love 
and    obey    LAW   to   lift   up   our   hearts. 

Edward   A.    Belcher. 


"  Laborare  Est  Orare." 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  July  29,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  For  the  first  time  I  find  in  an  article 
from  your  pen  a  disposition  to  quibble — to  take  advantage  of 
the  letter  of  the  utterance  of  an  opponent  in  order  to  find 
a  foothold   for  your  own  argument. 

In  your  editorial,  "Laborare  est  Orare,"  you  take  the  En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica's  definition  of  the  Angelus  ("a  Roman 
Catholic  devotion  in  memory  of  the  Annunciation")  in  order 
to  be  able  to  accuse  the  Senate  of  having  been  tricked  into 
giving  its  endorsement  to  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  But — I  quote  from  your  article,  as  I  have  not 
the  text  of  the  Senate  resolution  at  hand — that  resolution  is 
clear  and  express  in  saying  what  the  proposed  noonday 
prayer  is  to  be:  "the  practice  of  prayer  for  one  minute  at 
noonday  tor  the  success  of  our  country  in  the  war."  If  you 
accept  the  Senate's  definition  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
twisted  into  an  endorsement  of  any  particular  brand  of  re- 
ligion. It  was,  perhaps,  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  used  the 
word  "Angelus,"  as  it  furnished  a  small  nail  on  which  to 
hang  an  over-large  objection;  but  even  a  non-Catholic,  such 
as  I,  or  an  anti-Catholic,  such  as  many  others  probably  are, 
could  find  no  offense  in  the  suggestion  that  we  step  aside 
from  our  personal  pursuits  for  one  minute  a  day  to  pray  to 
whoever  is  each  one's  God  for  the  liberation  of  mankind. 
That  is  the  sense,  the  letter,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution. Why  quibble  as  to  the  name  in  order  to  be  able  to 
object  to  the  act? 

Secondly,  there  is  a  second  section  of  your  article  to  which 
I  can  not  subscribe.  The  gist  of  it  is  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
pray  because  one's  own  prayers  are  offset  by  some  one  else 
praying  for  something  directly  opposite;  in  short,  that  one  lot 
of  prayers  cancels  another  lot  of  prayers  (like  an  example  in 
common  fractions),  that  the  result  is  zero,  and  that  there- 
fore every  one  might  as  well  avoid  the  waste  motion  and 
emotion.  Grant,  as  you  say,  that  even  God  would  find  it 
difficult  to  grant  the  prayers  of  those  who  ask  for  opposing 
results  :  this  does  not  do  away  with  the  benefit  of  our  peti- 
tions. 

Prayer   helps   him   who   prays ;   whether  directly   or   not,   no 
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one  can  say,  as  no  reliable  prayer-gauge  has  yet  been  invented. 
But  it  helps  indirectly,  but  none  the  less  certainly,  through 
the  uplifting  of  the  spirit  of  him  who  prays.  Do  you  object 
to  this  uplifting? 

To  labor  is  to  pray,  certainly,  but  I,  who  am  no  religionist, 
quite  believe  that  such  labor  as  we  are  giving  today  to  our 
country  is  ail  the  better  performed  if  animated  by  a  daily 
aspiration  of  the  spirit  within  us  to  the   Spirit  above. 

Not  Laborare  est  orate,  but  Labora  et  ora. 

Florence   Hayward. 

[We  fear  that  our  correspondent  has  taken  too  seriously  a 
poor  but  well-intentioned  effort  to  be  amusing. — Ed.  Argo- 
naut.] m 

Reflections  Upon  the  Mooney  Case. 

Berkeley,  July  31,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Great  mass  meetings  of  organized 
labor  have  been  held  in  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  de- 
manding in  some  instances  the  unconditional  release  of 
Mooney;  in  others,  a  new  trial.  One  wonders  if  labor  and 
the  public  remember  that  their  action  was  the  same  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  case  of  the  MacXamara  brothers  and  their 
fellow-criminals.  Resolutions  and  threats  alternated  until  the 
confession  of  one  of  the  MacNamaras  made  further  activities 
impossible.  One  would  think  that  a  recollection  of  these  dis- 
creditable efforts  would  act  as  a  deterrent  in  the  present  in- 
stance ;  but  we  have  now  the  spectacle,  not  only  of  union 
labor  rallying  to  overthrow  the  verdict  of  the  superior  court 
of  California  (a  verdict  sustained  by  the  two  higher  courts 
of  the  state),  but  of  the  chairman  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
an  appointee  of  President  Wilson,  proposing  to  send  United 
States  troops  into  California  in  order  to  intimidate  the  courts 
and  procure  Mooney 's  pardon,  a  truly  astounding  proposition 
which   should  insure  Walsh's  instant  temoval  from  office. 

In  the  face  of  pledges  to  uphold  the  President  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  to  pursue  faithfully  their  own  part 
in  war  activities,  labor  threatens  strikes  all  along  the  line 
if  their  will  is  not  carried  out.  But  when  has  not  organized 
labor  regarded  as  "scraps  of  paper"  their  own  pledges  in 
convention,  decisions  of  arbitration  boards,  or  verdicts  of  the 
court  if  they  seemed  to  them  t.o  stand  in  the  way  of  their 
own  self-interest  ?  One  scarcely  wonders  when  one  notices 
the  supineness  and  silence  of  the  press.  Two  weeks  ago.  at 
the  Allied  War  Exhibition,  Lieutenant  Dagger  in  a  ringing 
speech  denounced  as  traitors  the  shipbuilding  strikers,  and  in 
no  uncertain  words  thundered,  "Who  is  this  man  Mooney, 
that  he  should  impede  the  government  in  its  stupendous  task 
of  winning  the  war?''  There  was  great  applause,  but  not  a 
daily  paper  quoted,  or  even  noted,  the  speech,  although  the 
editor  and  owner  of  one  sat  on  the  platform. 

At  the  mass  meeting  held  in  Dreamland  Rink  in  the  interest 
of  Mooney's  release  the  principal  speaker  was  John  H.  Walker, 
president  of  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Labor,  and  appointed 
by  President  Wilson  a  member  of  the  Mediation  Commission 
which  investigated  the  Mooney  trial  last  year.  If  the  ab- 
surdly loose  reasoning  of  his  speech  is  a  sample  of  thi_ 
logic  he  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Mooney  case,  the  report 
he  took  back  could  have  been  foreseen;  but  to  link  it  also 
with  the  Support  of  the  Kaiser  was  ridiculous.  As  for  the 
disastrous  effect  of  the  verdict  upon  Russia,  the  Bolsheviki 
are  not  the  Russian  people,  and  it  is  the  Bolsheviki  who  have 
asked  for  Mooney's  release.  Their  murder  of  two  hundred 
Russians,  their  fellow-countrymen,  for  the  assassination  of 
Mirbach,  a  German,  proves  them,  if  proof  were  needed,  merely 
German  tools.  Their  support  is  not  an  aid  to  any  decenl 
cause.  H.  T.  P. 
m»^  

THE  N.  Y.  REPUBLICAN  CONFERENCE. 


So  meagre  were  the  reports  published  here  of  the  "in- 
formal" New  York  Republican  state  conference  or  convention 
held  at  Saratoga  on  July  18th  and  19th  as  to  have  omitted 
altogether  the  more  important  accomplishments  of  that 
meeting.  Perhaps  the  most  important  item  in  the  proceedings 
was  the  adoption  by  unanimous  vote  of  a  "Declaration  of 
Principles"  in  forecast  of  the  attitude  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  next  presidential  campaign.  The  Declaration  was  as 
follows  : 

The  Republican  party  was  born  in  an  outburst  of  patriotic 
feeling  and  patriotism  is  the  law  of  its  being.  An  aroused  and 
indignant  national  conscience  brought  it  into  existence.  To- 
day the  Republican  party  again  voices  an  aroused  and  indig- 
nant conscience,  stirred  to  its  very  depths  by  outrages  against 
human  life,  human  law,  and  human  liberty  that  are  without 
parallel  in  history.  The  Republican  party,  both  in  Congress 
and  out,  will  continue  to  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  without  hesitation  or  quibble  in  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  nation  for  its  supreme  task.  It  will  labor  un- 
ceasingly to  bring  the  war  of  defense  against  the  imperial 
German  government  and  its  allies  to  a  speedy  and  victorious 
conclusion ;  to  avoid  the  temptations  and  the  dangers  of  an 
inconclusive  peace  by  diplomatic  arrangement  which  would 
only  expose  the  world  to  all  the  perils  and  costs  of  militarism 
for  generations  to  come ;  and  to  solve  in  the  largest  possible 
way  those  grave  problems,  both  international  and  national, 
that  the  war  has  brought  home  to  the  public  opinion  of  every 
free   nation. 

We  follow  with  pride  and  full  appreciation  the  splendid 
performances  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  Staes.  We  send  them  a  message  of  good  cheer 
and  encouragement  with  the  assurance  that  while  they  are 
fighting  the  armed  enemy  on  land  and  sea  the  Republican 
party  will  be  found  alert  to  stamp  out  sedition,  pro-German- 
ism, and  every  form  of  unpatriotic  expression  and  endeavor  at 
home.  All  enemies  of  America  are  not  openly  in  arms  against 
her.  We  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  discover  and  to 
punish  those  who  secretly  plot  and  work  against  the  nation's 
integrity,  the  nation's  security,  and  the  nation's  welfare. 

We  have  faith  in  the  Russian  people.-  We  urge  that  there 
be  sent  at  once  to  their  relief  an  economic  mission  together 
with  an  allied  army,  protected  from  misunderstanding  and 
unnecessary  opposition  by  an  explicit  public  declaration  as  to 
its  unselfish  purposes  and  plans.  We  believe  that  only  in  this 
way  can  the  Russian  people  be  saved  from  virtual  absorption 
by  Germany,  and  given  opportunity  freely  to  organize  their 
own  republican  form  of  government  on  the  tried  and  tested 
foundations  of  public  order,  individual  liberty,  and  private 
property. 

There  are  no  classes  in  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
attempt  to  create  classes,  and  urge  them  to  be  antagonistic 
to  each  other,  are  not  believers  in  a  republic.  Such  teachers 
do  not  wish  to  lift  all  men  up ;  they  are  bent  upon  pulling 
some  men  down.  Their  programme  is  one  of  destruction,  not 
construction  ;  of  reaction,  not  progress.  We  reassert  our  be- 
lief in  the  equality  of  all  men  and  women  before  the  law, 
and  in  equality  of  opportunity.  We  believe  in  free  govern- 
ment, not  in  class  conflict  or  in  privilege.  We  point  to  the 
present  unhappy  and  helpless  condition  of  the  Russian  people 
as  marking  the  inevitable  end  of  every  movement  that  would 
substitute  class  conflict  for  progressive  representative  democ- 
racy. 

We  favor  the  immediate  creation  by  the  United  States  and 


its  allies  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  establish  and  from  time 
to  lime  to  modify  and  to  enforce  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  conduct.  The  purpose  of  this  league  will  be,  not  to 
displace  patriotism  or  devotion  and  loyalty  to  national  ideals 
and  traditions,  but  rather  to  give  to  these  new  opportunities 
of  expression  in  cooperation  with  the  other  liberty-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world.  To  membership  in  this  league  any  nation 
should  be  admitted  that  possesses  a  responsible  government 
which  will  abide  by  those  rules  of  law  and  equity  and  by 
those  principles  of  international  justice  and  morality  which  arc 
accepted  by   civilized  peoples. 

We  ask  that  no  treaty  between  two  or  more  nations  shall 
be  deemed  valid  in  international  law  unless  it  shall  have  been 
published  immediately  upon  its  ratification  and  made  part  of 
the  public  records  of  the  world. 

We  call  upon  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  es- 
tablish without  delay  a  well-ordered  system  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  for  national  service.  In  no  other  way  can  the 
youth  of  the  nation  be  instructed  and  disciplined  in  truly 
democratic  fashion  for  purposes  of  national  defense,  or  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  national  devotion  that  will  break  down 
all  limitations  of  race-origin,  of  language,  and  of  local  attach- 
ment, or  be  given  an  adequate  chance  to  fit  themselves  tor 
useful  and  productive  life  work.  A  free  nation  must  be  de- 
fended and  represented  by  a  trained  army  of  free  men.  For 
a  democracy  to  hire  mercenaries  to  fight  its  battles  is  as 
grotesque  as  it  would  be  to  hire  mercenaries  to  cast  its 
votes. 

We  advocate  immediate  action  by  Congress  to  establish  a 
national  budget  system,  in  order  that  the  vast  revenues  of  the 
government  may  be  more  systematically,  more  economically, 
and  more  effectively  employed,  and  in  order  that  there  may 
be  a  simpler,  a  better-balanced,  and  a  more  responsible  con- 
trol  of  public  revenues   and  expenditures. 

We  ask  prompt  attention  to  the  industrial  and  social  prob- 
lems that  will  quickly  follow  victory.  The  task  of  demobiliz- 
ing the  nation's  great  armies  and  of  returning  their  members 
to  productive  industry  will  tax  the  resources  of  American 
statesmanship.  In  dealing  with  these  questions  the  American 
standard  of  living  must  be  preserved,  adequate  wages  must 
be  assured,  and  the  conditions  of  labor  as  to  hours  and 
healthfulness  must  be  protected. 

We  insist  that  in  the  necessary  war-time  extension  of  gov- 
ernment supervision  and  control  over  private  undertakings 
no  steps  be  taken  in  the  direction  of  permanent  government 
ownership  or  operation  or  -of  limiting  individual  opportunity 
and  responsibility  in  time  of  peace.  The  preservation  of 
individual  rights  and  full  opportunity  for  all  men  and  women 
to  make  the  most  of  themselves  is  a  fundamental  American 
doctrine  which   the   Republican   party  will   always  defend. 

We  favor  the  prompt  passage  by  the  Congress  of  a  law  to 
prevent  the  use  of  child  labor,  so  framed  as  to  fall  clearly 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  to  promote 
the   general   welfare   and   to   lay   and   collect   taxes. 

We  favor  such  changes  in  the  laws  of  the  state  and  nation 
as  will  enable  workers  or  farmers  or  small  consumers  or 
producers  who  seek  to  apply  cooperative  principles  and 
methods  in  organizing  their  credit  or  other  resources  to  use 
the  membership  as  well  as  the  joint-stock  form  of  incorpora- 
tion. The  farmers  own  about  one-fourth  of  the  accumulated 
wealth  in  the  United  States,  and  to  set  farmers  free  to  co- 
operate in  the  production  and  marketing  of  their  products  will 
be  greatly  to  increase' the  effective  resources  of  the  people. 

We  welcome  the  women  voters  of  the  state  to  the  full 
privileges  of  responsible  citizenship,  and  we  invite  them  to 
share  in  the  management  of  the  Republican  party  and  in  the 
formulation  and  execution  of  its  principles  and  policies  to  the 
end   that   the   party   may   gain   new  power   for   public   service. 


Interesting  in  another  sense  was  a  letter  addressed  by 
leading  members  of  the  "informal"  convention,  including  Mr. 
Root,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  and  many  others,  inviting  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  be  the  party  candidate  for  the  governorship.  The 
letter  was  as  follows  ; 

For  considerations  of  the  loftiest  patriotism  we  call  upon 
you  to  enter  the  contest  for  the  Republican  nomination  as 
governor.  A  critical  situation  has  arisen  which  may  seriously 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  party  as  an  agency  in  speeding 
up  the  war  and  in  combating  efforts  after  the  war  to  revo- 
lutionize our  economic  and  industrial  life  and  to  undermine 
the  political  principles  on  which  our  government  is  founded. 
The  state  campaign  must  be  fought  upon  a  platform  exacting 
from  all  our  citizens  the  active  exercise  of  unadulterated 
Americanism,  without  shades  or  distinctions,  and  the  vigilant, 
resolute,  and,  if  necessary,  forcible  suppression  of  pacifism 
which  has  now  become  the  most  subtle  cloak  for  disloyalty 
and  for  Bolshevikism  and  other  destructive  economic  heresies. 
No  one  can  conduct  such  a  campaign  who  has  not  shown  him- 
self preeminently  fit   to   stand  on   such   a   platform. 

The  Democratic  party  has  rarely  had  the  power  to  repel 
the  invasion  of  political  and  economic  nostrums;  and  in  the 
present  crisis  it  can  not  be  trusted  to  resist  the  insidious 
poison  of  pacifism.  If  it  does  not  nominate  an  exponent  of 
that  pernicious  doctrine,  at  least  there  is  ground  for  grave 
apprehension  that  the  forces  of  the  party  will  be  swelled  by 
the  support  of  the  unsound,  the  misled,  and  the  disloyal. 

A  contest  at  such  a  time,  and  while  such  vital  questions 
are  pending,  can  not  be  successfully  waged  by  the  Republican 
party  except  under  a  leadership  free  from  the  distractions  of 
factional  strife  and  personal  ambitions.  The  ordinary  state 
issues  are  largely  out  of  place  in  a  time  of  great  national 
stress.  A  candidate  must  not  be  embarrassed  by  the  aggres- 
sive opposition,  on  account  of  state  issues,  of  important  ele- 
ments within  his  own  party,  especially  if  it  is  based  on  facts 
which  would  put  the  party  on  the  defensive  and  render  suc- 
cess at  the  polls  doubtful.  That  danger  all  loyal  Republicans 
as  patriotic  American  citizens  should  find  means  to  avert. 

After  a  thorough  survey  of  the  field  we  have  concluded  that 
none  of  the  three  avowed  candidates  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  extraordinary  situation.  Past  differences 
merely  political  must  disappear.  The  campaign  requires  a 
great  public  figure.  The  highest  public  interest  demands  a 
great  war  governor,  and  he  must  be  a  Republican ;  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  demands  that  the  Republican  party 
should  be  preserved  and  strengthened  for  the  performance 
of  the  great  patriotic  tasks  that  await  it.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances we  invoke  your  many  times  demonstrated  patriot- 
ism and  ask  you  to  make  the  personal  sacrifice  which  a  return 
to   the   office    of  governor   will   entail. 

Incidentally  of  interest,  as  illustrating  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  men  who  had  differed  radically,  personally  and  even  bit- 
terly was  an  off-hand  statement  made  by  William  Barnes  in 
explanation  of  his  action  in  signing  the  above  letter  of  invita- 
tion  to   Mr.   Roosevelt.      Said   Mr.   Barnes: 

I    sign    the    call    addressed    to   Theodore    Roosevelt   to    enter 
the  Republican  primary  as  a  candidate  for  governor  because  I 
believe    that    Republican    thought    and    activities   in    this    state 
should  be  raised  to  the  level  of  the  problems  confronting  the  ; 
United  States. 

Such  differences  of  opinion  as  I  have  had  with  Mr.   Roose- 


velt are  not  germane,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  situation 
which  exists  at  this  moment.  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
put  aside  subjects  that  are  closed  and  act  in  any  emergency 
which  presents  itself  with  an  open  mind  and  in  such  manner 
as  he  thinks  will  be  for  the  best  interest  of  his  country. 

We  require,  above  all  else,  in  the  highest  offices  of  trust 
and  power  not  only  men  of  integrity  and  character,  but  pri- 
marily men  who  can  see  into  the  future  and  who  will  not  be 
content  with  doing  only  those  things  which  have  become  ob- 
viously necessary. 

Had  this  nation  been  led  by  vision  the  war  would  have  been 
already  won. 

No  explanation  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  declina- 
tion, after  a  tentative  acceptance,  other  than  his  own  brief 
statement.  It  is  possible  that  he  did  not  share  in  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  invited  his  cooperation  that  his  candi- 
dacy would  assure  the  retention  of  New  York  in  the  Repub- 
lican column.  It  is  further  possible  that  he  may  have  had 
personal  reasons  for  holding  aloof  in  the  character  of  a  can- 
didate for  office.  Or  he  may  have  preferred,  as  related  to  his 
powers  of  public  service,  to  hold  to  the  character  of  an 
independent  critic  rather  than  assume  the  obligations  and 
suffer  the  limitations  of  official  life.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  address 
to  the  convention  left  no  doubt  in  any  mind  as  to  his  cordial 
reentrance  into  fellowship  with  the  Republican  party,  state 
and   national. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Allied  forces  on  the  Marne  have  won  a  great  victory, 
but  they  have  not  captured  the  armies  of  the  Crown  Prince 
nor  are  they  likely  to.  Probably  they  had  no  such  expecta- 
tion. Modern  commanders  do  not  advance  without  a  heedful 
eye  to  the  possibilities  of  an  enforced  retreat,  nor  do  they 
knowingly  incur  any  greater  risk  than  this.  We  must  not 
allow  our  hopes  to  be  unduly  raised  by  a  few  exuberant  news- 
paper headline  writers  eager  to  present  us  with  a  picture  of 
half  a  million  German  soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  prisoners' 
cages,  or  of  the  Crown  Prince  surrendering  his  sword  to 
General  Foch.  These  highly  desirable  achievements  may 
await  us  in  the  future,  but  any  vision  of  them  at  the  present 
time   is,   to   say  the   least   of  it,   premature. 


None  the  less  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  great  battle  that  still  continues  all  the  way  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Vesle.  Not  only  does  it  represent  a  German 
failure  of  the  first  magnitude  and  one  that  can  not  be  wholly 
concealed  from  the  German  people,  but  it  must  prove  so  costly 
to  Germany  in  men  and  materials  as  almost  to  preclude  any 
further  large  efforts  on  the  western  front.  The  apprehensions 
of  the  German  authorities  are  clearly  shown  by  the  falsified 
bulletins  daily  offered  for  home  consumption,  and  by  the  ex- 
hortations to  patience  which  should  be  a  sufficiently  clear  con- 
tradiction of  those  bulletins.  Indeed  we  may  suppose  that  the 
temper  of  the  German  people  is  now  as  great  a  problem  to 
the  German  government  as  the  disposition  of  its  armies  in  the 
field.  The  dictates  of  military  prudence  are  no  longer  su- 
preme, and  the  long  arm  of  popular  discontent — probably  it 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  of  popular  desperation — is 
extended  over  the  battle  areas.  The  pronouncements  of  the 
German  authorities  no  longer  make  even  a  pretense  of  co- 
herence or  consistency.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
battle  the  German  people  were  defi-nitely  told  that  the  Allies 
had  no  reserve  forces.  After  the  first  stage  of  the  battle  they 
were  congratulated  on  the  supposed  fact  that  the  Allied  re- 
serves were  then  consumed.  Now  they  are  exhorted  to  be 
patient  in  view  of  the  large  Allied  reserves  that  Foch  has 
succeeded  in  amassing.  But  for  a  dread  of  popular  resent- 
ment the  Marne  salient  would  have  been  evacuated  as  soon 
as  Foch  struck  his  blow  upon  its  western  side,  and  with- 
out so  costly  a  defense  of  impossible  positions.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  the  Marne  salient  would  never  have  been  created 
but  for  the  imperative  need  of  some  spectacular  movement 
that  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  German  public.  The  fate 
of  that  salient  became  certain  as  soon  as  its  apex  had  been 
recklessly  pushed  south  of  the  Marne,  leaving  its  constantly 
lengthening  western  flank  exposed  to  the  attack  that  has  now 
been  brought  with  such  fatal  force.  That  the  Germans  were 
unaware  of  the  danger  of  their  position  is  incredible.  They 
had  been  fully  warned  by  the  tenacity  of  the  small  American 
attacks  around  Bouresches  and  Torcy,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  hardly  have  been  misread.  When  the  German  armies 
crossed  the  Marne  they  were  taking  a  gambler's  chance  and 
with  the  odds  against  them,  and  they  must  have  known  il. 
Their  flank  was  exposed  and  weak,  and  their  forces  were 
divided  by  the  river.  They  were  putting  their  fortune  to  the 
touch.  

The  present  aspect  of  the  battle — that  is  to  say  since  the 
Allied  attack  upon  the  German  salient — may  be  divided  into 
three  parts  as  the  assault  has  been  consecutively  developed 
against  the  two  sides  and  the  point  of  the  salient.  The  Ger- 
man army,  that  must  have  packed  into  that  narrow  corridor 
almost  like  sardines  in  a  box,  was  provisioned  by  means  of 
two  railroad  lines,  one  running  from  Soissons  to  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  the  other  from  Fismes  southward  through  Fere 
en  Tardenois.  The  former,  or  the  more  westerly,  of  these 
two  parallel  lines  lay  immediately  behind  the  German  forces, 
and  therefore  should  have  been  guarded  with  extraordinary 
care.  The  second  of  these  lines,  running  southward  from 
Fismes,  passes  north  and  south  through  the  centre  of  the 
salient.  In  addition  to  these  lines  there  are  some  smaller 
branch  lines,  as  well  as  various  wagon  roads  that  must  have 
been  used  to  their  fullest  capacity  in  the  supply  of  so  great 
an  army.  Now  the  first  Allied  attack  upon  the  western  side 
of  the  salient  was  intended  to  cut  the  railroad   from  -.5011s 

to    Chateau    Thierry   and   so    to    deprive   the    G( 
of  their  arteries  of  supply  on  the  principle  of  th 
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that  is  attacked  by  severing  its  air  line.  The  Allied  com- 
manders probably  expected  that  the  whole  of  the  German  line 
so  far  as  its  most  advanced  position  to  the  south  of  the  Marne 
would  at  once  be  affected  by  so  serious  a  threat  to  its  supplies. 
And  the  whole  of  the  line  would  have  been  affected  if  the 
Germans  had  been  able  to  act  on  military  rules  and  free  from 
considerations  of  public  opinion  at  home.  They  should  have 
begun  their  retreat  instantly,  but  instead  of  doing  so  they 
clung  to  their  positions  obstinately  until  they  were  finally 
ejected  and  driven  back  across  the  river  by  the  Allied  attack. 
By  this  time  the  battle  had  blazed  up  all  the  way  from 
Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  whole  German  line  was 
being  steadily  pushed  eastward  and  northward. 


If  we  compare  the  salient  with  a  deep  bag  having  its  open 
end,  or  mouth,  from  Soissons  to  Rheims,  we  shall  see  that 
the  bag  was  now  under  attack  from  the  west  and  from  the 
south,  and  that  its  width  and  depth  were  alike  decreasing. 
The  railroad  line  from  Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry  was  prac- 
tically out  of  commission,  being  either  in  Allied  hands  or 
under  the  Allied  guns.  But  the  Germans  continued  to  resist 
with  great  ferocity.  At  all  costs  the  sides  of  the  bag  must 
be  kept  apart  until  there  had  been  time  to  evacuate  its  lower 
end,  which  was  also  under  heavy  attack  from  the  south.  The 
task  of  the  Germans  at  the  bottom  of  the  bag — that  is  to  say 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne — was  comparatively  easy, 
seeing  that  the  positions  had  now  been  somewhat  reversed, 
and  it  was  the  French  and  the  Americans  that  must  make 
their  way  across  the  stream  against  resistance  from  the  north 
bank.  The  Germans  here  were  fighting  rear-guard  or  retarding 
actions.  Heavy  guns  and  still  heavier  ammunition  are  dif- 
ficult to  move.  So  are  field  hospitals,  commissariat,  and  the 
impedimenta  of  an  army.  These  had  to  be  started  well  on 
their  way  northward  while  the  infantry  were  engaged  in  hold- 
ing back  the  pursuit.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  there  was 
no  actual  German  retreat  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Marne 
until  about  July  27th,  although  there  was  evidence  that  the 
heavy  guns  were  moving  northward  before  that  time.  But  last 
Sunday  it  became  clear  that  the  retreat  had  actually  begun 
with  the  captured  by  the  Americans  of  Le  Channel,  about 
four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Marne  and  at  the  western 
corner  of  the  bag,  a  capture  that  practically  crushed  in  that 
corner  and  that  exposed  the  German  Marne  line  to  a  flank 
attack.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  bottom  of  the  bag  is  being 
emptied  as  fast  as  possible,  but  at  a  cost  to  the  German  armies 
that  might  have  been  avoided.  The  evacuation  was  inevitable 
two  weeks  ago.  It  was  in  no  way  possible  to  avoid  it,  and 
it  would  have  been  carried  out  at  once  if  the  German  com- 
manders had  been  free  from  the  shadow  of  German  public 
opinion,  and  from  the  dejection  that  would  have  been  created 
by  a  retreat  without  a  battle. 


along  the  River  Vesle,  or  possibly  on  the  Aisne  still  further 
to  the  northward.  But  the  Germans  will  not  retreat  to  the 
Aisne  if  it  is  possible  to  make  the  Vesle  serve  their  purpose. 
To  be  forced  back  to  the  actual  position  from  which  they 
began  their  advance,  and  with  absolutely  nothing  to  show 
for  it  except  a  hundred  thousand  casualties,  would  be  a 
humiliation  that  must  have  the  most  painful  effect  upon  the 
German  public.  At  the  moment  of  writing  there  seems  to  be 
some  lull  in  the  fighting  with  the  exception  of  the  American 
capture  of  Le  Channel,  which  we  may  regard  as  a  key  posi- 
tion. This  lull  is  probably  due  to  exhaustion,  but  we  have 
by  no  means  seen  the  end  of  this  particular  struggle.  The 
Germans  must  evacuate  practically  the  whole  of  the  Marne 
salient,  and  a  complete  and  irretrievable  failure  must  be 
registered  against  them,  a  failure  that  can  not  be  glossed 
over  by  pointing  to  captured  territory  and  advanced  lines  as 
was  the  case  at  Amiens  and  Ypres.  The  effects  upon  the 
campaign  as  a  whole  must  be  inestimable.  Indeed  it  is  hard 
to  escape  the  conviction  that  the  end  of  the  war  upon  the 
western  front  is  within  sight,  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  passing  rapidly  across  Europe  to  Russia,  the  Balkan  States, 
and  Asia.  And  that  is  where  the  real  struggle  either  military 
or  diplomatic,  must  be  settled. 


But  in  the  meantime  the  Allied  attack  was  being  rapidly 
extended  to  its  third  phase.  We  need  not  inquire  if  the  whole 
of  it  had  been  planned  in  advance,  or  whether  Foch  was 
taking  advantage  of  unforeseen  successes.  No  military  move- 
ments on  a  large  scale  can  be  planned  entirely  in  advance,  or 
while  the  opposing  movements  and  strength  remain  more  or 
less  conjectural.  It  may  be  that  in  his  initial  attack  Foch 
intended  to  do  no  more  than  cut  the  railroad  line  from 
Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry  in  the  expectation  that  this  alone 
would  lead  to  a  German  retirement  from  the  salient,  or  at 
least  that  it  would  paralyze  the  German  movement  southward. 
Finding  that  the  first  step  had  been  taken  with  such  compara- 
tive ease  he  may  then  have  decided  to  develop  his  attack  to  the 
south  of  the  Marne,  an  attack  that  should  eventually  include 
another  assault  from  Rheims  that  would  endanger  the  eastern 
as  well  as  the  western  side  of  the  salient  in  conjunction  with 
the  push  against  its  apex  in  the  south.  However  that  may  be, 
the  third  phase  of  the  battle  opened  with  a  British  advance 
toward  Mery,  to  the  west  of  Rheims,  and  directed  towards 
Fismes.  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  Allied  strategy  as  it 
stood  at  the  opening  of  the  British  attack  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  salient,  which  was .  now  under  attack  along  its 
whole  length.  The  effort  was  to  close  the  neck  of  the  bag  by 
a  Franco-American  advance  eastward  toward  Fere  en  Tarde- 
noise,  and  a  British  advance  westward  toward  Fismes.  In 
the  meantime  the  Germans  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag  were 
being  forced  northward  by  attacks  from  another  Franco- 
American  force  which  had  succeded  in  crossing  the  river. 
The  eastward  and  western  Allied  forces,  French,  British, 
Americans,  and  Italians,  at  the  neck  of  the  bag,  are  now 
about  twenty  miles  apart,  and  moving  slowly  toward  a 
point  of  junction.  Their  artillery  must  be  sweeping  the 
whole  width  of  the  open  neck,  although  it  must  be  difficult 
to  direct  it  with  accuracy  owing  to  the  lack  of  observation 
facilities.  We  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  wo  picture 
the  whole  of  the  salient,  or  bag,  as  filled  with  German  troops 
in  more  or  less  disorder,  making  their  way  northward  in 
order  to  pass  through  the  neck  of  the  bag  before  it  shall  close 
in  front  of  them,  while  their  fringes  are  making  desperate 
efforts  to  hold  back  the  encircling  arms  until  the  prey  shall 
have  escaped.  In  the  meantime  they  are  being  withered  by 
the  artillery  storm  passing  across  the  neck  from  both  direc- 
tions and  from  the  Allied  airmen  overhead.  None  the  less 
the  retreat  northward  is  slow  and  reluctant.  It  is  not  vet  in 
the  nature  of  a  rout,  although  the  divisions  seem  to  be  losing 
oome  of  their  identity  through  the  mingling  of  their  troops. 
There  has  been  no  actual  cave-in  of  the  sides  of  the  bag. 
although  this  may  come  almost  at  any  moment.  The  Allied 
advam  a  is  being  stubbornly  contested,  and  there  is  still  nc 
substantial  reason  to  expect  that  the  pincers  will  be  able  tc 
close  upon  the  victims.  Moreover,  we  may  suppose  that  tht 
ate  nature  of  the  German  resistance,  the  tenacity  witi 
■vine  they  hold  lo  their  positions  until  ejected  by  the  bayrnet. 
-  to  ^llow  time  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  line  of  defense 


Those  who  continue  to  speak  despondingly  of  the  resources 
that  Germany  can  still  put  into  the  field  must  either  be  vic- 
tims of  the  German  myth,  or  their  calculations  must  be  la- 
mentably at  fault.  The  most  reliable  estimates  of  the  strength 
of  the  German  army  that  has  been  engaged  upon  the  Marne 
put  the  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Crown  Prince  at 
fifty  divisions,  or  about  600,000  men.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  forces  that  are  occupying  the  long 
trench  lines  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  and  those 
other  forces  that  may  be  described  as  mobile,  and  that  can 
be  used  for  the  great  battles  of  an  offensive.  With  the  former 
we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  Upon  both  sides  they 
have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  figures  compatible  with 
safety  for  the  building  up  of  the  great  battle  and  reserve 
armies,  and  they  are,  so  to  speak,  anchored  to  their  positions. 
It  is  the  mobile  armies  that  decide  the  fate  of-  a  campaign, 
and  it  is  these  armies  that  fight  great  battles.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  offensive  Germany  had  a  battle  army 
of  about  1,200,000  men.  The  great  battles  for  Amiens  and 
for  Ypres  consumed  about  half  this  number,  and  it  is  mainly 
the  remaining  half  that  has  been  thrown  into  the  struggle 
for  the  Marne.  We  know  from  captured  documents  that 
the  Crown  Prince  appealed  for  reinforcements  to  Prince 
Rupprecht  of  Bavaria,  who  is  in  command  against  the  British 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  and  that  a  few  divisions  were 
reluctantly  sent  to  him.  He  would  certainly  not  have  asked 
for  aid  from  so  distant  a  point  if  he  had  any  resources  of 
his  own  upon  which  he  could  draw.  Captured  documents  and 
the  statements  of  German  prisoners  speak  of  the  desperate 
efforts  that  are  being  made  in  Germany  among  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  men  to  provide  more  strength  for  the 
western  armies.  We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  German 
losses  in  the  present  battle,  but  even  with  the  greatest  care 
to  avoid  exaggeration  it  must  be  evident  that  Germany  can 
not  now  amass  enough  men  to  venture  on  another  battle  of 
great  magnitude  even  if  there  should  be  any  promising  area 
open  to  her.  And  there  is  not.  She  has  created  three  salients, 
at  Ypres,  at  Amiens,  and  on  the  Marne,  and  in  neither  of 
them  did  she  attain  her  objective,  and  the  third  of  them  is 
now  in  process  of  ruinous  demolition,  and  the  other  two  are 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  same  fate.  In  each  case  her 
strength  has  proved  insufficient  for  the  task,  while  in  each  in- 
stance the  Allied  force  has  not  been  strong  enough  to  block 
her  path.  She  has  lost  the  initiative,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  Foch,  and  we  may  therefore  consider  it  as  fairly 
certain  that  she  will  make  no  more  great  attempts  in  an; 
way  comparable  with  those  that  we  have  seen.  Her  role  is 
now  a  defensive  one,  and  it  is  likely  to  continue  so. 


A  concluding  word  may  appropriately  be  said  about  the 
peace  moves  that  become  more  insistent  week  by  week.  They 
began  with  Von  Kuhlmann's  statement  that  Germany  must 
not  now  expect  a  military  triumph.  The  chancellor  followed 
close  upon  the  heels  of  Von  Kuhlmann  with  the  placid  an- 
nouncement that  Germany  did  not  intend,  and  had  never  in- 
tended, to  retain  Belgium,  which  -was  a  "pawn"  to  be  used 
for  trading  purposes.  Within  a  week  we  have  another  fore- 
cast by  the  Vorwaerts,  and  one  that  we  can  not  afford  to 
dismiss,  seeing  that  neither  Vorwaerts  nor  any  other  German 
newspaper  can  print  anything  without  the  permission  of  the 
authorities.  There  are  still  other  rumors  of  proposals  that 
are  about  to  be  submited  by  way  of  the  Spanish  government, 
and  that  will  touch  upon  the  hitherto  forbidden  topic  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Now  these  rumors  may  have  no  official 
basis.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  have,  but  none  the 
less  we  need  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  some  sort  of 
official  connivance.  They  are  feelers,  or  trial  balloons.  They 
are  intended  to  accustom  the  German  people  to  the  idea  of 
failure,  and  they  are  further  intended  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
of  the  pacifists  of  the  Allied  nations.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  those  feelers  will  continue  and  that  Germany  will  now 
steadily  lower  her  terms  point  by  point  until  eventually  she 
avows  her  willingness  to  abandon  everything  upon  the  single 
condition  that  there  be  no  interference  with  her  Russian 
and  Roumanian  ambitions.  She  can  not  continue  her  war 
in  the  west  without  bleeding  to  death  behind  her  lines.  Her 
fences  in  the  east  are  being  steadily  washed  away  for  the 
lack  of  man  power  to  sustain  them,  as  witness  the  present 
insurrection  in  the  Ukraine  and  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  in  Roumania.  Even  though  we  disregard  everything  in 
the  nature  of  rumor,  we  still  have  the  speeches  of  Von 
Kuhlmann  and  the  chancellor,   and  we  need  no  great  effort  of 


the    imagination    to    picture    the    desperation    that   gave    them 
birth.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San   Francisco,  July   31,   1918. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Melancholy. 
Hence,   all  you  vain   delights. 
As   short  as  are   the  nights 
Wherein   you   spend   your    folly: 
There's  nought  in  this  life  sweet 
If  man  were  wise   to   see't. 
But   only   melancholy, 

0  sweetest  Melancholy  ! 
Welcome,  folded  arms,  and  fixed  eyes, 
A  sigh  that  piercing  mortifies, 

A  look  that's  fasten'd  lo  the  ground, 

A  tongue   chain'd   up   without   a   sound ! 

Fountain-heads  and  pathless  groves. 

Places  which  pale  passion  loves! 

Moonlight  walks,  when  all  the  fowls 

Are  warmly  house  save  bats  and  owls ! 

A  midnight  bell,   a  parting  groan  ! 

These   are  the  sounds   we   feed  upon  ; 
Then  stretch  our  bones  in  a  still  gloomy  valley; 
Nothing's  so  dainty  sweet  as  lovely  melancholy. 

.» — John   Fletcher. 

The  Weakest  Thing. 
Which  is  the  weakest  thing  of  all 

Mine  heart  can  ponder? 
The  sun,  a  little  cloud  can  pall 

With   darkness  yonder? 
The   cloud,   a   little   wind   can   move 

Wher'er  it  listest? 
The   wind,    a   little    leaf   above, 

Though  sere,   resisteth  ? 

What  time  that  yellow  leaf  was  green. 

My    days    were   gladder ; 
But  now,  whatever  Spring  may  mean, 

1  must   grow    sadder, 

Ah  me!   a  leaf  with  sighs  can  wring 

My   lips   asunder  ? 
Then  is  my  heart  the  weakest  thing 

Itself  can  ponder. 

Yet,  Heart,  when  sun  and  cloud  are  pined 

And  drop   together, 
And  at  a  blast  which  is  not  wind 

The    forests    wither, 
Thou,  from  the  darkening  earthly  curse 

To   glory   breakest — 
The   Strongest   of  the  universe 

Guarding    the    weakest ! 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


The  Sailor's  Wife. 
And  are  ye   sure  the  news  is  true? 

And  are  ye  sure  he's  weel  ? 
Is  this  the  time  to  think  o'  wark  ? 

Ye  jades,   lay  by  your  wheel: 
Is  this  the   time  to   spin   a  thread, 

When    Colin's  at   the   door? 
Reach  down  my  cloak,  I'll  to  the  quay, 

And  see  him  come  ashore. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 

There's  nae  luck  at  a* ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house 

When  our  gudeman's  awa\ 

And  gie  to  me  my  bigonet, 

My   bishop's   satin   gown ; 
For  I  maun  tell  the  baillie's  wife 

That    Colin's    in    the    town. 
My   Turkey   slippers   maun   gae    on. 

My  stockin's  pearly  blue  ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman. 

For  he's  baith  leal  and  true. 

Rise,  lass,  and  mak  a  clean  fireside. 

Put  on  the  muckle  pot; 
Gie  little   Kate  her  button  gown 

And  Jock   his    Sunday   coat; 
And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes, 

Their  hose  as  white  as  snaw  ; 
It's  a'  to  please   my   ain  gudeman, 

For  he's  been  long  awa'. 

There's  twa  fat  hens  upo'  the  coop 

Been  fed  this  month  and  mair; 
Mak  haste  and  thraw  their  necks  about. 

That  Colin  weel  may  fare ; 
And  spread  the  table  neat  and  clean, 

Gar    ilka   thing   look    braw, 
For   wha   can  tell   how   Colin   fared 

When  he  was  far  awa'? 

Sae  true  his  heart,  sae  smooth  his  speech, 

His  breath  like  caller  air  ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't 

As  he  comes  up  the  stair — 
And  will  I  see  his  face  again? 

And   will   I    hear   him   speak? 
I'm   downright   dizzy   wi'  the  thought, 

In   troth    I'm    like    to    greet ! 

If  Colin's  weel,  and  weel  content, 

I   hae  nae  mair  to  crave  ; 
And  gin  I  live  to  see  him  sae, 

I'm  blest  aboon  the  lave: 
And  will   I  see  his   face   again. 

And  will  I  hear  him  speak? 
I'm  downright  dizzy  wi'  the  thought, 

In  troth   I'm   like  to   greet. 
For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house. 

There's  nae  luck  at  a' ; 
There's   little  pleasure  in  the  house 

When  our  gudeman's  awa'. 

— William  Julius  Mickle. 


Evidence  has  recently  been  discovered  which  points 
toward  the  existence  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  metallic 
lead.  Every  sample  of  ordinary  lead  always  has  ex- 
actly the  same  atomic  weight  as  every  other  sample, 
but  lead  from  radioactive  minerals — lead  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  the  decomposition  of  radium — has 
neither  the  same  atomic  weight  nor  the  same  density  as 
ordinary  lead,  although  in  many  properties,  including 
their  spectra,  they  seem  to  be  identical. 


August  3,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


ON    THE  FRINGE  OF  THE  GREAT  FIGHT. 


A    Medical    Officer  Tells    Us    Something    of    the    Scientific 
Side  of  War. 


The  average  reader  will  look  with  some  apprehen- 
sion upon  war  books  written  by  army  doctors.  The 
newspapers  give  us  horrors  enough,  and  whatever  lack 
there  may  be  is  made  up  by  the  imagination.  But  here 
we  have  a  war  book  by  a  Canadian  doctor  and  it  con- 
tains no  horrors.  Its  author  gives  us  a  broad  human 
account  of  his  work  at  the  front  and  of  the  hygienic 
and  other  difficulties  with  which  he  was  confronted. 
And  he  infuses  into  it  an  element  of  cheery  humor  for 
which  we  can  not  be  sufficiently  grateful. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  of  the  troubles  with  the 
traffic  policemen  in  London,  who  were  not  disposed 
to  allow  a  little  thing  like  war  to  interfere  with  speed 
regulations.  Coming  up  to  London  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, the  author's  chauffeur  was  arrested  because  his 
car  was  without  the  usual  registration  number: 

"Why  should  a  government  car  have  a  number?"  I  .asked. 

"To  identify  it,  sir,  those  are  our  orders,  sir." 

"Can't  you  identify  that  car?"'  I  asked.  "It  says,  written 
in  large  letters  on  the  front,  'Canadian  Government,  Di- 
visional Headquarters,'  in  case  you  can't  read!  The  car  be- 
longs to  the  Canadian  government.  We  are  waiting  to  go  to 
France ;  we  came  into  London  less  than  an  hour  ago  on 
business  to  the  War  Office.  Is  there  anything  more  you 
want  ?" 

"We  would  like  the  chauffeur's  name,"  said  the  cub  police- 
man who  had  caused  the  trouble.  I  spelled  it  out  to  him  j 
three  times  ;  it  sounded  very  German,  but  he  said  nothing1.      j 

Then  in  turn  I  took  out  my  note-book  and  took  the  numbers 
of  the  policemen.  The  crowd  had  listened  with  great  in- ; 
terest,  and  were  evidently  against  the  policemen.  A  boy 
looked  under  a  policeman's  arm  and  grinned ;  I  winked  at  j 
him  covertly,  and  he  went  into  a  paroxysm  of  laughter.  ; 
Then  with  dignity  I  got  into  the  car  and  we  drove  off  to  the  i 
bank,  leaving  behind  the  discomfited  policemen  and  a  crowd 
of  several  hundred  people. 

"Where  did  the  cop  get  hold  of  you,  Rad  ?"  I  enquired. 

"Over  on  Bond  Street,"  he  said;  "he  insisted  on  my  going 
to  the  police  station  with  him.  'All  right,'  I  said,  'jump  in,' 
and  he  did  so.  I  knew  where  the  police  station  was  in  a 
street  off  Oxford  Street,  but  when  we  got  to  the  street  I 
passed  it.  The  officer  called  out,  but  I  didn't  hear  him.  At 
the  next  corner  he  yelled  again,  but  I  got  in  front  of  a  con- 
venient bus. 

"'Why  didn't  you  turn  there?'  he  said. 

"  'Then  you  would  have  had  a  real  charge  against  me,'  I 
said,  'for  breaking  the  rules  of  traffic' 

"Finally  he  asked,  'Are  you  going  to  turn  or  not  ?'  and  I 
said,  T  guess  we  will  turn  here,'  and  turned  around,  stopping 
in    front    of    the    Marguereta    Restaurant. 

"  'What  are  you  stopping   for  ?'  he  asked. 

"  'The  officers  who  are  in  charge  of  the  car  are  in  there 
at  their  dinner,'  I  said,  'you  had  better  speak  to  them.'  Gee, 
he  was   mad." 

All  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  I  chuckled  with  delight  at  the 
picture  of  the  anger  of  that  cub  six-foot-two  policeman  as 
he  was  being  whirled  along  Oxford  Street  against  his  will, 
to  a  restaurant  he  did  not  want  to  go  to,  to  meet  people  he 
didn't  want  to  see. 

That  what  may  be  called  the  formalities  of  military 
discipline  were  not  popular  among  the  Canadian  troops 
is  an  old  story,  but  here  we  have  a  slightly  different 
version : 

Canadian  soldiers  were  everywhere  in  evidence,  wandering 
along  the  roads  in  the  manner  so  characteristic  of  them. 
Canadians  have  never  been  over-fond  of  saluting  officers,  and 
have  never  quite  accepted  the  statement  that  it  is  the  uni- 
form of  the  representative  of  the  king  they  are  called  upon 
to  salute — not  the  man. 

The  first  story"  I  heard  was  about  a  chauffeur  I  had  had 
in  Valcartier.  He  had  been  standing  at  the  doorway  of  a  store 
trying  to  talk  to  a  French  girl  when  a  couple  of  British 
officers  passed.  The  man  did  not  see  them  till  they  were  just 
going  by  and  drew  himself  up  to  a  sort  of  a  half  attention. 
The  officers  passed,  halted,   and  came  back. 

"Why  didn't  you  salute  ?"  queried  one  officer. 

"I  didn't  see  you,"  replied  the  man. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did  ;  you  came  to  a  kind  of  sloppy  attention 
as  we  passed,"  said  the  officer. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man.  "I  did  as  you  were  almost  past;  but 
anyway  we  don't  salute  much  in  our  army." 

"What?"  said  the  officer,  "are  you  a  Canadian?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  chauffeur  proudly,  and  the  British 
officers  went  on  laughing  heartily. 

We  have  a  description  of  Bailleul  and  of  the  havoc 
wrought  by  the  battle.  Two  of  the  author's  friends 
had  been  killed  and  with  two  other  officers  were  buried 
in  one  shellhole : 

The  medical  officer,  Captain  Haywood,  conducted  the  burial 
without  candle  or  book.  The  green  white  light  from  the  Ger- 
man flares  and  the  red  flashes  of  the  guns  was  the  only  light 
to  show  the  sad  little  party  where  their  erstwhile  comrades 
rested.  The  lay  parson,  exhausted  with  seventy  hours'  con- 
tinuous work,  and  unable  to  recall  a  single  word  of  the  burial 
service,  broke  huskily  into  this  rugged  commendation,  "Well, 
boys,  they  were  four  damn  good  fellows ;  let  us  repeat  the 
Lord's  prayer,"  but  they  couldn't  manage  to  say  even  the 
Lord's   prayer   among  them. 

What  a  setting  for  a  soldier  funeral !  The  black  night,  the 
roar  and  flash  of  the  guns  and  the  green  flare  of  the  German 
star  shells  silhouetting  those  bowed  heads  above  the  soldiers' 
grave.  What  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  soldier!  The  broken  voice 
with  the  rough  and  ready  words  of  praise :  "They  were  four 
damn  good  fellows."  What  more  could  be  said?  What  more 
would  any  soldier  desire  ? 

The  author  describes  the  bombing  of  a  French  town 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  sentries,  who  momentarily 
suspected  that  he  and  his  companions  might  have  been 
concerned  in  the  attack : 

Our  headlights  were  burning,  and  suspicion  was  evidently 
aroused  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  being  connected  with  the 
attack,  for  we  were  suddenly  halted  by  a  blue-coated  French 
soldier  stepping  in  front  of  the  car  and  holding  his  gun  above 
his  head  in  the  usual  way  while  eight  other  French  soldiers 
surrounded  us.  Some  of  them  pointed  bayonets  threateningly 
at  us  while  we  were  all  covered  by  rifles.  It  was  quite  a 
picture.     Our  headlights  shone  brilliantly  on  the  three  men  in 


front,  while  the  faces  of  the  others,  nearly  all  with  raous- 
tachios  and  goatees,  lit  up  by  the  moon  and  the  glare  of  the 
red  lights  from  the  works,  looked  most  ferocious.  The  slen- 
der, flashing  French  bayonets  seemed  to  be  at  least  three  feet 
long. 

As  we  waited  to  be  identified  a  British  sergeant  lounged 
forward,  a  little  the  worse  for  beer,  and  nodded  cordially  as 
he  leaned  carelessly  on  the  front  door  and  explained  ail 
about  the  bombs.  At  a  word  from  him  the  Frenchmen  fell 
back,  and  we  moved  on.  Every-  house  seemed  to  have  a  sol- 
dier on  guard,  but  we  were  not  questioned  further,  and  drove 
peacefully  home  along  the  canal,  whose  iris-decked  banks 
were  perfectly  reflected  in  its  glassy  waters  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight. 

We  are  told  something  interesting  about  typhus, 
which  is  always  conveyed  by  body  lice.  As  yet  there 
have  been  no  cases  of  typhus  in  the  British  army  in 
France,  although  it  has  occurred  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Serbia.  For  typhus  to  get  a  grip  on  an 
army  means  that  there  must  be  at  least  one  case  of  the 
disease,  and  there  must  be  lice  on  the  case.  Some  of 
these  lice  will  fall  off,  wander  away,  or  be  left  on  the 
bedding,  in  the  straw,  or  in  the  discarded  clothes.  If 
these  lice  have  bitten  the  typhus  patient  and  thereby 
been  infected  it  seems  to  be  necessary  for  a  certain  time 
to  elapse  for  the  organism  to  develop  in  the  body  of 
the  lice: 

Typhus  fever  is  known  as  a  dirt  disease,  and  its  control  is 
possible  through  the  plentiful  use  of  soap  and  water.  The 
most  difficult  thing  for  a  soldier  to  obtain  in  the  field  is  a 
bath.  Normally  he  is  in  the  front  line  trenches  for  a  week, 
in  the  reserve  trenches  for  a  week,  and  in  rest  for  a  week. 
This  means  that  he  can  not  get  a  bath  for  at  least  two  weeks, 
and  he  doesn't.  So  that  though  a  soldier  goes  back  into  the 
trenches  clean  and  free  from  vermin  he  is  sure  to  become  re- 
infected from  the  lice  left  in  the  dugouts;  or  some  lice  eggs 
on  his  clothes  perhaps  have  escaped  destruction,  and  he  may 
be  as  lousy  as  ever  when  he  comes  out  of  the  trenches  again. 
The  old  straw  in  the  barns  and  the  billets  is  sure  to  be  in- 
fected with  lice,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  sterilize  the  men's 
blankets.  Consequently  a  persistent  continuous  fight  against 
this  variety  of  vermin  must  be  kept  up,  for  lice  are  not  only 
a  potential  source  of  danger  in  transmitting  typhus  fever  and 
relapsing  fever,  but  they  are  a  great  source  of  irritation  to  the 
men  and  responsible  for  much  loss  of  sleep. 

The  only  preventive  measure  against  disease  is 
cleanliness,  and  this  is  difficult  to  secure  under  war 
conditions.  Vast  bath  houses,  usually  in  disused  brew- 
eries, are  established  behind  the  lines  and  the  men 
bathe  either  in  large  tanks  or  in  barrels  cut  in  two 
to  make   improvised  bathtubs : 

As  3_ou  pass  along  the  road  you  will  see  perhaps  a  platoon  or 
a  section  61  a  platoon  marching  to  the  bath  house,  without 
belt  or  equipment,  and  carrying  towels.  At  the  bath  house 
a  certain  number,  say  twenty  men,  pass  into  the  first  room, 
where  they  undress.  Their  underclothes  and  shirts  are  thrown 
to  one  side  to  be  washed ;  their  caps  and  boots  are  not  treated 
in  any  way.  The  uniforms  are  hting  on  numbered  racks  and 
placed  in  the  disinfection  chamber,  where  they  are  imme- 
diately treated  with  live  steam,  or  they  ore  taken  into  an 
adjoining  room,  where  the  seams  are  ironed  with  hot  irons 
to  destroy  lice  and  eggs. 

The  men  then  pass  on  into  the  bathroom,  where  they  are  given 
about  ten  minutes  to  luxuriate- with  plenty  of  soap  and  hot 
water.  As  they  pass  out  of  the  bath  through  another  room 
they  are  given  clean  socks,  underclothes,  and  shirts,  and  by 
the  time  they  are  dressed  their  own  uniforms,  disinfected, 
are  handed  back  to  them.  The  whole  operation  takes  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  minutes,  and  from  a  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  men  can  be  put  through  each  bath  house  in  a  day.  ■ 

The  discarded  clothes  are  washed  by  local  peasant  women 
paid  by  the  army:  in  one  of  these  establishments  in  our  area 
there  were  160  Belgian  peasant  women  engaged  in  this  work. 
Mending  is  also  done  by  them,  while  socks  and  clothes  too 
far  gone  to  be  mended  are  packed  in  bundles  and  sent  away 
to  be  sold. 

The  waste  wash  water  from  the  baths  and  laundries  entering 
the  creeks  naturally  causes  trouble  from  troops  down  stream 
who  may  have  to  use  it.  Horses  will  not  touch  soapy  water, 
and  the  brewers  object  to  making  beer  with  it;  they  say  it 
spoils  the  beer. 

Consequently  the  sanitary  officers  have  in  many  cases  been 
compelled  to  put  in  tanks  to  treat  this  dirty  water  and  purify 
it.  This  is  usually  done  by  adding  an  excess  of  chloride  of 
lime,  which  precipitates  the  soap  as  a  curd  and  carries  the 
dirt  down  with  it.  By  sedimentation  and.  filtration  through 
canvas,  cinders,  and  sand,  the  water  is  clarified  and  turned 
into   the   creeks   again   clean. 

Rats  are  an  evil  greater  than  the  lice,  and  quite  as 
effective  in  carrying  disease.  They  are  plentiful  in 
the  trenches,  being  attracted  by  the  waste  food.  It 
seems  that  no  really  effective  means  has  yet  been  found 
to  lessen  the  plague: 

Numerous  devices  are  used  to  destroy  them,  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  see  a  soldier  sitting  patiently  in  the  trenches 
with  his  rifle  between  his  knees  and  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese 
on  the  end  of  his  bayonet.  As  Mr.  Rat,  attracted  by  the 
savory  odor,  approaches  and  takes  the  first  sniff,  the  trigger 
is  pulled  and  there  is  one  living  rat  less.  Prizes  are  some- 
times given  to  the  man  who  can  kill  the  largest  number  in  a 
week,  and  bags  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  are  not  uncommon. 
Sometimes  poison  is  used,  and  even  ferrets  have  been  em- 
ployed with,  however,  little  success. 

In  connection  with  the  rat  problem  we  had  an  illustration 
of  how  impossible  it  is  even  for  a  rat  to  escape  the  British 
army  system.  Army  routine,  the  result  of  many  years  of 
experience,  once  put  into  operation  is  as  sure  and  certain  as 
death  and  taxation. 

The  regulations  are  that  if  any  considerable  number  of  rats 
have  been  noticed  around  the  trenches  sick  or  dying,  some 
of  them  shall  be  sent  to  the  field  laboratory  for  examination. 
Bubonic  plague  is  a  rat  disease;  consequently  if  rats  are  dying 
in  any  great  numbers  we  would  conclude  that  some  disease, 
possibly  plague,  must  be  the  cause. 

In  this  case  the  Director  of  Medical  Services  of  the  army 
had  been  notified  that  a  rat  had  been  despatched  to  a  laboratory 
for  examination.  Consequently  he  was  anxious  to  know  the 
result  of  the  examination,  and  when  a  report  was  not  forth- 
coming he  sent  a  telegram  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
Canadian  laboratory  asking  that  a  report  on  the  rat  be  for- 
warded at  once.  As  we  had  not  received  the  rat  we  reported 
the  same  tu  the  D.  M.  S.,  who  put  the  matter  up  to  the 
D.  D.  M.  S.  of  the  corps  who  had  forwarded  the  rat.  The  rat 
had  gone  to  another  laboratory,  and  "the  system"  to  locate 
the  rat  was  put  into  operation. 


The  following  is  the  correspondence  upon  the  subject: 

1.  To  D.D.M.S.  J.  Corps. 

In    accordance    with    your    lw]ER|    16of    1|2|3.    a    rat    is   beiug 

sent  from   trench   x.v.z.   to   Xo.    1.    mobile   laboratory   at  . 

(Signed)   A.D.M.S.   KDiv. 

2.  To   O.C.   Xo.   I  Mobile  Laboratory. 

Please  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  examination  of  this  rat. 
(Signed)    D.M.S.   2   Arm>. 

3.  D.M.S.    Z   Army. 

I  have  not  received  this  rat. 

•  Signed)    O.C.    Xo.    1    Mobile   Laby 

4.  To   D.D.M.S.   J.    Corps. 

With    reference  to  attached,  will   you  please  say  what  has  be- 
come  of   this    rat.  ,_.         ,      _  „  _     „ 

(Signed)    D.M.S.   Z   Army. 

5.  To   D.M.S.    Z  Army. 

It  has  been  sent  to  Canadian  laboratory  and   report  has  beer, 

C!',,ed   f°r-  (Signed,    D.D.M.S.    J.    Corps. 

6.  To  O.C.   (Canadian)  Mobile  Laboratory. 

Will  you   please  let  me  know  the  result  of  your  examination 

°f  thiS  ^  (Signed)    D.M.S.   Z    Army. 

7.  To  D.M.S.   Z  Army. 

This    rat    was   quite  normal    and   had    evidently  been    killed   by 
a   blow.      The  report  was    forwarded    to   A.D.M.S.    K.Div. 

(Signed)  O.C.    Xo.    5    (Can.)    Mobile    Lab. 
Even    a   partly    decomposed    rat    was   unable    to    escape    the 
army  system. 

Many  are  the  uses  of  the  army  laboratory.  Dead 
fish  in  the  river  create  a  suspicion  of  German  poison. 
and  this  must  be  investigated.  Wine  and  beer  must 
be  examined  for  the  same  cause: 

The  laboratory  was  used  a  great  deal  by  the  highly  trained 
officers  of  the  Indian  medical  sen-ice.  who  were  always  want- 
ing some  unusual  parasite  or  insect  identified,  and  made  a 
good  deal  of  use  of  our  library. 

A  German  high  explosive  percussion  bomb  was  brought 
in  one  day  for  us  to  identify  the  explosive  present.  We  did 
not  allow  the  messenger  even  to  lay  it  down,  but  besought 
him  to  hold  it  tight  and  to  keep  moving  towards  the  explosives 
laboratory  system  seven  miles  away  while  we  escorted  him 
quickly  and  safely  from  the  premises.  The  way  some  of  those 
chaps  handled  bombs  and  shells  made  you  tired.  It  would 
have  been  a  great  pity  if  that  two-hundred-year-old  building 

'  had  been  blown  up  and  the  British  army  compelled  to  pav 
for  it. 

A  poor  soldier  up  and  died  one  day  without  warning  or 
preliminary  sickness.     They  thought  it   might  be  poison,   and 

j  his  wife  would  have  been  deprived  of  her  pension  if  the  man 

I  had    committed    suicide.      We    were    asked    to    examine    the 

|  stomach   contents  to  decide  whether  poison  was  present.     Xo 

I  poison  was  found. 

We   were   sent   a   little   vial   containing   a    small    amount   of 

|  material  and  asked  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  contents. 
The  bottle  had  been  found  beside  a  dead  German.  It  proved 
to  be  opium,   and  the  owner  had  evidently  been  prepared  for 

I  a    painless    passage    across    the    Styx    when    such    necessity 

i  arose. 

Many   stories  are  told  of  private  soldiers,  some  of 

them  men  of  bad  character,  who  became  heroes  when 

the  call  came  for  them.    And  there  was  Private  Toban, 

j  who,   contrary  to   all   regulations,   owned  and  loved   a 

scandalous  pup  irreverently  described  by  a  comrade  as 

'  "a  'ell  of  a  lookin'  dawg" : 

Once  the  battalion  was  going  into  action  and  the  M.  O.  was 
busy  at  his  regimental  aid  post,  making  preparations  for  a 
rush,  when  Toban  came  in.  "Say.  doctor,"  he  explained,  "I 
can't  take  the  pup  with  me  and  I  tied  him  to  a  tree  down 
the    road." 

"I  will  look  after  him,"  promised  the  M.  O.,  and  Toban  dis- 
i  appeared. 

"Here,  corporal,  find  that  dog,  and  label  him  with  Pte. 
Toban's  number  and  company,"  ordered  the  M.  O. 

In    a    couple   of   minutes    the   corporal   returned. 

"Say.  captain,"  he  reported,  "I  found  the  pup  wrapped  up 
.  in    Toban's    blanket   and    tied   to    a   tree." 

The  rush  began  and  the  doctor  forgot  all  about  the  dog 
until  an  hour  later,  when  Toban,  spitting  teeth  and  blood, 
stumbled  into  the  room  with  a  bullet  through  his  jaw. 

"Oh,  say,  Toban,"  called  the  M.  O..  *T  found  the  dog, 
and  he's  all  right." 

When  Toban's  face  was  bound  up  the  M.  O.  asked,  "Do 
you  think  you  can  make  the  field  ambulance  by  the  bridge  ?" 
Toban  nodded  and  started  off. 

A  minute  later  he  thrust  his  head  into  the  room — the  pup 
was  in  his  arms,  still  wrapped  in  the  blanket — and  spluttering 
j  gratefully  through  the  dressings,  "I  got  him,  doc,  good-by," 
1  away  went  Private  Toban  en  route  to  Blighty. 

And  then  there  was  a  Jock  Smith,  who  was  a 
1  nuisance  to  the  whole  regiment  for  his  drunken  and 
1  dirty  habits  and  who  had  to  be  bathed  by  force  of 
I  arms: 

One  bright  day  "a  show  was  pulled  off."  Like  the  rest 
j  of  the  battalion.  Smith  was  in  it.  As  they  went  over  the 
parapet  with  the  cheer  that  the  Germans  have  learned  to  know 
and  dread.  Smith  was  well  up  in  the  van.  He  did  his  part 
with  an  enthusism  that  was  a  credit  to  his  brigade.  An  officer 
passing  through  a  captured  trench  found  Smith  in  a  quan- 
dary with  three  prisoners  backed  up  against  the  wall.  "Come 
along,"  cried  the  officer,  "leave  those  men  for  somebody 
else."  An  hour  later  Jock  walked  into  the  dressing  station 
wounded.  "Well,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  the 
M.  O.,  looking  up  from  his  work  of  bandaging  the  wounded. 
"I  think  I  am  hit,  doctor,"  he  answered,  and  he  was,  for  a 
great  chunk  of  flesh  had  actually  been  blown  out  of  his 
thigh. 

About  that  time  the  officer  of  the  trench  episode  came  in 
with  a  couple  of  bullet  wounds.  Catching  sight  of  Smith 
he  said,  "Hello,  Smith !  Where  did  you  leave  those  pris- 
oners V  "Dinna  ye  ask  foolish  questions."  was  the  reply, 
and    nothing   more    could   be   got    from   Jock. 

Smith  submitted  to  the  surgical  dressing  without  a  murmur, 
and  was  laid  out  on  a  stretcher  to  await  the  ambulance. 
Finally    it    came. 

"Here,    take    Smith."   ordered   the   M.    O. 

"Xo.  never  mind  me,  doctor."  said  Smith,  "jist  tak  the 
ither  men,   I'll  be  walking." 

"Do    as   you   are   told,"   commanded   the    M.    O. 

"X"ow,  doctor,  jist  pit  the  ither  boys  in  ;  they're  worse  nor 
me,  I'll  walk." 

"Damn  your  eyes,"  snapped  the  doctor,  "don't  be  a  fool; 
get  in  there."  and  in  spite  of  his  earnest  protests  Smith  was 
hoisted  into  the  ambulance  to  leave  the  firing  line  for  all  time. 

War  books  can  not  be  cleansed  wholly  of  their  grim 
features.  Xor  ought  they  to  be.  But  here  we  have  a 
work  that   is  strictly  accurate   without  being  horrible. 

Ox  the  Frixge  of  the  Great  Fight.     By  Colonel 
George  G.  Xasmith,  C.  M.  G.     New  York:  ' 
Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


The  bank  clearings  Saturday,  July  27th,  as 
reported  by  the  San  Francisco  Clearing 
House  Association  were  $13, 3S5, 797.68.  Fri- 
day's clearings  were  $18,421,553.53.  The 
clearings  for  the  week  ending  Saturday  were 
$108,474,639.53.  For  the  corresponding  week 
of   1917  the  clearings  were  $81, 524,012.99. 


The  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at  the 
close  of  business  last  Friday  showed  a  gain 
in  total  resources  of  $8,434,000. 


John  S.  Curran  of  the  Anglo-London-Paris 
National  Bank  addressed  the  Furniture  Men's 
Association  Saturday  on  "Trade  Acceptances." 

He  has  been  endorsed  by  the  local  chapter 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  for 
member  of  the  general  council  of  the  national 
body,  which  meets  in  Denver  in  September. 


For  over  a  month  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House  at  Washington, 
headed  by  an  obscure  country  lawyer  from 
North  Carolina,  has  been  at  work  drafting  a 
new  war  revenue  bill  to  take  the  place  of  the 
unworkable  measure  the  same  committee 
drafted  less  than  a  year  ago. 

All  sorts  of  extraordinary  rumors  are  heard 
regarding  the  outcome.  The  railroads  were 
taken  over  half  a  year  ago  and  ever  since  the 
government  has  been  at  work  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  their  owners.  Our  indus- 
trial corporations,  like  the  railways,  are  all 
wondering  what  the  outcome  will  be.  Mean- 
while, with  a  union  labor  leader  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  with  Mr. 
Gompers  having  free  access  to  the  White 
House,  labor  leaders  are  compelling  great  cor- 
porations to  either  throw  out  their  non-union 
men  or  submit  to  government  control. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  despite  the  wealth  of  the  country,  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  masses  and  the 
activity  of  business  in  every  line,  the  stock 
market  is  dull  and  halting.  But  there  is  still 
reason  for  its  undertone  of  substantial 
strength. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


Where  Attila  met  disaster  the  Hun  has 
again  struck  at  the  heart  of  civilization.  And 
he  is  getting  as  good  as  he  sends  in  bomb 
and  flame  and  gas.  all  but  the  explosive,  but 
perhaps  also  poisoned,  bullets.  This  surely 
seems  the  last  big  offensive  of  the  enemy,  ex- 
cept his  peace  offensives,  which  will  be  more 
pronounced  as  he  sees  he  can  get  no  farther 
into  the  enemy's  country,  and  will  be  re- 
lapsing later  into  driveling  pleas  for  mercy  as 
he  is  thrown  back  across  the  Rhine. 

The  stock  market,  which,  very  naturally, 
bowed  its  head  before  the  shock,  shows  a 
tendency  to  lift  it  as  it  finds  the  full  weight 
of  the  blow  none  too  great  for  the  Allied 
armies  to  withstand.  The  next  two  months, 
just  as  the  two  months  following  the  opening 
of  the  spring  offensive,  may  be  given  over  to 
the  constant  efforts  of  the  Germans  to  break 
through  at  some  point  in  a  supreme  effort,  at 
least  to  justify  to  the  people  the  huge  cost 
of  it  all. 

Consequently  we  are  likely  to  see  a  series 
of  markets  where  professional  interests  will  be 
doing  the  bulk  of  the  trading  and  the  public 
will  be  holding  aloof  as  a  general  proposition. 
This  especially  as  there  are  other  considera- 
tions that  weigh  on  the  market.  The  tax  dis- 
cussion continues,  and  it  will  be  some  weeks 
yet  before  it  can  be  seen  bow  the  new  pro- 
visions  will    likely    affect    the    earning   power 
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of  particular  stocks.  Then  the  money  situa- 
tion is  not  so  easy  as  to  suggest  any  banking 
encouragement  for  increased  outside  participa- 
tion. Crops  generally  look  very  good,  but 
there  is  a  fourth  Liberty  Loan  coming  just 
at  a  time  when  more  money  will  be  needed 
for  crop  moving. 

But  even  so,  there  are  a  score  of  stocks 
that  are  essentially  so  cheap  that  pool  opera- 
tions are  encouraged  even  in  these  critical 
times,  and  some  of  them  are  moving  without 
much  regard  to  conditions  elsewhere  in  the 
market. 

United  States  Rubber,  for  instance,  fea- 
tured the  market  this  week  by  making  new 
high-record  prices  for  the  year  on  several  suc- 
cessive days.  Last  August  this  stock  sold  at 
$67  per  share.  It  pays  no  dividends,  but 
earned  about  $60  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
should  be  earning  $20  more  this  year,  even 
after  extra  tax  deductions.  Its  Sumatra 
plantations  are  figured  to  be  worth  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  common  stock  capitalization  at  cur- 
rent prices,  and  only  defeat  in  the  world  war 
could  prevent  this  stock  ultimately  selling  far 
above  par.  It  is  good  in  both  war  and  peace, 
and  consequently  it  was  not  strange  that  a 
pool  should  have  decided  to  exploit  its  possi- 
bilities at  a  time  when  public  buying  was  dis- 
couraged. When  the  pubic  comes  into  the 
market  again  it  may  possibly  have  to  buy  Rub- 
ber at  the  pool's  price,  if  at  all. 

There  are  other  vastly  undervalued  peace- 
or-war  stocks  that  may  encourage  pool  opera- 
tions, such  as  Corn  Products.  Steel  Foundries, 
American  Woolen,  American  Linseed,  and 
American  Can.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there 
are  few  stocks,  comparatively,  that  are  essen- 
tially war  issues.  Even  the  manufacturers  of 
high  explosives  will  be  able  to  turn  their 
plants  to  peaceful  pursuits. 

In  the  market  itself  the  next  big  factor  will 
be  the  Steel  meeting  in  ten  days.  There 
seems  more  chance  of  a  reduction  in  the  extra 
dividend  on  the  common  stock  than  three 
months  ago,  though  I  should  think  the  17  per 
cent,  rate  should  be  earned  this  year  and  with 
a  25  to  50  per  cent,  margin  to  spare.  Rail- 
road stocks  should  begin  to  come  up  when  it  is 
found  that  the  Germans  are  really  losing  their 
big  new  series  of  battles.  Meanwhile  con- 
stant absorption  by  strong  interests  seems 
taking  place  in  some  of  the  cheap  "reorgan- 
ized"   stocks. — Town    Topics. 


The  recent  announcement  from  Washington 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  order  of  June  28th, 
by  which  the  importation  of  copra  into  the 
United  States  was  suspended,  calls  attention 
to  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
cocoanut  and  its  products  in  the  United  States 
in   recent  years. 

"Copra,"  as  is  well  known,  is  the  trade 
name  for  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut.  A 
compilation  by  the  Xational  City  Bank  of  New 
York  shows  that  the  quantity  of  copra 
brought  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918  just  ended  was  approximately  ten 
times  as  much  as  in  the  year  before  the  war. 
From  a  modest  56,000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the  war.  the 
figures  grew  to  90,000,000  pounds  in  1915, 
110,000.000  in  1916,  247,000.000  in  1917,  and 
about  550,000,000  pounds  in  1918.  The  trop- 
ical sections  of  the  whole  world  are  beiiiir 
ransacked  for  the  cocoanut.  and  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  are  drawn  from  more 
than  thirty  countries  and  islands  representing 
every  grand  division  of  the  globe.  Oceania  is 
by  far  the  largest  contributor  and  our  own 
Philippine  Islands  supplied  nearly  one-half  of 
the  approximately  550,000.000  pounds  entering 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal'  year  1918. 
The  recent  orders  of  the  government  upon 
this  subject  again  permit  the  importation  of 
all  copra  except  that  classed  as  "shredded, 
dessicated,  or  prepared,"  which  has  formed 
in  the  past  but  an  extremely  small  propor- 
tion of  the  copra  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  quantity  imported  in  1918  of  this 
class  which  is  still  excluded  was  bur  about 
20,000,000  pounds  out  of  a  grand  total  of 
550.000,000  pounds  imported. 

Even  this  tremendous  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  copra  tells  only  a  part  of  the 
story  of  the  increased  demand  for  the  product 
of  the  cocoanut.  The  quantity  of  cocoanut 
oil  imported  has  also  rapidly  increased,  from 
74,000,000  pounds  in  1914  to  about  250,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1918,  and  of  this  our  Philippine 
Islands  also  contributed  more  than  one-half. 

The  United  States  apparently  consumed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1918  the  product  of  over 
2,000,000,000  cocoanuts.  Accepted  authori- 
ties indicate  that  one  pound  of  copra  repre- 
sents the  meat  of  three  average-sized  cocoa- 
nuts  ;  and  as  the  importation  of  copra  for  the 
year  is  about  550,000,000  pounds  and  of  oil 
about  250,000,000,  the  total  number  of  nuts 
represented  by  these  two  importations  would 
be  approximately  2,400,000,000  cocoanuts, 
while  the  number  of  nuts  imported  in  the 
natural  state  from  foreign  countries  and  our 
own  islands  during  the  year  amounted  to 
about  100,000,000,  bringing  the  total  of  the 
nuts  represented  by  these  three  classes  of  im- 
ports up  to  approximately  2,500,000,000, 
against  about  500,000,000  in  1914.  The  value 
of  the  cocoanuts,  copra,  and  cocoanut  oil  im- 


ported  in    1918    is   about   $60,000,000,    against 
approximately  $12,000,000  in   1914. 


There  is  an  old  axiom  of  English  law  that 
corporations  have  no  souls.  The  manner  in 
which  thousands  of  corporations  have  given 
their  services  and  their  means  to  the  Liberty 
Loan,  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  and  to  other  national  efforts  during  this 
war  seems  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  say- 
ing. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  seems 
to  have  adopted  the  view  that  a  corporation 
may  have  a  soul,  since  it  has  authorized  na- 
tional banks  to  contribute  to  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  out  of  any  net  profits 
available  under  the  law  for  the  declaration  of 
dividends.  The  law  further  provides  that 
funds  so  contributed  shall  be  used  by  the 
Red  Cross  in  furnishing  voluntary  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  the  combatant  armies, 
the  voluntary-  relief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  war  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  allied  nations. 


The  United  States  has  now  loaned  to  our 
allies  $6,091,590,000.  The  advances  average 
about  $400,000,000  a  month. 

These  loans  to  our  allies  are  analagous  to 
lending  weapons  to  friends  who  are  aiding 
you  in  the  defense  of  your  own  home.  The 
money  is  being  used  to  defeat  our  enemy,  to 
maintain  armies  fighting  side  by  side  with 
our  soldiers,  and  fleets  patrolling  the  same 
oceans   with   our  sailors. 


Government  control  of  railroads  is  bringing 
about  a  vastly  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of 
all  concerned.  It  was  welcomed  by  the  rail- 
roads because  they  knew  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  conditions  would  lead  the  govern- 
ment to  change  its  attitude  toward  transporta- 
tion interests.  The  repressive  tactics  that 
kept  income  low  while  costs  climbed  had 
brought  about  an  impossible  condition,  which 
probably  will  not  recur  once  it  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  government.  The  shipper  also 
has  come  to  see  the  futility  of  expecting 
service  in  keeping  with  his  needs  under  a 
plan  whereby  income  is  not  sufficient  to  look- 
after  betterments  and  maintenance.  Probably 
the  efforts  of  shippers  to  obtain  reductions  in 
rates  will  become  less  in  the  future  as  it  is 
recognized  that  fair  rates,  though  higher, 
will  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  through  more 
efficient  service  and  lessened  delays  in  moving 
material. 

Just  what  will  result  from  the  present  ex- 
periment no  one  can  foresee,  but  it  is  certain 
that  one  effect  will  be  better  atmosphere  and 
improved  conditions  in  every  respect.  No 
loss  has  been  sustained  in  operating  ef- 
ficiency, as  men  of  ability  have  been  retained 
to  manage  the  several  properties.  In  other 
ways  efficiency  has  been  gained  by  cutting 
out  competition  and  duplication,  unnecessary 
hauls,  and  a  host  of  other  evils  which  re- 
sulted from  former  repressive  rules.  Ope- 
rating as  a  unit  every  road  does  its  utmost 
and  gets  a  better  return.  The  nation  thus  is 
the  gainer. — Iron    Trade  Rez'iezi-. 


The  establishment  of  an  American  house  in 
Chile  specializing  in  textiles  would  do  more 
toward  increasing  the  American  share  of 
business  than  any  other  single  factor,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  on  textile  markets  in  Chile 
just  made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. There  are  American  importers,  but 
no  American  retail  concern. 

Though  the  United  States  normally  holds 
third  place  in  the  total  imports  into  Chile 
as  well  as  in  the  exports  from  that  country, 
its  position  is  seventh  in  the  imports  of  tex- 
tiles, the  principal  sources  of  supply  being 
England,  Germany,  India,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  United  States.  As  a  result  of 
the  war,  American  goods  are  imported  in 
larger  quantities  and  are  well  liked.  Many 
articles  are  now  purchased  from  the  United 
States  that  formerly  never  found  their  way 
to  the  country,  and  merchants  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  stories  of  the  superiority 
of  European  fabrics  are  to  be  taken  with  a 
liberal  discount.  If  proper  attention  is  given 
to  the  requirements  of  the  markets,  says  the 
report,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  a 
large  share  of  the  increase  may  be  retained 
when  the  war  is  over. 

All  phases  of  the  Chilean  textile  trade  are 
discussed  in  the  report,  which  is  entitled 
"Textile  Market  of  Chile,"  Special  Agents 
Series  No.  164.  Copies  can  be  obtained  at 
10  cents  each  from  the  superintendent  of 
documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  or  from  any  of  the  district  or 
cooperative  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 


Of  all  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  ot 
South  America,  Chile  offers  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  the  immediate  sale  of  electrical 
goods,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are 
bright.      Germany    dominated    the    market    be- 
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fore  the  war,  but  according  to  a  report  just 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce, 
American  goods  have  recently  made  big 
gains.  German  goods  had  entered  the  market 
in   the   wake  of  German   capital. 

Chile  is  a  country  where  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  will  of  the  people  make  for 
progressive  development  along  industrial  and 
manufacturing  lines,  which  means  a  steadily 
growing  demand  for  power.  Special  Agent 
Philip  S.  Smith,  author  of  the  government's 
report,  asserts  that  this  should  and  will  be 
furnished  by  harnessing  the  many  waterfalls 
of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to  electric 
generators  and  sending  the  current  to  all 
parts   of  the  republic. 

One  of  the  things  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  contemplating  Chile  as  a  future 
commercial  field  is  the  opportunity  of  uniting 
a  safe  investment  with  a  profitable  business. 
If  advantage  is  taken  of  this  situation,  the 
relations  already  existing  between  the  two 
countries  can  be  strengthened  to  their  mutual 
profit. 

The  report  analyzes  every  phase  of  the 
electrical  goods  business  in  both  Chile  and 
Bolivia,  and  is  designed  to  assist  American 
firms  in  their  efforts  to  build  up  and  maintain 
business  with  the  two  countries.  Under  the 
title  "Electrical  Goods  in  Bolivia  and  Chile." 
Special  Agents'  Series  No.  167,  it  is  sold  at 
the  nominal  price  of  20  cents  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  documents,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
by  all  the  district  and  cooperative  offices  of 
the    Bureau    of    Foreign    and    Domestic    Coin- 


American  foreign  trade  fell  off  slightly  in 
the  fiscal  year  1918.  the  total  being  $8,874,- 
000,000,  compared  with  $8,949,000,000  in  1917, 
according  to  figures  just  made  public  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  imports  for  1918  show  an  increase  of 
$287,000,000,  reaching  a  total  of  $2,946,000.- 
000.  Exports,  however,  show  a  decrease  of 
$362,000,000,  the  total  for  1918  being  $5,928,- 
000,000,    as    compared    with    $6,290,000,000    in 

1917.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
amounted  to  $2,982,000,000  in  1918,  against 
$3,631,000,000  in   1917. 

Exports  and  imports  both  show  a  falling 
off  for  June,  1918,  as  compared  with  May 
and  April.  Imports  totaled  $260,000,000,  as 
compared  with  $323,000,000  in  May,  while  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $485,000,000,  as  against 
$551,000,000    in    May. 

Imports  of  gold  during  the  fiscal  year 
amounted  to  only  $124,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $977,000,000  in  1917,  while  exports  were 
valued  at  $191,000,000.  compared  with  $292,- 
000,000  in   1917. 

Silver   imports   amounted   to    $70,000,000   in 

1918,  against  $35,000,000  in  1917,  and  silver 
exports  increased  from  $78,000,000  in  1917  to 
$139,000,000   in    1918. 
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I. 


SOME  TRENCH  SONGS. 


Samples  of  Melodies  from  the  Eastern  Front. 

(Many  new  songs  have  been  sung  by  sol- 
diers since  the  days  of  "Tipperary."  Some  of 
these  are  included  in  "Hunting  the  Hun,"  by 
Captain  James  Belton  and  Lieutenatit  E.  G. 
Odell,  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 

When  the  singing  soldiers  of  the  First 
British  Expeditionary  Force  marched  to  the 
slaughter  at  Mons  in  the  fall  of  1914  singing 
"Tipperary,"  they  established  a  precedent 
which  the  troops  from  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  have  maintained.  The  Canadians 
were  quick  to  learn  the  value  of  songs  to 
fighting  men,  and  some  of  the  many  they  have 
given  voice  to  in  Flanders  are  here  set  down. 
Most  of  the  parodies  were  acquired  from  that 
redoubtable  soldier,  Tommy  Atkins.  Some 
of  them  are  the  invention  of  Canadian 
soldier-minstrels. 

When  the  first  Canadian  division  landed 
in  France  they  marched  to  Armentieres  sing- 
ing, to  the  tune  of  "Marching  Through 
Georgia" : 

Hurrah,   hurrah,   we'll   get   you,    Kaiser    Bill; 
Hurrah,    hurrah,    your    cup    of   joy    we'll   spill; 
The    day    that    you    have    toasted    will    be    hell    let 

loose  when  we 
All   go   marching  through   Germany. 

Moving  west  from  Fleurbaix  to  Ypres  they 
sang  to  the  air  of  '"Good-by,  My  Bluebell," 
as  they  marched  : 

Good-by,    old    Germany,    farewell    to    you. 
You'll    have   no    Kaiser  when   the  war   is   through. 
You'll    have    no    army,    no    shot   and   shell, 
Good-by,   old   Germany — and   go   to 

There    they    switched — to    please    the    padre — 
and   chorused   gleefully  : 

You're    in    the    army    now 

You're    in    the    army    now 

You   son  of  a  gun,   you'll  never  be  done, 

You're    in    the    army    now. 

What  happened  to  the  first  Canadian  di- 
vision at  Ypres  during  the  two  weeks  fol- 
lowing the  first  gas  attack  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans (April  15-22)  is  an  old,  and  glorious 
story  in  the  annals  of  Canadian  bravery.  The 
Highland  brigade  went  into  the  blood- 
drenched   salient   to    the   lilt   of: 

Sing    a    song    of    bonny    Scotland. 

They     sang     little     during     the     slaughter- 
pregnant,  fight-full  days  and  nights  which  fol- 
lowed ;    but    at    the    first    halt    following   their 
departure  from  that  section  of  the  line   (May 
5-15),    one   brave   heart   sang: 
Far.    far   from  Ypres,   I   want  to  be, 
Where    German    snipers   can-  not   get  me; 
Think   of   me    crouching,    where    the    shells    shriek, 
Praying    foi    sergeant  to  sing  me   to  sleep. 

During  the  fierce  fighting  at  Festubert,  to- 
wards the  end  of  that  month,  they  had  learned 
the    trench    classic    (sung   mock    seriously)  : 

I  want  to  go  home,  I  want  to  go  home, 

The  bullets  they  rattle,  the  cannon  they  roar, 

I  don't  want  to   go  up  any  more. 

Take   me   over   the   seas, 

Where  the  Alleman'  can   not  get  me, 

Oh.    my,    I    don't    want    to    die, 

I    want    to   go   Home. 

About  that  time  they  realized  that  there 
was  little  good  in  the  jam  issued  to  the  troops 
in  the  field,  so  they  joined  in  with  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Imperial  Army  when  those  cheery 
fellows     sang : 

Tickler's    Jam,    Tickler's    Jam, 

How    I   love   old    Tickler's  Jam; 

Sent  from  England  in  one-pound  pots, 

Packed    it    is   in   ten-ton   lots; 

Every    night    when    I'm    asleep, 

I'm  dreaming  that  I  am 

Forcing  my   way  through  the  Dardanelles, 

With  a  pot  of  Tickler's  Jam. 

Next  month  they  dared  to  carol    (from  the 
"Duck's     Bill"     salient     at     Givenchy)     with 
"Fritz"    only    forty    yards    away : 
Keep  your   head   down,    Alleman*;  keep   your  head 

down,    Alleman', 
Last  night  in  the  pale  moonlight  I  saw  you,  I  saw 

yon; 


You    were    fixing   up   your   barbed,  wire,    when    we 

opened    up   rapid  fire; 
If  you  ever  want  to  see  your  dear  Germany,  keep 

your  head    down,   Alleman'. 

The  first  brigade  of  the  first  division  got 
badly  mauled  there.  One  battalion  has  been 
reported  as  singing  the  Canadian  National 
Anthem  while  waiting  to  go  "over  the  top." 
What  they  did  sing  was  a  song  which  has 
the  singer  bewailing  that  there  is  "No  booze 
today." 

After  the  fighting  of  April-May-June,  1915, 
the  Canucks  were  moved  to  a  fairly  quiet 
section  of  the  line.  Old  Ploegstreet  Woods 
have  oft  reechoed  to  the  songs  they  sang 
there.  One  of  them  is  still  untruthfully 
sung.  It  has  a  mournful  refrain,  and  these 
are  the  words  of  the  ditty  : 
If  the  Sergeant  steals  your  rum,  never  mind; 
If  the  Sergeant  steals  your  rum,   NEVER  MIND; 

(loudly    wailed) 
He's    had    a    son    of   a  gun    of  a    time,    since   they 

chased  him  up  the  line. 
If  the  Sergeant  steals  your  rum,  NEVER   MIND. 

(With    great   feeling    and    a    well-simulated    air 

of    resignation.) 

Songs  the  folks  were  singing  back  home 
began  to  come  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches 
about  that  time,  and  for  a  while  it  seemed 
that  the  days  of  the  trench  song  proper  had 
almost  departed.  There  was  one  faint-hearted 
attempt  at  rhythm  about  the  insect  pests, 
and  another  to  immortalize  the  "Minnie" 
(Minnenwerfer  shell,  trench  mortar,  noise- 
less in  flight,  and  very  destructive),  but  the 
minstrel  boys  came  into  their  own  again  when 
the  new  and  old  divisions  went  back  to 
Ypres.  "Blighty"  (a  word  derived  from  the 
Hindustani,  and  having  a  wide  meaning  cov- 
ering wounds,  hospitals,  home,  and  Para- 
dise) was  much  in  the  mouths  of  the 
Canucks,    so    they   sang : 

Blighty,   in   dear  old  Blighty,    fair  land  across  the 

foam, 
Some    people   call    it    England,    some   people  call    it 

home. 
But    we  just   call   it  Blighty,  dear  land  across  the 

sea, 
Where   Kaiser   William   hopes   some  day  his   hymn 

of  Hate   he'll   live   to   play, 
In    Blighty,    so    dear  to   me. 

At  the  Somme  a  year  ago  they  had  a  rol- 
licking song  to  the  air  of  "Chesapeake  Bay," 
wherein    they    told    of    hunting    Fritz    to    the 
Hindenberg   line,    and   they   still   find   time   to 
warble  parodies   and   limericks  such   as; 
There  was  a  young  lady  of  "Wipers," 
Who  was  awfully  fond  of  the  pipers. 
At    the   very    first   sound, 
She    would    follow   them    round, 
Jn  spite  of  the  shells  and  the  snipers. 

And: 

Sing  a   song  of   five   francs,    Tommy   feeling   dry, 
Four   and    twenty    "Kamerads"    standing    close   by; 
When     the     place     was     opened,     Tommy     shouts 

"Hooray," 
Up  comes  an  M.  P.,   and  orders  them  away. 

Another  typical  song  the  British  troops 
sang   was  : 

Standing  in  the  trencTies  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 
Wiring  party  working  and  we  darn't  show  a  light, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 

Pity   the  poor  old   soldier. 

Pity  the  poor  young  soldier, 

Pity  the  poor  old  soldier, 

Standing  in  the  rain   and   the  cold. 

Going   reconnoit'ring  on   a  cold  winter's  night, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 
When  we  meet  with  Fritzy  then  there'll  be  a  fight, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 

Pity   the   poor  old  soldier, 

Pity  the   poor  young  soldier, 

Pity   the   poor  old   soldier. 

Standing  in  the  rain   and  the  cold. 

Burying  stiff  'uns  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold  ? 
When  the  big  'un  hit  'em,  don't  they  look  a  sight. 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 

Pity  the  poor  old   soldier. 

Pity  the  poor  young  soldier, 

Pity  the  poor  old   soldier. 

Standing  in  the  rain   and  the  cold. 


Going  back  to  Blighty  on  a  cold  winter's  night, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 
When   we  get   to    Blighty,    then  we'll  be  all    right, 

Aw  Gawblimey,  aint  it  cold? 

Pity    the  poor  old  soldier, 

Pity   the  poor   young   soldier, 

Pity   the  poor  old   soldier. 

Standing  in   the  rain   and   the  cold. 

The  popularity  of  "My  Little  Gray  Home 
in  the  West"  brought  to  birth  a  dismal  parody 
entitled  "My  Little  Wet  Home  in  the 
Trench,"  and  many  other  popular  songs  have 
had  striking  parodies  composed  on  them  by 
the    singing    Britishers    in    Flanders. 

Those  songs  have  saved  many  a  man  from 
nervous  exhaustion,  they  have  cheered  the 
wounded,  they  have  been  heard  by  the  dying 
wherever  the  British  army  has  grappled  the 
foe,  and  they  have  inspired  the  mildest  man- 
nered   man    with    courage    abnormal. 

Who  would  not  go  "over  the  top"  with 
men  who  could  sing  "I  Want  to  Go  Home" 
as  they  crouched  for  a  charge  across  No 
Man's  Land.  Who  would  not  fight  like 
knights  of  old  when  comrades  could  sing  fn 
face  of  the  foe,  "Keep  your  head  down, 
Alleman'." 

America's  sons  in  Flanders  will  fight  all 
the  better  when  they  learn  the  songs  which 
Britain's  sons  have  sung  from  Ypres  to  Gal- 
lipoli,  in  Macedonia  and  Mesopotamia,  India 
and  Egypt ;  on  sinking  transports  at  sea,  and 
in    shell-torn    trenches    on    land. 

He  who  sings  well  will  fight  well.  Per- 
haps the  songs  of  Uncle  Sa.m's  soldiers  will 
be  most  heard  of  when  the  Allies  make  their 
final  drive,  but  the  simple  songs  and  parodies 
of  the  British,  Canadian,  Australian,  New 
Zealand,  and  South  African  soldier  have  re- 
echoed round  the  world  since  "Tipperary" 
took  fearless  men  to  heroes'  graves  in  1914. 
— From  "Hunting  the  Hun,"  by  fames  Belton 
and  E.  G.  Odell.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co. 


heritage.  Their  parents  are  gone — to  death 
or  captivity ;  and  even  the  priests  have  all 
been  taken  away  or  murdered,  and  Bulgar 
priests   sent   to    Serbia   in   their  stead. 


Destroying  Serb  Language, 

Austria  has  ordered  the  confiscation  of  all 
specifically  Serbian  books,  including  the  mag- 
nificent collections  of  traditional  ballads,  the 
greatest  pride  of  Serbian  culture.  The  Cyrillic 
alphabet  in  use  in  Serbia  has  been  forbidden 
and  the  Latin  substituted.  All  Serbian 
teachers  in  the  schools  have  been  replaced  by 
either  Austrians  or  Magyars,  who  are  edu- 
cating the  children  as  subjects  of  the  Austrian 
emperor,  destroying  their  consciousness  of 
Serb  nationality  and  tampering  with  their 
religion. 

Bulgaria  has,  as  usual,  gone  even  further 
in  this  respect  than  her  ally  (says  E.  M. 
Chadwick  in  Collier's  Weekly).  She  has 
inaugurated  a  systematic  destruction  of  all 
Serbian  literature.  Not  only  every  printed 
book,  but  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  monas- 
teries, the  only  records  preserved  since  Ser- 
bia's mediaeval  days  of  greatness,  have  been 
confiscated  and  turned  over  to  Bulgarian 
paper  factories  to  be  used  for  pulp.  . 
One  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  for  the  ancient 
and  splendid   literature  of  Serbia  ! 

The  Serbian  Bible  has  met  with  the  same 
fate.  The  Bulgarians  are  even  forcing  the 
Serbs  to  change  their  surnames — that  is,  to 
alter  the  characteristic  Serbian  termination 
"ic"  into  the  Bulgar  "off."  Names  of  busi- 
ness firms,  of  shop  signs,  and  of  streets  in 
the  Serbian  cities  are  all  being  treated  in 
this  way,  in  addition  to  the  names  of  private 
individuals. 

In  the  Serbian  territory  under  Bulgar  con- 
trol the  Bulgarian  language  is  compulsory  in 
the  schools.  All  Serbian  teachers  have  been 
killed  or  deported ;  the  children  are  being 
educated  entirely  as  Bulgars,  and  the  war 
explained  to  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nation  that  has  murdered  their  fathers  and 
outraged  their  mothers.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  few  more  years  of  this  may  well  result 
in  a  young  generation  growing  up  which  will 
indeed  believe  itself  to  be  Bulgar  and  not 
Serb,  the  more  readily  in  that  for  so  many 
of  these  children  there  is  no  influence  left 
to    preserve    in    their    hearts     their     Serbian 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 

Of  San  Francisco 

The  Bank  of  Service 

Anglo  Service — actual  service,  meeting  adequately 
and  promptly  every  commercial  banking  require- 
ment is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Anglo  & 
London  Paris  National  Bank  has  grown  to  its 
recognized  place  among  the  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions of  America. 

Resources  Over  One  Hundred  Million  Dollars 


The  statement  has  been  made  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  government  that  5,000,000 
tons  of  coarse  and  grassy  hay  will  be  re- 
quired within  the  year  in  the  production  of  a 
filler  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 
This  hay  is  thoroughly  macerated,  and  20  per 
cent,  of  the  bulk  of  explosives  is  said  to  be 
made  from  the  resultant  fibre,  replacing  the 
cotton  formerly  used.  There  are  many 
places  where  such  coarse,  mixed  hay  can  be 
grown,  but  where  hay  suitable  for  feed  is 
difficult   to   produce. 


The  Voluntary  Trust 

By    putting    part    or    all    of    your   property    in 

a    voluntary    or    "living"    trust    you    can — 

Protect  your  principal  and  be  assured 
an   income   during  life. 

Make  provision  for  your  family  or 
other  dependents  during  your  life  or 
afterwards. 

Be  relieved  of  important  details  in 
caring  for  your  property. 

Reserve  the  right  of  supervision, 
should  you  desire. 

Arrange  for  emergency  payments  of 
principal  while  you  are  living  or  after 
your    death. 

In  fact,  you  can  make  almost  any  provision 
as  to  disposing  of  either  principal  or  income 
under    a   voluntary   trust. 

Our  officers  will  give  you,  either  by  personal 
conference  or  by  letter,  further  information  re- 
garding the  trust  provisions  that  will  best  suit 
your  requirements. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Saving* 

Resources     over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking   Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  Legalld . .  Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqueraz President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vice-President 

A.  Bonsqatl Secretary 

W.  F.  Duffy Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

SAVINGS  COMMERCIAL 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  (he  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH,  S.  E.  Cor.  Mission  and  21st  Sts. 
PARK  •  PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH.  S.  W.  Cor. 
Clement  and  7th  Ave.  HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH. 
S.  W.  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere. 

June  29,  191* 

Assets ♦ny.ttiT/.J  Vjn 

Deposits 56,775,507.86 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,286,030  :\\ 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 284.S97.17 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck,- President;  c.eo.Touniy, 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager:  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt, Vice- 
President  and  Cashier:  E  T.  Kruse,  Vice-Pres. ; 
William  Herrmann.  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  H. 
Mailer.  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhonse,  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow,  Bells,  Moore  &  Orrick, 
i  itinera!  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck, 
E.T.  Kruse.  A.H.  B.Schmidt.  I.  N.  v 
Goodfellow.   A.  Haas.  S.  N.  Van  B< 
Dollar. 
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Two  Interesting  War  Books 
THE  FIGHTING  FLEETS 

The  first  authorized  account  of  our 
naval  activities  "  Over  There." 

By  Ralph  D.  Paine 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 


By  James  Norman  Hall 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 


.  Jnc. 


THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Nemesis  of  Mediocrity. 
The  voice  of  Dr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  is  that 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  may  escape  the  fate  of  those 
who  predict  ill  things.  Xone  the  less  he  will 
be  read  with  silent  forebodings  by  many  who 
are  learning  to  question  the  sanctity  of  some 
of  the  political  ideals  set  up  for  our  worship. 
The  world,  now  rapidly  becoming  a  vast 
election  booth,  has  fallen  under  the  sway  of 
mediocrities  elected  by  mediocre  majorities. 
The  world  stage  has  been  swept  clean  of 
great  men.  Neither  in  politics,  nor  art,  nor 
literature,  nor  religion  can  we  find  a  single 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  commanding  figures  in  every  de- 
partment of  human  activity.  Today  there  is 
not  one  of  an  unquestionable  value.  Educa- 
tion is  a  mere  preparation  for  money-making. 
Religion  has  disappeared,  or  is  so  debased 
that  it  ought  to  disappear.  The  rule  of  the 
small,  of  the  mean,  and  of  the  base  is  nearly 
universal.  There  is  neither  a  vision  nor  a 
leader  anywhere.  Democracy  demands  that 
all  men  shall  be  reduced  to  the  stature  of 
the  majority.     It  will  not  tolerate  genius. 

Such  is  the  temper  of  Dr.  Cram  and  he  finds 
no  comforting  light  anywhere.  France  in 
travail  produces  Ribot,  Painleve,  and  Clemen- 
ceau.  England  can  do  no  better  than  Asquith, 
Lloyd-George — now  "fortified  and  chastened" 
— Churchill,  and  Carson.  Italy  and  the  Bal- 
kans have  their  tale  of  mediocrities.  Russia 
produces  a  few  respectables,  but  they  are 
overwhelmed  and  execrated  by  anarchical 
democracy.  Germany  and  Austria  have  noth- 
ing but  "pale  futilities."  And  as  for  America, 
"apart  from  the  President,  the  three  and  a 
half  years  of  universal  liquidation  have  nei- 
ther produced  a  leader  unknown  before  nor 
raised  the  standard  of  individuals  or  of  the 
general  mass  of  politicians.  On  the  whole  the 
average  has  been  lowered.  If  on  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  reliable  honesty  and  ability 
of  men  like  Senators  Lodge,  Borah,  and  Wil- 
liams, with  the  mysterious  and  promising 
figure  of  Colonel  House,  we  find  on  the  other 
the  ominous  figures  of  Stone,  Cummins, 
Gronna,  Clark,  Vardaman,  La  Follette,  together 
with  the  depressing  personalities  that  domi- 
nate and  give  its  color  to  the  cabinet."  Why 
is  it  that  there  are  no  leaders  as  heretofore? 
Dr.  Cram  replies  that  "Democracy  has 
achieved  its  perfect  work,  and  has  now  re- 
duced all  men  to  a  dead  level  of  incapacity 
where  great  leaders  are  no  longer  either 
wanted  or  brought  into  existence."  When 
Lloyd-George  says  that  there  would  have  been 
no  war  if  Germany  had  been  a  democracy  "he 
is  simply  indulging  in  the  standard  type  of 
political  jargon."  Democracy,  says  Dr.  Cram, 
"without  the  supreme  leadership  of  men  who 
by  nature  or  divine  direction  can  speak  and 
act  with  and  by  authority,  is  a  greater  menace 
than  autocracy."  If  the  war  shall  end  with- 
out the  attainment  of  a  new  vision — what 
then  ?  "Russia  already  has  given  the  an- 
swer." 

The  Nemesis  of  Mediocrity.  By  Ralph  Adams 
Cram,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company;   %\. 

After  the  "War. 
A  great  many  writers  are  now  addressing 
themselves  to  the  work  of  reconstruction  that 
must  follow  the  war,  although  they  are  ham- 
pered— usually  unknown  to  themselves — by 
the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  vast  and  new 
social  forces  that  are  beginning  dimly  to  show 
themselves.  We  may  even  have  an  uneasy 
conviction  that  the  reconstruction  period  is 
much  farther  away  than  we  suppose,  and  that 
the  end  of  military  war  may  be  by  no  means 
the  end  of  ordeals  that  may  be  even  worse 
than  w  r. 

In   tiie   meantime    Mr.    Grabo   invites   us   to 

*et  ou-   house  in  order  and  to  realize  that  our 

stems  have  not  yet  reached  that  ideal 

v.nt  where  they  can  command  the  emulation 

i\  .   world.     We   have   a   class  conscious- 

55  oi  explosive  potencies  and  untempered  by 


morality.  Our  ideals  are  frankly  material- 
istic. The  law  is  not  administered  impar- 
tially and  our  legislation  is  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind.  America  has  not  yet  grasped  her 
opportunity  to  become  the  model  state,  and 
that  she  should  do  so  without  delay  is  the 
author's  plea.     And  a  very  good  plea  it  is. 

The    World    Peace    and    Afteh.      By    Carl    H. 
Grabo.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  ?1. 


German  Commerce. 

At  the  moment  we  are  concerned  with  Ger- 
many's military  efforts  to  control  the  world. 
When  these  shall  have  been  definitely  thwarted 
we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the  commercial 
ambitions  that  they  were  intended  to  supplant 
and  confirm. 

The  economic  and  industrial  system  of  Ger- 
many is  worth  all  the  study  that  M.  Henri 
Hauser  has  given  to  them.  His  work  was 
intended  for  a  French  audience,  but  it  is 
equally  vital  to  all  commercial  peoples  and  it 
is  now  made  available  to  the  English-speaking 
world  by  the  competent  translation  of  Mr. 
Manfred  Emanuel.  It  is  a  small  and  compact 
volume  of  232  pages. 

Germany's  theory  of  the  state  finds  full  ex- 
pression in  her  commercial  system.  Commer- 
cial Germany  moves  forward  as  a  unit  to  the 
goal.  The  individual  is  a  part  of  the  machine 
that  is  guided  and  directed  by  the  government 
for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  Germany's  over- 
production necessitated  foreign  markets  in  or- 
der that  the  workman  might  be  kept  busy. 
Production  demanded  raw  material,  and 
therefore  colonies  and  conquered  countries. 
To  these  ends  the  government  bent  its  ener- 
gies, and  they  were  fully  in  tune  with  a  dy- 
nastic imperialism  which  foresaw  its  gratifica- 
tion by  the  same  means. 

All  this  is  admirably  explained  by  the  au- 
thor, who  not  only  describes  a  system,  but 
also  its  unified  control  and  purpose,  which 
is  even  more  important.  His  preliminary  his- 
torical chapter  is  followed  by  sketches  on 
the  banking  system,  the  cartel,  and  the  study 
of  markets.  He  shows  us  one  complex  but 
unified  machine  directed  to  the  advancement 
of  the  state,  governed  by  a  plan  with  which 
individualism  is  not  allowed  to  interfere. 
How  far  we  should  be  persuaded  to  avoidance 
on  the  one  side  or  imitation  on  the  other 
must  be  determined  by  expert  study,  and  here 
the  author  aids  us  to  an  extent  that  should  be 
appreciated  and  applauded. 

Germany's  Commercial  Grip  On  the  World. 
By  Henri  Hauser.  Translated  by  Manfred 
Emanuel.  With  a  preface  by  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin.  New  York:  Charies  Scribner's  Sons; 
$1.50.  _ 

A  Diplomat's  Helpmate. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  was  evidently  writing  con 
amore  when  she  essayed  to  tell  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Foote,  the  wife  of  the  first  United  States 
Minister  to  Korea.  Her  little  book  is  a  me- 
mento as  well  as  a  page  of  history,  the  record 
of  a  strong  friendship  that  was  mutually 
merited   and  mutually   decorative. 

Mrs.  Foote  was  the  first  woman  of  the  West 
to  enter  the  capital  of  Korea,  and  her  task 
was  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  in  the  face  of 
Asiatic  prejudice  and  precedent.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  she  left  behind  her  a  per- 
manent influence  that  must  bear  fruit  both 
political  and  ethical  at  some  future  time.  It 
was  Mrs.  Foote  who  persuaded  the  Queen 
of  Korea  to  spare  the  families  of  the  con- 
demned revolutionists,  the  wives  and  children 
who  had  been  condemned  to  slaughter,  but  it 
was  only  after  a  prolonged  struggle  that  she 
was  able  to  soften  the  heart  of  the  incensed 
ruler.  There  were  many  lesser  occasions 
when  Mrs.  Foote  was  able  to  make  her  per- 
suasions felt,  while  the  constant  power  of  her 
example  must  have  been  considerable. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  has  done  her  work  of  biog- 
raphy with  tact  and  restraint.  A  writer  less 
skilled  would  have  written  more,  but  there  is 
nothing  lacking  in  this  little  volume  that 
could  add  to  its  effectiveness.  It  should  have 
many  appreciative  readers,  who  will  value  it 
alike  as  a  personal  story  and  a  political 
record. 

A  Diplomat's  Helpmate.  By  Mary  V.  Tinglev 
Lawrence.  San  Francisco :  H.  S.  Crocker  Com- 
pany. 


A  Traveler  in  "War-Time. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  made  a  somewhat 
hurried  visit  to  England  and  to  the  battlefields 
of  France,  and  he  now  tells  us  something  of 
his  impressions.  These  are  confined  to  less 
than  a  hundred  pages  of  his  new  book,  but  we 
have  something  of  a  makeweight — if  a  rather 
irreverent  term  may  be  used — in  a  concluding 
essay  on   "The   American   Contribution." 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  see  very  much  of  the 
war,  and  perhaps  we  have  already  a  super- 
fluity of  impressionistic  pictures  of  life  at  the 
front.  But  he  mentions  a  difference  in  Amer- 
ican and  European  atmospheres.  He  seems 
to  think  that  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  size 
of  our  contract  nor  the  depth  to  which  fhe 
waters  have  been  stirred.  The  war  is  not  a 
"job"  to  be  finished  and  done  with.  Europe, 
in  spite  of  all  her  hopefulness,  hides  a  sense 
of  doom.  It  is  not  pessimism.  .  It  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  fact. 

Mr.    Churchill's    conclusion    on    the    Ameri- 


can contribution  is  alike  critical  and  apprais- 
ing. In  some  ways  Mr.  Churchill  strikes  us 
as  being  very  young.  His  admiration  for 
ideals  is  so  strong  as  to  prevent  his  recogni- 
tion that  they  may  be  alike  unattainable  and 
ridiculous.  What,  for  example,  are  we  to 
say  to  his  assertion  that  "a  study  of  Mr. 
Ford's  mental  processes  and  acts  illuminates 
the  true  mind  of  America"  ?  Heaven  forbid. 
We  are  told  further  that  Mr.  Ford  is  the 
American  protagonist.  In  such  sentences  Mr. 
Churchill  tells  us  more  about  himself  than 
he  does  about  Mr.  Ford.  He  furnishes  us 
with  a  yardstick  by  which  his  own  judgments 
may  be  measured.  An  intelligent  shaping  of 
ends  to  means  forms,  apparently,  no  part  of 
the  American  equipment.  A  benevolent  hys- 
teria is  to  be  admired  even  though  it  be  based 
upon  abysmal  ignorance  and  tainted  with  im- 
becility. 

Mr.  Churchill's  foreview  of  the  ultimate 
effects  upon  the  world  of  Christianity,  democ- 
racy, and  science  may  be  left  to  the  future 
for  their  justification.  We  have  not  his  fac- 
ulty for  confusing  a  vision  and  its  realiza- 
tion, an  I.  O.  U.  with  a  payment.  The  future 
does  not  seem  to  us  quite  so  couleur  de  rose 
as  it  does  to  him,  nor  the  ascent  of  humanity 
quite  so  rapid.  But  this  does  not  prevent  us 
from  admiring  the  vision  nor  the  earnest  and 
felicitous  grace  with  which  it  is  presented. 

A  Traveler  in  War-Time.  By  Winston 
Churchill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

Presidential  Elections. 

"Our  Political  Drama,"  by  Joseph  Bucklin 
Bishop,  was  published  in  1904  and  is  now 
out  of  print,  but  the  author  has  used  portions 
of  the  material  in  the  preparation  of  his 
present  volume,  which  he  describes  as  "a  his- 
tory of  American  conventions,  national  cam- 
paigns, inaugurations,  and  campaign  carica- 
ture." 

It  is  well  that  such  a  book  should  be  avail- 
able and  we  know  of  no  other  that  takes  its 
place.  It  is  in  no  way  a  complete  history  of 
presidential  campaigns,  but  it  presents  us  with 
their  salient  features  and  it  does  so  in  a  most 
attractive  way.  A  valuable  feature  is  its 
forty-three  illustrations,  many  of  them  repro- 
ductions of  contemporary  cartoons  and  illus- 
trating a  salutary  change  in  what  may  be 
called  our  election  manners  since  the  earlier 
days  of  the   republic. 

Presidential  Nominations  and  Elections.  By 
Joseph  Bucklin  Bishop.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons;   $1.50. 


Tho  Field  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  Joseph  Alexander  Leighton  has 
published  the  substance  of  a  course  of  philo- 
sophical lectures  delivered  by  him  as  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
The  volume  seems  to  have  unusual  value  as 
a  presentation  of  the  field  from  the  earliest 
ages  until  now.  The  definitions  are  admirably 
precise  and  accurate  and  there  is  no  discern- 
ible bias  or  prejudice.  The  book  may  be  con- 
fidently recommended  to  those  who  want  a 
survey  of  the  philosophical  groundwork  free 
from  excessive  obscurities  and  with  due  atten- 
tion to  practical  thought. 

The  Field  of  Philosophy.  By  Joseph  Alexan- 
der Leighton.  Columbus,  Ohio:  R.  G.  Adams  & 
Co.  _ 

Brieler  Reviews. 

A  late  addition  to  the  National  Social 
Science  Series  is  "Social  Insurance  in  the 
United  States,"  by  Gordon  Ransom  Miller  (A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  60  cents).  The  author 
says  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  his  cause, 
and  he  says  it  well,  but  he  can  not  wholly 
hide  the  spectre  of  a  nation  whose  every 
citizen  is  labeled,  docketed,  scheduled,  and 
tagged  like  a  Russian  convict. 

"Playing  the  Game,"  by  Zebediah  Flint, 
tells  us  succinctly  how  to  save  money  and 
how  money  grows  in  the  process.  It  all 
seems  ridiculously  simple.  But  the  book  in 
all  seriousness  is  a  stimulating  one  and  the 
author  is  to  be  commended  on  his  clarity  and 
earnestness  in  what  has  become  a  patriotic 
duty.  The  book  is  published  by  Service,  681 
Fifth    Avenue,    Xew    York.      Price,    $1. 

Brentano's  has  published  "The  Aviator's 
Pocket  Dictionary  and  Table-Book,"  French- 
English  and  English-French,  a  handbook  for 
the  use  of  aviators  and  engineers  in  the 
United  States  army,  based  on  the  official 
"vocabulaire"  issued  by  the  French  war  de- 
partment, with  tables  of  measurements  in 
American  and  English  measures  and  their 
metrical  equivalents,  edited  under  the  super- 
vision of  A.  de  Gramont  de  Guiche,  D.  Sc. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  first  direct  word  from  Captain  James 
Norman  Hall,  author  of  "High  Adventure" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  who  was  shot 
down  behind  the  German  lines,  after  an  air 
battle  with  the  German  "flying  circus,"  comes 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Paul  Rockwell,  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
"You  have  doubtless  heard  that  I  am  now  a 
prisoner  in  Germany,"  Captain  Hall  writes. 
"During  the  combat  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
break    one    of    the    wings    of    my    aeroplane. 


All  Books  that  are  renewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful   stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description.     Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open- Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, 
address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


DtANt    btnUUL    Santa  Barbara     :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thacbers',  St.  Mark's, 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andbver,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Riding, 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  lite  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

Then  a  shell  from  a  small  quick-firing  gun 
struck  my  motor  and  it  was  all  up  with  me. 
My  right  ankle  was  badly  broken  in  the  land- 
ing, so  that  I  am  now  in  a  hospital  and  likely 
to  remain  here  for  some  time.  The  time 
passes  very  slowly  and  I  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  with  my  ankle,  but  I  am  being  very 
kindly  treated  here  and  therefore  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for.  I  am  not  yet  at  a 
prison  camp."  Captain  Hall's  mother,  how- 
ever, has  received  word  that  her  son  is  a 
prisoner  now  at  Camp  Limburg. 

"The  farmer  boy  is  always  bobbing  up  in 
Pershing,"  says  Charles  H.  Grasty  in  "Flashes 
from  the  Front."  "Linn  County,  Missouri, 
would  be  proud  to  see  the  evidences  of  her 
early  imprint  on  the  man  whose  farming  now 
consists  in  an  occasional  look  from  the  win- 
dow or  porch  at  the  most  beautiful  garden 
in  all  Paris,  for  such  is  the  garden  of  the 
great  house  that  Ogden  Mills  has  lent  the 
general." 

Thousands  of  American  "next  of  kin"  who 
know  that  their  men  are  fighting  under  the 
supreme  command  of  General  Foch,  will  be 
interested  in  Major  R.  M.  Johnston's  "Gen- 
eral Foch :  An  Appreciation,"  just  published 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  What 
sort  of  man  this  brilliant  French  general  is 
to  whom  we  have  entrusted  our  forces  may 
be  gathered  from  some  of  his  military  axioms: 
"The  victory  will  always  go  to  those  who 
best  deserve  it  by  the  greatest  strength  of  will 
and  intelligence."  "Every  soldier  must  see 
his  general — must  feel  himself  in  communi- 
cation with  him,  and  never  be  allowed  to  con- 
sider himself  merely  a  poor  pawn  manoeuvred 
by  an  unknown  power."  "A  battle  lost  is  only 
that  which  you  think  you  have  lost.  Xo 
battle  was  ever  actually  and  irretrievably  lost." 
"A  battle  won  is  that  in  which  one  does  not 
admit  himself  conquered."  "Victory  is  the 
will  to  win." 

- — -•«••» 

About  80  per  cent,  of  the  pig-iron  of  the 
country  is  being  consumed  by  the  govern- 
ment and  its  allies  and  in  various  industries 
classed  as  war  essentials. 


SCHOOL  FOR  CREATIVE  EDUCATION 

The  Cora  L.  Williams  Institute 

Thousand  Oaks      -      -      Berkeley,  California 

Children  from  six  years  old  to  high  school  age. 
Resident  and  day  pupils.  A  school  of  open  vistas 
and  a  broad  outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men 
and  women.  Combines  thorough  discipline  with 
a   perfect    spontaneity. 


August  3,  1918. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Co-Operation. 

Between  the  consumer  and  the  thing  that  he 
consumes  lies  a  vast  network  of  fraud,  self- 
interest,  misrepresentation,  and  adulteration. 
He  is  the  gullible  victim  of  coercion,  per- 
suasion, and  suggestion.  A  vast  new  science 
of  mental  magic  is  directed  against  him.  It  is 
taught  by  schools  of  advertising  and  sales- 
manship, and  the  customer  is  analyzed,  dis- 
sected, and  vivisected  in  order  that  his  weak- 
nesses and  ignorances  may  be  exposed  and 
exploited.  He  pays  exorbitant  profits  to  a 
dozen  middlemen  who  need  not  exist  and  who 
juggle,  cajole,  and  coerce  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent. All  this  is  done  in  full  view  of  the 
consumer,  who  seems  proud  to  be  fleeced  and 
who  glibly  repeats  the  adulations  of  the  com- 
petition that  has  been  his  undoing. 

But  is  not  cooperation  better  than  competi- 
tion? asks  the  author,  who  easily  satisfies  us 
that  he  understands  his  subject.  Why  should 
not  the  consumer  be  his  own  wholesaler  and 
his  own  middleman?  Why  not  combine  a 
dozen  illegitimate  profits  and  apply  them  to  a 
reduction  of  price?  This  has  been  done  un- 
der what  is  called  the  Rochdale  plan,  and  it 
provides  at  least  a  basis  for  further  effort. 
It  is  the  only  remedy  against  the  combinations 
of  middlemen  with  their  infernal  salesman- 
ship that  now  threaten  to  eat  us  alive. 

Into  this  scheme  that  is  elaborately  pre- 
sented by  the  author  there  is  no  need  here  to 
enter.  Not  only  does  he  write  convincingly, 
but  also  amusingly.  He  establishes  his  con- 
tentions by  statistics  and  by  evidence  that  is 
incontestable.  And  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  nothing  else  in  sight  that  offers  a  remedy 
for  the  high  prices  that  are  due  not  so  much 
to  the  war  as  to  the  fact  that  we  are  an  "easy 
mark"  for  the  trickeries  that  grow  fat  upon 
our   placidities   and  credulities. 

Co-Operation.  By  Emerson  P.  Harris.  New 
York:    The    Macmillan    Company;    $2. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  Making  of  Spring. 
Upon  a  day  in  April 

There  came  a  sudden  hush — 
The  silence  of  the  forest. 

Expectant  of  a  thrush. 

Hardly  an  aspen  quivered, 

Until  a  breeze  and  rill 
Were  startled  by  the  rumor 

Of  daisies  on  the  hill. 

Sudden — a  gust  o"f  passion 

Developed  in  the  air, 
As  though  the  Little  People 

Were  thronging  everywhere. 

And  lo!  the  spell  that  deepened 
On  larch  and  pine  and  fir, 

Was  broken.     In  the  maple, 
The  sap  began  to  stir. 

Softly  the  doors  of  silence 
Were  opened;  and  set  free. 

Were  voices  full  of  wilding. 
Prophetic    mystery. 

Had  some  world  been  discovered 

Or  had  Pan  misbehaved? 
Or  was  it  but  a  nation 

That  needed  to  be  saved? 

The  thrush  came  with  a  question, 

Adventurous    to    find 
Some  remnants  of  the  wonder 
That  God  had  left  behind. 
—From     "City     Pastorals,"     by     IVilliam     Griffith. 
Published    by    James    T.    White    &    Co.,    New 
York. 


New  Boosts  Received. 

The  Ship  of  Death..  By  Edward  Slilgebauer. 
New   York:    Brentano's;    $1.40. 

A  war  novel  written  in  Switzerland  by  a  Ger- 
man exile. 

Why  Prohibition!      By  Charles  Stelzele.     New 
York:    George   H.    Doran   Company;    $1.50. 
An  argument  and  a  plea. 

The  Social  Letter.  By  Elizabeth  Myers.  New 
York:   Brentano's;  $1.25. 

A  desk  book  and  guide  to  the  etiquette  of  social 
correspondence. 

Social  and  Private  Life  at  Rome  in  the  Time 
of  Plautus  and  Terence.  By  Georgia  Williams 
Leffingwell,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity   Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public   Law. 

Health  and  the  State.  Bv  William  A.  Brend. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $4. 

A   consideration    of    health    and    sanitation. 

Valuation  and  Rate-Making.  By  Robert  L. 
Hale,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  University- 
Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

The  Enclosures  in  England.  By  Harriett 
Bradley,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

A  Dictionary  of  Military  Terms.  By  Edward 
S.  Farrow.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Croweli  Com- 
pany;   $2.50. 

Twelve  thousand  definitions  of  words  and 
phrases. 

Forty  Years  in    Burma.     By  Dr.  J.    E.   Marks. 
New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;   $3.50. 
A  record  of  missionary  work. 

Playing    the    Game.      By    Zebediah    Flint.      681 
Fifth    Avenue,    New    York:    Service. 
How   to   save  money. 

The  Small  Place.  By  Elsa  Rehmann..  New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  landscape  possibilities  of  a  small  place. 

Our  First  Year  in  the  Great  War.  By  Fran- 
cis Vinton  Greene.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;   75  cents. 

The    comments   of   a  military    expert. 

Khaki.     By  Freeman    Tilden.      New   York:    The 
Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
A  novel. 

Practical  Flying.  By  Flight  Commander  W. 
G.  McMinnies,  R.  N.  With  an  introduction  by 
Major-General  W.  S.  Brancker,  C.  M.  G.  Illus- 
trated by  Flight  Lieutenant  E.  L.  Ford,  R.  N. 
With  a  chapter  on  the  Medical  Aspects  of  Aviation 
by  H.  Graem  Anderson,  M.  B-,  Ch.  B„  F.  R.  C.  S. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 

A  complete   course   of   flying*  instruction. 

The  Peril  of  Hifalutin'.  By  Huntington  Wil- 
son.    New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Constructive  criticism  of  American  tendencies. 

Creative     Impulse     in     Industry.      By     Helen 
Marot.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A   proposition    for    educators. 

Anthropology  Up  to  Date.  By  George  Winter 
Mitchell.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Company;  75 
cents. 

"A  study  of  the  human   race." 

The  Classical  Influence  in  English  Litera- 
ture in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  William 
Chislett,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  The  Stratford  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A   volume   of   essays. 


"In  Father's  Place." 

Lines     from     a     Cambridge     boy     at     the     front 

addressed  to   the  folks  at  home. 

Because  I  am  his   father,   they 
Expect  me  to  put   grief  away; 
Because  I    am  a  man,   and   rough 
And  sometimes  short  of  speech  and  gruff, 
The  women    folks  at    home  believe 
His  absence  doesn't  make  me  grieve; 
But  how  I   felt,  they   little  know 
The  day  I  smiled  and  let  him  go. 
They  little  know  the  dreams  I  had 
Long  cherished    for  my    sturdy   lad; 
They  little  guess  the  wrench  it  meant 
That   day   when  off  to  war  he  went; 
They  little  know  the  tears  I  checked 
While  standing  smiling  and  erect; 
They  never  heard  my  smothered  sigh 
When    it    was   time   to    say   good-by. 

"What  does  his  father  think  and  say?" 
The  neighbors  ask  from  day  to  day. 
"Oh!  he's  a  man,"  they  answer  then, 
"And  you  know  how  it  is  with  men." 
But  little  do  they  ever  say 
They   do    not   feel    the  selfsame   way: 
"He  seems  indifferent  and  grim, 
And  yet  he's  very  proud  of  him." 

Indifferent   and   grim !      Oh,    heart, 
Be  brave    enough    to    play    the  part, 
Let  not  your   real   grief  be  shown; 
Keep  all  your  loneliness  unknown. 
To  you  the  women  folk  must  turn 
For  comfort  when  their  sorrows  burn; 
You  must  not  at  this  time  reveal 
The  pain   and  anguish  that  you   feel. 

Oh,  tongue,  be  silent  through  the  years, 
And  eyes  keep  always  back  the  tears, 
And  let  them  never  see  or  know 
My    hidden  weight  of  grief  and  woe. 
Though   every  golden  dream  I   had 
Was  cherished  in  my  dear  young  lad; 
Alone  my  sorrow  I  must  bear; 
They  must  not  know  how  much  I  care. 


weep, 


Though  women  folks  may  talk  and 
A  man,  unseen  his  grief  must  keep. 
And  hide  behind  his  smile  and  pride 
The    loneliness    that    dwells    inside. 
And  so,   from  day  to  day  I  go. 
Playing  the  part  of  man,   although 
Beneath  the  rough  outside  and  grim, 
I  think  and  pray  to  God,  for  him. 

— Boston   Transcript. 
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SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  ia  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Epidemics  at  the  Front. 

In  speaking  of  epidemics  in  war-times  a  re- 
cent writer  says  that  we  tend  to  look  at  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  simply  on  its  military 
side,  forgetting  how  the  great  wave  of  small- 
pox it  caused  to  sweep  Europe  cost  many 
more  lives  than  the  battle  itself.  The  French- 
man, Vacher,  estimated  that  200,000  were  lost 
in  France  in  1870-71  by  the  epidemic,  which 
started  in  centres  of  mobilization.  French 
prisoners  scattered  the  disease  through  Ger- 
many, and  its  course,  according  to  Dr.  F. 
Prinzing,  was  one  the  extent  and  virulence 
of  which  exceeded  that  of  any  other  epidemic 
of  that  disease  in  the  entire  nineteenth  cen- 
tury'- The  toll  in  1871-2  in  Germany  outside 
Alsace-Lorraine  was  no  less  than  171,000 
deaths.  In  spreading  circles  the  epidemic 
cost  Great  Britain  50,000  deaths,  and  caused 
an  appreciable  rise  in  the  number  in  the 
United    States. 

The  cholera  epidemic  in  Tripoli  during  the 
recent  Italian  war  and  the  typhus  epidemic  in 
Turkey  during  the  first  Balkan  war  arc 
fresher  in  memory.  The  Austro-German  war 
caused  a  terrible  epidemic  of  cholera  in  both 
Austria  and  Prussia,  again  costing  far  more 
lives  than  battle.  Cholera  had  been  known 
within  both  belligerents,  and  marching  troops 
spread  it  widely,  with  the  result  that  in  1866 


over  165,000  perished  in  Austria  and  115,000 
in  Prussia.  The  Crimean  War  caused  a 
slight  outbreak  of  typhus  in  Britain.  The 
Napoleonic  wars  were  marked  by  ravaging 
epidemics  of  typhus  all  over  western  Europe, 
culminating  in  1812-13,  and  as  responsible  as 
anything  else  for  the  great  exhaustion  of  Ger- 
many and  France.  Dr.  Frinzing  states  that 
"the  number  of  persons  that  succumbed  to 
typhus  in  Germany  during  1812-13  must  be 
estimated  at  least  as  high  as  200,000  or  300,- 
000.  Assuming  that  200, 000  people  suc- 
cumbed, the  number  that  contracted  it  would 
amount  to  some  2,000,000.  Germany  at  that 
time  had  hardly  more  than  20,000,000  in- 
habitants. 


On  the  Bowery  in  New  York,  according  to 
recent  reports,  they  have  been  advertising  for 
gandy  dancers.  There  has  been  a  great  de- 
mand for  them,  especially  "veteran  gandy 
dancers."  This  is  decidedly  essential  work, 
for  a  gandy  dancer  is  one  of  those  railway 
laborers  who  tamps  down  the  earth  between 
the  ties. 


A  concave  motion-picture  screen  has  been 
invented  by  a  Chicago  man  to  prevent  distor- 
tion, no  matter  from  what  angle  the  pictures 
are   viewed. 


The  Open  Boat. 
"When  this  here  war  is  done,"  says  Dan,  "and  all 

the    fightin'    through, 
There's   some'll   pal   with    Fritz  again    as  they    was 

used  to  do; 
But  not  me,"  says  Dan,  the  sailor  man;  "not  me," 

says    he; 
"Lord  knows  it's  nippy  in  an  open  boat  on  winter 

nights    at    sea. 

"When  the  last  battle's  lost  an'  won,  an'  won  or 
lost    the    game. 

There's  some'll  think  no  'arm  to  drink  with  square- 
heads  just   the   same; 

But  not  me,"  says  Dan,  the  sailor  man;  "an'  if 
you  ask  me  why — 

Lord  knows  it's  thirsty  in  an  open  boat  when  the 
water-beaker's   dry. 

"When    all    the  bloomin'    mines    is   swep'   an'    ships 

are  sunk  no  more. 
There's  some'll  set  them  down  to  eat  with  Germans 

as  before; 
Eut   not  me,"   says  Dan,   the  sailor   man;   "not  me, 

for  one — 
Lord    knows    it's    hungry    in    an    open    boat    when 

the   last   biscuit's    done. 

"When  peace  is  signed  and  treaties  made  an'  trade 

begins  again, 
There's  some'll   shake  a  German's  hand   an'    never 

see  the  stain; 
But  not  me,"  says  Dan,  the  sailor  man;  "not  me, 

as    God's   on    high — 
Lord  knows  it's  bitter  in  an  open  boat  to  see  your 

shipmates    die." 

— Celia   Fox   Smith,    in    Punch. 


BEGINNING  NEXT  SUNDAY,  AUGUST  4 
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will  present 


Adventures  with  the 
Lafayette  Escadrille 

By  the  American  Ace 

Edwin  C.  Parsons 

A  Vivid  Story  in  Ten  Thrilling  Full- 
Page  Instalments  with  Many 
Striking  Pictures. 


Edwin  C.  Parsons  joined  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  in  1916 
and  fought  in  that  organization  for  nearly  two  years,  in  the 
Somme,  in  Flanders,  and  over  historic  Verdun.  He  is  still  fight- 
ing and  flying  on  the  western  front.  He  has  won  citation, 
medals  and  promotion.  His  story  is  more  than  a  personal  nar- 
rative. It  is  the  vivid  intimate  history — now  told  for  the  first  time — 
of  the  entire  Lafayette  Escadrille,  of  the  American  fighting  fliers 
in  France.    You  will  follow  every  chapter  with  breathless  interest. 


Every  Sunday  for  10  Weeks 

in  the 
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Beginning  Next  Sunday,  August  4 
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This  is  a  week  of  headiiners  at  the  Or- 
pheum.  I  can't  think  how  they  ever  consented 
to  such  an  expenditure  for  one  programme, 
for  some  of  the  lesser  attractions  are  plenty 
good  enough  to  figure  as  headiiners  on  a  pro- 
gramme less  crowded  with  superior  attrac- 
tions. It  may  have  been  an  accident,  for  un- 
questionably there  is  a  specially  big  outgo  of. 
money  for  five  of  the  attractions,  but  the 
public  is  profiting  by  it.  enjoying  much  fun 
and  excitement,  agreeably  diversified  with 
thrills  and  chills  and  roars  of  laughter. 

And  there  is  artistry  of  a  high  class,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  fine  numbers  contributed  by 
Carl  Torn,  the  Russian  tenor;  and  perhaps 
of  a  less  high  class,  but  artistry  all  the  same, 
is  the  excellent  work  of  Derwent  Hall  Caine 
and  Marie  Nordstrom.  And  a  gorgeous  lot 
of  excitement  and  suspense  in  the  miniature 
melodrama — or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  although 
it  is  billed  as  comedy-drama  —  entitled 
"Camouflage." 

Even  those  tiny  five-or-six-y  ear-olds,  the 
Yerxa  Twins,  whose  number  is  the  least  con- 
siderable on  the  programme,  made  a  hit  by 
their  union  of  babyish  attractiveness  and  ex- 
pertness  in  the  dance.  They  did  not  have  the 
unchildlikeness  of  too  great  assuredness, 
which  displeases  sometimes  in  these  youthful 
prodigies,  but  were  prettily  conscientious  and 
exact  in  even-thing  they  did.  Doubtless  a 
hardening  will  develop  in  time.  There  is 
something  painfully  constrained  and  artificial 
in  the  results  gained  by  training  children  in 
the  adult  line  of  public  entertainment.  But 
this  little  pair  are  still  like  a  couple  of 
freshly  plucked  flowers. 

The  Equilli  Brothers,  also  one  of  the  less 
important  attractions,  nevertheless  thrilled 
the  audience  to  an  unusual  degree  with  their 
astonishing  feats  in  equilibrium. 

Drew  and  Wallace  supplied  the  inevitable 
flirtatious  song-and-dance,  and  won  the 
amused  indulgence   of   their   audience. 

Lew  Madden  and  Gene  Ford's  comedy 
sketch,  "Monday  Morning,"7  approximates  the 
same  line  of  work,  but  it  ranks  higher,  for 
it  is  based  on  realities.  Also,  to  quote  Johnny 
Dover's  reverential  comment  in  the  sketch  it- 
self, "It  has  class."  "Monday  Morning" 
means  blue  Monday  for  a  pair  of  vaudeville 
specialists  unexpectedly  deprived  of  their 
partners  and  up  against  it.  This  lends  a 
touch  of  real  seriousness  to  their  position 
and  dignifies  the  sketch,  causing  us  to  regard 
it  as  being  in  some  degree  a  reflex  of  life. 
Lew  Madden  has  a  mellow  attractiveness 
about  him,  and,  besides,  each  and  everything 
he  does  is  well  done.  Imagine  a  vaudeviilian 
piano-dance-and-patter-man  insinuating  an 
earnest,  manly,  and  very  feeling  proposal  of 
marriage  in  the  midst  of  fun  and  persiflage. 
One  likes  everything  about  Mr.  Madden  ex- 
cept his  twang,  and,  well,  yes.  there  is  some- 
thing so  agreeably  genuine  ahont  him  that  its 
removal  would  lessen  the  effect  of  his  beimj 
so  attractively  true  blue.  He  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  Gene  Ford  an  intelligent  partner; 
"good  to  look  at  and  to  listen  to,  and  compe- 
tent in  lending  vraisemblance  to  the  more 
serious  and  earnest  moments  of  the  sketch. 

Moran  and  Mack,  of  course,  are  established 
favorites.  These  "two  black  crows"  have  the 
ungrateful  place  on  the  rich  and  varied  pro- 
gramme of  end  number.  But  the  audience 
knew  them  too  well  to  go  back  on  them;  knew 
their  deliberate  and  telling  humor,  their  preg- 
nant pauses,  fully  as  expressive  as  their 
action,  and  it  was  also  fully  aware  that  their 
material   is   always   good. 

"Camouflage"  is  a  leftover.  But  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  one  likes  to  see  all  over  aeain. 
The  mechanism  used  in  the  setting  of  the 
piece  is  quite  astonishing.  No  wonder  the,- 
give  a  list  a  yard  long  of  the  men  whose 
mechanical  skill  enables  them  to  accomplish 
their  nightly  miracles.  And  the  company  of 
seven  players  does  thoroughly  good  work.  It 
is  a  play  about  "crooks,"  adored  bv  the  public  - 
the  play,  not  the  crooks,  but  Drake  and  Sned- 
don, the  authors,  had  made  their  crooks  so 
numan  that  we  were  quite  crestfallen  at  the 
end  when  they  were  trapped.  For  the  au- 
thors have  pictured  affectionate  family  rela- 
tions, i  timid  daughter  who  veamed  for  the 
straight  life,  while  the  father  and  master 
eoum  rteiter  had  the  excuse  of  having  ac- 
«ir'  a  grudge  against  the  law  by  being  un- 
tstl.  imprisoned  in  his  youth.  There  is  quite 
thuiling  sense  of  suspense  in  "Camouflage," 


some  quietly  effective  acting  on  the  edge  of 
deadly  peril,  rapid  reverses  on  both  sides, 
and  then  the  end  which  is  so  frequently  in- 
evitable in  crookdom.  And  not  a  yell  in  the 
piece ;  quiet  acting,  quiet  danger,  quiet 
preparations  to  meet  it.  No  wonder  we  were 
agreeably    thrilled. 

Even  smiling  Marie  Nordstrom  gave  us  a 
thrill  or  two,  for  this  talented  artist  in  comedy 
impersonations  is  a  very  good  actress,  and 
when  she  represented  the  heartbroken  woman 
at  the  telephone  receiving  calamitous  news 
her  desolate  cry  of  grief  found  a  ready  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  her  hearers.  But  Marie 
Nordstrom  is  well  aware  that  in  vaudeville  a 
small  dose  of  brokenheartedness  goes  a  long 
way.  So  she  smiles  radiantly  and  most 
charmingly  and  gives  us  ample  food  for 
laughter  in  a  series  of  very  telling  sketches 
1  and  recitations.  Evidently  Miss  Nordstrom 
makes  up  her  own  material — with  the  col- 
laboration of  her  sister — and  very  good  stuff 
it  is.  Specially  do  we  declare  in  favor  of 
"Twenty  Years  from  Now,"  a  very  timely 
sketch  showing  the  war-evolved  woman  of 
affairs,  running  her  office,  smoking  cigars, 
telephoning  home  imperiously  to  a  submissive 
spouse,  and  making  eyes  at,  and  lunch  en- 
gagements with,  the  shy  youth  who  has  just 
been  engaged  as  office  clerk. 

Carl  Jorn  is  a  very  notable  figure  on  the 
programme.  He  is  rather  impressive  looking, 
:  in  spite  of  having  the  physiognomy  of  a  man 
I  who  is  more  inclined  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
I  senses  than  to  those  of  the  spirit.  I  don't 
I  believe,  indeed,  that  artists  are  given  to 
spirituality,  and  Carl  .Torn  is  emphatically  an 
artist.  We  knew  that  when  the  change  came 
over  his  features  that  denotes  a  singer's  ab- 
sorption in  the  theme  of  his  song.  Neverthe- 
less "The  Little  Gray  Home  On  the  Hill"  is 
not  the  song  for  Carl  Jorn.  Neither  is  "I 
Hear  You  Calling  Me."  He  sang  them  of 
course  beautifully,  but  not  with  all  his  soul, 
for  his  dramatic  power  is  such  that  it  needs 
stronger  stuff  than  is  furnished  in  those  two 
songs.  He  sang  the  sob  song  from  "Pagliacci" 
and  gave  it  with  a  fun-  of  grief  and  with 
the  baffled  passion  of  a  former  accepted  lover 
thwarted  and  denied  that  made  us  realize 
what  a  splendid  figure  he  must  cut  in  opera. 
He  sang  "La  donna  e  mobile,"  and  at  first 
we  were  puzzled  by  a  difference  in  the  mood 
expressed.  This  popular  number  is  generally 
sung  as  if  the  count  were  a  frank,  careless 
engaging  gatherer  of  feminine  blossoms,  but 
Carl  Jorn  made  us  aware  of  the  lustful  ra- 
pacity and  inborn  heartlessness  of  the  de- 
stroyer of  Rigoletto's  fair  daughter. 

Mr.  Join's  voice  is  a  beautiful  organ,  with 
a  fine  middle  register,  and  with  the  true  silver 
of  the  tenor  quality  in  his  upper  notes.  The 
mechanics  of  his  art  are  irreproachably  em- 
ployed, so  that  dramatically,  emotionally,  and 
technically  this  singer  stands  on  firm  ground 
in  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

Derwent  Hall  Caine  in  "The  Iron  Hand"  is 
the  headliner  par  excellence.  The  young  man 
has  the  double  prestige  of  being  the  son  of 
his  father  and  the  possessor  of  a  play  by  his 
father  for  the  present  tour.  "The  Iron  Hand" 
is  a  romantic  melodrama  of  the  old  school, 
although  it  deals  with  the  present  war:  is.  in 
fact,  of  the  nature  of  propaganda. 

But  the  play  is  highly  effective  and  quite 
moving.  It  takes  nine  players  to  represent 
the  Germans  in  possession  of  the  Belgian 
Chateau  Lambotte,  the  Lambotte  family,  and 
j  one  or  two  other  characters.  Although  the 
i  play  is  written  in  the  old  style,  Captain  von 
I  Muller  is  typical  of  the  modern  German  of- 
ficer; and  so  is  the  cruelty-  of  his  method  of 
attempting  to  extract  military  information 
from  the  captured  Belgians.  Mr.  Caine  fills 
the  role  of  Victor  Lambotte,  and  he  has  ail 
the  appropriate  qualities  necessary  to  win  our 
sympathy  and  admiration  ;  youth,  good  looks, 
a  splendidly  romantic  spirit,  a  strong  dramatic 
instinct,  a  fine  voice,  good  bearing,  and  the 
power  to  render  intense  emotion.  His  lead- 
ing man,  Hallett  Thompson,  who  personified 
the  power  resident  in  the  iron  hand  of  au- 
tocracy. Lillian  Paige  as  the  courageous 
baroness.  Frances  Stamford  as  the  tortured 
young  wife,  and  Jay  J.  Mulrey  as  the  Bel- 
gian private,  are  among  the  players  whose 
work  is  contributive  to  the  success  of  the 
piece. 

Yes,  this  is  a  banner  bill;  one  of  excep- 
tional excellence,  and  of  which  we  can  feel 
that  it  is  safe  to  advise  not  only  the  constant 
lover  of  vaudeville,  but  the  semi-occasional 
patrons,  not  to  allow  it  to  pass  away  unwit- 
nessed. 


"ORPHEUS"   AT   GREEK  THEATRE. 


The  tragic  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice 
seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  imagination  of 
composers  of  opera,  for  two  Italians,  their 
names  row  almost  forgotten,  in  the  year  1600 
composed  an  opera  about  those  fabled  lovers 
which  is  considered  the  beginnings  of  modern 
opera.  The  music  of  Yon  Gluck.  however, 
is  not  of  a  tragic  nature,  having  a  beautiful 
idyllic  quality  which  lends  itself  charmingly 
to  scenes  illustrative  of  hope  and  happiness. 
The  essence  of  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  strains  of  Amor,  the  love  deity 


whose  heart  is  so  touched  by  the  devoted 
affection  and  inconsolable  grief  of  the  lover- 
husband,  the  delicious  dance  music,  and  the 
mellifluous  choruses  of  Happy  Spirits  breathe 
a  sweet,  semi-pagan  spirit  of  tranquil  joy. 
De  Calzabigi's  libretto  gave  a  happy  ending, 
thus  differing  radically  from  the  fateful 
legend  as  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks. 
But  it  does  not  seem  forced  or  unnatural  in 
the  opera,  because  of  the  tranquil  aspect,  pre- 
ceding the  departure,  of  the  youths  and 
maidens  and  little  children  in  the  F.lysian 
Fields,  who,  clothed  in  spring-like  vesture 
and  garlanded  with  flowers,  discoursed  the 
sweetest  musical  strains  expressive  of 
charmed  companionship  and  idyllic  joy. 

Gluck's  masterpiece,  rarely  though  it 
figures  in  operatic  programmes,  is  full  of  fa- 
miliar beauties.  The  music  is  too  beautiful 
to  have  been  relegated  to  the  semi-oblivion 
of  the  opera.  "Exquisite"  is  the  word  which 
rises  in  mental  comment  as  we  listen  to  its 
delicate,  tenderly  lovely  melodies,  and  re- 
spond to  the  emotion  expressed  in  the  loving 
lament  of  the  bereft  spouse.  And  the  scenes 
in  the  Elysian  Fields  set  to  a  rippling  flow  of 
incomparable  melodies  of  delicate  and  un- 
fading loveliness,  blent  with  the  beauty  af- 
forded by  the  presence  of  rose-garlanded 
youth,  affected  the  motionless  thousands  in 
the  auditorium  with  a  sense  of  being  enfolded 
in   esthetic   delight. 

When  one  considers  that  this  highly  credit- 
able production  is  entirely  a  home-grown  af- 
fair we  can  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Paul  Stein- 
dorff  has  embarked  upon  a  course  that  is 
going  to  be  of  the  utmost  profit  to  those  of 
the  university  who  are  at  all  interested  in 
music.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  were 
of  the  sweet-voiced,  graceful,  and  gifted 
young  people  who  figured  in  the  chorus,  and, 
as  the  Furies  in  the  Shades,  and  Happy 
Spirits  in  Elysius,  danced  in  spirit  with  the 
Greek  atmosphere,  but  it  seemed  as  if  there 
were  fully  a  hundred.  Each  one  was  of 
course  a  disciple,  bearing  his  or  her  message 
which  will  result  in  scores  of  succeeding 
students  doing  their  joyful  best  to  make  sub- 
sequent undertakings  of  this  nature  a  suc- 
cess. For  Mr.  Steindorff  has  his  university 
chorus  in  such  excellent  shape,  as  evinced 
by  their  competence  in  dealing  with  the  task 
entrusted  to  them,  that  he  can  not  but  feel 
immensely  encouraged  toward  an  annual 
putting  on  of  other  operatic  works  of  equal 
magnitude   with    this. 

The  lessened  size  of  the  orchestra  was  a 
reminder  that  we  are  at  war  :  but  the  instru- 
mentalists who  were  left,  in  spite  of  the 
thinning  of  the  already  light  body  of  the  score 
— as  compared,  that  is.  to  strictly  modern  ope- 
ratic compositions — under  Mr.  Steindorff's 
able  leadership  were  able  to  give  appropriate 
expression  to  the  motives  which  govern  the 
music. 

There  are  only  three  principal  roles  in 
"Orpheus";  that  of  Orpheus  himself,  his  wife 
Eurydice,  and  Amor,  the  love  god  who  con- 
soles the  bereaved  husband  by  the  promise 
of  restored  felicity.  This  numerical  restric- 
tion of  characters,  the  exquisiteness  of  the 
music,  and  the  appreciation  throughout  the 
opera  of  the  idyllic  nature  of  the  story  and 
of  the  scenes  witnessed  had  a  peculiarly  tran- 
quilizing  influence  on  the  receptivities,  to- 
tally removed  from  the  agitating  sense  of 
mental  and  emotional  strain  produced  by 
music   of  the  modern   school. 

The  singer-in-chief  was  Lydia  Sturtevant. 
a  lady  whose  fine  contralto,  finished  method 
and  ease  in  acting  inspired  immediately  a 
sense  of  confidence  in  her  audience,  as  well 
as  admiration  for  her  work.  Miss  Sturtevant 
— not  really  Miss,  since  she  is  the  wife  of 
Mr.  August  Yollmer.  chief  of  police  at  Berke- 
ley and  well  known  as  an  expert  in  crimi- 
nology— in  spite  of  the  Dutch  name  received 
from  her  father,  is  of  Latin  origin  :  of  Cas- 
tilian  Spanish,  in  fact,  which  may  account 
for  the  affinity  shown  by  her  both  in  voice 
and  temperament  for  the  Italian  method  in 
which  she  was  trained.  The  lady  has  already 
withdrawn  twice  from  her  present  retire- 
ment as  a  public  singer  to  appear  in  per- 
formances sung  by  the  local  opera  company, 
when  she  appeared  in  "La  Favorita"  and 
"Trovatore."  Mr.  Steindorff  was  fortunate 
indeed  to  secure  for  the  prominent  and  taxing 
role  of  Orpheus  a  singer  of  Miss  Sturte- 
vant"s  experience,  poise,  and  vocal  endow- 
ment. She  gave  great  pleasure  to  her  lis- 
teners during  the  beautiful  arias  which  ex- 
pressed the  epic  woes  of  Orpheus,  and  the 
only  criticism  she  excited  was  because  her 
footgear  was  so  unmistakably  of  the  femi- 
nine gender. 

Next  to  her  impersonation  ranked  that  of 
Anna  Young,  who  made  a  lovely  figure  as 
Amor,  youthful,  dainty  in  person,  and  petite. 
She  did  not,  like  the  dancers,  go  with  bare 
knees,  but  I  suspect  there  are  dimples  on 
them.  This  young  singer  has  a  delightful 
soprano,  pure  and  true,  and  of  penetrating 
charm.  Her  fresh  youth  lent  due  suggestion 
to  the  idea  of  love's  perennial  charm  and 
immortal  ascendancy  over  the  heart  of  man. 
Perhaps  her  appearance  and  line  of  costume 
was  a  little  too  reminiscent  of  Cupid  on  a 
valentine    for    the    Greek    atmosphere    appro- 


priate to  "Orpheus,"  and,  like  Miss  Sturte 
vant's  high-heeled  slippers,  they  undoubtedly 
infused  a  slight  touch  of  modernity.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  her  from  being  a  most  de- 
lectable figure.  Lois  Patterson  Wessitsh  was 
the  Eurydice.  Although  not  on  a  par  with 
the  two  other  principals  either  in  respect  to 
natural  endowment  or  vocal  training,  this 
singer  made  an  agreeable  impression,  par- 
ticularly in  the  scene  representing  the  Elysian 
Fields,  in  which  the  lady  bore  herself  like  a 
majestic  Ceres. 

The  opera  was  sung  in  English.  Of  course 
De  Calzabigi's  libretto  in  the  original  Italian 
duly  fell  into  phonetic  harmony  with  the  mu- 
sical tone.  This  arrangement  is  violated  by 
the  employment  of  English,  a  language  whose 
special  music  does  not  lend  itself  kindly  to 
grand  opera.  Nevertheless  there  were  com- 
pensations, for  it  is  certainly  a  rare  luxury 
to  follow  closely  and  with  entire  comprehen- 
sion a  grand  operatic  conversation.  That  we 
did  this  successfully  was  due  to  the  unusual 
distinctness  of  the  singers. 

A  very  attractive  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance was  the  couple  of  special  dances  by 
Ruth  St.  Denis.  This  well-known  artist  has 
danced  hersel  f  at  past  summer  school  per- 
formances into  the  high  favor  of  the  youth- 
ful audiences  there  assembled,  and,  as  might 
be  expected  in  one  of  her  marked  apprecia- 
tion of  esthetic  values.  Miss  St.  Denis 
charmed  her  audience  by  a  series  of  dances 
which  were  beautifully  in  harmony  both  with 
the  idyllic  scenes  in  which  she  figured  and 
with  the  generally  Greek  spirit  of  the  fable. 
The  other  dances  rendered  by  the  chorus 
were  also  most  graceful  and  delightful,  the 
excellent  management  of  light  causing  the 
accomplishment  of  fine  effects  in  differenti- 
ating between  the  Happy  Spirits  and  the 
Furies:  a  duty  which  was  also,  under  the 
evidently  careful  training  they  had  received, 
most  happily  discharged  by  the  dancers  them- 
selves. 

It  was  a  pleased  and  charmed  audience 
that  slowly  dispersed  and  betook  itself  to  its 
usual  Golgotha  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  that  is 
to  say  for  the  San  Franciscans.  I  always 
wonder,    on    these    Greek    Theatre    occasions. 
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why  there  is  such  a  rich  profusion  of  cars 
that  are  useless  to  the  champing,  fuminy 
throng  of  would-be  passengers  bound  for  San 
Francisco — which  pass  on  half  empty — and 
why  such  a  stingy  allowance  of  the  kind  that 
is  needed  for  the  impatient  throng.  And  as 
the  working  heads  of  the  system  are  never 
on  the  job  at  that  dark  hour  to  learn  how 
badly  the  thing  is  conducted  and  to  institute 
a  reform,  now,  therefore,  I,  a  suffering  re- 
voltcr,  have  sworn  a  vow  nevermore  to  turn 
aside  from  the  near-midnight  walk  down  the 
campus.  It  is  always  lovely,  and  sa\es  time, 
temper,  revengeful  feelings,  long  and  trying 
waits  on  the  street  corner,  jostling  with  the 
crowd,  and  sentiments  of  an  I.  W.  W.  de- 
structiveness  when  the  wrong  car  comes  and 
the  wrong  car  goes,  but  the  right  car  sneaks 
forever. 

Then  walk  through  the  campus  on  these 
occasions,  my  friend,  and  escape  street-car 
systems  and  impatient  crowds.  Enjoy  the 
massings  of  tree  foliage  silhouetting  them- 
selves against  the  midnight  sky.  Observe  the 
mysterious  beauty  of  the  shadowy  recesses, 
occasionally  penetrated  by  long  lances  of 
glancing  light  from  passing  automobiles. 
Smell  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  and  smile 
tolerantly  and  indulgently  when  you  occasion- 
ally remark  a  masculine  young  arm  around 
a  feminine  young  waist.  Thus  will  you  avoid 
the  only  really  disagreable  part  of  going  to 
,  a  Greek  Theatre  performance  at  night. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Dr.  Aurelia  H.  Reinhardt  on  War  Poetry. 

Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  president  ol 
Mills  College,  will  lecture  in  the  Paul  Elder 
Gallery  on  Saturday,  August  10th,  at  2:30 
o'clock,  on  "American  Poets  and  the  War." 
Dr.  Reinhardt  will  discuss  the  work  of  Alan 
Seeger,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Untermeyer,  and 
other  Americans. 

This  is  the  initial  event  in  a  series  of 
"Half  Hours'*  with  Prominent  Speakers,"  to 
be  given  on  Saturday  afterooons  in  the  Faul 
Elder  Gallery,  to  which  the  public  is  invited. 
There  will  be  no   admission  charge. 


In  speaking  of  present-day  conditions  the 
Philippines  says:  "The  fact  is  that  an  Amer- 
ican may  travel  alone  in  any  part  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  no  matter  how  re- 
mote, with  infinitely  less  danger  from  physical 
violence  from  his  criminally  minded  fellows 
than  he  would  experience  in  walking  the 
streets  of  New  York  or  Chicago.  Life  is  im- 
measurably safer  for  the  man  from  Virginia 
or  Massachusetts  among  the  Moros  or  one- 
time head-hunters  than  among  the  people  of 
the  Bay  State  or  the  Old  Dominion.  But 
nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  conceive  of  the  Philippines  as  a 
howling  wilderness  in  which  savages  with 
dripping  spears  and  head-axes  gibber  through 
the  jungles.  The  death  rate  for  Americans 
in  Manila  is  probably  lower,  than  in  any  other 
city  of  like  population  in  the  world — certainly 
lower  than  in  most — and  yet  the  conception 
of  Manila  in  the  stay-at-home  American's 
mind  is  that  of  a  pest-hole  in  which  it  is 
scarcely  safe  to  breathe." 


Louis  S.  Brigham  of  Randolph  has  lately 
completed  the  task  of  squaring  consecutive 
numbers  from  1  to  1 5,000  inclusive.  The 
work  was  begun  in  October,  1884,  during  the 
Blaine-Cleveland  presidential  campaign,  so  it 
has  taken  Mr.  Brigham  nearly  thirty-four 
years  to  complete  his  work ;  though  he 
squared  the  numbers  14,990  to  15,000  in- 
clusive, in  just  one  minute  and  twenty-two 
seconds,  which  time  includes  writing  the 
eleven  numbers  themselves.  Mr.  Brigham 
says  he  would  have  finished  squaring  these 
numbers  long  ago  but  for  the  work  involved 
in  cubing  consecutive  numbers  from  1  to  11,- 
550  inclusive,  which  he  began  on  the  27th 
day  of  June,  1889,  and  finished  on  the  21?t 
day  of  May,   1913. 


Experts  in  the  employ  of  Uruguay  are  ex- 
perimenting with  bituminous  schist,  which 
exists  in  great  quantities  in  that  country,  in 
the  belief  that  it  may  replace  fuel  oil  in  gov- 
ernment electric  plants. 


It  is  planned  to  use  some  of  the  150,000 
horsepower  available  at  the  Assuan  dam  in 
Egypt  for  the  production  of  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen by   electricity. 


PAUL  ELDER  presents  J.  M.  de 

BEAUFORT 

The  man  who  interviewed  Von  Hindenburg 
In  a  startling  lecture  exposing 

GERMAN  PROPAGANDA 

Thursday  Eve,  Aug.  8,  8:15 
Palace  Hotel  Ballroom 

Tickets  50c.  $1.00,  $1.50.  On  sale 
at  Paul  Elder's  Book  Store,  239  Grant 
Avenue. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

Margaret  Anglin  Coming  to  the  Columbia. 
Margaret  Anglin  and  her  original  New 
York  company  will  come  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  night  for  a  limited  en- 
gagement in  her  greatest  comedy  success, 
"Billeted."  Miss  Anglin  made  the  initial  pro- 
duction of  "Billeted"  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
Little  Theatre,  where  it  ran  for  nearly  two 
months.  The  comedy  is  the  work  of  Miss  F. 
Tennyson  Jesse  and  Captain  H.  M.  Harwood, 
now  in  the  British  service  in  France.  Miss 
Jesse  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Lord  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson. While  "Billeted"  is  described  as  a 
merry  military  love  comedy,  it  positively  is 
not  a  war  play.  It  was  written  for  laughter 
purposes  only.  Miss  Anglin's  company  in- 
cludes Margaret  Hoffman,  Sally  Williams, 
Roland  Rushton,  Langdon  Bruce,  Myra  Bur- 
ringto,  Phyllis  Birkett.  Ralph  Kemmet,  and 
Fred  Eric.  The  stage  settings  were  made 
from  special  designs  by  Livingston  Platl, 
technical  director  for  Miss  Anglin,  and  whTi 
designed  the  stage  settings  for  Miss  Anglin's 
Greek  Theatre  productions.  The  usual 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  matinees  will  be 
given  at  the  Columbia  during  Miss  Anglin's 
engagement.  There  is  already  a  very  wide- 
spread interest  being  manifested  in  the  en- 
gagement, and  a  number  of  theatre  parties 
for  the  opening  performance  on  Monday 
night.  ' 

Cinematographic  Masterpiece  at  the  Cort 

"A  Trip  Through  China,"  which  has  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest  of 
feature  films,  from  an  educational  and  his- 
torical standpoint,  will  be  the  week's  attrac- 
tion at  the  Cort  Theatre,  beginning  with  the 
matinee    of    Sunday,    August    4th. 

There  are  thousands  of  features  of  interest 
in  this  magnificent  picture.  No  phase  of  Chi- 
nese work  and  Chinese  play  has  been  over- 
looked, and  the  mysterious  republic  from  one 
end  to  the  other  has  been  caught  by  the 
camera  of  the  great  traveler  and  photogra- 
pher,   Benjamin    Brodsky. 

The  historic  opium  factories,  since  de- 
stroyed, the  firecracker  factories,  Chinese 
weddings,  funerals,  a  Chinese  typhoon  or 
Oriental  cyclone,  the  great  Chinese  wall,  and 
multitudinous  features  cram  the  10,000  feet 
of  film. 

An  interesting  lecture  will  accompany  this 
cinematographic  masterpiece.  Daily  "matinees 
are  announced.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Ralph  Herz,  the  famous  musical-comedy 
arid  vaudeville  star,  will  make  his  reappear- 
ance at  the  Orpheum  next  week.  Mo  star 
that  has  appeared  at  the  Orpheum  has  made 
a  greater  or  more  favorable  impression  than 
he  has  and  his  recital  of  "The  Shooting  of 
Dan  Magrue"  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  history  of  vaudeville. 

Maryon  Vadie,  an  American  girl  whose 
dancing  has  won  international  approval,  and 
Ota  Gygi,  violinist  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
have  united  professionally  and  will  present 
their   repertory  of  classical   masterpieces. 

Dooley  and  Nelson,  whose  extraordinary 
versatility  has  won  for  them  the  title  of  "The 
Boys  Who  Do  Everything,"  will  present  six 
distinctly  different  styles  of  entertainment, 
among  which  are  singing,  dancing,  rope  spin- 
ning, and  jazz  band  playing. 

Valyda,  the  Creole  Belle,  is  the  possessor 
of  a  marvelous  double  voice  which  enables 
her  to  sing  with  equal  excellence  a  deep  bari- 
tone and  a  mezzo-soprano.  The  Brazilian 
Nuts  is  the  title  she  gives  her  company.  One 
is  a  blackface  comedian,  eccentric  dancer, 
and  a  tenor  singer.  The  other  is  a  Brazilian 
pianist  who  combines  grand  opera  and  rag- 
time as  few  virtuosi  have  been  able  to  do. 

Moran  and  Mack  in  their  laughable  duo- 
logue. Lew  Madden  and  Gene  Ford  in  the 
rehearsal  skit  "Monday  Morning,"  the  Yerxa 
Twins  in  new  songs  and  dances,  and  that 
splendid  actor  Derwent  Hall  Caine  in  Sir 
Hall  Caine's  thrilling  and  patriotic  one-act 
play,  "The  Iron  Hand,"  will  also  be  included 
in  the  new  bill,  which  will  terminate  with  a 
new  series  of  the  Allied  Nations'  Official  War 
Films.  

"Up  in  the  Air"  Coming  to  Cort. 

A  theatrical  event  of  importance  will  be 
the  presentation  of  a  new  musical  farce,  "Up 
in  the  Air,"  for  the  first  time  on  any  stage, 
at  the  Cort  Theatre  on  Sunday  night,  August 
18th. 

The  cast  is  headed  by  Ed  Flanagan  and 
Neeiy  Edwards,  who  were  the  hit  of  "Wbat 
Next?"  at  the  Cort,  and  Eleanor  Henry,  the 
beautiful  prima  donna,  who  scored  a  personal 
triumph  in  "Flora  Bella,"  and  who  was 
starred  in  this  year's  George  M.  Cohan  Revue 
in  New  York.  Alonzo  Price,  producer  for 
Henry  W.  Savage,  has  been  brought  from  the 
East   to   direct  the   new  production. 


THE  JOURNALIST  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


Using  steel  alloyed  with  a  mineral  he  has 
discovered  in  that  state,  a  Colorado  man  has 
made  tools  which  he  claims  cuts  the  hardest 
wood  and  razors  with  which  he  shaves  with- 
out sharpening  them  between   operations. 


In  an  article  in  the  Tdghsche  Rundschau 
dealing  with  the  work  which  Germany  wiU 
expect  from  her  foreign  journalists  after  the 
war  we  have  much  to  arouse  our  interest  and 
curiosity.  By  foreign  journalists  the  Rund- 
schau  means  the  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man press  in  foreign  countries. 

Their  task,  we  are  told,  will  not  be  an  easy 
one.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  countries 
now  hostile  to  Germany  this  task  will  be 
hindered  by  open  and  secret  opposition,  the 
demands  made  upon  German  journalists 
abroad  will  be  of  a  far  more  exacting  charac- 
ter than  hitherto. 

One  of  their  first  duties  must  be  to  find 
out  those  items  of  interest  which  the  princi- 
pal news  agencies  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  live  do  not  desire  to  see  circulated  in 
Germany.  For  one  reason  or  another  these 
countries  may  wish  to  hide  from  German} 
certain  actions  or  movements  or  efforts  of  a 
character  hostile  to  Germany ;  for  example, 
all  those  actions  included  under  the  catch- 
word, "The  War  After  the  War."  It  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  German  journalist  living 
in  these  countries  to  fix  his  closest  atten- 
tion on  all  these  movements,  to  follow  every 
kind  of  veiled  or  open  atack  on  German  in- 
fluence abroad,  and  to  send  home  faithful  and 
minute    reports. 

These  German  journalists  must  be  guided 
by  the  principle  that  every  other  German 
setlled  in  the  country  in  which  they  live  is 
his  natural  ally  and  fellow-worker,  and  that 
from  these  he  can  obtain  many  a  useful  hint 
regarding  the  attitude  assumed  by  natives  to 
Germany  and  the  German  cause.  Journalist 
and  colonist  must  work  into  one  another's 
hands. 

The  German  journalist  must  also  keep  an 
eye  fixed  on  those  publications  in  which  for- 
eign governments  or  other  authorities  invite 
tenders  for  the  supply  of  goods  or  for  the 
execution  of  large  contracts.  There  should 
be  some  organization  started  in  Germany 
through  which  the  earliest  information  on 
these  matters  could  be  made  available  in 
large  industrial  and  commercial  centres. 
Hitherto  these  centres  have  derived  most  of 
their  information  about  foreign  tenders  from 
official  publications,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  are  often  dilatory.  The  prompt  use 
of  the  journalist's  information  would  enable 
German  contractors  and  manufacturers  to 
hand  in  their  tenders  earlier. 

One  of  the  most  essential  attributes  of  the 
foreign  representative  of  German  journals 
after  the  war  will  be  diplomatic  adroitness 
in  his  relations  with  foreign  news  agencies, 
and  in  his  dealings  with  the  press  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  his  personal  influence  and  tact 
whether  or  not  he  is  able  to  have  intentional 
or  unintentional  misstatements  rectified  in 
the  press  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, mainly  by  the  publication  of  articles 
written  by  him. 

The  writer  in  the  Rundschau  is  so  con- 
vinced of  the  increasing  importance  of  Ger- 
man journalists  abroad  that  he  insists  on 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  new  posts  tor 
them,  especially  in  those  countries  where 
hitherto  French  and  British  journalists  have 
cooperated,  to  the  detriment  of  German  in- 
terests and  influence.  For  example,  it  is 
intolerable  that  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, with  their  thousands  of  German  settlers, 
engineers,  and  other  workers,  should  have 
only  the  Agence  Havas  and  the  Paris  press 
to  fall  back  on.  In  those  countries  Germany 
has  done  far  more  for  the  population  than 
France,  but  French  and  British  journalists 
have  succeeded  in  molding  public  opinion, 
and,  owing  to  the  rich  experiences  gathered 
by  them,  have  been  able  to  act  and  react  on 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  a  way  disas- 
trous to  Germany. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rundschau,  imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  at  once.  The 
leading  German  newspapers  should  proceed 
to  select  men  competent  to  fulfill  the  respon- 
sible new  duties  required  of  them.  These 
should  be  asked  at  once  to  attend  the  for- 
eign language  courses  at  the  universities,  so 
that  when  peace  has  been  signed  they  may 
immediately  proceed  to  their  posts  fully 
equipped. 

A  remarkable  suggestion  is  then  made. 
There  should  be  an  authoritative  handbook 
for  the  use  and  guidance  of  this  new  genera- 
tion of  German  foreign  correspondents.  It 
might  have  some  such  title  as  "Foreign  Poli- 
tics in  the  German  Press."  A  committee 
should  be  appointed  to  make  a  selection  of 
the  best  and  most  authoritative  articles  in 
the  most  influential  German  newspapers. 
Perhaps  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  may  have 
published  a  weighty  and  informing  article 
on  German  interests  in  China,  or  the  Ber- 
liner Tageblalt  may  have  written  authorita- 
tively on  France ,  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  on 
Russia,  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  on  the 
United  States,  the  Rundschau  on  the  South 
American  states,  and  so  on.  These  articles 
might  form  the  body  of  the  "Handbook"  and 
be  supplemented  by  much  useful  information, 
and    by    hints    in    which    the    new    journalist 


(Uljp  (goltort  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

Ona  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


would   find   enlightenment   and   inspiration. 

It  is  well  to  know  in  advance  the  charac- 
ter and  aims  of  the  German  press  repre- 
sentative whom  we  are  to  look  for  after  the 
war.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
making  preparations  for  his  advent.  His  re- 
ception ought  not  to  be  lacking  in  warmth. — 
From  "Sidelights  on  Germany,"  by  Michael 
A.  Morrison.  Published  by  the  George  II. 
Doran   Company. 


In  connection  with  the  position  of  field 
marshal  in  the  British  army,  which  was  re- 
cently conferred  upon  the  Japanese  emperor, 
it  is  noted  that  no  other  foreign  ruler  holds 
so  high  an  office.  The  emperors  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  field  marshals  when 
the  war  broke  out,  but  their  appointments 
were  then  canceled.  The  King  of  Spain  holds 
the  title  of  general.  The  uniform  of  a  field 
marshal  includes  a  scarlet  tunic  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold  lace,  black  trousers, 
and  a  plummed  cocked  hat.  A  field  marshal, 
alone  of  all  army  officers,  carries  a  small 
baton. 


The  Austrian  navy  has  built  the  largest 
floating  crane  in  the  world,  mounted  on  a 
self-propelled  barge  and  with  a  lifting  ca- 
pacity of  240  tons. 


The  musical  acuteness  of  horses  is  shown 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  cavalry  horses 
learn    the    significance    of   trumpet    calls. 


O 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  GREAT  VAUDEVILLE  BILL 

RALPH  HERZ,  One  of  Musical-Comedy's 
Favorite  Stars;  MARYON  VADIE,  America's 
Peerless  Danseuse,  and  OTA  GYGI,  Violinist 
to  tlie  King  of  Spain:  DOOLEY  and  NEL- 
SON, Six-Cylinder  Comedians;  VALYDA  and 
Brazilian  Nuts  in  Moments  of  Musical  Com- 
edy; MORAN  and  MACK,  Two  Black  Crows; 
LEW  MADDEN  and  GENE  FORD  in  -Mon- 
day Morning";  Y'ERNA  TWINS,  Songs  and. 
Dances;  ALLIED  -NATIONS'  OFFICIAL 
WAR  FILMS;  DERWENT  HALL  CAINE 
in  Sir  Hall  Caine's  One-Act  play,  "THE  IRON 
HAND." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c.  50c,  75c,  $1-  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  ItiGS? 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  FraDkiin  150 
Beginning    Monday    Night,    August    5 

MARGARET 

ANGLIN 

In    the    Merry    Military'    Love    Comedy 

"BILLETED" 

Evenings,  50  cents  to  §2 
Mats.    Wed.    and    Sat.,    50c  to   $1.50 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "Look    Pleasant,"    with 
Walter    Catlett 

Week    Beginning    Sundav    Matinee,    August    4 

2:15— TWICE    DAILY— 8:15 

The    First    and    Only    Picture    Ever    Shown    by 

Permission  of  the  Chinese  Government 

"A  TRIP  THROUGH  CHINA" 

10,000  Feet  of  Film  Depicting  the  Wonders  of 
This  Mysterious  Country 

Prices — Mats.,   25c;    nights,   25 
Aug.     18 — Permiere    of    the 
"UP  IN  THE  AIR." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


August  3,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

We  should  like  to  have  an  official  return, 
daily  if  possible,  of  the  number  of  American 
soldiers  who  are  marrying  French  girls.  They 
ought  to  be  included  among  the  other  casual- 
ties. We  fear  the  worst,  and  we  may  remark 
that  we  are  prepared  to  bear  anything  except 
silence   and  secrecy. 

A  ladies'  club  in  Iowa  has  just  placed  it- 
self on  protesting  record  in  this  matter.  And 
not  wholly  without  cause.  A  clergyman  re- 
cently returned  from  France  allowed  it  to  be 
known  that  he  himself  had  married  twelve 
of  these  couples  in  the  course  of  a  single 
morning,  and  what  is  one  clergyman  among 
so  many?  The  Iowa  virgins  do  not  suggest 
that  such  marriages  be  made  illegal.  They 
do  not  ask  that  the  male  culprits  be  sub- 
jected to  any  other  punishment  than  is  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  action  itself.  But  they 
appeal,  so  to  speak,  to  the  patriotic  feelings 
of  the  soldier.  They  remind  him  that  there 
are  still  girls  in  America  unpledged  to  celi- 
bacy, and  whose  unreluctant  hearts  might  be 
won  by  a  cunning  combination  of  khaki  and 
candy.  Why  not  patronize  home  industries, 
they  ask  in  effect?  Why  not  buy  the  well- 
known  brands  ? 

Now  there  are  various  reasons  why  the 
American  soldier  should  be  tempted  to  marry 
the  French  girl.  In  the  first  place  he  can 
not  speak  her  language  and  she  can  not  speak 
his.  Their  happiness  is  assured  if  they  will 
but  refrain  from  linguistic  acquisition.  In 
the  second  place  it  gives  the  soldier  a  home 
behind  the  lines  and  one  that  must  be  vastly 
tempting  in   comparison  with   billets. 

But  there  are  other  "temptations.  The  sol- 
dier gets  a  wife  who  is  an  accomplished 
housekeeper,  and  who  has  no  greater  ambi- 
tion in  life  than  to  manage  her  home  ef- 
ficiently and  economically.  She  will  never 
wish  to  vote.  She  will  never  belong  to  a 
woman's  club.  She  will  never  make  herself 
a  public  nuisance  with  her  "uplift"  work, 
and  the  idea  of  divorce  will  never  occur  to 
her.  Moreover,  she  will  have  ideals  of  do- 
mestic comfort  and  of  modest  conjugal  hap- 
piness of  which  the  soldier  has  probably  never 
even  heard.  Upon  the  smallest  income  she 
will  make  a  home  of  almost  unimaginable 
comfort. 

In  France  they  have  developed  the  art  of 
living.  A  placid  comfort  is  the  aim  of  exist- 
ence, and  money-getting  is  no  more  than  a 
means  to  that  end,  rarely  an  end  in  itself. 
The  average  Frenchman  would  regard  a  life 
spent  in  toil  and  fret  as  a  life  wasted,  as  in- 
deed it  is.     Here  in  America  we  have  to  ac- 


To  All  Patriotic  Citizens 

The  following  appeal  to  patri- 
otism is  issued  by  the  Power 
Administrator  appointed  by 
the  Railroad  Commission  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Conserve  Electricity 

Patriotism  demands  that  you 
save  electricity  for  war  in- 
dustries. 

Northern  and  Central  Cali- 
fornia have  a  serious  power 
shortage  because  of  lack  of 
rain  during  the  past  winter, 
and  the  increased  use  of  elec- 
tricity by  war  industries. 

These  War  Industries 
Must  Have  Power 

There  is  not  enough  power 
for  everybody  at  the  present 
rate  of  consumption.  It  is  up 
to  you  to  save.  Turn  off  your 
lights  whenever  possible  and 
use  lower  power  lamps. 

This  is  one  thing  you  can  do 
in  the  great  struggle. 

H.  G.  BUTLER, 

Power  Administrator. 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 


quire  the  art  of  living,  we  have  to  learn  how 
to  map  out  a  career  that  shall  not  be  indis- 
tinguishable from  a  penitentiary  sentence. 
We  have  to  learn  how  to  build  comfortable 
homes,  and  perhaps  that  is  the  most  marked 
lack  of  all.  We  have  to  draw  the  fever  from 
our  blood  and  acquire  something  of  the 
placidity  of  Europe.  No  wonder  that  the 
American  soldier  should  be  attracted  by  the 
Frenchwoman,  by  the  smooth  ease  of  the 
French  life,  by  the  charms  of  a  country  that 
has  no  vacant  lots,  no  back  yards  that  are 
not  entrancing  gardens,  that  gives  the  appear 
ance  of  being  finished  and  ready  for  the 
habitation  of  men. 


But,  says  the  critic,  I  always  thought  it  was 
so  difficult  to  get  married  in  France  and  that 
a  thousand  restrictive  regulations  were  im- 
posed by  a  paternal  government.  It  used  to 
be  so,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  It  was  one 
of  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  the  French 
government  to  believe  that  no  human  being 
should  ever  under  any  circumstances  be  al- 
lowed to  do  anything  without  being  author- 
ized, regulated,  docketed,  registered,  and  re- 
corded. All  these  things  were  done  when 
they  could  not  be  evaded,  such  as  turning  on 
of  gas  and  water  to  a  new  house.  But  i! 
often  seemed  that  a  marriage  ceremony  was 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  taken  to  arrange  it. 
It  was  so  much  easier  to  get  married  sa:ts 
ccrcmonie  and  without  attention  to  what  may 
be  called  the  superfluous  externalities.  Now 
marriages  of  this  kind  are  usually  childless. 
The  principals  will  take  whatever  chances 
there  may  be  in  extra-legality,  but  they  hesi- 
tated to  expose  children  to  those  same 
chances.  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  low  birthrate  in  France,  but  now  war  has 
cast  a  new  complexion  upon  affairs.  The 
government  has  relaxed  its  stringency.  It  is 
now  nearly  as  easy  to  get  married  as  to  have 
the  gas  laid  on,  and  any  one  who  has  ever 
had  the  gas  laid  on  in  Paris  knows  what  that 
means.  The  banns  need  no  longer  be  pub- 
lished on  two  Sundays.  Two  witnesses  will 
suffice  instead  of  four.  In  case  of  illness 
the  happy  couple  need  not  go  to  the  Mairie. 
but  can  be  married  in  a  private  house,  and 
parental  consent  is  no  longer  necessary  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  now  comparatively 
easy  for  the  American  soldier  to  marry  the 
French  girl,  and  he  seems  to  be  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunity.  In  some  cases 
the  wife  will  doubtless  return  to  America  with 
her  husband.  But  there  will  be  a  great  many 
cases  in  which  the  husband  will  stay  in 
France  with  his  wife.  We  need  have  no 
doubt   whatever   about  that. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  writes  to  the  New 
York  Times  to  protest  against  the  proposal 
that  a  tax  be  placed  upon  domestic  servants, 
thereby  making  them  more  difficult  to  get 
than  they  are  now.  But  Mrs.  Atherton  is  not 
content  with  her  protest.  She  speaks  of  the 
domestic  servant  as  a  household  tyrant.  She 
does  nothing  for  the  war.  She  holds  herself 
aloof  and  insists  upon  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  her   monopoly. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  has  called 
forth  a  storm  of  indignant  denials  from  the 
household  tyrants,  some  of  them  so  admirably 
expressed  that  one  wonders  if  they  really 
emanate  from  the  pantry  and  the  kitchen. 
Servants,  we  are  told,  pay  their  full  sh  are 
of  the  war  bill.  Are  they  not  taxed  like  every 
one  else?  Are  not  their  brothers  and  lovers 
drafted  like  every  one  elese?     And  so  on. 

But  that  is  not  quite  the  question.  We  all 
of  us  do  the  things  that  we  are  compelled  to 
do  and  there  is  no  merit  in  an  action  that  is 
enforced  by  the  policeman.  What  Mrs. 
Atherton  doubtless  means  is  that  the  domestic 
servant  is  not  willing  to  deny  herself  to  the 
same  extent  as  her  employer,  that  she  enters 
unwillingly  into  the  voluntary  domestic  econ- 
omies that  are  actually  more  important  than 
any  other.  Doubtless  there  are  all  kinds,  and 
one  must  not  impeach  a  caste  any  more  than 
a  nation.  But  perhaps  the  following  incident 
is  not  wholly  unrepresentative.  A  lady  of 
some  position  was  recently  enumerating  some 
of  the  economies  that  she  had  recently  insti- 
tuted for  her  own  table — a  rigid  curtailment 
of  sugar  and  a  lowering  of  quality*  in  a  few 
such  commodities  as  tea  and  butter.  "But," 
she  added,  '"'of  course  we  can  make  no  differ- 
ences downstairs.  The  maids  insist  upon 
having  just  what  they  have  always  been  used 
to."  Perhaps  this  is  in  no  way  typical,  but 
it  occurred.  And  the  employer  and  those  to 
whom  she  was  talking  seemed  to  take  it  quite 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

-*•*■ 

In  the  Ford  factory-  alone  they  are  making 
eleven  thousand  caissons  for  field  artillery. 
Presumably  that  means  eleven  thousand  guns. 
When  the  apex  of  production  is  reached  one 
caisson  will  be  produced  every  ten  minutes. 
Somewhere  about  that  time,  or  not  long  there- 
after, a  gun  will  be  produced  everv  ten 
minutes. 

■*♦*- 

Synthetic  tannin,  distilled  from  tar 
products,  has  been  invented  in  England  for 
tanning   light   colored   leathers. 


Called  Huns  by  Byron. 

Now,  while  Italy  strikes  back  at  her  Aus- 
trian foe  in  defense  of  the  freedom  and  unity 
she  won  at  such  cost,  we  are  reminded  that 
in  the  days  when  Byron  was  championing  the 
cause  of  oppressed  peoples  with  deeds  of 
valor  and  inspired  song  he  made  his  home  at 
Ravenna,  a  storehouse  of  arms  and  munitions 
and  a  centre  for  revolutionary  propaganda  by 
words  and  deed  against  the  Hapsburg  tyrant 
(says   the   Chicago   Evening  Post). 

It  was  while  here  that  he  was  chosen  chief 
of  the  Americani,  a  branch  of  the  famous 
Carbonari,  and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  futile  revolutionary  movements  of 
1821.  Austrian  armies  invaded  the  Pied- 
mont and  reached  the  Po,  and  Byron  wrote 
to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  in  London: 

"The  Huns  are  on  the  Po  .  .  .  the  dogs, 
the  wolves,  may  they  perish  like  the  host  of 
Sennacherib." 

Later  he  writes  again  : 

"Of  the  state  of  things  here  it  would  be 
difficult  and  not  very,  very  prudent  to  speak 
at  large,  the  Huns  opening  all  letters.  I  won- 
der if  they  can  read  them  when  they  have 
opened  them.  If  so,  they  may  see  in  my  most 
legible  hand  that  I  think  them  damned  scoun- 
drels and  barbarians  and  their  emperor  a 
fool,  and  themselves  more  fools  than  he  ;  all 
of  which  they  may  send  to  Vienna  for  any- 
thing   I    care." 

In  another  letter  he  speaks  of  the  Aus- 
trians  as  "bloody  butchers  of  the  crown  and 
sabre,"   and   writes: 

"Heard  a  heavy  firing  of  cannon  toward 
Commachie — the  barbarians  rejoicing  for  their 
principal  pig's  birthday,  which  is  tomorrow, 
or  Saint  day — I  forget  which." 

The  poet  saw  only  the  Austrian  Hun  at 
work,  and  that  on  a  comparatively  small  stage. 


Chinese  in  Malay  States. 
In  the  Malay  States  Chinese  play  almost 
a  dominating  part.  They  have  been  active 
there  for  several  centuries  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
there  are  many  families  who,  for  several  gen- 
erations, have  never  seen  China,  but  they  are 
still  Chinese,  in  language,  religion,  habits,  and 
spirit.  They  helped  finance  the  Chinese  revo- 
lution, for  the  Straits  Chinese  are  a  remark- 
ably progressive  people.  For  centuries  they 
have  been  in  the  tin  regions  about  Singapore. 
They  took  no  interest,  or  part,  in  political 
matters.  If  they  had  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
ruler,  or  his  successor,  they  regarded  it  as 
part  of  "the  game"  and  absorbed  the  cost  in 
other  "costs  of  production."  They  kept  peace 
(with  some  exceptional  occasions,  usually 
among  themselves)  and  kept  on  mining  tin. 
They  are  educated.  They  control  most  of  the 
retail  trade  of  the  neighborhood.  They  have 
splendid  villas  (the  rich  Chinese)  outside 
Singapore,  and  their  motor-cars  are  as  good 
as  any  European's.  They  virtually  control  the 
open-cast  tin  mining  of  the  Straits,  and  Chi- 
nese stock  companies  as  well  as  British  ope- 
rate underground  workings.  The  Straits- 
born  Chinamen,  called  "Babas,"  are  constantly 
recruited  by  immigrant  coolies,  who  come  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  from  China,  recruited 
by  organized  means,  protected  by  special  gov- 
ernment system,  and  having  their  own  labor 
unions  through  which  they  exercise  a  very  in- 
telligent supervision  over  conditions  of  work, 
and  get  the  market  value  of  their  contribution 
to  the  production  of  tin  and  rubber  in  the 
enterprises  conducted  on  the  large  scale. 
They  have  their  social,  athletic,  and  "mutual" 
organizations. 


Portugal's  Hard  Struggle. 
Portugal  is  exhausted,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  report  of  Charles  Paul  Brown,  a  New 
York  lawyer,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
three  months'  visit  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  who  says  Americans  do  not  appreciate 
Portugal  as  she  merits.  Her  wheat  crop  has 
been  a  failure  for  two  years.  The  Portuguese 
had  no  cereals  to  use  as  wheat  substitutes 
and  the  meal  of  the  common  folk  has  con- 
sisted of  wheat  bread,  some  vegetables,  and  a 
little  native  wine.  The  country  drew  upon 
its  supply  of  timber  for  fuel  until  it  is  now 
threatened  with  the  fate  of  certain  devas- 
tated parts  of  China.  The  ship  on  which  Mr. 
Brown  sailed  from  Lisbon,  the  Reina  Chris- 
tina, was  coaled  at  a  cost  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  ton.  Mr.  Brown  is 
planning  to  advocate  an  exchange  of  pro- 
fessors between  the  principal  Portuguese  uni- 
versity and  an  American  university,  and  he 
urges  that  invitations  be  issued  to  Portu- 
guese students  to  come  to  American  colleges. 
He  thinks  we  should  take  steps  to  promote 
more  commercial  enterprises  between  the  two 
countries.  Great  opportunities  are  offered 
for  investment  in  Portugal  and  in  her  colo- 
nies. So  anxious  are  the  Portuguese  to  make 
America  understand  them  that  recently  un- 
der the  patronage  of  one  of  the  great  Portu- 
guese banks  a  company  was  organized  to  em- 
ploy exclusively  American  engineers,  paid 
with  Portuguese  funds,  to  examine  and  re- 
port on  mining,  irrigation,  water  power,  and 
other  natural  resources  and  on  opportunities 
in  Portugal.  "I  believe,"  he  says,  "that  after 
the  war  Portugal's  Riviera,  which  rivals  in 
beauty    that    of    southern     France,     and    her 


mountain  districts,  comparable  to  those  of 
Switzerland,  will  become  a  playground  for 
American  tourists." 


An  American  general  walked  through  a  vil- 
lage street  near  the  front.  A  small  boy  ran 
up  to  him  as  these  French  children  do,  day 
in  and  day  out,  to  American  soldiers  who 
pass.  The  general  smiled  and  put  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head.  The  boy  smiled  up  and 
said  politely,  "Wipe  your  nose,  kiddy!" 
Many  weeks'  experience  of  American  lan- 
guage in  the  mouths  of  French  children  does 
not  go,  for  me,  beyond  "Good-by!"  when  they 
meet  me  in  the  morning  (says  a  correspondent 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post).  A  friend 
tells  me  he  has  had  his  hand  shaken  with  a 
cheery  "Go  to  hell !"  Most  compromise  on 
"Hello"  and  "Sure."  Long  ago,  when  the 
telephone  came  to  France,  the  call  was  intro- 
duced— "Al-lo  !"  with  stress  on  the  first  syl- 
lable, contradicting  all  our  early  lessons  in 
French  accent — "Strike  the  last  syllable  an 
invincible  blow!" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


It  was  a  church  wedding,  and  the  church 
was  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers,  the 
air  being  laden  with  their  fragrance.  Just 
as  the  ceremony  was  about  to  begin  small 
Vivian  exclaimed  in  an  audible  whisper: 
"Oh,  mamma,  doesn't  it  smell  awful  solemn 
in  here  ?" 


An  old-timer  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tells  of  a  speech  he  heard  a  somewhat 
rattled  campaigner  make  to  a  gathering  in  a 
Kentucky  town.  The  speaker  was  endeavor- 
ing to  give  his  hearers  a  touch  of  pathos. 
"I  miss,"  said  he,  brushing  away  an  im- 
aginary tear,  "I  miss  many  of  the  old  faces 
i  used  to  shake  hands  with." 


For  years  a  certain  professor  at  Yale  wore 
side  whiskers.  Whenever  he  suggested  shav- 
ing them  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  in 
the  family.  One  morning  he  came  into  his 
wife's  dressing-room,  razor  in  hand,  with  his 
right  cheek  shaved  smooth.  "How  do  you  like 
it,  my  dear?"  he  asked.  "If  you  think  it  looks 
well,  I  will  shave  the  other  side,  too." 


Pat,  being  on  his  holidays,  was  one  day 
strolling  through  the  streets  of  London,  when 
he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  before 
a  shop.  There  was  a  card  pinned  to  the  man's 
coat,  on  which  was  written :  "Reduced  to 
19s.  6d."  Pat  somewhat  carelessly  ap- 
proached the  figure  and  exclaimed :  "Be- 
gorra,  sir,  you're  safe  enough.  I'm  reduced 
to  3d." 


At  the  movies  an  old  couple  sat  through 
a  picture  that  included  a  cattle  "roundup" 
in  which  the  dust  rose  in  clouds  from  the 
parched  ground.  The  old  lady  began,  to 
cough  and  her  husband  nudged  her.  "Don't 
cough,  Annie !  Can't  you  see  you're  dis- 
turbing the  other  folks?"  His  wife  looked  at 
him  apologetically  over  her  handkerchief, 
smothering  a  spasm.  "I  can't  help  it, 
Ephraim.     Dust  always  tickles  my  throat." 


Eugene  Kelly,  former  deputy  city  clerk  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  was  highly  interested  in  the 
justly  celebrated  eclipse  of  the  sun  recently. 
After  gazing  at  it  a  considerable  time  through 
a  friend's  smoked  glass  and  returning  the 
glass,  he  asked  to  gaze  again  on  the  phe- 
nomenon. "You  seem  greatly  interested  in 
the  eclipse,"  the  friend  suggested.  "Sure  I 
am,"  was  the  reply.  "It's  the  first  thing  I've 
seen  since  the  war  began  that  hasn't  cost  me 
anything." 


The  story  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press 
of  an  unknown  genius  at  Camp  Kearny  who 
had  been  a  naughty  boy  or  something  and 
was  assigned  to  cut  onions  for  camp  mess  as 
a  punishment.  The  corporal  of  the  guard 
discovered  the  offender  blithely  dissecting  the 
bermudas  under  the  protection  of  his  gas 
mask.  "Youse  aint  surrerin'  no  punishment," 
scoffed  the  officer,  adding,  "but  'tis  a  ghrand 
idea  and  'tis  the  wimmen  o'  the  counthry  as 
will  bless  ye,  my  lad  !" 


Sir  Douglas  Haig,  the  Scottish  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  armies,  once  said  at  a 
London  dinner  party :  "A  Scot  bored  his 
English  friends  by  boasting  about  what  a  fine 
country  Scotland  was.  'Why  did  you  leave 
Scotland,'  a  Londoner  asked,  'since  you  liked 
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the  place  so  much  ?'  The  Scot  chuckled.  'It 
was  like  this,'  he  said.  'In  Scotland  every- 
body was  as  clever  as  myself,  and  I  could 
make  no  progress ;  but  here' — and  he  chuckled 
again — 'here  I'm  gettin'  along  verra  week'  " 


A  returned  missionary  tells  the  story  of 
how  in  Darkest  Africa  two  natives  were 
watching  a  leopard  chasing  a  very  large  and 
very  fat  white  man.  Said  one  native  to  the 
other:  "Can  you  spot  the  winner?"  "The 
winner  is  spotted,"  replied  the  other  African. 


Two  soldier  boys  from  the  West,  who  had 
been  hurried  to  the  coast  and  on  board  ship 
in  the  dark,  were  next  morning  surveying  with 
open-eyed  wonder  the  boundless  stretch  of 
rolling  blue  around  them.  "Gee  whiz,  Bill," 
said  one,  "who  would  have  thought  there 
could  be  so  much  water  as  that."  "I  know  it," 
drawled  the  other.  "And  just  think,  Jim,  you 
only  see  what's  on  top." 


A  physician  got  into  a  serious  predicament 
by  his  inabilitay  to  remember  names  and 
people.  One  day,  while  making  out  a  patient's 
prescription,  his  visitor's  name  escaped  him. 
Not  wishing  to  appear  so  forgetful  and  think- 
ing to  get  a  clue,  he  asked  her  whether  she 
spelled  her  name  with  an  "e"  or  an  "i." 
"Why,  doctor,"  said  the  woman,  with  a  sig- 
nificant   smile,    "my    name    is    Hill." 


In  an  Irish  courthouse  an  old  man  was 
called  into  the  witness-box,  and,  being  infirm 
and  just  a  little  near-sighted,  he  went  too  far 
in  more  than  one  sense.  Instead  of  going  up 
the  stairs  that  led  to  the  box  he  mounted 
those  that  led  to  the  bench.  The  judge,  good- 
humoredly,  said:  "Is  it  a  judge  you  want  to 
be,  my  good  man?"  "Ah,  sure,  yor  honor," 
was  the  reply ;  "I'm  an  old  man  now,  an' 
mebbe  it's  all  I'm  fit  for." 


The  family  is  rather  demonstrative  when 
the  various  members  of  the  household  come 
and  go.  The  grandchildren  are  expected  to 
embrace  every  one  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end  of  a  visit.  Fred  and  Albert  were 
getting  into  their  clothing  and  making  their 
hasty  adieux  preparatory  to  catching  their 
train  home  after  Christmas.  "Hurry  up, 
Fred,"  Albert  shouted ;  "you're  too  slow  for 
anything.     I've  got  mine  all  kissed." 


"I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  on  an  im- 
portant matter,  sir,"  said  the  suitor.  "Well, 
well — what  is  it  ?"  growled  the  father  of  the 
girl,  in  no  encouraging  tones.  "I — I  want  to 
marry  your  daughter,  sir."  "What — what  ?" 
The  old  man's  face  grew  purple  and  he  sput- 
tered in  wrath.  "Marry  my  daughter  ?  I  am 
astonished — I     am — what     on     earth     do     you 

mean,  sir?     You "     "Now,  now,  sir.     You 

are     prejudiced     against     the     girl — she's     all 
right,  really." 


"Where  were  you  boys  when  I  called  for 
you  to  help  me  an  hour  ago  ?"  asked  Farmer 
Jones  at  the  supper-table.  "I  was  in  the  barn 
settin'  a  hen,"  said  one.  "And  I  was  in  the 
loft  settin'  a  saw,"  answered  another.  "I  was 
in  grandma's  room  settin'  the  clock,"  came 
from  the  third  boy.  "And  I  was  up  in  the 
pantry  settin'  a  trap,"  said  the  fourth. 
"You're  a  fine  set,"  remarked  the  farmer. 
"And  where  were  you?"  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  youngest.  "I  was  on  the  doorstep  settin' 
still." 


Two  young  kindergarten  teachers,  intelli- 
gent and  attractive,  while  riding  downtown 
in  a  street-car  were  engaged  in  an  animated 
discussion.  In  the  seat  behind  them  sat  a 
good-natured,  fatherly-looking  Irishman  en- 
joying a  nap.  Finally  one  kindergartner  in- 
quired of  the  other:  "How  many  children 
have  you  ?"  "Twenty-two,"  she  replied.  "And 
how  many  have  you?"  "Oh,  I  have  only 
nineteen,"  replied  the  first.  At  this  point  the 
Irishman,  now  wide  awake  with  astonishment, 
leaned  forward  in  his  seat  and,  without  any 
formality,  inquired  in  a  loud  voice:  "What 
part    of    Ireland   did   youse   come    from?" 


An  unmistakable  son  of  Erin  entered  a 
crowded  street-car,  with  a  short-stemmed  pipe 
in  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  The  conductor 
eyed  him  with  great  disfavor  for  several 
moments,  and  then,  seeing  that  Pat  exhibited 
no  apparent  tendency  to  correct  the  error  of 
his  way,  strode  into  the  car,  tapped  the  of- 
fender on  the  shoulder,  and  spoke  as  follows: 
"Don't  you  know  that  you  can't  smoke  in  this 
car  ?"  "I'm  not  smoking,"  came  the  reply. 
"You  are,"  retorted  the  representative  of  the 
railway  company.  "I'm  not,"  said  Pat. 
"Well,"  demanded  the  irate  official  sar- 
castically, "you've  got  your  pipe  in  your 
mouth,  haven't  you?"  "I  have,"  replied  Pai 
calmly,  "and  I've  got  me  feet  in  me  shoes, 
too,  but  I'm  not  walking,   am  I  ?" 


"In  court,"  says  an  Ohio  lawyer,  "it  doesn't 
pay  to  quote  from  general  literature  at  times, 
unless  one  makes  sure  that  there  is  no  'come- 
back.'    I  was  acting  as  counsel  for  a  gas  com- 


pany in  a  case  tried  in  our  county,  when  I 
thought  of  a  bright  thing  to  say.  'Think  of 
the  good  the  gas  company  has  done !'  I  ex- 
claimed. 'I  might  even  say,  in  the  words  of 
the  great  poet,  "Honor  the  Light  Brigade."  ' 
Whereupon  my  opponent  set  the  court  a- 
laughing  by  adding:  'And,  oh,  what  a  charge 
they  made !'  " 


Two  patriotic  New  York  women  of  means 
had  been  shopping.  Upon  leaving  the  de- 
partment store  they  noticed  two  lanky  sol- 
diers— plainly  strangers — standing  on  the 
corner  and  apparently  uncertain  what  next  to 
do  or  where  next  to  go.  Mrs.  A.,  a  white- 
haired  and  gracious  lady  of  about  fifty-five, 
approached  the  young  men,  beckoning  her 
chauffeur  to  follow.  "You  boys  are  strangers 
here,"  she  said  kindly.  "Where  is  your 
home?"  "Wyoming,"  was  the  reply.  "Dear 
me,  that  is  a  great  distance  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
A.  "I  wonder  if  you  won't  consent  to  be  my 
guests  for  the  day?  Do  come  and  have  lunch 
with  my  friend  and  me,  and,"  nodding  toward 
the  perfectly  appointed  limousine,  "you  may 
have  the  use  of  the  car  this  afternoon  to  see 
the  sights  of  the  town.  Will  you  come?" 
One  soldier  shrugged  his  shoulders  dubiously 
and  turned  away.  The  other  bent  his  gaze 
sternly  upon  Mrs.  A.,  and  said:  "Say,  I'm  on 
to  your  game.  We've  just  been  over  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  they  put  us  wise  to  you  kugs. 
They  told  us  to  steer  clear  o'  dames  like  you. 
You'd  just  better  hit  the  trail  as  fast  as  you 
kin  before  we  call  one  o'  them  cops  and  hev 
you  tethered  up." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Her  Service  Flag. 
A  service  flag  lias  Mrs.  Bell; 

I  deem  it  rather  forced, 
For  it  denotes,  now  let  me  tell, 
The  husband  she  divorced. 

— Town  Topics. 


The  Beautiful  One. 
So    beautiful    she    seemed    to    me, 

I    wished    we    might    be   wed, 
Her   neck  was  just  like  ivory! 
(Alas!     So    was  her   head.) 

— Cleveland   Plain    Dealer. 


The  Sunday  Throng. 
Every    Sunday    there's    a    throng 
Of   pretty   girls,    who    trot   along 
In    a    pious,   ^breathless    state 
(They    are    nearly    always    late) 
To    the  Chapel,    where   they   pray 
For   the   sins   of   Saturday. 
They  have  frocks  of  white  and  blue, 
Yellow  sashes  they  have,  too, 
And  red  ribbons  show  each  head 
Tenderly    is    ringleted ; 
And    the   bell   rings  loud,   and   the 
Railway    « histles    urgently. 
After    chapel  they  will  go, 
Walking    delicately    slow, 
Telling    still    how   Father  John 
Is  so   good   to    look  upon, 
And  such  other  grave  affairs 
As  they  thought  of  during  prayers. 
—James    Stephens,     in     "Georgian    Poetry,"     1916- 
1917." 


A  Candid  Food  Patriot. 
The   food   sharps   say   that  breads  of  hay 

Are    just    the    thing    we    need; 
Declare    that    bran    tones   up   a    man 

And    gives    his    system    speed. 
They've    conned    each    trace    anent    the    case 

And    so,    no    doubt,    they    know. 
Cut    I    quit   wheat   and  cut   down  meat 

Because    I    don't   like  crow. 

I  can't  bear  rye,   and   no   words  why 

I    ought    to,    matter    much. 
I'm    fond   of  bam,    and   love  to  cram 

Myself    with    steak    and    such. 
Eut   though    I  mourn,   I  bravely   scorn 

The   loaf  of  good   white  dough, 
And    swallow    fruit    as   meatstitute 

Because    I    don't    like   crow. 

It's   not   so   bad,    for   there's    a  glad 

And     satisfying    thought 
That   makes   the  will   to  do    it  fill 

A  fellow  up  a  lot! 
I    find  it  sport,  as  I  go  short 

Of  this  and  that,   to   blow 
That  while  I've  skimped  the  Kaiser's  crimped: 

The   war   lord's    eating  crow! 

- — Guy   F.  Lee,    in   Chicago   Tribune. 


Advertisements  are  vagarious  things  some- 
times, as,  for  example,  these,  which  were 
all  actually  printed :  "A  respectable  young 
woman  wants  washing."  "I  will  make  coats, 
caps,  and  boas  for  ladies  out  of  their  own 
skins."  "I  want  an  overseer  who  can  take 
care  of  5U00  sheep  who  can  speak  French 
fluently."  "Wanted — A  girl  who  can  cook ; 
one  that  will  make  a  good  stew."  "I  want 
a  husband  with  a  strong  Roman  nose  with 
strong  religious  tendencies."  "I  will  sell  a 
fiddle  of  old  wood  that  I  made  out  of  my  own 
head  and  have  wood  left  enough  for  an- 
other." "For  Sale — A  small  stock  of  the 
same  whisky  drunk  by  his  majesty  on  his  re- 
cent visit  to  Dublin."  "One  hundred  dollars 
reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  body  of  Hale 
Short,  drowned  in  the  river  on  the  night  of 
the  17th.  The  body  can  be  recognized  by 
the  fact  that  Short  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech." 


"Dreyfus  Brothers 

were  unknown  to  us  until  they  asked 
to  give  us  a  figure  on  our  proposed 
new  building;  but  we  consider  our- 
selves very  fortunate,  indeed,  that  we 
secured  them  to  do  our  work."  Thus 
writes  one  client. 

The  same  service  that  satisfied  him  will 
be  rendered  you.  Let  us  talk  it  over 
with  you  and  your  architect.  Phone 
Douglas  2509  or  write  Dreyfus  Brothers 

Builders 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


OFFICES  AT 


San  Francisco 

Alulu  Commercial  Bide  • 


Los  Angeles 

Higginj  Bid j. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglaa    2283 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    Ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 

Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


Carefully  Guarded 

Watchful  sentinels  that  never 
sleep  guard  all  O.  A.  &  £.  Ry. 
trains  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento. 

The  electric  automatic  block  signal  system  la 
operated  with  such  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
watchfulness  as  to  seem  almost  superhuman.  Out 
of  an  average  of  300,000  indications  each  month 
not  a  single  false  movement  was  registered. 

"98%  of  all  trains  are  on  time" 

OAKLAND,  ANTIOCH  &  EASTERN  RY. 

San  Francisco  Depot:  Key  Route  Ferry 

Phone  Sutter  2339 


NOTICE     OF    APPLICATION     OF     PETALUMA 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY.  A 
CORPORATION.  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY DISSOLUTION. 

In    the    Superior   Court   of   the    State   of   California, 
in   and    for   the    City   and    County   of   San    Fran- 
cisco— No.    90724;    Dept.   No.    1. 
In    the    Matter    of    the    Application    of    PETA- 
LUMA   BONDED    WAREHOUSE   COMPANY,    a 
corporation,    for    dissolution. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  application  of 
PETALUMA  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  for  a  decree  dissolving  said 
corporation,  has  been  filed  in  this  Court,  and  will 
be  heard  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1918,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  at 
the  court  room  of  said  Court,  Department  No.  1 
thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  directed  to  file  their  objections 
to  said  application  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

Dated:      San   Francisco,  July  2d,    1918. 
(Seal)  H.   I.    MULCREYY.    Clerk. 

By  L.  J.  WELCH,  Deputy  Clerk. 
PILLSBURY,   MADISON  &  SUTRO, 
Attorneys   for  Applicant, 

Standard    Oil    Building,    San    Fr 
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NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San    Francisco   will   be    found   in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Dixon  of  Newman  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Mary  Dixon, 
and  Lieutenant  Arthur  YValcott  Towne,  U.  S.  A. 
Lieutenant  Towne  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Towne  of  this  city  and  the  hrother  of  Mr. 
James  Towne.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
wedding.  The  engagement  of  Miss  Dixon  and 
Lieutenant  Towne  was  announced  at  a  tea  given 
by  Miss  Emily  Huntington  at  the  Bellevue  Hotel. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Thomas  Huntington, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Towne,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Dixon,  Mrs. 
Robert  Hunt,  Mrs.  James  Towne,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Hine,  Mrs.  Walker  Kamm,  Mrs.  Wellwyn  Dallam, 
Mrs.  Harry  WHkins,  Mrs.  Stanley  Powell,  Mrs. 
D.  Stoney.  Miss  Edith  Slack,  Miss  Katherine  Crel- 
hn.  Miss  Olive  Craig,  Miss  Mary  Freer,  Miss 
Florence  Stoney,  Miss  Dorothy  Starr,  Miss  Ruth 
Turner,  Miss  Margaret  Barker,  Miss  Frances 
Stoney,   and    Miss   Frances  Mathieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Seott  entertained  informally  at  lunch- 
eon  Sunday   at  the   Burlingame   Country   Club. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Sunday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Airs.  Peter 
Martin,  Mr.  Charles  Martin,  Mr.  Downey  Har- 
vey, Mr.  Guillermo  de  la  Pena,  and  Mr.  Philip 
Paschel. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Ford  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Charles 
Overton. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  entertained  at  tea  recently 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Katherine  Treat. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Sun- 
day at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her  guests 
having  included  Captain  Howard  Henry,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Mrs.  Henry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chese- 
brough,  Mrs.  Cheever  Cowdin,  Miss  Louise  Boyd, 
Mr.   Alexander   Figueroa,   and  Mr.    Prescott    Scott. 

A  cafeteria  dinner  was  held  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  in  San  Mateo.  Mrs.  Andiew 
Welch  headed  the  group  of  matrons  and  young 
girls  who  acted  as  waitresses  at  the  affair,  the 
number  having  included  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs. 
Robin  Hayne,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Miss  Vera  Mc- 
Nair,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Josephine 
Grant,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
Miss  Edith  Grant,  Miss  Helen  Keeney,  and  Miss 
Cara  Coleman. 

A  group  who  enjoyed  the  supper-dance  together 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  Friday  evening  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Goodfellow,  Mrs.  A.    Stern,   Miss  Constance  Hart, 


Steady 

Power 


me  Gasoline 
°SQuality 

A  continuous,  uni- 
form chain  of  boil- 
ing points  makes 
"Red  Crown"  de- 
pendable. No  "mix- 
ture" can  give  the 
same  satisfactory 
results.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign  be- 
fore you  fill. 
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Mr.     Frederico    Antillo,     Mr.     Jose    Asceves,     and 
Lieutenant  Henry  White. 

Mrs  Othello  Scribner  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Presidio  Terrace.  The  hostess  was 
assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Crocker  and  the  Misses  Marion,  Kate,  and  Mary 
Tulia  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Hayes 
Smith,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs. 
Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott,  and  Miss  Lota  Robinson. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Randolph  Miner,  who 
departed  today  for  Washington,  D.  C,  to  reside 
indefinitely,  the  members  of  the  Navy  Auxiliary 
of  the  Red  Cross  entertained  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Francis  last  Thursday.  Among 
those  who  attended  the  affair  were  Mrs.  C.  O.  G. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  James  Keeney, 
Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis.  Mrs. 
Edu-ard  H.  Durrell,  Mrs.  Alexander  Garceau, 
be]  linger.  Mrs.  Templin  Potts,  Mrs.  Fred- 
L  .  Moody.  Mrs.  William  Ish,  Mrs.  Walker 
Kamm.  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Benedict, 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Morris,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock, 
B,  L.  Levy,  Mrs.  Sidney  Van  Wyck.  Mrs 
Mrs.  Edward  Younger,  Mrs.  John 
Mrs.  William  Irwin,  Mrs.  Stetson 
\\  -  ■..  Mrs.  John  Casserly,  Mrs.  Daniel  Mur- 
phy. Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  Henry  Mell,  Mrs. 
Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Charles  Gove,  Mrs.  William 
McKitirick,  Mrs.  Philip  Bowles.  Mrs.  W-  G. 
Thompson,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Stettiner,  Mrs.  Ed- 
munds Lyman,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Byrnes,  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Scharrf,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Crary,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Branden- 
stein,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Randolph  Whiting, 
Mrs.  William  Younger.  Mrs.  E.  F.  Lazarus.  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar,  Miss  AUeen  Treat,  Miss  Emily  Pope, 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  Miss  Linda  Buchanan,  Miss 
Agnes  Brandenstein,  and   Miss  Flora  Low. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Robert  Holmes.  Mrs. 
Dutro  Cale  entertained  at  a  tea  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  this  city.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs.  Walter  MacGavin,  Mrs.  Graeme  MacDonald, 
Mrs.  Ursula  Shean,  Mrs.  George  Dietrich,  Mrs. 
Charles  Treat,  Mrs!  Alan  Cline,  Mrs.  Curtis  Noell, 
Mrs.  Alan  Taylor,  Mrs.  John  Snyder,  Mrs.  John 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Bodie  Smith,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  Baum- 
gartner,  Miss  Helen  Treat,  and  Miss  Linda 
Buchanan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  entertained  Tues- 
day at  a  luncheon  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Mildred  Chapman  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  Yallejo  Street  and  later  enter- 
tained her  guests  at  the  theatre.  Those  who  ac- 
cepted Miss  Chapman's  hospitality  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paul  Denniville,  Miss  Alma  Carlisle,  Mr. 
Edward  de  Cebrian,  and  Mr.  Guillermo  de  la 
Pena. 

Mrs.  Richard  Heiman  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at   her  home   in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Roy 
Ryone  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William   Roth. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Wayman  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Ross,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  McXear,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willis  Walker. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Foster  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Miss  Louise 
Crosby.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Crawford 
Greene,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Dtbblee,  Mrs.  Leonard  Ab- 
bott, Miss  Louisiana  Foster,  Miss  Sara  Coffin,  and 
Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer. 


A  new  and  important  industry  has  made 
its  appearance  in  Southern  California. 
Twine  is  being  manufactured  from  the  leaves 
of  the  yucca  tree,  a  desert  plant.  A  chem- 
ical analysis  has  shown  that  the  fibre  of  the 
plant  possesses  the  toughness  and  pliability 
required  for  binder  twine.  Heretofore  binder 
twine  has  been  made  from  sisal,  a  plant 
grown  principally  in  Yucatan.  The  supply  of 
sisal  is  decreasing  while  the  demand  for  twine 
is  increasing,  due  to  increased  grain  acreage. 
At  present  yucca  is  being  shipped  to  Los  An- 
geles  from   a   radius   of   about    150  miles. 


A  hospital  aeroplane  is  the  latest  innova- 
tion at  the  Love  Field  Aviation  School  in 
Texas.  It  is  the  emergency  airship  manned 
by  a  skilled  pilot,  with  a  physician  in  the 
observer's  seat,  and  it  is  kept  ready  during 
all  hours  of  flying  practice  to  enable  medical 
help  to  reach  a  fallen  aviator. 


^American  Method  of  Voice 

MR.  GEORGE  BOWDEN  of  Kings  College, 
Cambridge;  tenor  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London;  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  formerly  lecturer  in  voice  and  pub- 
lic speaking  at  the  London  and  California  uni- 
versities, announces  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
during  August  and  September  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tions for  singers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  as- 
sisted by  his  pupils  and  associate  teachers, 
Miss  Dina  Moore  and  Miss  Catherine  Urner. 
Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  600 
Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  5  o'clock  during  August 
and  September.     Admission  by  card  on  applica- 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert  your  old    jewelry,   silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured      :      Phone  Franklin  8373 
ART  JEWELRY    SHOP     :     414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theatre 


The  Retinue. 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  Austrian  Heir- 
Apparent, 

Rideth  through  the  Shadow  Land,  not  a  ione 
knight    errant, 

But  captain  of  a  mighty  train,  millions  upon 
millions, 

Armies  of  the  battle-slain,  hordes  of  dim  civilians; 

German  ghosts  who  see  their  works  with  tortured 
eyes,   the   sorry 

Spectres  of  scared  tyrants,  Turks  hunted  by  their 
quarry. 

Liars,  plotters  red  of  hand, — like  waves  of  poison- 
ous gases 

Sweeping  through  the  Shadow  Land  the  host  of 
horror  passes; 

Spirits  bright  as  broken  blades  drawn  for  truth 
and  honor. 

Sons  of  Belgium,  pallid  maids,  martyrs  who  have 
won    her 

Love  eternal,  bleeding  breasts  of  the  French  de- 
fiance, 

Russians  on  enraptured  quests,  Freedom's  proud 
alliance. 

Through  that  hollow  hush  of  doom,  vast,  un- 
visioned  regions, 

Led  by  Kitchener  of  Khartoum  march  the  English 
legions. 

Kilt  and  shamrock,  maple  leaf,  dreaming  Hindoo 
faces, 

Brows  of  glory,  eyes  of  grief,  arms  of  lost  em- 
braces; 

Like  a  moaning  tide  of  woe,  midst  those  pale 
battalions 

From  the  Danube  and  the  Po,  Arabs  and  Aus- 
tralians, 

Pours  a  ghostly  multitude  that  breaks  the  heart  of 
pity, 

Wreckage  of  some  shell-bestrewed  waste  that  was 
a   city; 

Flocking  from  the  murderous  seas,  from  the  fam- 
ished lowland, 

From    the   blazing   villages   of    Serbia    and    Poland. 

Woman  phantoms,  baby  wraiths,  trampled  by  war's 
blindness 

Horses,  dogs,  that  put  their  faith  in  human  loving 
kindness. 

Tamburlaine,   Napoleon,  envious  Alexander 

Peer   in    wonder  at   the  wan,    tragical    commander, 

Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand— -when  shall  his  train 

be  ended? — 
Of    all    the    lords    of    Shadow    Land    most    royally 

attended. 
— From    "The   Retinue."    by   Katharine   Lee  Bates. 

Published  by  E.  P.  Button   &  Co. 


Writing  in  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  of  May 
12th,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  that  paper 
draws  a  sketch  of  what  he  thinks  the  "Ger- 
man of  the  future"  will  be  like.  He  talks  of 
"the  German,  say,  of  1919  or  1920;  the  Ger- 
man who  has  survived  the  tremendous  war 
and  who  will  lean  upon  his  sword  and  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  brow."  The  Kolnische 
Zeitung  writer  believes  that  the  German  of 
the  future  will  not  be  fat.  He  is  convinced 
that  "the  age  of  fat  bellies  in  Germany  is 
over,"  and  this  not  merely  because  the  food 
supply  has  failed,  but  because  "the  intel- 
lectual appreciation  of  the  fat  belly  no  longer 
exists."  The  German  has  even  learned  to 
walk — "walk  with  face  calm  and  unmoved, 
with  body  straight,  and  with  economy  of  all 
gestures  that  are  not  absolutely  necessary." 
For  the  German  is  not  only  physically  dif- 
ferent, but  has  "learned  reserve,"  and  intends 
to  practice  it  in  future,  "especially  when  he 
is  abroad."  "In  his  native  beer  houses"  the 
German  may  still  for  a  time  remain  what  he 
was,  but  when  he  travels  he  will  in  future 
"repay  politeness  with  politeness,  see  every- 
thing, forget  nothing,  and  keep  his  observa- 
tions to  himself."  He  will  be  no  longer  so 
subject  to  flattery  and  so  susceptible  to  a  little 
praise.  The  writer  thinks  that  after  the  war 
Germany's  enemies  will  "wring  their  hands" 
in  vain  regret  at  the  final  disappearance  of 
"the  Germans  of  1914,"'  and  announces  that 
"a  great  state  has  no  duty  whatever  to  con- 
duct a  Kultur  mission ;  Kultur  is  a  thing 
which  one  possesses,  but  about  which  one 
does  not  chatter." 


The  Cleveland  School  of  Education  is  offer- 
ing a  course  in  Americanization,  and  has  just 
started  to  teach  Italian  immigrant  women  the 
English  language  by  means  of  "acted-out"  les- 
sons. It  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the 
direct  method  of  instruction,  depending  upon 
"the  association  of  words  with  what  they  sig- 
nify as  closely  as  is  possible  in  time  and 
space."  "I  stand,"  "I  look  for  the  book,"  "I 
take  the  chalk  and  go  to  the  blackboard,"  and 
finally,  "I  run,"  were  convincingly  drama- 
tized, the  pupils  learning  sentences  with  sur- 
prising swiftness,  and  the  instructor  holding 
out  well.  The  progress  made  delighted  As- 
sistant Superintendent  Castle.  "No  class  is 
so  hard  to  reach  as  the  Italian  mothers,"  he 
says. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 

of  Mrs.  Randall-Ma  elver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and   Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Slackers  in  1776. 

Recently,  in  perfecting  the  title  to  a  new 
army  proving  ground  in  Maryland,  officials  un- 
covered the  following  bits  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment records,  indicating  who  refused  to  sign 
a  declaration  that  virtually  pledged  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  for  independence: 

"Benjamin  Harboard  refuses  to  sign  through 
religious  principles." 

"William  Wilson,  son  of  John,  refuses  to 
sign  through  principles." 

"Michael  Bosher  don't  sign  by  reason  he 
signed   before." 

"Thomas  Gilbert  don't  sign  by  reason  he 
don't  choose." 

"Thomas  West  don't  sign  by  reason  it  is  a 
mystery  to  him." 

"Philip  Cummins  didn't  sign  by  reason  he 
don't    understand    the    matter." 

"John  Clark  don't  sign  by  no  reason  he 
can  give." 

"Ephraim  Arnold  don't  sign  for  fear  it 
would    fetch   him   into    a    scrape." 

"Benjamin  Fleetwood  refuses  to  sign.  He 
says  he  will  go  in  a  vessel,  will  not  fight  by 
land." 

"Isaac  Penrose  don't  sign  for  reason  he 
don't  choose  to  fight  for  liberty,  and  never 
will." 

"Samuel  Gallion  says  if  he  should  sign  he 
may  fetch  on  himself  that  he  can  not  go 
through." 

"Richard  Spencer  says  he  can  not  write  or 
read  and  shall  not  sign  any  paper." 


Barnard,  Vassar,  Radcliffe,  and  Bryn  Mawr 
colleges  have  together  enrolled  10,000  women 
for  war  work  from  filling  positions  with 
American  embassies  abroad  to  jobs  on  farms 
where  the  women  actually  till  the  soil  or  act 
as  supervisors. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


H<rt«?l 


pdriq 

singles 

An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscan! . 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  ud  Hamgmg  Director    - 


'Tis  said  there's  nothing 
better  at  the  price  in  all 
San  Francisco  than  the 
$1.25  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb,  at  the 
Civic  Center,  Market 
near  Eighth. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  James  Drake  and  Mrs.  Mary  LongStreet 
arrived  yesterday  from  Los  Angeles  and  are  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Randall  Stoney  and  Miss  Marion  Hunting- 
ton have  been  spending  several  days  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Sr.,  and  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Katherine,  Christine,  Mary, 
and  Barbara  Donohoe,  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  San  Diego,  where  they  passed  a  few  days 
with  Lieutenant  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A., 
and    Mrs.    Donohoe. 

Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  her  children  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs.  Spreckels'  mother,  Mrs.  Frank 
Moon,  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  returned  Monday 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont,  after  having 
passed  the  week-end  in  Ross  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    Willard    Wayman. 

Miss  Marion  Winston,  who  arrived  several  days 
ago  from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  Albert  Castle,  at  her  residence  on  Lyon 
Street.  Miss  Louise  Winston  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Edward  Barron  and  Miss  Evelyn  Barron  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Lieutenant  William  Parrott,  U.  S.  A.,  who  lias 
been  stationed  at  Mather  Field  since  his  arrival 
in  California,  has  been  ordered  to  Camp  Fremont 
for  duty. 

Major     Durant     Hardin,     LT. 
Hardin     have     left     for     Waco, 


S.     A.,     and     Mrs. 
Texas,     where    the 


officer  has  been  ordered  to  a  base  hospital. 

Lieutenant  Russell  Slade,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Satur- 
day for  his  new  post  at  Vancouver  Barracks. 
Lieutenant  Slade  has  been  stationed  for  some 
time  in  Texas. 

General  John  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont,  where  they  will 
be  domiciled    indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  Macneil,  who  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  yesterday,  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  for  the  present,  but  will  engage 
a  house  later  in  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drexel  of  Philadelphia 
and  their  daughter,  Miss  Alice  Drexel,  who  have 
been  staying  at  Tahoe  for  several  days,  will  leave 
in   the  near    future  for   Alaska. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore  returned  Wednesday 
to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks 
in  Santa  Barbara  with  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah   Kaime. 

Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman  and  her  little  son, 
Master  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  left  Thursday  for 
Tennessee,  where  they  will  visit  relatives  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Kirkman,  U.   S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lilienthal  are  chaperoning 
a  party  of  the  younger  set  who  are  camping  in 
the   high    Sierras. 

Mrs.  Curtiss  Barbour  is  visiting  in  Santa  Cruz 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W.   S.   Goodfellow. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hatch  left  Thursday  for  Wash- 
ington, where  she  wilt  remain  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.    James    Aleshire. 

After  bidding  farewell  to  Lieutenant  Donald  Me- 
Clure,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  MeClure  has  returned  from 
New  York  to  her  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman,  who  recently 
passed  a  few  weeks  at  Del  Monte,  are  enjoying 
a   visit    at    Tallac. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs  are 
en  route  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  in  San 
Diego. 

Mrs.  Frederick  von  Schrader  has  been  spending 
several  weeks  in  East  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
with    her   daughter,    Mrs.    Prentiss   Eassett. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  arrived  last  week 
from  her  home  in  New  York  and  is  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Frank  Girard  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  the  East  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pierre  Olney,  at  their  home  on  Divisa- 
dero    Street. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Crimmins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eil win  Eddy  passed  the  week-end  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  MeCormick  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  having  passed  several  weeks 
at   Bolinas. 

Mrs.  Frank  Winchester,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter.  Miss  Patience  Winchester,  has  returned 
to  Marin  County,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in   the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Haas  returned  a  few 
days  ago  to  San  Francisco  from  a  trip  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Read  Oothout  and  Mrs.  Chester  Arthur 
arrived  last  week  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are 
guests  at  the    St.    Francis   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Harrison  and  their  chil- 
dren, Miss  Mary  Harrison  and  Lieutenant  Gregory 
Harrison,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  a  few  days  ago  to 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  visit  in 
the  Santa  Cruz    Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Woods  are  being  wel- 
comed home,  after  an  extended  sojourn  in  the 
East.  They  recently  passed  several  weeks  in  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Woods' 
mother,    Mrs.    Edwin    Newhall. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Benedict  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  extended  visit  in  the  East,  whither 
she  went  to  bid  good-by  to  her  son,  Lieutenant 
George  Gilson,  who  sailed   recently   for  France. 

Mrs.  Anna  Voorhies  Bishop  has  returned  to 
San  Francisco,  after  a  visit  at  Long  Beach,  where 
she  was  the  guest  of  Dr.  Frederick  Bixby  and 
Mrs.    Bixby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kirchen  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  in  Tonopah,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco,  where  they  were  the  guests  of  their 
daughter,    Mrs.    Stewart   Lane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  Mee  are  home  again,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  Feather  River  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Bridgman  have  arrived 
in  New  York  and  have  taken  possession  of  their 
new  domicile  in  that  city,  where  they  expect  to 
reside    for  several  years. 

Mrs.    Harrison    Page    and     her    daughter,     Miss 


Elsa  Page,  will  return  next  week  from  the 
Feather  River,  where  they  have  been  enjoying  a 
brief  holiday  since  the  conclusion  of  their  sojourn 
at    Del   Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamber!  in  and  their 
little  son,  Master  Cranston  Chamberlin,  arc  again 
established  at  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro  and  her  children  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Oakland,  after  having 
passed  several  weeks  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  has  received  word  that 
her  daughter.  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin,  will 
remain  in  the  East  some  months  longer,  as  she 
lias  signed  for  three  months'  work  with  the  Red 
Cross  Ambulance  Corps  in  New  York. 
,  Mrs.  James  Eaves  has  closed  her  home  on 
Octavia  Street  and  has  gone  to  Woodside,  where 
she  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  with 
her  parents,  Dr.  Bradford  Leavitt  and  Mrs. 
Leavi'tt.  Dr.  Eaves  left  last  week  for  Georgia, 
where   he   has  been   ordered    for   duty. 

Mr.  Eugene  Plunkett  has  returned  to  his  home 
in    San    Rafael,   after  a   brief   trip   to   Portland. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  is  enjoying  a  holiday  at 
Wake  Robin  Inn  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 
She  returned  a  fortnight  ago  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Randall. 

Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf  returned  Thursday  to  her 
home  in  Oakland  after  having  passed  a  fortnight 
in  Santa  Barbara  where  she  was  the  house  guest 
of  Mrs.  William  Henshaw.  Mrs.  Henshaw  and 
her  daughters  have  been  passing  the  summer  at 
their  country  home  and  will  not  return  north 
until    later   in   the    season. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  and  her  daughters  the 
Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  San  Francisco  after  having  passed 
a  month  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Mis^ 
Rosario  Moran,  who  accompanied  the  party,  has 
returned  to  her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 
Miss  Lota  Robinson  of  New  York,  who  is  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  will  leave  next  week  for 
Montecito  to  enjoy  a  brief  visit  with  Mrs.  Miller 
Graham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  will  return 
shortly  from  Pacific  Grove,  where  they  have  been 
passing  the  month  of  July.  Mrs.  Anna  Brunswig 
\\  ellborn  and  her  son,  Master  Lucien  Wellborn, 
were  recent  visitors  in  the  southern  city  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Field. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Maddox  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  Warner's  Springs,  where  she 
passed  last  week.  She  was  accompanied  on  the 
trip  by  her  son,  Captain  Knox  Maddox. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Randolph  Miner  and 
Mr:.  Miner  have  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  they  will  reside  for  an  indefinite  period, 
the  officer  having  been  called  thither  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  serve  in  his  naval  capacity. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  Jr.,  and  her  little 
daughter,  Miss  Loretta  Valentine,  are  spending  a 
few  weeks  in  Oakland  at  the  winter  home  of  the 
young  matron's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Moore. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  are  expected  to 
arrive  in  San  Francisco  within  the  near  future  to 
reopen  their  apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  the   autumn  season. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale,  Miss  Isabelle  May,  and 
Miss  Alice  Oge  returned  several  days  ago  from 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  whither  they  motored  a  fort- 
night ago.  Miss  May  will  leave  within  a  few 
days  for  Santa  Barbara  where  she  will  enjoy  a 
brief  visit  before  leaving  for  her  Eastern  home. 
Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne  and  her  little  son, 
Master  Christian  de  Guigne,  returned  Thursday 
to  San  Mateo  from  San  Diego,  where  they  have 
been  spending  the  month  of  July.  Miss  Ysabel 
Chase,  who  passed  the  last  week  of  July  in  San 
Diego  as  a  guest  of  Mrs.  de  Guigne,  returned 
on  Thursday  to  her  home  in  Burlingame.  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  are  at  Del  Monte, 
where  they  are  passing  their  honeymoon.  Later 
they  will  go  to  Santa  Barbara  to  pass  a  month. 

Mr.  Alden  Ames  will  return  next  week  from 
San  Dit-go,  where  he  has  been  spending  the  last 
ten  days. 

Dr.  Alfred  Spalding  and  Mrs.  Spalding  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Green  Street,  after 
having   passed   the  summer  at   Los   Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Smith  have  concluded 
their  visit    to    Santa   Barbara  and   have  taken   pos- 


session of  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  Mrs. 
Smith's  little  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Scarles,  is 
remaining  a  fortnight  longer  at  Miramar,  where 
she  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Edward   Hume. 

Mr.'  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Brown  have  re- 
turned from  a  motor  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe  ami  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whit  comb  include  Mr. 
J-  II.  Pear  man,  Pasadena;  .Mrs.  William  Clark 
Brown,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bel- 
mont, Fresno;  Mr.  A.  A.  Smith,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.    J.    J.    Boyle,    Livingston. 


TILLMAN'S  CAREER. 

In  the  easy  old  day  a  coterie  of  South  Caro- 
lina patricians  met.  it  used  to  be  said,  or 
fabled,  on  commencement  day  at  the  State 
University  and  kindly  distributed  the  offices 
for  the  coming  year.  As  between  the  Moun- 
tain and  the  Plain  in  Africa,  so  in  South 
Carolina  contention  or  jealousy  reigned  be- 
tween Low  Country  and  Up  Country,  between 
the  planters  and  merchants  and  the  middle 
class  and  "poor  whites."  Charleston  was 
anathema  to  the  ruralists.  Columbia  became 
so.  After  the  injustices  and  violences  of 
reconstruction  the  patricians  came  to  power 
again.  When  the  negro  voter  had  been 
"taught  his  place"  by  forcible  teachers,  of 
whom  "Ben"  Tillman  of  Edgefield  County  was 
one,  for  the  fourteen  years  after  1876,  the 
patricians  continued  to  run  the  Democratic 
party,  the  sole  party.  An  economic  and  so- 
cial revolution  had  taken  place  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  but  the  political  revolution  was  to 
come. 

Captain  Tillman  of  the  planter  class,  like  so 
many  other  patricians  of  all  ages,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  an  essentially  agrarian, 
democratic,  and  radical  movement.  To  the 
farmers,  to  the  untaught  multitudes  of  "wool 
hats"  and  "hill  billies,"  he  preached,  rough 
as  they,  the  curious  gospel  of  the  rising 
Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  late  '80s,  progenitor 
of  Populism.  He  told  them,  almost  as  crudely 
as  Denis  Kearney  had  been  vociferating  ten 
or  twelve  years  earlier,  that  they  were  milked 
like  his  famous  "allegorical  cow,"  and  bled 
by  merchants  and  bankers.  The  down-trodden 
must  combine  or  they  would  be  crushed,  en- 
slaved. So  they  combined  to  make  him  gov- 
ernor. 

By  the  amaze  and  resentment  of  conserva- 
tive South  Carolinians,  the  old  polished,  dig- 
nified hereditary  masters  of  the  state — and 
few  states  have  bred  men  of  more  charm  and 
fire — his  election  was  regarded  somewhat  as 
the  irruption  of  a  chimney-sweep,  his  face 
and  hands  still  blackened,  into  the  See  of 
Canterbury  would  have  been  regarded  by  the 
Old  Whigs  and  the  Tories  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Thenceforward  he  was  for  years  the  na- 
tional enfant  terrible.  His  state  liquor  dis- 
pensary and  the  resistance  to  it,  the  seem- 
ingly calculated  vehemence  and  scurrility,  the. 
bite  and  salience  of  his  speech,  his  gift  for 
making  himself  the  nucleus  of  a  row,  gave 
him  the  middle  of  the  stage.  He  went  on  to 
the  Senate,  full  of  loud  and  windy  opinions. 
He  threw  epithets  at  Mr.  Cleveland.  He 
frothed  at  the  railroads,  the  banks.  He 
shouted  for  free  silver.  He  girded  at  the 
lawyers,  being  himself  only  "a  cornfield  law- 
yer,"   he    loved   to    say. 

But  he  was  no  mere  declaimer.  His  head 
was  full  of  the  music  of  the  best  poetry  and 
prose,  albeit  he,  too,  often  belched  the  ameni- 
ties of  the  up-country  stump.  He  had  a  will 
of  basalt.  He  had  a  genius  for  saying  things. 
He  had  mental  quickness,  wit,  shrewdness, 
industry,  purpose.  That  bout  of  fisticuffs  in 
the  Senate,  that  occasional  ebullience  of  Ther- 
sites:    these    were    excrescences    on    a    strong 


nature,    whose    shy    graciousness    the    Senate 
and  the  country  came  to  know. 

He  became  one  of  the  most  cherished 
figures  of  the  Senate.  The  difficult  George 
Hoar  was  his  friend.  John  Spooner,  whom 
he  used  to  vex  with  interruptions,  was  an- 
other. In  the  later  Senate  he  had  a  position 
of  his  own.  Visitors  liked  to  gaze  on  that 
fine,  strong  face.  There  was  something 
whimsical,  animated,  and  peculiar  about  the 
man,    even   in   his  decline. 

Did  he  sometimes  laugh  to  himself  at  the 
rodomontade  he  had  indulged  in,  calculated 
for  "hill  billy"  latitudes  ?  This  is  not  to 
impeach  his  essential  sincerity.  He  grew  in 
mental  stature  and  public  estimation.  Of 
"pork,"  of  the  tariff,  of  many  things  he 
spoke  shrewdly.  He  studied  legislation.  He 
made  a  good  chairman  of  the  naval  appropria- 
tions committee.  In  the  war  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  good  patriot  and  American.  Be- 
tween the  sporadic  virulences  of  his  language 
the  charitable  will  read  long  political  habit 
and  the  impulse  of  much  and  long-continued 
pain. 

He  was  to  leave  the  Senate,  he  was  to  die, 
years  ago.  He  lingered,  surrounded  by  gen- 
eral respect.  The  old  fury  was  almost  gone. 
The  energy,  the  elemental  passion,  the  strong 
will  faded  more  than  a  little.  Most  of  his 
will  had  to  be  spent  on  trying  to  keep  alive. 
He  took  advantage  of  a  social  and  political 
quarrel  to  rise  to  power,  In  keeping  his 
sway  over  rude  minds  he  sometimes  lowered 
himself,  but  he  mellowed  from  the  cross- 
roads debater  to  the  competent  statesman. 
He  served  his  state  and  country  well.  Even 
his  worst  qualities  or  defects  stirred  public 
attention.  He  was  honest.  He  was  able. 
And  if  he  was  ever  dull,  it  must  have  been  by 
set  purpose,  and  because  he  knew  that  most 
people  take  dullness  for  profundity.  Even  the 
admirable  and  accomplished  class  of  South 
Carolina  to  whom  for  long  he  seemed  a  cross 
of  John  Wilkes,  Wat  Tyler,  and  Auld  Clootie, 
will  forgive  him  now.  And  so  peace  to  the 
fine  old  fighter  ! — New  York  Times. 


Lloyds,  the  British  insurance  organization, 
although  virtually  a  club  open  only  to  mem- 
bers, is  a  world  institution  and  a  regularly 
organized  corporation,  which,  while  it  has 
not  the  backing  of  government  funds,  has  the 
support  and  direct  assistance  of  the  British 
government.  The  secretary  is  invariably  se- 
lected from  the  British  army  or  navy.  On 
the  committee  there  is  usually  a  member  of 
Parliament,  sometimes  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  corporation  has  established 
many  signal  and  wireless  stations  at  homo 
and  abroad,  and  Lloyds'  agents  or  subagents 
in  every  port  of  the  world.  Serving  as  in- 
surance agents  or  brokers,  they  work,  for  the 
most  part  without  salary,  for  an  organization 
that  has  been  described  as  an  empire  giving 
laws  to  the  trading  part  of  the  universe. 


*  ♦  » . 

Botanist — This,  Miss  Little,  is  the  tobacco 
plant.  Miss  Little — How  interesting!  And 
when  does  it  begin  to  bear  cigarettes  ? — 
Pearson's. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Didn't  Peggy  marry  a  literary  man/" 
"Dear  me,  no ; "  he's  a  magazine  writer."— 
Life. 

"She  belongs  to  one  of  the  first  families  of 
America."  "Why.  she's  an  Indian  squaw." 
"Well  ?" — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

YcH—Will     proposed     to     me     beautifully. 

Belle Yes,  but  think  how  long  he  has  been 

proposing  to  girls.— Baltimore  American. 

"I  sav.  Smith,  what  does  'Je  ne  sais  pas' 
mean?"'  "I  don't  know."  "Eh!  Why,  I 
thought  you  were  well  up  in  French."— Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"My  brother's  seat  in  the   Stock  Exchange 
cost  thousands  of  dollars."    "Mercy !     Did  he 
buy  it  from  one  of  those  ticket  speculators? 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"What  are  you  reading?"  "A  tale  of  buried 
treasure."  "Wasting  your  time  on  fiction?" 
"No.  This  is  expert  advice  on  how  to  plant 
potatoes." — Dallas  News. 

Officer  (while  examining  applicant  for 
Fort  Snelling) — Got  any  scars  on  you?  Ap- 
plicant— Xo,  but  I  got  some  cigarettes  over 
there  in  my  coat." — Awgivan. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  realize  what  our  coun- 
try is  fighting  for.  This  war  will  make  the 
world  a  better  place   to   live   in."     "Betchure 
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life  it  will,  boss  !  De  wimmin  are  beginning 
to  do  all  de  work." — Life. 

Xcll Isn't   it    a   shame    about   our   summer 

furs?  Belle— Yes,  indeed;  it  doesn't  look 
stylish  any  more,  for  it  has  been  cool  enough 
to  wear  them. — Baltimore  American. 

"She  savs  she  prefers  to  do  her  marketing 
bv  telephone."  "Why  so?"  'Says  she  can't 
bear  to  see  how  little  she  is  getting  for  the 
money." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

ilrs.  Johnson — Sistah  Martha  has  jest  got 
a  divo'ce  firm  her  husband,  ilrs.  Jackson — 
You  don't  say.  How  much  ammonia  did  de 
cou't  grant  her? — Boston   Transcript. 

"Rather  an  odd  chap,  isn't  he?"  "Oddest 
ever.  So  far  as  I  know,  since  the  war  started 
he  has  never  even  suggested  a  dead-sure  way 
to  beat  the  U-boats." — Buffalo  Express. 

"She's  very  high  and  mighty.  I  don't  like 
her  altitude."  "You  mean  attitude?"  "Alti- 
tude fits  this  case,"  interposed  a  third  mem- 
ber of  the  party. — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

-  Settlement.  Worker — Does  your  husband 
have  steady  work?  Poor  Woman — I  think  so, 
mum;  at  least,  he's  never  out  of  the  work- 
house more  than  a  week  at  a  time. — Buffalo 
Express. 

Actor — You  would  make  no  mistake  in  en- 
gaging me.  I  come  from  a  family  of  actors 
all  noted  for  their  finish.  Manager — I  don't 
doubt  it.  I  can  see  yours  now. — Baltimore 
American. 

"A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." 
"That  may  be,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting 
hold  of  money  makes  me  believe  there  are 
fewer  fools  in  the  world  than  is  popularly 
supposed." — Kansas    City   Journal. 

Father — You're  late  again,  Sylvia.  This 
won't  do.  you  know.  You  must  tell  that  young 
man  of  yours  that  late  hours  are  bad  for  one. 
Sylvia — All  right,  dad.  But  they  are  splen- 
did for  two. — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 

Inquiring  Lady — How  much  milk  does  your 
cow  give  a  day?  Truthful  Boy — About  eight 
quarts,  lady.  Inquiring  Lady — And  how  much 
of  that  do  you  sell  ?  Truthful  Boy — About 
twelve  quarts,   lady. — Buffalo   Commercial. 

"May  I  ask  how  old  you  are?"  said  the  va- 
cationist to  the  old  villager.  "I  be  just  a 
hundred."  "Really?  Well.  I  doubt  if  you'll 
see  another  hundred  years."  said  the  other, 
trying  to  make  conversation.  "Wail,  I  don't 
know  so  much  about  that,"  was  the  ready  re- 
sponse.     "I    be    stronger    now    than    when    I 


'  'An  ounce  of  prevention  worth  a 
pound  of  cure." 
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started   on   the  first  hundred." — Boston    Tran- 
script. 

Waiter  (hinting  for  a  tip) — And  how  did 
you  find  the  steak,  sir?  Diner — Oh,  I  just 
moved  that  little  pieec  of  potato  and  there  it 
was. — Boy's  Life. 

"This  daylight-saving  scheme  is  rough  on 
the  bashful  young  fellow  who  goes  courting.'' 
"How  so  ?"  "He  hasn't  the  nerve  to  drop 
around  until  it  gets  dark,  and  then  it's  time 
to  go   home." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

"Colonels,  generals,  and  military  men  get 
looked  up  to  considerably,"  says  Mrs.  Tom 
Thompson.  "But  any  woman  can  tell  you 
right  off  the  griddle  that  it's  easier  to  control 


a  hundred  men  than  it  is  one." — Kansas  City 
Star. 

Earnest  Youth — Father,  what  qualifica- 
tions do  you  need  to  be  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court?  Father — -You  have  to  be  thor- 
oughly respectable,  honorable  beyond  re- 
proach, and  be  able  to  write  English  in  such 
a  way  that  no  other  lawyer  will  be  quite  sure 
what  you  mean. — Life. 

Manager  of  Hickville  Academy  of  Music — 
How  many  girls  with  your  company?  Ad- 
vance Agent  (evasively) — We  advertise 
twenty -five.  Manager — "Taint  no  use  adver- 
tisin*  unless  you  got  'em.  The  poppylation  of 
this  here  burg  will  be  at  the  depot  to  check 
'em  up. — Buffalo  Express. 
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monger,  it  has  reenacted  the  story  of  the  Rake's 
Progress.  For  twenty  years  it  has  been  a  standing 
shame — a  pander  to  things  vicious  and  demoralizing. 
It  has  been  a  foe  to  good  causes,  a  friend  to  a  hundred 
infamies.  And  the  pity  of  it  all  is  that  it  has  had,  in  its 
appeal  to  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  a  certain 
energy  and  a  certain  force  tending  always  to  social 
demoralization. 

For  all  the  madness  and  folly  of  its  recent  history, 
there  is  still  vitality  in  the  old  Bulletin  tradition.  It  is 
perhaps  the  one  daily  paper  which  might  easily  be  re- 
stored to  character  and  usefulness,  for  it  is  the  one 
paper  which  has  in  its  background  a  definite  record  of 
integrity  and  achievement — far  in  the  background  it  is 
true,  but  none  the  less  a  resource  to  be  conjured  with. 
Ownership  of  the  paper,  too,  is  in  hands,  if  long  im- 
potent to  regulate  its  course,  none  the  less  respectable 
in  intention  and  purpose.  The  evil  genius  of  its  recent 
period  has  departed.  Its  new  director  is  happily  a 
man  of  clean  record.  Let  us  hope  that  the  change 
will  give  to  San  Francisco  what  it  has  very  much 
needed — a  newspaper  of  sustained  energies  and  at  the 
same  time  of  wholesome  purposes  and  of  honorable 
standards  and  methods ! 


The  "Bulletin." 

Prior  to  its  career  of  twenty  or  more  years  as  a  skirt- 
dancer,  the  Bulletin  newspaper  was  a  journal  of  pre- 
eminent respectability.  It  was  the  first  of  our  daily 
newspapers  to  establish  itself  permanently,  and  the  last 
to  abandon  motives  and  practices  based  on  intelligence 
and  a  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  The  cornerstone 
of  its  foundation  was  a  martyr  in  a  worthy  cause ;  then 
came  the  era  of  Deacon  Fitch  and  Air.  Pickering — 
men  of  narrows  views,  to  be  sure,  but  of  sound  char- 
acter and  stubborn  in  demands  for  honesty  and  de- 
cency in  public  and  private  affairs.  Under  the  direct 
management  of  Mr.  Fitch  the  Bulletin  grew  year  by 
year  in  respect  and  potentiality.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  it  was  a  stabilizing  force  in  its  leadership 
of  a  conservative  and  sound  public  sentiment.  AVhile 
its  appeal  was  not  wide,  its  influence  was  strong.  It 
made  and  unmade  city  administrations  because  the 
public  had  faith — justly — in  its  good  purposes  and  in  its 
honesty.  And  if  it  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  some  of 
its  more  noisy  and  less  scrupulous  rivals,  it  held  its 
place  as  a  force  of  social  and  political  value,  also  as  a 
fairly  profitable  business. 

Then  came  the  era  of  its  degradation.  Unhappily 
placed  under  the  direction  of  a  characterless  sensation- 


The  Danger  of  Peace. 

Whatever  their  past  illusions,  delusions,  or  hopes,' 
the  Kaiser,  the  Prussian  statesmen,  the  war  leaders  of 
Germany,  now  know  that  they  can  not  win  the  war  by 
military  decision.  For  all  their  conceit  in  their  own 
system,  they  have  learned  that  there  are  other  men — 
French,  British,  Italian,  American — as  good,  man  for 
man,  as  their  best  soldiers.  They  have  discovered  in 
General  Foch  a  strategist  equal  to  their  best.  They  see 
that  Britain  is  not  at  the  end  of  her  resources;  that 
France  is  not  "bled  white."  They  know  that  the  U- 
boat  campaign  can  not  starve  England  nor  prevent  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  war  in  a  large 
way.  They  know  now,  if  they  did  not  know  before, 
that  Americans  can  and  will  fight,  and  that  American 
man  power,  food  power,  ship  power,  and  gun  power 
are  practically  unlimited  quantities.  They  have  been 
driven  back  on  both  the  western  and  Italian  fronts  and 
know  that  new  efforts  can  only  result  in  new  defeats. 
Themselves  steadily  declining  in  strength,  they  can  but 
see  that  the  Allied  forces,  recruited  and  reinspirited  by 
oncoming  millions  from  America,  are  growing  stronger. 

Balked  and  potentially  beaten  in  a  military  sense,  the 
German  leaders  may  now  be  expected  to  undertake  to 
win  by  diplomacy  what  they  have  failed  to  win  by  force 
and  terror.  And  here  is  where  the  Allied  nations  must 
be  on  their  guard.  The  danger  now  is  that  the  Allies 
may  be  cajoled  or  tricked  into  an  inconclusive  peace. 
The  most  profoundly  cherished  purposes  of  the  German 
leadership  lie  remote  geographically  and  otherwise. 
If  as  a  result  of  the  war  they  can  transmute  the  dream 
of  Mittel  Euvopa  into  concrete  reality,  they  can  afford 
to  cast  every  other  interest  into  the  discard.  They  have 
reduced  their  nominal  ally,  Austria,  to  provincial  de- 
pendence; they  have  brought  Bulgaria  to  heel;  they 
have  reduced  Roumania  to  nullity ;  they  have  made 
Germany  the  master,  actual  or  potential,  of  southwest- 
ern Russia;  under  the  mask  of  alliance  they  have 
gained  the  mastery  of  Turkey.  With  these  advantages 
secured  the  German  leaders  may  concede  all  else,  even 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

With  Germany  swollen  into  an  empire  of  Mittel  Ett- 
ropa  the  world  would  still  lie  under  the  menace  of  a 
force  as  vast  in  its  potentialities  as  it  is  arrogant  in  its' 
pretensions  and  remorseless  in  its  methods.  Who  can 
doubt  that  even  now  the  Kaiser  and  his  Prussian 
counsellors  are  devising  new  projects  of  conquest? 
At  the  east  lies  a  broken  Russia.  Further,  but  still 
within  striking  distance,  lies  China.  Then  there  is 
India.     By  whom  and  by  what  means  could  Germany 


be  restrained  if  after  a  few  years  of  recuperation  she 
should  advance  upon  one  or  all  of  these  countries? 
Thwarted  in  the  west,  her  overweening  ambitions  will 
surely  direct  her  eyes  to  the  east. 

The  true  objective  in  the  war  is  the  military  system 
of  Germany.  Unless  the  German  sword  shall  be  made 
impotent  against  aggression  upon  defenseless  lands  and 
peoples  she  will  in  effect — no  matter  what  her  conces- 
sions in  the  west — be  a  gainer  through  the  war.  If 
ultimately  there  is  to  be  peace  in  the  world  there  must 
now  be  no  peace  until  conditions  shall  be  defined  and 
enforced  fatal  to  projects  conceived  in  the  imperial 
spirit  and  balking  at  no  restraint  of  justice  or  humanity. 
The  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  calls,  not  for  the  break- 
ing of  Germany,  not  for  that  bogie  of  Mr.  Baker's 
imagination  "a  Roman  triumph,"  not  for  loss  of  the 
very  much  that  is  worth  saving  in  German  life,  but 
for  the  curbing  of  an  insatiate  and  brutal  ambition  to 
master  and  to  rule  the  world. 

The  Allied  nations  may  not,  with  honor  or  safety, 
accept  a  peace  based  upon  immediate,  selfish,  or  trivial 
motives.  The  sacrifices  of  the  war  have  been  too  great 
for  the  acceptance  of  a  peace  that  shall  not  be  a  pledge 
of  lasting  peace.  The  fangs  and  claws  of  the  wildest  of 
wild  beasts  that  the  modern  world  has  known  must  be 
drawn.  Any  other  end  of  the  war  would  verily  be  a 
delusion  and  a  snare. 

As  the  end  of  immediate  German  resource  comes  into 
view  there  is  developing  an  unwholesome  hunger  for 
peace.  There  is  a  French  party  that  can  see  nothing 
more  important  or  so  important  as  restoration  of  the 
provinces  lost  a  generation  ago.  There  is  a  British 
party  that  would  grasp  at  any  project  of  peace  in  the 
hope  of  saving  its  wealth  and  privileges.  There  is  an- 
other and  vastly  more  numerous  British  party  that  calls 
for  surcease  of  the  costs  of  war  in  life  and  suffering. 
There  are  pacifist  groups  in  our  own  country  blind  to 
everything  but  the  hazard  of  "our  boys  at  the  battle 
front."  There  still  survives  among  us  something  of  the 
spirit  which  made  "kept  us  out  of  war"  an  effective 
campaign  appeal  two  years  ago.  It  must  not  be  left 
to  these  influences  to  halt  the  war  upon  conditions  that 
would  leave  the  German  potentially  victor. 


Two  Unworthy  Candidates. 

Mr.  Heney's  candidacy  for  the  governorship  is  an 
impertinence.  The  office  is  one  calling  for  poise, 
sustained  industry,  and  business  competence.  Xo  one 
of  these  qualifications  does  Mr.  Heney  possess.  He 
has  gained  a  certain  notoriety  in  spectacular  prosecu- 
tions, but  he  has  to  his  credit  no  honorable  and  perma- 
nent achievement.  He  is  a  shifty  soldier  of  fortune,  at- 
tached to  no  locality  or  party,  fixed  in  no  relationships 
of  stability  or  respectability.  Busy  always  in  one  form 
or  another  of  professional  or  political  sky-rocketing, 
he  has  in  nothing  exhibited  the  qualities  of  depend- 
ability or  success.  Viewing  his  career  broadly,  he  is  a 
practical  failure.  Nobody  who  has  observed  the  man 
and  his  methods  will  doubt  that  he  would  degrade  and 
cheapen  the  governorship,  employ  its  powers,  not 
legitimately,  but  to  the  end  of  sustaining  his  passion 
for  sensational  activities  and  the  wreaking  of  private 
resentments  and  revenges.  Xot  in  the  character  of  the 
man  nor  in  his  record  is  there  the  first  suggestion  of 
fitness  for  the  duties  of  the  office  he  seeks. 

Xot  less  objectionable,  though  for  other  and  dif- 
fert  reasons,  is  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Rolph.  Here  is 
a  man  who  has  made  sacrifice  of  professed  principles 
and  who  has  shamefully  traded  in  the  powers  of  an 
important  office  in  behoof  of  a  petty  political  ambition. 
Pledged  under  the  most  solemn  obligations  as  mayor  of 
San  Francisco  to  enforcement  of  the  law,  he  has  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  lawlessness  to  the  end 
and  winning  to  his  own  support  a  lawk 
element.     Who  does  not  remember  that 
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murder  ran  in  privileged  riot  in  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco  last  year  because  Mr.  Rolph  refused  to  in- 
struct the  police  to  protect  citizens  working  in  legitimate 
employments?  The  murdered  dead  of  last  year  cry  out 
in  protest  against  the  candidacy  of  this  shamefully 
derelict  and  cheaply  ambitious  man. 


The  New  York  '  Post." 

These  many  years  there  has  been  a  notable  incon- 
gruity between  the  character  of  the  New  York  Post 
newspaper  and  the  propensities  of  its  ownership  and 
management.  By  tradition,  history,  established  rela- 
tionships the  Post  is  a  conservative — a  conservative 
of  conservatives.  Any  other  pose  would  be  its  death- 
warrant.  Yet  for  many  years  the  Post  has  been  under 
the  directing  hand  of  a  family  addicted  to  radical 
tendencies  in  thought  and  judgment.  The  late  Henry 
Villard,  it  is  true,  was  a  man  of  conservative  mind. 
But  in  his  sons  there  flows  the  blood  of  their  maternal 
grandsire,  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  famous  antagonist 
of  slavery  and  champion  of  miscellaneous  advanced 
"causes"  in  the  period  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  In  the 
editor  of  recent  years  there  has  been  obvious  the  instinct 
and  propensity  of  the  radical,  incongruously  associated 
with  the  refinements  of  education,  the  restraints  of 
social  caste.  Young  Mr.  Villard  has  very  obviously 
worked  under  a  slow  brake  with  only  occasional 
plunges  into  support  of  revolutionary  movements  that 
have  intruded  themselves  upon  public  attention.  It  has 
been  a  case  where  tradition  and  momentum,  very  con- 
siderably served  by  refined  sensibilities  and  conserva- 
tive influences,  have  overborne  congenital  and  tem- 
peramental tendencies. 

It  has  been  foreseen  that  there  would  come  a  time 
when  the  Villards  must  either  fish  or  cut  bait — abandon 
Garrisonian  ways  of  thinking  or  get  out  of  the  Post. 
That  time  has  come  with  the  crisis  in  world  affairs, 
and  more  particularly  in  our  national  affairs.  The  war, 
and  what  is  in  the  offing  as  resultant  from  the  war, 
is  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  Whatever 
compromises  or  concealments  have  been  practicable  in 
times  past,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  both  run  with  the 
hare  and  chase  with  the  hounds.  A  time  has  come 
when  men  and  newspapers  must  stand  for  accepted 
principles  or  for  radical  innovation.  Pacifism  is  not 
congruous  with  old-fashioned  and  (we  arc  glad  to  say) 
still  popular  standards  of  patriotism.  Enthusiasm  in 
the  novelties  and  "isms"  of  the  day  may  not  be  sus- 
tained in  conjunction  with  conservative  character. 
Either  Mr.  Villard  had  to  change  his  way  of  thinking — 
and  he  is  too  conscientious  for  diplomatic  modifications 
of  mind — or  retire  from  the  Post.  This  was  evident  to 
at  least  one  hearer  of  his  address  at  Berkeley  last  win- 
ter, an  address  in  which  he  characterized  the  "plat- 
form" put  forth  by  a  committee  representative  of  the 
labor  party  in  England  as  "an  admirable  product  of  con- 
structive thought" — or  words  to  that  effect.  Ke  has 
chosen  the  latter  course,  retaining  as  the  medium  of  his 
own  future  expression  the  Nation  weekly  newspaper, 
long  published  in  association  with  the  Post. 

The  purchaser  of  the  Post  is  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
prominent  in  the  financial  organization  of  New  York 
City  and  an  active  aid  of  the  government  in  financial 
operations  essential  to  the  war.  Mr.  Lamont's  pur- 
pose in  taking  over  the  Post  is  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  placed  control  of  the  paper  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  staff  of  writers,  subject  to  the 
directing  authority  of  Theodore  N.  Vail,  president  of 
the  American  Telephone  Company;  Henry  S.  Pritchett, 
president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  and  Ellery  Sedgwick,  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  There  is  no  misreading  the  motives 
that  have  prompted  the  selection  of  these  guiding  hands. 
The  Post  will,  we  are  glad  to  believe,  be  held  under  the 
standards  of  conscience,  intelligence,  and  judgment  to  a 
course  harmonious  with  its  tradition.  No  other  line  is 
possible  under  a  directorate  at  once  conservative  and 
constructive,  attached  by  conviction  and  habit  to  views 
and  policies  consonant  with  ideas  fundamental  in  out- 
national  history  and  character.  Under  its  new  director- 
ate we  shall  expect  to  find  in  the  Post  a  new  force  of 
red-blooded  energy  and  a  more  cheerful  spirit  with  a 
more  consistent  devotion  to  the  design  of  the  paper  as 
declared  in  its  first  issue  of  November  16,  1801,  "to 
diffuse  among  people  correct  information,  *  *  *  to 
inculcate  just  principles,    *    *    *    and   to   cultivate   a 

1     for  sound  literature."     Truly  a  noble  programme ! 
.ries  back  to  its  founder  and  first  editor,  Alexander 


Hamilton.     Loyally  sustained,  it  should  make  the  Post 
a  commanding  force  in  the  life  of  the  republic. 


"Hold  Fast." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  couples  his  resolve  to  fight  the  war 
to  a  decisive  finish  with  the  "presumption"  of  a  general 
election  this  coming  fall.  He  has  not  himself  com- 
plained of  the  lack  of  spirit  or  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  his  associates  in  the  government,  but  others  who 
speak  for  him  make  plain  the  fact  that  he  feels  ham- 
pered by  "the  unrepresentative  and  apathetic  character 
of  the  present  House  of  Commons."  "The  government, 
it  is  declared,  "needs  strengthening  and  consolidating." 
The  Times,  which  may  be  assumed  to  speak  for  the 
prime  minister,  says  in  its  issue  of  July  23d : 

Lloyd-George  has  certainly  had  abundant  evidence  lately 
that  no  prime  minister  in  these  momentous  days  can  exert  his 
proper  authority  without  complete  independence  of  party  bar- 
gains or  of  any  other  hampering  personal  tie.  We  assume, 
at  any  rate,  that  he  has,  in  fact,  decided  to  make  his  appeal 
to  the  country  whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  hour  permit 
the  fullest  possible  representation  of  the  new  electorate. 
******** 

Even  in  the  government  itself,  to  judge  by  the  incredible 
difficulties  of  securing  a  free  hand  from  enemy  influence,  there 
are  men  whose  zeal  for  the  national  cause,  with  all  that  it 
involves  of  further  sacrifice,   is  half-hearted  and  irresolute. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George,  as  we  have  never  doubted,  is  "out.  to 
win  the  war."  That  is  his  first  and  greatest  claim  to  his 
proud  position.  The  trouble  is  that,  partly  through  the  in- 
herited handicaps  of  coalition  and  partly  through  his  own 
temperament,  he  has  never  yet  made  the  fullest  use  of  it. 
He  has  often  seemed  more  anxious  to  cajole  dangerous 
tendencies  than  to  defeat  them.  The  choice  even  of  his  minor 
colleagues  has  been  a  matter  of  conciliating  the  opposition 
of    men    who    should    never   have    been    his    colleagues    at    all. 

*  *  *  Far  too  much  of  his  time  has  been  spent  in  looking 
over  his  shoulder  for  political  difficulties  inside  or  outside 
of  his  government.  He  has  never  been  the  master  in  his  own 
house  in  the  sense,  for  instance,  in  which  President  Wilson 
is  undisputed  master  ;  and  though  the  circumstances  and  tra- 
ditions are  wholly  different,  though  the  American  system  is 
plainly  more  effective  than  ours  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  democracy  at  war,  he  has  scarcely  realized  how  much 
power   the   British   prime   minister  may   constitutionally   wield. 

Lloyd-George's  reorganization  of  the  cabinet  was  a  formal 
step  in  the  right  direction.  The  next  step  must  be  to  elimi- 
nate the  handicap  of  compromise,  of  party  bargain,  and  to 
secure  for  a  government  of  unimpeachable  determination  the 
backing  of  an  equally  resolute  Parliament. 

All  this,  it  is  plain  enough,  is  by  way  of  preparation 
for  making  an  end  of  obstruction  and  incompetence 
wherever  in  any  sense  it  restrains  or  embarrasses  the 
prime  minister.  He  wants  a  free  hand — free  to  employ 
all  the  powers  of  the  nation  to  the  end  of  winning  the 
war  in  the  way  it  ought  to  be  won.  His  purpose  of 
radical  victory  is  not  concealed.  "Hold  fast,"  he  says 
in  his  message  to  the  country  on  the  fourth  anni- 
versary of  Great  Britain's  entry  into  the  war.  "We 
are  in  the  war  for  no  selfish  ends.  We  are  in  it  *  *  * 
to  prove  that  no  people,  however  powerful,  can  sur- 
render itself  to  the  lawless  ambitions  of  militarism 
without  meeting  retribution,  swift,  certain,  and  disas- 
trous, at  the  hands  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

*  *  *  But  the  battle  is  not  yet  won.  The  great  au- 
tocracy of  Prussia  will  still  endeavor  by  violence  or 
guile  to  avoid  its  great  defeat  and  so  give  militarism 
a  new  lease  of  life.  We  can  not  seek  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  war  ourselves  by  laying  them  up  for  our 
children.  Having  set  our  hands  to  the  task,  we  must 
see  it  through  till  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  is 
achieved.     Hold  fast!" 


An  Impending  Sacrifice. 

President  Wilson  has  declared  that  the  passage  of 
the  woman's  suffrage  amendment  is  "an  essential  psy- 
chological element  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  for 
democracy" — in  plain  words,  a  war  measure.  Thus 
again,  if  the  Administration  shall  have  its  way,  a 
plain  mandate  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  overridden, 
even  though  in  the  doing  there  is  implied  a  revolution 
in  our  ideas  of  government  and  a  setting  aside  of  a 
great  fundamental  principle. 

Professor  George  Burton  Adams  has  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  discussion  of  the  "Federal  Principle"  that  this 
great  principle  is  being  attacked  by  the  suffragists  and 
the  prohibitionists  in  their  attempts  to  achieve  through 
national  action  something  that  is  plainly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states.  It  is,  declares  Professor 
Adams,  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  United  States  to  have 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  possi- 
bility of  "unity  in  things  that  are  common  with  di- 
versity  in   things  that  are  localiy   different."     It  is   a 


principle  which  in  its  operation  renders  possible  for  a 
vast  territory  a  central  government  that  is  real  and 
strong  within  and  without,  while  allowing  without 
danger  full  and  free  scope  to  local  differences  of  con- 
dition, advancement,  and  need.  The  bane  of  great  em- 
pires has  been  differences  of  condition  which  under 
a  unitary  government  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
crush  and  destroy.  In  the  process  they  have  them- 
selves been  broken  and  destroyed.  The  one  great  con- 
tribution of  America  to  practical  government  in  the 
world.  Professor  Adams  declares,  has  been  "to  show 
that  strong  government  is  possible  for  a  great  empire 
with  the  freest  existence  of  local  diversity."  It  would, 
he  says : 

— be  a  tragic  pity  if  the  American  people  should  lose  an 
understanding  of  their  own  government  and  forget  its 
greatest  service  to  mankind  just  at  the  moment  when  it  seems 
that  federal  government  may  receive  a  world-wide  extension 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  British  Empire,  and  possibly  even 
in  a  league  of  nations  for  permanent  peace.  For  our  form 
of  government  would  be  adopted  in  these  cases  because  of  the 
very  principle  we  are  proposing  to  violate. 

Woman  suffrage  and  prohibition,  now  being  urged 
upon  the  plea  of  war  necessity,  are  not  properly  sub- 
jects of  constitutional  enactment.  They  are  essentially 
legislation  and  they  definitely  belong  to  the  jurisdiction, 
not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  state.  In  the  urgency  of 
these  and  other  proposals  out  of  time  and  out  of  order 
thoughtful  men  see  that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing  a 
just  conception  of  the  first  and  essential  principle  in 
federal  government.  Truly  it  would  be  a  "tragic  pity" 
if  we  should  make  sacrifice  at  this  time  of  the  first  and 
soundest  contribution  of  America  to  the  science  of 
government. 

A  Matter  of  Taste. 

A  certain  interest,  it  must  be  admitted,  attaches  to 
gossip  with  respect  to  the  intimacies  of  German  life- 
more  especially  of  German  royalty — currently  given  to 
the  American  public  over  the  signatures  of  ex-ambassa- 
dors, ex-exchange  professors,  ex-dentists,  ex-hair- 
dressers, and  other  miscellaneous  repatriates.  These 
narratives  would  enforce  a  more  definite  conviction 
if  they  did  not  bear  the  marks  of  professional  pen- 
work — if  they  were  not  obviously  worked  up  from 
notes  and  suggestions  and  padded  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  popular  taste.  Obviously  the  experiences 
related,  and  the  writing-out  thereof,  form  a  collabo- 
rated product  with  liberal  allowance  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  license  to  the  scribes.  But,  admitting  a  cer- 
tain interest  in  these  more  or  less  veracious  revela- 
tions, there  remains  the  fact  that  their  presentment  to 
the  public  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  social  sanctities, 
in  bad  taste  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  bad  morals. 
The  recipient  of  free-hand  confidences,  whether  by  acci- 
dent, over  dinner-tables  or  in  the  pauses  of  tooth- 
plugging  or  corn-paring  is  obligated,  under  rules  known 
of  all  men  and  respected  by  all  men  of  self-respect,  to 
regard  them  as  privileged.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  one 
coming  by  information  from  any  source  or  under  any 
circumstances  of  value  to  'his  country  in  its  relations 
with  other  countries  may  put  to  one  side  the  rules 
governing  privilege  so  far  as  to  make  confidential 
communication  of  the  same  to  the  authorities  of 
government.  The  ex-dentist-to-royalty  who  just  now 
is  exploiting  his  experiences  in  the  public  prints 
would  have  been  justified  in  making  any  disclosures 
tending  to  the  advantage  of  his  country  to  the  State 
Department  at  Washington.  But  when  he  writes  out 
fulsomely,  or  permits  somebody  else  to  write  out  for  him 
with  dramatic  variations,  reports  of  private  and  do- 
mestic observation,  and  sells  the  same  to  a  newspaper 
for  money,  he  is  guilty  of  gross  vulgarity,  of  an  unpar- 
donable offense  against  the  conventions  and  proprieties 
of  social  or  professional  contact. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between  the  position  of 
a  man  like  ex-Ambassador  Hill  or  ex-Ambassador 
Girard  and  that  of  a  man  like  Dentist  Davis.  The  for- 
mer were  in  Germany  as  open  and  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  their  country.  To  observe  and  to  report  was 
a  duty  recognized  and  admitted.  That  was  what  they 
were  there  for.  Very  properly  they  have  given  to  their 
government  and  to  the  country,  by  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, information  both  interesting  and  important.  But 
Dentist  Davis  stood  in  quite  another  character,  and 
what  he  saw  and  what  was  said  to  him  was  subject 
definitely  to  the  rules  governing  self-respecting  men 
accidentally,  confidentially,  or  otherwise  coming  into 
possession  of  intimate  information.     Even  ex-Ambas- 
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sador  Girard  would  have  done  better  if,  instead  of 
selling  reports  of  his  experiences  to  newspapers  and 
moving-picture  men,  he  had  freely  given  them  through 
the  srovernment. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Helmeted  Kaiser. 

Berkeley,  August  4,    1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  However  did  you  allow  the  Vanity 
Fair  writer  lo  slop  over  on  the  political  page?  I  have  been 
reading  your  stuff  for  forty  years  because  you  have  the  tractus 
duodenitnus  to  call  a  spade  a  shovel,  and  have  words  to  meet 
the  most  involved  situation ;  but  now  when  some  one  beats 
you  to  it  you  call  on  the  schoolma'am's  aid. 

There  are  lots  of  things  a  lady  may  see  without  noticing 
(very  much),  and  probably  the  placards,  "To  Hell  with  the 
Kaiser,"  are  among  them,  and  yet  many  will  feel  very  thankful 
that  there  are  laymen  among  us  who  have  the  required  vocabu- 
lary to  consign  the  Kaiser  to  his  proper  niche.  How  absurd 
to  repudiate  this  abbreviated  prayer  (the  fellow  must  have 
overheard  me),  which  is  but  borrowed  from  the  Hebrew 
classics  with  the  authority  of  the  church,  in  which  the  prophet 
said  of  a  tyrant  much  like  the  Kaiser,  "Thou  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  Hell — to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  pit." 

,  D.  E.  B. 

Speculations  More  or  Less  Relevant. 

San  Francisco,  August  2,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:     About  half  a  century  ago  I  made  m> 
entry  into  the  Argonaut  lists.     Since  then,  to  quote  Lowell, 
**    *    I   haint   bin    foolin*: 
The    parson's  books.    Life,    Death,    and    Time, 
Have    took   some    trouble   with    my   schoolin", 

And  I  have  come  to  believe  that  to  win  this  war  for  perma- 
nent peace  we  have  to  pour  out,  not  only  blood  and  treasure, 
but  thought.  That  means  not  only  you  and  I,  Mr.  Editor, 
and  a  select  few  must,  but  everybody,  male  or  female.  How 
many  of  us  think  what  are  the  underlying  causes  of  war? 
Secret  diplomacy?  Yes,  but  to  what  end  exercised?  For 
what  are  diplomats  striving  but  for  some  undue  national  ad- 
vantage,   economic,   racial,    or   religious. 

Economic  sound  doctrine  is  alleged  to  demand  that  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  must  be  in  our  fav*or.  This  every  nation  is  sup- 
posed to  want,  and  most  obviously  every  nation  can  not  have. 
When  A  and  B  trade,  if  A  has  this  balance  B  has  it  not. 
Tariffs  for  protection  or  for  revenue  do  not  promote  trade; 
they  hinder.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  vision  realized  of 
The  Heavens  filled  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 
Pilots   of  the   purple   twilight   dropping  down   with   costly    bales, 

Custom-houses  will  look  silly  while  ships  are  passing  in  the 
night   three  miles    overhead. 

As  to  racial  causes  of  war,  with  which  political  may  be  in- 
cluded, practically  the  same  impossible  teachings  have  been 
dominant.  Each  powerful  nation  believes  itself  predestined 
to  be  paramount  over  all.  Each  individual  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  his  race  is  much  superior  to  any  and  every  other. 
And  in  this  silly  belief  we  are  nurtured,  when,  most  obviously, 
not  a  soul  alive  had  the  smallest  choice  as  to  even  the  color 
of  its  enveloping  skin.  To  mention  religion  is  perhaps  to 
disturb  a  hornets'  nest,  but  even  today  at  least  two  countries 
are  on  the  verge  of  civil  war  because  of  religious  differences. 

In  spite  of  the  condemnation  1900  years  ago  by  our  Great 
Exemplar  of  those  who  "compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one 
proselyte,"  every  sect  of  our  two  hundred  feels  quite  sure  that 
its  definition  of  the  Infinite  is  the  only  possible  true  definition. 
and  the  other  fellow  must,  or  shall,  swallow  it.  Greek  meta- 
physicians and  Alexandrine  casuists  split  theological  hairs 
and  formulated  creeds  which  the  world  has  now  outgrown. 
We  no  longer  think  of  our  earth  as  a  small  plain  with  a  dish- 
cover  sky  and  peep-hole  stars.  The  Power  that  sustains  the 
universe  is  much  too  big  for  such  little  old  world  creeds 
as   anchorites    and   hermits   wrangled   over   in   heated   deserts. 

The  hour  is  coming  when  men's  holy  church 

Shall    melt    away    in    ever- widening    walls;    and   be    for   all    mankind. 

And  in  its  place  a  mightier  church  shall  come, 

Whose  cov'nant   word   shall  be   the   deeds  of  love. 

Not    "Credo"    then;    "Amo"    shall    be    the    password    thro'    its   gates. 

Man    shall    not  ask   his  brother  any  more 

"Believest  thou?"    but   "Lovest  thou?"     Till  all  the  world 

Shall    answer    at    God's    altar,    "Lord,    I    love!" 

For   Hope   may   anchor,    Faith   may   steer;   but   Love — 

Great    Love    alone    is   captain    of   the    soul. 

Only  with  the  acceptance  of  this  comprehensive  one-word 
creed,  endorsed  by  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
appealing  alike  to  every  nation,  is  there  any  hope  for  religious 
peace. 

If  militarism  is  to  be  banished  forever  from  the  world 
every  people  will  have  to  surrender  some  of  their  pet  preju- 
dices^— economic,  racial,  and  religious.  Only  so  can  we  hope 
to  achieve  that  world-freedom  and  realize  that  world-common- 
wealth whose  advent  President  Wilson  asked  us  to  celebrate 
on  our  last  ever-glorious  Fourth  of  July. 

The  dreams  that  nations  dream  come  true: 

And  shape  the  earth  anew. 


rad"    on    lips    he    exhibits    his    never-forgotten    propensity    to 
propagate  "kultur"  ? 

How  does  the  suggestion  sound  in  the  editorial  ear?  Is  it 
persuasive?  Yes!  Then  let's  substitute  the  headline  phrase 
for  the  ancient  brag,  as  expressing  more  approximately  the 
very  latest  truth  the  Kaiser  has  been  at  such  pains  and  ex- 
pense to  teach  that  part  of  the  world  outside  of  Deutschland 
(meantime  being  grateful  for  the  timely  exhibition  of  his  real 
self,  for  a  close  peep,  as  'twere,  into  his  very  soul — the  oppor- 
tunity might  haze  come  too  late!)  and  thus  extract  this  grain 
of  truth  from  the  lie,  to-wit: 

DEUTSCHLAND,  DEUTSCHLAND,  UNTER  ALLES ! 
adding,  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar  with  German, 
this  rendering  of  the  text,  viz:  Deutschland,  Deutschland, 
iiber  Alles  means:  Germany  above  all,  that  is  to  say,  Ger- 
many the  highest  or  most  exalted  of  all ;  Deutschland , 
Deutschland,  toiler  Alles  means:  Germany  under  all,  that  is 
to  say,   Germany  the  lowest  or  basest  of  all. 

And  now,  if  any  man  can  show  just  cause  why  iiber  should 
not  be  divorced  out  of  that  phrase  and  unter  married  into  it, 
let  him   now  speak,   or   else  hereafter  forever  hold  his  peace. 

Edward  A.  Belcher. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  lessening  of  the  tension  upon  the  western  front  brings 
with  it  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  dangers  that  existed.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  liberation  of  German  forces  from  Russia, 
and  the  new  and  grave  situation  that  was  thereby  created. 
This  was  followed  by  the  great  German  offensive  and  the 
drives  toward  Amiens  and  Ypres.  Considerable  areas  of 
ground  were  captured,  and  a  determined  effort  was  made  to 
separate  the  French  and  British  armies,  to  destroy  the  former 
and  to  envelop  the  latter.  The  Channel  ports  were  placed  in 
danger,  and  the  intervening  lulls  were  to  be  regarded  as  no 
more  than  essential  preparations  for  new  and  mightier  blows. 
Then  came  the  rush  across  the  Marne,  and  the  development 
of  a  new  threat  to  Paris.  Never  were  the  fortunes  of  the 
Allies  at  a  lower  ebt) — or  so  we  are  now  told.  An  actual  mili- 
tary defeat  was  staring  them  in  the  face,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  save  the  situation.  The  miracle  has  now 
been  wrought,  and  we  may  breathe  once  more  in  comparative 
security.  Paris  has  been  saved  for  the  second  time,  the  Marne 
has  sustained  its  reputation,  and  the  blackest  shadow  of  the 
war  has  been  lifted.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the 
German  commanders  would  endorse  this  view  of  their  own 
successes.  I  suspect  not.  Did  they  believe  that  they  were 
winning  the  war  when  they  discontinued  the  battles  for 
Amiens  and  Ypres,  and  when  they  looked  back  over  the  few 
miles  of  graveyard  that  constituted  their  gains?  Did  they 
believe  that  their  successive  battles  were  logically  connected 
steps  on  the  road  to  ultimate  victory?  Was  their  elation  in 
any  way  commensurate  with  our  pessimism  ?  Do  they  now 
feel  that  they  have  been  unexpectedly  foiled  just  as  final  vic- 
tory seemed  to  be  certain  and  within  their  grasp  ? 


tacks  of  their  enemies  and  to  interpose  between  them  and 
their  goal.  If  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  taking  Amiens 
or  the  Channel  ports  the  situation  would  have  been  of  the 
gravest  kind,  although  by  no  means  a  desperate  one.  But  the 
Germans  did  not  succeed.  They  failed  utterly,  and  with  im- 
mense losses.  Moreover,  their  lines  had  assumed  a  formation 
most  dangerous  to  themselves.  The  situation  was  undeniably 
a  critical  one  before  the  present  Marne  battle  began,  but  it 
was  not  desperate,  nor  anything  like  desperate.  If  there  were 
any  desperation  at  all  it  was  on  the  German,  not  on  the  Allied, 
side.  Germany's  eastern  gains  were  obviously  crumbling,  and 
she  had  no  men  there  with  which  to  sustain  them.  They 
rested  upon  nothing  except  "scraps  of  paper."  The  American 
forces  were  making  a  beaten,  highroad  of  the  ocean.  l*or 
Germany  it  was  a  question  of  now  or  never.  Surveying  the 
results  of  her  Amiens  and  Ypres  battles  she  determined  to  try 
again.  She  could  do  nothing  else.  Her  attitude  was  not  that 
of  one  who  passes  from  victory  to  victory,  but  rather  that  of 
one  who,  having  failed,  hopes  still  to  succeed.  And  because 
her  plight  admitted  of  no  delay  she  threw  caution  to  the  winds 
and  embarked  upon  her  reckless  Marne  enterprise  as  a  last 
throw  of  the  dice.  To  regard  its  results  as  a  sort  of  miracu- 
lous intervention  is  unjustified.  The  results  are  unexpectedly 
great,  but  the  chances  of  a  German  success  were  shadowy 
in  the  extreme.     And  they  knew  it. 


Without  vision  the  people  perish. 


Edward  Berwick 


Deutschland,  Deutschland,  Unter  Alles! 
(A  grain   of  truth   extracted  from   a   lie   by   aid  of  the   Hun.) 
San  Francisco,  August  5,  191S. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Deutschland,  Deutschland,  fiber 
Alles!  was  written  in  glorification  of  liberty — of  a  then  much- 
hoped-for  free  Germany.  Hoffman  von  Fellersleben  was  pro- 
fessor and  librarian  in  the  Prussian  university  of  Breslau. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  for  the  political  ideals  that  led  up  to 
the  revolution  of  '48,  because  thereof  was  expelled  and  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  kingdom,  fled  and  found  refuge  on  the 
island  of  Heligoland  (then  British),  where  he  wrote  the  great 
poem.  In  its  aspiration  for  a  free  and  democratic  govern- 
ment nothing  in  the  patriotic  poesy  of  Germany  was  or  is 
loftier.  Doubtless  in  the  spirit  of  its  composition  it  is  cher- 
ished by  many  Germans  today.  But  as  time  went  on  and  '48 
had  become  merely  a  historical  memory,  and  especially  after 
"70,  its  old  meaning  was  artfully  turned  into  glorification  of 
Hohenzollernism  and  Junkerism  ;  and  as  such — as  a  song  in 
praise  of  the  War  Lord's  methods  and  ideals — it  is  now  ac- 
cepted in  Germany  and  throughout  the  world.  Today  Deutsch- 
land, Deutschland,  iiber  Alles!  is  merely  a  fanfaronade,  a 
phrase  in  praise  of  Junker  self-complacency — of  brag. 

As  the  Allies  and  the  Americans  are  now  delightedly  and 
most  Hun-persuadingly  taking  the  brag  out  of  the  Deutscher 
braggart,  is  it  not  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
revamp,  rather,  invert  his  braggadocio  phrase  to  conform  to 
his  own  exposition  of  "kultur"?  to  conform  to  the  butcher 
ethics  he  displays  when  amongst  helpless  men  and  women  and 
babies?  to  conform  to  his  attitude  when,  in  the  face  of  a 
brave  foe,   with  pistol  behind  back  and  a  treacherous  "kama- 


I  think  not.  They  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  im- 
posing the  German  myth  upon  their  enemies,  in  creating  a 
sort  of  dreary  expectation  of  German  success  among  those 
who  have  the  least  reason  to  hope  for  it,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  have  imposed  it  upon  themselves,  if  they  assess  their 
victories  at  quite  as  high  a  value  as  we  are  inclined  to  assess 
our  corresponding  reverses.  If  they  could  be  persuaded  into 
a  moment  of  candor  they  would  certainly  not  subscribe  to  our 
own  estimate  of  the  situation  as  being  a  desperate  one  for 
ourselves  at  any  time  since  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne. 
After  the  first  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  until  the  Russian  col- 
lapse, they  believed  that  they  had  lost  the  war — as  indeed  they 
had — with  the  crumbling  of  their  whole  plan  of  campaign  as 
set  forth  by  Bernhardi  and  Treitschke.  They  were  thinking 
then  of  favorable  terms  of  peace,  not  of  actual  victory.  With 
the  collapse  of  Russia  their  hopes  revived.  Victory  seemed 
to  become  once  more  possible  by  the  transfer  of  some  of  their 
Russian  armies  to  the  west.  But  they  were  once  more 
thwarted  by  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war,  and  we  need 
not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  German  leaders  were  blind 
to  the  significance  of  that  event,  no  matter  what  blatant  as- 
surances they  might  give  to  their  credulous  people.  As  Amer- 
ican intervention  became  an  ever  more  solid  reality  so  did 
German  military  confidence  give  way  once  more  to  a  sense  of 
desperation.  They  could  lose  nothing  by  a  great  offensive, 
seeing  that  they  had  nothing  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand  they 
might  win  something.  Who  could  predict  the  throw  of  such 
dice  as  these?  The  incalculable  hazards  of  war  might  yet  be 
in  their  favor  at  the  eleventh  hour.  In  any  case  they  must 
go  on  fighting.  There  was  no  other  alternative  to  a  confession 
of    failure,    and   revolution. 


Then  came  the  great  battles  for  Amiens  and  Ypres.  Now 
if  we  are  to  assume  that  those  battles  resulted  in  German 
victories,  then  indeed  we  are  justified  in  describing  the  Allied 
situation  as  a  desperate  one.  But  they  were  not  German  vic- 
tories in  any  real  sense  of  that  term.  Battles  are  not  fought 
for  mere  possession  of  areas  of  territory,  unless  those  areas 
contain  some  points  of  strategic  value.  Battles  are  fought 
for  definite  objectives,  and  those  objectives  are  either  at- 
tained or  they  are  not  attained.  If  they  are  attained,  then  a 
victory  has  been  won,  but  if  they  are  not  attained,  then  no 
victory  has  been  won.  The  battles  for  Amiens  were  fought 
for  the  possession  of  the  city  and  its  railroad  lines,  and  in 
order  to  separate  the  French  and  British  armies.  The  fact 
that  the  Germans  conquered  an  area  of  country  is  irrelevant, 
and  this  without  any  wish  to  minimize  an  initial  and  partial 
German  success.  They  set  forth  to  do  certain  definite  things 
and  they  did  none  of  them.  The  same  may  be  said  for  the 
battle  of  Ypres.  The  German  intention  was  to  take  Ypres 
and  to  capture  the  Channel  ports,  and  the  effort  completely 
failed.  Why  this  should  constitute  a  desperate  situation  for 
the  Allies  it  is  hard  to  understand.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
a   demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Allies  to   resist  the   at- 


The  Germans  knew  this  so  well  that  they  determined  to 
risk  everything,  even  though  it  should  be  necessary  to  neglect 
the  first  rules  of  military  caution.  Already  they  had  two  great 
salients  in  the  north  which  were  the  records  of  their  failures. 
They  recklessly  decided  to  create  a  new  one  in  the  hope  of 
penetrating  the  mass  of  fortifications  that  barred  their  way 
to  Paris.  They  advanced  along  the  line  from  Soissons  to 
Rheims,  and  the  Allies  fell  back  before  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Marne.  Once  more  we  saw  a  new  and  ominous  shading 
upon  the  map,  and  the  old  superstition  of  German  superman 
was  revived.  But  Foch  has  always  fallen  back  under  strong 
attack.  Years  ago  he  was  lecturing  in  Paris  on  the  virtues 
of  a  retirement  before  pressure,  just  as  the  bullfighter  gives 
way  before  the  rush  of  the  bull.  The  greatest  reputations  in 
the  prize  ring  have  been  made  by  pugilists  who  knew  how  to 
retreat.  That  Foch  could  have  prevented  the  rush  to  the 
Marne  is  now  evident  enough,  since  he  has  turned  that  rush 
into  something  almost  like  a  rout.  But  if  he  had  done  so  he 
would  have  precluded  the  great  victory  that  he  has  now  won. 
We  should  have  had  to  record  nothing  more  remarkable  than 
the  repulse  of  a  German  attack,  which  would  have  filled  half  a 
dozen  bulletins  of  about  five  lines  each,  and  that  would  have 
left  the  situation  just  about  where  it  was  before.  When  the 
Germans  had  reached  the  Marne  they  stopped  to  gather 
breath.  They  had  now  constructed  something  like  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  of  advance,  with  its  apex  on  the  Marne.  If 
they  intended  to  cross  the  Marne,  and  to  continue  their  ad- 
vance southward  and  westward  toward  Paris,  they  should  first 
have  enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  triangle  so  that  its  transit 
capacities  should  have  been  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  army 
that  was  to  pass  through  it.  But  they  had  no  time  to  do 
this.  They  were  like  a  man  who  tries  to  flood  a  five-acre  field 
with  a  two -inch  pipe.  It  is  true  they  made  an  effort  to 
lengthen  their  base  and  to  widen  the  triangle  by  an  attack- 
to  the  east  of  Rheims,  just  as  they  had  previously  tried  to 
lengthen  their  base  line  by  an  attack  to  the  west  of  Soissons. 
They  failed  in  each  case,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  their  efforts 
were  neither  prolonged  nor  intense.  Once  more  they  had  no 
time  to  be  prudent.  They  may  also  have  underestimated  the 
Allied  strength,  but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they 
simply  took  the  chance  under  the  spur  of  necessity.  Ten 
thousand  Americans  were  arriving  every  day,  and  already  they 
had  received  the  reports  of  their  own  intelligence  officers  as 
to  the  fighting  stamina  of  those  Americans.  If  there  was  any 
single  German  move  upon  which  we  were  justified  in  looking 
with  equanimity  it  was  the  move  across  the  Marne,  with  its 
resulting  division  of  the  German  army,  and  the  extension  .of 
the  sides  of  the  salient  without  any  corresponding  extension 
of  its  width.  If  the  Allies  had  been  unable  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  a  situation  as  that  it  would  indeed  have  pointed 
to  a  desperate  shortage  of  men  and  material.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  the  Germans  have  done  no  such  reckless 
thing  as  to  attempt  to  force  so  great  an  army  through  so 
narrow  a  channel,  with  only  two  railroad  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  one  of  them,  that  from  Soissons  to  Chateau 
Thierry,  almost  within  sight  of  the  enemy  gunners. 


The  progress  of  the  battle  has  already  been  sketched,  at 
least  in  its  main  features.  The  attack  was  brought  on  the 
western  side  of  the  salient,  and  at  the  point  that  had  already 
been  hammered  hard  by  the  Americans.  It  speedily  blazed 
up  along  the  whole  length  of  the  line  from  Soissons  to 
Chateau  Thierry.  The  railroad  was  cut  at  once,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  Germans  were  preparing  to  recross  the 
Marne.  They  move  reluctantly,  and  as  though  they  still 
hoped  for  some  counter  move  that  would  enable  them  to  save 
their  positions.  But  their  movements  northward  were  expe- 
dited by  a  Franco-American  attack  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  and  once  more  the  southern  bank  of  the  Marne  was 
cleared  of  Germans,  and  long  before  they  had  come  within 
sight  of  the  positions  that  they  occupied  four  years  ago. 
Then  the  attack  spread  to  the  east  side  of  the  salient,  and 
the  retreating  armies  were  vigorously  pounded  from  three 
directions.  Whether  Foch  seriously  hoped  to  close  the  neck 
of  the  bag  between  Fere  en  Tardenois  and  Ville  de  Tardenois 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  threat  alone  was  sufficient.  The 
Germans,  pouring  northward,  raced  for  the  narrowimr  neck  of 
the  bag,  and  they  managed  to  get  through  before 
could  be  drawn  tight.  "At  the  moment  of  wti in- 
German  Marne  salient  has  been  obliterated. 
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Americans  and  British,  advancing  eastward,  have  nearly  joined 
hands  with  the  French,  British,  and  Italians,  pressing  westward. 
The  operation  has  been  much  like  that  of  squeezing  toothpaste 
from  a  collapsible  tube.  The  Germans  have  not  actually 
reached  the  positions  that  they  occupied  before  the  battle 
began,  but  they  are  nearly  there.  Doubtless  they  intended 
to  make  a  stand  on  the  Vesle  River,  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Aisne,  but  the  Allied  artillery  was  there  before  them. 
They  are  now  crossing  the  Vesle  River  wiht  their  eyes  upon 
the  Aisne,  that  is  to  say  upon  the  point  from  which  they 
started.  The  war  has  not  witnessed  a  more  complete  failure 
than  this,  a  more  utter  nulification  of  a  pretentious  effort. 
Germany  has  nothing  to  show  for  her  advance  except  a 
casualty  list  of  unguessable  dimensions.  She  must  have  lost 
nearly  a  third  part  of  her  mobile  army.  She  has  thrown  the 
dice  for  the  last  time  on  the  western  front. 


What  now?  The  battle,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  over. 
Will  the  Germans  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  the 
Aisne?  It  is  very'  doubtful  now  that  they  have  lost  Soissons, 
and  that  they  should  relinquish  Soissons  so  easily  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  a  certain  amount  of  demoralization. 
None  the  less  they  seem  to  have  retreated  in  fairly  good 
order  and  to  have  saved  their  heavy  guns.  But  they  aban- 
doned enormous  masses  of  ammunition  and  of  bridge-building 
material  that  the  Allies  can  doubtless  use  to  good  advantage 
on  the  Vesle  and  the  Aisne.  The  German  losses  in  men 
must  also  have  been  very  great.  If  it  should  now  be  possible 
to  keep  the  Germans  on  the  run  and  to  prevent  them  from 
establishing  themselves  in  their  old  position  on  the  Chemin 
des  Dames  there  are  hardly  any  limits  to  the  results  that  are 
in  sight.  The  Montdidier-Amiens  salient  might  cave  in,  and 
it  certainly  will  cave  in  unless  the  Allied  advance  can  be 
stopped.  The  salient  here  is  by  no  means  so  vulnerable  as 
was  the  Maine  salient  that  has  now  been  obliterated,  but  it 
could  not  be  maintained  with  the  intrusion  of  an  Allied  army 
to  its  rear  and  in  the  direction  of  Laon.  We  have  even 
right  to  be  optimistic,  and  indeed  sanguine.  A  heavy  blow 
has  been  dealt  to  the  German  myth.  The  German  superman 
can  turn  and  run  just  like  lesser  men.  And  incidentally 
one  may  wonder  that  the  German  official  bulletins  should  again 
describe  the  pursuit  as  "hesitating,"  as  they  did  after  the  re- 
treat to  the  Hindenburg  line  after  the  battle  of  the  Somme. 
Surely  the  laughter  of  the  world  must  have  been  audible  even 
in  Berlin.  

An  attempt  to  predict  the  next  stage  of  the  game  would  be 
guesswork.  The  facts  are  not  available  even  for  that.  If  the 
Allies  are  able  to  continue  to  push  the  Germans  back  they 
will  attain  their  utmost  hopes,  and  we  might  see  a  retreat  of 
the  whole  German  line  northward.  But  this  is  hardly  likely. 
All  such  advances  lose  their  momentum  after  a  certain  point. 
But  when  the  point  is  reached  we  shall  probably  see  a  resump- 
tion of  the  battle  by  the  French  and  British  to  the  cast  of 
Amiens,  or  by  the  British  alone  further  north.  It  does  not 
seem  as  though  the  British  were  feeling  any  great  apprehen- 
sion of  an  attack.  There  was  a  British  force  of  unknown 
dimensions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rheims  before  the  German 
advance  began.  Another  British,  or  rather  Scotch,  force  has 
just  made  its  appearance  on  the  western  side  of  the  salient 
We  are  told  that  the  German  reinforcements  sent  by  Prince 
Rupprecht  to  the  aid  of  the  Crown  Prince  were  at  once 
matched  by  a  similar  force  sent  southward  by  the  British.  If 
Foch  should  now  give  the  word  for  a  battle  in  the  north  it 
should  find  the  British  in  good  shape  to  wage  it.  They  have 
had  several  weeks'  rest,  although  their  losses  have  never  been 
much  below  about  two  thousand  men  a  day.  They  are  in  a 
position  of  relative  ease  so  far  as  their  communications  are 
concerned,  their  supply  ships  passing  across  the  Channel  with 
the  regularity  of  ferryboats.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  there 
will  now  be  no  period  of  quiescence  until  the  winter  shall 
compel  it,  and  there  is  still  time  for  much  to  happen  before 
winter.  And  if  winter  interferes  with  actual  fighting  it  will 
not  block  the  highroad  across  the  Atlantic.  American  troops 
will  continue  to  arrive  irrespective  of  the  season,  and  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  300,000  a  month.  And  American  aeropanes 
will  arrive,  and  we  are  likely  to  hear  something  of  their 
achievements  before  long,  and  perhaps  on  an  extraordinary 
scale.  We  have  only  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the 
German  rulers  and  we  shall  appreciate  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy their  feelings  on  the  subject,  and  a  military'  hopeless- 
ness that  explains  a  peace  activity  that  is  already  apparent 
enough  and  that  is  not  likely  to  wane  during  the  coming 
weeks.     And  that,  of  course,  is  the  chief  danger. 

San  Francisco,  August  7,  1918.  Sidney  Coryx. 
m»m 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  the  sanitary  and  economic 
handicap  of  nipa  as  material  for  house  construction  the 
director  of  health  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  his 
associates  have  designed  a  model  house  for  the  Islands 
to  be  constructed  out  of  a  new  flreproof  material  in- 
vented by  the  Philippine  Health  Service.  This  new 
material  is  composed  of  cement,  sand  and  nipa.  or  the 
husks  of  rice,  reinforced  by  bamboo.  For  what  is 
known  as  a  6rst-class  mixture  the  ingredients  are  one 
part  each  of  cement,  sand,  and  nipa.  This  material  is 
formed  into  shingles  for  the  roof  and  slabs  for  the 
sides.  The  shingles  weigh  from  850  to  1000  grams 
each.  The  slabs  are  one-half  inch  thick  and  weigh 
about  six  pounds  per  square  foot. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  means  of  making  use  of  the  electric  magnet  under 

wate-    has  been  devised  in   Japan,  and  it  promises  to 

great  assistance   in   locating  sunken  vessels,  to 

er  which   salvage  operations  on  a  big  scale  are 

ed  after  the  war. 


Major-General  Swinton.  inventor  of  the  British 
"tank."  is  a  Royal  Engineer,  a  soldier,  an  author,  and 
a  student  of  men.  He  has  had  many  honors  conferred 
upon  him,  but  he  does  not  wear  the  insignia  of  them 
save  in  the  uniform  of  his  military  rank.  The  medals 
and  such  he  keeps  in  cases. 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  Pigott  Cronan,  nom- 
inated by  President  Wilson  to  be  a  commander  in  the 
navy,  is  the  officer  who  saved  the  lives  of  a  gun  crew 
on  the  battleship  Connecticut  at  target  practice  off 
Cape  Code  eight  years  ago  by  thrusting  his  hand  in 
the  smoking  chamber  of  an  eight-inch  gun  and  pre- 
venting the  block  from  closing  on  naked  powder. 

General  Foch's  hobby  has  always  been  what  he  calls 
"the  economy  of  forces."  All  his  life  as  a  professor 
he  repeated  the  importance  of  it  as  being  the  principle 
of  Xapoleon's  military  genius.  It  means  first  to  study 
where  is  the  vital  point  of  a  battle  and  concentrate  on 
it  the  numerical  superiority,  and  because  of  that  (says 
Major  L.  C.  Eckenfelder  in  L'lllustration)  we  may  be 
sure  that  at  the  present  day  Foch  keeps  some  fresh 
reserves  to  be  used  when  the  time  comes  or  he  would 
be  Foch  no  more. 

During  her  first  days  in  the  United  States  Sara  Bern- 
hardt is  said  to  have  had  a  method  of  keeping  track  of 
'  the  English  language  by  tracing  words  back  to  their 
;  Latin  roots.    At  one  time  she  was  engaged  in  a  friendly 
controversy  with  her  press  agent  as  to  the  merits  and 
demerits  "of  Pittsburg,  the  journalist  upholding  the  city's 
claim  and  Sara  opposing  him.    "Pittsburg.7*  insisted  the 
former,    "is    the    most    unique    city    in    the    country." 
I  "Unique,  that's  the  word  exactly,"  Sara  almost  shouted, 
"unus  meaning  one,  equus  meaning  horse." 

Joshua  Wanhope,  Socialist,  whose  editorials  have  had 
much  to  do  with  keeping  alive  the  Socialist  organ,  the 
New  York  Call,  has  given  up  his  journalistic  post  to 
return  to  the  sea  as  a  sailor  in  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Wanhope's  father  was  a  scholar,  so  they  say 
in  the  Call  office.  And  the  seaman's  taste  for  literature 
was  formed  in  his  father's  library  in  London.  His 
mother  was  an  American  and  his  father  a  Welshman, 
and  Wanhope  himself  talks  with  a  strong  Scotch  ac- 
cent, of  which  the  early  education  and  the  fourteen 
years  at  sea  and  all  the  Socialism  there  is  has  not  yet 
cured  him. 

Admiral  von  Hintze,  the  new  German  foreign  minis- 
ter, is  the  flag  officer  who  was  sent  by  Yon  Diederich 
to  Dewey  in  the  famous  German- American  incident  at 
Manila  Bay  in  189S.  Dewey  in  his  autobiography  said 
of  him:  "Yice- Admiral  von  Diederich  sent  a  capable, 
tactful  young  officer  of  his  staff  with  a  memorandum 
of  grievances.  When  I  heard  them  through  I  made  the 
most  of  the  occasion  by  using  him  as  a  third  person  to 
state  cordially,  candidly,  and  firmly  my  attitude  in  a 
verbal  way.  which  he  conveyed  to  his  superior  so  suc- 
cessfully that  Admiral  von  Diederich  was  able  to  un- 
derstand my  view." 

Brigadier-General  Charles  C.  Walcutt,  Jr.,  National 
Army,  who  has  been  selected  as  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  War  Department,  has  been  serv- 
ing as  assistant  to  General  Mclntyre  since  August, 
1912.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  having  been  born  in 
that  state  June  20,  1861,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1886.  He  served 
with  the  Eighth  Cavalry  in  various  Western  stations 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War,  when  he  accom- 
panied the  first  expedition  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
being  quartermaster  on  the  staffs  of  General  Anderson 
and  General  Lawton,  and  was  assistant  to  the  depot 
quartermaster  in  Manila. 

Colonel  Sir  Arthur  Hamilton  Lee.  who  was  British 
military  attache  with  the  United  States  army  in  the 
Span ish-Ameri can  war  and  was  militarv  attache  at  the 
British  embassy  at  Washington  in  1899-1900,  is  now 
director-general  of  food  production  in  England.  He 
has  been  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  recognition  of  his 
conspicuous  service  on  behalf  of  food  production  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  1S99  he  married  Ruth,  daughter 
of  the  late  J.  G.  Moore  of  Xew  York.  Previous  to  his 
service  at  Washington  he  was  professor  of  strategy  and 
tactics  in  the  Royal  Military  College  in  Canada.  Since 
1900  the  colonel  has  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  south  division  of  Hants. 

Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  afflicted  with  palsy,  can 
no  longer  make  a  speech.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  more 
than  his  fortitude  that  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
about  the  Capitol  at  all.  He  is  accompanied  at  all 
times  by  a  companion.  But  while  he  can  not  talk  him- 
self, he  has  a  method  by  which  the  Senate  hears  from 
him.  This  method  is  to  write  a  letter  to  his  colleague. 
Senator  Sheppard,  which  Sheppard  reads  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  in  this  fashion  that  Culberson  came  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  friend,  Colonel  E.  M.  House,  after  Senator 
Penrose  had  assailed  House  several  months  ago.  But 
the  people  of  Texas  seem  to  desire  that  Culberson  shall 
be  their  senior  senator  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  last 
time  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  reelected  he  couldn't 
make  the  long  trip.  So  he  wrote  a  letter  back  to  his 
friends.  On  the  strength  of  the  letter  he  was  given 
another  six  years  in  the  Senate. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Kings. 
A   man    said  unto   his  Angel: 

"My    spirits   are    fallen    low. 
And   I    can   not   carry   this   battle : 

O,    brother,    where    might    I    go  ? 

"The   terrible   kings   are   on    me 

With    spears   that    are    deadly   bright ; 

Against  me  so  from  the  cradle 
Do    fate    and   my    fathers   fight." 

Then   said   to   the   man   his   Angel : 

"Thou   wavering,   witless   soul, 
Back   to   the   ranks !      What    matter 

To  win  or  to  lose  the  whole, — 

"As   judged    by    the    little   judges 

Who  hearken   not  well  nor  see? 
Not  thus,  by  the  outer  issue. 

The  Wise  shall  interpret  thee. 

"Thy   will  is  the   sovereign   measure 

And   only   event   of  things : 
The  puniest  heart,  defying. 

Were  stronger  than  all  these  kings. 

"Though  out  of  the  past  they  gather 

Mind's  Doubt  and  Bodily  Pain 
And  pallid   Thirst  of  the   Spirit 

That  is  kin  to  the  other  twain, 

"And    Grief,    in    a   cloud   of   banners 

And    ringleted    Vain    Desires, 
And  Yice,   with   the  spoils  upon  him 

Of  thee,    and   thy  beaten   sires, — 

"While   Kings   of  eternal   evil 

Yet   darken  the   hills  about. 
Thy   part  is  with  broken  sabre 

To  rise  on  the  last  redoubt ; 

"To    fear   not   sensible    failure, 

Xor  covet  the  game  at  all. 
But   fighting,    fighting,   fighting. 

Die,  driven  against  the  wall." 

— Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 


The  World. 
I   saw   Eternity  the  other  night, 
Like  a  great  ring  of  pure  and  endless  light, 

AH  calm,  as  it  was  bright ; 
And  round  beneath  it.  Time  in  hours,  days,  years, 

Driv'n  by  the  spheres 
Like  a  vast  shadow  mov'd;  in  which  the  world 

And  all  her  train  were  hurl'd. 
The   doting  lover  in   his  quaintest  strain 

Did  there   complain ; 
Xear  him,   his  lute,  his  fancy,   and  his  flights, 

Wit's  sour  delights ; 
With  gloves,  and  knots,  the  silly  snares  of  pleasure. 

Let  his  dear  treasure. 
All  scattered  lay,   while  he  his  eyes  did  pour 

Upon  a  fiow'r. 

The  darksome  statesman,  hung  with  weights  and  woe. 
Like  a  thick  midnight  fog,  mov'd  there  so  slow. 

He  did  not  say,  nor  go ; 
Condemning  thoughts — like  sad  eclipses — scowl 

Upon  his  soul, 
And   clouds  of  crying  witnesses  without 

Pursued  him  with  one  shout. 
Yet  digg'd  the  mole,  and  lest  his  ways  be  found, 

Work'd  under  ground. 
Where  he  did  clutch  his  prey;  but  one  did  see 

That  policy : 
Churches    and   altars   fed  him;    perjuries 

Were  gnats  and  flies ; 
It  rained  about  him  blood  and  tears,  but  he 

Drank  them  as  free. 

The   fearful   miser  on  the  heap   of  rust 

Sate  pining  all  his  life  there,   did  scarce  trust 

His  own  hands  with  the  dust. 
Yet  would  not  place  one  piece  above,  but  lives 

In  fear  of  thieves. 
Thousands  there  were  as  frantick  as  himself. 

And  hugged  each  one  his  pelf ; 
The   downright    epicure    plac'd   heaven   in    sense. 

And  scorn 'd  pretense ; 
While  others,  slipped  into  a  wide  excess, 

Said  little  less  ; 
The  weaker  sort,  slight,  trivial  wares  enslave, 

Who   think  them  brave  ; 
And  poor,  despised  Truth  sate  counting  by 

Their  victory- 
Yet  some,  who  all  this  while  did  weep  and  sing. 
And  sing,  and  weep,   soar'd  up  into  the  ring; 

But  most  would  use  no  wing. 
O  fools — said  I — thus  to  prefer  dark  night 

Before  true  light. 
To  live  in  grots,  and  caves,  and  hate  the  day 

Because  it   shews  the  way : 
The  way,  which  from  this  dead  and  dark  abode 

Leads  up  to  God; 
A  way  where  you  might  tread  the  sun,   and  be 

More  bright  than  he ! 
But   as   I   did   their   madness   so   discuss, 

One    whisper'd    thus. 
"This  ring  the  Bridegroom  did  for  none  provide. 

But  for  His  bride."  — Henry  I'aughan. 


Wages. 
Glory  of  warrior,  glory  of  orator,  glory  of  song, 

Paid  with  a  voice  flying  bye  to  be  lost  on  an  endless  sea — 
Glory   of  Virtue,    tc    fight   to   struggle,   to   right   the   wrong — 

Nay,  but  she  aim'd  not  at  glory,  no  lover  of  glory  she; 

Give  her  the  glory  of  going  on,  and  still  to  be. 

The  wages  of  sin  is   death :   if  the  wages  of  Virtue  be  dust. 

Would  she  have  heart  to  endure  for  the  life  of  the  worm 

and  the  fly? 

She  desires  no  isles  of  the  blest,  no  quiet  seats  of  the  just. 

To  rest  in   a  golden  grove,   or  to  bask  in  a   summer  sky : 

Give  her  the  wages  of  going  on,   and  not  to  die. 

— Lord    Tennyson. 
m»m    

Europe  and  Africa  are  the  only  continents  that  have 
more  women  than  men  and  the  reverse  was  the  case  in 
Africa  until  within  recent  years. 


August  10,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


GENERAL  FOCH. 


Major  Robert  M.  Johnston  Writes  a  Character  Sketch  of  the 
Allied  Commander-in-Chisf. 


The  least  error,  the  least  faltering,  and  neither  judgment 
nor  courage  may  possibly  ever  avail  again.  The  eye,  the 
brain,  the  heart  of  a  single  man  must  pierce  and  must  master 
this  crisis.  And  Foch  is  that  man,  by  the  acclamation  of  the 
French  army. 

This  is  an  American  army  officer's  justification  for 
the  issuance  of  an  appreciative  study  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  European 
war. 

Foch,  in  the  eyes  of  this  officer — who  is  Major 
Robert  M.  Johnston,  U.  S.  N.  A.— is  the  typical  French 
soldier : 

In  him  there  lives  again  the  Christian  faith  and  serene 
fearlessness  of  Bayard,  sans  peur  et  sans  reproehe;  the  con- 
tinuous intellectual  effort,  the  will,  the  power  to  learn,  of 
Turenne ;  the  tirelessness  and  dependability  of  that  prince  of 
subordinates,  Desaix ;  the  clarity,  brevity,  and  force  of  that 
most  brilliant  of  military  stylists,  Ardant  du  Picq.  Some- 
thing of  all  these  heroes  may  be  found  in  Foch ;  the  enemies 
of  France  have  already  discovered  it. 

Major  Johnston  finds  something  in  the  conditions  of 
France  at  the  time  of  Foch's  birth  to  account  for  his 
unusual  qualities.  For  he  was  born  just  as  Louis  Bona- 
parte effected  the  coup  d'etat  that  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Second  Empire: 

The  youth  of  the  future  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
armies  was  therefore  passed  during  the  brief  period  in  which 
the  Second  Empire  attempted  to  reproduce  the  military  glories 
of  the  First.  War  followed  at  intervals  almost  as  rapid  as 
during  the  reign  of  the  Great  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Military 
impressions  were  constantly  before  him  during  his  school 
years,  and  the  strongest  impression  of  all  came  just  at  the 
moment   when    the   military   career   was    opening   before   him. 

Foch  was  born  in  the  Pyrenees.  Astrologers  would 
note  that  he  was  bom  under  the  sign  of  "Leo,"  under 
which  also  Napoleon  was  born,  and  under  which  France 
herself  is  listed.  He  was  educated  in  provincial  cities, 
including  Metz,  and  "came  under  the  influence  of 
clerical  teachers,  and  it  may  be  that  it  was  then  that 
he  formed  those  strictly  religious  habits  which  he  has 
maintained  and  that  are  quite  distinctive  of  the  man." 

Precise  studies,  such  as  geometry  and  logic,  were 
his  strongest  bent,  foreshadowing  this  much,  at  least, 
of  the  attributes  which  he  has  displayed  throughout  the 
present  war.  But  there  was  also  within  him  a  notable 
well  of  human  enthusiasm  and  imagination;  and  it  was 
these  latter  characteristics  which  Major  Johnston  holds 
largely  responsible  for  Foch's  subsequent  career. 

Following  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  says  Major  John- 
ston, there  was  a  period  during  which  it  was  almost 
impossible  even  to  mention  the  name  of  Napoleon  in 
conversation : 

Then,  almost  suddenly,  in  the  thirties,  the  bars  were  raised, 
and  for  twenty  years  the  romantic  writers,  poets,  historians, 
and  novelists  let  loose  their  imagination  and  their  sometimes 
too  vivid  colors,  on  the  deeds  which  they  declared  had  im- 
mortalized France.  Thiers'  great  romance,  the  "History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  Victor  Hugo's  resonant  periods, 
Michelet's  fervid  patriotism  and  eloquence,  all  these,  and 
others  besides,  had  created  a  new  spirit  by  means  of  a  litera- 
ture of  the  most  intense  appeal.  And  a  schoolboy  with  the 
echoes  of  the  guns  of  Sebastopol  and  Solferino  ringing  in  his 
ears,  if  he  had  a  shred  of  imagination,  a  shred  of  courage, 
a  shred  of  generosity  in  his  make-up,  could  not  but  devour 
such  books.  This  was  inevitably  what  Foch  did.  He  was 
brought  up  on  -the  campaigns  of  Bonaparte,  as  related  by 
these  writers.  And  at  the  very  moment  when  he  left  his 
school  days  behind  him  and  entered  into  the  arduous  career 
of  arms,  all  the  material  for  another  chapter  in  the  history 
of   France  was  unfolded  before  his  eyes. 

Foch  obtained  his  higher  education  in  the  Ecoie 
Polytechnique,  but  for  twenty-five  years  after  gradua- 
tion there  was  nothing  notable  in  his  career.  He  be- 
came a  captain  rather  quickly,  in  1878,  passed  through 
various  army  experiences,  became  an  instructor  in  the 
Ecole  de  Guerre,  was  transferred  to  the  line  during  the 
Dreyfus  disturbances,  and  returned  _to  the  Ecole  de 
Guerre  as  a  brigadier-general  in  1907. 

It  was  in  the  latter  position  that  he  began  to  make 
his  impression  and  to  develop  the  theories  and  the  per- 
sonal influence  which  finally  led  to  his  present  respon- 
sibilities. Major  Johnston  devotes  a  chapter— too 
closely  thought  out  to  be  reflected  fairly  by  extracts— 
to  these  theories  and  influences.     He  says: 

In  Foch  what  we  find  is  a  singularly  independent  approach 
to  a  doctrine  that  is  distinctively  French.  In  his  continuous 
reference  of  military  situations  back  to  an  analysis  of  morale, 
we  always  find  a  morale  of  a  particular  type  presented  to  us. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  morale  of  Foch  himself.  .  .  .  The  charac- 
teristics of  French  military  courage  and  of  French  morale 
have  been  so  frequently  and  so  vividly  typified  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  present  war  that  they  do  not  need  to  be  spe- 
cifically set  forth.  Every  reader  will  visualize  the  sharp 
and  energetic  profile  of  the  French  fighter  in  a  form  markedly 
different  from  that  which  he  would  associate  with  the  British, 
the  American,  or  any  other  fighting  man.  With  a  touch  of 
imagination,  a  dash  of  musketeer  combativeness.  a  tendency 
towards  disputatious  logic,  and  the  dry  physique  of  the  swords- 
man,  the   French   fighting   man   tells  his   own   tale. 

Foch  does  not  hesitate  to  force  the  note  on  these  lines. 
He  adopts  such  extreme  positions  as  that  embodied  in  the 
statement  that  a  battle  is  never  materially  lost  so  long  as 
you  have  faith  in  victory. 

Quoting  a  former  pupil  of  Foch,  Major  Johnston  ob- 
serves : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Foch  did  not  disappoint  their  [the 
students']  expectation.  ...  he  impressed  them  at  once 
by  the  energy,  the  serenity,  and  the  honesty  of  his  face. 
The  forehead  was  high ;  the  nose  straight  and  finely  cut ;  the 
eyes  gray  blue  and  direct.  He  stood  motionless  while  speak- 
ing;  his  tone  was  one  of  authority  and  conviction.  . 
He  was  an  excellent  teacher  because  he  had   a  passion  for 


teaching.  He  threw  himself  bodily  into  his  task  and  made 
incredible  efforts  to  convince  his  hearers.  When  directing  a 
skeleton  or  map  manoeuvre,  he  put  his  officers  through  a  veri- 
table course  of  intellectual  gymnastics.  It  was  impossible 
to  circumvent  him  by  approximations  or  compromises ;  he 
always  held  you  up  by  his  famous :  "Now  what  is  the  point  ?" 
Yet  this  analytical  method,  pushed  to  an  extreme,  did  not 
denote  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Foch  a  hesitating  spirit.  .  .  . 
To  his  intellectual  qualities  he  adds  complete  self-mastery. 
Like  General  Joffre.  he  speaks  little. 


air  fighting  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  knights  of  old.  In 
many  ways  the  fighting  aviators  are  living  much  the  lives  of 
the  heroes  of  chivalry.  Their  warfare  is  that  of  man  to  man. 
as  much  as  were  the  combats  of  the  armor-clad  horsemen  in 
the  lists :  they  live  with  spectacular  death,  and  they  embody 
beyond  all  others  the  spirit  of  daily,  hourly  adventure. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  Lieutenant  Moltcr's  entire 
book  is  written,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  peculiarly 
and  delightfully  interesting.  It  brings  to  view  manv 
unfamiliar  phases  of  aviation,  and  more  especially  the 
human  phases.  Noting,  for  example,  that  some  of  the 
bravest  and  most  daring  men  fail  in  aviation,  although 
brilliantly  successful  in  other  branches  of  war  service, 
he  says: 

This  is  because  of  what  we  call  the  "reflex" — the  power  to 
act  instantly  and  correctly  in  the  face  of  appalling  danger,  but 
without  a  second  for  thought.  It  is  a  faculty  that  does  not 
increase  with  age — rather  diminishes.  Older  men  learned  to 
weigh  things,  they  instinctively  wait  for  second  thought.  In 
the  air  there  can  be  no  second  thought,  no  considering  of 
pros  and  cons — only  action.  So  a  boy  of  nineteen  usually 
makes  a  better  pilot  than  a  man  of  twenty-two,  and  he  better 
than   one   of  twenty-five. 

Delicate  boys,  even  those  whose  appearance  is  unrelated  in 
the  mind  with  the  endowment  of  ordinary  physical  courage, 
have  become  the  best  of  pilots.  Guynemer,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  rejected  again  and  again  by  the  army.  Among 
today's  stars  are  men  whom  the  war  found  almost  without  in- 
dividuality,   or   bordering   on   effeminacy. 

Again,  the  author  contributes  the  following  interest- 
ing sidelight : 

Aviators  are  superstitious.  Many  have  pictures,  charms, 
or  religious  medals  fixed  on  the  dash  of  their  machines  as  a 
protection  against  evil.  And  nearly  every  aviator  in  France 
wears,  chained  to  his  wrist  with  welded  chains,  little  holy 
medals  given  by  his  mother,  wife,  or  sweetheart,  without 
which  he  would  not  dare  to  fly.  These  give  him  confidence 
and  keep  him  fearless,  flaunting  death  daily,  week  in  and  week 
out,   till  the   Great  Adventure   claims  him. 

In  a  chapter  on  "Aviators  in  the  Making."  Lieu- 
tenant Molter  describes  entertainingly  and  vividly  the 
French  courses  of  training,  which  differ  from  the  Amer- 
ican and  British  chiefly  in  that  the  student  flies  alone 
from  the  very  beginning:  his  instructor  never  goes 
aloft  with  him.  The  student  is  drilled  in  a  penguin. 
which  navigates  on  land  only : 

To  the  novice  these  penguins  sometimes  seem  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil.  They  take  a  sudden  swerve  to  the  right 
or  left,  apparently  without  warning  or  reason ;  then  they 
begin  to  travel  in  circles  and  cut  all  kinds  of  wild  and  crazy 
capers.  They  seem  to  do  everything  but  travel  in  a  straight 
line  or  go  where  you  are  trying  to  steer  them.  A  balky  and 
sector  during  July  of  this  year.     They  show  how  well  !  fractious  colt  in  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  driver  has 

nothing  on  a  penguin  with  a  green  hand  trying  to  manage  it. 
Perhaps  you  have  had  the  same  experience  learning  to  ride 
a  bicycle,  wobbling  all  over  the  street  and  deliberately 
bumping  into  the  very  things  you  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Four  penguins,  driven  by  new  students,  turned  loose  in  a 
ten-acre  field,  will  furnish  more  amusement  to  the  spectators 
than  a  circus.  It  is  a  sight  always  enjoyed  by  everybody,  that 
is — everybody  except  the  students  who  are  trying  to  manage 
them. 


Foch  was  "an  enthusiast,  almost  a  fanatic.  His 
patriotism  and  his  profession  merged  into  a  splendid 
effort  of  intellect  in  which  his  students  delighted."  He 
closely  analyzed  the  German  victories  of  1870,  decided 
they  were  due  to  French  weakness,  rather  than  to  Ger- 
man superiority,  and  put  forward  his  own  conception 
of  how  battles  should  be  waged.  These  conceptions 
were  based,  in  part  at  any  rate,  upon  the  prevailing 
conceptions  of  the  high  command  of  the  French  army, 
viz.,  those  involving  "an  offensive  at  all  costs,"  but  the) 
were  tempered  and  modified  by  the  highly  individualistic 
views  which  Foch  held  as  to  morale  and  faith  in  vic- 
tory. 

Quoting  from  a  French  writer,  Major  Johnston  notes 
that- 
General  Foch  founds  the  art  of  war  on  three  basic  concep- 
tions :  the  preparation :  the  formation  of  a  mass ;  the  possi- 
bility of  multiplying  this  mass  by  movement.  Does  modern 
war,  therefore,  mean  merely  a  return  to  the  barbarian,  sub- 
merging everything  by  numbers?  No,  for  we  will  introduce 
in  the  employment  of  these  masses  a  method  by  application 
of  the  principle  of  economy  of  forces.  These  masses  will  be 
distributed  according  to  necessity  in  well-adjusted  combina- 
tions, in  time  and  in  space,  thus  affording  the  means  for 
effecting  the  concentration  of  numbers  on  the  selected  point. 

Quoting  further,  Major  Johnston  says: 

The  difficulty  is  that  you  always  have  an  opponent  opposite 
you,  who,  in  so  far  as  his  movements  are  free,  has  one  su- 
preme idea,  which  is  to  counteract  your  own.  Hence  the 
idea  of  security,  strategic  and  tactical ;  we  must  place  the 
adversary,  and  fix  him,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty 
of  action.  .  .  .  This  tactical  view  has  been  criticized  as 
somewhat  timid.  .  .  .  Foch  appeared  to  exaggerate  the 
principle  of  security.  There  has  followed  since  a  rather 
violent  reaction  against  this  doctrine.  .  .  .  But  when  the 
events  of  the  present  war  are  finally  stated  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  right. 

These  last  quotations  show  how  completely  Major 
Johnston  has  adjusted  his  appreciation,  for  they  fore- 
cast the  very  things  that  have  happened  in  connection 
with  the  offensive   of  the  Allies  in  the  Aisne-Marne 


General  Foch  was  able  to  put  into  practice  the  studies 
and  theories  of  his  lifetime. 

General  Foch  :  An  Appreciation.    By  Major  Rob- 
ert M.  Johnston,  U.  S.  N.  A.    Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin 

Company;  $1. 

■>■  

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  AIR. 


Lieutenant  Molter  Tells  Us  Something  of  the  Business  and 
Risks  of  the  War  Aviator,  ■ 


When  the  French  aviators  heard  of  the  death  and 
burial  behind  the  German  lines  of  the  great  German 
ace,  Captain  Boelke,  they  started  over  the  lines  with 
flowers  to  strew  upon  his  grave.  The  German  shrapnel 
opened  upon  them,  until  the  French  wreaths  began  to 
fall.  Then  the  firing  ceased.  The  French  craft  dipped 
close  to  the  ground,  dropped  their  flowers,  and  soared 
upward  again  and  home.  The  German  guns  were  silent 
until  the  visitors  had  disappeared. 

It  is  only  in  the  air  service  in  the  great  war  that 
such  incidents  as  this  transpire.  And  it  is  because  the 
air  service  succeeds  in  clinging  to  such  remarkable  rem- 
nants of  chivalry  that  is  otherwise  utterly  and  pitiably 
buried  that  Lieutenant  Bennett  A.  Molter  issues  a 
book  under  the  title  of  "Knights  of  the  Air." 

Lieutenant  Molter  is  one  of  the  many  Americans 
who  volunteered  for  the  Escadrille  in  France.  He 
frankly  says  that  it  was  the  romance  of  air-fighting,  its 
inherent  likeness  to  the  battle  craft  of  old,  that  en- 
ticed him.     He  says : 

I  began  reading  of  the  exploits  of  aviators.  Then  did 
imagination  again  awake.  Instead  of  faring  forth  clad  in 
shining    armor    and    mounted    on    a    fiery    charger    I    would 


Following  his  course  with  the  penguin  the  student  is 
put  on  a  three-cylinder  Bleriot,  which  will  fly,  but 
which  the  student  is  instructed  not  to  let  fly.  The 
experience,  according  to  Lieutenant  Molter,  is  not  un- 
like that  of  riding  a  bucking  broncho.     He  observes : 

It  is  one  of  the  diversions  of  the  older  students,  to  see 
"the  plane  flying  the  pilot,"  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  like 
a  bucking  broncho,  the  student  getting  "rattled"  and  losing 
his  head  simply  because,  in  his  excitement,  he  overlooks  the 
very  simple  expedient  of  shutting  off  his  motor  and  bringing 
"the  darn  thing"  to  a  stop.  The  fun  loses  none  of  its  spice 
for  the  spectators  because  to  them  it  may  he  a  case  of  "We've 
all  been  there  before,  many  a  time,  many  a  time." 

Troubles  of  the  novice  continue  through  many  varia- 
tions, and  Lieutenant  Molter  is  successful  in  making 
these  variations  most  entertaining.  Indeed,  he  lives 
well  up  to  the  title  of  his  work,  investing  everything 
with  a  delightfully  chivalric  atmosphere. 

Lieutenant  Molter's  description  of  the  first  test  of 
nerve  given  to  the  aviator  in  making  the  "vrille,"  or 
tail-spin,  is  very  thrilling : 

Sometimes  the  plane  will  hover  over  the  aerodrome,  a  mere 
speck  away  up  there  in  the  sky.  It  hovers,  circles,  and 
hovers  again,  seemingly  for  an  endless  time  as  the  pilot  is 
summoning  his  courage,  screwing  it  to  the  point  of  daring  to 
take  that  swift  dive  into  terrifying  space.  It  is  the  first  gTeat 
test  of  nerve,  deliberately  to  fall  two  or  three  thousand  feet 
perhaps.  Still  he  waits,  maybe ;  the  suspense  is  awful,  agoniz- 
ng  alike  to  himself  and  to  his  friends  below  who  are  watching 


don  fur-lined  vestments  and  ride  a  steed  of  metal,  wood,  and  him  from  the  gTound.  Maybe  he  will  begin  his  stunt,  then 
linen,  faster  than  any  horse  that  ever  touched  hoof  to  ground,  before  the  plane  really  gets  out  of  control  he  pulls  it  up, 
Felt  padded  leather  helmet  would  replace  the  one  of  steel,  ,  brings  it  back  to  control  and  hovers  over  us  again.  He  is 
there   would  be  gloves  of  wool   instead   of  gauntlets   of  mail,     fighting  the  battle  with  self,  summoning  his  pride,  his  courage, 


a   machine   gun    in   lieu    of    a    lance,    goggles   in    place   of   a 
vizor. 

He  continues,  apostrophizing  the  knights  of  old : 
Yes,  Sir  Knights,  much  of  your  spirit  and  chivalry  haw 
been  reborn  to  live  again  in  our  Knights  of  the  Air;  the 
foe  is  not  always  an  honorable  one,  but  he  must  be  met,  as 
you  met  yours,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  ignoble  stain  upon 
the   hand  that  slays. 

Again,  having  in  mind  the  allurements  imparted  by 
the  tales  of  chivalry.  Lieutenant  Molter  says  of  the  air 
service : 

The  right  to  remain  an  individual,  whether  in  life  or  in 
death  is  the  one  great  distinction  that  is  given  to  the  men  in 
the  liiost  dangerous  of  the  military  services.  Infantryman, 
artilleryman,  engineer,  all  are  swallowed  up  in  the  mass  while 
living  'and  when  the  end  comes  it  is  a  death  by  mass,  too, 
and  their  verv  graves— if  they  have  them— are  shared  with 
strangers.  Even  motorcycle  corps  and  submarine  raiders  are 
teamed  and  no  one  man  stands  or  falls  by  himself.  Avia- 
tion is  the  only  service  left  where  individual  effort  is  at  as 
great  a  premium  as  ever  and  where  success  and  failure  both 
depend  on  the  man  himself.  The  real  air  fighter,  in  spite  of 
every  sort  of  squadron  flying  and  team-work,  fights  and  wins 
or  dies — alone.  .  . 

It  is  this  distinction,  probably,   that  has  brought   into   the 


his  determination  to  do  what  may  mean  swift  death.  It  is 
a  battle  indeed,  but  he  sticks  to  it,  waiting  for  that  moment 
when  something  seems  to  say  "Go  !"  and  he  takes  the  leap. 
Down  on  the  ground  we  are  still  watching,  feeling  the  same 
emotions  that  are  whirling  through  his  brain ;  for  we,  too, 
have  been  in  the  same  predicament  and  have  experienced  the 
same   conflict   that   is  waging  within   him. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  shout,  "There  he  comes !"  He  falls, 
he  twists,  turns,  spins,  down,  down,  down,  and  then — O  God  ! 
— he  comes  out  of  it.  The  breathless  tenseness  of  these  few 
seconds  is  dreadful:  for  he  is  our  friend  and  comrade,  de.ir 
to  us  who  have  shared  with  him  cur  bread,  our  joys,  trials. 
and  sorrows  through  many  months.  We  are  on  hand  to  greet 
and  congratulate  him   when  he  lands. 

Closing  chapters  of  the  book  arc  devoted  to  "The 
Eye  Above  the  Battle."  "Famous  Fliers."  and  "America 
in  the  Air." 

Knights  of  the  Air.  By  Lieutenant  Bennett  A. 
Molter.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50  net. 


Around    Odessa    alone    there    are    200.000    German 
farmers  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  land  of  the  richest 
ernment   belongs   to   them.      In   the    Crime; 
per  cent,  of  the  land  is  in  German  hands. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Reporting  for  the  week  ended  Saturday, 
August  3d,  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House 
Association  shows  local  bank  clearings  aggre- 
gating $100,557,089.34,  as  compared  with  $98,- 
319.104.84  in  the  corresponding  week  of  1917. 
Saturday's  bank  clearings  were  $15,82S,- 
9S9.2S.  

Reporting  as  of  August  2,  1918,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  shows 
total  resources  of  $243,185,000  as  compared 
with  $255,489,000  in  the  preceding  week,  and 
total  reserves  of  $124,449,000,  as  against 
$132,1S2,000  a  week  ago.  The  gold  reserve 
now  stands  in  the  ratio  of  58.59  per  cent,  to 
net  deposits  and  note  liability,  as  compared 
with  61.10  per  cent,  last  week. 


L.  E.  Thomas  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Crocker  National  Bank  said  recently 
that  he  thought  that  the  movement  of  gold 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1918, 
ought  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  Cali- 
fornia gold  producers,  because  it  shows  that 
no  less  than  $66,438,741  was  lost  to  this  coun- 
try last  year  through  importation.  In  other 
words  the  exports  of  gold  from  the  United 
States  during  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  by 
that  amount  the  imports.  These  figures  are 
the  more  remarkable  because  the}r  compare 
with  a  gain  of  gold  through  importation  in 
the  fiscal  year  1917  of  $685,254,801,  and  with 
a  gain  of  $403,759,753  in  1916  through  im- 
portation. 

The  necessary  corollary  would  seem  to  be 
that  since  our  government  has  declared  that 
gold  is  of  vitally  essential  moment  to  the 
winning  of  the  war,  every  possible  step  should 
be  taken  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  stimu- 
late and  encourage  gold  production. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  reached  a  new 
high  record  of  $521,430,625  for  the  month  of 
July.  The  compilation  of  figures  prepared  by 
Clearing  House  officials  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness July  31st  records  an  increase  in  the  ex- 
changes for  last  month  of  $47,747,592  over 
the  previous  high-water  mark  reached  in  No-* 
vember  of  last  year,  which  was  $473,683,033. 
Clearings  for  November,  1917,  reflected  the 
payment  at  that  time  of  subscriptions  to  the 
second  Liberty  Loan. 

The  gain  in  clearings  for  last  month  over 
those  of  July,  1917,  established  somewhat  of 
a  record  in  itself,  amounting  to  $100,950,552. 
The  figures  for  July  of  last  year  were  $420,- 
480,073.  

A  report  from  Toyko  indicates  that  Jap- 
anese bankers  have  decided  to  establish  a 
Japanese-American  Bank  in  California  for 
Japanese  immigrants.  Its  capital  will  be 
$1,000,000,  to  which  Japanese  and  American 
capitalists  will  subscribe  in  equal  parts. 
While  the  head  office  will  be  in  California, 
branch  offices  probably  will  be  established  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 


The  July  monthly  commercial  letter  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  of  To- 
ronto, Canada,  says: 

"The  finance  minister  has  been  in  confer- 
ence recently  with  bankers  and  bond  dealers 
discussing  plans  for  another  war  loan,  but  no 
official  statement  has  been  .made  as  to  the 
amount  to  be  issued  or  as  to  other  details. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  terms  will 
be  similar  to  those  of  the  previous  loan,  un- 
less in  the  meantime  abnormal  conditions 
arise.  Quite  recenly  there  has  been  an  un- 
usual absorption  of  new  bond  issues  at  a  price 
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that  yields  the  investor  a  return  slightly 
lower  than  the  average  of  a  year  ago.  These 
were  permitted  on  the  ground  of  exceptional 
urgency,  but  it  is  expected  that  from  now  on, 
or  at  least  until  the  government  loan  is 
taken  up,  few  issues  will  be  allowed. 

"The  bank  statement  for  May  indicated  a 
stronger  demand  for  loans  in  Canada.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  these  loans  amounted 
to  $962,653,779  or  $12,000,000  more  than  in 
April  and  $70,000,000  more  than  a  year  ago; 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
raw  material.  Circulation  also  tends  to  ex- 
pand as  a  result  doubtless  of  the  increased 
manufacturing  activity  which  calls  for  more 
currency  to  meet  higher  payrolls. 

"Bank  clearings  which  are  not  now  inflated 
by  speculations  of  any  kind  still  remain  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  previous  years.  Railway 
earnings,  another  measure  of  business 
activity,  are  higher  than  last  year ;  this  is  due 
to  higher  rates,  the  tonage  transported  being 
about  the  same. 

"Loans  to  municipalities  reached  $57,000,- 
000  ;  this  is  an  exceptional  amount  and  is  due 
to  special  financing  by  some  of  the  large 
cities.  The  general  tendency  to  expansion  in 
this  item  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  higher 
rates  for  the  permanent  funding  of  capital 
expenditures.  Municipal  credits  are  generally 
arranged  early  in  the  spring  and  liquidated  by 
the  taxes,  which,  however,  do  not  begin  to 
come  in  until  the  middle  of  the  year. 

"Public  deposits  were  slightly  lower  than 
in  the  previous  month  and  showed  some  shift- 
ing of  funds  from  current  to  savings  accounts. 
The  aggregate  is  $147,000,000  in  excess  of  the 
total  of  a  year  ago." 


The  King  Coal  Company's  bunkering  opera- 
tions in  the  Bay  district  have  been  increased 
to  include  a  new  patron,  the  Royal  Packet 
Navigation  Company,  which  operates  a  fleet 
of  100  interisland  steamers  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  four  transpacific  liners  between 
Batavia    and    San    Francisco. 

The  big  steamers  will  be  bunkered  here  and 
coal  enough  to  supply  the  smaller  ships  will 
be  carried  back  to   Batavia  by  them. 

The  local  officers  of  the  company  at  26S 
Market  Street  are  under  the  management  of 
J.    H.   A.    Backer. 

Mr.  William  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  talking 
on  speculative  investments,  in  which  one  ex- 
pects a  high  return  on  money  with  the  possi- 
bility of  a  large  increase  in  capital,  said: 
"In  my  opinion  the  art  of  investing  money 
safely  with  a  maximum  return  of  income, 
unless  instinctive  in  the  individual,  is  most 
difficult  to  acquire.  What  is  known  as  com- 
mon horse  sense  seems  to  me  to  be  almost 
axiomatic  in  the  art  of  investing  money. 

"This  faculty  was  possessed  to  a  wonderful 
degree  by  the  late  J.  B.  Haggin,  and,  combined 
with  his  long  experience  in  the  mining  field, 
made  him  a  master  in  this  department  oi 
investments.  Some  friends  of  mine  came  to 
me  a  few  years  ago  with  a  copper  proposition, 
and  as  I  knew  Mr.  Haggin  well,  I  raced  across 
to  him  at  once  to  ask  his  advice.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  thorough  and  painstaking 
w-ay  in  which  he  took  the  matter  up,  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  advice  he  gave  me.  It 
is  certainly  applicable  to  all  mining  invest- 
ments, and  new  oil  propositions  as  well. 
After  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  going  over 
a  most  wonderful  set  of  maps  that  he  had  of 
the  region  where  this  mine  was  located,  he 
delivered  the  following  opinion  'There  is  a 
gfeat  risk  of  losing  money  in  this  proposition 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  copper  ore  in 
this  locality  is  very  uncertain,  and  I  know 
can  not  be  developed  in  sufficient  values  to 
warrant  the  expense  that  must  be  met  to  make 
a  copper  proposition  a  success.'  He  then 
turned  to  me  and  said,  'My  boy,  whenever  any 
one  comes  to  you  with  a  mining  proposition, 
just  think  of  this:  If  you  were  to  place  all 
of  the  mineralized  wealth  of  the  world  in  one 
spot  and  then  put  all  of  the  rest  of  the  earth 
in  another,  the  comparison  between  the  two 
would  be  as  the  point  of  a  needle  to,  well,  say 
the  moon  ;  and  if  you  want  to  make  money  in 
mining  you  have  to  get  on  the  point  of  that 
needle.' 

"There  is  a  type  of  man  who  is  always 
seeing  things  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  rest  of  us  are  unable  to  perceive.  Russell 
Conwell's  great  lecture,  'Acres  of  Diamonds' 
illustrates  this  wonderfully.  The  discovery  of 
one  of  the  great  gold  mines  of  Nevada  was 
brought  about  by  this  sort  of  an  individual. 
He  was  a  man  in  the  cattle  business  in  Chi- 
cago, and  had  probably  never  seen  a  mine. 
He  grubstaked  two  miners,  who  went  out  to 
a  spot  which  had  looked  to  them  as  if  it 
might  develop  into  a  mine.  They  worked 
for  some  time,  and  after  sinking  a  shaft 
75  or  100  feet  deep  and  spending  all  of  the 
money  that  the  Chicago  man  had  advanced, 
decided  that  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
gold  from  that  particular  location.  They  sent 
for  him  to  come  out,  thinking  that  they  might 
interest  him  in  another  prospect.  They  took 
him  down  the  shaft  to  show  him  how  the  vein 
had  pinched  out.  Coming  up,  when  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  top,  he  called  out,  'Hold, 


stop  the  bucket ;  lower  a  little,'  and  pulling  | 
the  bucket  over  to  the  side,  he  took  out  his  1 
knife  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  what  the 
black  streak  was.  He  gouged  out  a  few 
chunks  and  put  them  in  his  pocket.  That 
night  they  assayed  them  and  found  a  high 
percentage  of  gold.  That  was  the  first  time 
gold  was  found  in  black  ore.  The  next  day 
they  went  down  with  mining  tools  and  found 
that  the  small  streak  that  had  caught  the 
watchful  eye  of  this  cattle  man  and  aroused 
his  curiosity  opened  out  like  a  fan.  These 
men  took  out  about  six  million  dollars  of  gold 
before  a  company  was  even  organized. 

"Then  there  is  the  occasional  case  of  pure 
luck,  where  neither  knowledge  nor  experience, 
trained  eyesight  nor  inquiring  curiosity,  plays 
a  party. 

"In  my  experience,  however,'*  said  Mr. 
Woodin,  "successful  speculative  investments 
made  by  any  of  these  three  classes  of  men 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Unfortunately,  such  in- 
vestments become  oh /vestments  with  most  of 
us. '  After  all,  the  safest  plan  to  pursue  is  to 
put  surplus  earnings  in  high-grade  investment 
bonds.  Although  the  return  of  income  may 
not  seem  so  large  and  the  chance  for  appre- 
ciation of  the  capital  may  not  be  so  great,  yet 
the  much  greater  risk  of  losing  all  your  prin  • 
cipal  is  largely  reduced,  and  thai,  after  all. 
is  the  consideration  of  greatest  importance 
for  most  of  us.  At  this  time  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  wonderful  opportunities  for  safe  and 
conservative  investments  in  this  line  of  se- 
curities."— The    World's   Work. 


The  adoption  of  a  new  life  insurance  plan 
by  the  Dohrmann  Commercial  Company  for 
the  benefit  of  its  employees  has  been  an- 
nounced to   become  effective  August   1.    1918. 

The  policy  of  the  insurance  plan  is  to  give 
the  family  dependents  of  its  people  a  protec- 
tion against  the  death  of  the  family  wage- 
earner,  without  one  cent  of  cost  and  without 
contribution  from  his  or  her  salary.  The 
company,  and  its  affiliated  companies,  assume 
the  entire  financial  burden,  without  any  tax 
or  expense  to  the  worker. 

The  plan  of  fixing  the  amount  of  insurance 
at  the  sum  equal  to  one  year's  salary  (with 
limitations)  has  been  evolved  after  very  care- 
ful study  of  plans  and  methods  of  the  largest 
institutions    in    the    United    States. 

This  plan  is  justified  by  this  fact:  the 
amount  of  salary  paid  is  based  on  three 
things — length  of  service,  value  of  service, 
and  class  of  service.  Therefore,  if  any  one 
in  the  company's  service  dies,  the  amount  of 
insurance  paid  is  in  full  proportion  to  all  of 
these   three   basic    considerations. 

The  company  does  not  carry  this  insurance 
in  any  insurance  company  and  does  not  by 
this  plan  constitute  itself  an  insurance  com- 
pany. The  payments  will  be  made  as  required 
from  the  "Welfare  Fund,"  and  supplemented 
when  necessary  by  the  B.  Nathan  and  F.  W. 
Dohrmann  Relief  and  Pension  Fund,  and  the 
Blanca  W.  Paulsen  Relief  and   Pension  Fund. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  were  the  successful  bid- 
ders for  $14,000  Mussel  Slough  School  Dis- 
trict 6  per  cent,  bonds  recently  offered  at 
public  auction.  The  district,  which  is  located 
in  Kings  County,  is  in  the  heart  of  an  agri- 
cultural district,  has  a  net  debt  of  but  4  per 
cent,  of  its  assessed  valuation.  The  bonds 
mature  in  from  one  to  ten  years  and  are  of- 
fered to  investors  on  a  basis  to  yield  5.25  per 
cent,  on  the  investment. 

Upwards  of  $70,000,000  of  industrial  bonds 
were  placed  with  investment  interests  in  this 
country  last  week.  The  generous  yields  of- 
fered was  the  bait  that  loosened  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  investor.  When  one  can  place 
his  money  to  net  7j4  to  8  per  cent,  on  rela- 
tively short-term  paper  of  unquestioned  safety 
even  higher  income  taxes  fail  to  prevent  im- 
mediate response.  Earnings  of  individuals, 
where  not  disastrously  affected  by  war  con- 
ditions, have  in  the  majority  of  cases  in- 
creased. War  appropriations  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  total  thirty  billions  of  dollars. 
This  is  on  top  of  nearly  nineteen  billions  last 
year,  and  though  "profiteering,"  so-called,  is 
repudiated  officially,  almost  every  war  con- 
tract will  include  a  very  desirable  profit. 

The  money  situation  is  alluded  to  fre- 
quently as  a  good  reason  why  the  stock  mar- 
ket can  not  go  up  very  far  as  a  whole.  Yet 
there  are  thousands  of  investors  who  don't 
know  how  to  use  their  surplus  funds  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  by  picking  up  industrial 
stocks  that  yield  8  to  15  per  cent.,  have  book 
values  50  to  150  per  cent,  above  the  market, 
and  are  earning  at  an  annual  rate  of  half 
what  they  sell  for.  This  can  not  be  said,  of 
course,  of  all  stocks,  but  there  are  so  many 
it  fits  that  the  investor — "speculative  in- 
vestor," if  you  wish — has  seldom  seen  so  rich 
a  field. 

The  money  market  will  take  care  of  itself 
with  a  little  help  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Crop-moving  time  will  have  its  re- 
quirements, but  the  farming  element  is  dis- 
posed to  market  his  produce  rapidly,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  big  surpluses  to  be  carried 
by  bank  accommodations. 

The    war    news    could    scarcely    be    better. 
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Foch's  counter-offensive  is  but  the  prelimi- 
nary to  bigger  things  to  come.  The  rapid 
progress  of  the  American  soldier  from  ihe 
rawest  of  the  raw  to  a  match  for  the  Kaiser's 
best  "impregnables,"  is  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture that  foretells  the  doom  of  the  German 
dream  of  conquest.  Lied  to  by  their  rulers, 
lured  to  suffer  by  the  hope  of  great  world 
pilferings  promised  them,  soapless  and  un- 
clean, ragged  and  almost  starving,  miserable 
to  the  last  degree,  how  long  will  it  be  before 
Berlin  will  hatch  its  Dantons  and  Robes- 
pierres?  And  the  cholera  is  at  the  gate. 
German  "system"  has  been  held  up  as  a  model 
for  the  world.  German  "discipline"  has  been 
exploited  as  100  per  cent,  efficient.  But  the 
proportion  of  Germans  who  can  be  "fooled  all 
the  time"  has  been  fast  diminishing  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  it  is  only  a  step  from 
discipline  to  revolution.  Austria  is  done  for 
already,  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  their 
radical  differences  over  the  spoils  of  war. 
But  to  slack  up  in  war  endeavors  would  be 
one  good  way  to  cause  the  war's  continuance, 
so  that  we  go  ahead  preparing  for  1919  and 
1920  and  the  years  that  follow. 

The  tax  measures  will  cut  down  profits  seri- 
ously for  some  corporations,  but  will  not 
affect  the  profits  already  piled  up.  And  there 
are  not  a  few  industrial  concerns  that  will  be 
found  earning  more  this  year  than  last.  A 
big  item  in  many  annual  reports  is  the  stead- 
ily decreasing  interest  charges.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  vast  number  of  debt-free  corpora- 
tions to  start  the  post-war  campaign  for  for- 
eign trade. 

The  government  authorities  seem  to  be  a 
long  time  at  arriving  at  an  understanding  re- 
garding the  railway  contracts.  Fair  treat- 
ment is  all  that  stock-holding  interests  desire. 
That  is  also  what  the  government  should  be 
certain  of  according.  The  tendency  of  rates 
allowed  to  be  charged  by  public  utility  con- 
cerns is  definitely  upward  as  a  proper  reflec- 
tion of  the  enormously  increased  expenses  of 
operation. — Town   Topics. 


More  than  $3,500,000,000  has  been  col- 
lected in  internal  revenue  taxes,  including 
income  and  excess-profits  taxes,  for  the  fiscal 
year.  This  exceeds  by  over  $100,000,000 
the  estimates  made  a  few  months  ago,  and  by 
over  $200,000,000  the  estimates  made  a  year 
ago  when  the  revenue  measures  were  passed 
by  Congress. 

The  success  in  collecting  this  large  revenue 
is  attributed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to 
the  patriotism  and  cooperation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  promptly  and  cheerfully  meet; 
ing  the  war  burdens  imposed  upon  them. 


With  another  credit  of  $100,000,000  to  Italy 
and  $9,000,000  more  to  Belgium  the  credits 
advanced  by  the  United  States  to  our  allies 
now   total    $6,3S0,000,000. 
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Protect  Your  Family 

"THE  WESfcOAST  LIFE" 

Paid  in  Death  Claims  in  1917 

$37,607.93 

On  Policies  less  than  one  year  old. 

Each  of  these  policy-holders  had  heen  ex- 
amined and  they  had  been  pronounced  First 
Class  Risks  within  the  year.  In  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  life  insurance  was  the 
entire  estate. 

Nearly  100,000  satisfied  policy-holders  attest 
the  value  of  "West  Coast  Service." 

Expert  advice  concerning  your  insurance  es- 
tate fully  and  freely  given  upon  request. 

Address  your  own   home  company: 

WEST  COAST-SAN  FRANCISCO 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President. 

WEST  COAST    BUILDINC 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CONDITIONS   ABROAD. 

Otto  Kahn  on  European  Conditions. 

(Otto  H.  Kahn  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  has 
just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  abroad. 
While  in  Europe  Mr.  Kahn  had  long  inter- 
views with  the  King  of  Spain,  Prime  Minister 
Lloyd-George,  and  the  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  as  well  as  statesmen  and  generals  at 
the  head  of  the  activities  of  all  of  the  im- 
portant allies.  In  response  to  requests  for  his 
impressions  in  Europe,  Mr.  Kahn  made  the 
following  statement  to  a  New  York  Times 
representative.) 

I  have  been  to  England  and  Spain  and  all 
through  France,  where,  thanks  to  the  courtesy 
of  General  Pershing,  I  visited  the  American 
front  and  all  the  American  bases  and  prin- 
cipal lines  of  communication.  I  had  occasion 
to  talk  with  many  of  the  leading  personages 
in   England,   France,    and   Spain. 

I  was  immensely  impressed  by  the  spirit  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  magnitude  and  efficiency 
in  all  directions  of  her  war  effort,  which  has 
not,  perhaps,  been  generally  appreciated  as 
yet  at  its  full  value. 

As  a  business  man,  I  was  naturally  able  to 
realize  best  their  organization  for  the  business 
side  of  war.  They  have  drafted  their  best 
business  brains  everywhere  into  the  service  of 
the  government.  Their  supply,  transportation, 
manufacturing,  and  salvage  systems,  for  in- 
stance,  are   marvels   of  business   organization. 

Andrew  Weir,  director-general  of  supplies, 
and,  among  other  things,  in  charge  of  the 
army  salvage  system,  was  good  enough  to 
show  and  explain  to  me  his  methods  of  opera- 
tion. He  told  me  that  in  the  space  of  three 
years  he  will  have  saved  to  the  nation 
through  salvage,  or,  rather,  in  effect  created 
for  the  nation,  $500,000,000  out  of  things 
which  formerly  went  into  the  scrap  heap. 

Our  army  is  engaged  in  similar  work, 
though  it  has  not  yet,  of  course,  attained  the 
magnitude  of  the  British.  If  we  find  ways  of 
applying  after  the  war  systematically  in  civil 
life  the  lessons  now  being  learned  as  to  the 
use  and  value  of  materials  heretofore  con- 
sidered absolute  waste,  the  possibility  of  the 
creation  of  wealth  by  that  means  in  our  coun- 
try   almost    staggers    the    imagination. 

The  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  our  boys  over  there  and  to 
make  the  present  comradeship  in  arms  a  last- 
ing, deep,  and  cordial  friendship  between  the 
two  nations  is  strikingly  manifest  throughout 
the  land,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.     I  be- 
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lieve  the  importance  of  meeting  them  in  the 
same  spirit,  sincerely,  wholeheartedly,  and 
without  reservation,  can  not  be  overestimated. 

Whatever  betide,  the  world  will  be  safe  fof 
peace,  humanity,  and  liberty  as  long  as  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain,  understanding  and 
trusting  one  another,  stand  on  guard.  The 
world  will  not  be  safe  otherwise  for  any  length 
of  time.  If  she  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity once  more,  Germany,  by  subtle  and 
open  means,  may  be  expected  to  try  again  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  between  America 
and  England  after  the  war,  as  she  did  for  so 
many  years  before  the  war. 

France  is  superb  beyond  words.  I  happened 
to  be  in  Paris  during  the  two  weeks  beginning 
May  27th,  when  the  Germans  broke  through 
at  the  Chemin  des  Dames  and  came  within 
about  forty  miles  of  Paris,  when  there  was  a 
long-range  bombardment  of  Paris  almost  daily 
and  air  raids  practically  every  night.  Yet 
life  and  business  in  Paris  went  on  as  before; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  excite- 
ment, let  alone  fear.  A  good  many  men  sent 
their  womenfolk  and  children  away;  other 
measures  of  prudence  were  taken  to  guard 
against  contingencies,  but  there  was  absolute 
calm    and   sangfroid. 

It  was  only  the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at 
the  magnificent  fighting  and  far-reaching  suc- 
cess early  last  June  of  the  Americans  hur- 
riedly thrown  into  the  battle  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Chateau  Thierry  which  showed  how 
great  had  been  the  strain,  how  tense  the 
nerves  underneath  the  outer  calm.  It  is  a 
soul-stirring  story- — the  story  of  that  relatively 
small  American  force  rushing  forward  at  a 
very  critical  moment  and  turning  the  tide  by 
throwing  itself  upon  the  enemy  with  irresist- 
ible dash  and  bravery.  When  the  full  account 
of  the  war  comes  to  be  written  it  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  that  that  action,  in  its  psy- 
chological and  strategic  consequences,  was 
among  its  determining  events. 

What  the  men — and  women,  too — of  France 
have  done  of  heroism  and  resolutely  and  un- 
complainingly borne  of  sacrifice  these  last 
four  years  forms  one  of  the  very  noblest 
chapters  in  the  world's  history.  The  entire 
civilized  world  owes  a  debt  to  France  which 
it  can  never  repay.  She  has,  indeed,  become 
the  sacred  soil  of  humanity. 

It  is  touching  to  observe  on  every  hand 
the  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  French 
people  toward  America.  In  France,  as  well  as 
in  England,  there  is  the  most  warm-hearted 
and  admiring  recognition  of  the  idealism  and 
unselfishness  of  America's  aims  and  attitude 
under  President  Wilson's  leadership.  And 
their  admiration  for  the  valor,  the  fighting 
capacities,  and  the  conduct  of  our  troops 
knows   no  bounds. 

It  was  interesting  and  significant  to  notice 
how  universally  the  French  look  to  us  for 
commercial  cooperation  after  the  war. 
Through  our  army's  constructive  activities 
they  have  seen  at  work  on  their  own  soil  a 
race  in  which  tradition,  surroundings,  and  the 
principles  and  methods  of  personal  initiative 
and  individual  enterprise  have  developed  dar- 
ing, resourcefulness,  self-reliance,  adapt- 
ability, and  short-cut  methods.  They  want  us 
to  join  our  qualities  with  their  qualities  and 
their   opportunities. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  seem  in  so  old  a 
country,  France  offers  many  and  great  com- 
mercial opportunities  quite  apart  from  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  Moreover,  their  col- 
onies are  an  empire  of  immense  resources  and 
vast  potential  wealth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  paternalistic  con- 
trol of  enterprise  and  industry,  which  is  a 
necessary  measure  in  war-time,  will  not  be 
permitted  in  our  country  to  grow  into  a  per- 
manent feature  of  our  governmental  system, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  fetters  now- 
placed  upon  private  initiative  and  personal  in- 
centive will  be  removed  and  the  genius  of 
American  individual  enterprise  set  free  again, 
with  due  regard,  be  it  understood,  for  the 
welfare  and  opportunities  of  the  masses  of 
the  people  and  for  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
protect  those  least  able  to  protect  themselves 
and  to  prevent  exploitation  or  oppression,  un- 
due privilege,  and  unfair  practices. 

At  a  time  when  the  unprecedented  upheaval 
of  the  war  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  turgid 
thought  and  well-meant,  though  shallow,  sen- 
timent, finding  expression  in  crude  socialistic 
preachings  and  proposals  in  other  countries, 
including  our  own,  the  French  people,  with 
the  proverbial  lucidity  of  their  mental 
processes  and  their  clear  recognition  of  the 
realities  of  things,  are  turning  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fostering  and  stimulating  personal  ef- 
fort and  enterprise  and  private  initiative  after 
the  war.  They  have  tried  bureaucratic  regime 
and  governmental  centralization  for  many 
years,  and,  on  the  whole,  their  expressions 
indicate  that  they  see  little  reason  to  be  par- 
ticularly gratified  with  the  results  of  that  sys- 
tem. 

As  to  Spain,  although  German  intrigue,  un- 
scrupulous plotting  and  propaganda  are  ram- 
pant, the  widely  prevalent  impression  that  her 
people  are  predominantly  pro-German  is  er- 
roneous. Spain  is  neutral  and  means  to  re- 
main out  of  the  war,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
her  sympathies,  on  the  whole,  are  more  pro- 


Ally    than    otherwise    and    can    be    made    still 
more  so. 

The  developments  incident  to  the  war  have 
greatly  strengthened,  together  with  the  eco- 
nomic position  and  prosperity,  the  national 
consciousness  of  Spain.  Their  policy  is  Spain 
for  the  Spaniards.  They  don't  intend  after 
the  war  to  be  the  tail  to  the  kite  of  any  na- 
tion or  group  of  nations. 

The  prevailing  sentiment  is  friendly  to 
America,  and  I  am  convinced  that  with  un- 
derstanding, tact,  and  sympathy  toward  Spain 
coupled  with  a  reasonably  liberal  policy  in 
furnishing  her  the  raw  materials  and  other 
things  she  needs  from  us,  we  can  obtain 
everything  from  her  which  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  a  friendly  disposed  neutral. 

Several  plans  are  under  contemplation  for 
closer  and  more  active  relationship  between 
America  and  .Spain  after  the  war,  which  is 
greatly  to  be  welcomed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  both  people. 

The  Germans  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned 
to  secure  to  their  industries  and  commerce 
after  the  war  an  advantageous,  influential, 
and  permanent  footing  in  Spain,  which  coun- 
try, owing  to  its  geographic  and  economic 
situation,  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  field  of 
activity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  not 
delay  too  long  in  laying  at  least  the  ground 
work  for  the  adequate  assertion  of  American 
enterprise  in  Spain.  The  country  offers  a 
number  of  commercial  opportunities  and  great 
natural  advantages,  apart  from  being  replete 
with   beauty   and   interest. 

I  can  not  find  words  to  express  the  depth 
and  intensity  of  my  admiration  for  the  spirit, 
the  morale,  and  the  achievements  of  the 
American  army.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  our 
boys  and  their  leaders  without  using  language 
which  may  sound  rhapsodical,  and  which  yet 
is  no  more  than  the  bald  and  sober  truth.  I 
met  a  great  many  officers  and  men  on  the 
boat  going  over  to  Europe,  at  our  army  bases, 
along  the  lines  of  communication,  and  at  the 
front. 

Everywhere  I  found  the  same  simple  and 
unostentatious,  yet  grim  and  iron  determina- 
tion to  hold  life  cheap  for  the  honor  and 
glory  and  safety  of  'America  ;  everywhere  the 
some  modest,  sympathetic,  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing, and  keen  and  quick-witted  adaptability; 
everywhere  the  same  note  of  splendid  and 
eager  courage,  of  willing  discipline  and 
service,  of  uncomplaining  endurance  under 
hardships  and  discomforts,  of  buoyant  good 
nature  and  humor,  of  clean  and  kindly- 
thought  and  feeling. 

There  is  grateful  acknowledgment  in  the 
army  of  many  things  admirably  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  men.  And  there  is  universal 
thankfulness  that,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly- 
possible  to  prevent  it,  the  home  authorities 
have  not  permitted  politics  to  touch  the  army, 
and  that  merit  is  sought  for,  recognized,  and 
rewarded. 

I  did  not  hear  a  single  real  complaint  ex- 
cept on  one  minor  score — and  on  that  the 
complaint  is  almost  unanimous — namely,  the 
stiff  color  and  general  inappropriateness  and 
discomfort  of  our  army  uniform,  which,  by 
the  universal  verdict  of  our  own  men  and  of 
those  of  other  nations,  is  both  the  least  well- 
appearing  and  the  least  practical  of  all  uni- 
forms. There  is  also  some  grumbling  about 
the  dilatoriness  in  making  payment  to  sol- 
diers and  about  the  slowness  with  which  mail 
is  handled — the  latter  a  really  serious  griev- 
ance, for  prompt  and  frequent  communica- 
tions from  and  with  home  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  morale  of  the  army. 

In  addition  to  the  magnificent  record  our 
army  has  already  made  as  a  fighting  force, 
and  the  promise,  amply  warranted,  of  further 
great  achievement,  the  capacity  which  our 
West  Pointers  in  command  of  the  great  army 
bases  have  demonstrated  for  far-sighted, 
broad-visioned,  boldly-conceived  planning,  for 
constructive  work  and  for  efficient  business 
organization  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous. 

I  am  pretty  familiar  with  big  organization 
work,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  which  im- 
pressed me  more,  and  very  few  things,  in- 
deed, which  impressed  me  as  much,  as  the 
work  planned,  executed,  and  administered  at 
the  harbors,  at  our  bases,  and  along  our  line 
of  supplies  by  that  great  chief,  General 
Pershing,  and  the  officers  whom  he  has  placed 
in  direct  charge.  Nor  have  I  met  any  wiser 
or  better  posted  or  more  hard-working  men 
than  those  at  the  head  of  special  departments 
of  the  army  with  whom  I  had  occasion  to 
come  into  contact. 

And  from  what  I  have  seen  elsewhere  the 
same  spirit  of  devoted  and  unselfish  service 
and  of  intense,  unsparing,  ceaseless  effort  per- 
vades the  navy. 

An  immense  debt  of  gratitude  and  recogni- 
tion is  due  from  the  nation  to  its  defenders. 
They  have  won  golden  opinions  wherever  they 
have  been  in  Europe,  they  have  been  a  reve- 
lation to  other  nations,  they  have  shed  lustre 
upon  the  name  of  America. 

No  American  can  see  what  our  army  and 
navy  are  doing  in  Europe  in  the  way  of  fight- 
ing, of  planning,  constructing,  administering, 
no  one  can  see  their  morale,  spirit,  and  be- 
havior without  being  deeply  thrilled  with 
pride  and  gratitude. 


No  American  can  come  in  touch  with  the 
affectionate  admiration,  with  the  trust  and 
faith  of  the  Allied  nations  toward  our  country 
without  feeling  even  more  profoundly  and 
reverently  than  before  the  high  privilege  of 
being  an  American  citizen,  and  without  being 
stirred  by  a  solemn  sense  of  the  obligation  to 
do  whatever  he  individually  may  be  capable 
of  doing,  to  prove  himself  a  worthy  servant 
of  the  great  republic  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace,  and  an  earnest  and  sincere  helper,  how- 
ever modestly  and  humbly,  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  her  high  ideals  and  lofty  mission. 

Swedish  electricians  have  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting carbon  from  tar  and  converting  it 
into  light  carbons  and  furnace  crucibles. 


The  Voluntary  Trust 

By  putting  part  or  all  of  your  property  in 
a   voluntary  or   "living"   trust  you   can — 

Protect  your  principal  and  be  assured 
an  income  during  life. 

Make  provision  for  your  family  or 
other  dependents  during  your  life  or 
afterwards. 

Be  relieved  of  important  details  in 
caring  for  your  property. 

Reserve  the  right  of  supervision, 
should  you  desire. 

Arrange  for  emergency  payments  of 
principal  while  you  are  living  or  after 
your  death. 

In  fact,  you  can  make  almost  any  provision 
as  to  disposing  of  either  principal  or  income 
under   a  voluntary  trust. 

Our  officers  will  give  you,  either  by  personal 
conference  or  by  letter,  further  information  re- 
garding the  trust  provisions  that  will  best  suit 
your  requirements. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Two  Interesting  War  Books 
THE  FIGHTING  FLEETS 

The  first  authorized  account  of  our 
naval  activities  "  Over  There." 

By  Ralph  D.  Paine 

Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 

HIGH  ADVENTURE 


By  James  Norman  Hall 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 


Joe. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Colonel  House. 
Colonel  House  has  found  his  Boswell  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith, 
already  well  known  as  a  war  historian.  Mr. 
Smith  gives  us  some  300  pages  of  biography, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  and  only  raising  of  the 
veil  upon  a  somewhat  mysterious  personality 
we  must  be  content  to  leave  its  accuracy  as 
well  as  its  judgments  to  the  illumination  of 
coming  events.  None  the  less  it  may  be  said 
that  Mr.  Smith  writes  as  a  panegyrist,  and  to 
this  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  so  long 
as  the  record  remains  unimpugned. 

Nearly  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  Colonel 
House's  earlier  political  activities.  This  seems 
much  too  large  an  allotment.  So  far  as  the 
public  is  concerned  Colonel  House  did  not 
begin  to  live  until  he  was  associated  with  the 
war. 

This  epoch,  so  far  as  the  present  vol- 
ume is  concerned,  began  with  the  difficul- 
ties in  Mexico.  We  are  told  that  the  Presi- 
dent clearly  foresaw  the  European  struggle 
and  that  the  guiding  principles  of  his  Mexican 
policy  was  the  necessity  to  preserve  a  free 
hand  in  the  mighty  events  that  he  knew  to 
be  impending.  Colonel  House  was  sent  to 
Europe  early  in  1914  with  the  double  object 
of  explaining  the  presidential  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  seizure  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of 
using  all  possible  efforts  to  avert  the  Eu- 
ropean war.  But  we  are  not  told  why  the 
functions  of  the  regular  embassies  were  thus 
superseded  by  an  ex-oMcio  emissary,  as  had 
previously  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mexico 
by  the  dispatch  of  Dr.  William  Bayard  Hale 
and  others. 

Colonel  House  on  his  arrival  in  Europe  was 
faced  by  the  disconcerting  facts  that  Ger- 
many was  determined  upon  war  and  that  Eng- 
land and  France  refused  to  believe  in  that 
determination  or  to  be  warned  in  time.  He 
met  a  dead  wall  of  blank  incredulity,  and 
practically  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of 
preparation  until  the  storm  broke. 

Into  the  President's  efforts  to  make  peace, 
his  attitude  toward  the  belligerents,  there  is 
no  need  here  to  enter.  The  author  is  not 
writing  a  political  history,  but  a  political 
biography;  and  a  series  of  events  about  which 
hundreds  of  books  will  eventually  be  written 
is  here  dismissed  with  a  few  pages.  But  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  pages  of  unquali- 
fied laudation.  That  there  should  be  room 
for  criticism  is  hardly  even  considered. 

We  are  interestingly  told  that  the  term, 
"The  Freedom  of  the  Seas,"  was  first  used  by 
Colonel  House  and  that  "he  meant  a  literal, 
unlimited  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  would 
imply  the  safety  of  merchantmen  in  enemy 
ports  on  the  declaration  of  war ;  the  safety, 
not  only  of  food  cargoes,  but  cargoes  of  actual 
contraband ;  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the 
world's  ocean-borne  commerce  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  widely  dispersed  war."  No  won- 
der Germany  eagerly  adopted  such  a  doctrine 
as  this.  Colonel  House,  we  are  told,  had  in 
mind  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  Doubtless  he  had.  None  the  less  if 
this  doctrine  had  been  accepted  by  the  Allies 
there  could  have  been  no  blockade  of  German 
ports,  and  Germany  would  easily  have  won 
the  war  two  years  ago.  This  is  almost  ad- 
mitted by  the  author  when  he  says  that  by 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  Germany  "ruined 
the  promising  chances  of  escape  from  the 
British  blockade  which  Colonel  House  had 
offered  her."  Colonel  House  had  no  power  to 
offer  anything  whatsoever  to  Germany  at  that 
time,  although  his  somewhat  obsequious  biog- 
rapher seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  a  sort 
of   world   plenipotentiary. 

Colonel  House  made  many  trips  to  Eur- 
rope,  and  among  his  achievements  may  be 
cited  he  unification  of  the  Allied  command. 
We  <\irry  away  with  us  the  impression  of  a 
vigor  ms,  shrewd,  capable,  and  silent  man, 
uler  straightforward,  and  sincere.  But  we 
if  his  reputation  will  be  enhanced  by  a 
iOgrrphy    that    is    almost    supercilious    in    its 


assumption  of  the  infallibility,  not  only  of 
Colonel  House  himself,  but  of  all  Adminis- 
tration policies. 

The  Real  Colonel  House.  By  Arthur  D. 
Howden  Smith.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 

The  Joyful  Years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  those  joyful  years  re- 
ferred to  by  F.  T.  Wawn  in  his  delightful 
story  of  that  name  are  during  the  season 
when  mortals  yearn  and  repine  and  revolt  al- 
most in  equal  measure  with  their  capacity  for 
joy.  Youth,  of  course  is  the  truest  season 
of  joy,  and  also  of  enjoyment.  Mr.  Wawn 
has  recognized  this  with  sympathetic  charm, 
when  he  interprets  for  us  the  soul  of  a  youth 
and  a  maid.  But  neither  has  he  forgotten 
how  youth  sorrows  when  it  fails  to  seize  the 
happiness  manifestly  designed  for  it  by  na- 
ture. 

There  are  no  tragedies  in  "The  Joyful 
Years."  Instead,  fortuitous  events  or  revela- 
tions are  developed  which  one  by  one  relieve 
the  reader  of  his  uneasy  anticipation  of  mis- 
fortune. For  he  becomes  attached  to  pure- 
hearted,  tender-souled,  sensitive,  idealistic 
Peter,  and  to  lovely  Cynthia,  who  has  faith 
and   courage. 

Mr.  Wawn  adores  beauty,  and  he  makes 
his  readers  enjoy  it  with  him.  Whether  it 
be  the  beauty  of  a  harmoniously  ordered  in- 
interior,  or  of  a  woman,  or  outdoor  nature, 
he  brings  it  before  us  vividly,  and  is  per- 
petually making  us  recognize  the  deliciousness 
of  a  sun-showered  morning  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea,  of  the  curve  of  a  woman's  cheek  and 
the  fringe  of  her  lashes,  or  of  the  tingling  air 
during   a   wild   mountain   climb   in   Yorkshire. 

The  story  is  told  in  leisurely  vein,  some 
few  chapters  having  almost  a  guide-book 
flavor.  The  dark  shadow  of  the  war  falls 
at  the  end,  but  not  with  too  heavy  a  weight 
on  the  individuals  to  whom  we  have  become 
attached,  and  Peter's  impressions  in  the 
trenches  and  during  battle  are  given  with 
that  dream-like  particularity  which  makes  us 
wonder  if  the  author  is  not  reliving  his  own 
impressions. 

There  are  other  sides  to  the  book  ;  aspects 
if  life  among  the  prosperous  middle  class  of 
London  ;  a  rather  striking  character  study  of 
an  Irish  poet  who  is  complicated  but  lovable. 
And  all  through  the  book  one  is  penetrated 
with  a  perception  of  how  deeply  an  English- 
man loves  the  rural  beauty  of  the  tight  little 
isle  that  has  so  dauntlessly  drawn  upon  its 
resources  to  defeat  the  foe. 

The  Toyful  Years.  By  F.  T.  Wawn.  New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Psychical    Research. 

Already  there  is  an  enormous  library  on 
matters  of  psychic  research,  and  it  grows 
steadily  larger,  but  without  any  great  increase 
of  wisdom.  Instances  of  dreams,  telepathy, 
and  clairvoyance  are  surprisingly  similar, 
whether  we  find  them  in  the  reports  of  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  or  in  such 
volumes  as  the  present  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Hill. 
One  might  almost  assume  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  their  nature  and  so  avoid  the  repe- 
tition of  stories  that  are  nearly  identical  ex- 
cept in  names  and  places.  We  seem  now  to 
have  enough  facts,  and  to  have  arrived  at  a 
stage  that  might  be  wholly  given  to  theory 
and    elucidation. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hill  gives  us  both  fact 
and  theory,  the  former  unsubstantiated,  and 
the  latter  usually  unsatisfactory.  There  is 
not  one  of  these  phenomena  attributed  by  Mr. 
Hill  to  post-mortem  communication  that  is 
not  explicable  upon  other  grounds  more  con- 
sonant with  the  probabilities,  indeed  one 
might  almost  say  with  the  decencies.  The 
mysteries  of  psychical  research  are  not  to  be 
solved  by  the  selection  of  a  few  striking  cases 
with  haphazard  and  superficial  guesses  at 
their  meaning.  The  dog  who  recognizes  "his 
master's  voice"  in  the  phonograph  probably 
thinks  that  the  evidence  of  his  master's 
proximity  is  overwhelming.  A  human  being 
unacquainted  with  the  phonograph  would 
probably  think  the  same  in  the  absence  of 
the  more  obscure  but  negative  facts.  Almost 
anything  can  be  proved  by  a  selection  of  the 
evidence.  What  we  need  is,  not  selection,  but 
synthesis. 

Man  Is  a  Spirit.  By  J.  Arthur  Hill.  New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 


National  Honor. 

A  certain  stupid  order  of  mind  likes  to  as- 
sociate war  with  economic  advantage.  It  is 
usually  the  gross  mind,  the  mind  that  reduces 
all  things  to  the  denomination  of  money,  that 
can  conceive  of  no  other  yardstick  for  the 
measurement  of  values.  It  should  be  evident 
enough  that  war  with  its  wholesale  destruc- 
tion can  not  bring  economic  advantage  to 
either  victors  or  vanquished.  Nations  do  not 
go  to  war  in  the  hope  of  gain.  They  go  to 
war  in  spite  of  the  certainty  of  loss.  Gain 
is  the  last  of  all  considerations.  Ruinous 
sacrifices  are  willingly  incurred  for  the  grati- 
fication of  sentiment  and  passion. 

National  honor  is  the  name  usually  given  to 
sentiment  and  passion,  and  it  is  for  this  that 
nations  fight,  and  for  nothing  else.     Sometimes 


the  conception  of  honor  is  real  and  lofty. 
It  includes  an  ideal,  such  as  freedom  and 
justice.  Usually  it  indicates  no  more  than 
pride,  vanity,  conceit,  and  rivalry.  Treitschke 
said  that  to  oppress  the  Alsatians  was  a  mat- 
ter of  national  honor.  L.  S-  Wolff  says  that 
even  a  dead  sailor  may  affect  a  nation's  honor. 
Bismarck  said  that  the  war  with  France  in 
pursuance  of  German  unity  was  a  matter  of 
honor.  Obviously  the  task  of  the  day  is  to 
define  honor  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  false 
ideas  about  honor  shall  be  allowed  to  invoke 
war. 

Here  we  may  leave  the  reader  to  the  guid-' 
ance  of  the  author.  He  asks  if  national  honor 
can  be  involved  in  any  question  of  national 
selfishness,  if  a  nation  can  be  compelled  by 
honor  to  seek  advantage  at  the  cost  of  an- 
other nation.  His  text  is  President  Wilson's 
utterance  that  "it  is  clear  that  nations  in  the 
future  must  be  governed  by  the  same  code  of 
honor  that  we  demand  of  individuals." 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  here  is  a  death 
thrust  at  all  the  baser  conceptions  of  patriot- 
ism. We  demand  of  the  individual  that  he 
shall  not  be  grossly  selfish,  that  he  shall  not 
be  unjust,  that  he  shall  not  seek  his  own 
ends  by  fraud,  or  deception,  or  cruelty,  or 
acts  that  are  against  the  public  welfare,  that 
he  shall  not  defend  wrongdoing  or  palliate 
it.  We  do  not  allow  him  to  adapt  to  his  own 
interests  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  "My  coun- 
try, right  or  wrong."  This  is  disgraceful  in 
the  individual.  Is  it  less  disgraceful  in  the 
nation?  Mr.  Perla  writes  persuasively  and 
with  a  command  of  historical  material.  His 
book  deserves  to  be  read. 

What  Is  National  Honor?  By  Leo  Peila. 
New   York:    The   Macmillan   Company;   $1.50. 


The  Problem  of  the  Soul. 

Edward  Holmes,  whose  boldly  original 
writings  on  religion  and  education  have  at- 
tracted widespread  and  deserved  attention, 
now  gives  us  another  volume  in  the  attempt 
to  discriminate  between  the  forces  of  heredity 
and  environment.  He  finds  much  in  human 
capacity  that  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  nei- 
ther one  nor  the  other,  and  so  he  is  led  into 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  the  human 
soul,  and  the  illimitable  powers  that  await 
the  summons  of  favoring  conditions.  Mr. 
Holmes  adopts  the  theory  of  preexistence  as 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem,  the  storing 
up  in  some  field  of  subconsciousness — if  so 
indefensible  a  term  must  be  used — of  experi- 
ences that  may  become  available  under  right 
methods.  So  far  from  being  at  the  mercy  of 
inherited  tendencies,  each  human  being  is 
free  "to  range  at  will  through  the  world 
which  consciousness  opens  to  him,  and  to 
develop  himself  in  response  to  its  manifold 
influences  by  drawing  upon  the  reserves  of 
potentiality  that  surge  up,  when  called  upon 
to  energize,  out  of  the  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  the  soul."  Theories  of  this  sort  are 
not  yet  aggressive,  but  we  suspect  that  they 
are  held  far  more  generally  than  is  usually 
supposed. 

The  Problem  of  the  Soul.  By  Edmond 
Holmes.     New  York:   E.  P.   Dutton  &   Co.;  $1. 


The  Three-Cornered  Hat. 

Spanish  fiction  is  almost  unknown  in  Amer- 
ica, but  it  will  become  both  known  and  en- 
joyed if  we  have  many  such  good  transla- 
tions of  good  stories  as  this  one.  "The 
Three-Cornered  Hat"  is  a  veritable  riot  of  fun 
of  the  healthiest  kind,  a  comedy  ef  errors, 
misunderstandings,  disguises,  personations, 
and  coincidences  centring  around  the  miller 
and  his  pretty  wife  and  involving  the  dignity 
of  the  Corregidor  and  the  officialism  of  the 
village.  We  have  a  picture  of  the  Spanish 
village  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  probably 
it  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  the  Spanish 
village  of  today,  perhaps  with  some  of  the 
rural  innocence  rubbed  away  and  an  infusion 
of  discontent  and  resentment.  Such  stories 
as  this  help  us  to  understand  the  Spanish 
character  and  they  should  therefore  be  wel- 
comed in   the   cause   of  international   amities. 

The  Three-Cornered  Hat.  By  Pedro  A.  de 
Alarcon.  Translated  by  Jacob  S.  Fassett,  Jr. 
New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.25. 


*  Irish  Poems. 
Those  who  love  the  verse  of  Norreys  Jeph- 
son  O'Conor  will  find  some  excellent  speci- 
mens in  this  little  volume.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  among  them  is  the  poem  in  memory  of 
Francis  Ledwidge,  the  Irish  poet  who  was 
killed  in  France,  a  finely  delicate  piece  of 
music.  There  is  also  a  rendering  of  the  early 
Irish  story  of  the  maiden  Etain,  and  a  little 
play  founded  on  Irish  folk  lore,  "Cormac's 
Christmas."  The  author  gives  us  modern 
Irish  poetry  at  its  best  and  we  are  grateful 
for  his  memorable  little  volume. 

Songs  of  the  Celtic  Past.      By  Norreys  Jeph- 
son    O'Conor.      New   York:    John    Lane    Company; 

$1.25.  _ 

-  Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Henri  Barbusse,  author  of  "Under  Fire," 
was  a  writer  of  high  standing  when  France 
was  attacked  by  Germany.  Barbusse  at  once 
laid  aside  all  matters  and  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  French  army.  He  fought  for 
eighteen   months,    thus   demonstrating   his   pa- 
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triotism  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Bar- 
busse as  a  result  of  his  eighteen  months  of 
terrible  exposure  in  the  trenches  has  con- 
tracted a  serious  and  painful  disease  which 
has   so   far  proved   incurable. 

Arnold  Bennett,  whose  latest  novel,  "The 
Pretty  Lady,"  has  attained  a  sale  of  over 
twenty  thousand  copies  in  England,  has,  it  is 
reported  from  London,  recently  taken  charge 
of   British   propaganda   for   France. 

Captain  Louis  Keene,  author  of  "Crumps," 
who  went  overseas  with  one  of  the  first 
Canadian  regiments,  was  invalided  home,  and 
later  became  one  of  the  military  instructors 
at  Dartmouth  College,  has  again  gone  to  the 
front.  "I'm  on  my  way  overseas  with  a 
draft,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher, 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  "and  I  am 
taking  the  last  opportunity  of  writing  this  be- 
fore the  ship  leaves  to  go  across.  Good-by 
and   Cheero  !"  is  his  characteristic  farewell. 


One    of    England's    largest    veterinary    hos- 
pitals is  now  run   entirely  by  women. 
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SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

Twenty-Sixth  Year  Begins  Sept.  22 

Catalogue  on  request. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, 
address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M,,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
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DtAlNfc     jLHOUL    Santa  Barbara      :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thachers',  St.  Mark's, 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andover,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Rklingv 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  life  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Seventh  Year  Opens  Sept.  4th 

An  ACCREDITED  Day  School  for  Boys  of  all  Ages    . 
Military     drill;     playgrounds     for     supervised 
athletics. 

A  few  boarding  pupils  live  with   one  of  the 
masters. 

GEORGE  SABINE   POTTER, 

Head   Master. 


THE  CORA  L.  WILLIAMS  INSTITUTE 

For  Creative  Education 
Thousand  Oaks       -     -      Berkeley,  California 

The  Institute  announces  that  it  is  ready  to  en- 
roll a  limited  number  of  children  and  young 
people  in  its  schools.  These  schools  are  designed 
as  working  models  for  the  new  education.  Beauti- 
ful natural  environment,  open  spaces  and  a  broad 
outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men  and  women. 
Both  day  and  boarding  pupils. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  WhitelRook. 

The  usual  detective  story  concerns  itself 
only  with  crime  and  its  motives,  but  here 
we  have  a  stage  of  the  widest  dimensions 
and  filled  with  all  sorts  of  people.  Sir  Robert 
Grimwood  is  found  dead  after  playing  a  game 
of  chess,  and  a  rook  is  mysteriously  missing 
from  the  board.  Lady  Grimwood  has  good 
cause  to  hate  her  husband,  and,  moreover, 
she  has  a  lover,  but  they  manage  to  evade 
suspicion,  although  they  fall  victim  to  a  mys- 
terious blackmailer.  Lady  Grimwood's  lover, 
who  is  a  soldier,  eventually  finds  himself  in 
a  besieged  Indian  fortress,  where  he  falls  in 
love  with  another  woman,  who  happens  to  be 
his  guest  at  the  moment  when  the  hill  tribes 
declare  war.  There  is  a  particularly  good  de- 
scription of  the  fight  and  then  we  find  our- 
selves back  again  in  England  and  gradually 
solving  the  mystery  of  Sir  Robert's  death. 
So  far  as  the  detective  part  of  the  story  is 
concerned  we  feel  that  the  author  has  hit  be- 
low the  belt  by  the  introduction  of  incredible 
events.  The  reader  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
run    for   his    money,   but   he   gets   none   here. 

The  White  Rook.  By  J.  B.  Harris-Burland. 
New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.35. 


The  Fighters. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  great  deal  is  being 
done  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  army, 
but  every  one  does  not  know  the  extent  to 
which  this  is  a  matter  of  government  so- 
licitude and  organization.  The  drill  routine 
is  of  course  taken  for  granted,  but  drill  by 
itself  is  no  guarantee  of  comfort  or  happi- 
ness. These  must  be  secured  by  athletics, 
recreation,  games,  singing,  and  a  hundred 
other  ways  that  need  not  be  specified. 

This  little  book  by  Edward  Frank  Allen 
was  written  under  the  supervision  of  Ray- 
mond B.  Fosdick,  chairman  of  the  war  and 
navy  departments  commissions  on  training 
camp  activities.  It  describes  the  many  fea- 
tures of  a  beneficent  work  that  makes  for  that 
vague,  intangible,  but  intensely  real  some- 
thing that  is  called  morale.  It  may  be  recom- 
mended to  parents  who  picture  their  sons  as 
lonely  and  uncared  for.  The  illustrations  are 
particularly  good. 

Keeping  Oua  Fighters  Fit.  By  Edward  Frank 
Allen.     New   York:  The  Century  Company;   $1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 
A    Polish    Manual.      Edited    by    J.    F.    Freese, 
M.  A.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
For   self-tuition. 

Save  It  foe  Winter.  By  Frederick  Frye 
Rockwell.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

A  practical  manual  for  food  preservation. 

Minniglen.       By     Agnes    and     Egerton     Castle. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Military    Law.      By    Lieutenant-Colonel    Sisson 
C.  Pratt.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.25. 
Its  procedure  and  practice. 

A  History  of  the  Great  War.  By  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $2. 

Volume  III.  The  British  campaign  in  France 
and  Flanders,   1916. 

An  Englishwoman's  Home.  By  Mrs.  A.  Bur- 
nett Smith  (Annie  S.  Swan).  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company;  $1.35. 

A  revelation   to  the  women  of  America. 

The  Great  Crusade.  By  the  Right  Honorable 
David  Lloyd-George,  M.  P.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran   Company;   $1.50. 

Extracts  from  speeches  delivered  during  the 
war. 

Patriotic  Pageants  of  Today.  By  Josephine 
Thorp  and  Rosamond  Kimball.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.;  $1. 

Four  pageants. 

Camps  and  Trails  in  China.  By  Roy  Chap- 
man Andrews  and  Yvette  Borup  Andrews.  New 
York:    D.    Appleton  &  Co.;    $3. 

A  travel  book. 

A   Royal    Prisoner.      By    Pierre    Souvestre   and 
Marcel  Alain.      New   York:    Brentano's;    $1.40. 
A  detective  story. 

The  Court  of  Belshazzar.     By  Earl  Williams. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Trade  of  Tomorrow.  By  Ernest  J.  P. 
Benin.     New  York:   E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  plea  for  the  admission  of  labor  to  a  place 
in  the  Constitution. 

Municipal  Housecleaning.  By  William  Park 
Capes  and  Jeannie  R.  Carpenter.  New  York:  E. 
P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $6. 

The  experience  of  American  cities  with  munici- 
pal problems. 

High  Altars.  By  John  Oxenbam.  New  York: 
George   H.    Doran    Company;    50   cents. 

Narratives  and  impressions  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders. 

General   Post.      By  J.    E.    Harold   Terry.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  comedy  in  three   acts. 

The  Desert  Campaign.  By  W.  T.  Massey. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

The  story   of  the    Egyptian    expeditionary    force. 

The  Hive.      By  Will   Levington  Comfort.     New 
York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
"A  book  of  eager  vision." 


THE  DIVING  TANK. 

In  his  latest  book  of  stories  about  war  as 
it  is  in  the  war  zone,  "Front  Lines"  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.),  Boyd  Cable  tells  this  tale 
about  "The  Diving  Tank."  It  will  interest- 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have  seen 
the  British  tank  "Britannia"  on  its  travels  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  will  arouse  in  many 
minds  the  question  as  to  whether  the  British 
Tommy  deserves  more  credit  for  his  fighting 
qualities  or  for  his  powers  of  invention.  For 
although  Boyd  Cable's  stories  are  in  one  sense 
more  or  less  fictional  they  are  all  based  on 
facts  and  are  true  pictures  of  both  life  and 
character.  Boyd  Cable,  whose  real  name  is 
Captain  Ewart,  knows  these  thoroughly,  for 
he  has  been  at  the  front  as  a  fighting  man 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  with  merely 
brief  respites  for  convalescence  or  for  impor- 
tant service  at  home.  This  is  his  tank  story  : 
"His  majesty's  landship  'Hotstuff'  was  busy 
rebunkering  and  refilling  ammunition  in  a 
nicely  secluded  spot  under  the  lee  of  a  clus- 
ter of  jagged  stumps  that  had  once  been 
trees,  while  her  skipper  walked  round  her 
and  made  a  careful  examination  of  her  skin. 
He  found  neither  crack,  dent,  nor  damage  to 
anything  deeper  than  the  paintwork.  'All  com- 
plete,' was  reported  to  him,  and  he  and  his 
crew  proceeded  to  dine  off  bully  beef,  bis- 
cuits, and  uncooked  prunes.  The  meal  was 
interrupted  by  a  motor-cyclist,  who  had  to 
leave  his  cycle  on  the  roadside  and  plow  on 
foot  through  the  sticky  mud  to  the  'Hot- 
stuff's'  anchorage,  with  a  written  message. 
Chewing  a  dry  prune,  the  skipper  consulted 
his  map  and  pricked  off  a  course.  The  sig- 
nal dispatch  rider  had  approached  the  crew 
with  a  deep  desire  to  improve  his  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  tanks.  But  the  crew  of  the 
'Hotstuff,'  with  the  warnings  of  many  months 
soaked  into  their  marrows,  were  more  baffling 
in  their  fullness  than  the  deepest  silence 
would  have  been." 

Then  follows  a  conversation  in  which  the 
crew  of  the  tank  tell  in  detail  the  amazing 
feats  their  landship  has  done.  The  dispatch 
rider  is  a  bit  suspicious,  but  he  apparently 
swallows  it  all  until  they  begin  to  tell  him 
about  the  experience  of  being  towed  across 
the  Channel  and  one  of  them  admits  that  she 
makes  "a  rotten  bad  seaboat."  He  wants  to 
know  more  and  one  of  them  continues : 

"Mind  you,  we're  not  designed  for  long 
voyages  under  our  own  power.  I  dunno  as 
I  ought  to  be  talkin'  about  it  though.  It's 
a  little  surprise  we're  savin'  up  for  the  Hun 
when  we  gets  to  the  Rhine.  Wait  till  he  sees 
the  tanks  swim  it  and  walk  up  the  cliffs  on 
the  other  side !  I  believe  we're  takin'  a  turn 
down  across  the  river  an'  canal,"  he  went  on 
as  the  tank  prepared  to  leave.  "If  you  follow 
us  you'll  most  likely  see  us  do  a  practice 
swim  or  two." 

The  dispatch  rider  watched  the  tank  get 
under  way  and  returned  to  his  motor-bike 
wondering  whether  he  wrould  be  the  greater 
fool — in  believing  or  refusing  to  believe.  As 
he  saw  her  plowing  through  the  sticky  mud 
and  lumbering  across  a  wide  ditch  he  said  to 
himself,  "I  believe  she  can  swim,  or  stand  on 
her  head,  or  eat  peas  off  a  knife.  She  looks 
human-intelligent  enough  for  anything." 

"But  the  'Hotstuff,' "  the  author  goes  on, 
"on  that  particular  trip  was  to  display  little 
enough  intelligence,  but  instead  an  almost  hu- 
man perversity,  adding  nothing  to  her  battle 
honors,  but  very  much  to  her  skipper's  and 
crew's  already  crowded  vocabulary  of  strong 
language."  She  developed  engine  trouble,  and 
the  author  tells  at  some  length  what  happened 
as  she  stood  for  four  hours  in  a  main  thor- 
oughfare to  the  firing  line,  while  her  crew 
labored  with  her  and  passing  cars,  lorries, 
wagons,  and  horses  plastered  her  with  mud. 
Finally  she  pulled  out  of  the  quagmire  and 
lumbered  back  home.  The  next  morning, 
after  the  crew  had  spent  the  night  on  her  in- 
ternal troubles,  and  had  had  no  time  to  clean 
up  her  outside,  the  same  dispatch  rider  came 
with  another  message.  The  author  con- 
tinuues  : 

"The  dispatch  rider  stared  at  the  tank. 
'Looks  as  if  she  wanted  her  face  washed,'  he 
remarked.  'What  has  she  been  up  to  ?  You 
said  she  was  going  swimming.  She  doesn't 
look  much  as  if  she'd  had  a  bath  lately !' 
His  former  glib  informant  straightened  a 
weary  back,  checked  a  tart  reply,  and  spoke 
with  an  excellent  simulation  of  cheeriness. 
'Didn't  you  come  an'  watch  us  yesterday, 
then  ?'  he  said.  'Well,  you  missed  a  treat — 
brand-new  dodge  our  Old  Man  has  invented 
hisself.  When  we  got  'er  in  the  canal  we 
closed  all  ports,  elevated  our  periscope  an" 
new  telescopic  air-toob,  submerged,  and  sank 
to  the  bottom.  An'  she  walked  four  meas- 
ured miles  under  water  along  the  bottom  o' 
the  canal.  That' — and  he  waved  his  hand 
toward  the  mud-hidden  'Hotstuff' — 'is  where 
she  got  all  the  mud  from.'  And  to  this  day 
that  dispatch  rider  doesn't  know  whether  his 
informant  told  him  a  gorgeous  truth  or  a  still 
more  gorgeous  lie." 


SHASTA  WATER    FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Diamonds  in  a  Coffin. 

During  the  campaign  against  the  Germans 
in  Southwest  Africa  there  were  very  many 
remarkable  incidents  that  have  not  been  put 
on  record,  but  none  more  surprising  than  the 
discovery  of  $500,000  worth  of  diamonds  in  a 
coffin    (says  the   Los  Angeles   Times). 

When  the  country  was  finally  surrendered 
to 'General  Botha  all  German  government  as- 
sets became  the  property  of  the  Union  gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa.  On  going  through 
the  books  of  the  late  administration  there 
seemed  to  be  a  large  number  of  diamonds 
unaccounted  for,  and  just  where  these 
precious  little  pieces  of  quartz  were  no  one 
seemed  to  know ;  or  if  they  did  know  they 
did  not  wish  to  say,  hoping  for  the  day  when 
the  country  would  be  restored  to  the  original 
owners  and  the  diamonds  with  it. 

A  British  intelligence  officer  was  given  the 
task  of  rounding  up  these  wanderers,  but  no 
trace  could  be  found,  hunt  as  he  would.  At 
last  he  got  a  clue,  though  it  seemed  a  very 
poor  one ;  he  had  already  been  reduced  to  the 
state  of  probing  anything  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. 

He  heard  there  had  been  a  funeral  just 
before  the  British  appeared  on  the  scene;  of 
course  a  funeral  was  not  an  uncommon  event, 
but     there     were     some     uncommon     circum- 


stances connected  with  it.  South  Africa  has 
a  climate  that  demands  early  funerals,  but 
in  spite  of  this  a  German  private  soldier  had 
been  brought  into  the  town  from  some  dis- 
tance on  the  veld  to  be  buried.  Such  respect 
seemed  unusual,  but  inquiry  proved  the 
funeral  to  have  been  all  in  order,  even  to  the 
service  of  the  chaplain ;  and  yet  the  officer 
wondered. 

He  obtained  a  permit  and  had  the  body 
exhumed.  No  tomb  of  the  Pharaohs  ever 
yielded  such  a  prize,  for  there  lay  the  dia- 
monds  with    their   makeweight   of  junk. 

Needless  to  say  it  was  not  long  before  the 
diamonds  were  placed  where  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  given  another  Christian  burial, 
and  the  treasury  of  the  Union  was  the  richer 
by   a   substantial   sum. 


The  German  courts  have  just  decided  that 
a  hotel  is  not  responsible  for  the  theft  of 
shoes  left  outside  guests'  bedrooms  for  clean- 
ing. The  courts  decreed  that  under  present 
conditions  in  Germany  shoes  must  be  con- 
sidered as  "valuables"  and  should  be  as  care- 
fully guarded  by  their  owners  as  if  they  were 
cash  or  jewelry.  A  guest  whose  shoes  were 
stolen  in  a  Cologne  hotel  sued  the  proprietor 
in   vain    for  seventy   marks'   damages. 


An  astute  American  electrician  has  invented 
a  device  by  which  to  fight  the  Huns  with 
streams  of  electricity  shot  through  a  hose. 
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"BILLETED" 


They  are  always  high  days  and  holidays 
when  certain  professional  people  come  to 
town  ;  notably  Otis  Skinner,  the  Henry  Miller 
companies,  and  Margaret  Anglin.  And  last 
Monday  night  it  seemed  like  old  times.  I 
mean  the  old  times  when  Margaret  Anglin 
used  to  come  out  as  leading  lady  with  New 
York  companies  of  the  finest  quality  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  latest  Arthur  Pinero 
and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  plays.  Those  were 
plays  that  dealt  with  the  fascinating  life — at 
least,  as  represented  in  fiction  or  drama — of 
the  English  upper  classes.  It  is  an  indica- 
tion, you  might  say,  of  innate  snobbery  t0 
be  so  entertained  by  seeing  representations 
of  that  luxurious,  prosperous,  and  well- 
ordered  life.  I  do  not  think  so.  But,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  entertained  w:e  are,  or  a 
certain  element,  at  least,  of  the  American 
public,  some  of  -whom  have  dipped  into  that 
life,  while  others  are  interested  by  its  nov- 
elty. For,  indeed,  the  British  upper  classes 
made  a  sort  of  fairyland  for  themselves.  The 
aristocracy  of  no  other  nation  had  their  lives 
so  systematically  laid  out  in  lines  of  luxury 
and  pleasure.  And  it  seemed  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  working  classes,  wTho  have 
always,  up  to  recent  times,  loved  a  lord,  and 
who  were  only  too  eager  to  have  their  sons 
and  daughters  trained  to  steep  in  still  greater 
luxury  those  lilies  of  the  vast  English  pleasure 
fields  who  toiled  not,  nor  spun. 

And  nowr  that  life  has  changed,  and  perhaps 
forever  passed  away;  or  at  least  certain 
phases  of  it.  And  better  it  wTill  be  for  hu- 
manity, whose  motto  should  be,  "The  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number."  Yet  still  hu- 
manity will  look  with  admiring  appreciation 
on  highly-placed  people  arrogating  to  them- 
selves a  selective  code  and  a  carefully  monop- 
olized power  of  excluding  any  but  the  elect 
of  the  earth.  We  know  not  what  the  future 
holds,  but  if  that  life  does  pass,  there  will 
be  a  romantic,  semi -regretful  interest  attached 
to  its  memory,  such  as  we  feel  in  reading  of 
the  semi-feudal  profusion  and  luxury  in  old 
Southern  homes  during  the  ante-bellum  days 
of  the  'fifties.  "What  we  appreciate  particu- 
larly, how7ever,  in  plays  of  this  type  is  the  in- 
terest attached  to  the  kind  of  people,  with 
their  unconsciously  trained  social  charm,  that 
are  developed  by  the  life. 

"Billeted"  shows  us  a  modified  view  of  this 
life  and  the  people  who  lived  it,  with  just  a 
suggestion  of  war  in  the  background,  with  two 
fine,  upstanding,  khakied  warriors  billeted  on 
Betty  Taradine,  whose  servant  staff  is  cut 
down  to  two  on  account  of  war-time  exigen- 
cies. 

Nevertheless  there  is  no  more  than  an  ounce 
or  two  of  seriousness  in  the  play.  Theau<. 
audiences  simply  won't  have  it  during  the 
war.  Since  there  is  so  much  care  and  sad- 
ness, during  these  troublous  times,  in  real 
life,  with  crushing  sorrow  awaiting  many 
hearts,  they  must  have  food  for  laughter.  And 
"Billeted"  provides  it  in  generous  measure. 
The  first  act  is  undiluted  delight.  Those 
charming  people  are  getting  placed,  and  we 
are  all  busily  engaged  in  falling  in  love  with 
Betty.  Delectable,  frivolous,  lovable  Betty,  as 
determinedly  keen  for  amusement  as  the 
people  across  the  footlights;  Betty,  attractive 
instance  of  the  eternal  feminine;  the  woman 
of  much  tact,  little  discretion,  and  no  sense 
whatever  of  money  value,  but  who  possesses 
an  impulsive  nature,  a  kind  heart,  and  an  abid- 
ing charm. 

And  how  enjoyable  it  was  to  sit  with  one's 
eyes  riveted  on  Margaret  Anglin,  so  that  not 
a  word,  or  look,  or  inflection  should  escape; 
for  she  is  a  past  mistress  of  all  those  delicate 
arts  of  acting  by  which,  the  player  conveys 
sudden  moods,  or  momentary  flashes  of  feel- 
ing; it  might  be  pettishness,  dismay,  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  vengeful  feminine  pin-prick,  fol- 
lowed by  sudden  compunctions  or  feminine 
curiosity  as  to  whether  it  has  pierced  the  vul- 
nerable spot. 

Yes.  it  is  a  truly  delightful  atmosphere  that 
in  "Billeted,"  because  the  play  chronicles  the 
ways,  the  sayings  and  doings,  the  social  arts 
and  graces  of  a  people,  who,  serious  as  the\ 
are  at  the  core,  and  often  regarded  by  the 
alert  and  versatile  French  as  rather  heavy 
i  stodgy,  know,  as  knows  no  other  people, 
i  playtime  of  life  when  circum- 

is  atmosphere  Margaret  Anglin 
the  familiarity  of  old  acquaintance- 


ship. Who  better  than  she,  of  all  the  actresses 
on  the  American  stage  today,  is  equipped  to 
give  histrionic  expression  to  the  women  of 
Betty  Taradine's  type,  and  in  the  environmenl 
lived  by  Betty? 

For  my  part  during  the  first  act  I  was  in  a 
state  of  absolutely  blissful  enjoyment.  With 
the  perennial  charm  and  authentic  art  of  Miss 
Anglin — who,  by  the  way,  looked  very  hand- 
some and  was  marvelously  groomed  and  rav- 
ishingly  gowned — with  the  air  of  bubbling 
youth  and  loquacious  joy  in  life  which  was 
expressed  by  Phyllis  Birkett  in  her  at- 
tractively girlish  impersonation  of  Pen,  and 
with  the  coming  on  of  the  two  officers,  Cap- 
tain Rymill  as  played  by  Fred  Eric,  with  the 
lordly  air  of  the  woman-conqueror,  and 
Colonel  Preedy,  so  simple  and  natural  in  his 
khaki  that  one  completely  forgot  that  he  was 
other  than  he  seemed  to  be,  one  felt  one's 
self  in  goodly  company  indeed.  More  es- 
pecially as  the  play,  which  is  the  work  of  F. 
Tennyson  Jesse,  niece  to  the  great  poet  whose 
name  she  bears,  and  H.  M.  Harwood,  is  an 
expert  piece  of  craftsmanship,  and  written  with 
a  pleasing  flow  of  sparkling  wit  and  genuine 
humor. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  comedy  progressed 
both  humor  and  action  thinned  out  somewhat. 
But  the  charm  and  thorough  delicate  art  with 
which  the  players  so  fascinatingly  sustained 
the  delightful  atmosphere  already  established 
wooed  us  successfully  into  overlooking  that 
fact.  It  was  more  as  if  the  audaciously  high 
spirits  of  a  particularly  agreeable  group  of 
people  had  subsided  just  a  little,  but  still  re- 
fused to  even  hint  at  ebbing  away. 

It  is  always  rather  difficult  to  imagine  a 
play  detached  from  a  group  of  players  who  fit 
into  it  with  such  peculiar  felicity.  There 
were  so  many  evidences  of  humorous  compre- 
hension of  human  character  on  the  part  of 
the  authors :  the  serious-mindedness  of  the 
maid,  who  carried  her  aura  of  conscientious- 
ness visibly ;  the  vicar,  with  his  subterranean 
enjoyment  of  life  overlaid  by  an  air  of  pro- 
fessional decorum,  and,  at  appropriate  mo- 
ments, by  a  clerical  melancholy;  these  two 
roles  being  particularly  well  played  by  Mar- 
garet Hoffman  and  Roland  Rushton.  There 
was  also  the  inquisitive  Miss  Liptrott,  sister 
of  the  vicar,  who  was  vaguely  spiteful  and 
busily  futile ;  and  the  perplexed  and  machine- 
like bank  official  engulfed  and  enwinded  by 
the  soft  and  sinuous  fetters  of  an  unbusiness- 
like woman  absolutely  lacking  in  logic. 
These  two  roles,  cleverly  represented  by  Sally 
Williams  and  Ralph  Kemmet,  were  utilized  to 
supply  the  disturbing  motives  of  the  piece,  the 
principal  one  being  Betty's  rooted  inability 
to  comprehend  anything  about  money  but  the 
rich   satisfaction   of  spending  it. 

This  motive  is  handled  by  the  two  authors 
with  a  rich  comprehension  of  the  unexplored 
abysses  of  vagueness  concerning  money  and 
business  of  which  the  mind  of  a  charming 
woman  like  Betty  is  capable.  Of  course 
women  of  that  kind  are  always  taken  care  of. 
And  one  heaves  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  that 
fate,  with  its  usual  benevolence  toward  people 
of  that  type,  intervened  at  a  critical  moment 
in  Betty's  career.  And  as  we  depart  we  find 
ourselves  vaguely  envying  Betty's  kind  of 
woman,  who  live  their  lives  and  go  to  their 
graves  without  any  real  experience  of  carkmg 
care. 


CHINA  AT  THE   CORT. 


China,  in  spite  of  her  benevolent  attitude 
toward  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of 
an  army  of  agricultural  workers  in  France, 
and  in  spite  of  the  rumored  union  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  troops  on  the  newly  forming 
Siberian  front,  can  not  be  said  to  be  in  the 
war.  Yet,  even  with  war  for  the  supreme 
absorption,  the  interest  attached  to  that  vast 
yet  inert,  slowly  growing  potentiality  among 
nations  is  very-  keen.  It  is  dimly  penetrating 
America  that  we  do  not  yet  know.  China,  in 
spite  of  there  being  numerous  representatives 
of  its  coolie  population  all  over  the  country. 

China  is  something  of  a  mystery.  She  does 
not  know  herself,  and  no  man  outside  of 
China,  and  perhaps  no  one  in,  knows  her: 
not  even  the  Japanese.  Read  "Changing 
China,"  by  Ross,  and  you  will  get  one  point 
of  view;  the  insight  of  a  man  who  has  studied 
the  character  of  a  really  worthy  people,  and 
pointed  out  the  hampering  and  restricting 
effect  of  fatally  rooted  traditions.  Read  vari- 
ous books  of  travel  and  you  have  the  purely 
superficial  view.  Read  some  of  the  many 
modern  up-to-date  books  and  you  learn  of 
the  amazing  advance  of  the  industrial  era  in 
China;  while  still  other  writers  see  nothing 
but  the  obstinacy  of  a  besotted  race  prevent- 
ing the  enterprise  of  foreign  nations  from 
developing  the  enormous  natural  resources  of 
the  country. 

But  go  to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Cort,  and 
perhaps  you  will  more  clearly  understand  why 
there  is  no  united  national  feeling  in  China. 
For  one  comes  away  with  a  particularly  keen 
perception  of  the  daily  terrible  struggle  of 
the  vast  hordes  of  laborers  in  China  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  ■  a  struggle  that 
deadens  any  feeling  but  the  mere  instinct  td 
live. 

The   Brodsky  pictures   give   many  views   of 


the  great  cities,  with  their  fine  residence 
quarters,  and  huge  stone  building  erected 
through  foreign  wealth  and  enterprise  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Beside  views  of 
Shanghai,  Canton,  Hongkong,  and  Soochow 
there  is  a  series  of  pictures  showing  the  in- 
terior of  the  Forbidden  City.  There  are  as 
many  phases  of  Chinese  life  revealed  as  pos- 
sible ;  schools,  street  scenes,  hives  of  indus- 
try, the  devastation  wrought  by  a  typhoon, 
the  fishing  industry  in  operation.  There  are 
views  of  the  crowded  river  life  of  China, 
scenes  showing  how  much  the  labor  of  the 
women  is  utilized  for  active  and  heavy  tasks 
only  done  by  men  in  the  centres  of  more 
modern  civilization.  And  above  all  in  these 
photographs  that  picture  the  life  of  the  masses 
in  the  densely  populated  territories  we  are 
shown  what  a  terrific  grind  existence  is  for 
the  twelve-cent-a-day  coolie.  We  see  how 
almost  universally  primitive  methods  of  labor 
are  followed  in  China  because  of  the  cheap- 
ness of  coolie  labor.  We  see  two  men  carry- 
ing a  huge  block  of  stone  weighing  fourteen 
hundred  pounds ;  and  teams  of  burden  as 
they  haul  the  heavily  laden  two-wheeled 
trucks.  So  terrible  are  the  revelations  of  the 
terrific  strain  put  upon  these  poor  wretches 
by  untoward  fate  that  the  work  of  the  jin- 
riksha  men  seems  enviable  in  comparison. 
Although  when  one  sees  a  lordly  European, 
clothed  in  white  duck  and  lolling  at  his  ease 
in  his  jinriksha,  which  the  lecturer  calls  the 
jitney  of  China,  one  looks  involuntarily  for 
a  second  pair  of  legs  to  supplement  the  two 
busily  trotting  feet  of  the  bearer.  Seeing 
these  pictures  of  men  and  women  treading 
water  wheels  to  propel  the  heavy  river  boats, 
of  coolies  just  able  to  stagger  along  under 
the  weight  of  huge,  overhead  loads,  and  of 
the  untiring  toil  with  which  whole  families 
are  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  wrest  thei<- 
share  of  the  daily  fish  and  rice  necessary  for 
the  teeming  population,  one  begins  to  under- 
stand the  fatalism  of  Oriental  people.  Who 
can  marvel  at  the  indi (Terence  of  Chinese 
soldiers  to  death  when  they  and  theirs  come 
from  such  a  life?  And  who  can  wonder  at 
the  representatives  of  European  and  Ameri- 
can wealth  finding  it  only  too  easy  to  forget 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species,  and  are 
fashioned  of  the  same  clay,  as  these  pitiable 
Chinese  beasts  of  burden? 


"THE  ROSE  OF  QUERETARCV 


In  accordance  with  the  practically  unani- 
mous conviction  that  nothing  is  too  good  for 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  whose  young  bodies 
are  forming  the  living  fortifications  of  the 
nation,  adequate  joy  and  entertainment  is 
being  provided  for  them.  The  theatrical 
commission  of  training  camp  activities  of  the 
War  Department  is  calling  for  contributions 
to  "Uncle  Sam's  Joke  Bulletin,"  for  stories 
and  skits  which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  various 
camps  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  use 
in  amateur  theatricals.  Besides  showing  this 
commendable  solicitude  the  commission  has 
started  drama  directors  in  the  camps  to 
coaching  the  young  fellows  who  can  originate 
and  act  their  own  shows.  Thus  lovers  of  the 
funny  story  or  the  amusing  skit  may  add  zest 
to  their  enjoyment  by  sending  copies  of  them 
to  the  War  Department  on  Training  Camp 
Activities,  1520  Broadway,  New  York,  the 
manuscript  division  of  which  is  in  charge  of 
Austin   Strong. 

It  is  settled  in  advance  that  the  musical 
comedy,  "The  Rose  of  Queretaro,"  w-hich  was 
performed  last  Sunday  afternoon  by  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Navy  Hospital 
Corps,  Mare  Island,  and  which  met  with  huge 
favor  from  the  large  civilian  audience  there 
assembled,  has  an  honorable  career  before  it 
as  purveyor  of  joy  to  our  husky  lads;  those 
lads  who,  on  land  and  water,  are  looking  after 
the  general  safety  of  the  nation. 

The  piece,  which,  both  in  respect  to  book 
and  music,  was  composed  by  Assistant  Sur- 
geon E.  G.  Dickinson  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
at  Mare  Island,  is  a  melodious  and  sprightly 
musical  comedy  with  plenty  of  fun  in  it, 
some  touches  o  f  burlesque  o  f  the  o  ver- 
romantic  school,  and,  as  presented  so  far  dur- 
ing its  seven  or  eight  public  performances, 
charged  with  the  additional  delight  to  the  au- 
dience of  seeing  the  sailor  lads  stripped  of 
their  blue,  and  inducted  into  the  fluffs  and 
frills  of  the  merry,  merry  chorus  girl. 

The  great  moment  was,  of  course,  the  first 
irruption  of  a  group  of  natty  girls  in  sport 
suits,  very  neat  and  trim  about  the  feet  and 
legs,  although — mark  you,  girls— wearing 
Cuban  instead  of  high  heels.  Thus  was  it  im- 
pressed upon  the  heedless  female  mind  that 
the  brawny  sailor  lads,  strong  in  wind  and 
limb,  nevertheless  can  not  trust  their  weight 
and  poise  to  the  slim  and  tilting  supports 
with  which  delicate  women,  now  almost  all 
over  the  world,  are  gradually  misshaping  the 
natural  feet,  and  getting  their  internal  organs, 
and  consequently-  the  nervous  svstem,  out  of 
kilter. 

But  there  "was  something  queer  about  those 
natty  legs  and  ankles,  showing,  as  the  girls' 
do,  through  the  veil-like  tissue  of  their  silk 
stockings.  What  -was  it?  Their  pink-and- 
blue-rihboned    lingerie    as    revealed    in    their 


nimble  kicks  was  all  right.  So  were  their 
round,  young,  be-beaded  throats.  But  that 
curious  network  shadow  under  the  stockings? 
And  then  it  dawned  on  us;  the  dear  children 
had  whiskers  on  their  muscular  young  legs. 
Also  they  had  been  particularly  assiduous 
with  the  powder  in  the  place  where  the  beard 
wants   to    grow. 

The  half-dozen  of  dazzling  beauties  that 
escorted  Captain  Lopez  were  the  pick  of  the 
women  impersonators  in  respect  to  appear- 
ance. We  commenced  to  try  to  pick  out  the 
best,  but  they  all  looked  like  girls.  Still,  that 
second  from  the  right — well,  there  is  some- 
thing about  his  aggressive  chin  that  sug- 
gests he  would  be  a  gorgeous  German 
smasher.  I  noticed,  though,  that  as  they  sat 
down  they  unconsciously  made  a  grab  at  their 
skirts  like  a  man  automatically  loosening  the 
knees    of    his    trousers. 

The  principal  song  numbers  were  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Palmer,  Innes,  Wharton,  Bradley, 
and  Riley,  and  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  author 
of  the  piece.  Their  singing  was  agreeable  to 
the  ear,  and  that  of  Mr.  Palmer  had  that 
ingratiating  strain  of  feeling  that  is  so  pleas- 
ing, even  though  the  voice  be  of  limited 
range.  The  performance  was  of  course  the 
work  of  amateurs.  It  did  not  pretend  to  be 
anything  else.  But  it  showed  careful  re- 
hearsal, and,  in  spite  of  the  over-caution  of 
amateurs,  the  fun  was  most  enjoyable.  The 
jazz  band  in  particular  was  about  the  liveliest 
one  we  have  seen.  There  was  real  youthful 
effervescence  there  instead  of  commercial 
high  spirits. 

The  costumes,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
made  by  the  boys  themselves  and  which  were 
designed  by  the  author,  were  very  successful. 
Mr.  Harper,  with  his  large,  honest  blue  eyes 
heavily  encircled  by  a  black  ring  expressive 
of    villainy,    was   quite    devilish    as    the    hand- 


You  potior 
Your  Borne 


— when  into  it  is  placed  the 
distinctive  and  classic  in 
furniture. 

—Every  effort  of  the  John 
Bieuner  Company  has  been  cen- 
tered towards  this  one  thing — of 
giving  you,  at  the  price  of  the 
commonplace  —  furnishings  that 
have  an  individual  and  lasting 
charm. 

— In  place  of  the  ordinary — 
why  not  a  table  of  the  type 
shown  above  for  your  Living 
Room  ?  Real  genius  is  dis- 
played here  by  the  designer  in 
this  Italian  Renaissance  piece. 
The  cabinet-makers  have  given 
of  their  best  in  the  construction 
and  finish.  Made  of  mahogany, 
size  20  inches  wide  by  5  feet 
10  inches  long. 

— A  beautiful  table,  at 
a  most  reasonable  price 


$75.00 


—  We  are  showing  this  de- 
sign in  Walnut,  Cathedral 
Oak,  and  Polychrome ;  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  including 
End  Tables,  Library  and 
Console  Tables. 
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some  Latin  governor  of  Queretaro,  while  Mr. 
Bradley  was  appropriately  harmless  as  the 
handsomely  braided  captain.  So  was  the  vast 
army  of  four ;  a  humorous  feature  in  the 
piece  worthy  of  commendation,  that  same 
army. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Dickinson,  the  author, 
besides  accomplishing  the  feats  already  men- 
tioned, coached  the  players,  and  himself  car- 
ried a  responsible  singing  role,  while  S.  W. 
Burr,  who  attended  to  the  business  details, 
was  indispensable  in  corraling  ads  and 
patrons,  and  generally  attending  to  business 
details. 

The  outstanding  fact  about  the  operetta 
is  the  tunefulness  of  the  music.  Several  of 
the  numbers  made  a  hit,  especially  the  inter- 
mezzo, "Miss  Muffet,"  and  the  "Land  of 
Dreams,"  and  the  audience  dispersed  with  a 
comfortable  feeling  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
talent  for  composition  and  entertainment 
among  our  fighting  ranks  which  is  not  going 
to  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 


FORGERIES  FOR  FUN. 

Not  long  ago  a  daring  and  successful  hoax 
was  perpetrated  on   the   London    Times. 

A  poem  appeared  in  that  paper  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  next  morn- 
ing's post  brought  to  the  Times'  editorial 
table  an  indignant  disclaimer  of  the  famous 
poet,  and  some  unknown  person  is  probably 
even  now  chuckling  over  the  success  of  his 
practical  joke. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  literary  forgeries 
were  what  are  now  known  as  the  Rowley 
poems  (says  London  Tit-Bits).  They  were 
the  work  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  boy  of  fourteen.  Chatter- 
ton  embarked  upon  his  career  of  minor  crime 
by  victimizing  a  Bristol  pewterer,  named 
Burgum.  He  produced  an  "Account  of  the 
family  of  the  De  Burghums  .  .  .  collected 
from  original  records,  tournament 
rolls,  and  the  Heralds  of  March  and  Garter 
records." 

The  family  of  Burgum  was  traced  from 
the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Charles 
II,  Chatterton  not  daring  to  bring  it  up  to 
date  for  fear  of  detection. 

Accompanying  the  pedigree  was  "The  Ro- 
maunte  of  the  Cynghte,"  which  Chatterton  al- 
leged to  have  been  the  work  of  John  de 
Burghum,  an  "ancestor"  of  the  pewterer.  He 
professed  to  have  transcribed  the  pedigree,  to- 
gether with  certain  poems — which  were  after- 
wards known  as  the  Rowley  poems — from 
some  manuscripts  which  he  discovered  in  an 
old  chest  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Redclyffe, 
Bristol.  Burgum  was  completely  taken  in  by 
this  bold  imposture,  and  rewarded  the  poet 
for  his  discovery  with  the  munificent  gift  of 
— five  shillings ;  a  circumstance  to  which 
Chatterton  afterward  referred  in  his  "Will"  : 
Gods !  What  would  Burgum  give  to  get  a  name, 
And  snatch  his  blundering  dialect  from  shame! 
What  would  he  give  to  hand  his  memory  down 
To    Time's   remotest  boundary? — A  crown. 

The  discovery  that  the  pedigree  was  a  com- 
plete forgery  was  made  when  Burgum  for- 
warded it  to  the  College  of  Heralds  for  veri- 
fication. 

In  1S52  the  literary  world  was  thrilled  by 
the  announcement  that  twenty-five  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  of  Shelley  were  about  to 
be  published.  They  duly  appeared,  with  an 
introductory  essay  by  Robert  Browning.  It 
was  discovered,  however,  that  the  letters  were 
spurious,  and  Moxon,  the  publisher,  withdrew 
the  book  from  circulation,  thus  depriving  the 
public  of  one  of  Browning's  rare  excursions 
into  prose. 

Even  Shakespeare  has  not  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  literary  forger.  About  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  play,  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare, was  forged  by  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Ireland,  and  actually  produced  at  a  London 
theatre.  And  there  are  some  people  who  still 
believe  that  Bacon  forged  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. 

Another  hoax  once  played  upon  the  Times 
may  be  here  referred  to.  Some  years  ago  it 
was  the  custom  of  that  journal  to  publish 
certain  ciphers,  which  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  and 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  were  in  the  habit  of 
working  out.  One  of  them  puzzled  them  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  at  length  they  solved 
it.  It  was :  "The  Times  is  the  Jeffreys  of 
the  press."  The  editor  was  exceedingly  an- 
noyed at  finding  his  own  newspaper  com- 
pared in  its  columns  to  the  most  notorious 
judge  in  history. 


For  the  use  of  divers  in  shallow  water  a 
Frenchman  has  invented  a  simple  apparatus 
which  supplies  air  to  a  man  through  a  rubber 
bit   held   in   his   teeth. 


Second  Week  of  Margaret  Anglin 
Margaret  Anglin  will  begin  the  second  week 
of  her  limited  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  her  comedy,  "Billeted,"  with  no 
diminution  in  the  box-office  activity.  The 
Jesse-Harwood  comedy,  which  has  registered 
an  emphatic  success,  is  made  for  comedy  pur- 
poses only,  and  made  deliciously  intimate  and 
exquisitely  funny  in  a  way  that  proclaims 
Miss  Anglin  as  one  of  the  chosen  few  of  the 
school  of  high  comedy.  Her  present  play  is 
a  clever  comedy  with  farcical  phases,  each 
line  and  situation  of  which  leads  to  a  tingle 
and  a  laugh.  Since  the  opening  performance 
on  Monday  night  there  has  been  a  constant 
demand  at  the  Columbia  box-office  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  the  theatre  will  be 
crowded  at  every  performance  for  the  re- 
mainder of  Miss  Anglin's  limited  season.  In 
addition  to  the  delightful  performance  given 
by  Miss  Anglin,  Fred  Eric  gives  a  graphic 
and  attractive  performance  of  the  errant 
spouse.  Langdon  Bruce  and  Roland  Rushton 
render  artistic  characterizations,  and  Phyllis 
Birkett  plays  a  cleverly  drawn  character  in 
a  piquant  and  artistic  manner.  Other  excel- 
lent bits  are  faultlessly  played  by  Myra  Bur- 
rington,  Ralph  Kemmet,  and  Sally  Williams. 
There  will  be  matinees  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Miss  Anglin  does  not  play  in  Oak- 
land.   

"Up  in  the  Air"  Coming  to  Cort. 

A  California  production  of  Gotham  smart- 
ness is  promised  when  the  curtain  goes  up 
on  the  musical  farce,  "Up  in  the  Air,"  sched- 
uled for  Sunday  night,  August  18th,  at  the 
Cort  Theatre.  The  stars  are  Flanagan  and 
Edwards,  recent  vaudeville  headliners  and 
the  emphatic  hits  of  "What  Next,"  and  the 
charming  Eleanor  Henry,  a  prima  donna  of 
glorious  voice. 

Spontaneity,  life,  and  the  sparkle  that  spells 
success  for  this  type  of  entertainment  are  the 
ingredients  which  will  be  in  evidence.  A  lively 
plot,  with  a  hint  of  timeliness,  has  been  pro- 
vided by  librettists  Michael  Cooper  and 
Waldo  C.  Twitchell,  and  Arthur  Fournier's 
score  abounds  in  song  numbers  of  the  kind 
that  makes  for  popularity.  Alonzo  Price,  the 
eminent  producing  director,  is  in  charge  of 
the  enterprise. 

Not  a  little  stress  is  laid  by  the  producers 
on  the  part  that  will  be  taken  in  "Up  in  the 
Air"  by  their  all-girl  chorus,  which  is  com- 
posed of  unusually  pretty  girls  whose  charms 
will  be  happily  set  forth  by  the  artistic  con- 
ceptions of  Mine.  Keeler,  who  came  here  from 
New  York  to  design  the  costumes  for  the  pro- 
duction. 

Mme  Keeler's  inventive  faculty  will  be 
finely  displayed  in  the  "What  Became  of  Solo- 
mon's Wives  ?"  number ;  in  "The  Silver 
Strand"  ensemble,  when  the  maids  will  be 
aviators  and  roguish  Blue  Devils,  and  in 
"Yokohama,"  which  calls  for  gorgeous  Jap- 
anese effects.  The  height  of  the  bizarre  in 
costumery  will  be  divulged  in  "The  Rinkum 
Ditty  Rag,"  a  rollicking  ensemble  far  re- 
moved from  the  conventional. 


Girl  workers  in  German  factories  are 
getting  $1 ,20  in  cash  out  of  their  wages 
weekly  and  are  compelled  to  use  the  rest  to 
buy   war  bonds. 

««•»- 

Vulcanized  paper  soles  for  shoes  that  are 
said  to  outwear  leather  and  to  be  water- 
proof have  been  invented. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Horace  Goldin,  the  world's  greatest  illusion- 
ist, will  reappear  next  week  at  the  Orpheum, 
after  an  absence  of  five  years.  He  will  intro- 
duce a  number  of  novel  and  startling  il- 
lusions which  totally  eclipse  anything  in  the 
way  of  black  art  ever  presented  in  this  city. 
He  also  brings  with  him  his  own  company, 
which  includes  Barbara  Babington,  an  Eng- 
lish pantomimist  of  considerable  renown. 
One  would  not  think  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  walk  through  a  plate-glass  window  without 
even  damaging  the  window  or  the  performer, 
still  Goldin  seemingly  accomplishes  this  feat 
— that  is  to  say  he  makes  Miss  Babington  ap- 
pear to  do  so. 

Tina  Lerner,  the  brilliant  Russian  pianist, 
is  one  of  the  few  women  piano  virtuosi  to 
acquire  international  fame.  Her  technic  is 
extraordinary,  tremendous  difficulties  being 
surmounted  with  seemingly  no  effort.  She  is 
unsurpassed  in  her  art.  Miss  Lerner's  en- 
gagement  is   for  next  week   only. 

Harris  and  Manion,  who  present  the  en- 
joyable skit,  "Uncle  Jerry  at  the  Opera,"  are 
excellent  comedians  who  indulge  in  original 
and  witty  dialogue.  Both  men  are  capital 
vocalists,  their  singing  being  really  the  fea- 
ture of  their  act. 

Ernestine  Gordon  and  Eleonore  Kern  are 
two  exceedingly  fascinating  girls  who  enter- 
tain delightfully.  One  is  an  excellent  vio- 
linist and  the  other  a  skilled  pianist. 

Maryon  Vadie,  the  famous  American 
danseuse,  and  Ota  Gygi,  violinist  to  the  King 
of  Spain,   will  present  a  new  programme. 

Dooley  and  Nelson,  the  six-cylinder  come- 
dians ;  Valyda  and  her  Brazilian  Nuts,  and 
Ralph  Herz,  the  famous  musical-comedy  and 
vaudeville  star,  are  also  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  this  exceptionally  fine  bill.  Mr.  Herz, 
who  is  repeating  his  former  triumph,  will 
considerably  vary  his  performance. 

A  new  series  of  the  Allied  Nations'  Official 
War  Films  will  also  be  presented. 


To  the  Wingless  Victory— A  Prayer. 
Wingless  Victory,  whose  shrine 

Dy   the    Parthenon 
Glorified   our  youth  divine, 
Hearken! — they  are  gone, 

The  young  eagles  of  our  nest, 
They,  the  brightest,  bravest,  best, 
They   are    flown! 

Lilies  of  France, 

When  first  they  flew. 
Led  their  lone  advance 
Great   heaven   through: 

Now  soar  they,  brood  on  brood, 
Like  stars  for  multitude, 
To  France!    France! 

Save  thou   the  golden   flight 

That  wakes  the  morn. 
And  dares  the  azure  height, 

The  tempest's  scorn! 

Sav.e  them  o'er  land  and  sea, 

In  deeps  of  air! 
Thy  grace,  where'er  they  be 

Ensphere   them   there! 

Save    them,    the    country's    pride, 

Our  winged  youth! 
And  where  they  fall  enskied, 
Save  thou  the  truth! 
O    Wingless   Victory! 
—George       Edward       Woodberry,        in       Atlanln 
Monthly. 


C.  1940. 
It   is  a  naked   country,   without   trees; 
Scourged   by   winds    from  the   seas; 
Bald  and  bare; 
Harsh  with  sounds   that  drive  like  stones  through 
the  air.     . 

(They    do    say 
There    were    forests    here   once  on   a   day; 
But    the  great   wars   stole   them   away.) 

It    is   a    tilled    country,    without    dreams. 
And    every    thing   that    seems 

Really     is. 
There  are  no  wavering  hints  of  mysteries.     .     .     . 

(They    do   tell 
Of  queer  elves  who  used  here  to  dwell 
And   who   fled  before  the  guns  of  hell.) 

But    when   I    walk  at   noon   on    the  bare, 
The    beaten    ridge,    where 

The  grass  grows. 
Where  once,   they  say,  the  pines  climbed  iu  rows, 

I  do  hear 
A  singing  like  harps  in  my  ear, 
And  like  a  ship  at  sea  the  wind  goes. 

— Rose  Maeaulay,   in  the  New  Statesman. 


Afterward. 
In    the    Afterward,    when    I    am    dead, 
I    want    no    flowers    over    my    head. 
But  if  Fate  and   the  Gods  are  kind  to  me 
They'll    send   me    a    Sikh    half    company 
To    fire    three    volleys    over    my    head — 
To    sweeten    my    sleep,    when    I    am    dead. 

And  many  shall  sneer:     But  Some  One  shall  sigh, 
Yet  I  shall  not  hear  them,   as  there  I  lie, 
For  this  is  the  Law  of  Lover  and  friend — 
That   all  joy    must    finish,    all    feeling   end. 

And  many  shall  laugh;  but  Some  One  shall  weep, 
Yet    I    shall    not   know — I    shall   lie   asleep ; 
A    worn-out    body,    a    dried-up    crust ; 
Ashes    to    ashes   and   dust   to   dust! 

And    they'll    drink   a  toast   up   there   in    the    Mess, 
"Here's   to    a   friend    in    his    loneliness!" 
And  music   and  talk  for  a  while  shall  cease 
While  my  Brothers  drink  to  their  Brother's  Peace. 

And    the    Sikhs    shall    say    (that    were    once    mine 

own) : 
"Who    rode  with   us  often   now   rides   alone!" 
And  leaning  over  the  grave  they'll  sigh — 
"Sahib   mnrgya!      Ki  jae,   Ki  jae!" 

And  I,  who  shall  love  them  one  and  all, 

Shall    stir   no    more   at   the   bugle-call, 

But    another    Sahib    shall    ride    instead 

At  the   head  of  my   Sikhs,    when   I   am  dead. 

And  even  this  thought  which  hurts  me  so 

Shall    cease   to    trouble   me   when    I    go. 

My    chestnut    charger,     Mam'selle 
(She  was  fleet  of  foot  and  I  loved  her  well!) 
Shall   nibble   the   grass   above  my   head, 
Unknowing    that    one    she    loved    is    dead. 

Some   one — my   Horse    and   my    Company 
Shall    fail    to    smile    at    the    comedy; 
Shall    strive   to    reason,    yet    fail   to    guess 
That   Life   is  little  and   Death   is  less! 

And    they    shall    sorrow    a    little    space 
Till    somebody   comes    to    fill    my    place; 
But  all   their  sorrow,    their  grief  and   pain, 
They  shall   expand    upon   me — in   vain! 

And   you — if  you    read   this  epitaph — 

Harden  your   heart,    I   pray  you,    laugh! 

But  if  you  would  deal  with  rae  tenderly 

Place  one  dew-kissed  violet  over  me; 

I    claim    not    this    and    ask   no    more, 

Yet — this  was  the   flow'r  that   Some   One  wore 

In   the   long  dead  days  that  have  gone  before. 

From    "Songs   of   the   Shrapnel-Shell,"   by   Captain 

Cyril  Morton  Home.     Published  by  Harper  e> 

Brothers. 

■*•* 

The  Red  Cross  flag  that  flew  over  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  during  the  re- 
cent Red  Cross  week  was  the  first  flag  except 
that  of  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  that  had 
ever  flown  there  before.  This  Red  Cross  flag 
bore  the  signature  of  the  President  of  Lhe 
United  States,  who  is  also  the  president  of 
the  Red  Cross,  and  the  signatures  of  the  Vice- 
President  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 


®I|?  (Bolton  fttjeaaant 


32-36  Geary  Street , 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Cha?-acter 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


First  Cup  of  Tea. 

The  Chinese  claim  to  be  the  first  users  of 
tea  as  a  drink,  and  how  it  originated  is  told 
in  a  pretty  little  legend  that  dates  back  from 
2000  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

A  daughter  of  a  then  reigning  sovereign 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  nobleman,  whose 
humble  birth  excluded  him  from  marrying 
her.  They  managed  to  exchange  glances,  and 
he  occasionally  gathered  a  few  blossoms  and 
had  them  conveyed  to  her. 

One  day  in  the  palace  garden  the  lovers 
met,  and  the  young  man  endeavored  to  give 
her  a  few  flowers;  but  so  keen  was  the  watch- 
fulness of  her  attendants  that  all  she  could 
grasp  was  a  little  twig  with  green  leaves. 

On  reaching  her  room  she  put  the  twig  in 
water,  and  towards  evening  she  drank  the 
water  in  which  the  twig  had  been  kept.  So 
agreeable  was  the  taste  that  she  even  ate  the 
leaves  and  the  stalks.  Every  day  thcreafter- 
wards  she  had  bunches  of  the  tea-tree  brought 
to  her,  which  she  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Imitation  being  the  sincerest  form  of  flat- 
tery, the  ladies  of  the  court  tried  the  experi- 
ment, and  with  such  pleasing  results  that  the 
custom  spread  throughout  the  kingdom — and 
the  great  Chinese  tea  industry  became  one  of 
the  greatest  businesses  in  the  world. 


Luminous  house  numbers  and  street  name- 
plates  traced  in  little  button-like  mirrors, 
which  reflect  and  magnify  the  smallest  glim- 
mer of  light,  are  to  be  used  in  Paris,  where 
in  the  darkened  streets  ordinary  signs  can  not 
be  seen. 


CORT  THEATRE  — Special 

Friday  Afternoon,  August  1 5,  at  2:45 

MIDSUMMER  MUSIC  OF  BOHEMIA 

Selections    from 

"THE    TWILIGHT  OF    THE   KINGS" 

Music   by   Wallace    A.    Sabin 

Book    by    Richard    M.    Hotaling 

Ballet   music    from   "The   Land   of   Happiness," 

New    England    Symphony,     by    Edgar 

Stillman   Kelley,   and  Other  Works 

Symphony    Orchestra   of    70 

Prominent   Soloists  and   Chorus  of  60 

Reserved   seats,    $2,   $1.50,   and   $1.     On   sale 

at   the   Cort    Theatre,    Monday   morning. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

nriiLiUin  itlxta  sukUm  md  Powtii 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

HORACE  GOLDIN,  the  World's  Greatest 
Illusionist;  TINA  LERNER,  the  Brilliant 
Russian  Pianist  (One  Week  Only);  HARRIS 
and  MANION  in  "Uncle  Ferry  at  the  Opera"; 
ERNESTINE  GORDON  and  ELEONORE 
KERN,  "the  California  Duo";  MARYON 
VADIE  and  OTA  GYGI  in  New  Numbers; 
DOOLEY  and  NELSON,  Six-Cylinder  Come- 
dians; VALYDA  and  BRAZILIAN  NUTS; 
ALLIED  NATIONS'  OFFICIAL  WAR 
FILMS;  RALPH  HERZ  in  New  Songs  and 
Recitations. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


fOLUMBIA  THEATRE  TrCho±ns 

^■^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Frankiin  150 

Monday,  August   12 — Second  Week 
MARGARET 

ANGLIN 

In  the  Merry  Military  Love  Com<j<ly 

"BILLETED" 

Evenings,    50c   to   $2;    Wed. 
50c  to   $1.50. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  10,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  unloosed  the  waters 
of  the  great  deep  when  she  said  that  do- 
mestic servants  were  doing  nothing  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Day  by  day 
the  controversy  has  been  raging  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  Times,  and  mistress 
and  maid  have  locked  horns  in  the  effort  to 
convict  one  another  of  original  sin.  What  a 
blessing  it  is  that  democracy  goes  tranquilly 
on  its  way,  unaffected  by  either  one  or  the 
other. 

But  they  hit  each  other  some  shrewd  blows. 
Mary  Ann  in  particular — why  are  domestic 
servants  always  called  Mary  Ann? — goes  over 
the  top  and  right  through  the  barrage  with  a 
vim  and  an  energy  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  her  young  man  somewhere  in  France. 
Women — and  of  course  she  means  mistresses 
— are  patriotic,  she  says,  but  it  is  a  super- 
ficial patriotism.  They  are  religious  in  just 
the  same  way — a  superficial  religion.  Neither 
their  patriotism  nor  their  religion  has  any 
bearing  upon  private  life.  It  is  never  at 
home.  Women  make  a  mental  reservation 
against  the  domestic  application  of  any  of 
their  great  and  glorious  principles.  They  are 
neither  Christians  nor  democrats,  says  Mary 
Ann.  Their  little  personal  heathenisms  must 
never  be  interfered  with.  They  will  work  for 
the  glorious  cause  of  democracy,  but  they  in- 
sist upon  a  ring  fence  of  caste  around  their 
activities.  Women  never  conceive  of  democ- 
racy as  interfering  with  the  social  circles 
into  which  they  have  divided  the  community. 
Their  attitude  is  always  that  of  looking  over 
the  rim  of  the  circle.  They  never  lose  the 
pose  of  condescension.  They  would  patronize 
the  Twelve  Apostles  and  give  an  exclusive 
"society  function"  for  their  benefit.  Mary 
Ann  does  not  actually  say  all  these  things, 
but  she  means  them.  And  she  writes  a  good 
letter,  too. 

Of  course  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  men. 
We  knew  that  was  coming,  and  we  can  hardly 
enough  admire  the  skill  with  which  Mary 
Ann  makes  her  gun  shoot  at  both  ends.  Men 
are  quite  willing  to  be  browbeaten  into  ac- 
cepting something  "just  as  good"  as  religion 
and  democracy.  They  could  stop  the  woman's 
nonsense  if  they  liked,  but  they  are  acquies- 
cent. They  have  been  trained  that  way.  If  men 
really  disapproved  of  the  feminine  brand  of 
religion  and  democracy  it  would  disappear, 
"for  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  women 
of  our  race  will  drop,  and  forget,  and  pre- 
tend never  to  have  heard  of  anything"  that 
men    really    discountenance. 

If  men  wanted  democracy,  says  Mary  Ann, 
they  would  not  marry  undemocratic  women. 
For  the  moment  we  are  staggered  by  this 
new  obligation  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
man  in  search  of  a  wife.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a  justifiable  indictment  on  the  assumption 
that  the  man  really  does  choose  the  woman, 
that  he  surveys  the  field,  so  to  speak,  and 
makes  his  selection.  Of  course  he  does  noth- 
ing of  the  sort,  and  particularly  in  society 
circles.  Unless  he  is  extraordinarily  agile  he 
stands  no  chance  at  all.  He  is  hunted  down 
remorselessly,  no  matter  how  he  may  twist 
and  turn.  He  does  not  ask  for  democratic 
principles  because  he  does  not  ask  for  any- 
thing.    He  surrenders,   and  he  is  hardly  con- 


scious even  of  doing  that.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  average  man  does  not  attach 
the  slightest  importance  to  the  opinions  of 
the  woman.  He  does  not  consider  that  they 
are  derived  from  any  intellectual  processes 
whatsoever,  and  he  would  no  more  ask  them 
to  be  changed  than  he  would  ask  the  woman 
to  change  her  height  or  the  shape  of  her  nose. 
Her  sense  of  caste  belongs  to  the  unchange- 
able basis  of  her  nature.  Her  democratic  or 
religious  pose  is  no  more  than  her  costume 
for  the  day.  It  has  the  same  permanence 
as  a  moving  picture.  It  is  something  to  be 
looked  at.  The  realities  lie  below.  They  do 
not  change  at  all.  Nothing  is  ever  allowed 
to  alter  the  instinctive  attitude  of  the  woman. 
And  her  attitude  is  always  that  of  looking 
down  over  the  edge  of  a  social  circle  with 
condescension  upon  those  below,  or  of  look- 
ing up  with  emulation  for  those  above. 

"If  men  really  objected,"  says  Mary  Ann, 
"to  having  their  children  mothered  by  a  rank 
aristocrat,  full  to  the  lips  of  an  intolerant 
spirit  of  caste  and  privilege  and  shunned  such 
a  one  among  the  marriageable  women  of 
their  social  world  as  they  now  shun  the  im- 
pecunious and  unfashionable  girl  who  has 
only  an  agreeable  disposition  and  household 
accomplishments  to  recommend  her,  whip ! 
around  would  swing  the  feminine  world,  and 
the  Real  Thing,  both  in  religion  and  democ- 
racy, would  be  demanded  henceforth  of 
everybody." 

Men  do  object  to  having  their  children  edu- 
cated in  this  way,  but  they  can  not  help 
themselves.  They  know  that  the  tuitional  re- 
sults of  experience  will  put  things  right  in 
the  case  of  their  boys,  and  that  nothing  very 
much  can  be  done  for  the  girls  anyway. 
Moreover,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  either  girls  or  boys  to  bother  about. 
Men  have  a  large  capacity  for  accepting  the 
inevitable,  and  actually  they  have  very  little 
insight  into  the  basic  characteristics  of  the 
women  they  marry.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
men  "shun  the  impecunious  and  unfashion- 
able girl  who  has  only  an  agreeable  disposi- 
tion and  household  accomplishments  to  recom- 
mend her."  They  do  not  meet  that  sort  of 
girl.  They  are  not  allowed  to.  Their  own 
women  folk  see  to  that.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  these  very  girls  who  become  the  most 
unbearable  of  snobs  as  soon  as  the  doors  are 
opened  to  them  by  a  wealthy  marriage. 

But  we  will  let  Mary  Ann  have  the  last 
word.  Probably  she  would  get  it  anyway. 
She  says:  "Housework  is  the  one  natural 
employment  for  women;  and  not  the  least  of 
the  things  which  many  good,  decently-bred, 
home-loving  women  will  have  to  tell  to  God 
when  they  rise  from  unhonored  graves  is 
that  life  on  this  planet  was  rendered  all  but 
unlivable  to  them  by  the  aristocratic  preten- 
sions of  the  well-placed  women  living  in  a 
country-  altogether  devoted — in  words — to 
democracy." 


What  curious  ideas  of  sacrifice  some  people 
have.  There  is  a  law  in  New  York  that  liquor 
shall  not  be  served  after  1  a.  m.  Of  course 
no  one  takes  any  notice  of  it.  No  one  ever 
did.  It  was  not  intended  that  any  one  ever 
should.  It  was  put  forth  as  a  sop  to  the  up- 
lifter,  who  thereupon  entered  New  York  on 
his  list  of  sanctified  cities  and  forgot  all  about 


We  Eat 

We  Sleep 
We  Play 

Now  more  than  ever  is 
it  important  to  know  what 
we  eat— the  conservation  of 
our  health  and  strength 
demands  it.  There  must 
be  no  trusting  to  chance. 

The  Sperry  trade  mark 
on  Cereals  and  Flour  in 
your  pantry  is  a  guarantee 
of   aualitv  in  every  home. 


it  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Micawber,  who 
gave  an  I.  O.  U.  for  his  most  pressing  debt 
and  said,  "Thank  God,  that's  paid."  But  now 
comes  the  mayor  of  New  York  with  the 
startling  assertion  that  "it  should  be  our  de- 
sire to  make  some  sacrifice  during  these  un- 
usual times,"  and  therefore  citizens  are  rec- 
ommended to  obey  the  law,  and  to  reach  the 
load  line  before  1  o'clock  a.  m.  instead  of 
after.  To  refrain  from  breaking  the  law 
seems  to  be  about  the  limit  of  self-sacrifice 
to  which  the  pleasure-loving  classes  of  New 
York  can  attain. 


From  a  lamentably  frivolous  column  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  we  extract  some 
verses  from  a  hymn  entitled  "A  Red  Fete 
Champetre" : 

'Twas    a    hardy    group    of    Russia's    friends 

That    gathered    on    the  lawn 

Of    Mrs.    B.    MacSwagger's    place 

And    listened    to    the   dawn 

Of    Labor's    rights    and    Masses'    hopes 

As  illustrated  where 
The  Kremlin  and   the   Seloe  soar 

(The  speaker  had  bobbed   hair) 

Above    the    Volga's   tawny    flood. 

(Guests    used    Rolls-Royce   machines.) 
"The   slums    of    Moscow    are    no    more !" 

("Splendid,"  sighed  Mrs.  Ample  Means.) 

"What   can   we   do  to   help  their   fight?" 

("I've    ordered    one    of    blue, 
I    find    it   more   becoming,    dear.") 

"The   bourgeois    plot    and    stew 

"The  Bolsheviki  all  kinds  of  harm." 

("A  charming  house,    I   think; 
They  say  it  cost  a  million  cash.") 

"They're    now    on    ruin's   brink." 

"Shall    we  permit   this  vile   outrage?" 
("When  does  the  next  train  go?") 

("Our  car  has   room    for   you,   my   dear.") 
"Shall    we    permit    this    blow?" 

"I  think  it  is  the  nobler  part 

To   simply   go    to  jail." 
The  chairman   interrupted   her, 

"Refreshments  without   fail. 

"Both    cakes  and   fruit   and    lemonade 

And  muffins,  toast,  and  tea. 
Ladies  and  gents,  you  will  find  served 

In    yonder    fair    marquee." 


The  dog  that  holds  the  rat-killing  record 
on  the  battlefields  of  France  is  a  little 
browny-yellow  Irish  terrior  of  the  feminine 
sex,  whose  name,  though  it  ought  to  be 
Boadicea,  or  Amazon,  or  something  equally 
warlike,  is  the  eminently  maidenly  one  of 
Norah.  Norah,  until  her  arrival  back  in 
England  a  few  weeks  ago,  had  been  in  France 
for  two  years  and  ten  months,  and  in  that 
time  she  accounted  for  over  100,000  rats  (says 
London  Answers).  Norah,  who  is  just  over 
three  years  old,  went  to  France  with  a  British 
soldier  when  she  was  a  puppy  three  weeks 
old.  Before  she  was  nine  weeks  old  she  had 
killed  her  first  rat,  and  she  has  been  killing 
them  steadily  ever  since.  The  best  single 
day's  record  that  she  put  up  in  that  time  was 
628  rodents  accounted  for.  That  was  near 
St.  Omer,  in  August  last.  Her  naturally 
proud  owner,  Private  Thomas  Radford  of  the 
Canadian  Veterinary  Corps,  kept  a  record  of 
her  performances,  rat  by  rat,  up  to  August 
last,  at  which  time  Norah's  total  was  the 
astonishing  one  of  74,119.  Since  then  her 
record  has  been  kept  largely  by  estimate. 


Here  are  some  comments  on  the  Kaiser 
from  the  pen  of  a  Chinese  student :  "The 
German  Kaiser  is  not  the  Superior  Man  as 
deciphered  by  the  Chinese  literature ;  he  is 
surely  a  mean  fellow  containing  much  fraud- 
ish  cunning  in  his  deceited  heart.  The  Su- 
perior Man  is  shown  in  the  merits  of  excel- 
lent heart  with  much  loving  kindness  to  all 
peoples  ;  the  mean  fellow  is  displayed  in  the 
black  heart  of  the  unregenerated  devils  of  the 
hell  with  much  loving  kindness  only  to  him 
self.  In  the  history  of  China  was  a  emperor 
who  burned  the  books  and  slewed  the  scholars 
to  extinct  the  civilizations  of  the  peaceful  in- 
habitants; but  he  was  not  success  in  this 
crafty  tricks,  for  the  civilizations  could  never 
be  extincted  by  such  dishonorable  barbarism 
means.  Now  the  German  Kaiser  he  also  aw- 
fully wishing  to  slave  the  people  and  extinct 
the  civilizations  of  the  universe  ;  he  also  de- 
stroy the  literature  books,  and  the  arts,  and 
the  ships,  and  mess  the  people  of  Allies  Na- 
tions.   .     .     .    But  he  will  not  be  success." 


A  facetious  writer  in  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  observed  recently:  "More  than  1,000,- 
000  American  soldiers  are  in  France,  fighting 
the  battle  of  mankind  for  liberty  and  democ- 
racy. When  they  return  victorious  they  will 
find,  if  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  agri- 
cultural appropriation  bill  becomes  a  law,  that 
a  grape-grower  who  squeezes  the  juice  out 
of  his  grapes  and  leaves  it  untouched  for  a 
few  days  will  be  liable  to  a  $1000  fine  or 
one  year's  imprisonment;  an  apple-grower  who 
squeezes  the  juice  out  of  his  apples  and  al- 
lows the  cider  to  become  hard  will  be  liable 
to  the  same  punishment ;  a  woman  who  makes 
wine  out  of  currants  grown  in  her  garden  can 
he  sent  to  jail." 


Shoes  for  American  Soldiers. 
Prior  to  the  present  war  the  American  army 
shoe  board  spent  several  years  studying  the 
feet  of  the  soldiers  and  designing  the  service 
shoe  which  was  used  up  to  the  time  the 
United  States  sent  men  to  France.  The  head 
of  that  board  was  Edward  Lyman  Munson, 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Medical  Corps,  who 
has  written  a  book  on  the  soldier's  foot  and 
the  military  shoe.  In  this  he  gives  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  made  upon  the  feet  of 
the  army.  In  1908  a  battalion  of  infantry 
marched  eight  miles  and  then  camped  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  next  day  it  returned. 
The  army  shoe  board  found  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  men  had  severe  foot  injuries  after 
their  eight-mile  tramp,  and  that  many  of  them 
required  hospital  treatment.  In  later  marches 
in  shoes  designed  and  fitted  by  the  board  most 
of  the  men  got  through  without   injury. 


BilUe — Brown  is  a  great  pianist.  Milly — 
Does  he  play  while  people  eat  or  while  they 
talk  ? — Town    Topics. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 

By  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 
S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SHINYO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  passengers  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.S.  ANYOMARU  S.S.  KIYOMARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

MERCHANTS 
EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

AGENTS  OF 

Harrison  Direct  Line  of  Steamers 

To  and  from  European  Ports 

350  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

Abo  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal.;   Portland,  Ore.;  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.;  and  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Balfour,  Williamson  4  Co.,  London,  Liverpool 
and  New  York. 

Williamson,  Balfour  &  Co..  Valparaiso,  Chile. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN-   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTAJCOLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN'  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 

PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For    Full    Information    Apply    Genera!    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     .    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fast  American  S.  S.  SONOMA.  VENTURA. 
10.000  tons  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  pas- 
sage—Lowest Rates.  Delightful  Service.  $70 — 
1st  class.  $»—  2nd  class.  Sydney  Short  line — 
Pacific  Tours  $337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every 
21  days.  Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO..  601  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


"B  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carnuinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  Montjcello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 
12i30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 


August  10,  1918. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Draft  Expert  Dennis  received  a  protest  the 
other  day  from  a  mother  whose  boy  is  now  in 
France:  "Aint  it  just  like  them  Frinch  gals 
to  be  runnin'  after  our  boys  !  My  son  writes 
that  life  in  the  trinches  wouldn't  be  so  bad 
if  the  'cooties'  didn't  pester  them  so  terribly." 


When  the  shopman  informed  her  that  the 
price  of  eggs  was  six  shillings  a  dozen  she 
exclaimed:  "Six  shillings.  Why,  that's  six- 
pence for  each  egg."  "Yes,  mum,"  said  the 
man,  "but  you  must  remember  that  one  egg 
is  a  whole   day's  work   for   a  hen." 


At  a  political  meeting  the  speaker  made  a 
jest,  and  finding  that  his  audience  had  missed 
the  point,  he  said  playfully:  "I  had  hoped 
that  you  would  laugh  at  that."  Then  from 
a  remote  corner  of  the  hall  a  plaintive  voice 
broke  the  silence:  "I  laughed,  mister."  Then 
everybody  did. 

The  new  girl  in  the  counting-room  of  a 
daily  newspaper  was  from  the  country.  An 
elderly  gentleman  walked  up  to  her  and  said, 
"I  would  like  to  get  copies  of  your  paper 
for  a  week  back."  She  replied,  "Auntie  has 
one,  too  ;  you  had  better  try  porous  plasters. 
You  can  get  them  just  across  the  street." 


A  party  of  wounded  marines  were  being 
taken  to  a  base  hospital  on  a  much  over- 
crowded motor  truck.  The  nurse  accompany- 
ing them  became  anxious  about  their  wounds. 
"I  hope  I  am  not  hurting  any  of  you,"  she 
said.  "You're  hurting  me  a  lot,"  replied  one 
of  the  soldiers.  "But  I  am  nowhere  near 
you,"  exclaimed  the  nurse  indignantly. 
"That's  what's  hurting  me,"  was  the  calm 
reply.  _ 

Miss  St.  John  Montague,  the  authoress  and 
actress,  tells  of  an  incident  in  Ireland.  "A 
few  months  ago,"  Miss  Montague  said,  "a  son 
of  Erin  lined  up  his  family  of  seven  giant- 
like sons  and  invited  me  to  take  a  look  at 
them.  'Aint  they  fine  boys?'  inquired  the 
father.  'They  are,'  I  agreed.  'The  finest  in 
the  world !'  exclaimed  the  father.  'An*  I 
niwer  laid  violent  hands  on  any  one  of  'em 
except   in    self-defense.'  " 


Two  farmhands  in  a  leisure  moment  were 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  farm  and  its 
somewhat  surly  owner.  "Yes,"  said  the  first. 
"I  reckon  the  horses  what  I've  got  charge  of 
is  as  intelligent  as  any  you'd  find  round  here. 
Know  all  what  I  say  to  'em,  they  do.  You 
know  the  boss  says  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
on  this  farm,  they  had  a  mule  that  was  just 
like  one  of  the  family."  "Dare  say,"  retorted 
the  other,  "and  I  know  which  one." 


A  certain  merchant  died,  leaving  to  his  only 
son  the  conduct  of  his  extensive  business,  and 
great  doubt  was  expressed  in  some  quarters 
whether  the  young  man  possessed  the  ability 
to  carry  out  the  father's  policies.  "Well," 
said  one  kindly-disposed  friend,  "for  my  part, 


WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY 

430  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
WHOLESALE  ONLY 

WELLINGTON  COAL 

Mined  in  British  Columbia 

HI-HEAT  COAL 

Mined  in  Utah 

BLACK   DIAMOND  COAL 

Mined  in  New  Mexico 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick  Room    £uppli«> 
Trduti  and  Abdominal  Support*** 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tslaphon*  Douslaa  4017 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Daylight  Scenic  Trip 
$17.00  There  and  Back 

Leave  San  Francisco  at 
7:20  a.m.  Daily 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 
and  PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

San  Francisco  Office,  Ferry  Building 


I  think  Henry  is  very  bright  and  capable. 
I'm  sure  he  will  succeed."  "Perhaps  you're 
right."  said  another  friend.  "Henry  is  un- 
doubtedly a  clever  fellow,  but,  take  it  from 
me,  old  man,  he  hasn't  got  the  head  to  fill  his 
father's  shoes." 


A  plumber  and  a  painter  were  working  in 
the  same  house.  The  painter  arrived  late  and 
the  plumber  said  to  him:  "You're  late  this 
morning."  "Yes,"  said  the  painter,  "I  had  to 
stop  and  have  my  hair  cut."  "You  didn't  do 
it  on  your  employer's  time,  did  you?"  said  the 
plumber.  "Sure,  I  did,"  said  the  painter;  "it 
grew   on    his   time." 


A  soldier  at  the  front  got  short  of  money, 
so  he  sent  home  the  following  letter :  "Dear 
Mary — We  lost  a  trench  this  morning,  and  we 
must  replace  it  at  any  cost,  so  will  you  please 
send  me  five  pounds  at  once."  Sad  to  say 
he  had  a  wily  wife,  who  sent  the  following  re- 
ply:  "Dear  Jim — Sorry,  I  have  not  five 
pounds  toward  replacing  the  lost  trench,  but 
I  enclose  two  candles  to  help  you  to  look 
for  it." 


A  little  barefoot  boy  came  into  the  grocery 
store  and  sidled  up  to  the  candy  case.  Stick- 
ing one  grimy  hand  into  the  pocket  of  his 
overalls  he  pointed  with  the  other  to  the  row 
of  candy  Easter  eggs  in  the  case.  "I  want 
one  o'  those,"  he  remarked.  The  clerk  handed 
him  one  and  the  little  fellow  turned  to  leave. 
"Where's  your  money  ?"  asked  the  clerk.  The 
small  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  kept  on 
toward  the  door.  "Daddy  gets  things  in  here 
without  money,"  he  said,  "and  what  he  done 
I  do,  too  !"     His  father  was  a  policeman. 


One  of  the  many  excellent  stories  told  by 
Lady  Jephson  in  her  newly-published  "Notes 
of  a  Nomad"  concerns  her  godfather.  "He 
came  often  to  our  house,"  writes  the  au- 
thoress, "having  an  obvious  admiration  for 
the  pretty  young  aunt  who  lived  with  us. 
One  day  he  called  as  usual,  and  I  at  once 
climbed  on  his  knees  and  stared  searchingly 
into  his  clear,  brown  eyes.  'What's  the 
matter,  child  ?'  said  he.  'And  what  are  you 
looking  at  ?'  'Mamma  said  to  papa,'  quoth  I, 
'that  you  had  a  wife  in  your  eye,  and  I'm 
looking  to  see  if  I  can  find  her.'  " 


Premier  W.  M.  Hughes  of  Australia  says 
that  he  once  said  to  a  friend  of  his  :  "That's 
a  swell  umbrella  you  have  got  there.  Did  you 
come  by  it  honestly?"  "I  haven't  quite 
figured  out.  It  started  to  rain  the  other  day, 
and  I  stepped  into  a  doorway  to  wait  till  it 
stopped.  Then  I  saw  a  young  fellow  coming 
along  with  a  nice  large  umbrella,  and  I 
thought  if  he  was  going  as  far  as  my  house  I 
would  beg  the  shelter  of  his  umbershoot.  So 
I  stepped  out  and  asked :  'Where  are  you 
going  with  that  umbrella,  young  fellow  ?' 
and  he  dropped  the  umbrella  and  ran." 


A  British  soldier  met  an  American  soldier 
in  the  Strand,  and  a  conversation  ensued  dur- 
ing which  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  day 
cropped  up.  "What  do  you  think  of  Fritz's 
big  gun  that's  shelling  Paris  ?"  asked  the 
Briton.  "Oh,  not  much,"  said  the  American. 
"But  come,"  said  the  Briton,  "it's  a  pretty 
tidy  gun  that  can  put  a  shell  over  seventy 
miles."  "Oh,  that's  nothing,"  retorted  the 
American.  "Jest  you  wait  a  bit.  We're 
making  a  gun  in  Chicago  that  can  put  it  in 
the  shade.  The  first  time  we  fire  it  the  gun 
crew  are  getting  a  fortnight's  leave  to  wait 
for  the  recoil." 


At  a  dinner  in  Edinburgh,  says  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas,  Baron  Kickuchi,  principal  of  Tokyo 
University,  was  a  guest.  An  Englishman 
present  told  the  story  of  a  Scotchman  who 
went  to  his  dentist  with  an  aching  tooth  and 
was  asked  if  he  would  have  gas;  he  replied 
that  he  would,  but  should  like  to  count  his 
money  first.  Everybody  laughed  but  the 
baron.  A  Scotchman  attempted  to  explain 
the  joke  as  the  alleged  foibles  of  his  race; 
the  baron  remained  impassive.  Others  tried, 
but  the  baron  said,  "I  do  not  understand." 
Finally  he  stopped  the  explanations.  "Gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  "you  do  not  understand 
what  I  do  not  understand."  His  listeners 
gave  rapt  attention.  "What  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  went  on,  "is  not  why  the  Scotch- 
man said  what  he  did,  but  how  any  Scotch- 
man should  not  know,  at  any  time,  without 
having  to  count  it,  how  much  money  he  had 
in  his  pockets." 

When  David  Jackson,  colored,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  was  arrested  for  failing  to 
register  in  the  draft  he  resented  the  remarks 
of  officials  who  were  convinced  he  was  trying 
to  avoid  service.  An  indictment  having  been 
returned  against  him  on  the  day  of  his  arrest, 
he  was  arraigned  before  the  United  States 
District  Court.  "Ah  aint  no  slacker,"  he  said. 
"Ah  can  fight  any  ten  Germans  you  pick  out. 
Just  hold  up  the  first  ten  Huns  that  come 
along  here,  and  Ah'H  show  you  what  Ah 
can   do.      Ah'll    lick    them    one   at    a    time    or 


all  together,  and  not  even  use  a  gun."  "Do 
you  want  to  go  into  the  army?"  asked  Judge 
Garvin.  "Ah  sure  do,"  replied  Jackson. 
"Why  didn't  you  register?"  "Oh,  Ah  know 
nothin'  about  your  fussy  old  laws,"  said  the 
negro.  "All  Ah  I  want  to  do  is  fight."  He 
was  inducted  into  the  army. 


While  waiting  for  a  train  home  from  the 
city  one  night  Jones  grew  restless,  and 
looked  about  for  something.  His  eye  fell 
upon  a  slot  machine,  and  he  promptly  in- 
serted a  penny.  "I  have  often  wondered," 
he  remarked  aloud  in  the  manner  of  all  truly 
thoughtful    men,    "where    the    profit    on    these 

machines "      Here   he   grasped   the   handle 

with  a  firm  and  masterful  grip.     "Where  the 

profit    on    these    affairs "      So    saying,    he 

shook  the  machine.  "I  have  often  won- 
dered,"     he      continued,     giving     it     another 

vigorous  shake,   "where  the  profit Hang 

the  thing!"  Then  one  of  the  porters  came 
up  and  told  him  that  the  machine  was  out  of 
order,  and  Jones  realized  at  last  where  part 
of    the    profit    came    from. 


Mr.  Jenkins  was  sedate  and  strongly  dis- 
liked what  he  was  pleased  to  term  making  an 
exhibition  of  himself.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
highly  respectable  partner  in  a  big  contract- 
ing firm  of  decorators,  and  having  on  one 
occasion  secured  a  large  contract  he  adver- 
tised for  workmen.  A  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants stood  outside  the  premises  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  as  Jenkins  made  his 
way  to  the  office  door,  dressed  in  his  working 
clothes,  he  glanced  at  the  waiting  crowd  with 
a  keen,  critical  eye,  by  way  of  summing  them 
up.  As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  office  after 
scrutinizing  the  man  nearest  him,  a  long, 
strong  arm  shot  out,  and  Jenkins,  seeing  about 
a  dozen  shooting  stars  and  comets  at  once, 
found  himself  on  his  back  in  the  muddy  road, 
and  heard  a  voice  crying :  "None  o'  your 
tricks,   mate.     Take  your  turn." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Burn  Those  Letters. 
Lives    of    great    men    all    remind    us 

As  their  pages  o'er  we  turn 
That    we're    apt    to    leave    behind    us 
Letters   that  we   ought  to   burn. 

— Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  Carefullest  Man  in  the  World. 
The  spring's  work's  done  an'  it's  up  to  the  sun — all 

the  crops  an'  the  garden   sass — 
He's  banished  the  cold  an'  sowed  his  gold  on  the 

flats  in  the  medder  grass. 
Le's    raise    the    flag — a    better    one    was    never    yet 

unfurled — 
But    first   I   want    to    tell   ye    'bout    the    Carefullest 

Man  in  the  World. 

Kings  are  kind  o'  careless-like  with  others*  blood 
an'  bone, 

But  no  one  can,  I  swear  to  man!  be  carefuller  o* 
their  own. 

When  I  read  about  the  German  dead  before  the 
heated  guns 

I  think  o*  the  King  in  Germany  with  six  unin- 
jured sons. 

Each  fireside  has  its  martyrs  who  have  either  died 

or   bled; 
The    millions    grieve    for    the    sons    who    leave    an' 

join  the  host  o*  the  dead, 
But  the  Kaiser's  brood  is  safe  an"  sound — it  either 

shirks  or  rues — 
He's  the  only  man  in  Germany  with  six  uninjured 

sons. 

The  halt  an'  blind  an'  crippled  line  its  byways  an' 

its  roads; 
Once    swift    an'    strong,    they    creep    along    'neath 

everlastin'  loads, 
An'    some    with    crippled    intellects    still    hear    the 

roarin'    guns, 
Yet  there's  a  King  in  Germany  with  six  uninjured 

sons. 

Such  caution  in  a  fightin'  man  was  never  seen 
before; 

It  stands  the  while  like  a  lonesome  isle  in  a 
mighty    sea    o'    gore. 

The  death  an'  woe  he  recommends  to  all  the  other 
Huns 

Is  not  for  him — you  bet  your  life — or  his  unin- 
jured  sons. 

Each  Hohenzollern  battles  in  a  steel-clad  limou- 
sine, 

When  the  big  shells  come  he's  goin'  some  on  legs 
o*  gasoline; 

With  rubber  feet,  hell-bent  for  home,  the  reckless 
hero  runs. 

Oh!  speed's  the  great  preserver  o'  the  Kaiser  an' 
his  sons. 

They're    like    the    bold    jackrabbit    an"    other    tribes 

accursed 
Who   have  liglitnin'   in   their  sinews  an'   the  mottu 

"Safety   first"; 
All    clear  the   road    an'    stan'   square-toed   an'   look 

with  rested  guns 
When    the    Kaiser    starts    for    safety    with    his    fat, 

uninjured    sons. 

While  hunger  starves  the  German  host,  how  fat 
the   Kaiser's  brood! 

No  gizzards  yearn  with  cash  to  burn  or  mind  the 
price    o'    food. 

When  the  trumpet  calls  the  Teuton  dead  in  the 
line    o'    crippled    Huns 

Just  think  o'  the  Kaiser  marchin'  up  with  six  un- 
injured   son.  — Irving   Bachcller. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

voeue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

&4ain  Offices  and  Show  %oom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Factories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  CoauBerdalBMf.  Biggins  Bide. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PULING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bar.  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street  San  Francisco 

Hind  Buildine  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings  Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  MuessdorBer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    Is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established   1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 

Fkxd'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Mansger 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you.  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue, 
Branches — London,  Parts,    I 
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(daifcy 

NEff  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANC'SCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will  he    found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  Phil  Gordon  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  his  daughter,  Miss  Emilia  Gordon,  to 
Captain  Shelby  Mason  Tuttle,  U.  5.  A.  Miss 
Gordon  is  the  granddaughter  of  General  D.  S. 
Gordon.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  of  Washington.  She 
is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  William  Perkins,  Mrs.  Alice 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Peter  Dunne,  Mrs.  Thomas  Powers 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Pedro  Wessel  of  London.  Mrs. 
Francis  Shook  of  Piedmont,  and  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Masten.  She  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster, 
Miss  Margaret  Perkins,  Miss  Helen  Perkins,  Lieu- 
tenant Warren  Wilson.  U.  S.  A.,  and  of  Mr. 
Stokeley  Wilson  and  Mr.  Francis  Wilson.  Her 
brother.  Lieutenant  John  Gordon,  L".  S.  A-,  is 
with  the  American  army  abroad.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Joy  Wilson  and  Professor 
Warren  Perry  was  solemnized  Wednesday  evening 
at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  in  Oakland, 
Father  Edward  Gee  officiating.  Mrs.  Theodore 
Lyman  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Juliette  Perrin  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute.  Mr.  Frederick  Thomas  was  the  best 
man  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Bradford  Everell, 
Mr.  James  Weston,  Mr.  Russell  Cline,  Mr.  James 
Crossley,  and  Mr.  William  Weston.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Wilson  of  Berkeley 
and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Lyman.  Pro- 
fessor Perry  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Charles  Perry  of 
Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  will  give  a 
garden  party  next  Saturday  at  their  home  in 
Menlo  Park!  The  affair  will  be  held  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.   Hunter   Liggett   was   a   luncheon   hostess   at 


He  American  Method  of  Voice 

MR.  GEORGE  BOWDEX  of  Kings  College, 
Cambridge;  tenor  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London;  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  formerly  lecturer  in  voice  and  pub- 
lic speaking  at  the  London  and  California  uni- 
versities, announces  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
during  August  and  September  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tions fc-r  singers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  as- 
sisted by  his  pupils  and  associate  teachers, 
Miss  Dina  Moore  and  Miss  Catherine  Urner. 
Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  600 
Kohier  &  Chase  Building,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  5  o'clock  during  August 
and  September.  Admission  by  card  on  applica- 
tion. 


the  Francisca  Club  on  Friday,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Mrs.  Alfred  Hunter, 
Mrs.  Frank  Helm  Mrs.  George  Van  Deusen,  Mrs. 
Alfred  Hammersmith,  Mrs.  Richard  Derby,  and 
Miss    S'-isan    Mullally. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Fagan,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Fagan  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar, 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Mr.  Lloyd  Sloan, 
and   Lieutenant  P.   L.   Menefee. 

Miss  Louise  Winston,  who  is  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  from  her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  was  a 
luncheon  hostess  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Piatt  Kent.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Robert  Munroe,  Miss  Evelyn 
Barron,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  and  Miss  Marion 
Winston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  gave  a  theatre  party 
Wednesday  evening,  followed  by  a  supper  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  Those  who  shared  the  pleasure 
of  the  affair  included  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Constance  Hart,  Lieutenant  Woodruff  Meek,  U. 
S.  X..  Lieutenant  Henry  White,  U.  S.  X„  and 
Mr.    Paul    Thevenaz. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Peter 
Martin.  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  Mrs.  F.  K.  McRae. 
Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  and  Mr.  Charles  Martin. 

Mrs.  Otto  Irving  Wise  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss 
Claire    Eppinger. 

Mrs.  A.  Stern  gave  a  theatre  and  supper  part«- 
Monday  evening,  her  guests  having  included  Miss 
Constance  Hart.  Miss  Anns  Peters,  Mr.  Edgar 
Walter,  Mr.  Frederico  Antillo,  Mr.  Jose  Abceves. 
Mr.  Paul  Thevenaz,  Lieutenant  Henry  White.  L". 
S.    X.,  and  Lieutenant   Woodruff   Meek,   L".    S.    X. 

Mrs.  Truxtun  Beale  will  give  a  garden  party 
today  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Assisting  Mrs.  Beale  will  be 
Mrs.  Porter  Ashe,  Mrs.  William  Horn,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Plunkett,  Mrs.  Richard  McGrann,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Lilley,  Miss  Margaret  Foster,  and  Miss 
Alice    Oge. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Read  Oothout  and  Mrs.  Chester  Arthur,  who  have 
been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

Miss  Margaret  Barker  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  Belvedere  in  honor  of  Mrv 
George  Thomas  Judd,  Miss  Florence  Stoney,  and 
Miss  Mary  Dixon. 

Mrs.  George  Brady  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  on  Russian  Hill  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Frederika  Otis,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  the  East. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Marion  Zeile,  who  is 
visiting  in  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Talbot  Walker,  Mrs.  Charles  Ingraham  enter- 
tained at  a  luncheon   recently  at  the  Little  Town 

ciub. 

Miss  Isabelle  May  of  Washington  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  tea  over  which  Mme.  Simone  Puget 
presided    Sunday   afternoon    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame, 
their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King 
Macomber,  Dr.  Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Roths- 
child, Mrs.  Harold  Duval,  and  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler 
Curran. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  entertained  at 
luncheon  Sunday  at  her  home  in  San   Mateo,   her 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


The  Popular  Motor  Oil 

More  ZEROLENE  is  used 
for  automobiles  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  than  all  other 
oils  combined. 
Leading  motor  car  distrib- 
utors praise  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  se- 
lected California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  because  it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body 
at  cylinder  heat  and  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with 
less  wear  and  less  carbon 
deposit.  Get  our  lubrication 
chart  showing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard 
Oil  Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  Air-Cooled  Type 

Engine 
Engines  are  either  wa- 
ter-cooled or  air-cooled- 
This,  the  air-cooled 
type,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  re- 
quires an  oil  that  holds 
its  full  lubricating  qual- 
ities at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  fills  these 
requirements   perfectly, 

because  itis  correctly  re- 
nted from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-base 
crude. 


guests  including  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Lieutenant 
Raymond  d*Aiguy,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Captain 
Howard  Henry,  Captain  Ronald  Eanon,  and  Major 
H.    Hodson. 

Mrs.  Russell  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her   home   in    Burlingame. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  was  hostess  at  a  picnic 
supper  Sunday  evening  near  the  Spring  Valley 
lakes  in  San  Mateo.  The  guests  included  Major 
E.  H.  Libenrood  of  the  British  army  and  Mrs. 
Libenrood,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Jr.,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Lieutenant  Ray- 
mond d'Aiguy,  Major  H-  Hodson,  Captain  How- 
ard Henry,  and  Captain  Ronald  Banon. 

Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner-dance 
Saturday  evening  at  his  home  on  Jackson  Street, 
his  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Constance  Hart, 
Mr.  Alfred  Humphries,  Mr.  Carleton  Wines,  and 
Mr.   Paul  Thevenaz. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
having  included  Miss  Margaret  Scheld,  Miss  Cara 
Coleman,  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  Miss  Emily  Pcpe, 
Lieutenant  Garrett  Winne,  Lieutenant  Brooke 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Ralph    Xowland    are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
■«•»» 
Bohemian  Club  Concert. 

The  annual  concert  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Bohemian  Club  will  take  place  at  the 
Cort  Theatre  next  Thursday  afternoon,  when 
selections  from  "The  Twilight  of  the  Kings." 
music  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin  and  book  by 
Richard  M.  Hotaling,  will  be  the  principal 
feature  of  the  programme.  The  symphony  or- 
chestra which  will  interpret  the  selections  will 
number  seventy  picked  musicians  and  the  Bo- 
hemian chorus  of  sixty  voices  will  be  heard 
in  several  numbers  from  the  work.  The 
beautiful  ballet  from  "The  Land  of  Happi- 
ness," the  grove  play  of  last  year,  book  by 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker  and  music  by 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  will  be  played  under  the 
baton  of  the  composer,  and  a  number  of  par- 
ticular interest  will  be  a  movement  from  the 
New  England  Symphony  of  Edgar  Stillman 
Kelley,  who  has  just  been  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Club  and  who  will 
also  conduct.  The  vocal  soloists  will  all  sing 
selections  from  "The  Twilight  of  the  Kings," 
Easton  Kent  giving  the  "Song  of  Love."  Je- 
rome P.  Uhl  singing  the  "Drinking  Song," 
Winfield  Blake  giving  the  "Song  of  the  Wan- 
derer," and  Charles  Bulotti  being  heard  in  the 
"Song  of  Peace."  Seats  will  be  ready  at  the 
box-office  of  the  Cort  Theatre  Monday  morn- 
ing. 


German  Psychology. 

German  psychology  as  gleaned  through  a 
series  of  remarkable  interviews  with  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  men  now  in  public 
life  in  Germany  and  its  reflection  in  the  Ger- 
man peace  drive  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  lec- 
ture by  J.  M.  de  Beaufort  in  the  Palace  Hotel 
Ballroom  next  Thursday  evening,  August  15th, 
at  8:15   o'clock. 

De  Beaufort's  San  Francisco  engagement  is 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  Elder. 


In  leaving  a  sum  of  over  £90,000  the  late 
British  actor,  Sir  George  Alexander,  made  a 
record.  Hitherto  the  largest  fortune  accu- 
mulated by  a  British  actor  was  that  of  J.  L. 
Toole,  whose  will  was  proved  at  £79,984. 
The  figures  in  the  wills  of  some  other  well- 
know  actors  are:  John  S.  Clarke,  £63,756; 
Edward  Terry,  £44,056  ;  Charles  Kean,  £35,- 
000;  Wilson,  Barrett,  £30,862;  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  £20,527:  W.  S.  Penley,  £15,642,  and 
Hermann  Vezin,    £138. 


A  German  soldier's  pay  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  9  cents  a  day.  But  out  of  this  he  must 
contribute  about  3  cents  a  day  toward  the  cost 
of  his  dinner.  Apart  from  the  dinner,  gen- 
erally some  kind  of  stew,  he  gets  nothing  but 
black  bread  and  alleged  coffee,  so  most  of  the 
remaining  6  cents  must  be  expended  on  addi- 
tional  food. 


An  army  of  physical  fitness,  an  organization 
of  business  men  who  will  pledge  themselves  to 
daily  exercise  to  the  end  that  they  may  better 
qualify  for  any  service  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  has  been  formed  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randal  1-MacIver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert  your  old    jewelry,  silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured     :     Phone  Franklin  8373 
ART  JEWELRY   SHOP    :    414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theatre 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Germany  in  Africa. 

Evidence  shows  that,  in  Africa,  Germany 
has  treated  the  natives  worse  than  any  other 
government  which  has  invaded  the  continent. 

Belgian  individual  cruelties  in  the  Congo 
caused  indignation  in  Belgium  and  compelled 
the  Belgian  government  to  investigate  and  put 
a  stop  to  them.  But  in  Germany's  treatment 
of  the  natives  extermination  of  whole  tribes 
was  the  policy,  and  this  policy  was  not  only 
excused,  but  exalted  as  right  by  German  pub- 
licists. 

In  the  case  of  the  Hereros,  in  Southwest 
Africa,  General  von  Trotha  issued  this  procla- 
mation : 

"The  Hereros  must  now  quit  the  soil.  If 
they  refuse,  I  shall  force  them  with  the  gun. 
Every  Herero,  with  or  without  a  weapon,  with 
or  without  cattle,  found  in  German  territory 
I  will  have  shot.  I  shall  not  look  after  the 
women  and  children,  but  will  drive  them  back 
to   their   own  people,   or  shoot  them." 

The  German  pastor,  Schowalter.  wrote  in 
1907  that  as  a  result  of  this  policy  about 
15,000  Hereros  died  of  hunger  on  the  desert. 
Almost  the  entire  Herero  tribe  was  de- 
stroyed. 

And  Dr.  Rohrbach.  imperial  commissioner 
for  Southwest  Africa,  reported  that  "the  ques- 
tion is  solved.  The  Hereros  have  lost  their 
land  ;  but  that  can  not  be  regarded  as  tragic, 
owing  to  the  splendid  fertility  of  the  land, 
which  is  now  fiscal." 


The  Ecole  Xormale,  which  is  the  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  French  university,  has 
lost  70  per  cent,  of  her  pupils  in  the  war. 
That  means  that  three-quarters  of  the 
thinkers,  the  literary*  men.  the  scientists,  the 
philosophers,  the  professors  of  France  of  to- 
morrow, have  been  wiped  out. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  *'  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Home's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  bis  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

pdria 

fesAn^les 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctJTely 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscan!. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
fitt-Prts.  ud  Mmyit  Director 


*Tis  said  there's  nothing 
better  at  the  price  in  all 
San  Francisco  than  the 
$1.25  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  Whitcomb,  at  the 
Civic  Center,  Market 
near  Eighth. 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts   of   absent    Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  in  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Cheever 
Co\vdin.  and  Mr.  E.  \V.  Hopkins  returned  a  few 
days  ago  from  a  visit  to  Boca.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  McNear,  who  joined  the  party  in  the 
mountains,  have  also  returned  to  their  home  in 
Menlo   Park. 

Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  and  Mis.  Nichols 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  will  return 
within    a    few    days    from    Bartlett    Springs. 

Lieutenant  Woodruff  Meek,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
several  days  ago  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  will 
be  stationed  for  some  time.  During  his  sojourn 
here  he  will  reside  at  the  Bohemian  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Ayer  of  Pasadena  and 
their  daughters,  the  Misses  Alice  and  Anne  Ayer, 
have  gone  to  Del  Monte,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  joined  the 
group  over  the  week-end. 

Miss  Alice  Keeler  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael,  after  an  illness  of  several  weeks 
at  one  of  the  local  hospitals. 

Captain  Purcel  Jones,  who  has  been  visiting 
here  from  Santa  Barbara,  has  taken  a  studio  in 
San   Francisco  and  will  remain  here  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler  are  en- 
tertaining Mrs.  Claude  Corbusier  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Edmund  de  Long,  at  their  home  on  the  Mc- 
Cloud  River.  Mr.  Leon  Walker,  who  has  been 
their  guest  for  several  days,  has  returned  to  his 
apartments   at    the    Fairmont. 

Mrs.  Percival  Williams,  Miss  Frances  Sprague, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Sprague  will  return  within  a  few- 
days  from  Yosemite,  where  they  have  been  for 
several   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Milton  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Shasta  County  from  a  visit  in 
San  Francisco  with  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Johnson,  at  their  home  on  Powell 
Street. 

Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  who  has  been  passing  the 
summer  in  Sausalito,  left  Saturday  for  his  home 
in  St.  Louis  for  a  visit  of  three  weeks.  Shortly- 
after  his  return  to  California  Mr-  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  and  their  children  will  leave  for  the  East, 
where  they  will  spend  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  John  Owen  Miller  and  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  Richard  Miller,  have  taken  a  house  on 
Webster  Street,  near  Vallejo,  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mr.  Jose  Asceves  and  Mr.  Frederico  Antillo  left 
Thursday  for  their  home  in  the  City  of  Mexico, 
after    a   visit   of  several   weeks   in    San   Francisco. 

Mr;.  William  Palmanteer  and  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Ewald  Grunsky,  have  joined  Mrs.  Frederick 
Snowden  and  Mrs.  E.  N.  Gibson,  in  Ben  Lomond, 
where  they  have  been  passing  the  summer. 

Miss  Agnes  Harrison  and  Miss  Barbara  Ball 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco,  after  a  visit 
at  Tahoe  and  the  Yosemite  Valley.  They  were 
chaperoned  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Sheldon   Potter. 

Mrs.  Robert  Munroe  and  the  Misses  Marion 
and  Louise  Winston  of  Los  Angeles  were  mem- 
bers of  a  house  party  given  over  the  week-end 
by  the  Misses  Mary  and  Christine  Donohoe  at 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  William  Miller  Graham  is  enjoying  a  brief 
visit  in  San  Francisco  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel.  She  will  return  within  a  few  days 
lo  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Wake6eld  Baker  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Marion  Baker,  have  returned  to  their  apartments 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  after  a  visit  in  San  Diego, 
where  they  went  to  be  near  Lieutenant  Wakefield 
Baker,  Jr.,  who  left  recently  for  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  spent  the  last  week- 
end at  Del  Monte  from  their  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  recently  passed 
a  few  days  at  Del  Monte   from   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  are  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  at  their  home  at  Wood- 
side. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Gertrude  Murphy,  returned  several  days  ago  to 
their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  sojourn  at 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Cumberson  and  Dr.  Frank 
Kinslow  recently  passed  several  days  at  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown.  Jr.,  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several 
months    in  the   East. 

Mrs.  James  Sperry,  Jr.,  is  visiting  in  Sausalito 
at  the  home  of  her  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  James 
Sperry,    Sr. 

Mrs.    Kendall    Rogers    is    visiting    in    San    Fran- 


Portola  -  Louvre 

SUNDAY,  AUGUST  11th 
Table  d'Hote  Dinner,  $1.50 

Ripe  Olives. 

Combination  Salad. 

Beef  Broth  with  Barley. 

Consomme  Chicken  and  Rice. 

Fried  Fillets  of  Sole,  Sauce  Tartare. 

Saratoga  Potatoes. 

S*eak  a  la  Minute,  Mushroom  Sauce. 

Roast  Young  Turkey  with  Stuffing, 

Cranberry  Sauce. 

Rice  Pudding  Cardinal. 

Baked  Summer  Squash. 

Cold  Asparagus,  Mayonnaise. 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream. 

Cakes.  Demi-Tasse. 

POWELL  near  MARKET 


cisco  from  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  and  is  the 
guest  of   Mrs.    Irving   Wright. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Smith  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Alice  and  Henrietta  Harrison  Smith,  who 
have  passed  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  New 
York  and  Washington,  are  at  present  enjoying  a 
visit   in   Newport. 

Mrs.  Cullen  Welty  and  her  daughters  the  Misses 
Eleanor  and  Mary  Welty,  have  returned  to  their 
home  on  Presidio  Terrace  from  a  sojourn  at 
Yosemite. 

Mrs.  Marion  Lord  will  arrive  in  Woodside  with- 
in a  few  days  from  Santa  Barbara  and  will  be 
the   house   guest   of   Mrs.    Atliearn    Folger. 

Mrs.  George  Tisdale  left  Saturday  for  Ne»* 
York,  where  she  will  join  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Scott.  Lieutenant  Tisdale  will  leave 
for  the  East  later  in  the  season. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  James  Howell  returned 
Monday  to  their  home  on  Lyon  Street,  after 
having  passed  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park  with 
Major  Philip   Wales  and    Mrs.    Wales. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  have  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
after  having  spent  several   weeks  in  Coronado. 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  William 
Crocker   at   the   Bohemian   Grove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  Saturday 
for  the  Feather  River  Country  for  a  sojourn  of 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  and  her  children 
are  spending  a  fortnight  in  Humboldt  County. 
They  will  return  to  San  Francisco  this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  have  gone  to  Santa 
Barbara  for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster  and  their  little  son 
returned  yesterday  to  San  Diego.  Mrs.  Oyster 
has  recently  been  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Perkins,  at  their  home  on  Jack- 
son Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Foote  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Grass  Valley,  after  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco  with  Mrs.  Jessie    Beatty. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Browne  and  their  little 
son  are  passing  several  « eeks  in  Humboldt 
County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  in  Sonoma  County, 
have  gone  to   Del   Monte  for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  Miss  Celia  O'Connor 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to 
Bartlett   Springs. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Lane  Leonard  and  Miss  Jean 
Leonard  are  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst 
at  her  home  in  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Howard  Henry,  wife  of  Captain  Henry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  at  Camp  Fremont,  is 
passing  several  days  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  recently  enjoyed 
a  visit  of  several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
from    her   home   in    San   Mateo. 

Mr.  Talbot  Walker  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  Santa  Barbara  and  is  visiting  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker,  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Miss  Elizaoeth  George  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Miss  Helen  Gar- 
ritt. 

Miss  Isabella  May,  who  came  to  California 
some  time  ago  with  Mrs.  George  Marye,  has  left 
for    Santa   Barbara    for   an   extended   sojourn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Bacbman  and  son  are 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and 
at  present  are  enjoying  a  several  weeks'  rest  at 
Banff. 

Word  has  come  that  Dr.  Harold  A.  Fletcher 
has  arrived  safely  overseas.  Mrs.  Fletcher  and 
baby  have  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  are 
living  at    1815    California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Brown,  Jr.,  arrived  last 
week,  after  an  absence  of  six  months  in  Boston, 
where  Mr.  Brown  has  been  acting  as  dean  of  the 
department  of  architecture  at  Harvard  College. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Brown   are   at   the    Fairmont   Hotel. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  were  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Hepburn,  Vancouver, 
B.  C.;  Mr.  C.  H.  Benedict,  Chicago;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  U.  McCabe,  San  Diego;  Mr.  W.  G. 
Palethorpe,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  N.  C.  Draasbrink, 
Batavia,  Java;  Mr.  Robert  Shewan,  Hongkong, 
China;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martin.  Denver;  Mr. 
and   Mrs.   W.   F.    Belmont,   Fresno;    Mr.   and    Mrs. 


Walter  F.  Klatt,  Hokalan,  Hawaii:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
K.  K.  Ray,  Denver;  Mis.  Paul  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Rossiter,   Los  Gatos. 

BRITONS  AGAINST  GEORGE  III. 

Alfred  Noyes,  the  English  poet,  recently  has 
been  contending  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  "a  war  of  our  Englishman,  George 
Washington,  against  a  German  king  (George 
III,   of  Hanover)."     He  says: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  you  of  the 
familiar  protests  that  great  Englishmen  like 
Chatham  and  Burke  made  against  that  war ; 
but.  on  an  occasion  like  this,  it  is  fitting,  per- 
haps, that  we  should  remember  how  representa- 
tive those  great  men  were  of  all  that  was 
best  in  the  spirit  of  England.  When  Chatham 
attacked  the  war  against  the  English  colonists 
in  America  as  a  "most  barbarous,  ciuel,  un- 
just, and  diabolical  war' ;  when  he  said,  'If 
I  were  an  American  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
I  would  never  lay  down  my  arms  while  a  for- 
eign troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  never, 
never,'  he  was  speaking  not  only  for  himself. 
but  for  all  true  Englishmen  everywhere.  And  ' 
when  he  said  'a  foreign  troop,'  he  was  not 
alluding  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  the 
German  troops,  the  20,000  Hessians  whom  the 
German  king  had  been  forced  to  hire,  be- 
cause Englishmen  had  refused  to  do  his  dirty- 
work. 

"The  king's  proclamation  of  the  state  of 
war,  when  it  was  read  from  the  steps  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  in  London,  was  received  with 
hisses  from  the  citizens  of  London.  Their 
representatives  made  protest  to  the  king,  until 
he  was  forced  to  leave  London  to  escape 
them.  The  four  members  of  Parliament  who 
represented  London  voted  against  the  war. 
The  recorder  of  the  city  wore  mourning  pub- 
licly for  the  brothers  he  had  lost,  fighting 
against  the  new  tyranny  at  Lexington. 

"Lord  North,  the  time-serving  prime  minis- 
ter, confessed  in  1/79  that  he  always  knew, 
at  heart,  that'the  war  would  be  ruinous.  Bar- 
rington,  the  secretary  of  state,  called  the 
policy  of  the  king  'madness.'  Shelboume, 
after  many  vain  protests,  resigned  from  the 
cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  wrote  to 
North,  protesting.  His  letter  was  ignored, 
and  he  then  obtained  a  personal  audience 
with  the  king,  with  whom  he  pleaded  in  vain 
against  the  war.  On  the  next  day  he  made  a 
public  protest  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  palace  and  instantly  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal  by 
the  arbitrary  command  of  the  king,  who  was 
trying  to  revive  the  divine  right  of  monarchs 
in  England  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the 
Kaiser  is  attempting  it  today  in  Europe.  Tire 
Duke  of  Richmond  protested,  also  vainly, 
against  what  he  called  a  'criminal  policy.' 
Grenville  Sharpe,  the  great  anti-slavery  advo- 
cate, resigned  a  government  post,  upon  which 
he  was  entirely  dependent,  and  was  thrown, 
without  resources,  on  the  world. 

"Soldiers  and  sailors  resigned  their  com- 
missions rather  than  serve.  Chatham  re- 
moved his  son,  Lord  Pitt,  from  the  army,  so 
that  he  might  not  fight  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  Earl  of  Effingham  resigned  his 
commission  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  corporations  of  Dublin  and  London 
for  doing  so.  Sir  William  Howe,  when  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  British  forces, 
accepted  it  only  under  protest  and  because  he 
felt  himself  bound  by  his  military  oath. 
Colonel  Burgoyne  also  accepted  only  under 
protest.  General  Conway  not  only  resigned 
his  commission,  but  moved  an  address  in 
Parliament  to  stop  the  war  immediately. 
Admiral  Keppel  refused  to  fight.  And  the  list 
of   protests   could   be   extended   almost   indefi- 


nitely. Does  it  not  explain  why  the  military 
maps  on  the  so-called  British  side,  the  maps 
of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  were  all  drawn 
up  in  German?  You  can  find  them  in  the 
Princeton  library  if  you  wish  to  confirm  it. 

"And  look  at  the  names  that  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Will  you  find 
any  Bernstorffs  or  Hindenburgs  among 
them  ?  Why,  every  name  appended  to  your 
Constitution  was  made  in  Britain,  their  very 
syllables  were  formed  in  Britain — Washing- 
ton, Langdon,  Gorham.  Johnson,  Livingston, 
Paterson,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Morris !  AH 
came  from  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  only 
one  that  did  not  come  from  that  smaller  part 
of  Great  Britain  which  is  called  England. 
That  was  Fitzsimmons ;  and  he  was  not  a 
Sinn-Feiner,  because  he  was  trying  to  build 
up  a  Constitution." 


The  late  W.  T.  Ficklin,  who  recently  died 
at  the  age  of  ninety-two  in  Faris,  Kentucky, 
and  who  is  termed  by  a  newspaper  "one  of 
the  most  prominent  agnostics  in  the  South," 
had  his  own  ideas  about  a  satisfactory  funeral 
and  they  were  carried  out.  The  obsequies 
were  held  in  the  Paris  Opera  House,  refresh- 
ments and  cigars  being  plentiful.  A  brass 
band  led  the  way  to  the  cemetery,  playing  na- 
tional airs  along  with  Mr.  Ficklin's  favorite 
tune.  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time."  Any  sort 
of  a  sign  of  mourning  was  taboo,  for  it  was 
his  wish  that  the  occasion  should  be  one  of 
merrymaking. 


Clothing  for  children  is  now  so  scarce  in 
Germany  that  a  decently  clad  child  is  no 
longer  safe  in  the  streets.  The  Socialist 
Vorwaerts  reports  a  remarkable  case,  which 
it  says  could  only  happen  in  Germany  at  the 
present  time,  of  a  four-year-old  girl  left  stand- 
ing outside  a  Berlin  suburban  baker's  shop 
while  her  mother  was  making  a  purchase. 
When  the  mother  came  out  the  child  had  dis- 
appeared. She  was  brought  home  three  hours 
later  by  strangers,  having  been  robbed  mean- 
time of  her  outer  clothing  and  sent  into  the 
street  practically  undressed. 


America's  salvage  plant  on  the  western 
front  in  France  began  with  three  officers, 
four  enlisted  men,  and  six  women.  Xow  it 
has  thirty  officers,  600  enlisted  men,  and  2500 
civilians.  In  the  first  two  months  the  stuff 
the  plant  returned  to  use  was  worth  $500,000. 
Fifteen  hundred  pair  of  shoes  are  reformed 
there  each  day,  and  the  officers  expect  an 
output  of  3000.  They  expect  soon  to  restore 
to  service  $500,000  worth  of  stuff  each  month. 


NOTICE     OF    APPLICATION     OF     PETALUMA 
BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COMPANY,  A 
CORPORATION,  FOR  VOLUN- 
TARY DISSOLUTION. 

In   the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  California, 
in   and   for   the   City  and    County  of  San   Fran- 
cisco— No.    90724;   Dept.   No.    1. 
In    the    Matter    of    the    Application    of    PET  A- 
LUMA   BONDED   WAREHOUSE   COMPANY,    a 
corporation,    for   dissolution. 

Notice  is  herebv  given  that  the  application  of 
PETALUMA  BONDED  WAREHOUSE  COM- 
PANY, a  corporation,  for  a  decree  dissolving  said 
corporation,  has  been  filed  in  this  Court,  and  will 
be  heard  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August, 
1918,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock  a.  m.  of  said  day, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  counsel  can  be  heard,  at 
the  court  room  of  said  Court.  Department  No.  1 
thereof,  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  all 
persons  are  hereby  directed  to  file  their  objections 
to  said  application  at  any  time  on  or  before  the 
hearing  thereof. 

Dated:     San  Francisco,  July  2d,   1918. 
(Seal)  H.   I.   MULCREVY,   Clerk. 

By  L.  J.  WELCH,  Deputy  Clerk. 
PILLSBURY.   MADISON  &   SUTRO, 
Attorneys  for  Applicant, 

Standard   Oil    Building,    San   Francisco. 
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"Sapleigh  is  always  thinking  of  himself." 
"Yes;  in  that  way  he  avoids  having  much 
on  his  mind." — Boston  Transcript. 

"May  I  kiss  you  ?"  "Mother's  in  the  next 
room."  "Well,  she  will  stay  there  a  long  time 
before   I   kiss   her." — Boston   Transcript. 

Patient    (with    a    broken    arm) — It's    awful 
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not  to  be  able  to  do  any  war  work  while  I'm 
laid  up!  Doctor — That's  all  right,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Willney — your  bones  are  knitting. — Life. 

"Mrs.  Newbride  has  made  some  real  war 
bread."  "Oh  ?'  "The  trouble  is  that  she  can't 
find  a  German  to  feed  it  to." — Buffalo  Ex- 
press. 

Grocer — Did  that  watermelon  I  sold  you  do 
for  your  whole  family?  Customer — Very 
nearly.  The  doctor  is  calling  yet. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  Hero  Worshipper — There  goes  Mrs. 
Tompkins'  'usband — 'e's  one  of  the  old  "con- 
temptibles."  The  Cynic— All  'usbands  is  con- 
temptibles. — Punch. 

Sapleigh — I  made  a  perfect  fool  of  myself 
today.  Miss  Keen — How  nice !  I  was  sure 
you'd  make  something  of  yourself  if  you  kept 
on  trying. — Boston  Transcript. 

Fair  Bostonian  (instructing  her  cousin) — 
Always  sip  soup  from  the  side  of  the  spoon. 
Kansas  Cousin  (desperately) — Yes;  but  I 
can't  get   it   in   sideways. — Puck. 

Bix — What  did  your  wife  say  to  you  when 
you  got  home  at  4  o'clock  this  morning?  Dix 
(wearily) — Say,  old  man,  I've  got  some  work 
to  do  today. — Boston  Transcript. 

Neighbor — Got  much  money  in  your  bank, 
Bobby  ?  Bobby — Gee,  no  !  The  depositors 
have  fallen  off  somethin'  fierce  since  sister 
got   engaged. — Boston    Transcript. 

Jeweler — This  bracelet  is  $5  more  than 
the  other  on  account  of  the  chasing.  Cus- 
tomer— Oh,  but  you  won't  have  to  chase  me. 
I  intend  to  pay  cash  down. — Dallas  News. 

Kelly  (after  a  few  puffs) — Are  ye  sure  this 
is  a  union-made  cigar?  Clerk — Surest  thing 
I  know.  Kelly — Thin,  bedad.  it  wor  intinded 
f'r  th'  non-union  thrade. — Buffalo  Express. 

"Mixer  has  rotten  manners,  hasn't  he?" 
"On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  found  him 
to  be  a  perfect  gentleman."  "Oh,  well,  you 
may  be  right.  I  have  seen  him  only  with  his 
own   family." — Life. 

Patience — Why  was  Peggy's  house  so  bril- 
liantly lighted  last  night?  Patrice — Oh,  it 
was  her  birthday,  you  know,  and  I  guess  she 
had  all  the  candles  in  the  cake  lighted. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Patience — I  saw  Harry  at  the  patriotic 
meeting  last  night.  He  was  in  khaki.  Patrice 
— Oh,  you  saw  him,  did  you?  Patience — Yes, 
and    he    was    so    patriotic    that    he    stood    up 
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during  the  entire  meeting.  Patrice — Oh,  that 
wasn't  altogether  patriotism.  He's  joined  the 
cavalry,  you  know,  and  yesterday  was  the 
first  day  he'd  tried  to  ride  a  horse. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Jeff  Yallerby  (a  peevish  loser,  during  the 
poker  game) — Seems  to  me  you-all  spends  a 
lot  ob  time  stackin'  up  dem  chips  ob  youahs, 
Pete.  Tryin'  to  delay  de  game?  Pete  Pot- 
ter— No,  suh,  Am'h  not.  Ah'm  simply  segre- 
gatin'   de  whites. — Buffalo   Express. 

"Have  the  boys  in  Crimson  Gulch  quit 
drinking?"  "Yes,"  replied  Bronco  Bob.  "Then 
where  do  all  these  bottles  come  from  that 
are    smashed    in    the    road  ?"      "They're    the 


proof.  An  empty  bottle  is  a  sure  sign  some- 
body has  quit  drinking.  Some  folks  quit 
over  an'   over  again." — Washington  Star, 

Prospective  Tenant — I  like  the  rooms,  but 
the  view  from  the  front  windows  is  rather 
monotonous.  Janitor — Well,  of  course,  mum, 
this  is  a  flat,  not  one  of  them  sight-seein' 
autos. — Boston    Transcript. 

"Every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion," 
said  the  argumentative  man.  "That's  what  I 
say,"  exclaimed  Senator  Sorghum,  in  a  tone 
of  slight  irritation.  "What  is  the  sense  of 
your  putting  up  a  discussion  in  an  effort  tc 
take  my  opinion  away  from  me  and  substi- 
tute   yours  ?" — Washington    Star. 
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The  Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  consti- 
tuting another  Allied  army  not  only  hrings  a  new  bel- 
ligerent formally  upon  the  scene,  but  it  furnishes  a 
fresh  reminder  of  how  little  we  knew'  of  the  more  ob- 
scure nationalities  of  Europe.  These  Czecho-Slovaks 
were  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the  Russians  from  the 
Austrian  army,  into  which  they  had  been  reluctantly 
forced.  Their  sympathies  were  against  Austria,  and 
they  willingly  became  captives  at  the  first  opportunity. 
They  were  liberated,  or  they  seized  their  liberty,  when 
Russia  collapsed,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  make  their 
way  through  Russia  and  across  Siberia  in  the  hope  of 
joining  the  Allied  armies  in  France.  This  project  was 
opposed  by  the  Bolsheviki,  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
then  started  to  fight  their  way  through  the  country  to 
Vladivostock  and  they  have  been  fighting  ever  since. 
Indeed  they  have  been  fighting  so  successfully  that  they 
seem  to  have  changed  their  original  intention  to  reach 
the  Pacific  for  the  more  immediate  and  more  useful 
task  of  thrashing  the  Bolsheviki,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  done  this  with  a  large  measure  of  suc- 
cess. They  are  said  to  have  armed  themselves  from  the 
Russian  military  stores  that  they  easily  seized,  and  at 
the  moment  they  are  in  practical  possession  of  long 
stretches  of  the  Siberian  railroad  and  of  various  impor- 


tant Siberian  cities.  By  all  means  they  ought  to  be 
helped,  not  only  by  the  formal  recognition  of  the  Allied 
governments,  but  in  more  substantial  ways.  When  the 
story  of  the  war  comes  to  be  written  it  will  contain 
nothing  more  heroic  than  the  adventures  of  this  little 
band  of  warriors  desperately  battling  their  way  through 
Siberia,  not  that  they  might  reach  a  place  of  safety  for 
themselves,  but  that  they  might  throw  themselves  into 
the  furnace  on  the  western  front. 

There  is  perhaps  another  point  worthy  of  note. 
There  are  timorous  ones  among  us  who  believe  that  a 
"foreign  invasion"  of  Siberia  would  array  the  Russian 
nation  against  us  in  defense  of  the  integrity  of  Russian 
soil.  But  here  is  an  actual  invasion  of  Russia  by 
Czecho-Slovaks,  who  are  almost  as  much  foreigners  as 
we  ourselves  would  be.  There  are  no  signs  of  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Russian  nation  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rapscallion  Bolsheviki.  On  the  contrary 
these  people  are  welcomed  by  decent  Russians,  who  are 
flocking  to  them  by  the  thousand  and  who  regard  them 
as  liberators  of  the  country,  as  indeed  they  are. 


Perils  Ahead. 

"Let  us  beware,"  said  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
in  an  address  before  the  Commercial  Club  in  this  city 
last  week,  "that  in  the  concentration  of  authorities  and 
powers  essential  to  combating  Prussianism  in  the  realm 
of  force  we  do  not  establish  Prussianism  in  the  realm 
of  ideas."  Further  and  in  phrases  of  equal  solemnity 
he  sounded  a  warning  against  tendencies  in  our  own 
country,  promoted  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  similar 
to  those  that  have  made  havoc  and  tragedy  in  Russia. 
These  are  pregnant  suggestions.  They  reflect  an  ap- 
prehension that  is  shared  by  many  thoughtful  minds. 
None  too  soon  there  comes  from  a  source  of  high 
intellectual  authority  a  prompting  to  caution. 

No  distemper  of  the  human  mind  is  more  insidious, 
more  destructive  of  moral  fibre  in  men,  than  lust  of 
power.  It  seizes  alike  upon  the  weak,  the  strong,  the 
vicious,  the  virtuous.  It  befools  and  corrupts  the  un- 
derstanding and  as  history  instructs  us  transmutes  good 
men  into  tyrants.  Happily  we  have  in  our  national 
history — very  notably  in  the  case  of  George  Washing- 
ton— inspiring  examples  of  patriotic  resistance  to  the 
contagions  of  ambition.  But  Washingtons  are  rare, 
and  this  a  day  of  lesser  men  and  of  more  impelling 
forces.  It  would  be  folly  to  hope  in  every  emergency 
for  the  powers  of  restraint  and  the  nobility  of  charac- 
ter illustrated  in  Washington's  refusal  of  a  third  term 
in  the  presidency  and  of  proposals  for  a  dynastic  estab- 
lishment. Men  possessed  under  whatever  circumstances 
of  unrestricted  power  come  by  progressive  degrees,  and 
almost  certainly,  to  identify  their  own  interests  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  state.  Under  the  intoxications  of 
authority  they  lose  their  sense  of  proportion,  their 
sense  of  values.  With  perverted  vision  they  see  them- 
selves essential  to  the  efficiencies  of  government  and 
easily  find  justification  for  extension  and  continu- 
ance in  subsequent  times  of  that  which  was  assumed 
only  under  stress  of  special  occasion  and  for  a  tempo- 
rary purpose.  We  make  no  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  present  conditions.  But  we  do  say  that  there 
is  in  our  national  situation  that  which  should  inspire 
the  vigilance  which  long  ago  was  declared  to  be  the 
price  of  liberty. 

Not  less  timely  and  impressive  than  Dr.  Butler's 
warning  against  Prussianism  in  the  sphere  of  ideas  is 
his  suggestion  with  respect  to  tendencies  to  social  de- 
moralization under  misconception  of  the  democratic 
principle.  True  democracy  respects  the  equities  essen- 
tial to  social  order.  But  there  is  a  false  conception  of 
democracy  which  rejects  restraint  of  any  kind.  The 
chaos  in  Russia  is  a  logical  product  of  a  principle,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  which  defines  all  government  and 
any   limitation   upon   human   action  as  infringement  of 


human  rights.  We  have  practical  exemplification  of 
this  doctrine  not  only  in  the  creed  of  the  I.  W.  W.,  but 
in  the  practice  of  certain  elements  and  organizations 
which  employ  the  public  stress  as  a  lever  to  enforce  de- 
mands out  of  equity,  out  of  reason,  minus  patriotism, 
minus  morality. 

Without  questioning  the  patriotic  spirit  and  the  good 
intentions  declared  by  the  present  administration  of  our 
government,  without  questioning  the  purposes  and  aims 
as  consciously  represented  in  unionism  of  labor,  it  is 
still  pertinent  to  say  that  in  the  sphere  of  ideas  and 
tendencies  two  great  dangers  lie  before  the  republic. 
One  is  the  aggrandizement  of  official  authority.  The 
other  is  the  possibility  of  a  development  of  selfishness 
and  a  spirit  of  arrogance  in  the  multitude,  yet  not  so 
much  in  the  multitude  as  in  those  who  seek  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  industry.  Verily  it  is  time  for 
caution,  for  sober  thought,  for  restraint  on  the  part  of 
all  who  have  to  do  with  the  ordering  of  government  or 
with  directing  the  policies  of  industry  and  trade.  It  is 
a  time  for  careful  survey,  not  only  of  the  authorities 
and  powers  of  office,  not  only  of  the  interests  of  in- 
dustry and  of  trade,  but  of  their  moral  responsibilities 
and  obligations  under  that  very  principle  in  whose  be- 
half we  are  striving  in  the  realm  of  force. 


Retrospect. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  Calhouns  and  the  Hamptons 
— representative  of  the  culture  and  aristocratic  tradi- 
tion of  South  Carolina — to  the  Tillmans  and  Latimers. 
From  the  Revolution  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  for 
almost  a  generation  thereafter,  the  political  life  of 
South  Carolina  was  dominated  by  men  of  high  social 
pretensions  and  of  what  passed  for  social  refinement. 
The  structure  of  South  Carolinan  life  was  upon 
the  aristocratic  model.  There  were  more  blacks  than 
whites,  more  "po'  whites"  than  patricians.  But  the 
latter  element,  holding  as  it  did  monopoly  of  property, 
education,  and  social  prestige,  easily  possessed  itself  of 
the  authorities  and  dignities  of  government  and  politics. 
Even  after  the  Civil  War,  with  the  slaves  free  and 
theoretically  in  possession  of  the  franchise,  with  the 
humbler  white  element  in  a  relatively  advanced  posi- 
tion, the  "chivalry"  continued  to  hold  sway  by  sheer 
force  of  momentum  and  habit.  Then  came  the  era  of 
the  Ku-Klux  Klan.  Fearing  domination  by  the  blacks, 
inflamed  by  prejudice  and  hatred,  it  was  conceived  by 
the  white  race  to  be  a  political  necessity  to  suppress  the 
black  vote.  It  was  a  rough  business  and  it  called 
for  rough  hands.  Your  fine  gentlemen — the  Hamptons, 
the  Butlers,  the  Pringles,  the  Rutledges — while  more 
than  willing  to  crowd  the  humbler  but  more  numerous 
race  from  the  game,  were  not  adapted  to  the  brutal  work 
required  for  the  doing  of  it.  They  shrank  from  direct 
part  in  midnight  raids,  from  the  whippings,  the  maim- 
ings,  and  the  murderings  by  which  the  force  of  num- 
bers was  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  terror.  Thus  the 
business  fell  into  rougher  hands ;  and  if  for  a  time 
the  rough  element  accepted  the  leadership  in  state  poli- 
tics of  the  sons  of  gentler  breeding,  they  ultimately 
wearied  of  it.  If  we,  they  said  in  effect,  are  to  supply 
the  forces  of  the  political  life  of  South  Carolina,  why 
should  we  not  possess  the  fruits  thereof? 

It  was  thus  that  men  of  the  Tillman  type  came  into 
political  authority,  took  over  the  machinery  of  the  state 
and  became  its  agents  at  Washington.  The  change  was 
one  to  shock  the  more  refined  political  and  social  sensi- 
bilities, but  it  was  logical,  inevitable.  Modified  by  time 
and  the  softening  of  local  conditions,  it  still  rules 
South  Carolina,  names  its  authorities  and  selects  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  national  government.  The  old  South 
Carolinan  aristocracy,  minus  its  old  powers,  still  sur- 
vives. In  an  old-fashioned  but  faded  splendor  it  clings 
to  its  ancient  mansions  on  the  Charleston  "B: 
locally  abides  in  its  crumbling  up-river  mv: 
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But  its  day  of  power  and  dignity  is  gone,  never  to  re- 
turn. South  Carolina  is  in  the  hands  of  its  rough-and- 
tumble  element,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  return  to  the  old 
regime.  The  black  vote  has  been  suppressed ;  the  aris- 
tocrat, has  been  submerged;  the  Tillmans  are  in-  the 
saddle. 

In  the  course  of  his  long- service  as  a  senator  there 
came  a  curious  change  in  Mr.  Tillman.  At  first  an 
obstreperous  and  roaring  ruffian,  undisguised  and  undis- 
mayed, he  surprised  and  shocked  the  country  by  violent 
exhibitions  of  vulgar  passion.  Progress  of  years  and 
association  with  men  of  more  or  less  refinement  soothed 
his  temper  and  improved  his  manner.  He  ceased  to 
roar  and  stamp  the  floor;  and  if  he  never  made  any 
approach  to  the  character  of  gentleman,  he  came  at  last 
to  be  a  rather  kindly  disposed  old  man  who  won  through 
usage  and  the  pity  inspired  by  infirmities  a  generally 
friendly  consideration.  If  at  his  recent  death  there 
were  few  to  mourn,  there  were  many  to  sigh,  partly  id 
sympathy,  partly  in  retrospect. 


;  that  would  concede  to  the  Prussian  the  privilege  of  re- 
inforcing  his  armies,  with  a  view  to  future  enterprises, 
would  be  fatal.  A  peace  that  would  imply  peace  in 
reality  must  be  based  on  understandings  and  pledges 
guaranteed  and  assured.  Germany  must  not  in  future 
as  in  recent  years  be  an  armed  camp. 

No  rational  and  humane  man  wishes  to  see  a  break- 
down of  the  German  race.  But  the  German  race  is 
one  thing  and  its  Prussian  mastership  is  quite  another. 
So  long  as  the  latter  survives  the  peace  of  the  world 
will  be  in  hazard.  Born  in  pride  and  nourished  in  arro- 
gance, it  has  become  an  abnormal  and  insatiate  beast. 
A  long-submerged  people,  disciplined  to  blind  obedi- 
ence, is  helpless  under  it,  and  it  is  only  from  without 
that  force  may  come  to  destroy  it.  The  pity  of  it  all 
is  that  in  the  necessary  work  of  destruction  myriads  of 
innocents  must  be  made  to  share  its  fate. 


The  War. 

With  a  record  of  six  thousand  or  more  men  killed  and 
of  eight  thousand  or  ten  thousand  wounded,  America 
is  at  last  in  the  Avar  in  effective  force.  Side  by  side 
with  our  allies  and  with  a  spirit  and  enthusiasm  fully 
matching  their  own,  we  are  on  the  battle  line.  What 
our  boys  have  done  in  the  terrific  fighting  of  the  past 
ten  days  fully  sustains  the  prestige  of  American  arms 
under  other  tests,  and  it  has  shown,  not  only  to  the  Ger- 
man, but  to  our  allies,  the  quality  of  American  pluck 
and  hardihood.  If  the  German  really  believed  that  the 
Americans  would  not  fight  he  has  now  been  cured  of 
a  delusion.  The  German  soldier  is  a  man  thoroughly 
drilled,  definitely  commanded,  driven  to  his  task.  The 
American  fights  in  another  spirit  because  he  is  free. 
Training  and  leadership  he  willingly  accepts;  but  his 
spirit  is  his  own.  He  needs  not  to  be  driven.  "I 
have,"  says  a  German  officer  in  a  captured  letter,  "seen 
nothing  like  the  American  onrush."  It  may  surprise 
the  German,  but  it  does  not  surprise  those  who  have 
read  the  record  of  our  earlier  wars,  or  those  still  living 
who  remember  Shiloh,  Antietam,  Nashville,  Vicksburg, 
the  march  from  Atlanta,  and  the  campaign  of  the 
Wilderness.  Verily  Americans  will  fight,  and  they  will 
keep  on  fighting  until  there  is  no  longer  need  to  fight. 

It  does  not  become  us  to  lay  special  emphasis  upon 
what  we  have  done  in  the  war,  since  what  we  have 
done  is  as  yet  small  in  comparison  with  the  achieve- 
ments of  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt  of  four  years' 
desperate  fighting.  Yet  we  may  not  immodestly  point 
to  two  great  and  vitai  contributions  to  the  vital  strength 
of  the  present  situation.  We  are  on  the  ground  and 
at  the  front  with  very  considerable  forces  and  with  more 
to  come.  And  it  was  through  our  insistence  that  co- 
operation of  the  Allied  armies  was  transmuted  into  a 
unified  force  under  a  singje  commander — a  single  com- 
mander most  happily  chosen.  Nor  is  the  assumption 
unreasonable  that  to  these  contributions  to  fighting  ef- 
ficiency is  due  the  success  of  recent  days.  Without  the 
help  of  American  troops  and  without  the  leadership  of 
General  Foch  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  might  have 
had  another  ending,  and  the  backward  movement  of  the 
German  forces  might  never  have  been  recorded.  If  it 
be  true  that  to  us  is  due  much  or  something  for  the 
movement  which  has  made  the  Allied  offensive  possible 
and  successful,  we  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  for- 
tune that  has  given  us  a  great  opportunity  for  service. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  interpret  what  has  happened 
on  the  western  front  as  presaging  an  immediate  end  of 
the  war.  It  is  true  that  Germany  is  in  distress,  but 
her  armies  are  still  well  supplied  with  men,  food,  the 
means  of  lighting.  Those  in  control  are  in  a  desperate 
plight.  They  must  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  but 
they  also  know  that  their  own  fortunes  are  dependent 
upon  sustaining  for  the  time  at  least  the  spirit  of  the 
I  ierman  masses.  Not  one  defeat,  perhaps  not  several  in 
succession,  will  cause  them  to  halt  the  war.  Their 
dread  is  not  more  the  enemy  in  front  than  that  which 
would  rise  behind  them  if  they  should  confess  the  truth 
and  attempt  to  accept  its  logic.  We  may  expect  from 
the  Kaiser,  not  the  surrender  that  optimists  have  pre- 
dicted, but  a  series  of  attempts  by  partial  concessions 
to  wi  i  a  German  peace.  If  the  spirit  of  the  Allied 
people  shall  match  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  done 
lighting  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  their 
rig  statesmen  there  will  be  no  peace  until  an  end 
m     Prussian  military  system  is  assured.    Any  peace 


John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  as  a  Church  Reformer. 

The  Rockefellers — father  and  son — have  held  these 
many  years  a  peculiar  consideration  based  on  a  certain 
orthodoxy  in  religious  view  and  practice  exemplified  in 
and  through  the  Baptist  Church  organization.  To  un- 
questioned virtue  in  private  life  they  have  added  the 
spirit  of  generosity  relative  to  church  causes  in  con- 
junction with  a  fathomless  purse.  The  younger  man  in 
particular  has  stood  forth  as  a  shining  example  of  regu- 
lated and  inspired  Christian  life  and  character  uncor- 
rupted  by  the  opportunities  and  privileges  of  wealth. 

But  there  has  come  a  change,  if  not  in  the  faith, 
at  least  in  the  theology  of  young  Mr.  Rockefeller. 
He  has  shocked  the  devotees  of  the  hard-shell  creed 
by  a  venture  into  what  may  be  styled  "Practical 
Christianity."  Writing  of  the  Christian  church — 
"What  is  its  future?" — Mr.  Rockefeller  has  defined  a 
"reborn  church."  Here  in  summary  are  his  ideas :  The 
reborn  church  should  be  called  the  Church  of  the  Liv- 
ing God.  Its  terms  of  admission,  love  for  God  as  re- 
vealed in  Christ  and  the  vital  translation  of  this  love 
into  a  Christ-like  life.  Its  atmosphere  should  be  that 
of  warmth,  freedom,  and  joy,  so  manifested  as  to  win 
fellowship.  It  should  throw-  over  ordinance,  ritual, 
creed  as  non-essential  for  admission  into  the  kingdom 
of  God  or  His  church.  Its  test  should  be  not  what  a 
man  professes;  what  he  is,  not  what  he  has.  Its  object 
should  be  to  promote  applied  religion  as  distinct  from 
theoretical  religion,  involving  sympathetic  interest  in 
social  and  moral  problems — in  all  such  as  touch  the  life 
of  man.  Its  first  concern  should  be,  not  the  life  of  the 
hereafter,  but  the  life  of  this  world.  It  should  be  a 
church  of  all  the  people — a  true  democracy.  Its  minis- 
ters should  be  trained,  not  only  in  the  seminary,  but  in 
life,  with  the  supreme  emphasis  on  life,  and  it  should 
exert  its  influence  as  much  in  living  as  in  preaching. 
"In  the  'vision'  as  it  unfolds  before  me,"  says  Mr. 
Rockefeller : 
— I  see  all  denominational  emphasis  set  aside. 

I  see  cooperation,  not  competition. 

In  the  large  cities  I  see  great  religious  centres,  wisely  lo- 
cated, adequately  equipped,  strongly  supported,  and  inspiring 
their  members  to  participation  in  all  community  matters. 

In  small  places,  instead  of  half  a  dozen  dying  churches,  com- 
peting with  each  other,  I  see  one  or  two  strong  churches, 
uniting  the  Christian  life  of  the  town  ;  great  economy  in  plant, 
in  money,  in  service,  in  leadership ;  money  enough  saved  in 
this  way  to  support  adequately  home  and  foreign  missions. 

I  see  the  church  moulding  the  thought  of  the  world  as  it 
has  never  done  before,  leading  in  all  great  movements  as  it 
should. 

I  see  it  literally  establishing  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 

Shall  this  vision  be  realized  ?  The  future  of  the  Christian 
church  depends  on  the  answer  Christian  men  and  women  give 
to  that  question. 

This  is  truly  a  noble  programme.  That  the  church 
reconstructed  under  this  conception  would  serve  the 
great  moral  purposes  in  human  life  far  better  than 
they  are  now  served  is  the  confident  belief  of  many 
besides  Mr.,  Rockefeller.  Today  the  church,  if  we 
except  the  Catholic  organization,  is  manifestly  a  de- 
clining quantity.  It  is  not  in  vital  touch  with  the 
times.  Its  interest  is  largely  in  things  which  the  newer 
generation  holds  in  scant  respect.  None  too  positive  is 
the  suggestion  that  the  future  of  the  Christian  church 
depends  on  the  answer  Christian  men  and  women  shall 
give  to  proposals  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  current 
views  and  ideals  of  life. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  movement  to  follow  up  the  "Claxton  school  sur- 
vey" by  amendment  of  the  municipal  charter  gathers 
force  as  its  purpose  becomes  known  to  the  public.    The 


thing  sought  ultimately  to  be  done  is  such  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  school  system  as  will  eliminate  at  least  some 
— and  the  more  serious — of  the  mischiefs  proceeding 
from  association  of  the  schools  with  politics.  The  im- 
mediate purpose  is  the  getting  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
signatures  to  put  the  amendment  upon  the  ballot.  Sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  this  campaign  and 
there  is  now  no  question  as  to  its  success;  but  there  is  a 
natural  desire  to  make  the  petition  as  strong  as  possible 
in  the  force  of  numbers  and  character  of  signers,  to  the 
end  of  establishing  popular  understanding  of  the  move- 
ment and  giving  it  momentum. 


The  one-time  Reverend  Bayard  Hale,  who  as  Dr. 
Bayard  Hale  is  now  exhibited  as  an  active  agent  of  the 
German  propaganda  in  this  country,  is  identical  with 
the  Mr.  Bayard  Hale  who  some  three  years  ago  or  less 
visited  Mexico  as  the  personal  representative  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  reports  and 
suggestions  presumably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
making  of  our  administrative  policies  toward  Mexico 
in  their  variety.  In  view  of  present  disclosures  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  wonder  if  at  the  time  Mr.  Hale  was  rep- 
resenting the  President  of  the  United  States  in  Mexico 
he  was  not  also  as  Dr.  (one-time  Reverend)  Hale  a 
paid  agent  of  Germany.  More  recent  developments  in 
Mexico  make  it  plain  that  somebody  representative  of 
authority,  of  adroit  mind  and  of  facile  morals,  has  been 
busy  in  that  country.       

To  a  profound  remark  that  "In  Russia  and  far-away 
China  it  is  to  the  United  States  that  the  eyes  of  hope 
turn,"  the  Sacramento  Union  logically  adds  that  "this 
justifies  the  Mexican  policy  of  America."  We  respect- 
fully rise  to  ask — which  policy?  Was  it  the  recall  of 
Americans  which  made  room  for  the  incoming  of  Ger- 
mans with  their  taking-over  of  the  business  and  gov- 
erning influences  of  the  country?  Was  it  the  neglect 
of  such  Americans  as  chose  to  remain  and  try  to  pro- 
tect their  property?  Was  it  the  policy  which  went  in 
force  to  Vera  Cruz  and  after  a  tragic  futility  of  land- 
ing, then  kicked  about  for  several  weeks  and  finally 
sailed  away?  Was  it  the  policy  which  demanded  an 
apology  with  a  salute  to  the  flag  on  the  score  of  the 
Tampico  incident  and  after  sacrificing  a  score  of  our 
marines  sailed  home  minus  the  apology  and  the  salute? 
Was  it  the  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Mexico  in  the  matter  of  saying  who  should  and  who 
should  not  be  president,  or  the  declaration  that  we 
should  not  interfere?  Was  it  the  march  into  Mexico 
after  Villa,  or  the  march  out  of  Mexico  leaving  Villa 
at  large  and  unpunished?  Was  it  the  persecution  cJf 
poor  old  Huerta,  who  was  friendly  to  us,  or  the  setting 
up  of  Carranza,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  agent  of  Ger- 
man intrigue?  Was  it — but  we  grow  weary  of  the 
record  with  its  shifts  and  turnings,  its  assertions  and 
its  denials. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Open  Letter. 
BELGIAN    WAR    RELIEF   FUND. 

San  Francisco,  August  2,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  issue  of  July  27th  last  I 
read  the  letter  received  by  you  from  Mr.  E.  G.  Hamersly, 
protesting  against  the  "Berkeley  Movement,"  or  the  "IF" 
League.  I  beg  to  enclose  copy  of  a  communication  which  I 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Snook  on  May  6th  last,  my  protest  against 
the  desideratum  advocated  by  pledge-signers  of  her  league. 
Yours  very  truly,  Geo.  J.  G.  Marsilv. 

Secretary  Belgian  War   Relief  Fund. 


San  Francisco,  May  6,  1918. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Sxook  :  I  learn  that  you  have  placed  yourself 
at  the  head  of  a  league  for  "the  protection  of  American  prisoners 
in  Germany"  and  that  a  boycott  against  Germans  goods  "after  the 
present  conflict  is  over"  will  be  adopted  "IF"  Americans  are 
treated  inhumanely.  If  this  report  is  correct,  may  I  as  a  Belgian 
be  permitted  to  say  to  you,  who  are  such  a  great  friend  of  the 
Belgians,  that  to  my  mind  your  decision  is  entirely  wrongly  taken, 
this  at  a  humanitarian  point  of  view.  The  question  is:  Should  the 
Americans  be  privileged?  Should  the  appliance  of  humane  condi- 
tions be  ignored  by  your  league  when  applied  to  others  than  Ameri- 
cans? Should  these  humane  conditions  be  limited  to  Americans 
only?  The  beastly  cruelties  applied  to  Belgian,  British,  French 
soldiers  and  male  and  female  civilians  be  ignored  by  your  league 
and  Americans  generally?  If  I  am  not  mistaken  this  great  country 
entered  the  war  unconditionally  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  suffering 
humanity  and  not  for  humanity  to  be  -applied  to  any  specified  indi- 
viduals or  favored  few.  The  restrictions  under  which  your  league 
is  founded  would  be  an  incentive  to  bribery  in  favor  of  a  selected 
class  and  to  the  detriment  of  many  helpless,  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  Allied  nations  who  have  suffered,  and  are 
still  suffering,  untold  tortures  of  the  beastliness  of  German  kultur. 
The  Belgians  and  allied  nations  did  not  have  to  await  the  news 
that  Americans  or  American  prisoners  had  been  or  were  going  to 
be  inhumanely  treated  by  the  Huns  to  pledge  themselves  to  boy- 
cott everything  that  is  German  or  of  German  origin.  They  have 
already  done  what  your  league  is  merely  thinking  of  doing,  or 
purposes  doing,  that  is  to  say:  to  act  subserviently  to  an  "IF." 
You  little  appear  to  know  the  German;  neither  you,  your  league,  or 
all  the  Americans  together  can  not,  for  the  time  being,  modify 
the  nature  of  the  German  Beast.  May  I  advise  you  and  your 
members  and  co-workers,  whatever  may  happen,  to  blacklist  all 
beings  and  things  German.  The  past  infringement  and  violation 
by  the  Hun-Barbarian  of  all  most  elementary  laws  and  rules  of 
humanity  and  society  calls  for  a  general  upheaval  of  all  peoples 
loving  humanity,  liberty,  and  justice,  and  no  consideration  whatso- 
ever must  be  given,   no  conditions  made  or  concessions  accorded  to 


August  17,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


the  Germans.  The  German  nation  must  be  blacklisted  for  its  crimes 
and  put  under  the  ban  of  civilization.  Your  threat  of  a  condi- 
tional boycott  is,  in  my  eyes,  a  beggary,  and  I  expect  most  Ameri- 
cans will  prove  themselves  too  proud  to  beg  from  the  Germans  for 
favors  for  himself  not  granted  to  other  fellow-beings.  Poor  Bel- 
gium has  its  thousands  and  thousands  of  martyrs.  Belgians  have 
asked  for  no  favors  or  concessions  of  their  executioners.  Why 
should  your   league  do  so? 

Pardon  me  for  writing  the  foregoing,  and  especially  for  my 
having  done  it  so  lengthily,  but  I  merely  desire  to  show  you  the 
principles  the  Belgians  stand  for.  I  concede  the  Americans  have 
not  as  yet  suffered  what  our  people  have,  and  mayhap  some  persons 
here  still  harbor  slight  consideration  for  the  Huns.  In  the  heart  of 
every  true  Belgian  any  such   feelings  are  dead  and  gone. 

To  close,  permit  me  to  express  the  real  feeling  of  the  Belgians, 
which  is  rendered  so  splendidly  by  Standaert,  a  member  of  the 
Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives  (Belgian  Parliament),  Albert 
Hall,  London,  July  21st,  1916:  "Between  the  Belgians  and  Ger- 
many there  will,  in  the  future,  be  a  wall,  the  wall  which  their  bar- 
barism has  raised.  Germany  has  crucified  us,  flesh  of  our  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  blood.  From  generation  to  generation  mothers 
will  teach  their  children  to  pray  this  prayer:  'Free  us,  Oh  God, 
from  the  rage  of  the  Teuton.'  We  shall  never  forget  the  martyrs 
of  Louvain,  Termonde,  Aerschot,  Dinant,  Ypres,  and  many  other 
cities.  The  barbarians  who  have  tortured  our  old  men,  violated 
our    women,    and    murdered    our    small    children." 

To  end,  let  me  also  quote  the  words  of  Terwagne,  another  repre- 
sentative, speech  delivered  before  thousands  of  homeless  Belgians 
refugees  at  Maestricht,  Holland,  May  5,  1916:  "Our  country  has 
suffered  too  much,  too  much  blood  has  been  shed,  too  many  ruins 
have  been  accumulated,  too  much  oppression  and  tyranny  have  been 
endured  through  the  acts  of  the  Germans.  Every  Belgian  has  for 
duty  to  be  an  inexorable  judge  towards  a  German.  He  should  never 
forget  the  crimes  perpetrated  and  should  act  in  such  wise  that  a 
German  will  never  dare,  for  shame,  to  show  himself  bare-faced 
before  the  world." 

I    remain,    dear   Mrs.    Snook,  Yours    sincerely, 

Geo.    J.   G.    Marsily. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


From  a  "  Rominger"  Enthusiast. 

San  Francisco,  August  10,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Old  San  Francisco  will  remember 
that  most  every  one  of  the  groceries  had  a  bar  connecting 
with  swinging  door  to  the  store.  Such  was  usually  designated 
as  a  combination  grocery. 

A  change  in  public  sentiment  took  place  and  they  lost  the 
combination,   getting  along  nicely  without  the  bar. 

The  proposed  Tavern  System,  serving  beer  and  wine  with 
meals  only,  will  also  get  along  nicely  without  a  bar. 

The  wine-growers  came  to  California,  many  of  them  fifty 
years  ago,  grubbed  up  the  trees  and  stumps  on  the  hills, 
where  nothing  else  would  grow,  planted  grape  vines,  raised 
their  families,  paid  their  taxes,  supported  the  government, 
sending  their  sons  "Over  There"  to  fight  for  humanity  and 
liberty — in  short,  became  ideal  citizens. 

Drinking  wine  or  beer  with  meals  has  been  an  ancestral, 
harmless  custom  or  habit  with  a  vast  amount  of  Americans, 
contributing  to  their  good  health.  The  percentage  of  alcohol 
in  wine  and  beer  as  now  established  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  is  so  very  small  that  no  harm  can  come 
from  drinking  it  with  meals  and  it  will  not  be  sold  without 
a  meal.  As  nobody  is  compelled  by  law  to  drink  wine  or  beer 
with  meals,  it  would  seem  that  those  who  oppose  it  and  are 
fanatic  enough  to  prohibit  wine  and  beer  altogether  are  in- 
tolerably dominating  the  constitutional  right  of  free,  liberty- 
loving  America,  imitating  the  Beast  of  Berlin  in  his  "Rule  or 
Ruin." 

Vote  the  Rominger  bill,  live  and  let  live,  and  don't  be  Mo- 
hammedan.  J-  B.  Clifford. 

Une  Idee  Americaine. 
[From  the  Paris  "Temps."] 
La  presse  allemande  a  souvent  explique  a  ses  lecteurs  que 
les  Americains  de  Test  s'interessent  seuls  a  la  guerre.  Dans 
1'ouest  et  surtout  dans  les  Etats  riverains  du  Pacifique,  disait- 
elle,  le  public  est  indifferent.  La  revue  americaine  The  Argo- 
naut, qui  parait  a  San-Francisco,  enregistre  une  nouveile  qui 
dissipera   ces   brouillards   d'outre-Rhin. 

Dans  la  ville  de  Berkeley,  centre  universitaire  de  la  Cali- 
fornie,  on  a  cherche  un  moyen  pratique  pour  proteger  les 
prisonniers  de  guerre  americains  contre  les  niauvais^  traite- 
ments  des  autorites  allemandes.  Cette  recherche  a  ete  entre- 
prise  par  des  femmes  qui  appartiennent  a  tous  les  milieux. 
Elles  ont  fonde  une  ligue  dont  Mme  John  Snook  est  la  presi- 
dente,  et  dont  les  conseillers  sont  des  hommes  experimentes 
et  influents:  M.  Irving,  maire  de  Berkeley,  le  general  Wood- 
ruff, le  professeur  Gayley,  doyen  de  l'universite  de  Cali- 
fornie.  La  ligue  a  aussitot  commence  une  propagande  qu'elle 
compte  etendre,  grace  a  des  organisations  feminines,  a  tout  le 
territoire  des  Etats-Unis.  Elle  ne  demande  pas  d'argent,  sauf 
une  insignifiante  cotisation  de  dix  cents  per  tete,  uiais  elle 
fait  signer  par  toutes  ses  adherentes  la  declaration  que  voici  : 
"Par  la  presente,  je  m'engage  a  m'abstenir  d'acheter  apres  la 
guerre  des  articles  de  fabrication  allemande,  si  les  prisonniers 
de  guerre  americains  recoivent,  entre  les  mains  de  rAllemagne, 
un  traitement  qui  ne  soit  pas  humain." 

Les  Allemands,  a  qui  le  marche  americain  est  indis- 
pensable, comprendront  aisement  ce  que  signifie  cette  menace 
de  boycottage.  lis  savent  que  les  femmes  americaines  sont 
capables  d'observer  religieusement  et  de  faire  rigoureusement 
observer  autour  d'elles  une  consigne  patriotique.  lis  savent 
qu'aucun  effort  militaire  de  l'Allemagne  ne  saurait  obliger 
le  consommateur  americain  a  acheter  des  merchandises  alle- 
mandes malgre  lui.  Et  si  les  Etats-Unis  n'achetaient  plus 
d'objets  fabriques  en  Allemagne,  comment  l'Aliemagne  achete- 
rait-elle  des  matieres  premieres  aux  Etats-Unis?  Ses  moyens 
de  payement  lui  echapperaient. 

Le  "mouvement  de  Berkeley",  en  inquietant  l'ennemi  dans 
ses  interets  materiels,  peut  epargner  bien  des  souffrances  aux 
prisonniers  americains.  Les  autorites  allemandes,  on  ne  le 
sait  que  trop,  ne  respectent  les  lois  de  l'humanite  que 
lorsqu'elles  craignent  de  ne  pas  les  violer  sans  dommage. 
C'est  pourquoi  nous  nous  hatons  de  reproduire  la  nouveile 
que  The  Argonaut  a  apportee  hier  a  Paris. 

L'idee  qui  vient  de  germer  en  Californie  peut  produire  d'autres 
fruits  encore.  Repondre  par  des  represailles  economiques  aux 
actes  inhumains  de  rAllemagne,  c'est  un  principe  excellent  qui 
ne  s'appliquerait  pas  seulement  au  cas  des  prisonniers  de 
guerre,  mais  aussi  au  cas  des  populations  envahies.  Retenons 
done  l'exemple  qui  nous  est  donne  par  les  femmes  ameri- 
caines. Et  felicitons-nous  de  voir  que  le  public  americain, 
unanimement  resolu  a  vaincre,  prend  conscience  de  1'  "arme 
economique"  qu'il  a  entre  les  mains. 

A  woman  with  a  real  beard  is  not  without  her  place 
in  history.  The  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I 
of  Germany,  Margaret  of  Savoy,  governess  of  The 
Netherlands  from  1507  to  1530,  had  a  long,  stiff  beard. 
In  1709  a  bearded  woman  was  captured  by  the  Rus- 
sians at  the  battle  of  Pultowa  and  presented  as  a 
curiosity  to  the  Czar,  Peter  the  Great;  her  beard  was 
one  yard  and  a  half  long.  A  Genevan  girl.  Mile.  Bois 
de  Chene,  it  is  recorded,  had  a  strong,  black  beard  and 
large  whiskers  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age  in 
1852. 


Writing  last  week  under  the  date  of  August  7th  I  sketched 
the  events  that  culminated  in  the  obliteration  of  the  German 
salient  on  the  Marne  and  that  have  now  sent  the  German 
lines  nearly  back  to  the  positions  that  they  occupied  before 
their  reckless  and  ill-omened  advance  began.  The  second  great 
battle  of  the  Marne  had  then  taken  its  place  in  history.  The 
threat  to  Paris — such  as  it  was — had  been  removed.  Foch  had 
illustrated  his  power  not  only  to  stop  a  German  rush,  but  to 
turn  it  back.  I  never  doubted  for  an  instant  rbat  he  had  that 
power.  "I  saw  no  reason  to  look  upon  the  Allied  victory  as  an 
eleventh-hour  intervention  of  Providence.  If  there  were  any 
room  at  all  for  surprise  it  was  that  the  German  army  should 
place  itself  in  such  a  position  where  a  destructive  counter- 
blow was  as  certain  as  the  sunrise.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
the  mark  of  a  German  desperation  that  had  obscured  the 
simplest  elements  of  military  prudence.  A  long  narrow  salient 
had  been  driven  deliberately  southward,  and  its  unprotected 
flank  had  been  still  further  weakened  by  the  passage  of  the 
river  and  the  consequent  division  of  its  strength.  Instead  of 
widening  the  salient  at  its  base  and  so  protecting  its  sides, 
the  German  commanders  seemed  to  think  of  nothing  but  a 
continued  advance  southward,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
a  danger  already  of  the  most  serious  kind.  If  Foch  had  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  his  opportunity  it  would  have  been  the 
proof  of  an  impotence  greater  than  even  the  most  pessimistic  of 
us  had  supposed.  But  there  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  events 
that  have  passed.  The  Allied  blow  on  the  western  side  of  the 
German  salient  had  its  instant  results  in  the  crumbling  of 
the  salient.  The  German  army  began  to  pour  northward  as 
its  deadly  peril  was  disclosed,  and  it  just  managed  to  scramble 
through  the  neck  of  the  bag  before  it  was  drawn  tight  in  front 
of  it.  At  the  present  moment  the  German  forces  are  disputing 
the  passage  of  the  Vesle,  not  because  they  intend  to  make  a 
stand  there,  but  in  order  that  their  main  body  may  have  time 
to  reach  the  Aisne  and  to  secure  their  hold  upon  it.  Doubt- 
less there  will  still  be  some  heavy  fighting  upon  this  field,  but 
the  second  battle  of  the  Marne  may  be  considered  as  prac- 
tically ended.  The  Marne  has  become  the  evil  genius  of  the 
German  army.  

But  it  is  the  present  and  the  future  that  interest  us  rather 
than  the  past,  and  last  week  I  made  an  effort  to  forecast  the 
next  stage  of  the  game  that  should  follow  the  Allied  victory 
on  the  Marne.  There  were  two  possibilities  within  sight.  If 
the  German  armies  could  be  kept  on  the  run  and  forced  north- 
ward across  the  Aisne  it  must  have  a  destructive  effect  upon 
all  the  German  lines  to  the  north  that  would  be  forced  to 
retire  without  striking  a  blow.  But  this  was  hardly  likely  in 
view  of  the  great  strength  of  the  Aisne  positions  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  Allied  momentum.  In  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  last  week's  article  I  said :  "If  the  Allies  are  able  to 
continue  to  push  the  Germans  back  they  will  attain  their  ut- 
most hopes,  and  we  might  see  a  retreat  of  the  whole  German 
line  northward.  But  this  is  hardly  likely.  All  such  advances 
lose  their  momentum  after  a  certain  point.  But  when  the 
point  is  reached  we  shall  probably  see  a  resumption  of  the 
battle  by  the  French  and  British  east  of  Amiens,  or  by  the 
British  alone  further  north.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  the 
British  were  feeling  any  great  apprehension  of  an  attack. 
There  was  a  Britsh  force  of  unknown  dimensions  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rheims  before  the  German  advance  began. 
Another  British,  or  rather  Scotch,  force  has  just  made  its 
appearance  on  the  western  side  of  the  salient.  We  are  told 
that  the  German  reinforcements  sent  by  Prince  Rupprecht  to 
the  aid  of  the  Crown  Prince  were  at  once  matched  by  a  simi- 
lar force  sent  southward  by  the  British.  If  Foch  should  now 
give  the  word  for  a  battle  in  the  north  it  should  find  the 
British  in  good  shape  to  wage  it.  They  have  had  several 
weeks'  rest,  although  their  losses  have  never  been  much  below 
about  two  thousand  men  a  day.  .  .  .  It  is  fairly  certain 
that  there  will  no  be  no  period  of  quiescence  until  the  winter 
shall  compel  it,  and  there  is  still  time  for  much  to  happen  be- 
fore winter."  

No  perspicacity  was  needed  to  foresee  that  the  British 
armies  would  at  once  be  called  into  action  as  soon  as  the 
full  fury  of  the  Marne  battle  should  begin  to  wane.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would,  once  more,  have  been  a  mark  of 
impotence,  and  of  a  military  incapacity  to  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity.  None  the  less  the  Germans  with  all  their 
boasted  military  omniscience  seem  to  have  had  no  suspicion 
of  a  blow  that  could  have  been  foreseen  by  a  corporal.  I 
have  never  had  the  slightest  sympathy  with  a  view  that  rep- 
resented the  Allied  armies  as  holding  almost  despairingly  to 
their  positions,  and  with  no  greater  hope  than  to  avoid  being 
swept  away.  Nor  have  I  ever  regarded  the  falling  back  of  the 
Allied  armies  as  anything  more  than  a  wise  willingness  to 
exchange  valueless  territory  for  invaluable  lives,  although  with 
the  full  recognition  that  there  have  been  moments  when 
critical  weaknesses  in  the  Allied  lines  have  disclosed  them- 
selves. There  have  been  three  main  German  onrushes  during 
the  present  offensive,  and  they  may  be  designated  under  the 
great  names  of  Ypres,  Amiens,  and  the  Marne.  Lrpon  each 
occasion  the  Germans  won  territory,  but  upon  each  occasion 
they  failed  of  their  objectives,  and  upon  each  occasion  they 
were  fatally  weaker  and  more  vulnerable  than  they  were  be- 
fore those  battles  began.  If  the  German  onrush  to  the  Marne 
had  been  stayed  in  its  opening  stages  we  should  not  now  be 
celebrating  the  second  victory  of  the  Marne,  which  is  some- 
thing vastly  greater  than  a  mere  nullification  of  the  German 
advance.  If  the  German  rush  toward  Amiens  had  been 
stopped  upon  its  original  lines  we  should  not  now  be  cele- 
brating the  present  victory,  which,  once  more,  is  something 
vastly  greater  than  an  undoing  of  the  previous  mischief. 
Each  of  the  three  German  onrushes  came  to  an  end  with  the 
creation   of   a   German   salient,   and   therefore  the   creation   of 


a  German  weakness.  This  was  pointed  out  clearly  enough  at 
the  time,  although  the  "man  in  the  street"  was  ordinarily 
unable  to  see  anything  except  the  one  overwhelming  fact  that 
there  had  been  a  great  German  advance  and  an  Allied  retreat, 
and  that  the  German  superman  was,  if  anything,  more  "super" 
than  ever.  But  events  have  now  justified  an  interpretation 
that  may  have  seemed  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere  obstinacy 
of  optimism.  Germany  has  suffered  a  great  defeat  at  the 
Marne  that  she  herself  directly  invoked  and  invited  by  the 
reckless  precipitancy  of  her  advance.  She  has  met  a  second 
great  defeat,  although  still  incomplete,  in  Picardy  as  the  im- 
mediate result  of  her  Amiens  salient.  And  she  seems  to  be 
in  straits  also  in  Flanders,  once  more  as  a  result  of  her  pre- 
vious "victory."  Battles  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  terri- 
tory that  is  lost  or  won,  but  by  the  three  tests  of  the  main 
objective,  the  resulting  formation,  and  morale.  Germany  has 
failed  to  win  any  battle  of  her  present  offensive,  and  she  has 
failed  under  all  three  heads.  And  this  is  now  so  evident  that 
it  need  not  be  defended.       

The  battle  in  Picardy  was  begun  by  the  British  over  a  ten- 
mile  front,  from  Morlancourt  to  Moreuil,  the  latter  place 
being  the  point  of  junction  between  the  British  and  the 
French  armies.  The  preliminary  bombardment  was  very  brief, 
lasting  only  a  few  minutes.  The  French  attack  came  half  an 
hour  after  the  British,  and  in  its  first  stage  it  seems  to  have 
extended  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Moreuil,  although 
the  battle  speedily  flamed  up  as  far  south  as  Montdidier. 
This  gave  a  total  front  of  about  twenty  miles,  equally  divided 
between  the  French  and  the  British.  With  the  British  was 
an  American  force  of  unstated  dimensions,  and  this  still  fm- 
ther  solves  the  rather  transparent  mystery"  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  bulk  of  the  American  army.  The  success  of  the  attack 
was  instant.  Once  more  the  German  army  was  surprised, 
although  one  might  have  supposed  that  their  danger  was  suf- 
ficiently apparent.  It  was  apparent  here.  Large  numbers  of 
soldiers  were  reaping  in  the  fields,  which  is  exactly  what  they 
were  doing  when  the  storm  broke  on  the  Marne  saiient.  Of- 
ficers were  asleep  in  their  dugouts,  and  fled  in  their  pajamas. 
The  attack  had  been  organized  with  the  precision  of  a  watch. 
Tanks  and  cavalry  took  a  large  share  in  the  day's  work,  and 
hundreds  of  aeroplanes  flew  to  the  rear  of  the  German  lines 
and  speedily  heaped  the  roads  with  ruined  transport.  The 
German  retreat  seems  to  have  been  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  attack.  The  only  resistance  that  was  at  all  effective 
was  at  Chapilly  at  the  northen  end  of  the  attack,  and  here  the 
German  defenders  were  ordered  to  die  at  their  posts,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  hinge  with  the  German  lines 
to  the  north.  But  Chapilly  has  now  been  taken.  Twenty-five 
thousand  prisoners  have  been  counted  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  but  the  captured  guns  are  too  numerous  to  count. 
The  angle  at  Montdidier  where  the  lines  turn  to  the  east  is 
being  evacuated  with  the  utmost  speed  as  the  French  threaten 
to  crush  its  sides.  The  Amiens  salient  has  lost  the  whole  of 
its  nose.  From  Morlancourt  to  Montdidier  the  lines  no  longer 
bulge  westward  toward  Amiens.  They  bulge  eastward,  and  the 
bulge  is  likely  to  be  more  acute  before  these  lines  are  in 
print.  The  battle  is  nearly  certain  to  flame  up  as  far  as 
Soissons  and  so  to  connect  the  two  great  battlefields  of 
Picardy  and  the  Marne.        

The  attack  upon  the  Amiens  salient  was  conducted  in  a 
quite  different  way  from  the  attack  upon  the  Marne  salient. 
In  the  latter  case  the  assault  was  directed  against  the  side 
of  the  salient,  but  in  this  latest  battle  it  was  delivered  at  the 
apex.  The  variation  was  due  to  the  shape  of  the  salient.  The 
Marne  formation  was  long  and  narrow,  like  a  deep  bag,  and 
it  was  possible  to  make  the  threat  of  strangulation  by  squeez- 
ing in  its  sides.  But  the  Amiens  salient  is  broad  and  squat. 
An  attack  upon  one  of  its  sides  would  not  have  been  much 
of  a  threat  to  its  apex.  It  was  too  wide  to  be  strangled.  The 
attack  was  therefore  brought  directly  against  its  point,  and 
the  point  has  now  been  hammered  back  to  a  distance  about 
half  the  length  of  its  lines.  It  has  not  yet  been  entirely  ob- 
literated as  has  the  Marne  salient.  The  Germans  have  not 
yet  been  forced  back  to  the  line  they  occupied  before  their 
offensive  began.  But  they  soon  will  be  unless  their  retreat 
can  be  stayed  by  the  help  that  is  being  hurried  to  them  from 
Flanders.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  are  any  other  reinforce- 
ments upon  which  they  can  count.  Germany  is  nearly  at  the 
end  of  her  man  power.  The  reserves  that  are  supposed  to  be 
always  hovering  in  her  rear  are  phantoms.  When  the  Crown 
Prince  was  in  difficulties  on  the  Marne  he  asked  aid  of  Prince 
Rupprecht.  He  had  no  reserves  of  his  own.  Prince  Rup- 
precht siightly  weakened  his  Picardy  front  in  order  to  send 
them  to  him,  but  he  did  it  reluctantly.  Prince  Rupprecht 
himself  now  needs  aid  for  his  Picardy  front,  and  he  is 
bringing  that  aid  from  his  northern  or  Flanders  lines,  which 
will  be  correspondingly  weakened.  Von  Mackensen  was 
asked  to  comb  his  Roumanian  forces  for  the  relief  of  the 
west,  and  he  was  unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  turbulent 
condition  of  Roumania.  Indeed  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he 
should  receive  aid  rather  than  give  it.  The  Russian  front 
has  already  been  combed  to  the  last  man.  Germany  has  prac- 
tically no  reserves  left  nor  the  means  to  get  them,  although 
we  may  remember  that  her  men  in  Flanders  are  probably 
superior  in  quality  to  those  in  the  south.  No  one  part  of  her 
line  can  help  any  other  part  except  at  the  cost  of  its  own 
safety.  So  far  as  the  other  side  of  the  shield  is  concerned 
we  see  now  clearly  enough  that  the  Allies  have  enough  men 
for  an  offensive  in  spite  of  lugubrious  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary, since  they  have  provoked,  and  fought,  and  won,  two 
great  battles  within  a  month,  and  have  done  it  in  a  style  that 
may  be  lightly  described  as  romping.  Moreover,  the  Allied 
armies  are  increasing  a"t  the  rate  of  three  divisions  a  week- 
say  60,000  men — as  the  Americans  pour  acr 
Actually  they  are  increasing  faster  than  thi? 
believe  official  assurances  from  Great  Britain  •■ 
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British  reinforcements  are  much  more  numerous  than  British 
casualties.  There  is  therefore  no  room  for  despondency  and 
there  never  has  been.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  we  are 
about  to  record  a  victory  greater  than  that  of  the  Marne  or 
of    Picardy.  

Reference  has  been  made  to  a  British  attack  in  Flanders 
that  was  delivered  simultaneously  with  the  offensive  in 
Picardy.  The  report;;  were  very  meagre,  and  we  may  suppose 
that  this  movement  was  intended  as  a  hint  to  Prince  Rup- 
precht  that  it  might  be  unwise  to  send  many  men  to  the  relief 
of  his  southern  positions  toward  Amiens.  None  the  less  a 
battle  in  Flanders  is  due,  or  it  will  be  due  the  moment  the 
Picardy  rush  begins  to  lose  its  force.  If  Prince  Rupprecht 
should  be  compelled  to  weaken  his  northern  lines  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  the  British  will  take  instant  advantage  of  that 
fact.  The  attack  already  recorded  was  probably  no  more 
than  an  attempt  to  keep  the  ring  for  the  southern  battle,  and 
it  may  be  renewed  for  that  same  purpose.  But  it  will  quickly 
develop  into  a  very  large  battle  if  Haig  should  find  that  the 
German  lines  opposed  to  him  have  been  weakened.  And  it  will 
probably  develop  into  a  very'  large  battle  when  the  time  comes 
to  preserve  continuity  with  the  fighting  in  Picardy.  But  of 
one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure.  Foch  is  not  living  in  the 
future,  but  in  the  present.  He  is  not  marking  time  while 
deliberating  on  his  plans  for  next  spring.  He  intends  to  throw 
the  Germans  out  of  France  before  then,  and  while  a  hundred 
things  may  happen  to  frustrate  that  intention,  we  may  pre- 
pare ourselves  for  some  great  events.  The  situation  is  now 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  days  preceding  the  great 
Hindenburg  retreat,  although  the  situation  is  not  nearly  so 
favorable  to  the  Germans  as  it  was  then.  At  least  we  ought 
forever  to  have  banished  the  myth  of  the  German  superman. 
The  German  generals  have  been  egregiously  tricked  and  out- 
witted. The  German  soldier  is  hopelessly  inferior  to  his 
opponent.  

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  new  "baby  tanks"  that  par- 
ticipated in  the  Picardy  battle,  and  that  are  said  to  be  quicker 
than  a  man  in  running  and  turning.  Some  description  of 
these  tanks  is  contained  in  a  private  letter  just  received  from 
"somewhere  in  France."  The  writer  says,  "The  new  French 
tanques  are  tiny  little  things,  each  just  big  enough  for  two  men 
to  crawl  into.  They  arrived  here  on  fiat-cars,  and  it  is  the  fun- 
niest thing  to  see  them  get  off.  They  look  like  clumsy  baby 
elephants.  They  hesitate,  and  wiggle  nervously,  and  finally  with 
great  dignity  they  walk  off  the  car,  and  waddle  off  to  their 
stamping  grounds,  and  the  next  comes  along  until  they  are  all 
lined  up.  This  is  the  only  branch  of  the  sen-ice  more  danger- 
ous than  aviation  (the  baby  tanks,  not  the  big  ones).  In  fact  it 
is  so  dangerous  that  each  man  has  to  be  a  volunteer  and  un- 
married, the  consequence  being  that  as  most  Frenchmen  marry 
very  young,  the  tank  crews  are  still  younger.  They  wear 
short  black  leather  coats,  tight  blue  trousers,  black  leggings, 
chasseurs  officers  berets,  a  wide  brown  belt  worn  shortwaisted, 
with  a  revolver  and  a  long  thin  dagger,  and  just  as  artillery- 
men are  usually  big  and  blond,  these  are  very  small,  with  black 
curly  hair  and  bright  complexions.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  when  they  were  first  sent  in  they  were  not  armed  at  all, 
so  the  gentle  Boches  used  to  climb  up  on  top  of  the  tank  and 
stick  their  bayonets  through  the  slit  that  the  gunner  looks 
out  of,  and  as  the  gunner  has  no  more  room  to  dodge  than  a 
tortoise  in  his  shell  he  was  rather  helpless.  So  now  they  arc 
are  armed  with  daggers,  and  thejT  have  made  narrow  slits  all 
over  the  tanks,  so  when  Brother  Boche  jumps  on  the  root 
the  occupant  pushes  his  knife  through  a  slit  and  Brother 
Boche  slides  off.  I  would  rather  do  anything  than  go  in  one 
of  those  things,  for  you  have  to  crawl  on  your  hands  and 
knees,  and  the  driver  must  crouch  from  then  on.  The  gunner 
can  stand  provided  he  keeps  in  the  same  spot.  It  is  all  pitch 
dark  and  the  mechanism  must  be  worked  by  feel.  You  want 
to  scream  the  moment  they  shut  the  door  on  you." 


It  seems  now  to  be  definitely  established  that  the  King  of 
Bulgaria  has  left  his  country,  and  that  bis  son  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  regent.  King  Ferdinand  is  said  to  be  suffering 
from  nervous  collapse,  which  is  a  polite  euphism  for  insanity, 
but  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  his  real 
malady  is  fear.  The  fact  is  of  the  most  significant  kind. 
King  Ferdinand  nearly  lost  his  throne  and  his  head  when  at 
the  instigation  of  Austria  he  provoked  the  second  Balkan 
war  against  Serbia,  and  emerged  from  that  war  with  large 
losses  of  the  national  territory.  It  was  commonly  said  that 
there  would  be  no  hope  for  Ferdinand  if  it  should  prove  that 
he  had  led  Bulgaria  into  a  second  adventure  even  more 
calamitous  than  the  first.  This  is  precisely  what  he  has  done, 
and  he  must  have  been  aware  of  it  for  some  time  past.  He 
has  left  the  country  to  escape  from  the  popular  vengeance, 
and  he  has  left  behind  him  a  premier  who  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  war,  and  who  is  probably  making  tentative  over- 
tures for  peace  at  this  moment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bul- 
garia will  not  be  allowed  to  return  in  the  guise  of  the 
Prodigal  Son.  Her  crimes  are  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 
They  ought  also  to  be  unpardonable.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  August  14,  1918. 


In  the  opinion  of  Viscount  Bryce.  Palestine,  which 
now  has  a  population  somewhat  less  than  650,000,  can 
support  by  agriculture  an  additional  population  of  300.- 
000  under  present  conditions  and  a  second  addition  of 
300,000,  after  irrigation  dams  and  other  construction 
works  have  been  built. 


Tear  Eloch,  the  Russian  economist,  who  made  many 
:  tartlii  g  prognostications  about  the  war  a  decade  be- 
e  , ,  came,  predicted  that  it  would  be   won,  not  by 
!uit0-,  but  by  famine. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  very  distinct  leaning  to- 
ward music.  While  at  the  front  he  has  often  attended 
the  soldiers'  "sing-songs,"  and  on  several  occasions  he 
has  been  persuaded  to  sing  a  solo. 

The  German  emperor  is  not  a  blood  relative  of  the 
late  Czar  of  Russia,  but  he  is  a  cousin  of  the  Czarina, 
as  he  is  also  of  King  George  of  England,  the  three 
being  grandchildren  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land. 

George  Ashley  Tomlinson,  who  is  working  under  Mr. 
McAdoo,  the  director-general  of  railroads,  in  adminis- 
tering the  inland  waterways,  made  his  reputation  as  a 
handler  of  problems  involved  in  transportation  by 
water  while  caring  for  large  marine  interests  centering 
at  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

John  McE.  Bowman,  head  of  the  hotel  division  in 
the  National  Food  Administration,  was  just  entering 
the  most  successful  stage  of  his  career  when  Hoover 
summoned  him  to  his  present  work.  Besides  the  Bilt- 
more,  he  had  just  acquired  the  Manhattan  and  Ansonia 
hotels;  he  had  just  "completed  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  great  hotels  at  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey,  and  the  building  of  the  Commodore,  the  biggest 
hotel  in  the  world. 

John  Merry  Le  Sage,  whose  name  appears  among 
the  new  knights  in  the  king's  birthday  honors'  list,  is 
the  veteran  managing  editor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
London.  Sir  John's  journalistic  days  carry  him  back 
to  the  time  of  Palmerston  and  Cobden,  and  he  reported 
the  last  speech  made  by  the  man  who  secured  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  At  the  Telegraph  office  Sir  John 
has  worked  under  the  successive  direction  of  three  gen- 
erations of  the  same  family. 

Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  who  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  platform  by  the  Xew  York  State 
Republican  Convention,  is  president  of  the  Woman's 
City  Club  of  Xew  York  City.  Early  in  her  career  she 
became  a  propagandist  for  woman  suffrage,  and  has 
served  that  cause  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  and  as  an 
official.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Xew  York  Equal 
Suffrage  League,  and  for  six  years  was  organizer  in 
New  York  State  of  the  National  Woman's  Suffrage  As- 
sociation. 

It  was  General  Pershing  who  taught  the  Moros  to 
raise  Irish  potatoes,  as  he  taught  them  to  do  many 
other  things.  The  general  needed  potatoes  for  his  sol- 
diers, and  tried  them  out  in  a  field  near  Camp  Vickers. 
He  was  unfortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  land,  and  the 
seed  was  not  the  best,  so  that  while  he  got  potatoes, 
they  were  not  of  the  highest  quality.  The  lesson  had 
been  taught,  however,  and  it  only  remained  to  the 
Moros  to  choose  better  land;  and  now  the  potatoes  are 
smooth  and  meaty,  averaging  about  three  to  the  pound. 

Salesmanship  is  said  to  have  always  been  the  long 
suit  of  J.  Leonard  Replogle,  steel  buyer  for  the  United 
States  government.  Charles  M.  Schwab  says  of  Rep- 
logle :  "He  is  the  best  steel  salesman  in  the  United 
States."  Replogle's  biographers  say  that  the  best  evi- 
dence is  that  whereas  "Rep" — as  he  is  known  among 
his  associates — started  out  with  $3  a  week  in  his  pocket, 
he  was  worth  $100,000  two  years  ago,  while  today  he 
is  reputed  to  be  worth  something  like  $15,000,000.  He 
was  never  one  of  "Schwab's  boys"  or  "Carnegie's 
boys,"  but  just  plain  "Rep,"  from  Johnstown,  who  went 
it  alone. 

Otto  T.  Bannard,  chairman  of  the  advisory  committee 
on  which  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  relies  for  counsel  as  he 
goes  ahead  with  the  seizure,  administration,  and  sale 
of  alien  property  formerly  held  by  Germans  and  Aus- 
trians  resident  in  the  United  States,  or  controlled  by 
them  abroad,  is  a  Yale  graduate  and  a  Xew  York 
lawyer  and  financier.  He  first  made  his  mark  while  act- 
ing as  counsel  for  the  West  Shore  Railroad  during  a 
period  of  litigation  in  which  the  railroad  company  was 
deeply  involved.  His  interests  in  philanthropic  work 
are  many  and  constant.  He  was  at  one  time  candidate 
for  mayor  of  Greater  Xew  York. 

J.  W.  Robertson  Scott,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
New  East,  a  publication  of  Tokyo  which  has  made  a 
strong  impression,  is  a  man  of  fifty,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Boer  war  was  engaged  in  London  journalism, 
being  associated  with  W.  T.  Stead  and  Sir  Edward 
Cook  (the  biographer  of  Ruskin  and  Delane)  on  the 
staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and  Westminster  Gazette. 
Later  on  he  joined  the  Daily  Chronicle.  He  was  a 
writer  on  foreign  and  colonial  politics.  When  he  re- 
signed from  his  post,  as  so  many  journalists  did  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war,  he  went  to  live  in  the 
country.  He  had  always  had  interest  in  rural  ques- 
tions and  speedily  became  an  acknowledged  expert  and 
is  the  author  of  about  a  dozen  works  on  the  agricultural 
and  rural  sociology  of  Great  Britain. 

Desire  James,  Cardinal  Mercier,  Archbishop  of  Ma- 
lines,  says  Brand  Whitlock,  is  "a  great  man,  one  of 
those  rare  and  preeminent  personalities,  those  moral 
heroes,  that  somehow  miraculously  appear  upon  the 
earth  in  time  of  great  stress  and  trial,  and  sum  up 
and  express  their  people  and  their  times.  There  was 
something  primal,  original  about  him,  a  man  out  of  the 
people  yet  above  them,  one  of  those  rare  and  lofty  per- 


sonalities who  give  the  common  man  hope  because  they 
are  like  him,  and  yet  create  in  him  new  aspirations  and 
higher  hopes  because  they  demonstrate  in  their  suf- 
ficient selves  what  a  common  man  may  become  if  only 
he  have  the  will  by  devotion,  by  abnegation,  by  sacri- 
fice, and  by  love.  In  his  mere  presence  one  felt  all 
little  things  shrivel  up,  and  wondered  why  small  an- 
noyances should  fret  and  irritate;  and  when  he  had 
gone  the  impalpable  influences  of  his  lofty  spirit  hung 
for  hours  about  one  in  the  air." 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Tyger. 
Tyger  !    tyger  !  burning  bright 
In  the  forests  of  the  night, 
What  immortal  hand  or  eye 
Could   frame  thy   fearful   symmetry  ? 

In    what    distant    deeps    or    skies 
Burnt  the  fire  of  thine  eyes  ? 
On   what   wings   dare   he   aspire  ? 
What   the  hand   dare  seize   the   fire  ? 

And  what  shoulder,  and  what  art. 
Could  twist  the  sinews   of  thy  heart? 
And  when  thy  heart  began  to  beat, 
What   dread   hand  ?    and   what   dread    feet  ? 

What  the  hammer?  what  the  chain? 
In    what    furnace    was   thy   brain  ? 
What  the  anvil  ?  what  dread  grasp 
Dare    its    deadly    terrors    clasp  ? 

When   the   stars   threw   down    their   spears, 
And  watered  heaven  with  their  tears, 
Did  He  smile  His  work  to  see? 
Did  He  who  made  the  Lamb  make  thee  ? 

Tyger!    tyger!    burning   bright 
In   the   forests   of  the  night, 
What   immortal   hand   or  eye 
Dare  frame  thv  fearful  symmetry  ? 

,  —William   Blake. 

The  Republic. 

Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State ! 

Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 

Humanity    with    all   its   fears. 

With   all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 

Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate  ! 

We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel, 

What  Workmen   wrought   thy   ribs   of   steel, 

Who  made  each   mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 

What  anvils  rang,   what  hammers  beat. 

In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 

Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 

*Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 

'Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 

And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 

In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 

In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 

Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 

Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 

Our  hearts,   our  hopes,   our  prayers,  our  tears, 

Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears. 

Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee  ! 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 


The  Reveille. 
Hark!    I  hear  the  tramps  of  thousands. 

And  of  armed  men  the  hum; 
Lo !  a  nation's  hosts  have  gathered 
Round    the    quick-alarming    drum, 
Saying:     "Come, 
Freemen,   Come ! 
Ere  your  heritage  be  wasted,"   said  the  quick-alarming  drum. 

"Let  me  of  my  heart  take  counsel : 

War  is  not  of  life  the  sun : 
Who  shall  stay  and  reap  the  harvest 
When  the  autumn  days  shall  come?" 
But  the  drum 
Echoed :     "Come  ! 
Death  shall  reap  the  braver  harvest,"  said  the  solemn-sounding 
drum. 

"But  when   won   the   coming  battle. 

What  of  profit  springs  therefrom  ? 
What  if  conquest,  subjugation. 
Even  greater  ills  become  ?" 
But  the  drum 
Answered :    "Come ! 
You  must  do  the  sum  to  prove  it,"  said  the  Yankee-answering 
drum. 

"What  if  'mid  the  cannons'  thunder, 
Whistling  shot  and  bursting  bomb, 
When  my  brothers  fall  around  me, 

Should  my  heart  grow  cold  and  numb?" 
But   the   drum 
Answered :    "Come ! 
Better    there    in    death     united    than    in    life     a    recreant — 
Come !" 

Thus  they  answered,  hoping,  fearing, 

Some  in  faith  and  doubting  some, 
Till  a  trumpet-voice  proclaiming. 
Said  :      "My  chosen  people,  come  !" 
Then  the  drum, 
Lo  !  was  dumb. 
For  the  great  heart  of  the  nation,  throbbing,  answered :  "Lord, 
we  come  !"  — Bret  Harte. 


San  Francisco. 


Who  now   dare  longer  trust  thy  mother  hand? 

So    like   thee    thou   hadst   not   another   child ; 
The  favorite  flower  of  all  thy  Western  sand, 

She    looked   up,    Nature,   in   thy   face    and   smiled, 
Trustful  of  thee,  all-happy  in  thy  care. 

She  was  thine  own,  not  to  be  lured  away 
Down  joyless  paths  of  men.     Happy  as  fair. 

Held  to  thy  heart — that  was  she  yesterday. 
Today  the  sea  is  sobbing  her  sweet  name ; 

She   can   not  answer — she   that  loved   thee   best, 
That  clung  to   thee  till   Hell's  own  shock  and  flame 

Wrenched   her,   swept   her,    from   thy   forgetting  breast 
Day's  darling,  playmate  of  thy  wind  and  sun — 
Mother,  what  hast  thou  done,  what  hast  thou  done ! 

— John  Vance  Cheney. 


August  17,  1918. 
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THE  ECLIPSE  OF  RUSSIA. 


Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  Writes  of  the   Root  Causes  of  the  Russian 
Cataclysm. 


Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  knows  so  much  of  Russia  and  tells 
us  so  much  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  guesses  and 
interpretations  in  which  lesser  minds  delight.  For 
many  years  he  was  intimately  associated  with  Russian 
universities  as  graduate  and  professor.  He  founded 
and  edited  Russian  newspapers,  and  he  was  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Count  Witte.  If  he  now  confines  him- 
self to  causes  rather  than  to  results  we  may  the  more 
admire  his  prudence  and  rely  upon  his  conclusions. 

Dr.  Dillon  is  particularly  happy  in  his  summaries  of 
the  Russian  character  that  he  knows  so  well.  For  the 
Russian  church  he  has  small  respect.  No  life-giving 
spirit,  he  says,  ever  animated  that  rigid  body.  Nor  does 
he  believe  that  the  Russian  virtues  owe  anything  at  all 
to  Christianity: 

The    religion    of    the    Russian    people — indulgence    towards  ' 
the    erring    and    fellow-feeling    for    the    suffering — has    always  i 
been    so    much    more   than   the    resultant   of    Christianity   that  I 
I    feel    disposed   to    regard    it   as   wholly    independent    of   that  i 
doctrine.      Many   years   ago    I    had    warm    discussions    on    this 
subject    with    Count    L.     Tolstoy,    who    then    held    that    the ' 
common   Russian  at  his  best  was  a   living  illustration  of  the 
transformation     miracle     which     Christianity,     rightly    under- 
stood,   could    work    in    the    rawest    ethnic    material.      Unable 
to   endorse   this    thesis,    I   got   together    such    cultural   vestiges 
of    Russia's    pre-Christian    era    as    were    available,    and    also 
certain   other   data,    which   in   my  judgment   go    to    show   that 
the    Russians'    religion — like    that    of    other    peoples — is    very 
largely    the    outcome    of    that    nethermost    permanent    soul- 
current  which  is  the  appanage  of  race.     And  I  may  add  that, 
after   a   series    of    animated   talks,    Tolstoy   admitted   that   my 
theory  was  quite  tenable  and  offers,  perhaps,  the  best  explana- 
tion of  all  the  facts. 

The  Russian  mind  seems  to  have  a  curious  power  to 
disconnect  itself  from  facts.  It  loves  to  riot  in  inco- 
herent theories  and  to  clothe  them  with  the  unreal  sub- 
stance of  fancy: 

At  the  university  I  found  myself  in  contact  with  apostles 
of  revolution  who  talked  as  though  society  were  a  mass  of 
clay  capable  of  being  fashioned  at  will  by  the  social  potter. 
History  they  despised  without  knowing,  and  the  theory  of 
e\*olution  they  treated  as  a  disembodied  fancy  of  the  pseudo- 
scientific  brain.  Crass  ignorance,  ingrained  prejudice,  and 
inability  to  face  adverse  facts  were  characteristics  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  at  the  university.  I  remember  one 
in  particular  who  frankly  admitted  that  he  never  opened  a 
book  nor  attended  a  lecture,  but  simply  lived  for  and  on  the 
coming  revolution.  This  typical  youth,  who  had  entered  the 
university  from  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  had  no  fixed 
abode,  nearly  always  carried  with  him  forbidden  leaflets, 
proclamations,  and  newspapers  hidden  inside  his  scanty 
clothing,  yet  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  always  arrested 
when  he  chanced  to  have  none  of  these  compromising  evi- 
dences on  his  person. 

The  Czar  was  never  able  to  come  into  contact  with 
his  people.  The  advice  given  to  him  by  the  most  com- 
petent of  his  advisers  was  instantly  neutralized  by  the 
counsel  of  adventurers  and  charlatans.  He  invariably 
agreed  with  every  one,  and  his  actions  were  always 
controlled  by  the  latest  visitor.  This  was  a  source  of 
constant  annoyance  to  the  empress,  who  would  listen 
to  the  conversations  and  reproach  her  husband  for  his 
weaknesses.    One  such  incident  is  recounted  amusingly : 

Then  a  side  door  opened  and  the  empress  entered  look- 
ing grave.  "You  really  must  not  go  on  like  this,  Niki,"  she 
exclaimed.  "It  is  not  dignified.  Remember  you  are  an  auto- 
crat who  should  possess  a  will  strong  enough  to  stiffen  a 
nation  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions."  "But  what  is  it 
that  you  find  fault  with,  darling  ?"  "Your  want  of  resolu- 
tion and  of  courage  to  express  it.  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
conversations  you  have  just  had.  Count  X.  who  you  first 
received  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  disaffected.  You  assented 
to  everything  he  advanced,  telling  him  he  was  right,  quite 
right.  Then  M.  Y.  was  introduced  who  gave  you  an  account 
of  things  as  they  really  are,  and  you  agreed  with  him  in  just 
the  same  way,  saying,  'You  are  right.  Quite  right.'  Well 
now,  that  attitude  does  not  befit  an  autocrat.  You  must 
learn  to  have  a  will  of  your  own  and  assert  it."  "You  are 
right,  dear,  quite  right,"  was  the  answer. 

The  Czar  was  never  able  to  understand  that  causes 
must  be  followed  by  effects.  He  had  a  placid  and  in- 
vincible assumption  that  he  was  under  the  care  of 
Providence  and  that  he  might  always  rely  upon  some 
sort  of  miraculous  intervention: 

Like  those  Chinese  Boxers  who,  believing  their  lives  were 
charmed,  smilingly  stood  up  to  the  bullets  of  the  Europeans,  so 
Nicholas  II  cheerfully  exposed,  not  himself  or  his  imperial 
house,  but  his  people  to  a  disaster  which  his  second  sight 
assured  him  would  never  come.  For  he  started  with  a  curious 
view  of  the  autocracy.  He  firmly  held  that  according  to 
God's  will  he,  the  unique  absolute  ruler  of  modern  times, 
should  be  at  once  the  arbiter  of  peace  and  war  throughout 
the  globe  and  the  keeper  of  the  lives,  the  property,  and  the 
souls  of  his  people  at  home.  And  he  acted  upon  this  belief, 
which  marked  an  advance  on  that  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  and 
Peter  the  Great.  Thus  he  took  it  for  granted  that  as  no 
foreign  power  would  dare  to  attack  Russia,  peace  depended 
on  whether  he  would  attack  any  foreign  power.  And  as  he 
was  resolved  not  to  declare  war,  he  reasoned  that  peace  was 
therefore  secure  during  his  lifetime. 

But  the  Chinese  Boxer  risked  only  his  own  life.  The 
Czar  risked  the  lives  of  millions.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore was  a  responsibility  so  tremendous  placed  in  hands 
so  incompetent.  But  the  disease  was  an  incurable  one. 
The  mind  of  the  Czar  was  opaque  to  everything  except 
superstition : 

To  the  wholesome  chastenings  of  criticism  the  Tsar  was 
serenely  indifferent.  So  far  as  I  could  learn  he  never  paid 
heed  to  any  strictures  by  whomsoever  uttered,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  those  of  his  imperial  consort  and  of  Rasputin. 
If  his  repressive  measures  were  conceived  without  vision 
and  executed  without  ruth,  the  occasional  attempts  he  made 
at  constructive  work  were  inspired  by  vulgar  superstition 
acting  upon  the  intellect  of  a  born  dupe.  In  miracles  and 
marvels    he    took    a    childish    delight,    and    was    as    ready    to 


believe  the  messages  from  the  invisible  world  which  the 
spirits  sent  through  M.  Philippe  in  the  Crimea  as  in  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  relics  of  orthodox  monks  whose 
names   he   himself   added   to   the   bead-roll   of   Russian   saints. 

One  of  Dr.  Dillon's  best  chapters  is  devoted  to  Father 
Gapon,  who  was  one  of  those  abominable  characters  to 
which  the  proletariat  seems  always  ready  to  give  its 
confidence  and  who  deal  like  hucksters  with  the  faith 
and  interests  of  their  fellow-men.  But  the  treachery 
of  Gapon  was  eventually  disclosed  to  his  dupes.  He 
was  lured  to  a  solitary  house,  where  he  was  seized  and 
bound.  An  impromptu  trial  sealed  his  fate,  and  he 
was  summarily  hanged  under  circumstances  of  dreadful 
brutality: 

Then  they  dragged  him  into  the  adjoining  room.  Ruthen- 
berg  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  went  out.  The  first 
impulse  of  the  men  was  to  shoot  the  traitor.  But  he  tore 
himself  from  their  churches  in  the  strength  of  his  despair 
and  adjured  them  to  have  mercy.  "Brothers,  brothers !"  he 
implored  them.  "We  are  not  your  brothers.  Ratchkoffsky  is 
your  brother."  "Brothers,  I  say  to  you  that  I  did  it  for 
the  sake  of  an  idea.  .  .  ."  "Yes,  we  have  just  heard  of 
your  ideas.  We  know  them  now."  "Comrades,  in  the  name  of 
the  past,  forgive  me  ...  in  the  name  of  the  past."  But 
the  men  went  on  tying  his  hands  and  feet  in  silence. 
"Brothers!  Spare  me.  Remember  the  links  that  bind  us  to 
each  other."  "That's  exactly  why  you  deserve  to  die,"  one 
of  the  men  exclaimed.  "You  sold  our  blood  to  the  secret 
police  and  you  merit  death."  .  .  .  And  congruously  with 
an  unspoken  word  they  threw  the  noose  over  his  head  on 
to  his  neck  and  pulled  him  over  to  an  iron  hook  which  had 
been  driven  in  the  clothes-rack. 

Gapon,  already  choking  and  gasping,  cried  out,  "Brothers 
.     .      .     darlings     .     .      .     stop !     .     .  Let   me   say   a   last 

word!"  .  .  .  "String  him  up!"  commanded  one  of  the  men 
who  had  walked  with  Gapon  in  the  procession  of  Bloody 
Sunday.  But  another  comrade  interposed,  saying,  "Let  him 
have  his  last  word  as  he  asks  for  it.  Perhaps  we  may  learn 
something  important."  .  .  .  The  pressure  of  the  cord  round 
his  neck  was  eased  and  Gapon  spoke,  "Brothers;  .  .  .  Have 
mercy  .  .  .  Dear  ones  .  .  .  Forgive  me  .  .  .  For  the 
sake  of  bygone  times."  .  .  .  But  the  workmen  jerked  the 
cord  and  Gapon  hung  powerless.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
dead.     The  shadows  of  evening  were  falling. 

Rasputin  receives  a  more  lenient  judgment  than 
Gapon  at  Dr.  Dillon's  hands.  He  was  not  wholly  a 
hypocrite.  He  belonged  to  the  class  in  which  morbid 
retrospection  and  asceticism  reach  a  high  development 
without  suppressing  the  earthiness  of  the  individual. 
It  is  the  combination  that  arouses  a  disgust  perhaps 
even  greater  than  that  evoked  by  naked  hypocrisy.  In 
Rasputin  we  find  the  combination  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree: 

Rasputin  then  was  no  mere  hypocrite.  For  a  time  at  least 
he  subjected  himself  to  the  discipline  which  he  advocated, 
and  endeavored  in  his  primitive  way  to  provide  individual 
life  with  a  spiritual  or  emotional  basis.  On  his  journeys  to 
Odessa,  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  Petrograd,  and  after  his  return 
home,  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  degree  of  austerity  in 
observing  the  practices  of  his  faith  which  astonished  his 
neighbors  and  set  many  of  them  thinking  about  the  mean- 
ing of  life  and  their  relations  to  the  Unseen.  He  was  always 
the  first  to  enter  the  church,  the  last  to  leave  it,  and  the  most 
contrite  in  bewailing  his  transgressions.  He  would  expose 
his  half-naked  body  to  the  wintry  winds,  walk  barefoot  in 
the  snow,  and  fast  for  days.  When  kneeling  before  the  altar 
he  would  strike  the  ground  with  his  forehead  in  the  usual 
orthodox  way,  but  with  such  unusual  violence  that  the  blood 
trickled  down  his  face. 

There  is  something  almost  weird  in  the  Russian  ca- 
pacity to  combine  diametrical  contradictions  and  to  be 
faithful  to  all  of  them.  A  Russian  government  of 
brotherhood  and  good-will  makes  peace  with  the  enemy 
and  wages  war  on  its  friends.  It  abolishes  capital 
punishment  and  indulges  in  mass  massacre.  It  proclaims 
freedom  and  punishes  thought.  It  preaches  national 
liberation  and  seeks  to  enslave  Ukrainians  and  Finns. 
It  is  stupefying,  but  it  is  Russia.  The  Western  nations 
do  not  understand  the  Russian  psychology: 

Neither  can  they  put  themselves  in  the  position  of  serious 
Russians  who,  like  the  Minister  Khvostoff  and  Bishop  Her- 
mogen,  seem  to  believe  in  the  virtue  of  his  incantations  and 
the  precision  of  his  second  sight.  Only  Westerns  of  intense 
susceptibility,  who  have  lived  in  the  country  among  the  people 
and  as  one  of  the  people,  can  come  to  an  understanding  of 
their  old  world  mysticism  which  pictures  our  lives  as  stretch- 
ing before  and  behind  us  into  dim  regions  void  of  time  and 
space.  It  was  through  that  medium  that  his  countrymen 
viewed  Rasputin. 

The  autocratic  mind  and  its  tranquil  disposal  of 
peoples  as  though  they  were  private  property  was  never 
better  illustrated  than  by  the  transfer  to  Germany  of 
Kiao  Chow.  Count  Witte  related  the  incident  to  Dr. 
Dillon  in  the  following  almost  incredible  words: 

One  fateful  day,  when  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  on  a  visit 
here,  the  devil  threw  temptation  in  the  way  of  the  Tsar,  who 
succumbed  to  it  as  he  has  done  more  than  once  since  then. 
Much  water  has  flowed  under  the  Palace  Bridge  since  that 
episode.  It  was  on  his  first  visit  to  Russia  after  Nicholas' 
accession  to  the  throne.  The  two  potentates  were  driving  in 
an  open  carriage  from  a  review,  I  think  at  Peterhof  or  Tsar- 
skoye  Selo — I  forget  which.  I  did  not  hear  a  word  about 
what  passed  at  the  time  until  the  consequences  became 
manifest,  and  then  it  was  recounted  to  me  somewhat  in  this 
way.  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  Nicholas  the 
Kaiser  suddenly  broke  away  from  the  ordinary  topics  and 
exclaimed,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor.  You  are  in  the 
happy  position  of  being  able  to  help  your  friends  as  well  as 
to  punish  your  enemies.  As  you  know,  I  am  badly  in  need  of 
a  port.  My  fleet  has  no  place  worthy  of  the  name  outside 
my  empire.  And  why  should  it  be  debarred  ?  That  may, 
perhaps,  serve  the  purposes  of  our  covert  enemies,  but  not 
Russia's.  And  I  know  your  friendly  sentiment  towards  me 
and  my  dynasty.  I  want  you  now  to  say  frankly,  have  you 
any  objection  to  my  leasing  Kiao  Chow  in  China?"  "What 
name  did  you  say?'  "Kiao  Chow."  "No — none.  I  see  no 
objection  whatever." 

Count  Witte  was  passionate  lover  of  peace.  His 
ideal  was  that  of  a  League  of  Nations,  but  it  was  more 
in  the  nature  of  a  mystical  hope  than  a  practical 
project.     He  was  never  deceived  as  to  the  limitations 


of  human  nature,  which  are  the  real  obstacle  to  any- 
thing approaching  a  world  confederation : 

Witte  grudged  every  rouble  he  had  to  spend  on  arma- 
ments. He  loathed  the  very  name  of  war  and  was  never 
weary  of  denouncing  it.  "It  is  my  conviction,"  he  wrote  in 
his  wife's  album,  "that  the  burden  of  armaments  without 
limitations  may  become  more  irksome  than  war  itself."  To 
assert  that  the  groundwork  of  his  policy  was  the  avoidance 
of  war  does  not  commit  me  to  approval  of  his  political  aims, 
or  of  the  means  by  which  he  .would  fain  have  accomplished 
them.  His  most  vigorous  exertions  were  made  to  safeguard 
peace,  and  the  war  that  first  marked  his  failure  also  ruined 
his  career  and  undid  his  whole  Hfe-work. 

We  are  told  much  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Japan. 
Witte  had  enormous  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  not 
the  least  of  them  was  the  character  of  the  Czar.  Witte 
was  ungraciously  treated  by  a  sovereign  who  at  one 
time  was  quite  willing  to  continue  the  war  and  even 
telegraphed  to  Witte  to  break  off  negotiations : 

The  odd  way  in  which  Nicholas  II  received  the  tidings 
that  his  plenipotentiary  had  secured  peace  for  Russia  and 
indirectly  a  new  lease  of  power  for  the  reigning  dynasty  was 
wholly  in  keeping  with  that  monarch's  character.  On  the 
morning  when  Komura  and  Takahira  gave  way  and  the 
terms  were  agreed  to,  Witte  send  this  message  to  the  Tsar: 
"I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  imperial  majesty  that 
Japanese  have  accepted  your  demands  respecting  conditions 
of  peace,  and  in  this  way  peace  will  be  restored,  thanks  to 
your  wise  and  firm  decisons,  and  in  precise  congruity  with 
your  dispensations.  Russia  will  remain  in  Far  East  the  great 
power  she  was  hitherto  and  will  ever  remain.  We  set  our 
whole  mind  and  Russian  heart  to  the  fulfillment  of  your 
behests.  We  beseech  you  graciously  to  forgive  if  we  failed 
to   achieve  more.     Your  loyal   servant,   Sergius   Witte." 

The  next  day  brought  an  answer.  I  remember  the  eager- 
ness with  which  my  friend  snatched  it  and  ran  his  eyes  over 
it,  and  then  the  change  that  came  into  his  face  as  he  threw 
it  to  me  and  exclaimed,  "Good  God!  Read  that!"  This 
is  what  I  read :  "Peterhof,  30th  August,  1905.  Do  not 
sign  the  conditions  of  the  peace  negotiations  until  amount 
for  keep  of  war  prisoners  is  fixed  and  ratified  by  me  after  you 
have  notified  it.  Nikolai."  That  was  the  imperial  message. 
No  thanks,  no  tribute  of  recognition.  Not  a  word  more. 
Witte's  ex-pupil,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  behaved  differ- 
ently. From  him  came  these  brief  but  cordial  words:  "My 
heartfelt  congratulations  on  brilliant  termination  of  grandiose 
work  achieved  for  well-being  of  dear  Fatherland." 

Dr.  Dillon  gives  us  a  remarkable  picture  of  the 
treaty-making  between  Germany  and  Russia  and  of  the 
secret  intention  to  consummate  the  treaty  and  then  to 
compel  the  adhesion  of  France.  The  Czar  was  difficult 
to  manage  and  Von  Biilow  urged  Witte  to  be  candid 
with  him  and  to  tell  him  the  reason.    Witte  replied: 

The  Kaiser  is  too  bluff  and  too  patronizing.  He  is  hail- 
fellow-well-met  with  the  Tsar,  whose  conception  of  his  own 
dignity  and  of  his  role  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  A  soft  haze  of  mysticism  refracts 
everything  he  beholds  and  magnifies  his  own  functions  and 
person.  I  am  sure  the  Kaiser  has  not  allowed  for  this.  I 
daresay  he  writes,  "I  advise  you,  I  suggest,  etc."  If  so,  he 
is  making  a  mistake,  and  in  the  Tsar's  eyes  a  capital  one. 
What  he  ought  to  do  is  to  ask  for  light,  to  seek  for  help,  to 
beg  for  advice,  for  cooperation  from  one  whom  he  recognizes 
as  sagacious  and  far-seeing. 

If  I  were  the  Kaiser  and  had  need  of  his  assistance,  I 
would  invent  problems  to  lay  before  him.  I  would  say,  for 
example,  "I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  be  wise  to  dismiss 
Von  Biilow  after  that  last  injudicious  speech  of  his  in  the 
Reichstag.  You  who  know  the  world  and  understand  men's 
motives  so  thoroughly  could  advise  me.  How  does  it  strike 
you?"  Now  what  your  Kaiser  does  is  the  very  opposite. 
He  treats  Nicholas  II  as  a  much  younger  brother,  patronizes 
him,  and  rubs  him  the  wrong  way. 

Count  Witte  unbosomed  himself  freely  to  Dr.  Dillon, 
anxious  that  there  should  be  some  one  who  knew  the 
actual  facts  and  who  was  competent  to  place  them  in  a 
true  historical  light.  Dr.  Dillon  accompanied  Witte  to 
America  when  the  Russian  statesman  attended  the 
peace  conference.  Witte  explained  to  him  the  devious 
policies  that  had  resulted  in  war.  The  whole  blame  for 
that  war  he  placed  unreservedly  upon  the  German  em- 
peror.   Said  Count  Witte : 

It  was  he  who  laid  the  snare  into  which  the  Tsar  fell. 
It  was  he  who  countered  and  thwarted  my  policy  of  peaceful 
penetration  and  no  annexation.  It  was  he  who  during  this 
very  visit  duped  the  Tsar  and  got  him  to  agree  to  the  virtual 
annexation  of  Kiao  Chow.  Nay,  only  think  of  it,  at  the  very 
time  when  I  was  gravely  discussing  with  him  the  ways  and 
means  of  setting  Europe  on  a  platform  from  which  she  could 
move  towards  a  higher  plane  of  progress,  in  the  belief  that 
this  ennobling  care  was  engrossing  his  thoughts,  the  unscrupu 
lous  schemer  was  victimizing  the  Tsar  behind  my  back,  pul- 
verizing the  groundwork  of  my  policy,  and  sowing  the  seed 
that  has  since  sprung  up  as  armed  men.  Wilhelm  II  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  war  which  we  are  on  our  way  to  America  to 
terminate. 

The  author  is  hopeful  for  the  future  of  Russia,  but 
his  hope  is  not  of  the  hectic  kind  that  the  reformer  so 
much  favors.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  of 
patient  energy.  But  no  help  can  be  extended  to  Russia 
unless  it  is  based  upon  understanding: 

The  majority  of  the  nation  is  still  hardly  more  than  raw 
material  for  the  state-builder.  It  lacks  almost  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  religion,  education,  instruction,  political 
training,  economic  development,  and  intercourse  with  pro- 
gressive peoples  have  bestowed  on  its  competitors,  and  it  is 
hampered  with  the  vices  which  a  grinding  and  ruthless 
tyranny  working  unhindered  for  centuries  succeeded  in 
grafting  on  its  impressionable  soul.  That  so  much  of  what 
is  humane  still  survives  in  the  Russian — his  natural  religion 
of  pity,  his  pitiless  self-criticism,  his  enthusiasm  for  noble 
causes,  his  detachment  from  the  grosser  sides  of  life,  and  the 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  he  will  die  for  an  idea  or  a 
friend — bespeaks  an  equipment,  intellectual  and  moral,  Which 
if  properly  cultivated  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  bring 
forth    excellent    fruits. 

Dr.  Dillon  has  rendered  a  great  and  a  timely  service 
by  a  volume  of  such  restrained  and  conservative 
thought  and  marked  by  a  knowledge  and  experience 
that  are  alike  ample  and  illuminating. 

The  Eclipse  of  Russia.    By  Dr.  E.  J. 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Gold  reserves  held  by  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  have  increased  $620,000,000  within  the 
last  year,  now  amount  to  $1,990,301,000,  and 
still  are  growing  steadily,  according  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  weekly  statement 
showing  the  bank's  condition  at  the  close  of 
business   August   9th. 


A  decrease  of  $10,000,000  in  reserves  is 
shown  in  the  statement  of  condition  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at 
the  close  of  the  week  ended  Friday.  Re- 
serves at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday  last 
totaled  $114,412,000,  as  compared  with  $124,- 
449,000  at  the  end  of  the  previous  week.  This 
decrease  is  offset  by  gains  in  other  items, 
leaving  total  resources  approximately  the 
same.  

According  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
dividend  and  interest  disbursements  during 
August  will  amount  to  $159,006,438.  This 
will  compare  with  $159,948,375  in  August  a 
year  ago.  Stockholders  will  receive  in  the 
way  of  dividends  $74,506,438,  a  decrease  of 
$4,241,937.  

Canada's  net  debt  at  the  end  of  June  was 
$1,154,007,715,  the  increase  of  the  year  being 
$314,034,548.  

The  July  number  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  gives  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1918  as  $24,S00,000  and 
current  expenses  as  $4,040,000.  All  of  the 
banks  have  now  paid  dividends  in  full  up  to 
June  30,  1918,  and  after  doing  this  and  pro- 
viding for  depreciation  on  securities,  there  is 
about  $17,000,000  to  be  carried  to  profit  and 
loss,  which  is  equal  to  about  25  per  cent,  on 
the  paid-in  capital.  For  the  full  year  it  is 
probable  that  the  profits  above  dividends  will 
amount  to  50  per  cent.  Under  the  law  one- 
half  of  these  earnings  are  carried  to  surplus 
until  that  amounts  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  remainder  is  paid  into  the  United 
States  Treasury.       

R.  E.  Whittlesey,  chief  statistician  of  the 
bond  department  of  the  Equity  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York,  in  a  lengthy  article  apropos 
to  the  war,  states  among  other  things  that 
"out  of  the  total  area  over  which  the  flag 
of  war  is  flying,  and  which  covers  the  greater 
part  of  the  habitable  globe,  about  96  per  cent, 
is  under  the  dominance  of  the  Allies,  and 
only  4  per  cent,  belongs  to  the  Central 
Powers.  The  number  of  nations  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  war  is  twenty-two,  with  a  total 
of  31.357.3S3  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
1 ,349,56 1 ,000.  Of  these,  30, 163,783  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  1,207,870,000,  be- 
long to  the  Allies,  and  only  1,203,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  143,721,000,  be- 
long to  the   Central   Powers. 

"In  national  wealth  the  five  main  Allies 
possessed  before  the  war  $406,000,000,000,  a 
sum  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  na- 
tional wealth  of  the  two  Central  Powers,  the 
latter  being  $105,000,000,000.  As  to  man 
power,  the  Allies  could  command  on  the 
battlefield  88,000,000  effectives,  as  against 
26,000,000  of  the  Central  Powers,  a  propor- 
tion of  about  3   to   1. 

"The  money  expended  by  the  seven  leading 
belligerents  for  purely  war  purposes  during 
four  years  has  been  estimated  at  about  $134.- 
000,000,000.  It  has  been  said  that  this  sum 
is  greater  than  all  combined  money  expendi- 
tures for  all  other  wars  since  the  beginning 
of  recorded  history.     The  total  cost  of  all  the 
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wars  fought  since  the  American  Revolution, 
the  aggregate  fighting  period  covering  sixty 
years,  was  only  $23,000,000,000,  making  the 
expenditures  of  the  present  war  for  only  four 
years  six  times  greater.  It  is  about  one-third 
of  the  total  national  wealth  of  the  chief  bel- 
ligerents. The  combined  average  daily  war 
cost,  computed  on  a  four-year  basis,  is  about 
$107,500,000,  or  $4,479,000  each  hour  of  the 
day. 

•'These  astounding  expenditures  have  al- 
ready entailed  a  debt  for  these  nations  six 
times  greater  than  was  their  total  debt  prior 
to  the  war,  representing  the  enormous  sum 
of  $129,000,000,000.  Assuming  that  the  war 
will  last  another  year,  the  total  debt,  at  the 
present  rate  of  borrowing,  will  amount  to 
about  $190,000,000,000,  and  interest  charges 
at  5  per  cent,  to  about  $9,500,000,000." 


Railway  traffic  is  extraordinarily  heavy,  and 
gross  receipts  are  in  keeping  with  the  very 
active  conditions  generated  by  a  country  at 
war.  But  while  the  intake,  expressed  in 
terms  of  money,  is  very  large,  the  outgo,  due 
to  continuously  ascending  expenses,  prevents 
one  from  expressing  satisfaction  with  the 
trend  of  earnings.  Of  course,  we  are  re- 
ferring to  the  facts  displayed  up  to  the  end 
of  May,  and  particularly  to  developments  in 
the  month  just  named.  In  that  period  ope- 
rating revenues  expanded  to  $378,242,104, 
which  sum  is  the  second  largest  ever  recorded, 
the  loss  from  the  banner  month  of  October, 
1917,  being  only  a  fraction  of  1  per  cent. 
However,  expenses  mounted  to  a  new  peak 
point,  viz.,  $305,263,163,  this  sum  including 
operating  expenses  plus  ordinary  taxes,  but 
not  war  imposts,  and  after  deducting  the 
amount  set  forth,  net  income  from  railway 
operations  dwindled  to  $76,97S,941.  Net 
revenue  before  taking  out  taxes  aggregated 
$92,719,801.  To  recapitulate,  gross  revenues 
exceeded  those  of  May,  1917,  by  9.3  per  cent., 
while  operating  expenses  moved  up  19  per 
cent.,  but  net  revenue  descended  15.6  per  cent., 
while  net  income  fell  14.9  per  cent 

Forthcoming  reports  will  probably  reveal 
improved  results,  high  rates  for  passenger 
and  freight  service  having  become  effective 
during  June.  Of  course,  increased  freight 
charges  did  not  go  into  effect  until  the  final 
part  of  June,  and  therefore  the  figures  for 
the  sixth  month  of  the  year  may  not  imme- 
diately reflect  the  change.  But  the  showing 
for  July  should  be  more  auspicious  than 
those  exhibited  for  months  past.  Still,  as 
wages  have  been  increased  by  a  sum  esti- 
mated at  $300,000,000  or  more  a  year,  and 
as  net  receipts  have  been  dwindling  at  the 
rate  of  $200,000,000  a  year,  not  counting  war 
taxes,  the  effects  of  freight  rates  will  have  to 
be  great  in  order  to  offset  the  two  factors 
just   mentioned. — Bradstreet's. 


ability  benefits  to  its  employees,  and  for  the 
payment  of  life  insurance  to  their  depend- 
ents, has  been  announced  by  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  California.  In  commenting  on 
the  provisions  of  this  plan,  K.  R.  Kingsbury, 
vice-president  of  the  company,  said: 

"This  plan,  intended  as  a  recognition  and  a 
reward,  expresses  the  company's  appreciation 
for  loyalty  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of 
its  employees.  Of  course  we  expect  it  will 
prove  valuable  to  the  company,  and  we  know 
it  will  to  our  employees.  Their  interests  are 
ours  and  we  feel  that  they  recognize  that 
ours  are  their  own.  This  plan  is  not  alto- 
gether new.  Many  of  its  provisions  are  the 
same  the  company  has  been  operating  under 
for  years,  but  until  now  we  had  not  con- 
sidered giving  it  general  publicity.  There 
may  be  parts  of  it  that  might  prove  helpful 
to  other  organizations.  Whatever  cements 
the  relation  between  a  company  and  those 
who  work  for  it  is  worth  whatever  it  costs." 

In  accord  with  this  plan,  which  has  already 
gone  into  effect,  any  employee  who  has  been 
continuously  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
for  ten  years  or  more  and  is  permanently  in- 
capacitated for  further  service,  may  be  retired 
on  a  regular  or  special  allowance.  All  men 
reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  years,  and 
women  fifty-five,  who  have  been  continuously 
with  the  company  for  twenty  years  or  more, 
will  be  retired  on  a  regular  pension  unless 
they  desire  to  remain  longer  with  the  com- 
pany, in  which  case  the  board  of  directors 
will  set  the  date  of  retirement.  Any  man 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five,  or  any 
woman  of  fifty,  who  has  been  continuously 
with  the  company  for  thirty  years  or  longer, 
or  any  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty 
who  has  been  continuously  in  the  company's 
service  twenty  years  or  longer,  may  be  re- 
tired on  a  regular  pension  at  employee's  re- 
quest,   subject  to   the  directors'   approval. 


Some  of  the  members  of  Congress  frankly 
would  like  to  deal  a  solar-plexus  blow  to  the 
corporations  of  the  country  in  the  form  of 
a  confiscatory  income  and  excess  profits  tax. 
Representative  Little,  Republican,  of  Kansas, 
says,  for  instance,  that  any  one  who  wants 
over  $100,000  to  live  on  these  days  "is  not 
a  good  citizen."  The  argument  is  that  no 
one  can  sleep  in  more  than  one  bed  at  a 
time,  nor  eat  more  than  one  meal  at  a  time, 
all  of  which  is  true.  The  men  and  women 
who  live  most  extravagantly  can  not  spend 
much  more  than  the  income  on  $5,000,000. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  balance?  It  goes 
into  enterprises  that  make  the  country  strong 
and  rich.  For  years  it  has  been  going  into 
enormous  industrial  plants — the  very  plants 
that  have  made  the  United  States  a  strong 
industrial  nation  and  a  very  rich  nation,  the 
kind  of  a  nation  that  can  push  back  the  Ger- 
mans industrially,  financially,  and  in  a  mili- 
tary sense.  Corporations  are  not  inanimate 
organizations  that  can  be  hit  over  the  head 
with  an  axe  without  shedding  blood.  They 
are  simply  groups  of  ordinary  human  beings, 
some  of  whom  are  born  rich  and  some  of 
whom  are  born  poor.  The  poor  ones  usually 
have  worked  hard  and  saved  their  money  and 
put  their  savings  into  stocks  and  bonds.  It 
is  well  to  move  carefuly  even  against  the 
corporations,  lest  the  national  strength  be 
sapped. — Leslie's   Weekly.    ' 


In  compliance  with  telegraphed  instructions 
|  from  Secretary  McAdoo,  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  has  wired  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
at  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapolis  to 
notify  banks  and  trust  companies  in  their  re- 
spective districts,  non-raembers  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  of 
the  willingness  of  the  corporation  to  make 
I  advances  to  those  financial  institutions  which 
had  made  loans  to   farmers   and  cattlemen. 

Droughts  in  these  districts  are  creating  a 
serious  condition  for  the  farmers  and  this 
action   is  taken   to   relieve  the  situation. 

Secretary  McAdoo  stated  that  no  industry 
was  more  vital  to  the  war  than  raising  wheat, 
corn,  live  stock,  and  other  food  products,  and 
that  the  banks  should  make  loans  on  the 
notes  of  farmers,  since  they  are  engaged  in 
an  industry  not  only  necessary  and  contribu- 
tory to  the  winning  of  the  war,  but  vital 
to  it  

The  San  Francisco  Savings  and  Loan  So- 
ciety, organized  in  1868  under  the  name  of 
the  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society,  an- 
nounces that  in  conformity  with  the  action  of 
its  directors  and  stockholders,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  necessary  authority  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  the  superintendent  of  banks,  and 
the  superior  court  for  San  Francisco,  its  name 
has  become  the  San  Francisco  Savings  and 
Loan   Society,   effective  July  22,   1918. 


The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco reports  conditions  on  July  31,  1918,  as 
follows : 

ASSETS. 

Loans $251,971.57 

Furniture   and    Fixtures 5,198.12 

Miscellaneous    Items    12,943.97 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank 16,927.37 

Total $287,041.03 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital    Paid    In ...$201,870.00 

Other    Liabilities    55,000.00 

Investment    Certificates    100.00 

Interest  Investment   Certificates 6.26 

Received      on      Installment      Certificates 

Unhypothecated 55.00 

Discounts   Coll. — Unearned    12,798^14 

Surplus    and    Reserves Z  .,..  17  211.63 

Total $287,041.03 

The  adoption  of  a  new  plan  providing  for 
the    payment    of    pensions    and    sickness    dis- 


Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  offering  an 
issue  of  $30,000  highway  6  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  Joseph  Highway  District  of  Idaho 
County,  Idaho,  at  par  and  accrued  interest, 
to  yield  the  full  6  per  cent  The  bonds  are 
dated  January  1,  1918,  and  mature  in  1938. 
The  bonds  are  of  $1000  denomination,  with 
redemption  optional  on  or  after  January  1 
1928.  

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
will  combine  the  ticket  offices  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  Western  Pacific,  and  Santa  Fe  as 
soon  as  a  suitable  site  can  be  secured.  James 
B.  Duffy,  at  present  general  agent  of  the 
Santa  Fe  will  be  in  charge.  The  ticket 
agents  now  employed  by  the  three  roads  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  new  organization.  Bothi 
railroad  and  sleeping-car  tickets,  as  well  as 
information  pertaining  to  travel,  will  be  ob- 
tainable in  the  new  office. 

The  consolidated  office  is  designed  to  afford 
travelers  every  facility,  from  making  an  itin- 
erary to  the  completion  of  every  transaction 
incident  to  a  long  journey,  with  the  assistance 
of  men  used  to  the  business.  Hereafter  but 
one  ticket  office,  centrally  situated,  will  be 
conducted  in  each  large  city. 


\\  ith  the  formal  opening  of  the  American 
National  Bank's  new  quarters  last  Mondaj- 
amid  a  profusion  of  floral  pieces,  the  result 
of  a  year's  building  operations  were  shown 
to  the  public,  which  had  its  first  glimpse  of 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
conveniently  located  banking  houses  on  the 
Pacific    Coast. 

The  banking  room  is  designed  in  the 
Italian  renaissance,  with  walls  and  towering 
columns  of  artificial  marble.  The  screen  is 
of  Hauteville  marble,  quarried  in  France,  and 
the   pilasters   are  carved  with   symbols  repre- 
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senting  finance  and  commerce.  Intermingled 
with  these  symbols  are  reproductions  of  an- 
cient Roman  coins,  so  arranged  as  to  catch 
the  eye  of  visitors. 

All  vaults  are  located  on  the  basement 
floor  and  are  reached  by  electric  elevators, 
this  being  one  of  the  modern  ideas  entering 
into  bank  building.  The  coin  and  book  vaults 
are  at  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  and  are 
constructed  of  chrome,  with  an  outer  cover- 
ing of  reinforced  concrete.  The  safe  deposit 
vaults,  which  are  near  the  California  Street 
front,  are  reached  by  stairway  and  elevator 
from  the  lobby.  Even*  modern  device  for 
facilitating  operations  has  been  installed,  in- 
cluding a  system  of  intercommunicating  tele- 
phones between  cages ;  a  pneumatic  system 
for  transmitting  messages  with  a  central  sta- 
tion, and  omnibuses  for  use  of  the  tellers  in 
conveying  coin  and  securities  from  cages  to 
vaults-  

The  August  number  of  The  Sperry  Family, 
published  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Company,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  yet  pub- 
lished. It  contains  thirty-four  pages  and  is 
filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  matter  not 
only  interesting  to  the  Sperry  family,  but  to 
the  business  public.  But  the  editor,  R.  D. 
Brigham,  is  not  yet  satisfied,  for  beginning 
with  the  September  issue  he  intends  adding 
several  more  pages  and  appointing  an  asso- 
ciate editor  at  each  plant  of  the  Sperry  Flour 
Company,  who  will  send  news  items  for  pub- 
lication each  month. 


The  Gold  Settlement  Fund  at  Washington, 
maintained  under  the  supervision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  is  one  of  the  agencies  by 
which  the  twelve  banks  consolidate  their  ope- 
rations, and  effect  the  payments  between  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  practically  as 
one  bank  with  branches  would  do.  During 
the  period  from  May  16  to  June  20,  1918, 
the  combined  clearings  and  transfers  through 
the  fund  amounted  to  $4,590,254,000,  and  the 
net  changes  in  ownership  of  gold  in  accom- 
plishing these  settlements  amounted  to  1.46 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  against  1.45  per  cent, 
in  the  preceding  four-week  period.  Since  the 
commencement  of  operations  through  the 
fund  May  20,  1915,  to  June  20,  1918,  the  net 
transfers  of  gold  amounted  to  1.06  per  cent 
of  the  total  obligations  settled.  Beginning 
July  1,  1918,  a  complete  settlement  between 
the  reserve  banks  through  the  Gold  Settle- 
ment Fund  takes  place  daily,  instead  of 
weekby.  The  total  amount  of  gold  in  the 
Settlement  Fund  is  now  approximately 
$1,250,000,000.  

The  total  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  estimated  at  about  $250,000,000,000;  our 
annual  earnings  are  estimated  at  about  $50,- 
000,000,000.  Our  national  debt,  including 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan,  may  be  put  around 
$12,000,000,000. 
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I. 


GAS. 

Colonel  George  G.  Nasmith  Describes  the  "War  by 
PoisoD. 

As  we  tramped  along  toward  St.  Julien  our 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  greenish  yellow 
smoke  ascending  from  the  part  of  the  line 
occupied  by  the  French.  We  wondered  what 
the  smoke  was  coming  from.  Half  a  mile  up 
the  road  we  seated  ourselves  on  a  disused 
trench  and  lit  cigarettes,  while  I  began  to 
read  a  home  letter  which  I  had  found  at 
Brielen. 

An  aeroplane  flying  low  overhead  dropped 
some  fire-balls.  Immediately  a  violent  artil- 
lery cannonade  began.  Looking  towards  the 
French  line  we  saw  this  yellowish  green  cloud 
rising  on  a  front  of  at  least  three  miles  and 
drifting  at  a  height  of  perhaps  a  hundred  feet 
towards  us- 

"That  must  be  the  poison  gas  that  we  have 
heard  vague  rumors  about,"  I  remarked  to  the 
captain.  The  gas  rose  in  great  clouds  as  if 
it  had  been  poured  from  nozzles,  expanding 
as  it  ascended;  here  and  there  brown  clouds 
seemed  to  be  mixed  with  the  general  yellow- 
ish green  ones.  "It  looks  like  chlorine,"  I 
said,  "and  I  bet  it  is."  The  captain  agreed 
that  it  probably  was. 

The  cannonade  increased  in  intensity. 
About  five  minutes  after  it  began  a  hoarse 
whistle,  increasing  to  a  roar  like  that  of  a 
railroad  train,  passed  overhead.  "For  Ypres," 
we  ejaculated,  and  looking  back  we  saw  a 
cloud  as  big  as  a  church  rise  up  from  that 
ill-fated  city,  followed  by  the  sound  of  the 
explosion  of  a  fifteen-inch  shell.  Thereafter 
these  great  shells  succeeded  one  another  at 
regular  intervals,  each  one  followed  by  the 
great   cloud   in   Ypres. 

Streaking  across  the  fields  towards  us  came 
a  dog.  On  close  view  he  appeared  to  be  a 
nondescript  sort  of  dog  of  no  particular 
family  or  breeding.  But  he  was  bent  on  one 
purpose,  and  that  seemed  to  be  to  put  as  great 
a  distance  as  possible  between  himself  and 
the  Germans.  He  had  been  gassed  and  had 
evidently  been  the  first  to  get  out  of  the 
trenches.  Loping  along  at  a  gait  that  he 
could,  if  necessary,  maintain  for  hours,  he 
fled  by  with  tail  between  his  legs,  tongue 
hanging  out  and  ears  well  back.  And  as  he 
passed  he  gave  us  a  look  which  plainly  said, 
"Silly  fools  to  stand  there  when  you  could 
get  out;  just  wait  there  and  you  will  get 
yours."  And  on  he  went,  doubtless  galloping 
into  the  German  lines  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  salient. 

By  this  time  out  eyes  had  begun  to  run 
water,  and  became  bloodshot.  The  fumes  of 
the  gas  which  had  reached  us  irritated  our 
throats  and  lungs,  and  made  us  cough.  We 
decided  that  this  gas  was  chiefly  chlorine, 
with    perhaps   an    admixture    of   bromine,    but 


that  there  was  probably  something  else  pres- 
ent responsible  for  the  irritation  of  our  eyes. 

Then  came  a  sight  that  we  could  scarcely 
credit.  Across  the  fields  coming  toward  us 
we  saw  men  running,  dropping  flat  on  their 
faces,  getting  up  and  running  again,  dodging 
into  disused  trenches  and  keeping  every  pos- 
sible bit  of  shelter  between  themselves  and 
the  enemy  while  they  ran.  As  they  came 
closer  we  could  see  that  they  were  French 
Moroccan  troops  and  evidently  badly  scared. 
Near  us  some  of  them  lay  down  in  a  trench 
and  lit  cigarettes  for  a  moment  or  two,  only 
to  start  up  in  terror  and  run  on  again.  Some 
of  them  even  threw  away  their  equipment 
after  they  had  passed,  and  they  all  looked  at 
us  with  the  same  expression  that  the  dog 
had,  evidently  considering  us  to  be  madmen 
to  stay  where  we  were.  It  was  quite  appar- 
ent that  the  Moroccan  troops  had  given  way 
under  the  gas  attack,  and  that  a  break,  doubt- 
less a  large  one,  had  been  made  in  the  French 
front  line. 

At  last  we  reached  Valmertinge  and  turned 
into  the  yard  occupied  by  No.  3  Field  Ambu- 
lance. Our  car  was  known,  and  several  of- 
ficers came  forward  to  see  if  we  had  any 
authentic  news.  Our  patient,  whom  they 
recognized  as  belonging  at  one  time  to  them- 
selves, was  carried  into  shelter,  and  we  also 
entered  the  building.  Lying  on  the  floors 
were  scores  of  soldiers  with  faces  blue  or 
ghastly  green  in  color,  choking,  vomiting,  and 
gasping  for  air  in  their  struggles  with  death, 
while  a  faint  odor  of  chlorine  hung  about  the 
place. 

These  were  some  of  our  own  Canadians 
who  had  been  gassed,  and  I  felt,  as  I  stood 
and  watched  them,  that  the  nation  who 
planned  in  cold  blood  such  a  foul  method  of 
warfare  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  as  a 
nation,  but  should  be  taken  and  choked  until 
it,  too,  cried  for  mercy. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  mess  Captain  Ellis, 
who  had  been  anxiously  waiting,  said  that  we 
looked  gray,  drawn,  and  ghastly,  partly  per- 
haps from  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  gas. 
We  had  an  intensely  interested  listener  as  we 
recounted  our  experiences  and  drew  plans  of 
the  line  as  we  thought  it  probably  existed  at 
the  moment.  Whether  the  Germans  could  get 
through  or  not  was  the  dominant  question. 
Nothing  lay  between  them  and  Calais  but  the 
Canadian  division,  and  whether  the  Canadians 
could  hang  on  long  enough  in  face  of  this 
new  terror  of  poison  gas  until  new  troops 
arrived  no  one  could  venture  to  guess.  We 
felt  that  they  would  do  all  that  men  could 
do  under  the  circumstances,  but  without 
means  of  combating  the  poison  it  was  doubt- 
ful what  any  troops  could  do.  Supposing  the 
Germans  just  kept  on  discharging  gas  ? 
Nothing  under  heaven  apparently  could  stop 
them  from  walking  over  the  dead  bodies  of 
our  soldiers,  choked  to  death  like  drowned 
men.  We  could  not  decide  the  question — that 
time  alone  could  answer,  and  we  went  to  bed 
to  spend  a  long,  sleepless  night  longing  for 
the  day,  when  we  would  get  news  of  the 
battle. 

The  next  afternoon  I  was  sent  for  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  commanding  the 
corps  in  our  area.  He  had  heard  that  I  had 
seen  the  gas  discharged  the  day  before  and 
wanted  to  know  what  the  gas  was,  what  the 
effect  had  been,  how  it  could  be  combatted 
and,  in  fact,  all  about  it.  When  I  had  finished 
my  narrative  he  placed  a  large  map  in  front 
of  me  and  asked  me  to  sketch  out  the  part 
of  the  line  where  the  gas  had  been  discharged, 
and  how  I  thought  the  line  should  be  at  the 
present  moment.  I  did  my  best,  tyro  as  I 
was.  It  was  one  of  the  satisfactory  moments 
of  my  life  when  the  general  drew  the  map  to 
one  side  and  showed  me  a  map  of  the  line  as 
it  really  was,  given  him  by  General  Foch  that 
very  morning.  The  maps  were  identical,  and 
the  general  smiled  a  smile  of  appreciation  as 
he  thanked  me  for  the  assistance  that  our 
laboratory  had  given  in  helping  to  diagnose 
and  combat  this  new  mode  of  warfare,  and 
I   left  his  office  feeling  that  we  had  been    of 
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some  real  use  in  the  war  even  if  we  never 
did  anything  else. 

The  day  after  the  gas  attack  I  reported  to 
headquarters  that  in  my  opinion  the  gas  used 
was  chlorine,  with  possibly  an  admixture  of 
bromine,  and  that  a  mask  with  a  solution  of 
"Hypo"  to  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  would 
probably  absorb  the  gas  and  destroy  its  ef- 
fectiveness. I  also  searched  for  masks  which 
the  Germans  were  sure  to  have  prepared  as 
a  protection  for  their  own  men.  (Most  of 
the  morning  I  had  spent  in  bed  with  an  attack 
of  bronchitis  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
gas.) 

Later  I  learned  that  German  prisoners  had 
given  the  information  that  the  gas  was  con- 
tained in  cylinders,  but  would  not  admit  that 
they  knew  what  kind  of  gas  it  was.  They  also 
said  that  the  men  who  operated  the  tanks 
wore  protective  masks  and  gloves. — From 
"On  the  Fringe  of  the  Great  Fight."  Pub- 
lished by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Choice. 
I   would   not  die  in  April, 

When   grass    and  violet   wake, 
Nor  have  your  spade  disturb  them 

For    my   sake. 

I   prize   too   much  the  comfort 

Of  all  the  pallid  shoots 
To  grub  beneath  their  confident 

Slim    roots. 

Oh,   rather   in   the   snowtime — 

That  from  the  newly  dead 
The  grass  may  forage  boldly 

In    my    head, 

And  from  heart  the  violet 

May  drink,   and   flame  a  blue 

Sweet  message  from  the  heart  of  God 
To  you.  — Clement   Wood. 


Along  Regent  Street. 
Alas,   that  this  was  yesterday! 
The  vision  fades,  the  flowers  decay — 
Time,    ineluctable,    devours 
The  consecrated,  lambent  hours, 
The  fleet  embrace,  the  gay  meetings, 
Lingered  farewells  and  joyous  greetings, 
The  touch  of  you,  the  dear  duress 
Of    locked    arms    round    your    slenderness — 
Ah!    London's  lure  and  rapture's  way, 
Tbe    miracle    of    yesterday! 
Louder   the   clamant   bugles    shrill 
From  hidden  camps  beyond  the  hill — 
Today  fades  to  a  drear  tomorrow, 
A  day's  love  to  a  day's  sorrow — 
Paid   is  the  fiddler — closed  the  dance — 
Tomorrow  I  go  back  to  France, 

Yet  Spring  that  comes  again  in  grace 
Will  haunt  me  with  your  flower-like  face. 
No  color  of  her  iris  glows 
But  speaks  your  body's  white  and  rose, 
No  sound  of  all  her  sounds  hut  sings 
Of  little,  lost,  heart-breaking  things — 
She  will  awaken  with  wind  and  dew 
Desire  of  the  swift,  clear  poise  of  you — 
Your  dryad's  shape,  as  forth  you  fared. 
The  misty   eyed,    the  dusky  haired, 
Elusive,    Hly    slender,    sweet, 
To  dance  your  way  down  Regent  Street. 

In  this  life's  riddle,   heart  of  mine. 

Which  is  the  pang,   which  anodyne 

Does  peace  dwell  fragrant  in  your  breast 

Or   yonder    in    the   guns'    unrest, 

Where  crescent  fire  shall  cast  out  fire 

And  a  bitter  chalice  slake  desire? 

Is    healing   on   your   dewy  lips 

Or  where  the  iron  blizzard  rips 

And  young  blood  blackens  and  grows  cold, 

And  young  mouths  shrivel  in  the  mould; 

Where   war,   the  bloody  hell  hag,  sits, 

Clawing  the  fields  to  filthy  pits, 

And  old  men  blow  with  wheezy  breath 

The  twin  bubbles  of  life  and  death? 

Is  God's  will  in  your  innocence 

Or   battle's    foul    incontinence  ? 

I  know  not — but  I  know  a  smile 
Pays   for  a  dolour  once   a   while — 
A  candle  light   for  a  funeral. 
A  dance   for  a  fiddle — death    for  all — 
A  day"s  love  for  a  long  day's  sorrow — 

***** 

And  I   go  back  to   France  tomorrow. 

— Major  L.  M.  Hastings,  iti  English  Review. 


Carlisle  Indian  School. 
The  famous  Carlisle  Indian  School,  from 
which  many  well-educated  red  men  have  been 
graduated  in  the  last  thirty-five  years,  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  as 
a  reconstruction  hospital  for  injured  soldiers. 
The  school  was  founded  by  Captain  (now 
Brigadier-General)  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, a  leader  in  Indian  education,  and  he  has 
been  followed  in  the  office  of  superintendent 
by  Major  Mercer,  Moses  Friedman,  O.  M. 
Lippe,  now  general  supervisor  of  Indian 
schools  ;  John  Francis,  Jr.,  just  commissioned 
as  adjutant  in  the  army,  and  now  Claude  V. 
Peel.  The  location  is  one  of  historic  inter- 
est, for  it  was  occupied  by  a  barracks  and 
training  centre  during  the  Revolution,  and 
was  the  site  of  Washingtonburg,  the  first  com- 
munity to  bear  the  name  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent, where  munitions  for  the  Continental 
army  were  manufactured.  Hessian  prisoners 
were  kept  here,  and  they  built  the  old  guard- 
house, still  standing,  where  unruly  students 
have  sometimes  done  penance.  Major  Andre 
was  held  at   Carlisle  prior  to  his   execution. 


Later  it  became  a  United  States  army  post, 
and  was  maintained  until  the  'seventies.  The 
barracks  there  were  shelled  and  burned  dur- 
ing the  invasion  by  Lee's  army  in  1863. 
There  are  eight  hundred  pupils  at  the  school 
at  present,  the  rest  of  them  being  scattered 
through  the  Eastern  states  under  the  outing 
system. 

—♦» 

The  new  army  boxing  code  emphasizes 
clean,  clever,  and  fast  fighting.  A  premium 
is  placed  on  the  man  who  forces  the  ring 
battle,  takes  the  chances,  and  uses  his  best 
efforts  to  win,  and  win  decisively.  The  man 
who  stalls,  evades,  clinches,  or  is  on  the  de- 
fensive continually,  should  lose  when  final 
judgment  is  made. 


The  Voluntary  Trust 

By  putting  part  or  all  of  your  property  in 
a   voluntary  or   "living"   trust  you   can — 

Protect  your  principal  and  be  assured 
an  income  during  life. 

Make  provision  for  your  family  or 
other  dependents  during  your  life  or 
afterwards. 

Be  relieved  of  important  details  in 
caring   for  your   property. 

Reserve  the  right  of  supervision, 
should  you  desire. 

Arrange  for  emergency  payments  of 
principal  while  you  are  living  or  after 
your  death. 

In  fact,  you  can  make  almost  any  provision 
as  to  disposing  of  either  principal  or  income 
under  a  voluntary  trust. 

Our  officers  will  give  you,  either  by  personal 
conference  or  by  letter,  further  information  re- 
garding the  trust  provisions  that  will  best  suit 
your   requirements. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAJL. 
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"The  Unpardonable  Sin" 

By  RUPERT  HUGHES 

An  epic  of  an  American  girl  s 
heroism  for  those  she  loved  in 
war-devastated  Belgium 

$1.50 

(Main  Floor) 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Romance  of  Commerce. 

Men  have  always  sought  to  exchange  their 
superfluities  for  their  necessities,  and  there- 
fore trade  is  as  old  as  humanity.  The  mer- 
chant was  often  the  pioneer,  the  discoverer, 
the  adventurer,  and  the  ambassador,  2nd  he 
carried  with  him  not  only  the  tangible  mer- 
chandise that  he  had  to  sell,  but  he  was  also 
the  medium  of  exchange  of  ideas,  education, 
and  art.  Modern  commerce  has  lost  much 
of  its  romance  like  most  other  things,  but  it 
has  lost  none  of  its  importance.  The  mer- 
chant of  antiquity-  had  to  defend  himself.  He 
must  be  a  soldier  and  a  trader  too,  and  he 
was  quite  capable  of  waging  war  on  his  own 
account.  The  merchant  of  today — and  all 
men  are  merchants,  since  all  men  have 
something  to  sell — employs  armies  to  defend 
him.  The  trade  routes  become  battle  grounds 
and  the  prizes  of  war. 

But  Mr.  Self  ridge  does  not  indulge  in  eco- 
nomic disquisitions.  His  task  is  that  of  the 
historian,  and  since  choice  must  be  made 
from  material  that,  as  he  rightly  says,  would 
fill  a  library,  he  chooses  the  romantic  aspects 
of  early  trade.  He  tells  us  of  the  commerec 
of  ancient  civilizations,  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, and  Greece.  Coming  down  to  the 
middle  ages  we  have  chapters  on  Venice,  the 
Hanseatic  League,  the  Guilds,  Early  British 
Commerce,  the  East  India  Company,  and  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Compaq-.  There  are  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  some  of  the  great  figureheads 
of  trade — Richard  Whittington,  William  Wal- 
worth, William  Canynge,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
George  Heriot,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  Finally  we  have  a  chapter  de- 
scriptive of  a  Representative  Business  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  and  here  the  author  is  on 
the  safe  ground  of  extensive  personal  experi- 
ence. Mr.  Selfridge  has  collected  one  hun- 
dred quaint  and  curious  illustrations  that  add 
largely  to  the  charm  of  an  exceptional  work. 

The  Romance  of  Commesce.  By  H.  Gordon 
Selfridge.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  §3. 


The  "Way  of  the  Winepress. 
This  is  a  story  of  mill  life  in  the  north  of 
England  and  evidently  the  work  of  one  who 
knows  it  from  the  inside.  David  Middleton, 
mill-owner  and  weaver,  practically  adopts  two 
waif  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  we  watch 
them  grow  up  and  prove  themselves  worthy  of 
the  help  given  them.  But  the  real  hero  of 
the  story  is  Middleton  himself  with  his  stem 
and  narrow  religion,  obstinately  inviting  the 
business  misfortunes  that  overwhelm  him  and 
attributing  them  all  to  the  chastening  hand  of 
God.  A  more  tolerant  theology  comes  to  the 
old  man  before  it  is  quite  too  late  and  he 
recognizes  that  an  obstinate  business  con- 
servatism is  the  cause  of  calamities  that  he 
compares  with  those  of  Job.  The  story  is  told 
with  care  and  sincerity-  and  should  be  wel- 
comed by  those  who  value  pictures  of  a  life 
that  is  fast  passing  away. 

The    Way    of    the    Winepress.      By    W.    Riley. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 


A  Medley  of  Russian  Authors. 
The  title,  "Best  Russian  Short  Stories,"  is 
well  justified  by  the  collection  of  translations 
in  this  little  book,  and  both  the  editor  and 
the  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for 
placing  before  us  a  volume  that  gives  such 
an  excellent  conspectus  of  the  range  of  Rus- 
sian short-story  literature  from  Pushkin  to 
Gorky.  Americans,  accustomed  to  the  long 
problem  or  psychological  novels  01  the  great 
Russian  writers,  have  not  realized  to  .'.-bat  an 
extent  the  short  story  has  been  characteristic 
of  Russian  literature,  and  this  collection  will 
serve  to  open  their  eyes  to  this  side. 

What  will  strike  the  American  reader  most 

of    all    .s   the    number    of    unfamiliar    names, 

and  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  had 

:    npass    of    the    collection    permitted    a 

~--     amber  of-additional  names  might  prop- 

3ve    been    included,    for    the    Russian 

:<ves   the    feuilleton    and   day  by   day, 


down  to  the  revolution,  there  appear  in  the 
newspapers  short  stories  and  sketches  that 
would  rank  favorably  with  many  of  those  of 
the  better-known  writers  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. 

It  was  of  course  difficult  to  select  from  the 
mass  of  material  available  those  works  that 
should  be  most  truly  representative,  but  in 
this  regard  the  editor  has  done  well,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Gogol's  "The  Cloak"  and 
Pushkin's  "Queen  of  Spades."  It  is  a  pity 
that  more  of  the  charming  short  stories  of 
Garshin  and  Sologub  could  not  have  been  in- 
cluded, and  one  might  have  wished  for  one 
of  the  Chekhov  humorous  stories.  Perhaps 
we  may  look  for  a  second  collection,  supple- 
menting the  first.  The  translations  are  excel- 
lent and  reflect  admirably  the  atmosphere  of 
the  original. 

Best  Russian  Short  Stories.  Compiled  and 
edited  by  Thomas  Seltzer.  New  York:  Boni  & 
Liveright. 

The  Virgin  Islands. 
We  must  thank  the  war  for  the  fact  that 
as  yet  we  are  hardly  aware  of  our  possession 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  that  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  we  include  them  in  our 
travel  schemes.  But  in  the  meantime  we  may 
make  their  acquaintance  through  the  fine  vol- 
ume given  to  us  by  Mr.  Theodoor  De  Booy 
and  Mr.  John  T.  Faris,  who  are  fully  equipped 
for  their  work  of  description  alike  by  capacity 
and  experience.  About  fifty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  a  historical  sketch,  and  the  islands 
are  then  separately  described  for  us,  as  well 
as  the  neighboring  islands  that  remain  under 
British  rule.  The  American  islands  are  St. 
Thomas,  St.  John,  and  St.  Croix,  while  the 
British  own  the  island  of  Tortola,  Virgin 
Gorda,   and  Anegada, 

The  authors  certainly  give  us  a  charming 
picture.  The  Virgin  Islands  must  be  a  para- 
dise for  the  tourist,  and  by  no  means  with- 
out attractions  for  the  merchant.  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  describe  the  volume  as  a 
guide-book,  for  it  is  so  much  more  than  that. 
None  the  less  there  could  scarcely  be  a  better 
guide-book.  The  illustrations  and  maps  are 
particularly  good. 

The  Virgin  Islands,  Ocb  New  Possessions,  and 
the  British  Islands.  By  Theodoor  De  Booy  and 
John  T.  Faris.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $3. 

Color  Studies  in  Paris. 

This  book  of  Parisian  studies  by  Mr. 
Symons  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  01  j 
memorial  of  a  Paris  that  has  passed  away  | 
and  that  is  not  likely  to  live  again.  Here  we 
find  a  goodly  collection  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  eccentricites  of  the  French  capital. 
Half  a  dozen  sketches  are  devoted  to  Paul 
Verlaine — and  Mr.  Symons  does  not  seem  to 
have  heard  that  Verlaine  is  dead — defending 
his  character  from  aspersions  that  we  must 
regretfully  consider  to  be  proved.  There  is 
also  an  amusing  chapter  on  the  Comte  de 
Montesquieu,  who  had  separate  rooms  for  the 
reading  of  various  languages  and  who  had 
the  back  of  his  unfortunate  tortoise  inlaid 
with  jewels.  Mr.  Symons  gives  us  also  a 
sonnet  and  an  essay  to  Yvette  Guilbert. 
Very  few  of  the  real  "characters"  are  over- 
looked, but  the  book  gives  a  certain  impres- 
sion of  perfunctoriness  as  though  it  were 
made  to  order. 

Colour  Studies  in  Paris.  By  Arthur  Symons. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $3. 


intended  to  help  an  instructor,  not  only  to 
know  his  drill,  but  also  the  way  in  which  to 
make  it  a  success. 

"An  Appeal  to  Conscience,"  by  Kelly  Miller 
(Macrnillan  Company;  60  cents),  is  a  frank 
statement  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
American  negro,  specially  in  the  matter  of 
lynchings  and  its  reflections  upon  our  demo- 
cratic aspirations.  It  is  not  pleasant  reading 
and  for  that  reason  it  ought  to  be  read. 
Albert   Bushnell   Hart   writes   a  preface. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  a  vol- 
ume on  "Military  Law :  Its  Procedure  and 
Practice,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sisson  C. 
Pratt  It  is  a  complete  compendium  of  the 
British  Military  Code,  based  on  the  Army 
Act.  the  Rules  of  Procedure,  the  King's  Regu- 
lations, the  various  Army  Orders.  Royal  War- 
rants, and  Orders  in  Council.  The  price  is 
$2.25. 

We  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  forget  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  The  Macrnillan  Company 
has  just  published  a  volume  of  selections  from 
his  poetry  and  prose,  edited  by  Frank  Cheney 
Hersey,  A.  M.  It  contains  some  quaint  illus- 
trations and  makes  an  attractive  volume.  It 
is  published  under  the  title  of  "Sir  Walter 
Raleigh :  'The  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean.' " 
Price,  50  cents. 

It  is  significant  that  there  should  be  a  need 
for  a  Polish  grammar.  At  least  one  has  been 
supplied  under  the  editorship  of  J.  H.  Freese, 
M.  A.  It  is  entitled  "A  Folish  Manual  for 
Self-Tuition,"  and  it  contains  a  concise  gram- 
mar with  exercises,  reading  extracts  with 
literal  translation  and  Polish-English  vocabu- 
lary and  a  carefully  selected  English-Polish 
vocabulary-  It  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  has  pub- 
lished two  war  plays  by  Florence  Taber  Holt 
under  the  title  of  "They  the  Crucified."  The 
first  play  gives  its  name  to  the  volume,  the 
second  being  entitled  "Comrades."  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  France  and  Belgium  and  it 
need  not  be  said  that  they  reflect  faith full> 
the  conditions  in  those  war-torn  countries. 
Nor  need  it  be  said  that  the  author  can  use 
the  dramatic  medium  with  fine  effect.  The 
price  of  the  volume  is  $1- 

The  short  story,  if  of  the  right  kind,  can 
do  more  for  patriotism  than  either  the  novel 
or  the  exordium.  And  Octave  Thanet's  short 
story*.  "And  the  Captain  Answered,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  is  em- 
phatically of  the  right  kind.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  woman  whose  father  and  father-in-law 
were  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War  and  whose 
husband  was  a  guardsman  on  the  Maine.  But 
she  was  a  pacifist,  and  now  her  son  aiso  feels 
the  call  to  war.  The  title  of  the  little  volume 
is  taken  from  Acts  22:28,  "And  the  chief  cap- 
tain answered.  With  a  great  sum  obtained  I 
this    freedom."      Read    it. 


Brieter  Reviews. 
A  recent  addition  to  the  Outing  Handbooks 
in  course  of  issue  by  the  Macrnillan  Company 
is  "Swimming  and  Watermanship,"  by  L. 
de  B.  Handley.  The  instruction  is  practical 
and  inclusive  and  there  are  sixteen  full-page 
plates  from  photographs  that  admirably  re- 
inforce the  text.     The  price  is  $1. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  has  pub- 
lished "A  Dictionary  of  Military  Terms,"  by 
Edward  S.  Farrow  ($2.50).  It  contains 
nearly  700  pages  of  bible  paper  and  includes 
12,000  definitions  of  words  and  phrases  cover- 
ing not  only  the  most  recent  coinage  of  war- 
fare,  but  also   many   ancient  terms. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  has  pub- 
lished "In  Camp  and  Trench,"  a  volume  of 
war  songs  by  Berton  Braley,  who  seems  to 
have  a  felicitous  insight  into  the  musical  mind 
of  the  soldier  and  of  the  soldier's  friend  at 
home.  His  songs  are  vigorous,  martial,  mu- 
sical, and  sometimes  almost  poetic.  What 
more  can  one  want  ? 

"Save  It  for  Winter"  is  described  as  a 
practical  manual  of  food  preservation  intended 
to  show  how  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be 
grown,  prepared,  and  stored.  Its  author  is 
Frederick  Frye  Rockwell,  contributing  editor 
of  House  and  Garden,  and  it  Is  published  with 
many  good  illustrations  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.     Price,  $1. 

"The  Koehler  Method  of  Physical  Drill," 
by  Captain  William  H.  Wilbur  (J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company;  $1),  is  based  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  physical  drill  as  given  at  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy  by  Major  Koehler. 
The  author  served  as  Major  Koehlers  assist- 
ant for  more  than  two  years  and  his  book  is 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Miss  Ethel  Sidgwick  was  born  and  at  pres- 
ent resides  at  Oxford,  where  her  father,  Ar- 
thur Sidgwick,  was  reader  in  Greek  to  the 
university.  It  may  be  noted  that  Albert 
Bigelow  Paine  credits,  in  his  biography  01 
Mark  Twain,  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick  with 
the  translation  of  "The  Jumping  Frog"  into 
Greek.  The  fact  was  that  the  translation  was 
made  by  Arthur  Sidgwick,  brother  of  Henry 
Sidgwick,  and  that  it  was  "simply  the  wish 
on  the  part  of  a  wise  teacher  that  education 
of  a  toilsome  kind  should  be  tempered  with 
amusement."  Miss  Sidgwick  is  also  the 
cousin  of  the  famous  Benson  brothers,  Ar- 
thur, Edward,  and  Hugh,  sons  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Henry  Sidgwick,  the  famous  psychical  re- 
searcher, and  former  principal  of  Newnhanr 
College,  Cambridge,  being  the  sister  of  the 
Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  the  late  Con- 
servative prime  minister,  the  young  novelist 
is  brought  into  family  relations  with  promi- 
nent political  as  well  as  intellectual  and  liter- 
ary figures  in  English  life. 

"Lite  in  a  Tank,"  Captain  Richard  Haigh's 
increasingly  popular  story  of  his  experiences 
with  the  tanks  in  action,  has  been  selected 
by  the  government  for  camp  libraries. 

The  autobiography  of  W.  H.  Hudson, 
which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  for  publi- 
cation in  the  early  fall,  will  be  a  book  of  first 
consequence  for  all  lovers  of  good  literature. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  had  to  wait  much  longer 
than  he  should  to  gain  an  audience  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  republication  of  several  of  his 
books  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  has  won  foi 
him  a  circle  of  readers  that  is  steadily  grow- 
ing larger.  Of  English  parentage,  he  was 
born  and  brought  up  in  South  America,  spent 
his  young  manhood  there,  and  there  began 
the  work  as  a  naturalist  which  first  brought 
him  fame  among  scientists  all  over  the  world. 

With  the  issue  for  September,  1918,  be- 
ginning a  new  volume  (No.  XLVIII),  the 
Bookman  becomes  the  property  of  the  George 
H.  Doran  Company,  publishers,  244  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York. 

A  recent   Paris   special   cable   to   the    New 


All  BookB  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  TURD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


York  Times  says:  "The  Swiss  government 
has  begun  an  effort  to  determine  the  identity 
of  the  author  of  'J'Accuse'  and  'The  Crime,' 
with  the  intention  of  expelling  him  from  Swit- 
zerland. The  books  in  question  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  a  German  Democrat 
condemning  his  own  government  for  bringing 
on  the  war.  A  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Frcie  Zeitung.  a  paper  published  by  German 
Democrats  in  Switzerland,  and  several  other 
Germans  already  have  been  arrested. 


The  following  advertisement  appeared  re- 
cently in  a  London  newspaper :  "Colonel, 
young  wife,  and  small  ruffian  of  angelic  ex- 
terior, aged  four,  offer  home,  board,  and  $150 
a  year  to  a  young  lady  who  will  undertake  to 
instill  into  said  ruffian  the  elements  of  a 
Bayard,  develop  a  naturally  strong  affection 
and  help  said  wife  in  house  and  domestic 
duties.  Family,  less  colonel,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated. Good  parentage  and  upbringing  and  a 
cheery  disposition  main  essentials.  Xo  pessi- 
mists." 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Seventh  Year  Opens  Sept.  4th 

An  ACCREDITED  Da;  School  for  Bop  of  all  Ajes 
Military     drill;     playgrounds     for    supervised 
athletics. 

A   few  boarding  pupils  live  with  one  of  the 
masters. 

GEORGE   SABINE   POTTER, 

Head   Master. 


MANZANITA  HALL 

Stanford  Ave.   :    Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

Twenty-Sixth  Year  Begins  Sept  22 

Catalogue  on  request. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open- Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, 
address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


DEANE    SCHOOL    Santa  Barbara     :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thacbers',  St.  Mark's, 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andover,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modernbuildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Riding! 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  life  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


THE  CORA  L.  WILLIAMS  INSTITUTE 

For  Creative  Education 

Thousand  Oaks      -     -       Berkeley,  California 

The  Institute  announces  that  it  is  ready  to  en- 
roll a  limited  number  of  children  and  young 
people  in  its  schools.  These  schools  are  designed 
as  working  models  for  the  new  education.  Beauti- 
ful natural  environment,  open  spaces  and  a  broad 
outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men  and  women. 
Both  day  and  boarding  pupils. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Speeches  of  Loyd-George. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  a  preface  to  this  col- 
lection of  his  war  speeches  says  they  are  pub- 
lished, not  on  his  own  initiative,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  many  requests.  None  the  less  he  is 
glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  to  emphasize  his 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  a  situation  that  must 
be  met  with  the  whole  force  of  the  world 
democracies. 

The  volume  contains  the  substance  of  some 
twenty-seven  speeches,  some  of  them  de- 
livered in  the  House  of  Commons  and  others 
to  public  audiences  throughout  Great  Britain. 
Turning  the  pages  almost  at  random  we  find 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  quoting  from  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  very  many  years  ago  and 
which  now  seems  direfully  prophetic.  Mr. 
Gladstone  said :  "If  the  Belgian  people  de- 
sire on  their  own  account  to  join  France  or 
any  other  country.  I.  for  one,  will  be  no  parry- 
to  taking  up  arms  to  prevent  it ;  but  that  the 
Belgians,  whether  they  would  or  not,  should 
go  plumb  down  the  maw  of  another  country 
is  another  matter.  The  accomplishment  of 
such  a  crime  as  this  implies  is  coming  near 
to  the  extinction  of  public  right  in  Europe 
and  I  do  not  think  we  could  look  on  while 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom  and  independence  was 
in  course  of  consummation."  The  speeches 
have  been  arranged  and  prepared  for  publica- 
tion by  F.  L.   Stevenson,  C.   B.  E.,   B.  A. 

The  Great  Crusade.  By  the  Right  Honorable 
David  Lloyd-George,  M.  P.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran   Company;   $1.50. 


The  Schemes  of  the  Kaiser. 
Mme.  Juliette  Adam  is  one  of  the  great 
figures  of  France,  as  she  has  been  the  inspirer 
of  rrance  for  forty  years.  She  founded  the 
.Voii  \elle  Revue  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  "to  oppose  Bismarck,  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  to  lift 
from  the  minds  of  young  French  writers  the 
shado  v  of  depression  cast  on  them  by  na- 
tional defeat."  We  now  have  a  volume  of 
Mme.  Adam's  contributions  to  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  and  can  only  man-el  at  the  brilliance 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  attack  that  she  has 
sustained  for  so  many  years  and  to  which  she 
has  brought  all  the  resources  of  a  fiery  energy 
and  a  powerful  intelligence.  Mme.  Adam  is 
now  eighty-one  years  of  age  and  we  should 
like  to  believe  that  she  will  live  to  see  the 
utter  fulfillment  of  her  hopes  and  the  tri- 
umph of  a  cause  to  which  she  has  devoted 
herself  with  such  unswerving  fidelity.  We 
can  not  sufficiently  admire  the  unerring 
political  sagacity  displayed  in  the  writings 
of  Mme.  Adam  and  the  accuracy  with  which 
she  interpreted  the  movements  of  Germany 
that   have   now  culminated   in   the   world  war. 

The  Schemes  of  the  Kaiser.  By  Juliette 
Adam.  Translated  by  J.  O.  P.  Biand.  New  York: 
E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Prophets  of  Dissent. 
In  this  volume  Mr.  Otto  Heller  gives  us 
four  critical  and  analytical  essays  on  Maeter- 
linck, Strindberg,  Nietzsche,  and  Tolstoy.  It 
is  a  combination  to  which  all  of  them  might 
reasonably  object.  Maeterlinck  and  Tolstoy 
would  protest  against  their  inclusion  with 
Strindberg  and  Nietzsche,  and  would  question 
the  reality  of  the  tie  that  Mr.  Heller  seems 
to  discern.  This  tie  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
mon search  for  the  transcendental  self,  a  re- 
liance upon  some  sort  of  introspection  for  a 
discovery  of  ultimate  truth.  But  surely  it  is 
only  in  the  vaguest  sense  that  Strindberg  and 
Nietzsche  can  be  credited  with  a  mysticism  of 
this  sort.  Strindberg,  it  is  true,  passed  for 
a  time  under  the  spell  of  the  new  psychology 
of  his  day.  Nietzsche  speculated  somewhat 
illogically  on  a  transcendental  world  and 
cycles  of  recurrence,  but  these  were  hardly 
fundamental  to  their  philosophies.  None  the 
less  Mr.  Heller  writes  with  great  charm  and 
wholly  without  predilections.  There  could 
be  no  more  useful  guide  than  the  summaries 
and  digests  that  he  gives  us. 

Prophets    of   Dissent.      By   Otto   Heller.      New 
York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 


Making  Good  with  Margaret 
Ross  Goodwin,  Yale  graduate,  falls  heir  to 
his  uncle's  property,  a  large  contracting  busi- 
ness, but  Margaret  Poole,  in  whom  he  has 
a  tender  interest,  wants  him  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional man.  He  is  awarded  a  big  contract 
and  then  he  has  to  fight  against  the  efforts 
of  his  enemies  to  ruin  him.  Meanwhile  a 
young  doctor  sets  out  to  win  the  affections 
of  Margaret,  and  being  professional  he  natu- 
rally has  an  advantage.  It  is  a  good  average 
story  of  love  and  business. 

Making    Good    with    Margaret.      By    E.    Ward 
Strayer.      New   York:   George   Sully  &   Co.;    $1.25. 


The  Ship  of  Death. 
This  story  is  by  Edward  Stilgebauer,  author 
of  "Love's  Inferno,"  a  German  who  exiled 
himself  to  Switzerland  in  search  of  freedom 
to  express  his  opinions  of  Germany,  and  the 
war.  The  "ship  of  death"  is  the  Lusttania 
under  the  name  Gigantic.  Captain  Stirn  is 
the    commander    of    the    submarine    and    he 


recognizes  the  floating  corpse  of  his  sweet- 
heart among  the  wreckage  of  the  ship.  The 
sight  drives  him  mad  and  in  the  paroxysms 
of  his  insanity  he  seems  to  pass  from  scene 
to  scene  of  the  war  and  to  participate  in 
their  most  dreadful  features.  It  is  a  picture 
of  logical  and  implacable  Nemesis  that  must 
satisfy  even  the  most  vindictive.  The  author 
is  not  a  trained  story  writer,  but  his  convic- 
tions give  him  a  sort  of  rough  eloquence  that 
is   impressive. 

The  Ship   of   Death.      By    Edward   Stilgebauer. 
New  York:    Brentano's;    $1.40. 


The  British  Navy. 

This  account  of  the  work  of  the  British 
navy,  made  intelligible  to  the  uninstructed 
landsman,  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a 
service  which  has  been  insufficiently  appre- 
ciated. The  author  describes  the  magnificent 
accomplishments  of  blockading  the  German 
fleet,  molesting  the  enemy's  coast  positions, 
and  controlling  his  communications  with  the 
oceans.  He  explains  the  importance  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the 
present  conflict. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  account  of  the 
changed  conditions  of  naval  warfare  which 
have  inaugurated  whole  new  branches  of  the 
service  such  as  mine  trawlers  and  the  Royal 
Naval  Air  Service,  and  which  have  made 
many  old-time  naval  feats  forever  impos- 
sible. 

The  Achievement  of  the  British  Navy  in  the 
World  War.  By  John  Leyland.  New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1. 


Hallow-E'en. 
Mr.  \V.  M.  Letts  won  something  like  poetic 
fame  in  a  moment  when  he  wrote  "The  Spires 
of  Oxford."  Perhaps  the  war  has  produced 
nothing  of  its  kind  finer  than  this.  It  is  in- 
cluded in  this  little  volume  of  verse,  and 
although  we  can  hardly  expect  the  same  level 
of  merit  all  the  way  through,  the  reader  will 
find  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  of  sentiment,  a 
quality  of  workmanship,  that  will  charm  and 
impress, 

Hallow-E'n    and   Poems   of  the  War.      By  W. 
M.  Letts.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutlon  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 

Rise  of  the  Spanish-American  Republics.  By 
William  Spence  Robertson.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.;  $3. 

An  account  of  the  liberation  of  Spanish- 
America. 

Economical  Cookery.     By   Marion  Harris  Neil, 
M.  C.  A.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Nearly  700  inexpensive  tested  recipes. 

Swimming   and    Watermanship.      By    L.    de    B. 
Handley.     New  York:  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 
Issued    in    Outing   Handbooks. 

Individual  Instruction  in  Rifle  Practice. 
By  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  Macnab,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  75  cents. 

With  a  chapter  on  revolver  shooting. 

New    York  and   Otheh    Verses.  By   Frederick 

Mortimer  Clapp.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  &  Co .; 
$1.25. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

With  Three  Armies.  By  Arthur  Stanley 
Riggs,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- Merrill 
Company;    $1.50. 

On  and  behind  the  western  front. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Hunland.  By  Corporal 
Fred  McMullen  and  Private  Jack  Evans.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

Prison    life    in    Germany. 

A  Village  in  Picardy.  By  Rulh  Gaines.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Experiences  of  a  member  of  Smith  College  Re- 
lief Unit. 

The  Abolition  of  Inheritance.  By  Harlan 
Eugene  Read.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A     statement     of     the     case     against     inherited 

wealth. 


Karl  Baedeker,  founder  of  the  travel  guide- 
books which  bear  his  name,  was  a  native  of 
Essen,  and  obtained  his  idea  for  his  pro- 
fessedly German  guides  in  England,  the  coun- 
try which  has  since  become  Germany's  most 
hated  enemy.  When  he  issued  the  first  of  his 
guides,  in  the  late  'thirties,  and  called  it  "The 
Traveler's  Handbook  for  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land," he  had  the  English  "Murray"  to  draw 
upon  as  a  model.  Mr.  Murray  had  received 
the  idea  for  his  travel  books  only  a  few  years 
before  from  Mrs.  Jameson,  a  writer  on  Shake- 
speare and  art  subjects,  and  who,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, wrote  "Murray's  London."  But  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  the  German  that  he  was  no 
mere  copyist  or  plagiarist  (says  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor).  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  florid  and  meticulous  in  ephemeral  litera- 
ture. Murray  was  verbose.  He  roiled  off 
quotation  after  quotation  from  the  poets,  the 
prose  essayists,  and  the  distinguished  trav- 
elers. This  kind  of  writing  was  exactly  suited 
to  an  age  when  the  traveler  was  usually  a 
nobleman  or  an  heir  to  a  fortune  traveling 
with  his  tutor,  his  "Childe  Harold,"  or  his 
Mrs.  Mariana  Starke's  "Italy."  Mr.  Murray 
himself  wrote  some  of  his  earliest  guides,  and 
by  the  time  that  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  was 
taken  on  the  Murray  "staff."  and  had  written 
a  travel  book  on  Italy,  the  age  of  the  classic 
guidebook  had  set  in. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought:  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Educating  British  Laborers. 

During  the  visit  to  England  which  Winston 
Churchill  describes  in  "A  Traveler  in  War- 
Time"  the  novelist  spent  one  week-end  at  a 
large  couuti  >  house  on  the  Thames.  One 
evening  he  was  informed  that  a  lecturer  was 
coming  down  from  London  to  talk  to  the 
wounded  in  the  amusement  hall  of  the  hos- 
pital near  by.  The  lecturer  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  best  educational  experts  of  the  depart- 
ment of  reconstruction,  and  his  business  and 
that  of  his  fellows  was  to  teach  the  conva- 
lescents the  elements  of  social  and  political 
science.     His  first  question  was : 

"Why  should  Lloyd-George,  instead  of 
getting  £5000  a  year  for  his  services  as  prime 
minister,  receive  any  more  than  a  common 
laborer  ?" 

The  speaker  radiated  benignity  as  he  paused 
for  an  answer,  for  the  lecture  was  to  take  the 
form  of  a  running  debate  in  which  all  partici 
pated  The  presiding  officer,  a  lady  who  had 
organized  the  hospital,  asked  for  the  Jocks  to 
speak  up,  for  this  was  the  sort  of  question  in 
which  a  Scotch  intellect  should  delight. 

ho  Jock  appeared,  but  a  middle-aged  Eng- 
lishman arose  and  ventured  the  statement  that 
he  was  less  interested  in  the  size  of  Lloyd- 
George's  salary  than  in  what  his  own  would 
be    after    the    war.      It    had    not    been    large 


enough  before.  Amid  cries  of  "Hear  \" 
"Hear !"  the  lecturer  inquired,  "Why  were 
the  wages  too  low?"  The  interlocutor  replied 
that  he  had  never  thought  why,  and  this  gave 
the    speaker   his   opportunity. 

"Isn't  it  your  business  as  a  voter  to  think? 
That's  why  the  government  is  sending  me  here, 
to  start  you  thinking,  to  remind  you  that  it's 
you  soldiers  who  will  have  to  take  charge  of 
this  country  and  run  it  after  the  war  is  over. 
And  you  won't  be  able  to  do  that  unless  you 
think  straight?" 

Within  ten  minutes  the  men,  in  parlia- 
mentary order,  but  with  ardor,  were  discuss- 
ing the  question  of  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion that  would  give  every  one  an  opportunity 
to  make  the  most  of  his  endowment.  The 
educator  remarked  that  out  of  every  roomful 
of  the  sort  they  always  got  a  group  who 
formed  a  class.  Textbooks  and  teachers  were 
furnished,  and  the  men  made  intelligent 
democrats. 

-»♦» 

A  dog  belonging  to  a  Malvern,  Arkansas, 
druggist  recently  ate  $4  worth  of  one-cent 
postage  stamps.  The  dog's  owner  asserts  that 
the  act  was  prompted  by  patriotism  rather 
than  glue,  the  animal  recognizing  that  the 
more  stamps  Uncle  Sam  sells  the  better  it  is 
for  him. 


GERMAN 

REVOLUTION 

COMING  ? 

The  curtain  is  lifted  on  conditions  in  the 
empire  by  Dr.  Arthur  N.  Davis  in  the 
concluding  chapter  of  his  story  "  The 
Kaiser  as  I  Knew  Him  for  Fourteen 
Years."  

MUTT  AND  JEFF 
IN  COLORS 

Another  full  page  of  Bud  Fisher's 

cartoons  will  be  a  feature  of 

the  Comic  Section  in 

NEXT  SUNDAY'S 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

After  the  banner  bill  of  last  week  and  pre- 
ceding there  is,  of  course,  a  slump.  Can't  be 
helped.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  to  have 
that  sort  of  thing  all  the  time.  This  week 
there  is  good  quality  on  the  bill  without  bal- 
ance. The  audience  doesn't  he'ar  enough  con- 
versation; or,  rather,  the  regular  vaudeville 
patter.  Tina  Lerner,  the  handsome  and  dig- 
nified young  artist,  gives  a  piano-playing  per- 
formance of  such  super-excellence  that  the 
other  players  are  rather  knocked  out.  It  is 
rather  hard  on  a  mere  vaudeville  entertainer 
on  the  piano  to  figure  on  the  same  programme 
as  a  pianist  of  such  pure  and  resplendent 
art.  For,  after  admiring  those  strands  of 
perfect,  rounded  pearls  strung  by  the  nimble 
fingers  of  Miss  Lerner,  it  was  rather  a  rapid 
descent  to  come  down  to  the  others.  And 
yet  the  bill,  except  for  the  lack  of  balance 
already  mentioned,  is  really  a  good  one.  Its 
fault  was  that  it  was  given  over  too  largely 
to  music,  fully  half  of  the  programme — leav- 
ing out  the  pictures — being  composed  of  vocal 
or  instrumental  numbers. 

It  must  be  quite  an  interesting  occupation, 
that  of  making  up  the  weekly  vaudeville  pro- 
gramme. I  used  to  believe  that  the  bills  were 
very  carefully  made  up  weeks  in  advance,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  element  of  chance  en- 
ters largelj',  as  it  happens  rather  frequently 
that  the  programmes  are  not  properly  bal- 
anced, the  more  than  usual  excess  being  the 
singing  and  dancing  couples. 

It  happened  a  year  or  so  back  that  news- 
paper chroniclers  of  vaudeville  happenings 
announced  with  some  flourish  that  vaudeville 
managers  were  going  to  take  into  their  own 
hands  the  putting  on  of  one-act  plays  regu- 
larly. But  it  never  came  off.  All  the  same 
it  would  have  been  a  good  move,  for  the  love 
of  drama  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  us,  and  playlets  of  popular  appeal, 
whether  in  the  line  of  comedy,  sentimentality, 
or  melodrama,  are  devoutly  listened  to  and 
eagerly  enjoyed  in  the  vaudeville  houses.  To 
me  a  vaudeville  programme  is  something  of 
a  blank  without  a  playlet.  There  should  be 
also  a  flirtatious  couple,  reparteeiug,  singing, 
and  dancing.  The  composite  young  man  and 
his  girl  in  a  vaudeville  audience  adores  it. 
Music,  of  course,  there  should'be,  either  vocal 
or  instrumental  or  both,  with  occasional 
dashes  into  songfulness  from  numbers  not 
otherwise  musical.  To  these  should  be  added 
a  dancing  act,  and,  for  the  rest,  the  usual 
miscellany,  varying  from  week  to  week... 

This  week  Tina  Lerner  and  Ralph  Herz 
are  the  bright  particular  stars  and,  speaking 
of  Tina  Lerner,  when  an  artist  carries  his 
or  her  artistry  to  a  temple-  consecrated  to 
vaudeville,  shouldn't  he  or  she  in  certain  re- 
spects do  as  the  Romans  do  ?  In  concerts  of 
a  purely  classical  character  there  is  the  pre- 
sumption— not  by  any  means  always  based 
on  fact — that  a  musically  cultured  audience 
does  not  need  any  enlightenment  about  en- 
cores. But  in  vaudeville  we  are  more  simple 
and  artless.  If  Tina  Lerner  gives  an  encore 
we  want  to  know  its  title  and  composer. 
Perhaps  we  have  heard  it  before,  but  did  not 
recognize  it.  A  musical  guessing  game  proves 
how  easily  we  forget  or  go  astray.  Vaudeville 
audiences  have  proved  their  interest  in  high- 
class  music,  but  they  do  not  claim  to  be.  well 
informed  concerning  classic  compositions. 
And  they  wish  to  identify  the  pieces  played 
by   such  an  artist  as  Tina  Lerner. 

Ralph  Herz  in  his  comedy  stunt  shows 
"class."  I  have  heard  that  he  is  contem- 
plating an  excursion  into  the  legitimate 
drama,  and  the  style  with  which  he  acquits 
himself  in  his  songs  and  recitations  inspires 
one  with  much  interest  in  the  venture.  He 
has  considerable  individuality,  and  even  in 
the  popular  and  not  yet  shop-worn  "Shooting 
of  Dan  McGrew"  one  remarks  a  well-devel- 
oped instinct  for  drama.  However,  the  rest 
of  his  act  was  all  comedy,  "When  wine  says 
it's  black,  it's  black!"  winning  chortles  of 
par::cular  ecstasy  from  the  married  men  in 
the  audience  who  have  been  there. 

Maryon  Vadie,  dancer,  and  Ota  Gygi,  vio- 
linist, also  have  "class,"  the  violinist  playing 
with  a  loving  delicacy  of  touch  the  lovely 
number-  to  which  Maryon  Vadie  danced  so 
prettily  and  with  so  charming  an  effect  of 
youthful  happiness.  Miss  Zardo  at  the  piano 
tiated  herself  almost  too  much,  but  she 
:  I  xs  class.  Gygi,  who  is  billed  as  court 
-    to    the    King   of    Spain,    has    an    in- 


terestingly musical  countenance,  and  if  he  has 
any  pretensions  to  being  a  genius,  judging 
from  an  unusual  tranquillity  of  expression, 
he  is  not  a  crochetty  one. 

The  "Creole  Belle,"  Valyda,  and  her  "Bra- 
zilian Nuts"  presented  an  act  given  over 
largely  to  singing,  the  leader  herself  having 
a  powerful  duplex  organ  which  vibrates  be- 
tween the  masculine  and  feminine  quality. 
The  little  black  nut,  who  has  a  darky  re- 
silience of  temperament,  is  amusing  in  his 
comedy  efforts,  and  the  big  brown  nut  knows 
how  to  make  the  piano  chirp  like  a  bird,  but 
the  leader  does  not  realize  how  very  essen- 
tial it  is  to  make  a  vaudeville  audience  un- 
derstand the  words  of  her  songs.  She  sang 
a  long  and  vague  number  that  conveyed  al- 
most no  meaning  to  the  audience,  but  there 
was  a  fine,  African  throb  and  beat  to  the 
concerted  numbers  when  the  three  powerful 
voices  blended. 

Of  the  other  performers  Val  Harris,  in  a 
successfully  aged  make-up,  harvested  a  very 
good  crop  of  laughter  by  the  judicious  ab- 
surdity of  his  punctuation  piece.  Dooley  and 
Nelson,  an  innocent-eyed  and  very  elastic  pair 
of  youngsters,  won  plaudits  with  their  vaude- 
ville miscellany,  while  Horace  Goldin,  with 
an  easy  air,  a  foreign  accent,  and  some 
dextrous  joshing  of  his  volunteer  aids,  con- 
trived to  puzzle  and  entertain  by  his  rapid 
prestidigitation,  and  the  novelty  of  his  il- 
lusions. Yes,  on  the  whole,  good  quality, 
but  no  balance. 


THE  DE  BEAUFORT  LECTURES. 

A  series  of  lectures  by  J.  M.  de  Beaufort, 
the  Belgian  war  correspondent — now  a  natu- 
ralized, or  nearly  so,  American  citizen — who 
accepted  from  the  London  Daily  Telegraph 
the  perilous  commission  of  entering  Germany 
during  war-times  by  passing  himself  off  as  a 
German,  has  begun,  under  the  auspices  of 
Paul  Elder,  the  first,  on  "German  Propa- 
ganda at  Home  and  Abroad,"  having  been  de- 
livered on  August  8th  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
ballroom. 

Mr.  de  Beaufort  is  a  man  of  slightly  for- 
eign appearance  and  accent  and  agreeable 
personality.  These  war  correspondents  meet 
so  many  high-ranking  or  highly-placed  per- 
sonages that  they  become  polished  men  of 
the  world,  and  the  ease  and  address  of  the 
lecturer,  his  fluent  and  agreeable  deli  very ( 
and  the  exceedingly  interesting  and  impres- 
sive nature  of  his  discourse  combined  to  ren- 
der the  address  well  worth  while. 

Mr.  de  Beaufort  began  his  lecture  on  Ger- 
man propaganda  by  expressing  his  lack  of 
accord  with  the  optimists  who  fancy  that  the 
whole  German  army  is  in  demoralized  flight, 
its  morale  destroyed,  and  the  resources  o  f 
the  empire  disastrously  depleted.  Germany, 
he  assured  us,  is  only  too  anxious  for  the 
Allies  to  believe  such  things,  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  cease  to  put  their  utmost  energy  into 
the  war.  The  lecturer  earnestly  assures  us 
that  Germany  is  not  bled  white,  that  boys 
and  cripples  are  net  manning  the  German 
trenches,  that  the  German  people  are  not 
starving,  and  that  the  military  resources  of 
the  country  are  far  greater  than  we  like  to  be- 
lieve. 

Also,  the  ruling  military  clique  still  sticks 
firmly  to  its  original  programme  of  domi- 
nating the  world,  first  by  securing  an  incon- 
clusive peace.  And  then — "Watch  us,"  said 
the  head  of  German  propagnda  to  the,  as  he 
believed,  German  war  correspondent,  "Watch 
us  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  peace  has  been 
declared,  and  you  will  see  that  we  will  not 
then  lose  the  victory  in  our  later  world-war 
through  lack  of  a  more  thorough  prepared- 
ness." 

This  is  Mr.  de  Beaufort's  message.  It  is 
also  impressed  upon  us  that  we  are  in  daily 
contact  with  German  propaganda,  which  is 
limitless  and  ever-vigilant ;  the  conclusion  we 
draw  from  the  lecture  being  that  the  Allies 
must  meet  propaganda  with  propaganda. 

In  Russia,  for  instance,  land  of  peasant 
illiteracy,  German  propaganda  is  spread  by 
means  of  very  skillfully  gotten  up  posters, 
which  during  Russia's  great  military  cam- 
paigns depicted  the  Russian  soldier  as  being 
the  cat's  paw  of  the  Allies. 

The  lecturer  also  dwelt  on  Germany's  prac- 
tice of  making  over  neutral  war  correspond- 
ents of  malleable  material  into  agents  for 
spreading  German  propaganda.  Some  of 
them  serve  their  secret  masters  consciously, 
some  unconsciously,  but  to  all  of  them  Ger- 
man news,  carefully  prepared,  is  served  up 
daily  "on  a  silver  salver." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  lecture  was 
devoted  to  a  description  of  how  young  Von 
Hindenburg,  nephew  of  the  great  general  and 
then  secretary  to  the  German  embassy  in 
Rome,  tried  the  process  of  absorbing  De 
Beaufort  into  the  propaganda  machine.  Care- 
fully concealing  his  ultimate  intentions  and 
desires,  De  Beaufort,  by  a  wily  show  of  in- 
difference, came  into  possession  of  a  letter  to 
General  Hindenburg,  subsequently  discover- 
ing it  to  be  an  open  sesame  to  all  military- 
doors  in  Germany,  the  description  of  the  re- 
sultant interview  to  figure  in  a  future  lecture,  i 


Mr.  de  Beaufort  ventured,  perhaps  rashly, 
the  assertion  that  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
ent German  reverses  the  Red  Cross  workers 
are  already  letting  up  in  their  devotion  to 
Red  Cross  works,  believing  that  a  few  months 
will  see  the  end  of  the  war.  In  response  to 
my  inquiries  a  couple  of  leaders  among  the 
Red  Cross  workers  denied  this,  yet  his  warn- 
ing against  soft-heartedness  to  the  enemy  may 
be  needed. 

There  is  Mme.  Ixe,  for  instance,  a  good 
Franco- American,  who  remarked  the  other 
day  that  she  was  beginning  to  be  sorry  for 
the  Germans:  In  response  to  the  amazed  in- 
quiries of  her  fellow-workers  she  replied  that 
she  was  always  sorry  for  the  under  dog. 
Well,  it  seems  to  a  very*  large  proportion  of 
Americans  that  any  one  who  is  yearning  for 
sufficient  exercise  for  the  sympathetic  sensi- 
bilities will  find  ample  material  among  the 
Belgians,  the  Serbs,  the  Poles,  and  the 
Armenians.  There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
keep  the  sentiment  of  compassion  alive  if  we 
turn  our  thoughts  in  the  direction  of  those 
hapless  peoples,  with  Germany,  the  upper  dog, 
bearing  down  upon  and  rending  their  pros- 
trate bodies  with  its  cruel  fangs. 

For  the  reasonable  and  humane  in  Germany 
— and  common  sense  assures  us  that  there  is 
a  small  proportion  who  deplore  the  murder- 
ous excesses  of  their  country — we  offer  our 
pity.  But  for  Germany  as  a  nation  we  should 
mete  out,  when  our  hour  of  triumph  comes, 
stern  justice  with  due  regard  to  humanity, 
but  no  pity  until  that  embruted  nation  has 
felt  the  sting  of  shame  for  its  pililessness  to 
its    victims. 


SIMPLIFYING  LIFE. 


The  world  at  large  is  looking  forward  hope- 
fully   to    coming    into    possession    of    Utopia  | 
after    the    war    is    over ;    the    sole    realm    of  I 
which    America    wishes    to    take    possession. 
Utopia,    of    course,    is    something    of    the    na- 
tore  of  a  mirage ;  a  realm  of  illusion  which,  I 
viewed   closely,   melts   away  into   nothingness.  I 

Yet  perhaps  we  may  be  able  to   evolve  a  l 
new    Utopia,    a    common-sensical    one,    devel- 
oped by  the   experiences   we   are   now   under- 
going as  the  result  of  the  war.     I  note  that 
in  one  of  the  numerous  soldier-letters  appear-  I 
ing  in  the  American  press  one  of  the  writers  ' 
becomes    epic    in    style    over    "the    numerous  i 
bay-windows    reposing   on    the    fair   fields    of 
France."     In  our  new  Utopia,  then,  the  older 
men  may  possibly   continue   the   severer   regi- 
men and  more  active  exercise  that  made  them 
lose    their    bay-windows ;    and    it    may    cause 
them  to  lose  their  doctors  as  well. 

And  the  housewives,  servantless,  and  dis- 
covering with  horror  the  depletion  of  their 
china  closets  and  the  accumulations  of  murk 
on  the  contents  of  the  upper  closet  shelves ; 
perhaps,  after  once  cultivating  the  more  in- 
timate arts  of  housewifery,  they  may  decide 
to  continue  practicing  them  without  hired  aid. 
I  know  of  some  householders  whose  first  emo- 
tion is  a  sense  of  wild  freedom  when  the  alien 
presence  is  withdrawn.  Never  mind  the  rich 
and  the  great.  They  don't  know  anything 
about  it,  poor  things,  maintaining,  as  they  do, 
a  sort  of  servants'  hostelry.  They  are  hope- 
lessly bound  to  the  wheel.  But  we  small  fry, 
who  only  have  one  or  two  "in  help,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  our  fighting  souls  are  simultane- 
ously tenanted  with  relief  and  dismay  when 
the  servant  band  haughtily  discharge  us  and 
head  for  the  fruit-picking  industry'  at  a  de- 
liriously high   number   of  dollars  per  day. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  clothes.  The 
skirts  grow  shorter  and  scantier.  Patriotism 
decrees  it.  Never  again  will  we  women  be 
obliged  to  sully  our  skirt  hems  in  the  mud 
of  a  rain}-  da>-.  Besides  everything  is  so 
consumedly  high  that  even  the  reckless  must 
pull  up  short,  not  in  respect  to  the  length 
of  their  garments,  but  the  quantity  of  them. 
.That  means  less  clothes,  and  consequently 
fewer   cares. 

Laundry  prices  are  soaring  heavenward. 
Exit  over-elaborate  trimming  as  an  increased 
amount  of  house-laundering  enters  on  the 
scene. 

In  the  matter  of  entertainment  people  are 
discovering  that  when  they  serve  the  simpler 
meals  necessitated  by  a  servantless  household 
and  the  high  cost  of  table  luxuries  their 
guests  positively  like  it  There  has  been  so 
much  indiscriminate  feeding  at  the  various 
breakfast  banquets  and  afternoon  and  even- 
ing spreads  that  clutter  up  the  meek  and  sub- 
missive digestive  tracts  with  unassimilable  ex- 
cess that  people  are  only  too  thankful  not  to 
be  tempted  by  rich  food.  For  half  the  world 
is  on  a  diet,  or  on  the  way  to  it.  Then,  too, 
life  as  well  as  the  digestive  tract  has  been — 
and  still  is,  for  that  matter — all  cluttered  up 
with  a  multiplicity  of  interests.  Women  have 
been  in  the  Sister  Ann  attitude :  on  the  battle- 
ments, hand  shading  eyes,  scanning  the  pros- 
pect for  the  next  entertainment,  of  however 
mild  a  description,  that  promises.  Now  en- 
tertainment is  good.  We  need  it.  But  there 
has  been  a  terrible  menace,  unguessed  by  the 
vast  majority,  of  our  alleged  brains,  and  of 
our  children's,  being  entertained  out  of  exist- 
ence. The  movies  have  been  partly  respon- 
sible for  that. 


When  this  war  is  over  we've  all  got  to  help 
to  pay  the  bills.  They  run  high  and  the 
process  will  cause  us  to  cut  down  on  luxuries. 
Of  course  we  shall  continue  to  want  hired 
help,  pretty  clothes,  and  entertainment.  But 
we  will  not  be  able  to  have  all  these  things 
in  such  over-profusion.  And  that  will  be 
good  for  our  souls. 

Yes,  I  know.  It  isn't  such  a  lot  of  fun  to 
cut  out  some  of  these  things.  But  oh,  think 
of  the  relief  of  a  simplified  existence.  Less 
bric-a-brac  in  the  house  to  dust,  fewer  clothes 
to  fuss  about,  less  shopping,  fewer  engage- 
ments, a  tranquilized  nervous  system,  a  fuller 
purse,  less  competition  in  the  matter  of  show, 
a  diminished  number  of  isms  and  schisms  to 
vex  our  souls  with.  Simplicity,  simplicity! 
Oh,  destiny,  help  us  to  recover  our  lost  demo- 
cratic  simplicity  ! 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  quarterly  report  of  the  Berlin  Zoolog- 
ical Society  shows  that  the  wild  animals  there 
have  not  been  able  to  digest  the  food  substi- 
tutes provided  by  German  science.  The  mor- 
tality has  been  heavy — the  giraffes,  the  man- 
drill, the  chimpanzees,  are  among  the  more 
valuable  animals  which  have  died  recently 
— while  the  general  health  of  the  surviving 
animals  is  not  good.  The  society  expresses 
some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  cause  of  death  of 
the  chimpanzee.  It  is  admitted  that  the  dates 
and  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits  being 
unprocurable,  the  apes  were  fed  on  a  kind  of 
biscuit  made  of  musty  flour;  but  it  is  said 
they  may  have  pined  away  with  grief  at  the 
loss  of  their  keeper,  who  was  called  up  for  the 
army.  The  carnivores  managed  to  get  on 
fairly  well  on  scraps  from  the  slaughterhouses, 
but  the  animals  requiring  grain  and  seed  have 
not  thrived  on  the  wild  roots  given  them  as 
substitutes. 


You  Fonor 
Your  Borne 


— when  into  it  is  placed  the 
distinctive  and  classic  in 
furniture. 

—-Even-  effort  of  the  John 
Breuner  Company  has  been  cen- 
tered towards  this  one  thing — of 
giving  you,  at  the  price  of  the 
commonplace  —  furnishings  that 
have  an  individual  and  lasting 
charm. 

— In  place  of  the  ordinary — 
why  not  a  table  of  the  type 
shown  above  for  your  Living 
Room  ?  Real  genius  is  dis- 
played here  by  the  designer  in 
this  Italian  Renaissance  piece. 
The  cabinet-makers  have  given 
of  their  best  in  the  construction 
and  finish.  Made  of  mahogany, 
size  20  inches  wide  by  5  feet 
10  inches  long. 

— A  beautiful  table,  at 
a  most  reasonable  price 


$75.00 


—  We  are  showing  this  de- 
sign in  Walnut,  Cathedral 
Oak,  and  Polychrome ;  in  a 
variety  of  sizes,  including 
End  Tables,  Library  and 
Console  Tables. 


Interior  Decorators 
Furniture — Carpels— Rugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

"Up  in  the  Air"  at  the  Cort. 

The  much-discussed  premiere  of  the  mu- 
sical farce.  "Up  in  the  Air,"  is  scheduled  for 
Sunday  night; -August  ISth,  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre. It  will  be  a  "first  night"  in  the  real 
sense   of  the  term. 

The  producers,  Dana  Hayes  and  Ben  M. 
Giroux,  could  not  have  selected  a  more  popu- 
lar trio  of  stars  to  head  their  cast  than  the 
comedy  team,  Ed  Flanagan  and  Neely  Ed- 
wards, and  the  delightful  prima  donna,  Elea- 
nor Henry.  Miss  Henry  will  have  some 
charming  song  numbers.  The  theme  song  of 
the  piece,  "There's  a  Big  Soft  Spot  in  My 
Heart.''  as  sung  by  her,  is  certain  to  win 
everybody. 

"Up  in  the  Air"  boasts  of  that  rare  com- 
modity in  musical  comedies — a  real  plot. 
Everything  revolves  about  the  theft  of  some 
government  airplane  plans,  and  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  jewelry  owned  by  various 
characters  in  the  play  soon  has  everybody  "up 
in  the  air."  The  scenes  are  laid  at  the  Hotel 
Coronado,  California,  allowing  for  beautiful 
scenic  effects.  The  second  act  shows  the 
annual  Oriental  ball,  permitting  the  intro- 
duction of  much  bizarre  costumery.  the  work 
of  Mme.  Keeler.  The  book  of  "Up  in  the 
Air"  is  by  Michael  Corper  and  Captain  Waldo 
C.  Twitchell  and  the  melodic  score  is  by  Ar- 
thur M.   Fournier. 

Supporting  the  three  stars  will  be  the  fol- 
lowing: Julia  Blanc,  Myrtle  Dingwall,  Fran- 
cis Young,  Marion  Gilbert,  George  Ebner, 
Robert  Sandberg,  Thomas  Miller,  George 
Stanley,   and  Charles  Barton. 


Last  "Week  of  Margaret  Anglin. 

Margaret  Anglin's  success  in  the  merry-  mil- 
itary love  comedy,  "Billeted,"  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  has  been  so  great  that  the  star  has 
cancelled  some  of  her  Middle  West  bookings 
and  will  remain  here  for  a  third  and  last 
week  commencing  with  Monday.  Were  it  not 
that  she  was  booked  for  appearance  in  New 
York  on  September  2d  she  could  remain  here 
indefinitely  with  this  brilliant  comedy,  but  she 
finds  it  impossible  to  cancel  the  Atlantic 
coast  engagements.  She  will  not  play  any 
of  the  near-by  cities,  for  she  will  leave  San 
Francisco  after  the  performance  on  Saturday 
night,  the  17th,  and  will  make  but  two  stops 
between  here  and  New  York. 

"Billeted"  is  the  cleverest  comedy  in  which 
this  brilliant  star  has  yet  appeared  and  she 
is  surrounded  by  a  company  of  players  who 
make  the  very*  most  of  the  scintillating  lines 
of  the  authors.  "Billeted"  was  written  for 
laughing  purposes  only  and  it  fulfills  its  mis- 
sion to  a  nicety.  Matinees  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week"  will  have 
as  its  principal  headline  attraction  Cecil  Cun- 
ningham, the  comedienne  extraordinary**  She 
will  present  four  descriptive  numbers.  Jean 
Havez,  who  specializes  in  good  songs,  has 
provided  Miss  Cunningham  with  her  present 
repertory-  Miss  Cunningham,  who  prior  to 
her  appearance  in  vaudeville  was  prima  donna 
of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Opera  Company, 
never  fails  to  score  heavily. 

Billie  Burke  will  present  his  latest  novelty, 
"Levitation,"  with  Professor  J.  Edmund" 
Magee.  Professor  Magee  travesties  the 
powers  of  the  hypnotist,  and  the  result  is  the 
funniest  act  Billie  Burke  has  yet  produced. 

Ray  Fern  and  Marion  Davis  are  two  excep- 
tionally clever  dancers  who  possess  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  humor  and  sing  pleasingly. 

J.  Warren  Keane  and  Grace  White  are  en- 
tertainers of  quality.  Miss  White  is  a  delight- 
ful pianist  and  Mr.  Keane  performs  a  number 
of  new  and  clever  card  tricks. 

Silvermoon,  the  canine  contortionist,  will 
be  presented  by  Mr.  Brodean.  This  wonder- 
fully trained  spitz  dog  performs  the  most  im- 
possible feats — feats  that  have  never  before 
been  accomplished  by  an  animal,  and  all  the 
time  he  cleverly  assumes  an  apparently  hyp- 
notic state. 

Harris  and  Manion  in  "Uncle  Jerry  at  the 
Open"  and  Ernestine  Gordon  and  Eleanore 
Kern,  the  California  duo,  are  also  included  in 
the  list  of  attractions. 

Horace  Goldin,  the  apostle  of  mystery, 
whose  marvelous  illusions  excite  perplexity 
and  admiration,  promises  several  wonderful 
novelties. 

The  performance  will  conclude  with  a  new 
series  of  the  Official  War  Revue. 


Threshermen  of  Polk  County,  Iowa,  have 
organized  and  perfected  z.  plan  which  will 
conserve  grain  by  three  methods:  proper  feed- 
ing of  the  bundles  into  the  machine,  tight 
racks  for  hauling  grain  from  the  field,  and 
the  placing  of  canvas  under  machines  that 
leak  grain.  The  threshermen  declare  that 
25,000  bushels  of  good  wheat  were  lost  in 
each  county  in  Iowa  every  year  by  careless 
threshing. 

■«•»  

Howell — I  write  for  posterity.  Powell — 
That  doesn't  bother  me  any  ;  I  shall  not  be 
here. — Judge. 


NOVEL  WAR  DEVICES. 

The  inventions  department  of  the  British 
ministry  of  munitions  receives  almost  every 
day  ideas  of  the  most  novel  kind.  All  are 
carefully  considered.  Some  are  useful,  but 
almost  nine-tenths  are  wholly  impracticable. 
In  an  article  on  the  subject,  published  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 
Journal,  it  is  said  that  the  following  extraordi- 
nary suggestions  for  dealing  with  hostile  air- 
craft have  been  received:  The  clouds  are  to 
be.  frozen  artificially  and  guns  mounted  on 
them  ;  heavy  guns  are  to  be  suspended  from 
captive  balloons ;  the  moon  is  to  be  covered 
with  a  big  black  balloon  ;  aeroplanes  are  to  be 
armed  with  scissors  or  scythes,  like  Boa- 
dicea's  chariot,  or  to  trail  bombs  behind  them 
on  a  long  cord  ;  heat  rays  are  to  be  projected 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  Zeppelins  on  fire; 
electric  waves  to  paralyze  the  magnetos.  One 
of  the  most  popular  suggestions  of  all  is  to 
attach  a  searchlight  to  an  anti-aircraft  gun, 
get  the  light  on  the  object,  and  shoot  along 
the  beam ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  path  of  a 
shell  is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  ray  of 
light.  Most  elaborate  "decoy"  schemes  are 
sometimes  worked  out  for  the  confusion  of 
the  enemy,  comprising  in  at  least  one  case 
sham  factories  with  chimneys  and  hooters 
complete.  To  prevent  the  polished  lines  ot  a 
railway  showing  at  night  the  last  carriage  of 
the  last  train,  according  to  another  corre- 
spondent, was  to  camouflage  them  by  dribbling 
blacking  as*  it   went   along. 

Other  proposals  were:  A  balloon  carrying 
magnets  hung  on  strings  to  attract  the  rifles 
out  of  men's  hands:  a  shell  to  contain  fleas  or 
other  vermin  inculcated  with  disease ;  a  shell 
with  a  man  inside  it  to  steer  it  at  the  target; 
The  squirting  of  cement  over  soldiers  so  as 
to  petrify  them ;  the  sending  of  snakes  into 
enemy  trenches  by  pneumatic  propulsion  ;  the 
throwing  of  live-wire  cables  carrying  a  high 
voltage  among  advancing  bodies  of  infantry 
by  means  of  rockets :  Germany  should  be  at- 
tacked in  one  case  by  making  a  "tube"  all  the 
way,  and  in  another  by  employing  trained  cor- 
morants to  fly  to  Essen  and  pick  out  the  mor- 
tar   from    Krupp's   chimneys. 

One  correspondent  sent  quite  a  number  of 
original  methods  of  repelling  attacks,  including 
large  calliper-shaped  devices  which  could  be 
closed  on  any  one  intruding  between  the  legs ; 
a  series  of  nets  spread  in  front  of  our  lines 
which  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  enmesh  the 
Germans,  and  a  machine  of  the  nature  of  a 
lawn-mower  as  large  as  a  tank  to  make 
mincemeat  of  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  article  in  the  Journal  is 
to  warn  off  inventors  of  this  sort,  and  fre- 
quently they   are  genially  argued  with. 

One  gentleman  had  a  powder,  the  composi- 
tion of  which  he  declined  to  disclose,  which 
on  being  mixed  with  water  turned  it  into 
motor  spirit.  At  least  so  he  said.  Another 
proposed  base  was  the  grease  skimmed  off 
soup.  Various  concomitants  which  have  been 
proposed  on  account  of  their  cheapness 
would  no  doubt  be  more  or  less  efficient,  but 
the  enthusiastic  promoters  overlook  the  fact 
that  if  they  once  came  into  use  to  any  extent 
the  advantages  would  disappear,  as  the  price 
would  at  once  soar  upwards. 

Suggestions  are  also  frequently  received  in 
connection  with  colored  searchlights.  But 
color  can  not  be  imparted  to  a  beam,  as  by 
passing  it  through  a  color  screen,  without 
reducing  its  intrinsic  brilliancy.  Color  is,  in 
fact,  obtained  by  a  process  of  subtraction 
from  the  total  light.  At  great  distances  all 
the  brilliancy  possible  is  required  for  ef- 
fectiveness, so  that  colored  beams  are  of  no 
value  for  general  purposes.  Flame  arc  lamps 
for  searchlights  give  colored  light,  generally 
slightly  yellow,  but  this  source  of  light  is  too 
large  for  the  efficient  optical  projection  of  a 
parallel  beam,  and  a  parallel  beam,  or  one 
nearly  approaching  parallelism,  is  essential 
in  order  to  reach  the  great  distances  in- 
volved. The  most  remarkable  proposition  of 
all  in  connection  with  searchlights  is  perhaps 
that  of  a  "black  beam,"  whatever  that  may 
mean,  for  obscuring  the  moon. 

Another  favorite  subject  with  inventors  is 
the  "relay  shell" — a  shell  acting  as'  a  small 
gun  discharged  in  mid-air  and  expelling  a 
smaller  inner  shell,  the  object  being  to  ob- 
tain an  increased  range,  which  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  principle  of  the  long- 
range  gun  with  which  the  Germans  have 
bombarded  Paris.  As  to  that  the  article 
says : 

"The  objections  to  this  idea  are  twofold. 
First,  it  appears  from  elementary  dynamical 
considerations  that  the  energy  of  the  relay 
propellant  charge  would  be  shared  between 
the  outer  and  inner  shells  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  their  masses,  so  that  unless  the  inner  shell 
were  unduly  small  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  propellant  charge  would  be  wasted.  Sec- 
ondly, a  shell  in  flight  does  not  point  di- 
rectly along  its  trajectory',  but  makes  an  un- 
certain angle  with  it,  especially  near  the  high- 
est point,  where  the  inner  shell  would  be  dis- 
charged, so  that  accuracy  of  aim  would  be  im- 
possible. Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  any  scheme  which  seriously  reduces  the 
bursting  charge   of  a   shell   must  offer   some 


very  remarkable  advantages  before   it  can  be 
considered  promising.'" 

Many  of  the  inventors  are  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  argument  or  explanation,  and  are 
always  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive. In  this  respect  they  contrast  unfavor- 
ably with  a  foreigner  who  submitted  an  en- 
gine which  would  not  work,  and  who  wound 
up  the  correspondence  with  thanks  and  the 
admission  that  he  was  "completely  cured"  of 
his  idea. 


Broken. 
Here,   high  aben-e  the  moorland. 

The  road  of  battle  runs. 
Where  strong  winds  over  the  foreland 

Scatter    the    dust    of  suns, 
And  where  the  lark  has  sfoken 
To   flowers   newly   woken, 
I  saw  the  men  come  broken, 

Come  broken  from   the  guns. 

And  where  they  passed  unending. 

Was  music  on  the  breeze, 
A    glow    of    fires    descending. 

Strange  light  upon  the  trees. 
And  fire  from  earth  to  Heaven, 
L'pon  the  air-ways  riven, 
And  songs  of  souls  now  shriven, 

About  the  feet  of  these. 

Broken,  they  came  rejoicing. 

The  whole  of  mind,  and  free, 
Where  sympathy  has  voicing, 

And  cleansing  waters  be, 
Where  eyes  shall  stay  for  seeing, 
And  hands,  and  feet,  and  being, 
Shall  wait  on  their  decreeing. 
In  Love  that  takes  no  fee. 

Oh!    Hearts  of  all  Adventure! 

Oh!    Hands  of  Vain  Desire! 
Great  beyond  praise  or  censure, 

In    that  ye   still   aspire: 
What    matter    reputation. 
When  by   a  sure   salvation, 
Ye  shall  escape  stagnation. 

Midway  'twixt  moon  and  mire? 

But  it  shall  be  remembered, 

In   days  beyond  all  wars. 
In  all  lands   where,  gray-embered, 

Dead  campfires  face  the  stars, 
Your  labors  and  your  leavings, 
Your  searchings  and  believings. 
Your  wanderings,  and  grievings. 

By  the  red  light  of  Mars. 

Not  to   ourselves  we  labor, 

Not    to    ourselves    alone. 
But  each  man  to  his  neighbor, 

By  stick,  and   field,   and  stone, 
By  city  street,  and  alley, 
By  mountain,  and  by  valley. 
Where  carrion   vultures  rally, 

And  where  the  jackals  moan. 

In   one  gigantic   motion 

The  tides  of  Life  sweep  free, 
And  whelm  towards  that  ocean. 

Their  goal  and  destiny: 
The  waves  may  break  and  scatter 
The  hopes  may  drift  and  shatter. 
Current  may  draw,   rocks  batter. 
But  no  man  stays  the  sea ! 

Here,  high  above  the  moorland, 

The  road  of  battle  runs, 
Where  strong  winds  over  the  foreland 

Scatter  the  dust  of  suns, 
And  where  the  bees  are  winging, 
Homewards,   their   honey   bringing, 
I   saw    the    men    come    singing. 

Come  singing   from    tfte  guns! 
-Marguerite    Fair,     in     the    English    Poetry    Re- 
view. 


Investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  poisonous 
gases  used  in  gas  attacks  shows  that  horses 
sutler  much  from  the  noxious  fumes  and  are 
subsequently  thrown  in  a  state  of  nervous 
terror  on  again  scenting  them.  Mules  are 
more  inclined  to  stand  their  ground  and  ap- 
pear as  if  trying  not  to  breathe.  Gas  hel- 
mets of  a  kind  have  been  tried  for  both  these 
animals.  In  the  trenches  are  many  animals 
kept  by  the  soldiers  as  pets.  Of  these,  cats 
quickly  scent  the  gas  and  run  about  howling. 
Guinea  pigs  are  the  first  to  succumb.  Bats 
and  mice  emerge  from  their  holes  and  are 
found  dead  in  quantities,  which,  as  the  sol- 
diers say,  is  the  only  advantage  of  a  gas  at- 
tack by  the  enemy.  Poultry'  of  all  kinds  are 
useful  for  giving  warning,  ducks  and  fowl  be- 
coming agitated  ten  minutes  or  so  before  the 
oncoming  gas  clouds.  Many  kinds  of  wild 
birds  are  greatly  excited,  and  the  usually  un- 
ruffled owl  becomes,  as  it  were,  half  de- 
mented. Only  the  sparrow  seems  to  disre- 
gard the  poisonous  vapor,  and  sparrows  chirp 
on  where  horses  are  asphyxiated,  and  bees, 
butterflies,  caterpillars,  ants,  and  beetles  die 
off  in  great  numbers.  The  gas  at  once  kills 
snakes,  and  earthworms  are  found  dead  in 
their  holes  many  inches  below  the  ground. 


The  first  number  has  just  appeared  in  Ger- 
many of  a  strange  form  of  casualty  list.  It 
contains  the  marks  in  the  watches  found 
among  the  belongings  of  men  killed  who  can 
not  otherwise  be  identified.  Watches  when 
sold  or  repaired  are  marked  and  numbered 
by  the  watchmaker  and  recorded,  and  the 
German  military  authorities,  by  circulating  the 
watchmarks,  hope  to  establish  the  identity  of 
dead  soldiers,  and  to  be  able  to  inform  rela- 
tives of  their  fate. 


®I|p  (Soluptt  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANC1SCOI 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

On«  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks " 


New  Treatment  for  Tuberculosis. 
Professor  Domenico  Monaco,  director  of 
the  bi-chemical  section  of  the  Lincei  Acad- 
emy, at  Rome,  is  credited  by  the  Italian  scien- 
tific press  with  a  discovery  which  will  revo- 
lutionize the  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Pro- 
fessor Monaco,  explaining  his  discovery*,  said 
he  had  observed  that  sugar  had  a  remarkable 
effect  on  the  secretions  of  the  human  organ- 
ism. After  seven  years  of  study  of  these  phe- 
nomena he  became  convinced  that  the  secre- 
tions of  saliva,  bile,  and  the  gastric  and  pan- 
creatic juices  were  modified  profoundly  by  the 
introduction  of  sugar.  This  gave  him  the  idea 
of  applying  this  method  to  the  bronchial  secre- 
tions of  consumptives.  The  first  experiments 
made  by  this  method  on  consumptive  soldiers 
from  the  front  gave  results  far  exceedling  his 
expectations,  he  reports.  There  was  rapid  im- 
provement in  most  cases,  and  he  obtained 
cures  which  appeared  to  be  radical.  Pro- 
fessor Monaco "  explained  that  the  bronchial 
secretion  is  an  indispensable  medium  for  the 
existence  of  the  tubercule  bacilli  and  that  on 
an  injection  of  saccarose  secretion  the  bron- 
chial secretion  diminishes  and  finally  disap- 
pears, the  bacilli  disappearing  with  it. 


If  a  workman  in  the  great  Krupp  gun  works 
in  Germany  is  discovered  to  be  a  traitor  he 
is  brought  before  Bertha  Krupp,  the  owner, 
who  passes  the  death  sentence  on  him.  Her 
word  is  final  and  there  is  no  retreat. 


Q 


RPHEUM  0'l™isJK!T 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

A  GREAT  VAUDEVILLE  BILL 

CECIL  CUNNINGHAM,  the  Comedienne 
Extraordinary,  in  a  Repertoire  of  Exclusive 
Songs;  BILLIE  BURKE'S  "LEVITATION," 
with  Professor  J.  Edmund  Magee;  RAY  FERN 
and  MARION  DAVIS  in  "A  Nightmare  Re- 
vue"; KEANE  and  WHITE,  the  Trixologist 
and  the  Pianist;  BRODEAN  and  SILVER- 
MOON  in  "The  Canine  Contortionist";  HAR- 
RIS and  MANION  in  "Uncle  Jerry  at  the 
Open-";  ERNESTINE  GORDON  and  ELEO- 
NORE  KERN,  "the  California  Duo";  OF- 
FICIAL WAR  REVUE;  HORACE  GOLDIN. 
the  World's  Greatest  Illusionist,  in  New  and 
Startling  Feats. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),  10c,  25c,  50c.    Phone — Douglas  70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&£*? 

*^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  1-50 

Additional  Week  Begins  Monday.  Aug.   19 
Matinees   Wednesday  and  Saturday 

MARGARET 

ANGLIN 

In    the    Merry    Military    Love    Comedy 

"BILLETED" 

This  attraction   does   not   play   Oakland. 


CQRT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phon.  Sntter  2460 


SUNDAY  XIG1IT,   AUGUST   18 
Dana  Hayes   and   Ben    M.    Giroux  will  present 
for  the  first  time  on  any  stage  an  up-to- 
the-minute   musical    farce 


ft 


UP  IN  THE  AIR" 


With   ED   FLANAGAN.   NEELY  EDWARDS, 
ELEANOR  HENRY  and  a  Commanding 
Cast   and    Chorus 
Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  t: 
VVed-  NOT   Playing   Oakland. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


August  17,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR- 

The  eager  and  inquiring  mind  in  search  of 
information  on  the  elusive  qualities  of  the 
feminine  character  must  not  turn  discouraged 
from,  any  source  of  knowledge,  however  un- 
promising it  may  seem.  One  never  knows 
where  the  precious  nugget  may  be  found  or 
under  what  stone  the_  jewel  may  disclose  it- 
self. 

Take,  for  example,  a  solid  and  rather  for- 
bidding looking  volume  on  "Cooperation,"  by 
Elmer  P.  Harris,  and  just  issued  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  book 
to  which  one  would  turn  for  the  light  and 
airy  things  of  life.  It  bears  no  exterior 
marks  of  festivity.  One  would  not  suspect  it 
of  frivolity.  It  arouses  anticipations  of  tabu- 
lated statistics  of  prices,  and  unexhilarating 
things  of  that  sort.  But  there  you  are.  One 
can  never  tell. 

Turning  over  its  pages  with  that  dreary 
indifference  always  aroused  in  alleged  minds 
like  ours  by  books  on  economics  we  sud- 
denly alight  upon  treasure  trove.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  statement  furnished  by  James  E. 
Wetz,  who  is  known  as  the  "Egg  King"  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Wetz  was  unbosoming  him- 
self on  the  price  of  eggs  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  "egg  boycott"  recently  instituted 
by  the  good  women  of  the  East  under  the 
fatal  delusion  that  they  had  only  to  "get  to- 
gether" to  create  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  It  is  a  delusion  still  common  among 
women  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  a  wicked 
world  to  be  uplifted  and  reformed.  Mr.  Wetz, 
it  seems,  profited  by  the  egg  boycott  to  the 
extent  of  a  cool  million,  and  was  just  off  to 
Florida  to  enjoy  the  fortune  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  aforesaid  reforming  women.  The 
explanation  is  a  curious  one  and  worthy  of 
some  study  by  those  interested  in  feminine 
psychology.  The  boycott,  it  seems,  made  the 
eating  of  eggs  "aristocratic,"  and  immediately 
all  the  women  who  thought  themselves  aristo- 
cratic or  who  wished  others  to  think  them 
aristocratic  proceeded  to  eat  eggs  for  dear 
life.  And  as  nearly  all  women  think  them- 
selves aristocratic  they  nearly  all  consumed 
eggs  in  unmeasured  quantities,  and  so  Mr. 
Wetz  made  a  fortune  and  went  off  grinning 
to  Florida  to  spend  it.  Women  who  did  not 
like  eggs  nevertheless  ate  them.  Conversa- 
tion was  adroitly  steered  in  the  direction  of 
eggs.  Little  parties  were  given  in  order  that 
eggs  might  appear  on  the  menu.  Never  be- 
fore was  there  such  a  time  for  eggs.  Stale 
eggs,  shop  eggs,  and  mere  eggs  swelled  with 
complacency  and  the  hens'  union  abolished 
the  eight-hour  day  on  the  spot.  Says  the  in- 
genuous Wetz:  "They  made  folks  think  it 
was  aristocratic  to  eat  eggs.  Everybody 
wants  to  be  aristocratic.  Prices  jumped.  I 
made  a  million.  I  ought  to  allow  the  origi- 
nators of  the  boycott  a  commission." 

So  there  you  are.  Caste  again.  The  gay 
little  ships  of  reform  sail  away  out  to  sea 
decked  in  pink  and  blue  baby  ribbon,  but  one 
and  all  come  to  grief  on  the  rocks  of  caste. 
Women  will  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy, but  it  must  be  done  by  society  functions, 
society  games,  society  concerts,  and  society 
parades.  There  must  always  be  the  stand- 
point of  condescension.  The  "pale  spectre  of 
the  salt"  is  never  banished  for  one  moment. 
Women  love  democracy,  but  it  must  be  their 
own  democracy.  It  must  be  a  democracy  for 
other  people,  but  never  for  themselves. 


mind  can  not  remain  on  a  single  point  for 
more  than  a  single  moment  unless  you  hold 
it  there.  Drive  her  steadily  forward  until 
you  have  completed  the  sale.  Moreover,  "the 
customer  should  not  be  permitted  to  control 
the  interview.  .  .  .  Force  the  wedge  in 
steadily.    ...    Do  not  waver." 

The  late  Professor  Hugo  Munsterberg 
recommended  the  salesman  to  permit  no  dis- 
traction of  the  mind  of  his  customer.  He 
disapproved  of  pretty  pictures  in  advertising, 
because  the  customer  might  look  at  the  pretti- 
ness  of  the  picture  instead  of  its  meaning. 
He  says,  "If  the  row  of  good  teeth  is  really 
to  recommend  the  tooth-powder,  the  picture 
of  the  woman  whose  smile  shows  them  must 
not  fascinate  us  like  a  perfect  painted  por- 
trait. The  esthetic  element  in  advertising 
must  remain  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
practical  aim  or  it  will  interfere  with  its 
efficiency."  In  other  words  the  customer  must 
never  be  allowed  a  free  choice.  She  must  be 
mesmerized  and  put  to  sleep.  Now  of  course 
the  salesman  who  can  do  these  things  is  ex- 
pensive. He  demands  a  high  salary.  And 
his  salary  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  things 
that  he  is  selling.  One  rather  wonders  what 
would  happen  if  women  were  buying  ships 
and  bridges. 

Town  Topics  of  New  York  says:  "At  least 
one  dinner  preceding  the  Vanderbilt  dance 
the  other  week  fully  complied  with  the 
strictures  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Not 
through  choice  was  the  miracle  accomplished, 
but  through  the  activities  of  the  imaginative 
police,  who  are  so  lacking  in  humor  that  they 
sometimes  take  things  au  serieux.  This  was 
to  have  been  one  of  the  gayest  dinners  of 
the  evening.  And  one  of  the  wettest.  All 
the  plans  had  been  laid  with  most  scrupulous 
care,  and  as  the  supply  of  drinkables  at  hand 
did  not  equal  the  expected  demand,  a  motor- 
car was  dispatched  to  Providence  in  the  after- 
noon for  an  extra  cargo.  Word  had  gotten 
about  among  the  intimate  of  the  household, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  on  Bellevue  Avenue, 
and  anticipations  were  of  the  rosiest  sort. 
The  guests  arrived  with  their  thirsts  heated 
up  to  the  heat  of  a  crucible  at  312  degrees. 
But  the  liquids  were  not  forthcoming,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  some  miscreant  had  tipped 
the  police,  and,  as  I  have  said,  they  chose 
to  regard  Josephus'  dictum  as  binding,  even 
in  such  an  instance  as  this.  A  covey  of 
the  bravest  was  dispatched  to  the  Tiverton 
bridge  to  intercept  the  returning  load  before 
it  reached  Newport.  But  while  they  were 
cooling  their  heels,  chewing  straws,  and 
swapping  tales  in  attendance,  the  motor  with 
its  precious  freight  made  a  detour  and  re- 
turned by  way  of  Bristol  and  was  merrily 
speeding  towards  its  destination  when  the 
traitor  again  got  busy  and  telephoned  the  in- 
formation to  headquarters.  Another  covey 
was  rushed  to  the  house  and  got  there  just 
in  time  to  intercept  the  contraband  as  it  was 
entering  the  gates,  plainly  visible  to  the  naked 
eyes  of  the  gasping  guests." 

What  does  the  writer  mean  by  his  depreca- 
tion of  law  enforcement  "even  in  such  an  in- 
stance as  this"  ?  Does  he  mean  that  laws 
are  not  supposed  to  be  enforced  against  high 
society  folk  ?     Presumably  so. 


WAR  EPIGRAMS. 


There  are  also  some  amusing  reflections  on 
the  art  of  salesmanship.  The  scientist  would 
call  it  the  art  of  psychological  suggestion. 
The  man  in  the  street  would  call  it  the  art 
of  humbug.  When  you  mention  a  price  be 
sure  and  say  "only"  and  "there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  you  say  this."  Certainly  there 
is.  When  the  salesman  has  finished  his  blar- 
ney and  told  all  the  lies  that  come  to  his 
mind  at  the  moment  let  him  "clinch  the  pur- 
chase by  direct  suggestion."  Let  him  say, 
"Shall  we  send  this  out,  Mrs.  Blank,  or  will 
you  take  it  with  you?"  That  will  probably 
do  the  trick.  Won't  you  walk  into  my  parlor, 
said  the  spider  to  the  fly.  She  will.  Every 
time. 

But  there  is  another  more  delicate  way. 
Just  lay  the  article  lightly  on  one  side  and 
say,  "What  else  do  you  desire  today  ?" 
These  are  actual  quotations  from  a  well- 
known  handbook  on  salesmanship.  A  con- 
tributing shoe  salesman  says  when  a  cus- 
tomer is  deciding  between  a  high  price  and  a 
low  price  pair  of  shoes  he  picks  up  the  more 
expensive  pair  and  says,  "Shall  I  wrap  them 
in  paper  or  put  them  in  a  box?"  This,  he 
says,  has  ended  the  sale  every  time  he 
tried  it 

There  are  many  other  hints  of  the  same 
kind.  For  example,  the  salesman  is  told 
never  to  leave  his  customer  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment. Don't  let  her  have  the  chance  to  do 
whrt  she  would  call  thinking.  If  you  need 
a  yardstick  or  a  billhook  it  is  better  to  call 
i.'  proprietor  to  bring  it  to  you  than  to  leave 
tb  i  customer  and  fetch  it  yourself,  although 
i  may  take  only  a  moment.  You  may  find 
ti  t  her  psychology  has  changed  in  that  mo- 
nit,  it   and   that   you  have  lost   the   sale.      Her 


The  ordinary  tank  is  designed  for  eight 
men.  In  front  are  two  stiff  seats,  one  for 
the  officer  and  one  for  the  driver.  Two  nar- 
row slits  serve  as  portholes  through  which 
to  look  ahead.  In  front  of  the  officer  is  a 
map  board  and  gun  mounting.  Behind  the 
engine,  one  on  each  side,  are  the  secondary 
gears.  Down  the  middle  of  the  tank  is  the 
powerful  petrol  engine,  part  of  it  covered 
with  a  hood,  and  along  either  side  a  narrow 
passage,  through  which  a  man  can  slide  from 
officer's  and  driver's  seat  back  and  forth  to 
the  mechanism  at  the  rear.  There  are  four 
gun  turrets,  two  on  each  side.  There  is  also 
a  place  for  a  gun  in  the  rear,  but  this  is  sel- 
dom used.  Along  the  steel  walls  are  number- 
less ingenious  little  cupboard  for  stores, 
and  ammunition  cases  are  stacked  high. 
Every  bit  of  space  is  utilized.  Electric  bulbs 
light  the  interior.  Beside  the  driver  are  the 
engine  levers.  Behind  the  engine  are  the  sec- 
ondary gears,  by  which  the  machine  is  turned 
in  any  direction.  All  action  inside  is  di- 
rected by  signals,  for  when  the  tank  moves 
the  noise  is  such  as  to  drown  a  mans  voice. 


Twenty  countries  are  at  war,  and  more  than 
20,000,000  men  are  in  uniform,  and  yet  not  six 
war  epigrams  have  been  embalmed  for  history 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Tele- 
graph). _ 

You  know  what  I  mean — expressions  such 
as  Commodore  Perry's  "We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they   are   ours." 

The  two  epigrams  of  the  present  war  most 
frequently  heard  in  America  are  : 

"They  shall  not  pass" — watchword  of  the 
French  forces  at  Verdun. 

"Lafayette,  we  are  here" — that  brief  ora- 
tion delivered  by  General  Pershing  at  the 
tomb  of  Washington's  friend  and  comrade  in 
arms. 

Perhaps  time  will  set  out  many  other  liter- 
ary jewels   of  this  character. 

The  fact  is  that  the  notable  epigrams  ol 
past  wars  usually  developed  their  popularity 
long  after  the  war. 

Grant's  "I  propose  to  fight  it  out  on  this 
line  ii  it  takes  all  summer"  was  a  Republican 
slogan  when  Grant  ran  for  President.  The 
sentence  had  not  been  generally  known  be- 
fore  that. 

So,  too  his  earlier  and  equally  famous  re- 
tort to  a  hesitating  Confederate  general,  "I 
will  accept  nothing  but  unconditional  surren- 
der," and  then,  "I  propose  to  move  imme- 
diately  upon   your   works." 

Everybody  now  quotes  Tecumseh  Sher- 
man's laconic  thought,  "War  is  hell,"  but 
that  came  long  after  he  had  fought  his  last 
battle. 

His  political  enemies  declared  that  General 
"Zach"  Taylor's  friends  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign  invented  the  supposed  order 
delivered  on  the  field  of  Buena  Vista, 
Mexico :  "A  little  more  grape,  Captain 
Bragg." 

Anyhow,  Bragg  denied  that  he  had  ever 
heard  that  order  from  his  general. 

The  Revolution  was  over  before  the 
schoolboys  of  America  were  regularly  thrilled 
by  John  Paul  Jones'  defiant  reply  from  his 
sinking  Bon  Homme  Richard:  "I  have  not 
yet  commenced  to  fight." 

The  war  epigram  which  probably  caught  the 
public  quicker  was  Nelson's  immortal  order  at 
Trafalgar:  'England  expects  every  man  to 
do  his  duty." 

Nelson's  death  that  day  on  his  flagship,  the 
Victory,  turned  every  Briton's  heart  imme- 
diately to  the  meteoric  triumph  of  their  great 
naval  hero,  and  so  the  order  signaled  to  his 
fleet  at  once  became  a  household  expression. 
What  Joffre  said  on  the  eve  of  the  Marne 
and  what  his  soldiers  said  later  at  Verdun 
were  echoes  of  that  memorable  resolve  ut- 
tered on  the  first  day  at  Gettysburg  by  Gen- 
eral Roy  Stone:  "Pass  it  down  the  line  that 
we  have  come  to  stay."     And  they  stayed. 

As  in  virtually  every  other  respect  con- 
cerning war,  Napoleon  excelled  in  the  produc- 
tion of  lasting  epigrams. 

Thousands  of  school  essays  and  orations 
have  had  for  their  theme :  "Beyond  the  Alps 
lies  Italy." 

That  promise  of  young  Bonaparte  to  his 
soldiers  has  been  quoted  oftener  than  any 
other  remark  made  by  a  commander  to  his 
army.  _ 

"Soldiers,  forty  centuries  now  look  down 
upon  you,"  spoken  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Egyptian  Pyramid  by  Bonaparte,  has  itself 
lived  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  this  war  is  almost  as 
shy  in  reported  dramatic  orders  and  epi- 
grams, considering  the  stupendous  numbers 
engaged,  as  an  oyster  is  devoid  of  air. 

Perhaps  some  will  appear  long  after  the 
war  is  over,  as  did  Cambronne's  disputed 
reply  at  Waterloo:  "The  Old  Guard  dies, 
but  never  surrenders." 

Nobody  seems  to  have  heard  that  until 
many  years   after  the   battle. 


woman,  was  left  alone.  She  married,  and  in 
three  months  her  husband  died  of  a  snake's 
bite,  and  she,  after  seeking  hospitality  among 
the  neighboring  families,  was  stricken  by 
fever. 


During  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and 
part  of  June  of  this  year  soldiers  at  Great 
Lakes  cantonment  consumed  $175,000  worth 
of  candy.  This  money  was  spent  in  buying 
on  an  average  50,000  pieces  of  bar  candy 
every  week,  not  counting  20,000  bars  of 
chocolate.  Three  thousand  large  boxes  of 
candy  were  purchased  every  seven  days.  In 
the  same  length  of  time  10,000  packages  of 
crackerjack  were  consumed.  The  Great  Lakes 
sweet  tooth  also  demanded  over  15,000  pack- 
ages of  cakes  and  cookies  every  week. 


A  Los  Angeles  man  has  issued  a  leaflet  en- 
titled "Democracy  Demands."  It  demands 
that  America  abolish  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  electing  the 
House  at  large,  under  proportional  representa- 
tion, and  paying  the  members  $20  a  week. 
No  law  passed  by  Congress  shall  go  into  effect 
until  a  popular  vote  has  been  taken.  Ali- 
mony shall  be  restricted  to  $4  a  day.  The 
nations  of  the  world  shall  be  consolidated 
"until  no  country  shall  be  smaller  than  the 
combined  area  of  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico."  Moreover,  a  new  Bible  is  to 
be  made  by  popular  vote,  even-body  having  his 
say  about  the  rejecting  or  retaining  of  the 
present  chapters.  Up-to-date  chapters  may  be 
placed  upon  the  ballot  upon  the  petition  of 
100,000   persons. 


Buttons,  marbles,  trinkets,  and  small  toys 
may  be  made  from  the  nut  of  the  doom  palm, 
a  fine  substitute  for  ivory.  The  doom  nut 
grows  in  South  America  and  in  Northern 
Africa. 


A  Family  Nemesis. 
A  Nemesis  that  would  be  appeased  by  no 
sacrifice  has  pursued  the  family  of  Pereira- 
Munoz,  Costa  Rican  peasants,  according  to  re- 
cent news  correspondents.  Within  a  period 
of  only  two  years  they  have  all  met  strange 
deaths,  and  there  is  now  not  even  an  heir 
left  to  claim  the  modest  property.  Greek 
drama  never  proceeded  more  inscrutably. 
The  elder  son,  Gabriel,  died  of  lockjaw  from 
a  casual  wound,  and  his  mother's  grief  made 
her  a  prey  to  consumption,  of  which  she  died 
six  months  later.  Soon  after  the  father  per- 
ished of  heart  failure.  Alberto,  another  son, 
was  killed  by  the  sudden  fall  of  a  tree  which 
he  was  cutting  down.  A  daughter,  Manuela, 
died  in  a  convent.  Sara,  fording  the  Chi- 
quito  River  in  order  to  carry  luncheon  to  her 
brothers,  was  swept  away  by  a  whirlpool,  and 
her  body  was  never  found  by  the  three  re- 
maining members  of  the  family.  Francisco, 
having  been  taken  to  a  hospital  at  the  capital, 
was  completely  cured  of  his  disease,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  returned  to  his  home  at  Las 
Canas  than  he  was  thrown  from  a  horse  and 
killed.  His  brother  Daniel  died  from  a  dagger 
wound  received  in  a  quarrel  "about  some 
trifle."      Casimira,     a     young     and     beautiful 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Secretary  Franklin  K.  Lane  was  comment- 
ing recently  on  the  latest  German  peace  pro- 
posals and  advises  us  not  to  place  any  faith 
in  their  words.  "Because  the  Germans  are 
cornered  it  doesn't  follow  that  they're  square," 
he  said. 


She  was  struggling  with  English ;  he,  the 
Irish  sergeant,  with  French.  He  had  just  ren- 
dered her  a  slight  favor.  "Mercy  bow 
coop,"  it  sounded  like  to  him.  "Sure,"  he 
retorted  courteously,  "an'  ye  didn't  have  to 
say  coop  to  me,  mademezell.  I  knew  y'wuz 
chicken    the    minute    I    laid    me    eyes    on   ye." 


The  world-famous  editor  was  dying,  but 
when  the  doctor  bent  over,  placed  his  ear  on 
his  breast,  and  said:  "Poor  man!  Circula- 
tion almost  gone!"  the  dying  editor  sat  up 
and  shouted:  "You're  a  liar;  we  have  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  country!"  Then  he 
got  out  of  bed  and  wrote  an  article  on  the 
malice    of   unsuccessful    rivals. 


While  in  a  certain  government  office  re- 
cently Sir  Evan  Jones,  the  British  transport 
board  chairman,  overheard  the  following  dia- 
logue between  two  fair  typewriter  tappers : 
"Isn't  it  terrible  the  way  we  have  to  work 
these  days  ?"  "Rather !  Why,  I  typed  so 
many  letters  yesterday  that  last  night  I  fin- 
ished   my    prayers    with    'yours    truly.' " 


The  clergyman  was  preaching  a  long  ser- 
mon from  the  text,  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting."  After  an  hour 
the  congregation  became  impatient,  and  one 
by  one  began  to  leave,  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  preacher.  At  length,  as  another  was 
about  to  leave,  he  stopped  his  sermon,  re- 
marking: "That's  right,  gentlemen,  as  fast 
as  you  are  weighed,  pass  out." 


The  solemnity  of  the  meeting  was  somewhat 
disturbed  when  the  eloquent  young  minister 
pictured  in  glowing  words  the  selfishness  of 
men  who  spend  their  evenings  at  the  club, 
leaving  their  wives  in  loneliness  at  home. 
"Think,  my  hearers,"  said  he,  "of  a  poor,  neg- 
lected wife,  all  alone  in  the  house,  rocking 
the  cradle  of  her  sleeping  babe  with  one  foot 
and  wiping  away  her  tears  with  the  other." 


Food  Regulator  Merritt  was  discussing  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  other  things,  and  re- 
marked :  "The  fluctuations  come  so  fast  that 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  an  accurate  line  on 
prices.  We  are  all  in  the  same  position  as  the 
small  boy  who  said  to  his  mother:  'Why  do 
hats  cost  more  than  houses,  mamma?'  'But 
they  don't,  dear.  What  made  you  think  so  ?' 
'Well,  that  signs  says  "Hats,  $10  up,"  and 
yesterday  I  saw  a  sign  that  said  "Houses, 
$10  down.'"" 


From  New  York  comes  a  story  of  an  en- 
counter between  E.  L.  Doheny  and  a  subscrip- 
tion gatherer  in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Doheny 
tried  to  make  it  plain  that  he  was  making  his 
contributions  through  California  and  Los  An- 
geles. "I've  heard  those  stories  before," 
argued  the  overzealous  campaigner,  "but 
with  me  only  money  talks."  "Talks !"  re- 
torted Doheny,  "my  money's  quit  ordinary 
conversation  and  is  learning  to  sing  'The 
Star-Spangled    Banner.* " 


Sometimes  a  really  good  laugh  strays  over- 
seas from  the  grim  field  hospitals.  This  one 
comes  from  Nol,  founded  by  Mrs.  Venderbilt, 
near  Paris.  "Nurse,"  said  the  soldier  when 
he  recovered  consciousness,  "what  is  this  on 
my  head?"  "Vinegar  cloths,"  she  replied.  "You 
have  had  a  fever."  "And  what's  this  on  my 
chest  ?"  "A  mustard  plaster ;  you've  had 
pneumonia,  too."     "And  what  are  those  things 
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at  my  feet?"  "Salt  bags;  you  were  badly 
frost-bitten."  At  this  point  up  spoke  a  con- 
valescing Tommy  on  the  next  cot :  "Hang  a 
pepper-box  on  his  nose,  nurse,  and  he'll  be  a 
cruet." 


A  San  Francisco  landlady  was  endeavoring 
to  express  her  sympathy  to  the  Japanese  do- 
mestic on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  sinking 
of  the  Japanese  battleship.  "Yes,  very  bad 
news,"  said  Fuji.  "Ship  does  not  matter  so 
much.  Can  build  'nother  ship  in  year,  maybe 
less.  But  sailors  lost,  that  very  bad.  Takes 
eighteen   years   to   make   a  sailor." 


After  being  pestered  all  day  long,  Tommy 
succeeded  in  locating  a  persistent  "cootie"  un- 
der his  shirt,  near  his  heart.  As  he  bent  his 
head  in  removing  the  offender  a  bullet  whizzed 
past  where  his  head  had  been.  He  held  the 
mite  between  his  fingers  and  ruminated :  "I 
can't  give  you  the  Victoria  Cross,  but  I'll  do 
the  next  best  thing.  I'll  give  you  a  home  for 
life."  And  he  replaced  the  cootie  beneath  his 
shirt. 


The  bishop  was  addressing  the  Sunday- 
school.  In  his  most  expressive  tone  he  was 
saying,  "And  now,  children,  let  me  tell  you  a 
very  sad  fact.  In  Africa  there  are  10,000,000 
square  miles  of  territory  without  a  single 
Sunday-school  where  little  boys  and  girls  can 
spend  their  Sundays.  Now,  what  should  we 
all  try  and  save  up  our  money  and  do  ?"  And 
the  class,  as  one  voice,  replied  in  ecstatic 
union,  "Go  to  Africa !" 


Charles  M.  Schwab  was  discussing  the 
trend  of  the  times  with  a  friend  who  re- 
marked, "Do  you  follow  the  food  regulations, 
Charlie,  or  are  they  meant  for  only  the  little 
fellow  ?"  Schwab  laughed.  "To  tell  the 
truth,"  he  said,  "the  food  savings  policy  has 
been  a  great  thing  for  me.  Now  I  can  go 
into  a  restaurant  and  order  corned  beef  and 
cabbage  and  boiled  potatoes  right  out  loud, 
and  nobody  thinks  anything  of  it." 


Bert  Lytell,  the  motion-picture  star,  tells 
of  being  out  for  a  stroll,  when  he  chanced  to 
see  an  elderly  negro  woman  seated  on  the 
curb  in  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree,  industriously 
plying  her  knitting  needles.  "Well,  you  cer- 
tainly are  busy,  mammy,"  he  ventured,  as  he 
noticed  that  her  work  was  khaki-colored. 
"  'Deed  I  is,  sah,"  she  replied.  "I  has  a  big 
son  in  de  cabl'ry,  an'  dis  sweatah  is  fo'  him. 
I'se  been  knittin'  on  it  foh  two  weeks  now, 
but  I  specs  it'll  be  three  weeks  mo'  befo' 
it  is  ready  fo'  occupancy." 


Professor  X  is  as  absent-minded  as  they 
make  'em.  He  and  his  wife  were  going  to 
the  theatre  and  as  the  time  approached  she 
said,  "I  don't  like  that  tie  you  have  on,  dear. 
I  wish  you  would  go  up  and  put  on  another." 
The  professor,  his  mind  busy  with  some  prob- 
lem of  the  day,  started  off  upstairs.  Ten 
minutes  later,  when  he  failed  to  appear,  his 
wife  went  in  search  of  him.  She  found  him 
in  his  room,  undressed  and  just  getting  into 
bed.  The  act  of  taking  off  his  tie  had  caused 
him,  in  his  absent-mindedness,  to  think  he 
was  retiring  for  the  night. 


At  a  recent  dinner  Postmaster-General 
Burleson  was  commenting  on  the  effects  of 
three-cent  postage.  "In  addition  to  the  in- 
crease in  revenue,  which  was  sadly  needed, 
the  innovation  has  been  a  positive  boon  to 
many,"  he  declared  and  explained  thus : 
"  'You  seem  very  happy,'  I  remarked  to  a 
young  lady  of  my  acquaintance.  'I  am,'  she 
replied.  'Has  Fred  been  paying  you  more 
attention  lately?'  I  ventured.  'Not  exactly,' 
she  explained,  'but  since  this  three-cent 
postage  came  in  he  has  stopped  writing  to  a 
lot  of  girls  out  of  town.'  " 


Recently  a  locally  well-known  Indian  came 
into  Ardmore,  in  Oklahoma,  to  cash  his  quar- 
terly check,  and  on  being-  approached  for  a 
Red  Cross  contribution,  asked :  "What  for, 
Red  Cross?"  Red  Cross  work  was  briefly 
explained,  and  the  Indian  came  back  with  an- 
other query,  "What  war?"  "Why,  the  war 
with  the  Germans,"  was  the  answer.  "Didn't 
you  know  America  is  at  war  with  the  Ger- 
mans?" "No,"  replied  the  Indian.  "How 
long?"  The  situation  was  explained  at 
length,  and  after  studying  over  the  matter  the 
Indian  said:  "Too  bad!  Know  urn  yester- 
day, could  help  heap.  Two  Germans  by  my 
place,   hauling  well-rig.     Could  kill  'em  easy." 


The  London  bus  conductress  was  very  tired 
and  disgruntled.  She  had  shouted  to  the  wait- 
ing knots  of  people  for  home:  "Only  two 
upstairs — only  three  inside-— no  more  standing 
room — no  more  room  at  all,"  and  similar 
statements,  and  she  turned  really  savage  to- 
wards the  final  stage  of  the  journey.  "I  tell 
you  to  get  oft" — get  off  the  step — there  is  no 
more  room,"  she  cried  to  a  civilian  who 
would  try  to  board  the  bus.  "Oh  1  do  let  me 
get  in,"  he  said,  beseechingly.  "My  sweet- 
heart is  inside  the  bus."     A  pause — and   then 


the  conductress  smiled — really  smiled.  "Oh  ! 
come  on,  then,"  she  said,  "but  hurry  up." 
"All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  is  the  old  say- 
ing, and  next  to  a  pretty  girl,  the  only  one 
in  the  vehicle,  rose  up  a  Highland  laddie  in 
kilts.  "I'll  get  up,  so  that  you  can  sit  next 
to  your  sweetheart,"  he  said.  But  the  civilian 
blushed — and  so  he  should,  for  the  pretty  girl 
was  not  his  sweetheart.  He  had  no  girl  in  the 
bus  at  all. 


General  Pershing  was  commenting  on  the 
excellent  spirits  of  the  American  troops  in 
France.  "Not  a  day  goes  by,"  he  declared, 
"on  which  some  amusing  anecdote  doesn't 
reach  me  that  illustrates  the  excellent  morale 
of  the  troops.  One  of  the  best  is  told  on 
a  certain  colonel  and  a  Californian  on  out- 
post duty.  It  was  in  the  Toul  sector,  where 
the  weather  had  been  damp  and  drizzly  for 
several  days.  The  colonel  approached  the 
guard,  but  was  promptly  discovered  in  spite 
of  the  fog,  and  the  challenge  rang  out,  'Halt, 
who  goes  there  ?'  'Friend,'  answered  the 
colonel.  'Welcome  to  our  mist,'  answered 
the  guard,  and  although  it  was  a  breach  of 
military  etiquette,  the  remark  was  so  apt,  and 
spoke  so  well  for  the  feelings  of  the  men  un- 
der disagreeable  conditions  that  the  colonel 
had  to  laugh  and  utterly  overlooked  censuring 
the   man   for  his   facetiousness." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

Out-Shermaning  Sherman. 
I    wonder   what   General   Sherman   would    say, 
If   he    were   fighting   in    France    today? 
If  back  in  the  'sixties  he   said  what  he  did. 
Just    fancy    today    bow    his    language    might    skid ! 

The    epigrammatic, 

Somewhat  erratic, 

Always  emphatic 
Old   General   would  be  at  a  loss   no    doubt; 
After  turning  his  phrases  inside  out, 
Perhaps  he  could  only  stand  up  and  spout 
His  choice  pepigram  in  a  deafening  shout! 

A  thousand  or  so  and   a  cannon  or  two, 
In  the  General's  day  made  quite  an  ado; 
Then,  gas  and  grenades  and  the  blinding  barrage, 
The  subs  and  the  Zeps  and  the  camouflage, 
Were    not   in   the  game;    yet   he   called    it    Hell! — 
O,   what  would   he  call  it   today,   pray  tell? 

The  philologistic, 

Metaphoristic, 

Ever   linguistic, 

Some  blasphemistic 
Old  General  would  find  all  his  diction  amiss 
To  define  such  a  depth  in  the  devil's  abyss; 
Perhaps    he    could    only    stand    up   and    hiss 
That  Hell  in  his  time  was  never  like  this! 

When    General    Sherman   marched   to   the   sea, 

In   'sixty-four,   why,   take   it    from   me, 

A  war  was  something  different  then — 

'Twas   a    fight    in   the    open    'twixt   men    and   men ; 

But    now    it's    a    slaughter    'twixt    man    and    beast, 

A   wallow    of  blood,   a   murder    feast. 

If  he   called   it  Hell,   in   his   despair, 

O,    what   could    he   call   it    "Over   there"? 

The  classificational, 

Elucidational, 

Vituperational, 

Authorizational, 

Keen  observational, 

Most  conflagrational 
Old    General    would    surely    go    out    of    his    mind, 
Ransacking  his  wits  fit  expression  to  find; 
Perhaps  he  could  only  stand  up  and  admit 
That  he  didn't  know  the  half  of  it; 
That  both  war  and  Hell  have  changed  quite  a  bit; 
That    if    Bill    Hellenzollern's    not    very    soon    laid, 
A  new  dictionary  will   have  to  be  madel 

— Oliver  Opdyke,  in  New  York  Evening  Post. 


Reflections  of  My  Patron  Saint. 
When  the  stag  with  his  antlers  gets  caught  in  his 

foe's, 
And   the   two    die   enlocked    amid    plump,    browsing 

does; 
When    the  lion,   the   ape,    and   the  nimble  gazel 
Lost  their  lives  for  their  loves  in  a  brief  taste  of 

hell; 
They    tear    muscle    from    bone    as    in    combat    they 

close; 
For  the  male  for  his  female  must  pay  through  the 

nose. 

When  with  assagai,  arrow,  or  bludgeon  he  goes, 
From  the  forest  or  jungle,  to  battle  with  those 
Who    have    rivaled    his    claims    in    a    fair    maiden's 

heart, 
The  young  savage  evokes,  ere  he  ventures  to  start, 
All    the    blessings    of    parent    and    priest;     for    he 

knows 
That   the    male    for    his    female    must    pay    through 

the    nose. 

When   the  civilized  citizen   tries  to  dispose 
In  his  favor  the  heart  of  a  Mary  or  Rose, 
And  her  family  waits  till  he's  able  to   bring 
Some  just   claim    to    indulge   his   warm    passion    of 

Spring, 
A  life's  care  is  the  minimum  term  they  impose; 
For  the  male  for  his  female  must  pay  through  the 

nose. 

And  when  war  breaks  upon  us,  and  precious  blood 

flows, 
And  the  youth  of  the  world  reels  beneath  its  own 

blows, 
And    it's    "Over    the    top!"    with    your    very    last 

breath, 
While  the  blue-heavened  thunder  sows  horror  and 

death ; 
Then    the    mud    of    the    battlefield    hugs    your    last 

throes; 
For  the  male  for  his  female  must  pay  through  the 

nose. 
— Lieutenant  Antlwnv  M.   Ludovici,   R.   F.  A. 


Before  You  Let 
Your  Contract 

for  building  or  remodeling-  let  us  talk 
with  you  about  our  service  —  the  kind 
that  caused  one  client  to  write: 

"During  the  entire  course  of  cons- 
truction cwe  did  not  have  one  cause 
for  complaint.  We  can  ivish  no 
better  luck  to  you  than  to  have  your 
work  done  by  such  people  as 

Dreyfus  Brothers 

BUILDERS 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.    Douglas  2509 


WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY 

430  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
WHOLESALE  ONLY 

WELLINGTON  COAL 

Mined  in  British  Columbia 

HI-HEAT  COAL 

Mined  in  Utah 

BLACK   DIAMOND  COAL 

Mined  in  New  Mexico 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Aluka  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgiiu  Bldf. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Ear,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas  2283 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,  corner    Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred'k   S.   Dick,  Assistant   Manager 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Daylight  Scenic  Trip 
$17.00  There  and  Back 

Leave  San  Francisco  at 
7:20  a.  m.  Daily 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 
and  PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

San  Francisco  Office.  Ferry  Building 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip, 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay    of   San    Francisco    will   be   found   in 
the   following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Florence  Stoney  and 
Ensign  Charles  Henry  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,  was  sol- 
emnized last  Saturday  evening  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donzel  Stoney,  on 
Clay  Street,  Rev.  George  McDonald  oiheiating. 
The  bride  was  attended  by  her  sisters,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Stoney  and  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  as  brides- 
maids. Mr.  Lloyd  Gilmour  was  the  best  man. 
Lieutenant  Davis  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Davis. 
After  a  brief  honeymoon,  Lieutenant  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Davis  will  go  to  San  Diego  to  reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  announce  the  en- 
gagement of  their  daughter.  Miss  Elise  Bertheau, 
to  Captain  Edward  Hathaway  Stillmann,  U.  S.  A. 
Miss  Bertheau  is  a  sister  of  Miss  Jeannette  Ber- 
theau. Captain  Stillman  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Stillman  of  Berkeley.  As  he  is 
at  present  abroad  with  the  American  army,  no 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mr!  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Haas  announce  the 
engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Haas, 
and  Lieutenant  Daniel  Koshland,  U.  S.  A.  Miss 
Haas  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Philip  Lilienthal,  Jr., 
of  San  Mateo  and  of  Mr.  Walter  Haas,  who  is 
in  training  at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky.  Lieu- 
tenant Koshland  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  Koshland.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  of  Captain  Robert  Kosh- 
land, U.  S.  A.  He  is  at  present  on  duty  at 
Governor's  Island,  New  York.  Miss  Haas  is  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Haas  in  Kentucky  and 
will  return  shortly  to  California.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  James  Flood. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs. 
Ernest  Stent,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton. 

A  group  of  the  younger  set  who  participated  in  a 
theatre  and  supper  party  Friday  evening  included 
Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Jeannette  Ber- 
theau, Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Lieutenant  Alfred  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant F.  L.  Lowry,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  John 
Lusk,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Hatch,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Lieutenant  J.   B.  Hall,  U.    S.  N. 

Mrs.  William  Irwin  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in 
compliment    to    Mrs.    Alexander    Garceau. 

A  dinner  was  given  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
University  Club  in  honor  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  Mr.  Carl  Ahlstron,  and  Mr.  Darwin 
Kingsley,  who  are  visiting  here  from  New  York. 
Those  who  attended  the  affair  included  President 
Benjamin   Ide  Wheeler  of  the   University  of  Cali- 


ihe&eal 
Test 

— of  gasoline  is  in  its 
boiling  points.  In"Red 
Crown"  they  form  a 
continuous,  uniform 
chain,  —  giving  easy 
starting,  quick  accel- 
eration, power  and 
mileage.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Me  Gasoline 


fornia,  Acting  President  Charles  D.  Marx  of 
Stanford  University,  Mr.  William  Crocker,  Mr. 
Willard  Drown,  Mr.  Ettore  Avenali,  Mr.  James 
Moffitt,  Mr.  William  Herrin,  Mr.  George  Potter, 
Mr.  Yanderlynn  Stow,  Mr.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr., 
Dr.  Reginald  Knight  Smith,  Dr.  George  Spencer, 
and  Mr.    Charles  Wheeler. 

Lieutenant  Raymond  d'Aiguy  of  the  French 
army  gave  a  dinner-dance  Thursday  evening  at 
the  St.  Francis,  his  guests  including  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Mrs. 
Relda  Stott,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Major  Edmund 
Hodson,  Major  Ronald  Banon,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  bome  on  Divisadero  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Keeney.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Hasket  Derby, 
Mrs.  Harold  Crane,  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Kendall  Rogers,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Cole 
Crimmins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  gave 
a  dinner  recently  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado, 
their  guests  including  Mrs.  George  Boyd,  Miss 
Jean  Boyd,  Miss  Cynthia  Boyd,  Captain  August 
Krantz,  and  Lieutenant  Nicholas  Kittle  Boyd. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Montagne  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including  Mrs. 
Robert  Coleman,  Mrs.  Russell  Slade,  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker,  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
Miss  Isabelle  Jennings,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
Miss   Marita   Rossi,   and    Miss   Kate   Crocker. 

Miss  Josephine  Grant  gave  a  theatre  and  sup- 
per party  Friday  evening,  her  guests  including 
Major  E.  H.  Liebenrood  and  Mrs.  Liebenrood, 
Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Major  Hammond  Hodson,  and 
Lieutenant  Henry  White,  U.   S.  N. 

Mrs.  Henry  Scott  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Miss  Lota 
Robinson   of   New   York. 

Mrs.  George  Van  Dusen  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Francisca  Club  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  Francis 
Davis,  Mrs.  John  Morrison,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett, 
Mrs.   Frank  Helm,  and  Mrs.  P.   D.  Wheeler. 

Mrs.  George  Brady  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  on  Greenwich  Terrace  in  honor 
of  Miss  Frederika  Otis.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth,  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton, 
Miss  Rhoda  Niebling,  and  Miss  Margaret  Holmes. 

Complimenting  Miss  Lota  Robinson,  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard  entertained  at  luncheon  Friday  afternoon. 

Judge  Max  Sloss  and  Mrs.  Sloss  gave  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Howard  Hull. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

The  Misses  Ethelfreda  and  Louise  Mordecai 
gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in 
honor  of  their  cousin,  Miss  Mary  Dixon,  theii 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  James  Towne,  Miss 
Adeline  Thornton  of  Fresno,  and  Miss  Emily 
Huntington. 

-"♦»- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  R.  Watson  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son 
at  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Watson  was  formerly 
Jennie   Stanford  Lathrop  of  San  Francisco. 


Lieutenant  William  Parrott,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Mrs.  Parrott  are  being  congratulated  upon 
the   birth   of  a   son. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce   Porter  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Made  Famous  by  Fighting. 

War  brings  into  prominence  many  places, 
small  and  insignificant  in  themselves.  The 
■names  of  tiny  villages  like  Givenchy  and  Mes- 
sines,  for  instance,  will  live  for  all  time  in 
the  history  books  of  the  future. 

Similarly  Blenheim,  the  scene  of  Marlbor- 
ough's most  famous  victory,  is  but  a  hamlet 
of  some  half-dozen  houses  straggling  along 
the  Bavarian  bank  of  the  Danube  (observes 
London  Tit-Bits), 

Waterloo  is  a  small  place  with  fewer  than 
4000  inhabitants.  Austerlitz,  where  Napoleon 
defeated  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  falls  into  the  same  category.  Agin- 
court — or  Azincour,  to  give  it  the  French 
spelling — is  a  mere  hamlet  of  a  few  hundred 
souls.      So    are   Fontenoy    and    Malplaquet. 

Abu  Klea,  where,  in  1885,  1500  of  our 
troops  defeated  15,000  of  the  Mahdi's  picked 
warriors,  is  a  ramshackle  collection  of  Arab 
huts  clustered  round  a  group  of  wells.  Mafe-> 
king,  Colenso,  Stormberg,  Magersfontein,  and 
Paardeberg,  places  famous  in  the  South  Afri- 
can war,  are  quite  unimportant  villages  apart 
from  the  historical  events  associated  with 
them. 

■*•*- 

The  Canadian  Senate  has  a  new  "black 
rod"  to  replace  the  one  lost  in  the  fire  that 
destroyed  the  Parliament  buildings  in  Ottawa 
two  years  ago.  The  ebony  rod  is  the  emblem 
of  disciplinary  authority  which  Great  Britain's 
self-governing  colonies  use  in  the  upper  house, 
the  mace  being  used  in  the  lower.  None  of 
the  colonies  have  kept  the  curious  custom  of 
the  British  Parliament,  which  requires  that 
when  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  proceeds 
from  the  Lords  to  the  Commons  to  deliver  a 
message  the  attendants  of  the  latter  body 
shall  shut  the  doors  in  his  face.  This  cus- 
tom had  its  origin  in  the  attempt  of  Charles  I 
to  arrest  members  of  the  Commons.  Since 
that  time  Black  Rod  must  knock  three  times 
before  the  doors  are  opened  to  him. 


"Why  do  they  call  these  aviators  aces  ?" 
"Because  they  generally  take  the  trick." — Bal- 
timore American, 


Reception  to  Godowsky. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  August  17th, 
the  Music  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  give  a  reception  and  banquet  to 
Leopold  Godowsky,  the  great  pianist,  at  the 
Whitcomb  Hotel.  Mr.  George  Kruger,  the 
president  of  the  association,  is  making  exten- 
sive arrangements  for  the  success  of  the 
event.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Pasmore  will  be  toast- 
master  and  will  introduce  prominent  speakers. 
Miss  Estelle  Carpenter  will  direct  the  singing 
of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  Mr.  Kruger 
has  appointed  Miss  Florence  Smart  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements. 
Mme.  Tojetti  is  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee.  A  number  of  prominent  mu- 
sicians will  be  in  the  receiving  line.  Many 
members  of  the  association  will  be  present  at 
the  banquet  and  will  bring  guests. 


De  Beaufort's  Lecture. 

J.  M.  de  Beaufort's  lecture  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening, 
August  22d,  will  describe  his  interview,  with 
Von  Hindenburg  and  give  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  speaker's  trip  to  the  eastern 
front. 

An  entirely  new  subject  will  be  covered  in 
De  Beaufort's  description  and  analysis  of 
Von  Ludendorf,  whom  he  terms  Germany's 
real  military  genius.  Ludendorf s  aims  are 
not  "Hamburg-Persian  Gulf,"  but  "Hamburg- 
Vladivostok." 


Comtesse  De  Bryas  to  Lecture 
Comtesse  Madeleine  de  Bryas,  who  is  tour- 
ing the  United  States  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  is  to 
lecture  next  Saturday  afternoon,  August 
24th,  in  the  Paul  Elder  Gallery  on  "Experi- 
ences in  Devastated  France."  The  lecture 
will  begin  promptly  at  2:30  and  will  last  for 
a  half-hour.  It  is  the  third  in  the  series  of 
"Half-Hours  with  Prominent  Speakers"  in- 
augurated by  Paul  Elder. 


For  an  army  that  (a)  was  never  raised, 
(b)  was  kept  at  home  to  suppress  anti-war 
riots,  (c)  was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  the  way 
across,  (d)  was  too  low-spirited  to  fight  when 
it  landed,  (e)  starved  to  death  owing  to  lack 
of  supplies  that  were  sunk  by  the  ubiquitous 
U-boats,  (f)  discovered  that  it  had  no  quarrel 
with  the  Germans,  (g)  was  captured  by  a 
small  patrol,  (h)  got  lost  in  No  Man's  Land, 
(i)  annihilated  by  a  bomb  dropped  from  an 
airplane,  (k)  gassed  out  of  existence  by  a  few 
clouds  of  mustard,  (1)  scared  to  death  by  the 
sound  of  its  own  artillery,  (m)  caught  by  a 
barrage  because  it  had  no  artillery  with  which 
to  reply,  (n)  wiped  out  because  of  its  refusal 
to  take  precautions  against  trench  fever,  (o) 
stood  up  against  a  wall  and  shot  because  of 
insubordination,  (p)  carried  off  by  gout  in- 
curred in  eating  up  all  the  meat  and  drinking 
up  all  the  wine  of  the  French,  (q)  driven  in- 
sane by  letters  telling  of  starvation  at  home, 
(r)  scattered  by  an  irresistible  longing  to  see 
the  sights,  (s)  wrecked  on  its  own  railway 
from  the  coast,  (t)  worn  out  from  marching 
all  the  way  from  the  coast  to  the  front,  owing 
to  the  failure  of  the  American  engineers  to 
build  a  railway,  (u)  rendered  unfit  for  fight- 
ing by  indulgence  in  baseball  during  drill- 
time,  (v)  converted  to  the  cause  of  the 
Kaiser  by  a  few  proclamations  dropped  from 
airplanes,  (w)  recalled  to  vote  for  Wilson  on 
condition  of  being  mustered  out  with  a  pen- 
sion, (x)  put  in  the  guardhouse  indefinitely 
because  of  refusal  to  do  anything  except  pa- 
rade on  the  Champs  Elysees,  (y)  given  up 
as  hopeless  by  General  Pershing,  (z)  unable 
to  fight  effectively  because  it  was  so  large 
that  it  got  in  its  own  way,  our  troops  did 
fairly  well   yesterday. — New   York  Post. 


A  baseball  game  was  recently  played  at 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  between  a  nine  com- 
posed of  sailors  who  came  from  their  sea  base 
in  submarines,  and  a  nine  of  soldiers  who 
came   from   their   camp   in   airplanes. 


Very  Small  Boy — Does  you  do  washin' 
here?  Chinese  Laundryman — Suree,  Mikee  ! 
What  can  do?  Very  Small  Boy — How  much 
is  faces  and  hands?  Me  mudder's  sick. — 
Buffalo    Express. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Maclver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136- 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert  your  old    jewelry,   silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured     :     Phone  Franklin  S373 
ART  JEWELRY    SHOP    :    414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theatre 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Concrete  Ships  in  Germany. 
German  shipbuilders  have  been  quick  to  take 
up  the  idea  of  constructing  ships  of  concrete, 
according  to  Captain  L.  Persius,  who  writes 
in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  that,  owing  to  pros- 
pective shortage  of  wood,  steel,  and  iron  for 
shipbuilding  after  the  war,  leading  German 
and  Austrian  dockyards  are  preparing  to  use 
ferro-concrete  on  a  large  scale.  Yards  are 
now  being  constructed  to  that  end.  As  told 
in  the  London  papers,  Captain  Persius  takes 
the  view  that  all  the  great  shipbuilding  coun- 
tries will  be  put  to  the  same  necessity  as 
Germany  to  find  substitutes  for  wood,  iron, 
and  steel.  Germany,  he  thinks,  will  be  in 
better  position  than  any  of  the  rest  for  ferro- 
concrete construction,  because  :  "We  possess 
the  most  important  cement  industry  in  the 
world.  We  have  far  outstripped  France,  the 
country  where  the  most  versatile  uses  were 
formerly  made  of  cement,  while  we  have  given 
the  English,  the  inventors  of  cement,  the 
fiercest  competition  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  There  seems  every  reason  to  hope  that 
in  the  future  the  largest  ships  flying  the  Ger- 
man flag  will  be  partially  of  ferro-concrete 
construction." 


The  finest  drop-shaped  pearl  ever  raised  in 
Australian  waters  has  been  found  off  the 
northwest  coast  of  Australia  and  has  been 
exhibited  in  Melbourne,  creating  lively  inter- 
est among  connoisseurs.  It  weighs  100  grains 
and  is  the  size  of  a  sparrow's  egg.  They  call 
it  "Star  of  the  West."  According  to  a  Lon- 
don paper,  "the  iridescent  skin  is  suffused 
with  a  pinkish  glow."  The  discovery  has 
given  impetus  to  the  pearl-fishing  industry 
of  that  region. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  roost  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

(pfria 

fesAnjeles 


An  absolutely 
f         fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 
headquarters  for 

San  Franciscans . 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vice-Pro.  ud  Hanging  Director 


'Tis  said  there's  nothing 
better  at  the  price  in  all 
San  Francisco  than  the 
$1.25  dinners  at  the 
Hotel  "Whitcomb,  at  the 
Civic  Center,  Market 
near  Eighth. 


August  17,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the   whereabouts   of   absent    Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Bliss,  Mrs.  Duane  Bliss, 
and  Miss  Hope  Bliss  have  arrived  in  New  York, 
where  they  will  pass  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Reding  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Louise  Reding,  are  visiting  in  Virginia,  where 
Mrs.  Reeling's  son,  Mr.  Marcus  Whitney,  is  sta- 
tioned. 

The  Misses  Louise  and  Marion  Winston,  who 
have  been  the  guests  of  the  Misses  Christine  and 
Mary  Donohoe  for  several  days,  will  leave  next 
week  for  their  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Monterey  from  a  visit  to  Paraiso  Springs  with 
Mrs.    Henry    Wetherbee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Upham  are  spending 
several  days  at  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Upham 
will  pass  the  winter  in  San  Francisco,  having 
taken    a    house    on    Union    Street. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge  will 
return  in  a  few  days  to  San  Francisco  from  a 
visit   in   the  southern   part  of  the    state. 

Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  is  visiting  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lieutenant  Edmunds  Ly- 
man, U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Lyman  at  their  home 
in  San  Mateo.  Colonel  Sypher  has  been  ordered 
to    Washington. 

Mrs.  Frank  West  and  her  children,  Miss  Wini- 
fred West  and  Master  Frank  West,  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street  from  a  visit  with 
Mrs.   Langdon  Irving  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  returned  Monday  to  he1- 
home  on  Vallejo  Street,  after  having  passed  the 
week-end  in  Burlingame  with  Mrs.  Edward  Bar- 
ron and  Miss  Evelyn  Barron. 

Mr.  Samuel  Dickey  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from  his  home  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  guest  at 
the  Hotel  St-  Francis. 

Mrs.  William  Delaware  Nielson  has  gone  to 
Montecito  to  remain  there  for  several  weeks  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Elkins  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Sir  William  Maxwell  and  Lady  Maxwell  of 
India  have  arrived  in  San  Francisco  and  are 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  returned  recently 
from  Lake  Tahoe,  left  Thursday  for  Del  Monte, 
where  she  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer 
season. 

Miss    Lilian   Hopkins  is  visiting   in    Burlingame, 
where    she    is    the    house    guest    of    Mr,    and    Mrs.    | 
Eugene   Murphy  and   Miss    Gertrude   Murphy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xion  Tucker  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  in  Santa  Barbara.  They  are  staying  at  El 
Mirasol. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright,  who  visited  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  week,  has  left  for  Tahoe  for  a 
brief  sojourn. 

Mrs.  John  Pigott  and  her  children  are  passing 
the  month  of  August  at  Carmel,  where  they  have 
been  joined  by  Mrs.  Pigott's  mother,  Mrs.  George 
Ashton. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Lane  Leonard  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Jean  Leonard,  have  returned  from  a  visit 
with  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  at  her  home  in  Pleas- 
anton. 

Miss  Isabelle  May  has  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  in  San  Ra- 
fael   from   a   sojourn    in    Santa    Barbara. 

Mrs.  George  McNear  passed  the  week-end  in 
Monterey  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and    Mrs.    George  Nickel. 

Captain  Derby  Holland,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
land have  concluded  their  wedding  trip  in  San 
Diego  and  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
they    are    established    in    their    new    home. 

Dean  Wilmer  Gresham  and  Mrs.  Gresham  are 
passing  a  few   days  at  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wright  are  entertaining 
their  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins,  who  has 
come  to  San  Francisco  from  her  ranch  near  Hoi- 
lister. 

Mrs.  Perry  Cumberson  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Mento  Park  from  a  visit  in  Wawona. 

Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Menlo  Park  from  a  visit  in  Santa  Barbara 
with  Mrs.  William  Bull  Pringle.  Mrs.  Macondray 
Muore  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.    Pringle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kendall  of  Montecito  have 
left  for  Lake  Tahoe,  after  a  visit  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  at  their  home  on  Divisadero 
Street.  Mrs.  Robert  Keeney,  the  sister  of  Mrs. 
Conrad,  left  Monday  for  her  home  in  Denver, 
after  a  brief  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  and  her  children  have 
returned  to  San  Rafael  from  San  Diego,  where 
she  resided  during  Colonel  Pillsbury's  station  at 
Camp  Kearny. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  sojourn  at  Bolinas. 

The  Misses  Frances  Pringle  and  Genevieve  Tal- 
lant  and  Mr.  Lalor  Crimmins  and  Mr.  Edward 
Crimmins  are  house  guests  of  Mrs.  James  Hall 
Bishop  and  Miss  Isabel  Bishop  at  their  ranch  near 
Goleta. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Isabelle  McCreery'.  will  return  within  a  few  days 
from  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  visit  at 
Wawona. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Meyer  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Dorothy  Meyer,  have  returned  from  Montecito, 
where  they  were  house  guests  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Randall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  have  been 
spending  several  days  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Rives,  Mrs.  John  Ed- 
ward Beale,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl  motored  to 
Tahoe  early  in  the  week  for  a  visit  of  several 
days. 

Miss  Helen  Harkness  of  Cbico  has  been  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Russell  Slade  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 
Street.  Mrs.  Slade  left  this  week  for  Vancouver 
to  join  Lieutenant  Slade,  U.   S.  A. 

Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  and  her  daughters,  Mrs. 
John  Lewis  and  Miss  Lupita  Borel  are  visiting  in 


Santa  Cruz,  where  they  have  joined  Mrs.  Aylet 
Cotton,  who  is  passing  the  summer  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  returned  several 
days  ago  to  their  home  on  Divisadero  Street,  after 
having  passed  the  early  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

The  Misses  Morrison  of  San  Jose  are  enjoying 
a  visit  of   several   weeks    in   the    Yosemite   Valley. 

Mrs.  William  Tubbs  and  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  brief  visit 
to  Del-  Monte- 
Brigadier-General  David  Gordon  and  Mrs.  Gor- 
don are  passing  the  late  summer  season  at  At- 
lantic City  from  their  home  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson  left  Monday  for  her  home 
in  Washington,  after  a  visit  in  San  Rafael  with 
her  parents.  Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt. 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt  accompanied  her  sister  on 
the  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  who  arrived  last  week  from 
Santa  Barbara,  passed  the  week-end  in  Burlingame 
with    Mr.   and   Mrs.    Francis  Carolan. 

Dr.  Grant  Self  ridge  and  Mrs.  Self  ridge,  who 
have  been  visiting  in  Santa  Barbara,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee  and  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Alexander  of  New  York  returned  Sunday  morning 
from  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  George  Marye  is  visiting  at  York  Harbor, 
Maine,  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  Rodgers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  passed  the 
week-end  in  Menlo  Park  as  the  house  guests  of 
Mr.    and   Mrs.    Frederick  McNear. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  E.  Painter,  Miss  Alice  Painter,  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Painter,  Jr.,  Denver;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Sherman,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julio 
Languetin,  Guatemala  City;  Mr.  J.  L.  Toscano, 
Los  Banos;  Mr.  David  Benjamin,  Mr.  Charles 
Kearsley,  Singapore;  Mr.  A.  R.  Pena,  Sinaloa, 
Mexico;    Mr.    C.    R.    Coffin,    Modesto. 


The  fortress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Petrograd  has  an  evil  reputation  as  the  for- 
mer place  of  imprisonment  of  many  of 
Russia's  idealists,  including  Prince  Kropotkin 
and  Mme.  Breshkovsky ;  but  one  blot  on  its 
scutcheon  is  removed  by  an  illustrated  article 
in  the  London  Sphere.  The  article  repro- 
duces a  painting  by  the  Russian  artist  Flavit- 
sky,  showing  a  beautiful  woman  standing  on 
her  bed  in  a  cell  in  this  prison,  seeking  to 
escape  the  rising  waters  of  a  flood  that 
threatens  her  life.  This  was  the  Princes* 
Tarakanova,  who  had  incurred  the  enmity,  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  The  tradition  is  that 
she  was  drowned,  by  order  of  the  empress, 
during  the  inundation  of  1777.  The  Sphere, 
however,  shows  that  she  died  of  tuberculosis 
two  years  before  the  flood  swept  through  the 
fortress.  Thus  this  gloomy  prison  and  the 
great  empress  are  relieved  of  one  of  the  trage- 
dies   with    which    they    have    been    associated. 


"It  is  just  twelve  years  since  we  had  a 
mail,"  wrote  a  woman  in  Tristan  da  Cunha  in 
November,  1916,  to  an  English  lady,  who  re- 
ceived the  letter  more  than  a  year  after  it 
was  written.  Tristan  da  Cunha  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  South  Atlantic,  more  than  1000 
miles  from  any  other  inhabited  land.  The  odd 
thing  about  the  letter  is  that  it  does  not  men- 
tion the  war  or  anything  that  is  going  on 
upon  the  island  or  anywhere  else.  The  writer 
wishes  her  English  friend  to  send  her  some 
cups  and  saucers,  as  there  are  less .  than  a 
dozen  in  the   island. 


In  order  to  commemorate  the  services  of 
the  officers  and  men  in  the  German-Japanese 
war  there  has  been  under  construction  at 
Fukiyama  Garden  in  Japan  a  building  cover- 
ing seventy  tsubo,  where  all  the  trophies  un- 
der the  care  of  the  naval  and  military'  depart- 
ments will  be  housed,  including  soldiers'  uni- 
forms, pictures,  and  various  guns  used  by  the 
enemy.  The  museum  was  named  the  Junmei- 
fu  by  the  emperor  at  the  request  of  the  minis- 
ter of  the  imperial  household. 


ATTENTION,  MR.  McADOO! 

Dear  Sir:  I  see  by  the  papers  that  the 
President  has  taken  over  the  wires  as  well 
as  the  railroads.  Do  you  think  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  take  over  my  little  Ford  also  ? 
I    assure   you   it    is   a    public   utility. 

Since  I  bought  the  Ford  I  have  become  the 
family  hack  man.  I  am  a  chauffeur  without 
the  salary  or  independence  of  one.  I  hack 
my  wife,  my  mother-in-law,  my  wife's  sis- 
ters, and  yesterday  my  better  half  asked  me 
to  hack  the  person  who  spoils  our  steaks 
and  chops.  I  was  to  take  her  out  for  an 
evening  ride.  I  protested  in  Tain  ;  I  had  to 
take  her  out  for  that  drive,  said  my  wife, 
in  order  to  keep  her  satisfied  with  the  place. 
But  at  that,  she  is  going  to  leave  us  for 
a  place  with  a  Rolls-Royce  attached  (the  cook, 
not  my  wife).  My  wife  accuses  me  of  not 
having  been  cordial  enough  to  her  (the  cook, 
not  my  wife). 

Once  I  took  my  dear  ones  on  a  week-end 
tour.  vAs  a  preliminary  precaution  I  had  the 
car  in  a  garage  and  the  man  put  her  into 
first-rate  shape.  Until  that  time  nothing  had 
been  the  matter  with  the  confounded  thing. 
But  in  the  garage  she  developed  neuras- 
thenia.    Listen : 

We  hardly  got  twenty  miles  beyond  Van 
Cortland  Park  when  something  developed  in 
her  throat,  a  sort  o  f  hiccupping,  gurgling 
sound.     Had  I  not  known  she  was  a  perfectly 

respectable  car 

At  Ossining  we  stopped  for  dinner,  and 
another  garage  man  swobbed  out  her  pipes, 
and  pulled  a  couple  of  tonsils  out  of  her 
radiator.  Our  youngsters  ate  heartily  a  la 
carte,  while  we  were  waiting  at  an  auto 
tourists'  roadhouse.  Hence  supper,  for  me, 
proved  a  rather  gloomy  affair. 

We  stopped  at  Tarrytown  and  Rhineback 
to  interview  the  local  auto  veterinarian,  on 
account  of  a  sort  of  dropsy  which  now  de- 
veloped in  the  radiator  pipe.  We  had  her 
tapped  by  the  expert  twice,  and  she  managed 
to  carry  us  by  evening  to  Peekskill.  Here  she 
fainted  entirely,  and  unfortunately  in  front 
of  the  most  expensive  hotel  in  town.  "It's 
something  the  matter  with  her  respirator," 
sighed  the  new  garage  man,  as  he  flashed 
a  light  down  her  throat.  ''The  circulation  is 
very  poor.  I  will  get  the  oxygen  tanks." 
Alas !  we  felt  it  was  all  up  with  our  pretty 
little  pet  that  had  carried  us  almost  forty 
miles. 

But  over  night  she  took  a  turn  for  the  bet- 
ter and  next  morning  proved  quite  frisky,  so 
much  so  that  no  sooner  had  we  started  than 
she  began  to  buck.  She  would  get  off  at  wild 
speed,  then  stop  headlong,  and  sputter,  and 
lower  her  windshield  and  dive  for  the  road- 
side. My  wife  screamed,  but  the  children  en- 
joyed  the    sport   hugely. 

We  took  her  to  the  garage  man,  in  Hud- 
son, who  examined  her  carefully,  put  his  ear 
to  her  commutator,  felt  the  pulse  in  her  car- 
buretor, and  said:  "It's  adenoids."  The 
operation  was  short,  though  gory. 

After  that  she  proceeded  pretty  steadily  till 
we  got  to  Kinderhook.  There  her  liver  went 
back  on  her.  Clouds  of  steam  burst  from 
her,  she  boiled  over,  and  the  way  she  panted 
up  the   smallest  hills  was  pitiful. 

This  time  she  stopped  in  front  of  a  quick 
lunch  place  (it  was  noon),  and  so,  at  any 
rate,  was  more  content.  The  house  surgeon 
at  the  main  local  repair  shop  said  that  a 
major  operation,  removing  of  a  gear,  inser- 
tion of  a  false  one,  scraping  of  the  perito- 
neum for  carbon,  and  a  number  of  minor 
matters  would  have  to  be  attended  to  before 
she  was  herself  again.  I  suggested  Eutha- 
nasia, at  which  he  acted  dreadfully  shocked. 


She  started  off  again,  in  fairly  chipper 
fashion,  after  several  hours  in  the  operating 
room,  although  pretty  soon  she  worked  up  a 
terrible  squeak  in  her  joints.  The  night  had 
been  rather  misty  and  damp,  and,  of  course, 
that  was  the  trouble.  She  had  caught  her 
death  of  rheumatiz.  I  opened  her  hood  and 
poured  a  quart  or  two  of  heavy  oils  into  her; 
yet  she  went  right  on  creaking.  Suddenly 
she  began  to  list  to  port,  and  we  all  got  sea- 
sick. I  dismounted  and  examined  her  un- 
derpinnings. She  was  developing  a  serious 
case  of  spavins. 

We  held  her  to  it  until  we  got  to  the  Al- 
bany night  boat.  She  just  managed  to  creep 
and  wheeze  and  gasp  onto  the  dock.  when,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  she  died.  The  dock- 
hands  said  I  would  have  to  have  a  special 
license  for  a  corpse.  But  I  said,  "Ncnense, 
these  are  war-times."  They  rolled  her  on 
board  for  me,  after  being  liberally  tipped. 

Next  day  I  went  to  the  garage  man  in  the 
suburb  where  I  live  and  said  to  him  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  "I  don't  expect  her  ever  to 
be  perfectly  well  again,  not  so  that  she  can 
dance  and  skip  about  and  sing  carelessly,  like 
other  young  girls.  But  if  you  can  just  kind 
of  doctor  her  up  so  that  she  can  sit  around 
and  smile  in  the  sunshine,  and  maybe  take  a 
little  run  back  and  forth  to  the  station  or  the 
grocery  store  'round  the  corner,  now  and 
then,  why  my  wife  and  I  will  bless  you." 

But  he  did  more  than  that.  And  that's 
why  I  still  do  the  family  hacking,  and  why  I 
wish  President  Wilson  would  take  over  our 
Ford.  Marco  Polo. 

— New   York   Evening  Post. 


The  old  Adelphi,  once  Osborne's — it  is  re- 
ferred to  under  both  names .  in  "Pickwick 
Papers'' — is  the  latest  of  the  hotels  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  British  government  for  war 
purposes.  Standing  off  the  Strand  on  the 
south  side,  its  150  years  give  it  quite  an  ap- 
pearance of  staid  age,  in  comparison  with  the 
great,  flaunting  constructions  of  the  main 
street.  It  was  built  by  the  brothers  Adam,  as 
were  many  of  the  houses  still  standing  in  the 
Adelphi.  Now  mere  offices,  they  still  boast 
of  Adam  ceilings  and  mantelpieces,  beautiful 
in  their  musty  old  age.  It  was  in  the  Adelphi 
Hotel  that  Old  Wardle  invited  everybody  to 
dinner  after  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Winkle's  encoun- 
ter with  her  father-in-law.  It  was  also  at 
the  Adelphi  dinner-table  that  Mr.  Pickwick- 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  Pickwick- 
Club. 


PORTOLA- LOUVRE 

Powell  Street  near  Market 

San  Francisco's  Leading 
Family  Cafe 

^  The  Cafe  with  a  national 
reputation,  distinctive  in  every 
respect. 

tj  Best  place  in  the  city  for 
Dinner  Parties.  Splendid 
Music,  Courteous  Service  and 
Unexcelled  Cuisine. 


ECONOMY— 10  to  1  SAFETEA  F1RST 

in  favor  of  Tea 

A  pound  of  good  Coffee  makes  only  30  cups— but  a 
pound  of  really  good  India-Ceylon  Tea  makes  300 
cups  of  most  refreshing  beverage.  Try  it  yourself— 
have  your  grocer  send  you  a  package  of 


60-62  Warren  Street 
New  York 


210  North  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicage 

HAAS  BROTHERS,  Distributors 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

He— The  fools  are  not  all  dead  yet.  She— 
That's  as  sure  as"  you  live.— Boston  Tran- 
script. 

•Knowledge  is  power."  "And  I  s'pose  the 
public  library  is  the  power  house."— Kansas 
City   Journal. 

She— I  never  could  see  why  they  call  a 
boat  "she."  He — Evidently  you  never  tried 
to  steer  one. — The  Widow. 

Cashier— I  hear  the  Old  Man  is  writing  the 
story  of  his  life.  Bill  Clerk— On  an  adding 
machine? — Buffalo    Express. 

"Out  of  work?  But  nobody  can  be  out 
of  work  these  days?"  "I  was  a  railroad  Pres- 
ident."— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Traffic  Cop— Come  on!  What's  the  matter 
with  you?  Truck  Driver— I'm  well,  thanks, 
but  me  engine's  dead. — Buffalo  Express. 

Farmer — Here's  your  hoe,  your  rake,  and 
your  spade.  Fashionable  Worker — Quite  so. 
And  where's  my  caddy? — Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal. 

Golfer — Any  one  ahead  of  us,  caddie? 
Caddie — Yes,  sir;  a  gentleman  with  a  caddie 
and  a  man  carryin'  for  hisself. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"He    has    a    wonderful    education."     "Yes. 
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But  he  uses  it  only  in  employing  very  large 
words  to  express  a  very  small  idea." — Wash- 
ington  Star. 

"About  this  food  conservation  ;  it  certainly 
behooves  us  to  get  busy."  "You  mean  it  be- 
hoovers    us." — Life. 

"Has  your  husband  been  exempted  at 
camp?"  "No'm,  but  he's  been  vaccinated." — 
Baltimore   American. 

Bacon — The  paper  says  the  Allies  gained 
1200  metres  in  the  last  battle.  Egbert — 
Must  have  attacked  a  gas  works,  I  guess. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

She — How  do  I  know  you  are  not  marrying 
me  for  my  money?  He — If  it  comes  to  that, 
how  do  I  know  you  are  not  marrying  me  to 
reform    me  ? — Boston    Transcript. 

"I  understand  you  have  quit  playing  poli- 
tics." "Never  did  play  it,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "With  me  politics  was  always 
business   and   hard  work." — Washington   Star. 

Judge — Are  you  positive  the  prisoner  is  the 
man  who  stole  the  horse?  Witness — I  was, 
your  honor,  till  that  lawyer  cross-examined 
me.  He's  made  me  feel  I  stole  it  myself. — 
Life. 

Colonel — Didn't  you  hear  me  give  the  com- 
mand lo  fix  bayonets?  Private — Yes,  colonel, 
but  my  bayonet  is  all  right;  there's  nothing 
wrong  about  it  to  be  fixed. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

"Much  bothered  with  tramps  out  your  way  ?" 
"I  was  until  I  tacked  up  a  sign  on  my  gate." 
"Ah  !  'Beware  the  dog,'  I  suppose."  "Oh,  no. 
Simply  'Farm  help  wanted.'  " — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Bacon — They  say  that  the  life  of  a  piano  is 
about  twelve  years.  Egbert — Yes,  but  I  know 
people  who  try  to  knock  the  life  out  of  one 
in  a  good  deal  less  time  than  that. — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

First  German  Statesman  (apprehensively) — 
Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  this  re- 
ported German  invasion  ?  Second  Ditto 
(gloomily) — There  are  millions  in  it. — Balti- 
more American. 

"Have  you  a  wife?"  inquired  a  British 
Tommy  of  a  boche  he  had  captured.  "Nein," 
replied  the  German.  "Nine !"  gasped  the 
Britisher  in  amazement.  "Lumme,  where's 
your  iron  cross,   man?" — New    York   Globe. 

"Do  you  believe  the  weather  is  indicated 
by  the  moon?"  "Looks  that  way  sometimes, 
stranger,"  replied  the  man   who   evidently   did 


"LEAVE  WELL  ENOUGH  ALONE" 

— Old  English  Proverb 

tj  People  used  to  believe  that.  Times 
have  changed,  however,  and  improve-  < 
ment  is  the  watchword  of  the  world. 
In  the  old  days  a  secret  box  or  a  safe 
of  some  sort  were  considered  ample 
protection  for  documents  and  jewels. 

<J  Today  the  thinking  men  and  women 
know  better — use  a  safe  deposit  box 
— the  only  safe  place.  Such  a  box  can 
be  rented  at  the  Crocker  Safe  De- 
posit Vaults  for  as  little  as  $4  a  year. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sis. 

UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


not  want  to  be  bothered.  "Mostly  when  you 
can't  see  the  moon  it's  cloudy,  and  when 
you  can  it  has  cleared  up."  —  Washington 
Star. 

"De  man  dat  talks  too  much,"  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "ain'  satisfied  wif  wastin'  his  own 
time.  He  wants  to  stop  work  foh  as  large 
an    audience    as    possible." — Washington    Star. 

Friend — You  had  a  very  fashionable  au- 
dience, didn't  you?  Pianist — Yes;  at  one 
time  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the 
room   who  was   listening. — Boston    Transcript. 

Irate  Lady — This  clothes-line  as  I  bought 
last  night  you  said  was  a  all-British  line. 
Shopkeeper — Yes,  madam.     Irate  Lady — Well, 


it's    broke    twice    and    let    me    washing    down. 
A    Tndenburg   line   I   calls  it. — Tid-Bits. 

"U-'hen  it  comes  to  useless  professions, 
yours  is  the  most  useless  of.  all,"  said  the 
barber  to  the  sculptor,  "for  a  sculptor  merely 
makes  faces  and  busts."  "Yes,"  retorted  his 
friend,  "and  the  barber  curls  and  dyes.' 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

"What  is  your  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween a  patriot  and  a  politician  ?"  "A  pa- 
triot," replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "is  rever- 
ently grateful  for  all  his  country  does  for 
him.  A  politician  brags  about  what  he  is 
going  to  do  for  his  country."-  -Washington 
Star. 
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The  Governorship. 

The  contest  for  the  governorship  has  resolved  itself 
into  a  race  between  Governor  Stephens  and  Mayor 
Rolph.  The  other  candidates  in  the  field  have  been 
losing  ground  steadily,  and  while  a  popular  vote  may 
always  be  prolific  in  surprises  it  is  not  likely  that  their 
showing  will  be  a  very  serious  one.  The  choice  prob- 
ably lies  between  the  acting  governor  and  the  mayor 
of  San  Francisco. 

The  voter  who  is  anxious  for  the  stability  of  the 
state  government  should  have  no  difficulty  in  making 
up  his  mind.  His  vote  should  be  given  unhesitatingly 
to  Governor  Stephens.  We  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  his  administrative  ability  and  we  know  also 
the  precise  sort  of  government  that  we  might  expeel 
from  his  opponent.  It  would  be  a  government  of 
truckling  subservience  to  every  combination  of  votes 
strong  enough  to  be  formidable,  and  of  servile  docility 
to  the  labor  organizations,  who  might  then  be  regarded 
as  in  full  and  undisputed  control  of  the  state  adminis- 
tration. To  say  that  the  present  time  is  one  of  ex- 
ceptional gravity  is  almost  a  commonplace,  but  it  ought 
to  be  said  because  it  is  so  conspicuously  true.  The 
quality  of  the  state  government,  of  all  state  govern- 
ment, is  no  longer  a  matter  of  purely  local  importance. 
1  here    are    no    longer    any    purely    local    importances 


anywhere.  The  only  true  interests  are  national  in- 
terests, and  no  vote  ought  to  be  cast  even  for  the  most 
obscure  official  without  anxious  heed  to  its  national 
significance.  California  is  doing  its  part,  industrially, 
economically,  and  in  every  other  way.  to  sustain  the 
hands  of  the  national  government  in  the  world  struggle 
that  has  been  forced  upon  it.  There  are  few  other 
states  having  a  geographical,  a  maritime,  importance 
in  the  war  equal  to  that  of  California,  or  with  a 
coast  line  that  so  lends  itself  to  the  vital  activities  of 
the  war.  An  importance  such  as  this  brings  with  it 
immense  responsibilities  and  difficulties,  and  they  should 
be  met  with  a  broad  vision,  with  a  sense  of  national 
obligation,  and  with  an  indifference  to  the  narrow  self- 
interests  of  petty  ambition.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  mean  men,  for  little  men,  for  men 
whose  only  anxiety  is  to  shift  their  sails  to  catch 
every  breath  of  public  favor  and  applause.  Governor 
Stephens  has  filled  his  present  position  with  dignity 
and  with  a  sense  of  national  duty.  He  ought  to  he 
continued  in  it.    He  is  by  far  the  best  man  in  sight. 


Health  Insurance. 

Among  recent  importations  from  Germany  that  have 
unfortunately  escaped  the  Allied  blockade  is  a  scheme 
for  the  compulsory  health  insurance  of  wage-earners. 
It  is  to  be  submitted  at  the  November  election,  and 
although  we  do  not  know  the  extent  of  its  adhesion 
to  the  German  model  its  origin  and  its  spirit  are  in- 
delibly marked  upon  it.     It  was  "made  in  Germany." 

If  the  amendment  passes  it  will  be  considered  as 
a  mandate  to  legislate.  No  matter  how  carefully  the 
law  is  framed — and  no  law  is  framed  carefully  in 
California — it  will  draw  a  line,  which  will  become 
a  caste  line,  between  the  wage-earner  and  all  others, 
between  those  who  are  to  be  compulsorily  insured  and 
those  who  are  to  be  exempt.  The  cost  of  the  project 
will  be  twenty-seven  million  dollars  a  year  at  least, 
or  forty-five  million  dollars  a  year  at  most.  It  will 
create  a  vast  mechanism  which  will  at  once  become  a 
political  mechanism.  It  will  demand  the  services  of 
thousands  of  officials  who  will  be  appointed  in  the 
usual  way.  It  will  take  its  place  as  one  more  incubus 
on  the  industrialism  of  the  state. 

These  are  the  bare  facts,  and  they  are  so  evil  that 
their  presentation  should  be  conclusive.  None  the  less 
we  shall  find  the  busybodies  of  a  pernicious  paternalism 
hard  at  work  to  persuade  the  wage-earner  that  here  at 
last  is  the  road  to  the  health,  wealth,  and  happiness 
that  are  his  due.  Politicians  of  the  type  of  Mayor 
Rolph  will  give  the  scheme  their  benediction,  and  with 
the  usual  slaverings,  not  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
good,  but  because  they  foresee  vast  storehouses  of 
patronage  upon  which  they  can  draw  for  thejr  own 
benefit.  Doubtless  we  shall  also  hear  in  jubilation 
from  the  social  uplifter,  who  will  welcome  a  pleasure 
so  after  his  own  heart,  and  one  that  will  hasten  the 
day  when  we  shall  all  be  labeled,  ticketed,  scheduled, 
and  classified  in  the  way  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
German  policeman. 

The  wage-earner — and  most  of  us  are  wage  -earners 
in  one  form  or  another — would  do  well  to  watch  this 
little  game  with  some  attention.  Compulsory  health 
insurance  means  that  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  dis- 
abled worker  will  be  borne  by  the  state  and  by  the 
employer,  each  contributing  a  share  upon  some  unde- 
fined ratio.  It  means  that  the  employer  will  take  good 
care  to  hire  ho  one  urhose  health  is  at  all  under  susJ 
picion.  and  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
this  respect  from  medical  records,  seeing  lhat  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  means  also  a  compulsory 
medical  examination.  The  vigilance  of  the  employer 
will  be  directed  also  to  the  family  of  the  wage-earner, 
since  the  family  is  to  participate  in  the  supposed 
benefits.     No  matter  how   speciously   this   mischievous 


nonsense  is  recommended  to  us  it  means  inevitably 
that  every  wage-earner  in  weak  health  or  who  has 
weak  health  in  his  family  will  be  blacklisted.  Th- 
employer  will  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  ordinary 
insurance  company,  which  takes  good  care  to  avoid 
undue  risks  by  accepting  only  those  who  have  clean 
bills  of  health  from  a  medical  examiner. 

But  for  the  odium  now  attaching  to  the  name  oi 
everything  German  we  should  doubtless  be  told  that 
this  precious  scheme,  or  something  much  like  it,  had 
been  tried  in  Germany  and  had  proved  satisfactory. 
Even  if  this  were  true  it  would  be  no  argument  for  its 
application  to  California.  A  good  many  things  are 
satisfactory  to  Germans  that  would  poison  us — thank- 
Heaven.  But  it  does  not  happen  to  be  true.  Some 
little  time  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was 
a  widespread  complaint  in  Germany  against  this  very 
sort  of  paternalism  in  the  matter  of  health  insurance. 
It  had  proved  too  strong  even  for  the  German  stomach, 
which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  German  sociologists  told 
us  that  it  w:as  debauching  the  public  conscience,  that 
malingering  had  become  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  that 
bribery  of  health  and  accident  officials  was  a  public 
scandal.  They  said  that  it  had  widened  the  breach 
between  employers  and  employed,  and  had  created  a 
constantly  enlarging  class  to  whom  no  one  would  give 
work.  The  repeal  of  these  laws  was  then  being  mooted 
throughout  Germany,  but  apparently  this  is  no  deter- 
rent to  the  busybodies  whose  idea  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise is  a  community  in  which  everv  citizen  is  under 
the  perpetual  supervision  of  an  inspector  and  in  which 
the  policeman  is  the  household  deity. 


Help  for  Siberia. 

Intervention  in  Russia  has  now  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  An  Allied  force,  including  a  solid  Ameri- 
can representation,  has  been  landed  at  Vladivostock. 
With  it  goes  a  relief  commission,  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  this  latest  example  of  the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet 
glove  will  prove  effective.  Perhaps  there  might  have 
been  a  little  more  iron  in  the  glove  with  advantage, 
but  this  will  be  proved  or  disproved  by  time.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  who  probably  knows  more  about  Russia  than 
any  man  living,  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  fore- 
cast the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  Russia.  It  i~  a 
mind  constitutionally  incapable  of  seeing  any  relation 
between  cause  and  effect,  a  mind  that  is  a  bundle  of 
inconsistencies  and  incoherencies.  a  mind  that  is  un- 
predictable in  its  operations.  Russia  abolishes  capital 
punishment  upon  the  ground  of  its  cruelty,  and  forth- 
with plunges  into  a  saturnalia  of  massacre.  Russia 
overthrows  the  autocracy,  proclaims  the  universal  reign 
of  justice,  and  instantly  accepts  a  regime  of  ferocious 
tyranny  comparable  only  with  that  of  Nero.  These 
portents  are  strange  enough,  but  they  become  still 
stranger  when  we  realize  that  their  inconsistency  is 
not  apparent  to  the  Russian  mind.  But  let  us  hope 
that  it  will  at  least  see  the  difference  between  the  Ger- 
man invader,  who  comes  into  the  country  as  a  bloody- 
minded  brigand  intent  only  upon  theft  and  arson,  and 
the  Allied  invaders,  who  come  with  food  and  shoes  ami 
who  are  pledged  to  the  hilt  to  go  home  again  with 
nothing  in  their  hands. 

The  Allied  armies,  which  are  not  likely  to  consisl  of 
more  than  about  25,000  men,  are  not  intended  to  under- 
take a  campaign  against  Germany.  Their  chief  mission 
is  to  hold  Vladivostock  and  to  prevent  Germany  from 
establishing  herself,  directly  or  indirectly,  as  an  Asiatic 
power  and  as  the  transpacific  neighbor  of  the  United 
States.  Another  mission  of  nearly  equal  importance  i-. 
to  rescue  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  and  to  provide  '. 
rallying  point  for  loyal  Russians  and  Siberians.  Pie  it 
remembered  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  are 
fort  against  the  Germans  in  Siberia  and 
almost  incredible  valor  they  have  been  doi 
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and  unaided.  Their  destruction  would  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  Allied  cause  because  it  would  be  due  not  so  much 
to  the  incapacity  of  the  Allies  as  to  their  delays  and 
timidities,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  that  is  not  likely  now  to 
be  incurred.  In  Siberia  we  see  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  two  armies  of  liberated  prisoners,  nominally  upon 
the  same  side,  and  now  making  war  upon  one  another, 
while  Russia  looks  on  apathetically.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks were  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  Russia.  So 
were  the  Germans  who  are  now  fighting  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  Siberia.  The  Germans  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Soviets,  but  apparently  it 
has  not  been  worth  much  to  them  in  a  military  way, 
since  the  Czecho-Slovaks  have  battled  their  way  steadily 
and  victoriously  through  Siberia.  None  the  less  theil 
plight  is  a  grave  one  and  must  continue  to  be  until 
the  Allied  forces  at  Vladivostock  can  make  their  in- 
fluence felt. 

It  is  not  entirely  from  a  spirit  of  benevolence  toward 
Russia  that  American  troops  have  been  sent  into  Si- 
beria. Benevolence  has  played  its  part,  but  it  is  prop- 
erly combined  with  self-interest.  If  Germany  is  allowed 
to  establish  herself  in  Russia  she  will  emerge  from  the 
war  infinitely  richer  and  more  powerful  than  when  she 
entered  it.  Every  commercial  and  military  aim  that 
she  ever  entertained  will  be  in  a  fair  way  to  accom- 
plishment. She  will  have  inexhaustible  products  and 
markets,  and  she  will  have  the  Russian  nation  from 
which  to  equip  her  new  armies.  There  is  only  one  way 
in  which  she  can  be  checkmated  and  that  is  by  stimu- 
lating the  Russian  people  to  do  it.  And  if  we  may- 
judge  from  events  in  Siberia  and  in  the  Ukraine  we 
may  reasonably  believe  that  great  things  are  pending 
and  that  the  eastern  front  may  again  become  a  reality. 


Ralph  Chandler  Harrison. 

With  the  death  of  the  Honorable  Ralph  Chandler 
Harrison.  California  is  called  on  to  lament  the  passing 
of  the  last  of  that  great  galaxy  of  jurists  whose  bril- 
liance shed  such  lustre  upon  her  name.  Of  that  galaxy 
at  once  come  to  mind  such  names  as  Stephen  J.  Field. 
Jackson  Temple.  Hall  McAllister,  Samuel  Wilson,  and 
John  B.  Felton.  Judge  Harrison  was  their  contempo- 
rary and  friend. 

His  temperament  forbade  him  from  shining  in  fo- 
rensic advocacy.  His  mental  equipoise  was  too  exact, 
his  intellectual  honesty  too  keen,  to  permit  him  ever  to 
attempt  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reasoning. 
It  was  as  a  wise  and  upright  counselor  and  as  a  just, 
fearless,  and  learned  judge  that  Judge  Harrison  earned 
and  merited  his  great  distinction. 

Xo  state  suffered  more  than  did  California  from  the 
unsettled  and  disturbed  condition  of  her  land  titles,  and 
no  city  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  did  San 
Francisco.  Judge  Harrison  was  for  years  associated 
with  Mr.  Jarboe  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  the  firm 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  highest  authority  upon  all 
these  questions.  Few  indeed  are  the  titles  to  land  in 
San  Francisco  which  at  one  time  or  another  did  not 
pass  through  the  hands  of  Judge  Harrison  for  analysis, 
correction,  and  clearance.    • 

In  1890  Judge  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  state  and  served  the  full  period  of  twelve 
years.  Following  that  he  became,  by  appointment,  pre- 
siding justice  of  the  newly  created  Court  of  Appeal  for 
this  district.  Besides  his  great  legal  attainments  he 
brought  to  his  judicial  work  a  rare  scholarship  and  his 
opinions  stand  as  models  of  fine  and  clear  English. 

A  great  man  has  passed;  but  he  has  left  for  our 
memories  and  for  his  monument  a  life  record  of  high 
and  pure  service  for  his  fellow-men. 


Socialism  and  Germanism. 

An  organization  calling  itself  the  Socialist  party  has 
just  emitted  a  characteristic  bray  from  Chicago  in 
denunciation  of  any  attempt  to  sustain  the  Czecho- 
slovaks or  interfere  with  the  sacred  mission  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  There  are,  of  course,  many  Socialists  who 
have  sternly  discountenanced  the  German  sympathies 
of  their  extremist  comrades,  but  the  only  way  they  can 
do  so  is  by  severing  their  connection  with  their  re- 
spective organizations.  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that 
thes  •  rabid  and  poisonous  people  should  place  them- 
selves upon  record.  There  are  a  good  many  minds  that 
ire  sorely  confused  by  the  economic  blandishments  of 
Si  .ialism,  but  that   are  not  in  the  least  confused  by 

<  v  nanism.  They  now  have  an  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize the  extent   to  which  evil  communications  corrupt 


good  manners.  Socialism  will  lose  immeasurably  by  its 
identification  with  a  pacifism  that  is  no  more  than  a 
convenient  cloak  for  pro-Germanism. 

There  are  some  simple-minded  people  who  find  it 
hard  to  explain  the  sympathy  between  the  ultra-Ger- 
manist  and  the  Socialist.  That  there  is  such  a  sym- 
pathy is  evident  enough  in  all  the  Allied  countries  of 
the  world.  But  there  is  no  mystery  about  it.  Social- 
ism is  practically  the  same  thing  as  Germanism,  with 
the  substitution  of  a  new  economic  base  that  would 
make  only  for  a  new  madness.  Both  of  them  imply  a 
state  regulation  of  every  detail  in  life,  and  this  in 
its  turn  implies  the  omnipresent  policeman  standing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  omnipresent  inspector.  The  German 
state  is  the  Socialist  ideal.  He  does  not  wish  to  have 
it  changed.  He  wants  to  take  it  over  as  a  going  con- 
cern, and  to  shift  it  bodily  to  a  new  foundation.  Cer- 
tainly he  does  not  wish  to  abolish  militarism,  although 
he  may  prefer  on  the  whole  to  do  his  massacres  with  a 
mob,  like  the  Bolsheviki. 

But  for  the  Bolsheviki  we  might  be  still  in  doubt  as 
to  the  practical  ideals  cherished  by  the  ultra-Socialist. 
We  might  still  be  deceived  by  his  smooth  chatter  about 
human  rights.  He  invites  us  to  look  at  the  deeds  of  the 
Bolsheviki  as  a  practical  expression  of  his  own  ideals, 
and  what  we  see  is  a  hideous  and  calculated  cruelty  on 
the  true  German  type,  a  reign  of  terror  modeled  faith- 
fully on  the  true  German  plan,  and  an  elaborated 
tyranny  that  must  bring  the  flattery  of  imitation  to  the 
German  mind.  We  need  not  therefore  be  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  sympathy  shown  by  Socialists  toward  Ger- 
manism. They  need  it  in  their  business,  and  the  slaves 
will  go  with  the  estate. 


The  School  System. 

The  November  election  will  bring  with  it  the  oppor- 
tunity to  place  the  school  system  of  San  Francisco  on 
a  basis  of  economy  and  efficiency.  No  price  is. too  high 
to  pay  for  good  schools,  but  there  is  no  combination 
so  unendurable  as  that  of  extravagance  and  incompe- 
tence. 

Under  the  present  system  we  have  a  board  of  educa- 
tion consisting  of  four  members  who  are  appointed  by 
the  mayor  and  who  receive  $3000  a  year  for  their 
services.  We  have  also  a  superintendent  of  schools 
who  is  elected,  and  whose  office  is  therefore  a  political 
one  and  subject  to  political  influence.  The  charter 
amendment  to  be  submitted  in  November  provides  for 
an  unpaid  board  of  education  consisting  of  seven  mem- 
bers instead  of  four,  but  they  will  be  appointed,  as  at 
present,  by  the  mayor.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
will  then  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  and 
his  authority  will  thus  devolve  directly  from  the  mayor, 
who  is  elected  by  the  people  and  is  responsible  to  them. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are  obvious,  just  as  ob- 
vious as  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  We  have  now 
a  division  of  educational  authority  between  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Each 
can  paralyze  the  power  of  the  other.  And  the  former 
is  appointive  and  the  latter  is  elective. 

A  position  such  as  that  of  superintendent  of  schools 
ought  not  to  be  elective.  No  other  consideration  than 
that  of  educational  efficiency  ought  to  enter  into  it. 
The  board  of  education  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
search  the  country  for  the  best  expert  educator  whose 
services  are  available.  To  demand  of  a  superintendent 
of  education  that  he  shall  clamor  for  votes  and  comply 
with  all  the  rules  of  the  vote-getting  game  is  a  prac- 
tical bar  to  a  high  efficiency. 

There  is  no  reason  why  members  of  a  board  of  educa- 
tion should  be  paid,  seeing  that  the  best  men  are  avail- 
able without  pay.  Out  of  forty-six  of  the  largest 
American  cities,  thirty-nine  pay  nothing  for  these 
offices,  and  they  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  full  and 
competent  service  upon  those  terms.  San  Francisco 
can  do  the  same. 

If  the  present  system  were  an  efficient  one  there 
would  be  no  desire  to  change  it.  But  it  is  not  efficient 
so  long  as  there  is  the  present  diversion  of  autlioritv 
and  so  long  as  we  are  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
best  men  by  demanding  political  qualifications  in  prefer- 
ence to  educational. 


Editorial  Notes. 

One  of  our  sapient  supervisors  with  a  watchful  eye 
upon  the  gallery  is  of  opinion  that  street-cars  should 
be  free  to  all.  Of  course  they  should.  Also  railroad 
cars.     And  while  we  are  about  it,  why  not  include  the 


telegraph  and  the  telephone?  And  how  about  gas  and 
water?  Why  pay  for  postage  stamps?  They  are  all 
public  utilities,  and  their  indefensible  imposts  could, 
and  should,  be  swept  away  in  a  moment  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  vote.  Indeed  the  vista  becomes  more 
enticing  the  more  we  look  at  it.  Why  pay  for  any- 
thing? Bread  and  cheese  is  much  more  of  a  public 
utility  than  street-cars  and  should  be  similarly  freed 
from  the  disgraceful  burden  of  price.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  only  direct  road  to  the  millennium,  ask  a 
supervisor.  

There  are  some  ultra-democratic  souls  who  are  look- 
ing askance  at  the  medals  and  decorations  bestowed  by 
European  royalties  upon  American  soldiers.  General 
Pershing  has  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  Gen- 
eral Bliss  the  Order  of  St.  Michael.  Admiral  Sims 
was  offered  an  Order  of  some  kind,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  declined  it  for  unspecified  reasons.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  these  Orders  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted. It  was  formally,  and  sensibly,  authorized  by 
Congress  when  the  matter  was  first  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  These  decorations  are  intended 
as  a  mark  of  admiration  for  gallant  conduct,  and  they 
seem  to  have  been  given  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to 
merit.  They  imply  no  caste  distinction  nor  anything 
unworthy  of  democratic  soldiers.  They  are  an  honor 
to  their  recipients  and  the  honor  is  shared  by  the 
nation.  

Without  attempt  to  survey  the  field  of  the  candidates 
who  are  about  to  submit  their  claims  to  the  popular 
verdict  there  is  one  name  in  particular  that  should 
commend  itself  to  the  voter  who  is  anxious  to  appre- 
ciate merit  at  its  true  value  and  to  perpetuate  services 
that  have  been  tested  and  proved.  It  is  the  name  of 
Judge  James  V.  Coffey,  who  seeks  reelection  as  judge  of 
the  superior  court  and  who  ought  to  receive  it.  Judge 
Coffey  has  been  on  the  bench  for  a  great  many  years 
and  his  record  is  absolutely  without  reproach.  No 
scandal  has  ever  touched  him  nor  has  his  high  integrity 
ever  been  questioned.  He  has  performed  his  difficult 
duties  with  unfailing  dignity  and  he  has  won  a  general 
commendation  that  ought  now  to  be  expressed  at  the 
polls. 

«■■ 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Eschscholtzia. 

San   Francisco.  August   19,    1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Kill  the  Hun  name  "Eschscholtzia." 
Do  it  now.  By  legislation  put  it  on  the  ballot  next  state  elec- 
tion. Look  at  it:  "Eschscholtzia" — thirteen  letters,  of  which 
a  bunch  of  nine  are  consonants  and  pronounced  it  sounds 
like  a  sneezing;   translated,   means  ashwood. 

Our  beautiful,  romantic  golden  poppy,  of  which  we  are  all  so 
proud,  and  our  state  floral  banner  is  chafing  under  the  Ger- 
man name  it  bears.  Before  the  war  it  was  tolerated,  but  now 
it  is  impossible  to  stand  the  flouting  of  "Deutschland  iiber 
alles"  in  California  any  longer.  Eschscholtz  was  no  Cali- 
fornian,  no  American,  had  no  claim  to  recognition ;  it  was 
forced  on  him.  Like  the  government  of  the  United  States 
took  down  the  statue  of  Wilhelm  the  Great  in  Washington 
and  put  it  away  as  a  memento  non  grata,  so  we  should  put 
Eschscholtzia  away  as  a  nomen  non  grata.  When  we  sing  the 
praise  of  our  California  poppy,  calling  it  Eschscholtzia,  it  is 
no  more  appropriate  than  it  would  be  to  sing,  "My  country 
*tis  of  thee,  sweet  land  of  Germanee,"  or  instead  of  "Home, 
Sweet  Home."  sing  "Heim,  Sweet  Heim."  Our  golden  poppy 
is  sits  generis,  indigenous  to  California,  and  the  only  yellow 
poppy  known.  It  grows  all  over  California,  on  hill  and  dale, 
and  grows  without  culture,  so  needs  no  "Kultur"  name.  Give 
it  a  name  determining  Eschscholtzia  for  all  times,  a  name  we 
can  be  proud  of.  The  original  Spanish-speaking  Indians  ot 
California  call  it  Amapoles,  Spanish  for  poppy.  If  we  added 
Aureo,  golden,  we  would  have  a  phonetic  name,  Amapoles 
Aureo,  with  the  accent  on  the  O,  or  call  it  Latin  papaver 
California,    which    will    determine    it    botanically. 

Very  truly  yours,  James  B.   Clifford. 


The   Dark  People. 

New  York,  July  II,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Relying  on  the  essential  fair-minded- 
ness of  the  Argonaut,  I  know  I  can  depend  on  you  to  print 
at  once  the  following  corrections  of  certain  misstatements 
made  in  your  review  of  my  Russian  book,  "The  Dark  People." 
Of  your  reviewer's  opinion  of  my  book  I  of  course  have 
nothing  to  say,  but  he  makes  certain  statements  of  fact  that 
I  feel   should  be  set  right. 

Your  reviewer,  to  begin  with,  says  that,  "There  is  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  broad  generalizations  or  any  lack  of  assurance 
in  analyzing  national  characteristics."  In  reply  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  sentence  on  Page  X  of  my  preface : 
"I  can  only  give  glimpses,  the  vivid  impressions  that  I  had 
of  the  main  elements  in  it  all — the  forces,  problems,  hopes, 
and   dreams,    all   interbound   and  interacting." 

Your  reviewer  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  my  ignorance  of 
Russian  conditions.  He  implies  that  I  spent  but  a  few  weeks 
in  Russia,  without  ever  "having  been  there  before,  and  that 
I  relied  solely  on  "an  inefficient  interpreter."  The  facts  in 
the  case  are  otherwise.  I  made  ray  first  trip  to  Russia  in 
1905.  spending  several  months  at  that  time,  and  since  then 
through  many  Russian  friends  I  have  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  movements  there.  On  my  last  Russian  journey  of 
four  months  I  relied,  not  on  one,  but  on  four  interpreters — 
one  belonged  to  the  Bolsheviki,  another  to  the  Mensheviki,  the 
third  was  a  cadet,  and  the  fourth  belonged  to  no  party  at  all 
I  was  traveling  with  an  American  who  had  spent  many  years 
in  Russia  studying  the  radical  movements  there.  But  I  relied 
for  my  information  still  more  on  my  many  Russian  friends, 
including  such  well-known  leaders  as  Kropotkin,  Tschaikovsky, 
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arid  Katherine  Breshkovsky,  all  of  whom  speak  English.  With 
Breshkovsky  I  had  corresponded  for  years  during  her  Si 
berian  exile.  I  had  long  talks  with  her  and  with  Tschaikovsky 
last  summer  and  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Kropotkin's  home, 
to  which  came  leaders  of  many  different  factions. 

Your  reviewer  gives  only  one  example  of  my  ignorance  of 
conditions  in  Russia.  "No  better  illustration,"  he  says,  '"can 
he  sighted  as  showing  the  superficiality  of  his  method  and 
his  dependence  on  an  inefficient  interpreter  than  the  fact  that 
he  names  among  the  political  parties  in  Russia  the  Bolsheviki 
and  the  Maximalists,  indicating  that  he  does  not  know  that 
they  are  one  and  the  same  and  that  Bolsheviki  is  simply  the 
Russian  translation   of  the  word  Maximalists." 

That  Bolsheviki  is  simply  the  Russian  word  for  Maximalist 
is  true.  But  if  your  reviewer's  knowledge  of  the  Russian 
revolutionary  movement  were  somewhat  deeper  he  would  know 
that  out  of  a  number  of  radical  parties  there  emerged  in  the 
last  twenty  years  two  powerful  revolutionist  factions,  the  So- 
cial Democrats  and  the  Social  Revolutionists  ;  and  that,  as  I 
explained  in  my  book,  the  Bolsheviki  were  the  radical  wing 
of  the  Social  Democrats  and  the  Maximalists  were  the  radical 
wing  of  the  Social  Revolutionists.  Since  I  left  Russia  these 
two  extreme  groups  have  tended  to  draw  together,  but  even 
yet  they  are  by  no  means  one  and  the  same.  One  of  the  men 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  who  returned  from 
Russia  yesterday,  tells  me  that  the  Maximalists  still  cling  to 
their  identity. 

The  reviewer  ends  with  this  statement,  "It  is  profoundly 
disquieting  to  learn  that  an  important  department  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Information,  that  of  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  Russia,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  so  imperfectly  equipped  for  the  task  as  the  author  of  a 
book  like  'The  Dark  People.'  "  To  allay  your  reviewer's  un- 
easiness I  may  state  that  the  work  of  this  bureau  for  Russia 
is  by  no  means  wholly  in  my  hands,  but  is  being  carried  on 
by  men  here  and  also  over  there,  both  Russians  and  Americans, 
who   are  thoroughly   acquainted   with  that  country. 

In  view  of  the  misstatements  above,  I  know  I  can  rely  on 
you  to  set  this  matter  right  by  a  very  prompt  publication  of 
this  letter.  Sincerely  yours,  Ernest   Poole. 


A  Matter  of  Taste. 

Berkeley,  August  13,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  accord  with  the  majority  of  your 
subscribers,  who  admire,  appreciate,  and  value  your  editorials 
generally,  to  my  mind  that  one  under  the  title  "A  Matter  of 
Taste"  in  your  issue  of  August  10th  does  not  exhibit  your 
usual  discrimination,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  in  order  to  express 
dissent  from  your  view  that  a  grave  offense  against  good 
taste  has  been  committed  by  the  articles  of  Dr.  Davis  ap- 
pearing under  the  caption  "The  Kaiser  As  I  Knew  Him  for 
Fourteen  Years,"  when  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  the 
persons  concerned  are  taken  into  proper  account. 

Moreover,  these  articles,  fairly  accurate  in  statement  of 
facts,  1  believe,  have  an  educative  value  of  considerable 
importance  to  every  one,  and  Heaven  knows  this  country  has 
needed  and  still  needs  to  be  educated  and  fully  awakened  to 
all   that  it   faces. 

I  see  no  reason  why  disparagement  of  "ex-ambassadors,  ex- 
exchange  professors,  and  ex-dentists"  should  be  implied  by 
coupling  them  with  "ex-hairdressers  and  other  miscellaneous 
repatriates."  American  dentists  stand  as  the  very  foremost 
leaders  in  the  science  and  practice  of  their  profession,  and 
what  is  there  unworthy  in  the  pursuance  of  this  profession 
abroad  by  a  few  of  them  ?  The  relations  of  Dr.  Davis  with 
his  patients,  the  Kaiser  included,  were  not  those  of  friend- 
ship. They  were  not  even  of  a  sacred  nature.  And  if  these 
piratical  swashbucklers,  the  Kaiser  and  his  followers,  chose  to 
brag,  to  bluster,  and  to  threaten  his  country  and  to  reveal 
lo  him,  even  upon  invitation  and  encouragement  to  do  so, 
something  of  their  inner  purposes  against  the  world  I  fail 
to  find  reason,  ethical  or  other,  why  Dr.  Davis  should  not  dis- 
close the  information  that  came  to  him,  not  only  to  our  gov- 
ernment, but  to  the  whole  people  of  this  country. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  most  Americans  for  a  long  period 
felt  and  declared  that  we  had  no  quarrel  with  the  German 
people  at  large,  our  quarrel,  to  the  end  of  a  terrible  punish- 
ment which  only  can  partially  satisfy  the  demand  of  simple 
justice,  supposedly  being  with  those  leaders — large  in  num- 
ber— who  have  with  devilish  design  brought  the  world  to  its 
present  pass.  Is  it  not  of  advantage  to  all  of  us,  to  all 
peoples,  to  have  dispelled  our  ignorance,  our  child-like  dis- 
belief that  after  centuries  of  progress  in  civilization  and  hu- 
manities a  nation  could  revert  by  its  choice  to  more  hideous 
barbarities  than  were  exercised  during  its  tribal  life?  And 
is  there  not  a  long  record  of  unspeakable  atrocities,  con- 
vincing us  against  our  wills  that  a  great  number  of  the  people 
of  Germany  are  willingly  led  to  these  things  by  their  lust  of 
appetite  and  of  gain  ? 

Then  the  more  knowledge  we  can  find  of  the  true  nature  of 
our  enemy,  through  that  obtained  by  many  years  of  association 
with  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Davis,  and  in  all  other  ways, 
the  better  for  us,  the  better  for  the  day  of  reckoning  and  of 
the  ending  of  war  forever.  Charles  E.  Bancroft. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Both  Dickens  and  Thackeray  varied  their  styles  of 
handwriting  at  different  periods  in  their  lives.  Thack- 
eray began  with  a  heavy  sloping  hand,  and  changed 
it  to  one  that  was  upright,  finer  and  more  elegant  as 
well  as  much  easier  to  read.  He  said  that  if  other 
sources  of  income  failed  him  he  could  write  the  Lord's 
Prayer  on  his  thumb  nail.  Dickens  used  to  write  a 
large  sprawling  hand  in  his  younger  days  when  a  jour- 
nalist (says  the  London  Observer).  He  ended  with  a 
rather  small  cramped  style,  which  was  all  the  more 
difficult  to  read  because  he  was  fond  of  writing  in  blue 
ink  on  blue  paper  and  making  a  great  number  of  inter- 
lineations. The  flourishes  at  the  bottom  of  his  signa- 
ture increased  in  thickness  and  number  with  years,  a 
fact  that  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Dickens' 
vigor  also  grew,  for  the  late  Professor  Dowden  speaks 
of  "that  superabundant  vitality  which,  when  he  wrote 
the  name  'Charles  Dickens,'  produced  such  a  whirl  of 
flourishes  before  the  pen  could  rest." 


The  Chinese  were  the  world's  pioneer  producers  and 
users  of  tin  and  bronze.  The  first  came  from  China,  as 
far  as  is  known,  and  China's  part  in  the  Bronze  Age 
must  have  been  a  very  important  one.  It  is  said  that 
the  Chinese  "prospected"  the  Malay  tin  mines.  They 
were  there  very  early,  and  both  the  Chinese  miners  and 
the  British  East  India  Company  first  carried  the  Straits 
tin  to  China  for  smelting.  And  to  this  day  upwards  of 
60  per  cent,  of  the  Straits  tin  is  said  to  be  mined  by 
Chinese  enterprise. 


Germany  has  made  no  greater  mistake  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  than  when  she  left  her  vital  interests  in  the  east,  so 
nearly  within  her  grasp  and  secured  only  by  a  treaty,  in 
charge  of  a  corporal's  guard,  and  turned  westward  to  crush 
her  enemies  in  France  and  Flanders.  It  was  said  at  the  time 
that  Hindenburg  was  bitterly  opposed  to  leaving  the  bird  in 
the  hand  in  order  to  pursue  the  very  problematical  bird  in 
the  bush,  and  that  he  either  retired  to  his  tent  to  sulk  or  was 
sent  there  by  the  will  of  the  Crown  Prince,  whose  ambitions 
he  had  tried  to  thwart.  Germany  could  have  remained  on  the 
defensive  in  the  west,  at  least  for  so  long  as  might  be  neces- 
sary for  the  complete  subjugation  of  Russia  and  for  the  reap- 
ing of  the  reward  that  only  Russia  offered.  It  would  have 
been  very  difficult  to  dislodge  her  from  her  fortified  positions. 
She  could  have  held  them  with  the  forces  that  she  then  had, 
and  without  transferring  any  large  number  from  the  east. 
She  could  hardly  have  believed  that  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk  represented  a  true  conquest  of  Russia,  or  that  a 
"scrap  of  paper"  would  be  a  guarantee  of  the  permanent 
quiescence  of  the  Russian  people.  She  might  have  made  that 
treaty  a  real  thing  if  she  had  had  the  political  sense  to  do  so. 
She  might  have  conciliated  the  Russian  nation  and  created  a 
flood  of  popular  emotion  favorable  to  herself.  It  is  so  easy  to 
do  this  sort  of  thing  in  Russia.  The  proverbial  "kind  words" 
would  have  been  effective,  and  then  there  would  have  been 
hardly  a  limit,  to  the  concessions  that  Russia  would  have 
made.  But  Germany  does  not  understand  that  sort  of  state- 
craft. As  Maximilian  Harden  tells  us,  her  only  demand  on 
a  submissive  people  is  "down  on  your  knees."  The  treaty 
itself  was  an  outrage,  but  Germany  violated  the  treaty  in- 
stantly and  impudently.  She  continued  her  invasions,  and 
with  the  accompaniment  of  insult,  torment,  and  massacre. 
And  then,  after  inflicting  upon  Russia  every  outrage  that  her 
malign  stupidity  could  suggest,  she  marched  back  to  the  west- 
ern front  under  the  delusion  that  Russia  would  remain  in 
the  mud  into  which  she  had  been  stamped.  Russia,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  Germany's  main  hope  of  reward  from  the  war. 
Russia  gave  her  the  road  to  Asia  that  was  the  only  thing  for 
which  she  began  the  struggle.  And  with  the  prize  almost 
within  her  hands  she  left  it  practically  unguarded  in  order 
that  she  might  pursue  the  phantom  in  the  west. 


Germany  is  now  discovering  that  Russia  is  still  uncon- 
quered,  and  that  there  is  no  victory  to  her  credit  either  in  the 
east  or  in  the  west.  The  armies  that  she  might  have  employed 
to  give  reality  to  her  eastern  gains  have  been  shattered  in 
France,  while  Russia  herself  is  manifestly  preparing  with 
Allied  help  to  repudiate  the  treaty  and  to  eject  the  invader. 
Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  front  there  is  hardly 
a  point  where  Germany's  weak  grip  is  not  being  loosened, 
and  she  has  now  neither  the  men  nor  the  influence  to 
strengthen  it.  Allied  forces  in  the  far  north,  on  the  Murman 
coast,  are  moving  slowly  southward,  and  Germany  is  com- 
pelled to  call  upon  the  pacific  Finns  to  stop  them.  At  Arch- 
angel there  is  another  Allied  force,  also  moving  southward. 
The  Czechu-Slovak  force  is  in  practical  control  of  the  Siberian 
railroad,  and  the  frenzied  appeals  of  the  Bolsheviki  are  re- 
ceived with  apathetic  indifference  by  the  Siberian  people,  who 
look  upon  the  Slav  invaders  as  friends,  and  not  as  foes.  The 
Bolsheviki  themselves  are  tottering  to  their  downfall.  At 
the  eastern  end  of  the  railroad,  four  thousand  miles  from 
Petrograd,  an  Allied  army1 — Americans,  English,  and  Japanese 
— is  accumulating  for  the  support  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and 
as  a  bar  to  the  eastward  advance  of  German  influence.  Si- 
beria has  declared  her  independence  and  her  hostility  to  Ger- 
many, and  loyal  Siberians  and  Russians  are  flocking  to  the 
aid  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  Farther  south  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine,  maddened  by  exploitation  and  massacre,  are  arming 
themselves  to  expel  the  marauding  Germans,  and  an  outbreak 
may  be  expected  at  any  moment.  Still  farther  south,  in  Rou- 
mania,  we  find  the  German  commanders  professing  their  in- 
ability to  send  even  the  smallest  aid  to  their  comrades  in  the 
west  on  the  ground  that  Roumania  can  not  be  left  unwatched. 
Bulgaria  has  been  deserted  by  the  king,  and  is  restive  and 
mutinous.  And  finally  we  have  a  British  force  making  its 
appearance  in  the  Caucasus  from  Persia,  and  seizing  the  oil 
wells  in  conjunction  with  the  revolting  Armenians.  Thus  we 
find  the  fires  of  war  blazing  up  afresh  upon  the  eastern  front, 
while  Germany,  ruefully  regarding  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk, 
is  left  to  realize  the  value  that  she  herself  placed  upon  "scraps 
of  paper."  She  might  have  consolidated  her  eastern  gains 
either  by  force  or  by  conciliation.  She  withdrew  her  main 
forces  and  left  only  the  memory'  of  brutalities  in  its  place. 
And  conciliation  is  an  art  that  she  despises. 


If  Germany  had  triumphed  in  her  western  offensive  she 
would  of  course  have  triumphed  in  the  east  also,  for  there 
would  then  have  been  no  Allied  armies  in  the  east  to  oppose 
her,  or  to  reconstitute  the  eastern  front  by  offering  their  sup- 
port and  sympathy  to  Russia.  She  would  then  have  been  in 
time  to  turn  round  and  to  complete  her  eastern  work.  But 
it  was  a  fearful  risk  to  take,  and  the  fates  have  gone  against 
her.  She  can  not  now  turn  back  to  Russia  without  a  western 
retreat  that  would  be  wholly  and  finally  calamitous  to  her. 
The  forces  that  she  brought  from  the  east  have  been  con- 
sumed. She  has  been  forced  to  the  utmost  possible  economy 
of  her  man  power.  She  asked  for  twenty  divisions  from 
Austria,  and  she  received  two.  She  has  been  rigorously  weed- 
ing out  the  men  of  fighting  age  from  all  pacific  employments. 
Captured  documents  signed  by  Ludendorff  himself  impress  the 
need  of  economy  upon  commanders  in  the  field.  If  she  were 
to  evacuate  the  whole  of  the  Amiens  salient  it  would  so 
shorten  her  line  as  to  give  her  once  more  a  mobile  force,  but 
even   then    she   would   have  no   men   ti   spare    for   Russia.      If 


she  were  to  fall  back  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse  it  would  give 
her  a  much  larger  force  still.  But  Germany  has  to  consider 
ever  more  and  more  the  effect  of  retreat  upon  her  population. 
That  she  is  desperately  anxious  upon  this  point  is  shown  by 
the  studious  falsification  of  her  bulletins  that  so  far  have 
given  practically  no  hint  of  her  reverses  in  Picardy,  and  that 
have  even  represented  her  defeat  upon  the  Marne  as  a  vic- 
tory. There  was  a  time  when  German  war  bulletins  were 
impeccable,  but  they  have  become  a  tissue  of  evasions  and 
falsifications,  eloquent  of  a  loss  of  morale  among  her  civilian 
population.  It  would  be  far  from  correct  to  represent  the 
eastern  front  as  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  but  it  is  in- 
dubitably improving.  Russia  is  no  longer  abject.  She  is 
feeling  the  stimulation  of  Allied  sympathy  and  aid.  She  no 
longer  belongs  to  Germany,  and  the  miseries  certain  to  come 
to  her  with  the  winter  should  serve  finally  to  arouse  her  to 
the   magnitude   of   her   mistake. 


Napoleon  once  said  that  the  science  of  strategy  consisted  in 
finding  out  what  your  enemy  intended  to  do  and  in  preventing 
him  from  doing  it.  We  may  apply  this  to  the  statecraft 
of  war  as  well  as  to  the  movements  of  armies.  Only  as  we 
understand  the  definite  aims  with  which  Germany  began  the 
war  can  we  estimate  her  progress  toward  its  conclusion.  Ger- 
many made  war  upon  the  Allied  natious  of  the  world  in  order 
that  she  might  dominate  Asia,  establish  an  Asiatic  empire,  and 
draw  upon  the  east  for  new  and  colossal  armies.  Her  suc- 
cess is  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  she  has  ad- 
vanced upon  this  path.  There  is  no  other  test  than  this,  and 
we  can  not  too  much  impress  our  minds  with  this  central 
fact  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  snares  of  the  peace  pleas  that 
Germany  is  about  to  promulgate.  She  would  willingly  have 
avoided,  or  rather  postponed,  a  war  with  the  western  powers 
if  they  would  have  consented  to  allow  her  to  march  eastward 
undisturbed.  She  is  now  at  war  with  the  western  powers  be- 
cause they  have  interposed  themselves  between  her  and  Asia. 
Germany  in  Asia,  and  with  her  shadow  upon  India,  Africa, 
?nd  China  would  have  had  only  to  command  and  to  be  obeyed. 
There  could  have  been  no  resistance  to  such  a  power  as  that. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Germany  began  her  war  upon 
Serbia.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  she  allied  herself  with 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  It  was  for  this  reason,  and  also  to  give 
her  control  over  the  Danube,  that  she  provoked  Roumania 
into  war.  The  Drang  nach  Osten  is  as  much  her  cardinal 
policy  today  as  it  was  four  years  ago.  But  her  plans  were 
compulsorily  modified  by  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  by  the  Brit- 
ish advance  northward  into  Mesopotamia,  and  by  the  crum- 
bling of  Turkey.  Thenceforth  Russia  was  to  take  the  place 
of  Serbia  and  Roumania,  of  which  the  German  tenure  had 
become  uncertain,  and  from  which  the  gains,  too,  had  become 
uncertain  through  the  British  advance  northward  from  Egypt 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  Russia  offered  lo  Germany  not  only 
the  coveted  road  into  Asia,  but  the  immeasurable  wealth  of 
her  fields  and  mines.  The  advantages  to  Germany  of  the 
Russian  collapse  were  not  confined  to  the  removal  from  the 
field  of  the  Russian  armies.  That  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  least  of  the  advantages,  and  without  a  realization,  of  this 
we  can  in  no  way  estimate  the  deeper  import  of  the  war. 
The  collapse  of  Russia,  her  ultimate  and  actual  subjection  to 
Germany,  would  mean  that  Germany  had  won  her  goal,  that 
she  was  the  master  of  Asia,  that  she  had  become  a  Pacific 
Ocean  power  and  the  neighbor  of  America,  with  naval  bases 
and  submarine  stations  just  across  the  ocean.  She  would 
not,  it  is  true,  have  won  that  goal  by  the  route  originally 
intended,  through  Serbia  and  Bagdad,  but  she  would  have 
won  it  by  an  even  better  route,  and  one  that  would  carry  her 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 


With  these  considerations  in  view  it  is  easy  to  estimate 
the  distance  between  Germany  and  her  intended  triumph. 
Here  we  have  a  yardstick  that  will  measure  all  her  political 
and  military  roads.  Germany  will  have  won  the  war  to  the 
exact  extent  that  she  is  able  to  dominate  Russia  and  the 
Balkans,  and  to  make  for  herself  a  road  through  Russia 
into  Asia.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  two  obstacles  to 
that  triumph.  The  first  is  the  resistance  of  Russia,  and  of 
course  Russia  includes  Siberia.  The  second  is  the  resistance 
of  the  Allied  armies  in  the  west,  which,  in  the  deepest  of  all 
meanings,  are  fighting  to  eject  Germany  from  Russia.  It 
would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  now 
fighting  for  nothing  else.  If  Germany  were  thoroughly  and 
finally  beaten  in  the  west,  if  she  were  reduced  to  unconditional 
surrender,  she  would  then  be  in  no  position  to  make  any  de- 
mand for  a  free  hand  in  the  east.  Short  of  that  desirable 
consummation  she  would  be  in  a  position  to  do  so.  If  she 
can  do  so  successfully  she  will  have  won  the  war.  Evidently 
we  can  not  remain  indifferent  to  the  events  that  are  now 
transpiring  in  Russia.  The  Allied  armies  there  may  be  nu- 
merically small,  and  the  Russian  people  may  have  lost  much 
of  the  glamour  that  belonged  to  them  while  their  mighty 
armies  were  in  the  field.  We  may  be  inclined  to  look  apa- 
thetically upon  the  struggles  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  although 
they  have  accomplished  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  heroism  of 
which  history  has  any  record.  But  if  these  various  agencies 
are  reconstituting  the  eastern  front,  if  they  are  snatching 
Russia  at  the  eleventh  hour  from  between  the  jaws  of  Ger- 
many, they  are  doing  something  of  immeasurable  significance, 
and  equal  in  importance  to  anything  thr-t  is  being  done  in  the 
west.  Their  success  means  the  taking  from  Germany  of 
everything  that  she  hopes  to  gain,  a  proof  to  Germany  that  she 
is  fighting  in  vain.  We  are  also  able  to  measure  the  mistake 
of  Germany  in  withdrawing  her  troops  from  Russia  under 
the  conviction  that  Russia  has  been  so  far  bli 
she  could  be  trusted  to  lie  quiet  until  the  time 
come  to  swallow  her.  But  we  are  by  no  mean- 
wood    so    far   as    Russia   is   concerned.     The    futilitf. 
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tions,  and  timidities  of  the  Allies  have  enabled  Germany  to 
get  a  long  start.  We  have  sent  commissioners  who  have 
made  admirable  speeches  that  not  one  Russian  in  a  thousand 
has  ever  heard  of.  Germany,  on  her  part,  flooded  Russia 
with  agents  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  who  have  made  no 
speeches,  but  who  have  conversed  at  street  corners.  None 
the  less  the  situation  is  visibly  improving.  At  least  we  know 
that  the  conquest  of  Russia  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  that  there  is  as  yet  no  open  road  across  Russia  for  the 
German  legions  nor  an  enforced  welcome  in  Russia  for  the 
German    recruiting   officers. 


Germany  has  shot  her  military  bolt  in  the  west,  and  it  has 
failed.  She  has  been  worsted  in  two  great  trials  of  strength, 
and  the  inferiority  of  her  armies  has  been  established.  She 
has  been  outwitted  by  French  generals,  and  she  is  now 
under  no  misapprehensions  as  to  the  ability  of  American  sol- 
diers to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  to  destroy  twice  their  weight 
of  German  soldiers  after  they  have  crossed  it.  She  may 
make  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  her  position — or  to  seem 
to  do  so — and  to  regain  the  initiative,  but  she  has  no  longer 
the  slightest  hopes  of  victory.  It  is  a  matter  rather  of  mathe- 
matics than  of  conjecture.  If  she  was  not  able  to  hold  her 
place  in  the  Marne  salient,  if  she  can  not  now  hold  her  place 
in  the  Picardy  salient,  she  has  no  real  hopes  of  a  military 
success  anywhere.  She  has  prodigally  consumed  her  reserves, 
and  she  can  not  replace  them.  She  has  retired  in  fairly  good 
order  from  the  salients  that  she  has  lost,  hut  she  has  now  no 
army  with  which  she  can  fight  a  battle  of  the  first  magnitude 
unless  it  be  a  battle  of  extended  retreat.  If  she  provokes 
another  combat — and  she  may  do  so  in  the  north  against  the 
British  around  Ypres — it  will  not  be  with  a  military,  but  a 
political  objective.  With  a  constant  eye  to  an  absurd  and 
childish  psychology  she  is  unwilling  to  make  peace  proposals 
except  on  a  basis  of  something  that  can  pass  muster  as  a 
military  victory.  But  already  the  spirit  of  her  new  "will  to 
peace"  is  making  itself  felt  throughout  the  world.  We  see 
its  early  effects  in  the  attitude  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Arthur 
Henderson,  who  are  plaintively  concerned  lest  some  olive 
branch  should  pass  unnoticed  and  ungrasped.  The  speech  of 
Von  Kuhlmann  in  which  he  said  that  Germany  could  not 
expect  a  military  victory,  the  subsequent  speech  of  the  chan- 
cellor in  which  he  disavowed  any  intention  to  retain  Bel- 
gium, were  the  calculated  forerunners  of  an  appeal  to  the 
sentiment  and  emotionalism  of  the  world  that  may  be  found 
to  be  much  stronger  than  we  now  anticipate.  Italy  has  given 
us  an  example  of  what  such  an  appeal  can  do,  and  of  course 
we  may  attribute  the  collapse  of  Russia  to  the  same  cause. 
France  might  have  been  seriously  affected  by  her  defeatists 
but  for  the  resolution  of  French  statesmen  and  the  victories 
of  French  armies.  In  the  new  peace  offensive  that  has  now 
begun  we  may  expect  to  see  an  offer  to  Italy  of  all  the  terri- 
torial restitutions  that  she  has  claimed.  We  may  expect  to 
see  some  sort  of  an  offer  to  France  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  at 
least  something  that  may  be  mistaken  for  an  offer.  The 
democracies  of  the  world  will  be  asked  if  they  are  prepared 
to  pour  out  the  lives  of  their  sons  in  order  to  prevent  a  Ger- 
man influence  over  Russia  that  will  be  painted  as  a  sort  of 
glorified  beneficence.  To  what  extent  will  there  be  a  popular 
recognition  of  what  a  German  influence  over  Russia  actually 
implies?  But  of  course  we  need  not  anticipate  a  submission 
to  German  blandishments  of  this  kind.  They  come  too  late. 
The  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk  stands  as  a  warning  of  the  fate 
that  awaits  any  nation  that  is  willing  to  parley  with  Germany 
in  the  gate.  But  the  strain  will  be  a  severe  one.  It  will  call 
forth  all  the  pacifism  that  has  been  scotched  but  not  killed, 
and  all  the  pro-Germanism  that  lurks  under  a  hundred  in- 
sidious forms,  and  that  will  make  its  subtle  appeal  to  the 
credulous  and  the  unwary.  But  the  energy  of  Germany's  peace 
appeal  will  be  in  precise  proportion  to  her  despair.  She  has 
been  beaten  and  she  knows  it.  She  knows  that  before  the 
arrival  of  next  spring  the  American  army  alone  and  unaided 
will  be  able  to  throw  her  out  of  France  and  Belgium.  She 
knows  that  her  whole  commercial  future  is  trembling  in  the 
balances,  and  that  it  is  easily  in  the  power  of  the  Allies  to 
condemn  her  to  commercial  death,  to  throttle  her  with  their 
tariffs  even  more  effectually  than  with  their  navies.  Her 
peace  proposals  will  be  put  forward  with  a  realization  that 
they  constitute  her  last  card,  and  if  her  enemies  share  in  that 
realization  they  will  know  that  they  have  only  to  stand  firm 
for  a  short  time  longer  and  that  the  future  of  the  world 
will  then  be  for  their  determination  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples  for  which   they  have  been   fighting. 

San  Francisco.  August  21,   1918.  Sidney  Corvx. 


An  engineer  suggests  the  wearing  of  straw  hats  with 
stiff  brims  for  those  employed  in  and  around  electrical 
stations.  It  seems  that  the  straw  hat  is  far  superior  to 
a  felt  hat  from  the  safety  standpoint;  for  should  the 
head  come  accidentally  in  contact  with  lives  wires,  the 
rim  of  the  hat  or  the  crown  prevents  injury  and  gives 
the  necessary  warning.  The  same  holds  good  when 
working  around  steam  pipes.  In  a  recent  accident, 
where  a  man  unconsciously  came  in  contact  with  a 
13,000-volt  line,  he  would  have  been  protected  had  he 
worn  a  straw  instead  of  a  felt  hat. 


The  largest  submarine  cable  in  the  world  has  just 
been  completed  across  Raritan  Bay  between  Eltingville, 
Statin  Island,  and  Keansburg,  New  Jersey,  by  the  New 
Vorx  Telephone  Company.  It  is  nearly  five  miles  and  a 
hal/  long  and  contains  seventy-four  pairs  of  wires. 

mam 

'ea  requires  a  rainfall  of  sixty  inches  and  irrigation 
wii  not  serve  in  lieu  thereof,  as  a  somewhat  humid  at- 
losphere  is  needed. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Dr.  Eva  Harding  of  Topeka,  Socialist  candidate  for 
United  States  senator  from  Kansas,  joined  the  So- 
cialists a  year  ago  in  the  fight  they  were  making  against 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  alleged  profiteering  in  ne- 
cessities during  the  war  period. 

Mme.  Polovtsev,  who  is  working  with  Kerensky's 
secretary  in  establishing  a  centre  in  London  for  dis- 
tribution of  accurate  news  regarding  affairs  in  Russia, 
is  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  She  was  formerly  vice- 
president  of  the  municipal  council  of  Peterhof. 

John  Henry  Kirby  of  Houston,  Texas,  who  directs 
the  production,  storage,  and  distribution  of  lumber  foi 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  has  owned  and  de- 
veloped huge  tracts  of  timber  in  Texas,  as  well  as  ad- 
ministered investments  of  northern  capitalists  in  the 
same  kind  of  property  ever  since  1886.  The  corpora- 
tion which  he  largely  owns  and  wholly  manages  turns 
out  about  350.000.000  feet  of  lumber  a  year,  and  owns 
more  than  10,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber. 

Luther  C.  Bateman,  who  has  been  named  by  the  Non- 
partisan League  of  Maine  as  its  gubernatorial  candi- 
date in  the  coming  September  election,  has  been  thrice 
a  candidate  of  the  People's  Partv  for  the  governorship 
—in  1902,  1904,  and  1906.  He  also  led  the  Maine  dele- 
gation at  the  People's  Party  National  Convention  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  the  time  when  William  Jennings 
Bryan  first  ran  for  the  presidency,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  opposing  the  candidacy  of  Arthur  Sewall  of 
Bath,  Maine,  for  the  vice-presidency. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  sheriff  of  Greater  New  York  and 
candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  is  a  Manhattan  en- 
thusiast. It  is  told  of  him  that  one  day  when  the  con- 
stitutional convention  was  deep  in  the  debate  on  home 
rule  Seth  Low,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cities, 
tried  to  convert  him  to  the  committee's  plan.  "Why,  it 
gives  cities  a  larger  measure  of  home  rule  than  they 
have  in  California  itself,"  Low  declared.  "I  don't  give 
a  rap  about  what  they  have  out  there,"  was  Al  Smith's 
quick  retort.  "I  would  rather  be  a  lamp-post  on  Park 
Row  than  governor  of  California." 

General  Sukhomlinoff  of  Russia  is  now  penniless, 
and  is  a  hall  porter  at  a  Bolsheviki  government  office, 
while  his  wife  is  selling  programmes  at  a  Petrograd 
cinema  theatre.  As  minister  of  war  General  Sukhom- 
linoff was  responsible  for  the  supply  of  munitions  to  the 
Russian  army,  and,  as  the  revelations  of  his  trial 
showed,  he  kept  the  army  short  of  shells.  His  wife's 
name  figured  prominently  in  the  affair,  and  it  seems 
clear  that  the  general  was  animated  by  the  desire  to 
make  as  much  money  as  possible  in  order  to  gratify 
Mme.  Sukhomlinoff's  extravagances. 

Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  who  was  made  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington,  for  purchase  and 
supply,  to  act  during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Edward 
R.  Stettinius,  is  vice-president  of  the  Railway  and 
Light  Securities  Company  of  Boston  and  director  of 
many  railway,  traction,  light,  and  power  companies. 
He  was  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  as  rep- 
resentative of  large  manufacturing  interests.  Later  he 
was  legal  adviser  to  the  United  States  War  Industries 
Board  and  was  sent  to  Europe  as  a  member  of  the  mis- 
sion headed  by  Colonel  House. 

Sir  Laming  Worthington  Evans,  who  has  succeeded 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  as  British  minister  of  blockade,  has 
for  some  years  been  prominent  in  parliamentary  circles 
owing  to  his  wide  and  technical  knowledge  of  trade 
and  economics.  Five  years  before  entering  Parliament 
in  1910  as  Conservative  member  for  Colchester,  he  was 
called  to  serve  upon  the  board  of  trade  committee  for 
the  reform  of  the  company  law,  and,  after  winning  the 
seat,  as  a  member  of  the  opposition  benches,  proved  one 
of  the  most  expert  and  helpful  critics  of  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  national  insurance  bill  during  its  passage 
through  the  House  of  Commons  in  1911. 

Sir  Joseph  Jonas,  the  mayor  of  Sheffield,  England, 
who  was  convicted  of  communicating  with  the  enemy, 
was  born  at  Bingen-on-the-Rhine.  He  sat  in  the  Shef- 
field city  council  as  a  Liberal  for  a  number  of  years. 
In  1905  he  was  lord  mayor,  and  in  that  year  when 
King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra  visited  the  city  he 
was  knighted.  He  was  the  first  German  consul  in 
Sheffield,  being  appointed  in  1892.  During  his  lord 
mayoralty  he  received  from  the  Kaiser  the  Order  of 
the  Prussian  Crown.  He  interested  himself  greatly  in 
technical  education  in  Sheffield.  He  gave  up  his  Ger- 
man nationality  in  1872,  and  became  a  naturalized 
Britsh  subject  three  years  later. 

General  Omar  Bundy,  who  is  credited  with  having 
sent  the  dispatch  in  response  to  an  order  from  a  French 
general  superior  to  him.  during  an  engagement  in 
France,  in  which  he  was  in  command  of  the  Second 
Division  of  United  States  troops,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  unendurable  that  the  United  States  flag  should  be 
forced  to  retire,  is  a  native  of  Indiana  who  has  led  a 
long  and  active  career.  He  served  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Sioux  Indians  in  South  Dakota  in  1890-91 ; 
participated  in  the  battle  of  El  Caney,  Cuba,  July  1, 
1898,  and  at  the  siege  of  Santiago;  went  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  1899;  operated  against  insurgents  and  ladrones 
until  July,  1900;  was  inspector-general.  Department  of 


Visayas,  1900-1;  provost-marshal  Iloilo,  1901-2;  on 
duty,  general  service,  1902-5;  in  the  Philippines,  1905-7; 
commanded  one  of  the  columns  in  the  assault  on  the 
Mnro  stronghold  at  Mt.  Dajo,  Join,  March,  1906.  He 
has  been  commanding  the  Second  Division,  A.  E.  F..  in 
France  since  June.  1917. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Jock  of  Hazeldean. 
"Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  Indie? 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
I'll    wed  ye   to   my   youngest   son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride: 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,   ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock   of   Hazeldean. 

"Now  let  this  wilfu'  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale  ; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha", 

His   sword  in  battle  keen" — 
But   aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock   of   Hazeldean, 

"A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor   braid   to   bind   your   hair. 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managed  hawk, 

Nor   palfrey    fresh   and   fair ; 
And  you  the  foremost  o'  them  a' 

Shall    ride    our    forest-queen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa' 

For  Jock   of   Hazeldean. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tide, 

The  tapers  glimmer'd  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  bride, 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there  : 
They  sought  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha' ; 

The  ladie   was  not  seen  ! 
She's  o'er  the   Border,   and  awa' 

\\  i'   Jock    of   Hazeldean.— ;>;/-    Walter   Scott. 


Dream  Tryst. 
The  breaths  of  kissing  night  and  day 

Were  mingled  in  the  Eastern  Heaven, 
Throbbing  with   unheard   melody 

Shook   Lyra   all   its   star-chord    seven, 

When   Dusk  shrunk  cold  and  Light  trod  shy, 
And  Dawn's  gray  eyes  were  troubled  gray. 
And   souls  went  palely   up   the   sky 
And  mine  to  Lucide. 

There  was  no  change  in  her  sweet  eyes 

Since  last  I  saw   those  sweet  eyes  shine  ; 
There  was  no  change  in  her  deep   heart 

Since  last  that  deep  heart  knocked  al  mine. 
Here  eyes  were  clear,   her  eyes  were   Hope's 

Wherein  did  ever  come  and  go 
The   sparkle   of   the    fountain   drops 
From    her   sweet   soul    below. 

The  chambers  in  the  house  of  dreams 

Are   fed  with   so   divine   an  air- 
That  Time's  hoar  wings  grow  young  therein, 
And  they   who  walk  there  are  most   fair. 
I  joyed  for  me,  1  joyed  for  her, 

Who  with  the   Past  must  girt  about 
Where  our  last  kiss  still   warms  the   air, 

Nor  can  her  eyes  go  out. — Francis   iiiompson. 


The  Loss  of  the  "  Birkenhead." 
Right   on  our  flank  the  crimson  sun  went  down  ; 

The   deep   sea   roll'd    around    in   dark    repose; 
When,    like   the   wild   shriek    from   some   captured   town, 
A  cry  of  women  rose. 

The  stout  ship  Birkenhead   lay   hard  and   fast, 

Caught   without   hope  upon   a  hidden   rock; 
Her  timbers  thrill'd   as  nerves,   when   through   them   pass'd 
The  spirit  of  that  shock. 

And  ever  like  base  cowards,  who  leave  their  ranks 

In  danger's  hour,   before   the  rush  of  steel, 
Drifted  away  disorderly  the   planks 

From  underneath  her  keel. 

So  calm   the  air,    so   calm  and   still   the   flood. 

That  low  down  in  its  blue   translucent  glass 
We  saw   the  great  fierce  fish,   that  thirst   for  blood, 
Pass  slowly,  and  then  repass. 

They  tarried,   the  waves  tarried,   for  their  prey! 

The  sea  turn'd  one  clear  smile!     Like  things  asleep 
Those  dark  shapes  in   the  azure  silence  lay, 
As  quiet  as  the  deep. 

Then   amidst   oath,   and  prayer,    and   rush,   and   wreck. 

Faint   screams,    faint  questions   waiting  no   reply, 
Our  Colonel  gave  the  word,  and  on  the  deck 
Form'd  us  in  line  to  die. 

To   die  1 — 'twas  hard,    whilst   the  sleek  ocean  glow'd 

Beneath  a  sky  as  fair  as  summer  Mowers  : — 
All   to    the   boats!   cried    one: — he    was,   thank   God, 
No  officer  of  ours  ! 

Our   English   hearts  beat  true: — we  would   not   stir: 

That  base  appeal   we  heard,   but   heeded   not : 
On  land,  on  sea,   we  had  our  Colors,   sir. 
To  keep  without  a  spot ! 

They  shall  not  say  in  England.'that  we  fought 

With  shameful  strength,  unhonored  life  to  seek  ; 
Into  mean  safety,  mean  deserters,  brought 
By  trampling  down  the  weak. 

So  we   made  women  with  their  children  go, 

The  oars  ply  back  again,   and  yet  again; 
Whilst,  inch  by  inch,   the  drowning  ship  sank  low. 
Still  under  steadfast  men. 

— What    follows,    why   recall  ? — The   brave   who    died, 

Died  without  flinching  in  the  bloody  surf, 
They  sleep  as  well  beneath  that  purple  tide 
As   others   under   turf : — 

They  sleep  as  well!   and,   roused   from   their  wild  grave, 

Wearing  their  wounds  like  stars,  shall   rise  again, 
Joini-heirs   with   Christ,   because  they  bled  to   save 
His  weak  ones,   not  in  vain. 

— Francis  Hastings  Doyle. 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  INTERVALS. 


Lieutenant  Jean    Giraudoux    Writes  a  Distinctively    French 
Book  About  the  War. 


French  war  books  are  distinctly  different  from  those 
that  come  from  other  nationalities,  but  perhaps  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  only  the  best  among  them  are  se- 
lected for  English  translation.  The  number  of  these 
French  war  books,  whether  translated  or  not,  seems  to 
be  far  less.  The  French  soldier  does  not  usually  write 
of  his  experiences  unless  he  is  conscious  of  the  literary 
ability  to  do  it  properly.  The  English-speaking  soldier 
is  often  indifferent  to  the  literary  ability  so  long  as  his 
experiences  are  sufficiently  noteworthy.  Perhaps  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  so  many  of  the  latter  are  found  to 
resemble  each  other  so  closely.  Their  narratives  are 
necessarily  somewhat  similar  and  they  are  unmarked 
by  distinctive  literary  styles.  Moreover,  the  French 
books  have  usually  a  note  of  pathos  and  melancholy 
which  is  strikingly  absent  from  the  others. 

We  find  the  perfect  French  war  book  in  this  volume 
by  Lieutenant  Jean  Giraudoux,  admirably  translated 
by  Elizabeth  S.  Sergeant.  The  author  gives  us  a  series 
of  war  impressions  and  he  has  a  wide  perspective. 
Here  we  have  a  landscape,  or  a  scrap  of  conversation, 
or  a  glimpse  of  a  battlefield,  of  a  body,  of  a  wounded 
man.  We  seem  to  survey  the  panorama  of  his  memory 
with  all  its  reliefs.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  picture 
of  a  camp  scene  at  Aspach : 

Devaux  is  in  a  bad  humor;  he  has  nothing  but  a  card  from 
his  wife,  whom  he  married  just  before  he  left;  she  really 
might   have  written   him   a   letter.      He   manages,   however,   to 


themselves  with  two  extra  weapons,  for  they  had  made  it 
with  the  two  guns  of  the  dead.  Stealthily  they  put  them 
down  on  a  neighboring  stack.  Then  they  go  off,  and  nobody 
is  left  with  Dollero  but  the  stray  horse,  which  comes  near, 
snuffs,  goes  off  again,  hopeless  of  understanding  the  death  of 
an  infantryman.     .     .     . 

A  man  killed.    .     .     .    My  war  is  over. 

After  the  fight  comes  the  rescue  of  the  wounded,  or 
as  many  of  the  wounded  as  can  be  picked  up.  The 
author  is  impressed  by  their  cries,  by  their  entreaties 
not  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  impossible  to  take  them  all, 
and  their  beloved  colonel  must  come  first : 

Now  the  wounded  are  calling  to  us  from  over  beyond  the 
poplars.  The  battlefield  opens  out.  We  form  patrolling 
parties:  later  we  shall  try  to  get  to  some  village.  The  bolder 
spirits  put  the  timid  ones  to  shame,  so  that  it  is  these  latter 
who  lead  the  way.  We  hear  them  talking  as  they  stop  beside 
the   wounded    men  : 

"Don't  make  a  noise.     We're  here.     Do  vou  see  us?" 

••Yes." 

"It's  all  right.     You're  not  frightened  anv  more?" 

"No." 

Away  in  the  distance  we  hear  the  colonel  himself,  answer- 
ing in  that  cadenced  tone  which  is  the  very  voice  of  anguish  : 

"Do  you  feel  badly,  sir?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  we  hurting  vou,  sir?" 

"No." 

And  we  carry  away  as  many  wounded  as  we  can,  as  from 
a  fire,  to  the  rear  of  this  crackling,  smoking  fringe  of  France. 

We  are  off.  Every  Hfty  yards  we  let  the  colonel  rest  a 
little,  and  change  places.  Jeudit,  who  had  lain  close  by  his 
chief's  side  since  he  was  wounded,  obliging  him  to  feign 
death  when  the  Germans  passed,  carries  his  cap  and  his  sword. 
He  takes  entire  charge  of  the  poor  pale  head  :  now  he  sup- 
ports it  with  his  hand,  now  he  makes  a  pillow  of  a  knaps.'ick 
stuffed  with  straw ;  he  wipes  the  colonel's  brow  when  it  is 
hot ;  he  draws  a  hood  over  his  head  when  he  is  cold.  Each 
soldier,  following  Jeudit's  example,  lavishes  his  solicitude  on 
an  arm,  a  hand,  or  a  shoulder,  none  venturing,  in  his  bound- 

The 


steal  a  mattress,   on  which  five  of  us  try  to   sleep.     No   bed- 
bugs, as  we  feared,  but  toward  midnight  a  horse  that  comes  i  less  respect,  even  to  think  of  his  commander  as  a  whole, 
into  the  house  and  snuffs  at  us  ;  he  gets  a  whack  and  stumbles     colonel,  out  of  gratitude,  divides  himself  between  us. 
out.     At  1  o'clock  the  cooks  establish  themselves  in  our  court-         "Jeudit!     My  neck!"' 
yard.      It's    absolutely    no    use    struggling — all    that    we    had  |       "Dollero !      My  arm '" 

managed    to    assemble   in    the    way   of   a   peaceful    conscience,  i       A    big    countryman    stammers    out    a    few    words    which    he 
that  first  essential  of  sleep,  they  banish  with  the  noise  recom-  ;  has  been  getting  ready  ever  since  we  left  the  haystack: 
mended    in    Algiers    for    driving    off    grasshoppers.      I    go    out  ]       "Everything's    going    finely,     sir ;     everything's    going    first 
and  sit  down  by  their  campfire ;  not  the  fire  where  their  coffee  i  rate!" 

is  boiling,  but  their  feu  de  luxe,  their  extra  fire — they  always  '  !  stand  it  no  longer.     Off  we  go,  by  bicycle,  toward  the  poplars 

build  two  fires,  as  if  they  were  making  an  ellipsis,  not  doing  I  The  colonel  wanders  in  his  mind  as  they  carry  him.  that  line  the  road  to  Nogeon,  pedaling  frantically.  It  is 
the  cooking.  Three  or  four  soldiers  were  there  already,  some  i  He  complains  of  the  cold  and  a  soldier  gives  up  his  as  though  a  dam  had  given  way  before  us.  Infantrymen, 
leaning  over   the  flame,   the  rest  turning  their  backs,    for  the  |  cloak       JJe    asks    that    the    windows    be    shut    and    he    is     str*PPe(*  to  trie  waist  and  mounted  on  stray  horses  they  have 

The  fire  hurts  his  eves 


fear  of  offering  a  better  mark,  drive  away  the  less  seriously 
wounded,  as  from  a  raft  at  sea.  Some  have  stripped  off  their 
greatcoats  and  march  along  in  their  shirtsleeves,  hoping  that 
the  Germans  will  not  fire  on  them.  Above  all  the  groans  a 
loud  cry  rings  out ;  a  wounded  man  has  been  hit  a  second 
time,  and  so  there  is  a  jet  of  fresh  blood,  a  fresh  vivid 
scream  amid  all  this  dull  whimpering. 

The  field  hospital  is  a  terrible  sight.  The  author 
wonders  why  every  man  who  announces  the  loss  of  a 
comrade  invariably  couples  the  name  with  that  of  some 
other  comrade  who  has  not  been  lost.  It  must  be  some 
mysterious  and  instinctive  search  for  compensation: 

Here  we  are  back  at  the  field  hospital  once  more.     On  the 
very  first   stretcher  lies   Courtois,    uur  reserve  sergeant-major. 
\\  e   stop  while   he   has  a   word  with   Chalton.    the   active   ser- 
geant-major,   who    talks    down    at   him    without   bending   over, 
for  he   has  a   bullet   in   his  eye.      "This   is  death   to   sergeant- 
majors  !"    they    say,    trying    to    laugh  ;    then    Courtois,    shot 
through    the    lung,    begins    to    worry    about    himself,    and    asks 
j  pointed  questions   to   which   we  reply  in  vague  terms,    for  we 
!  know    that    soldiers    all    about    us,    with    shattered    legs    and 
pierced  vitals,    are   listening  to   every   word.     To    full   a    hun- 
'  dred     men     oxygen     is     being    administered — they     lie     there 
gasping,    far  more  like  lish  pulled  out  of  the  water  than  sol- 
j  diers  withdrawn  from  the  battlefield.     Beneath  their  collapsed 
faces  lie,  withered  and  dead,  the  secrets  that  gave  their  lives 
1  value  :  road-menders  who  think  no  longer  of  roads,  teamsters 
who  have  lost  all   interests  in  their  carts,   frank-visaged   men 
whose  eyes  now  leer.     We  have  questions  to  ask  the  soldiers 
of   our   own   company: 
"What   about  Jalicot  r" 

"He's  all  right ;  but  Vergniaud  has  been  killed." 
"And    Pupion?" 

"All   right,   but   Bereire's   dead." 

Tragic  ransoms,  these  !  What  dead  man's  name  is  thrown 
into  the  balance  against  my  name,  if  any  one  happens  to 
ask   after   me  ? 

Supplies  are  short,  and  the  regiment  receives  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  bread  made  from  wheat  that  never 
saw  the  sun.  The  convoy-supply  officers  have  assumed 
that  one  thousand  out  of  the  two  thousand  complement 
have  fallen  and  therefore  they  have  cut  the  rations  in 
half.  The  men  complain  that  no  newspapers  have  been 
brought  to  them : 

Seven    o'clock.      One    of    the    other    sergeants    and    I    can 


warmth  is  slight,  and  does  not  penetrate  even  halfwav  through  I 

a   man.      In   the   region   of  the   heart   one    stays   frozen.      We  I  assured  that   it   shall   be  done. 

keep  it  up  frugally,  lighting  each  faggot  from  the  faggot  that  I  and  it  is  to  be  put  out : 


is  dying,  so  that  the  pile  may  last  till  morning.  My  drum- 
mer, whose  face  is  illuminated,  is  having  a  discussion  with  a 
soldier  whose  face  is  in  the  shadow;  he  is  winding  up  a 
story  of  which  I  hear  only  the  last  sentences:  "I  kill  him 
with  my  lead  cap" — "He  had  at  least  six  hands" — "His  blood 
was  golden."  .  .  .  These  fellows  must  be  telling  their 
dreams,  unless  the  common  man  has  a  night  language  with- 
out logic  or  humanity.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the  faggot  is  green 
and  smokes  us  out — but  smoke  is  more  or  less  heat.  A  little 
French  star,  quite  still  till  then,  suddenly  begins  to  make 
signals  to  us.  Toward  3  o'clock  a  sergeant-major  comes  by 
to  see  that  the  unnecessary  fires  are  put  out.  In  Paris  they 
extinguish  every  other  gas-lamp,  but  we  don't  obey ;  indeed, 
we  say  nothing  at  all,  and  he  loses  his  temper  when  he  finds 
himself  opposed  by  shadows.  Finally  the  weak  brother  among 
us.  the  man  who  will  kill  wounded  dogs  on  command,  and 
break  confiscated  bottles  of  alcohol,  stifles  our  fire  by  beating 
it  with  a  faggot  he  was  going  to  put  on.  We  stay  by  the 
cinders,  though,  until  they  are  chill,  rubbing  our  fingers  over 
the  last  coals.  Then  dawn  arrives  by  a  door  that  lets  in  a 
sharp  north  wind,  too.  We  turn  up  our  damp  collars,  and  pull 
our  cravats  tighter.  A  cock  crows.  Only  once,  and  day 
comes.     Alsace,  too  ?     We  only  have  to  deny  Alsace  once. 

The  author  describes  the  first  entry  into  battle  of 
his  regiment.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  facial  expres- 
sions that  speak  of  the  soul  within.  He  notices  his 
friends  and  how  they  comport  themselves,  and  a  sud- 
den laugh  comes  as  vividly  as  a  cannon  shot: 

One  last  refuge.  In  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  separating 
the  field  from  the  road,  there  is  a  ravine,  flanked  with  trees 
whose  tops  scarcely  show  above  the  edge.  The  whole  regi- 
ment plunges  into  this  trench  of  young  elm-trees.  Order  to 
halt.  Comrades  meet  again  laughing  and  breathless,  and 
chatter  so  loud  that  the  officers  threaten,  as  they  do  at  the 
manoeuvres,  to  start  again  immediately.  Long  rest.  Some 
wipe  off  their  bayonets,  and  the  liaison  officers  even  sharpen 
their  pencils.  Cans  of  Spanish  mackerel  are  doled  out,  and 
they  pass  around  the  sick-list  on  which  the  soldiers  who 
have  sore  feet  or  toothache  inscribe  their  names — jokingly,  for 
this  is  only  a  claim-book  against  illnesses,  and  they  are  not 
to  see  the  doctor.  Little  civilian  maladies  reappear  for  a 
moment,  and  take  on  important  airs  in  the  dead  angle,  safe 
from  bullets.  A  corporal  shows  everybody  a  gash  he  has  got 
in  the  wrist,  and  the  colonel  congratulates  him  ;  if  the  regi- 
ment were  fighting  a  duel  this  first  blood  drawn  would  leave 
nothing  to  do  but  go  home  again.  Eyes  are  clearer,  lips  more 
finely  moulded,  words  less  coarse,  for  we  all  feel  that  we  gain 
by  presenting  our  souls  and  bodies  to  the  shells  with  as  little 
weight  upon  them  as  may  be.  Between  eyebrows,  lines  are 
etched  and  mingled  like  initials.  Faces  whose  whole  force  one 
covets,  if  one  looks  straight  at  them  :  but  they  turn  away  from 
you.  Men  with  round  chins,  with  very  level  eyes — the  badly 
wounded  of  tonight,  who  so  far  can  only  be  comforted  for 
the  most  trifling  ills :  a  cold  in  the  eye,  a  blistered  foot. 
On  the  most  absent  lips — as  we  shall  see  it  on  the  lips  of  so 
many  of  the  dead — a  cigarette  burns  down  till  it  scorches. 

And  then  there  is  the  first  dead,  tremendous,  epochal. 
The  stage  is  all  set  for  it.  Officers  are  reading  their 
last  letters.  Soldiers  are  examining  their  faces  in  their 
little  mirrors.  They  are  looking  for  bloodstains,  and 
sometimes  a  man  comes  in  and  sits  down  quickly — 
"his  employment  on  the  stage  over" : 

It  has  happened.  Here  is  the  first  one.  Two  soldiers  prop 
him  up  against  the  bank,  and  next  him  the  second  one,  quite 
tiny.  They  change  him  about,  shake  him,  collect  in  him 
for  the  last  time  whatever  is  human.  They  search  his  face  for 
a  resemblance  that  is  already  beginning  to  escape  them  ;  and 
at  the  moment  when  they  most  catch  it,  bare  their  heads.  For 
the  smaller  one,  leaning  over  a  little  farther,  and  growing  a 
little  more  moved,  they  repeat  all  that  they  do  lor  the  bigger  ; 
little  by  little  ihey  abbreviate  their  gestures  as  if  their  final 
aim  were  to  bury  still  a  third  dead,  a  child.  1  he  whistle 
shrills,   and   when  they  break  up  the   stack  of  arms  they   find 


Pitiful  cries  come  to  us  from  out  of  the  darkness  on  all 
sides:  the  city-dwellers  calling  us  by  our  rank,  the  peasants 
beseeching  us  with   dumb  plaints  that  differ  according  to   the 


picked  up,  gallop  along  barebacked  beside  us,  and  instead  of 
entering  into  conversation  we  find  ourselves  racing  with  them. 
Out  in  the  fields  soldiers  are  burying  the  dead  in  broad 
trenches,  placing  them  close  together,  or  separating  them 
widely  according  to  their  ideas  of  what  death  means.  If 
one   of   the   corpses   is   too   tall    for   the   trench,    they   lay   him 


regiment  to  which  they  belong 


the  Loire  country:  those  from  the  north,  "Lo,  Lo .'"  and  the 
Bourbonnais,  "P'oila.  voila!"  I  recognize  my  own  men  by 
these  cries,  which  hold  up  to  us,  as  it  were,  that  which 
is  hurting  them,  "J'oila,  my  shoulder!"  The  colonel  shuH 
ders  to  hear  this  moan  from  a  man  who  is  wounded  in  the 
same  place   as  he   himself. 

"Take   me,   too !''   comes   the   voice. 

"We  can't  do  it,  old  man!" 

"But  you're  taking  somebody  elsel" 

"It's   the   colonel." 

That  gives  them  a  moment  of  resignation.  Whenever  we 
can  we  try  to  come  to  a  halt  close  to  a  wounded  man.  He 
tells  us  all  about  his  bad  luck,  his  wound,  and  when  we  move 
on  he  keeps  silent.  Then,  after  we  have  gone  a  little  way, 
we    hear    him    calling    in    torment: 

"Take  me,  too,  colonel!     Take  me,  too!" 

We  shout  that  we  are  coming  back.  Some  of  them  curse 
us.  Others  innocently  believe  what  we  say,  and  give  us 
directions    for   finding   thein   again. 

"I'm  just  to  the  left  of  the  big  haystack,  near  the  hedge. 
Do  you  see?     I'll  light  a  match  every  now  and  then." 

"Bring  that   man   along,    too,"   says   the   colonel. 

"Very    well,    sir,"    answer    the    men. 

We  leave  him  lying  there,  but  the  colonel  thinks  a  second 
stretcher  is  following  along  behind,  and  in  an  effort  to  be  as 
silent  as  his  soldier,  he  bites  his  lips  the  better  to  repress  his 
anguish.  From  time  to  time  an  alarm  is  given:  a  riderless 
horse  gallops  up  to  us,  but  we  barely  touch  him  before  he  is 
off  toward  the  poplars,  only  to  come  thundering  back  from 
the  German  hands  that  reach  out  for  him.  Wounded  men 
everywhere.  We  feel  glad  when  some  sullen  fellow  refuses 
to  look  at  us,  or  to  answer  our  questions  ;  glad,  too,  if  they 
do  not  call  us  by  name,  as  one  poor  man  has  just  done,  for 
tonight  our  names  seem  more  rawly  sensitive  than  our  hearts. 
Occasionally  we  make  a  detour  which  the  colonel  can  not 
understand ;  it  is  to  avoid  a  corpse,  and  the  big  peasant 
taken,  in  his  emotion,  by  another  spasm  of  optimism,  stam- 
mers out  : 

"Everything's  going  finely,   sir.      It   couldn't  be  better." 

Retreating  soldiers  must  be  stopped,  questioned,  and 
turned  back.  An  unwounded  man  is  found  buried  in 
a  haystack,  his  projecting  feet  betraying  him,  and  he  is 
hauled  out  and  kicked  to  his  duty.  Injured  men  must 
be  aided  to  the  rear: 

Along  the  roadside  lie  yesterday's  wounded,  overtaken  by 
dawn  and  its  shrapnel  before  ihey  could  get  to  cover.  Here 
and  there  a  soldier  helps  himself  along  with  his  rifle,  the 
stock  under  his  arm,  the  muzzle  to  earth.  Groups  of  three, 
their  arms  entwined,  struggle  ahead,  the  most  severely 
wounded  man  in  the  middle.  They  turn  very  slowh  when 
some  one  calls  to  them  :  like  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  they  are 
hampered  and  tormented  by  an  invisible  serpent.  We  pass 
a  mere  boy  of  a  corporal  who  seems  to  have  strange  ideas  as 
to  the  fate  of  a  wounded  man,  for  he  tries  to  give  us  a  letter 
for  his  family.  Over  yonder  lies  a  thread  of  blood  which, 
instead  of  coming  away  from  the  fighting,  leads  toward  it. 
Here  are  two  soldiers  of  my  regiment,  greatly  amused  be- 
cause the  same  bullet  wounded  them  both — one  in  the  head, 
the  other  in  the  foot.  Mourlin  sends  them  into  con\ulsions 
of  mirth  by  asking  what  the  deuce  they  were  doing  together. 
We  pass  a  little  chap,  in  agony,  who  drops  to  his  knees  like  a 
stricken  beast  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  strength,  and 
falls  full  length  on  the  ground.  After  him  a  big  fellow, 
walking  slowly  and  evenly  amidst  all  of  his  limping  com- 
rades, and  taking  infinite  care,  for  he  has  a  bullet  in  his 
lungs.  In  spite  of  this  he  flings  himself  down  when  a  shell 
lands  near  by  :  then,  inch  by  inch,  rises  again,  as  slowly  as 
a  child  grows.  Here  is  a  lieutenant  with  his  skull  laid  Open, 
whose  hand,  groping  for  his  eyeglass,  flutters  near  his  brain. 
Behind  the  haystacks  which  have  been  found  oui  b\  the 
enemy's  artillery  lie  heaps  of  terribly  wounded  men  who,   for 


"Hold,  hold,"  call  the*  men  of  '  in  sidewise  across  the  others,  rather  than  bend  his  knees. 
The  patrols  are  out  scouring  the  country  for  saplings' or  heavy 
timber — according  to  the  strength  of  their  belief  in  God — to 
mark  the  graves,  each  man  returning  with  unhewn  wood  to 
make  a  light  or  heavy  cross.  Little  fires  spring  to  life,  in 
which  they  heat  their  bayonet-points  red-hot  in  order  to  in- 
scribe the  names  of  the  dead  ;  dead  horses,  soaked  with  kero- 
sene, are  blazing ;  sergeant-majors  are  parsimoniously  di& 
tributing  quicklime  and  following  us  with  hostile  eyes,  curious 
to  know  what  business  a  mere  sergeant  may  have  in  front  of 
the  lines.  Motionless  cloud-shadows  stain  the  fields  like 
bruises.  One  and  all  the  men  are  thin,  haggard — reduced  to 
a  strange  common  likeness  by  the  meagre  biblical  diet  they 
have  so  long  endured,  with  its  dry,  monotonous  bread  and 
meat,  meat  and  bread.  The  silence  is  that  deadly,  prehistoric 
calm  that  existed  before  the  friendly  little  animals,  such  as 
cocks,  birds,  and  cats,  had  been  evolved.  High  and  dry  on 
a  hillock,  as  though  left  there  by  a  flood,  lies  an  old  ark  of 
a  cart  its  wheels  shattered;  from  under  it  a  man  with  a  limp 
arm  is  drawn,  poor  lonely  soul.  One  catches  the  metallic 
clink  of  the  identification  discs  which  a  soldier  of  the  En- 
gineering Corps  is  busy  stringing  on  a  shoe-lace,  like  some 
ghastly  Chinese  currency  bartered  for  our  dead.  Yonder  lie 
the  unfamiliar  bodies  themselves,  laid  out  in  a  row,  each 
man  with  a  leg  doubled  up,  or  an  arm  lifted,  or  a  frowning 
eyebrow,  or  a  head  screwed  obstinately  to  the  side,  as  though 
by  prearrangement,  so  that  his  best  friend  might  recognize  him 
by  this  posture.  Wasted,  ethereal  beyond  belief  is  one  of 
them  :    and    the   grave-diggers   recoil   from   burying  this  ghost. 

The  author  tells  us  nothing  about  strategy.  We  care 
nothing  for  geography  as  we  read  his  pages.  It  does 
not  matter  where  these  things  occurred.  The  mechan- 
ism of  war  does  not  matter.  We  see  only  men  who 
are  hoping,  and  suffering,  and  dying.  A  soldier  read- 
ing a  letter  looms  larger  than  a  general  planning  a 
campaign.  It  is  a  microscope  through  which  we  are 
invited  to  look  and  in  a  moment  we  see  the  greatness 
and  the  grandeur  of  little  things.  It  is  only  literary 
art  than  can  do  this  for  us,  but  tke  literary  art  would 
be  nothing  but  for  the  sentiment  that  gives  it  a  real 
life.  Here  we  have  the  French  war  book  in  its  per- 
fection. 

Campaigns    and    Intervals.     By    Lieutenant    Jean 
Giraudoux.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
^«i  

A  British  newspaper  points  out  that  the  weather  in 
northern  France  during  and  following  the  heaviest  artil- 
lery firing  of  the  summer  was  fine,  thus  showing  that 
the  alleged  relation  between  gunfiring  and  precipitation 
does  not  rest  on  a  foundation  of  fact.  Even  the  stu- 
pendous roar  of  the  explosion  cause  by  the  greatest 
mining  feat  in  history,  the  destruction  of  Messines. 
added  to  the  thunder  of  thousands  of  guns  firing  inces- 
santly, failed  to  produce  any  rain,  according  to  the 
newspapers  referred  to.  For  weeks  the  cannonade  was 
maintained  at  its  maximum  violence,  the  roar  oi  the 
guns  reaching  London  and  beyond,  without  causing 
rainfall. 


During    the    las)    year    ihe    grand    juries    of 
New  York  found  4742  indictments  and  tl 
a   total    of  6353.      In    1914   and    1915   th 
than    7000  each   year,   and  during  Jerome- 
were  7877,  the  record  of  seventeen   years. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ended  Saturday.  August  17,  1918,  were  $119,- 
766,428.46,  the  corresponding  period  last  year 
$103,698,637.05,  showing  an  increase  of  $16,- 
067,791.41.  . 

The  statement  of  condition  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at  the  end 
of  the  week  ended  Saturday,  August  17th, 
shows  gold  reserves  of  $121,094,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $114,065,000  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  week.  This  is  a  gain  of  $7,029,000. 
Total  gross  deposits  of  $104,32S,000  were 
greater  than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week 
by  $5,966,000.  Total  resources  were  $256,- 
352.000,  as  compared  with  $244,707,000  for 
the  week  ended  August  9th,  a  gain  of  $11,- 
645,000.  

The  actual  condition  of  Clearing  House 
banks  and  trust  companies  for  the  week  shows 
that  they  hold  $30,074,080  reserve  in  excess  of 
legal  requirements.  This  is  a  decrease  of 
$10,765,300   from  last  week. 


According  to  official  figures  announced 
Saturday  333,934  tons  of  sugar  of  the  pres- 
ent crop  have  been  moved  from  the  Islands 
to  the  mainland  during  the  present  year. 
This  leaves  a  balance  of  225,000  tons,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  this  will  all  be  shipped 
into  the  United  States  before  four  months 
have  elapsed.  During  the  month  of  July  the 
movement  was  49,565  tons  and  for  June  a 
total  of  50,509  tons  were  moved  to  this 
Coast.  Many  of  the  vessels  recently  placed 
in  the  sugar  trade  have  a  large  carrying  ca- 
pacity, some  of  them  about  8000  tons,  and 
this  Will  permit  of  a  rapid  movement  of  the 
sweets.  

The  recent  statement  of  E.  T.  Bedford, 
president  of  the  Corn  Products  Refining  Com- 
pany, that  he  would  not  complain  if  the  gov- 
ernment found  it  necessary  to  take  80  per 
cent,  of  the  excess  war  profits  of  his  great 
corporation  if  needed  to  win  the  war,  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  attitude  of  all  our  captains  of 
industry.  Do  we  realize  the  tremendous  war- 
tax  bills  of  the  corporations  ?  The  United 
States  Steel  Corporation — erroneously  called 
the  "steel  trust" — paid  war  taxes  last  year 
aggregating  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars,  and  this  year  will  pay  a  million  war 
taxes  every  day.  In  the  comparatively  small 
industrial  centre  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  three 
steel  concerns  paid  $35,000,000  in  Federal 
taxes  the  past  year.  The  tax-making  powers 
will  be  wise  if  they  will  so  regulate  their 
legislation  as  to  encourage  and  not  discourage 
the  large  business  enterprises  which  must  pay 
the  bulk  of  the  war  bill. 


R.  E.  Mulcahy,  resident  partner  of  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.,  who  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  a  visit  to  Coalinga,  where  he  went  to 
look  over  the  property  of  the  California  Oil 
and  Gas  Company,  of  which  he  is  the  execu- 
tive head  and  a  large  stockholder,  reports 
that  operations  of  the  company  are  coming 
up  to  all  expectations.  The  company  now 
has  four  producing  wells  and  is  at  work  on 
its  fifth,  which  has  been  drilled  to  a  depth 
of  1600  feet.  As  soon  as  this  well  is  com- 
pleted work  will  begin  on  the  sixth,  it  being 
the  policy  of  the  company  to  develop  one  well 
at  a  time. 

The  property  consist  of  eighty  acres  in  the 
Coalinga  field,  located  about  one  mile  west 
of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  company  has 
no   floating  debt   and  has  a   substantial   treas- 
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ury    account,    while    earnings    are    running    in 
the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  a  month. 

Edward  F.  Hutton,  George  A.  Ellis,  Jr., 
William  Miller  Graham,  and  Alexander  and 
Robert  Hamilton  are  associated  with  Mulcahy 

in  the  company.        

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  paternalistic 
control  of  enterprise  and  industry,  which  is 
a  necessary  measure  in  war-time,  will  not 
be  permitted  in  our  country  to  grow  into  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  governmental  sys- 
tem, and  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  fetters 
now  placed  upon  private  initiative  and  per- 
sonal inventive  will  be  removed  and  the 
genius  of  American  individual  enterprise  set 
free  again,  with  due  regard,  be  it  understood, 
for  the  welfare  and  opportunities  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  and  for  the  duty  of  the 
state  to  protect  those  least  able  to  protect 
themselves  and  to  prevent  exploitation  or  op- 
pression, undue  privilege,  and  unfair  prac- 
tices. 

At  a  time  when  the  unprecedented  up- 
heaval of  the  war  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of 
turgid  thought  and  well-meant,  though  shal- 
low, sentiment  finding  expression  in  crude 
socialistic  preachings  and  proposals  in  other 
countries,  including  our  own,  the  French 
people,  with  the  proverbial  lucidity  of  their 
mental  processes  and  their  clear  recognition 
of  the  realities  of  things,  are  turning  in  the 
direction  of  fostering  and  stimulating  per- 
sonal effort  and  enterprise  and  private  initia- 
tive  after  the  war. 

They  have  tried  bureaucratic  regime  and 
governmental  centralization  for  many  years, 
and,  on  the  whole,  their  expressions  indicate 
that  they  see  little  reason  to  be  particularly 
gratified    with    the    results   of   that   system. 


that  has  been  farmed  since  1870.  The  charac- 
ter of  Leraoore  is  best  illustrated  by  its 
financial  statement,  showing  a  net  general 
debt  of  only  $12,150,  and  by  the  fact  that  this 
paving  improvement  amounted  to  $160,000, 
half  of  which  was  paid  in  cash  by  the  prop- 
erty-owners. These  bonds  are  the  general  ob- 
ligation of  Lemoore.  Callable  prior  to  ma- 
turity, but  only  on  July  2d.  Redeemable  at 
105.25  up  to  112.25,  according  to  date  of  call. 
Approved  by  Heller,  Powers  &  Ehrman,  San 
Francisco.  Prices:  to  yield  Sl/2  per  cent,  to 
6   per  cent.,   income  tax  exempt. 


United  States  Treasury  Certificates  of  In- 
debtedness are  recommended  to  those  ac- 
cumulating funds  for  the  next  Liberty  Loan, 
or  as  a  safe  investment. 

The  certificates  are  being  issued  every  alter- 
nate Tuesday,  commencing  June  25,  1918:  will 
fall  due  in  about  four  months  after  issue,  and 
may  be  purchased  through  us.  The  denomi- 
nations are  $500  and  multiples;  the  interest 
rate  4J^    per   cent. 

The  bank  offers  its  services  without  charge 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  instructions  or 
to  answer  inquiries. — Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank.         

The  Federal  government  is  taking  out  of 
the  banks  each  month  from  $1,000,000,000  to 
$1,500,000,000  through  the  sale  of  Treasury 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness.  Apportionment 
of  these  receipts  is  based  roughly  on  an 
amount  equal  to  5  per  cent,  monthly  of  the 
gross  resources  of  each  bank  and  trust  com- 
pany until  $6,000,000,000  has  been  provided. 
A  certain  part  of  these  issues  is  being  taken 
by  the  public,  which  recognizes  the  advantage 
of  the  certificates  as  a  gilt-edge  short-time 
investment.  A  $2,000,000,000  issue  of  these 
securities,  available  for  paying  government 
taxes  due  next  June,  will  be  offered  later  on. 
About  $119,000,000  of  short-term  railroad 
notes  will  mature  during  the  next  five  months. 
In  the  same  months  of  last  year  about  $93.- 
000,000  of  similar  maturities  had  to  be  pro- 
vided for. 

Current  financing  by  both  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial corporations  has  been  much  below 
normal,  partly  owing  to  the  restrictions  upon 
new  security  issues  adopted  by  the  Capital 
Issues  Committee.  Many  industrial  corpora- 
tions, finding  it  impossible  to  sell  their  short- 
term  notes  in  the  regular  way,  have  financed 
their  requirements  through  temporary  bor- 
rowings from  their  banks.  Within  the  last 
few  weeks  several  important  corporations 
have  sold  large  issues  of  short-term  notes  up- 
on a  7  or  ll/2  per  cent  basis.  The  banks  of 
various  cities  have  applied  for  large  redis- 
counts from  their  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in 
the  efforts  to  finance  thier  customers  over 
the  harvesting  season. — Wells  Fargo  Nevada 
National  Bank.         

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  is  offer- 
ing a  new  issue  of  $67,000  Skagit  County, 
Washington,  serial  6  per  cent,  road  bonds, 
dated  August  1,  1918,  due  serially.  Interest 
coupons  February -August  1,  denomination 
$500.  Actual  value  estimated  at  $50,000,000  ; 
assessed  valuation,  1917.  $13,881,057,  and  net 
bonded  debt  (including  this  issue),  $486,000. 
Skagit  County  has  a  population  of  40,000.  This 
is  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest :  high  agricultural  development  is 
evidenced  by  the  very  large  condensed  milk 
business  and  the  fame  of  the  Anacortes  and 
La  Conner  districts,  where  immense  crops  of 
oats  are  grown  on  the  alluvial  lands.  These 
bonds  at  above  prices  offer  extraordinary  in- 
terest for  bonds  of  their  class.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  a  4l/2  per  cent,  basis  would  be 
a  low  price  for  them.  Approved  by  Teal, 
Minor  &  Winfree,  Portland.  Prices  :  to  yield 
5.15  per  cent,  to  5.35  per  cent.,  income  tax 
exempt. 

The  same  firm  is  also  offering  ;i  new  issue 
of  $26.9SU  City  of  Lemoore.  California,  serial 
7  per  cent,  bonds.  Lemoore  has  a  population 
of  2000,  and  is  an  old.  substantial  community, 
the    centre    of    a    very    rich    agricultural    area 


The    announcement    from    Washington    that 
j   445,000,000    one-cent    pieces    were    coined    by 
i   the  government  in  the  fiscal  year   1918  lends 
'   interests    to    a    compilation    by    the    National 
1   City  Bank  of  New  York  regarding  the  coun- 
try's  growing   demand    for    these    little    coins, 
of  which  the   1918  output  was  the  Urgest  on 
record. 

Tile  bank's  statement  on  this  subject  shows 
that  the  number  of  one-cent  coins  manufac- 
tured by  the  mints  of  the  United  States  from 
1793  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1918  was 
3,463,000,  while  the  number  issued  in  the  last 
six  years  is,  in  round  numbers,  one  billion. 
The  number  of  one-cent  pieces  coined  never 
touched  the  100,000,000  line  in  any  year  prior 
to  1907;  the  annual  average  from  that  time 
to  1916  was  nearly  100,000,000  per  year;  in 
1917,  213,500,000.  and  in  1918,  445,228,201 
pieces. 

The  number  of  one-cent  pieces  coined  from 
the  beginning  of  the  government  to  date 
would,  even  if  all  were  in  existence  and  cir- 
culation, allow  for  each  individual  about  33 
one-cent  pieces.  Of  course  the  number 
actually  available  is  far  less  than  this,  for  it 
is  quite  probable  that  out  of  the  3,463,000.000 
one-cent  pieces  coined  by  the  government  not 
more  than  about  2,400,000,000  are  now  in 
existence,  or  at  least  in  circulation,  making 
the  present  average  per  capita  for  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  23  one-cent 
pieces. 

Coinage  of  one-cent  pieces  began  with  the. 
first  operation  of  the  mints,  the  total  numbei 
coined  in  the  first  period  for  which  details 
are  available  (1793-5)  having  been  1,066,033 
and  in  that  same  period  there  were  coined 
142.524  half-cent  pieces.  The  half-cent  piece 
seemed  to  gain  in  popularity  in  the  imme- 
diately subsequent  period,  for  the  number 
coined  in  the  period  1804-10  was  about  as 
great  as  the  number  of  one-cent  pieces  coined. 
From  that  time  on,  however,  the  half-cent 
piece  apparently  lost  popularity,  for  the  mints 
soon  suspended  their  manufacture,  and  in 
1850  their  coinage  terminated.  The  number 
of  one-cent  pieces  coined  averaged  less  than 
10,000,000  per  annum  down  to  about  1855, 
when  there  came  a  rapid  increase,  the  num- 
ber coined  in  1857  being  about  18,000,000,  in 
I860  over  20,000,000,  in  1864,  53,000,000. 
Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  num- 
ber again  greatly  declined,  being  in  1870 
less  than  6,000.000;  in  1880,  39,000,000;  in 
1890,  47,000,000 ;  in  1900,  67,000,000 ;  in 
1906.  96,000,000,  crossing  the  100,000,000  line 
in  1907  and  making  the  highest  record  in 
1910 — 152,846,218,  while  the  total  for  the 
fiscal  year  1916  was  101,230,317;  1917.  213.- 
501,000.  and  in  1918,  445,628,000. 

All  one-cent  pieces  now  issued  by  the  gov 
ernment  are  of  bronze.  In  the  very  early 
periods  they  were  of  copper,  then  for  a  com- 
paratively short  time  of  nickel,  though  the 
proportion  which  the  copper  or  nickel  coins 
formed  of  the  total  is  very  small,  the  entire 
number  of  copper  one-cent  coins  issued  hav- 
ing been  156,289,000;  nickel,  200,772,000; 
bronze,  3,105,841.000. 


The  beginning  of  the  new  week  was  marked 
in  local  bond  circles  by  the  disposition  at  pub- 
lic sale  of  $30,000  Reclamation  District  No. 
1001  6  per  cent,  bonds,  which  were  sold  in 
Yuba  City  Monday  to  McDonnell  &  Co.  on  a 
bid  carrying  a  premium  of  $488.  The  bonds 
have  an  average  maturity  of  fifteen  years  and 
they  constitute  a  first  lien  on  all  the  land 
within  the  district,  which  i*?  conservatively 
appraised  at  $200  per  acre,  against  which 
there  is  a  total  bonded  debt  of  only  $16  per 
acre.  The  bonds,  which  will  be  offered  to  the 
public  in  a  few  days,  are  legal  investment  for 
savings  banks  and  are  exempt  from  Federal 
income  tax  and  from  personal  property  tax  in 
California. 

These  bonds  are  not  a  construction  issue, 
but  are  the  obligation  of  a  district  which  has 
fully  completed  its  recalamation  and  drainage 
work.  Practically  the  entire  acreage  is  now 
under  cultivation.  The  location  of  District 
1001,  fifteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento, together  with  adequate  rail  and 
water  transportation  facilities,  materially  en- 
hances the  market  value  of  the  land  and  the 
crops  raised  thereon. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company  on  Monday,  ihe 
19th.  President  John  H.  Rosseter  said  that 
it  was  gratifying  to  be  in  a  position  to  state 
that  the  net  profits  of  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1918,  aggregated  $1,890,000:  that 
dividends    had    consumed    $402,000,    and    that 
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rather  more  than  $1,400,000  had  been  carried 
to  surplus  account,  making  the  total  surplus 
$2,208,938.  besides  reserves  of  $1,265,294.  As 
the  surplus  on  June  30.  1917,  aggregated  only 
$1,271,000,  the  increase  spoke  well  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  company. 

Sales  of  flour  increased  22  per  cent,  during 
the  year,  the  increase  being  confined  ex- 
clusively to  exports,  which  amounted  to 
1.996,000  barrels.  They  were  three  times  the 
sales  of  1915. 

Vice-President  S.  B.  McNear  explained  that 
domestic  cossumption  had  fallen  off  about 
300,000  because  of  the  limitation  by  the  Food 
Administration  of  wheat  flour  in  bakeries  to 
70  per  cent,  and  the  voluntary  self-denial  of 
many  families,  who  substituted  other  food- 
stuffs liberally  in  place  of  bread.  He  an- 
nounced that  Hoover  in  London  had  advised 
that  a  universal  bread  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Allies  and  ourselves,  and  he  also  said 
that  the  Food  Administration  had  agreed  to 
expedite  the  shipment  of  wheat  from  Aus- 
tralia to  supply  the  shortage  of  the  California 
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crop.  From  all  this  Vice-President  McXear 
drew  the  deduction  that  domestic  sales  would 
be  restored  to  the  normal  within  a  mort'th. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  an- 
nounces an  offering  of  a  new  issue  of  $475,000 
City  of  Portland.  Oregon,  S]/2  per  cent,  coupon 
gold  bonds,  dated  August  1.  1918,  and  ma- 
turing in  1928,  with  option  of  serial  redemp- 
tion before  maturity.  The  bonds  are  offered 
at  prices  to  yield  investors  4.90  per  cent, 
thereafter. 

The  present  population  of  Portland  is  esti- 
mated at  300,000  and  the  assessed  valuation  of 
the  city  is  $284,819,955.  while  its  general  debt, 
including  the  bonds  now  being  offered,  is 
$19,357,610.  As  these  bonds  are  the  obliga-* 
tion  of  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country 
and  contain  the  usual  Federal  tax  exemption 
feature,   a  quick  sale  of  the  issue  is  expected. 


Le  Roy  T.  Ryone.  very  well  known  in  the 
financial  district,  has  taken  over  the  firm  of 
Ryone-Blankenhorn-Hunter  Company. 
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BRINGING  GERMANY  TO  TERMS. 

By  Stephane  Lauzanne,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Paris 

"Matin"  and  Member  of  the  French  High 

Commission  in  the  United  States. 

[From  the  New  York  "Outlook."] 
The  Germans  have  invaded  and  dismem- 
bered Russia;  they  have  crushed  Serbia  and 
reduced  Roumania  to  vassalage;  they  hold 
Belgium  and  eight  of  France's  richest  depart- 
ments ;  they  are  forty  miles  from  Paris,  with 
a  foot  in  those  two  traditional  avenues  for 
invasion — the  valley  of  the  Oise  and  the 
valley  of  the  Marne.  And  yet  the  Germans, 
who  seem  to  be  victors  from  a  military  and 
geographical  point  of  view,  realize  that  their 
people  feel  that  anguish  and  horror  which 
only  come  to  the  vanquished.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  territory  stolen  and  the  treaties 
imposed  by  them,  the  Germans  look  toward 
the  future  with  an  anxiety  that  is  experi- 
enced neither  by  trampled  Belgium,  slaugh- 
tered Serbia,  subdued  Roumania,  nor  invaded 
France.  The  Germans  are  wondering  if  they 
are  not  going  to  remain  prisoners  in  their 
conquered  territory,  and  whether  they  are  not 
going  to  die  of  hunger  in  the  course  of  their 
furious   quest   for   aggrandizement. 

For  this  war  is  not  only  a  soldiers'  war ; 
it  is  also  a  war  of  nations — a  war  against  the 
world.  And  in  the  world  there  are  other 
forces  beside  the  force  of  cannon  and  ma- 
chine guns — other  powers  besides  the  power 
of  armies.  A  fortunate  battle  may  win  a 
province,  but  may  not  provide  food.  A  treaty 
wrested  by  force  may  yield  land,  but  it  does 
not  always  yield  credit,  or  raw  material,  or 
clothing,  or  fuel,  or  the  means  of  carrying 
on  commerce  and  industry. 

Germany  has  defied  and  outraged  the  world, 
and  now  she  must  either  conquer  the  entire 
world  or  yield  to  it.  If  she  only  conquers  a 
fourth  or  a  third,  the  other  three-quarters  or 
the  other  two-thirds  will  always  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  strangle  her  rapidly  or  slowly,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  by  refusing  to  let  her  have  what 
is  essential  to   life. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  : 
Wool   is   an   article   of   prime   necessity    for 
a   civilized   people.      Without    wool   there    can 
be  no  clothes,  no  carpets,  no  curtains. 

Germany  produces  a  quantity  of  wool  en- 
tirely inadequate  for  her  own  needs,  and  in 
1913  imported  1,922,713  metric  quintals  [a 
metric  quintal  is  220.46  pounds],  representing 
a  value  of  412,673,000  marks  [the  gold  value 
of  the  mark  is  23  4-5  cents ;  at  present  the 
mark  is  very  much  depreciated.  Generally 
speaking,  Germany's  importation  would  repre- 
sent a  value  of  nearly  $100,000,000].  It  was 
because  of  these  wool  imports  that  Germany 
was  able  to  keep  going  the  16,000  enterprises 
and  578,000  looms  constituting  the  German 
woolen  industry- 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  countries  that 
used  to  supply  Germany,  with  the  amounts 
furnished  in  each  case: 

Hundred  kilograms. 

Australia 775,803 

Argentina 49/, 453 

British    South    Africa 263,563 

Belgium 108,300 

Uruguay 93,662 

France 54,025 

Chile   41,461 

New  Zealand    32,480 

United    Kingdom    22,606 

Russia 20,600 

Morocco    18,767 

Austria-Hungary 12,346 

(A  kilogram  is  2.2046  pounds..) 

A  glance  at  this  table  is  sufficient  to  show- 
that  nearly  all  of  the  wool  supplied  to  Ger- 
many came  either  from  the  British  colonies 
or  South  America,  whose  markets  will  be 
controlled  by  the  British  fleet  as  long  as 
there  is  one.  In  other  words,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  British  colonies  and  of  the 
British  fleet  to  deprive  Germany  of  wool. 
And  to  deprive  Germany  of  wool  means,  in 
the  first  place,  the  impossibility  of  her  people 
getting  clothing;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the 
ruin  of  the  export  trade  that  she  used  to 
carry  on  with  articles  manufactured  by  her 
out  of  wool  or  part  wool:  felt  hats,  passe- 
menterie, hosiery,  mattresses,  carpets,  wear- 
ing apparel,  embroidery,  buttons,  etc.  The 
under  secretary  of  state,  Emil  Zimmermann, 
himself  estimated  the  number  of  individuals 
working  in  Germany  in  the  textile  and 
clothing  industries  at  over  two  millions.  It 
rests  with  the  Allies  to  allow  these  two  mil- 
lion Germans  to  keep  their  jobs  or  to  take 
them  away  from  them. 

Let  us  now  consider  copper — of  all  metals 
perhaps  the  most  sought  after.  Its  great  elec- 
tric and  calorific  conductibility  makes  it  im- 
mensely valuable  for  electrical  construction 
and  for  manufacturing  the  firing  and  disti!- 
lating  apparatus  used  in  modern  industry. 
Without  copper  there  can  be  no  electricity, 
no  telegraphs,  no  good  kitchen  implements. 

Before  the  war  Germany's  need  of  copper 
amounted  to  approximately  260,000  tons  per 
year,  and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
table  that  her  needs  were  increasing  year  by 
year : 

German  consumption  of  copper,  in  metric  tons. 

1910.  1911.  1912.  1913. 

212,500  222,500  231,700  259,300 

(A  metric  ton,  or  tonneau,  is  2204.6  pounds.) 

Of  the  259,300  tons  of  copper  which  Ger- 
many needed  in  1913  she  produced  barely 
34,000  tons,  and  the  rest,  or  225,300  tons, 
came    from   the    following   countries: 

197,350  tons,  or  88.5%,  from  the  United  States 
13,340     "      "     5.97c       "     Australia 
5,523     "      "     2.0%       "     Belgium 
1,682     "       "      0.7%        "      England 
1,600     "      "     0.7%       "     Japan 
5,805     "      "     2.2%       "     various    countries 

In  this  case,  again,  a  glance  at  the  above 
table  proves  that  is  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Australia  to  deprive  Germany 
of  copper.  And  to  deprive  Germany  of  cop- 
per means  that  she  will  have  to  do  without 
electric  apparatus  of  even'  description.  Now, 
in  1912  her  exports  amounted  to  93,600,000 
marks  for  electric  aparatus  and  to  630,300,000 
marks  for  machinery  of  all  kinds  calling  for 
copper,  brass,  or  bronze.  Nearly  250,000  em- 
ployees were  at  work  in  factories  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  copper  articles  and  apparatus.  It 
rests  with  the  Allies  to  allow  these  250,000 
workmen  to  retain  their  means  of  livelihood 
or  to  take  it  from  them.  It  rests  with  the 
Allies  to  allow  or  to  refuse  the  German 
people  the  use  of  electricity,  that  necessity  of 
modern  life. 

Let  us  take  a  third  and  last  example — fats. 
This,  again,  is  a  prime  essential.  Without 
fats  there  can  be  no  fertilizers  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  no  feed  for  cattle,  no  lubri- 
cators for  factory  machinery;  no  soap,  no 
candles,  no  varnish,  for  the  people. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  dependent  on 
other  countries  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
oleaginous  products  she  needed  for  her  com- 
merce, industry,  and  food. 

The  situation  for  1913  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows: 

Total  consumption  of  oil  and  fats,  2,100,000 
tons. 

Amount  that  had  to  be  imported  by  Ger- 
many, 966,000  tons,  or  approximately  46  per 
cent. 

Of   these    966,000    tons    520,000    came    from 


the  Allied  countries,  or  about  54  per  cent,  of 
the  total  imports  and  25  per  cent,  of  German 
consumption  ;  52.000  tons  came  from  Russia, 
378,000  tons  from  neutral  countries,  only  16,- 
000  tons  from  Turkey  and  the  German  colo- 
nies. 

The  Chemikcr  Zeitung  for  August  30,  1916, 
estimated  that  of  the  total  consumption  of 
2.100,000  tons  of  fats  we  have  just  referred 
to  430,000  tons  were  for  industrial  purposes, 
distributed  among  approximately  7000  fac- 
tories,  employing  over    100,000   workmen. 

So  here  we  have  7000  factories  and  100,000 
workmen  dependent  on  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Allies.  The  latter  can  allow  the  German 
people  to  keep  this  means  of  livelihood  or 
they  can  withdraw  it.  They  can  prevent  them 
from  feeding  their  cattle,  operating  their  ma- 
chinery, and  pursuing  their  agricultural 
activities — if  they   so    desire. 

Therefore  in  connection  with  at  least  three 
essentials  of  modern  life  the  United  States 
and  the  other  allies  have  Germany  and  the 
German  people  at  their  discretion.  What- 
ever be  the  military  result  of  the  war,  it  rests 
with  the  United  States  and  the  other  allies 
whether  Germany  is  to  be  allowed  to  lead  the 
life  of  a  civilized  people,  or  whether,  in  spite 
of  her  conquests,  she  shall  be  put  back  two 
centuries.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
and  the  other  allies  have  in  their  hands  a 
weapon  against  which  Germany  is  absolutely 
helpless — an  economic  weapon.  To  wrest  this 
weapon  from  the  Allies  Germany  would  have 
to  conquer  the  entire  British  Empire,  all  of 
the  United  States,  and  sink  all  the  navies 
of  the  Allies.  This  is  neither  possible  nor 
feasible.  The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
wield  this  infallible  weapon  whenever  they 
choose  ;  there  is  but  one  condition — to  agree 
about  it  among  themselves.  The  Allies  can 
use  this  weapon  today;  they  can  use  it  to- 
morrow. 

They  can  use  it  today  to  compel  Germany 
to  fight  like  a  civilized  country.  They  can 
from  this  very  moment  organize  an  interna- 
tional tribunal  having  the  power  to  pass  sen- 
tence for  every  outrage  committed  against 
humanity,  for  every  violation  of  international 
law  as  it  was  laid  down  at  The  Hague,  the 
sentence  to  be  executed  when  peace  is  signed, 
and  to  consist  in  the  refusal  of  copper,  wool, 
and  fats  for  so  many  months. 

Above  all,  the  Allies  can  use  this  weapon 
tomorrow,  when  they  gather  around  the 
green-covered  table  of  the  Peace  Congress 
and  the  great  question  of  disarmament  will 
call  for  settlement.  We  may  suppose  the 
Allies  saying  at  that  time  to  Germany:  "In 
1914,  according  to  your  own  budget,  you  had 
a  war  machine  which  cost  you  four  hundred 
million  dollars.  As  long  as  you  have  a  mili- 
tary and  naval  budget  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  we  regret  that  we  shall  be  unable 
to  sell  you  wool,  copper,  and  fats.  But  if  you 
reduce  this  budget  by  half  we  are  willing  to 
give  you  1,000,000  metric  quintals  of  wool, 
125,000,000  tons  of  copper,  and  250,000  tons 
of  fats.  If  your  military  and  naval  budgets 
fall  to  nothing,  we  are  willing  to  go  much  fur- 
ther and  to  sell  you  everything  in  unlimited 
quantities."  Let  us  suppose  that  the  Allies 
carry'  this  out  to  the  letter.  Would  it  not  be 
worth  all  the  peace  leagues,  social  contracts, 
and  international  courts  in  the  world?  Would 
it  not  constitute  the  very  best  guarantee 
against  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  we  are 
going  through  ? 

We  again  repeat  that  the  one  condition  re- 
quired to  bring  this  about  is  agreement 
among  the  Allies.  Are  they  capable  of  such 
an  effort?  Today  they  are  putting  in  com- 
mon their  gold,  their  men,  their  blood.  Are 
they  incapable  of  putting  in  common  their 
wool,  copper,  and  fats?  Are  they  incapable 
of  setting  aside  theories  that  are  too  idealistic 
or  interests  that  are  too  materialistic?  They 
are  organizing  war  today  ;  are  they  incapable 
of  organizing  peace  tomorrow?  The  inter- 
ests of  that  peace  are  at  stake,  and  so  are 
the  preservation  of  civilization  and  the  wel- 
fare of  humanity. 


Inventor  of  Iron  Ships. 

The  inventor  of  iron  ships,  Charles  Alcott, 
of  Medina,  Ohio,  was  among  the  most  eccen- 
tric men  in  the  world  (according  to  the  New 
York  Whig). 

Alcott  was  a  native  of  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, where  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  He 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  had 
the  reputation  of  "a  gian*  in  Greek  and  a 
fool  in  mechanics."  While  he  was  a  student 
he  constructed  several  model  ships,  and  in 
1820,  soon  after  he  graduated,  he  brought  let- 
ters of  introduction  from  President  Dwight 
to  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  to  whom  he 
submitted  his  draughts  and  explained  his 
theory. 

The  doctor  saw  little  to  commend  in  his 
inventions  and  doubted  the  feasibility  of  his 
plans.  Nothing  daunted,  however,  Alcott 
persevered,  and  cheered  by  the  ridicule  of  his 
professional  and  other  friends,  and  borne 
down  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty — - 
having  expended  all  the  substance  acquired 
by  his  profession  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
object — he  succeeded  in  obtaining  letters  pat- 


ent   as    the    original    inventor    of    the    "Self- 
Ballasting   Iron  Safety  Ships." 

After  constructing,  at  a  great  expense, 
numerous  models,  and  publishing  his  specifica- 
tions "for  the  particular  use  of  shipbuilders 
and  naval  architects  in  the  United  Stales,"  he 
rested  from  his  labors,  confident  that  his  in- 
vention would  in  the  end  revolutionize  the 
art  of  shipbuilding;  though  to  him  it  should 
bring  neither  money  nor  reputation. 


Public  telephone  ownership  is  one  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
government  owns  and  operates  an  intertown 
system  which  has  854  miles  of  line.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  wire  276  additional  miles  soon.  The 
present  system  connects  twenty-one  towns  and 
thirty-four  villages  and  last  year  116.146 
messages  were  transmitted.  Of  these  45,242 
were  official  and  70,904  were  private  com- 
munications. But  government  operation  of 
the  wires  in  1917  resulted  in  a  deficit  of 
$77,842. 
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"A  Daughter  of  the  Land" 

A  Story  of  American  Grit 

By 

GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 

The  whole  book  is  in  tune  with  the 
earnest  mood  of  the  times.  It  is 
essentially  patriotic  in  spirit,  and 
emphasizes  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  till  the  soil. 

Illustrated.     $1.40  net 


THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

The  Rough  Road. 

The  number  of  really  fine  novels  produced 
by  the  war  is  curiously  small,  but  that  fact 
gives  an  added  lustre  to  the  few  that  have 
come  to  light.  "Mr.  Britling"  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  perhaps  still  stands  there 
in  the  judgment  of  many  readers,  who  are 
now  able  to  compare  Mr.  Wells  at  his  best 
with  Mr.  Locke  at  his  very  best  in  "Ine 
Rough  Road."  Never  has  he  done  a  finer 
piece  of  characterization  than  this.  Never 
has  he  so  filled  his  stage  with  memorable 
figures. 

His  text  is  the  tremendous  duty  of  war  as 
it  presents  itself  to  those  who  have  never 
before  wandered  over  the  frontier  of  luxuri- 
ous peace.  James  Marmaduke  Trevor  is  a 
spoiled  child  who  has  been  so  sheltered  from 
every  adverse  wind,  physical  and  mental,  that 
he  grows  up  more  like  a  pet  spaniel  than  a 
human  being.  His  most  rigorous  bodily  ef- 
fort is  an  occasional  tennis  match  when  it  is 
not  two  warm,  and  by  way  of  service  to  man- 
kind he  writes  a  history  of  wall-papers. 

Then  comes  war.  Not  for  a  long  time 
does  it  occur  to  poor  little  Trevor  that  war 
can  snatch  from  him  his  pampered  luxury  and 
that  no  one  is  exempt.  Then  comes  the 
realization,  hastened  by  the  receipt  of  a  white 
feather  from  the  village  maidens.  So  Trevor 
joins  an  officers'  training  corps  and  is  igno- 
miniously  rejected  as  incapable  and  incompe- 
tent. But  already  we  are  allowed  to  see  that 
deep  down  in  his  nature  there  is  a  real  man, 
but  it  takes  some  mighty  wrestlings  to  fetch 
him  forth.  Trevor  goes  down  into  the  dust 
of  humiliation  and  then  he  enlists  as  a  pri- 
vate. 

A  lesser  writer  than  Mr.  Locke  would  have 
transformed  Trevor  into  a  physical  hero  on 
the  battlefield,  but  that  would  have  been  a 
miracle.  Trevor  is  a  physical  weakling,  and 
an  external  effeminacy  must  be  his  for  life. 
He  can  never  be  a  soldier.  After  the  first 
days  of  derision  he  becomes  the  pet  of  his 
company.      He    shirks    nothing,    evades    noth- 


ing, and  is  exhaustless  in  his  simple  devotion 
to  his  uncouth  comrades.  We  know  that  Tre- 
vor has  found  his  soul  when  he  says  that  the 
man  he  loves  most  on  earth  is  a  fish  sales- 
man from  the  east  of  London.  What  strange 
and  lovely  comradeships  are  born  from  mud 
and  blood. 

But  Trevor  does  one  great  and  heroic 
deed  for  a  French  girl,  Jeanne  Boissiere, 
"with  her  tragic  face,  her  tragic  history, 
and  her  steadfast  soul."  There  are  two 
women  in  the  story,  Jeanne  and  Peggy.  We 
may  forget  Peggy,  but  not  Jeanne,  who  has 
her  own  good  reasons  to  say  that  "no  Ger- 
man is  a  human  being."  But  Trevor  remains 
the  centre  of  the  story.  In  him  we  see  the 
alchemy  of  war  that  can  turn  lead  into  gold, 
ridicule    into    worship. 

The  Rough  Road.  By  William  J.  Locke.  New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 


A  Torpedoed  Transport. 

The  Pamir  was  presumably  torpedoed.  Ine 
Germans  said  so,  and  it  was  probably  true, 
for  she  was  never  heard  of  again.  She  had 
neither  wireless  nor  guns.  She  made  voyage 
after  voyage  through  mine  and  submarine-in- 
fested waters.  She  was  attacked  again  and 
again  and  at  last  she  disappeared.  The  story 
of  her  fate  is  fairly  legible. 

We  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Pamir 
but  for  these  letters  written  to  a  friend  by 
one  of  her  young  officers,  who  published  them 
after  the  French  censor  had  tardily  with- 
drawn his  veto.  They  were  not  intended  for 
publication,  and  perhaps  that  is  why  they  have 
been  hailed  in  France  as  "the  most  impor- 
tant war  book  of  1917."  For  here  we  have 
the  whole  story  of  war  upon  the  water,  of 
deadly  dangers  placidly  encountered,  of  the 
torpedo  that  is  miraculously  deflected  by  a 
wave,  of  the  mine  that  must  be  left  afloat 
because  there  was  no  means  to  destroy  it, 
and  of  the  cargo,  ostensibly  for  a  Norwegian 
port,  but  about  which  the  writer  of  the  letters 
has  his  grim  suspicions.  The  Pamir  went  to 
all  quarters  of  the  world.  She  was  a  veri- 
table ocean  hobo.  She  was  unseaworthy  and 
with  defective  engines.  Her  story  would  be 
an  Odyssey  in  times  of  peace.  It  is  hard 
to  know  how  to  describe  it  in  times  of  war. 
And  for  the  manly  hardihood  of  the  writer  of 
these  letters,  who  thus  chatted  confidentially 
with  his  friend,  there  can  be  nothing  but 
an  unvoiced  respect. 

The  Odyssey  of  a  Torpedoed  Transport.  By 
Y.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Grace  Fallow 
Norton.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.25.  ^ 

The  Responsible  State. 
In  this  volume,  which  consists  of  the  Col- 
ver  Lectures  in  Brown  University,  the  author. 
Professor  Franklin  Henry  Giddings,  discusses 
the  true  nature  of  the  democratic  state,  of 
the  state  that  is  responsible  only  to  the 
people.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  dis- 
cusses it  well,  but  without  hiding  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  limitations  or  restric- 
tions upon  the  democratic  state,  which  must 
always  be  whatever  the  people  wish  it  to  be. 
If  the  democ  atic  state  wishes  to  penalize 
people  with  red  hair  or  Roman  noses  it  is 
at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  no  amount  of  dis- 
quisition   on   "legitimate"   slate   functions   can 
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change  that  fact.  Governments  in  democratic 
countries  have  already  shown  a  marked  dis- 
position toward  confiscation,  and  there  can 
be  no  limitation  of  democratic  power  without 
a  corresponding  curtailment  of  the  democratic 
principle.  None  the  less  it  is  well  that  we 
should  thus  be  encouraged  to  define  our 
terras  and  to  reduce  our  theories  to  actual 
facts    and    conditions. 

The    Responsible    State.      By    Franklin    Henry 
Giddings.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  announces 
the  publication  of  "The  Sumarine  in  War 
and  Peace."  by  Simon  Lake,  the  inventor  of 
the  Lake  submarine.  Simon  Lake's  fame  as  a 
submarine  inventor  is  too  well  known  for 
comment,  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  plans  for  his  famous  boat  were  stolen 
by  the  German  government  while  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  Krupps  at  the  time  that  that 
firm  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Lake  to  build  a 
number  of  boats  at  the  order  of  the  Russian 
government  before  the  war.  Mr.  Lake  in  his 
book  gives  the  story  of  this  incident,  which 
put  one  of  the  most  powerful  weapons  of  war 
ever  known  at  the  disposal  of  the  German 
government.  Much  other  secret  history  of 
the  most  fascinating  kind  will  be  found  in 
the  pages  of  this  notable  book. 

The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  service  flag 
has  fifty-nine  stars  in  it.  One  of  their  young 
men.  since  severely  wounded  and  decorated 
for  bravery,  gives  an  interesting  side  light  on 
the  type  of  men  our  boys  are  fighting  in 
France.  "No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  my 
being  injured,"  he  writes.  "God  knows  how 
many  of  them  I  got  first,  but  according  to  the 
higher-ups  I  got  one  for  every  one  in  the 
shop.  It  was  an  awful  morning  for  Mr. 
Boche.  He  started  a  barrage  and  immediately 
we  opened  up  with  the  Stokes  Motor  and  the 
shells  were  landing  right  between  the  second 
and  third  waves.  They  were  storm  troops — 
picked  men.  They  have  not  been  heard  of 
since.  According  to  the  reports  of  some  of 
the  boys  they  travel  in  autos  from  one  place 
to  another  and  have  women  with  them.  They 
are  pretty  nearly  always  drunk  and  this  makes 
them  very  daring.  Single-handed  he's  a  cow- 
ard, but  when  they  come  in  bunches  then 
prepare  for  a  scrap." 

Palmer  Cox,  whose  new  book,  "The 
Brownies  and  Prince  Florimel,"  will  shortly 
be  issued  by  the  Century  Company,  is  known 
to  be  a  lucky  fisherman  and  to  enjoy  the  sport 
greatly.  For  many  summers  he  has  thrown  a 
shadow,  and  a  line,  over  the  bright  waters 
of  Brome  Lake,  Quebec,  not  far  from  his 
home.  Brownie  Castle,  at  Granby.  It  is  said 
the  fish  know  him  afar  off  and  that  at  times 

!  he  has  to  make  use  of  bushy  false  whiskers 
and  green  goggles  and  to  speak  in  a  subdued 
tone  to  deceive  the  scaly  old  settlers  in  the 
lake,  who  have  learned  the  danger  that  lies 
in  a  crooked  worm  under  water.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  bear  evidence  in  split  nose  or 
dislocated  jaw   of   how   near   they   have   come 

|  to  the  frying-pan  in  seasons  gone  by. 

Frank  Hunter  Potter,  the  translator  of  the 
English  edition  of  "The  Man  Who  Survived," 
the  popular  French  story  by  Camille  Marbo, 
returned  to  New  York  last  week  after  a 
month's  disappearance.  The  mystery  is  only 
partially  cleared  up  because  Mr.  Potter  is  able 
to  say  only  that  he  has  been  with  the  United 
States  Submarine  Scout  Patrol,  and  has  been 
in  places,  and  in  company,  of  which  he  is  not 
yet  able  to  talk.  Later  on  the  embargo  will 
be  removed  undoubtedly. 

Zane  Grey's  latest  word  to  the  East  is  that 
he  is  having  exceptional  luck  fishing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  When  last  heard  from  he  was 
at  Avalon,  Catalina  Island,  California,  many 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  even  the  western 
extremity  of  the  great  railroad  whose  building 
is  described  in  Zane  Grey's  latest  novel,  "The 
U.  P.  Trail."  The  story  has  additional  in- 
terest beside  the  entertainment  in  that  it  re- 
veals a  page  of  American  history  in  which  an 
immense  section  was  opened  to  civilization  by 
the  Union  Pacific.  After  his  vacation  Zane 
Grey  will  start  for  a  rem ote  part  o f  what 
still  remains  of  the  little-explored  West.  It 
is  here  that  he  will  gather  material  for  an- 
other novel  which  the  Harpers  will  publish 
next  year. 

The  causes  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's 
popularity  as  a  military  historian  are  not  far 
to  seek :  he  is  readable,  lucid,  correct,  and 
terse ;  he  combines  imagination  with  caution, 
and  never  loses  his  sense  of  perspective.  He 
has  risen  to  his  great  rank  as  a  historian 
by  the  fact  that  his  volumes  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  absence  of  panegyric  and 
purple  patches  and  have  permitted  themselves 
few  dramatic  episodes.  He  has  had  free  ac- 
cess to  official  records  and  we  have  come  to 
know  that  his  every  statement  can  be  relied 
upon. 

"A   Woman   of   Xo   Importance,"  author  of 

"Fun  her  Indiscretions,"  about  to  be  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  says  she  once 
asked  Lady  Ely,  who  for  years  was  Lady  of 
the     Bedchamber    to    Queen    Victoria,    which 
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222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                    San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
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given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
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member  of  the  royal  family  she  liked  the  least 
and  received  this  prompt  response:  "The 
German  emperor ;  he  is  so  overbearing  and 
often  rude.  The  only  person  of  whom  he 
stands  in  the  least  awe  is  Queen  Victoria, 
his  grandmother.  He  behaves  very  nicely  in 
her  presence.  But  when  he  was  staying  once 
at  Osborne  in  the  queen's  later  years  news 
reached  her  majesty  that  her  grandson  had 
been  up  early  and  out  with  the  gardeners, 
ferreting  about  and  asking  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions. The  riot  act  was  read  to  him  and  he 
did  not  like  St." 

John  Oxenham,  author  of  "High  Altars." 
believes  this  war  to  be  intended  to  turn  Eng- 
land as  a  nation,  and  the  world  as  a  great 
family  of  nations,  back  to  God.  Until  that 
purpose  is  fulfilled  we  have  to  go  on  suffer- 
ing. The  author  was  on  Vimy  Ridge,  in 
Beaumont  Hamel,  along  the  front  thereabouts, 
and  under  fire  in  Ypres. 
-«•» 

Of  the  over  4500  women  employed  by 
stockyard  firms  in  Chicago,  over  40  per  cent. 
are  married  and  have  children. 
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DEArlE    SCHOOL    Santa  Barbara     :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thachers*,  St.  Mark's. 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andover,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Riding, 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  life  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Seventh  Year  Opens  Sept.  4th 

An  ACCREDITED  Da;  School  for  Boys  of  all  Ages 
Military     drill;     playgrounds     for     supervised 
athletics. 

A   few   boarding  pupils  live  with   one  of  the 
masters. 

GEORGE  SABINE    POTTER, 

Head   Master. 


MANZANITA  HALL 

Stanford  Ave.   :    Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

Twenty-Sixth  Year  Begins  Sept.  22 

Catalogue  on  request. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, 
address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M„  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE  CORA  L.  WILLIAMS  INSTITUTE 

For  Creative  Education 
Thoua&nd  Oaks  -  -  Berkeley,  Californi 
The  Institute  announces  that  it  is  ready  to  en- 
roll a  limited  number  of  children  and  young 
people  in  its  schools.  These  schools  are  designed 
as  working  models  for  the  new  education.  Beauti- 
ful natural  environment,  open  spaces  and  a  broad 
outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men  and  women. 
Both  day  and  boarding  pupils. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Tarr. 

Mr.  YVyndham  Lewis  had  the  eminently 
laudable  object  of  showing  us  by  means  of 
the  novel  what  the  German  really  is.  He 
fears  that  we  may  have  an  inadequate  con- 
ception of  his  depravity,  and  that  a  natural 
goodness  of  heart  may  cause  us  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  his  wiles.  Mr.  Lewis  feels  his  mission 
so  heavily  upon  him  tb"t  he  becomes  por- 
tentous. 

But  his  book  has  an  almost  contrary  effect. 
The  little  group  of  Germans  presented  to 
us  arouse  neither  our  terrors  nor  our  indig- 
nation. They  might  be  dangerous  to  a  coun- 
try wench,  or  a  new  art  student,  but  surely 
these  are  not  the  people  against  whom  some 
twenty  nations  are  at  war.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  a  thoroughly  disagreeable  lot,  vulgar, 
boisterous,  swaggering,  seducing.  We  should 
carefully  avoid  them,  but  they  are  hardly 
worth  powder  and  shot.  A  kick,  and  not  a 
bayonet,  seems  to  be  the  appropriate  weapon. 
Kreisler  and  Bertha  Lumken  are  unpleasant 
bores,  but  we  do  not  associate  them  with 
schemes  of  world  conquest,  with  insidious 
campaigns  against  human  liberty.  We  have 
all  met  their  kind  and  we  have  dismissed 
them   with  the  mental  label  of  "bounder." 

And  how  these  people  do  moralize,  Germans 
and  all.  And  they  all  do  it  in  the  same  way. 
And  how  they  confide  in  each  other,  as 
though  the  contents  of  their  minute  minds 
could  matter  to  any  one.  They  talk  like  con- 
verted hairdressers'  assistants  to  whom  a 
moral  axiom  becomes  a  trumpeting  from 
Sinai.  We  could  heartily  wish  that  these 
people  were  representative  of  the  German  na- 
tion, but  we  much  fear  they  are  not. 

Tarr.  By  Wvndham  Lewis.  New  York:  Al- 
fred   A.    Knopf;  "SI. 75. 


Creation  in  Industry. 

It  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a  nation  that 
the  individuals  composing  that  nation  shall 
occupy  themselves  in  certain  definite  ways — 
for  example,  industrially.  But  suppose  they 
are  unwilling  to  do  so,  or  to  do  so  to  the  ex- 
tent demanded  by  critical  and  exceptional 
circumstances.  They  can  be  forced  to  do  so 
by  a  state  regulation  of  education  which  will 
ultimately  present  the  alternative  of  indus- 
trialism or  starvation.  This  is  the  Prussian 
way.     It  is  the  way  of  autocracy. 

The  problem  did  not  become  acute  in 
America  before  the  war.  While  the  war  lasts 
we  can  endure  expedients  of  coercion  that 
would  be  otherwise  unendurable.  But  the 
days  of  reconstruction  will  be  hardly  less 
strenuous.  Are  we  to  continue  the  methods 
of  coercion  indefinitely,  or  is  there  a  better 
way  ? 

Miss  Helen  Marot  says  that  there  is  a  bet- 
ter way.  She  would  appeal  educationally  to 
the  creative  instinct.  Children^should  not  be 
trained  in  order  that  they  may  fit  into  a  sys- 
tem of  industry,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
give  expression,  that  they  may  wish  to  give 
expression,  to  a  natural  impulse  to  create. 
Education  should  be  a  liberating,  not  a  com- 
pulsive,  force. 

Miss  Marot  writes  persuasively  and  from  a 
fount  of  real  ideas.  Her  book  deserves  atten- 
tion. Whether  it  will  get  it  is  another  mat- 
ter. Parents,  unfortunately  are  not  much  in- 
terested in  education. 

Creative  Impulse  in  Industry.  By  Helen 
Marot.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Trucking  to  the  Trenches. 

These  letters  were  written  by  a  young 
American  boy  who  was  refused  service  in  the 
American  army  because  of  defective  eyesight 
and  who  then  enlisted  with  the  French  as  a 
truck  driver.  After  six  months  of  sen-ice 
he  was  accepted  by  the  Americans,  and  is  pre- 
sumably still  with  his  own  army. 

The  letters  constitute  a  fresh  and  unstudied 
narrative  of  doings  at  the  front.  They  are 
just  such  letters  as  a  boy  would  write  home, 
with  their  emphasis  on  the  lighter  sides  of 
his  work  and  indifference  toward  discom- 
forts and  dangers. 

Trucking  to  the  Trenches.  By  John  Ider. 
Kautz.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  good  book  for  a  boy,  ten  to  fourteen,  is 
"Captain  Kituk,"  by  Roy  J.  Snell.  just  pub- 
lished by  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  ($1.35 ).  Kituk 
is  an  Eskimo  boy,  and  we  are  told  of  his 
Eskimo  ambitions  for  a  trading  schooner  and 
of  how  he  gratified  them. 

"The  Social  Letter,"  by  Elizabeth  Myers 
)  Brentano's ;  $1.25),  tells  us  how  to  write  let- 
ters, how  to  begin  them,  how  to  end  them, 
how  to  address  them,  how  to  phrase  them — 
unquestionably  a  much-needed  volume.  Lei 
us  hope  it  falls  into  the  right  hands,  which 
such   books   so   rarely   do. 

"Lone  Bull's  Mistake,"  by  James  Willard 
Schultz  ( Houghton  Mifflin  Company ;  $1.35), 
first  appeared  in  the  Youth's  Companion  and 
is  now  published  in  volume  form.  It  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  rebellious  Blackfoot  In- 
dian and  his  family  after  his  punishment  for 
a  breach  of  the  tribe's  hunting  laws.     Father. 


mother,  brother,  and  sister  wander  homeless 
from  tribe  to  tribe  until  the  man's  better 
nature  asserts  itself  and  he  rejoins  his  people 
when  an  opportunity  comes  to  save  them 
from    an   enemy. 

Dr.  Edith  B.  Lowry  is  already  well  known 
for  her  books  on  personal  hygiene,  books 
that  are  frank,  honest,  and  helpful.  She  now 
adds  to  their  number  by  "Preparing  for 
Womanhood,"  just  published  by  Forbes  & 
Co.  ($1).  It  is  equal  to  her  best,  which  is 
saying    much. 

There  is  no  reason  why  boy  scouts  should 
not  distinguish  themselves  on  sea  as  well  as 
on  land.  Certainly  they  do  so  in  this  new 
book  for  boys  by  Arthur  A.  Carey.  It  is  en- 
titled "Boy  Scouts  at  Sea"  ( Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;  $1.35).  and  it  is  full  of  the  right  kind 
of  adventures  and  the  right  kind  of  illustra- 
tions. 

The  discovery  of  ten  new  stories  by  Uncle 
Reinus  is  almost  a  literary  event.  The  happy 
find  is  announced  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company  in  the  form  of  a  volume  entitled 
"Uncle  Remus  Returns."  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  ($1.35).  The  book  is  illustrated  and 
the  stories  are  in  every  way  the  equal  of 
their   predecessors. 

"General  Post,"  a  comedy  in  three  acts, 
has  already  proved  its  popularity  in  London 
and  New  York,  and  here  we  have  it  for  those 
who  prefer  to  read  plays  to  seeing  them. 
It  shows  how  the  English  caste  system  is  be- 
ing undermined  by  the  new  war  conditions 
and  how  love  can  triumph  over  snobbery. 
Its  author  is  J.  E.  Harold  Terry  and  it  is 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Price,  $1.50. 

Under  the  title  of  "Albert,  Fourth  Earl 
Grey,"  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  has 
published  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lord. 
Grey,  at  one  time  governor-general  of  Canada, 
and  well  known  and  respected  throughout 
America.  The  author  is  Harold  Begbie,  who 
presents  us  with  a  singularly  pleasing  picture 
of  a  man  whose  lofty  mind  and  universal 
beneficence  have  raised  him  far  above  the 
common  stature.     The   price   is   $1.25. 


New  Books  Received. 

Ambulancing  On  the  French  Front.  By 
Edward  R.  Coyle.  New  York:  Britton  Publishing 
Company;    $1.35. 

Personal  experiences. 

The  Basis  of  a  World  Order.      By  Robert    W. 
Rogers.     Boston:  The  Graham  Press;  $1.50. 
Issued   in   Present- Day   Problems. 

The  Government  of  the  British  Empire.  By 
Edward  Jenks.  B.  C.  L.,  M.  A.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &   Co.;   $2. 

A  comprehensive  view  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Over  the  Seas  for  Uncle  5am.  By  Elaine 
Stern.  New  York:  Britton  Publishing  Company; 
$1.35. 

A  series  of  action  stories  for  the  navy. 

Preparing    for     Womanhood."     By    Dr.     E.     B. 
Lowry.      Chicago:    Forbes    &    Co.:    $1. 
Advice   to   girls. 

Sunshine  and  Awkwardness.  By  Strickland 
Gitlilan.     Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co.;  $1. 

Humorous   lectures.  , 

Little  Cuba  Libre.     By  Janie  Prichard  Duggan. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown   &    Co.;    $1.35. 
For  girls  ten  to  sixteen. 

Captain     Kituk.       By     Roy    J.     Sneil.       Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &   Co.;    $1.35. 
For  boys  ten  to  fourteen. 

Virtuous  Wives.      Bv  Owen    Tohnson.      Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A    novel. 

Boy  Scouts  at  Sea.     By  Arthur  A.  Carey.     Bos- 
ton:   Little^   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
For  boys. 

One  of  Them.  By  Elizabeth  Hasanovitz.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $2. 

Chapters    from   a   passionate  autobiography. 

Lone  Bull's  Mistake.  By  James  Willard 
Schultz.  Boston :  Houghton  Mifflin  Company ; 
$1.35. 

A  story  of  the  West. 

The  Void  of  War.  By  Reginald  Farrer.  Bos- 
ton:  Houghton    Mifflin  Company;    $2. 

A    panorama    of   the    trenches. 

The  Jovs  of  Being  a  Woman.  By  Winifred 
Kirkland.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.50. 

Essays. 

The    Responsible    State.      By    Franklin    Henry 
Giddings.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1. 
Thoughts  about   democracy. 

Uncle  Remus  Returns.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.35. 

For  children. 

T\n<-,  of  Life.     By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs.     Rus- 
ton:  Houghton   Mifflin  Company;  $1.50. 
A    novel. 


E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  had  to  postpone 
for  several  weeks  the  publication  date  of 
"American  Problems  of  Reconstruction"  be- 
cause of  mechanical  difficulties  due  to  war 
conditions — the  difficulties  that  becloud  with 
uncertainty  and  threaten  the  outcome  of  the 
fall  lists  of  all  the  publishers.  But  the  Dut- 
tons  hope  to  have  this  important  volume 
ready  for  issue  by  the  middle  of  next  month. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  DM  SIPHONS 

Language  13  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought ;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Hospital  Routine. 

A  nurse  comes  along,  shaves  all  around  the 
man's  shrapnel-shattered  knee,  and  paints  it 
freely  with  iodine.  His  eyes  listlessly  follow 
her  skillful  hands.  He  is  in  great  pain  and 
welcomes  the  thought  that  the  morning  may 
bring  relief.  The  weary  hours  drag  on.  As 
he  dozes  under  the  influence  of  morphine  he 
wonders  dimly  what  his  first  operation  will  be 
like.  Toward  morning  the  night  nurse  brings 
him  in  a  cup  of  tea. 

The  usual  hospital  routine  goes  on  under 
his  tired  gaze  until  about  10  o'clock,  when 
two  orderlies  in  white  jackets  and  aprons 
bring  in  the  white  enameled  stretcher. 

"Best  of  luck,  old-timer,"  calls  the  sympa- 
thizing voice  of  a  burly  Canadian  who  was 
on  the  "table"  the  day  before. 

Swiftly  they  wheel  him  down  the  long  cor- 
ridors to  the  door  of  the  operating  theatre. 
His  nurse  talks  and  keeps  him  cheered  during 
the  few  minutes  they  have  to  wait  for  the  last 
case  to  come  out.  The  door  opens  and  they 
wheel  him   in. 

Just  before  being  laid  on  the  operating 
table  he  gives  expression  to  his  only  anxiet>  ; 

"Say.  captain,  you'll  see  they  give  me 
plenty,  won't  you?  Don't  let  me  wake  up 
in  the  middle  of  it." 

The   gauze   is    adjusted    over    his    nose    and 


mouth.      The   chloroform    falls   drop   by   drop. 
The  smell  reminds  him  of  toothache  tincture. 

"Take  fairly  deep,  regular  breaths  and  open 
your   mouth   a   little,''  directs   the   anaesthetist. 

After  a  few  second,  breathing  becomes  dif- 
ficult. There  is  a  heavy  singing  in  his  ears. 
Complete  consciousness  as  yet.    .     .     . 

The  nurse  takes  his  hand.  He  squeezes 
hers  and  tries  to  speak,  for  he  imagines  they 
may  start  on  him  too  soon. 

A  few  more  seconds — really  many  minutes 
— pass.  It  is  becoming  unbearable.  His  head 
is  bursting.  He  can  not  breathe.  He  is  suf- 
focating, choking — and  then,  his  eyes  open. 

In  bewilderment  he  looks  at  the  nurse  sit- 
ting by  his  bedside.  The  operation  is  over 
and  he  is  back  in  the  ward. 

"You  behaved  splendidly,  corporal,  and 
'went    off'    beautifully." 

And  then  he  realizes  that  his  "turn"  in 
the  hospital  "theatre"  is  over. — E.  J.  S.,  in 
flic  London  Mail. 

-•♦*■ 

Twenty-two  women  were  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Dutch  Parliament  at  the  re- 
cent election  held  in  Holland. 


Girl  ushers  will  be  used  in  the  Chicago 
National  Baseball  Park  when  the  club  plays 
at  home  hereafter. 
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RENDERS  ELOQUENT 
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AMERICAN  ARMY 


Famous  novelist  visited  our  fighting 
men  in  European  camps  and  de- 
scribes them  as  "A  pageant  of 
splendid  youth,  all  with  inquisitive 
eyes.  How  will  they  look  when  they 
see  women  and  children   gassed  ? " 
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"UP  IN  THE  AIR." 

On  the  second  night  of  a  new  theatrical 
attraction  the  enterprise  is  generally  suffering 
from  a  slight  attack  of  the  slumps,  due  to  the 
reaction  after  the  prestige  of  a  first  night.  I 
went  to  the  Cort  to  see  "Up  in  the  Air"  on 
its  second  night  and  found  that  it  had  a  good 
second-night  audience  considering  the  size  of 
the  auditorium.  I  was  rather  tickled  by  the 
attitude  of  the  audience.  "Up  in  the  Air" 
being  a  home  product,  the  audience  was  dis- 
tinctly judicial.  Audiences,  of  course,  gen- 
erally are  in  the  first-class  theatres,  but  this 
was  noticeably  so.  It  felt  very  friendly, 
elated,  in  fact,  that  we  had  risen  to  the  dig- 
nity of  having  a  home-grown  production,  but 
still  it  weighed  and  tested,  ignoring  the  noisy 
plaudits  of  some  injudicious  friends  of  the 
enterprise. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  are  weighty  con- 
sultations during  rehearsals  and  that  the  mills 
of  the  joke  factory  are  set  going  in  order  to 
grind  out  more  wit  and  humor  for  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  play.  For  the  fun  in  the  first 
part  of  Act  I  lacks  snap,  and  the  wit  does 
not  crackle.  It  is,  in  fact,  spread  over  rather 
thin.  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  things  get  to 
going,  and  after  that,  generally  speaking,  they 
skate.  And  at  this  point  we  all  had  that  de- 
lightfully personal  feeling  of  self-congratula- 
tion— just  as  if  we  in  front  had  a  share  in 
it — that  the  sails  of  the  home-built  little  craft 
were  filling  out  for  a  successful  cruise. 

For  "Up  in  the  Air,"  aside  from  the  success 
of  the  performance,  is  quite  up  to  the  average 
and  in  some  respect  beyond  it  in  merit.  And 
it  has  points.  For  one  thing,  a  plot  which,  in 
spite  of  the  usual  farcical  absurdities,  is  kept 
well  to  the  fore.  For  another,  there  is  not 
an  atom  of  vulgarity  in  it.  All  clean,  and  yet 
jolly.  Then  the  featured  singing  and  dancing 
specialties  each  made  a  hit.  The  music  is 
prettily  tuneful  and  the  numbers  for  the 
dances  are  full  of  that  swing  and  rhythm 
which  sets  the  feet  to  going.  The  finale  of 
the  second  and  last  act  was  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect:  so  much  so  that  sev- 
eral of  the  girls  in  the  audience  irresistibly 
fell  into  dancing  steps  on  their  way  out. 

As  for  the  costuming,  it  is  really  exception- 
ally handsome,  tasteful,  and  novel  in  design. 
However,  while  shoes,  scenery,  printing,  and 
"production" — I  confess  I  don't  exactly  know 
what  "production,"  as  a  separate  item,  means 
— all  were  evolved  in  San  Francisco,  the  cos- 
tumes were  designed  and  executed  by  a  New 
York  specialist.  Our  San  Francisco  theatrical 
costuming  is  usually  far  from  artistic,  gen- 
erally showing  too  great  a  reliance  on  tinsel. 
But  the  New  York  designer  has  turned  out 
beautiful  work,  and  the  color  scheme  of  each 
separate  set  is  artistically  conceived,  and  well 
carried  out.  There  are  plenty  of  pretty, 
shapely  girls,  the  voices  are,  fresh,  and  the 
chorus,  which  is  very  much  to  the  fore,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  general  success  of 
"Up  in  the  Air/'  The  piece  will  probably 
have  quite  a  run,  during  which  time  the  thin 
spots  in  the  dialogue  will  be  planted  carefully 
with  a  lot  of  tender  little  fresh  joke  seed- 
lings and  a  few  galvanic  jerks  in  the  human 
action  of  the  piece  will  take  on  an  air  of 
cheerful  spontaneity. 

Still,  when  one  considers  the  magnitude  of 
the  undertaking  from  the  theatrical  man's 
point  of  view,  the  performance  ran  with  re- 
markable smoothness.  The  audience,  as  soon 
as  it  became  responsive,  kept  it  up.  The 
musical  numbers  were  much  enjoyed,  there 
were  plaudits  for  the  sets,  and,  as  the  evening 
progressed,  Flanagan  and  Edwards  and  Elea- 
nor Henry  each  found  that  they  had  made  the 
desired  hit. 

For  that  matter  Eleanor  Henry  always  does. 
She  has  an  engaging  personality,  and  her 
*milc  is,  in  its  way,  as  successful  as  Ed  Flana- 
gan's. They  are,  indeed,  a  very  valuable  pair 
of  smilers.  Each  registers  the  musical-com- 
cdy  temperament,  the  joy  of  life,  the  zest  in 
making  friends  with  the  public,  <,nd  then 
Eleanor  Henry  has  the  coquettish  charm  of  a 
pretty  woman  who  pleases  the  eye.  It  isn't 
that  she  is  such  a  beauty  as  that  she  is  suc- 
cess1-!] in  winninj;  your  pleased  regard  to 
Hng.T  on  her  with  complete  approval.  She 
is  Lninty  and  delicately  and  symmetrically 
and  her  pretty,  graceful  attitudes  anil 
in.  .-'ements  are  a  match  to  her  figure.  If  in 
tin  rosy  rig  of  the  first  act  she  suggested  pink 
'.nd    white    candy,    when    she    appeared    with 


Flanangan  and  Edwards  in  "You're  Just  the 
Little  Girl,"  etc.,  she  was  so  succulent  to 
look  at  in  her  pinks  and  creams  and  blues 
that  really  one  must  be  pardoned  for  re- 
ferring appreciatively  to  a  toothsome,  cun- 
ningly devised  sundae.  Her  singing  is  not 
quite  up  to  her  pretty  self  ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  her  voice  had  lost  a  littie,  but  in 
pieces  as  light  and  airy  as  this  one  under 
consideration  a  solid  voice  is  not  a  necessity. 

Myrtle  Dingwall's  voice  is  quite  a  sweet  and 
dependable  organ.  Miss  Dingwall  and  Francis 
Young  contributing  the  sentimental  numbers 
always  requisite  in  an  attraction  of  this  na- 
ture. The  sweetness  of  her  singing  voice  is 
also  agreeably  evident  in  Miss  Dingwall's 
speaking  voice,  and  she  has  an  attractive 
although  not  vivacious  manner.  1  thought,  by- 
tire  way,  that  the  colors  in  Miss  Dingwall's 
green  and  white  costume  were  much  prettier 
than  the  style.  Wonder  if  New  York  was 
responsible  for  that  rather  amateurish  hitch 
up  at  the  back. 

Veta  Sprague  has  rather  a  pretty  face  and 
voice,  and  Julia  Blanc  is  a  good  "heavy,"  but 
her  material  is  too  thin  for  her  abilities. 
Perhaps  they  can  fit  her  out  with  a  better 
equipment  as  the  piece  develops  with  use. 

There  were  other  characters :  Frank 
Darien's  loquacious  journalist,  George  Stan- 
ley's excellently  made  up  Baron  Togo,  the 
sporadically  conscious  bellboy  of  Charles  Bar- 
ton, etc.,  all  meritorious  in  their  lesser  lines, 
but  the  spring  in  the  show  was  largely  sus- 
tained by  Flanagan  and  Edwards,  who  are 
good  dancers,  whose  animal  spirits  are  un- 
tiring, and  who  have  secured  the  appreciative 
ear  and  eye  of  their  public. 

Lots  of  money  has  gone  into  "Up  in  the 
Air,"  but  the  composers — the  music  is  by 
Arthur  Fournier,  the  book  and  lyrics  by 
Michael  Carper  and  Waldo  Twitchell — are 
being  backed  by  enterprise  and  will  reap 
their  fruits.  I  judge  that  San  Francisco  is 
serving  as  the  dog  that  the  piece  is  bein^ 
tried  on.  New  York  is  of  course  the  bull's- 
eye  upon  which  the  managerial  orb  is  fixed. 
But  the  local  dog  is  not  growling.  He  is, 
in  fact,  rather  pleased  with  his  task  and 
hoping  that  San  Francisco  may  be  chosen  for 
the  trial  again.  In  the  East  they  say  that  it's 
great  fun  to  be  a  dog-town,  and  for  my  part 
I  hope  they  will  promote  us — or  degrade  us, 
whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it — to  that 
service.  I  have  always  remembered  with 
interest  that  Henry  Miller  got  "Come  Out  of 
the  Kitchen"  into  shape  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  asserted  that  it  cost  appreciably 
less  than  if  he  had  done  it  in  New  York. 

But  they  must  have  spent  a  pretty  penny 
on  the  costumes  of  the  chorus  girls.  Those 
lace-flowered,  rose-trimmed  costumes  were 
both  novel  and  modish.  As  for  the  lace,  they 
had  a  corner  in  it.  Even  the  spinster  knitting 
brigade,  their  fingers  moving  with  that  ama- 
teurish unusedness  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  stitch  that  we  so  often  remark  in  the 
stage-knitters,  were  hung  with  lace.  And  the 
series  of  Oriental  costumes  were  designed  by 
an  artist-artisan  who  has  originality  and  a 
keen  sense  of  beauty  and  harmony  of  comple- 
mentary colors.  As  for  the  swimming  cos- 
tumes, I  will  only  say  that  below  their  satin 
pantalettes  of  many  colors  and  their  fluttering 
odds  and  ends  of  sashes  and  tassels  the 
bare,  dimpled  knees  of  the  girls  were  as  pretty- 
as  if  they  were  children. 


CHANGES  IN  THEATRELAND. 


If  the  dire  possibility  of  doubling  the  war- 
tax  on  theatre  tickets  is  to  be  carried  through 
we  who  love  the  theatre  may  have  cause  to 
tremble.  But  we  must  not  complain.  All 
classes  must  expect  to  do  their  share  toward 
bringing  about  the  new  policy  of  hastening 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  every  luxury  will 
have  to  be  taxed.  Whether  they  have  hit 
upon  the  right  solution  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  theatre 
business  will  be  seriously  affected.  The  pub- 
lic is  at  last  beginning  to  feel  the  war,  and 
long-deferred  economies  are  beginning  to  be 
practiced  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  must, 
besides  buying  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps,  give,  and  give,  and  give,  and 
habituate   ourselves   to   giving. 

So  what  will  happen?  Either  the  "show 
business"  will  burst  up,  or  the  salaries  of 
players  and  singers  will  come  down  ;  or  per- 
haps theatre  tickets  will  lessen  in  price. 
Which  shall  it  be?  Changes  are  coming  so 
thick  and  fast  that  our  minds  are  habituated 
to  them.  But  we  can  not  seem  to  habituate 
ourselves— unless,  indeed,  such  tragedies  as 
have  shaken  nations  should  draw  nearer  to 
our  almost  impregnant  portals — to  renouncing 
the  pleasures  of  the  theatre.  The  encourage- 
ment offered  to  this  form  of  diversion  in  the 
great  military  camps  is  an  indication  that  it 
is  to  keep  up  a  people's  spirits. 

And  so,  while  changes  happen,  while  the 
younger  men  of  the  acting  profession  one 
by  one  go  to  war,  and  German  and  Austrian 
artists  once  loved  by  the  public  are  taboo,  and 
the  German  lieder  are  heard  no  more  on  con- 
cert programmes,  and  quietly  but  inexorablv 
the    people    made    its    will    felt    and    German 


opera  disappeared  from  its  former  stronghold 
in  New  York,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
and  so  from  everywhere  in  the  country,  and 
new- plays  are  a  risky  venture  that  managers 
weigh  very  carefully  before  they  handle 
them,  and  revivals  of  old  standbys  are  popu- 
lar, and  we  all  pay  our  war-taxes  without 
even  the  beginnings  of  a  grumble,  still,  in  its 
general  features,  the  theatre  business  moves 
on  in  the  same  groove. 

There  was  a  possibility,  during  the  earlier 
war  uncertainties,  when  New  York  attractions 
were  going  under  right  and  left,  that  the 
legitimate  business  was  going  to  suffer.  And 
then  things  righted  themselves.  Some  kind  of 
adjustment  took  place;  due,  I  rather  suspect, 
to  the  managers  recognizing  the  necessity  of 
putting  up  with  lighter  profits.  And  perhaps 
at  that  time  salaries  went  down  without  the 
general   public  learning  of  it. 

But  now  we  must  look  out  for  fresh  squalls. 
Somebody  is  going  to  get  hurt.  Will  it  be 
the  producers,  the  acting  profession,  or  the 
theatre-going  public?  Or  perhaps  all  three : 
We  hold  our  breath  while  we  wait  for  time 
to  tell. 


PROPAGANDA  AT   HOME. 

We  impatient  civilians  at  home,  seething 
with  unexpended  belligerency  toward  the 
enemy  nations,  experience  a  slight  sense  of 
relief  occasionally  when  we  read  of  propa- 
ganda from  our  side  being  fired  over  to,  or 
down  on,  the  German  lines.  For  the  value  of 
propaganda  has  been  proven  pretty  con- 
clusively by  the  Germans  themselves.  So  it  is 
somewhat  alleviating  to  the  martial  heat  of 
our  sentiments  to  realize  that  our  side  has  at 
last  taken  it  up.  Only — what  are  they  doing? 
— we  solicitously  question.  We  wonder  it 
they  have  hit  on  the  right  line  of  information 
to  reach  Fritzie.  For  it  takes  various  kinds 
of  Fritzies  to  be  welded  into  that  composite 
weapon   which    is   ravaging   Europe   and    Asia. 

They  say  that  Germany  has  lost  its  sense  of 
humor;  that  it  has  been  militarized  out  of 
it.  Wonder  if  such  a  hideous  possibility  will 
loom  up  before  us  Americans  before  the  war 
is  over.  But  no ;  impossible.  Our  boys  can 
joke  in  the  very  front  and  heat  of  battle,  and 
even  inside  a  German  prison  the  Canadians 
— who  being  northern  North  Americans  and 
twin  brothers  to  the  United  Statesians — man- 
aged   to   preserve    their   boyish    sense    of    fun. 

Ridicule  of  the  right  kind  is  an  excellent 
weapon.  There  have  been  innumerable  bril- 
liantly clever  and  humorous  cartoons  printed 
in  the  American  press.  In  these  the  sacred 
Kaiser  has  figured  in  a  most  ridiculous  light. 
Could  the  average  German  stand  seeing  cheap 
reprints  of  a  selection  of  the  best  of  these,  or 
would  he  merely  fly  into  a  Berserker  rage? 
We  must  remember  that  the  German  infantry 
is  not  altogether  made  up  of  peasants.  There 
are  clerks,  city  workers  of  various  sorts,  men 
of  the  professions.  Some  of  them,  probably, 
have  still  retained  the  power  to  think,  in  spite 
■:>:  the  tender  solicitude  of  their  ruling  classes 
to  train  it  out  of  them. 

Many  damning  admissions  have  been  made 
by  the  Germans  themselves.  Of  these,  in  the 
matter  of  importance,  Prince  Lichnowsky's 
indictment  of  the  policy,  acts,  and  aims  of 
the  German  government  lead  all  the  rest.  A 
summary  of  the  Prince  Lichnowsky  affair,  of 
the  conclusions  reached  in  "J'accuse,"  together 
with  copies  from  some  few  reasonable — and 
perhaps  therefore  treasonable — articles  in  the 
German  press  which  only  reach  the  Socialists, 
might  make  a  dent  on  the  German  personality. 
And  what's  the  matter  with  personally  con- 
ducting some  of  those  lively  Amsterdam  cor- 
respondents over  the  gigantic  American  im- 
provements in  France,  the  permanent  nature 
of  which  demonstrates  the  settled  intention 
of  the  American  people  to  fight  this  war  out 
to  a   finish  ? 

And  the  mass  of  the  German  people  need  to 
realize  that  autocracy  is  an  outworn  and  out- 
dated institution.  We  wonder  if  our  propa- 
gandists have  given  them  a  list  of  the  nations 
warring  against  them,  on  the  chance  that  the 
complete  information  is  withheld  from  them, 
together  with  some  attempt  to  convey  to  them 
the  amazement  of  enlightened  nations  at  the 
slavish  submission  of  German  people,  not  only 
to  government  without  representation,  but  to 
haughty  absolutism  in  their  rulers.  There 
are,  by  the  way.  still  some  German-Americans 
who  believe  and  hotly  maintain  that  the  Ger- 
man citizen  has  a  real  instead  of  an  imitation 
vote. 

And  have  the  people  at  large  and  the  army 
any  idea  of  how  the  policy  of  frightfulness 
ol  their  rulers  is  bringing  down  upon  their 
once  respectable  Fatherland  the  moral  repro- 
bation of  the  civilized  world?  Let  us  dig  it 
in  by  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  tide  of 
broken  civilians,  including  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  are  being  repatriated  after  a  cruel 
and   merciless  labor  enslavement  in   Germany. 

Then  get  down  from  a  loftier  plane  to  ap- 
peal to  those  impressed  by  concrete  facts. 
Give  them  figures  about  shipbuilding  in 
America.  Their  rulers  know  them,  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to.  Let  them  know  that 
the    long-delayed    delivery    of    the    thousands 


of  Liberty  motor  airships  is  now  begin- 
ning. Give  them  lists,  lists,  lists !  Lists  of 
moneys  contributed  to  the  Red  Cross,  lists 
of  the  numbers  buying  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps,  lists  of  figures  of 
our  abundant  crops,  lists  of  foodstuffs  saved 
fry  the  self-denial  of  the  American  people 
(who  yet  haven't  done  half,  or  one-quarter, 
or  even  one-eighth,  of  what  they  could  do, 
and  may  have  to  do  yet,  in  that  respect)  to 
help  out  their  allies.  Give  them  the  names 
L.f  German-American  organizations  that  have 
repudiated  all  sympathy  with  the  German 
cause  and  pledged  the  funds  in  their  treasury 
to  American  war  service.  There  may  not  be 
many,  but  they'll  grow.  Give  them  figures 
showing  how  many  German-Americans  are 
applying  to  legal  authorities  to  Americanize 
their  names  from  very  shame  of  the  deeds 
of  Germany  and  from — in  some  cases,  at 
least,  horror  of  being  identified  with  it. 

Give  them  a  list  of  the  raw  products  in 
the  United  States  positively  needed  by  German 
industries,  and  another  of  such  industries  as 
dyeing  that,  formerly  dependent  on  Germany, 
are  now  attaining  success  and  magnitude  in 
this  country-  And  give  them  quantities  of 
printed  reproductions  of  photographs :  pic- 
tures that  will  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  flesh- 
pots  ;  views  of  market  displays  of  food  :  pic- 
tures of  huge  catches  of  fish;  views  of  limit- 
less grainfields,  of  land  armies  gathering  fruit 
from  heavily  laden  trees;  pictures  of  the 
American  assembled  in  quantity  in  hotel 
dining-rooms  engaged  in  the  national  diver- 
sion  of  enjoying  club — or  trade  association — 


A  nice  saving 
for  somebody 

—  At  any  time  that  you  might  come  into 
our  store  you  will  find  many  pieces  of  fur- 
niture that  have  been  reduced  in  price. 

—  For  various  reasons  this  is  done :  the 
closing-out  of  discontinued  patterns — bed- 
room suites  that  might  be  shy  a  single  piece, 
as  a  chiffonier  or  dressing  table — odd  daven- 
ports and  chairs,  etc. 

—  Read  carefully  the  following  /iff  and 
see  what  yoa  save. 

Dining-Room  Furniture 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  DINING  -ROOM 
SUITE,  extension  t  bte  with  drop  leaves, 
and  4  cha  rs.  Just  the  thing  for  a  small 
room.    Former  price  $130.00.     Sale  price 

$8  5.00.     Amount  saved $45.00 

ANTIQUE  MAHO-iANY  TABLE— "Mod- 
ern English,"  M-inch  top.  *  foot  extension. 
Former  price  $H5.00.    Sale  price  $50.00. 

Amount  saved $35.00 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  TABLE  — "  Mod- 
ern English,"  oblong.  8  foot  extension, 
former  price  $100.00.  .Sale  price  $60.00. 
Amount  saved $40.00 

Bedroom  Furniture 

OLD  IVORY  SUITE.  "Queen  Anne":  S 
pieces  complete.     Former   price   $383.50. 

Sale  price  $295.00.    Amount  saved $88.50 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  SUITE.  "Queen 
Anne";  7  pieces  complete.  Former  price 
$110.00.      Sale   price   $350.00.      Amount 

saved $60.00 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  SUITF, 3  pieces— 
bed.  dressing  table  and  chiffonier.  Former 
price  $215.00.  Sale  price  $125.00.  Amount 
saved $90.00 

Living-Room  Furniture 

OVERSTUFFED  DAVENPORT— Covered 
in  tapestry;  loose  cushion  seat.  Former 
price  $160.00.  Sale  price  $110.00.  Amount 

saved $50.00 

AJso  Kidney  Shaped  Davenport  covered  in 
veloux  at  same  price. 

OVERSTUFFED  ROCKER  —  Covered  in 
mulberry  velour:  loose  cushion  seat. 
Former  price  $60.00.     Sale  price  $37.50. 

Amount  saved $22.50 

MAHOGANY  FLOOR  LAMP— Large  Chi- 
nese lamp  and  shade  complete.  Former 
price  $75.00.    Sale-  price  $39.50.    Amount 

saved $35.50 

DAVENPORT  pictured  above,  in  mulberry 
striped  velour $90.00 


Interior  Decorators 
Furniture — Carpels — Rugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


banquets.  Make  their  mouths  water  by  giving 
them  close-up  views  of  the  tables  and  their 
contents  ;  not  in  order  to  be  cruel,  but  that 
they   may   realize    that   actual   plenty   prevails. 

And  let  them  know  that  the  nation  is  awake 
through  and  through.  Show  them  pictures  of 
soldiers  in  the  great  national  camps,  drilling, 
sham-battling,  marching.  Show  them  photo- 
graphs of  the  launchings  of  July  4th.  Show 
them  the  hundreds  of  women  and  chubby  chil- 
dren working  in  the  Red  Cross  workrooms. 
Show  them  views  of  cattle  ranges,  of  huge 
dairy  industries,  of  herds  of  horses  destined 
for  *be  army.  And  then  show  them  pictures 
of  the  enormous  stacked-up  piles  of  supplies 
destined  for  our  expeditionary  force  in 
France. 

Of  course  these  suggestions  could  probably 
be  knocked  full  of  holes.  But  never  mind  ; 
it  has  been  quite  a  relief  to  make  them  in  the 
pauses  between  dismembering  the  Kaiser  and 
his  band  of  brigands,  in  imagination,  or  ban- 
ishing them  in  a  Kilkenny  cat  bunch  to  some 
distant  spot,  there  to  work  out  their  theories 
of  autocratic  government  upon  each  other. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND    BOX-OFFICE. 


"The  Rose  of  Queretaro"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  clever  boys  of  the  Mare  Island  Naval 
Hospital  Corps,  who  made  a  big  hit  here  two 
weeks  ago  with  their  single  performance  of 
the  two-act  musical  comedy,  "The  Rose  of 
Queretaro,"  are  coming  back  with  the  piece. 
They  will  be  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
seven  nights  and  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
matinees,  opening  this  Sunday  evening,  Au- 
gust 25th.  The  coming  engagement  is  to  be 
in  aid  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Society,  an  or- 
ganization with  headquarters  in  Washington 
looking  after  the  dependents  of  the  boys  of 
sea  action  on  the  merchantmen  and  other 
arms  of  the  navy.  The  nine  performances 
should  net  the  society  a  splendid  fund,  as  the 
show  is  more  than  well  worth  the  prices  to 
be  charged — $1  and  50  cents.  The  Naval 
Training  Camp  orchestra  of  soloists  will  be 
in  the  pit  and  between  acts  will  give  a  forty- 
five-minute  solo  concert.  "The  Rose  of  Quere- 
taro" book,  music,  and  lyrics  are  from  the 
pen  of  E.  G.  Dickinson,  who  is  located  at 
Mare   Island. 

J.  L.  Palmer  sings  the  "prima  donna"  role, 
and  the  budding  Julian  Eltinge  on  the  former 
presentation  of  the  piece  made  a  big  hit.  In 
fact  the  cast  is  crowded  with  clever  young 
men.  

Second  Week  of  "  Up  in  the  Air" 
With  tomorrow  night's  performance  "Up  in 
the  Air"  enters  upon  the  second  week  of  its 
merry  engagement  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  The 
popular  trio  of  stars — Ed  Flanagan,  Neely  Ed- 
wards, and  Eleanor  Henry — have  more  than 
renewed  their  popularity  with  San  Francisco 
audiences.  Flanagan  and  Edwards  indulge  in 
the  breezy  witticisms  that  have  won  them 
fame,  while  Miss  Henry's  charm  of  per- 
sonality is  conspicuous  in  evidence  and  her 
sympathetic  soprano  voice  is  heard  to  advan- 
tage in  such  numbers  as  "There's  a  Big  Soft 
Spot  in  My  Heart,"  "Yokohama,"  and  "I'd 
Love  to  Have  Love  Come  to  Me." 

A  brilliant  supporting  company  gives  excel- 
lent aid  to  this  trio  of  stars  in  bringing  out 
the    comedy    of   the    ingeniously    devised   plot. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Constance  Crawley,  the  celebrated  English 
actress,  and  Arthur  Maude,  a  well-graced  and 
sterling  actor,  will  head  the  Orpheum  bill  next 
week,  appearing  in  a  dramatic  playlet  by 
Thomas  Shelly  Sutton  entitled  "The  Actress 
and  the  Critic,"  which  the  critic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  declares  is  worth  going  miles 
to  see.  Miss  Crawley's  part  is  to  convince 
the  critic,  the  editor,  and  the  audience,  too, 
of  course,  that  a  woman  can  act  without 
having  suffered,  and  this  makes  the  charm  of 
the  excellent  play.  Prominent  in  Miss  Craw- 
ley's support  is  Joseph  Manning,  well  known 
to  Orpheum  audiences. 

Toto,  the  world's  greatest  clown,  has  the 
distinction  of  having  made  the  whole  world 
laugh.  He  leads  in  the  art  of  pantomime  as 
he  does  in  tumbling  and  in  the  movies,  for 
he  has  been  featured  in  the  silent  always, 
whether  on  the  stage  or  the  screen.  The  act 
which  he  will  present  requires  some  half- 
dozen  people  besides  himself  and  is  a  most 
pretentious  and  successful  vehicle  for  his  ex- 
traordinary ability. 

Milt  Collins,  whose  humorous  political 
monologue  has  won  for  him  the  title  of  "The 
Speaker  of  the  House,"  will  present  an  entirely 
new  act  entitled  "The  Patriot,"  in  which  he 
attempts  to  travesty  no  one  in  particular,  but 
presents  on  broad  lines  a  composite  of  all 
political  aspirants. 

In  consequence  of  the  tremendous  success 
achieved  by  the  Three  Hundred  and  Nine- 
teen tli  linyi n<--ers'  Band  arrangements  have 
been  concluded  l<>  retain  them  fur  another 
week.  Their  gifted  band  leader.  Lieutenant 
Jean  C.  Shanis,  promises  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gramme. 

Billie   Burke's  "Levitation,"    with    Professor 


J.  Edmund  Magee ;  Ray  Fern  and  Marion 
Davis  in  "A  Nightmare  Revue,"  and  Keane 
and  White  in  "Cards,  Laughs,  and  Music"  are 
included  in  the  bill. 

Cecil  Cunningham,  the  comedienne  ex- 
traordinary, will  present  new  and  exclusive 
songs.  A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Re- 
vue will  conclude  a  programme  that  promises 
delightful  entertainment. 


HOW  CZ ECHO-SLOVAKS  WON. 

All  the  story  of  how  the  Czecho-Slovak 
troops  in  Russia  have  resisted  the  Germans 
and  fought  their  way  from  the  Ukraine  to 
Vladivostock  recently  was  told  for  the  first 
time  by  a  Czecho-Slovak  leader  who  made  the 
trip  across  Siberia  with  the  troops.  He  is 
Captain  Vladimir  Hurban,  member  of  the 
Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  delegated  by 
the  Czecho-Slovak  army  at  Vladivostock  to 
make  a  report  to  Professor  Thomas  G. 
Masaryk,  president  of  the  council,  who  is  now 
at   Washington. 

"After  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,"  says  Captain  Hurban,  "about  50,000 
of  us,  Czecho-Slovak  troops  found  ourselves 
in  Kiev,  or  that  vicinity.  We  announced  our 
intention  of  crossing  Siberia  to  Vladivostock. 
We  were  laughed  at ;  the  Germans  treated 
our  intention  with  contempt,  because  we  were 
poorly  equipped  even  for  a  short  campaign. 
But  in  a  short  time  we  had  more  rifles  than 
we  could  use;  in  fact  in  many  cases  three  to 
the  man.  We  bought  rifles  from  the  Red 
Guards  at  from  ten  to  thirty  kopeks  apiece. 
We  got  machine  guns  from  them  for  what 
in  your  money  would  be  30  cents.  One  of 
our  regiments  acquired  300  machine  guns  in 
this  way.  We  bought  three-inch  guns  for 
10  rubles  each.  To  do  this  we  had  money  of 
our  own,  which  we  had  saved  up  from 
working.  Later  we  received  financial  aid 
from  a  $20,000,000  loan  which  was  floated. 
We  were  thus  able  to  buy  what  we  required, 
whether   in   arms   or   food. 

"Soon  the  Germans  ceased  to  treat  our  in- 
tention to  make  our  way  across  Siberia  and 
thence  from  Vladivostock  to  France  as  a 
joke — after  we  had  a  four  days'  fight  with 
the  Germans  at  Bachmach,  a  station  on  the 
railroad  about  100  miles  from  Kiev,  and  de- 
feated them.  We  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Allies.  We  now  found  ourselves  recognized 
first  by  the  Austrian  emperor  and  then  by  the 
Germans  themselves,  who  had  said  that  we 
were  nothing  and  had  no  real  existence  as  an 
organization. 

"Word  was  sent  to  us  in  the  name  of  the 
Austrian  emperor  that  if  we  would  cease 
fighting  and  surrender  the  autonomy  of  our 
country  would  be  recognized.  We  answered 
that  we  knew  no  such  person  as  the  Austrian 
emperor  and  no  such  country  as  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  that  we  were  determined  to 
cross  Siberia  to  Vladivostock.  Then  the 
recognition  that  we  were  a  force  to  be  con- 
sidered came  from  the  Germans  in  this  way. 
The  German  general  asked  us  for  a  forty- 
eight-hour  truce. 

"We  were  about  ten  days  getting  out  of  tne 
Ukraine  into  Siberia.  Whenever  we  needed 
food  we  bought  it,  and  we  found  enough  to 
supply  our  needs.  We  came  one  day  upon  a 
beautiful  train  at  a  station,  one  evidently  that 
had  been  used  by  the  Czar  or  one  of  the 
Grand  Dukes.  We  were  told  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Red  Guard  commander.  I  was  one 
of   the   group    of   officers  that   visited   him. 

"  'How    large    a    force    have    you    in    your 
command?'  one  of  us  asked. 
"  'Two  corps,'  he  answered. 
"'How  many  men  are  there  in   them?' 
"'Six  hundred,'  he  had  to  admit.    (This  will 
give    an    idea    of   the    ridiculous    character    of 
the  Red  Guard  organization  at  that  time.) 

"I  was  on  the  advance  train,  which  led 
the  way  across  Siberia,  and  which  we  had 
taken  for  our  use.  Other  trains  we  usually 
got  hold  of  in  this  way:  Wherever  we  found 
out  there  was  a  train,  we  got  hold  of  a  loco- 
motive and  put  ten  or  fifteen  of  our  boys, 
armed  with  machine  guns,  on  it  and  sent  it 
to  meet  the  train.  We  told  the  Bolsheviki 
that  we  would  shoot  if  the  train  was  not 
turned  over  to  us,  and  that  was  all  that  was 
necessary.  Then  we  would  fill  the  captured 
train  with  our  troops. 

"We  did  have  a  fight  with  the  Soviet 
troops  at  Penza,  but  afterward  made  peace 
with  them.  But  the  worst  clash  was  at 
Irkutsk.  Our  representative  at  Moscow,  after 
the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk,  had  received 
pledges  from  the  Bolsheviki  that  we  would 
have  free  passage  across  Siberia  to  Vladivos- 
tock, to  which  port  we  had  been  ordered  to 
report  by  Professor  Masaryk,  president  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  National  Council,  which 
we  recognize  as  the  existing  government  of 
Bohemia  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  peoples.  But 
at  Irkuitsk  we  were  ordered  to  surrender  to 
the  Red  Guard.  The  Germans  had  obtained 
control  of  the  Red  Guard  there.  On  that  par- 
ticular train  the  supply  of  rifles  was  limited, 
nothing  like  one  to  a  man,  and  there  were  in 
addition  but  a  few  hand  grenades.  Our  men 
refused  to  surrender,  jumped  from  the  train, 
some  of  them  fighting  with  their  bare  hands, 
and  in   two   minutes  had   captured  the  station 


and  forced  the  Red  Guards  to  disband.  There 
were  about  2000  of  the  Red  Guards,  with  the 
sprinkling  of  Germans.  Our  men  numbered 
400. 

"The  train  in  which  I  was  took  fifty-seven 
days  to  make  the  journey  from  Penza  to 
Vladivostock.  Everywhere  along  the  route 
the  German  agents  were  trying  to  get  control 
of  the  railroad  by  incorporating  German  sol- 
diers in  the  Red  Guard  organizations,  and  but 
for  our  troops  they  would  now  control  this 
vastly  important  strategic  line  from  one  end 
to   the   other." 


CURRENT   VERSE. 


The  Message. 
"You  must  be  free  or  die."     The  pale  hosts  of  t lie 

Dead 
Crowd    in   your   workshop,    stand    around   your    bed. 
Pointing  wan   fingers   to   their   sacred   wounds, 
And    soughing   on    the    wind    the    whisper   sounds — 
"You    must    be    free    or    die." 

Brothers!     The  very  air  is  rent  and  tost 
With    rustling   of   that   great    uneasy   host 
Who  died   for  us  on  field,   at  sea,  or  post, 
Died    to    make   good    the    Poet's   glorious   boast — 
"We    must    be    free    or    die." 

The  message  echoes  from  the  deeps  of  time. 
Sounds     and     resounds     through     alien     worlds     of 

crime, 
"This   War  shall   end   only   with    Right   enthron'd. 
Though  perish   all   the    Might  this    Empire  own'd — 
We    would   be    free — and    died." 
— Ethel    M.    Arnold,    in    Westminster    Gazette. 

An  Invocation  to  Ireland. 

Come,    Erin,    come! 
Come   clad   in   armor   as   a   warrior-queen— 

Come,    sword    in    hand! 
Come   with    the   Springtime,    wearing  o'   the   green! 

Shine   on    the   land 
Like    Hope   embodied,    strength    made    manifest — 
Make   thy   trite   betterness   of   soul    thy   best, 

And,    sacrificing    all, 
Ascend  the  height  from  which  thou  shalt  not  fall: 

Come,    Erin,    come! 

Come,    Erin,    come! 
Break    from    the    traitor's    hold,    the    bigot's    snare, 

Come,   proud    and   free ! 
Be  thine  own    noblest   self,    and    win  thy  share 

Of   triumph   that   shall   be 
When  War's  black  thunderclouds  have  rolled  away 
And  Right  sheds  Light  upon  the  world's  new  Day. 

Thou    wilt    not    shame 
Thy    highest   nature   or   thy   holiest   name! 

Come,    Erin,    come! 

Come,    Erin,    come! 
Heed   not   the  babbler's  tongue,    the   rebel's  lie — 

Take  thou  thy  place 
With    nations   armed   to   conquer   or   to   die! 

Glory   and   grace 
Be  with   thee  in  thy  coming.      'Tis  thine  hour 
Of    loftiest    destiny   and    immortal    power — 

Show    thyself   great 
In  pardon   for  old  wrongs  and  stings  of  fate: 

Come,    Erin,    come ! 

Come,    Erin,    come! 
The  heavens  are  all   a-fire  with   watching  eyes 

Bent   upon  thee 
Waiting  the  splendor  of  thy  golden  rise, 

Star  of  the  sea! 
Face  thou  the  foe  with  all  thy  fighting  sons, 
And  set  thy  Harp  to  thunder  of  the  guns 

In    song   sublime 
Ringing  thy   fame   unto  the  ends  of  Time! 

Come,    Erin,    come!—  Marie    Corelli. 


32-36  Geary  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

On*  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks  " 


The  Seekers. 
Friends  and   loves  we  have   none,   nor   wealth,    nor 

blest    abode, 
But  the  hope,  the  burning  hope,  and  the  road,  the 

lonely   road. 
Not  for   us  are   content,    and   quiet,    and    peace    of 

mind. 
For   we   go   seeking  cities   that   we   shall    never   find. 

There    is   no   solace    on    earth    for   us — for   such    as 

we- — 
Who  search    for   the  hidden  beauty   that   eyes  may 

never  see. 
Only   the   road  and    the  dawn,    the    sun,    the   wind, 

the    rain, 
And  the  watch-fire  under  stars,  and  sleep,  and  the 

road   again. 

We    seek    the    city    of    God,    and    the    haunt    where 

beauty    dwells, 
And    we    find    the    noisy    mart    and    the    sound    of 

burial    bells. 
Never  the  golden  city,   where  radiant  people  meet, 
But   the  dolorous  town   where   mourners  are  going 

about  the  street. 

We  travel    the  dusty    road    till    the   light  of   the   day 

is   dim 
And    sunset   shows   us   spires   away   on    the   world's 

rim. 
We  travel   from  dawn  to  dusk,  till  the  day  is  past 

and  by, 
Seeking    the    Holy    City    beyond    the    rim    of    the 

sky. 

Friends  and   loves  we   have   none,    nor  wealth,   nor 

blest  abode, 
Hut   t lie  hope,  the  burning  hope,  and  the  road,  the 

lonely    road.  — John    Mascftcld. 


Karl  Jorn's  Answer. 
"You  tell  the  Kaiser  to  go  to  hell!"  This 
is  the  answer  that  Carl  Jorn,  the  famous 
tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of 
New  York  is  said  to  have  given  to  Ambassa- 
dor von  Bernstorff  in  Washington  about  two 
years  ago,  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  The  singer  had  been  summoned  to 
the  German  embassy  to  receive  an  order  from 
the  Kaiser  to  return  forthwith  to  Berlin  to 
sing  for  the  royal  personage.  Unable  to  see 
why  he  should  heed  the  command  of  the 
Teuton  ruler,  whom  he  never  did  like  any- 
way, Jorn  gave  his  answer  forcibly  and 
clearly.  The  command  in  the  first  place  was 
due  to  a  mistaken  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
Kaiser  that  Jorn  is  a  German.  That  is  not  so. 
Jorn  is  an  American  citizen,  and  before  be- 
coming one  he  was  a  citizen  of  Russia,  having 
been  born  in  Riga.  Germany's  claim  on  him 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  at  one  time  he 
had  been  a  star  in  the  Royal  Opera  of  Berlin. 


Because  telephone  transmitter  microphones 
become  more  sensitive  in  rarified  air,  Eu- 
ropean electricians  are  trying  to  make  prac- 
tical use  of  the  phenomenon. 


Jinks — Did  you  know  Gayboy  was  dieting"-* 
Jenks — Yes ;  he  was  found  eating  up  too 
much  of  his  father's  money. — Town  Topics. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

A  SPLENDID  VAUDEVILLE  BILL 

CONSTANCE  CRAWLEY  and  ARTHUR 
MAUDE  in  Thomas  Shelly  Sutton's  Dramatic 
Playlet,  "The  Actress  and  the  Critic";  TOTO, 
the  World's  Greatest  Clown;  MILT  COL- 
LINS in  "The  Patriot";  Retained  for  One 
Week  More  by  General  Demand,  319TH  EN- 
GINEERS' BAND,  All  Californians,  Mostly 
San  Franciscans,  from  Camp  Fremont  (en- 
tirely new  programme),  Band  Leader  Lieut. 
Jean  C.  Shanis;  Billie  Burke's  "LEVITA- 
TION," with  Prof.  J.  Edmund  Magee;  RAY 
FERN  and  MARION  DAVIS  in  "A  Night- 
mare Revue";  KEANE  and  WHITE,  "Laughs, 
Tricks,  and  Music";  OFFICIAL  WAR  RE- 
VUE; CECIL  CUNNINGHAM,  the  Come- 
dienne Extraordinary,  in  New  and  Exclusive 
Songs. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  T&%:*:' 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sta.    Phone  Frankiin  150 

One   Week — Beginning   Sunday    Night,   Aug.   25 

Matinees    Wednesday   and  Saturday 

Benefit  in  aid  of  Naval   Reserve  Society 

The   Musical-Comedy  Hit 

"THE  ROSE  OF  QUERETARO" 

Presented    by    the    Naval    Hospital    Corps    from 
Mare    Island 

See    t!ie    "Camouflaged    Chorus" 
SI    and    50c — No    War   Tax 


The  recent  South  Wales  Labor  Conference 
decided  that  any  medical  man  refusing  to  at- 
tend a  maternity  case  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  life  of  the  mother  and  child, 
and.  in  the  event  of  death,  should  be  tried 
for  murder.  In  the  eveni  of  the  patient  be- 
ing unable  to  pay  the  doctor's  fee  the  con- 
ference agreed  that  the  government  should 
pay. 


Cora 


Leading  Theatre 
n  I  IS    AND    MARKET 

Phon.  Suiter  2480 


Jd   Smashing  Week  Starts   Sun.   eve.,  Aug.  25 
The  Up-to-the-Minutc  Musical   Farce 

"UP  IN  THE  AIR" 

With     EI)     FLANAGAN     and     NEELY     ED- 
WARDS,  ELEANOR  HENRY  and  a  Com- 
manding  Cast   and    Captivating   Chorus 

Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    lu 
Seats  $1.00  Wed   Mat. 
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He  American  Method  of  Voice 

MR.  GEORGE  EOWDEX  of  Kings  College, 
Cambridge;  tenor  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London;  St.  Thomas*  Charcb,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York:  formerly  lecturer  in  voice  and  pub- 
lic speaking  at  the  London  and  California  uni- 
versities, announces  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
during  August  and  September  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tions for  singers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  as- 
sisted bv  his  pupils  and  associate  teachers. 
Miss  Dina  Moore  and  Miss  Catherine  Urner. 
Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  600 
Kofaler  &  Chase  Building,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  5  o'clock  during  August 
and  September.  Admission  by  card  on  applica- 
tion. 


WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY 

430  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIFORNIA 

MINERS  AND  SHIPPERS 
WHOLESALE  ONLY 

WELLINGTON  COAL 

Mined  in  British  Colombia 

HI-HEAT  COAL 

Mined  in  Utah 

BLACK   DIAMOND  COAL 

Mined  in  New  Mexico 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Daylight  Scenic  Trip 

$17.00  There  and  Back 

Leave  San  Francisco  at 
7:20  a.  m.  Daily 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 
and  PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

San  Francisco  Office,  Ferry  Building 


HOT  WATER 

at  the 

Scratch  of  a 
Match 

Gas  Water  Heaters 
Do  the  Work 


Can  be  attached  to 
your  kitchen  boiler 
without  interfering 
with  your  stove. 
Consult  your   dealer. 


Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445   Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 


-       .it  -subscribers   may   have  the   paper 

igularl?  to  their  out-of-town  address 

luring    the    vacation    season    promptly    on 


VANITY  FAIR. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  a  man  who  says 
that  there  are  three  sexes  ?  Will  our  troubles 
never  cease  ?  What  with  pro-Germans  and 
I.  W.  W.'s  it  seemed  that  our  cup  of  affliction 
was  already  overflowing,  but  now  comes  a  Mr. 
William  W.  Gregg,  writing  his  incendiary 
articles  in  the  New  York  Times  and  trying  to 
prove  to  us  that  a  third  sex  has  made  its 
appearance  and  that  it  is  about  to  make  war 
upon  the  other  two  with  all  the  modern  ap- 
purtenances of  flame  throwers,  poison  gases, 
incendiary  bombs,  and  trench  torpedoes.  One 
would  have  thought  that  we  had  sexes  enough 
already  to  occupy  our  minds  and  to  fill  our 
lives  with  bitterness.  Mr.  William  W.  Gregg 
ought  to  be  interned,  or  deported,  or  some- 
thing. 

The  third  sex  is  the  single  woman  who  is  in 
a  job  and  who  does  not  want  to  marry.  \\  e 
are  a  little  in  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  critter, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  take  any  experi- 
mental risks.  The  only  way  to  get  at  the 
facts  is  to  propose  to  her,  and  they  don't  give 
the  croix  de  guerre  for  that  sort  of  courage. 
although  they  ought  to.  You  see,  she  might 
accept.  The  ranks  of  the  third  sex.  says  Mr. 
Gregg,  are  likely  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
women  who  would  like  to  marry,  but  who  will 
be  unable  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  men. 
Of  course  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  men, 
but  then  facts  are  never  allowed  to  bother  the 
theorist.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the 
women  in  Europe  are  dying  nearly  as  fast  as 
the  men  as  a  result  of  malnutrition,  terror, 
and  grief. 

Now  all  these  unmarried  women  will  con- 
stitute a  new  sex.  and  their  interests  will  be 
directly  opposed  alike  to  the  married  women 
and  to  the  men.  The  women  in  jobs  will  go 
into  politics  because  they  will  want  equal  pay 
and  privileges  with  the  men  by  whose  side 
they  work.  The  women  who  are  unsuccessful 
in  the  great  race  for  the  few  surviving  men 
are  likely  also  to  go  into  politics  and  move- 
ments and  crusades  and  causes  because  they 
will  have  to  expend  their  energy  over  some- 
thing. The  result  will  be  the  new  sex  and 
the  devil   to  pay  generally. 

The  unmarried  woman  with  a  cause  is 
already  the  enemy  of  the  married  woman,  al- 
though she  has  succeeded  in  blarneying  the 
married  woman  and  persuading  her  that  she 
has  a  grievance.  Actually  she  despises  her,  or 
pretends  to.  To  possess  a  baby  is  the  mark 
of  her  slavery,  to  wash  a  few  dishes  the  proof 
of  her  degradation.  The  unmarried  woman 
poses  as  an  apostle  of  emancipation,  as  a  su- 
perior being.  When  the  married  woman 
realizes    this    fact    she    will    show    her    claws. 

The  married  woman  is  already  discriminated 
against.  When  some  Xew  York  schoolteachers 
were  asked  to  resign  because  they  had  married 
a  few  feminists  trumpeted  their  indignation  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Any  stick  would 
do  to  beat  a  dog  with,  and  here  was  a  stick. 
But  the  unmarried  women  teachers  made  no 
kick  about  it.  They  looked  upon  their  mar- 
ried comrade  with  a  certain  amount  of  ma  - 
lignity.  Of  course  they  did.  What  would 
they  be  likely  to  do  ?  Please  don't  deny  it 
because  the  fact  is  obvious.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  the  teacher  who  married  must  be 
a  hussy.  What  right  had  she  to  go  and  do 
a  thing  like  that,  to  beguile  some  man  into 
working  for  her — she  must  have  beguiled  him 
or  she  could  not  have  got  him.  just  look 
at  her — and  then  to  come  back  to  her  work 
and  to  keep  some  unmarried  woman  out  of  a 
job.  And  she  not  only  does  that,  but  she 
goes  away  presently  and  has  babies  and  things 
of  that  sort  and  somebody  else  has  to  do  her 
work  for  her.  Indelicate  I  call  it.  And  then, 
of  course,  the  erring  sister  has  her  side  of 
the  story.  She  has  married  a  man  with  a 
small  salary,  a  salary  designed  to  sustain  not 
exceeding  one.  That  is  the  way  salaries  go. 
There  are  always  unmarried  men  willing  to 
take  a  job  on  an  unmarried  man's  pay.  It  is 
a  case  of  supply  and  demand.  If  he  marries 
at  all  his  wife  must  work.  And  his  wife  is 
not  allowed  to  work  because  she  is  married. 
And  there  you  are,  and  the  devil  is  to  pay. 
Pretty  soon  the  married  woman  will  awake 
to  the  fact  that  her  real  enemy  is  not  the 
man,  but  the  unmarried  woman.  And  the 
unmarried  woman  will  be  the  third  sex.  She 
will  give  more  trouble  than  the  other  two 
sexes  put  together.  And  it  will  be  all  due 
to  this  dreadful  war. 

We  should  like  to  settle  this  difficulty,  but 
we  are  without  experience.  Evidently  the 
real  trouble  is  babies.  Our  boasted  American 
efficiency  has  been  tried  in  the  balances  and 
tound  wanting.  Apparently  we  can  not  pro- 
duce babies  economically  or  without  a  ruinous 
expenditure  of  time.  Babies  dislocate  the 
wheels  of  industry  and  block  the  path  of  true 
progress.  We  can  produce  aeroplanes,  but  not 
miants.  Something  must  Be  done  about  it. 
and  democracy  should  be  equal  to  the  task. 
Ii  we  can  create  a  world  safe  for  democracy 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  a  world  safe 
ior  babies.  If  necessary  we  must  have  a 
constitutional  amendment.  It  is  intolerable 
that  a  stupid  and  obsolete  and  effete  nature, 
vacant  ot  our  glorious  gains,  unaware  of  the 
onward    march    of   humanity    as    explained    in 


the  Sunday  supplement,  should  be  allowed  to 
interpose  her  tiresome  formalities  between  us 
and  the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true. 
But  at  all  events  we  must  avoid  the  third 
sex. 


The  Candy  Army. 
"Sixty    thousand    men    are    engaged    in    making 
candy  in  the  Xew  England  States." 

Sixty  thousand  men  are  making  candy — 

Spending    so   their   muscle,    skill,    and    speed. 
Using   so   the    fuel    and    the   labor 

All    the    farms    and    all    the    factories    need; 
Can't  they   sense   the   vastness  of   the    hour? 

Can't   they   hear  their  brothers  calling   "Coroc"? 
Sixty    thousand    men    just    making    candy. 

And   as  many  more  just  making  gum! 

Sixty   thousand    men    still    making  candy — 

While  the  streams   of  France  are   running    red; 
Using  so   the   8our   and   the   sugar 

While  the  starving  millions  ask  lor  bread; 
Dabbling    with    the    nuts    and    creams    and    choco- 
lates, 

While   the    tribes   of    earth    have   come   to   grips; 
Dipping  glace   fruits  and   shaping   fondant. 

When    they   might   be    making  shoes   or   ships. 

Sixty  thousand   men — a  good-sized   army — 

.Making  candy  on  the  brink  of  hell; 
Filling  bonbon    dishes   for   their  country 

When   they   might  be  filling  bombs  and   shell; 
Wrapping  caramels  and  packing  nougat. 

Wasting   strength   on   piffling  tasks   like   these. 
While     the     mad     Hun,     drunk     with     blood     and 
slaughter. 

Beats  the   little  nations   to   their  knees. 

Sixty    thousand    men    still    making    candy : 

Wake  up,  youths  and  maidens! — do  your  share; 
Men   are   wounded,  mutilated,  blinded. 

Men  are  dying  for  you  "over  there." 
Suffering?      We    have    not    glimpsed    its    meaning: 

Sacrifice?     We  do   not  know  its  name: 
Hunger  ?      We    have    never    felt    its   gnawing : 

We   are    eating   candy,    to    our    shame. 

Sixty  thousand  men  just  making  candy. 

In  this  world  of  misery  and  woe! 
Can't  we   lessen  luxuries  a  trifle? 

Can't  we  let  our  little  likings  go? 
Can't  we  see  the  vision  and  the  5tr.:„ 

Can't    we    hearing  the    nations    crying,    "Conic"? 
O   America,    stop   eating  candy! 

O    America,    quit  chewing  gum! 

— Annie   Johnson   Flint,    in    .Yeir    York    Times. 


A  young  lady  writes  in  as  follows :  "At  a 
leading  hotel  I  was  given  a  spoon  with  an 
artichoke.     Why  the  spoon?" 

"State  Press"  isn't  very'  strong  in  table  eti- 
quette dear  lady.  About  all  he  knows  of 
table  manners  is  that  it  is  bad  form  to  puff, 
blow,  crunch  noisily,  or  otherwise  wallop  the 
food.  Also  he  knows  it  is  wrong  to  employ 
the  knife  as  a  conveyor,  and  to  wield  knife 
and  fork  in  either  hand,  with  the  elbows 
pointing  east  and  west.  In  fact,  there  are  sev- 
eral minor  considerations  of  table  deport- 
ment which  "S.  P."  endeavors  to  consider  on 
formal    occasions. 

But  he  doesn't  know  much  about  the  vari- 
ous implements  common  to  the  trade  of  eating 
as  it  is  carried  on  at  decollete  dinners.  Hence 
he  is  not  inclined  to  guess  what  the  waiter 
meant  by  serving  a  spoon  with  your  arti- 
choke. Probably  the  waiter  himself  is  none 
too  well  versed  in  such  matters,  although 
waiters  as  a  rule  may  reasonably  claim  to  be 
superior  to  their  guests  in  respect  to  knowing 
the  uses  of  the  implements  distributed  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  meal.  But  a 
spoon  served  with  an  artichoke  looks  like 
comedy,  if  one  could  imagine  comedy  in  sur- 
roundings of  such  splendor  as  are  found  in 
our  leading  hotels. 

But  inasmuch  as  our  questioner  fails  to  say 
how  the  artichoke  was  cooked,  if  it  was 
cooked  at  all,  we  can  only  hazard  guesses  as 
to  the  spoon's  raison  d'etre.  (A  little  French 
is  a  wonderful  help  to  one  in  discussing 
menus.)  If  the  artichoke  was  boiled,  the 
spoon  was  to  be  used  in  mashing  it  flat.  If 
stewed,  the  spoon  was  to  scrape  the  gravy  oft. 
If  poached,  the  spoon  was  to  scrape  the  dis- 
integrating sides  up  toward  the  centre,  as  in 
the  case  of  fluid  concrete.  Finally,  if  the 
artichoke  was  raw.  the  spoon  was  to  be  used 
in  hammering  on  the  plate  to  call  the  waiter. 
Raw  artichokes  are  indigestible,  lacking  in 
nutrition,  low  in  calories,  and  altogether  de- 
ficient in  British  thermal  units.  "State  Press" 
is  easy  to  get  along  with,  and  he  hardly 
ever  creates  a  scene  in  a  public  place,  but  if 
he  were  served  with  a  raw  artichoke  in  a 
high-priced  hotel  he  would  bust  the  waiter's 
head  with  it. 

The  only  reason  people  eat  at  hotels  is  to 
get  the  advantage  of  cooked  foods.  Other- 
wise they  would  eat  at  the  grocery  store  or 
the  meat  market.  ^Postscript :  If  the  arti- 
choke was  pickled,  perhaps  the  waiter  was 
soused.) — "State    Press"    in    Galveston    News. 


A  Novel  Bed. 
When  one  American  division  moved  up  to 
a  new  headquarters  in  France  it  took  along 
with  it  a  sergeant  in  the  Q.  M.  C.  who  be- 
lieves in  being  as  comfortable  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  will  permit.  He  was  one  of  those 
"sleek-headed  men.  and  such  as  sleep  o' 
nights."  and  straightway  he  began  to  look 
around  for  a  bed.  In  a  barn  he  found  the 
village  hearse,  which  by  some  oversight  had 
not  been  evacuated.    And  there  he  lies  nightly. 


Somebody  else  liked  the  idea  and  tried  to 
bunk  on  the  roof.  But  the  hearse  wouldn't 
stand  it.  It  threatened  to  collapse  all  over 
the  sergeant,  and  after  a  council  of  war  it  was 
decided  that  the  hearse  had  been  constructed 
on  a  one-man  basis  and  ought  to  stay  thai 
way.  "It's  very  comfortable,"  the  sergeant 
explains.  "And  if  they  ever  shell  the  barn, 
here  I  am,  all  ready  for  'em/' 


Motorcycles  fitted  with  triple  rear  wheels 
are  enabling  British  dispatch  riders  to  drive 
through  desert  sands  at  the  eastern  front. 
The  arrangement  is  a  simple  one.  Two 
wheels  are  joined  by  one  cone  and  special 
spindle.  The  third  wheel,  without  spokes,  is 
held  between  the  other  two  by  struts  that 
bind  all  three  rims  rigidlv. 


Women  employees  of  the  California  State 
Printing  Office  have  made  200  pairs  of  shoes 
for  Belgian  babies  from  scraps  of  leather  and 
corduroy  used  in  book  bindings. 


TQWM-Mh 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 

y  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 
S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SHIN YO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  paucogen  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.S.  ANYOMARU  S.S.  K1YO  MARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 
FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Insurance  Agents  and 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Porta 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Porta 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

XEW  AXD  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

(,  Without    Transshipment) 
XEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"  COLUSA  " 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sorter   3800 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


Fast  American  S.  S.  SONOMA.  VEXTUKA. 
10.000  tons  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  pas- 
sage— Lowest  Rates.  Delightful  Service.  $70 — 
1st  class.  $5o—  2nd  class.  Sydney  Pbort  line — 
Pacific  Tours  $337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every 
21  days.  Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.. 601  Market  St-.S.  F., Cal. 


m  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquicez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  gTeat 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leaT*  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. .  9:45  a.  m , . 
1 2:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6    p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  little  girl  had  been  to  Sunday-school 
I  for  the  first  time.  When  she  came  home  her 
mother  asked,  "What  did  you  learn  in  Sun- 
day-school?" "The  Lord  is  my  chauffeur  1 
shall  not  walk,"  answered  five-year-old  Maisie 
proudly. 

Lady  Duff  Gordon  was  speaking  about  the 
new  skirts.  "They're  shorter  and  skimpier 
than  they  were,"  she  remarked,  and  added : 
"The  children  of  Israel  worshiped  the  golden 
calf,  and  now,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the 
practice   has   become   universal." 


The  latest  German  defense  of  hospital 
bombing  led  Representative  Tague  to  remark  : 
'■That  defense  is  as  sinister,  and  it  shows 
conditions  as  rotten,  as  the  speech  of  the  rich 
business  man,  who  chuckled  :  T  ought  to  get 
myself  a  new  typewriter.  The  paint  is  all 
coming  off  this  one.  Just  look  here  on  my 
coat.'  " 


Katherine  Stinson.  the  aviatrix,  gave  her 
idea  of  the  Germans  at  a  dinner  recently. 
She  said:  "Nobody  believes  them — take 
Switzerland,  for  example.  Germany  not  long 
ago  solemnly  swore  to  Switzerland  that  its 
neutrality  would  not  be  violated.  Switzer- 
land's answer  was  to  send  out  a  hurry-up 
order  for  350,000  gas  masks." 


Charles  Belmont  Davis,  the  writer,  was 
talking  about  the  American  Labor  Mission's 
tour  of  the  Allied  countries.  "The  young  la- 
dies' fashions  amazed  me.  especially  in  Lon- 
don," he  said.  "The  shortness  of  the  London 
young  lady's  skirt  was — was  a  revelation. 
Yes,  they  were  what  you  might  call  ultra.  In- 
deed, you  might  say  they  were  knee  plus 
ultra." 


"Some  people  take  things  too  literally," 
complained  Senator  Knox  during  a  discussion 
of  the  packing-house  scandal.  "They  remind 
me  of  little  Willie,  who  was  discovered  by 
his  mother  industriously  smashing  all  the  eggs 
in  the  house.  'Why,  Willie,'  she  cried 
aghast.  'What  do  you  mean  by  breaking  all 
those  eggs?"  and  Willie  answered:  'I  heard 
papa  say  there  was  money  in  eggs,  and  I'm 
try.n'  t0  find  '*•* 


Said  a  United  States  senator  recently : 
"Every  time  I  hear  of  a  German  boast  I'm  re- 
minded of  the  hotel  proprietor  who  claimed 
he  had  the  best  rat  dog  in  the  county.  But 
even  as  he  spoke  two  rats  scurried  across  the 
office  floor,  but  the  dog  only  wrinkled  his 
nose.  'Rat  dog,"  scorned  the  traveling  man, 
'look  at  that,  will  you  !'  'Huh  V  snorted  the 
landlord.  'He  knows  them,  but  just  waiL  till 
a  strange  one  comes  in  here  once."  " 


Little  Johnny  was  hungry  and  the  potatoes 
were  very  hot.  He  discovered  the  fact  after 
he  had  taken  a  big  mouthful,  and  quickly  spat 
it  out.  Looking  up  quickly  to  see  how  his 
performance  was  taken,  he  found  his  father's 
hand  uplifted  and  about  to  descend.  Before 
the  blow  fell,  however,  the  little  fellow  got  in 
his  word :  "A  fool  would  have  swallowed  it 
and  got  burnt,"  and  in  the  gale  of  laughter 
that    followed   punishment   was   forgotten. 


A  Polish  couple  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  came  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  to  be  married.  The  young  man  handed 
him  the  marriage  license,  and  the  pair  stood 
up  before  him.  "Join  hands,"  said  the  justice 
of  the  peace.  They  did  so,  and  the  justice 
looked  at  the  document  which  authorized  him 
to  unite  in  matrimony  Zatharewiez  Perezyn- 
ski  and  Leokowarda  Jeulinski.  "Ahem !"  he 
said.  "Zatha — h'm — h'm — ski,  you  take  this 
woman  ?"  etc.  "Yes,  sir."  responded  the 
young     man.      "Leo- — h'm — ah-  -ski,     do     you 


take  this  man  to  be?"  etc.  "Yes.  sir,"  replied 
the  woman.  "Then  I  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife,"  said  the  justice,  glad  to  find  some- 
thing he  could  pronounce ;  "and  I  heartily 
congratulate  you  on- reducing  these  two  names 
into  one." 

"A  police  court  isn't  all  grim  and  sordid," 
remarked  a  Los  Angeles  judge  recently. 
"Sometimes  something  really  funny  happens. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  a  chauffeur  was  brought 
in  after  having  run  down  a  man.  'Didn't  you 
know  that  if  you  struck  this  pedestrian  he 
would  be  seriously  injured?'  I  asked.  'Yes, 
sir,'  replied  the  chauffeur.  'Then  why  didn't 
you  zigzag  your  car  and  miss  hiin  ?'  'He  was 
zigzagging  himself,  and  outguessed  me,  your 
honor,"  was  the  answer." 


A  brother  senator  was  twitting  Senator 
Jones  of  New  Mexico  on  the  illiteracy  of  the 
vast  majority  of  his  constituents.  "It's  all 
a  matter  of  the  point  of  view,"  retorted 
Senator  Jones.  "When  it  comes  to  breeding 
and  education,  I  am  reminded  of  the  self- 
sufficient  young  matron  in  the  Pullman  car. 
'Mary.*  she  said  to  her  eight-year-old  daugh- 
ter. 'Don't  you  see  the  people  looking  at 
you.  Stop  stretching  your  gum  out  into  a 
string.     Chew   it   like  a   lady.'  " 


Senator  Hitchcock  was  all  wrought  up  over 
a  reported  German  victory.  "They  make  me 
tired,"  he  exclaimed.  "If  we  drive  them 
back  they  talk  about  the  wonderful  elas- 
ticity of  their  lines.  They  brag  of  sinking 
ships  that  we  sunk  ourselves  to  blockade 
their  ports.  They  are  a  lot  like  the  caliph 
who  was  sipping  his  sherbet  and  smoking  his 
narghile  when  the  grand  vizier  rushed  in  and 
cried:  'Your  majesty,  the  enemy  has  broken 
through  our  lines  and  cut  our  army  in  two.' 
'Ah,"  cried  the  caliph,  'send  out  a  bulletin 
that  we  have  two  armies  instead  of  one,'  and 
he   turned   back   to   watch   the   dancing  girls." 

The  teacher  was  taking  his  class  in  a  men- 
tal arithmetic  lesson.  After  "tables"  had 
been  repeated  he  commenced  giving  a  series 
of  mental  sums,  and  presently  asked  an  in- 
telligent little  Scot :  "How  many  marbles 
would  you  get  if  I  gave  twenty  to  be  divided 
between  you  and  Johny  M'Gregor?"  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  youngster  answered: 
"I  canna  tell,  sir."  "How's  that?"  queried 
the  teacher.  "Weel,  sir,"  said  he,  "ye  see,  it's 
a'  accordin'.  If  ye  gie  'em  when  we're  both 
here,  we'd  hae  ten  each ;  but  if  ye  gie  'em 
tae  Johnny  when  I  wasna  present,  I'd  on'y 
get  aboot  five ;  while  if  ye  gie  'em  tae  me 
tae  share  oot  when  Johnny  wasna  here,  I 
dinna  ken  whether  he'd  hae  ony  at  a"." 


Premier  Lloyd-George,  speaking  at  a  din- 
ner, was  explaining  that  while  war  was  a  hor- 
rible thing,  it  developed  nations  faster  than 
any  other  one  thing.  He  pointed  out  that 
war  brought  about  more  inventions,  more 
medical  discoveries,  and  developed  more 
poets  and  writers  than  did  peace.  It  has  even 
extended  to  private  families.  "A  friend  of 
mine  recently  became  the  proud  father  of  a 
lusty  boy.  For  three  nights  he  bravely 
walked  the  floor,  but  on  the  fourth,  when  he 
came  home  from  the  office,  he  brought  with 
him  a  bottle  of  soothing  syrup.  'Oh,  James,' 
exclaimed  his  wife  when  she  saw  the  label. 
"What  did  you  buy  that  for?  Don't  you  know 
it  is  dangerous  to  give  to  a  child  of  this  age?' 
'Don't  worry,'  retorted  her  husband,  'I  am 
going  to  take  it  myself.'  " 


"Some  men  seem  to  be  born  for  the  jobs 
they  hold,"  remarked  Senator  Underwood. 
"There's  Hoover  running  the  food,  Crowder 
handling  the  draft,  and  Schwab  building 
ships,  and  they  fit  these  important  positions 
as  aptly  as  the  old  farmer  who  was  driving 
along  the  lane  that  chanced  to  pass  by  a  golf 
course.  'What's  that?'  he  demanded.  'Golf,' 
replied   his   city-bred   nephew.      'Do   you   want 
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to  try  your  hand,  uncle?'  'Don't  mind  if  I 
do."  declared  the  farmer.  The  nephew  pointed 
to  a  flag  on  a  hill  250  yards  away.  'At  the 
foot  of  that  pole,'  he  said,  'is  a  little  hole. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  put  the  ball  in 
the  hole  with  the  smallest  number  of  strokes.' 
The  farmer  took  the  club,  sighted  for  some 
time,  and  then  let  go  a  whale  of  a  swat.  The 
ball  sped  unerringly  towards  the  flag.  It  fell 
short,  bounced,  rolled,  and  wound  up  a  hair's 
breadth  from  the  hole — a  phenomenal  shot 
that  made  the  experienced  players  gasp  with 
astonishment.  'Hang  it  all.  I  missed  it!'  the 
farmer    exclaimed." 


When  the  newspapers  were  filled  with 
stories  of  the  great  fighting  that  the  marines 
had  done  in  France  it  brought  in  a  flood  of 
recruits  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Of 
this  number  the  recruit  who  caused  most  com- 
ment was  a  chap  named  Bert  Gibbs,  who 
enlisted  in  Buffalo.  Gibbs  walked  into  the 
office  and  said : 

"My    country    calls,    I    wish    to    fight, 
Pray    tell    me,    sir,    if    I    am    right." 

The  flabbergasted  sergeant  sent  him  into  the 
inner  office,  where  he  greeted  Captain  Yates 
with  : 

"I've  come  to  fight,  to  clear  the  sea. 
To  make  it  safe   for  democracy. 
Prithee,    kind   sir,    I'm   know   to   fame. 
Think  and   reflect.      Gibbs  is  my  name." 

Nearly  hysterical  with  laughter.  Captain 
Yates  answered,  "You'd  better  apply  for  avia- 
tion ;  you  certainly  go  way  over  my  head." 
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THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

A  New  Version  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
Would    you    have  a   gentle   mule? 
Then  apply  the  Golden  Rule; 
If  he's  full  of  pep  and  vim 
He'll  do  to  you  as  you  do  to  him; 
Cuss    him   less   and   curry   more. 
He'll    repay   a  hundred  score; 
Pet  him  more  and  pound  him  less, 
He'll    return    each   fond    caress; 
But  kick  him— and  his  Muleship  waits 
To  land  you  through  the  Pearly  Gates. 
-The   Gas  Attack   (Camp    U'adsu-orth,   S.   C.) 


Then  and  Now. 
Where   is  the   country    lass? 
Barefoot  tn  the  dewy  grass. 
Plain    little    gingham    dress 
Hiding   trim    ankles  ? 

Dream   of  dim   yesterdays! 
Gone   with   the  olden- ways; 
Only  her  memory  stays. 
How    the    thought    rankles ! 

Now    it   is  clubs  and   teas, 
Low   necks  and  organdies. 
Plain   things  no  longer  please. 
Oh,  what  a  pity! 

Land   Army  milks  the  cows; 
Helps    father    with    his    plows. 
Who   feeds  the  pigs  and  sows? 
Girls  from  the  city! 
-Uncle  Si  Lowe,  in  Los  Angeles   Times. 


The  Cigarette. 
Charged   by    reformers   with   horrible   qualities, 

Railed   at    as    " Coffin    Nail,"    "Dope    Stick,"    and 
such. 
Painted  as  tainted  with  vast  criminalities. 

Filling  up  jails  with  the  folk  in  its  clutch; 
Yet   it  leaves  some  of  us  owning  our  sanity, 

Some  of  us  free  from  the  prisons  awhile, 
For,    though   it's  viewed  as  a   foe  to   humanity. 

Maybe  the  cigarette  isn't  so  vile! 

Maybe   it's   sometimes  a   solace  for  care 
Floating   our    troubles   off    into    the    air; 
Maybe  it   isn't  as  deadly  as   "Coke." 
Maybe   it    isn't  a  crime — but  a   smoke. 

Prospectors    roaming    the    hills    solitarily, 

Coyboys  who   ride  over  limitless  plains, 
Hunters     who     creep     through     the     jungle     murk 
warily, 

Trailbreakers  toiling  with    muscles   and   brains — 
Men  such  as  these  find  a  calm  and  benignity 

Out    of    the    fumes    of    the    "vile    cigarette." 
Not  in  their  minds  does  it  stand  for  malignity, 

Rather  for  comfort  and  surcease   from  fret. 

Blithely  they  puff  on  each  rice  paper  roil, 
Cheerful  of  countenance,  placid  of  soul. 
Cigarette  terrors  to   them  are  a  joke; 
They've    never    thought    it    a    crime — but    a    smoke! 

Down  in  the  trenches  where  shrapnel  is  spattering, 

Down   where   the   rifle   fire  crackles   and   rips, 
'Mid   all   the  stenches,  the   tumult  ear-shattering, 

Men  still  can  grin  with  a  "nail"  in  their  lips, 
Making    the    pain    of    the    wounded    more    bearable, 

Calming   the  surgeon    for   tasks   to  be   met. 
This,  in  the  war,  is  the  work  of  the  terrible 

"Bait    of    the    devil,    the    vile   cigarette!" 

Blessing  of  conflict — and  when  that  shall  cease, 
Maybe  a  balm  in  the  bringing  of  peace; 
Maybe  it's  not  such  a  menace  to  folk; 
Maybe   it  isn't   a  crime — but  a  smoke! 
— From   "Things  As   They  Are,"  by  Berton  Braley. 
Published  by   the  George  H.  Doran   Company. 


"All  I  know  about  my  husband  is  that  he 
writes  from  some  where  in  France,"  said  the 
war  bride.  "Well,  you  certainly  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  me,"  replied  the  business  man's 
wife.  "My  husband  calls  up  from  'the  office.' 
saying  he'll  be  there  late,  but  when  I  call  back 
the  office  doesn't  answer." — Kansas  City  Star. 
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PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of   the   social    happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Dean,  and  Mr.  Whitman  Symmes.  Miss  Dean  is 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean.  Mr.  Symmes 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frank  Symmes  and  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Anson  Elakej  Miss  Mabel  Symmes,  and 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Symmes.  No  date  has  been  set  for 
the  wedding. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  entertained  at  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  Franc isca  Club  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Danforth  Eoardman,  Mrs.  Frederick  Magee, 
Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy,  Mrs.  Anna  Yoorhies  Bishop, 
Mrs,  Frank  Cheatham,  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mrs.  Charles  Wood,  Mrs. 
Charles  Harley,  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Stephenson. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Brandenstein  gave  a 
dinner  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Oc 
tavia  Street  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund 
Klee  of  New  York.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Sinsheimer,  and  Mr.  J.   Blumleih. 

Mrs.  Hayes  Smith  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Lota  Robinson.  Those  asked  to  meet  the 
guest  of  honor  included  Mrs.  Templetou  Crocker, 
Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Garceau,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs. 
William  Irwin.  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Liebenrood,  Airs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
and    Miss  Edith   Chesebrough. 

Mrs.  Clinton  Montague  gave  a  luncheon  Tues- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Brown. 

Mrs.    Charles  tvlarshall    gave    a    picnic    luncheon 

recently   in    San   Mateo    her  guests  including  Mrs. 


MISS  EUZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Ma  elver's  School  in  New 

York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished  on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


Arthur  Lilienthal,  Miss  Gertrude  Aphel,  Miss 
liessie  Grcenebaum,  Miss  Claire  Eppinger,  Miss 
Helen  Abrahamson,  and  Miss  Vera  Hirschfeld. 

Captain  Alfred  Courtney,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Courtney  gave  a  supper  recently  at  the  Officers' 
Club  in  Menlo  Park,  complimenting  Miss  Flelen 
Harkness  of  Cbico.  The  guests  included  Colonel 
William  Jones  and  Mrs.  Jones,  Colonel  William 
Persons  and  Mrs.  Persons,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Powell, 
Mrs.  Archibald  Frasier,  Colonel  Joseph  Keck,  and 
Colonel  Edward  Greer. 

Complimenting  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Holmes,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Wright  entertained  at  luncheon  Monday  at 
the   Francisca   Club. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests 
including  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Arthur  Vin- 
cent, Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  and  Miss  Lota  Robin- 
son. 

Miss  Margaret  Holmes  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
at  her  apartments  at  Stanford  Court  in  honor  of 
Miss  Frederika  Otis. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Raoul 
Edwards,    who   is  visiting   here   from   Valparaiso. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  complimenting  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lord.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  William 
Tevis,  Mrs.  James  Folger,  Mrs.  George  H.  Men- 
dell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Paul  Clagstone,  Mrs.  Horace  Chase, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  James  Otis,  and  Mrs. 
Joseph    Redding. 

Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke  gave  a  luncheon  last 
week  at  her  home  on  Presidio  Terrace,  compli- 
menting Mrs.  Robert  Holmes.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  A.  N,  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Minnie  Clarke  Por- 
ter, Mrs.  Stuart  Baldwin,  Mrs.  Alan  Cline,  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  Huffmann,  Mis.  Arthur 
Sharp,  Mrs.  Milton  Jones,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Nichols, 
and   Miss  May  Nichols. 

Mrs.  Alice  McKay  Kelly  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  tea  given  Wednesday  at  the  Town 
and  Country  Club  by  the  National  League  for 
Woman's  Service.  Those  who  attended  the  affair 
included  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland,  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre, 
Mrs.  Willis  Polk,  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart,  Mrs. 
Duncan  McDuffie,  Mrs.  Bertha  Lilienthal,  Mrs. 
Marcus  Sloss,  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Friedlander,  Miss  May  Friedlander,  and  Miss 
Marion    Leale. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  dinner-dance  re- 
cently, her  guests  having  included  Miss  Elena 
Eyre,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Mr.  Francis  Langton, 
Mr.  Leon  Brooks  Walker,  and  Lieutenant  Wood- 
ruff Meek,  U.  S.   N. 

The  many  friends  of  Miss  Eulalia  Andreas, 
social  hostess  for  the  Players'  Club  and  a  tire- 
less worker  in  the  Stage  Women's  War  Relief 
Service,  will  learn  with  sympathy  that  she  has 
been  obliged  by  reason  of  an  attack  of  illness  to 
suspend  her  usual  activities. 


The  total  trade  of  the  Danish  Cooperative 
Union  in  1915  was  $1,368,000,000,  divided  as 
follows :  Agricultural  associations,  $1,210,- 
000,000;  consumers,  $150,000,000;  insurance, 
$5,000,000,   and  banks,   $3,000,000. 


At  one  British  war  depot  a  writer  recently 
saw  44,000  pneumatic  tires,  44,000  inner  tubes, 
and  17,000  solid  truck  tires  under  one  roof. 
The    value    of    rubber    tires    at    another    depot 

was   $3,750,000. 
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The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  lead- 
ing motor  car  distributors 
recommend  ZEROLENE. 
The  majority  of  motorists 
use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces 
wear  and  gives  more  pow- 
er because  it  keeps  its  lu- 
bricating body  at  cylinder 
heat.  Gives  less  carbon 
because,  being  refined 
from  selected  California 
asphalt -base  crude,  it 
burns  clean  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  cor- 
rect oil  for  all  types  of  au- 
tomobile engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  auto- 
mobile. Get  our  lubrica- 
tion chart  showing  the 
correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere 
and  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  "V"-Type  of 
automobile  engine,  like 
all  interna]  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricat- 
ing qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns- clean  in  the 
combustion  chambers 
and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills 
these  requirements  per- 
fectly, because  it  is  cor- 
rectly re  fined  from  select' 
ed  California  asphalt- 
base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


SINGLE  SETS. 

Apparently  the  epoch  of  overpro fusion  in 
stage  appointments  has  passed  away.  Once 
upon  a  time  a  playwright  was  supposed  to 
give  us  a  variety  of  setting,  even  when  all 
the  action  was  confined  to  one  dwelling. 
Nowadays  things  are  more  restful.  They  do 
as  in  "Billeted";  arrange  for  the  representa- 
tion of  one  attractive  interior,  and  let  it  ,^o 
at  that. 

Margaret  Anglin  has  never  gone  back  on 
Livingston  Piatt  since  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  both  the  beauty  and  the  convenience 
of  the  stage  sets  he  designed  for  the  Greek- 
tragedies  she  put  on  at  the  Greek  Theatre. 
And  never,  since  then,  have  they  omitted  at 
any  stage  representation  in  that  theatre  to 
repeat  his  idea  of  a  picturesquely  enclosed 
space  near  each  side  exit. 

In  "Billeted"  there  is  only  the  one  set,  but 
it  has  the  stamp  of  good  taste  and  perfect 
suitability.  We  look  at  it  with  pleasure;  at 
the  cabinets,  chairs,  and  tables,  all  matched 
in  their  refined  yet  ornate  beauty ;  at  the 
pretty  cretonne  hangings,  fit  background  for 
pretty  women  in  summer. 

Mr.  Piatt  quite  escapes  the  assertive  yet 
soulless  insistence  of  the  average  designer. 
The  room  in  "Billeted"  has  a  soul ;  the  soul 
of  a  hospitable  and  pretty  woman  who  loves 
people  to  be  comfortable.  We  look  at  it  with 
pleasure.  With  good  taste  and  discretion  the 
artist  has  arranged  the  necessary  materials. 
The  suitable  note  of  intimacy  is  struck. 
Then,  admirably,  the  set  becomes  merely  a 
background,  and  we  are  free  to  turn  our  full 
attention  to  the  people.  But  all  the  time  our 
sensibilities  are  soothed  by  the  half-conscious 
perception  that  these  people  are  in  the  place 
where  they  belong.  The  background  is  just  as 
it  should  be.  J.  EI.  P. 


Lectures  by  Sidney  Coryn. 
Sidney  Coryn  continues  his  lectures  on  Cur- 
rent Topics  and  the  Strategy  of  the  War  every 
Friday  morning  at  the  Sorosis  Club,  536  Sut- 
ter Street,  at  10:45  and  again  at  12:15.  and 
on  Friday  evening  in  Room  261,  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  at  8:15. 


Foch's  Many-Raced  Army. 
In  a  recent  periodical  a  writer  states  that 
never  in  the  world's  history  were  so  many 
different  races,  peoples,  and  tongues  united 
under  the  command  of  a  single  man  as  are 
now  gathered  together  in  the  army  of  Gen- 
eralissimo Foch.  If  we  divide  the  human 
races  into  white,  yellow,  red,  and  black,  all 
four  are  largely  represented.  Among  the 
white  races  there  are  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Portuguese,  English,  Scottish,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Canadians,  Australians,  South  Africans  (of 
both  British  and  Dutch  descent),  New  Zea- 
landers ;  in  the  American  army  probably 
every  other  European  nation  is  represented, 
with  additional  contingents  from  those  al- 
ready named,  so  that  every  branch  of  the 
white  race  figures  in  the  ethnological  total. 
There  are  representatives  of  many  Asiatic 
races,  including  not  only  the  volunteers  from 
the  native  states  of  India,  but  elements  from 
the  French  colony  in  Cochin  China,  with  An- 
nam,  Cambodia,  Tonkin,  Loos,  and  Kwang 
Chau  Wan.  England  and  France  both  con- 
tribute many  African  tribes,  including  Arabs 
from  Algeria  and  Tunis,  Senegalese,  Saharans, 
and  many  of  the  South  African  races.  The 
red  races  of  North  America  are  represented 
in  the  armies  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  while  the  Maoris,  Samoans,  and  other 
Polynesian  races  are  likewise  represented. 
And  as,  in  the  American  army,  there  are  men 
of  German,  Austrian,  and  Hungarian  descent, 
and,  in  all  probability,  contingents  also  of 
Bulgarian  and  Turkish  blood,  it  may  be  said 
that  Foch  commands  an  army  representing 
the  whole  human  race,  united  in  defense  of 
the  ideals  of  the  Allies.  The  presence  among 
Foch's  strategic  reserves  of  250,000  Italian 
soldiers  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  no  Italian 
force  at  all  comparable  to  this  in  number 
seems  ever  to  have  operated  on  French  soil, 
though  French  armies  have  again  and  again 
fought   in   Italy. 


At  the  initiative  of  M.  F.  Malfat,  director 
of  the  architectural  works  of  the  ciLy  of  Brus- 
sels, specialists  are  studying  at  present  a 
project  looking  toward  the  creation,  on  the 
boundary  of  Greater  Brussels,  of  a  large  vil- 
lage for  workmen  which  will  be,  as  far  as  the 
authorities  permit,  annexed  to  Brussels  city. 
It  will  be  a  garden  city,  conceived  after  the 
most  recent  aesthetic  ideas  of  cities  and  espe- 
cially destined  for  workingmen  and  small 
shopkeepers.  Special  installations  will  be 
provided   for  work  at  home. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Jamrach's,  the  Animal  Keepers. 

The  house  of  Jamrach,  for  three  genera- 
tions monarch  of  the  world  of  wild  animal 
dealers,  has  abdicated.  The  present  genera- 
tion, consisting  of  three  sons  and  a  daughter, 
heirs  to  the  stock  and  the  world-wide  pres- 
tige of  the  house  of  Jamrach,  have  no  taste 
for  the  business.  Shortly  after  their  father, 
Albert  Edward  Jamrach,  died  last  year  they 
sold  the  live  stock  to  a  rival  dealer  and  re- 
cently the  dead  stock,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  curios  combed  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe  through  three  generations,  which 
their  father  left  to  them,  was  scattered  at 
public  auction. 

The  house  traces  its  reign  in  the  wild  ani- 
mal world  back  to  a  harbor  master  of  the  port 
of  Hamburg,  who  found  it  profitable  as  a 
sideline  to  pick  up  rare  animals,  shells,  and 
curios  from  incoming  seamen,  and  sell  them 
to  collectors.  This  became  in  time  so  profit- 
able that  his  son,  Charles  Jamrach,  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  this  side  line  of  his  father's 
business,  eventually  establishing  himself  in 
London,  taking  commissions  from  zoos  and 
traveling  circuses  for  wild  animals,  which  he 
sent  seamen  to  find  as  a  profitable  means  ot 
spending  their  time  in  foreign  ports. 

He  died  in  1891  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Albert  Edward  Jamrach,  who  lifted  the 
work  of  wild  animal  buying  and  selling  to 
the  highest  plane  it  has  ever  reached.  He 
was  a  man  of  the  fearlessness  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find.  Once,  when  a  man-eating  tiger 
was  being  transferred  from  the  cage  in  which 
it  had  spent  five  months  at  sea  into  the  cage 
in  which  it  was  to  be  delivered  to  his  father's 
stables  it  escaped. 

Jamrach  flung  himself  on  the  tiger  and  at- 
tempted to  overpower  it  by  jamming  his 
thumbs  into  opposite  sides  of  its  windpipe. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  RecreatioD." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 


An  electrical  pickpocket  alarm  in  which  a 
bell  rings  when  a  thief  attempts  to  remove 
your  pocketbook  from  your  pocket  has  been 
invented  by  a  New  York  man. 


After  many  years  of  effort  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains  have  been  pierced  by  a  tunnel  that 
will  enable  French  and  Spanish  railroads  to 
be  connected. 


plrifl 

sAnjeks 

An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vke-Pret.  ud  Mimjmi  Director 


When  you  select  Hotel 
Whitcomb  for  a  dinner 
p^rty  you  have  the  pains- 
taking attention,  the  menu 
quality  and  the  distinctive  sur- 
roundings to  insure  the  full- 
est enjoyment  of  your  guests. 

Special  dinner  $1.25 


August  24,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements   and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts    of   absent   Californians: 

Mrs.  Edward  Durrell  returned  last  week  to  ber 
home  at  Verba  Buena,  after  a  visit  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Miley  of  Pasa- 
dena. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  has  arrived  from  the  East 
and  is  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
X.    Buchanan,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Mrs.  Brodie  have 
gone  to  Coronado,  where  they  will  visit  Mrs. 
Brodie's  son,  Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  who  is  stationed 
at  Rockwell  Field  in  San  Diego.  Mr.  Austin 
Tubbs,  who  was  recently  wounded  in  France,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  American  headquarters  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  William  Cronan  and  her  two  little 
daughters  are  visiting  at  Annapolis  as  the  guests 
of  Commander  S.  B.  Church,  LT.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs. 
Church  during  the  absence  of  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Cronan,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  with  his  ship  in 
Atlantic    waters. 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  and  her  children.  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  and  Miss  Ruth  Davis,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo,  after  having 
passed   several    months   in    Santa   Barbara. 

Mr,  Richard  Schwerin  returned  Saturday  to  his 
home  in  San  Mateo,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Donald  McClure  has  gone  to  San  Jose, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  at  their  country  home.  Mrs. 
McClure  received  a  cable  this  week  telling  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  Lieutenant  McClure  in  France. 

Miss  Christine  Donohoe  is  in  Los  Angeles, 
whither  she  went  last  week  to  be  the  house  guest 
of  Miss  Marion  Winston,  who  was  a  recent  visitor 
to  San  Francisco.  Miss  Louise  Winston  is  pro- 
longing her  visit  in  the  north  several  weeks  and 
is  the  guest  of  Miss  Mary  Donohoe  at  her  home 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mrs.  Charles  Goldthwaite  has  arrived  here  from 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  and  is  enjoying  a  so- 
journ in  this  city  as  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Wallace,  on  Gough  Street.  Later  Mrs. 
Goldthwaite  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fenni- 
more  at    their    residence   on    Lake    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Heebner  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  they  will  be 
domiciled  during  the  remainder  of  their  sojourn 
in  California.  Mr.  Heebner  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  East.  Mrs.  Heebner,  who  preceded 
her  husband  west,  has  been  the  guest  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Eugene  Bresse,  at  the  latter's  home 
on  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Crimmins  and  her  sons,  Mr. 
Lalor  Crimmins  and  Mr.  Edward  Crimmins,  re- 
turned Monday  to  their  home  on  Vallejo  Street, 
after    having   passed    the    week-end    in    Santa    Cruz. 

Miss  Florence  Braverman  has  returned  from 
Mill  Valley,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Alvah    Doe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway  and  their 
daughter.  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway,  spent  the  week- 
end in  town   from  Carmel. 

Miss  Frances  Mclver  is  visiting  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  as  the  guest  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
"Eben   Swift,  Jr.,  U.    S.  A.,  and   Mrs.   Swift. 

Miss  Vera  McNair,  who  was  recently  the  guest 
of  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  at  her  San  Mateo 
home,  has  been  staying  at  Bar  Harbor.  She  re- 
turned a  few  days  ago  to  her  home  on  Long 
Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Chancellor  Hotel  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  and  her  children.  Miss 
Florence  McCormick  and  Master  Charles  McCor- 
mick, Jr.,  have  been  spending  several  days  at 
Del  Monte  from  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Humphreys  have  been 
enjoying  a  visit  of  several  days  on  the  Russian 
River. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Eickard  will  return  to 
Washington  the  first  of  September,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  has  returned  to 
New  Vork  from  a  visit  in  Toronto  with  Miss 
Genevieve    Brooke. 

Miss  Catherine  Judge,  who  has  been  visiting 
here  from  her  home  in  Washington,  is  at  present 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Miss  Mary  Woodward,  who  came  to  California 
with  Miss  Judge,  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  J.  Judge  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sayre  Macncil  have  taken  a  house 
on  Russian  Hill,  where  they  will  reside  until  the 
winter   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Webb  are  building  a  home 
in  Montecito.  They  visited  in  San  Francisco 
several   months  ago. 

Lieutenant  George  Montgomery,  U.  S,  A.,  who 
was  stationed  in  Southern  California  with  the 
Grizzlies,  has  arrived  in  France,  where  he  has 
been  made  a  staff  officer. 

Mrs.  Russell  Slade  and  her  little  daughter, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Slade,  left  Wednesday  for  Van- 
couver Barracks,  where  Lieutenant  Slade,  U.  S. 
A.,    is   stationed. 

Mr.    Barbour   Lathrop  and   his   niece.   Miss   Helen 
Brown,    left    last    week    for    Chicago,    after    a    visit 
in    the    southern    part    of   the    state.      Mr.    Lathrop 
•  will   go    to    New    York    and    Washington    before    re- 
turning to  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Stetson  Wheeler,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradway  Head  have  returned 
from  a  summer  passed  at  "The  Bend,"  on  the 
Russian    River. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  and  her  son,  Mr. 
{■win  Follis,  and  Mr.  Tenn  McGrann  left  a  few- 
days   ago    for    a    sojourn    in    Yosemite. 

Miss  Isabelle  May  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Washington,  after  an  extended  visit  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Alan  Cline  has  returned  to  his  home  on 
Broderick    Street    from    a    trip    to    Los    Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  left  for 
Tahoe  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Sutton  and  their 
daughters,    the    Misses    Martha    and    Cornelia    Sut- 


ton, have  returned  to  their  home  on  Sacramentu 
Street    from   a   visit    to    their    ranch    ai    St.    Helena. 

Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  has  gone  lo  San  Rafael, 
where  she  will  reside  in  the  future  in  the  home 
of  Lieutenant  Charles  Mills,  U.  S.  A.,  ami  Mis. 
Mills. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bentley  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  town,  after  having  spent  the 
summer  in   San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Franklin  Street  from  a  visit  in  Seattle.  Her 
son,  Mr.  George  Hotaling.  is  in  Paris  with  the 
Ambulance  Corps. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  will  leave  next 
week  for  a  trip  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  have  returned  to 
their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  from 
a  visit  of  several  months  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Moore,  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  Feather  River  Inn,  have  gone  to 
Tahoe  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  have  arrived  from 
Santa  Barbara  and  are  occupying  the  apartments 
of  their  cousin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cooper,  on  Clay 
Street. 

Word  has  been  received  from  Miss  Helen  Chese- 
brough  of  her  safe  arrival  in  France.  She  has 
been  ordered  to  Issudun,  where  she  will  join  the 
Red    Cross. 

Miss  Mary  Gorgas  and  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler 
spent  the  week-end  at  Mare  Island,  where  they 
were  guests  of  Surgeon  J.  L.  Ntelson  and  Mrs. 
Nielson. 

Mrs.  Roy  Somers  and  her  children  have  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe,  where  they  have  passed 
the  summer  season. 

Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Mcllvaine,  U.  S.  N.,  were  among 
the  week-end  guests  of  Captain  Harry  George  and 
Miss  Elizabeth   George  at    Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  Baker  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  "  Piedmont,  after  an  extended  sojourn  in  the 
East.  ,,4; 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pease,  Jr.,  returned  re- 
cently from  a  motor  trip  to  Portland. 

Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Thompson  left  Monday   for  the   East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  and  Miss  Emily 
Pope  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Gladys  Keeney  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  in  Burlingame 
with   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Harold  Chase. 

The  Misses  Virginia  and  Barbara  Harrison  are 
visiting  in  San  Mateo  as  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  Mrs.  Walter  Bentley,  and 
Miss  Katherine  Bentley  have  returned  to  their 
home  on  Green  Street,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Tenney  Williams  and  Mrs.  Julius  Krutl- 
schnitt,  Jr.,  with  their  children,  have  left  the 
Palace  Hotel  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
El    Drisco   Hotel   on   Pacific  Avenue. 

Lieutenant  John  Lusk,  U.  S.  N.,  who  left  here 
a  few  days  ago,  has  sailed  for  the  war  zone  with 
his  ship. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  and  Miss  Dorothea  Coon 
are  passing  several  days  in  Saratoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  left  Monday  for 
New  York  and  Washington,  where  they  will  re- 
main  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  returned  Mon- 
day to  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  having  passed 
the  week-end  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore  in 
Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence F.  Schloss  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
California  Street,  after  passing  the  summer  at  Del 
Monte  and   Lake  Tahoe. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcoml.  include 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Scarfe,  Nevada  City; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Fraser,  Petaluina;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  G.  Camm,  Salinas;  Lieutenant  F.  E. 
Morgan  and  Mrs.  Morgan,  Santa  Cruz;  Dr.  M. 
Ney  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith,  St.  Louis;  Mr.  Ten- 
nant  Lee,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  II.  F.  Bliss.  Pasa- 
dena;  Mr.  C.  W.   Board,  Sacramento. 


Mother  (visiting  camp; — Oh,  father,  that 
looks  like  our  boy  now!  Father — It  does; 
except  that  he's   working. — Life. 


ORIGIN  OF  MILITARY  TITLES. 

The  titles  of  rank  and  command  in  most 
armies  and  navies,  including  ours,  either 
have  been  slowly  evoked  by  service  usage  or 
else  when  the  rank  was  created  the  word 
sprang  full  armed  from  the  brow  of  some 
monarch  or  statesman  who  was  better  in  his 
own  line  than  in  etymology.  Not  much  sys- 
tem runs  through  these  titles.  Their  designa- 
tions of  grades  have  small  connection  with 
the   original   meanings   of   their  parent   words. 

Marechal,  which  is  marshal,  is  the  highest 
rank  in  the  French  army.  Field  marshal  in 
the  English  and  German  armies  corresponds, 
but  with  regional  limitations;  there  may  be 
more  than  one  at  the  same  time.  The  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese  is  marisal,  the  Italian 
mariscalo,  though  the  army  of  neither  coun- 
try has  the  rank. 

All  these  words  are  derived  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  marah,  a  horse,  and  scalh,  a 
servant,  which  is  Anglo-Saxon  or  Gothic. 
That  is,  a  marshal  was  once  a  horse  boy. 

General,  the  noun,  and  the  adjective  gen- 
eral, the  antonym  of  particular,  go  back  to 
the  Latin  generalis,  meaning  belonging  to  a 
race  or  kind,  and  itself  tracing  to  genus 
genera,  from  gigners,  to  beget.  Generalis  in 
Caesar's  and  Pompey's  day  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  army  ;  the  Roman  general  was  an 
imperator.  The  title  general  primarily  means 
an  officer  holding  a  general  command. 

The  Spanish  for  colonel  is  coronel,  the 
Italian  colonello.  The  Spaniards  originated 
the  word  400  years  ago  and  seem  to  have 
made  it  by  combining  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
columna,  a  column,  with  that  of  corona,  a 
crown.  We  follow  the  French  spelling,  but 
in  pronouncing  we  retain  the  Spanish  R, 
hence  "kernal,"  as  we  say  it.  Literally  it 
means  the  leader  of  a  column  or  of  the  com- 
pany at  the  head  of  the  regiment  in  column. 

Major,  like  mayor,  is  from  the  Latin  word 
major,  the  greater,  the  comparative  of  mag- 
nus,  great.  The  French  for  the  same  ad- 
jective is  majeur,  the  Italian  maggiore ; 
mayor,  by  the  way,  is  the  Spanish  form.  A 
major  is  "greater"  than  a  captain,  but  less 
than  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  is  the  lowest 
field   officer. 

Captain  through  the  mediaeval  Lalin  word 
capitanus,  meaning  pretty  much  the  same 
thing,  goes  back  to  the  Latin  caput,  capitis, 
which  means  head.  In  other  words,  the  head 
man.  Hetman  has  a  similar  derivation.  In 
our  army  a  captain  commands  a  company. 
A  captain  in  our  navy  ranks  next  above  a 
commander. 

Lieutenant  is  spelled  alike  in  English  and 
French.  The  Englishman  pronounces  it  "lef- 
tenant."  The  Italian  word  is  locotenente, 
and  there  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  Latin  locum  tenens,  holding  or 
acting  in  the  place,  presumably  of  some  one 
else.  The  short  of  this  long  is  that  a  lieu- 
tenant originally  was  the  deputy  or  repre- 
sentative  of   his    superior    officer. 

Combinations  of  the  word,  such  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, mean  an  officer  subordinate  to 
the   rank   to    which    lieutenant   is    prefixed. 

In  our  navy  the  rank  now  called  lieu- 
tenant, junior  grade,  was  formerly  called 
master. 

Sergeant,  the  French  for  which  is  sergent, 
the  Italian  sergente,  comes  from  the  mediaeval 
Latin  w:ord  serviens,  meaning  a  servant,  a 
vassal,  or  a  vassal  soldier  who  seems  to 
have  acted  as  an  orderly  or  striker.  Tell 
this  to  your  sergeant  some  warm  day  when 
he    criticizes    your    appearance    on    parade    in 


his  coarse,  unfeeling  manner,  li  will  soften 
him.       It    may    even    melt    him. 

There  is  a  popular  misconception  of  the 
source  of  the  word  admiral.  Many  people 
think  it  conies  from  the  Latin  adjective  ad- 
mirabilis — wonderful,  amazing — as  "admir- 
able" does.  The  fact  is  that  the  source  is  the 
Arabic  word  amir  or  emir,  meaning  ruler, 
commander,  with  the  Arabic  article  al,  which 
usually  has  the  force  of  "of."  Amir-al-umara 
is  perfectly  good  Arabic  for  "ruler  of  rulers." 

The  Spanish  word  is  almirante,  the  Italian 
ammiraglio. 

The  prefix  vice  to  the  word  admiral  origi- 
nally meant  much  what  it  does  when  prefixed 
to  president.  In  our  service  now  it  simply 
means  the  grade  next  below  full  admiral. 
Rear-admiral,  the  grade  next  lower,  appears 
to  have  been  a  pure  invention  as  a  name. 
Rear  is  the  English  adjective,  the  antonym  of 
front   or  van. 

Commodore  and  commander  are  forms  bor- 
rowed and  corrupted  from  the  Spanish 
comendador,  a  knight,  a  commander,  or  the 
superior  of  a  monastery.  The  French  have 
the  word  commandeur,  the  Italian  comanda- 
tore.  Commandant,  however,  meaning  the  of- 
ficer of  a  fortified  town's  garrison,  etc.,  comes 
from  the  mediaeval  Latin  commandator,  a 
commander,  and  commandare,  to  command. 

Ensign  goes  back  to  the  Latin  insigne,  a 
standard,  by  way  of  insignis,  meaning  dis- 
tinguished or  remarkable.  This  rank  of  our 
navy,  until  1862,  was  known  as  passed  mid- 
shipman. A  rank  of  ensign  existed  in  the 
British  army  till  1871,  when  its  title  was 
changed  to  second  lieutenant.  We  had  the 
rank  in  our  own  army  during  the  Revolution. 


When  the  series  of  Austro-Magyar  in- 
trigues against  Serbia  had  begun  the  Czechs 
tried  to  save  the  honor  of  the  Hapsburg  mon- 
archy by  revealing  the  infamy  of  some  of  its 
servants.  It  was  Professor  Masaryk,  the  man 
now  in  the  forefront  of  the  Czech  movement 
for  liberation,  who  in  1909  took  the  lead  in 
exposing  the  notorious  Friedjung  forgeries — 
in  case  of  war  these  forgeries  were  to  have 
served  as  Austria's  excuse  for  attacking 
Serbia.  Professor  Masaryk  showed  up  and 
branded  their  main  author.  Count  Forgach,  as 
a  common  agent  provocateur,  and  Count 
Forgach  never  dared  to  defend  himself  by 
bringing  an  action  against  his  accuser. 


Por tola  -  Louvre 


SUNDAY,  AUGUST  25th 
Table  d'Hote  Dinner,  $1.50 

Ripe  Olives. 

California  Oyster  Cocktail. 

Beef  Broth  with  Barley. 

Consomme  Parker. 

Fried  Fillets  of  Sole,  Sauce  Tartare. 

Potato  Cake. 

Minced  Turkey  a  la  King  au  Gratin 

or 

Roast  Prime  Beef  au  Jus. 

Rice  Pudding,  Raspberry  Sauce. 

Panache  Beans. 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad. 

Mocha  Ice  Cream. 
Cakes.  Demi  Tasse. 

POWELL  near  MARKET 


HAAS    BROS.,  Distributors 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Cholty — Let  me  think  a  minute.  Miss 
Keen — Can  you  keep  it  up  that  long? — Bos- 
Ion    Transcript. 

"Where  have  the  girls  gone?"  "To  Sul- 
phur Springs."  "Urn.  Lots  of  matches  made 
there.   I   s'pose  ?" — Kansas  City  Journal. 

First  German  Soldier — Who  was  the  officer 
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that  kicked  you  in  the  face?  Second  German 
Soldier — That  was  my  professor  of  ethics  at 
the  university. — The  Naval  Reserve. 

"You  poor  little  boy!  You  are  always 
starved,  aren't  you?  "Oh,  no.  ma'am!  Just 
after  my  meals  I'm  only  just  hungry." — Life. 

Doctor — You  are  badly  in  need  of  change. 
Patient — I  know  it,  doctor ;  but  I  guess  I 
can  raise  enough  to  pay  your  fee. — Boston 
Transcript. 

'There  are  a  great  many  tiers  in  this  jail." 
•Yes.  and  there  ought  to  be  another  kind." 
"What  is  that?"  "Profiteers." — Baltimore 
American. 

"That  ladies'  tailor  neither  smokes,  drinks, 
swears,  nor  chews."  "Well,  a  ladies'  tailor 
has  to  be  a  man  of  good  habits." — Baltimore 
American. 

The  man  arose  from  his  seat  and  quietly 
walked  over  and  closed  the  window.  "An- 
other draft  evader,"  said  an  onlooker. — De- 
troit  Free   Press. 

Mrs.  Noel — My  husband  has  had  dyspepsia 
dreadfully  lately.  Mrs.  Nock — I  am  so  sorry, 
but  I  had  no  idea  you  were  without  a  cook. 
— Boston    Transcript. 

"Can  you  loan  me  this  umbrella,  old  man'" 
"I  don't  know.  I  borrow  it  from  Flubdub." 
"He  can't  object.  He  borrowed  it  from  me." 
— Kansas   City  Jourtial. 

"Remember,  my  son,"  said  his  mother  as 
she  bade  him  good-by,  "when  you  get  to 
camp  try  to  be  punctual  in  the  morning,  so 
as   not   to   keep  breakfast    waiting." — Life. 

"Judge  Flubdub  doesn't  seem  to  know 
half  the  time  whether  he  is  going  or  com- 
ing." "That's  because  he  has  been  reversed 
so  much  by  the  higher  courts." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"Just  think,  old  man,  if  your  absent  wife 
knew  you  spent  the  evening  playing  poker." 
"That's  all  right.  Her  very  last  words  be- 
fore leaving  were  :  'Don't  forget  to  feed  the 
kitty.'  " — Boston     Transcript. 

"The  neighbors  object  to  your  running  the 
lawnmower  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,"  said 
Mrs.  Crosslots.  "Which  neighbors?"  asked 
her  husband.  "The  ones  who  play  the  phono- 
graph till  2  o'clock  in  the  morning." — Wash- 
ington   Star. 

Bacon — See  you've  got  a  new  gardener. 
Egbert — Yes,  such  as  he  is.  Bacon — Where 
did  he  learn  garden  work?     Egbert — He  says 


SONS  OF  THE  FLAG. 


■nil, 


by  George  Morrow  Mayo,  a  gunner's  mate  in  the  United  Statu  Navy, 
tad  in  tht  United  Stales  Senate  by  John  Sharp  Wiltiami 


Here's  to  the  Blue  of  the  wind-swept  Xorth, 
When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ; 

May  the  spirit  of  Grant  be  with  you  all 
As  the  sons  of  the  Xorth  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Gray  of  the  sun-kissed  South. 

When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ; 
May  the  spirit  of  Lee  be  with  you  all 

As  the  sons  of  the  South  advance. 

And  here's  to  the  Blue  and  Gray  as  one. 

When  we  meet  on  the  fields  of  France ; 
May  the  spirit  of  God  be  with  us  all 

As  the  sons  of  the  Flag  advance. 
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he  began  at  the  top.  Bacon — At  the  top  ? 
Egbert — Yes,  he  was  a  waiter  in  a  roof  gar- 
den.— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Lady  (to  polite  youth  in  crowded  tramcar  i 
— But  I  don't  like  to  deprive  you  of  your  seat. 
Polite  Youth  (gallantly) — Oh,  but  it's  no  de- 
pravity  at   all. — Tit-Bits. 

College  Boy— Dad,  I  think  I'll  tackle  the 
stock-market  game  as  soon  as  I  get  my  sheep- 
skin. The  Old  Man  (dryly)—  Well,  I  believe 
that's  the  proper  apparel  for  young  men  in 
Wall    Street. — Boston    Transcript. 

"How  did  Solomon  get  his  great  reputation 
for  wisdom?"  queried  Mr.  Meekton's  wife. 
"Oh,  I  am  sure,  Henrietta,  it  was  not  through 


anything  he  thought  up  for  himself.  Yoi 
know  he  had  a  great  many  wives  and  he  pro)) 
ably  listened  very  carefully  to  all  their  ad 
vice." — Washington    Star. 

Mr.  Gnaggs — You  women  are  so  incon 
sistent.  You  used  to  say  I  was  the  last  mat 
in  the  world  you  would  marry.  Mrs.  Gnagg. 
— Well,  you  were,  weren't  you  ?- 
Topics. 


-Ton; 


Subbubs — I  heard  that  your  last  servan 
was  a  regular  thief.  Hubbubs — Well, 
wouldn't  use  so  harsh  a  word,  but  I  will  sai 
that  the  only  thing  we  could  leave  aroun< 
him  with  any  safety  was  a  bath. — Indianapo 
lis  Star. 
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The  Election. 

At  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  shortly  after  noon 
on  Wednesday,  there  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  result 
of  the  primary  election  so  far  as  its  main  feature,  the 
governorship,  is  concerned.  The  advocates  of  both 
Stephens  and  Rolph  claim  a  victory,  and  they  do  it  with 
equal  assurance,  and,  it  may  be  said,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts  no  greater  than  the  rest  of  us  who  are  able 
to  buy  and  read  the  latest  newspaper.  But  the  as- 
surance is  a  part  of  the  game.  San  Francisco,  as  was 
expected,  has  gone  heavily  for  Rolph,  with  the  returns 
all  in.  Los  Angeles  and  the  south,  with  returns  still 
very  incomplete,  seems  to  have  pronounced  emphatically 
for  Stephens,  and  this,  too,  is  according  to  expectations. 
It  is  possible  that  the  mounting  vote  from  the  south 
will  neutralize  the  preferences  of  San  Francisco,  but 
nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted  nowadays  with  the 
issues  so  confused  and  with  national  politics  exercising 
so  disturbing  an  influence.  Some  localities  that  were 
lently  numbered  in  the  Stephens  ranks  have  gone 
>lph,  and  this  is  attributed  to  blunders  in  manage- 

II  that  should  have  been  avoided.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  Stephens  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  his  handling 
of  the  Mooney  case.  He  may,  of  course,  have  been 
ac!'"  v  the  loftiest  sentiments  of  a  blind-eyed  justice. 


but  a  censorious  world  is  suspicious  when  virtue  and 
possible  self-interest  go  so  closely  hand  in  hand.  More- 
over, the  world  dearly  loves  courage  and  all  strong 
actions  that  are  carried  out  without  reference  to  per- 
sonal fortune.  Probably  it  would  have  been  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  governor  if  he  had  grasped  this 
particular  nettle,  and  this  without  much  reference  to  his 
disposition  of  it.  # 

The  I.  W.  W.  Trial. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  protested  against 
the  efforts  of  certain  Eastern  educators,  clergymen, 
and  philanthropists  to  inject  a  general  economic  and 
industrial  inquiry  into  the  trial  of  the  I.  W.  \Y.  de- 
fendants at  Chicago.  Such  matters  had,  it  was  main- 
tained, no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  these  men.  A  criminal  might  not  claim  immunity 
on  the  ground  of  social  injustice.  Inequalities  and 
abuses  were  no  excuse  for  violations  of  the  law.  That 
men  highly  placed  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  religion 
should  advance  such  a  contention,  that  they  should  for 
a  moment  entertain  it,  seemed  to  be  a  social  portent 
almost  as  menacing  as  the  activities  of  the  I.  W.  W., 
for  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  sym- 
pathy. 

None  the  less  the  trial  court  at  Chicago  was  allowed 
to  become  the  arena  for  a  vast  economic  disquisition. 
One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  social  system  of 
the  country,  its  laws,  policies,  and  practices  were  on 
trial  instead  of  a  few  score  of  men  charged  with  re- 
sisting the  war  aims  of  the  country.  The  question  was 
a  quite  simple  one  and  no  such  irrelevancies  should 
have  been  allowed.  The  question  was  whether  these 
men  had  or  had  not  aided  Germany  by  opposing  the 
draft,  by  slandering  the  army,  by  an  interference  with 
war  industries,  and  by  a  dozen  other  illegalities. 
Their  grievances  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
Admit  such  a  principle  as  that  and  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  punish  a  pickpocket.  We  all  have  grievances. 
They  are  the  common  lot  of  humanity.  But  if  griev- 
ances are  to  be  held  in  justification  of  crime,  if  they 
are  even  to  be  considered  in  that  connection,  we  may 
as  well  haul  up  the  flag  of  anarchy  at  once,  for  an- 
archy it  will  be. 

But  the  I.  W.  W.  men  were  convicted  in  spite  of 
the  cloud  of  cuttlefish  ink  that  was  intended  to  obscure 
the  issue.  The  "evidence"  was  of  unprecedented 
length.  The  trial  lasted  for  four  months.  The  defend- 
ants were  permitted  to  address  the  court  and  prac- 
tical}- no  limitation  was  placed  upon  the  range  of  their 
oratory.  They  pleaded  that  they  were  opposed  to  war 
in  general  and  therefore  to  this  war  in  particular.  They 
were  wage  slaves,  victims  of  brutality,  and  social  mar- 
tyrs. They  were  the  disinherited  of  the  earth  and  everv 
man's  hand  was  against  them.  And  at  the  end  of  it 
all  the  jury  decided  that  they  had  actually  done  the 
things  with  which  they  were  charged  and  that  there- 
fore they  were  guilty.  And  that,  after  all.  was  the  only 
thing  that  the  jury  had  any  right  to  decide.  The  ap- 
peals, the  declamations,  the  protests,  and  the  economic 
disquisitions  were  as  irrelevant  as  the  atomic  theory. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  we  are  by  no  means  out  of  the 
wood  yet.  The  verdict,  so  we  are  told,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  expression  of  the  national  war-will,  as  a 
mark  of  public  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  as 
it  should  be  prosecuted  and  to  end  the  war  as  it  should 
be  ended.  That,  of  course,  is  good,  but  let  us  hope 
that  the  trial  will  do  more  than  that.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  will  abash  those  hysterical  intelligences — to  be  ex- 
cused only  on  the  ground  of  hysteria — who  father  the 
abominable  doctrine  that  crime  is  to  be  palliated  or  par- 
doned because  it  is  based  on  a  sense  of  injustice.  It  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bolsheviki,  who  will  be  found 
speaking  other  languages  than  the  Russian.  It  is  a 
doctrine  that  is  at  least  comprehensible  in  autocracies. 
where  there  is  no  remedv  but  force.     But  it  is  not  com- 


prehensible nor  pardonable  under  democratic  systems 
that  were  builded  stone  by  stone  by  the  free  votes  of  all 
the  people,  and  that  can  be  amended  in  the  same  way. 
Those  who  have  the  effrontery  to  palliate  crime  by 
such  pleas  as  this  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of 
understanding  democracy,  as  the  enemies  of  democracy, 
as  the  enemies  of  freedom.  How,  it  may  be  asked,  can 
any  people  be  endowed  with  a  fuller  freedom  than  by 
universal  suffrage  ?  And  what  is  the  fitting  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  would  seek  to  change  the  results  of 
a  suffrage-built  system  by  a  resort  to  incendiarism, 
cattle  maiming,  and  murder?  Or  of  men  and  women 
who  will  palliate  such  iniquities  and  try  to  give  them 
immunity? 

The  poison  has  gone  far  deeper  than  most  of  us  im- 
agine. It  shows  itself  in  the  most  unexpected  quarters. 
It  is  not  only  college  professors  and  foolish  clergymen 
who  entertain  the  astounding  conviction  that  we  must 
institute  a  tariff  commission  or  an  industrial  investiga- 
tion before  we  may  punish  a  criminal  caught  red- 
handed,  or  that  a  sense  of  grievance  is  to  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  outrage.  It  is  a  sinister  portent,  and 
one  that  ill  consorts  with  our  enthusiasm  for  democ- 
racy. For  it  is  the  negation  of  democracy  and  it  will 
presently  destroy  democracy  unless  it  be  scotched  in 
time.  Perhaps  the  trial  at  Chicago  may  do  something 
to  that  end.     Let  us  hope  so. 


The  War  Day  by  Day. 

A  daily  newspaper  complains  that  it  can  not  correct 
its  war  maps  fast  enough  to  keep  them  correct.  Xo 
sooner  does  a  map  appear  than  it  is  already  falsified 
by  new  Allied  advances. 

That  is  exactly  the  fact,  and  a  highly  gratifying  fact 
it  is.  The  second  of  the  three  great  German  salients, 
that  toward  Amiens,  is  being  rapidly  obliterated.  Then 
will  come  the  turn  of  the  third,  the  Ypres  salient,  and 
when .  that  goes  the  German  hold  on  the  North  Sea 
ought  to  be  substantially  loosened. 

How  shall  we  account  for  the  German  debacle,  for 
this  sudden  and  startling  change  from  the  offensive  to 
the  defensive?  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Allied  command,  which  means  one  mind 
concentrated  on  the  campaign  as  a  whole,  instead  of 
two  or  three  minds  concentrated  each  upon  its  own 
army.  Secondly,  we  have  the  fact,  now  evident  enough 
even  to  those  who  read  only  headlines,  that  the  German 
victories  around  Ypres.  toward  Amiens,  and  on  the 
Aisne  were  not  victories  at  all.  but  only  the  desperate 
throws  of  a  desperate  gambler.  Thirdly,  we  have  the 
arrival  of  an  American  army,  its  direct  action  upon  a 
narrow  front,  and  the  immeasurable  threat  of  its  pres- 
ence in  Europe. 

If  the  German  commanders  were  honestly  to  state 
from  their  own  point  of  view  the  causes  of  their  pres- 
ent reverses  they  would  ascribe  them  to  lack  of  men 
and  loss  of  morale.  In  spite  of  the  doubtless  well- 
meant  efforts  of  self-constituted  advisers  to  persuade  us 
that  Germany  possesses  some  mysterious  man  factory 
of  unlimited  capacities,  we  know  that  < iermany  is  short 
of  men.  We  know  it  in  a  dozen  ways  apart  from  the 
private  documents  found  on  German  bodies.  We  know 
it  because  her  lines  break  whenever  they  are  attacked, 
and  because  their  retreat  is  disorderly  and  costly  in 
guns.  For  the  same  reasons  we  know  that  her  men 
are  losing  their  morale. 

Herman  statesmen  know  well  enough  that  the  game 
is  up.  and  they  would  say  so  but  for  a  dread  of  their 
own  deluded  people.  If  they  can  not  hold  their  line- 
now,  what  chance  will  they  have  when  the  American 
army  is  doubled  and  trebled?  We  have  no  high  opinior, 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  German  statesmen.  Most  of 
them  have  shown  themselves  to  be  blundering 
but  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  now  so 
be  read  even  by  them.     Germany  no  longer 
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win  the  war  by  fighting.  But  she  does  expect  to  win 
it  by  chicane.  She  expects  that  she  will  be  able  to  get 
something  substantial  for  herself  from  the  wreck  of 
Russia.  In  other  words  she  still  expects  to  reach  Asia 
and  to  make  Mittel  Europa  an  accomplished  fact.  She 
believes  that  she  can  still  make  the  drawn  game,  that 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  concessions  and  of  a  trading 
process.  She  does  not  yet  realize  that  the  doors  to  Asia 
will  be  locked  and  barred  against  her  and  that  nothing 
that  she  can  conceivably  offer  in  the  west  will  unlock 
them.  , 

A  Trade  Boycott. 

Considerations  of  trade  and  other  policies  to  be 
adopted  toward  Germany  after  the  war  seemed  a  little 
academic,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  few  weeks  ago  while 
German  armies  were  still  spreading  like  a  tidal  wave 
over  France.  But  they  do  not  seem  so  academic  now 
that  the  tide  has  turned.  They  loom  up  largely  before 
our  eyes.  We  are  anxious  to  know  what  other  coun- 
tries intend  to  do,  and  how  far  our  own  government  is 
smiling  or  frowning  upon  their  plans.  Germany  herself 
is  anxious  on  this  point,  and  well  she  may  be.  An  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  raw  materials  would  reduce  her  to  the 
economic  status  of  Turkey. 

Germany,  of  course,  supposes  that  this  is  purely  a 
matter  for  discussion  at  the  peace  table  at  which  she 
still  imagines  herself  as  occupying  the  seats  of  the 
mighty.  Of  individual  initiative  she  has  no  concep- 
tion. She  looks  upon  the  Allied  governments  as  very 
much  like  her  own— coercing  the  press,  creating  public 
opinion,  and  generally  ordering  the  coming  in  and  the 
going  out  of  their  citizens.  That  these  citizens,  indi- 
vidually and  through  their  own  combinations,  are  likely 
to  go  their  own  way,  to  buy  and  sell  how,  when,  and 
where  they  wish,  does  not  enter  into  her  calculations. 
But  it  will  a  little  later  on. 

The  boycott  by  the  individual  is  likely  to  be  quite  as 
serious  a  matter  for  Germany  as  anything  that  will  be 
done  by  governments.  Take,  for  example,  the  action  of 
the  various  British  labor  unions  connected  with  ship- 
ping— sailors,  wharfingers,  stevedores,  etc.  They  have 
pronounced  an  absolute  boycott  on  everything  connected 
with  German  ships  during  a  stated  and  definite  period 
after  the  war  ends.  No  German  ship  shall  be  loaded, 
unloaded,  or  in  any  way  handled  in  a  British  port  dur- 
ing the  prescribed  term.  But  the  sentence  is,  in  a  sense, 
an  indeterminate  one.  Every  new  marine  outrage,  such 
as  the  sinking  of  a  hospital  ship,  calls  forth  an  exten- 
sion of  the  boycott — six  months,  nine  months,  or  a  year, 
as  the  gravity  of  the  case  may  demand.  And  the  gov- 
ernment will  have  no  power  to  alter  those  sentences, 
no  matter  how  much  it  may  wish  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
likely  to  try.  They  are  as  inexorable  as  the  judgment 
of  a  court  of  law.  They  will  be  enforced  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  anything  that  a  peace  conference  may  do  or 
say.  Once  more,  Germany  does  not  understand  an 
independence  of  this  sort.    But  she  will  later  on. 

But  the  public  at  large  in  Great  Britain  and  France 
will  not  have  to  make  combinations.  They  are  already 
made.  They  include  the  whole  of  the  nation.  Here  in 
America  we  can  not  conceive  of  the  state  of  mind  in 
countries  that  contain  hardly  a  single  woman  who  is  not 
in  mourning,  who  has  not  known  what  it  is  to  be  free 
from  the  rack  of  agonized  suspense  during  four  years. 
What  will  these  women  care  for  the  decisions  of  a 
peace  conference,  no  matter  how  benignant  those  de- 
cisions may  be.  Already  they  have  made  their  vows. 
Can  we  believe  that  they  will  ever  again  buy  anything 
that  is  made  in  Germany  or  by  Germans?  A  supply  of 
raw  material  will  be  of  little  value  so  long  as  the  Ger- 
man trade-mark  is  shunned  like  leprosy.  And  it  is  the 
women  who  buy. 

There  is  still  another  factor  that  perhaps  may  be  the 
dominant  one  in  America.  It  is  best  expressed  by  a 
letter  from  the  graduate  of  an  American  university 
who  is  now  in  France  and  sent  for  publication  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  by  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Shoninger, 
formerly  the  president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Paris.  The  letter,  or  a  portion  of  it,  is 
as  follows: 

Personally.  I  can  not  speak  of  "my  business,"  for  there  is 
none  such,  except  my  post-student  affairs,  but  nevertheless  I 
cap  not  get  away  from  the  fact  that  in  ten  years  or  so  we 
ycjng  men  are  going  to  have  control  of  business  in  America. 
tu  a  certain  extent.  By  "we"  I  mean  the  young  American  who 
i-  offering  his  life  over  here  in  France  to  keep  civilization 
.-  live  and  the  hand  of  the  Huns  away  from  our  loved  ones. 
i  mean  those  young  Americans  who  are  being  trained  by  the 
German  military  machine  to  hate  everything  German  J     The 


business  men  of  America  today  who  are  not  over  here  fight- 
ing, or  who  are  not  coming  face  to  face  with  Hun  barbarism, 
may  forget  and  forgive  these  unnamable  atrocities  of  the 
Germans,  but  I  am  positive  that  the  American  business  man 
of  eight  and  ten  years  hence,  those  who  are  fighting  now,  will 
never  forget,  and  I  pity  German  commerce,  German  business, 
and  German  commercialism  in  general,  when  the  men  now 
in  the  trenches  control  American  affairs. 

I  can  not  see  where  it  is  un-American,  unprincipled,  or  un- 
christian to  look  forward  to  a  complete  boycott  of  Germany 
and  German  goods  after  this  war.  We  think  of  our  future, 
ofttimes,  in  terms  of  precedent,  but  we  have  no  precedent  for 
such  a  world  war  as  we're  having;  we  have  no  precedent  for 
such  atrocities  as  Germany  and  Turkey  are  committing  daily, 
except  the  ancient,  ignorant  barbarians.  But  we  do  know, 
not  only  through  precedent,  but  by  our  common  sense,  that  you 
can  not  treat  a  barbarian  as  you  would  a  civilized  person, 
and  if  so,  how  in  this  wide  world  can  Germany,  in  the  role 
in  which  facts  place  her,  even  aspire  to  associate  with  the 
civilized  nations  in  business,  commerce,   and  pleasure  ! 

Now  here  is  a  force  that  will  certainly  not  be  con- 
trolled by  peace  conferences,  or  congress,  or  anything 
else  emanating  from  those  who  have  not  seen  for  them- 
selves. All  narrow  trade  policies,  all  commercial  op- 
portunities, all  the  old  mechanism  of  greed  and  com- 
petition will  give  way  before  the  burning  memories  of 
the  things  that  have  been  seen  and  heard.  We  may  sit 
back  in  our  armchairs  and  meditate  on  what  we  will  do, 
or  will  not  do,  to  Germany  after  the  war.  We  may 
oscillate  between  mercy  and  severity  at  the  bidding  of 
the  said  armchairs  and  of  our  digestions.  But  the 
matter  has  already  been  settled  by  some  million  or  so 
young  Americans  in  France,  and  by  very  many  millions 
of  women  in  Europe,  whose  memories  will  be  a  per- 
petually running  wound  for  so  long  as  life  shall  last. 


Henry  Watterson. 

Another  rich  man  has  bought  another  great  news- 
paper, with  the  result  that  the  newspaper  will  cease  to 
be  great.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  has  passed 
from  the  hands  of  Henry  Watterson,  who  is  surely  en- 
titled by  his  seventy-nine  years  to  the  rest  that  his  re- 
tirement should  bring  him.     But  he  will  be  missed. 

Henry  Watterson  was  the  last  great  figure  left  to 
us  in  the  fieled  of  daily  journalism.  We  have  writers 
galore,  some  of  them  clever  writers,  but  no  editors. 
There  are  some  ably  conducted  daily  newspapers,  but 
they  do  not  bear  the  stamp  of  individuality.  We  do  not 
connect  them  with  some  one  strong  man.  They  do  not 
speak  to  us  with  a  human  voice.  Actually  we  were  not 
interested  in  what  the  Courier-Journal  had  to  say  about 
this,  that,  or  the  other  topic.  We  were  interested  in 
what  Henry  Watterson  had  to  say.  And  the  Courier- 
Journal  without  Henry  Watterson  will  probably  taste 
like  an  egg  without  salt.  But  we  will  hope  for  the 
best. 

The  dearth  of  great  men  is  not  confined  to  the  news- 
paper world,  although  perhaps  it  is  more  severely 
marked  there  than  elsewhere.  There  is  something  in 
the  spirit  of  the  day  that  discourages  greatness ;  or  per- 
haps the  gods  intend  to  send  us  our  great  men  in  groups 
when  propitious  days  shall  come.  This  is  what  they 
have  done  before,  in  Athens,  in  Elizabethan  days,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution.  There  was 
a  group  of  great  men  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  in 
what  is  called  the  Victorian  era,  which  included  the 
Civil  War  period  in  America  and  its  prototype,  Lin- 
coln. Among  them  were  statesmen,  poets,  artists, 
novelists,  and  philosophers.  The  highest  niches  and 
the  front  ranks  were  filled.  And  then  some  malign 
deity  waved  its  wand  and  the  stage  was  empty.  We 
can  hardly  maintain  that  it  is  great  days  that  call 
forth  great  men.  The  Victorian  days  were  not  particu- 
larly great  days,  but  the  number  of  great  men  was 
particularly  large.  On  the  other  hand  the  present  days 
are  greater  than  any  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  there  is  no  indubitably  great  man  anywhere  in 
sight.  There  are  able  men  and  capable  men,  but  no- 
where do  we  discern  the  flash  of  genius.  The  stage 
is  swept  clean.  The  great  men  may  be  lurking  in  the 
backwoods  for  their  call,  but  it  has  not  yet  come.  They 
are  not  likely  to  be  lurking  in  the  colleges. 

It  will  be  said — indeed  it  is  said — that  we  do  not 
want  the  old-fashioned  newspaper  editor.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken opinion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  expert,  and  the 
expert  is  invariably  wrong  in  such  matters.  The  mu- 
sical expert  tells  us  that  the  public  does  not  want  good 
songs — until  some  one  sings  "Kathleen  Mavourneen," 
and  then  we  know  unmistakably  what  it  is  that  the 
public  does  want.  And  the  public  wants  good  daily 
newspapers  and  will  reward  those  who  provide  them. 


It  is  sick  and  weary  of  the  banalities,  the  poltrooneries, 
the  knaveries,  the  lies,  and  the  evasions  that  are  the 
sole  stock  in  trade  of  so  many  of  our  daily  sheets.  It 
is  tired  of  the  dreary  society  columns  and  the  drearier 
crimes,  of  the  desolating  faces  of  "our  best  citizens," 
and  the  slavish  attention  to  "local  interests"  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  things  that  matter.  It  is  tired  of  ugli- 
ness, vulgarity,  and  meanness. 

We  shall  eventually  get  great  newspapers.  We  need 
have  no  doubts  of  that.  We  are  at  the  bottom  of  an 
arc  in  more  ways  than  one,  but  the  time  will  certainly 
come  when  the  world's  utter  need  for  light  and  knowl- 
edge and  guidance  will  secure  its  own  fulfillment. 


A  Fighting  Californian. 

The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  is  well 
worth  all  the  publicity  that  can  be  given  to  it.  It  was 
written  to  his  wife  by  Lieutenant  Eugene  F.  Kern  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Second  Field  Artillery,  part  of  the 
Fifty-First  Brigade,  fighting  with  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Division  in  the  greatest  battle  of  the  war : 

The  days  of  July  18th,  19th,  20th,  21st,  22d,  23d,  24th,  and 
25th,  1918,  are  so  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind"  that  never 
as  long  as  I  live  can  I  forget  them.  I  once  had  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  limit  to  men's  endurance,  but  not  now,  for  man 
can  continue  to  do  mechanical  things  as  long  as  he  has  a 
mind. 

In  the  big  battle  from  its  very  beginning.  Firing  almost 
nine  days  and  most  of  the  nights,  then  moving  forward  to 
occupy  new  battery  positions  the  rest  of  the  night.  Firing, 
firing,  firing  constantly,  burning  out  guns  and  getting  new 
ones ;  ammunition,  ammunition,  ammunition,  and  clearing  out 
woods  of  machine  guns,  hammering  the  roads,  putting  down 
barrage  after  barrage  for  our  infantry  to  advance  under. 
Abandoned  German  guns,  big  and  little,  firing  hub  to  hub 
with  other  batteries.  One  whole  division  of  artillery  in  a 
five-acre  field.  Mile  after  mile  of  supply  trucks,  batteries 
on  the  move,  ammunition  trains,  aeroplanes — Boche  and  ours, 
mostly  ours — literally  hundreds  of  them,  Boche  planes  bomb- 
ing and  firing  machine  guns  at  the  advancing  columns. 
Infantry  ahead  of  us  advancing  on  the  Boche  under  fire. 
Dead,  dead !  Shattered  farm  houses,  old  battery  positions  of 
the  Boche  and  the  queer  wicker  work  ammunition  cases 
that  they  use ;  more  hastily  evacuated  dug-outs.  Our  planes 
fighting  Boche  in  mid-air.  One  plane  shooting  down  five 
Boche  observation  balloons  in  five  minutes.  German  planes 
shooting  over  our  lines,  discovering  a  battery,  and  then  an 
avalanche  of  shells  all  sizes  falling  on  you.  Horses  shot  out 
from  under  you  continually.  The  alien  and  needless  things 
called  food  and  sleep.  Rain,  then  hot  sun,  and  then  more 
rain — it's  all  a  jumble  in  my  mind,  events  happening  so 
rapidly  that  one  can't  possibly  grasp  all  that  he  sees. 

There's  little  thrill  to  it  now — it's  simply  hard  work — but 
the  satisfaction  of  advancing  every  night  almost  makes  one 
"carry  on"  in  spite  of  everything.  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  the  world  and  I  thank  the  good  Lord  that  I  am  still  here 
and  in  it. 

One  will  read  much  before  meeting  with  a  descrip- 
tion as  brief  and  as  vivid  as  the  picture  which  our  young 
Californian  gives  us.  He  puts  it  in  as  compact  shape 
as  one  of  his  high  explosive  shells  and  hurls  it  at  you 
with  the  same  force.  "Thank  the  good  Lord  I  am  still 
here  and  in  it!"  he  says,  and  in  saying  it  expresses  in 
a  sentence  the  indomitable  spirit  of  America's  youth 
in  war.  It  is  a  picture  of  action  by  a  man  of  action, 
and  the  lieutenant  writes  as  well  as  he  fights. 


The  Headlines. 
The  following,  headlines  and  all,  is  extracted  from 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  official  newspaper  in  France 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force: 

HOME   HEADLINES   "OVER   THERE." 

"AMERICANS     SMASH     BIG     HUN     ATTACK." 
"YANKEES     STREW     BATTLEFIELD     WrITH     GERMAN     DEAD." 

They  are  called  headlines.  They  stretch  across  many  col- 
umns in  certain  home  papers,  sometimes  across  the  entire 
front  page,  often  in  type  as  big  as  the  second  line  in  the  ocu- 
list's chart  we  all  faced  not  so  very  long  ago.  Somewhere 
else  on  that  front  page  you  may  read  the  story  of  a  not-for- 
gotten little  scrap  that  was  being  staged  those  days  up  Picardy 
way.  We  are  doing  our  best,  and  it  is  as  fine  to  do  our  best 
in  a  night  patrol  in  a  quiet  sector  as  in  a  major  offensive. 
We  have  been  tested  and  our  G.  H.  Q.  has  told  us  that  we 
have  not  been  found  wanting.  But  we  do  not  want  the  folks 
in  America  to  misjudge  our  share  up  to  the  present.  We  ask 
the  home  paper  to  save  a  little  of  its  large  type  for  the  big 
days  that  must  come. 

Perhaps  this  appeal  from  the  men  at  the  front,  who 
are  made  to  feel  ashamed  by  their  home  newspapers, 
may  have  some  effect  in  curbing  the  exuberances  of 
headline  scribes  eager  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  French  and  British  have  withdrawn  from  the  fight 
panting  and  exhausted  and  that  the  battle  front  is  now 
composed  of  Americans  on  the  one  side  and  Germans 
on  the  other.  No  man,  no  real  man,  iikes  to  be  credited 
with  the  things  that  he  has  not  done.     On  the  con- 
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trary,  he  feels  humiliated.  It  was  a  real  man  who 
wrote,  "We  are  doing  our  best,  and  it  is  as  fine  to  do 
our  best  in  a  night  patrol  in  a  quiet  sector  as  in  a 
major  offensive."  The  public  can  never  be  told  too 
much  of  duty  valiantly  done,  and  there  is  no  yardstick 
that  can  be  applied  to  duty.  All  duties  are  of  the  same 
size,  and  morally  they  are  of  the  same  value.  Nothing 
is  gained,  on  the  contrary  very  much  is  lost,  by  pre- 
senting exaggerated  and  distorted  pictures. 


Editorial  Notes. 

We  can  see  no  good  reason  why  Billy  Sunday  should 
go  to  France  and  we  applaud  the  authorities  for  re- 
fusing to  issue  a  passport.  The  war  can  go  on  quite 
well  without  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Sunday.  His 
chief  stock  in  trade  is  hellfire,  arid  there  is  already  quite 
enough  of  that  on  the  battle  front  without  the  importa- 
tion of  an  even  more  distressing  kind. 


We  have  long  suspected  that  the  Germans  have  no 
sense  of  humor,  and  now  we  know  it.  The  ships  of 
their  new  merchant  marine  are  receiving  such  names  as 
Hindenburg,  Ludendorif,  and  Tirpits.  Imagine  the 
thrill  of  delight  with  which  we  shall  learn  from  our 
shipping  bulletins  after  the  war  that  the  Hindenburg 
is  expected  to  dock  at  Hoboken  with  the  afternoon  tide. 
Consider  the  welcome ,  that  will  be  extended  to  the 
Tirpitz  as  she  passes  up  the  Thames  to  Gravesend. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  past  week  has  been  one  of  unbroken  victory,  but  be- 
hind the  victory  stand  the  "imponderables"  that  Bismarck 
once  said  would  be  the  arbiters  of  the  next  war.  For  the 
Allied  successes  have  been  accompanied  by  something  that  is 
not  quite  represented  by  men  and  guns.  The  German  armies 
are  becoming  demoralized.  They  are  afflicted  by  that  most 
fatal  of  all  military  diseases,  the  expectation  of  defeat.  Their 
valor  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  thrive  under  misfortune.  In 
other  words  it  is  not  valor  at  all. 


An  American  woman  has  written  a  poem  about  the 
American  soldier,  and  another  American  woman  is  said 
to  have  recited  it  on  numberless  occasions  in  France. 
Here  is  one  of  its  stanzas : 

Now  that  my  boy  has  gone  to  France 

I  know  he'll  meet  temptations  ; 
But  I  guess  our  boys  aint  like  the  ones 
You'd  meet  in  other  nations. 

We  can  not  sufficiently  admire  the  delicate  and  con- 
siderate tact  that  imports  this  sentiment  into  France 
and  so  brings  it  to  the  attention  of  French  boys  and 
French  mothers.  We  wonder  if  the  gifted  poet  and  the 
gifted  reciter  ever  heard  of  the  Pharisee  who  stood  at 
the  street  corner  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as 
other  men.     And  we  all  know  what  we  think  of  him. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  an  appeal  from  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  funds  necessary  to  supply  our  sailors  with  beds 
and  equipment  during  their  shore  leave.  Many  of  these 
boys  are  strangers  in  the  city  and  therefore  friendless. 
Many  others  are  unfamiliar  with  city  life.  All  of  them 
have  the  instincts  of  decency  and  cleanliness  or  they 
would  not  be  in  the  navy.  They  ought  not  to  be  forced 
by  their  necessities  to  seek  undesirable  shelters  nor  to 
sleep  in  the  streets  and  parks  in  order  to  avoid  those 
shelters.  Twenty  dollars  provides  a  bed  in  the  lodging- 
house  that  has  been  furnished  for  this  purpose,  and 
'those  who  -wish  to  do  this  substantial  good  at  so  in- 
considerable a  cost  have  now  the  best  of  all  opportuni- 
ties to  exercise  their  benevolence. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Conscription  ol  Labor. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  August  23,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  must  confess  to  an  appalling  igno- 
rance on  matters  political,  and  must  therefore  appeal  to  you 
for   enlightenment. 

Why  should  the  Administration  state  that  the  new  work-or- 
fight  law  is  not  an  attempt  to  conscript  labor.  Why  is  it  not 
possible  for  the  government  to  come  out  flat-footed  and  say, 
"We  have  conscripted  the  flower  of  American  youth  for  war 
service.  We  have  conscripted  wealth,  food,  and  other  es- 
sentials, and  we  see  no  reason  why  labor  should  not  be  con- 
scripted. In  what  does  labor  differ  that  it  should  receive 
preferential   treatment  ?" 

Of  course  it  is  very  foolish  of  me  not  to  be  able  to  see  the 
logic  of  labor's   lamentation,   but  I   should  be  grateful  if  you 
could  inform  me  why  labor  is  in  a  position  of  lofty  isolation, 
strongly  smacking  of  the  Kaiser's  "Me  und  Gott"  attitude. 
Yours  very  truly,  F.  Graham  Toli.it. 

[Sorry.     We  have  not  slightest  idea. — Ed.  Argonaut.] 


Berlin  to  Paris. 

San  Francisco,  August  22,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:     The  morning  newspapers  report  that 

the  French  forces  have  reached  the  outskirts  of  Chiry,  a  small 

town  just  west  of  Noyon.     It  is  not  strictly  accurate  to  speak 

of  Chiry  or  Lassigny  as  towns,  as  there  was  not  even  the  wall 

building  standing  when  I  visited  them  in  May  of   1917. 
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There  was,  however,  one  structure  at  Chiry  which  present 
events  make  interesting.  It  was  a  deep  dug-out  said  to  have 
been  occupied  by  a  German  general  before  the  retreat  of 
April,  1917.  Above  the  door  was  written  in  German  this 
inscription,  "Underground  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Paris." 
After  the  German  evacuation  some  witty  poilu  had  written 
below  in  French,  "with  a  quick  return  guaranteed."  The  good 
news  of  the  past  few  days  shows  that  return  tickets  are  still 
being  honored  on  this  railroad.  Very  truly  yours, 

Warren  Gregory. 


Germany  is  actually  in  much  greater  straits  than  we  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  believe.  Of  this  we  have  irrefutable  evi- 
dence in  captured  documents,  and  while  we  are  probably  not 
allowed  to  hear  of  the  more  vital  of  these  we  know  enough 
to  draw  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions.  For  example,  we 
have  the  reiterated  orders  to  German  commanders  to  be 
sparing  of  German  lives,  an  innovation  so  remarkable  as  to  be 
revolutionary.  Attacks  in  mass  formation,  so  dear  to  the  Ger- 
man military  mind,  must  be  discontinued.  Counter  attacks 
must  not  be  brought  unless  absolutely  necessary  for  the  re- 
covery of  important  positions.  Horses  must  be  saved,  as  they 
can  not  be  replaced.  There  must  be  a  greater  reliance  upon 
machine  guns,  that  must  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  soldiers 
with  rifles.  These  various  orders  are  a  sufficient  commentary 
on  the  assurances  that  so  often  reach  us  from  so-called  neutral 
sources  that  German  man  power  is  inexhaustible,  and  that 
we  must  not  indulge  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  work  of  attrition 
has  been  effective.  But  there  are  other  facts  much  more  sig- 
nificant even  than  these.  We  have  warnings  from  the  German 
high  command  that  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  spreading 
throughout  the  ranks  and  that  it  must  be  sternly  dealt  with, 
that  German  soldiers  are  talking  darkly  of  what  they  will  do 
after  the  war,  and  that  men  on  leave  are  going  home  with 
hand  grenades  in  their  pockets.  Prisoners  are  said  to  be  de- 
jected and  to  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  the  mistakes  of 
their  officers,  an  almost  unprecedented  attitude  toward  the  uni- 
formed deities  of  the  German  army.  The  situation  in  Germany 
is  necessarily  obscure,  and  is  usually  pictured  according  to  the 
predilections  of  the  observer.  Thus  we  find  that  reports  from 
Holland  are  of  the  gloomiest  kind,  while  Swedish  travelers  are 
prone  to  a  more  roseate  view  of  conditions  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Dispatches  from  Amsterdam  say  that  the  invasion  of  Germany 
is  freely  discussed,  and  that  there  has  been  an  exodus  from 
the  frontier  regions  to  the  interior.  Frightful  devastation, 
they  say,  has  been  caused  by  the  Allied  air  raiders,  and  a  spirit 
of  profound  depression  and  defeatism  is  abroad  in  the  land. 
This  view  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  frenzied  incitements  to 
courage  and  endurance  voiced  by  the  German  leaders  and  the 
German  newspapers.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  reports  from 
Sweden  that  the  attitude  of  the  German  people  is  one  of  calm 
confidence  in  their  leaders,  and  that  there  is  no  real  scarcity 
of  the  essentials  of  life.  So  we  may  take  our  choice,  while 
.giving  heedful  attention  to  fire-eaters  of  the  Von  Reventlow 
type,  who  presumably  would  not  denounce  a  general  attitude 
that  did  not  exist.  The  German  mind  is  not  of  the  heroic 
stuff  that  can  stand  defeat,  and  especially  defeat  that  has  been 
strenuously  denied  until  it  can  be  no  longer  concealed.  Dis- 
illusionment is  the  hardest  of  all  trials,  the  coping-stone  to 
disappointment.  

We  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that  the  series  of  German 
victories  were  actually  not  victories  at  all,  and  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  veritably  digging  their  own  graves  when  they 
pushed  their  armies  into  the  three  great  pockets  in  Flanders, 
in  Picardy,  and  on  the  Marne.  Any  one  of  those  advances 
might  have  been  carried  to  a  real  victory  if  Germany  had 
had  the  essentials  of  men  and  time,  but  she  had  neither.  From 
the  moment  when  she  discontinued  her  offensive  toward 
Amiens  and  began  another  offensive  in  Flanders  she  was 
doomed.  She  began  then  to  play  the  part  of  the  desperate 
gambler  who  throws  his  last  stakes  upon  the  table  in  the 
despairing  hope  that  the  goddess  of  chance  may  smile  upon 
him  at  the  last  moment.  Germany  knew  that  she  was  break- 
ing every  established  rule  of  war,  and  that  she  was  laying 
herself  open  to  disastrous  attack  by  creating  a  second  great 
salient  without  establishing  the  security  of  the  first.  But  not 
only  did  she  create  a  second  salient  in  Flanders,  but  she 
abandoned  that  one  also — that  is  to  say  she  failed  to  secure 
it — while  she  hurried  her  forces  southward  and  actually 
created  a  third  salient,  the  most  dangerous  of  them  all,  and 
then  allowed  it  to  be  divided  by  the  Marne.  Whether  she 
actually  believed  that  Foch  had  not  the  power  to  strike  back 
and  that  she  might  take  any  and  every  risk  with  impunity  must 
be  left  to  conjecture  until  the  German  war  office  shall  give 
up  its  secrets.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  she  knew  well 
the  danger  that  she  was  running,  and  that  she  was  compelled 
to  accept  it  by  her  arch  enemy,  time.  The  spectacle  of  ten 
thousand  Americans  a  day  was  before  her  eyes,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible reservoir  from  which  they  were  coming.  She  had 
no  time  to  play  the  game  as  it  should  be  played,  and  there 
was  always  the  possibility  of  a  stroke  of  fortune  that  should 
end  the  war.  When  the  German  commanders  were  advancing 
into  France  four  years  ago  they  knew  then  that  Joffre  was 
leading  them  to  the  slaughterhouse,  and  that  they  must  follow 
on  his  initiative  wherever  it  might  lead  them.  They  must  have 
had  much  the  same  uneasy  presentment  when  they  were  filling 
the  air  with  their  threats  against  the  Channel  ports  and 
against  Paris.  Boasts  and  menaces  are  a  part  of  German  mili- 
tary tactics.  Noise  is  counted  among  her  munitions  of  war, 
and  a  charlatan  psychology  is  a  part  of  her  science  of  strategy. 


Amiens  salient  until  she  had  straightened  it  out  by  advancing 
her  lines  at  the  north  and  the  south.  She  would  have  per- 
sisted in  her  attack  toward  Compiegne  in  the  south,  and  be- 
tween Arras  and  Lens  in  the  north.  The  advantage  and  dis- 
advantage of  the  salient  have  often  been  explained,  and  in- 
deed they  are  obvious  enough,  but  it  may  be  said  again  that 
the  salient  or  wedge  takes  at  least  twice  as  many  men  to 
defend  as  the  base  line  from  which  it  started,  and  that  it  is 
liable  to  attack  from  three  directions  instead  of  only  one. 
These  dangers  must  be  overcome  either  by  a  retreat  to  the  line 
of  departure,  or  by  a  corresponding  advance  of  the  lines  that 
lie  beyond  the  two  hinges  that  connect  the  salient  with  the 
substantial  lines  at  each  of  its  extremities.  The  salient,  in 
other  words,  must  either  be  defended  by  a  sufficient  force,  or 
it  must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  old  lines  at  each  of  its  extremi- 
ties must  be  advanced  so  as  to  overtake  its  point  or  apex.  The 
Germans  did  neither  of  these  with  their  Amiens  salient.  It 
was  insufficiently  defended,  as  is  now  clear  enough,  seeing  that 
it  is  being  broken  to  pieces.  The  attack  toward  Compiegne 
in  the  south,  which  would  have  greatly  widened  the  curve,  was 
discontinued  without  attaining  success.  And  there  was  no  re- 
treat from  the  salient  while  a  retreat  might  have  been  carried 
out  with  great  ease.  Now  this  may  have  been  due  to  a  con- 
tempt for  the  Allied  armies  and  for  their  then  existing  method 
of  dual  command.  Doubtless  that  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
but  it  was  more  probably  due  to  desperation  and  to  the 
emergent  need  to  strike  a  new  blow  somewhere  else  in  the 
hope  that  some  sort  of  conclusive  success  would  cover  up  the 
military  heresy  upon  which  it  was  founded. 


The  attack  in  Picardy  that  was  checked  before  Amiens  had 
been  captured  was  followed  by  the  offensive  in  Flanders.  The 
almost  immediate  result  was  the  falling  back  of  the  British, 
and  the  creation  by  the  Germans  of  a  new  salient.  But  the 
Channel  ports  were  not  taken,  any  more  than  Amiens  had  been 
taken.  French  reinforcements  from  the  French  army  of  re- 
serves— the  existence  of  which  must  be  evident  now  to  a 
blind  man,  and  that  at  that  time  contained  at  least  forty 
divisions  before  Paris — were  hurried  northward  with  the 
result  that  the  Germans  were  held  firmly,  their  only  gain 
being  represented  by  a  salient  that  was  vastly  more  of  a 
liability  than  an  asset.  It  was  a  smaller  and  sharper  salient 
than  the  one  at  Amiens,  but  It  locked  up  a  larger  number  of 
men  than  Germany  could  spare  and  without  any  corresponding 
advantages.  The  German  bulletins  indulged  in  their  usual 
trumpetings,  but  actually  the  German  forces  were  worse  off 
than  they  were  before  the  battle.  And  then  under  the  force 
of  compulsion  they  repeated  the  mistake  that  they  had  made 
before  Amiens.  They  were  unable  to  flatten  out  their  new 
salient  by  overtaking  its  apex.  They  had  not  enough  men 
properly  to  defend  it,  as  we  shall  probably  see  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days.  And  they  maintained  its  perilous  formation 
while  they  hurried  southward  to  play  the  same  desperate  game 
once  more,  and  to  act  the  part  of  the  proverbial  pitcher  that 
goes  once  too  often  to  the  well.  Why  we  should  have  been 
so  gravely  perturbed  by  these  futile  German  salients  it  is  hard 
to  understand.  It  is  not  likely  that  Foch  was  perturbed.  It 
is  more  likely  that  he  echoed  the  sentiment  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well when  he  saw  his  enemy  descending  into  the  plains  at 
Dunbar — "The  Lord  hath  delivered  them  into  my  hands." 


If  Germany  had  played  the  game  as  it  should  have  been 
played,  as  she  would  have  played  it  but  for  lack  of  time  and 
men,    she    would    have    hammered    away    unceasingly    at    the 


There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne.  They  are  too  close  at  the  present  mo- 
ment for  that.  The  inevitable  happened.  It  was  no  mere 
lucky  accident.  From  the  moment  when  the  Germans  began 
to  lower  that  long  pocket  toward  and  across  the  Marne  their 
disaster  was  nearly  as  certain  as  the  sunrise.  The  rabbit  was 
playing  about  in  front  of  the  wolf,  and  apparently  with  the 
conviction  that  the  wolf  was  too  sick  to  jump.  The  constant 
American  worrying  at  Bouresches  and  to  the  north  of  Chateau 
Thierry  should  have  been  a  warning  to  the  doomed  Germans 
of  what  was  coming,  but  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  explain 
the  German  unawareness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Germans  knew  of  their  danger,  but  that  they  underestimated 
its  gravity,  and  that  they  had  some  sort  of  hope  that  they 
might  cause  dismay  by  a  sudden  threat  against  Paris,  and 
perhaps  a  long-range  bombardment  of  the  capital.  Certainly 
they  believed  that  they  could  suddenely  seize  Chalons — this 
was  to  be  done  on  the  second  day,  and  in  their  bombardment 
of  Chalons  they  were  careful  not  to  injure  the  railroad  station 
that  they  intended  to  use.  This  would  have  cut  through  the 
French  armies  from  Paris  to  Verdun,  and  would  have  caused 
additional  dismay.  But  they  must  have  known  that  they  were 
liable  to  attack  upon  their  flank,  and  of  course  it  came  with 
shattering  force.  The  advanced  German  army  was  at  once 
withdrawn  from  across  the  Marne,  and  the  complete  evacua- 
tion of  the  Marne  salient  as  far  as  the  River  Vesle  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  initiative  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Foch,  and  he  showed  at  once  that  he  intended  to  keep  it. 
The  German  offensive  almost  in  a  moment  had  become  an 
Allied  offensive.  The  tide  had  turned,  and  the  German  armies 
were  at  once  called  on  to  pay  the  price  for  their  reckless 
creation  of  indefensible  salients.  The  Marne  salient  had  dis- 
appeared, but  there  were  two  others  in  the  north,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  rash  to  assume  that  they  also  are 
doomed.  

The  second  salient,  the  Amiens  salient,  is  now  under  attack, 
and  nearly  half  of  it  has  been  obliterated.  The  convexity  that 
was  pointed  westward  toward  Amiens  has  been  hammered 
back  into  concavity.  The  British  attacked  between  Albert  and 
Moreuil.  Half  an  hour  later  the  French  assault  began,  and 
for  many  hours  the  two  armies  romped  forward  driving  the 
Germans  before  them,  and  we  may  note  with  interest  t 
Germans  were  more  anxious  to  save  the  wheat  thai 
harvested  than   to   save  their   ammunition.     They 
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wheat  with  them,  and  they  tried  to  destroy  their  ammunition 
dumps  In  artillery  fire  from  their  retreating  rear.  The  French 
rapidly  extended  their  battle  line  southward  until  it  reached  j 
Montdidier  and  eastward  to  Noyon.  It  became  evident  at  once 
that  the  Germans  intended  to  evacuate  the  whole  salient,  and 
thai  they  were  fighting  rearguard  actions  to  allow  time  to 
move  their  heavy  guns  and  impedimenta.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  an  advancing  army  can  move  more  rapidly  thin  a 
retreating  army  so  long  as  its  lines  of  communication  are  well 
cared  lor.  The  retreating  army  must  abandon  everything  it 
can  not  move,  and  it  is  encumbered  with  its  wounded  and  its 
hospitals.  The  advancing  army  has  no  such  anxieties,  and  it 
may  outstrip  its  heavy  guns  and  send  its  wounded  to  its  own 
rear.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fighting  in  the  centre  of  the 
line  between  Albert  and  Noyon  has  somewhat  slackened,  and 
here  we  see  an  example  of  the  tactics  that  the  Germans  should 
have  followed  on  the  Marne  and  elsewhere,  but  that  they  neg- 
lected through  lack  of  men  and  time.  The  Allied  armies  are 
attacking  the  hinges  of  the  German  salient  in  order  to  compel 
the  retreat  of  the  centre,  and  also  to  provide  a  wide  base  for 
their  own  eastward  pointing  salient  which  is  already  being 
outlined.  Albert  has  been  taken  by  the  British  and  they  are 
advancing  upon  Bapaume,  while  extending  their  line  north- 
ward toward  Arras.  The  French  are  doing  the  same  thing 
in  the  south  by  their  advance  upon  Noyon.  When  Noyon 
gives  way  the  resistance  of  the  Germans  will  crumble  at  once. 
They  are  already  in  retreat  toward  the  old  Hindenburg  line 
from  which  they  started,  and  they  will  indeed  be  fortunate  if 
they  shall  be  able  to  make  a  stand  even  there.  When  that 
moment  comes  we  shall  have  witnessed  the  obliteration  of 
the  second  great  German  salient,  and  for  the  second  time  the 
German  armies  will  have  fallen  into  the  pit  that  they  digged 
for  another.  The  Amiens  salient  is  already  half  gone.  We 
are  likely  to  see  its  complete  disappearance  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  

The  nature  of  the  third  move  in  the  Allied  offensive  is 
hardly  open  to  doubt.  It  will  be  directed  against  the  third  and 
last  of  the  German  salients,  the  Ypres  or  Flanders  salient. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  this  move  will  not  be  undertaken  by 
the  British  alone.  It  is  more  important  than  the  Amiens 
salient  because  it  threatens  the  Channel  ports,  and  also  be- 
cause a  German  defeat  here  means  the  wrenching  loose  of 
the  German  hold  upon  the  coast.  There  are  indications  that 
a  French  army  is  already  on  its  way  northward,  presumably 
so  timed  as  to  be  on  the  spot  when  the  Amiens  battle  shall 
have  been  finished.  It  is  evident  that  Foch  intends  to  fight 
continuously  from  now  on.  There  are  to  be  no  breathing 
spaces  for  German  recuperation,  nor  for  the  switching  of  the 
slender  German  mobile  forces  from  one  part  of  the  field  to 
another.  There  are  also  some  other  indications  that  are  of 
the  most  interesting  nature.  Every  intelligent  mind  must 
have  been  wondering  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  main 
American  army,  and  ill  disposed  to  accept  the  conventional 
assurances  that  they  are  in  training.  The  American  army  is 
now  approaching  the  million  and  a  half  mark.  Most  of  these 
men  were  trained  in  America,  and  needed  only  the  final  field 
experience  that  should  enable  them  to  play  their  part  on  the 
actual  battle  lines.  And  now  we  are  told  from  Washington, 
and  in  fairly  definite  terms,  that  these  men,  or  a  large  part 
of  them,  are  taking  over  the  lines  from  Verdun  to  the  Swiss 
frontier.  This  means  the  liberation  of  a  corresponding  French 
force,  and  therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
that  there  may  be  a  large  French  force  making  its  way  north- 
ward for  a  third  and  most  critical  struggle  for  the  coast  line. 
We  may  therefore  anticipate  that  the  third  great  battle  of  the 
Allied  offensive  will  be  fought  in  the  north,  and  that  it  will 
be  fought  against  armies  already  weakened  by  the  reinforce- 
ments that  they  sent  southward  to  Amiens  and  the  Marne. 
And  if  we  should  be  so  speculative  as  to  look  still  further 
forward,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  so  very  rash  to  do  so, 
we  may  turn  attention  to  the  east  and  to  the  lines  that  stretch 
from  Verdun  to  Switzerland  and  that  form  the  logical  avenue 
of  approach  to  the  invasion  of  Germany.  Those  lines  have 
been  quiet  almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  the 
exception  of  the  immediate  Verdun  and  St.  Mihiel  areas,  but 
it  is  likely  that  the  quiet  will  not  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Sax  Francisco,  August  28,  1918.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Of  eighty-seven  members  of  the  British  Parliament 
who  hold  office  under  the  crown  fifty-seven  draw  be- 
tween them  £135,625,  an  average  of  nearly  £2400  each, 
according  to  an  official  return  made  recently.  This 
total  does  not  include  the  fees  drawn  by  the  attorney- 
general  and  the  solicitor-general  in  addition  to  their 
respective  salaries  of  £6000  and  £5000  a  year.  The 
attorney-general  is  the  most  highly  paid  in  the  list,  and 
he  is  followed  by  a  dozen  ministers  who  draw  the  regu- 
lation salary  of  £5000.  Included  in  this  list  is  Mr. 
G.  X.  Barnes,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers,  who  gets  £5000  as  a  member  of 
the  war  cabinet.  There  are  three  M.  P.*s  who  receive 
only  army  pay.  Twenty-five  members  of  the  House 
hold  unpaid  offices. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Bareira,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  is  the  onlv  zinc 
city  in  existence.  Zinc  is  the  only  material  capable  of 
withstanding  the  peculiar  climate.  It  only  took  some 
thousands  of  people  who  make  up  the  population  six 
months  to  build  the  place.  Hospital,  church,  arsenal, 
and  every  dwelling  is  of  zinc;  the  dead  are  buried  in 
zi.ic  coffins,  and  even  most  of  the  railway  cars  are  of 
zijic  throughout. 

■■»   

Every  town  of  any  size  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
.  s  its  municipal  market. 


A  dominant  characteristic  of  Admiral  William  G. 
Benson,  whom  the  British  call  America's  "First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,"  is  said  to  be  his  passion  for  definite 
facts  and  his  frankness  in  facing  them. 

General  Paul  Pau,  the  one-armed  French  commander, 
for  all  his  seventy-one  years,  is  erect  and  robust.  Flis 
face  is  bronzed  and  ruddy,  his  step  quick,  and  his  smile 
winning.  A  steward  on  the  liner  that  brought  him  over 
remarked  that  he  was  "a  fine  gentleman,  and  that  if 
one  spoke  a  bit  of  French  one  would  find  him  a  real 
democrat  and  a  good  mixer." 

Earning  $3  a  day  as  a  laborer  in  the  shipyards  of 
the  Luders  Marine  Construction  Company,  Rabbi 
Stephen  S.  Wise  of  New  York,  preacher,  author,  and 
scholar,  is  spending  his  vacation  in  the  service  of  the 
government.  His  soft  hands,  concealed  in  a  pair  of 
woolen  gloves  and  a  plank  heaved  across  his  shoulders, 
Rabbi  Wise  works  ten  hours  a  day  at  this  strenuous 
form  of  labor. 

Roger  A.  Pryor,  a  penniless  brigadier-general  of  the 
Confederate  army,  came  to  New  York  City  fifty-three 
years  ago  to  make  his  way  in  a  new  and  strange  land. 
He  made  his  way  successfully,  at  last  reaching  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  recently  celebrated  his  ninetieth 
birthday  at  his  home  at  Setauket,  Long  Island,  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  relatives,  and  received  many 
telegrams  of  congratulation  from  men  who  had  fought 
with  him  and  against  him  in  the  Civil  War,  as  well  as 
from  the  sons  of  men  who  belonged  to  both  sides. 

Colonel  Briant  S.  Wells,  who  has  been  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  be  personal  representative  at 
General  Foch's  headquarters  of  General  Tasker  H. 
Bliss,  representative  of  the  United  States  on  the  Su- 
preme War  Council  of  the  Allied  armies,  was  appointed 
to  West  Point  from  Utah.  He  was  with  a  regiment 
in  the  East  when  ordered  to  serve  with  General  Bliss 
in  France.  He  has  been  associated  with  General  Bliss 
for  years,  and  it  was  upon  that  officer's  recommenda- 
tion that  Colonel  Wells  received  his  new  appointment. 

Erich  LudendorfT,  the  German  quartermaster-general 
and  understudy  to  Hindenburg,  is,  as  German  com- 
manders go,  young  and  his  career  in  Berlin  passes  for 
rapid  and  even  brilliant.  He  is  not  much  past  fifty, 
for  he  was  born  in  Krucszevina.  in  the  province  of 
Posen,  April  9,  1865.  his  rise  having  been  so  meteoric 
that  the  ordinary  reference  book  even  in  Germany  fails 
to  note  the  fact.  Erich  Ludendorff  had  the  good"  luck 
to  possess  a  far-seeing  and  wealthy  parent  of  Prussian 
stock,  who  got  him,  at  seventeen,  into  the  Ploen  cadel 
school,  from  which  he  emerged  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in 
an  infantry  regiment  at  Wesel. 

General  Tasker  H.  Bliss's  early  experience  parallels 
that  of  General  Pershing.  Neither  had  any  idea  of 
staying  in  the  army.  They  accepted  appointments  pri- 
marily for  the  West  Point  education  and  training.  Of 
the  two  services.  Bliss  preferred  the  navy,  but  it  hap- 
pened that  a  hot  dispute  arose  between  two  prominent 
young-  aspirants  for  West  Point  in  the  Pennsylvania 
district  where  the  Blisses  lived.  In  order  to  settle  it 
Senator  Cameron  decided  to  ignore  both  aspirants  and 
pick  an  outsider.  His  choice  fell  upon  Tasker  H.  Bliss, 
a  minister's  son.  Bliss  accepted  because  a  West  Point 
education  pointed  toward  the  realization  of  his  greatest 
ambition — that  of  being  an  engineer  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railway. 

The  new  chairman  of  the  Senate  Naval  Committee. 
Honorable  Claude  A.  Swanson  of  Virginia,  has  always 
been  a  "big  navy  man."  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Committee  ever  since  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Senate  and  one  of  his  first  speeches  in  the  Senate 
in  1912  urged  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  navy.  It 
is  regarded  rather  remarkable  that  this  speech  was  one 
of  the  first  official  utterances  indicating  that  the  United 
States  needed  a  larger  navy  because  Germany  was  a 
menace.  In  it  Senator  Swanson  said:  "Is  the  German 
Empire  making  prodigious  expenditures  for  a  great 
navy,  with  an  immense  naval  policy  of  expansion  ex- 
tending to  1917.  for  the  mere  purpose  of  show  and 
parade  and  as  a  harmless  plaything  for  the  mailed 
hands  of  her  imperial  ruler?" 

An  enthusiastic  biographer  of  Elwood  Mead,  the  dis- 
tinguished irrigation  expert,  says  of  him:  "Here  is  a 
civil  engineer  who  has  made  a  new  profession,  that  of 
irrigation  engineer,  and  who  has  compiled  the  basic  ma- 
terials for  such  a  profession.  This  man  created — out 
of  the  welter  of  conflict,  chaos,  and  custom  into  which 
the  use  of  water  in  the  West  had  fallen — a  water  law, 
first  adopted  in  Wyoming,  which  has  done  more  than 
any  other  single  agency  to  make  the  West  what  it  is 
today.  Going  to  Australia,  he  created  there  in  eight 
years,  even  in  that  country  of  forward-looking  ideas,  a 
new  agricultural  civilization.  Today  in  the  United 
States  he  is  mapping  a  new  order  of  rural  organization 
which  state  governments  and  probably  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment are  being  forced  to  adopt." 

Brigadier-General  the  Right  Honorable  John  Ed- 
ward Bernard  Seely,  who  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Sir  Laming  Worthington  Evans,  the  new  British 
minister  of  blockade,  as  parliamentary  undersecretary 
of  the   British  ministry  of  munitions,  is  best   remem- 


bered by  the  part  he  played  as  secretary  of  state  for 
war  during  the  unsettled  events  in  Ireland  immediately 
preceding  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914.  The  political 
controversy  emanating  from  Irish  affairs  in  March  of 
that  year  brought  about  General— then  Colonel — 
Seely's  resignation,  and  that  of  Sir  John  French,  then 
inspector-general  of  the  forces  in  Ireland.  General 
Seely  comes  of  an  old  county  family  with  estates  in 
Nottinghamshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  embracing  the 
baronetcy  of  which  Sir  Charles'  Seely,  his  father,  was 
the  first  holder. 

■■»   

OLD  FAVORITES. 


Liberty  Enlightening  the  Woild. 
Warden   at  ocean's  gate. 

Thy  feet  on  sea  and  shore, 
Like   one  the  sHes  await 

When  time  shall  be  no  more  ! 
What  splendors  crown  thy  brow? 
What  bright  dread  angel  Thou, 
Dazzling  the  waves  before 
Thy  station  great  ? 

"My  name  is  Liberty! 

From   out  a  mighty  land 
I   face  the  ancient  sea, 

I  lift  to  God  my  hand: 
By  day  in  Heaven's  light, 
A  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

At   ocean's  gate   I  stand 
Nor  bend  the  knee. 

"The   dark    Earth    lay    in   sleep. 
Her   children    crouched    forlorn, 

Ere  on  the  western  steep 
I  sprang  to  height,  reborn  ; 

Then  what  a  joyous  shout 

The   quickened    lands  gave   out, 
And  all  the  choir  of  morn 
Sang  anthems  deep. 

''Beneath  yon  firmament. 

The  New  World  to  the  Old 
My   sword  and  summons  sent, 

M\    azure  flag  unrolled: 
The  Old  World's  hands  renew 
Their   strength:   the    form   ye   view 

Came  from  a  living  mould 
In  glory  bent. 

"O  ye,  whose  broken  spars 

Tell  of  the  storms  ye  met, 
Enter!  fear  not  the  bars 

Across  your  pathway  set : 
Enter  at  Freedom's  porch. 
For  you   I  lift  my  torch. 

For  you  my  coronet 
Is  rayed  with   stars. 

"But  ye  that  hither  draw 

To  desecrate  my  fee, 
Nor  yet  have   held  in   awe 

The  justice  that   makes   free, — 
Avaunt,  ye   darkling  brood! 
By  Right  my  house  hath   stood: 

My  name  is  Liberty, 
My  throne  is  Law." 

O  wonderful  and  bright. 

Immortal  Freedom,  hail  ! 
Front,   in  thy  fiery  might. 

The  midnight  and  the  gale  ; 
Undaunted  on  this  base 
Guard  well   thy  dwelling-place: 
Till  the  last  sun  grow  pale 
Let  there  be  Light ! 

— Edmund   Clarence  Sledman. 


The  Men  Behind  the  Guns, 
A    cheer    and    a    salute    for    the    Admiral,    and    here's    to    the 

Captain  bold, 
And    never   forget  the    Commodore's   debt   when   the   deeds   of 

might  are  told  ! 
They    stand    on    the    deck    through    the    battle's    wreck    when 

the  great  shells  roar  and  screech — 
And   never   they   fear  when  the   foe   is  near  to   practice  what 

they  preach  ; 
But   off  with   your  hat   and   three   times   three   for   Columbia's 

true-blue  sons. 
The    men    below    who    batter    the    foe — the    men    behind    the 

guns ! 

Oh,   light  and  merry  of  heart   are  they  when  they  swing  into 

port  once   more, 
When,    with   more   than    enough    of   the    "green-backed   stuff," 

they   start   for  their  leave-o'-shore; 
And   you'd    think,    perhaps,    that    the    blue-bloused    chaps   who 

loll  along  the  street 
Are  a  tender  bit,  with  salt  on  it,    for  some  fierce  "mustache" 

to   eat — 
Some    warrior    bold,    with    straps    of    gold,    who    dazzles    and 

fairly   stuns 
The  modest  worth  of  the  sailor  boys — the  lads  who  serve  the 

guns. 

But  say  not  a  word  till  the*  shot  is  heard  that  tells  the  fight 

is  on, 
Till  the  long,  deep  roar  grows  more  and  more  from  the  ships 

of  "Yank"  and  "Don," 
Till   over   the   deep    the    tempests   sweep   of   fire    and   bursting 

shell, 
And  the  very  air  is  a  mad  Despair  in  the  throes  of  a  living 

hell  ; 
Then    down,    deep    down,    in    the   mighty   ship,   unseen   by   thel 

midday  suns, 
You'll  find  the  chaps  who  are  giving  the  raps — the  men  behind 

the  guns  ! 

Oh,  well  they  know  how  the  cyclones  blow  that  they  loose  from 

their  cloud  of  death, 
And    they   know    is   heard   the   thunder-word    their   fierce   ten- 

incher  saith  ! 
The  steel  decks  rock  with  the  lightning  shock,  and  shake  with 

the  great  recoil, 
And  the  sea  grows  red  with  the  blood  of  the  dead  and  reaches 

for  his  spoil — 
But   not  till   the   foe   has   gone   below   or  turns  his   prow   and 

runs, 
Shall  the  voice  of  peace  bring  sweet  release  to  the  men  behind 

the  guns!  — John  Jerome  Rooney. 
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FURTHER  INDISCRETIONS. 


A  Woman  of  No  Importance    Writes    Another  Book  About 
British  Notables. 


It  would  hardly  be  thought  that  the  author  of  "Mem- 
ories Discreet  and  Indiscreet"  had  anything  left  to  re- 
veal, but  she  has  drawn  once  more  upon  apparently 
inexhaustible  tablets-  and  so  gives  us  another  volume 
of  reminiscences.  They  are  not  of  a  very  profound 
nature.  We  are  given  no  illumination  on  secret  state 
policies  nor  even  of  the  scandals  that  sometimes  lie 
close  to  the  heart  of  great  events.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  author  is  a  kindly  and  good-natured  per- 
son. Her  shafts  are  never  feathered  with  malice,  and 
her  humor  leaves  no  sting  behind  it.  Evidently  she 
knew  every  one  in  English  society  who  was  worth 
knowing  and  her  opportunities  for  observation  must 
have  been  extensive.  But  she  is  not  indiscreet.  She 
divulges  no  confidences.  There  is  plenty  of  badinage 
and  many  glimpses  of  human  foibles.  But  she  leaves 
no  one  the  worse  for  her  touch,  and  she  dethrones  no 
one  from  the  public  respect. 

One  of  her  earlier  stones  relates  to  Abingdon  Baird, 
whose  tastes  gravitated  exclusively  to  the  prize-ring 
and  the  race-course.  His  friends,  who  included  Mrs. 
Langtry,  tried  hard  to  wean  him  to  the  higher  life,  but 
without  much  success.  He  was  a  rough  diamond  and 
somewhat  stupid  withal : 

In  the  spring  of  1S93  Mr.  Abingdon  Baird,  in  company  with 
his  friend  Charles  Mitchell,  the  pugilist,  left  this  country  for 
America.  Mitchell  had  been  matched  to  fight  James  J.  Cor- 
bett,  but  it  did  not  come  off  until  January,  1894,  ^Mitchell 
getting  the  worst  of  the  contest.  "The  Squire"  was,  how- 
ever, present  at  the  battle  between  Bob  Fitzsimmons  and  Jim 
Hall' at  New  Orleans,  in  March,  1893,  where  he  caught  a  chill 
and  died  of  pneumonia  in  that  city1  ten  days  later.  Before 
he  started  his  solicitors,  Messrs.  Lumley  and  Lumley,  per- 
suaded him  to  make  a  will,  add  a  codicil,  or  some  such  thing, 
I  do  not  know  exactly  what,  but  as  soon  as  his  solicitors  had 
gone  he  rang  his  bell  and  sent  for  one  of  his  chosen  friends 
and  particular  pals,  who  arrived  to  find  Mr.  Baird  sitting  at 
his  writing-table  holding  his  head  and  looking  very  miserable. 
His  pal  (I  am  not  sure  it  was  not  his  valet)  asked,  "What's 
up,  Squire?"  this  being  always  what  his  intimates  called  him. 
"Oh,  those  damned  lawyers  have  been  here  and  made  me 
sign  something  I  know  nothing  about.  /  don't  know  what  the 
devil  it's  all  about."  Then  seizing  a  large  silver  inkstand 
he  flung  it  at  the  head  of  his  interrogator,  saying,  "To  hell 
with  the  lot  of  you!" 

The  man  ducked,  but  the  inkstand  hit  him  in  the  eye  and 
continued  its  flight  through  a  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  room. 
The  portion  of  the  injured  eye  was  paid  for  by  a  ten-pound 
note. 

The  author  tells  us  that  she  was  disappointed  with 
Mrs.  Langtry  when  first  she  saw  her  on  the  stage.  She 
looked  insignificant,  but  this  was  due  to  her  refusal  to 
make  up  in  the  usual  way  because  she  feared  it  would 
injure  her  skin: 

There  was  rather  a  cruel  riddle  in  vogue  in  the  '80"s : 
"What  is  the  difference  between  Mme.  Modjeska  and  Mrs. 
Langtry?"  The  answer  being:  "One  is  a  Pole  and  the  other 
a  stick !" 

We  are  told  something  of  the  fashionable  Dr.  God- 
son, who  dearly  loved  a  lord — and  a  lady,  although  he 
was  good  to  those  who  had  only  common  or  garden 
names,  presumably  because  "he  must  have  a  few 
shrimps  in  his  net  if  he  went  fishing": 

He  once  amused  me  by  saying,  "Half  the  women  in  London 
come  to  me  because  they  want  babies,  and  the  other  half 
because  they  don't  I" 

The    dear    rosy-faced    little    man    always    looked,    as    Helen 


Mathers  once  described  him  to  me,  "As  if  he  was  just  going 
to  have  a  baby  himself,  or  had  just  had  one!" 

We  have  a  good  story  of  the  master  of  a  certain  pack 
of  hounds,  but  we  are  not  entrusted  with  his  name.  On 
one  occasion  his  high  riding  boots  were  so  filled  with 
water  that  it  was  necessary  to  stand  him  on  his  head 
to  empty  them : 

In  his  calmer  moments  the  Master  was  a  delightful  com- 
panion, witty  and  amusing.  He  is  still  alive  and  flourishing, 
I  am  glad  to  say. 

He  was  once  seen  thrashing  his  motor  because  it  would  not 
start ! 

On  another  occasion  when  out  hunting  he  saw  a  number  of 
his  field  galloping  off  without  waiting  to  shut  a  gate  after 
them,  he  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  it  was  a  fairly 
strong  one,  "Here  you" — something,  something!  "Come  back 
and  shut  that  gate — you  ...!...!!  fellows  come  out 
with  my  hounds  knowing  nothing  more  of  farming  than 
wooden  images  and  caring  less,  leaving  gates  open  behind  you 
so  that  the  farmer's  stock  will  get  out,  you    .     .     .  !    .     .     .  ! !" 

Here  the  culprit  tried  to  speak,  but  was  overwhelmed. 

"Holl  your  tongue,  I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you.  Go  back 
and  shut  that  gate  instantly."  The  culprit  in  a  timid  voice, 
"But  it's  my  gate  and  I  want  it  open  I" 

The  author  has  a  high  opinion  of  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, although  she  says  he  was  intolerant  toward  the 
opinions  of  others  and  was  too  prone  to  quarrel  with 
his  friends.  But  he  put  principle  above  party  and  cared 
nothing  for  party  affiliations  if  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  his  convictions.  He  seems  to  have  been  something 
of  an  enfant  terrible  if  we  may  trust  the  following  yarn 
of  which  he  himself  was  doubtless  the  hero: 

I  do  not  know  if  the  following  story  was  of  a  member  of 
his  own  family,  but  it  was  one  he  was  fond  of  telling.  It  was 
of  a  child  with  a  thirst  for  knowledge  who  kept  asking  his 
mother  theological  and  natural  history  posers.  First  he  wished 
to  know  who  made  flies?  then,  who  made  grown-up  people? 
and  so  on.  To  each  question  the  child's  mother  replied,  "God 
did  ;  He  made  everything."  There  was  a  pause,  presently  the 
child  said,  "Does  God  make  rice  pudding?"  Fairly  driven  into 
a  corner  his  mother  replied,  "Yes."  "Then  I  wish  He  would 
eat  it,"  replied  this  precocious  little  person. 

The  author  has  much  to  say  about  women,  and  she 
bestows  her  praise  and  blame  impartially.     She  tells  us 


that  she  has  met  more  men  with  loose  tongues  than  she 
has  women,  but  on  the  other  hand  she  has  some  severe 
blame  for  the  members  of  women's  clubs  who  lack  the 
club  spirit.  These  institutions,  she  thinks,  may  be  very 
useful,  but  they  will  have  to  get  rid  of  the  club  fiend : 

After  deep  study  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  many 
of  the  comparative  failures  in  the  women's  club  movement 
have  not  by  any  means  always  been  the  fault  of  the  club 
managers,  but  rather  of  the  members  themselves.  A  new  cult 
seems  to  have  sprung  up.  I  do  not  mean  the  suffragettes  or 
the  down-with-everybody-and-everything-ist,  we  know  all  about 
them,  but  the  club  fiend  is  a  new  creation,  a  thing  apart.  I  am 
learning  to  know  her  by  sight,  she  mostly  wears  cotton  gloves 
and  sniffs!  There  are  many  of  her  kind  and  they  specialize 
in  all  the  vices  that  make  club  life  unbearable,  but  their  vices 
vary. 

In  one  of  my  clubs  I  witnessed  some  strange  conduct.  I 
encountered  soap-lifters  who  could  not  resist  putting  the  soap 
in  their  pockets  after  washing  their  hands.  Others  who  were 
so  hypnotized  by  the  hairpins  that  they  had  to  cram  as  many 
into  their  hair  as  it  would  hold.  One  woman,  who  did  not 
think  I  could  see  her  reflection  in  the  glass  in  front  of  me, 
looked  like  a  hedgehog  before  she  left  the  room,  she  had  very 
little  hair  but  many  hairpins.  Then  the  writing-paper  and 
envelopes  seem  to  be  quite  irresistible. 

In  the  reading-room  I  have  seen  women  collect  newspapers 
in  heaps  and  sit  down  on  them,  spreading  their  skirts  so  as 
to  hide  all  traces,  much  as  broody  hens  Ruffle  out  their 
feathers.  These  club  women  even  cut  out  portions  of  the 
papers  when  they  think  nobody  is  looking. 

Women's  clubs  are  things  that  have  come  to  stay,  I  know, 
but  I  think  most  women  who  belong  to  them  will  allow  that 
the  club  fiend  eats  like  a  canker  into  club  life. 

Women  want  to  know  too  much  about  one  another ; 
if  they  are  happy  in  their  married  life,  how  many  chil- 
dren they  have,  and  the  intimate  details  of  their  do- 
mestic life.  Then  they  become  either  pals  or  enemies, 
or  there  is  the  establishment  of  what  diplomatists  call 
"strained  relations" : 

When  people  used  to  tell  me  extraordinary  stories  of  things 
done  in  "Hen  Clubs"  I  used  to  think  these  dear  kind  people 
were  trying  to  amuse  me.  never  believing  for  a  moment  such 
things  really  did  happen,  but  now  I  know,  for  one  afternoon  1 
wandered  into  a  club  and  not  finding  the  papers  I  wanted  asked 
one  of  the  servants  what  had  become  of  them.  He  looked 
wearily  round  the  room,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said, 
"Pinched!"  After  waiting  some  time  and  being  unable  to  find 
the  papers,  and  the  papers  not  finding  me,  I  went  into  the 
hall  and  waylaid  an  official,  who  in  a  piqued  voice  said  either 
they  were  not  out  yet  or  had  been  carried  to  members'  bed- 
rooms !  I  then  drove  off  to  Victoria  Station  and  got  what 
I  wanted  from  the  railway  bookstall. 

I  do  not  trouble  this  club  much  now.  In  another  to  which 
I  at  one  time  belonged,  but  which  is  now  no  more,  both  sexes 
were  allowed,  and  in  the  complaint  book  I  read  one  day, 
"Is  it  the  correct  thing  for  waiters  to  come  into  the  room 
in  their  shirtsleeves  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning?"  Further 
down  on  the  same  page,  "The  food  is  bad  and  expensive,"  to 
which  some  wag  had  remarked  immediately  beneath  it,  "No 
self-respecting  chef  will  stay  in  a  woman's  club  where  they 
have  poached  eggs  for  dinner.  No  wonder  he  gets  slack.  Ask 
next  time  for  larks'  eyebrows  deviled  on  toast,  you  will  then 
see  what  a  professor  he  is." 

The  duties  of  a  lady  in  waiting  to  the  queen  were  by 
no  means  a  sinecure.  The  author  was  a  friend  of  Lady 
Macclesfield,  who  was  nearly  bored  to  death  by  the 
tedium  of  her  position,  although  Queen  Alexandra  was 
always  most  considerate  of  those  about  her : 

Dear,  kind  and  good  Lady  Macclesfield  was  quite  smart 
at  repartee.  Once  when  talking  to  Bishop  Wilberforce,  other- 
wise known  as  "Soapy  Sam,"  who  died  the  sudden  death  on 
the  Downs  near  Dorking  that  he  had  always  said  was  the  one 
he  should  like,  he  was  explaining  to  her  about  his  weight 
and  that  he  knew  exactly  to  an  ounce  what  it  was  when  in 
his  bath.  She  replied,  referring  to  his  sobriquet,  "Would 
that  be  with  or  without  the  soap,  my  lord?" 

The  conversation  seems  to  have  been  of  rather  an  intimate 
nature,  but  perhaps  that  was  the  bishop's  polite  way  of  ex- 
plaining he  knew  his  weight  without  any  of  his  clothes  being 
taken  into  consideration. 

Queen  Alexandra  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  very 
much  of  a  favorite.  Lady  Ely  is  quoted  to  that  effect 
and  she  adds  that  of  all  the  royal  family  the  German 
emperor  was  the  least  liked.  The  only  person  of  whom 
he  stood  in  awe  was  Queen  Victoria,  who  was  quite 
capable  of  giving  him  a  piece  of  her  mind  upon  provo- 
cation, as,  for  example,  when  she  found  that  he  had 
been  asking  questions  of  the  gardeners  at  Osborne: 

I  always  thought  the  queen  a  pathetic  little  figure  and  so 
extraordinarily  kind.  Once  when  she  heard  I  was  in  great 
sorrow  she  sent  Lady  Downe  to  see  me  to  express  her  sym- 
pathy, and  later  commanded  me  to  Windsor,  where  she  showed 
such  tenderness  and  feeling  that  I  quite  forgot  to  be  stilted 
and  when  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  hers  I  so  far  forgot  myself 
as  to  say,  "Happiness  unshared  has  no  taste,"  I  think  we  both 
had  to  restrain  our  feeling,  or  we  should  have  fallen  into 
each  other's  arms,  for  tears  were  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  as 
well  as  mine. 

The  cleverest  and  most  alarming  woman  of  the  au- 
thor's acquaintance  was  the  late  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
While  being  desperately  afraid  of  her,  people  would 
hover  round,  regardless  of  having  their  noses  bitten  off, 
in  hopes  of  catching  some  of  her  witty  sayings,  and 
hearing  other  people  snubbed: 

She  was  at  Raby  Castle  once  when  I  was  there  in  the  long- 
agos,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  there  also  a  sprightly 
and  pretty  woman  who  was  a  pet  aversion  of  hers.  There 
had  been  a  row  between  them  a  short  time  before  over  a 
bazaar  (for  charity!).  We  were  in  the  museum  looking  at 
the  curious  natural  history  specimens  collected  by  the  old 
Duchess  of  Darlington.  James  Lowther  was  with  us  saying 
amusing  but  disrespectful  things  about  the  specimens,  when 
the  sprightly  lady  joined  us.  James  Lowther,  who  loved  teas- 
ing people,  said,  "Hullo,  Gipsy,  you're  looking  very  cheap ; 
feeling  bad?"  "No,"  she  replied,  "how  unkind  of  you,  that 
is  only  a  polite  way  of  saying  I  am  looking  plain."  With  his 
boisterous  laugh  he  turned  to  the  duchess,  being  unaware  the 
relations  were  strained,  and  said,  "I've  seen  her  looking  bel- 
ter, haven't  you?"  The  duchess'  face  froze  into  hard  lines 
as  she  looked  the  little  woman  up  and  down,  then  said,  "Only 
wants  another  coat  of  varnish,  I  think." 


England  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  but  the  author  finds  a 
new  one  in  which  the  queen  was  pointedly  snubbed 
in  favor  of  a  lady  of  more  ample  dimensions: 

Amongst  the  amusing  stories  Sir  Owen  told  me  was  one 
of  the  time  of  the  Shah  of  Persia's  visit  to  England.  He  was 
rather  a  troublesome  person  to  control,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  he  must  not  do  exactly  as  he  liked.  For  instance, 
once  when  told  he  (the  Shah)  must  take  the  Queen  in  to 
dinner  he  absolutely  and  flatly  declined,  explaining  that  there 
was  another  lady  of  very  ample  proportions  (but  whose  name 
I  must  not  mention)  who  appealed  to  his  taste  much  more, 
and  he  intended  to  take  her  in,  and  Sir  Owen  must  see  to  it 
that  his  wishes  were  respected.  Sir  Owen  turned  first  one 
big  official  and  then  another  on  to  His  Highness,  who 
eventually  did  as  he  was  told,  but  very  sulkily  and  with  bad 
grace,  fairly  dragging  the  poor  queen  in  to  dinner. 

The  Shah  asked  to  have  a  prize-fight  in  the  royal 
palace  and  stipulated  for  "lots  of  blood."  The  request 
was  a  great  embarrassment,  but  something  of  the  sort 
was  provided,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  church  digni- 
taries, who  were  fearful  for  the  honor  of  the  Christian 
missions: 

It  was  most  awkward,  for  barring  this  accident  the  fight 
might  have  passed  off  without  many  people  knowing  much 
about  it.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  however,  who  was  acting  as 
spokesman  for  the  bishops,  was  furious  and,  spluttering  with 
rage,  asked  Sir  Owen  what  he  meant  by  arranging  fights  in 
the  precincts  of  the  palace.  When  calmer  he  addressed  the 
Shah  on  behalf  of  the  bishops  in  suitable  language.  In  reply 
His  Highness  said  curtly  in  Persian,  "Oh,  hang  the  Christian 
missions."  It  was  Sir  Owen's  privilege  and  duty  to  repeat 
the    Shah's   words   in    a   beautiful    form    that   would   appeal   to 


the    prelates    and    make    them    happy.      This    he    succeeded 
doing. 

The  archbishop  who  officiated  at  the  coronation  of 
King  George  was  so  weak  from  age  that  he  nearly 
dropped  the  crown.  When  he  knelt  he  was  unable  to 
rise  and  the  king  aided  him  to  his  feet.  We  are  told 
a  good  story  of  the  archbishop : 

Dr.  Temple,  the  archbishop,  who  so  nearly  dropped  the 
crown  through  feebleness,  said  he  considered  the  greatest  com- 
pliment ever  paid  to  him  came  from  one  of  his  Rugby  boys, 
who  said,  "Temple  is  a  beast,  but  he  is  a  just  beast." 

At  times  Temple  could  be  quite  witty,  and  once  when  looking 
on  at  a  cricket  match  he  overheard  one  boy  say  to  another, 
"Do  you  know.  Jack,  I  have  entered  for  the  Confirmation 
Stakes." 

A  voice  they  both  immediately  recognized  came  from  be- 
hind  them. 

"Well,  you  had  better  consider  yourself  as  scratched." 

At  least  one  indiscretion  may  be  placed  to  the  au- 
thor's credit.  It  is  in  connection  with  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  although  the  real  blame  must  be  laid  to  his  wife : 

One  of  the  regrets  of  my  life  has  been  not  having  seen  Lord 
Beaconsfield  in  his  bath,  which  sounds  very  indiscreet,  but 
his  devoted  wife  always  said  that  "Any  one  wishing  to  see  a 
true  specimen  of  manly  beauty  should  see  Dizzy  in  his  bath." 
I  ought  to  have  done  so  out  of  politeness,  and  it  would  have 
made   such   an   unending   source   of   conversation    between   us! 

A  few  stories  of  the  law  are  interspersed  with  the 
others.    Here  is  one  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Tindal: 

Some  years  ago  when  Lady  Rollo  on  her  husband's  death 
refused  to  let  the  hounds  go  out  a  sergeant-at-law  asked  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Tindal  whether  he  thought  there  would  be  any- 
thing indecorous  in  so  doing,  if  each  hound  had  a  piece  of 
crape  round  his  neck  or  tail.  "I  hardly  think,"  said  the  judge,, 
"that  crape  would  be  necessary,  surely  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  they  were   all   in   full  cry." 

The  war  comes  in  suitably  as  a  conclusion  and  we  are 
told  of  a  very  modest  gentleman  who  was  anxious 
enough  to  "do  his  bit"  provided  he  was  not  brought  in 
contact  with  women : 

At  last,  from  very  shame,  when  he  was  asked  to  take  night 
duty  in  a  voluntary  hospital  near,  he  accepted  it,  without 
having  quite  grasped  all  the  post  entailed.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  joking  amongst  the  nurses  about  this  prudish 
person  who  fancied  himself  so  enormously;  he  felt  no  woman 
nurse  or  otherwise  could  be  near  him  without  proposing  to 
him  or  something  worse,  so  they  determined  to  give  him  a 
lesson.  When  he  came  on  duty  the  first  night  a  pretty  nurse 
explained  to  him  minutely  his  duties.  All  was  going  swim- 
mingly until  she  said  "and  in  case  of  emergency  you  must 
come  and  awake  me,  I  am  always  so  tired  I  sleep  heavily." 

Night  Nurse — But  hum — er — how  do  I  call  you?  do  I  knock 
at  your  door,  and  which  is  your  door?  Oh,  really! — I  think 
that   would  be   a  mistake — would  not   do   at  all. 

Day  Nurse — No?  (szvectly,  with  head  on  one  side).  Why 
not? 

Night   Nurse — Well oh — er — don't   you  see   er — it    might 

— er — lead  to — er — really  this  is  very  awkward,  to  ( in  des- 
peration)   misinterpretation. 

Day  Nurse  (cheerfully) — Oh,  well,  we  can't  help  that,  can 
we?  (She  began  to  move  away,  calling  hack/  Don't  forget  to 
call  me  well,  your  only  chance  of  awaking  me  is  to  pull  me 
out  of  bed  by  my  legs ! 

Innumerable  other  stones  might  be  quoted  from  a 
bright  and  vivacious  book  that  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
spent  in  reading  it. 

Further  Indiscretions.  By  a  Woman  of  Xo  1m- 
tance.     New  York :  E.  P.  Dntton  &  Co. 


The  Bureau  of  Science  has  been  experimenting  for 
some  time  with  various  clays  found  in  the  Philippines, 
and  has  made  a  roofing  tile  that  is  lighter  than  those 
imported  or  those  used  in  Java.  It  is  claimed  for  this 
tile  that  it  is  not  too  heavy  for  the  bamboo  frame-work 
of  the  average  nipa  house  of  the  Philippines  and  at  the 
same  time  cheap  and  durable. 


Scrap  leather  from  old  shoes,  mixed  with  limestone 
or  slag  and  bound  with  bitumen  and  asphalt,  has  been 
found  to  make  an  effective  roadbuilding  material  in 
England. 


Innumerable   stories   have   been    told  of  the   visit  to 


The  Roman  catacombs  are  580  miles  in 
it  is  estimated  that  something  like  15,000,0 
there  interred. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  August  24th,  was  $113,921,- 
427.83  ;  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,' 
$87,369,552.68;   an  increase  of  $26,551,875.15. 


Substantial  gains  in  gold  reserves,  deposits, 
and  total  resources  for  the  week  ended  Friday, 
August  23d,  are  shown  in  the  comparative 
statement  of  condition  issued  Saturday  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Sail  Francisco. 


Leo  V.  Belden,  manager  of  the  bond  de- 
partment of  McDonnell  Sz  Co.,  has  for  the  past 
week  been  making  an  extensive  study  of  the 
rice  situation  in  Northern  California,  covering 
Genn,  Colusa,  Butte,  and  Sutter  counties. 
Rice  cultivation  gives  promise  of  becoming 
one  of  the  principal  industries  of  that  section 
of  the  state,  and  a  great  deal  of  financing  will 
probably  be  required  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land.  With 
this  in  view  Belden  is  endeavoring  to  get  in 
close  touch  with  rice  producers,  to  learn  just 
what  can  be  expected  for  the  future  of  this 
industry-  In  many  sections  rice  has  been  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  from  eight  to  ten  years, 
the  land  surrounding  Gridley,  Colusa,  Wil- 
lows, and  Biggs  being  largely  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice. 


Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  in 
August,  1914,  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  by  $1,078,383,000  as  a 
result  of  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of 
the  precious  metal.  The  total  stock  of  gold 
in  this  country  on  the  first  of  the  month  was 
$3,080,767,801,  according  to  Treasury  Depart- 
ment figures.  About  65  per  cent,  of  this 
amount,  or  $1,990,301,000,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Two  years 
ago  the  Reserve  Banks  held  about  54  per  cent, 
of  the  total  gold  in  the  country ;  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  are  being  made  to  concentrate 
the  gold  supply  in  the  vaults  of  these  intitu- 
tions,  to  the  end  that  the  nation  may  make 
maximum  use,  for  credit  and  currency  pur- 
poses,  of  the  gold  within  its  borders. 


Stephens  &  Co.  are  offering  the  cumulative 
preferred  stock  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shipbuild- 
ing Company,  for  the  first  time  in  any  mar- 
ket, at  90.  The  stock  will  go  on  a  dividend- 
earning  basis  at  time  of  sale  and  purchasers 
are  to  receive  as  a  bonus  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  purchase  of  preferred  stock  in  the 
company's  common  stock.  Books  for  sub- 
scription to  this  issue  opened  August  26th. 

The  property  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Ship- 
building Company  consists  of  a  thoroughly 
modern  shipbuilding  plant  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery  and  having  an  annual  output 
of  100,000  tons,  located  on  233  acres  of  front- 
age land,  exclusive  of  housing  sites,  on  Sui- 
sun  Bay,  belonging  to  the  company  and  rep- 
resenting a  value  in  land  and  buildings  of 
$1,760,000.  Proceeds  from  sales  of  the  stock 
will  be  immediately  invested  in  the  business 
as  working  capital,  so  that  these  shares,  when 
sold,  will  be  represented  by  actual  value  in 
property  and  cash  amounting  to  over  $2,500,- 
000,  against  which  there  is  a  funded  debt  rep- 
resented by   short-term  notes   of   $750,000. 

The  plant  is  now  at  work  on  the  first  of 
ten  9400-ton  cargo  ships,  for  which  contracts 
have  been  received  from  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  and  which  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $17,500,000.  The  first  ship  will  be 
launched  next  month  at  the  present  rate  of 
construction  progress.  A  sinking  fund  will  be 
established  by  the  payment  on  the  launching 
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of  each  vessel  of  $9  per  ton  to  the  trustee,  to 
be  used  in  retiring  the  funded  debt.  The 
company  agrees  not  to  increase  its  funded 
debt  except  to  the  amount  of  50  per  cent,  of 
the  actual  cost  of  future  additions  or  con- 
struction. 

Officers  and  directors  of  the  company  in- 
clude San  Franciscans  who  have  long  been 
prominent  in  banking  and  industrial  activities 
in  the  Bay  region.  President  R.  N.  Burgess, 
one  of  the  organizers,  is  also  president  of  the 
Western  Mortgage  and  Guaranty  Compan3r. 
Henry  T.  Scott  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  John  T.  Scott,  also  a  director, 
is  general  manager  of  the  shipyard.  Other 
directors  are  John  D.  McKee,  president  of 
the  Mercantile  National  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  a  director  in  a  number  of  other 
California  corporations;  H.  C.  Breeden,  di- 
rector of  the  Mercantile  National  Bank,  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Company,  Savings  Union  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  and  manager  of  the  Butler 
estate ;  Andrew  Christeson,  vice-president  of 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  and  director  of  the  Wells 
Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank,  vice-president, 
and  consulting  engineer  G.  S.  Radford,  for- 
mer United  States  naval  constructor  and  later 
contract  manager  for  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation.  Golden  L.  Downing  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  company. 


Two  points  in  the  revised  version  of  the 
railroad  contract  can  scarcely  receive  too 
much  attention  or  be  made  too  explicit  and 
emphatic.  Above  most  of  the  others  they  are 
of  direct  and  vital  concern  to  both  parties 
to  the  contract  and  to  the  whole  American 
people. 

One  is  the  passage  of  Section  7,  which  de- 
clares it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  director-gen- 
eral so  to  use  certain  of  his  powers  "as  not 
to  interrupt  unnecessarily  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  dividends  as  made  by  the  company 
during  the  test  period."  We  hope  that  that 
will  be  satisfactorily  interpreted,  applied,  and 
enforced.  It  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  course, 
established  and  maintained  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  that  nothing  save  the,  most 
absolute,  imperative,  and  inevitable  need 
should  be  permitted  in  any  way  to  interrupt, 
delay,  or  interfere  with  the  prompt  and  full 
payments  of  dividends.  By  this  we  mean 
that  on  the  one  hand  the  government  should 
not  in  any  degree  impair  the  ability  of  the 
companies  to  pay  their  dividends,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  the  companies  should  not  fac- 
titiously make  any  act  of  the  government  a 
pretext  for  withholding  or  delaying  dividends. 

This  declaration  of  policy  not  to  interfere 
with  dividends  can  not  be  made  too  emphatic, 
explicit,   and  binding.     , 

The  other  point  referred  to  is  in  Section 
3,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Con- 
trol Act,  under  which  this  contract  is  made, 
is  emergency  legislation,  growing  out  of  the 
war,  and  that  therefore  nothing  in  the  con- 
tract "shall  be  construed  as  expressing  or 
prejudicing  the  future  policy  of  the  Federal 
government  concerning  the  ownership,  con- 
trol, or  regulation"  of  the  railroads,  or  shall 
be  used  as  evidence  or  otherwise  by  either 
party  in  any  pending  or  future  proceeding 
which  involves  the  acquisition  or  valuation  of 
any  railroad  property'. 

That,  too,  should  be  a  matter  of  course, 
axiomatic  and  absolute.  The  whole  business 
of  government  control  of  railroads,  and  other 
things,  is  a  war  measure,  pure  and  simple. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  have  it  prevail  during 
the  war.  It  certainly  should  automatically 
end  with  the  ending  of  the  war.  The  rail- 
roads should  then  be  returned  to  their  owners 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  all  respects  as  they 
were  before  the  war ;  and  in  respect  of  the 
question  of  government  control  or  ownership 
their  status  should  be  precisely  what  it  was 
before  the  war. — The  American  Review's 
War  Weekly.  

We  should  not  forget  that  in  no  country 
in  the  world  where  government  ownership 
of  railroads  has  been  attempted  has  it  been 
successful,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Prussia,  where,  under  the  arbitrary  mandates 
of  a  military  autocracy,  some  degree  of 
efficiency  and  profit  has  been  secured.  Fur- 
ther, it  may  be  stated  that  in  no  important 
instance  has  the  experience  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment in  business  operation  been  such  as 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  such  activity 
could  be  profitably  extended.  Still  further, 
it  can  be  maintained  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
majority  of  failures  in  public  ownership  ot 
other  public  utilities  in  this  country  clearly 
to  demonstrate  its  wastefulness  and  inel- 
ficiency  under  our  present  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  at  our  present  stage  of  political 
and  social  progress.  The  hour  has  arrived 
for  the  suggestion  of  some  plan  which  will 
be  ready  for  adoption  when  the  crisis  of 
war  has  passed,  and  the  pressing  needs  of 
business  demand  the  return  of  normal  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  the  operation  of  eco- 
nomic rather  than  marlial  -law-  Somewhere 
within  the  meaning  of  the  words  "coopera- 
tion" and  "partnership"  lies  the  answer.  The 
public  interest  in  transportation  is  para- 
mount and  must  be  protected,  but  public 
interest   and   private   interest   need   not   be  in 


conflict  if  intelligently  regarded.  Regional 
companies  representing  both  private  and  pub- 
lic capital  under  private  operation  with  gov- 
ernmental participation  in  the  management 
and  earnings  above  a  just  guarantee  would 
seem  to  assure  the  necessary  extension  of 
railroad  facilities.  In  unity  of  interest  and 
understanding,  progress  toward  the  desired 
goal  should  be  possible. — F,  H.  Sisson  in  Chi- 
cago Banker.  

The  indication  are  that  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  will  be  the  best  marketed  war  loan  ever 
put  out  by  a  belligerent  government.  It  is 
hoped  that  25,000,000  people  wrill  apply  for 
this  loan  as  against  17,000,000  people  who  ap- 
plied for  the  Third  Liberty  Loan.  A  remark- 
able selling  organization  has  been  formed  and 
the  prospects  are  that  something  like  a 
nation-wide  house-to-house  canvass  will  be 
made  in  the  effort  to  place  these  bonds  with 
actual  investors.  The  public  response  to  this 
offering  will  be  determined  to  some  extent  by 
the  provisions  of  the  new  tax  law  which 
have  been  under  consideration  by  the  con- 
gressional committees  for  some  time.  The 
problem  of  raising  from  $6,000,000,000  to 
$8,000,000,000  through  taxation  —  largely 
through  increased  taxes  upon  individual  and 
corporation  incomes — is  a  very  difficult  one. 
— Wells   Fargo   Nevada   National  Bank. 


The  serious  plight  of  public  utilities  is  not 
confined  to  any  section.  Bankruptcy  con- 
fronts Canadian  as  well  as  American  trac- 
tion companies  if  relief  in  the  shape  of  in- 
creased fares  to  meet  continuously  mounting 
operating  and  maintenance  costs  is  not  forth- 
coming. Montreal  Tramways  Company,  here- 
tofore paying  dividends  of  10  per  cent.,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  a  long  list  of  public  utilities 
to  cease  paying  dividends. 

Reporting  on  the  position  of  the  electric 
railways  of  New  York  State,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  chairman  of  special  committee  on 
ways  and  means  to  obtain  additional  revenue 
for  them,  says  the  situation  may  well  cause 
alarm,  not  only  to  owners  and  operators,  but 
to  the  public. 

In  some  communities — where  cheap  poli- 
ticians of  the  demagogic  type  that  infest 
Seattle's  municipal  administration  have  not 
manufactured  and  kept  alive  for  selfish  ends 
a  hostile  sentiment  against  capital  and  busi- 
ness— the  people  clearly  see  the  light.  An 
instance  in  point :  At  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  the  street-car  company  asked  for  a 
6-cent  fare  in  order  to  comply  with  another 
demand  of  its  employees  for  a  further  raise 
in  wages.  A  committee  of  merchants  went 
over  the  company's  books  and  found  that  it 
would  be  unable  to  increase  wages  without  an 
increase  in  income.  The  matter  was  there- 
upon submitted  to  the  voters,  with  the  result 
that  the  fare  increase  was  ratified  by  a  vote 
of  1180  to  894. 

There  is  reason  in  all  things  ;  and  in  these 
war-times,  especially,  community  problems 
should  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
with  a  determination  to  do  justice  to  all  con- 
cerned.   

In  almost  every  year  since  the  days  of 
the  'forty-niners,  nearly  seven  decades  ago, 
California,  the  "Golden  State,"  has  led  all 
others  in  the  production  of  gold,  and  its  total 
output  to  the  end  of  1917 — $1,672,681,941 — is 
far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  state ;  yet, 
according  to  C.  G.  Yale  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  output  of  gold  in  the  state  is  now 
decreasing  from  month  to  month.  This  de- 
crease is  due  not  so  much  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  placers,  ore  bodies,  or  veins,  but  chiefly 
to  war  conditions,  including  the  loss  of 
miners,  for  many  who  formerly  worked  in 
gold  are  now  prospecting  or  mining  metals 
and  minerals  that  are  immediately  needed  to 
make  munitions  of  war — chrome,  manganese, 
magnesite,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  cop- 
per. Gold  mining  seems  to  be  the  only  min- 
eral industry  that  is  losing  ground  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  value  of  the  total  mineral 
output  of  the  state  is  now  greater  than  ever 
before. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1918  the 
United  States  Mint  at  San  Francisco  and  the 
local  smelters  and  refiners,  to  which  most  of 
the  newly  mined  gold  in  California  is  sent, 
received  from  mines  in  the  state  $1,174,500 
less  gold  than  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1917.  Moreover,  the  decrease  in  the  output 
for  the  last  half  of  the  year  is  likely  to  be 
still  greater,  for  many  mines  are  closing  down 
or  are  curtailing  operations.  The  state  mined 
less  gold  in  1917  than  in  1916,  and  the  com- 
bined deficit  in  the  production  of  gold  in  1917 
and  191S  will  probably  be  more  than  $3,650,- 
000. 

The  output  of  the  deep  or  quartz  mines  was 
reduced  the  most  in  1917,  dropping  14  to  20 
per  cent.,  and  was  still  further  reduced  during 
the  first  half  of  1918.  The  output  of  the 
placers,  especially  of  the  dredges,  was  in- 
creased about  6  per  cent,  in  1917,  but  will  de- 
crease in  1918,  for  some  mines  have  been 
closed  and  more  are  likely  to  close  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  dredges  now  produce 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  placer  gold  of 
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California.  The  deep  or  quartz  mines,  which 
formerly  produced  62  to  64  per  cent,  of  the 
total  gold,  are  now  producing  about  55  per 
cent,  and  at  the  end  of  1918  will  be  pro- 
ducing still  less.        

Importation  of  luxuries  into  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  shows  a  ma- 
terial fall-off  when  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  a  marked  decline  when  com- 
pared with  the  year  before  the  war. 

A  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York  shows  that  in  practically  all 
the  imports  usually  classed  as  luxuries  the 
1918  figures  fall  materially  below  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  are  far  less  than  those  of 
the  year  before  the  war.  The  bank's  figures 
show  remarkable  declines  in  the  1918  imports 
of  practically  all  articles  classed  as  luxuries. 
In  art  works,  for  example,  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  1918  is  but  about  $11,000,000, 
against»$23,000,000  in  1917  and  $35,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded 
the  war.  In  automobiles  the  value  in  1918 
was  but  about  $50,000,  against  nearly  $2,000,- 
000  in  1913  and  more  than  $2,000,000  in  1912, 
while  the  average  value  per  machine  imported 
in  1918  was  less  than  one-half  that  before  the 
war.  Decorated  chinaware  imported  in  1918 
was  but  about  $3,500,000  in  value,  against 
practically  $8,000,000  in  1914.  Of  cotton 
laces  imported  in  1918  the  value  was  but 
about  $10,000,000,  against  $16,500,000  in  1917, 
and  nearly  $34,000,000  in  1914.  Of  silk  laces 
the  1918  imports  were  valued  at  but  little 
more  than  one-half  those  of  1914.  Of  cotton 
plushes  and  velvets  the  quantity  imported  in 
1918  was  less  than  1,000,000  yards,  against 
more  than  3,000.000  in  1917,  and  practically 
5,000,000  in  1914.  Of  ostrich  feathers,  in 
1918  the  imports  were  valued  at  nearly 
$1,000,000,  against  nearly  $4,000,000  in  1914 
and  over  $6,000,000  in  1913.  In  precious 
stones  the  total  for  1918  was  but  about  $32,- 
000,000,  against  $47,000,000  in  1917  and  $50,- 
000,000  in  1913;  while  of  pearls  alone  the 
value  in  1918  was  less  than  $2,000,000, 
against  over  $S,000,000  in  1917  and  more  than 
$10,000,000   in   1916. 

In  the  articles  of  food  usually  classed  as 
luxuries  when  imported  there  is  also  a  marked 
fall-off.  The  cheese  imported  in  1918 
amounted  to  but  about  9,000,000  pounds, 
against  15,000,000  in  1917  and  64,000,000  in 
1914.  Of  currants  the  imports  of  1918  were 
over  5,000,000  pounds,  against  25,000,000  in 
1916  and  32,000,000  in  1914,  and  of  dates  only 
6,000,000  pounds  in  1918,  against  34,000,000 
in  1914;  while  olives  and  olive  oil  show  totals 
in  1918  of  about  one-half  those  of  the  year 
before  the  war.  

Statistics  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture give  the  wood  stocks  heled  by  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  on 
June  30,  1918,  as  about  466,490,000  pounds, 
grease  equivalent. 
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FESTUBERT. 


A  Glimpse  of  Life  Behind  the  Lines. 


When  at  a  remote  point  of  time  we  shall 
look  back  at  the  1915  front  some  of  us  will 
think  of  Ypres  with  its  bathrooms  exposed 
to  view  on  first  floors,  some  of  the  choco- 
late truffles  to  be  bought  in  Armentieres,  some 
of  the  quarries  and  prairie  of  the  field  of 
Loos,  and  some  perhaps  of  Ploegsteert 
woods  with  its  graves  and  primroses. 

But  for  myself  I  shall  think  first  of  har- 
vest time  at  Festubert. 

Ypres  was  feared  and  hated,  its  spirit  was 
wholly  evil.  It  was  whispered  that  sentries 
on  silent  nights  had  gone  mad,  listening  to 
the  slow  dropping  of  bricks  in  the  deserted 
streets.  The  spirit  of  Armentieres  was  con- 
ciliatory. Shells  visited  it  respectfully, 
avoided  cake  shops  and  left  the  active  brew- 
'ery    in    peace. 

But  Festubert  was  neither  tragic  nor  bur- 
lesque. I  recall  its  whole  nature  as  operatic. 
Scenes,  actors,  costumes,  and  situations  were 
less  in  themselves  than  the  score  to  which 
they  were  set ;  to  the  movement  of  the  sum- 
mer breeze  through  the  willows,  the  humming 
of  aeroplanes,  the  pizzicato  of  bullets,  the 
chattering  of  swallows  under  deserted  eaves, 
to  the  rich  atmosphere  of  the  land  in  har- 
vest weather.  The  day  seemed  all  afternoon, 
the  night  a  meeting  of  two  twilights.  The 
whole  was  a  quiet  pastoral,  to  be  followed 
at  no  great  interval  by  the  Walpurgis  Dance 
of  Loos. 

Festubert,  like  other  historical  sectors,  had 
its  traditional  fatal  secret,  its  charnel  beyond 
the  waving  reeds  and  overgrown  apple  trees. 
But  even  then  it  was  not  often  alluded  to, 
and  by  now  may  have  faded  from  the  record- 
less  annals  of  the  ranks.  But  a  few  weeks 
before  the  time  of  which  I  write  the 
Canadians  had  made  a  famous  charge  through 
Festubert  orchard,  and  men  still  told  each 
other  the  romantic  story  of  "Frivate"  Hardy 
and  of  his  bombing  exploit. 

Our  main  dressing-station  was  situated  at 
the  point  where  houses,  though  still  in- 
habited, ceased  to  have  glass  in  the  windows. 
It  was  a  low  one-storied  building  with  a  little 
garden  in  front  of  it  where  roses  and  candy- 
tuft grew.  The  house  consisted  of  a  large 
room  used  as  a  surgery  and  two  smaller  rooms 
opening  out  of  it  used  for  everything  else. 
From  this  main  dressing-station  we  went  for- 
ward every  night  to  two  advanced  dressing- 
stations  situated  one  at  Festubert  and  one 
at  La  Plantin.  Most  of  our  work  was  done 
at  night. 

One  afternoon  I  was  treating  the  surgery 
with  formalin  to  keep  away  the  flies.  Re- 
marks and  scraps  of  conversation  came 
through  the  door  from  the  next  room,  where 
Staff- Serge  ant   Bill   and   Chatham   the   dresser 


were  at  some  leisurely  work  before  the  after- 
noon meal.  Two  walking  cases  had  come 
down  to  us  that  morning.  Both  were  suffer- 
ing from  slight  shell-shock.  One  had  a  few 
cuts  about  the  head.  The  other  was  not 
wounded,  but  appeared  to  be  more  unnerved 
than  his  companion.  By  now  they  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  sit  in  the  next  room 
and  take  an  interest  in  passing  events.  I 
heard  the  voice  of  Bill:  "You'll  be  all  right, 
old  flower,  don't  you  worrit.  By  Chrise,  he 
looks  a  proper  Sandy,  don't  he." 

The  patient  thus  addresed,  muttering  some- 
thing hopeful  in  reply,  which  led  to  a  repeti- 
tion of  his  story ;  of  how  "he  and  me"  were 
standing  in  the  queue  for  breakfast,  nineteen 
of  them  in  all  with  nineteen  mess-tins  waiting 
to  be  filled.  Of  how  the  shell — "a  bloody  big 
yen" — came  too  quick  to  dodge.  Of  how  "he 
and  me"  seemed  to  be  all  that  was  left  of  the 
party,  and  in  consequence  had  not  felt  like 
breakfast,  and  so  had  eaten  nothing  all  day. 
I  noticed  that  Sandy  alone  contributed  to 
these  narratives.  The  other  patient  scarcely 
spoke   at   all. 

"Tea's  ready,"  called  Archy,  one  of  the 
dressers,  as  he  rushed  in  from  the  farmyard 
with  the  dixy.  He  was  a  round-faced,  ex- 
citable youth  who  loved  arguments.  Tea- 
time  was  his  hour. 

For  tea  we  sat  round  an  old  rickety  table. 
The  party  consisted  of  the  two  patients,  Staff- 
Sergeant  Bill,  Archy,  Chatham  the  dresser, 
and   myself. 

"Bags,"  said  Bill  to  me,  "it's  your  turn  up  at 
Festubert  tonight,  aint  it?  Don't  forget  to 
bring  them  water-bottles  back,  'cause  I'm  told 
we're  being  relieved  tomorrow ;  and  while 
you're  there  don't  forget  to  look  at  that 
sewing-machine,  it's  beyond  the  church  to 
the  right ;  you  can't  miss  it,  it  lays  in  a  bit 
of  a  yard.  It  just  lays  there.  It's  worth 
your  while  to  see  it." 

"Why's  he  so  interested  in  sewing-ma- 
chines?" said  Chatham  in  a  low  voice.  He 
was  a  pale-  refined-looking  man  who  suffered 
from  deafness.  He  was  busy  opening  a  jam 
tin    for    one   of   the   patients. 

"  'Cause  it  reminds  him  of  home,"  said 
Archy  mischievously.  "You  mustn't  blame 
him     though — we     mustn't     blame     him — he's 

only  a  work-in'  lad "     Archy  had  to  duck 

to   avoid  a  heavy  hand. 

"So  I  am,"  said  Bill,  "and  could  eat  three 
clerks  like  you  before  breakfast.  Don't  talk 
to  me  of  clerks — sixteen  shillings  a  week, 
bread  and  lard  and  a  three-inch  bloody  col- 
lar." 

At  this  the  two  patients  giggled.  The 
patient  called  Sandy  had  a  bandage  round 
his  head  which  made  his  yellow  hair  stick 
out  in  queer  tufts,  and  his  freckled  face  was 
red  from  the  heat ;  but  he  was  rapidly  re- 
suming his  good  spirits. 

Chatham,  who  was  educated  at  Harrow  and 
on  all  occasions  preserved  his  good  manners, 
was  drinking  his  tea  as  though  in  a  drawing- 
room.  He  now  bent  over  to  Sandy  and  said, 
"Are  you  feeling  better  ?  Yes — you  were  hit 
by  a  shell — yes.  How  was  it  ?"  Whereat 
Sandy  told  his  story  with  confidence  for  the 
fourth  time;  and  although  Archy  was  shout- 
ing next  his  working  ear,  Chatham  pretended 
to  hear  it  all.  as  was  his  skillful  custom. 

"Subside,  Archy,  or  go  and  have  your  tea 
with   the   cook." 

The  other  patient,  who  had  not  been 
wounded,  remained  silent.  His  hands  still 
shook  and  he  seemed  a  little  shy.  He  was 
younger  than  his  companion,  his  face  was 
childish  and  inexpressive.  He  had  large  blue 
eyes  and  his  chin  had  down  upon  it.  We  tried 
to  include  him  in  the  conversation.  I  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  the  shell  was  one  of  the 
new  boomerang  shells  which  took  back  pris- 
oners— Fritz's  latest,  and  that  the  seventeen 
unaccounted  for  might  therefore  be  con- 
sidered safe.  I  was  sorry  the  moment  I  had 
spoken.  His  face  remained  quite  unemotional, 
but   his    eyes   filled   with   tears. 

"I    couldna'   rightly   say,"   he   said. 

We  were  all  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then 
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Bill  banged  his  fist  on  the  table  and  said, 
"Well,  there  was  some  one  lookin'  after  you, 
anyway.  Wot  I  say  is,  you  be  thankful  for 
your  luck,  my  boys,  both  of  you." 

Silence. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Archy,  jumping  out  of 
arms'    reach. 

"Not  you,  you  kipper,"  said  Bill  savagely, 
"and  you  get  all  them  stretchers  shifted  when 
you've  taken  the  dixy  back,  and  look  sharp 
about  it."  But  Bill  was  always  at  a  disad- 
vantage after  a  meal;  his  fatherly  instincts 
then  expanded  and  shone  on  his  face,  and  for 
a  while  the  bully  sergeant  was  submerged. 
Meanwhile  Sandy  had  been  talking  to  Chat- 
ham,  and   presently   we  were   all   listening. 

"Have  you  heard  about  this,  Bill  ?"  I  said 
— "an  old  trench  captured  a  while  back  from 
the  Germans,  where  there's  still " 

But  Sandy  broke  in  to  continue  his  own 
story. 

"I've  never  been  there  myself,"  he  said. 
"We're  not  allowed  over  there.  They  say 
officers  only  may  go  and  look  in.  .  .  .  Of 
course,  this  is  what  I  heard — see.  .  .  .  It's 
not  filled  in  yet — see  .  .  .  the  old  trench 
— and  there's  an  officer's  dug-out  there,  and 
four  dead  Fritzies  still  playing  cards.    .     .     ." 

"What — officers  ?" 

"Aye.  Four  officers,  and  they're  all  yellow 
from  lyddite.  What  they  think  is  a  lyddite 
shell  must  'a  burst  in  the  dug-out  and 
stiffened  them.  Anyway  they're  all  yellow — 
faces,  hands,  uniform,  and  all — and  the  last 
card  turned  up  is  the  ace  of  spades." 

"What  were  they  playing,  I  wonder?" 

"Don't  know  what  they  were  playing,  but 
there  they  are  still  sittin'  round  the  table." 

"Ow — bloody   'ell,"   said   Bill. 

"What's  that  ?"  said  Archy,  coming  back 
into  the  room  and  seeing  every  one's  state  of 
tension.      But   all   remained   silent   a   moment 

"Nothin',"  said  Bill,  "and  you  get  on  with 
them  stretchers — only  four  Fritzies  sat  round 
a  table,  yellow  as  'ell  and  still  playin'  cards — 
now  you  fall  on  them  stretchers  or  I'll  fall  on 
you.     .     .     ." 

"What?  Where?"  said  Archy  in  an  ecstasy 
of  curiosity,  but  he  was  ruthlessly  shut  up, 
protesting  and  struggling,  in  the  next  room 
to  sort  his  stretchers,  and  Bill  had  his  re- 
venge. 

He  now  bustled  about,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  preparing  for  the  night's  work.  "Chat- 
ham," said  he,  "see  after  Sandy's  equipment 
and  put  him  in  the  car  comfortable,  it'll  be 
starting  soon."  Chatham  nodded.  We  never 
knew  whether  he  heard  or  divined  his  orders, 
but  he   always   carried   them   out. 

Sandy's  companion,  who  had  not  been 
wounded,  looking  dumbly  at  Bill.  What  was 
to  become  of  him  ?  Evidently  he  was  not  go- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  accompany  his  friend. 
Was  he  to  go  back  to  those  trenches  at  once? 
He  did  not  speak,  but  this  must  have  passed 
through  his  mind.  Bill  went  up  to  him. 
"You — I'll  speak  to  the  officer  about  you. 
You'd  better  sleep  here  the  night  and  you'll 
be  fit  as  a  flea  in  the  morning.  Give  you  a 
stretcher  and  blankets  and  you'll  get  a  good 
night's  rest." 

Chatham,  finding  himself  at  my  side,  made 
one  of  his  low-voiced  comments  :  "It's  very 
hard  on  these  boys — they're  new  to  the  game 
— what  ? — yes,  look  at  him — he's  a  mere 
child;  of  course  he'd  give  his  stars  for  a 
wound.  .  .  ."  After  which  he  went  up  to 
Sandy  and  began  helping  him  with  his  equip- 
ment.— From  "Fields  and  Battles,"  by  No. 
31,540.  Published  by  Robert  M.  McBride  & 
Co.,   New    York. 


Quicker  Than  a  Bullet. 

Dippy  the  Loon  is  more  ofteil  heard  than 
seen,  though  to  those  who  visit  the  lakes  of 
the  northern  United  States  and  Canada  he  is 
familiar  enough  at  a  distance.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  those  lakes  deep  in  the  green 
forest,  for  Dippy  is  a  lover  of  solitude. 

Dippy  belongs  to  the  order  of  diving  birds 
and  is  often  called  the  Great  Northern  Diver, 
because  he  is  a  very  wonderful  diver  and 
swimmer  (says  the  People's  Home  Journal). 
His  legs  are  chiefly  for  swimming,  and,  for 
this  reason,  are  placed  so  far  back  that  when 
standing  on  solid  ground  he  appears  to  be  up- 
right. His  feet  are  fully  webbed  and  are  big 
enough  to  drive  Dippy  through  the  water  at 
great  speed. 

On  land  Dippy  is  so  clumsy  that  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  he  can  get  about  at  all.  He 
can  not  rise  into  the  air  from  land,  and  so  he 
is  seldom  found  more  than  a  few  feet  from 
the  water.  His  wings  are  narrow  and  small 
for  his  size,  but  once  Dippy  gets  under  way 
in  the  air  he  flies  swiftly  and  far.  In  order  to 
rise,  he  uses  wings  and  feet — paddling  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  some  distance 
to  get  up  sufficient  speed  for  his  wings  to 
lift  him.  In  this  respect  he  is  like  an  air- 
plane, which  attains  great  speed  on  land  or 
water  before  it  can  rise. 

The  common  loon  is  glossy  black  on  the 
upper  parts,  at  times  showing  violet  and  green 
tints.  Back  and  wings  are  spotted  and  barred 
with  white.  There  are  streaks  of  white  on 
throat  and  neck.  His  breast  and  belly  are 
pure    white ;    his    bill    straight    and    pointed. 


Dippy  is  a  big  bird,  being  nearly  three  feet 
long.  There  is  a  black-throated  loon  and  a 
red-throated  loon — a  very  handsome  fellow. 

Loons  feed  almost  exclusively  on  fish. 
They  are  wonderfully  keen  sighted  and  so 
quick  in  movement  that  they  often  dive  at  the 
flash  of  a  gun  and  are  safely  under  water 
before  the  shot  reaches  where  they  were 
swimming. 

In  Paris,  darkened  by  night  against  air 
raids,  rings  of  magnifying  mirrors  have  been 
placed  about  columns  and  lamp  posts  to  catch 
whatever  light  there  is,  and  so  guide 
chauffeurs  and  pedestrians. 
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nence.  Meta  Warwick  Fuller,  for  example, 
won  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Rodin  for  the 
sculptural  work  that  she  exhibited  in  Paris. 
The  book  is  a  quite  small  one,  but  it  deals 
tersely  with  Phillis  Wheatly,  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar,  Charles  Waddell  Dunbar,  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite,  and  Booker  Washington. 
Other  and  lesser  stars  receive  suitable  men- 
tion, and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  worthy 
record  of  negro  achievement  in  the  finer 
things  of  life.  There  are  eight  portrait  illus- 
trations. 

The   Negro    in   Literature  and   Art.      By    Ben- 
jamin Brawley.     New  York:  Duflield  &  Co.;  $1.35. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Minniglen. 

This  new  novel  by  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle  tells  the  love  story  of  Anne  Joscelyn, 
to  whom  we  are  introduced  while  she  is  on 
a  visit  to  Lord  Weyford  and  his  vulgar  family, 
who  have  become  possessed  of  an  estate  in 
the  Highlands.  Anne  is  poor,  and  she  has 
the  chance  to  marry  a  wealthy  bounder,  but 
she  holds  back  from  that  particular  brink 
and  saves  herself. 

In  this  she  is  helped  by  the  fact  that  she 
has  fallen  in  love  with  young  McClurg  of 
Minniglen,  the  owner  of  a  neighboring  prop- 
erty, but  as  poor  as  the  proverbial  church 
mouse.  When  Anne  eventually  returns  to 
London  she  rather  cleverly  renews  an  ac- 
quaintance with  McClurg's  aunt,  who  is  much 
occupied  with  suffragette  and  uplift  work,  but 
a  good  enough  soul  withal.  Eventually  Mc- 
Clurg falls  in  love  with  her  and  marries  her 
just  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  war. 

Then  comes  the  catastrophe,  and  it  is  one 
that  is  hard  to  understand.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  attributed  to  the  pride  of  the  Scotch  aris- 
tocracy. When  Anne  was  in  Scotland  she  had 
lost  her  way  on  the  moors  late  at  night,  and 
had  been  rescued  and  guided  by  a  young  man 
whose  face  she  had  not  been  able  to  see,  but 
who  was  supposed  by  her  friends  to  be  Mc- 
Clurg of  Minniglem.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  her  romance,  and  when  she  meets  Mc- 
Clurg in  London  she  assumes  without  ques- 
tion that  he  is  her  friend  of  the  moors.  Curi- 
ously enough  there  is  no  reference  to  the  in- 
cident until  after  they  are  married,  and  then 
poor  Anne  discovers  that  it  was  not  to  Mc- 
Clurg that  she  owed  her  rescue,  but  to  a 
relative  of  his,  and  one,  moreover,  with  a 
reputation  for  religious  eccentricity.  Now 
one  would  not  have  supposed  that  such  a 
thing  would  matter  in  the  least.  It  was  with 
McClurg  himself  that  Anne  was  in  love,  and 
not  with  the  midnight  memory  of  an  unseen 
man.  But  McClurg  looks  at  it  differently. 
He  feels  in  some  mysterious  way  that  he  has 
married  Anne  under  false  pretenses  and  sum- 
marily leaves  her — an  indefensible  proceeding 
it  will  seem  to  the  reader,  but  possibly  ex- 
plicable on  the  ground  of  Scotch  sensibility. 
Of  course  it  comes  all  right  in  tlie  end, 
thanks  to  the  war  and  to  wounds,  but  we  are 
left  to  marvel  at  an  action  that  to  the  average 
reader  will  seem  brutal  and  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme. But  much  may  be  forgiven  to  the 
novelist  under  compulsion  to  discover  some 
new  sort  of  mar.. 

Minniglen.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle. 
New  York:   D.  Applcton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Japan. 

Of  books  about  Japan  we  have  many,  per- 
haps too  many.  Some  of  them  regard  Japan 
as  a  toy,  some  as  an  enemy,  and  some  as  a 
field  for  exploitation  by  the  trader  or  mis- 
sionary. Mr.  Latourette  gives  us  a  history 
written  with  conscientious  care  and  wholly, 
free  from  the  "point  of  view."  He  shows  us 
how  Japan  has  risen  from  the  status  of  an 
obscure  Asiatic  kingdom  to  her  present  world 
position,  and  however  much  we  may  view  her 
present  dominance  with  suspicion,  we  can  not 
withhold  an  admiration  for  her  energy. 

The  spirit  of  the  Samurai  is  still  strong 
in  the  land,  says  the  author,  and  it  must  be 
reckoned  with.  It  accounts  for  the  intense 
resentment  felt  against  America  for  her  immi- 
gration discriminations  and  restrictions. 
These  are  regarded  as  the  stigma  of  in- 
feriority, and  although  the  protests  may  not 
be  audible  we  must  count  upon  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  1»evi£lopment  of  Japan.  By  Kenneth  Scott 
Latourette,  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Negro  Literature  and  Art. 

''"his  volume  will  be  something  of  a  reve- 
k  on  to  those  unaware  of  the  progress  made 
b1  the  negro  in  literature  and  art.  In  many 
cas-.s    it    is    a    progress    culminating    in    emi- 


Health  and  the  State. 

This  volume  has  a  special  significance  at 
the  present  time,  when  health  questions  are 
occupying  so  large  a  place  in  the  public  mind. 
Its  author  is  an  English  physician  as  well 
as  a  lawyer,  and  he  not  only  reviews  the 
present  status  of  health  legislation,  but  he 
tells  us  also  what,  in  his  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  a  difficult  and  complex  question,  and 
one  upon  which  we  are  not  disposed  to  give 
the  expert  an  entirely  free  rein.  The  extent 
to  which  the  individual  ought  to  be  coerced 
into  good  health  is  by  no  means  clear,  nor 
are  we  disposed  to  admit  that  good  health  is 
always  a  satisfactory  compensation'  for  the 
deprivation  of  individual  judgment  and  free- 
dom. If  the  medical  expert  had  his  way 
we  should  doubtless  all  be  vaccinated  and 
inoculated  for  something  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  At  the  same  time  we  must  be  reason- 
ably protected  against  our  legitimate  igno- 
rances, and  still  more  against  the  injuriotis 
frauds  of  the  unscrupulous.  The  author's 
plea  for  a  ministry  of  health  seems  to  de- 
mand a  rigorous  examination.  It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  expert  should  never  lie  al- 
lowed a  legislative  power  unbalanced  or  un- 
checked by  intelligent  lay  opinion.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  hard  to  speak  too 
much  in  praise  of  a  volume  so  competent  as 
this   and  containing  such   a   wealth   of  tact. 

Health  and  the  State.  By  William  A.  Brend, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.3  B.  Sc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $4. 

A  Spy  Story. 

This  story  reminds  us  that  other  nations 
besides  Germany  have  their  secret  service  and 
that  fire  may  be  fought  with  fire  without  the 
moral  degradation  that  we  have  learned  to 
associate   with    the   German   spy. 

Marcus  Janover,  born  of  Anglo-Indian  par- 
ents, has  been  sent  to  Germany  to  be  edu- 
cated. He  chooses  the  diplomatic  service  as 
a  career,  and  is  attached  to  the  British  em- 
bassy in  Berlin.  But  the  death  of  his  father 
leaves  him  practically  without  resources  and 
he  has  to  surrender  his  ambitions  and  to  find 
some  more  remunerative  way  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing. The  ambassador  offers  him  work  in  the 
secret  service,  for  which  he  is  well  qualified  by 
his  knowledge  of  German,  and  so  Marcus 
Janover  becomes  a  spy  just  before  the  out- 
break  of  the   war. 

The  author  takes  her  descriptive  mission 
seriously.  Evidently  she  knows  her  ground, 
and  a  story  that  might  easily  degenerate  into 
sensationalism  is  kept  on  the  ground  of  deli- 
cacy and  suggestion.  Marcus  eventually  se- 
cures a  map  showing  the  plans  of  a  German 
offensive  and  he  manages  to  escape  into  the 
British  lines  with  his  prize  just  in  time  to 
turn  defeat  into  victory.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
well-told  story  and  it  seems  to  have  the  merit 
of  accuracy. 

The  Light  Above  the  Cross  Roads.  By  Mrs. 
Victor    Rickard.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead  "&   Co.; 

$1.50. 

President  Wilson. 
In  this  volume  we  have  a  collection  of 
eighty-seven  state  papers  and  addresses  of 
President  Wilson,  with  an  introduction  by  Al- 
bert Shaw,  LL.  D.,  and  with  editorial  notes, 
a  biographical  sketch,  and  an  analytical  in- 
dex. The  state  papers  and  addresses  begin 
with  the  first  inaugural  address  on  March  4, 
1913,  and  they  conclude  with  the  address  at 
Baltimore  on  April  6,  191S.  They  include, 
therefore,  the  vital  period  of  the  war  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  so  constitute  a  page  of 
world  history  of  the  most  profound  signifi- 
cance and  import. 

President  Wilson's  State  Papers  and  Ad- 
dresses. New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Com- 
pany: $2. 


The  Triangle  of  Health. 

Osteopathy  and  chiropractice  have  won  for 
themselves  a  position  from  which  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  dislodged  and  that  is  much  ac- 
centuated by  the  studied  indifference  of  medi- 
cal orthodoxy.  They  are  founded  upon  in- 
telligent principles  and  they  have  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  effective  cures  when  all  other 
means  have  failed. 

But  Dr.  Arnold  is  not  a  fanatic.  She  in- 
sists also  upon  hygiene  -and  diet  and  she  ad- 
vises the  strictest  moderation  in  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  meal.  We  suspect  she  would  much 
like  to  stop  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  trinity 
of  evil,  and  we  may  venture  to  express  the 
belief  that  she  is  right.     We  applaud  her  still 


more  when  she  hints  that  the  energy  displayed 
against  prohibition  would  be  much  more  fruit- 
ful of  good  if  it  were  directed  to  a  reform 
of  our  diet.  Eating  does  much  more  harm 
than  drinking.  Dr.  Arnold  has  written  a 
sensible,  helpful  book,  and  one  well  worth 
reading. 

The  Triangle  of  Health.     By  Alma  C.  Arnold. 
New  York:  Alfred  H.  Knopf;   $1.25. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith,  author  of  "The 
Real  Colonel  House,"  etc.,  is  a  journalist  by 
profession,  a  novelist  by  choice,  and  a 
student  of  history  in  his  spare  moments.  His 
principal  hobby  is  the  collection  of  rare  books 
on  lesser-known  happenings  of  history. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  has  no  faith  in  a  current 
prejudice  that  the  Japanese  struck  their  sur- 
prise blow  at  Port  Arthur  in  an  underhanded 
manner.  In  his  book,  "The  Eclipse  of 
Russia,"  he  states  that  the  Russians  were  pre- 
pared to  take  the  same  action ;  and  that  the 
Czar  had  telegraphed  a  few  days  before  to 
his  fleet:  "If  on  the  west  of  Korea  the  Jap- 
anese fleet  should  sail  northwards  past  the 
38  parallel,  it  is  open  to  you  to  attack  them 
without  waiting  for  the  first  shot  from  their 
side.     I  rely  on  you." 

Word  has  just  been  received  of  the  arrest 
in  Petrograd,  at  the  order  of  the  investigation 
commission  of  the  Soviet  government,  of  the 
great  novelist,  Maxim  Gorky,  whose  auto- 
biography was  recently  published  in  this  coun- 
try. Two  weeks  before  Gorky  had  been  re- 
ported to  be  dying  of  cholera.  His  life  has 
been  a  tempestuous  one  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  man  who  was  imprisoned  and  exiled 
for  opposing  the  Czar  should  have  received 
similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow- 
revolutionists.  Prior  to  the  downfall  of 
Kerensky,  Gorky  supported  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  but  there  have  been  many  reports 
recently  of  decided  differences  between  him 
and  the  Soviet  leaders.  His  newspaper  is  now 
said  to  have  been  suppressed  permanently. 

Mid-juiy  newspapers  just  arrived  from  Lon- 
don note  that  Arnold  Bennett's  bomb  of  con- 
troversy, "The  Pretty  Lady,"  has  just  gone 
into    its    twenty-eighth    thousand    in    England. 

Major  R.  M.  Johnston  in  his  "General 
Foch :  An  Appreciation,"  says  that  when  Foch 
was  an  instructor  at  the  Ecole  de  Guerre  sev- 
eral classes  of  young  officers  sat  his  feet  and 
carried  away  with  them  an  unbounded  devo- 
tion and  faith  in  the  man  whose  teaching 
they  had  been  privileged  to  listen  to.  It  was 
from  this  group  that  there  arose,  just  before 
the  war,  the  idea  that  in  the  next  conflict  the 
French  army  must  necessarily  adopt  the  of- 
fensive, the  offensive  at  all  costs.  "As  to 
General  Foch,  he  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to 
show  us  at  the  present  juncture  the  working 
of  this  doctrine  in  its  soundest  aspect,"  wrote 
Major  Johnston.  "While  maintaining,  as  he 
must,  the  best  defensive  that  can  lie  organ- 
ized against  the  vast  weight  of  the  German 
armies,  we  know  that  he  will  seek,  and  seek 
with  the  keenest  vision,  for  any  point  in  the 
German  line  at  which  a  counter-offensive  blow 
can  be  launched." 

Homer  Croy  by  reason  of  the  "Tom  Saw- 
yer" qualities  in  his  novel,  "Boone  Stop,"  is 
being  referred  to  as  a  humorist.  His  pub- 
lishers, Harper  &  Brothers,  asked  him  about 
it.  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Croy,  "I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  a  humorist.  I  have  a  second 
mortgage  on  my  house."  In  "Boone  Stop"  is 
pictured  the  life  of  an  Ozark  mountain  boy 
who  has  for  father  a  queer  old  religious 
zealot.  These  and  the  other  characters  in 
the  book  are  all  taken  from  life.  "I  could 
put  my  hands  on  them,"  said  Mr.  Croy, 
"though  I  suspect  they  would  rather  put  their 
hands   on   me." 


New  Books  Received. 
A  Daughter  of  the  Land.      By  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A    novel. 

The  Submarine  in  War  and  Peace.     By  Simon 
Lake.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $3. 
Its  developments  and   its  possibilities. 

The  Vandal  of  Europe.  By  Wilhelm  Muhlon. 
New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.50. 

An  expose  of  the  inner  workings  of  Germany's 
policy    of    world    domination. 

.Further   Indiscretions.      By   A   Woman    of  No 

Importance.     New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $5. 

By  the  author  of  "Memories  Discreet  and  In- 
discreet." 

Elementarv  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gunnery. 
By  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Ramsey.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown    &    Co.;    $3. 

For  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  Cadet  School  foi 
Ensigns. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  Universal  Peace. 
Washington,  D.  C,  2  Jackson  Place. 

Year    Book,    191S. 

The  New  Testament.  Translated  and  arranged 
by  Charles  Foster  Kent.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's    Suns;    $1, 

Issued    in    the    Slimier    Bible. 

Early  English  Adventures  in  the  Mast.  By 
Arnold  Wright.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $4. 

A  sketch  of  the  personalities  engaged. 


All  Boobs  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                    San  Francisco 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Eniire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Songs   of   Sergeant   Swanson.      By   William    i. 
Kirk.      Boston:    Small,  Maynard  &  Co. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Whirlwind.      By    Edna    Worthley    Under- 
wood.     Boston:   Small,   Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  story  of  Russian  court  intrigue. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse. 
Edited  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $2. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

From    Baseball  to  Boches.      By   II.   C.    Witwed 
Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
The  letters  of  Ed  Ilirmot. 

Jamesie.      By    Ethel    Sidgwick.      Boston:    Small, 
Maynard    &    Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 


The  total  number  of  factories  in  Yokohama 
in  1917  was  1326,  with  21.688  working  hands. 
The  total  product  during  last  year  amounted 
to  7S,  288,072  yen.  In  comparison  to  the 
figures  of  the  previous  year,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  8S  per  cent,  in  factories,  73  per  cent. 
in  working  hands,  and  69  per  cent, 
products. 


MANZANITA  HALL 

Stanford  Ave.   :    Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

Twenty-Sixth  Year  Begins  Sept.  22 

Catalogue  on  request. 

nrAMC  QflinAT      montecito  valley 

ULrtllL    OtnUUL    Santa  Barbara     :    California 

An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thachers",  St.  Mark's, 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andover,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-three-acre  campus.  Riding, 
camping,  and  alt  forms  outdoor  life  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


The  Potter  School 

1827  PACIFIC  AVENUE 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Seventh  Year  Opens  Sept.  4th 

An  ACCREDITED  Day  School  for  Boys  of  all  Ages 
Military     drill;     playgrounds     for    supervised 
athletics. 

A   few   boarding  pupils  live  with  one  of  the 
masters. 

GEORGE  SABINE   POTTER, 

Head    Master. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, 
address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


THE  CORA  L.  WILLIAMS  INSTITUTE 

For  Creative  Education 

Thousand  Oaks       -      -       Berkeley,  California 

The  Institute  announces  that  it  is  ready  to  en- 
roll a  limited  number  of  children  and  young 
people  in  its  schools.  These  schools  are  designed 
as  working  models  for  the  new  education.  Beauti- 
ful natural  environment,  open  spaces  and  a  broad 
outlook  for  the  making  of  bigger  men  and  women. 
Both  day  and  boarding  pupils. 


August  31,  1918. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Family  of  Noblemen. 

In  this  novel  of  country  life  in  Russia  we 
suspect  that  the  author  has  vastly  exaggerated 
certain  national  characteristics  in  order  to 
throw  them  into  artistic  relief.  His  narrative 
covers  three  generations.  We  have  Anna 
Pelrovna,  who  is  sixty  years  of  age  when  the 
story  opens,  a  grim  and  terrible  woman  who 
rules  her  establishment  with  a  rod  of  iron 
and  whose  soul  is  devoured  by  a  passion  for 
money  and  wealth.  Gradually  her  family  im- 
portance fades  into  the  background  as  her 
place  is  taken  by  her  unspeakable  son,  Yu- 
dushka,  who  is  not  only  a  monster  of  parsi- 
mony, cruelty,  and  greed,  but  who  adds  to  his 
iniquity  by  an  unctuous  piety  that  slowly  be- 
comes a  chattering  imbecility.  There  are 
other  members  of  the  family,  but  we  see  them 
disappear  one  by  one  into  the  vortex  of 
drunkenness,  disease,  idiocy,  and  prostitution. 
A  more  melancholy  and  revolting  picture  of 
vice,  hypocrisy,  and  depravity  was  never 
drawn. 

None  the  less  the  story  is  redolent  of  agri- 
cultural Russia.  The  intense  loneliness  of 
country  life,  the  depressing  characteristics  of 
the  landscape,  produce  a  sort  of  brooding 
melancholy  that  finds  its  solace  in  alcohol. 
To  this  must  be  added  a  religion  of  vast 
power  over  illiterate  minds  and  wholly  with- 
out spirituality  or  an  appeal  to  the  heart. 
Fasts  of  great  length  and  severity  increase  a 
despondency  that  finds  relief  in  religious  ex- 
cesses or  in  immorality.  But  we  can  hardly 
look  upon  this  particular  "family  of  noble- 
men" as  typical  of  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Russia.  Otherwise  the  outlook  for  the  nation 
would  be  not  only  dreary,  but  hopeless. 

A  Family  of  Noblemen.  l>y  Mikhail  Y.  Salty- 
kov. Translated  by  A.  Yarraolinsky.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright,  Inc. 


On  Two  Fronts. 

The  two  fronts  are  France  and  Gallipoii. 
Major  Alexander  was  in  the  transport  service 
and  his  men  were  natives  from  India.  They 
did  heroic  service  in  eastern  Europe  and  we 
are  glad  that  there  should  be  some  record  of 
this  at  a  time  when  Sikhs  and  Musselmen* 
have  been  somewhat  overlooked  in  the  mighty 
concourse  of  war. 

The  author  knows  the  value  of  the  dra- 
matic. He  tells  us  how  his  men  relaxed  their 
caste  rules,  their  delight  when  Lord  Roberts 
addressed  them  in  Hindustani,  and  the  ro- 
mantic pathos  with  which  they  strained  their 
eyes  to  see  England  across  the  Channel. 
Major  Alexander  loves  his  men,  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  these  swarthy  war- 
riors have  such  power  to  inspire  the  love  of 
their  officers.     It  is  now  an  old  story. 

On  Two  Fronts.  By  Major  H.  M.  Alexander. 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co. 

The  Good  Soldier. 

This  is  a  collection  of  letters  from  soldiers 
covering  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  and 
many  of  the  Allied  nations.  It  arouses  a 
sense  of  wonder  that  so  many  men  should  be 
able  to  express  themselves  sublimely  who, 
but  for  war,  would  probably  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  vernacular  of  the  streets. 
It  ought  not  to  take  a  war  to  bring  to  the 
surface  the  capacities  that  so  evidently  lie 
buried. 

Mr.  Dawson,  the  editor,  has  done  his  work 
fairly  well,  but  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
comment  and  biography.  These  things  do 
not  matter  in  the  least.  They  are  irrelevant 
and  worse.     They  let  us  down  with  a  jerk. 

The  Good  Soldier.  With  comment  by  N.  P. 
Dawson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 
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Briefer  Reviews. 
The    state    authorities    at    Phoenix,    Arizona, 
have  published  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "His- 
tory  of  Arizona,"  by   Thomas   Edison   Farish, 
State   Historian. 

Admirers  of  the  poetic  work  of  Lyman 
Bryson  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to  possess 
it  in  durable  form.  The  book  has  been  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  under  the  title 
of  "Smoky   Roses." 

The  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company  have  pub- 
lished "Individual  Instruction  in  Ride  Prac- 
tice," by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  J.  Macnab,  Jr., 
U.  S.  A.,  an  unabridged  edition,  with  a  chap- 
ter on  revolver  shooting. 

"Little  Cuba  Libre,"  by  Janie  Prichard 
Duggan  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.:  $1.35),  is  de- 
scribed as  a  story  of  Cuban  patriots  for  chil- 
dren young  and  old.  It  is  well  and  brightly 
written  and  with  good  illustrations  by  Nana 
French   Bickford. 

"The  God  of  Vengeance,"  by  Sholom  Ash, 
the  foremost  writer  in  the  Yiddish  language, 
is  a  presentation  of  the  old  problem  of  the 
degeneration  of  the  daughter  of  a  house  of 
ill  fame  despite  the  parents'  attempt  to  pur- 
chase her  purity  and  protection  with  prayers 
and  gifts.  It  is  published  by  the  Stratford 
Company.     Price,  $1. 

"The  Small  Place,"  by  Elsa  Rehmann  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons),  contains  fifteen  sugges- 
tions by  as  many  landscape  artists  for  the 
planning  and  planting  of  the  "small  place." 
It  would  seem  as  though  almost  any  one  must 
find  his  exact  needs  in  this  fine  volume,  and 
a  definite  and  practical  way  to  satisfy  them 
both  usefully  and  economically.  The  really 
fine  illustrations  are  alike  helpful  and  artistic. 

Can  the  world  be  federated?  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Rogers,  author  of  "The  Basis  of  a  World 
Order"  (Boston:  The  Gorman  Press;  $1.50), 
believes  that  it  can.  He  refrains  wisely  from 
all  attempts  to  sketch  the  new  constitution  and 
contents  himself  with  general  principles  and 
with  an  appeal.  He  is  a  little  too  prone  to 
conventional  unrealities  and  to  vulnerable  as- 
sumptions, but  he  writes  with  a  pleasant  sin- 
cerity and  in  faultess  good  taste.     It  all  helps. 

"Prince  Melody  in  Music  Land,"  by  Eliza- 
beth Simpson  (Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.25),  is 
described  as  musical  fairy  tales  for  musical 
children.  They  tell  of  Prince  Melody's  great 
Octave  Castle,  where  he  lived  all  alone  until 
the  day  Treble  Clef  came  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
and  then  all  the  little  white  pebbles  were 
turned  into  notes.  The  many  admirable  illus- 
trations are  by  Mary  Virginia  Martin.  Surely 
there  could  be  no  more  attractive  way  to 
learn    music. 

Professor  Douglas  W.  Johnson  tells  us  that 
he  received  many  letters  from  German  friends 
after  the  outbreak  of  war,  most  of  them 
merely  denunciatory  and  to  which  he  returned 
no  reply.  But  one  of  them  seemed  so  care- 
fully written  and  to  be  so  sincere  as  to  merit 
an  answer,  which  was  accordingly  sent.  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  has  now  published  the  letter 
and  the  reply  under  the  title  of  "My  German 
Correspondence"  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; 50  cents  net).  It  is  a  trenchant  piece 
of    work    and    delightful    to    read. 

Whether  Denis  A.  McCarthy  writes  in  remi- 
niscent vein  of  his  well-remembered  Ire- 
land, or  concerns  himself  with  the  elements 
of  everyday  life  in  his  adopted  country,  his 
verses  have  feeling  and  grace  and  true  poetic 
instinct.  Since  the  publication  of  "A  Round 
of  Rimes"  and  "Voices  from  Erin,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy's reputation  as  a  poet  has  been  steadily 
growing.  Now  we  have  a  fourth  volume  un- 
der the  title  of  "Songs  of  Sunrise,"  fully 
equal  to  its  predecessors  and  meriting  the 
same  welcome.  It  is  published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

'No  more  coining  of  men's  groans  and 
tears  into  greatness"  ;  thus  Richard  Cromwell 
in  Act  III,  Scene  2,  of  the  "The  Two  Crom- 
wells,"  by  Lidell  de  Lesseline,  as  he  abdi- 
cates the  lord  protectorship  of  England.  But 
philosophy  and  thesis  are  incidental  only;  the 
drama  places  the  wife  of  a  condemned  con- 
spirator between  the  antipodal  characters  oi 
Oliver  and  Richard,  and  unfolds  "how,  upon 
her  desperate  attempts  at  a  rescue,  hinges  her 
own  destruction  ;  the  estrangement  of  Oliver 
and  Richard  ;  Oliver's  death,  and  the  emerg- 
ence of  Richard  from  licentious  roistering 
into  the  empyrean  of  self-sacrifice  and  renun- 
ciation. The  publisher  is  the  Stewart  &  Kidd 
Company.      Price,   $1. 


The  question  of  what  an  enlisted  man  in 
the  American  army  does  with  all  his  money 
has  been  answered  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana, 
by  a  disclosure  of  the  financial  affairs  of  one 
member  of  a  machine-gun  company  at  Camp 
Beauregard.  The  soldier  receives  %iZ  a 
month.  Of  this  $15  is  sent  to  his  mother,  $5 
is  paid  on  a  Liberty  Bond,  and  $6.50  is  de- 
ducted for  insurance,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$6.50,  or  approximately  21  cents  a  day.  As 
Uncle  Sam  provides  him  with  everything  he 
desires,  and  the  21  cents  is  idle  wealth,  he 
has  deceided   to   open  a   savings   account. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought:  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Aerial  Spying. 
In  Flanders  an  aeroplane  goes  over  the 
lines,  and  from  five  or  six  thousand  feet  pho- 
tographs the  enemy's  country,  a  trench  sys- 
tem, lines  of  communication,  or  a  battery 
area.  These  photographs  tell  the  truth  accu- 
rately. They  are  the  ultimate  spies  and  are 
correspondingly  valuable  (writes  Paul  Fortier 
Jones  in  the  Century  Magazine).  From  such 
a  photograph  a  lantern-slide  is  made,  and  the 
image,  enlarged  to  any  desired  scale,  is  pro- 
jected upon  a  screen,  where  it  is  painted  in 
colors,  thus  furnishing  an  exact  picture  of 
the  area  as  seen  from  the  aeroplane.  The 
picture  is  then  stretched  upon  a  frame  under- 
neath which  tiny  electric  bulbs  are  placed. 
Around  it  perched  on  a  platform  ten  feet 
high,  cadets  are  seated  with  maps  of  the  dis- 
trict, also  drawn  from  the  actual  photograph. 
Beside  each  cadet  is  a  wireless  dispatching 
key.  By  a  simple  system  of  square  and  sub- 
divisions, marked  on  the  maps  and  lettered 
and  numbered,  any  point  on  the  picture  may 
be  designated  exactly  in  a  very  brief  message. 
The  cadets  orientate  their  maps,  and  keep  a 
sharp  lookout  on  the  picture  below.  Suddenly 
a  flash  appears  among  some  buildings  in  a 
field,  or  behind  a  wood.  Immediately  its  loca- 
tion is  noted  on  the  key-maps  of  the  cadets, 
and  the  corresponding  code  message  is  buzzed 


down  to  the  hypothetical  British  battery  be- 
low/ In  a  few  seconds  this  battery  is  seen  to 
fire  in  a  succession  of  tiny  flashes  and,  after 
the  time  of  the  shell's  flight  has  passed,  an- 
other flash  indicates  its  burst  near  the  hostile 
target.  This  target  is  the  centre  of  an  im- 
aginary clock-dial,  12  o'clock  being  considered 
due  north,  and  the  other  figures  representing 
corresponding  directions.  A  series  of  con- 
centric lettered  circles  indicate  successive  dis- 
tances. Thus  the  shell's  burst  is  instantly 
located  and  buzzed  down  to  the  battery,  tell- 
ing the  gunners  just  how  far  wrong  the  shots 
are  falling.  These  make  the  proper  correc- 
tions, and  shots  continue  to  fall  closer  about 
the  target  until  the  holy  task  of  silencing 
another  Hun  battery  is  finished.  The  actual 
work  at  the  front  toward  which  this  training 
is  directed  constitutes  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  the  present  warfare.  One  has  only 
to  recall  Hindenburg's  official  statements  as 
to  the  number  of  guns  destroyed  in  a  single 
month  on  the  western  front  to  comprehend 
its  importance. 


An  electrically  heated  mattress  for  pneu- 
monia patients  that  an  English  doctor  has  in- 
vented has  no  heat  at  the  top,  a  moderate 
quantity  in  the  middle,  and  the  maximum 
amount  at  the  foot. 


GERMANS 

DREAD 
INVASION 

Already  the  Kaiser  and  his 
staff  are  considering  des- 
perate measures  in  their 
endeavor  to  prevent  the 
Allies  from  crossing  the 
Rhine,  says 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 

Constance  Crawley,  in  name  and  prestige, 
leads  the  headliners  this  week.  Neverthe- 
less I  was  conscious  of  an  uneasy  feeling  dur- 
ing the  earlier  phases  of  "The  Actress  and 
the  Critic,"  the  playlet  which  is  her  vehicle. 
I  feared  that  it  was  too  "highfalutin* "  to 
please  the  Orpheum  patrons.  It  is  a  most  un- 
comfortable feeling  to  see  efforts  that  are 
designed  to  entertain  an  audience  fall  flat. 
Thank  heaven  that  our  good-natured  au- 
diences, when  they  are  bored,  do  not  imitate 
the  occasional  brutalities  of  dissatisfied 
theatre-goers  in  the  Old  World.  They  never 
go  back  on  their  manners  wdien  they  find 
things  dull  in  the  theatre  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  to  give  frequent  vent  to  sighs, 
coughs,   and  gentle  nose-blasts. 

"The  Actress  and  the  Critic,"  which  is  the 
work  of  Thomas  Shelley  Sutton,  puts  the  an- 
cient and  well-known  poser  (one,  by  the  way, 
for  the  solution  of  which  the  average  Or- 
pheum audience  feels  the  profoundest  indiffer- 
ence) :  "Must  an  actress  have  suffered  in  or- 
der to  do  full  justice  to  her  art?"  The  Critic 
in  Mr.  Sutton's  play,  who  seems  to  be  a  well- 
heeled  romanticist,  thinks  she  should,  and  is 
even  prepared  to  go  to  the  length  of  re- 
nouncing the  love  he  suspects  the  actress  en- 
tertains for  him  in  order  to  prove  his  theory. 
Although  he  makes  it  out  to  be  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  actress.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve him. 

Well,  of  course  a  vaudeville  audience  could 
not  entertain  the  slightest  atom  of  friendly 
interest  toward  a  pale-blooded  young  gentle- 
man of  this  description,  however  well  he 
might  be  depicted  by  Mr.  Arthur  Maude,  the 
player  in  the  role. 

Nor  did  they  pretend  to  be.  They  coughed, 
snorted,  and  sighed,  and  were,  on  the  whole, 
quite  prepared  to  give  the  whole  thing  up, 
when  their  attention  was  suddenly  attracted 
by  the  enigmatic  proceedings  of  the  Actress. 
They  found  that  in  spite  of  her  rather  high- 
browish  speech  and  Shakespearean  attitudes 
the  Actress  was  a  good  sort  and  a  good  sport. 
The  Critic  gave  her  a  biff  in  her  woman's 
pride,  and  she  stood  up  to  the  blow  gallantly. 
That  won  the  fighting  blood  of  the  Orphetun 
patrons.  And,  besides,  when  she  left  the 
Critic  guessing  she  left  them  guessing,  too, 
and  that  won  them.  They  felt  that,  against 
odds,  the  Actress  had  come  off  first  best,  and 
they  were  downright  tickled  over  her  victory. 
From  whence  we  may  conclude  that  her  vic- 
tory was  Miss  Crawley's. 

From  the  non-Orpheum  point  of  view,  if  I 
may  presume  to  have  both,  the  play  is  rather 
artificial  in  tone,  and  dangerously  shaves  a 
failure  to  attract  the  sympathies  of  the  au- 
dience. The  Critic  belongs  to  the  type  of 
young  men  who,  before  the  war,  regarded 
such  subjects  as  silk  pajamas  and  household 
decoration  with  extreme  seriousness.  Those 
London  young  men  are  written  up  very  clev- 
erly in  a  novel  by  John  Leslie  Palmer  called 
"The  King's  Men,"  in  which  the  author  shows 
how  their  hair-splittings  over  unimportant 
questions  ceased  abruptly  when  the  war  broke 
out  and  their  native  fibre  tingled  with  re- 
sponse even  to  its  sturdy  core.  So,  although 
Mr.  Maude  fitted  into  the  role  and  into  the 
aesthetic  decorations  of  the  role's  apartment 
with  quiet  confidence,  on  the  whole  the  au- 
dience had  no  use  for  the  role. 

Milt  Collins,  another  headliner,  is  here  with 
a  new  monologue  called  "The  Patriot,"  and 
very  good  stuff  it  is.  Mr.  Collins  having  spe- 
cialized as  the  amusing  stage  Dutchman  who 
plays  havoc  with  pollysyllables  sticks  to  his 
specialty.  The  speech  is  a  burlesque,  but 
there  is  plenty  in  it  that  is  an  appeal  to 
patriotism,  however  humorously  put.  So  the 
German  make-up,  excellently  though  it  was 
done,  was  an  incongruity  which  Mr.  Collins 
had  to  live  down.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so 
because  he  made  such  a  hit.  He  knows  to  a 
T  how  to  put  on  the  vocal  swell  that  makes 
the  climax ;  how  to  bridge  over  great  gulfs  of 
:  noisy  laughter  with  appropriate  look  and 
gesture.  I  wonder  if  he  guessed  that  that 
K.-iiserish  make-up  was  an  error. 

Those    two     left-overs,    Cecil     Cunningham 
and  the  Engineers'  Band,  are  still  headliners, 
the  radiant-haired,   carmine-lipped  Cecil  mak- 
ing  gc  i)d    with    her    frank    smile,    her    pretty 
md  her  gorgeous  costume.     Her  songs 
-ike   me  as  rather   colorless   and  lacking  in 
.noi,  and  it  must  be  the  gilt  hair,  the  frank 


smile,  and  the  pleasant  look  of  health  that 
carries  them  over,  for  the  voice,  though  loud 
and  penetrating,  is  not  at  all  pretty,  and  the 
young  lady  has  no  comedy  specialties. 

The  engineers  have  oceans  of  snap,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  young  blood  in  their  play- 
ing.    They  wake  up  the  plaudits  every  time. 

In  "A  Nightmare  Revue"  the  principal  fea- 
ture is  the  futuristic  costuming  of  Marion 
Davis,  who  has  the  figure  to  carry  off  her 
striking  confections  extremely  well.  Ray 
Fern's  youthful  and  toothful  smile,  his  songs, 
and  the  combined  dances  of  the  pair  make  up 
the  kind  of  act  that  a  vaudeville  audience 
particularly  affects. 

Billie  Burke's  "Levitation"  is,  on  its  com- 
edy side,  well  played  up,  Billie's  cheerful 
zeal  and  immense  relish  in  the  passing  jest 
being  happily  characteristic  of  the  type  that 
he  is  burlesquing.  As  for  the  levitation,  in- 
stead of  burlesquing  it,  as  we  fully  expected, 
they  supplied  us  with  that  well-known  feat  in 
stage  magic  the  true  explanation  of  which  we 
are  as  innocent  as  when  it  first  burst  on  us 
eons  ago.  . 

There  was  a  "trickologist  on  the  bill  in 
the  person  of  J.  Warren  Keane,  an  English- 
man who  did  really  beautiful  execution  with 
a  pair  of  deft  and  unerringly  skillful  hands. 
It  was  a  keen  pleasure  to  watch  them,  the 
while  our  ears  were  being  regaled  by  the 
pleasing  art  of  Grace  White,  his  co-partner, 
who,  although  appearing  in  a  trick  act,  is  a 
genuine  musician,  and  a  pianist  who  puts  in- 
dividuality and  charm  in  her  playing. 

"Toto"  was  billed  as  the  world's  greatest 
clown.  And  he  is,  indeed,  a  wonder.  His  act 
is  well  contrived,  and  his  feats  in  contor- 
tionated  acrobatics  quite  marvelous.  _  Then 
he  gave  us  a  surprise  in  the  second  install- 
ment of  his  act,  in  which  he  amazed  the  spec- 
tators by  the  remarkable  thoroughness  with 
which  he  can  decompose  his  muscles.  It 
really  seemed  as  if  every  joint  in  his  body 
must  be  doubled,  and  every  bone  made  of 
India  rubber.  And  even  through  the  paint  in 
his  clown's  make-up  "Toto"  made  us  weirdly 
aware  not  only  of  a  brand  of  humor  that  was 
not  native,  but  of  an  elusive  but  unmistakable 
individuality. 

THEATRICAL   NOTES. 


A  New  Way  of  Having  Try-Outs. 

George  Arliss  has  evolved  a  plan  for  dis- 
covering new  talent  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  players.  Mr.  Arliss  took  counsel  with 
some  of  the  leading  theatrical  men — Otis 
Skinner,  George  C.  Tyler,  and  others— the  re- 
sult of  which  is  a  project  to  give  private  re- 
hearsals of  new  plays  that  they  may  be  seen 
and  passed  on  by  managers.  The  principal 
parts  will  be  played  by  actors  of  distinction 
who  are  appearing  in  long  New  York  runs, 
and  who,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  unmitigatedly 
thankful  to  escape  from  the  sameness  of 
months  into  another  role. 

The  remaining  roles  will  be  filled  by  young 
players  anxious  to  be  passed  on  by  the  New 
York  managers.  Who  will  select  these  as- 
pirants deponent  sayeth  not.  But  they  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  beginners  who  have  shown 
promise. 
■  George  Arliss  is  the  president  of  the  The- 
atre Annex,  a  newly  formed  organization  of 
the  theatrical  men  who  are  fostering  the  en- 
terprise, which  is  not  meant  to  appeal  to  pub- 
lic interest,  and  therefore  will  not  be  in  com- 
petition with  the  regular  theatres. 


A  Puzzle  Play  in  the  East. 

"The  Thirteenth  Chair"  has  a  rival  and  a 
mystery  successor  in  "Three  Faces  East,"  a 
melodrama  of  the  secret  service  by  Anthony 
Paul  Kelly,  which  is  running  at  the  Cohan 
and  Harris  Theatre,   New  York. 

It  is  a  play  in  which,  as  in  Bayard  Veiller's 
piece,  the  audience  is  kept  guessing  on  the 
jump  ;  a  state  of  mind  to  which  the  average 
theatre-goer  takes  very  kindly. 

The  mystery  is,  who  is  the  German  spy  ? 
The  spy  question  looms  up  very  large  in  up- 
to-the-moment  fiction,  but  oddly  enough  the 
German  spy,  so  far,  has  figured  but  little  on 
the  stage. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  ingenuity 
in  the  plot  of  "Three  Faces  East,"  an  air  raid 
over  London  is  thrillingly  contrived,  and  the 
numerous  allusions  to  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  war  wins  enthusiastic  re- 
sponses from  the  audience  every  time.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  presages  a  run,  which  means 
that  San  Francisco  will  have  long  to  wait. 


An  Arnold  Bennett  Play.^ 
A  certain  shyness  on  the  pait  of  managers 
to  handle  new  plays  makes  the  production  of 
each  one  a  matter  of  more  than  common  in- 
terest. Add  to  that  the  prestige  of  Arnold 
Bennett's  name,  and  "The  Title,"  which  has 
recently  appeared  at  the  Royalty  in  London 
bids  fair  to  achieve  a  long  run. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  written  an  entirely  new 
play,  "full  to  the  brim  of  the  wit,  spontaneous 
'right,'  and  never  strained,  of  the  observation, 
sincere  and  direct,  of  which  true  comedy  is 
and  ever  has  been  compounded."     So  writes 


the  critic  of  the  London  Post,  and  all  seem 
to  agree  that  the  play  is  fairly  brilliant  with 
wit,  humor,  and  satire.  Yet  it  is  possible  it 
will  not  go  in  the  United  States,  for  its  theme 
is  the  giving  out  of  honors,  such  as  baronet- 
cies, and  the  public  is  let  into  a  lot  of  secrets 
behind  the  screen  the  true  humor  of  which 
only  the   British  people  could  appreciate. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ARMIES. 


It  has  been  said  of  the  army  forces  engaged 
in  the  world  war  that  this  is  the  first  time 
in  history  that  the  special  psychology  of 
armies  has  been  allowed  to  reveal  itself.  The 
German  soldier,  as  we  learned  from  Dr. 
Hillis'  lecture,  is  ordered  to  write  a  diary. 
His  superiors  repress  what  they  wish,  using 
these  individual  records,  it  seems,  to  file 
away  data  for  a  world  history  of  the  war. 
But  the  Allies  have  cords  and  cords  of  these 
little  memorandum  books,  recovered  from 
captives  and  filed  away  after  having  been 
carefully  gone  over  by  readers  specially  de- 
tailed for  the  task.  From  the  brief  comments 
made  the  terribly  literal  spirit  of  the  German 
soldier  has  been  discovered,  and  also  the  in- 
evitable sentiment  of  pity  that  occasionally 
survives  even  the  merciless  policy  that  rules 
in  the  dictums  of  the   German  military  staff. 

We  do  not  see  many  letters  from  the  Tom- 
mies and  the  poilus  in  the  British  and  the 
French  press,  the  hardy  privates  in  the  armies 
of  our  two  best-known  and  understood  Allies 
contenting  themselves  with  a  reticent  doing 
of  deeds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
masses  in  the  Italian  army.  But  from  the 
writers,  poets,  and  artists  of  all  three  armies 
are  issuing  books  which  relate  body-searing 
and  soul-inspiring  experiences.  These  collec- 
tions express  the  patriotism  of  the  masses, 
and  give  each  army  its  voice. 

With  America  it  is  different.  Our  jolly 
doughboys  must  speak  or  burst,  and  already 
an  enormous  war  literature  written  by  boyish 
young  officers  and  by  eager  men  in  the  ranks, 
alive  with  interest,  eagerly  retailed  new  im- 
pressions, and  full  of  solicitude  for  "the  folks 
at  home,"  has  begun  to  grow. 

When  we  read  letters  in  the  American  press 
full  of  slang,  fun,  and  a  merry  acceptance  of 
all  kinds  of  discomforts  and  hideousnesses, 
full  of  characteristic  irreverences,  too,  of  all 
constituted  things  save  our  Great  Cause,  and 
the  men  who  head  it,  we  are  not  apt  to  realize 
that  these  are  historical  documents.  For 
never  before  has  an  army  so  freely  found  a 
voice  as  that  army  of  one  and  a  half  million 
in  France  that  is  writing  such  pages  and 
pages  to  the  home  folks  and  to  the  home 
newspapers. 

The  British,  we  note,  with  their  unquench- 
able interest  in  the  American  psychology,  their 
untiring  delight  in  American  slang,  which 
they  are  eagerly  assimilating,  read  these  let- 
ters with  relish  and  keen  appreciation.  They, 
too,  are  understanding  the  Americans  as  never 
before.  The  French,  however,  have  never 
been  much  of  linguists,  and  although  they 
have  now  begun  the  study  of  English  in  con- 
siderable numbers  since  the  presence  of  our 
army  in  their  midst,  they  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  thread  their  way  through  the  slangily 
idiomatic  intricacies  of  the  average  dough- 
boy's letter. 

But  read  them  they  will  in  time,  for  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  English  that  many  of  the 
French  will  learn.  For  they  are  learning 
their  English  without  text-books  by  word  of 
mouth ;  in  the  friendly  camaraderie  of  daily 
companionship.  Weird  indeed  it  will  be,  and 
subj  ect  to  rigorous  changes  in  the  future. 
For  of  course  America,  like  the  majority  of 
countries,  has  two  languages.  Only  so  wide- 
spread is  the  national  tendency  to  slang  that 
those  who  endeavor  to  confine  themselves  to 
circumspect  and  decorous  English  often  and 
quite  innocently  slip  into  the  vernacular. 

This  question  of  languages  is  a  queer  thing. 
We  can  not  get  the  psychology  of  a  people 
unless  we,  or  groups  representative  of  us, 
know  their  languages.  Learning  a  second 
language  is  no  joke.  Although  not  at  all  an 
intellectual  feat,  it  is  a  difficult  one,  unless  we 
live  among  and  associate  with  those  who 
speak  it. 

Language,  indeed,  becomes,  by  the  mere 
force  of  living,  almost  as  instinctive  as 
breathing.  People  who  are  linguists  are  gen- 
erally happiest  when  speaking  the  language  of 
home  and  childhood.  Many  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  enlightened  people  iii  the-  world 
speak  only  one  tongue.  Sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  doing  a  violence  to  nature  to 
conquer  several  languages. 

Yet  in  the  new  epoch  that  is  opening  be- 
fore us  there  is  going  to  be — has"  already  be- 
gun, in  fact — an  immense  effort  made  to  mas- 
ter other  languages.  We  indolent— in  respect 
to  lingual  efforts — Americans,  dwelling  in  the 
world's  stronghold  of  cosmopolitanism,  have 
had  better  facilities  than  the  majority  of  na- 
tions to  keep  up  a  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages, whereas  we  have  shown  a  tendency 
to  let  our  foreign-born  American  citizens  be 
only  citizens  in  name,  and  perpetuate  in  our 
midst  little  racial  groups  from  the  old  coun- 
tries, while  confining  ourselves  strictly  to  Eng- 
lish.     But   that   must   come   to    an    end.      And 


so  while  the  home-born  American  plunges  into 
an  eager  study  of  Spanish,  French,  and  Rus- 
sian, the  foreign-born  American  will  humbly 
seek  to  master  a  working  knowledge  of  our 
mother  tongue. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  psychology  of 
each  national  group  will  no  longer  remain  a 
sealed  book  to  the  others.  And,  unless  the 
world  at  large  is  very  much  mistaken,  educa- 
tion is  going  to  be  more  general.  If  an  auto- 
cratic government  had  not  withheld  education 
from  the  Russian  masses  there  is  little  doubt 
that  their  revolution  would  have  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  a  republic.  And  there  is  a 
general  conviction  that  the  same  result,  given 
the  education  of  the  peons,  might  have 
eventuated  in  Mexico. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  a  great  era  of  com- 
merce has  been  expanding  to  enormous  di- 
mensions. Gigantic  fortunes  have  been  made, 
and  the  prosperous  peoples  of  the  industrial 
nations  have  cultivated  the  arts  and  lapped 
themselves  in  luxuries.  Europe  was  the  play- 
ground of  the  world,  and  Americans  the  prin- 
cipal spenders  there. 

Now  opens  up  the  new  era.  There  will  be. 
doubtless,  more  travel,  a  freer  intercourse  of 
nations,  an  even  more  widely  expanded  com- 
merce, much  greater  tolerance  of  alien  na- 
tionalities, a  more  intelligent  comprehension 
of  national  psychologies.  The  silent  armies 
and  the  mute  peoples  of  the  past  are  no  more. 
True,  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  is 
probably  a  dream.  There  will  always  be  lions 
and  lambs  that  can  not  lie  down  side  by  side. 
But  during  the  new  era  that  opens  before  the 


A  nice  saving 
for  somebody 

—  At  any  time  that  you  might  come  into 
our  store  you  will  find  many  pieces  of  fur- 
niture that  have  been  reduced  in  price. 

—  For  various  reasons  this  is  done:  the 
closing-out  of  discontinued  patterns — bed- 
room suites  that  might  be  shy  a  single  piece, 
as  a  chiffonier  or  dressing  table — odd  daven- 
ports and  chairs,  etc. 

—  Read  carefully  the  following  list  and 
see  what  you  save. 

Dining-Room  Furniture 

AMERICAN  WALNUT  DINING  -ROOM 
SUITE,  extension  tible  with  drop  leaves, 
and  4  chau-s.  Just  the  thing  for  a  small 
room.    Former  price  $130.00.     Sale  price 

$85.00.    Amount  saved $45.00 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  TABLE— "Mod- 
ern English,"  M-inch  top,  S  foot  extension. 
Former  price  $85.00.    Sale  price  $50.00. 

Amount  saved $35.00 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  TABLE  — "Mod- 
ern English,"  oblong,  8  foot  extension. 
Former  price  $100.00.  Sale  price  $60.00. 
Amount  saved $40.00 

Bedroom  Furniture 

OLD  IVORY  SUITE.  "Queen  Anne";  8 
pieces  complete.     Former   price   $383.50. 

Sale  price  $295.00.    Amount  saved $88.50 

ANTIQUE  MAHOG4NY  SUITE,  "Queen 
Anne";  7 pieces  complete.  Former  price 
$110.00.      Sale   price   $350.00.      Amount 

saved $60.00 

ANTIQUE  MAHOGANY  SUITE,  3  pieces— 
bed,  dressing  table  and  chiffonier.  Former 
price  $215.00.  Sale  price  $125.00.  Amount 
saved : . . .  .$90.00 

Living-Room  Furniture 

OVERSTUFFED  DAVENPORT  — Covered 
in  tapestry ;  loose  cushion  seat.  Former 
price  $160.00.  Sale  price  $110.00.  Amount 

saved $50.00 

Also  Kidn°y  Shaped  Davenport  covered  in 
velour  at  same  price. 

OVERSTUFFED  ROCKER  —  Covered  in 
mulberry  velour;  loose  cushion  seat. 
Former  price  $60.00.     Sale  price  $37.50. 

Amount  saved $22.50 

MAHOGANY  FLOOR  LAMP  —  Large  Chi- 
nese lamp  and  shade  complete.  Former 
price  $75.00.    Sale  price  $39.50.    Amount 

saved r: $35.50 

DAVENPORT  pictured  above,  in  mulberry 
striped  velour $90.00 


Interior  Decorators 
Furniture— Carpets — Rugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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world  we  may  learn  what  possibilities  lie  in 
national  interassociation  and  reciprocal  ex- 
changes of  friendliness  and   favors. 

The  world  grows  more  and  more  interesting. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  live  in  our  era 
and  see  the  developments  of  these  later  de- 
cades. But  we  grow  greedy.  Who  does  not 
feel  the  beckoning  of  the  future?  Who  does 
not  long  to  share  with  the  rising  generation 
the  unfolding'  of  the  new  life  of  the  world? 
A  life  of  which  Rudyard  Kipling  has  said, 
"Outside  that  bare  protection" — he  referred 
to  the  humanity  with  which  the  victorious 
Allies  will  feel  bound,  in  spite  of  her  cruel- 
ties, to  treat  Germany — "what  right  has  this 
Power  of  Absolute  Evil  to  concern  herself 
either  in  the  shaping  or  the  substance  of  life 
on  earth  after  the  war?  None  whatever,  till 
we  have  evidence — not  merely  belief,  but  sure 
proof — that  her  heart  has  been  changed." 
Josephine  Hart  Thelps. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

Last  Performances  of  "The  Rose  of  Queretaro." 
The  boys  from  the  Hospital  Corps  at  Mare 
Island  have  made  a  hit  with  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  two-act  musical  comedy,  "The 
Rose  of  Queretaro,"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
where   it  will   be   seen   for  the   last   time   this 

1  Sunday  afternoon  and  night.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talent  in  the  cast  and  the  "camouflaged 
chorus"  is  a  scream.  They  will  show  the 
ladies  at  the  Saturday  matinee  how  they 
"camouflage"  and  transform  themselves  from 
navy  "huskies"  into  Julian  Eltinges.  This 
thirty  minutes  of  added  fun  will  be  offered  at 
the  Saturday  matinee  only  and  preceding  the 
regular  performance.  This  week's  attraction 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  is  being  given  in  aid 
of  the  Naval  Relief  Society. 

The   Columbia  will  be  dark  for  one  week 

i  and  on  Monday,  September  9th,  Carter,  the 
great  magician,   will  come  here  for  a   limited 

I  engagement.  Carter  recently  played  a  Broad- 
way   (New    York)     engagement,    the    first    by 

'  any  performer  of  his  kind  in  recent  years. 
He  made  a  great  impresison  with  old  tricks 
that  he  makes  new.  by  the  deftness  and  un- 
canniness  of  his  work. 


Final  Week  of  "Up  in  the  Air" 
"Up  in  the  Air,"  the  musical  farce,  enters 
upon  the  third  and  final  week  of  its  successful 
Cort  Theatre  engagement  with  the  perform- 
ance of  Sunday  night,  September  1st.  There 
will  be  a  holiday  matinee  Monday  (Labor 
Day)  in  addition  to  the  regular  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  matinees. 

The  comedians,  Ed  Flanagan  and  Neely  Ed- 
wards, and  the  charming  prima  donna,  Elea- 
nor Henry,  who  are  the  stars  of  "Up  in  the 
Air,"  were  never  seen  to  better  advantage  and 
furnish  most  of  the  fun  and  melody.  Julia 
Blanc,  Myrtle  Dingwall,  Robert  Sandberg, 
George  Santley,  George  Ebner,  Frank  Darien, 
and  the  other  clever  members  of  the  sup- 
porting company  are  excellently  cast,  and  the 
chorus  is  the  prettiest  seen  here  in  seasons. 
The  book  of  "Up  in  the  Air,"  by  Michael 
Corper  and  Waldo  C.  Twitchell,  is  genuinely 
funny  and  far  removed  from  the  common- 
place. Arthur  M.  Fournier's  score  abounds 
in  song  hits  of  the  popular  variety. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum 
The   Orpheum    announces   for  next   week   a 
great  new  bill,   which  includes  several   of  the 
most  brilliant  stars  in  vaudeville. 

Chief  among  them  is  Mile.  Dazie,  who 
holds  a  foremost  rank  among  the  very  small 
coterie  of  American  premiere  danseuses.  She 
is  the  only  American  danseuse  who  has  ever 
been  premiere  with  a  great  grand  opera  com- 
pany and  has  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  premiere  with  Oscar  Hammerstein's 
company.  In  her  present  suite  of  dances 
Mile.  Dazie  is  assisted  by  an  exceedingly 
capable  company  and  her  programme  is  a 
classical  and  popular  dance   revue. 

Ariadna'"  Roomanov,  the  famous  Russian 
pianist,  who  recent  arrival  in  this  city  caused 
considerable  excitement  owing  to. the  fact  that 
her  name  being  identical  with  that  of  the 
late  Czar  of  Russia  she  was  mistaken  for  the 
Princess  Tatiana,  his  daughter,  will  make  her 
first  appearance  in  America,  playing  princi- 
pally her  own  compositions. 

L.  Wolfe  Gilbert  and  Anatole  Friedland, 
writers  of  "My  Little  Dream  Girl,"  "My  Own 
Ioana,"  "Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee,"  "My 
Little  Persian  Rose,"  "Hitchy  Koo,"  "Sweet 
Adair,"  "Lily  of  the  Valley,"  and  a  host  of 
other  popular  ditties,  will  be  heard  in  their 
latest  successes.  Their  engagement  is  limited 
to  one  week  only. 

"The  Girl  from  Milwaukee"  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  powerful  contralto  voice  and  her 
repertory    of    songs    is    beautifully    rendered. 

Willie  Solar  is  entitled  to  call  himself  "The 
International  Musical-Comedy  Star,"  for  he 
has  appeared  in  every  country  containing  an 
English-speaking  theatre.  When  not  dancing 
Solar  is  whistling,  singing,  playing  comedy,  or 
presenting  some  originality  of  his  own. 

Eddie  Mack  and-  Dot  Williams  will  submit 
a   programme    which    is    composed    of    several 


unusual  terpsichorean  efforts,  including  their 
original  stairway  dance. 

Constance  Crawley  and  Arthur  Maude  will 
appear  in  another  one-act  play  entitled  "The 
Actress,"  which  is  a  sequel  to  "The  Actress 
and  the  Critic,"  in  which  they  are  now  ap- 
pearing, i 

Milt  Collins,  "the  Speaker  of  the  House," 
in  his  screamingly  funny  monologue,  "The 
Patriot,"  and  Toto,  the  greatest  of  all  clowns, 
in  his  humorous  pantomimic  triumph,  will  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  a  delightful  pro- 
gramme, which  will  have  as  its  finale  the 
latest  series  of  the  Official  War  Revue. 


■William  H.  Crane  in  Little  Theatre. 

The  seventh  season  of  the  Players'  Club  will 
open  in  the  Little  Theatre  at  3209  Clay  Street 
on  Monday  evening,  September  9th,  with  the 
most  unusual  group  of  one-act  plays  that  this 
popular  organization  has  ever  presented. 

The  comedian,  William  H.  Crane,  will  ap- 
pear with  members  of  the  Little  Theatre  com- 
pany in  a  comedy  by  Thomas  F.  Fallon  en- 
titled "Winter  and  Summer."  Mr.  Crane  will 
be  supported  by  Alice  Elliott  and  Rafaele 
Brunnetto. 

Another  star  to  appear  on  the  same  pro- 
gramme is  Emelie  Melville.  Miss  Melville  will 
be  seen  in  the  Quarrel  Scene  from  Schiller's 
"Mary  Stuart,"  and  will  be  supported  by  Pearl 
King  Tanner  and  Mrs,  Emelie  J.  Parent. 

"The  Ditch,"  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews,  will  be  staged,  and  is  of  keen  in- 
terest as  it  centres  in  the  war,  the  first  scene 
of  which  takes  place  in  1918  in  a  trench  in 
France,  and  the  scenes  that  follow  are  timed 
one  hundred  years  hence. 

The  programme  closes  with  a  mythologic 
light  opera  by  the  Belgian  composer,  Von 
Suppe,  entitled  "The  Lovely  Galatea,"  in 
which  will  appear  Alice  Bernini,  Harry  C. 
Davis,   and   Sylvesteor  Pearson. 

The  entire  programme  is  staged  under  the 
direction  of  Reginald  Travers,  director  of  the 
Little  Theatre.  The  music  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Harry  Wood  Brown. 


"Why  Marry?"  Coming  to  Cort. 

"Why  Marry  ?"  the  New  York  comedy  suc- 
cess, by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  is  due  at  the 
Cort  Theatre,  beginning  Monday,  September 
9th.  The  cast  embraces  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  Ed- 
mund Breese,  Ernest  Lawford,  Leonard  Mudie, 
Lotus  Robb,  Louise  Randolph,  Anne  Mor- 
rison, and  the  other  distinguished  players  of 
the   original   New   York   cast. 

-*♦»■ 

Honesty  in  Albania. 

Notwithstanding  his  barbaric  customs,  an 
Albanian's  word  is  his  bond.  Their  code  of 
honor  is  astounding,  even  to  our  Western 
ideas.  A  word  once  given  by  those  savage 
tribes  is  never  broken.  If  a  stranger  eats 
of  their  food,  even  though  he  be  an  enemy, 
his  person  is  sacred  for  twenty-four  hours 
afterward ;  while  the  food  remains  undigested 
he  may  not  be  injured  or  captured. 

A  tribesman  of  the  Skrell,  whose  father 
had  been  killed  by  one  of  the  Klementi,  en- 
tered the  domain  of  the  latter  and  slew  the 
murderer.  In  fleeing  he  stopped  at  the  hut 
of  an  old  woman  for  food  and  shelter. 
While  there  the  body  of  his  victim  was 
brought  in.  It  was  the  woman's  son.  A  sec- 
ond son  was  on  the  point  of  dispatching  the 
avenger  at  once,  but  the  mother  intervened 
and  reminded  her  son  that  the  Skrell  had 
eaten  of  their  food  and  was  thus  immune  for 
twenty-four  hours.  So  they  allowed  him  to 
depart. 

Hope  for  the  future  of  Albania  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times)  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Albanian,  though  a  warrior  and 
a  man  who  prefers  to  go  always  armed,  is, 
unlike  the  Montenegrin,  a  hard  worker. 
Among  his  barren  mountains  he  is  a  first- 
rate  shepherd  and,  where  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity, a  skillful  agriculturist.  When  the 
mountaineer  is  not  engaged  in  brigandage  or 
border  raids,  which  is  not  very  often,  he  is 
busy  raising  barley,  maize,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats. 

The  Albanian  of  the  towns  excels  as  an 
artificer,  armorer,  and  maker  of  fine  stuffs. 
The  Albanian  zarfs,  or  coffee-cup  holders,  of 
silver  filigree  are  celebrated  all  over  the 
Near  East  for  their  beautiful  and  delicate 
workmanship.  Their  skill  in  manufacturing 
and  ornamenting  pistols  and  yataghans  is 
known    to    every   traveler. 

There  are  no  schools  in  Albania  except 
those  established  by  Italian  and  Austrian 
monks  as  a  part  of  the  political  propaganda 
of  those  powers.  Italy  and  Austria  for  years 
have  been  frantically  exerting  every  effort  to 
curry  favor  with  the  natives,  a  fact  which  has 
been  glaringly  apparent  even  to  the  rough, 
uneducated  tribesmen  themselves.  The  North 
Albanian  may  be  entirely  uneducated,  a  bar- 
barian, and  at  heart  a  brigand,  but  he  is  cer- 
tainly no  fool.  Although  he  has  always  con- 
sidered both  Italy  and  Austria  equally  his 
enemy,  he  is  fighting  valiantly  now  by  the  side 
of   the    Italian    in   driving   out   the   Austrians. 


Shipbuilders  in   Maine  have  been   bringing 
timber  for  supplying  their  yards  from  Oregon. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

Threnody. 
There's    a   grass-grown   road    from   the  valley — 
A   winding    road    and   steep — 
That   leads   to    the    quiet   hill-top,    where   lies    your 

love    asleep. 
While  mine  is  lying,  God  knows  where,  a  hundred 

fathoms   deep. 

I  saw  you  kneel  at  a  grave-side — 

How  still  a  grave  can  be, 

Wrapt  in  the  tender  starlight,  far  from  the  moan- 
ing   seal 

But  through  all  dreams  and  starlight,  the  breakers 
call  to  me. 

Oh,  steep  is  your  way  to  Silence — 

But  steeper   the   ways   I    roam. 

For   never   a   road   can    take   me  beyond   the   wind 

and    foam, 
And  never  a  road  can  reach   him  who  lies  so  far 

from  home. 
— From  "A  Lark  Went  Singing,"  by  Ruth  Guthrie 

Harding.      Published    by    Edmund   D.    Brooks, 

Minneapolis. 


,  Demos  Awakes. 

Up  where  the  North  Light  shakes 
Over   the    ice-rimmed   seas,    over  the    frozen    lakes, 
Tremulous  spears  that  gleam  red  with  the  blood  ot 

night, 
Demos  awakes — ■ 

Yawns  through  jaws  bearded,  grim, 

Laughs    with   deep    indrawn   breath,    stretches    each 

giant  limb. 
Savage    and    ominous,    all    the    wide    human    race 

staring  down  leagues  of  snow 
Shudders  in  awe  of  him. 

One  by  one  frightened  kings, 

Twitched    by    his    heaving    breast,    tossed    as    His 

body  swings. 
Whirl  from  their  thrones.      Captains  and  Lords  of 

men,  rulers  of  land  and  sea, 
Plunge  from  their  place  on  high,   impotent  things. 

Pale  from  dim  factories,  swart  from  dark  mines, 
Brutalized,  barbarous,  back  from  the  battle-lines. 
Rush     His     engulfing     hordes,     drunk     with     their 

liberty,    shouting  His   songs; 
While    the    world    whines. 

No  more  to  die  in  war,  no  more  to  bend  the  back, 
No  more  to  slave  and  starve  under  the  whipcord's 

crack, 
These    who    have    toiled    and    wept    that    we    might 

love  and  laugh 
Wrench  from  their  wrack. 

Up  where  the  gaunt  Dawn  breaks 

Out  from  the  winter's  night,  up  where  a  New  Day 

quakes 
Over  our  shivering  souls,  over  our  sobbing  breath, 

over  our  toppling  dreams, 
Demos   awakes, 

— James  Church  Alvord,   in   the  Nation. 


"West  Away  ! 
April    in   the  Jungle:   hot  weather  comes   a-wooing 

(Dry  and  dead  and  leaves  upon  the  ground). 
Time  to  quit  the  station  and  be  up   the  hills  and 
doing 
(Pack  the  tents  and  start  upon  the  round). 
All  the  night  we'll  hear 
The  little  jungle  deer 
Crying  till  the  coming  of  the  sun; 

Where  the  future's  like  the  past 
And  the  next  is   like  the   last — 
But  the  Jungle  is  His  Majesty's,  and  service  must 
he  done. 

West  away!     West  away!     Heart  and  longing  cry, 
Where  the  guns  of  battle   roar,    where  the  bullets 

fly; 
"'Also  serve  who  stand  and   wait'?"      Very   likely 

true; 
But  we  who  do   the  waiting — oh!    wouldn't  we  be 

you! 

May  Day  in  the  Jungle:  just  a  little  hotter 
(And  the  days  of  May  are  thirty-one). 

Still   the    weary    wandering,    the   plodding   and    the 
potter 
(Kill  the  time  with  dog  and  rod  and  gun). 

Now    across    the    night 

The    lightning   blazes   bright, 
Crash    of   thunder,    rattle    of   the    showers ; 

And  we  eat  and  work  and   sleep 

While  the  lagging  watches  creep — 
For    the    Jungle    is    His    Majesty's,    and    therefore 
it  is  ours. 

West    away!      West    away!      What's    the    news    to- 

"  day? 
Paper's  just  a   fortnight  old,   but   what's  it  got  to 

say? 
"Look  at  what  you're  missing  now."     Well,  we've 

got   to   miss. 
That's   for  you,   so  bless  your  luck;    we  go  on  at 

this. 

July     in     the     Jungle:     the     southwest     rains     are 
breaking 
(Flood  and  torrent  tearing  tree  and  stone). 
Time  for  men   who   live  in    tents  homeward   to  be 
making 
(Just  a  hundred  days  of  it — alone). 
Weary   weeks  to  come 
When  the  rain  will  beat  and  drum, 
Roofs  will  leak  and  fevers  fill  the  air; 
But  unless  the  luck  goes  wrong 
Some  one  else  may  come  along — 
And    the   Jungle    is    His    Majesty's,    and    some    one 
must  be  there. 

West   away !      West  away !     You   who've  lived   and 

fought, 
What  of  those  who' re  out  of  it?     Can  you   spare 

a   thought? 

"Some  one's  got  to  do  your  job.     Funk  it?"     God 

forbid ! 

W*e   will   do    it,   do  it,   do    it;    but — remember    that 

we  did.  ■ — London  Spectator. 


®h*  (gnltott  f  hraaatti 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturer*  of  "Small  Black*" 


Smuggling  by  Pipe-Line. 

German  hunger  invented  a  great  smuggling 
device,  which  did  a  booming  business  until 
discovered  by  customs  officers.  Some  Ger- 
mans living  in  Baden,  near  the  Swiss  frontier, 
built  a  pipe  line  across  the  frontier.  It  ended 
in  a  house  rented  to  a  German  family.  What 
this  family  consumed  in  the  line  of  food, 
clothing,  shoes,  soap,  and  other  necessaries 
was  really  astounding.  However,  these  people 
bought  things  in  the  open  market,  which"  is 
still  possible  in  Switzerland,  paid  cash,  never 
grumbled  no  matter  how  high  the  price,  and 
no   questions  were   asked. 

One  day  recently  two  men  were  seen 
digging  up  the  ground  near  the  frontier.  Cus- 
toms officials  became  suspicious,  and  nosing 
around  soon  made  a  valuable  discovery.  The 
two  men  were  engaged  in  repairing  the  pipe 
line  which  had  been  used  for  smuggling. 
The  machinery  had  become  clogged  and  an 
opening  had  to  be  made  to  get  at  the  seat  of 
the   trouble. 

The  officials  saw  an  opening  had  been  made 
into  a  spacious  tunnel  built  of  concrete.  In- 
side the  pipe  were  long  wires.  These  wires 
were  wound  around  spools  at  the  end  stations 
and  could  be  pulled  either  way.  Goods,  such 
as  meat,  cheese,  hams,  shoes,  clothing,  etc.. 
were  tied  to  the  wire  and  pulled  across  the 
border  through  the  subterranean  channel. 

It  seems  the  subterranean  smuggling  trade 
was  to  be  increased  considerably.  Houses 
facing  the  road  nearest  the  German  frontier 
fetched  fabulous  prices.  A  widow  who  owned 
a  house  which  she  would  not  sell  was  offered 
30,000  francs  for  the  use  of  the  cellar  only. 
No  doubt  German  smugglers  were  to  build 
another   pipe   line  from  that   cellar. 

The  Swiss  government  is  now  after  the 
smugglers  (says  the  New  York  Sun).  The 
flourishing  business  is  killed.  The  govern- 
ment intends  to  clear  the  whole  street  along 
the  frontier.  Most  of  the  occupants  of  these 
houses  are  Germans  who  came  to  Switzerland 
after  the  war  began.  Almost  all  of  them  are 
engaged  in  smuggling. 


O 


RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

lUMLiUin  Bahrein  Siotktomnd  P.»tH 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MLLE.  DAZIE  and  Company  in  a  Classical 
and  Popular  Dance  Revue;  First  Appearance  in 
America,  ARIADNA  ROOMANOV,  the  Beau- 
tiful  Young  Russian  Composer  and  Pianiste; 
"THE  GIRL  FROM  MILWAUKEE,"  a  Re- 
markable Vocalist;  WILLIE  SOLAR,  Musical- 
Comedy  Star;  EDDIE  MACK  and  DOT  WIL- 
LIAMS, Novelty  Dancers;  CONSTANCE 
CRAWLEY  and  ARTHUR  MAUDE  in  "The 
Actress,"  a  Sequel  to  "The  Actress  and  the 
Critic";  TOTO,  the  World's  Greatest  Clown; 
MILT  COLLINS  in  "The  Patriot";-  OF 
FICIAL  WAR  REVUE;  L.  WOLFE  GIL- 
BERT and  ANATOLE  FRIEDLAND,  Song- 
land's  Favorite  Writers   (One  Week  Only). 

Evening  prices,  10c.  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone; — Douglas   70. 


CQR£ 


Leading  Theatre 

Fills    AND    MARKET 

Phona  Sutter  2460 


Last   Week   Starts   Sun.    Night,    Sept.    1 

Special    Si    Ilolidav    Matinee    Monday     (Labor 

Day).      $1    Mats.    Wed    and    Sat. 

Nights,  50c  to  $1.50 
The    Merriest    of    Musical    Farces 

"UP  IN  THE  AIR" 

Will.     ED     FLANAGAN     and     NEELY     ED- 
WARDS, ELEANOR  HENRY,  and 
a  Commanding  Cast 

Next,   Sept.  9— "WHY  MARRY] 
C.  Goodwin   and  Original  N.    Y.   I 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  some 
comments  on  the.  woman's  club  by  a  brilliant 
English  society  leader,  who  says  that  she  be- 
longs to  two  or  three  of  these  noble  institu- 
tions and  that  she  hopes  great  things  from 
them  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  purified  them- 
selves of  their  frailties.  Women,  she  seems 
to  think,  are  not  yet  constituted  for  club  life. 
They  have  not  the  club  spirit.  They  steal 
things.  In  the  dressing-rooms  they  annex  all 
the  hairpins  and  such  other  portable  objects 
of  feminine  utility  as  may  be  found  there. 
They  steal  the  paper  and  envelopes  from  the 
writing-room.  They  steal  the  newspapers 
from  the  reading-room,  or  else  they  collect 
all  the  most  interesting  and  sit  on  them, 
spreading  out  their  skirts  like  hens  to  con- 
ceal the  plunder.  And  they  clip  the  news- 
papers to  the  indignation  of  those  who  come 
after  them,  and  who  have  to  go  to  the  news- 
stand and  buy  others  in  order  to  find  out  what 
it  is  that  has  been  clipped.  Of  course  it  is 
never  anything  of  any  importance  except  to 
a  woman,  but  we  all  know  that  a  gap  in  a 
newspaper  positively  hurts  until  we  discover 
that  it  is  invariably  something  about  corsets, 
scandals,   bargains,    or   babies. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  club  woman  is 
that  she  talks  too  much.  Watch  the  entrance 
hall  of  the  woman's  clubs  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  man's.  The  first  thing  that  a 
woman  does  when  she  has  passed  the  door  is 
to  look  feverishly  around  for  some  one  she 
knows  and  whom  she  may  effervescent ly  greet. 
1  hen  follows  a  flood  of  inquiries,  confidences, 
condolences,  or  congratulations.  These  are 
due,  not  to  sympathy,  but  to  curiosity,  and 
they  are  the  basis  of  enmities.  The  conversa- 
tion is  competitive,  never  cooperative.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  any  woman  who  enters  a  club 
will  be  conversing  with  some  other  woman 
in  less  than  fifteen  seconds,  and  she  will  have 
taken  offense  or  given  it  in  fifteen  more.  That 
is  to  say  she  will  be  in  an  interior  state  of 
criticism  or  resentment,  or  the  other  woman 
will.     Probably  both. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  club  man,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  be  to  avoid  recognitions 
or  to  acknowledge  them  silently.  Conversa- 
tions, when  they  occur,  are  subdued  and  re- 
served. Silence  gives  way  to  talk  with  a  cer- 
tain reluctance.  It  is  not  the  object  of  club 
life,  but  rather  a  sometimes  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  it.  Men  have  learned  that 
friendship  relies  more  upon  reticences  than 
upon  confidences,  upon  silence  than  upon 
speech.  Men  will  sometimes  contract  the 
warmest  friendships  yet  remain  almost  totally 
ignorant  of  each  other's  domestic  relation- 
ships. Who  is  it  tells  us  of  the  two  club  men 
who  preserved  the  closest  comradeships  for 
many  years,  and  neither  of  them  had  the  least 
idea  where  the  other  lived  or  whether  he  was 
married.  Nor  wanted  to.  This  is  a  lesson 
that  most  men  have  learned  by  experience. 
Reticence  is  essential  to  amity.  All  the 
causes  of  disagreement  lie  within  the  inner 
and  intimate  circle  of  our  experiences.  The 
man  who  introduces  his  friend  to  his  wife  is 
in  a  fair  way  to  lose  his  friend.  Better  not 
mention  your  wife  at  all,  or  your  family. 
Maeterlinck  says  somewhere  that  the  final  test 
of  friendship  is  the  ability  to  keep  entirely 
silent  in  its  presence.  Women,  on  the  con- 
trary, think  that  to  be  silent  is  a  mark  of  un- 
friendliness and  indeed  of  rudeness.  A  con- 
stant patter  must  be  maintained,  and  as  this 
is  necessarily  about  intimate  things,  and 
therefore  on  the  plane  of  rivalries,  it  breeds 
enmities. 

None  the  less  the  woman's  club  is  much 
more  intelligent  than  the  man's.  From  the 
intellectual  point  of  view  the  man's  club  is 
almost  beneath  contempt.  We  may  laugh  at 
the  woman  for  her  eager  quest  of  the  things 
that  will  "make  her  think,"  and  we  may  even 
wonder  when  those  mental  processes  will  be- 
gin. But  at  least  she  is  making  a  brave 
showing  and  she  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  The 
average  club  man  is  positively  ashamed  to 
show  his  interest  in  anything  except  money 
and  politics.  He  may  have  an  interest.  Often 
he  has.  But  he  looks  on  it  furtively  and  as  a 
sort  of  concession  to  the  weaker  sides  of  his 
nature.  It  is  for  introspection,  and  not  for 
communion.  He  does  not  want  to  hear  a  lec- 
ture on  "Our  California  Poets,"  and  it  may  be 
admitted  that  this  is  rather  a  strain.  But 
as  a  rule  he  does  not  want  to  learn  anything, 
or  at  least  to  admit  that  he  does.  He  is 
proud  of  his  practical  view  of  life,  and  his 
idea  of  practicality  is  money  and  politics,  and 
of  course  these  are  among  the  most  imprac- 
tical, shadowy,  and  unreal  things  of  life. 
The  poems  of  Browning,  for  example,  are 
much  more  practical  than  market  returns  and 
a  thousand  times  more  stable.  In  this  re- 
spect women  are  much  more  practical  than 
men  because  they  have  a  keener  vision  of  the 
stabilities.  And  this  is  why  the  influence  of 
men   is  steadily  declining  and   that  of  women 


11  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  why  men 
sh.  ,ld  prefer  to  marry  widows,  but  they  seem 
to.  Of  course  the  light  and  frivolous  and 
rcpr  hensible  reply  is  that  men  do  not  marry 


widows,  but  that  widows  marry  men.  But  let 
that  pass.  Just  at  present  we  are  after  the 
women's  vote. 

The  marriage  of  widows  is  particularly 
frequent  after  a  great  war,  and  the  rule  is 
holding  good  now.  After  the  Crimean  war  it 
was  found  that  one  hundred  out  of  each  thou- 
sand marriages  were  the  remarriages  of 
widows,  while  at  other  times  the  proportion 
was  sixty-one  in  the  thousand.  Reports  from 
Great  Britain  show  a  similar  demand  for 
widows  at  the  present  time,  or  of  demand  by 
widows.  The  remarrriages  of  widows  were 
eighty-five  to  the  thousand  in  1915,  and  in 
191/  they  were  ninety-four  to  the  thousand, 
and  the  proportion  was  still  rising.  It  has 
been  noticed  in  America  that  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  women  whose  husbands  have  been 
killed  in  accidents  remarry.  So  here  we  have 
one  of  the  minor  compensations  of  war.  The 
number  of  married  men  who  are  killed  does 
not  actually  represent  the  amount  of  ulti- 
mate deprivation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  girls  are  shaving 
off  their  eyebrows  in  order  to  paint  in  new- 
ones  of  a  more  approved  kind.  Have  you 
noticed  it?  Poor  little  flappers,  what  shaggy 
sights  they  will  be  by  the  time  the  men  come 
home  again.  But-  perhaps  that  will  not  very 
much  matter.  The  men  who  have  been  to  war 
will  not  be  likely  to  want  that  sort  of  girl 
anyway.  After  living  in  a  world  of  reality 
they  will  want  real  women,  and  not  the  ridicu- 
lous little  creatures  that  now  seem  to  content 
so    many   of   them. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  asks  what 
will  become  of  automobile  advertisements, 
with  passengers  in  the  latest  modes,  ladies  of 
super-earthly  beauty  wrapped  in  eddying  veils, 
young  gentlemen  with  perfectly  creased 
trousers,  and  chauffeurs  of  super-chauffeur 
grace — what  will  become  of  these  beautiful 
works  of  art,  now  that  the  manufacturers  are 
told  to  quit  making  passenger  cars  ?  "The 
car  without  a  murmur,"  "the  car  that  runs 
like  a  sixteen-karat  watch,"  "see  that 
vanadium-steel  percolator,  it  distinguishes  the 
Lightning  car  from  all  others,"  these  inscrip- 
tions were  not  really  what  attracted  pur- 
chasers. It  was  the  beautiful  harmony  be- 
tween the  lady  passenger's  complexion  and 
the  maroon  tint  of  the  auto  that  lured  pros- 
pective buyers.  These  gorgeous  posters  caused 
them  to  forget  that  tires  blow  out,  that  roads 
are  hot  and  dusty,  and  that  gasoline  costs  a 
lot.  With  their  passing  will  pass  one  of  life's 
brightest  features,  even  for  those  who  never 
could  afford  to  run  so  much  as  a  Ford. 


DESECRATRD  SPA. 


A  message  from  George  Bernard  Shaw  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  women  teachers  held  in 
London  not  long  ago  to  demand  fair  salaries. 
"I  have  no  great  hope  of  reform,"  he  wrote. 
"In  existing  circumstances  a  teacher  who 
took  her  profession  seriously  would  go  mad  ; 
and  if  teachers  do  not  take  their  profession 
seriously  they  can  hardly  expect  me  to  take 
it  seriously.  My  ideas  would  not,  in  any  case, 
find  favor  with  them.  My  first  step  would  be 
in  the  abolition  of  the  present  compulsory 
celibacy.  But  as  teachers  are  carefully 
trained  to  believe  in  compulsion,  and  there- 
fore like  to  have  everything  compulsory,  1 
should  substitute  compulsory  maternity,  al- 
lowing a  premium  of  $10,000  for  each  child, 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  it,  and,  of  course,  pro- 
viding for  the  necessary  vacations  at  full  pay. 
I  should,  further,  compel  the  teachers  to  send 
their  own  children  to  the  sort  of  school  they 
teach  in.  This  would  get  rid  of  celibacy, 
which  is  only  an  excuse  for  keeping  down 
salaries,  and  would  instantly  change  a  school- 
teacher into  a  properly  developed  human 
female,  which  I  take  to  be  the  first  qualifica- 
tion   for   the   charge    of   children." 


High  tea,  which  the  new  rationing  will 
force  on  many  households  in  England,  is  an 
institution  requiring  clearing  up  historically 
(says  the  London  Chronicle).  Meat  at  tea, 
implied  in  the  term,  presumably  was  adopted 
after  "tea"  itself  had  become  a  regular  meal, 
but  when  that  was  the  social  notes-and- 
queryist  has  failed  to  discover.  He  cites  Dr. 
Primrose  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield;"  Mira- 
bel in  Congreve's  play,  even  Defoe's  "Moll 
Flanders,"  but  these  were  all  references  to 
the  dish  of  tea  after  dinner  indicated  clearly 
by  Congreve  himself  in  "The  Double  Dealer." 
Fanny  Kemble  says  she  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  "afternoon  tea"  at  Belvoir 
Castle  in  1842.  and  then  it  was  practiced  sur- 
reptitiously by  the  ladies  in  the  boudoir. 


Cattlemen  are  now  using 
they  once  used  cow  ponies, 
a  marked  improvement.  O 
his  car  to  drive  his  herds 
the  hot  weather.  The  car 
the  cool  of  night  possible, 
started  ahead  of  him,  ana 
headlights  blazing  and  horn 
way  he  gets  the  cattle  to 
time.  Light  cars  are  used 
many  kinds  of  work  where 
merly  employed. 


motor-cars  where 
and  finding  them 
ne  stockman  uses 
to  market  during 
makes  driving  in 
He  gets  the  herd 
then  follows  with 
honking.  In  this 
market  in  record 
on  the  range  for 
horses   were   for- 


The  little  hill  town  in  the  Liege  district  of 
Belgium  which  gave  its  name,  Spa,  to  the 
typical  pleasure  resort  boasting  springs  is  en- 
joying a  very  questionable  notoriety  (says 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor).  For  some 
time  it  has  been  one  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  German  war  lord.  In  a  sense,  of  course, 
Spa  has  always  been  a  royal  town.  It  began 
its  long  and  eventful  career  with  royalty, 
and  the  Queen  of  King  Leopold  and  his 
daughters  made  its  small  palace  a  place  for 
frequent  "villegiature."  Curiously  enough"!  the 
first  of  the  monarchs  who  gave  it  enduring 
fame  was  that  Germanized  Russian  emperor, 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1717  he  was  at  Spa,  and 
in  his  memory  the  little  Pouhon  spring 
was  inclosed  and  perpetuated  for  the  benefit 
of  posterity.  Monarchs  of  his  and  other  reign- 
ing European  families  followed.  There  was 
Gustavus  III  of  Sweden,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II,  a  former  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  Paul,  to  mention  some  of  them  at 
random.  Their  presence  in  the  town,  the 
seasons  which  they  spent  there,  and  even  the 
spots  where  they  resided,  were  placed  on  faith- 
ful record. 

It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Spa  that 
it  has  always  cherished  the  memory  of  its 
distinguished  visitors.  The  visit,  say,  of  a 
Talleyrand,  a  Byron,  or  a  Beaconsfield  would 
be  sure  to  be  perpetuated  by  means  of  a  dedi- 
catory tablet  on  the  walls  of  the  house  or  hotel 
in  which  he  dwelt.  Today  the  historical  com- 
memorative tablets  are  sprinkled  over  the 
dwellings  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Place 
Royale.  But  this  perpetuation  is  only  ephem- 
eral and  makeshift  when  compared  with  the 
distinction  and  "immortality"  conferred  by 
Spa's  famous  "Golden  Book."  Locally  this  is 
known  also  as  the  Cascade  monumentale,  and 
comprises  a  fountain  with  symbolic  genii,  the 
"book"  being  formed  by  a  huge  scroll  upon 
which  the  names  of  the  distinguished  visitors 
have   been  inscribed. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  German 
has  temporarily  established  Deutschtum,  not 
only  where  the  much-hated  English  have  es- 
tablished their  villas,  practiced  their  insular 
customs,  and  set  their  "perfidious"  fashions, 
but  where  international  society  used  to  hold 
a  kind  of  truce.  Gallignani,  in  the  "twenties 
of  last  century,  put  it  thus :  "Amidst  the 
bloodiest  wars  this  place  has  been  respected, 
and  the  subjects  of  every  belligerent  state  live 
here  in  perfect  union."  Long  before  the 
great  gambler  for  world  power  arrived  in  Spa 
the  once  "fatal  attraction"  of  the  gambling 
tables  had  vanished  from  the  pretty  place  at 
the  foot  of  the  wooded  hills. 

In  its  stead  the  German  will  have  found 
exasperating  traces  of  an  English  "occupa- 
tion" that  are  well-nigh  ineradicable.  All 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Prince  Bishops  of  Liege  had  a  financial  in- 
terest in  the  town,  Spa  was  frequented  by  the 
English,  who  preferred  it  to  Baden  or  Pyr- 
raont.  The  English  nobility  were,  perhaps, 
the  most  numerous  of  the  "guests"  of  the 
town,  and  the  popularity  of  the  place  among 
English  people  did  not  decline  until  after  the 
French  Revolution.  For  some  years  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  Spa  revived 
in   favor. 

The  life  of  Spa  has  doubtless  considerably 
changed  since  the  days  when  crowds  of 
French,  Belgians,  and  English  passed  along 
its  narrow  main  street  en  route  to  the  Casino 
or  the  bandstand  on  the  Place  Royale,  or 
sought  the  shade  of  the  ancient  elms  of  the 
charming  little  Pare  de  Sept  Heures.  In 
those  days  one  made  the  promenade  of  the 
outlying  springs  in  the  woods,  as  "an  under- 
stood thing,"  or  climbed,  of  an  afternoon,  to 
the  pavilion  on  the  Montagnes  Russes,  or 
wandered  up  the  beautiful  Promenade  des 
Francais  to  the  outlooks  high  above  the  town. 


house  and  found  how  easy  the  customs  of- 
ficials had  been  duped,  greed  drowned  the 
voice  of  precaution.  If  those  men  in  uniform 
could  not  find  ten  hams  they  would  no  more 
find  twenty  hams,  the  frau  professor  said  to 
herself.  So  she  opened  the  rear  wall  of  the 
piano  once  more,  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
the  officers  had  put  seals  on  the  boards  that 
were  liable  to  be  pried  off.  Thus  the  lady 
stored  away  some  more  food  in  the  interior 
of   her  bulky   pieces   of   furniture. 

When  the  goods  reached  the  frontier  it  was 
discovered  that  the  seals  had  been  broken. 
An  investigation  of  the  piano  and  other  places 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  large  store  of  pro- 
visions. 

The  frau  professor  lost  all  her  toothsome 
wares  and  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  more  than 
$1500.  Finally  she  was  arrested,  and  had 
to   stand  trial   for  violating  government   seals. 


The  "Woman  of  It. 

A  German  professor,  attached  to  the  uni- 
versity at  Basel,  in  Switzerland,  for  several 
years,  recently  received  a  call  from  a  Ger- 
man university.  He  accepted  the  position 
and  returned  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  His 
wife  stayed  behind  to  arrange  for  shipment 
of  the  furniture  and  household  goods.  Also 
the  frau  professor  was  eager  to  take  along 
some  good  things  to  Cat  which  she  still  could 
get  in  the  land  of  comparative  plenty,  but 
which  were  only  a  memory  in  the  Kaiser's  dor 
main. 

So  the  frau  professor  pried  open  the  rear 
wall  of  her  piano  and  filed  the  interior  with 
a  number  of  hams  and  sides  of  bacon.  Then 
she  took  the  covering  off  her  sofa,  lifted  one 
of  the  springs,  and  placed  some  more  hams, 
some  more  bacon,  and  some  other  good  things 
inside,  tacking  the  covering  on  again  after 
the    interior  was  loaded. 

After  notifying  the  express  company  and 
the  customs  authorities,  the  woman  left  for 
Davos,  where  she  tried  to  forget  the  pangs 
of    her    guilty    conscience. 

Soon  the  servant  girl,  who  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  house,  notified  the  frau  pro- 
fessor that  the  customs  officials  had  been  there 
and    found   everything    O.   K. 

•When    the    frau    professor    returned    to    her 


A  rich  deposit  of  asphalt  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Philippines  located  so  near  the 
water's  edge  that  no  inland  transportation 
whatever  is   necessary. 


(ORIENTAL.        STEAMSHIP        CO.) 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 


S.S.TENYO  MARU 
S.  S.SHINYO  MARU 


y  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 

S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 
S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  paaaengera  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico. 

Central  America  and  "outh  America. 

S.  S.  ANYO  MARU  S.  S.  KIYO  MARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 
FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Insurance  Agents  and 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENT9  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

Fortnightly  Sailings 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Splendid  American  S.  S.  SONOMA.  VENTURA. 
10,000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Delightful 
Service.  Sydney  Short  line  — Samoa— Hono- 
lulu. Quickest  passage.  Lowest  Rates— Pacific 
Tours  $337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every  21  days. 
Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.. 601  Market  St.S.  F..Cal. 


TLE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Filers 

Boats  leava  S an  Francisco  7  a.  m . ,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m,  tad  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic   and  Otherwise. 

They  were  two  days  out  and  the  young 
bride  was  dreadfully  seasick.  "Henry,  dear," 
she  moaned,  "if  1  should  die  and  they  bury 
me  here  you'll  come  sometimes  and  plant 
flowers  on   my  grave,  won't  you?" 


A  quartermaster  was  hoisting  the  admiral's 
flag,  and  having  secured  it  was  turning  away, 
when  a  new  man  who  had  been  watching  him 
said:  "Say,  Jack,  what's  the  two  stars  mean 
in  that  flag?"  The  "old  timer,"  after  sizing 
him  up,  said:  "Son,  that  flag  is  for  two 
sailors  who  left  this  ship  and  joined  the  army. 
It's  our  service  flag." 

The  moving-picture  director  was  having 
trouble  in  getting  one  of  the  scenes  right. 
The  girl  was  supposed  to  resist  an  attempt 
to  kiss  her,  but  the  rehearsal  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  "Think,  now,"  said  the  director, 
coaching  her;  "haven't  you  ever  tried  to  stop 
a  young  man  from  kissing  you?"  "No,"  was 
the  girl's   frank  reply. 


Some  Federal  officers  in  the  Civil  War  once 
sought  shelter  for  the  night  in  an  old,  tumble- 
down hut.  About  2  o'clock  a  polecat  an- 
nounced its  presence.  A  German  sat  up  and 
looked  hopelessly  about  him.  The  others 
were  all  sleeping  peacefully.  "Mein  gracious!" 
he  exclaimed  in  tones  of  despair.  "All  the 
rest  ashleep  und  I've  got  to  shmell  it  all  •" 


He  was  a  smart  fellow,  or  at  least  he 
thought  he  was,  and  he  was  on  a  visit  to  a 
town  in  Lancashire,  known  locally  as  Monkey 
Town.  On  the  road  he  met  an  old  man,  a 
native  of  the  town,  and  thinking  to  have  a 
joke  at  his  expense,  said:  "Hullo!  Did  you 
see  a  cartload  of  monkeys  pass  along  here 
just  now  ?"  "Na,  laddie,"  replied  the  old 
man;  "has  tha  fallen  oot  ?" 

Having  passed  the  doctor,  Patrick  McGuire 
was  taking  a  look  round  the  camp  which  was 
to  be  his  home  for  some  months.  He  wanted 
to  enter  one  of  the  tents  and  "pal  up"  with 
some  one.  He  moved  towards  one  of  them, 
and  was  about  to  enter,  when:  "Halt!"  cried 
a  sergeant ;  "you  can't  go  in  there."  "And 
why  not?"  asked  Pat.  "It's  the  colonel's  tent." 
"Then  what's  it  marked  'Private'  for?" 

Ex-Ambassador  Gerard  was  discussing 
Germany.  "When  a  German  gets  to  talking 
about  Germany's  supremacy  there  is  no 
reasoning  with  him.  He  is  as  unreasonable 
and  pig-headed  as  the  drug  clerk.  A  cus- 
tomer asked  the  drug  clerk  one  hot  morning 
for  a  plain  seltzer.  'What  flavor?'  asked  the 
clerk,  'vanilla,  chocolate,  or  what  ?'  'No 
flavor,'  said  the  customer,  'a  plain  one.  With- 
out flavor.  Don't  you  understand?'  'Yah,  I 
understand,'  said  the  clerk.  'But  what  flavor 
you  want  him  mitout — mitout  vanilla,  or  mit- 
out   chocolate  ?'  " 


The  conversation  having  turned  to  the  ap- 
petite of  the  average  boy,  this  anecdote  was 
fittingly  related  by  Congressman  William  Gor- 
don of  Ohio :  A  youngster  named  Willie 
called  on  his  aunt,  and  during  the  afternoon  he 
was  given  a  rather  large  piece  of  pie,  which 
he  speedily  disposed  of.  "Aunty,"  said  he, 
with  a  wistful  expression,  when  the  last  crumb 
had  disappeared,  "might  I  have  another  little 
piece  ?"  "Mercy,  Willie !"  exclaimed  aunty, 
with  visions  of  a  decimated  pie  crop.  "You 
certainly  eat  an  awful  lot  for  such  a  little 
boy."  "I  don't  believe,  aunty,"  returned 
Willie,  "that  I  am  half  so  little  as  I  look 
from   the   outside." 

Director-General  Charles  M.  Schwab  told 
this  one  when  he  was  in  Los  Angeles : 
"Every  year  I  take  my  brass  band  from  the 
Bethlehem  works  to  New  York  for  a  week, 
and  give  them  a  good  time.  The  members 
of  the  band  were  coming  home  from  one  of 
these  trips.  The  train  conductor  came  along. 
He  poked  one  of  the  sleeping  bandsmen  and 
asked  him  for  his  ticket.  The  bandsman 
looked  through  all  of  his  pockets  many  times, 
and  finally  said,  sleepily :  T  guess  I  must 
have  lost  it.'  And  then  started  to  go  back  to 
sleep    again,    for    he    was    tired    and    had    had 


2Le  American  Method  of  Voice 

MR.  GEORGE  BOWDEN  of  Kings  College, 
Cambridge;  tenor  of  Westminster  Cathedral. 
London;  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  formerly  lecturer  in  voice  and  pub- 
lic speaking  at  the  London  and  California  uni- 
versities, announces  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
during  August  and  September  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tions for  singers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  as- 
sisted by  his  pupils  and  associate  teachers. 
Miss  Dina  Moore  and  Miss  Catherine  Urner. 
Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  600 
Kohler  St  Chase  Building,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  5  o'clock  during  August 
and  September.  Admission  by  card  on  applica- 
tion. 


rather  a  busy  time  in  New  York,  I'll  admit. 
'Come,  come,'  said  the  conductor.  'It  must  be 
somewhere.  You  couldn't  have  lost  it-' 
'Couldn't  ?'  said  the  bandsman.  'I'd  like  to 
know  why  not?  I  lost  my  bass  drum  yester- 
day.1 " 


They  had  just  completed  the  fifth  dance — 
three  couples  and  some  thirty-odd  girls — and 
they  had  strolled  out  on  to  the  balcony  to  rest. 
He,  just  out  of  high  school,  and  she,  out  of 
high  school  also.  "So,"  he  said,  beginning 
the  conversation,  "you  are  from  Indiana." 
"You're  mighty  right,"  she  answered.  "Hoosier 
girl."      He  stuttered  and  stammered.     "Why — 

er — really "  he  said,  "that  is,  I  don't  know 

— I  mean  I  haven't  decided  yet,  who." 

At  Camp  Sevier  a  captain  was  putting  his 
company  of  recruits  from  the  mountains 
through  rudimentary  drill  when  the  officer  on 
inspection  spoke  to  him  sharply.  "The  faces 
of  a  number  of  your  men  are  all  scratched 
and  bleeding,"  he  said.  "What  is  the  matter? 
Has  there  been  any  trouble  in  camp.''"  The 
captain  smiled  sadly.  "No,  there  has  been  no 
trouble,"  he  answered.  "Those  fellows  have 
just  been  learning  to  use  their  knives  and 
forks." 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  was 
commenting  on  the  War  Savings  Stamp  cam- 
paign, and  remarked  that  a  great  many  givers 
lived  up  to  the  letter,  but  not  up  to  the  spirit 
of  patriotism.  "They  remind  me  of  the  ma»i 
who  was  accosted  by  a  beggar  who  asked  for 
a  dime  to  get  some  breakfast.  'But  aren't 
you  the  same  chap  I  gave  a  dime  to  day  be- 
fore yesterday?'  'I  wouldn't  be  surprised, 
sir,'  replied  the  mendicant,  'but  I  hope  you 
didn't  think  that  that  dime  would  make  me 
independent  for  life.'  " 


He  is  the  greatest  ignorer  w\  class  distinction 
and  leveler  of  mankind  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Two  soldiers  were  sitting  on  the 
firing  step  of  the  first  line.  One  was  a  lieu- 
tenant, i he  other  a  private.  "1  wish,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "I  had  a  franc  for  every  cootie 
on  my  shirt."  "So  do  I,"  said  the  private. 
The  conversation  lagged  for  a  minute.  "I 
guess."  resumed  the  private,  "everybody  wishes 
that — even  the  colonel.  You  know,  he's  got 
'em,  too.  He  won't  admit  it,  but  I  saw  one 
on  his  neck." 


Two  army  officers  while  ballooning  lost 
trace  of  their  whereabouts,  and  wishing  so 
ascertain  what  part  of  the  country  they  were 
passing  over,  descended  until  they  came  within 
hailing  distance  of  a  couple  of  farmers. 
When  nearly  overhead  one  of  the  officers 
called  out :  "Hie  there,  Johnny,  can  you  tell 
us  where  we  are?"  The  rustic  gazed  up  at 
them  in  much  amazement.  Thinking  he  had 
not  heard,  one  of  the  officers  shouted  again, 
louder  than  before  :  "Where  are  we  ?"  "Why 
you're  in  a  balloon,  aint  ye?" 

It  was  at  a  ball  game  between  Chicago  and 
Pittsburg.  The  score  was  tied,  two  men  were 
out,  a  runner  was  on  third,  and  Hans  Wagnei 
was  at  bat.  The  crowd  was  too  excited  to  be 
noisy.  A  sporting  editor  had  taken  his  neign- 
bor  to  the  game.  The  neighbor  was  not  , 
fan,  but  he  had  succumbed  to  the  delights  of 
"traveling  on  a  pass,"  and  was  having  a  real, 
garrulous,  good  time.  At  the  moment  when 
there  wasn't  a  heart  beating  in  the  bleachers, 
and  the  grandstanders  were  filled  with  sus- 
pense, the  sporting  editor's  neighbor  emitted 
this:  "Look,  Jake!  Look  at  that  coke  train! 
Did  you  ever  see  one  engine  pulling  so  many 
cars?     I'm  gonna  count  'em!" 


They  had  been  engaged  three  years,  but 
there  seemfed  no  indications  that  the  good  ship 
matrimony  was  hovering  in  the  offing.  She 
was  getting  restless,  but  when  she  touched  the 
subject  he  dextrously  turned  the  conversation. 
Recently  he  turned  it  off  to  physiology  a 
science  of  which  he  was  a  student.  "Yes," 
he  said,  airily,  "it  is  a  strange  but  well- 
authenticated  fact  that  the  whole  human  body 
changes  every  seven  years.  You,  my  dear,  are 
Miss  Jones  now.  In  seven  years  you  will  have 
changed  completely.  Not  a  particle  of  your 
present  self  will  be  left ;  but  all  the  same  you 
will  still  be  Miss  Jones."  "Oh,  shall  I?"  said 
the  angry  damsel,  tugging  away  at  the  third 
finger  of  her  left  hand.  "I  assure  you  I  won't, 
if  I  have  to  marry  a — a  crossing-sweeper!     Of 

all.  the  impudence Here,  take  your  ring, 

and  I  never  want  to  see  you  again." 

THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

Vers  Libre. 
Down 

The    lon^    page 
The   "poem" 
Of  today, 
Now 
Lean, 

Now    bloated, 
Vers   libre? 
Pray 

Translate 
The  Gallic  term! 
That's   easy — 
Just 
A 

"Liberated 
Worm." 
—Willis  Boyd  Allen,  in  Judge. 


At  a  dinner  given  one  evening  was  a  lawyer 
who  did  not  appreciate  the  attentions  of  his 
neighbor,  who  began  thus :  "I  suppose  you 
gentlemen  have  strange  cases  to  deal  with  at 
times?"  "Yes,"  answered  the  lawyer.  ''Some 
very   puzzling  cases   that    almost   confuse   you 

and "     "Just  so,"  said  the  legal  gentleman 

with  a  determined  look  on  his  face.  "I  once 
knew  a  man  who  had  one  of  those  cases  you 
mention,  and  after  giving  his  whole  attention 
to  that  case  one  night,  when  he  finished  he 
did  not  know  what  side  of  the  case  he  was 
on,  he  was  so  confused."  "Really,"  exclaimed 
the  listener,  delighted  at  having  drawn  the 
lawyer  at  last.  "What  sort  of  case  was  it?" 
"It  was  a  case  of  champagne,"  replied  the 
other,  who  was  left  in  peace  after  that. 

A  certain  Lancashire  man  was  growing  more 
and  more  deaf,  but  disliked  to  admit  it.  He 
made  a  brave  pretense  of  understanding  what 
was  said  to  him,  and  this  frequently  entailed 
amusing  mistakes.  Not  "Jong  ago  a  neighbor 
met  him  and  said :  "Perhaps  you  haven't 
heard  about  the  agreeable  visitor  that  arrived 
at  our  house  yesterday — a  fine  baby  boy — a 
perfect  cherub?"  The  deaf  man  smiled  pleas- 
antly, and  replied  :  "Oh,  we  have  lots  of  'em 
at  our  house.  My  wife  gets  them  by  the 
bushel,  stews  'em,  you  know,  and  puts  'em 
up."  "Why,"  said  the  bewildered  neighbor, 
"what  do  you  think  I  said?"  "Yes,  she  likes 
the  red  kind  best,"  continued  the  afflicted  citi- 
zen. "Says  they  aint  so  tough.  Is  yours  the 
black  sort?"  "Sir!"  cried  the  indignant  neigh- 
bor, "what  are  you  talking  about  ?"  The  deaf 
man  heard  this.  "Why,  cherries,  of  course." 
he  pleasantly  remarked.  "That's  what  you 
said,  isn't  it  ?"  But  the  neighbor  walked  away 
without  another  word. 

We  may  talk  of  the  French  and  the  Ameri- 
cans and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  but  your 
true  democrat  is  the  cootie  (says  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  American  army  paper  in  France). 


HELP! 


Still  Another  Litany 
From  poets   who   descant 

On   Celtic    fogs  and   mists; 
From    girls    in   drapings  scant 

With  bony  knees  and  wrists, 

Who  dance  in  classic  twists 
And  writhe  on  ballroom  floors, 

Good  Lord,  our  prayer  insists. 
Spare  us  from  all  these  bores. 

From   hisrrions   who    rant, 

From  elocutionists; 
From  Earnest  Souls  who  chant 

Strange  dope   for  theorists; 

From  smoke-room  strategists, 
Who  drive  us  soon  to  snores — 

Good  Lord,  our  prayer  insists, 
Spare  us  from  all  these  bores. 

From  climbing  dames   who  pant 

To   grace   the   social   lists; 
From    girls    in    Tam-o'-shant- 

F,r    caps ;     from    Futurists ; 

From   Greenwich    Villagists 
Who  slink  past  bathroom  doors — 

Good  Lord,  our  prayer  insists, 
Spare  us  from  all  these  bores, 

ENVOY. 

From  Parlor  Anarchists, 

And    Pacifists  in  scores, 
Good  Lord,  our  prayer  insists, 

Spare  us  from  all  these  bores! 
— Berton   Braley.    in    New    York   Sun. 

Toujours  le  Meme. 
No   matter  how   wise  or  how    foolish 

The  company's  cook  may    be, 

When    down    at    the    table    we're    seated, 

Two  things  we  all  plainly  can  see; 

When  we  look  at  the  chow, 

There's  the  bosom  of  sow, 

And    beans — beans — beans. 

If   quartered   in    city    or   country, 

The  cook  never  misses  his  aim; 
If  messing  in  swamp  or  on  mountain, 
Two  tilings  will   remain  quite  the  same; 
Though   it    may   cause   a    row, 
We  get  the  bosom  of  sow, 
And    beans— beans — beans. 

When    tasks    for   the  day   are   all    ended. 

Ami    weary    are   body   and    brain, 

Smalt    matter    it    makes    if    we're    eating 

Indoors,   or  outside   in  the  rain, 

The   cook  makes   his  bow 

With  the  bosom  of  sow, 

And    beans — beans — beans. 

Of    all    that    I've   learned    in    the    army, 
This   fact   I   am  sure   I    know  well — 
Ami    others   are    certain    to    tell    you — 
The   soldier's   worst   picture   of   hell 
Is   thrice  daily   chow 
With    the    bosom    of    sow 
And    beans — beans — beans. 
— Corporal    Vance    C.    Criss,    Engineers,    in    Stars 
and    Strifes. 

"Our  coins  are  not  as  artistic  in  appearance 
as  they  used  to  be."  'Perhaps  not.  But 
you're  not  supposed  to  keep  them  about  you 
so    long." — Washington    Star. 


Keeping  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But  —  here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal — no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot  ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write — we'll  come ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25    -   San  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bids.  Hiezioj  Bide. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills        Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humb  ildt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 
AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 
Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  Sun  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone—  Douglaa    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    If 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124   First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 
PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  S  r.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

UF.NJA.UIN    J.    SMITH  ■     •     Manager 

Fheii'k    S.    Dick.    Assistant    Manager 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Daylight  Scenic  Trip 
$17.00  There  and  Back 

Leave  San  Francisco  at 
7:20  a.  m.  Daily 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 
and  PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

San  Francisco  Office,  Ferry  Building 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
TruMaa   and   Abdominal  Supporter* 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telaphona  Douglas  401  7 


Press  Clippings 

Are   money-makers   for   Contractors,   Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING    BUREAU 
Phone   Kearny  392.  88   Firsl   Street 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

|  Convert  your  old    jewelry,   silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured      :      Phone  Franklii    ^373 
ART  JEWELRY    SHOP     :     414  <"  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theat, 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of   the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department :    . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Gretchen  von  Phul,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Tru- 
fant,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans.  Miss  von  Phul  is  the 
sister  of  the  Misses  Alzire,  Claude,  Marcia,  and 
Betty  von  Phul  and  of  Lieutenant  William  von 
Phul,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  now  in  France.  Mr. 
Trufant  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Adams 
Trufant  of  New  Orleans  and  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Druguiers  of  New  Orleans.  The  marriage 
of  Miss  von  Phul  and  Mr.  Trufant  will  take 
place  in  September.  The  engagement  was  an- 
nounced at  a  tea  given  last  Tuesday  by  the  Misses 
Betty  and  Elena  Folger  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street.  Those  at  the  affair  included  Mrs.  Ernest 
Folger,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet, 
Miss  Rosario  Moran,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  and 
Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau. 

Senator  George  Chamberlain  and  Mrs.  Cham- 
berlain of  Oregon,  have  announced  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Miss  Fanny  Chamberlain,  and 
Mr.  Horace  Q.  Tevis.  The  bride-elect  is  the  sis- 
ter of  Mrs.  Donald  Wood  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Tevis  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Tevis 
of  Portland  and  a  brother  of  Miss  Cornelia  Tevis. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Lieutenant 
Lansing  Tevis,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  William 
Tevis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  Gordon  Tevis. 
U.  S.  A.,  of  San  Francisoc- 

A  tennis  tournament  was  *»eld  at  the  Lagunitas 
Country.  Club  Saturday  afternoon,  those  who  par- 
ticipated having  included  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Ford,  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz,  Miss 
Betty  Schmieden,  Miss  Patience  Winchester, 
Miss  Mauricia  Mintzer,  Miss  Dorothy  Egbert,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  Miss  Florence  Martin,  and 
Miss   Flora   Miller. 

To  celebrate  the  reopening  of  the  San  Mateo 
Polo  Club  Mr.  Maurice  Heckscher  of  New  York 
entertained  at  a  dinner-dance  recently.  Those 
who  accepted  his  hospitality  included  Major  F.  A. 
Liebenrod  and  Mrs.  Liebenrod,  Captain"  Howard 
Henry  and  Mrs.  Henry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent,  Mrs. 
Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robin  Hayne, 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,'  Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott,  Miss 
Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Major 
Edmund  Hodson  of  the  British  army,  Captain 
Harold  Dillingham,  Captain  Ronald  Banon,  Mr. 
Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
•  Samuel    Morse. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  entertained  at  a 
dinner  Saturday  night  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue  and  later  with  her  guests  attended  -the 
supper-dance  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Those  who 
accepted    her    hospitality    included    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


Starts 
easy 

And  develops  great 
•power  and  mileage 
because  of  its  full, 
uniform  chain  of 
boiling  points. 
Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 
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Algernon  Gibson,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff  Meek,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Al- 
fred Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  H.  A. 
Morphy,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Brooke  Sawyer, 
U.   S.  A.,  and  Mr.  William  Hall. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hough  entertained  at  a  tea  last  Thursday 
afternoon.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  Ernest  Heebner, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Partridge,  Mrs.  Otto  Grau,  .Mrs.  Gus- 
tav  Knecht,  Mrs.  Frank  Girard,  Miss  Mary 
Bates,   and   Miss  Florence  Braverman. 

In  compliment  to  Miss  Lorna  McDonald,  who 
is  visiting  here  from  the  East,  Miss  Justine  Mc- 
Grath  entertained  at  a  tea  Saturday  afternoon  at 
her  home  in  this  city.  Assisting  the  hostess  in 
receiving  were  Miss  Cordelia  Smith,  Miss  Irene 
Grunbaum,  Miss  Cornelia  Gwynn,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kellam,  Miss  Rosalie  Grunbaum,  Miss  Estelle 
Nolan,  Miss  Frances  Kellam,  and  Miss  Constance 
Luff.  Bidden  to  meet  Miss  McDonald  were  Miss 
Ruth  McGregcr,  Miss  Katherine  Stoney,  Miss 
Rosemary  Pollock,  Miss  Antoinette  Tucker,  Miss 
Leonore  Morrissey,  Miss  Irene  Barrett,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Sesnon,  Miss  Helen  Lichtenberg,  Miss  Ruth 
Davis,  Miss  Bessie  Poole,  Miss  Norma  Harrison, 
Miss  Marjorie  Dunne,  Miss  Edith  von  Rheim, 
Miss  Helen  McGinn,  Miss  Margaret  Downing, 
Miss  Margaret  Patrick,  Miss  Frances  Lent,  Miss 
Betsy  Payne,  Miss  Mary  Harrison,  Miss  Kathe- 
rine Mohun,  Miss  Mary  McCone,  Miss  Helen 
Deamer,  Miss  Marie  L.  Meyer,  Miss  Agnes  Har- 
rison, Miss  Marjorie  Lovegrove,  Miss  Alberta 
Morbio,  Miss  Martha  Mohun,  Miss  Evelyn  Mc- 
Gaw,  Miss  Ruth  Whitley,  Miss  Newell  Bull,  Misa 
Marjorie  Gay,  Miss  Jeannette  Sessions,  Miss  Kath- 
erine Sesnon,  Miss  Ann  Hamilton,  Miss  Ursula 
Hooper,  Miss  Marie  Davis,  Miss  Marion  Dunne, 
Miss  Gertrude  Barrett,  and  Miss  Beulah  Pol- 
lock. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sherman  was  hostess  at  a  din- 
ner at  her  home  in  Oakland  Thursday  evening. 
Her  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickham 
Havens,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Dieckman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Percy  Walker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving 
Lundborg,  Paymaster  Ralph  Phelps  and  Mrs. 
Phelps,  Mrs.  Challen  Parker,  Lieutenant  William 
Ouigley,  and  Lieutenant  John  Wilbur. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  Maurice  Heckscher  of  New 
York.  His  guests  were  Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott, 
Mrs.  Robin  Hayne,  Miss  Christian  de  Guigne, 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mr. 
Harry  Hunt,  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  and  Mr.  John 
Strowd. 

An  open-air  entertainment  was  held  last  Thurs- 
day at  the  Garden  Theatre  at  the  Base  Hospital  in 
Camp  Fremont.  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  and  Mr. 
Larry  Harris  gave  an  interesting  programme. 
Among  the  women  present  were  Mrs.  Frank  An- 
derson, Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mrs.  Horace 
Pillsbury,  Mrs.  Ray  Wilbur,  Mrs.  Houghton  Saw- 
yer, Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamber- 
lain, Mrs.  John  Casserly,  Mrs.  William  Bourn, 
Mrs.  John  Merrill,  Mrs.  Charles"  Merrill,  Mrs. 
Sigmund  Stern,  Mrs.  Henry  Sahlein,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Murphy,  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Leroy 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Jerome  Landfield,  Mrs.  De  Lancy 
Lewis,  Mrs.  William  Crocker,  Mrs.  Templeton 
Crocker,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Athearn 
Folger,  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Heller,  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart,  Mrs.  Richard  Girvin, 
and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Miss    Serita   Henderson    entertained    a   group    of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  in  the  Palace   Hotel. 
Mrs.   William   Irwin   gave   a  luncheon   Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  entertained  a  number  of  the 
younger  set  at  the  dinner-dance  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  her  guests  including  Miss 
Elizabeth  George,  Miss  Katherine  Treat,  Major 
Joseph  Treat,  Lieuetnant  H.  Irby,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  Pfingst. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  home  in  San 
Mateo. 

Miss  Rosario  Moran  was  hostess  at  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Wednesday  evening,  her  guests 
having  included  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Anne 
Peters,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Sally  Havens, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Lieutenant  Frank 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn,  Lieutenant  Alfred 
Montgomery,  Lieutenant  William  Hall,  Lieutenant 
Woodruff  Meek,  Ensign  John  Castelbury,  and 
Mr.    Robert    Rathbun. 

Mr.  George  W.  Kleiser,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  party  Friday  evening,  his  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kleiser,  Miss  Ruth 
Lent,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Dorothy  Clark, 
Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  Miss  Jean  Howard, 
Mr.  Charles  Gwynn,  Mr.  Charles  Fay,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Kenneth  High,   and   Mr.    Merrill   Morshead. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth   of  a   daughter. 


Lectures  at  Paul  Elder's. 
The  next  in  the  series  of  Paul  Elder's  Sat- 
urday afternoon  "Half-Hours  with  Prominent 
Speakers,"  on  September  7th,  will  be  a  lec- 
ture by  Charles  A.  Murdock  on  "San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  'Sixties,"  with  reminiscences  of 
Bret  Harte  and  the  Overland,  Starr  King  and 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  lure  of  the  Comstock. 
This  week,  August  31st,  George  Douglas  is 
lecturing  on  "American  Women  Writers  in 
the  War" — Edith  Wharton,  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton,  Mildred  Aldrich.  The  half-hours  begin 
promptly  at  2 :30.  There  is  no  admission 
charge. 


The  fireless  cooker  originated  in  Norway 
and  was  brought  to  public  attention  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867. 


Lodging-House  for  Sailor  Boys- 
This  appeal  to  an  ever  generous  public  is 
certain  to  meet  with  immediate  response 
when  its  object  is  made  clear  and  the  crying 
need  of  our  young  navy  speaks  therein  so 
eloquently  for  itself. 

The  growing  popularity  ot  the  California 
Theatre  lunch  room  augers  well  for  our  ability 
to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  lodging- 
house,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  vital  prob- 
lem that  faces  us  now — that  of  its  equipment 
and  furnishings.  Therefore  this  appeal  goes 
out  to  you  for  beds,  more  beds,  and  still  more 
beds.  The  donors  of  such  will  be  given  recog- 
nition by  having  his  or  her  name  inscribed 
upon  the  bed  or  beds  so  donated.  Each  bed 
'  and  its  necessary  equipment  will  cost  at  the 
lowest  estimate  $20,  but  it  is  cheap  at  the 
price  when  you  think  what  it  means — a  de- 
cent, clean  bed  for  a  decent,  clean  sailor  boy, 
who  might  otherwise  have  to  find  his  lodging 
in  an  undesirable  locality,  and  failing,  as  has 
frequently  been  the  case,  is  obliged  to  sleep 
in  the  streets  or  parks.  Just  think  of  it ! 
Comfortable,  respectable,  decent  surroundings 
for  so  many  nice  boys  (just  like  yours),  and 
all  for  $20.  How  could  it  be  better  in- 
vested ? 

All  responses  to  this  appeal  can  be  com- 
municated to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  A. 
R.  C,  340  Mason  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Leopold  Godowsky. 

At  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, August  17th,  a  banquet  was  given  in 
honor  of  Leopold  Godowsky  and  his  charming 
wife  by  the  San  Francisco  Music  Teachers- 
Association. 

Mr.  George  Kruger,  president,  spoke  in  his 
usual  brilliant  manner,  and  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the  genius  who  honored  the  asso- 
ciation with  his  presence.  He  then  called  on 
Mr.  Henry  Pasmore,  toastmaster  of  the  even- 
ing. 

Mr.  Godowsky  then  spoke  in  his  most  genial 
manner,  and  expressed  his  great  appreciation 
to  all  the  members.  The  other  speakers  were 
Mr.  Alfred  Hertz,  Mr.  Ray  Brown,  Miss 
Marie  Withrow,  Mr.  Edwin  Le  Mare,  Poto- 
novo  the  Italian  sculptor,  and  Thomas  Nunan. 

Mr.  Godowsky  then  favored  the  guests  by 
playing  from  his  compositions  "Miniatures," 
which  are  duets  and  in  two  sections.  Mr. 
Kruger  played  the  first  section  with  Mr.  Go- 
dowsky and  Mr.  Seligman  the  second  section 
with  the  great  pianist.  Before  the  banquet 
the  "Star-Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  under 
the  leadership  of  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  di- 
rector of  music  of  the  public  schools. 


Lectures  by  Sidney  Coryn. 
Sidney    Coryn   will   lecture   on    the   military 
events  of  the  week  in  Room  261  of  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  on  Friday  evening  at  8:15. 


Norwegian  government  experimenters  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  bread  containing 
20  per  cent,  of  fish. 


The  commander  of  a  submarine  must  lie  in 
wait  for  his  quarry  with  the  nose  of  his  boat 
pointing  in  the  direction  where  he  expects  the 
enemy's  vessel  to  pass.  Then  he  has  to  esti- 
mate the  speed  of  the  approaching  ship  and 
her  distance  and  to  fire  the  torpedo  at  the 
point  where  he  calculates  she  will  have  ar- 
rived when  the  torpedo  has  finished  its  run. 
A  naval  officer  says:  "If  any  one  wishes  to 
appreciate  some  of  the  difficulties  of  subma- 
rine work  let  him  sit  down  under  a  chart 
of  any  portion  of  the  seas — say  the  English 
Channel — suspended  from  the  ceiling ;  let  him 
punch  a  hole  through  it,  and  above  the  hole 
place  a  piece  of  looking  glass  inclined  at  45 
degrees.  Let  him  further  imagine  his  chair 
and  glass  moving  sideways  as  the  effect  of 
tide.  Let  him  occasionally  fill  the  room  with 
steam  to  represent  mist.  Let  him  finally 
crumple  the  chart  into  ridges  to  represent  the 
waves  and  then  try  to  carry  out  the  man- 
oeuvres that  look  so  simple  when  the  chart 
is  spread  out  on  the  table  and  looked  down 
upon  in  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  well-lit  room." 


The  Hungarian  State  Railways  intend  to 
establish  a  new  locomotive  factory.  They 
already  possess  one  at  Budapest,  capable  of 
turning  out  some  300  locomotives"  a  year.  As 
the  Hungarian  state  owns  suitable  iron  works, 
a  large  new  factory  will  add  considerably  to 
its  output  and  its  power  to  compete  in  ex- 
porting, especially  to  the  Balkans. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 

of  Mrs.  Randall-MacI ver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


CUT    THIS     OUT   ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with,  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL.  CO. 
Beaumont.  Texas 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


An  Oriental  Contrast. 
Whenever  I  hear  questioned  the  advan- 
tages of  British  rule  in  India  I  recall  an  ex- 
perience (writes  Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  in 
the  Century  Magazine).  Years  ago  I  crossed 
Persia.  It  was  a  country  of  glorious  history, 
but  seemed  to  have  sunk  to  a  state  of  repel- 
lent senility.  It  was  as  though  a  curse  had 
fallen  upon  the  land.  The  people  were  miser- 
able and  ill-kempt.  Modern  architecture  was 
debased.  The  famous  cities  of  Teheran. 
Isphaphan,  and  Shiraz  had  relics  of  past 
greatness,  but  they  accentuated  the  sordidness 
of  the  present.  There  were  no  roads  of 
merit ;  there  were  no  railways  whatever.  In 
all  my  wanderings  in  over  half  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent countries  there  was  no  region  so 
wretchedly  slothful  and  degraded  as  the  land 
of  the  Shah.  Then,  as  passing  through  a 
door,  I  entered  India.  It  was  a  neighboring 
Eastern  country,  and  many  of  the  people  were 
of  the  same  race  and  the  same  Mohammedan 
faith;  yet  what  a  contrast!  Great  thriving 
commercial  cities  like  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and 
Madras;  a  fine  transcontinental  railway  sys- 
tem ;  excellent  roads  everywhere ;  areas  of 
great  industrial  activity ;  all  the  towns  well 
kept  and  decorated  with  exquisite  gardens; 
on  all  sides  an  atmosphere  of  modernism, 
of  stable  government,  of  progress.  I  do  not 
desire  to  make  the  comparison  too  marked, 
but  I  have  often  wondered  whether  Persia 
would  have  been  as  prosperous  as  India  if  the 
British  had  ruled  it,  and  whether  India  would 
have  degenerated  to  the  position  of  Persia  if 
left    to    itself. 


The  New  York  Bible  Society  recently  gave 
an  order  for  a  third  100,000  New  Testaments 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  and  also  has  ordered 
300,000  gospels   for  general  distribution. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hot 
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fcsAijjeks 

k         An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 
headquarters  for 

flan  Franciscans 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
fice-Pit*.  ud  Muasim  Director 


Luncheon  at  Sixty  Cents 
prepared  with  great  care 
to  meet  your   most   ex- 

acting midday   require- 
ments   at   the    Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  Market   and 
Eighth. 

August  31,  191S. 
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Down  the  Peninsula 

SACRIFICE 

Due  to  stress  of  war  conditions  the  owner  of  a 
beautiful  oak  covered  property  in  Menlo  Park  is 
forced  to  sell  same  for  just  what  is  owing.  Fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Sizes  from  one-half  acre  to 
ten  acres.    Send  for  map  and  price  list. 

GEORGE  H.  IRVING  CO. 

First  National  Bank  Building 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts   of   absent   Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bright  Bruce,  who  ar- 
rived last  week  from  New  York,  left  for  their 
home  in  the  Orient  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  returned  Friday  to  San 
Francisco,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in 
the  East.  Mrs.  Sharon  will  remain  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  a  few  days  before  leaving  for  Menlo 
Park,  where  she  will  reopen  her  country  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  San  Pedro  and  are  guests  of  the 
latter's  mother,  Mrs.  Stetson  Winslow,  at  her  home 
on    Pacific    Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Storey  arrived  several  days 
ago  from  her  home  in  Chicago  and  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  at  their  residence 
on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Robert  Holmes  has  returned  to  his  home 
in   Sausalito   from   a  brief  visit  to   St.    Louis. 

Mrs.  William  Parrott,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Sherwood  Hopkins,  at  her  apart- 
ments on  Jackson  Street,  has  gone  to  San  Mateo 
to  visit  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Parrott. 

Mrs.  I.  Walton  Thorne  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  home  on  Broderick  Street  from  a  sojourn 
at    -•Etna    Springs. 

Mr.  Edgar  Van  Bergen,  Mr.  Challen  Parker, 
and  Mr.  Frederick  Sherman  are  spending  several 
weeks   in   Montana  on  a  fishing  trip. 

Mrs.  Frank  Judge  and  Miss  Mary  Woodward 
have  gone  to  Del  Monte  for  the  golf  tournament, 
where  they  will  be  joined  by  Miss  Catherine  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett  will  return  to  San  Francisco  next  week, 
after  a  prolonged  visit  in  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Clark,  Jr.,  has  left  for  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland,  where  Lieutenant  Clark,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  recently  ordered  for  duty. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling,  who  recently  has  taken 
apartments  at  the  Hillcrest,  will  return  next  week 
for  a   brief  visit  to   her  home  in   Monterey. 

Mrs.  Harold  Law  has  left  for  Del  Monte,  where 
she  has  joined  her  sister,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins. 
Mrs.  Law  will  remain  at  Del  Monte  until  the 
close   of   the   golf  tournament. 

Mr.  Maurice  Heckscher  left  Thursday  for  New 
York,   after  a  brief  visit  in   San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kendall,  who  have  been 
visiting  at  Tahoe,  returned  last  week  to  their  home 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Eleanor  Morgan,  returned  last  week  to  their  home 
on  Washington  Street  from  a  sojourn  at  Del 
Monte. 

Major  Archibald  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  in 
Washington  last  week  from  France  and  is  the 
guest  of  his  parents,  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  at  their  home  in  the  national 
capital- 
Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Oakland  from  a  visit  with  Mrs.  William  Hen- 
shaw  at  her  home  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Ehrman  returned  recently 
to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to 
Tallac. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  has  arrived  in  Arcadia, 
Florida,  where  she  is  visiting  her  son-in-law  and 
daughter,  Lieutenant  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Sloss.  Before  returning  to  California  Mrs.  Kosh- 
land will  go  north  to  visit  her  sons,  Captain 
Robert  Koshland,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  at  Camp 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  Lieutenant  Daniel  Kosh- 
land, U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  at  Governor's 
Island. 

Major  Edmund  Hodson  of  the  British  army, 
who  has  been  stationed  here  for  several  weeks, 
has  left  for  Camp  Devens,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  has  been  appointed  as  instructor. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  returned  recently  from 
Feather  River  Inn,  where  she  enjoyed  a  visit  of 
several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Broderick  Street  from  a  trip  to 
Lake    Tahoe. 

Miss  Lillian  Hopkins,  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood  Hopkins,  is  passing  a  few  days  at  Boca 
in   the  High    Sierras. 

Miss  Isabelle  Bishop,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Bishop,  is  visiting  in  Menlo  Park  as 
the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle 
and  Miss  Frances  Pringle.  Mr.  Hall  Bishop,  who 
also  arrived  recently  from  Santa  Barbara,  is  visit- 
ing Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  Crimmins  and  her  sons 
at  their  home  on  Vallejo    Street. 

Captain  Purcell  Jones  left  recently  for  Carmel, 
where    he    will    spend    several    weeks. 

Lieutenant  Lansing  Tevis,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Mon- 
day for  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  has  been  ordered 
for  station.  The  army  officer  has  been  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  on  furlough  and  was  the  guest 
of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Tevis,  at 
their  home  on  Gough  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Drake  and  Mrs.  Mary  Longstreet 
left  Wednesday  for  Los  Angeles,  after  a  visit  of 
several    weeks    in    San    Francisco. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  and  Miss  Dorothea  Coon 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  in 
Saratoga. 

Miss  Lota  Robinson  is  visiting  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam  Graham. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.     Edward     Clark    of    New     York 


and  their  daughter.  Mrs.  Howard  Park,  left  last 
week  for  the  East,  where  they  will  remain  in- 
definitely, after  having  passed  several  months  in 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  have  returned  from 
their  wedding  trip  and  are  guests  at  the  Bui- 
lingame   Country    Club. 

Mr.  Leon  Walker  left  last  week  for  Washing- 
ton, after  a  visit  of  several  months  in  San  Fran- 
cisco with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker.  During  his  sojourn  in  Washington  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  the  guest  of  Mr.  Charles  Page". 
Ensign  Charles  Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  con- 
cluded their  wedding  trip  and  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment in  San  Diego,  where  the  former  is  sta- 
tioned. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  enjoyed  a  brief  visit  last 
week  with  Miss  Jean  Ward  at  her  home  in  Belve- 
dere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  Rives  and  Mrs.  John  Ed- 
ward Beale,  who  recently  passed  several  days  at 
Tahoe,  returned  the  close  o  f  the  week  to  their 
homes   in  Santa  Barbara. 

Lieutenant  Walter  Bentley,  U.  S.  A.,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Bentley,  has  arrived  in 
New  York,  where  he  will  be  on  furlough  for 
several  days.  Mrs.  Walter  Bentley  left  recently 
for    the    East   to    join    Lieutenant    Bentley. 

Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Trufant,  Jr.,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul  has  just  been 
announced,  is  visiting  in  San  Francisco  from  his 
home  in  New  Orleans  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  von  Phul  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacber  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  trip 
through    Canada. 

Miss  Cora  Smith  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  visit  in  Washington  with  her  brother, 
Lieutenant    Felix    Smith,    U.    S.    A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  V.  Saunders,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  in  Palo  Alto,  will  re- 
turn to  their  home  on  Spruce  Street  about  Sep- 
tember   1st. 

Dean  Wilmer  Gresham  and  Mrs.  Gresham  have 
returned  to  the  city,  after  several  weeks  spent 
in  the  Sierras. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Belmont,  Long 
Beach;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lawrence,  San  Jose; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Gilmer,  San  Diego;  Mr. 
George  M.  Mann,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  T.  F.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mrs.  McCarthy,  his  mother,  Lincoln, 
NebrasKa;  Mr.  P.  A.  Wiley,  Fort  Worth,  Texas; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Phelps,  Joplin,  Missouri;  Mr.  G.  J. 
Meyer,  Java. 

«,«.». 


The  Holy  Land  has  become  a  stamp-issuing 
country.  For  use  by  persons  employing  the 
mail  system  which  the  British,  represented 
by  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force,  has  es- 
tablished, a  frankling  label  of  special  design 
has  been  put  forth.  The  letters  E.  E.  F.  ap- 
pear at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom ;  the  words 
"one  piastre"  are  at  the  left  in  English,  and 
at  the  right  in  Arabic ;  in  the  centre  appear 
the  words  "postage  prepaid"  once  in  each  lan- 
guage ;  and  the  figure  1  is  in  each  corner, 
either  in  English  or  Arabic.  The  stamp  has 
appeared  in  ultra-marine  and  in  dark  blue, 
and  has  been  surcharged  with  a  new  value, 
5  millieme,  which  is  half  of  one  piastre. 
Thus  three  varities  already  have  appeared, 
and  others  are  contemplated. 


The  Colorado  School  of  Mines  has  placed 
five  scholarships  at  the  disposal  of  the  Colo- 
rado Labor  Educational  Association,  which 
was  formed  last  year  by  the  Colorado  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  Through  the  educa- 
tional association  organized  labor  in  the  state 
is  arranging  to  pay  the  college  tuition  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  will  be  expected 
to  return  the  amount  required  after  they  have 
graduated. 


Grease  turned  into  sewers  by  wool-washing 
plants  is  recovered  by  the  English  city  of  Bir- 
mingham at  its  sewage  plant  and  converted 
into   a  profitable  by-product. 


BRITISH  ARE  GRITTY. 

The  steadiness  of  the  Briiisher  continues  to 
win  my  admiration  as  I  travel  about  over  his 
domain  seeing  his  everyday  life  under  all 
sorts  of  circumstances  and  conditions.  I  have 
seen  the  children  at  play  in  the  streets.  I 
have  seen  them  in  the  quiet  of  their  homes, 
and  in  the  underground  stations  in  London 
seeking  shelter  with  their  mothers  from  the 
terrible  air  raids  that  have  something  of  the 
characteristics  of  lightning — few  bolts,  fewer 
hits,  but  complete  demolition  whenever  and 
whatever  they  hit  (says  an  American  corre- 
spondent in  the  Northwestern  Christian  Ad- 
vocate). I  have  studied  the  British  woman  in 
the  midst  of  domestic  cares,  in  the  ammuni- 
tion shops,  and  in  public  service  in  connection 
with  all  kinds  of  transportation.  And  the 
male  of  the  species  I  have  watched  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  foreign  office,  in 
business,  in  military  and  naval  service,  as  a 
raw  recruit,  as  a  wounded  veteran,  in  high 
command,  and  under  rigid  discipline.  All  of 
them  (every  man,  woman,  and  child  without 
exception,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes) 
manifest  an  inner  serenity,  an  unconscious 
self-control,  a  sublime  confidence  that  com- 
pels one's  admiration  and  renews  one's  own 
faith  in  their  indomitable  spirit.  You  find  it 
wherever  you  go  and  in  whatever  direction 
you  look. 

All  this  is  particularly  true  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation  in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  measure  it  in  less  than  a  month's  time. 
There  are  fewer  meetings,  no  doubt,  the  ab- 
sence of  young  men  from  the  service  is  of 
course  painfully  evident,  and  organizations 
for  regular  religious  work  of  all  kinds  are 
short-handed,  but  the  work  itself  is  not  al- 
lowed to  slacken,  and  treasuries  are  kept  full 
in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  drain  on  the 
purse  caused  by  war  conditions.  I  hear  not 
the  slightest  note  of  discouragement  or  weari- 
ness, no  moaning,  or  bitterness  among  church 
people.  It  is  a  wonderful  record  after  nearly 
four  years  of  such  fiery  testing. 

But  because  the  Britisher  will  not  show 
it,  do  not  think  that  he  has  no  capacity  for 
deep  feeling.  I  heard  a  high  officer  of  the 
finest  grain  and  great  self-possession  say 
calmly  and  deliberately  that  he  could  never 
again,  as  long  as  he  lived,  shake  hands  with 
a  German.  He  was  a  deeply  religious  man 
both  technically  and  vitally,  and  his  reason 
for  taking  such  a  position  was  based  entirely 
on  spiritual  considerations.  And  an  Ameri- 
can Episcopalian  minister  who  was  partici- 
pating in  the  conversation  approved  the  of- 
ficer's attitude  heartily. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  paragraphs  I 
have  spent  days  with  the  British  soldier  along 
the  battle  line  of  the  western  front.  After 
taking  tea  with  a  general  in  his  dugout  in  the 
midst  of  the  awful  desolation  beyond  Ypres, 
and  after  crawling  into  a  half-demolished 
"pillbox"  of  German  construction  (now  used 
by  his  enemies  for  shelter  from  miscellane- 
ous bombs)  to  hold  conversation  with  a  couple 
of  "Tommies,"  and  after  watching  the  British 
soldier  in  all  kinds  of  active  service,  I  am 
bound  to  declare  that  he  seems  even  more  im- 
perturbable than  the  Englishman  at  home. 
Whether  he  is  in  the  most  advanced  dressing 
station  at  Zonnebeke  giving  the  wounded  first- 
aid  treatment,  or  standing  by  his  battery  under 
a  camouflage  screen  ready  at  any  moment  to 
fire,  or  building  roads  to  the  tune  of  resound- 
ing guns,  or  digging  a  new  trench  in  a  field 
of  mud  filled  with  the  dead  and  every  con- 
ceivable sort  of  military  wreckage  (and  I  have 
seen  him  under  all  these  and  many  other 
trying  conditions),  he  is  apparently  as  uncon- 
cerned as  when  you  see  him  in  London,  saun- 


tering down  Piccadilly  Circus.  In  fact,  it  is 
proverbial  among  war  correspondents  that  the 
further  you  get  away  from  London  and  the 
nearer  the  fighting  line  you  approach,  the  less 
you  see  of  excited  belligerency.  In  the  midst 
of  a  most  desolate  and  loathsome  landscape 
of  Flanders  mud,  just  behind  the  trenches, 
in  a  little  improvised  shelter  that  would  never 
be  noticed  by  a  shell  or  a  bomb  making  a  di- 
rect hit,  with  the  big  guns  booming  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  I  saw  Tommy  Atkins  singing 
a  lively  ditty  and  chaffing  his  comrades  over 
losing  their  foothold  in  the  slippery  ooze. 
Can  you  beat  it?  For  nearly  four  years  the 
Germans  have  been  trying  to,  and  they  have 
not  yet  found  out  how  to  do  it. 


Brenton  Reef  lightship,  off  the  Rhode  Island 
shore,  has  a  long  record  of  a  seagull  which 
visited  the  ship  at  intervals.  The  gull  was 
first  noticed  and  fed  in  the  fall  of  1872  and 
each  year  he  brought  back  his  family  from 
the  Far  North  to  the  home  of  his  friends  at 
the  Brenton  Reef.  When  first  noticed  Dick 
was  a  full-grown  bird.  The  bird  disappeared 
in  1896,  which  would  indicate  the  life  of  a 
gull  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
keeper  of  the  light  kept  a  record  of  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  Dick.  For  the  five  years 
previous  to  his  final  departure  his  arrivals 
were:  October  12,  1891;  September  28,  1892; 
October  7,  1893 ;  October  2,  1894,  and  October 
2,  1895.  His  dates  of  departure  were  April  6, 
1892;  April  7,  1893;  April  5,  1894;  April  6, 
1895,  and  April  7,  1896. 


Canton  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  China. 
According  to  Chinese  tradition,  it  was  in  ex- 
istence more  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
when  it  was  visited  by  five  deified  beings, 
each  mounted  on  a  huge  ram  and  carrying  an 
ear  of  corn,  who  pronounced  their  blessing 
on  the  spot  and  prayed  that  no  famine  should 
ever  visit  it.  Because  of  this  the  city  is  some- 
times referred  to  in  Chinese  classics  as  the 
"City  of  Rams"  or  the  "City  of  Genii  or 
Angels." 


Speaking  of  the  adoption  of  foreign  words 
into  the  English  language,  the  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  notes  for  the 
benefit  of  purists  that  "gradually  our  language 
is  simplified.  The  chauffeur  becomes  a  driver, 
the  aviator  becomes  an  airman,  the  hydro- 
aeroplane becomes  a  seaplane,  and  nobody's 
ashamed  to  use  English  in  ordering  a  small 
cup  of  coffee." 
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THE  ALLEGED   HUMORISTS. 

i, Now   we'll   go  back   to   the 

dock  and  tic  up.  Miss  Oldbud—Vm  yours. 
Charlie.      But   it's   so   sudden. — Toun    Topics. 

Canvasser— What  party,  Mrs.  O'Grady, 
does  vour  husband  belong  to  ?  Mrs.  O'Grady 
—I'm  the  party.  What  about  ltf—Nev>  York 
Globe. 

p0sl There's       a       mistake       somewhere. 

Parker—  How  so?  Post— Only  364  charities 
have  asked  me  for  one  day's  income. — Toarn 
Topics. 

Caplainess— And  what,  Mme.  Majoress. 
shall  I  seize  when  we  attack  the  city? 
Majoress — Anything  of  millinery"  value. — 
Tou-n    Topics. 

"What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  end  of 
the  woman  question?"  "There  won't  be  am- 
end. They'll  always  be  asking  them." — Bal- 
timore American. 

Mrs.  Dick — I  wonder  how  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  manage  to  get  their  clothes  dry  when 
they  wash  them.  Mrs.  Slick  (cheerfully)— 
I  suppose  they  hang  them  on  their  firing-line. 
— Tou-n  Topics. 

"Now,  who  was  it  that  was  not  glad  when 
the  prodigal  son  returned  home?"  asked  the 
teacher,  expecting  to  hear  the  reply,  "The 
elder  brother."     Instantly   a   little  hand   went 
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up,  and  the  teacher  asked:  "Who  was  it. 
Tony?"  "It  was  the  calf,"  came  the  confident 
answer. — Tid-Bits. 

Artist — Sir.  I  will  make  you  a  speaking 
likeness  of  your  wife.  Patron— <t  wouldn't 
be  a  likeness  if  you  didn't.— Baltimore  Ameri- 
can. 

Barber— Your  hair  is  getting  very  thin,  sir. 
Customer — Yes.  I  treated  it  for  a  month  with 
anti-fat,  thinking  it  was  hair  restorer. — 
Boston    Transcript. 

Eobbie's  mother  had  just  taken  out  her 
winter  garments.  "Ma,"  said  Bobbie,  "whar 
did  the  moths  live  on  before  Adam  and  Eve 
wore  clothes?" — Au-gzean. 

"I  hear  that  you  said  I  was  the  biggest  fool 
in  town."  "No,  sir,  I  did  not.  I  do  not  con- 
sider you  capable  of  taking  first  rank  in  any- 
thing."— Boston    Transcript. 

"Don't  you  ever  change  your  mind  about 
anything?"  "Not  often,  now.  I've  found  that 
I  am  just  as  liable  to  be  wrong  the  second 
time  as  the  first." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Have  you  got  a  second-hand  car,  as  good 
as  new,  for  about  one-quarter  what  a  new  car 
would  cost?"  "Yes'm,  we've  got  just  the 
one  you  want.  It's  being  towed  in  now." — 
Life. 

"There  are  some  queer  ways  about  building 
operations."  "How  do  you  mean?"  "When 
a  man  wants  to  expand  his  building  for  busi- 
ness reasons  he  calls  in  a  contractor."-— Balti- 
more American. 

Flatbush — So  he's  taken  a  house  in  the 
country  ?  Bensonhurst — Yes ;  and  he  says 
thev  have  running  water  in  every'  room." 
"Not  in  the  garret?"  "Oh,  yes;  the  roof 
leaks." — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"I'm  puzzled.  My  boy  writes  me  from 
England  that  he's  lost  twenty  pounds."  "Get- 
ting thin,  eh  ?"  "That's  what  worries  me.  I 
don't  know  whether  he's  referring  to  weight 
or    money." — Detroit    Free    Press. 

IVillis — How  do  you  like  army  life?  Quite 
a  number  of  new  turns  for  a  fellow  to  get 
used  to,  I  suppose.  Gillis — You  bet.  At 
night  you  turn  in,  and  just  as  you  are  about 
to  turn  over  somebody  turns  up  and  says, 
"Turn    out." — Life. 

".Vow,  Lieutenant  Tompkins."  said  the  gen- 
eral, "you  have  the  battalion  in  quarter  col- 
umn, facing  south — how  would  you  get  it  into 
line,  in  the  quickest  possible  way,  facing 
northeast?"     "Well,   sir,"   said  the  lieutenant. 
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after  a  moment's  fruitless  consideration,  "do 
you  know,  that's  what  I've  often  wondered." 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"You  men  make  a  lot  of  work."  "What  is 
the  matter,  love?"  "You  keep  me  busy  sewing 
buttons  on  your  vest."  "Well.  dear,  you  feed 
me  so  well,"  was  the  diplomatic  husband's  re- 
sponse.— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Yeast — So  you've  been  back  to  your  old 
home  town,  have  you  ?  Crimsonbeak — I  cer- 
tainly have.  Yeast — And  did  anybody  recog- 
nize you  ?  Crimsonbeak — I  should  say  so. 
Everybody  I  owed  money  recognized  me  in- 
stantly. Yeast — Only  those  recognized  you? 
Crimsonbeak — Only  those  ?     Say.  I  owed  every- 


body  in    town    when 
man. 


left. — Yonkers   States- 


"Some  of  you  men  who  play  poker  day 
and  night  ought  to  be  taken  for  loafing." 
"Playin"  poker  at  Crimson  Gulch,"  answered 
Three-finger  Sam  thoughtfully,  "may  be  non- 
essential. But  if  you  perteck  your  interests 
it  aim  loafin*. — Washington  Star. 

Sympathetic  Old  Lady  (to  convict) — Ah, 
my  unfortunate  friend,  your  fate  is  indeed  a 
hard  one  ;  and,  as  she  thinks  of  you  here  in 
this  dreadful  place,  how  your  wife  must 
suffer!  Convict  (very  much  affected) — 
Yes'm.  and  there  are  two  of  'em,  mum.  I'm 
here    for    bigamy. — Tid-Bits. 
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A  Nation  Reborn. 

The  recognition  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  by 
America,  England,  France,  and  Italy  means  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Henceforth  Bohemia  be- 
comes a  nation,"  after  three  centuries  of  subjugation  to 
Austria.  Prague  was  taken  by  Tilly  in  1620,  and  the 
last  Queen  of  Bohemia  was  the  mother  of  Rupert  of 
the  Rhine,  the  nephew  of  Charles  I  of  England. 

It  is  a  curiosity  of  the  German  mind  that  it  can  learn 
everything  except  virtue  and  the  wisdom  that  comes 
from  virtue.  Austria  might  so  easily  have  conciliated 
Bohemia  and  the  Slavs  just  as  Germany  might  have 
conciliated  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  and  won  their  sym- 
pathy and  support.  But  the  German  mind  can  not 
conceive  of  conciliation.  An  obedience  that  is  not  based 
upon  terror  is  incomprehensible  to  it.  Xational  con- 
tact with  Germanism  implies  a  horror  of  Germanism. 
Austria  for  three  hundred  years  has  had  Bohemia  in 
the  hollow  of  her  hand.  She  could  have  welded  it  into 
her  empire.  She  could  have  made  the  Slav  peoples  the 
bulwark  of  her  power.  Xow  she  is  reaping  the  seed 
that  she  sowed.  Pitted  against  the  armies  of  Russia, 
her  Bohemian  soldiers  deserted  at  every  opportunity. 
Whole  divisions  of  them  crossed  to  the  Russian  lines 
and  either  joined  the  Russian  army  or  went  willingly 


into  a  nominal  captivity.  Xow  the  oppressed  Bo- 
hemians, after  three  hundred  years,  have  broken  the 
Austrian  Empire  into  pieces.  They  bid  fair  to  break 
into  pieces  the  German  power  in  Russia.  They  have 
snatched  Siberia  from  the  invader  and  they  have  at- 
tracted many  Allied  armies  to  their  aid.  And,  best  of 
all,  they  have  secured  the  independence  of  their  country 
and  a  place  for  that  country  at  all  peace  conferences 
and  in  the  councils  of  their  allies.  Surely  an  historical 
Xemesis  never  showed  itself  in  a  more  spectacular  way. 
Xo  wonder  Germany  is  angry.  She  does  not  under- 
stand a  recognition  of  "rebels." 


The  Primary  Election  and  Its  Results. 

As  a  result  of  the  primary  election  Governor 
Stephens  has  secured  the  Republican  nomination  for 
chief  executive  and  the  Progressive  and  Prohibition 
nominations  as  well.  The  last  two,  however,  are  neg- 
ligible. Contemplating  the  personnel  of  the  opposing 
candidates  the  choice  of  the  electors  was  not  unwise. 
Governor  Stephens'  slogan  was:  "Lincoln  says.  'Don't 
swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.'  "  This  by 
interpretation  really  meant:  it  is  better  to  "bear  those 
ills  we  have  than  to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of," 
and  the  voters  concurred  in  this  view.  Xot  unwisely, 
we  have  said,  for  while  Governor  Stephens  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  his  one  formidable  opponent.  Mayor 
Rolph.  would  have  given  us  much  to  be  deplored. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Heney  placed  his  pretensions  to 
preferment  before  the  Democratic  and  Progressive 
parties,  with  each  of  which,  as  well  as  with  every 
other,  he  has  been  united  in  complacent  membership. 
He  was  decisively  repudiated  by  both,  the  Progres- 
sive nomination  going  to  Governor  Stephens,  the  Dem- 
ocratic to  Mayor  Rolph,  a  Republican.  Mr.  Heney  put 
himself  forth  as  being  President  Wilson's  candidate, 
and  while  this  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  other  Demo- 
cratic candidates,  it  drew  color  from  the  activities  of 
the  Democratic  Federal  Brigade,  from  an  open  letter 
of  advocacy  by  the  California  Administration  senator, 
Phelan,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  President  gave  him 
the  spotlight  as  attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  the  matter  of  the  packers'  investigation. 
In  passing  it  may  be  said  that  all  he  seems  to  have  done 
in  the  last  mentioned  matter  was  to  make  an  abortive 
effort  to  seize  the  private  papers  of  the  packing  in- 
dustries by  the  strong-arm  method  which  complacent 
local  courts  made  successful  in  the  graft  prosecutions, 
but  which  was  promptly  discredited  and  suppressed  by 
the  Federal  tribunals.  Xevertheless  Mr.  Heney.  after 
the  manner  of  politicians  of  his  calibre,  promptly 
hitched  his  go-cart  to  the  high-powered  presidential 
automobile  and  expected  thereby  to  be  pulled  to  suc- 
cess. He  even  thought  he  had  achieved  it  and  the  day 
after  election,  before  the  returns  were  in,  declared: 
"I  am  deeply  grateful  for  this  result ;  for  I  take  it  as  an 
endorsement  of  President  Wilson."  But  the  Demo- 
cratic party  gave  its  nomination,  as  we  have  said,  to 
Mayor  Rolph,  a  Republican.  From  Mr.  Heney's  point 
of  view  here  is  a  distinct  and  offensive  repudiation  of 
the  President,  since  the  Democrats  nominated  a  Re- 
publican in  preference  to  the  Democrat  of  the  Presi- 
dent's selection.  But.  of  course,  this  is  not  the  fact. 
Xeither  the  President  nor  the  Democratic  party  can 
be  held  responsible  for  the  use  which  any  cheap 
politician  may  make  of  their  names.  The  repudiation 
by  the  Democratic  party  was  a  distinct  repudiation  of 
Heney  and  Heneyism,  and  to  a  lesser,  but  still  to  a 
marked  extent,   of   Senator   Phelan. 

Mayor  Rolph's  vote  was  phenomenal.  He  was  late 
in  entering  the  campaign.  He  sought  both  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  nominations.  He  missed  the 
former  under  circumstances  that  caused  many  thousands 
of  people  to  gasp  in  dread  and  he  won  the  latter  by  a 
vote  equaling  if  not  exceeding  that  of  all  other  Demo- 


cratic candidates.  His  vote  in  the  two  great  parties 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  Governor  Stephens,  though  in 
fairness  it  should  be  added  that  many  Republicans, 
whose  ballots  in  the  general  election  will  be  cast  for 
Stephens,  voted  at  the  primary  for  minor  candidates 
and  that  Governor  Stephens  himself  did  not  contend 
for  the  Democratic  nomination.  Xevertheless  Mayor 
Rolph's  strength  compels  attention,  as  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  his  name  will  appear  on  the  No- 
vember ballot.  His  elements  of  strength  have  never 
been  in  doubt,  only  their  potency  has  been  in  question. 
They  are  the  support  of  Senator  Johnson,  of  the  co- 
administration, of  organized  labor,  of  anti-prohibition- 
ists, and  his  personal  wealth  and  attractiveness.  A  for- 
midable array  surely. 

"Some  reason  to  believe  the  mayors  name  will  ap- 
pear on  the  Xovember  ballot."  we  have  said;  but  as 
he  fairly  won  the  Democratic  nomination  it  is  a  most 
natural  question  to  ask  why  there  should  be  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it.  The  doubt  springs  from  the  language 
of  our  amazing  primary  election  law.  For  an  educa- 
tional warning  as  to  how  not  to  make  laws  the  pro- 
vision bearing  on  the  matter  is  quoted: 

And  provided,  further,  that  no  candidate  for  a  nomination 
for  other  than  a  judicial,  school,  county,  township,  or  munici- 
pal office  who  fails  to  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes 
for  the  nomination  of  the  political  party  with  which  he  was 
affiliated  thirty-five  days  before  the  date  of  the  primary  elec- 
tion, as  ascertained  by  the  secretary  of  state  from  the  affidavit 
of  registration  in  the  office  of  the  county  clerk  of  the  county 
in  which  such  candidate  resides,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  the 
candidate  of  any  other  political  party.     (Sec.  23.) 

Another  section  (25)  declares  that  when  a  vacancy 
has  resulted  under  the  circumstances  quoted  that  va- 
cancy shall  not  be  filled:  while  still  another  (5)  forbids 
a  defeated  candidate  from  seeking  election  by  petition. 

That  is  all.  The  rest  is  left  in  the  lap  of  the 
gods,  here  represented  by  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Briefly  the  situation  then  is  this: 
The  Stephens  advocates  insist  that  as  Rolph  won 
the  Democratic  nomination  and  by  force  of  law 
can  not  take  it,  there  is  no  Democratic  nominee 
whose  name  can  go  on  the  Xovember  ballot;  the 
Heney  advocates  urge  that  Rolph's  disqualification  as 
the  Democratic  nominee  passes  the  nomination  on  to 
Heney;  while  the  Rolph  legal  staff  is  equally  certain 
that  the  law  is  unconstitutional  and  that  the  mayor's 
name  should  and  will  appear  on  the  Xovember  ballot 
as  the  lawfully  elected  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Here  surely  in  the  language  of  Sir  Lucius 
O'T  rigger  is  "a  very  pretty  quarrel."  The  primarv  law 
is  silent  on  all  these  questions,  and  doubtless  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  called  on  to  answer  them.  Of 
course  it  is  the  province  of  most  American  newspapers 
to  answer  such  questions  in  advance  of  the  judiciarv, 
thus  gently  but  firmly  directing  the  courts  along  the 
one  true  path,  and  to  a  certainty  this  will  be  done. 
Xot  denying  its  own  editorial  omniscience,  the  Argo- 
naut, however,  will  content  itself  with  outlining  what 
it  believes  to  be  the  essentials  of  the  controversy. 

Unquestionably  under  the  plain  letter  and  meaning  of 
these  laws  not  only  are  Rolph  and  Heney  debarred 
from  the  nomination,  but  the  Democratic  party  can  not 
fill  the  vacancy  thus  resulting.  It  is  a  humorous  aspect 
of  the  situation  that  this  provision  of  the  law  was  de- 
liberately framed  by  a  Democratic  Solon  who  is  now 
elaborately  expounding  what  he  meant  and  did  not 
mean,  while  the  mayor  is  loudly  commended  for  having 
"killed  off"  himself  as  well  as  Mr.  Heney  with  one 
deadly  stroke. 

Therefore  to  give,  either  candidate   a   place  on   the 
ballot  requires  a  preliminary  judicial  declaration  that 
Sections  23  and  25.  one  or  both,  are  unconstitutional. 
Only  thus  can  the  door  be  opened  to  either.    I 
23  is  invalid  then  Rolph  becomes  the  Dcmocr; 
date.     If  Section  23  is  constitutional   Rolph   i 
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nated.  If  Section  23  is  constitutional  and  Section  25 
unconstitutional,  then  only  will  the  Heney  cause  have 
any  ground  for  argument. 

What,  then,  are  the  moving  consideration  against  and 
for  the  constitutionality  of  these  sections?  As  against 
their  legality  it  is  said  that  our  form  of  government 
and  its  safe  continuance  rest  upon  the  activities  of 
organized  and  opposing  political  parties.  Recognizing 
this,  California  has  passed  laws  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  these  parties  in  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 
their  candidates.  In  conformity  with  those  laws  the 
Democratic  party  has  selected  as  its  candidate  for 
governor  James  Rolph,  registered  as  a  Republican.  Is 
it  in  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  say  that  a  can- 
didate so  selected  as  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  party 
can  not  be  voted  for  because  of  his  registration  in 
another  party?  Is  not  the  provision  quoted  an  un- 
constitutional interference  with  the  right  of  a  political 
party  to  take  into  its  fold  by  endorsement  or  nomi- 
nation any  citizen  possessing  all  other  legal  quali- 
fications? Is  it  not  an  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  become  the  candidate 
of  a  political  party,  if  the  party  deliberately  selects 
him?  Shall  the  registered  wish  and  will  of  a  majority 
or  plurality  of  the  electors  of  a  party  be  disregarded 
when  they  have  presented  for  the  suffrage  of  the  people 
a  qualified  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  of  California? 

But  against  this  it  is  urged  that  in  the  fundamental 
of  the  reasoning  above  advanced,  namely,  that  the  due 
preservation  of  a  political  party's  rights  and  integrity 
is  essential  to  our  form  of  government,  is  found  the 
legality  of  these  sections.  That  they  were  framed  for 
the  protection  of  all  parties  against  the  predatory  in- 
cursions of  political  bushwhackers.  That  such  bush- 
whackers are  looking  simply  to  their  own  preferment 
and  can  never  with  political  honesty  seek  the  nomina- 
tions of  two  or  more  parties  whose  political  tenets  and 
doctrines  are  in  hostility  to  each  other;  that,  spe- 
cifically, to  recognize  Rolph  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
under  the  indicated  circumstances  would  be  to  sanction 
the  intrusion  into  the  councils  of  that  party,  even  to 
the  extent  of  giving  him  a  seat  and  voice  and  vote  in 
the  convention  which  frames  the  party  principles,  of  a 
Republican  whose  political  principles  and  whose  polit- 
ical hopes  are  alike  destructive  of  the  Democratic 
party's  aspirations.  It  is  the  admission  of  the  bee- 
moth  into  the  happy  hive.  That  to  suffer  this  is  to 
countenance  the  wicked  colonization  by  registration  of 
political  parties  by  each  other,  examples  of  which  this 
state  has  had  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  which 
these  laws  were  passed.  While  as  to  the  individual  it  is 
said  that  no  restriction  is  placed  upon  his  preferment 
by  the  party  of  which  he  is  a  member,  that  this  is  all  he 
is  entitled  to,  that  his  candidacy  must  first  be  accepted 
by  his  own  party,  before  his  invasion  of  another  party 
will  be  recognized,  and  that  this  provision  tends  to  most 
desirable   political   regularity. 

But  if  Rolph  is  eliminated  by  a  holding  that  Sec- 
tion 23  is  constitutional  and  that  Section  25  is  uncon- 
stitutional, then  what?  Shall  Heney,  whom  the  electors 
of  the  Democratic  party,  distinctly  repudiated  and  de- 
clared they  did  not  want,  be  given  the  place  on  the 
ballot  which  they  refused  to  give  him?'  Shall  the  court 
make  nominees  of  those  whom  the  party  rejected  or 
shall  the  court  say,  "Your  selection  having  failed,  you 
must  nominate  by  petition"?  These  are  the  problems 
in  outline,  and  assuredly  it  is  "a  very  pretty  quarrel." 


Educated  in  Germany. 

Six  years  ago  an  American  traveler,  describing  his 
European  wanderings,  perpetrated  the  following  sum- 
mary of  conditions  in  France: 

The  world  wonders  at  the  decadence  of  school-beridden 
France,  where  the  boys  are  efFeminized,  the  youth  secularized 
and  the  men  sterilized,  politically  and  patriotically;  France, 
with  its  police  without  power,  its  army  without  patriotism, 
and  its  people  without  influence ;  discorderly  at  home  and 
cringing  abroad  ;  a  nation  owing  its  autonomy,  even,  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  serviceable  as  a  buffer  state. 

The  book  containing  this  precious  piece  of  idiocy 
was  published  in  America  and  was  received  acquies- 
cently and  without  particular  comment. 

The  author  is  probably  heartily .  ashamed  of  himself 

by  *'.iis  time,  and  he  may  even  be  indulging  in  some 

heart  searchings  for  the  causes  of  his  folly.     But  the 

cat  ses  are  quite  easy  to  find.    He  had  been  educated  at 

ierman  university  and  had  learned  to  look  upon  the 

c-step  as  a  mark  of  national  unity  and  progress. 


He  had  been  mesmerized  by  kultttr.     He  did  not  know- 
that  he  was  an  ass. 

It  would  be  just  as  well  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  educational  antecedents  of  a  good  many  people 
who  seem  to  look  upon  the  war  as  an  opportunity  to 
establish  their  own  dubious  schemes  of  reform  and 
progress.  They  may  be  perfectly  loyal.  They  usually 
are.  But  if  they  acquired  their  basic  ideas  in  Germany 
it  is  likely  to  be  a  German  superstructure  that  they  will 
want  to  rear  upon  it.  The  marks  are  often  unmis- 
takable. They  demand  that  we  be  registered  and  enu- 
merated. They  order  us  to  stand  in  line.  We  must 
fill  up  forms  and  hand  them  to  inspectors.  We  must 
all  be  supervised  and  regulated  and  indexed.  All  sorts 
of  admirable  advantages  will  of  course  be  bestowed  by 
a  paternal  government  in  return,  but  the  prerequisite 
is  some  inquisitive  and  accursed  schedule.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton once  said  that  the  darkest  shadow  that  could  fall 
across  the  life  of  any  people  was  cast  by  the  inspector 
and  his  notebook.  This  shadow  is  the  only  light  that 
Germanism  knows.  Whenever  schemes  of  this  sort  are 
presented  for  our  acceptance  let  us  turn  to  "Who's 
Who"  and  see  if  the  author  of  them  was  not  "educated 
in  Germany."  t 

The  Aeroplane  Situation. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  committee  on  the  manu- 
facture and  supply  of  aeroplanes  has  now  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bring  dismay  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  expected  a  speedy  end  to 
the  war  from  the  use  of  this  particular  weapon.  The 
report  occupies  eight  columns  of  small  newspaper  print, 
but  it  is  usefully  summarized  in  a  sort  of  preamble. 
Its  tone  is  one  of  a  studious  moderation  and  of  a  desire 
to  give  credit  wherever  credit  is  due. 

On  June  8,  1917,  says  the  report,  there  was  public 
announcement  of  a  great  fleet  of  25,000  aeroplanes  that 
would  end  the  war  long  before  an  effective  army  could 
be  put  in  the  field.  Six  months  later  Congress  appro- 
priated $640,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  this  programme. 
A  "substantial  part"  of  this  appropriation,  says  the  re- 
port, has  been  "practically  wasted,"  and  a  further 
appropriation  of  $S84,304,75S  must  now  be  made. 

Six  hundred  and  one  De  Haviland  Fours  had  been 
sent  to  France  on  August  1,  1918,  but  only  sixty-seven 
had  reached  the  front  on  July  1st. 

We  have  not  a  single  American-made  plane  of  attack 
upon  the  battlefront. 

We  have  not  developed  and  put  in  quantity  produc- 
tion a  successful  fighting  plane. 

The  Bristol  machine  was  adopted  without  sufficient 
tests  and  put  in  quantity  production.  Over  $6,500,000 
was  expended.  Many  lives  were  lost,  when  the  machine 
was  condemned  and  its  manufacture  discontinued. 

The  Standard  J  training  machine  was  then  put  in 
quantity  production  and  1200  were  manufactured  at  a 
cost  of  $6,000,000.  This  machine  also  was  condemned 
and  placed  in  storage. 

The  Curtiss  Aircraft  Company  then  received  an  order 
for  3000  Spad  machines.  The  Spad  machine  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "fighting  plane  of  the  highest  type."  The 
order  was  canceled  a  month  later  on  the  ground  that 
the  single-seat  fighter  was  absolete.  None  the  less  we 
find  that  six  months  later  the  Curtiss  Company  re- 
ceived another  order  for  one  thousand  single-seat 
lighters,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  American  army  is 
now  using  every  machine  of  this  type  that  it  can  requi- 
sition from  the  French  government,  but  it  has  been  able 
to  obtain  only  about  418  of  them. 

The  cancellation  of  the  Spad  contract  and  the  failure 
of  the  Bristol  left  us  with  no  fighting  planes  except 
the  De  Haviland.  Contracts  for  8500  of  these  were 
issued  and  a  number  were  forwarded  to  France  and 
there  found  to  be  defective  and  work  upon  them  was 
suspended.  The  trouble  was  remedied  to  some  extent 
and  a  squadron  of  eighteen  of  them  has  been  sent  across 
the  German  lines. 

In  October,  1917,  we  were  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary equipment  to  construct  the  Caproni  aeroplane,  an 
admirable  bombing  machine  that  was  approved  by  the 
Italian  and  British  experts.  Italian  engineers  have 
been  in  the  country  since  January,  but  only  one  of 
these  machines  has  been  constructed,  although  "nearly 
a  year  has  elapsed  since  we  might  have  begun  work 
upon  these  machines  and  by  this  time  have  been  in 
quantity  production." 

These  are  the  facts,  and  there  is  no  possible  comment 
that  can  either  add  to  their  gravity  or  take  from  it. 


Mr.  James,  whose  dispatch  is  quoted  by  the  New  York 
Times,  says  "one  thousand  bombing  machines  could 
have  turned  the  tide  of  any  big  battle  in  this  war." 

The  causes  for  this  heart-breaking  situation  are 
tersely  summarized  by  the  Senate  report. 

First  of  all  the  work  was  entrusted  to  persons  who 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

Secondly,  the  manufacturers  subordinated  the  manu- 
facture of  planes  to  trie  Liberty  motor. 

Thirdly,  "we  failed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
adopt  the  common-sense  course  of  reproducing  the 
most  approved  types  of  European  machines  in  as  great 
numbers  as  possible.  This  should  have  been  carried  on 
coincident  with  the  production  of  the-  Liberty  motor. 
This  sound  policy  has  very  recently,  but  after  a  lament- 
able lapse  of  time,  been  adopted." 

But  the  tale,  unfortunately,  is  not  yet  complete. 
Recognizing  that  our  own  production  had  broken  down, 
we  made  contracts  with  the  English  and  the  French 
for  a  supply  of  fighting  planes  on  the  understanding 
that  we  would  furnish  the  materials.  We  failed  to  fur- 
nish the  materials,  and  there  was  also  a  great  increase 
in  German  aerial  activities,  and  therefore  the  contract 
with  the  French  fell  through.  At  the  present  time  our 
aviators  are  using  many  antiquated  machines  discarded 
by  the  French  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They  are  using 
the  Sopwith  machine,  condemned  by  the  French  and 
British  as  unsafe,  for  observation  work.  They  are 
using  a  Spad  two-seater  which  is  "unreliable  and  un- 
satisfactory." None  the  less  and  by  way  of  consola- 
tion we  are  told  that  "it  is  reassuring  to  reflect  that  all 
commands  are  unified  in  France,  with  all  lines  of 
service  under  a  common  protection." 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote 
the  following  from  the  New  York  Times'  report  of  evi- 
dence just  given  by  the  Secretary  of  War  before  the 
Senate  committee : 

Senator  New — Is  it  not  a  matter  of  official  record  in  the 
War  Department  that  there  are  no  American-made  airplanes 
now  in  use  by  our  army  in  France  ? 

Secretary  Baker — It  was,  some  time  ago.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  present  status  is. 

Senator  New — You  are  Secretary  of  War7 

Secretary  Baker — Yes. 

Senator  Nezv — And  that  is  certainly  a  very  important  bu- 
reau of  the  War  Department,  is  it  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker — Obviously. 

Senator  New — Has  there  been  brought  to  your  attention  the 
cablegram  sent  by  General  Pershing,  or  in  his  name,  under 
date  of  lune  26th,  enumerating  a  large  number  of  defects  in 
the  De  Haviland  four  planes,  and  stating  that  the  machines 
of  that  type  already  sent  him  can  not  be  used  in  their  present 
condition  ? 

Secretary  Baker — Yes. 

Senator  New — Are  you  aware  that  a  considerable  number 
of  those  machines  have  been  sent  to  General  Pershing  since 
the  cablegram  was  received  in  which  the  defects  of  which  he 
complains  had  not  been  remedied? 

Secretary  Baker — No,  I  am  not  aware  of  that.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  some  have  been  sent  in  which  some  of  the  defects 
which  he  pointed  out  were  not  remedied,  but  whether  they 
are  identical  with  the  machines  he  was  then  describing  I  do 
not   know. 

Senator  New — It  has  beeu  testified  to  here  by  various  wit- 
nesses, among  them  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Nash,  and,  I  think,  Major 
Muhlenburg — at  all  events,  by  several  officers  of  the  depart-, 
ment — that  this  is  the  case.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
is  the  department  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker — Those  machines  will  undoubtedly  be 
placed  in  repair  and  in  proper  condition  abroad. 

Senator  New — Do  you  think  that,  after  complaints  of  that 
kind  were  lodged  against  it  by  General  Pershing,  they  should 
have  been  sent  before  these  defects  were  remedied  ? 

Secretory  Baker — Many  of  the  defects  pointed  out  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing's  associates  in  the  aircraft  division  over  there 
were  minor  and  were  in  process  of  correction  by  them.  The 
question  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  to  continue  sending  ma- 
chines or  to  wait  until  all  of  those  defects  could  be  corrected 
was  a  question  of  judgment  and  was  solved  in  favor  of 
sending  them  and  not  interrupting  the  flow  of  machines  while 
the  change  was  being  made,  and  I  think  that  was  wise. 

The  whole  thing  is  a  sorry  piece  of  business.  The 
public  will  justifiably  wonder  why  it  should  have  been 
possible  to  move  a  great  Anierican  army  to  Europe 
with  such  speed  and  safety  and  apparently  impossible 
to  equip  that  army  with  a  weapon  so  essential  to  mod- 
ern war  as  the  aeroplane.  Perhaps  the  report  from 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes  for  which  we  are  still  waiting 
may  throw  some  light  upon  that  problem. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Pending  further  advices  it  is  well  to  assume  that 
Von  Hindenburg  has  not  committed  suicide.  A  few 
months  ago  we  were  told  that  he  was  dead,  that  he  had 
been  wounded,  that  he  had  typhoid  fever,  and  that  he 
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was  in  a  lunatic  asylum.     Like  the  immortal  Villa,  he 
seems  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  dying. 


The  United  States  Postofnce  has  issued  a  notification 
that  letters  to  certain  addresses  in  Alsace  must  be 
marked  "France."  It  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  list 
of  these  addresses  will  be  extended  in  the  near  future. 


Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  must  rub  up  his  French. 
He  is  said  to  have  misinterpreted  some  hopeful  words 
of  the  French  premier  into  an  assurance  of  immediate 
victory.  But  how  gratifying  to  find  that  Jim  Ham 
knows  any  French  at  all.  Incidentally  we  need  not 
worry  much  about  that  great  diplomatic  mission  with 
which  Monsieur  Lewis  has  been  entrusted.  Washing- 
ton gossip  has  it  that  the  Senateur  from  Illinois  is  bj' 
no  means  sure  of  his  seat  and  that  the  self-denying 
performance  of  vast  diplomatic  duties  in  Europe  may 
prove  of  considerable  electoral  value. 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


order  that  he  may  not  be  associated  with  the  disaster  that  is 
impending  and   that   lias  already  begun. 


A  Letter  from  France. 

San  Francisco,  August  25,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Argonaut  is 
the  most  fitting  channel  through  which  to  give  this  quaintly 
charming  letter  the  publicity  it  deserves.  It  is  written  by  a 
war  victim  of  France  to  the  marraine  (war  godmother)  of  her 
daughter.  Dorothy  C.  Sutliffe. 

Paris,    14th  June,    1918. 

Dear  Madam  :  I  can  very  badly  English  and  shall  be  sorry  to  do 
a  lot  of  faults  in  this  letter,  but  I  do  prefer  to  write  it  alone  as  to 
ask  for  help  and  not  put  what  I  wish. 

I  am  the  mother  of  little  Jacqueline  to  whom  you  so  kindly 
wrote.  She  is  very  jung — seven  years  and  not  able  to- answer  you  in 
English.  I  could  help  her  do  it  if  she  was  here,  but  I  leave  in  Paris 
and  she  is  in  school  in  Versailles — only  half  an  hour  by  train. 
Yesterday  I  have  been  to  see  her — bringing  paper  for  a  letter  to 
you,  but  I  found  she  was  feverish,  so  will  you  excuse  me  to  write 
to  dank  you  without  the  baby,  but  for  her  as  much  as  for  me. 

I  am  wonderstruck  by  what  Americans  are  doing  in  every  way 
for  France.  They  think,  they  work,  for  all  people;  soldiers,  mothers, 
children.  They  bind  to  them  the  whole  French  nation.  Your  sol- 
diers make  the  wonder  of  their  French  brothers — they  are  inter- 
mingled in  each  part  of  French  army,  infantry,  artillery,  flying 
corps,  etc.,  and  French  are  used  to  say:  "they  do  du  beau  travail"; 
in  Pariser  language  this  "doing  good  work"  is  not  bad  language 
but  familiar,  strong  and  convinced.  In  fact  Americans  support  the 
weight  of  our  hopes.  We  believe  in  them — and  the  French  soldier, 
so  brave,  resist  still  because  he  knows  you  are  coming. 

To  the  common  matter  mingled  with  particular  things  together 
— when  I  must  speak  of  my  daughter,  I  fear  you  will  find  this 
matter  very  small.  Still,  you  help  her,  and  Miss  P.  sent  me  a 
cheque  of  you  dear  Madam  and  your  friends.  Will  you  believe 
and  will  you  tell  how  thankful,  how  moved  I  am,  will  you?  I  feel 
extremely  sorry  to  write  it  a  fortnight  late,  days  are  to  short  for 
me.  You  know,  perhaps,  I  am  busy,  a  little  in  day  time  and  each 
evening  (on  Sunday  too)  from  seven  to  half  past  midnight  in  a 
ministry.  (The  Ministry  des  Affaires  Estrangeres)  (you  say  Foreign 
Office,  I  think)  translating  special  Despatches.  That  is  \ery  in- 
teresting but  tiring.  All  these  days  I  thought  of  you  and  the 
thankfulness  I  could  not  put  down,  I  felt  it  in  my  heart.  I  shall 
learn  it  to  my  daughter.  Will  you,  dear  madam,  accept  my  sin- 
cerely regards  and  the  families  of  your  circle  who  are  so  good  to 
become  friends  of  a  little  girl  in  France. 

Allow  my  daughter  to  send  her  love  to  your  nice  girl  Betty. 

m Jeanne  Ajon. 

Eschscholtzia. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  August  27,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  J.  B.  Clifford's  letter  in  the 
Argonaut  of  August  24th  regarding  the  Eschscholtzia  brings 
vividly  before  me  Dr.  Eehr,  who  is  probably  still  affection- 
ately remembered  by  old  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  Bohemian  Club.  It  was  he  who  told  me  that  our 
golden  poppy  was  named  after  a  Russian  naturalist — not  a 
German. 

In  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  is  an  account  of  Johann 
Frederick  Eschscholtz,  the  Russian,  who  accompanied  Otto 
von  Kotzbue — also  a  Russian — on  his  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Pacific  in  1815.  In  his  honor  the  botanical  genus  Esch- 
scholtzia was  named.  Why  should  that  honor  be  taken  away 
at  this  late  date,  and  after  that  name  has  been  written  in 
botanies  all  over  the  world?  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  name 
of  that  early  explorer  will  continue  to  live  in  the  name  of  our 
state  flower. 

When  correctly  pronounced,  Eschscholtzia  is  as  musical 
and  soft  as  Amapoles  Aureo,  and  two  letters  shorter — if  that 
counts.  The  word  contains  no  gutturals  or  hard  sounds,  and 
if  it  means  ashwood  in  German  it  may  mean  a  species  of  ash- 
wood  named  after  Eschscholtz. 

It  is  not  the  only  yellow  poppy  indigenous  to  California. 
I  have  seen  a  yellow  scrub  poppy  growing  on  Mt.  Taraalpais 
and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Fresno  County. 

Would  it  not  be  better  lor  us  to  learn  to  pronounce  Esch- 
scholtzia in  the  easy,  beautiful  Russian  way  than  to  ask  the 
California  legislature  to  change  a  name  that  has  been  uni- 
versally used  for  a  hundred  years  ?  Very  truly  yours, 

m Zoe  Williams. 

The  American  Red  Cross. 

San  Francisco,  August  28,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  My  brother  writes  me  from  Lau- 
sanne, under  date  of  July  22d,  as  follows: 

Beau  Geste:  On  mande  de  Berne  que  la  commission  de  la  Croix 
Rouge  americaine  a  offert  au  Conseil  federal  de  mettre  a  sa  disposi- 
tion, et  cela  a  titre  absolument  gratuit,  toutes  lcs  baraques  ct  tous 
les  medicaments  dont  il  pourrait  avoir  besoin  en  vue  de  circonscriie 
et  d'enrayer  i'cpidemie  de  grippe  dont  l'armee  sujsse  est  si 
douloureusement   atteinte. 

Le  Department  militaire  a  re?u  la  lettre  suivante, — signee  par  Carl 
,  Pullen  Bennett,  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Switzerland: 

"Profondement  emue  par  l'extension  que  prend  l'epidemie  desast- 
rcuse  qui  sevit  en  Suisse,  la  Croix  Rouge  americaine  desire  ardein- 
ment  preter  son  concours  a  ceux  qui  luttent  contre  le  fleau.  Si  une 
aide  financiere  pouvait  vous  etre  utile,  nous  mettons  a  votre  dis- 
position ,  immediatcment  les  ressources  necessaires  jusqu'a  la 
somme  de  500,000  francs  pour  l'etablissement  et  l'installation 
d'hopitaux   speciaux,    de   camps  d'isolement  ou   telles  autres  mesures 

■  que  vous  jugerez  a  propos  pour  combattre  la  maladie.     Le  desir  de 

■  la  Croix   Rouge  americaine  etant  de  preter  au  peuple  de  la   Repub- 
1    lique  socur   un   secours   prompt    et   efficace,    nous  croyons  preferable 

de    nous    adresser    directement    a,    vous    pour    cvitcr    toute    perte    de 

I  temps  prccieux." 
I  have  not  seen  any  mention  of  the  above  in  our  press. 

Yours  very  truly,  F.  R.  Ziel. 


Last  week  I  said  that  we  might  expect  a  speedy  attack  upon 
the  German  forces  on  the  northern  end  of  the  line  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ypres.  This  attack  came  three  days  later.  The 
Associated  Press  says,  "British  successes  on  the  Lys  salient 
sector  of  the  battle  front  have  cause  the  Germans  to  begin 
a  retreat  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kemmel  to  opposite 
Bethune  in  Flanders.  The  withdrawal  is  progressing  rapidly." 
A  bulletin  to  the  same  effect  from  London  and  published  a 
few  days  later  says  that  "Mount  Keinmel,  the  famous  strong- 
hold southwest  of  Ypres,  which  was  the  scene  of  terrific 
fighting  during  the  German  offensive  in  Flanders  late  in 
April,  has  been  captured  by  the  British."  Turning  for  addi- 
tional confirmation  to  the  German  bulletins,  we  find  one  of 
those  delightfully  worded  confessions  of  defeat  to  which  we 
are  now  used.  "The  British,"  we  are  told,  "have  noticed  the 
shortening  of  the  bend  in  our  front  in  the  direction  of  Haze- 
brouck,  between  Ypres  and  La  Bassee,  and  they  have  followed 
our  reconnoitering  detachments  which  we  had  left  behind 
by  way  of  Kemmel,  Bailleul,  Neuf  Berquin,  and  across  the 
Lawe."  And  yet  Kemmel  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  of  the  war  only  four  months  ago,  and  Germany  sac- 
rificed thousands  of  lives  in  her  efforts  to  take  and  to  hold 
it.  It  was  a  key  position  on  her  way  to  the  Channel  ports, 
but  the  German  public  is  now  allowed  to  infer  that  it  has 
been  given  up  in  deference  to  casual  and  local  strategic  con- 
siderations. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  given  up  because  Ger- 
many was  physically  too  weak  to  hold  it,  and  because  the 
British  had  already  taken  Locre,  Dranoutre,  and  Bailleul  im- 
mediately to  its  south.  In  other  words  the  Germans  had  been 
forced  out  of  it.  The  retreat  from  Kemmel  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  German  retreat  that  is  now  in  progress 
from  Ypres  to  Rheims,  and  the  battle  at  this  northern  end 
of  the  line  is  a  direct  continuation  of  the  battle  farther  south 
in  the  Amiens  salient,  which  in  its  turn  was  a  direct  con- 
tinuation of  the  battle  for  the  Marne  salient  between  Scissons 
and  Rheims.  Just  as  Germany  conducted  her  great  offensive 
by  the  making  of  salients — each  salient  being  in  itself  a  fail- 
ure so  far  as  its  objectives  were  concerned,  and  becoming  a 
source  of  weakness  to  its  possessor — so  Foch  is  pursuing  his 
offensive  by  the  successive  destruction  of  those  salients.  The 
Marne  salient  has  been  completely  obliterated.  The  Amiens 
salient  has  been  very  nearly  obliterated.  And  now  we  see 
the  initial  move  toward  the  obliteration  of  the  Ypres  salient. 
Probably  it  is  only  an  initial  move.  It  is  likely  to  develop  into 
a  battle  of  the  first  magnitude  unless  the  Germans  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  voluntarily  abandon  what  they  know  they 
can  not  hold.     And  they  seem  already  inclined  to  do  that. 


Having  wrested  the  initiative  from  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Foch  struck  again  with  lightning  speed,  and  this  time 
at  the  Amiens  salient,  which  was  the  first  to  be  created. 
Once  more  we  had  an  object  lesson  in  the  frailties  of  the 
salient  which  has  not  been  driven  home  to  its  objective.  The 
Amiens  salient  did  not  crumple  so  quickly  as  did  the  Marne 
salient.  It  was  of  the  squat  rather  than  of  the  pointed  shape, 
and  therefore  not  quite  so  vulnerable.  None  the  less  its 
blunted  apex  caved  in  at  once.  The  attack  upon  the  re- 
treating German  line  between  Albert  and  Noyon  was  carried 
out  in  the  most  approved  way.  Evidently  there  was  no  short- 
age of  men  upon  the  Allied  side.  The  British  extended  their 
attack  north  from  Albert  to  Arras  so  as  to  avoid  the  creation 
of  a  sharp  salient  of  their  own.  The  French  widened  their 
attack  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line  and  included  Noyon. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  the  Allied  line  as  straight  as 
possible.  Small  salients  were  necessarily  made  as  concen- 
trated attacks  were  pushed  like  wedges  into  the  German  Hue. 
But  these  wedges  were  never  allowed  to  go  too  far.  As  soon 
as  resistance  stiffened  in  front  of  their  advance  the  attack 
was  transferred  elsewhere,  and  then  again  switched  in  such 
a  way  as  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  These  successive  attacks  were 
something  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw  that  suddenly  appear,  and 
then  as  suddenly  disappear  as  the  gaps  between  them  are 
filled  in.  Or  the  Allied  advance  may  be  compared  with  the 
water  line  of  an  incoming  tide  on  a  sandy  beach.  The  line 
is  always  jagged,  but  its  shape  continually  changes  as  it  suc- 
cessively overcomes  the  inequalities  of  the  land.  Bapaume 
was  taken  with  surprising  ease.  Peronne  has  just  fallen. 
With  the  fall  of  Noyon  and  the  American  push  toward  Juvigny 
on  the  south  the  German  retreat  became  more  precipitate  as 
the  Allied  tentacles  were  extended  toward  the  German  rear. 
Indeed  the  retreat  seems  to  have  become  disorderly  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  number  of  guns  and  prisoners  that  have 
been  taken.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  advance  toward 
Juvigny  serves  a  double  purpose.  It  threatens  to  outflank 
not  only  the  German  armies  northward  in  the  Amiens  salient, 
but  also  the  German  armies  along  the  Vesle.  Indeed  it  will 
separate  those  armies  one  from  the  other  unless  the  Vesle 
forces  retreat  toward  the  Aisne  and  the  Chemin  des  Dames. 
They  are  already  being  enfiladed,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
they  must  now  fall  back  farther  than  the  Aisne.  They  may 
stand  off  that  retreat  for  a  time  if  they  can  hold  the  Ameri- 
can wedge  at  Juvigny,  but  their  position  here  is  one  of  ex- 
traordinary danger.  The  Allied  attack  upon  the  Amiens 
salient  has  become  also  an  attack  upon  the  Vesle  positions. 
It  looks  as  though  the  whole  Soissons  angle  must  cave  in. 


There  are  only  five  parts  to  a  gas  motor  invented  in 
Holland. 


The  situation  and  the  plan  of  the  Allied  campaign  become 
instantly  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  map  as  it  existed 
before  Foch  struck  his  blow  against  the  Marne  salient.  The 
battle  line  then  showed  three  great  bulges  marking  the  out- 
lines of  the  German  advances.  The  most  northerly  bulge  was 
to  the  south  of  Ypres,  and  while  this  bulge  was  a  small  one, 
it  was  also  narrow  and  sharp,  and  therefore  particularly  dan- 
gerous to  the  Germans.  To  the  south  of  this  Ypres  salient 
was  the  Amiens  salient,  and  this  one  was  broad  and  blunt. 
Turning  the  corner  where  the  main  battle  line  begins  to 
run  to  the  east  we  find  the  third  salient  with  its  base  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims,  and  extending  southward  until  it 
crossed  the  Marne,  so  making  a  narrow  deep  pocket  even 
more  dangerous  than  the  salient  at  Ypres.  These  salients 
were  each  created  with  a  definite  purpose,  and  in  each  case 
that  purpose  failed.  They  were  German  failures,  no  matter 
how  much  territory  was  temporarily  lost  to  the  Allies.  The 
Amiens  salient  was  intended  to  cut  the  Amiens  railroad  line 
and  to  separate  the  armies  of  the  French  and  the  British. 
The  Ypres  salient  was  intended  as  a  snatch  at  the  Channel 
ports.  And  the  Marne  salient  was  intended  as  a  threat  to 
Paris,  and  to  separate  the  French  armies  by  a  wedge  driven 
deeply  into  their  southern  line.  I  tried  to  explain  at  the 
time  that  the  creation  of  these  successive  salients  was  a  mark 
of  German  desperation,  and  that  each  of  her  "victories"  left 
her  in  an  increasingly  vulnerable  position.  This  contention 
is  now  so  obviously  true  that  it  need  not  be  defended.  If 
Germany  had  had  the  men  and  the  time  she  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  deadlock  to  this  wholesale  creation  of  unfinished 
salients  that  must  prove  her  ruin,  as  now  in  very  truth  they 
are  doing. 

Foch  did  not  attack  these  salients  in  the  order  of  their 
creation.  The  Marne  salient  was  the  last  to  be  created  and  the 
first  to  be  attacked.  It  was  more  dangerous  than  the  other 
two,  and  it  also  offered  the  greater  temptalions  bj'  its  position 
and  its  shape.  It  does  not  matter  at  all  whether  the  Ger- 
mans knew  that  it  would  be  attacked,  or  whether  they  were 
taken  by  surprise.  They  ought  to  have  known  it  if  they  did 
not.  Probably  they  were  unaware  of  the  precise  moment 
when  the  blow  would  fall,  or  they  may  have  supposed  that  one 
of  their  ridiculous  psychological  forces  would  get  into  play 
as  the  danger  to  Paris  seemed  to  become  acute.  They  must 
have  known  that  they  themselves  would  have  attacked  such 
a  salient,  and  with  a  certainty  of  success  if  the  positions  had 
been  reversed,  but  we  need  not  enquire  into  the  sinuosities 
of  the  German  military  mind.  The  Allied  blow  fell,  and  the 
salient  crumpled  up  like  an  eggshell,  as  it  was  certain  to  do, 
The  Germans  retreated  hurriedly  northward  to  the  Vesle,  and 
there  fortified  themselves,  and  the  second  battle  of  the  Marne 
came  to  an  end  with  the  practical  neutralizing  of  every- 
thing that  the  Germans  had  done  in  that  field,  with  large  Ger- 
man losses  in  men  and  material,  and  with  a  shattering  blow 
to  the  German  morale  of  which  we  have  conclusive  evidence 
in  the  recall  of  the  Crown  Prince,  whose  record  of  failure 
has  been  an  unbroken  one.  We  may  observe  also  that  the 
Crown    Prince    of    Bavaria    has   surrendered    his   command    in 


To  appreciate  the  loss  of  the  German  morale  we  may  com- 
pare the  present  battle  of  the  Somme  with  the  first  battle  of 
the  Somme  that  preceded  the  German  retreat  to  the  Hinden- 
burg  line.  Almost  every  town  that  is  now  falling  with  such 
relative  ease  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies  was  then  the  scene 
of  fierce  battles  and  an  almost  incredible  loss  of  life.  At  the 
moment  I  have  not  at  hand  the  casualty  lists  of  the  first  battle 
of  the  Somme,  but  the  British  losses  were  approximately 
about  8000  men  a  day.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  they  are  now 
about  2500  men  a  day.  Indeed  we  are  assured  that  over  cer- 
tain definite  periods  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Allies  is  greater  than  the  number  of  their  own  losses.  The 
German  fighting  energies  seem  to  be  unequally  distributed, 
as  though  young  troops  and  new  levies  had  not  been  ju- 
diciously mingled  with  the  veterans,  with  the  result  that  in 
some  places  the  German  soldiers  are  fighting  with  all  of  their 
old  ferocity  and  in  other  places  they  seem  to  be  more  intent 
upon  surrender.  The  loss  of  guns  is  particularly  significant 
of  demoralization  and  we  are  told  that  nearly  3000  big  guns 
have  been  captured,  as  well  as  machine  guns  too  numerous  to 
count.  Whether  the  Germans  will  try  to  make  a  stand  at  the 
old  Hindenburg  line  is  a  disputable  point  that  may  be  soived 
within  the  next  few  days.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this.  The  line  has  already  been  cut  and 
passed  by  the  British  to  the  south  of  Arras,  but  as  the  Hinden- 
burg line  here  curves  somewhat  sharply  to  the  westward  it 
can  not  be  considered  as  outflanked.  The  Germans  may  be- 
lieve that  the  Allied  momentum  will  by  that  time  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  the  difficulties  of  bringing  up  the  heavy  guns 
will  have  made  themselves  felt.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  Germans  do  not  intend  to  stand  at  the  Hindenburg  line 
except  to  fight  retarding  actions,  and  that  they  are  already 
on  their  way  to  the   Meuse. 


We  may  now  believe  that  the  third  great  battle  of  the 
Allied  offensive  will  be  fought  at  the  northern  end  of  the  line. 
that  is  to  say  for  the  obliteration  of  the  third  great  German 
salient.  We  may  believe  further  that  it  has  already  begun, 
first  by  the  capture  of  Merville,  then  by  the  taking  of  Locre. 
Dranoutre,  and  Bailleul,  and  now  by  the  German  evacuation 
of  Kemmel.  So  long  as  this  northern  German  salient  was  in 
existence  there  was  always  the  possibility  that  the  Channel 
ports,  so  tantalizingly  out  of  reach,  might  lure  the  Germans 
to  another  effort  to  their  capture.  It  would  have  failed,  as 
did  the  first  effort,  but  there  is  now  no  possibility  of  the 
attempt.  The  retreat  of  the  Germans  from  Kemmel  is  due 
to  their  inability  to  hold  it.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Ypres  salient.  It  is  due  to  a  German  prevision  of  a  seri- 
ous attack  in  this  region,  and  to  a  certainty  that  the  Ypres 
salient  must  go  the  way  of  the  Amiens  and  the  Marne  salients. 
There  is  reason  to  believe — it  has  been  definitely  reported — 
that  the  Vesle  line  from  Soissons  to  Rheims  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Americans,  who  will  begin  a  northward  push  as 
soon  as  the  German  forces  on  the  Vesle  respond  to  tin 
coming  from  Juvigny  and  begin  to  move  from  their  p< 
which    they    must    certainly    now    be    preparing    to    d 
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must  have  liberated  a  very  considerable  French  force,  and  it 
may  be  this  force  which  is  reported  as  moving  northward.  If 
this  reoort  is  correct  it  probably  forecasts  a  strong  Allied 
attack  upon  the  northern  line,  and  since  the  Germans  must  be 
well  aware  of  "this  movement  it  would  account  for  their 
evacuation  of  Kemmel  and  their  withdrawal  to  some  more 
defensible  and  shorter  line.  In  any  case  we  are  likely  to  see 
large  activities  in  the  north,  and  they  will  probably  corre- 
spond with  the  completion  of  the  Allied  success  in  the  Amiens 
salient.  Foch's  main  plan  is  now  clearly  in  view  so  far  as  its 
general  methods  are  concerned.  Evidently  he  intends  to  fight 
continuously,  and  to  allow  the  Germans  no  time  to  recuperate 
or  reform.  And  he  intends  to  avoid  the  creation  of  salients 
of  his  own  that  may  always  become  liabilities  rather  than 
assets.  

It  is  evident  now  that  other  French  forces,  and  of  consider- 
able size,  are  being  liberated  by  the  arrival  of  the  American 
armies.  Secretary  Baker,  interviewed  at  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 13th,  spoke  of  the  Americanization  of  a  definite  portion 
of  the  front,  but  the  only  indication  of  the  locality  of  this 
front  was  the  statement  that  it  is  to  be  found  "south  of  the 
Marne."  Mr.  Baker  seemed  to  think  that  this  referred  to  a 
part  at  least  of  the  long  line  from  St.  Mihiel  to  the  Swiss 
frontier.  The  extent  of  that  front  has  not,  we  are  told,  been 
disclosed,  nor  the  strength  of  the  American  force,  but  "the 
advices  indicate  that  it  comprises  approximately  1,250,000 
men."  Probably  such  an  estimate  is  exaggerated  unless  we 
may  regard  it  as  partially  a  prediction.  There  can  be  no 
American  force  so  large  as  that  now  upon  that  front.  None 
the  less  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  whole  line  from  St. 
Mihiel  or  Verdun  to  the  Swiss  frontier  has  been  handed  over 
to  the  Americans  in  additon  to  the  Soissons-Rheinis  front. 
of  course  with  such  advisory  French  aid  as  may  be  necessary. 
This  not  only  foreshadows  a  fourth  great  battle,  and  one  di- 
rected toward  the  invasion  of  Germany,  but  it  means  also  the 
liberation  of  a  large  French  force  for  mobile  activities  else- 
where. The  actual  invasion  of  Germany  is  therefore  by  no 
means  so  shadowy  a  prospect  as  it  may  have  seemed  after 
four  years  of  war.  Indeed  we  may  believe  that  it  is  not  very 
far"  off,  and  that  a  general  retreat  of  the  German  armies 
would  be  the  signal  for  its  beginning.  Nothing  has  hitherto 
prevented  it  except  the  greater  exigencies  of  the  northern 
lines.  Once  the  German  armies  hae  been  reduced  to  com- 
parative impotence  from  the  North  Sea  to  Verdun  it  is  a  clear 
road  over  the  German  frontier.  But  Germany.  I  believe,  will 
not  wait  for  that.  It  is  certainly  a  sinister  sign  for  her  when 
we  find  her  great  newspapers  pointing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Rhine  fortifications  as  assurance  against  the  invasion  of  Ger- 
many. The  German  public  must  certainly  find  cold  comfort 
in  the  Rhine  fortifications  when  they  remember  the  blatant 
promises  so  freely  showered  upon  them  four  months  ago.  In- 
deed we  may  see  the  clear  evidence  of  panic  spreading 
throughout  Germany  with  the  slow  realization  that  the  pros- 
pects of  doubtful  victory  are  giving  way  to  the  certainties  of 
defeat.  And  we  need  no  longer  have  any  doubt  that  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  on  the  western  front  has  become  almost  an 
accomplished  fact.  She  has  thrown  her  last  reserves  into  the 
furnace.  The  Hindenburg  line  can  not  save  her,  threatened 
as  it  is  from  the  south  as  well  as  from  the  west.  She  can. 
of  course,  shorten  her  line  and  therefore  concentrate  her 
men  by  falling  back  to  the  Meuse.  But  of  what  avail  would 
that  be?  She  might  postpone  the  end,  but  it  would  be  none 
the  less  certain,  and  her  people  would  then  know  the  whole 
facts  just  as  her  leaders  know  them  now.  Her  eastern  con- 
quests are  going  up  in  smoke,  and  nothing  but  a  quick  peace 
can  offer  even  the  faint  hope  of  salvage.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  unduly  sanguine  to  say  that  the  end  is  close  upon  us,  but 
it  would  not  be  unduly  sanguine  to  believe  that  we  shall  now 
witness  a  continuous  and  unbroken  battle  until  the  end  comes. 

San  Fkjincisco,  September  4,  1918.  Sidney  Coryx. 

In  its  column  of  centenary  reminiscences  the  London 
Obscrfer  recently  quoted  the  following  from  its  own 
editorial  page  of  1818:  "Of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world,  the  Americans  are  proud  to  become  eventually 
the  equal  rivals  and  competitors  of  England:  they  are 
of  the  same  root  and  trunk  with  ourselves :  their  Con- 
stitution is  as  good,  because  made  after  the  experi- 
ence of  our  own :  and  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  their 
understanding  differs  more  from  us  than  their  bodies 
and  persons.  It  always  appears  to  us  unnatural,  as  well 
as  most  absurd,  to  speak  with  any  contempt  of  what 
is  our  own  family — transplanted  only  into  a  remote 
region.  We  will  even  say  more:  we  conceive  that  the 
institutions  in  America,  and  particularly  the  practice 
of  government,  may  afford  many  useful  lessons  to  the 
more  ancient  governments  of  Europe:  and  that  kings 
and  people  may  leam  that  governors  are  made  for  men. 
and  not  men  for  governors :  that  the  first  consideration 
everywhere  is  the  people  and  the  comfort  of  the  people : 
that  there  is  no  very  close  and  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  expensive  splendor  of  princes  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  country:  and  that  Americans  are  free  and 
happy,  though  the  President  hangs  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  to  a  pole  whilst  he  enters  the  Congress.  If 
America  wants  something  which  we  may  possess,  she 
likewise  possesses  much  of  what  we  are  in  want." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Armenian  and  Georgian  historians  of  southern 
Russia  record  that  the  Jew  had  settled  among  them  in 
remote  antiquity.  They  have  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
chi.dren  of  Israel  had  lived  round  the  Black  and  the 
Cispian  seas  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple 
'.'87  B.  C).  trading  in  mules  and  horses  with  Acco. 
.  /re,  Sidon.  and  other  Phoenician  cities.  Their  chief 
o   -upation  was.  however,  agriculture. 


One  of  the  first  principles  that  inspired  Felix  Adler. 
and  one  to  which  he  says  in  a  recent  biography  that 
he  has  ever  since  adhered,  is  expressed  in  the  state- 
ment that  every  human  being  is  an  end  per  se,  worth 
while  on  his  own  account.  Every  human  personality, 
he  contends,  should  be  safe  against  infringement  and 
is,  in  this  sense,  sacred. 

Eugene  G.  Grace,  successor  to  Charles  II.  Schwab  in 
the  executive  councils  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  industry 
since  the  latter  became  head  of  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board,  was  in  his  college  days  at  Lehigh  captain 
of  the  baseball  team  for  two  years.  He  was  valedic- 
torian of  his  class,  and  Schwab  picked  him  out  at  his 
work  one  day  as  he  was  touring  the  Bethlehem  shops. 

The  vocabulary  of  John  Dillon,  the  Irish  leader,  is 
said  to  be  at  times  very  ornate.  He  can  use  a  metaphor 
with  the  art  of  Augustine  Birrell  himself.  Mr.  Dillon 
has  cultivated  a  simple  style  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  what  the  London  News  calls  a  flowery  one  for 
use  at  home.  Hence  he  is  in  the  unusual  position  of 
being  at  home  in  two  quite  distinct  schools  of  elo- 
quence. 

The  career  of  Pablo  Casalo.  the  Spanish  violinist, 
differs  from  that  of  most  living  virtuosos  in  that  world 
fame  came  to  him  only  with  maturity.  He  was  born 
in  Catalonia  forty-two  years  ago.  and  was  trained  en- 
tirely in  his  native  country.  He  filled  important  posi- 
tions in  Paris  and  had  toured  both  Europe  and  America 
when  he  was  twenty-five.  But  his  present  preeminence 
dates  virtually  from  the  last  years  before  the  war. 

Although  the  stage  figures  prominently  in  the  novels 
of  Leonard  Merrick,  he  was  an  actor  for  only  two 
years.  He  was  born  stage-struck,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty  got  the  famous  Augustus  Harris  to  give  him  a 
chance  in  an  English  touring  or  "road"  company.  He 
was  almost  dismissed  by  the  manager  in  charge,  but 
another  member  of  the  company  put  in  a  good  word  for 
the  youth,  but  he  kept  his  post  for  only  the  next  two 
years. 

Viscount  Buxton.  G.  C.  M.  G..  high  commissioner 
and  governor-general  of  South  Africa,  is  responsible 
for  many  important  government  measures,  such  as  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  the  Extension  of  the 
Trade  Boards  Act.  He  was  under  secretary  for  the 
colonies  for  some  years,  and  in  1905  was  appointed 
postmaster-general.  He  established  the  penny  post  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  magazine  post. 

In  recognition  of  his  exploration  work  of  a  number 
of  years  ago  Colonel  David  L.  Brainard,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress  has  been  retired 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  General  Brainard 
was  one  of  the  seven  survivors  of  the  original  twenty- 
five  members  of  the  Greely  expedition  of  1S81,  rescued 
at  Cape  Sabine.  Grinnell  Land,  June  22.  1S84.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  Sioux,  Bannock,  and  Xez  Perce  Indian 
campaigns  during  1877  and  1879. 

William  J.  Mulligan,  chairman  of  the  Knights  uf 
Columbus  committee  on  war  activities,  is  a  lawyer  who 
practiced  his  profession  in  Hartford.  Connecticut.  He 
resides  in  Thompsonville,  Connecticut.  He  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  Law  School.  Among  the  many  strong 
features  that  enter  Mr.  Mulligan's  make-up  the  pre- 
dominating one  is  said  to  be  the  power  of  organization 
In  France  it  required  only  sixty  days  for  him  to  put 
the  entire  Knights  of  Columbus  overseas  organization 
in  smooth  working  order. 

Hjalmar  Branting,  leader  of  the  Swedish  Socialists 
and  one  of  the  foreign  Socialists  invited  to  be  present 
at  the  recent  Labor  Party  conference  held  in  London, 
at  which  the  much-vexed  question  of  an  internationalist 
congress  was  discussed,  was  swept  into  politics  in  the 
great  Radical  Socialist  movement  in  Sweden  in  the 
'eighties.  Up  till  that  time  he  had  devoted  himself 
principally  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
but  he  gave  up  the  prospects  of  a  successful  career  in 
this  direction  and  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into 
the  new  political  movement. 

Dr.  Konstantin  Fehrenbach,  the  new  president  of 
the  Reichstag,  was  the  son  of  an  elementary  school- 
master in  South  Germany,  and  it  was  from  the  Yolks- 
schuie  that  he  himself  passed,  first  to  the  secondary 
school  and  then  to  the  university  at  Freiburg.  There 
he  studied  theology  and  jurisprudence,  and  subse- 
quently practiced  as  a  lawyer.  His  interest  in  public 
affairs  first  found  expression  in  municipal  activity,  until 
eventually  he  became  a  member  of  the  Baden  Diet  and 
some  years  later  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag.  His 
membership  of  the  latter  body  dates  back  some  fifteen 
years,  and  a  term  of  office  as  president  of  the  Baden 
Diet,  and  then  latterly  as  president  of  the  main  com- 
mittee of  the  Reichstag  has  prepared  him  in  some  meas- 
ure for  his  present  duties. 

In  speaking  of  Yice-Admiral  Sims,  who  is  in  com- 
mand of  American  naval  forces  in  Europe,  a  recent 
writer  said :  "Though  Admiral  Sims  had  had  European 
experience  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  one  more  char- 
acteristically American.  There  are  no  frills  of  any  kind 
about  him.  He  is  a  sailor  man  through  and  through. 
His  guileless  and  trusting  nature  is  known  to  and  loved 


by  every  one  in  the  sen-ice.  He  is  simple  and  direct 
in  all  his  methods.  To  use  one  of  our  slang  expres- 
sions, he  'jumped  overboard.'  It  is  his  very  candor  and 
simplicity  that  have  made  him  so  successful  as  a  diplo- 
mat, for  to  his  diplomacy  must  be  partly  attributed  the 
wonderful  unity  in  the  naval  effort  of  the  Allies.  They 
all  know  that  Sims  puts  his  cards  down  on  the  table 
and  that  he  is  incapable  of  any  kind  of  duplicity  or 
meanness." 

: m.m 

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Word  of  God  to  Leydtn  Came. 
The  word  of  God   to   Leyden   came, 

Dutch  town  by  Zuyder  Zee : 
Rise  up.   my  children  of  no  name, 

My  kings  and  priests  to  be. 
There  is  an  empire  in  the  West, 

Which   I  will  soon  unfold; 
A  thousand  harvests  in  her  breast. 

Rocks  ribbed   with   iron   and   gold. 

Rise  up,   my  children,   time  is  ripe  ! 

Old  things  are  passed  away. 
Bishops  and  kings  from  earth  I  wipe  ; 

Too  long  they've  had  their  day. 
A  little  ship  have  I  prepared 

To  bear  you  o'er  the  seas ; 
And  in  your  souls  my  will  declared 

Shall  grow  by  slow  degrees. 

Beneath  my  throne  the  martyrs  cry ; 

I   hear  their  voice,  How  long  ? 
It   mingles   with   their   praises  high. 

And  with  their  victor  song. 
The  thing  they  longed  and  waited  for. 

But  died  without  the  sight; 
So.  this  shall  be !   I  wrong  abhor, 

The  world  I'll  now  set  right. 

Leave,  then,  the  hammer  and  the  loom, 

You've  other  work  to  do ; 
For  Freedom's  commonwealth  there's  room. 

And  you  shall  build  it  too. 
I'm  tired  of  bishops  and  their  pride, 

I'm  tired  of  kings  as  well ; 
Henceforth  I  take  the  people's  side, 

And  with  the  people  dwell. 

Tear  off  the  mitre  from  the  priest, 

And  from  the  king,  his  crown  ; 
Let  all  my  captives  be  released  ; 

Lift  up,  whom  men  cast  down. 
Their  pastors  let  the  people  choose. 

And  choose  their  rulers  too  ; 
Whom  they  select,  I'll  not  refuse. 

But  bless  the  work  they  do. 

The  Pilgrims  rose,  at  this,  God's  word. 

And  sailed  the  wintry  seas: 
With  their  own  flesh  nor  blood  conferred. 

Xor  thought  of  wealth  or  ease. 
They  left  the  towers  of  Leyden  town. 

They  left  the  Zuyder  Zee ; 
And  where  they  cast  their  anchor  down. 

Rose  Freedom's  realm  to  be. 

— Jeremiah   Eames  Rankin. 


After  the  Fire. 
While  far  along  the  eastern  sky 
I  saw  the  flags  of  Havoc  fly. 
As  if  his  forces  would  assault 
The  sovereign  of  the  starry-  vault 
And  hurl  Him  back  the  burning  rain 
That  seared  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
I   read  as  on  a  crimson   page 
The  words  of  Israel's  sceptred  sage:— 

For  riches  make  them  wings,  and  they 
Do  as  an  eagle  fly  away. 

O  vision  of  that  sleepless  night. 

What  hue  shall  paint  the  mocking  light 

That  burned  and  stained  the  orient  skies 

Where  peaceful  morning  loves  to  rise. 

As  if  the  sun  bad  lost  its  way 

And  dawned  to  make  a  second  day, — 

Above  how  red  with  fiery  glow. 

How  dark  to  those  it  woke  below ! 

On  roof  and  wall,  on  dome  and  spire, 
Flashed  the  false  jewels  of  the  fire; 
Girt  with  her  belt  of  glittering  panes. 
And  crowned  with  starry -gleaming  vanes, 
Our  northern  queen  in  glory  shone 
With  new-born  splendors  not  her  own. 
And  stood,  transfigured  in  our  eyes, 
A  victim  decked  for  sacrifice ! 

The  cloud  still  hovers  overhead. 

And  still  the  midnight  sky  is  red; 

As  the  lost  wanderer  strays  alone 

To  seek  the  place  he  called  his  own. 

His  devious  footprints  sadly  tell 

How  changed  the  pathways  known  so  well ; 

The  scene,  how  new :     The  tale,  how  old 

Ere  yet  the  ashes  have  grown  cold ! 

Again  I  read  the  words  that  came 
Writ  in  the  rubric  of  the  flame : 
Howe'er  we  trust  to  mortal  things. 
Each  hath  its  pair  of  folded  wings ; 
Though  long  their  terrors  rest  unspread 
Their  fatal  plumes  are  never  shed ; 
At  last,  at  last,  they  stretch  in  flight. 
And  blot  the  day  and  blast  the  night ! 

Hope,  only  Hope,  of  all  that  clings 
Around  us,  never  spreads  her  wings; 
Love,  though  he  break  his  earthly  chain,   * 
Still   whispers   he  will   come  again ; 
But  Faith  that  soars  to  seek  the  sky 
Shall  teach  our  half-fledged  souls  to  fly. 
And  find,  beyond  the  smoke  and  flame, 
The  cloudless  azure  whence  they  came ! 

— Olh'er  Wendell  Holmes. 


\\  hile  Catskill  village  welcomed  vacationists  over  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  first  summer  hotel  in  the 
Catskills  was  not  erected  until  1S23. 
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THE  VANDAL  OF  EUROPE 


Dr.  Muhlon,  Formerly  a  Krupp  Director,  Publishes  His  Early- 
War  Diary. 


We  have  already  heard  something  of  Dr.  Wilhelm 
Miihlon's  attitude  toward  the  war  and  of  his  gradual 
recognition  of  German  culpability.  Dr.  Muhlon  was  a 
director  of  Krupp's  and  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
forces  of  political  philosophy  in  his  own  country.  His 
position  and  his  reputation  gave  him  easy  access  to  the 
events  of  the  day.  and  his  ripened  intelligence  enabled 
him  to  interpret  those  facts.  At  a  time  when  the  public 
mind  of  Germany  was  submerged  beneath  the  passions 
evoked  by  the  war  he  kept  his  judgment  unclouded  and, 
more  important  still,  his  moral  faculties  alert.  He  saw 
that  the  war  was  a  German  war  and  that  it  had  been 
waged,  not  for  patriotism,  but  for  profit.  Nothing  in 
his  writings  is  more  pleasing  than  the  expressions  of 
his  growing  indignation  as  he  saw  his  own  people  de- 
scending into  the  abyss  of  greed  and  hate  and  German 
virtues  taking  their  place  among  the  things  that  are 
no  more.  And  we  may  notice  with  special  interest 
that  Dr.  Muhlon  makes  no  effort  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  German  government  and  the  German  people. 
To  him  they  are  one  and  indivisible. 

Dr.  Miihlon's  book  was  not  written  after  the  event. 
It  is  a  contemporary  diary  that  begins  in  the  first  days 
of  August,  1914,  and  ends  some  three  months  later.  It 
was  not  written  in  the  light  of  subsequent  disclosures, 
nor  does  it  represent  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  author  tells  us  that  his  diary  lay  un 
touched  for  more  than  three  years  and  that  it  has  just 
come  anew  into  his  possession. 

His  first  entry  is  devoted  to  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  he  saw  at  once  something  of 
the  aims  that  underlay  the  attack  upon  Serbia : 

That  the  murder  was  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  Serbian 
government  made  no  difference.  It  must  be  held  responsible, 
because  it  was  desirable  to  spread  the  impression  that  the 
Serbs  were  the  real  criminals,  even  though  Austrian  Serbs 
had  committed  the  murder.  There  would  have  been  a  uni- 
versal tittering  in  Serbian  circles  if  Vienna  had  contented 
itself  with  the  announcement  that  the  Serbian  government 
was  not  implicated  in  the  crime,  which  was  committed  by 
Austrian  subjects  on  Austrian  soil.  No,  it  was  evident  that 
Serbian  enmity  must  be  rebuked,  within  Serbia,  if  Austria- 
Hungary  was  not  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  tolerating  it. 
The  Serbian  government  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  war 
or  the   Serbian  people  to   escape  punishment. 

The  German  people  welcomed  the  war  that  had  been 
so  often  threatened  and  so  long  delayed.  They  had  the 
uneasy  consciousness  that  in  spite  of  their  military 
strength  the  German  reputation  had  not  risen,  but 
fallen : 

Germany  had  become  rich  and  powerful  in  a  material  sense, 
but  foreign  distaste  for  everything  German  had  increased  to  an 
almost  incredible  extent.  In  the  European  community  Ger- 
mans were  considered  as  an  alien  mass,  which  eventually  must 
be  broken  up  and  absorbed.  The  outside  world  found  Ger- 
mans brutal  when  they  pursued  politics ;  hard-hearted  where 
they  were  masters ;  unscrupulous  when  they  conducted  busi- 
ness ;  dull  and  ossified  when  they  taught;  awkward  and  un- 
polished wherever  they  appeared ;  without  taste  when  they 
bought;  ridiculous  when  they  wanted  to  appear  distinguished; 
cowardly  when  it  came  to  individual  convictions ;  not  to  be 
depended  upon  when  they  should  stand  fast ;  servile  when  they 
wished  to  learn  ;  unjust  when  they  passed  judgments  on  any- 
thing foreign.  They  were  considered  pests,  and  the  richest 
and  most  high-placed  among  them  excited  the  greatest  aver- 
sion. The  simple  German  of  the  so-called  "old  stock"  had 
been  tolerated  by  the  outside  world  because  he  never  rubbed 
it  the   wrong  way. 

The  German  emperor  would  have  been  well  advised, 
says  Dr.  Muhlon,  to  exercise  restraint.  He  had  fright- 
fully debased  the  tone  and  attitude  of  the  press  by  his 
vilification  of  his  enemies,  and  as  a  result  all  Germany 
devoted  itself  to  the  congenial  task  of  a  frenzied 
vituperation : 

We  stand  alone  in  this  matter  of  calumniation.  The  Eng- 
lish measure  their  words  quite  coolly  and  speak  of  the  war 
without  passion  or  hate,  as  if  it  were  a  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment." The  French  glory  in  themselves  and  their  cause,  but 
do  not  consider  it  their  first  duty  to  drag  an  opponent  in  the 
dust  in  a  violent,  offensive  fashion,  as  we  do. 

And  even  if  one  points  out  to  me  that  the  press  of  this  or 
that  other  country'  adopts,  in  part,  an  abusive  tone,  neverthe- 
less the  performance  of  the  Kaiser  remains  unique  among 
sovereigns.  Neither  the  Czar  nor  the  King  of  England  nor 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  uttered  a  single  word  personally 
in  the  controversy.  The  Kaiser  will  eventually,  with  this 
system  of  his,  so  expose  himself  and  so  burden  himself  with 
responsibilities  that  he  will  become  impossible. 

On  August  6th  Dr.  Muhlon  records  the  fact  that 
there  had  been  no  note  of  protest  anywhere  discernible 
against  the  invasion  of  Belgium: 

No  note  of  protest  on  Belgium's  account  in  all  our  public 
and  private  opinion  !  The  well-known  Pastor  Traub  said  in  an 
article  in  the  Kolnischer  Zeititng,  with  a  boisterousness  char- 
acteristic of  the  Prussian  Protestant  type:  "Whoever  wishes 
to  criticize  this  step  is  a  traitor.  The  fact  that  the  imperial 
chancellor  has  confessed  our  wrong  makes  it  a  right." 

That  is  what  the  world  has  to  expect  from  men  who  pose  in 
Germany   as  liberal,  radical,   and  unorthodox. 

The  French  were  welcomed  in  Alsace,  says  the  au- 
thor, and  therefore  "it  was  we  who  were  the  liars." 
since  directly  opposite  assertions  had  been  made.  He 
refers  to  a  letter  from  a  Catholic  army  chaplain  giving 
the  facts,  a  letter  that  had  been  published  because  the 
authorities  were  now  willing  to  let  the  mask  fall : 

The  chaplain  says  that  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Miihl- 
hausen  was  a  triumphal  procession.  Already  in  the  outlying 
villages  the  people  had  loaded  them  with  flowers,  and,  weeping 
with  joy,  had  greeted  them  as  deliverers.  At  Mulhausen  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  marched  in  with  bouquets  on  their 
bayonets  and  were  effusively  received  with  all  sorts  of  atten- 


tions and  with  glowing  addresses.  The  populace  destroyed 
and  burned  the  barracks  at  Mulhausen.  Then  German  troops 
reoccupied  the  city.  The  population  treated  them  with  silent 
but  intense  hostility. 

Conclusion:  The  Germans  circulate  truth  or  falsehood  as 
it  suits  the   purposes   of  the  moment. 

On  August  22d  we  find  the  author  complaining  of 
the  seventy  of  the  censorship.  A  Westphalian  news- 
paper had  been  suppressed  and  its  editor  imprisoned  for 
saying  that  Germany  must  lose  the  war,  and  the  meas- 
ure was  generally  approved : 

The  most  rigid  censorship  prevails  among  us.  Only  articles 
approved  by  the  military  authorities  may  be  published.  The 
provincial  newspapers  are  required  to  take  their  news  matter 
from  the  strictly  controlled  Berlin  press.  Two  editors  of  such 
a  Chauvinist  paper,  as  the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Zeititng 
have  been  arrested  for  making  a  few  vague  statements  about 
military  movements  without  permission. 

If  such  Draconian  severity  is  exercised  in  dealing  with 
trivial  offenses,  one  can  imagine  what  a  fate  awaits  a  man 
who  dares  to  utter  a  truly  free  word. 

On  August  25th  we  are  toid  that  the  Germans  hope 
to  win  by  superiority  of  numbers.  One  hears  nothing 
of  bravery,  strength,  or  skill,  and  the  weaker  their 
enemy  the  more  they  boast.  They  think  of  nothing  but 
their  overwhelming  strength 

They  are  like  barbarians,  who  become  intoxicated  with  vic- 
tory, even  if  it  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  defenseless 
opponents.  With  wild  hurrahs  they  are  already  distributing 
in  their  tents  the  treasures  and  the  men  taken  as  booty.  But 
if  a  strong,  courageous  enemy,  of  whose  approach  in  their 
hour  of  victory  they  had  had  no  warning,  should  surprise 
them,  they  would  again  take  hasty  flight  to  their  swamps  and 
forests  and  would  be  as  content  with  these  as  they  were  for- 
merly eager  to  roam  all  over  the  earth,  mere  vagrants  without 
any  understanding  of  distances  or  world  relationships. 

Prussia  will  ''steal  everything  she  can  lay  her  hands 
on,"  giving  away  only  what  is  of  no  value  or  what  she 
can  take  from  others.  And  then  the  author  reverts  to 
Alsace  and  to  Germany's  treatment  of  the  people  there : 

Everj'  Alsatian  who  fled  to  France  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  as  Abbe  Wetterle  did,  is  publicly  branded  as  a  rascal. 
Yet  it  is  pertinent  to  make  this  remark.  If  the  Germans  con- 
quer a  land,  they  expect  the  inhabitants  to  renounce  their 
whole  past  and  become  pro-German.  The  only  duty  of  the 
conquered  population  is  to  adjust  itself  to  the  political  change, 
attach  itself  at  once  to  the  new  Fatherland  and  to  defend  it 
with  their  lives  and  property  against  any  one  else,  even 
against  former  friends.  According  to  the  German  view  there 
is  no  need  to  bother  about  the  conquest  of  souls.  The  bare 
fact  of  the  conquest  of  the  soil  is  sufficient.  It  would  not 
be  allowable  to  regard  the  population  as  more  than  a  co- 
proprietor  of  the  land  which  it  inhabits.  Whoever  doesn't 
like  it  can  emigrate  and  whoever  can't  emigrate  must  be 
satisfied. 

The  question  of  atrocities  in  Belgium  was  already 
coming  to  the  front,  and  naturally  Dr.  Muhlon  does 
not  know  quite  what  to  think  of  it.  But  he  has  his 
suspicions : 

It  is  claimed  that  we  are  a  civilized  people  through  and 
through.  We  continually  repeat  this  to  ourselves  and  to 
others.  And  the  reply  we  get  is:  "You  are  Huns  and  bar- 
barians." The  chief  of  the  great  general  staff.  Von  Moltke, 
yesterday  told  the  world  that  the  German  soldier  is  no  mur- 
derer and  incendiary,  that  he  unwillingly  takes  action  against 
enemy  civilians  participating  in  hostilities.  But  I  heard  the 
complaint  made  afresh  by  our  own  officers  that  the  soldiers 
are  no  longer  to  be  held  back  and  that  they  plunder  and  burn 
without  any  excuse  for  doing  so. 

Generally  speaking,  one  may  say  of  the  German  soldier 
that  he  is  normally  good-natured  and  is  not  disposed  to  do 
injury  to  harmless  people,  so  long  as  he  finds  no  obstacles 
put  in  his  prescribed  way.  But  once  disturbed,  he  becomes 
frightful,  because  he  lacks  any  higher  capacity  of  discrimina- 
tion ;  because  he  merely  does  his  duty  and  recognizes  no  such 
thing  as  individual  conscience  and.  besides,  when  he  is  ex- 
cited becomes  at  once  blind  and  super-nervous. 

It  is  evidently  the  commanders  who  have  hardened 
the  soldiers  to  outrages.  The  soldier  knows  of  nothing 
but   obedience.     The   commanders   know   how   to   deal 


remembered  it.  She  agrees  to  meet  all  the  demands  of 
Austria-Hungary"-  She  does  not  fear  to  lose  anything  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  by  trying,  in  a  respectful  and  courteous 
way,  to  appease  a  raving  maniac.  My  impression  that  the 
Serbian  government  seriously  strove  to  avoid  war  has  been 
strengthened.  The  conference  and  mediation  proposals  of  Sir 
Edward  Grey  show  good-will,  great  prudence,  and  caution. 

The  German  point  of  view  that  no  one  ought  to  interfere 
in  the  argument  between  Vienna  and  Belgrade  appears  to  me 
more  manifestly  tricky  and  wicked  than  ever.  Russia's  stand- 
point becomes  more  justified  when  compared  with  that  of 
Germany  or  Austria-Hungary.  Germany's  attempts  to  reach 
a  general  understanding  with  England  in  regard  to  the  latter's 
neutrality  have  aroused  my  particular  interest,  and  England's 
reply  seems  to  me  just.  But  I  have  still  the  feeling  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  Germany  had  counted  definitely 
on  England  siding  with  France.  Of  course  Sir  Edward  Grey 
could  not  state  his  position  more  definitely  in  advance.  Had 
he,  however,  been  able  to  do  this,  I  believe  that  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  would  have  abandoned  their  warlike  atti- 
tude. 

On  the  same  day  we  are  told  of  the  author's  convic- 
tion that  Belgium  wished  to  be  neutral  and  that  I- ranee 
and  England  had  no  intention  to  violate  that  neu- 
trality : 

Whoever  had  not  known  it  before  can  see  from  the  "Blue 
Book"  that  Germany  started  the  war,  because  she  not  only 
answered  the  mobilization  of  Russia  with  her  own  mobiliza- 
tion, but  also  sent  a  short-term  ultimatum  demanding  Russian 
demobilization  and  declared  war  without  delay.  Had  Ger- 
many's mobilization  not  meant  immediate  war  ;  had  Germany 
allowed  the  world  a  little  more  time  for  consideration,  it 
would  have  been  possible,  with  a  little  spark  of  good  will, 
to  arrange  everything.  It  is  seen  from  the  "Blue  Book"  that 
at  the  moment  when  Germany  sprang  at  the  throat  of  her 
neighbor  with  a  declaration  of  war  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg 
had  actually  reached  an  understanding. 

German  intolerance  receives  Dr.  Miihlon's  castiga- 
tion.  English  writers  are  denounced  for  their  ingrati- 
tude because  their  books  had  been  read  in  Germanv. 
Henceforth  no  French,  English,  or  Russian  author  is 
to  be  mentioned  in  Germany  unless  they  are  scientists : 

Other  bounders  in  the  press  do  not  stop  even  at  science. 
No  foreigner  ought  hereafter  to  be  allowed  to  do  scientific 
work  at  German  universities.  Fierce  reproaches  and  threats 
are  hurled  at  certain  university  professors,  particularly  those 
of  the  medical  faculties,  because  they  collaborate  with  foreign 
savants.  All  posts  which  science  has  to  distribute  are  to  be 
reserved  for  Germans.  Everywhere  and  under  all  circum- 
stances it  must  be  seen  to  that  no  foreigner  occupies  a  posi- 
tion which  a  German  substitute  could  fill.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  the  German  can  do  as  well  as  the 
foreigner.  With  these  raging  barbarians  progress  and  hu- 
manity count  for  nothing  any  more.  Brutal  force,  not  intel- 
lect; mass,  not  quality,  are  the  deciding  factors.  What  a 
filthy  stable  Germany  has  become!     Who  will  cleanse  it? 

The  German  newspapers  were  worse  than  the  gov- 
ernment. They  might  have  remained  silent  under  the 
censorship,  but  they  outdid  the  officials.  The  press  of. 
today  is  a  "hideous  leper" : 

I  can  not  believe  that  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  read 
the  papers  in  the  last  week  do  not  share  my  feelings.  What 
I  have  to  reproach  the  press  for  is  not  so  much  its  ignorance, 
its  philistinism,  its  lack  of  taste,  its  arrogance,  and  its  rude- 
ness as  its  fundamental  falsity,  injustice,  wickedness,  and 
hatefulness.     I  give  some  examples. 

The  author  has  no   love  for  the   Crown   Prince  of 

Bavaria,  who  is  "developing  into  a  champion  braggart": 
This  gentleman,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  issues  on  Belgian  soil  an  address  to  his  army  in 
which  he  tells  his  soldiers  that  they  have  now  the  honor  of 
fighting  against  the  English.  England  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  war;  his  troops  should  therefore  take  ruthless  revenge 
for  the  evil  brought  on  the  world  by  England.  This  brutal 
appeal,  which  one  could  hardly  excuse,  if  it  came  from  a 
sergeant-major,  closes  with  the  words  :     "At  them  !" 

This  sounds  like  an  incitation  to  give  no  quarter.  It  is  an 
encouragement  to  brutality.  Compare  this  with  the  tone  in 
which  the  English  commanders-in-chief  have  addressed  their 
troops:  "Do  your  duty;  do  honor  to  the  English  name;  con- 
duct yourselves  respectably, "  etc.  In  the  Bavarian  address 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  restraints  which  the  soldier  ought 


neither  with  the  civilian  nor  with  their  own  men,  and  |  J°  impose  on  himself  although  its  call  to  vengeance  needed  to 
so  the  soldier  becomes  a  beast: 


As  he  is  now  trained  and  acts,  he  has  no  more  capacity  to 
discriminate  than  the  Russian  soldier  has.  No  circumstances 
can  justify  the  willful  destruction  of  the  city  of  Louvain  by 
fire.  They  might,  after  mastering  the  revolt,  have  meted  out 
punishment  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-control.  They 
ought  not  to  have  set  fire  to  the  city,  even  if  they  had  given 
the  population  time  to  leave  it. 

It  is  said  that  also  in  Xamur  incredible  outrages  occurred. 
A  newspaper  correspondent  describes  how  the  market  place 
and  other  sections  were  set  on  fire  because  shots  had  been 
fired  at  the  soldiers ;  how  the  vice-governor  vainly  looked 
for  a  responsible  officer  to  talk  to  about  measures  for  sparing 
the  city  and  obtaining  food  ;  how  thousands  of  weeping  women 
and  children  fled  into  the  fields  without  knowing  where  to  find 
shelter  ;  how  hundreds  of  terrified  people  were  shouting  from 
their  houses  to  learn  what  they  must  do  in  order  that  the 
firing  might  cease — whether  they  should  stay  in  the  cellars, 
whether  they  should  open  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
houses,  etc. 

Then  there  are  the  stories  of  the  dum-dum  bullets. 
Dr.  Muhlon  does  not  believe  a  word  of  them: 

The  story  about  the  dum-dum  bullets,  which  I  recently  dis- 
missed as  incredible,  is  getting  worse  and  worse  !  The  French 
and  English  use  them  !  Thousands  of  them  have  been  found 
in  cartridge  boxes :  the  Kaiser  has  examined  specimens  at 
headquarters;  the  Crown  Prince  mails  postal  card  pictures  of 
them  to  friends  in  the  interior;  they  have  even  discovered  in 
Nancy  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  those  flattened  pro- 
jectiles, which  are  forbidden  by  international  agreement. 
Energetic  counter  measures  are  officially  announced.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  all  this.  An  explanation  will  be  sure  to 
come.  Then  our  adversaries  will  retort  with  similar  accusa- 
tion, because  that  is  the  way  of  war. 

On  September  2d  the  author  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  reading  the  English  Blue  Book.  He  gets  the 
idea  that  the  attack  upon  Serbia  was  the  act  of  a  power 
that  knew  itself  to  be  in  the  wrong  and  did  not  dare 
to  argue  the  matter: 

Serbia's  answer  strikes  me  as  even  more  conciliatory  than  I 


be  explained  and  qualified. 

The  conviction  of  German  atrocities  at  last  becomes 
inescapable.  The  emperor  himself  seems  to  have  ad- 
vised the  murdering  of  prisoners : 

A  letter  from  the  front  brings  me  the  extraordinary  news 
that  the  German  Kaiser  personally  stated  before  an  assem- 
blage of  officers  that  he  had  now  enough  prisoners,  and  that  he 
hoped  the  officers  would  see  to  it  that  no  more  were  taken. 
This  news  is  entirely  trustworthy.  What  a  supplement  to  the 
address  of  the  Bavarian  Crown  Prince!  What  a  sequel  to 
the  former  cry  of  the  Kaiser  to  the  troops  of  the  China  Ex- 
pedition :     "No  quarter  will  be  given"  ! 

The  contrast  between  these  barbarities  and  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  British  does  not  escape  Dr.  Miihlon's  atten- 
tion.    On  November  12th  he  writes: 

Enemy  ships  have  tracked  down  and  destroyed  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  the  small  cruiser  Emden.  after  it  had  accom- 
plished many  brilliant  feats.  For  several  months  past  the 
chivalry  of  its  German  captain  has  been  applauded  by  the  Eng- 
lish. In  this  war,  which  drips  more  with  hate  than  with  blood, 
there  might  be  almost  some  hope  left,  were  we  to  value  rightly 
this  praise  on  the  part  of  an  opponent. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  question  whether  the  Germans  would 
publicly  pay  such  tribute  to  an  enemy  who  had  injured  them 
to  a  similar  extent.  Il  is  enough  for  me  to  hear  this  unani- 
mous praise  from  an  enemy  country.  So  it  pays  to  fight 
chivalrously  ! 

Here  the  diary  ends  and  we  understand  that  Dr. 
Muhlon  was  eventually  compelled  to  leave  Germanv.  It 
stands  as  a  denunciation  of  Germany  that  is  probal.iy 
without  parallel. 

The  Vandal  of  Ei'ropf.  By  Wilhelm  Muhlon. 
New   York:   G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;   $1.50. 


A  gold  palladium  alloy  which   makes  an  acce| 
substitute    for    the    more    expensive    platinui 
alloy  used  in  chemists'  utensils  has  been  devel 
metallurgists  in  California. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  August  31,  191S  (five  days),  were  $97,- 
193,660.95;  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year  (six  days),  $97,231,549.87;  a  decrease 
of   $37,888.92.  

A  reduction  in  gold  reserve  of  approxi- 
mately $9,000,000,  which,  together  with  other 
declines  in  assets,  is  responsible  for  a  de- 
crease in  total  resources  of  $16,296,000,  is 
shown  in  the  weekly  statement  of  condition  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday,  August 
30th.  

The  San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  Au- 
gust, as  reported  by  Clearing-House  officials  at 
the  close  of  business  Saturday,  amounted  to 
$4SS,752,477,  as  compared  with  $430,537,162 
for  the  same  month  in  1917.  This  is  a  gain 
for  last  month   of   $58,115,314. 


kets,  with  enough  left  over  to  arm  him  with  a 
good  revolver.  You  have  done  that  much  to 
beat  back  the  Hun. 

It  takes  $35  more  to  arm  him  with  a  rifle 
with  a  bayonet  on  it,  and  if  you  buy  a  second 
$100  bond  you  furnish  him  this  rifle  and  1000 
cartridges  for  it;  and  there  will  still  be 
enough  of  your  money  left  to  purchase  a  good- 
sized  bomb  to  throw  in  a  dug-out,  or  demolish 
a  machine  gun  together  with  the  Huns  ope- 
rating it.  

Sales  of  war  savings  certificates  and  thrift 
stamps  for  seventeen  days  of  August 
amounted  to  $85,145,044,  and  since  December 
1,    1917,   $599,725,363. 


Consul  Augustus  E.  Ingram  of  Bradford, 
England,  has  transmitted  the  name  of  a  local 
dyeware  expert  who  wishes  to  represent  some 
American  firm  manufacturing  dyestuffs.  This 
dyer  has  had  very  extensive  experience  and 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  color  users  in  the  Yorkshire  textile 
district.  His  name  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
of  its  district  and  cooperative  offices  upon  re- 
ferring to  file  No.  103,101. 


Stephens  &  Co.  are  now  offering  $400,000 
first  mortgage  7  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  Moran 
&  Co.,  pork  and  beef  packers,  of  this  city. 
These  bonds,  which  are  dated  August  1,  191S, 
due  serially,  August  1.  1921  to  1923,  inter- 
est payable  semi-annually,  February  and  Au- 
gust 1st,  are  being  offered  to  investors  at 
prices,  according  to  maturity,  to  yield  7^  per 
cent,  on  the  investment.  They  are  in  denomi- 
nations of  $1000  and  $500,  are  callable  at  101 
on  any  interest  date  on  thirty  days'  notice, 
ind  are  tax  exempt  in  California. 

Since  its  entrance  into  this  field  in  1906  the 
firm  has  become  one  of  the  largest  packing- 
house concerns  in  the  West,  with  plants  in 
San  Francisco,  South  San  Francisco,  and 
Marysville.  It  is  one  of  the  two  largest  dis- 
tributors of  smoked  meats  west  of  Omaha, 
besides  being  one  of  the  largest  handlers  of 
California  cotton-seed  oil  and  vegetable  oil 
products. 

The  company  has  just  completed  in  South 
San  Francisco  a  packing-house  which  govern- 
ment officials  and  trade  experts  say  is  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  plant  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States.  The  plant  was  constructed 
in  accordance  with  government  specifications 
and  was  approved  for  government  inspection. 
It  has  a  daily  capacity  of  100  hogs,  250  head 
of  cattle,  and  500  sheep,  and  its  floor  space 
covers  4.12  acres. 

The  company's  properties  are  valued  at  more 
than  $800,000,  and  the  bonds  now  being  of- 
fered by  Stephens  &  Co.  constitute  a  first 
mortgage  thereon.  As  a  direct  obligation  of 
Moran  &  Co.  the  bonds  are  further  protected 
by  all  the  assets  and  the  business  of  the  firm. 


If  you  buy  a  $100  bond  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  you  are  lending  the  United 
States  government  enough  money  to  feed  a 
soldier  in  France  for  a  little  more  than  seven 
months.  Or  you  have  furnished  enough 
money  to  give  him  a  complete  outfit  of  winter 
and  summer  clothing,  including  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  slicker  and  overcoat  and  blan- 
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George  E.  Roberts  of  the  New  York  Na- 
tional City  Bank,  in  connection  with  the  loans 
our  government  is  making  to  the  Allies,  says : 
"These  loans  will  soon  amount  to  $10,000,- 
000,000  and  over,  and  the  interest  coming  to 
us  on  them  and  other  foreign  holdings  will  be 
over  $500,000,000  per  year.  Our  own  securi- 
ties which  were  held  abroad  have  been 
largely  returned  to  this  country.  How  are 
our  debtors  going  to  pay  this  interest?  They  j 
can  not  pay  it  in  gold ;  that  is  a  physical  im- 
possibility ;  there  isn't  enough  gold  produced 
in  the  world  to  do  it,  and  if  there  were  we  do 
not  want  it  here.  Will  they  pay  it  in  goods? 
We  don't  want  a  balance  against  us  of  $500,- 
000,000  a  year  in  goods.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  have  a  merchandise  balance  in 
our  favor,  and  we  want  to  increase  our  exports 
of  goods.  What  are  we  going  to  do,  then, 
with  this  accruing  interest?  About  the  only 
course  open  to  us  is  to  capitalize  it,  reinvest 
it  abroad,  and  go  on  reinvesting  the  pro- 
ceeds abroad." 

Business  is  being  done  at  the  present  time 
under  great  difficulties  and  uncertainties,  and 
profits  are  not  closely  calculated  in  advance. 
Many  experienced  dealers  prefer  to  restrict 
their  operations  and  even  retire  from  active 
business  rather  than  take  the  chances  of  loss. 
The  profits  of  this  period  can  not  be  finally 
calculated  until  the  war  and  period  of  read- 
justment is  over.  Up  to  this  time  fortuitous 
circumstances  have  been  favorable  to  profits, 
but  experience  has  taught  that  the  profits 
which  come  under  such  conditions  are  needed 
in  the  long  run  to  meet  the  losses  which 
come  in  the  same  manner.  The  favorable 
turn  of  a  year  does  not  warrant  a  departure 
from  the  usual  business  methods,  nor  can 
ideas  which  no  one  adopts  in  his  own  af- 
fairs save  under  exceptional  conditions,  of 
which  he  would  insist  upon  being  the  sole 
judge,  be  successfully  set  up  as  an  official 
standard  of  conduct.  The  theory  that  a  busi- 
ness man  is  under  obligations  to  sell  his 
labor  or  product  at  an  arbitrary  price  below 
that  fixed  by  the  natural  play  of  economic 
forces  in  a  free  and  open  market  has  never 
been  established  in  practical  affairs  or  even 
as  a  theoretical  ideal.  Certainly  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  its  application,  and 
this  being  so  it  would  seem  that  the  subject 
should  be  treated  officially  in  a  temperate 
manner. 

Elsewhere  we  have  referred  to  the  fact  that 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  twelve  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks,  after  paying  6  per  cent,  divi- 
dends, in  the  first  six  months  of  1918  aver- 
aged 25  per  cent,  of  their  paid-in  capital,  and 
for  the  full  year  will  exceed  50  per  cent.  It 
is  true  that  the  surplus  earnings  of  these 
banks  inure  eventually  to  the  public  treasury, 
nevertheless  these  earnings  afford  a  clear 
demonstration  that  exceptional  profits  may 
be  made  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  large 
business,  as  the  result  of  fortuitous  condi- 
tions and  without  any  intention  of  "profiteer- 
ing" or  any  act  of  exortion  or  improper  con- 
duct. 

Almost  everybody  is  doing  what  he  can 
just  now  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity  and  co- 
operation throughout  the  country,  and  ill- 
considered  utterances,  under  the  color  of  au- 
thority, which  exaggerate  old  suspicions  and 
intensify  class  prejudices  are  peculiarly  inop- 
portune. They  throw  sand  into  the  bearings 
at  a  time  when  the  highest  efficiency  is 
needed. 

Moreover,  looking  forward  to  the  period 
following  the  war,  if  the  industrial  activities 
of  this  country  are  to  be  hampered  by  a  nar- 
row paternalism  which  does  not  understand 
the  relation  between  industrial  profits  and  in- 
dustrial progress,  or  the  relation  between  in- 
dustrial progress  and  social  progress,  the  out- 
look will  be  a  gloomy  one.  There  is  no  way 
of  realizing  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the 
people  except  by  industrial  progress,  and  this 
is  not  only  stimulated  but  financed  by  the 
industrial  savings  achieved  by  the  low-cost 
producers,  which  are  first  realized  as  profits 
and  then  used  as  capital.  Without  these  sav- 
ings industry  will  stagnate  and  society  will 
have  nothing  to  expect  but  disappointment, 
confusion,  and  turmoil. — The  National  City 
Bank   of  New   York. 


$500,  $250,  $150,  and  $19.91,  due  serially. 
Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  (January 
2d  and  July  2d)  payable  at  the  office  of  the 
city   treasurer,    Daly   City,    California. 

Daly  City  (population,  officially  estimated, 
5500)  is  a  suburb  of  San  Francisco,  adjoining 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  on  the  south.  It  is 
served  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Ocean 
Shore  railroads  and  electric  interurban. 
street-car  lines  run  between  Daly  City  and 
the  business  district  of  San  Francisco.  It 
is  essentially  a  home  city.  Its  residents  for 
the  most  part  are  employed  in  the  City  of 
San  Francisco.  Daly  City  is  situated  to  the 
south  of  San  Francisco,  the  only  direction 
in  which  San  Francisco  can  expand.  The 
growth  and  permanency  of  Daly  City,  there- 
fore,   are    assured. 

These  bonds  were  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  paving  and  improving  a  part  of  the  best 
residence  section  of  the  city,  that  portion  ad- 
joining the  City  of  San  Francisco.  One  of 
the  streets  of  the  district  improved  divides 
Daly  City  from   San   Francisco. 

These  bonds  are  not  only  a  direct  lien  upon 
the  property  improved,  but  in  addition  are  the 
obligation  of  the  city.  In  event  of  a  de- 
ficiency arising  in  the  improvement  fund  the 
city,  if  necessary,  is  required  to  levy  an  ad 
valorem  tax  on  all  taxable  property  in  the 
city  to  pay  these  bonds.  Legality  approved  by 
Heller,  Powers  &  Ehrman,  San  Francisco. 
Tax  exempt  in  California.  Free  from  declara- 
tion of  ownership.  Exempt  from  all  Federal 
income  taxes.  Legal  investment  for  Oregon 
savings  banks.  Prices,  as  detailed  above,  to 
yield  5*4   to  6  per  cent. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  are  now 
offering  $49,699.10  Daly  City,  California, 
Improvement  7  per  cent,  bonds,  free  from 
Federal  income  tax  including  the  surtax,  dated 
July    22,     1918,    in    denominations    of    $1000, 


Monthly  survey  of  business  conditions  in 
the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District,  as  com- 
piled by  John  Perrin,  Federal  Reserve  agent, 
to  appear  in  September  issue  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bulletin,  published  at  Washington, 
D.   C,  will  say  in  part: 

"Bankers  _  of  the  district  are  beinning  to 
realize  that  the  government's  financial  re- 
quirements must  have  first  consideration. 
Quotas  of  the  three  issues  of  present  series  of 
Certificates  of  Indebtedness  were  not  fully 
subscribed,  except  in  two  states.  Present  re- 
ports, however,  show  that  fourth  issue  was 
over-subscribed.  This  was  in  part  accom- 
plished as  a  result  of  a  meeting  called  in 
San  Francisco  by  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  at- 
tended by  about  150  bankers  from  throughout 
this  district  for  purpose  of  considering  the 
matter  of  financing  the  government.  It  was 
there  agreed  that  banking  resources  should 
be  conserved,  and  loans  curtailed  except  for 
essential  industries,  and  that  member  banks 
should  aid  their  nonmember  correspondents 
by  accepting  their  notes  secured  by  Treasury 
Certificates,  which  they  in  turn  might,  if 
necessary,  rediscount  with  Federal  Reserve 
Bank. 

"Interest  rates  in  principal  Coast  cities  are 
steady,  prevailing  rates  for  the  month  for  all 
classes  of  paper  being  almost  uniformly  6  per 
cent.  In  the  interior  prevailing  rate  for  paper 
eligible  for  rediscount  with  this  bank  is  ap- 
approximately  7  per  cent. 

"July  bank  clearings  for  twenty  principal 
cities  of  the  district  increased  11.3  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  month,  and  30.6  per  cent, 
over  July,  1917.  Building  permits  for  the 
same  cities  during  July  totaled  $5,022,000,  be- 
ing 6.6  per  cent,  less  than  previous  month 
and   10  per  cent,  less  than  July,   1917. 

"In  spite  of  the  low  average  yield  per  acre, 
wheat  crop  now  being  harvested  in  the  dis- 
trict is  expected  to  be  83,870,000  bushels, 
nearly  20  per  cent,  larger  than  last  year. 
Crop  of  oats  and  barley  will  be  about  10 
per  cent,  smaller  than  in  1917.  Condition  of 
corn  August  1st  indicated  a  yield  of  7,888.- 
000  bushels,  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
last  year.  Hay  crop  of  this  district  will  not 
exceed  12,000.000  tons,  about  15  per  cent,  less 
than  last  year.  Owing  to  increased  acre- 
age planted,  production  of  potatoes  is  esti- 
mated at  33,468,000  bushels,  nearly  30  per 
cent,  below  1917  yield.  Bean  crop  in  Cali- 
fornia is  estimated  at  9,37S,C00  bushels,  com- 
pared   with    8,091,000    bushels    in    1917. 

"Cotton-growing  has  extended  to  the  great 
inland  valleys  of  California.  Besides  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  in  San  Joaquin  Valley 
near  Tulare  Lake,  about  1400  acres  have 
been  planted  in  Sacramento  Valley  near 
Chico.  It  is  reported  that  a  cotton  gin  is 
to  be  erected  near  Fresno  to  handle  this  sea- 
son's crop. 

"California's  1918  walnut  crop  is  estimated 
at  15,000  tons,  same  as  1917.  About  95  per 
cent,  of  the  United  States  supply  comes  from 
this  state.  Almond  production  this  season  is 
expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year's  crop 
of  3000  tons. 

"It  is  forecasted  that  175,000  tons  of 
raisins  will  be  produced  in  California,  this 
being  8  per  cent,  more  than  last  year  and 
nearly   double   the    output    of    1912. 

"Apple  crop  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  is  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent, 
less  in  each  state  than  last  year's  production 
of  25,689,000  boxes,  but  the  fruit,  generally, 
is  of  better  quality. 

"Prunes  in  California  are  expected  to  pro- 
duce normal  crop  of   150,000,000   pounds.     In 
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Oregon  prune  crop  will  be  largest  ever  har- 
vested, and  is  expected  to  be  in  excess  of 
50,000,000   pounds. 

"Peach  crop  is  about  50  per  cent,  below 
normal."  

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  is  now 
offering  a  new  issue  of  $286,000  Portland, 
Oregon,  Assessment  Collection  Sy2  per  cent, 
coupon  gold  bonds ;  dated  August  1,  1918 ; 
due  August  1,  1928;  interest  coupons,  Feb- 
ruary -August  1  ;  denomination,  $1000 ;  as- 
sessed valuation,  1918,  $284,819,955;  net  gen- 
eral debt,  $19,357,610;  $100,000  optional  Au- 
gust 1,  1923,  price  102.64  to  yield  4.90  per 
cent,  to  optional  date;  $186,000  optional  Au- 
gust 1,  1925,  price  103.52  to  yield  4.90  per 
cent,  to  optional  date. 

The  City  of  Portland,  county  seat  ot  Mult- 
nomah County,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of 
and  is  at  the  head  of  deep-water  navigation  on 
the  Willamette  and  Columbia  rivers.  In  ad- 
dition to  water  transportation,  the  city  is 
served  by  four  railroad  trunk  lines  and  sev- 
eral interurban  electric  lines.  By  reason  of 
its  natural  advantages  Portland  is  the  outlet 
for  an  area  of  approximately  250,000  square 
miles  and  serves  as  the  principal  importing, 
exporting,  and  distributing  point  for  this  ter- 
ritory, which  embraces  some  of  the  richest 
agricultural,  stock-raising,  mining,  and  lum- 
bering country  in  the  United  States.  Ap- 
proved by  Storey,  Thorndike,  Palmer  & 
Dodge,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Prices,  as 
shown  above,  to  yield  4.90  per  cent,  to  op- 
tional date  and  V/2   per  cent,  thereafter. 


Exports      of      American      goods      increased 
slightly  in  July  as  compared  with  June,  while  | 
imports  fell  off  slightly. 

Exports  increased  from  $485,000,000  in 
June  to  $508,000,000  in  July.  For  the  seven 
months  ended  with  July  the  foreign  sales  to- 
taled $3,483,000,000,  as  compared  with  $3,661,- 
000.000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year. 

July  imports  were  $241,000,000,  whereas  in 
June  they  reached  a  total  of  $260,000,000. 
For  the  first  seven  months  of  the  year  the 
imports  were  valued  at  $1,787,000,000,  as 
against  $1,779,000,000  for  a  similar  period  in 
1917. 

The  gold  movement  in  1918  has  been  of 
much  less  importance  than  in  1917.  For  the 
first  seven  months  of  this  year  $52,000,000 
represents  the  imports  of  gold;  in  1917  the 
imports  for  the  seven-months  period  was 
$505,000,000.  Exports  amounted  to  $29,000,- 
000  this  year,  as  against  $272,000,000  last 
year. 

The  silver  movement  has  increased  in  im- 
portance, the  total  imports  being  $40,000,000 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year,  as 
against  $22,000,000  last  year,  and  exports 
reaching  a  total  of  $135,000,000  as  compared 
with  $44,000,000  for  the  first  seven  months  ol 
last  year. 
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Protect  Your  Family 

"THE  WESfcOAST  LIFE" 

Paid  in  Death  Claims  in  1917 

$37,607.93 

On  Policies  less  than  one  year  old. 

Each  of  these  policy-holders  had  been  ex- 
amined and  they  had  been  pronounced  First 
Class  Risks  within  the  year.  In  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  life  insurance  was  the 
entire  estate. 

Nearly  100,000  satisfied  policy-holders  attest 
the  value  of  "West  Coast  Service.*' 

Expert  advice  concerning  your  insurance  es- 
tate fully  and  freely  given  upon  request. 

Address  your  own   home  company: 

WEST  COAST-SAN  FRANCISCO 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President. 

WEST  COAST    BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PRODUCTION  OF  AIRPLANE  SPRUCE. 


By  "Wilson  Compton. 


In  ten  billion  feet  of  Sitka  spruce  timber 
— in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon — 
lies  the  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  gigantic 
aircraft  programme  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
Spruce  is  the  most  satisfactory  wood  known 
for  airplane  construction.  It  possesses  in 
marked  degree  the  properties  of  lightness, 
hardness,  and  freedom  from  brash.  It  is 
highly  elastic  and  resistant  to  rupture. 

Nearly  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  spruce  lum- 
ber manufactured  in  the  United  States  comes 
from  the  Eastern  States,  especially  from  New 
England.  But  the  red  spruce  of  the  East  is 
comparatively  small.  Airplane  stock  must  be 
straight-grained  and  free  from  defects.  Long 
pieces  are  necessary,  and  these  the  East  has 
been  unable  to  supply  in  large  quantities. 

The  insistently  growing  demand  for  air- 
plane lumber  has  recently  forced  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  specifications  and  required  sizes. 
It  has  been  found  that  from  small,  clear 
boards,  laminated  by  a  process  of  overlapping 
and  splicing,  called  "staggering  of  joints" — 
held  together  by  wooden  dowels  and  an  elas- 
tic glue  made  of  cottage  cheese — long  pieces 
stand  a  strength  test  equal  to  that  of  a  whole 
board.  The  small,  straight,  clear  pieces  to 
be  had  from  Eastern  spruce  may  thus  be 
joined  into  longer,  heavier  pieces  of  the  speci- 
fications  required   in   airplane    construction. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  Douglas  fir, 
of  which  there  are  almost  1000  billion  feet, 
board  measure,  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is 
suitable  for  parts  of  the  frame  of  the  air- 
plane wings  which  are  not  subject  to  the  most 
severe  strains.  The  Fir  Production  Board 
(recently  organized  in  behalf  of  the  needs  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  and  the  army  and 
navy)  is  contributing  materially  to  the  supply 
of  airplane  woods.  Also  in  Alaska  there  are 
great  forests  of  Sitka  spruce.  But  of  total 
stand,  of  approximately  18,000,000,000  feet, 
probably  not  more  than  6  per  cent,  is  suitable 
for  airplane  stock,  and  of  this  only  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  is  now  readily  ac- 
cessible to  transportation  facilities.  Port  Or- 
ford  cedar  has  been  found  suitable  in  air- 
craft construction,  and  small  quantities  of 
this  wood  are  available  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  in  British  Columbia.  But  Sitka 
spruce  is  the  mainstay  of  the  aircraft  pro- 
gramme. 
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Spruce  trees  stand  in  small  pockets  or  clus- 
ters in  southern  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Elsewhere  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  they  are 
scattered  and  frequently  inaccessible.  Of  the 
11,000,000,000  feet  of  spruce  timber  standing 
in  these  two  states,  about  three-eighths,  or 
4,000,000,000  feet,  is  reasonably  accessible  or 
to  be  made  accessible  at  relatively  small  ex- 
pense by  short  extensions  of  existing  rail- 
roads and  by  tap  lines  extending  into  the 
woods.  One-fourth  of  the  spruce  is  in  com- 
paratively large,  dense  stands.  But  extensive 
railroad  construction  over  difficult  ground 
would  be  necessary  to  reach  these.  The  re- 
mainder, nearly  4,000,000,000  feet,  is  scat- 
tered, inaccessible,  or  of  low  grade. 

The  monthly  requirements  of  spruce  air- 
plane stock  from  the  Spruce  Production  Di- 
vision of  the  Signal  Corps- are  more  than  11,- 
000,000  feet.  But  were  the  supply  available, 
the  British  government  alone  would  gladly 
take  more  than  that  amount.  All  contracts 
formerly  held  by  the  Allied  governments  for 
airplane  spruce  from  the  Northwest  have 
been  canceled  or  taken  over  by  the  United 
States.  The  requirements  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Allies  are  "pooled,"  and  the 
production  of  all  airplane  spruce  is  now  con- 
trolled by  the  Spruce  Production  Division  of 
the  Signal  Corps.  The  present  "require- 
ments" of  spruce  are  therefore  limited  only 
by  the  producing  capacity  of  the  spruce  for- 
ests. It  had  been  estimated  that  the  produc- 
tion of  airplane  stock  during  April  would  be 
from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  feet.  But  the 
actual  output  has  been  much  less.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  a  monthly  production  of 
from  15,000,000  to  20,000,000  feet  of  airplane 
spruce  can  be  eventually  achieved.  At  2000 
feet  of  spruce  for  each  airplane,  this  eventual 
programme  of  spruce  production  calls  for  ma- 
terial sufficient  to  build  10,000  airplanes  a 
month- 
Ten  months  ago  the  Allied  governments 
were  competing  for  Western  spruce.  Large 
contracts  were  let  at  prices  sometimes  as  high 
as  $250  per  thousand  feet  for .  select  stock. 
But  shortly  thereafter,  by  joint  arrangement 
between  the  spruce  manufacturers  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Signal  Corps,  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  and  Allied  purchas- 
ing commissions,  the  price  was  set  at  $105 
per  thousand  feet.  Substantially  the  same 
price  is  still  maintained,  although  higher  or 
lower  prices  are  being  paid  for  special  stock. 
At  the  same  time  uniform  -specifications  for 
airplane  spruce  have  been  determined.  This 
has  tended  to  simplify  and  standardize  the 
production  programme.  The  spruce  manufac- 
turers generally  have  cooperated  heartily  in 
these  arrangements. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  from  12  to  15 
per  cent,  only  of  the  lumber  secured  from 
good  spruce  trees  can  be  converted  into  suit- 
able airplane  stock.  It  is  estimated  that,  on 
the  average,  2000  feet  of  such  stock  is  re- 
quired for  one  airplane.  But  a  finished  plane 
rarely  carries  more  than  200  feet  of  lumber. 
So  the  material  which  actually  enters  into 
the  airplane  constitutes  from  1^  to  2  per 
cent,  of  all  the  lumber  cut  from  a  given 
spruce  tree.  The  so-called  "side  lumber,"  in 
great  volume,  has  been  piled  up  in  the  saw- 
mill yards.  There  has  been  little  market  for 
it  and,  until  recently,  few  cars  to  move  it. 
But  it  has  sometimes  seriously  interfered  with 
the  efficient  operation  of  Western  spruce 
mills. 

To  air-dry  airplane  spruce  requires  almost 
two  years.  Obviously,  therefore,  some  means 
had  to  be  devised  for  artificial  seasoning. 
Kilns  capable  of  drying  spruce  pieces  within 
periods  of  from  four  to  thirty  days  were  of- 
fered to  the  government.  The  Forest  Service 
and  private  enterprises  have  devoted  the 
services  of  their  experts  to  securing  a  prac- 
ticable device.  Congress  has  made  large  ap- 
propriations for  that  purpose.  As  a  result 
airplane  stock  today  is  loaded  in  cars  for 
shipment  to  Eastern  factories  within  two 
weeks  from  the  time  that  it  stood  on  the 
stump.  There  is  a  steady  eastward  stream 
from  the  spruce  cut-up  plant  opened  in  Feb- 
ruary at  Vancouver,  Washington,  where  the 
big  flitches  coming  from  the  mills  and  the 
riving  camps  in  the  woods  are  cut  to  grain, 
trimmed  to  specifications,  and  bared  of  de- 
fects. All  this  takes  less  time  than  the  trans- 
portation. 

Never,  perhaps,  in  American  industry  has 
there  been  a  closer  approach  to  absolutism 
than  exists  today  in  the  control  of  the  spruce 
forests  and  mills  of  the  West  Coast.  Last 
fall  the  Signal  Corps  undertook  not  only  to 
control  the  spruce  lumbering  operations,  but 
to  do  the  operating  itself.  The  Spruce  Pro- 
duction Division,  headed  by  Colonel  Brice  P. 
Disque,  was  organized  for  the  one  specific 
purpose  of  producing  airplane  spruce.  Today 
there  are  approximately  twelve  thousand  of- 
ficers and  men  in  this  division,  attached  to 
Vancouver  Barracks.  The  officers,  as  a  rule, 
are  experienced  lumbermen.  The  enlisted  per- 
sonnel consists  chiefly  of  volunteer  lumber- 
jacks and  mill  hands.  Then  there  are  expert 
foresters   and   engineers. 

Labor  troubles  and  disloyal  propaganda 
among  the  loggers  and  mill  men  had  been 
causing    curtailment    of    production    in    the 


spruce  and  fir  regions  when  Colonel  Disque 
took  hold.  But  divided  loyalty  was  quickly 
combated  by  65,000  volunteer  wood  workers 
who  formed  the  Loyal  Legion.  Disloyalty  was 
disposed  of  in  the  rough  but  effective  way 
characteristic  of  the  lumberjack  of  the  West. 
Red  tape  was  heeded  quite  as  much  by  them 
as  it  was  by  Colonel  Disque. 

When  the  Spruce  Production  Division  took 
charge  of  spruce  operations  it  faced  a  turbu- 
lent labor  situation.  Now,  a  few  months 
later,  the  workers  are  satisfied,  with  shorter 
hours,  higher  wages,  and  better  living  condi- 
tions. But  vigorous  and  unusual  action  has 
been  necessary  to  bring  this  about.  Even  the 
minute  details  as  to  living  conditions  are 
strictly  regulated.  The  basic  eight-hour  day 
has  been  operative  since  March  1,  1918.  Time 
and  a  half  for  overtime  is  paid.  No  crew 
works  more  than  six  days  a  week.  Common 
laborers  are  paid  45  cents  an  hour,  semi- 
skilled workers  from  55  to  65  cents,  and 
skilled  labor  in  the  woods  as  much  as  90  cents. 
A  uniform  price  to  be  charged  for  board  is 
fixed.  No  one  shall  receive  free  board  ex- 
cept the  cooks.  Bed  linen  shall  be  changed 
not  less  frequently  than  once  a  week.  Colonel 
Disque  may  determine  how  many  pillows  each 
man  shall  have,  how  long  the  sheets  shall  be, 
and  whether  the  second  or  the  first  engineer 
is  to  have  a  red  or  a  brown  blanket. 

When  the  government  assumed  control  of 
spruce  production  the  average  monthly  output 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  about  two  mil- 
lion feet.  This  was  not  one-fifth  of  the  quan- 
tity required.  Production  had  to  be  in- 
creased. Expansion  by  usual  gradual  develop- 
ment was  inadequate.  It  was  thought  thaL 
railways  into  the  forest  could  not  be  built 
rapidly  enough.  So  Colonel  Disque  started  to 
"rive"  or  split  selected  trees,  drag  them  out 
of  the  woods,  load  them  on  trucks  and  cars, 
and  send  them  to  the  cut-up  plant.  Mean- 
while 224  saw  mills  and  fifty-seven  logging 
camps,  controlled  by  the  Spruce  Production 
Division,  continued  to  manufacture  airplane 
spruce  as  fast  as  the  logs  could  be  procured. 
For  several  months  the  process  of  riving 
spruce  trees  has  been  continued.  It  has  been 
stimulated  by  bonus  offers.  But  it  has  not 
produced  spruce  in  satisfactory  quantities. 
Heavy  expenditures  have  been  made  in  build- 
ing roads  so  that  trucks  and  teams  might 
reach  distant  stands  of  spruce.  In  one  in- 
stance more  than  two  miles  of  planked  road 
were  built  in  order  to  reach  eighty  trees.  The 
expenditure  of  labor,  time,  and  money  in  riv- 
ing spruce  has  been  disproportionate  to  the 
results  achieved. 

But  fortunately  new  logging  railroads  have 
meanwhile  been  constructed.  More  than  one 
billion  feet  of  spruce,  otherwise  inaccessible, 
have  been  already  opened  up  by  the  building 
of  nearly  100  miles  of  line.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  spruce  timber.  Increased  pro- 
duction is  assured  as  new  rail  lines  are  built. 
Labor  troubles  have  been  courageously  and 
promptly  corrected.  Working  conditions  have 
been   improved   and   standardized. 

Riving  of  selected  spruce  trees  has  not  been 
as  successful  as  had  been  anticipated.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  every  energy  is  to  be 
devoted  to  making  accessible  the  great  spruce 
forests  yet  untouched.  Experience,  although 
brief,  has  been  an  effective  teacher.  If  the 
control  of  spruce  production  shall  follow  the 
experience  and  counsel  of  lumbermen  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  manufacture  of 
spruce,  the  outcome  of  this  gigantic  public 
project  will  be  looked  forward  to  with  con- 
fidence.— Review  of  Reviews. 


nese  porcelain  bear  what  are  known  as  "marks 
of  commendation,"  such  as  "Precious  reward 
for  the  lover  of  the  lotus."  Nothing  save  the 
piece  itself  could  be  happier  than  the  inscrip- 
tion. Another  piece  is  marked  "To  be  treas- 
ured like  a  deep  gem  of  the  boiling  stream." 
Here  is  a  mark  of  commendation  peculiarly 
Chinese,  "Scholarship  lofty  as  the  hills  and 
the  Great  Bear,"  referring  to  the  ancient  con- 
stellation which  circles  mightily  about  Polaris 
and  which  in  China,  as  in  the  Americas,  is 
known  as  the  Great  Bear. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  George  Borrow's  ec- 
centric learned  Chinese  so  that  he  might  read 
the  marks  on  his  tea  things? 


Chinese  Hall-Marks  Poetic. 
Pottery  and  poetry  ran  together  in  old 
china.  The  Chinese  faculty  of  expressing 
much  in  little,  a  poem  in  four  lines,  a  pic- 
ture in  a  brush  stroke,  shows  quaintly  in  the 
very  hall-marks  with  which  the  Chinese 
marked  their  porcelain  (says  the  New  York 
Sun).  These  poetic  inscriptions  leave  one  in 
doubt  whether  in  China  the  potters  were  all 
poets  or  the  poets  were  all  potters. 

"Made  in  the  studio  of  deep  peace,"  reads 
a  hall-mark  inscribed  on  an  old  bowl.  "Made 
in  the  studio  of  peace  and  tranquillity,"  is 
another  hall-mark,  and  the  vase  which  bears 
it  could  only  have  come  from  such  a  studio. 
"Made  for  the  hall  of  fragrant  virtue"  is  a 
hall-mark  worth  finding,  if  only  for  itself; 

Here  is  a  piece  from  the  "Hall  of  gener- 
ous harmony,"  and  here  is  another,  the  hall- 
mark upon  which,  translated,  reads,  "Made 
for  the  hall  of  respectful  awe."  "Fragrant 
virtue,"  "generous  harmony,"  and  "respectful 
awe."  Perhaps  the  secrets  of  these  old  wares 
and  their  mysterious  glazes  may  be  found  in 
their  hall-marks. 

But  what  Chinese  Poe  was  the  author  of 
this  hall-mark  borne  on  the  cylindrical  vase, 
"Made  on  the  terrace  of  the  drunken  moon"? 
More  austere  is  "Made  for  the  pavilion  for 
the  meditation  for  the  correction  of  faults." 
A  preliminary  sojourn  in  this  pavilion  was  re- 
quired, perhaps,  for  entrance  into  the  "studio 
of  deep  peace."  Here  is  a  hall-mark,  Jap- 
anese this  time  instead  of  Chinese,  "Made  for 
the  look-lily  boat."  What  should  a  "look-lily 
boat"  be  but  a  lake  excursion  boat. 

Besides  the  hall-marks,  some  pieces  of  Chi- 
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Ambulancing  On  the 
French  Front 

By  Edward  R.  Coyle 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

This  volume  contains  a  collection  of 
intensely  interesting  episodes  re- 
lated by  a  young  American  who 
served  as  a  volunteer  with  the  French 
army— Red  Cross  Division.  His  boot 
is  to  the  field  of  mercy  what  those  of 
Empey,  Holmes  and  Peat  have  bpen 
in  describing  the  vicissitudes  of  army 
life. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Desert  Campaigns. 
The  outlying  fields  of  war  are  gradually 
gaining  the  status  that  belongs  to  them,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  the  East  as  the 
centre  of  gravity  seems  to  move  back  in  that 
direction.  The  Turks  would  long  ago  have 
overrun  Egypt  and  inflicted  irreparable  dam- 
age upon  the  Allied  cause  but  for  the  success- 
ful defenses  of  the  Sinai  desert,  a  defense  of 
extraordinary  difficulty  and  one  as  full  of  in- 
cident as  any  that  the  war  has  furnished. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Massey  was  the  press  representa- 
tive of  the  London  newspapers  and  with  him 
went  Mr.  James  McBey  as  the  official  artist. 
Between  them  they  have  produced  this  book, 
the  invaluable  record  of  a  critical  campaign. 
Mr.  Massey  writes  as  might  be  expected 
of  him,  with  a  strict  accuracy  and  a  careful 
attention  to  detail.  There  are  no  ecstasies 
over  personal  heroisms  and  there  is  no  hero 
worship,  the  errors  into  which  newspaper 
writers  most  commonly  fall.  We  have  a  re- 
strained statement  of  events  so  presented  that 
we  can  visualize  the  campaign  and  illustrated 
by  incidents  that  are  always  relevant  and  il- 
luminating. The  sketches  by  Mr.  McBey  are 
works  of  art. 

The    Desert    Campaigns.      By    W.    T.    Massey. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 


The  Jaws  of  Hunland. 

Here  we  have  a  description  of  internal  af- 
fairs in  Germany  that  is  worth  all  the  anony- 
mous testimonies  from  neutral  countries  put 
together.  Corporal  Fred  McMullen  and  Pri- 
vate Jack  Evans  are  Canadian  soldiers.  They 
were  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  from  one  prison 
camp  to  another  until  at  last,  and  after  many 
failures,  they  make  their  escape.  The  story 
of  their  prison  experiences  bears  every  mark 
of  truth  and  of  an  avoidance  of  exaggeration, 
hut  the  real  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  reve- 
lation   of   conditions    in    Germany. 

The  people,  say  the  authors,  were  usually 
worse  off  than  the  prisoners  and  would 
actually  beg  food  from  them.     The  prisoners 


were  better  dressed.  Soap  had  disappeared 
from  Germany  except  in  prison  camps.  The 
people  everywhere  were  in  a  state  of  dull  and 
hopeless  misery,  indifferent  to  how  the  war 
should   end   so  long  as  it  ended. 

The  oppression  of  their  people  by  their 
rulers  was  almost  equal  in  cruelty  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  Belgians.  Women  were  uni- 
versally conscripted,  and  under  the  most  bar- 
barous circumstances.  Children  of  ten  and 
eleven  were  forced  into  war  work,  and  in  the 
most  cruel  way.  Young  girls  were  sent  away 
from  their  homes  irrespective  of  their  strength 
and  compelled  to  work  for  long  periods  and 
beyond  their  capacity.  Over  and  over  again 
we  have  to  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  read- 
ing of  Germans  in  Germany,  and  not  of  Bel- 
gians. And  the  misery  of  the  people  is 
heightened  by  the  natural  and  brutal  selfish- 
ness that  is  a  part  of  the  German  character. 
There  would  be  revolution,  say  the  authors, 
but  for  the  lack  of  leadership,  and  they  seem 
to  be  by  no  means  sure  that  revolution  will 
not  come  quickly. 

The  story  of  these  two  men  is  a  marvelous 
one  apart  from  their  observations  of  Ger- 
man life.  It  is  a  story  of  endurance  and 
heroism  that  never  wavered,  of  valiant  struggle 
against  hardship  and  cruelty  that  speaks  elo- 
quently of  an  unconquerable  race. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Hunland.  By  Corporal 
Fred  McMullen  and  Private  Jack  Evans.  Neve 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 


The  Gilded  Man. 

The  author  gives  us  a  prodigality  of  ro- 
mantic and  adventurous  incident  that  would 
threaten  the  exhaustion  of  a  less  bountiful 
store.  Surely  he  will  be  hard  pressed  for 
material  if  he  should  wish  to  write  another 
story  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  a  story  of  Indian  treasure  in  the 
Andes.  The  hero,  David  Meudon,  to  whom 
we  are  introduced  in  a  quiet  Eastern  vil- 
lage, has  already  made  an  effort  to  recover 
the  wealth  that  it  was  once  the  custom  of  the 
Chibcha  Indians  to  throw  into  their  sacred 
lake  in  propitiation  of  their  god.  But  David 
in  some  mysterious  way  has  lost  his  memory, 
a  fact  that  proves  a  little  awkward  when  he 
wants  to  marry  the  delightful  Una  and  to 
satisfy  the  legitimate  curiosities  of  her  uncle. 
As  a  result  the  whole  party  sets  out  for 
Panama  and  the  Andes  in  order  to  solve  a 
psychological  problem  and  one  that  also  has 
its    more    substantial    interests. 

And  then  the  excitement  begins.  We  are 
plunged  into  the  whirlpool  of  Panama  pon- 
tics and  of  anti-American  politics.  But  we 
are  not  much  interested  in  these.  We  want 
the  treasure.  David's  old  partner  is  dis- 
covered and  we  strongly  suspect  him  of  dark- 
practices.  But  at  last  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  vast  caves  that  surround  the  lake  and 
among  the  Chibcha  Indians,  who  have  retired 
from  a  hostile  world  and  who  are  guarding 
the  treasure  that  certainly  belongs  more  to 
them  than  to  any  one  else.  In  the  caves 
there  is  a  mysterious  magnet  that  was  used 
in  ancient  days  to  recover  the  treasure  cast 
into  the  lake  and  that  has  the  property  of 
attracting  gold  instead  of  iron.  And  there  is 
a  beautiful  Indian  queen  who  might  easily 
have  put  Una's  nose  out  of  joint,  but  of 
course  we  know  that  a  well-conducted  novelist 
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would  not  allow  such  a  thing  as  that.  And 
so  everything  ends  well  and  we  draw  a  long- 
restrained  breath  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
last  page.  Mr.  Smyth  must  write  another 
treasure  story,  and  if  we  may  venture  on  a 
word  of  advice  we  would  counsel  an  economy 
of  side  issues. 

The    Gilded    Man.      By    Clifford    Smyth.      New- 
York:    Boni  &  Liveright;   $1.50. 


Virtuous  Wives. 

The  spoiled  society  wife  is  attracting  upon 
herself  the  castigation  of  the  novelist,  who 
sometimes  writes  a  preface  to  explain  that  he 
really  intends  a  castigation.  But  we  are  not 
at  all  sure  that  its  recipient  is  worth  the 
trouble,  or  that  her  husband  is  not  quite  as 
bad  as  she.  Both  of  them  are  social  nuisances. 
The  husband  has  purchased — there  is  no 
other  word — a  beautiful  and  brainless  toy  in 
the  shape  of  a  woman.  It  is  one  of  the  mani- 
festations of  his  sordid  selfishness.  The  wife 
is  equally  selfish  and  she  is  also  idle  and  vain 
and  vapid.  She  occupies  the  precise  status 
of  a  harem  favorite,  with  the  one  exception 
that  her  rivals  are  usually  conjectural. 

In  this  case  the  wife  is  Amy  Forrester. 
Her  husband,  who  does  something  in  steel, 
assures  her  that  he  has  plenty  of  money  and 
that  he  wishes  her  to  go  the  pace  and  to  play 
to  her  heart's  content.  Then  he  goes  to 
Mexico  and   leaves   her  to   it. 

Amy's  career  may  be  described  as  a  de- 
bauch of  frantic  and  vicious  folly.  Balls, 
suppers,  dances,  automobiles,  and  all-night 
carousals  fill  her  whole  life.  She  and  all  her 
friends  firmly  believe  that  they  are  virtuous 
wives  because  there  is  no  room  in  their  pam- 
pered natures  for  anything  so  relatively  honest 
as  passion.  Forrester  hears  stories  of  lovers 
and  tries  to  put  his  foot  down,  but  inef- 
fectually. Faced  with  financial  ruin,  he  comes 
home  on  the  eve  of  the  social  event  of  the 
season  and  he  is  challenged  in  his  own  house 
by  detectives  and  wanders  almost  unrecog- 
nized through  the  vicious  crowd.  There  is  an 
ugly  domestic  quarrel,  estrangement,  and  a 
search  for  solace.  Our  sympathies  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  with  the  wife,  but  they  are.  The 
whole  of  society  has  combined  to  rob  her  of 
intelligence  and  virtue,  and  her  husband  has 
assisted,  having  no  real  intelligence  nor  virtue 
himself.  It  is  the  ugliest  of  ugly  pictures 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  to  a  large  extent 
it  has  been  an  object  of  national  worship  in 
times  not  very  remote. 

Virtuous  Wives.  By  Owen  Johnson.  Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &  Co.;   $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 

The  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  has  published  the  Year  Book  for  1918. 
The  headquarters  of  the  Endowment  are  2 
Jackson  Place,   Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Stratford  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Stratford  Universal  Library  Series,  have  is- 
sued a  volume  of  "Tales  from  Boccaccio," 
including  seven  of  the  best.  This  library  now 
includes  works  by  Chekhov,  Gorki,  Tolstoi, 
Boccaccio,  Andreyev,  and  Bunin.  The  price 
is  25  cents. 

"Seven  Weeks  in  Hawaii,"  by  M.  Leola 
Crawford  (John  J.  Newbegin),  is  a  pleas- 
antly written  story  of  a  journey.  The  author 
gives  a  liberal  amount  of  information,  but 
she  so  successfully  avoids  the  guide-book  style 
that  we  feel  almost  as  though  we  were  her 
fellow-travelers.  The  book  contains  fifty-four 
illustrations. 

"The  Great  Expectancy,"  by  Margaret 
Prescott  Montague  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  35 
cents),  is  a  charming  little  essay  that  first 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  de- 
scribes a  certain  mood  or  state  of  expectancy 
experienced  by  the  author  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war  and  that  perhaps  was  more 
common  than  is  usually  supposed. 

"Elementary  Naval  Ordnance  and  Gun- 
nery," by  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Ramsey  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.;  $3),  is  intended  for  naval  re- 
serve officers  and  for  those  who  are  studying 
in  the  Cadet  School  for  Ensigns.  Lieutenant 
Ramsey  treats  his  subject  in  a  simple  and  di- 
rect manner  and  well  calculated  to  impart 
a  sound  fundamental  knowledge  of  naval  ord- 
nance. The  book  is  illustrated  with  sixty 
half-tone  and  line  plates. 

"Girls'  Clubs,"  by  Helen  J.  Ferris  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $2),  is  a  substantial  and  well- 
illustrated  volume  on  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  girls'  club.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  omitted,  the  book  as  a 
whole  bearing  testimony  not  only  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  author,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
broad  sympathy  and  toleration,  as  well  as  to 
the  sound  common  sense  that  has  made  her 
work  so  successful.  No  club  manager  should 
be  without  this  sensible  and  practical  guide. 

A  hard  experience  has  taught  us  to  asso- 
ciate city  verse  with  an  ugly  dialect  and  ugly 
people,  with  a  touch  of  Bolshevikism  as  a 
concession  to  modernity.  Here  we  have 
something  quite  different.  The  verses  of 
William  Griffith  express  a  fine  thought  and 
idealism,  and  in  many  instances,  such  as  "The 
Making   of   Spring,"  they  have  an   admirable 
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musical  quality.  The  volume  is  entitled  "City 
Pastorals  and  Other  Poems,"  and  it  is  pub- 
lished by  James  T.  White  &   Co.,   New  York. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Maria  Thompson  Daviess  calls  herself  an 
exile,  for  since  the  sixty-million-dollar  gov- 
ernment powder  plant  came  and  sat  down  on 
the  corner  of  Sweetbriar  Farm,  her  Tennes- 
see home,  she  has  lived  in  an  apartment  on 
Grammercy  Park,  New  York,  with  only  a 
couple  of  window-boxes  to  do  farming  in.  "I 
had  to  flee,"  she  says  ;  "I  couldn't  risk  seeing 
my  lilacs  and  asparagus  bed  blown  into  the 
air." 

Salomon  de  la  Selva,  the  young  Latin- 
American  poet,  whose  first  volume  of  poems, 
"Tropical  Town,"  was  published  a  short  time 
ago  by  the  John  Lane  Company,  has  joined 
the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  and  recently 
sailed  for  a  British  port  to  enter  into  training. 

Ambassador  Morgenthau's  new  book  will  be 
published  in  October.  Mr.  Morgenthau  has 
written  a  very  wonderful  account  of  his  ex- 
periences in  Turkey  as  American  ambassador. 
His  story  has  been  running  as  an  important 
feature  in  the  World's  Work.  Additional  mat- 
ter will  be  added  to  the  book. 

Two  books  of  a  very  different  character 
are  to  be  issued  this  fall  from  the  pen  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling.  The  first  is  a  volume  of  poems. 
This  will  be  ready  early  in  October,  and  will 
contain  Mr.  Kipling's  most  recent  work  in 
verse.  The  other  book  is  entitled  "The  Eyes 
of  Asia,"  and  is  a  collection  of  letters  pur- 
porting to  have  been  written  by  an  East  In- 
dian serving  in  France  to  his  people  at  home. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  just  been 
counting  up  the  number  of  copies  printed  and 
sold  of  the  books  of  Gene  Strat ton-Porter, 
the  author  of  "Freckles,"  "A  Girl  of  the  Lim- 
berlost,"  etc..  and  they  find  that  the  total  is 
over  6,000.000. 

It  is  announced  from  Paris  that  Professor 
G.  F.  Nicolai,  the  famous  Berlin  professor 
and  physician  to  the  imperial  household,  who 
escaped  from  Germany  to  Denmark  by  air- 
plane recently,  has  been  detained  provision- 
ally, with  his  two  fellow-aviators,  a  mechanic 
named  Haase  and  a  young  scientist  named 
Adam,  for  an  investigation  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. Professor  Nicolai's  great  book, 
"The  Biology  of  War,"  which  led  to  his  im- 
prisonment in  Germany,  will  be  published  in 
September  in  an  English  translation  by  the 
Century  Company. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Lasting  Peace. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  learned  vision- 
ary should  not  give  his  opinions  to  the  world 
if  he  can  find  a  publisher.  For  only  in  such 
a  way  can  we  appreciate  some  of  the  social 
dangers  that  are  likely  to  loom  up  more 
largely  even  than  the  peril  of  Germanism. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  average  Russian  in- 
tellectual that  he  looks  upon  the  human  race 
as  a  piece  of  clay  to  which  any  shape  can 
instantly  be  given  by  the  application  of  the 
desired  pressure.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  de- 
termine upon  the  most  admirable  shape  and — 
Fiat  Lux. 

Dr.  Kallen  seems  to  be  of  this  order.  To 
him  the  war  is  an  opportunity  for  the  instant 
recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  upon 
earth.  Naturally  he  has  an  admiration  for 
the  Bolsheviki,  but  with  a  heedful  eye  to 
what  the  Bolsheviki  have  said,  not  to  what 
they  have  done.  That  is  usually  the  sign 
manual  of  the  modern  reformer.  A  phrase 
wins  his  heart.  He  discerns,  the  ruler  and 
the  leader  under  the  aphorism.  The  devil 
has  only  to  quote  Scripture  and  he  is  ac- 
claimed  as   a  saint. 

Russia,  says  Dr.  Kallen  has  been  the  "fore- 
most saving  and  constructive  factor  for 
democracy  in  the  whole  international  situa- 
tion." He  means,  of  course,  the  Bolsheviki. 
They  have  a  mighty  and  burning  idea  which, 
he  confesses,  makes  them  unpractical.  But 
the  Bolsheviki  are  not  in  the  least  unprac- 
tical. They  are  the  most  practical  of  ail 
murderers,  thieves,  and  knaves.  They  have 
conspired  against  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
They  have  earnestly  striven  to  destroy  democ- 
racy. But  of  course  they  have  used  the  cor- 
rect phrases.  Our  reformer  looks  always  at 
the  mask — never  at  the  Death's  Head  be- 
hind it. 

Here  is  another  example  of  Dr.  Kailen's 
statecraft.  "Let  the  terms  of  peace,"  he  says, 
"require  that  one  young  German  out  01  every 
thousand,  both  men  and  women,  shall  from  his 
or  her  twelfth  year  on  be  educated  abroad — 
in  the  United  States,  in  England,  in  France,  in 
Italy,  or  in  Russia."  The  money  for  this  to  be 
obtained  "by  confiscating  all  the  properties  of 
the  royal  families  of  Germany  and  of  the 
great  German  landlord  class,  the  junkers." 
Did  ever  such  folly  find  expression  in  good 
English    qnd   solid  type? 

The  formation  of  the  league  of  nations 
must  not  be  entrusted  to  diplomats.  No,  let 
the  Bolsheviki  do  it.  Never  allow  anything 
to  be  done  by  competence  or  experience.  It 
you  want  your  hair  cut,  get  the  postman  to 
do  it.  We  have  suffered  too  much  from  bar- 
bers. Dr.  Kallen  kindly  suggests  some  names 
— Norman  Angell,  John  Dewey,  Louis  Bran- 
deis,  Secretary  Baker,  David  Starr  Jordan, 
and  "the  members  of  the  present  Russian 
government,"  that  is  to  say  Trotzky  and 
Lenine.  All  nations  must  be  represented,  and 
all  parties  within  the  nations — presumably 
Prohibitionists,  Single-Taxers.  Free  Silverites, 
I.  W.  W.'s,  and  Anti-Tobacconists.  We  apply 
herewith  for  the  moving-picture  rights. 

It  is  easy  to  give  too  much  space  to  such 
stately  and  learned  rubbish.  And  yet-  it  has 
a  vogue  and  may  have  a  larger  one. 

The  Struggle  of  Lasting  Peace.  By  Horace 
Meyer  Kallen,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones 
Company;    $1.25. 

E.  K.  Means. 

The  author  of  these  stories  of  negro  life 
has  not  cultivated  the  arts  and  graces  of  a 
literary  style,  and  perhaps  his  yarns  would  not 
be  so  effective  if  he  had.  He  paints  his  char- 
acters with  strokes  from  a  broad  brush  and 
in  vivid  characters,  but  he  has  the  requisite 
skill  to  give  emphasis  without  caricature. 
His  stories  are  made  to  centre  around  four 
characters,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubi. 
that  they  are  typical.  Figger  Bush  is  a 
laborer  with  a  strong  disinclination  to  labor. 
Skeete  Butts  keeps  a  saloon.  Vinegar  Atts  is 
a  preacher,  and  Hitch  Diamond  is  a  prize- 
fighter. 

There  are  two  ways  to  picture  community 
life.  It  can  be  represented  by  a  well-filled 
stage  that  gives  a  sense  of  unity  in  diversity, 
or  it?  can  be  pictured  by  well-selected  types. 
The  author  chooses  the  latter  mode  and  he 
makes  it  an  effective  one.  Evidently  he  has 
drawn  from  the  living  model,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suspect  him  of  exaggeration.  If  his 
humor  is  of  the  robust  kind  it  suits  his  theme. 

E.  K.  Means.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 


The  Trade  of  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  E.  J.  P.  Benn  has  long  been  known  as 
an  English  economist  of  the  somewhat  radical 
type,  but  always  with  the  anchor  of  restraint 
and  good  sense.  Looking  forward  to  the  days 
beyond  the  war,  he  asks  for  the  creation  of  a 
trade  association  and  for  the  creation  of  a 
ministry  of  trade  whose  duties  would  be 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  setting  up  of  trade 
C'nincils  within  the  different  industries  and 
their  subsequent  regulation. 

Mr.  Benn  may  be  considered  to  have  proved 
his  case  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are 
unafraid  of  a  further  complication  of  govern- 


mental machinery,  an  increase  of  officialism, 
and  a  vast  extension  of  the  regulative  func- 
tion. It  is  the  tendency  of  the  day,  and  it 
may  be  some  time  yet  before  there  is  an  au- 
dience for  the  saner  voices  demanding  sim- 
plicity rather  than  complexity  and  recom- 
mending to  governments  an  inconspicuous- 
ness,  an  invisibility  that  shall  be  among  the 
greatest  of  their  virtues. 

The    Trade    of    Tomorrow.       By    Ernest    T.    F. 
Benn.     New  York:   E.  P.    Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Inheritance. 

The  author  says  truly  that  the  question  of 
inheritances  and  the  rights  of  bequeathal 
properly  to  be  vested  in  the  individual  have 
become  matters  of  anxious  concern  to  the 
American  people.  The  various  states  have 
already  addressed  themselves  to  the  problem 
and  with  different  results.  There  are  fifteen 
states  where  the  maximum  tax  rate  is  15  per 
cent,  or  more,  and  four  where  the  rate  is  25 
per  cent,  or  more.  In  California  it  is  30  per 
cent.  The  tendency  is  upward,  and  the  strain 
of  war  finance  is  likely  to  be  borne  in  increas- 
ing measure  by  this  form  of  impost. 

The  author's  contention  is  of  the  most  radi- 
cal kind.  The  plan  proposed  by  him  is  "that 
inheritance  taxes  shall  be  increased  until 
they  absorb  all  of  the  wealth  that  passes  by 
descent,  with  exceptions  in  favor  of  widows' 
rights  of  dower  and  reasonable  sums  for  the 
care  and  education  of  invalids  and  minor  chil- 
dren." 

This,  of  course,  is  confiscation  pure  and 
simple,  and  far  transcends  the  moral  right 
already  recognized  and  exercised  to  regard  in- 
1  herited  property  as  the  subject  of  special 
jurisdiction.  The  defense  of  the  project  may 
be  left  to   Mr.   Read's  persuasive  pen. 

The  Abolition  of  Inheritance.  By  Harlan 
Eugene  Read.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

New  Books  Received. 

The  Diary  of  a  Girl  in  France  in  1821.  By 
Mary  Browne.  New  York :  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $3. 

With    illustrations   by    herself. 

Tales  from    Boccaccio.      Boston:    The   Stratford 
Company ;    25    cents. 
Issued  in  the  Stratford   Universal   Library, 

The  Great  Expectancy.  By  Margaret  Prescott 
Montague-  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  35 
cents. 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  a  secluded  Southern 
valley. 

When  Chenal  Sings  the  Marseillaise.  With 
the  Honors  of  War.  Sister  Julie.  By  Wythe 
Williams.      New  York:   E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

War  sketches. 

The  Beloved  Captain.  The  Honor  of  the 
Brigade.  An  Englishman  Prays.  By  Donald 
Hankey.     New  York:    E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co. 

War  sketches. 

Free  and  Other  Stories.    By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
New   York:    Boni   &   Liveright;    $1.50. 
Short   stories. 

Social    Antagonisms.       By    Arland    D.    Weeks. 
Chicago:   A.   C.   McCIurg  &  Co.;   60  cents- 
Issued    in    the    Social    Science    Series. 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  By 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  Translated  by  Charlotte 
Brewster  Jordan.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.90. 

A   vision   of   the    war. 

Soldiers'    Spoken    French.      By    llelene    Cross. 
New  York:    E.    P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    60   cents. 
Third    edition,    revised  and    improved. 

The    Golden    Bird.      By    Maria    Thompson    Da- 
viess.     New  York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.35. 
A   novel. 

Treasure  Island.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A    new    edition.      Illustrated   by    George    Varian. 

The  Fourteenth  of  July  and  Danton.  By 
Roman  Rolland.  New  York:  Henry  *HoIt  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

Two    plays   of    the    French    Revolution. 

Girls'  Clubs.  By  Helen  J.  Ferris.  "New  York: 
E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

Their    organization    and    management. 

The  Flame  That    Is    France.      By  Henry    Mai- 
herbe.     New  York:   The  Century  Company;   $1. 
The  Goncourt  Prize  winner  for  1917. 

Britain   After  the  Peace.      By   Brougham    Vil- 
liers.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Revolution    or    reconstruction. 

Lazarus.  By  Andreyev.  The  Gentleman  from 
San  Francisco.  By  Buniit.  Boston:  The  Strat- 
ford   Company;   25    cents. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Abraham  Yar- 
molinsky.  Issued  in  the  Stratford  Universal  Li- 
brary. 

-•••- 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department 
has  made  public  the  following:  The  Entente 
allies — excluding  Russia  and  including  only 
those  British  dominions  which  are  self- 
governing  and  only  the  United  States  proper 
— have  1 1,000,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
303,000,000  people,  and  $495,000,000,000  of 
national  wealth.  The  Central  Powers  have 
1,250,000  square  miles  of  territory,  147,000,000 
people,  and  $134,000,000,000  of  national 
wealth.  The  Entente  owe  an  aggregate  debt 
of  $69,000,000,000,  which  is  about  14  per  cent, 
of  their  total  assets.  The  Central  Powers  owe 
$37,000,000,000,  or  28  per  cent,  of  their  na- 
tional wealth. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 


Language 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 


Origins  of  Launching. 

How  long  ago  the  launching  ceremony  had 
its  origin  is  not  known,  but  an  Assyrian  tab- 
let dating  back  2100  years  before  Christ  de- 
scribes the  building  of  the  ark  and  the  re- 
ligious ritual  at  its  completion.  One  line 
runs :  "To  the  gods  I  caused  oxen  to  be 
sacrificed."  Records  tell  how  the  ancient 
Egyptians  blessed  their  ships  at  the  launch- 
ing, and  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  arc 
known  to  have  done  likewise — using  both 
wine   and   water. 

When  the  Sovereign  was  launched  in  148S 
at  Humble  in  the  presence  of  Henry  VII  the 
vessel  was  renamed  and  ceremoniously 
blessed,  "A  mitred  prelate  with  attendant 
train  of  priests  and  choristers,  croziers  in 
hand,  with  candle,  book  and  bell,  and  holy 
water  stoup"  performing  the  benediction.  In 
1610,  when  the  Prince  Royal  was  launched 
at  Woolwich,  the  launching  was  performed  by 
Prince  Henry.  According  to  Phineas  Pette, 
one  of  King  James'  master  shipwrights : 
"The  noble  prince,  accompanied  with  the  lord 
admiral  and  the  great  lords,  were  on  the  poop, 
where  the  standing  great  gilt  cup  was  ready 
filled  with  wine  to  name  the  ship  so  soon. as 
she  had  been  afloat,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom and  ceremony  performed  at  such  times." 

During  the  dominance  of  the  Catholic  faith 


in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  eaily 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  launching 
ceremony  was  much  akin  to  the  baptismal 
service  for  an  infant.  This  was  especially 
so  where  merchant  craft  and  fishing  vessels 
were  concerned.  The  practice  lay  close  to 
the  hearts  of  the  simple  people  and  the  parish 
priest,  a  godfather,  and  a  godmother  were  the 
principal  figures.  Not  infrequently  the  god- 
parents were  mere  children.  No  wine  was 
used,  but  holy  water  was  sprinkled  on  the 
bow  with  the  giving  of  a  benediction. 


Soap  manufacturers  have  found  soapweed, 
or  Spanish  bayonet,  excellent  for  toilet  soaps 
and  soaps  intended  for  washing  woolens. 
Ordinarily  one  man  can  harvest  a  ton  of  soap- 
weed  in  a  day.  After  cutting  the  plants  are 
allowed  to  dry  for  two  or  three  months,  and 
then  are  baled  up  in  the  ordinary  broom  corn 
baling  machine. 


On  fairly  long  journeys,  say  of  100  miles 
or  more,  the  carrier  pigeon  will  average  a 
speed  of  from  thirty-seven  to  forty-three  miles 
an  hour.  The  best  horse  in  the  world  can 
only  keep  up  a  speed  approximate  to  that  for 
six  or  seven  minutes  at  the  most.  The 
pigeon's  speed  is  about  thirty-three  yards  a 
second. 


HELL  AND  DUST 
AND  VICTORY 

By  GEORGE  H.  SELDES 

The  Part  They  Played  in  America's  Posh  Against  the  Hun 

Capture  of  Chateau  Thierry 

How  Americans  Advanced  "In  Spite  of  Hell  and  High  Water" 

Long  Arm  of  the  Red  Cross 
Comforting  Soldiers  Abroad 

Victory  Within  Year  for  Allies 

Predicted  in  Article  by  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS,  America's  Great  War  Expert 
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MALE  CHORUS  GIRLS. 


Average  humanity  is  always  intensely  curi- 
ous about  what  transpires  behind  the  scenes. 
I  remember  that  during  one  season  James 
Xeill  once  a  week  used  to  allow  the  stage 
curtain  to  be  left  raised  while  the  scenes  were 
set :  which  afforded  the  audience  a  great  deal 
of  innocent  joy,  and  no  doubt  attracted  an 
extra  number  of  spectators. 

Some  one  attached  to  the  "Rose  of  Quere- 
taro"  entourage  had  a  happy  idea.  It  was  to 
let  the  public  see  the  boys  make  up  as  chorus 
girls.  So  said,  so  done.  And  at  the  con- 
cluding matinee  of  the  week's  run,  which  was 
the  only  time  the  idea  was  tried  out,  there 
was  a  banner  house. 

The  joke  of  seeing  the  boys  fixed  up  as  cho- 
rus girls  had  been  lasting  all  w7eek,  but  it 
worked  with  special  potency  during  this 
scene,  which  preceded  the  regular  perform- 
ance, and  which  showed  the  young  sailors 
costumed  in  camisoles  and  petticoats,  and 
seated  in  gleeful  twos  at  dressing-tables. 
Their  wigs  were  at  hand  but  unworn  as  yet, 
while  with  lavish  hand  they  covered  up  their 
budding  mustaches  and  incipient  beards  with 
powder  and  paint,  smoking  like  chimneys  be- 
tween applications  of  lip-salve,  and  occasion- 
ally cuffing  each  other  with  boyish  zest  when 
hand-mirrors  or  other  toilet  appurtenances 
were  monopolized  by  an  envious  rival. 

It  was  a  grand  frolic.  Pandemonium 
reigned,  while  they  shouted  at  each  other, 
helped  each  other  in  tying  shoestrings  or  ad- 
justing wigs,  occasionally  rehearsing  girlish 
airs  and  graces.  And  the  audience — largely 
youthful,  and  in  a  state  of  ecstatic  enjoyment 
— raised  a  rival  pandemonium  of  laughter.  It 
was  a  great  idea. 

I  wonder  how  it  would  work  with  the  real 
article  of  chorus  girl.  Not  at  all,  I  wager. 
The  chorus  beauties  would  be  sure  to  come 
on  all  made  up.  They  couldn't  endure  that 
the  dear  public  should  see  their  hair,  eyes, 
and  complexion  an  naturel.  But,  although 
scarcely  fair  to  the  girls,  it  would  be  a  great 
card  with  the  inquisitive  public. 

I  think  the  genus  chorus  girl  would  have 
greatly  enjoyed  seeing  these  lads  taking  them 
off,  imitating — a  little  cautiously,  but  still 
with  considerable  success — their  girly-girly- 
ishness,  their  head-drooping  and  skirt-Id  ck- 
ings,  their  mincing  movements  and  languishing 
coquetries.  Number  one  to  the  right — as  we 
faced  the  stage — was  a  youth  with  a  keen 
sense  of  burlesque  and  the  champion  lan- 
guisher  of  the  lot,  but  as  for  looks,  oh 
boy !  If  any  one,  unknowing,  had  entered  the 
theatre  and  viewed  the  ranks  of  dubious 
beauty  he  would  have  exclaimed,  "My  soul ! 
for  G's  sake,  remove  that  mincing  dame  at 
the  end  who  is  so  stuck  on  herself,  and  do 
it  now!" 

\\  hat  would  he  have  said  about  "Fanny"  ? 
Probably  he  would  have  accepted  her — him 
as  a  pert,  forward,  even  bold,  but  pretty  minx, 
with  gratifyingly  dimpled  shoulders.  Mr. 
Shead's  Fanny,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  hits 
this  week.  As  for  the  majority  of  the  boys — 
girls — no,  boys,  he  would  have  thought  them 
inexperienced  chorus  girls  just  missing  the 
average  dash,  sparkle,  or  grace.  To  be  sure, 
he  would  have  caviled  at  their  lack  of  com- 
plete beauty,  and  he  might  possibly  have 
taken  exception  to  the  size  of  their  feet 
But  he  would  have  believed,  at  first,  that  they 
were  girls.  Then,  gradually,  the  inevitable 
perception  would  have  come,  hastened  by  in- 
stinct, and  assisted  by  a  survey  of  the  cut  of 
their  jib,  of  their  lavish  application  of  liquid 
powder  in  the  place  where  the  whiskers  want 
to  grow,  and  a  certain  aggressiveness  of  chin 
formation;  in  some  of  them,  at  least. 

The  music,  by  the  way,  is  so  tuneful  that 
it  has  continued  and  clinched  the  original  hit. 
Mr.  E.  G.  Dickinson,  who  is  both  author  and 
composer  of  "The  Rose  of  Queretaro,"  may 
legitimately  plume  himself  on  the  appreciation 
accorded  many  of  the  numbers,  more  particu- 
1;  "Miss  Muffet,"  "Rose  of  Mexico,"  and 
"Land  of  Dreams  Afar."  It  is  quite  plain 
who  is  the  god  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  idolatry. 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  his  inspiration  and  his 
model,  although  all  of  his  melodies  are 
strict*/  his  own.  And  lucky  he  was  to  be 
able  :o  have  them  sung  so  sweetly,  especially 
by  Ii'r.  Palmer  in  the  role  of  Pepita. 

D  (ring  the  week's  run  there  was  a  nightly 

concert    between    acts    by    the    Mare    Island 

'v  J    Training    Camp    Orchestra,    in    which 


Mr.  Frederick  Search  and  Mr.  Charles  Seiger, 
U.  S.  X.,  were  featured  as,  respectively,  legiti- 
mate and  jazz  performers  in  the  line  of 
music;  a  concert  that  was  thoroughly  en- 
jo3;ed. 

The  whole  affair  pleased  the  public  and  is 
pleasant  to  remember,  showing,  as  it  did, 
talent  both  in  originating  and  carrying  out  en- 
tertainment of  a  good  order  for  the  lads  in 
blue,  and  pleasing  the  spectators  still  more 
by  the  perception  that  the  young  fellows  have 
healthy  pleasures  and  interests  to  occupy 
them,   aside   from  their  regular  work. 

ALLIED  VISITORS. 


Many  notable  strangers  have  passed  through 
San  Francisco  during  its  comparatively  brief 
history',  but  of  them  the  general  public,  pre- 
vious to  war-times,  saw  comparatively  little, 
or  nothing  at  all.  Notable  people  have  down 
to  a  fine  point  dexterity  in  dodging  the  curious 
public ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  to  their  interest  to 
be   out  in  the   limelight. 

But  during  war-times  it  is  quite  a  different 
proposition.  Men  and  women  are  now  being 
sent  all  over  the  country  in  order  to  put  cer- 
tain questions  before  the  people  in  their  right 
light.  Never  before  in  the  world's  history 
has  the  persuasive  art  of  propaganda  been 
so   widely  practiced. 

And  they  are  pressing  women  into  the 
service  in  increasingly  greater  numbers. 
Thus,  while  we  have  heard  a  number  of 
Frenchmen  of  affairs  speak  on  the  subject 
of  the  wTar,  we  were  recently  privileged  to 
hear  two  Frenchwomen  from  the  platform, 
each,  no  doubt,  typical  in  their  different  ways. 
Mme.  Chenu,  who  has  been  trying  to  aid  in 
augmenting  the  funds  of  the  French  Red 
Cross,  does  not,  like  her  junior  compatriot. 
Countess  de  Bryas,  excel  particularly  in  origi- 
nal address.  But  she  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  poetic  recitation;  an  art  in 
which  the  French  excel.  We  Americans  are, 
like  the  British,  too  bashful  and  self-con- 
scious in  serious  matters  to  give  vent  to  our 
love  of  poetry  by  reading  it  aloud,  or  training 
our  3'oung  people  to  do  so,  in  the  family 
circle.  And,  indeed,  the  plain  cold  fact  is 
the  average  American  family  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  either  leave  the  house 
or  go  to  sleep,  with  enthusiastic  unanimity. 
In  such  matters  races  vary-  widely.  The 
Latin  is  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of  emo- 
tion, as  we  are,  and  in  France  elocution  is 
still  practiced  as  a  graceful  art ;  an  art  of 
which  Yvette  Guilbert  is  an  admired  ex- 
ponent. 

The  French  recognize  that  the  cadenced 
music  of  poetry  should  be  heard  as  well  as 
read.  Which  is  why  we  often  murmur  it  to 
ourselves  that  the  ear  may  better  appre- 
ciate it 

Mme.  Chenu,  who,  it  seems,  is  soon  to  sail 
for  the  Antipodes  in  the  same  vessel  as  mem- 
bers of  the  French  commission,  has  been  in 
San  Francisco  long  enough  to  have  given 
keen  pleasure  repeatedly  to  such  as  appre- 
ciate French  poetry  in  the  original.  Like  her 
famous  compatriot,  Yvette  Guilbert,  she  seeks 
for  variety  in  her  selections,  and,  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  delicate  shades  of  intonation  and 
inflection,  she  can  depict  to  a  charm  the 
roguishness  of  youth,  the  sad  wisdom  of  age, 
and  the  fiery   ardor  of  French  patriotism. 

Mme.  de  Bryas,  official  representative  of 
France,  who  has  been  passing  through  the 
larger  cities  of  America,  and,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Committee  of  Public 
Information,  giving  an  address  on  the  subject 
of  "Devastated  France,"  has  spoken  both  in 
English  and  French,  this  charming  young 
woman  being  the  daughter  of  a  French  father 
and    an    American    mother. 

The  address  in  French  was  made  before  the 
members  of  the  Salon  Frangais,  an  organiza- 
tion which  endeavors  to  keep  in  touch  both 
with  general  French  literature  and  writh  the 
spirit   of   modern   France. 

Democratic  though  we  are  in  America,  we 
are  not  above  feeling  curious  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance, manner,  and  personality  of  a 
French  countess.  We  discovered  Countess 
de  Bryas,  who  is  not  more  than  a  girl  in 
years,  to  be  an  attractive  blend  of  French 
and   American    charm. 

Naturally  she  is  a  bi-lingual,  but  her  clean- 
cut,  musical,  idiomatic  French  was  greatly 
admired.  All  of  the  French  who  speak  Eng- 
lish are  better  understood  by  us  Americans  ; 
probably  because  their  organs  of  articulation 
being  adjusted  to  the  English  speech  causes 
them  to  lose  something  of  the  complete  es- 
sence of  the  racial  accent.  I  noticed  this  in 
the  French  of  Abbe  Flynn.  which  was  also 
beautifully  spoken,  but  which  leaped  to  the 
American  ear  more  quickly  than  that  of  the 
speakers  we  have  heard  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge  of   English. 

Mme.  de  Bryas.  who  has  a  pretty  face,  t. 
winning  manner,  an  attractive  personality, 
and  a  graceful  presence,  sj5oke  with  the  sym- 
pathy of  one  who  has  seen  the  devastation 
of  the  dispossessed  peasants  of  France  who 
have  been  rehabilitated  and  established  on 
their  recovered  farms,  showing  us  many  pic- 
tures in  which  garments  and  household  posses- 


sions are  being  distributed  by  the  American 
organization  that  is  running  this  particular 
branch  of  benefaction. 

It  is  a  good,  a  noble  work  in  which  the 
young  countess  is  engaged,  and  we  Ameri- 
cans, safe  in  our  home  land,  and  far  from 
the  incredible  tragedy  in  Europe,  can  but  feel 
our  purse-strings  relax  as  we  look  upon  the 
piteous  wreck  of  French  homes,  and  note 
the  calm  resignation  and  patient  courage  of 
the  women  and  children  who  are  striving  to 
gather  together  amid  the  ruins,  and  reestab- 
lish homes  in  which  to  welcome  their  absent 
defenders. 


GRAFTING  WIVES. 


"Even-body  is  so  kind  about  proposing," 
says  Betty  Tarradine  in  ''Billeted,'"  with 
grateful  appreciation,  and  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret that  she  can  not  oblige  them  all.  For 
Betty  belongs  to  those  ranks  of  essentially, 
charmingly  feminine  women  who  are  apt  to 
inspire  many  men  of  many  minds  with  s 
noble  desire  to  espouse  them  and  pay  their 
bills.  Yet  Betty,  delightful,  attractive,  Betty, 
wrho  wins  all  hearts,  feminine  as  well  as  mas- 
culine, is.  after  all,  just  a  little  grafter. 

Under  the  influence  of  her  abundant  charm 
I  failed  to  realize  it  until,  after  Betty  had 
winged  her  flight  toward  the  winning  of 
other  hearts,  I  read  a  book  by  Robert  Her- 
rick  called  "One  Woman's  Life."  And  Milly 
Ridge,  the  woman  whose  character  was  the 
subject  of  the  author's  scrutiny,  was,  like 
Betty,  denied  by  Providence  any  real  percep- 
tion of  the  value  of  money. 

Male  grafters  are  frequently  devoid  of  this 
perception.  But,  like  Betty  and  Milly,  they 
are  dowered  with  a  royal  gift  for  spending, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  possession 
of  money  becomes  an  imperative  necessity. 
Result,  graft.  Your  true  grafter  knows  nei- 
ther how  to  make,  nor  how  to  save.  So  he — 
or  she — appropriates,  annexes,  absorbs  all 
availahle  coin  that  is  conveniently  contiguous. 
Remark  how  instinctively  Betty  reached  forth 
and  annexed  the  bank  bills  to  which  it  had 
just  been  proved  conclusively  that  she  had  no 
right.  Being  a  feminine  grafter  she  neither 
schemed  nor  planned.  She  just  took.  And 
w'e  all  looked  on  with  indulgent  smiles.  For 
the  Bettys  and  Millys  always  win  indulgence. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  hard  on  Betty 
and  Milly  to  class  them  with  the  conscience- 
less grafter  who  is  really  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  thief.  But  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple is  the  same,  proceeding  from  the  in- 
ability to  deny  one's  self  of  those  things 
that  one  can  not  pay  for. 

The  Bettys  and  Millys  are  grafting  wives. 
They  take  it  for  granted,  quite  charmingly, 
that  they  must  possess  what  richer  women 
in  their  set  enjoy.  And  their  feminine  charm 
carries  them  through.  The  bedeviled  husband 
is  sometimes  not  even  cajoled.  There  is  just 
on  the  part  of  the  wife  a  calm  conviction, 
a  fixed  resolve  that  she  must  have  a  lot  of 
things  that  her  husband  can  not  afford ,  and 
on  the  part  of  the  husband  an  equally  calm 
resignation  to  yielding  them  up.  And  then 
comes  debt  and  disaster,  and  sometimes  sui- 
cide, and  everybody — except  their  near  rela- 
tives, who  know  a  thing  or  two — is  fright- 
fully sorry  for  the  Bettys  and  the  Millys. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  remedy  possible,  but 
rarely  is  it  tried.  If,  in  the  beginning,  Betty 
and  Milly  had  not  started  out  to  be  graceful 
parasites,  but  had  been  placed  on  a  salary 
basis — for  that  is  really  what  a  wife's  allow- 
ance is — they  might  have  learned  to  circum- 
scribe their  needs  to  their  income.  More 
especially  if  they  were  strictly  limited  to  it, 
and  it  was  well  understood  that  anything 
over  that  income  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
voluntary  gift  from  the  husband,  and  not  to 
be  counted  on.  For  women  will  always  take 
a  very  much  keener  interest  in  economizing 
their  own  resources  than  those  of  another, 
even  if  that  other  happens  to  be  a  husband. 
It  is,  however,  quite  surprising  how  unw'el- 
come  the  idea  of  granting  his  wife  a  regular 
allowance  is  to  many  a  man ;  even  to  a  gen- 
erous one.  Little  do  husbands  reck  of  the 
fires  of  revolt  that  often  smoulder  under  a 
wife's  placid  exterior,  when  she  is  jollied 
along  with  occasional  checks,  and  is  forced  to 
have  all  her  bills  sent  in.  For  what  woman 
of  spirit  enjoys  having  her  masculine  pro- 
prietor scrutinize  the  list  of  all  her  purchases, 
large  or  small,  for  the  month  ?  It  is  some- 
times conducive  to  the  beginning  of  "the  little 
rift  within  the  lute"  that  may  widen  to  a 
marital  breach.  And  it  is  surprising,  too, 
how  often  a  fierce  but  silent  pride  keeps 
people  who  love  each  other  proudly  reticent 
under  a  sense  of  wrong  inflicted  by  the  loved 
one.  But,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
lightweight,  irresponsible  nature,  uncompre- 
hending the  value  of  money,  and  consequently 
the  terrors  of  debt,  almost  unconsciously  and 
quite  irresistibly  begins  to  graft ;  in  other 
words  to  run  frightful  bills  without  any  pros- 
pect of  paying  them. 

It  is  true  that  for  some  of  the  Millys  and 
Bettys  there  is  no  cure.  Money  to  them  is 
like  rain  on  a  sloping  roof.  And  as  long 
as  they  are  young  and  lovely  Providence  takes 


care  of  them.  With  the  evaporation  of  their 
youthful  charm,  however,  husband  generally 
emerges  from  his  state  of  hypnotic  submis- 
sion. And  then  there  is  a  very  pretty  family 
row,  often  a  divorce,  and  the  Millys  and 
Bettys  are  obliged  to  do  middle-aged  penance 
for  their  early  sin  of  prodigality.  And 
middle-aged  penance  is  no  fun. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


Metal  Soles  for  Soldiers. 

The  Substitute  Sole  Company  of  Berlin  re- 
cently held  an  exhibition  in  Frankfort  of  sub- 
stitutes for  leather  soles  for  footwear,  ac- 
cording to  a  German  paper.  Various  ma- 
terials such  as  canvas,  felt,  and  remade  rub- 
ber form  the  basis  of  these  soles,  The  ma- 
terials, when  pressed  and  impregnated,  are 
made  into  flexible  soles  which,  however,  do 
not  last  very  long.  The  so-called  "Agfa"  sole 
gave  the  best  results :  unlike  leather,  it  is 
hardened  by  water,  and  is  said  to  be  very  dur- 
able, but  it  can  only  be  produced  in  small 
quantities,  as  its  principle  impregnating  ma- 
terial, nitro-glycerine,  is  required  for  war 
purposes.  A  heavy  boot,  which  the  Prussian 
police  are  now  using,  is  supplied  with  a 
wooden  sole  strengthened  with  metal.  A  boot 
for  workers  in  heavy  industries  is  fitted  with 
a  sole  made  entirely  of  wood  with  wooden 
joints  and  heels,  and  in  its  construction  the 
anatomy  and  movements  of  the  foot  are  spe- 
cially considered. 

Some  large  firms  are  producing  smart-look- 
ing shoes  of  paper  with  patent  leather 
caps,  wooden  heels,  and  paper  joints,  and  for 
these  an  increasing  demand  is  expected,  be- 
cause it  is  thought  that  for  some  years  after 
the  war  leather  will  remain  very'  scarce.  The 
exhibition  also  contained  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  scrap  leather  for  military  purposes. 
Real  leather  scrap,  however,  is  no  longer 
available.  From  the  smallest  pieces  fat  is  ex- 
tracted, wThich  is  used  for  working  up  the 
leather,  while  the  residue,  which  is  rich  in 
nitrogen,  is  used  for  manure. 


The  present  national  debt  per  capita  in 
Japan  is  about  33  yen,  and  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion equals  about  9  yen  per  capita. 


where  beauty — value 

and 

low  price  combine 

— These  important  features  are 
gathered  together  aud  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  this  splendid  daven- 
port, 

— Its  comfort  and  softness  of 
upholstery  is  surprising,  considering 
the  extreme  low  price  of  SI  10. 
Really,  it  has  that  same  "feel  of 
ease*'  found  in  settees  selling  over 
the  §200  mark.  This  is  due  entirely 
to  the  quality  of  material  used  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  workmen, 
" iiho  knoiw  honv.%' 

Measuring  6  ft.  6  in.  wide;  3 
loose  spring  cushions  resting  on  top 
of  a  spring  foundation.  Your  choice 
of  velour  or  tapestry  in  a  large  var 
riety  of  colors. 

— Summing  it  up — it  is  a  big — 

luxurious  — beautiful  piece  of  furniture 
and  just  another  example  of  the 
splendid  values  to  be  found  at  this 
store. 

price  Ij)  1  1  U 


Interior  Decorators 
Furniture — Carpets — Rugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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"Why  Marry?"  at  the  Cort. 
The  man  whose  task  it  is  to  herald  the 
coming  of  "Why  Marry?"  the  season's  most 
successful  comedy,  which  Selwyn  &  Co.,  in 
association  with  Koi  Cooper  Megrue,  present 
at  the  Cort  Theatre,  commencing  Monday, 
September  9th,  has  a  comparatively  easy  time 
of  it.  Few,  if  any,  plays  have  been  so  much 
discussed  in  advance  of  their  coming. 

"Why  Marry?"  has  been  one  of  the  ad- 
mitted high  lights  of  the  past  year.  First 
presented  in  Chicago  and  later  at  the  Astor 
Theatre,  New  York,  it  proved  the  sensational 
success   of  the  season  in  both  cities. 

Jesse  Lynch  Williams,  the  author  of  "Why 
Marry  ?"  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
America's  leading  novelists.  His  fiction 
stories  based  on  the  marriage  question  en- 
titled whatever  he  had  to  say  on  the  subject 
to  real  consideration.  In  his  play  he  offers 
a  delightful  discussion  of  the  marriage  prob- 
lem, but  never  forgets  for  one  instant  that  it 
takes  drama  to  make  a  play  and  that  it  needs 
humor  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience. 
One  needs  but  little  imagination  to  be  able 
to  picture  the  genuine  excellence  of  the  acting 
when  he  reads  that  in  the  cast  are  such  promi- 
nent representatives  of  the  best  on  the  Ameri- 
can stage  as  Nat  C.  Goodwin,  Edmund  Breese, 
Ernest  Lawford,  Leonard  Mudie,  Lotus  Robb, 
Louise  Randolph,  Anne  Morrison,  and  several 
others.  Before  the  tour  of  "Why  Marry?"  is 
ended  it  will  have  been  seen  in  every  impor- 
tant theatrical  centre  in  the  country- 


Carter  Coming  to  Columbia. 

Carter,  the  great  magician,  will  be  the  un- 
usual attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
one  week  commencing  with  this  Monday  night, 
September  9th.  It  is  now  some  time  since 
San  Francisco  theatre-goers  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  a  performance  on  the  lines 
made  famous  by  Herman  the  Great  and  Kel- 
lar.  Carter  has  just  completed  a  New  York 
run,  the  first  by  any  magician  in  recent  years, 
and  from  all  accounts  has  proven  that  "bl^ck 
art"  retains  a  strong  hold  on  public  favor. 
Miss  Corrinne  Carter,  the  telepathic  mind- 
reading  marvel,  appears  with  Carter,  who 
offers  among  other  features  such  illusions  as 
"The  Kaiser's  Finish,"  "Mohammed's  Dream," 
"Over  the  Top,"  "Flyto,"  "The  Astral  Hand." 
Matinees  are  announced  for  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

"Twin  Beds"  is  coming  to  the  Columbia 
Theatre  for  laughing  purposes  on  Monday, 
the  16th  instant.  This  "Ben  Hur"  of  comedies 
is  the  one  piece  that  has  outlived  all  come- 
dies staged  in  the  last  dozen  years. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The   Orpheum  bill   for  next  week  will  con- 
tain seven  new  acts  and  only  one  holdover. 

"Where  Things  Happen"  will  be  produced 
by  Emily  Ann  Wellman,  who  toured  the  Or- 
pheum Circuit  last  season  in  "Young  Mrs. 
Stanford."  "Where  Things  Happen"  is  a  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  suggesting  scenes 
by  a  method  of  lighting  rather  than  by  actual 
scenic  reproduction.  The  six  scenes  represent 
the  war  zone,  No  Man's  Land,  the  outside  of 
a  dressing  station,  the  inside  of  a  dressing 
'station,  home,  and  behind  the  lines.  The  story 
is  concerned  with  two  American  soldiers  who 
love  the  same  girl  "back  home." 

The  Bison  City  Four,  consisting  of  Vic 
Milo,  Frank  Girard,  George  Hughes,  and  Ed 
Roscoe,  is  one  of  the  best-known  singing  quar- 
tets in  vaudeville.  They  appear  as  a  Tramp, 
Italian,    Irishman,    and    Chappie. 

Do  you  know  Columbia  and  Victor?  Of 
course  you  do.  Barto  and  Clark,  though,  are 
going  to  make  you  familiar  with  certain  quali- 
ties you  never  dreamed  Columbia  and  Victor 
possessed.  The  scene  is  a  talking  machine 
salesroom,   and   Barto  and   Clark  do   the  rest. 

Leonard  Gautiers  "Animated  Toyshop" 
does  not  go  in  very  much  for  dolls  and  sol- 
diers, but  confines  itself  to  rocking  horses  and 
other  toys  of  this  sort  calculated  to  bring  de- 
light to  the  heart  of  any  youngster.  At 
Mr.  Gautier's  signal  the  toys  all  come  to  life 
and  quickly  thereafter  it  is  disclosed  that 
each  toy  is  impersonated  by  some  well-trained 
pet,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  ponies 
and  dogs. 

The  Amoras  Sisters,  known  as  Those 
French  Girls,  are  about  as  versatile  as  any 
players  in  vaudeville.  They  sing,  dance,  and 
are  skilled  exponents  of  physical  culture. 

"A  Fool,  A  Flirt,  and  Her  Father"  is  the 
container  for  the  large  assortment  of  diversi- 
ties offered  by  Jimmie  Conlin  and  Myrtle 
Glass. 

Cervo,  the  famous  piano  accordionist,  will 
be   heard   in   classical   and   popular   selections. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Official  War  Review 
pictures  will  be   presented. 

The  only  holdover  in  this  bill  will  be  Mile. 
Dazie  and  her  company  in  their  classical  and 
popular  dance  review. 


The  British  army  in  France  alone  uses 
4,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  month;  in  Sa- 
lonika 1,500,000;  in  Egypt,  90,000;  at  home, 
1,000,000. 


Genseric  and  William  II. 
Poultney  Bigelow,  schoolmate  of  the  Kaiser, 
has  decided  that  William  the  Second  is  a  re- 
incarnation of  Genseric,  the  King  of  the  Van- 
dals. He  presents  this  view  in  a  recent  work 
dealing   with   the   two   characters. 

Genseric  was  a  Prussian,  Mr.  Bigelow 
notes.  His  birthplace  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Potsdam  of  today.  In  his  brain  was  the 
same  dream  of  world  conquest — which  at  that 
time  was  looked  on  as  a  legitimate  enough 
dream.  He  "gumshoed"  through  the  world 
at  peace  with  him  with  spies  and  pacifists, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  sword.  Genseric 
had  his  Dernburgs,  his  Bernstorffs,  his  Vie- 
recks,  and  his  Luxburgs  distributed  by  the 
thousand  in  Rome  and  Carthage,  out  of  which 
later  he  made  a  Belgium  and  a  Serbia. 

He  was  preceded  everywhere  by  his  bag- 
men. His  Vierecks  chanted  his  fame  ahead 
of  him  and  his  Bolos  spread  around  the  sil- 
ver. His  methods  were  as  modern  as  his 
avatar's,   William   II. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  also  dangles 
on  the  line  of  the  Hohenzollern  karma,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Bigelow.  It  was  he  who  said, 
"My  first  business  is  to  grab.  I  can  always 
find  enough  professors  to  justify  me  after- 
ward." 

"Frederick  II  was  singularly  like  William 
II  and  Genseric,"  says  Mr.  Bigelow,  "in  that 
all  three  were  famed  for  the  craft  with  which 
they  cultivated  pacifism  in  every  country  but 
their  own.  Each  in  turn  raided  first,  and  de- 
clared war  afterwards ;  each  was  a  Vandal 
in  blood,  yet  each  masked  himself  in  the  in- 
signia of  civilized  monarchy.  Each  of  these 
monarchs  had  remarkable  success  for  a  short 
time.  Genseric  overran  northern  Africa.  Fred- 
erick II  figured  as  the  greatest  soldier  of 
Europe  after  the  Seven  Years  War,  yet  men 
who  fought  under  him  at  Torgau  and  Rcss- 
bach  lived  to  see  the  whole  of  the  Prussian 
army  chased  like  hares  from  the  field's  of 
Auerstaedt  and  Jena.  William  II  preached 
pacifism  until  1896  and  is  now  in  the  fourth 
year  of  a  world  war,  which  he  has  provoked 
by  the  same  arts  that  characterized  Genseric 
and  Frederick.  The  rape  of  Belgium  in  1914 
may  be  compared  with  Frederick's  unan- 
nounced seizure  of  Saxony  in  1756  or  Gen- 
seric's  capture  of  Carthage  in  539.  What  are 
a  few  centuries  in  the  life  of  man!  Why 
should  we  think  that  a  Vandal  or  Hun  has 
changed  in  a  few  thousand  years  ?  Because 
a  Prussian  dresses  up  to  resemble  a  gentle- 
man, or  a  scholar,  must  we  therefore  be  blind 
to  his  real  qualities  as  he  has  revealed  him- 
self to  us  when  off  his  guard?" 


Shooting"  Hand  Grenades. 

According  to  an  American  war  correspond- 
ent, the  efforts  of  French  and  British  military 
instructors  to  teach  young  America  to  "shoot 
the  grenade"  with  a  stiff  arm  was  largely 
love's  labor  lost.  They  taught  the  "form" 
which  had  given  their  own  men  the  greatest 
efficiency.  This  form  is  suited  to  the  British, 
who  have  what  is  known  as  a  "cricket  arm." 
It  was  adapted  to  the  French  because  they 
have  never  had  much  experience  in  throwing 
anything,  and  their  arms  could  not  stand  the 
strain  of  grenade-throwing  if  they  employed 
the  "whip"  movement.  But  this  form  was 
wholly  foreign  to  the  Americans,  who  have  a 
natural  and  wonderfully  developed  "throwing" 
arm  because  they  and  their  fathers  before 
them  had  played  baseball. 

However,  willing  to  learn,  they  floundered 
through  this  formula  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  And  then  when  they  got  in  their  first 
battle  they  began  throwing  as  nature  dictated. 
They  threw  grenades  just  as  Ed  Walsh  or 
Christy  Matthewson  throw  a  baseball — with  a 
free  and  supple  movement.  They  throw 
double  the  distance  of  the  Germans,  and  with 
an  accuracy  that  astounded  all  the  soldiers  of 
Europe.  "I  always  have  had  a  hunch  that 
General  Pershing  knew  that  was  exactly  what 
would  happen  when  the  Americans  got  into 
their  first  grenade  engagement.  Control  is  the 
big  thing,  whether  pitching  a  baseball  or 
throwing  a  grenade,  and  it  can't  be  accom- 
plished with  a  stiff  arm." 


Reindeer  ranches  are  to  be  promoted  in 
Canada.  Permits  have  been  granted  for  graz- 
ing reindeer  in  the  Northwest  territories  and 
on  suitable  parts  of  crown  land  in  Western 
provinces.  An  Indiana  company  has  made 
application,  and  will  receive  a  permit  for 
thirty  years.  It  is  thought  that  reindeer 
meat  will  bring  a  good  price,  with  cattle  at 
the  present  figure.  Eskimos  will  be  employed 
as  herdsmen,  or  reindeer  punchers,  or  what- 
ever they  should  be  called,  but  the  reindeer 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  shift  for 
himself. 

i«» 

Unable  longer  to  endure  the  sight  of  many 
volumes  dealing  with  Germany  and  its  culture 
in  her  library,  Mrs.  William  E.  Day  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  carried  them  into  a  lot 
near  her  home  recently  and  applied  a  match 
to  the  pile.  As  the  flames  attracted  neigh- 
bors, Mrs.  Day  announced  what  she  was 
burning  and  said  she  "wished  she  had  the 
Kaiser  to  put  on  the  pile." 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

The  Kaiser's  Victims. 
Over  the  barriers  of  your  dead  you    climb, 

Flung  wave  on  wave  across  the  tortured   plain; 
And  pay  for  every  rood  of  reeking  slime 

Its    myriad    toll    of    newly-slain. 

And    ever,    where    your   legions    on    us    broke, 
Close-packed  to  give  them  courage,  drugged  and 
driven, 

Our  line  has  held  as   when  a   forest  oak 
Rocks  to   the  storm  but  stands  unriven. 

How   long  before  the  horror  grows  too   grim - 
Before    you    tire    of    playing    the    dumb    slave's 
part, 

Sent    to    his    death    to    suit    a    master's    whim, 
And  something  snaps  within  your  heart? 

For  you  have  lost  the  old   illusion's  spell, 

The    faith    that    you    were    called    of   Heaven    to 
fight 

Against   the   onset   of  the  lords   of  hell 
Leagued  to  destroy   the  sons  of  light. 

Now,    when   that  faith   is  blown   to   barren  dust, 
How  long,  I  wonder,  will  you  care  to  die, 

Having    no    King    whose    word    a    man    may    trust, 
Nor  any   Cause  except  a  lie? 

— Owen  Seaman,  in  Punch. 


A  Soldier. 
Dear   God,    I   raised   my  boy  to    be   a  soldier; 

I  tried  to  make  him  strong  of  will  and  true; 
I  told  him  many  a  tale  of  deeds  heroic — 

The   noblest   and    the   sweetest  tales   I   knew. 

In  thought,  he  shared  the  charge  at  Balaclava, 
With     the     Swiss     Guard,     o'ermastered     coward 
Death, 

With  Gordon  all  renounced,  with  Scott  and  Peary 
Breathed  in  Ins  ardent  youth  heroic  breath. 

A  little  lad,  he  wept  for  wounded  Sidney, 

For  Bayard,  sans  reproche,  who  knew  no  fears, 
Yet,    hurt    himself,    if    one    but    said, — "My    Sol- 
dier!"— 
Straightway  he   smiled    and   swallowed  down   his 
tears. 

I  taught  him  that  the  brave  are  full  of  mercy; 

That  gentleness  and  love  to  strength  belong- 
That   honor  is   the  only   High    adventure, 

And   goodness  the  one  everlasting  song! 

And  so  I  raised  my  boy  to  be  a  Soldier: 
A  patriot  soldier,  brave,   devoted,   free! 

And  now,  and  now, — with  grateful  trust,  O  Father! 
I  give  him  to  my  Country  and  to  Thee! 

— Florence  Earle  Coates,  in  the  Bellman. 


"Who  Have  No  Sons." 
You  pity  those  who  go,  the  gallant  men  who  fight 

and   fall 
Afar  from  peaceful  homes  and  from  those  reaching 

childish  hands 
And  flutelike  voices,  pleading  one  more  fairy  tale, 

at  dusk.     .      .      . 
You   pity   boys    who    lie    in    sodden    trenches    while 

the  guns 
Play    evermore    their    grim    tattoo,    and    tattered, 

faded  flags 
Wave  proudly   over   countless   mounds— that   dear, 

immortal  dust! — 
Where    poppies    flame,    less    bright    than    blood    of 

heroes  freely  shed 
To   cleanse  a  sorry   world  of  tyranny  and   savage 

lust.     .     .     . 

But  I?     I  pity  only  tfiose  of  us  who  can  not  go! 
Who  can  not  brave  a  splendid  death — who   never, 

never  know 
The  shining  pride  of  men  wlw  dare  the  vengeance 

of  the  foe  I 

You  pity  women  who  have  borne  heroic  sons  and 

who 
Must    wave    farewell    to    them    today,    white-lipped, 

with  shaking  hands, 
And  then  return  to  desolated  homes,  to  sleep  and 

dream 
Of  happier  days   forever  gone— those  golden  days 
When  eager  soldiers  fought  terrific  wars,  yet  slept 

at   night 
In  little  trundle  beds,  all  soft  and  warm  and  safe 

— so   safe! 

But  I?     I  pity  her  whose  home  those  other  sons 

defend — 
The  childless  woman,  unafraid,  but  childless  to  the 

end — 
Those   women   loyal,    fiercely    brave,   who    liave    no 

sons  to  send! 

You  pity  girlish  brides  abandoned  by  their  soldier 

mates 
Who   go   a-marching  down   the  street  to  sound    of 

rolling  drums, 
And    little    children,    fatherless,    while    War    doth 

rack  and  tear 
A    fever-haunted    World:    you    mourn    the   ghastly, 

sodden  waste 
And    utter  wantonness    of    War,    its  pain,    disease, 

and   crime, 
Its    victims,    all    who     love    and    part — and    never 

meet  again ! 

But  I?     I  pity  little  loves  not  great  enough  to  see 
The    splendor    of    tliat    lover    who    shall    die    for 

Liberty — 
His  heritage   to  unborn  sons,   a    World  made  safe 

and    free! 
— Elisabeth     Newport     Hepburn,     in     New     York 

Times, 


Every  country  community  in  Switzerland  is 
compelled  by  law  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity 
of  potatoes  to  the  authorities  for  distribution. 
The  communities  of  Diegten  and  Arisdorf 
were  found  to  be  short  in  their  deliveries  of 
potatoes.  Both  were  found  guilty  of  violating 
the  law.  As  a  punishment  every  member  of 
both  these  communities  had  to  forego  rations 
of  corn  for  a  whole  month. 


Sty?  (Stilton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

san  francisco: 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


Hedgehogs  and  Epilepsy. 

In  the  out-of-the-way  rural  districts  of 
England  the  people  still  have  a  firm  belief  in 
herbs  and  charms  as  a  cure  for  their  various 
ills. 

In  Cheshire,  perhaps,  such  superstitions  are 
most  numerous,  and  a  native  will  tell  you  that 
hedgehogs  are  useful  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy, 
that  ointment  should  never  be  applied  with 
the  first  finger,  as  that  one  is  venemous,  and 
that  a  child's  nails  should  never  be  cut  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  life,  or  it  will  grow 
up    light-fingered. 

Most  curious,  however,  are  the  cures  rec- 
ommended for  whooping-cough.  A  lock  of 
hair  should  be  cut  from  the  sufferer's  head, 
and  put  into  a  hole  bored  in  the  bark  of  a 
mountain  ash,  after  which  the  hole  should  be 
closed.  The  whoop  will  vanish  in  three  days 
under  this  treatment. 

Many  strange  cures  are  suggested  for  ague. 
In  Lincolnshire,  for  instance,  the  method  is 
very  elaborate.  The  sufferer  should  get  up 
at  sunrise  on  the  first  day  of  the  month, 
making  sure  his  pockets  are  empty,  take  a 
carving-knife  that  he  has  bought  and  used 
himself,  plunge  it  into  an  ant-hill,  and  twist 
the  knife  as- many  times  as  he  has  had  fits. 
Then,  lying  flat  on  the  face,  with  head 
pointing  to  the  sun,  he  should  breathe  as 
many  times  as  he  has  suffered  into  the  hole 
in  the  ant-hill,  and  then  return  home,  speak- 
ing no  word  until  he  has  broken  his  fast. 


Two  phrases  in  common  use  in  the  Argen- 
tine will  show  more  clearly  the  attitude  of 
the  people  towards  England  and  English  ideas 
than  a  long  dissertation  on  the  ethical  stand- 
point of  the  British  as  a  community  (says  Sir 
Ernest  Shackleton).  If  an  Argentine  wishes 
to  impress  upon  a  fellow-countryman  the 
veracity  of  his  statement,  he  says,  "Palabra 
Inglesa"  ("the  word  of  an  Englishman"),  and 
if  an  appointment  is  to  be  kept  he  asks,  "Is 
it  English  time?"  which  is  synonymous  with 
punctuality. 

•***• 

During  the  past  year  96,298  emigrants  left 
Hongkong.  Of  these,  59,285  were  carried  in 
British  ships  and  37,013  in  foreign  ships. 
Returning  emigrants  were  reported  as  92,232. 
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RPHFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
1UULUM  Bcr.M.Slockt»udP.,tD 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  BILL  OF  NOVELTIES 

"WHERE  THINGS  HAPPEN,"  a  Vivid 
Glance  of  "Over  There"  in  Six  Flashes: 
BISON  CITY  FOUR;  BARTO  and  CLARK 
Present  COLUMBIA  and  VICTOR;  LEON- 
ARD GAUTIER'S  ANIMATED  TOYSHOP; 
THOSE  FRENCH  GIRLS  (the  Amoras  Sis- 
ters); CONLIN  and  GLASS,  "A  Fool,  A  Flirt 
and  Her  Father";  CERVO,  Piano  Accordionist; 
OFFICIAL  WAR  REVUE;  MLLE.  DAZIE 
and  Company  in  a  Classical  and  Popular  Dance 
Review. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


CQRJ, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 
Phon«  Sutter  2460 


Last   time    Sat.    night — "Up   in    the  Air" 

Beginning  Monday  Night,  Sept.  9 

The    Brilliant    Comedy   Hit 

"WHY  MARRY?" 

With    Originat    N.    Y.    Cast,    Including 
NAT    C.    GOODWIN 
Edmund     Breese,     Ernest     Lawford,     Leonard 
Mudie,   Lotus  Robb,  Louise   Rand 
Anne  Morrison 
Nights,    50c   to   $2;    Sat.    mat.,    50c  t 
$1    mat.  Wed. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


A  writer  in  the  magazine  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  says  that  "revo- 
lutions in  manner  'of  dressing  have  always 
followed  great  wars."  How  true!  They  have 
followed  everything  else.  too.  There  has  been 
one  eternal  series  of  revolutions  in  women's 
dress.  Why  put  the  blame  upon  the  war?  If 
no  war  happened  to  come  along  the  sartorial 
revolution  never  failed  to  show  on  deck  just 
the  same.  It  mattered  not  at  all  whether  it 
followed  war,  preceded  the  war.  or  caused 
the  war.  One  might  infer  from  the  foregoing 
quotation  that  nothing  short  of  a  great  war 
could  possibly  overcome  the  obstinate  con- 
servatism of  women  in  the  matter  of  dress. 
or  wrench  their  clinging  hands  from  the 
modes  endeared  to  them  by  the  fragrant  mem- 
ories of  their  sainted  grandmothers. 

If  the  fashions  that  have  been  perpetrated 
during  the  last  ten  years  were  compatible  with 
a  state  of  profound  peace,  what  in  the  name 
of  heaven  may  we  now  expect  from  war? 
This  is  the  question  that  is  now  being  pro- 
pounded by  innumerable  women's  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country.  They  have  not 
yet  decided  whether  the  occasion  demands  a 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  clothes  or  whether 
it  will  be  necessary  also  to  remodel  their 
bodies.  How  about  the  waist  line,  for  ex- 
ample? There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
clothes  and  body  ought  to  reflect  a  love-  of 
democracy,  but  how  can  that  best  be  ex- 
pressed? Shall  the  waist  line  go  up  or  down, 
in  or  out?  And  there  are  some  other  parts 
of  the  landscape  that  are  interchangeable,  so 
to  speak.  We  remember  reading  of  devices 
by  which  superfluous  tissue  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  part  of  the  structure  to  an- 
other. It  was  done  by  pressure.  Or  it  might 
be  dissipated,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  by 
rolling  about  on  the  floor  when  no  one  was 
looking,  or  by  chasing  an  apple  around  the 
room  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  with- 
out bending  the  knees.  But  these  processes 
were  slow.  Pressure  was  recommended.  So 
long  as  the  fabric  held  out  and  the  winch 
tackle  did  its  part  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing had  to  give.  It  was  usually  the  tissue 
which  reluctantly  departed  elsewhere,  usually 
downward,  where  it  did  not  matter  so  much 
unless  you  stood  in  front  of  the  fire,  which 
of  course  you  were  careful  not  to  do.  But 
the  present  is  no  ordinary  occasion.  The 
world  must  be  made  safe  for  democracy,  and 
women  must  do  their  bit.  They  must  go  over 
the  top  with  the  rest  of  us.  The  only  thing 
to  consider  is  how  this  can  best  be  done,  the 
precise   change   in  costume  that   shall   express 


HOT  WATER 

at  the 

Scratch  of  a 
Match 

Gas  Water  Heaters 
Do  the  Work 


Can  be  attached  to 
your  kitchen  boiler 
without  interfering 
with  your  stove. 
Consult  your  dealer. 


Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

Phone  Sutter  140 


the  determination  of  women  to  do  what  they 
want  to  do.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  woman  or  to  the 
world  the  first  question  that  arises  is,  "What 
shall  I  wear?  How  shall  I  dress  for  the 
part  ?" 

The  biennial  convention  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  met  the  crisis 
with  the  indomitable  spirit  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  First  of  all  it  decided  that 
women  must  make  some  concessions  to  mod- 
esty,, and  after  this  term  had  been  explained 
and  the  police  had  withdrawn  from  the  room 
the  convention  proceeded  to  the  task  of  speci- 
fications and  blue  prints.  The  result  was  a 
"biennial  dress"  that  could  be  used  alike  for 
the  street,  the  house,  the  nursery,  the  drawing- 
room,  and  church.  It  could  be  worn  in  the 
usual  way.  or  inside  out,  or  upside  down.  It 
could  be  used  as  a  bathing  suit  or  pajamas, 
or  not  at  all.  It  could  be  worn  for  riding, 
hiking,  or  picketing  the  White  House.  As  a 
bathrobe  it  had  its  charms.  The  skirt  of  the 
dress  is  to  be  made  on  plain,  straight  lines, 
although  of  course  you  can  have  any  kind  of 
lines  you  wish.  The  fabric  is  of  thin  silk 
or  any  sort  of  material  that  may  strike  your 
fancy.  The  waist  is  to  be  constructed  with  a 
rather  long  straight  "peplum"  reaching  hah 
way  to  the  knee.  We  do  not  know  what  a 
-peplum"  is  and  therefore  we  will  not  com- 
ment on  it  for  fear  of  being  immodest,  but 
the  upper  part  of  it— probably  we  are  on  safe 
-round  here— is  cut  in  "slightly  surplice  fash- 
ion "  so  as  to  show  true  piety,  while  the 
services  are  conciliated  by  a  narrow  sailor 
collar,  although  of  course  you  can  have  any 
sort  of  collar  you  wish.  The  collar  should  be 
made  of  lace  or  something  else,  or  omitted 
entirelv.  A  narrow  belt  and  slightly  full 
sleeves  with  a  narrow  band  cuff  may  be  added 
or  not  according  to  natural  disposition  and 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Anyway  if 
you  glance  through  the  fashion  plates  you  will 
probablv  see  something  you  like.  And  tnere 
you  are.  But  remember  that  the  two  great 
needs  of  the  day  are  modesty  and  democracy. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  heard  all  this 
sort  of  thing  before,  many  times  before. 
Women  are  always  on  the  point  of  adopting 
a  standard  dress,  they  are  always  about  to 
put  away  foolish  things  and  reform  them- 
selves. In  our  opinion  it  has  always  been 
just  an  excuse  to  talk  about  dress.  The  actual 
fruits  of  repentance  are  always  just  out  of 
reach.  The  war  has  now  been  going  on  for 
four  years  and  women  are  still  discussing  a 
suitable  costume.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
more  months  we  shall  have  peace  and  then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  devise  a  peace  costume. 
And  so  it  goes. 

We  were  under  the  irnpressi  on  that  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria  had  been  removed 
from  his  command  because  of  military  incom- 
petence and  because  a  Crown  Prince  must  not 
be  associated  with  defeat.  But  a  report  of 
conversations  with  German  prisoners  puts  an- 
other complexion  on  the  situation.  The 
Crown  Prince,  say  these  prisoners,  ought^  to 
be  with  his  army  during  such  a  crisis  as  this, 
but  instead  of  doing  his  military  duty,  or 
making  a  mess  of  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  he 
has  gone  home  to  "court  his  princess  fiancee." 
In  this  way  are  the  rigors  of  war  softened  by 
romance. 

But  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  too,  has 
gone  home.  In  this  case  it  can  not  be  for 
purposes  of  courtship,  seeing  that  he  is  al- 
ready married,  unfortunately  for  the  lady. 
But  it  is  rumored  that  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany  has  other  ladies,  and  that  it  was 
in  their  interest  that  he  showed  himself  so 
assiduous  in  the  collection  of  women's  under- 
clothes from  the  French  chateaus  that  he  plun- 
dered. When  Germany  is  invited  to  pay  for 
damages  after  the  war  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Crown  Prince  will  receive  an  itemized 
account.     It  would  look  like  a  laundry  bill. 


CHILD  SUFFERERS. 


A  writer  in  an  Eastern  newspaper  asks  why 
we  are  put  on  a  sugar  ration  while  apparently 
there  is  no  limit  on  the  supply  of  soft  drinks 
in  which  sugar  plays  so  prominent  a  part. 
The  soft  drinks,  we  are  told,  are  now  being 
made  by  the  brewers,  many  of  whom  are 
German  and  pro-German.  They  are  using  the 
sugar  and  the  grain,  too.  Why  not  curtail 
their  activities? 

The  chief  need  at  the  moment  is  not  so 
much  for  governmental  regulation  as  for  self- 
denial.  So  long  as  we  rely  upon  the  au- 
thorities to  order  for  us  our  goings  in  and 
our  comings  out  so  long  shall  we  feel  that  the 
responsibility  is  not  ours  and  that  we  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  do  anything  that  we  have 
the  legal  power  to  do.  Personally  we  detest 
soft  drinks,  and  this  fact  inspires  us  with 
enthusiasm  to  suggest  to  other  people  that 
they  voluntarily  renounce  them. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  shortage  of  Algerian 
wine,  due  to  the  lack  of  shipping,  the  French 
food  minister  has  proposed  the  manufacture 
of  condensed  wine.  This  will  occupy  less 
space  in  transportation,  and  an  "agreeable 
beverage"  is  said  to  be  obtained  when  the 
product   is   diluted   and   fermented. 


By  Carolyn  Lisberger. 


In  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  relief  work 
evoked  by  the  war  how  many  of  us  realize  the 
equally  humane  and  important  work  even  a 
single  dollar  membership  in  a  child  welfare 
society  at  home  would  do  for  America's  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  pertinent  question,  surely,  to 
ask  whether  a  child  suffering  from  the  mis- 
fortune of  war  feels  the  hurt  of  his  tiny 
anzemic  body  more  than  the  baby  at  home 
dying  from  injurious  results  of  our  economic 
state,  diluted  milk,  unsanitary  housing,  or 
ignorance  of  a  parent.  It  was  the  government 
which  in  its  great  drive  taught  us  first  how 
to  give,  and  again  it  is  Washington  pointing 
out  to  us  the  importance  of  child  conserva- 
tion. For  this  purpose  it  has  denoted  191S- 
19  as  the  Children's  Year  and  mapped  out  a 
programme  of  work  for  their  well-being. 

What  has  called  our  attention  in  particular 
to  the  Juvenile  Protection  Association  in 
San  Francisco  has  been  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  choosing  this  group  to  carry  on  its 
work  out  here  in  regard  to  child  labor,  a 
tribute  to  the  accomplishment  hitherto  of  its 
few  hundred  members.  This  society  alone 
has  done  much  to  bring  California  into  line 
with  modern  progress  in  child  legislation.  It 
established,  among  innumerable  activities,  the 
first  psychological  clinic  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  district  attorney  to 
prosecute  offenders  for  crimes  against  chil- 
dren. It  aided  in  securing  a  home  for  girls 
•>f  low-grade  mentality.  It  established  a 
placement  bureau  in  the  public  schools,  in 
an  effort  to  keep  the  children  first  from  going 
to  work  before  necessity  arose,  second  to  find 
them  the  right  job,  if  they  were  compelled 
to  secure  one,  and  established  a  scholarship 
fund  to  keep  them  at  home  when  possible. 
It  has  succeeded  in  cooperating  with  the  juve- 
nile court  in  having  marriages  of  girl  minors 
to  soldiers  annulled.  By  maintaining  a  con- 
stant campaign  for  the  enforcement  of  laws 
relating  to  the  welfare  of  children  it  has 
proven  itself  an  effective,  influential  friend 
and  wise  foster  parent  to  the  helpless  boy 
and  girl. 

It  was  said  of  San  Francisco  before  the 
war  that  only  50,000  of  the  population  were 
the  givers.  The  great  Red  Cross  and  loan 
drives  have  changed  that  number  to  include 
all  of  us.  Yet  of  these  50,000  only  a  few  hun- 
dred had  given  a  dollar's  worth  of  attention 
to  the  fine  preventive  and  curative  work  done 
by  this  group  for  California's  city  and  coun- 
try children.  Today  it  is  asking  at  least 
50.000  yearly  or  life  members.  Surely  we 
owe  them  our  cooperation.  We  whose  com- 
passion has  been  plumbed  to  its  innermost 
depths  by  the  woe  of  Europe's  childhood  cer- 
tainly have  one  dollar's  sympathy  left  for 
the  pathetic  little  sufferers  at  home.  This 
association  has  held  out  the  rope  by  which 
our  state  climbed  the  steep  slope  leading  to 
a  height  overlooking  fields  of  happy  children, 
protected  by  careful  economic  and  humane 
safeguards  against  uncaring,  unwise  parents 
or  the  crimes  of  the  child  profiteer.  All  of 
us  must  feel  the  urge  of  the  Children's  Year 
to  take  hold  of  that  rope  and  help  push.  It 
is    constructive    patriotism. 


A  Gipsy  maiden  in  a  red  ruffled  skirt  on  a 
snow-white  burro  named  Hermes  has  been  in- 
teresting Madison,  Wisconsin.  Her  own 
name  is  Tamar,  and  she  is  riding  through 
the  state  with  tambourine  and  castanets — all 
to  get  a  college  education.  During  her  first 
three  years  at  the  University  of  Chicago  she 
specialized  in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  earn  more  funds  before 
she  could  go  on  to  her  degree.  So  she  is 
dancing  and  telling  fortunes  this  summer, 
and  she  hopes  in  a  year  or  two  to  enter  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. She  has  written  several  magazine 
articles.  Tamar's  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Spanish  professor  who  acted  as  inter- 
preter at  the  Mexican  court  in  the  days  of 
Maximilian.  Her  father  died  while  she  was 
in  Egypt  with  him,  and  since  then  she  has 
had  to  take  care  of  herself.  "I  am  traveling 
alone  because  I  enjoy  it,"  she  explains. 


Two  widely  different  climatic  areas  are  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  mint  in  Japan 
corresponding  to  the  northern  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States  and  to  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  About  92  per  cent,  of  the  Jap- 
anese mint  is  grown  on  the  Hokkaide  Island, 
where  the  average  winter  temperature  is  22 
degrees  and  the  summer  temperature  60  de- 
grees, with  rainfall  of  thirty-eight  inches. 
The  remaining  8  per  cent,  of  the  Japanese 
crop  is  grown  on  Nippon,  where  the  average 
temperatures  are  38  and  5  degrees  and  the 
rainfall   42.5   inches. 


The  recorder  of  Brighton,  England,  has  de- 
cided that  a  charge  of  2  pence  (4  cents)  for 
a  chair  in  the  concert  hall  on  the  West  Pier 
is  liable  to  the  amusement  tax,  although 
there  is  no  charge  for  admission  to  the  hall. 


(ORIENTAL        STEAMSHIP         CO.) 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 

y  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 
S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SHINYO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  passengers  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.  S.  ANYO  MARU  S.  S.  KIYO  MARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Insurance  Agents  and 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    •     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


i.m  *a  :  i  T<m*  a  sm  »  m  ■  i  ngy 


Fast  American  S.  S.  SONOMA.  VENTURA. 
10,000  tons  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  pas- 
sage—Lowest Rates,  Delightful  Service.  $70— 
1st  class.  $no— 2nd  class.  Sydney  Short  line — 
Pacific  Tours  $337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every 
21  days.  Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,601  Market  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 


15  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  CarQuinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallelo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  8am's  sea  fighters   are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP  ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leav*  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  ro.. 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6   p.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 


LAKE  TAHOE 

Daylight  Scenic  Trip 

$17.00  There  and  Back 

Leave  San  Francisco  at 
7:20  a.m.  Daily 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 
and  PIERCE-ARROW  AUTO  STAGE 

San  Francisco  Office,  Ferry  Building 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  tbc  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


While  Blank  rode  home  by  trolley  it  thun- 
dered. He  had  sported  a  new  suit  for  the 
first  time.  Just  as  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion the  rain  fell.  He  got  drenched.  "Well," 
said  he  to  himself;  as  he  made  for  a  saloon, 
"I  might  as  well  make  a  complete  job  of  it." 


Here's  a  yarn  that  Dr.  John  M.  Sims,  Brit- 
ish army  chaplain,  once  told:  "A  father  said 
to  his  little  son,  who  was  naughty,  'Look  here, 
Freddie,  if  you  don't  say  your  prayers  you 
won't  go  to  heaven.'  'I  don't  want  to  go  to 
heaven,'  sobbed  the  small  boy.  'I  want  to  go 
with  vou  and  mother.'  " 


A  miller  had  an  old-fashioned  stone  mill 
that  ground  very,  very  slowly.  A  customer, 
after  watching  the  mill  awhile,  said:  "I  could 
eat  that  meal  faster  than  your  old  mill  can 
grind  it."  "Mebbe  so,"  said  the  old  miller. 
"Mebbe  so.  But  how  long  could  ye  keep  on 
eatin'  it  ?"  "Till  I  starved,"  said  the  cus- 
tomer. 


At  a  parade  of  a  company  of  newly  called 
up  men  the  drill  instructor's  face  turned  scar- 
let with  rage  as  he  slated  a  new  recruit  for 
his  awkwardness.  "Now,  Rafferty,"  he  roared, 
"you'll  spoil  the  line  with  those  feet.  Draw 
them  back  at  once,  man,  and  get  them  in  line." 
Rafferty's  dignity  was  hurt.  "Plaze,  sargint," 
he  said,  "they're  not  mine  ;  they're  Micky 
Doolan's  in  the  rear  rank." 


A  farmer  once  told  Lincoln  a  whopping  big 
fill  about'  his  hay  crop.  Lincoln,  smiling  his 
melancholy  smile,  drawled:  "I've  been  cutting 
hay,  too."  "Good  crop?"  the  farmer  asked. 
"Fine,  very  fine,"  said  Lincoln.  "How  many 
tons?"  "Well,  I  don't  know  just  how  many 
tons,"  said  Lincoln  carelessly,  "but  my  men 
stacked  all  they  could  outdoors  and  then 
stored  the  rest  in  the  barn." 


Two  Manhattan  physicians  were  enjoying 
the  breeze  from  the  front  seat  on  the  "hur- 
ricane deck"  of  a  Riverside  Drive  bus  one 
bright  afternoon  recently,  when  part  of  their 
conversation  was  overheard.  It  ran  like  this  : 
"I  performed  an  operation  for  appendicitis 
on  the  wife  of  a  millionaire  yesterday,"  said 
the  stouter  of  the  pair.  "Yes,"  said  the  other. 
"What  was  she  suffering  from  ?" 


Food  Controller  Hoover  told  at  a  meatless- 
wheatless  banquet  a  story  about  a  poultry 
profiteer.  "A  lady  entered  his  shop,"  said 
Mr.  Hoover,  "and  asked  the  price  of  chicken. 
'Them  birds  in  the  winder?'  said  the  profiteer. 
'Wall,  they're  very  fine  quality  stock.  I  can't 
let  'em  go  for  less  than  94  cents  a  pound.' 
'Indeed  !'  said  the  lady.  'Did  you  raise  them 
yourself?'  'Yep,'  said  the  profiteer  absently. 
'They  were  70  cents  yesterday."  " 


One  summer's  day  an  old  farmer  boarded 
a  train  at  a  little  country  station,  and  flopped 
down  in  a  smoking-car  seat.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  munching  fine-cut,  for  his  jaws 
seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  perpetual 
motion.  Down  the  centre  of  the  car  aisle 
ambled  the  news  agent,  bearing  a  basket  filled 
with  miscellaneous  stuff  upon  one  arm. 
Pausing  at  one  seat  he  would  say  inquir- 
ingly :  "Salted  peanuts  ?"  At  the  next : 
"Marshmallows  ?"  Then :  "Lemon  drops  ?" 
And  so  on.     Approaching  the  old  farmer,  and 


Hi?  American  Method  of  Voice 

MR.  GEORGE  BOWDEN  of  Kings  College, 
Cambridge;  tenor  of  Westminster  Cathedral, 
London;  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York;  formerly  lecturer  in  voice  and  pub- 
lic speaking  at  the  London  and  California  uni- 
versities, announces  a  visit  to  San  Francisco 
during  August  and  September  for  lectures, 
demonstrations,  individual  and  class  instruc- 
tions for  singers,  speakers,  and  teachers,  as- 
sisted by  his  pupils  and  associate  teachers, 
Miss  Dina  Moore  and  Miss  Catherine  Urner. 
Informal  lectures  and  demonstrations  at  600 
Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  at  5  o'clock  during  August 
and  September.  Admission  by  card  on  applica- 
tion. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS*  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
TruMM  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
T«l*phont»  Douglas  4017 


SPOT  CASH  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Convert  your  old  jewelry,  silver  and  precious 
stones  which  lie  in  your  vaults  into  cash. 

FULL  VALUE  PAID 

Privacy  Assured     :     Phone  Franklin  8373 
ART  JEWELRY   SHOP    :    414  Geary  St. 

Opposite  Columbia  Theatre 


noticing  that  the  rustic  one  was  chewing,  the 
first  thing  that  suggested  itself  to  the  train- 
boy  was  gum,  so  he  drew  near  the  old  man 
and,  looking  him  straight  in  the  eye,  said : 
"Cheming  gum  ?"  Mistaking  the  intent  of  the 
interrogation,  the  old  man  snapped  hack: 
"Naw  I   aint !      I'm  chawing  tobacky." 


A  United  States  naval  officer  had  been  slosh- 
ing around  in  a  destroyer  for  about  eleven 
months,  and  was  home  on  leave.  A  friend 
asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  the 
war  was  over.  He  said:  'As  soon  as  I  get 
ashore  I  am  going  to  buy  an  oar,  put  it  over 
my  shoulder,  and  start  to  walk  inland.  When 
I  get  to  a  place  where  a  man  stops  me  and 
says,  'What  on  earth's  that  ?'  I  am  going  to 
settle  down  there  for  life." 


Director  Raymond  Wells,  who  besides  pro- 
ducing motion  pictures,  is  one  of  the  directors 
of  the  Hollywood  Officers'  Training  Camp, 
tells  of  an  encounter  between  Instructor  Cap- 
tain Eastman  and  a  recruit :  "You've  fallen 
out  of  line  not  less  than  five  times.  You 
should  not  be  in  this  regiment  at  all,"  cried 
Eastman.  "Where  should  I  be  ?"  demanded 
the  recruit.  "In  the  flying  corps,"  replied 
Eastman,  "and  you'd  only  have  to  fall  out 
once." 


A  violinist  was  engaged  by  a  woman  whose 
husband  had  acquired  recent  wealth  to  play  at 
a  dinner  she  was  giving.  The  agreement  was 
that  he  was  to  furnish  music  from  8  o'clock 
until  11.  He  began  with  an  andante  move- 
ment from  Mozart,  a  composition  which  opens 
very  low  and  soft.  After  listening  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence  the  woman  turned  to  her 
guests  and  said:  "Now,  isn't  that  just  like 
those  musicians;  I  hired  him  to  play  by  the 
hour,  and  see  how  slow  he  goes  !" 


"There,  now,"  cried  a  little  girl,  while  rum- 
maging a  drawer  in  a  bureau,  "there,  now, 
grandpa  has  gone  to  heaven  without  his  spec- 
tacles. What  will  he  do  ?"  And  shortly  after- 
ward, when  another  aged  relative  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sick  unto  death,  she  went  running 
to  his  bedside  with  the  glasses  in  her  hand  and 
a  message  on  her  lips.  "You  goin'  to  die?" 
"They  tell  me  so."  "Goin"  to  heaven  '■"  "1 
hope  so."  "Well,  here  are  grandpa's  spec- 
tacles.    Will  you  take  them  to  him  ?" 


Mrs.  Norman  Whitehouse  wasn't  entirely 
successful  as  a  propagandist,  many  claiming 
that  her  tongue  was  too  sharp  and  her  wit  too 
subtle,  but  there  is  at  least  one  recruit  to  her 
credit,  and  it  all  came  about  at  a  luncheon. 
The  young  man  sat  next  to  her  and  was  so 
impolite  as  to  yawn  in  the  middle  of  a  speech. 
Mrs.  Whitehouse  stared  at  him  in  surprise 
and  he  contritely  apologized,  ending,  "But  I 
really  am  terribly  bored."  "Don't  be  bored, 
go  and  get  drilled,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  and 
he  did. 


On  Johnny's  first  day  at  school  he  was 
given  a  registration  card  on  which  his  mother 
was  to  write  his  birth  record.  The  following 
day  he  arrived  tardy  and  without  the  regis- 
tration slip.  "Johnny,"  said  teacher,  "you 
must  bring  an  excuse  for  being  tardy,  and 
don't  forget  the  slip  about  when  you  were 
born."  All  out  of  breath  next  day  Johnny 
rushed  in  holding  a  note  from  his  mother. 
"Teacher,"  he  gasped,  "I  brought  the  one 
about  being  tardy,  but  I  forget  my  excuse  for 
being  born." 


Hogan  Morrissey,  the  rotund  and  good- 
natured  secretary  of  the  K.  of  C.  station  at 
Camp  Wright,  was  obliged  to  go  round  in  his 
civilian  apparel  for  several  days  after  his  ar- 
rival at  camp,  owing  to  difficulties  with  the 
tailor.  It  seems  that  Hogan  found  his  khaki 
breeches  lamentably  tight,  and  with  keen  sense 
of  preparedness  instructed  the  post  tailor  to 
put  a  "V"  in  the  seat.  But  even  then  the 
breeches  proved  uncomfortable  and  Hogan 
sent  them  back  and  grabbed  the  phone.  "Say, 
Mr.  Tailor,  and  will  ye  mind  changin'  that 
'V  to  a  'W'  for  me?" 


British  officers  and  men  still  experience  dif- 
ficulties with  the  language  at  the  front.  Re- 
cently one  of  them,  seeing  a  swarm  of  bees 
settled  near  his  billet,  rushed  to  adjacent  cot- 
tages to  inform  the  residents.  But  explain 
verbally  he  could  not.  So  taking  paper  and 
pencil,  he  drew  a  rough  sketch  of  a  hive,  then 
waggled  his  fingers  in  what  he  thought  the 
correct  wing-like  way.  It  was  a  failure,  so  he 
sketched  a  number  of  bees,  and  buzzed  a  bee- 
some  buzz.  Thereupon  the  cottagers,  to- 
gether with  one  consent,  bolted  to  their  dug- 
outs, believing  that  he  meant  hostile  aircraft 
overhead. 


A  story  is  told  of  Lord  Milner,  one  of  the 
five  new  British  "war  lords"  in  England,  who 
during  his  early  journalistic  experiences 
edited  for  a  brief  while  one  of  the  popular 
magazines.  In  this  capacity  he  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  a  would-be  contributor — 
a  lady — a  story  she  had  submitted  which  was 


too  awful  for  words.  By  return  post  Mr. 
Milner  was  the  recipient  of  an  indignant  let 
ter  from  the  aggrieved  and  disappointed  au- 
thoress. She  had  always  suspected,  she  wrote, 
that  editors  neglected  their  duties;  now  she 
was  sure  of  it,  for  before  submitting  her 
manuscript  she  had  slightly  pasted  together 
three  or  four  of  the  inner  pages.  When  it 
was  returned  to  her  it  was  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. Obviously,  then,  her  story  had  not  been 
read.  "Dear  madam,"  replied  Milner,  "at 
breakfast  when  I  find  an  egg  is  bad  I  do  not 
have  to  eat  the  whole  of  it  in  order  to  make 
sure." 


Director  de  Mille  of  one  of  the  large 
motion-picture  firms  was  discussing  a  certain 
type  of  screen  actor  who  is  never  satisfied 
with  his  part.  "They  remind  me,"  said  he, 
"of  the  case  of  a  lady  who  heard  a  stranger 
in  a  railway  carriage  say  that  if  any  man 
should  sec  himself  intoxicated  he  would  never 
be  intoxicated  again,  and  having  a  husband 
addicted  to  alcoholism,  and  also  plenty  of 
money,  she  thought  of  experimenting.  The 
moving-picture  operator  whom  she  engaged 
was  not  kept  waiting  long  for  an  opportunity 
of  filming  the  errant  husband,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  relations  the  subject  was  privileged 
to  behold  himself  on  the  screen.  He  was 
very  quiet  throughout,  and  gravely  left  the 
room,  which  the  others  thought  a  good  sign. 
Finding  he  had  also  left  the  house,  his  brother 
set  out  to  find  him,  running  him  to  earth 
eventually  in  the  club,  busy — as  an  attendant 
stated — with  his  fifteenth  whisky  and  soda. 
'Look  here,'  said  the  brother.  'I  didn't  think 
I'd  find  you  back  at  this  game.'  'Didn't  you?' 
innocently  asked  the  subject.  'Well,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  film  didn't  do  me 
justice.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Coy  and  Playful  Cootie. 
With   a  manner  quite   invidious, 
And   an    attitude   insidious, 

He  will  plant  himself  upon  a  mortal's   frame, 
And   with   gimlet,   pike,   and  augur 
And    the   cant-hook   of   a    logger. 
He    will    do    his    best    to    viscerate    and    maim. 
Since   the   days  of  ancient    Rome, 
The  human  body's  been  his  home, 
A   sort   of   perennial    sacred   niche; 
And    he   chuckles    with    great    pleasure 
As  you  dance  the  cootie   measure 
To  the  gleeful   tune   of  his   eternal   itch. 

He  dotes  on  Yank  and  French, 

And  the  English  in  the  trench; 

He  cares  not    for  a   permanent   location; 

But  when  he  finds  a  human, 

AH    his    friends   and    he   start   roomin', 

And   establish   a  splendid   habitation. 

And  when  it  seems  that  coals  of  fire 

And   that    naming  darts   aspire 

To  seek  an  inlet  to  your  very   heart, 

Stop  your   scratching  just  to   reason 

That    this   is   cootie   season, 

And  your  body's  now  a  busy  cootie  mart. 

— Stars  and  Stripes. 


The  Put-It-Offs. 
My  friend,  have  you  heard  of  the  town  of  Yawn, 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Slow, 
Where  blooms  the  Wait-a-while   flower  fair, 
Where  the  Sometime-or-other  scents  the  air, 

And  the   soft  Go-easys  grow? 

It  lies  in  the  valley   of  What's-the-use, 

In  the  province  of  Let-'er-slide; 
That  tired  feeling  is  native  there, 
It's   the  home  of   the   listless  I-don't-care, 

Where  the  Put-it-offs  abide. 

The  Put-it-ofFs  smile  when  asked  to  work, 

And   say  they   will   do   it   tomorrow; 
And  so  they  delay  from  day  unto  day 
Till  death  cycles  up  and   takes  them  away, 

And  their   families  starve,   beg,   or  borrow. 

— Anon. 


The  Private. 

He  kicks  about  his  meagre  pay,  he  kicks  about  the 
grub; 

He  swears  by  all  that's  holy  that  his  corporal  is 
a  dub; 

To  him  each  regulation  is  a  source  of  much  dis- 
tress— 

But  he's  never  sick  on  pay  day,  and  he's  never 
late  for  mess. 

He  cusses  reveille  and  drill;  he  tries  to  skip  re- 
treat; 

He  howls  about  the  effort  that  it  costs  him  to  look 
neat; 

When  work  in  any  form  looms  up  he  tries  hard 
to  re  nig — 

But  he's  strong  for  playing  poker,  and  he's  great 
on   bunk  fatigue. 

He  crabs  about  each  feature  of  his  military  life; 
His  idea  of  delight  is  to  engage  in  verbal  strife; 
He    prides    himself    on    knowing    every    pessimistic 

trick — 
And    the    height    of    his    ambition    is   to    register    a 

kick. 

But  he  really  doesn't  mean  it,  for  it's  just  a  clever 

ruse; 
And   we  know   that   chronic  kickers    have    no    time 

to  get  the  blues; 
And    if    kickers    make    good    fighters,    then    we're 

ready  to  begin 
To    kick    Fritz   out   of    Flanders,   all    the   way    back 

to   Berlin! 
— Private      George     E.      Parker,      in      Stars     and 

Stripes. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Boole  of  Bathrooms. 

It's  a  56-page,  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

9Aain  Offices  and  Show  eJipom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSoriet  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  ComnudilBliif.  Hitpni  Bide. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street.  San  Franciaco.  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL   &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    It 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First   Street,  corner  Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN   J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 
A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings    found    for    subscribers    and    pasted 
on    slips   giving   name   and   date   of  paper,    and 
are  mailed  day  by  day- 
Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-1 10    Seventh    Avenue,    New    Y 
Branches — London,   Parts,    Berlin 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will  be    found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Flora 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Francis  Langton  of  New  York. 
Miss  Miller  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian 
Miller  and  the  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  East 
Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  Milton  Jones,  Mrs.  John 
Mhoon,  Miss  Annie  Miller,  and  Mr.  Horace 
Miller.  She  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Jones.  Mr.  Langton  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Daniel 
\Y.  Langton  of  New  York  and  the  brother  of  Miss 
Bernice  Langton.  The  engagement  of  Miss  Mil- 
ler and  Mr.  Langton  was  announced  at  a  luncheon 
given  Thursday  by  the  bride-elect  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club.  The  guests  Included  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Christian  Miller,  Mrs.  Alan  Van 
Fleet,  Mrs.  Charles  Sutton,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Adams,  Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Kate 
Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Janet  Knox, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  and  Miss  Helen 
St.  Goar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Deane  announce  the  engage- 
ment of  their  daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Deane,  and 
Lieutenant  Carlo  Morbio,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Deane 
is  the  sister  of  Lieutenant  John  Deane,  U.  S.  A. 
Lieutenant  Morbio  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Morbio  and  the  brother  of  the  Countess  de  Maly 
Chalon  and  of  Lieutenant  Adolph  Morbio,  U.  S.  A. 
The  marriage  of  Miss  Deane  and  Lieutenant 
Morbio   will   be   solemnized   next  week. 

Dr.  Clark  Burnham  and  Mrs.  Burnharn  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Eleanor  Burnham,  and  Lieutenant  Whearon 
Brewer,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Burnham  is  the  sister  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burnham,  Mr.  Clark  Burnbam,  Jr., 
Mr.  Carl  Burnham,  and  Mr.  DeWitt  Kinne  Burn- 
ham. Lieutenant  Brewer  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam A.  Brewer  and  Mrs.  Brewer  of  Burlingame 
and  the  brother  of  Mr.  William  Brewer,  Jr.  He 
is  the  nephew  of  the  Misses  Adalene  and  Sue 
Brewer  and  the  grandnephew  of  Mrs.  James  Cun- 
ningham of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  No 
date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

Miss   Josephine    Grant   gave   a    dinner    and    the- 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.Randall-Madver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


atre  party  Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  Dr. 
William  Lylc  and  Mrs.  Lyle.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Miss  Sophie  Beylard,  Miss  Helen  St. 
Goar,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Cecily  Casserly, 
Captain  E.  W.  Mawdsley,  Captain  E.  Thoman, 
Lieutenant  Brooke  Sawyer,  Lieutenant  Edward 
Harrison,    and    Lieutenant   A.    Borden. 

Colonel  Paul  Beck  and  Mrs.  Beck  gave  a  dinner 
last  Sunday  at  the  Menlo  Country  Club.  Their 
guests  were  Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs.  Wales, 
Major  Lawrence  Darr  and  Mrs.  Darr,  Major 
Robert  Kobler  and  Mrs.  Kohler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eli  Wiel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith, 
Mrs.  A.  Rosenbaum.  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  H. 
Scott,  and    Mrs.    Anna    Beck. 

Captain  Howard  Henry  and  Mrs.  Henry  gave 
a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  in  Palo  Alto,  their 
guests  having  included  Major  F.  A.  Liebenrood 
and  Mrs.  Liebenrood,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Mrs. 
Tane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr., 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  and  Captain  Ronald 
Banon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  gave  a  reception 
Friday  afternoon  following  the  christening  of  their 
little  daughter,  Miss  Nancy  Horsley  Scoit.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  b.  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Roth, 
Captain  Cheever  Cowdin  and  Mrs.  Cowdin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Roy  Pike,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hal- 
dorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Pennoyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Cadwalader,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moffift,  Mrs.  Frank  Cheatham,  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker,  Mrs.  Phil  Hamill  of  Oregon, 
and    Mrs.    Herbert   Allen. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Edward  Tobin,  Mrs.  Macondray 
Moore,  Mrs.  Henry  Kiersted,  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch, 
Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill,  Mrs.  George  Cadwalader,  Mrs. 
Raoul  Edwards,  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Henry.  The  affair  was  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.  Raoul  Edward,  who  is  visiting  here 
from  Chile. 

Mrs.  Frank  Judge  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  Daniel  jacknng, 
Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mr;. 
Alexander  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland, 
Miss  Catherine  Judge,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Miss  Cecily  Casserly  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  for  Mrs.  William  Lyle. 
Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  for  Mrs.  William  Tim- 
low  of  New  York.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bourn,  Mrs.  Paul  Clagstone,  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  William 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  E.  Du- 
plessis  Beylard. 

Mr.  Graham  Grosvenor  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  Del  Monte,  his  guests  having  been  Dr. 
Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Law, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  and 
Mr.  F.  C.  Furlow. 

Mrs.  A.  Stern  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  evening 
at  the  St,  Francis,  her  guests  having  included 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss 
Elizabeth  George,  Mr.  Aldo  Cassuto,  Mr.  Franco 
Raineri,  and  Mr.  Paul  Thevenaz. 

The  Misses  Pauline  and  Catherine  Wheeler  gave 
a  tea  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic   Club    in    honor    of   the    Misses    Mildred    and 


CorrectLubrication 

for  the  "T"-Head 

Type  Engine 

The  "T"-Head\  illus- 
trated here,  is  one  of 
several  types  in  pop- 
ular use  today.  En- 
gines of  this  type, 
like  all  internal  com- 
bustion engines,  re- 
quire an  oil  that 
maintains  its  full  lu- 
bricating qualities  at 
cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combus- 
tion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. ZEROLENE 
fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  be- 
cause it  is  correctlj} 
refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt- 
base  crude. 

ZEROLENE  is  made  in 
several  consistencies  to 
meet  with  scientific  ex- 
actness the  lubrication 
needs  of  all  types  of  au- 
tomobile engines.  Get  our 
"Correct  Lubrication 
Chart"  covering  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere 
and  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations. 


Experts  Say, 
"Zerolene  Is  Better " 

Why  are  the  majority  of  cars 
now  lubricated  with  ZERO- 
LENE? Because— 
ZEROLENE  does  hold  better 
compression,  does  give  better 
protection  to  the  moving  parts, 
does  deposit  less  carbon.  And 
this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
leading  automobile  distributors 
of  the  Coast. 

They  know  from  the  records  of 
their  service  department — and 
we  know  from  exhaustive  tests 
—that  ZEROLENE,  correctly 
refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear 
and  less  carbon  deposit. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lu- 
brication chart  showing  the 
correct  consistency  for  your 
car. 

At   dealers   everywhere   and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

ZEROLENE 

lie  Standard  Oil 
for  Motor  Cars 


Edith  Carpenter.  The  guests  included  Miss  Mary 
Gorgas,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Dorris  Durreil, 
Miss  Elizabeth  George,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss 
Edith    Kynnersley,    and   Mrs.    Charles   Hunt,   Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Xion  Tucker  gave  a  dinner  and 
bridge  party  Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to 
Captain  Cheever  Cowdin  and  Mrs.   Cowdin. 

Miss  Mary  Martin  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  set  at  a  dance  Friday  evening,  the  guests 
having  assembled  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter    Martin   in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith  and  Miss  Cora 
Smith  gave  a  dinner  recently  at  their  home  on 
California  Street,  their  guests  having  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  Matthews,  Miss  Martha  Sutton, 
Mr.   Herbert  Goold,  and  Mr.  W.   H.  Frye. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  her 
home  in  San  Rafael,  her  guests  bavins  included 
j  Mrs.  John  McKee,  Mrs.  James  K.  Armsby,  Mrs. 
YV.   H*.    Freeland,    and   Mr.    C.  H.    Du   Bois. 

Mrs.  William  Ashe  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Wednesday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Kendall  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  Santa  Barbara  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden. 

Mrs.  Robert  Eentley  gave  a  tea  Saturday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Green  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Wilbur  Day  and  Miss  Emily  Huntington. 

Miss  Margaret  Euckbee  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor 
of    Miss    Elizabeth    Watt. 

Miss  Jean  Waid  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  evening 
at  her  home  in  Belvedere,  taking  her  guests  later 
to  see  "The  Drum  Major,"  which  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth   of  a  daughter. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Roger   Checkering   are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


Lecture  by  Henry  Morse  Stephens. 

''Reminiscences  of  Continental  European 
Life  and  Politics,  1867-1882,"  is  the  subject 
upon  which  Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens 
of  the  University  of  California  is  to  lecture 
next  Saturday  afternoon,  September  14th,  in 
the  Paul  Elder  Gallery.  These  years  Cover  the 
period  of  Professor  Stephens'  childhood  and 
boyhood ;  the  reminiscences  begin  with  a  trip 
up  the  Rhine  in  1S67  and  include  a  journey 
through  Germany  in  IS/ 1. 

This  is  another  of  the  interesting  Saturday 
afternoon  "Half-Hours"  in  the  Elder  Gallery. 
This  week  Charles  A.  Murdock  is  telling  of 
"San  Francisco  and  the  "Sixties."  The  lec- 
tures begin  at  2:30  and  are  free  to  the  public. 


Poles  Make  Excellent  Fighters. 

Napoleon  once  said  of  the  Polish  army, 
"It  is  the  best."  Almost  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  the 
Poles  again  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
field,  regain  their  ancient  prestige,  and  win 
from  the  world  the  admission  that  their 
services  entitled  their  nation  to  autonomy  and 
independence. 

Russia  for  political  reasons  discouraged  the 
idea  of  a  distinctive  Polish  army  both  under 
the  rule  of  the  Czar  and  under  Kerensky.  Of 
course  under  the  Bolsheviki  the  agitation 
ended.  So  the  Poles  turned  to  France,  which 
bade  them  welcome  and  in  an  order  dated 
June  4,  1917,  decreed  the  creation  of  a  dis- 
tinct  Polish   legion. 

Now  the  legion,  wrhich  has  grown  so  fast 
that  it  is  really  an  army,  is  about  to  take  its 
place  on  the  battle  line,  having  been  mobi- 
lized in  a  great  camp  named  Sille-le-Guil- 
laume,  near  Le  Mans.  The  uniform  is  the 
same  as  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  a 
distinctive  headdress,  the  "czapka."  The  of- 
ficers are  Frenchmen  and  Poles  who  have 
served  in  France. 

Since  the  early  days  of  January  large  de- 
tachments of  well-drilled  Poles  have  boen  ar- 
riving in  France  from  the  United  States. 
They  are  the  regiments  which  Ignace  Pade- 
rewski   recruited. 


Of  all  the  crowTned  heads  of  Europe  who 
have  defied  the  Kaiser  since  he  defied  the 
world  in  1914  the  only  one  to  "get  away  with 
it"  is  a  woman  (according  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune).  She  is  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Hol- 
land, who  has  succeeded  so  far  in  keeping  her 
little  nation  out  of  the  war.  If  the  Allies 
ever  capture  Potsdam  Palace  and  go  through 
the  Kaiser's  correspondence  files,  some  secret 
history  of  the  negotiations  between  Berlin  and 
The  Hague  will  be  revealed  that  will  place 
Wilhelmina  in  a  unique  place  in  history.  For 
in  those  files,  unless  the  Kaiser  has  torn  them 
up,  are  some  exceedingly  tart  notes  with  Wil- 
helmina's  signature  affixed. 


"Do  you  consider  thirteen  at  table  un- 
lucky ?"  "Yes,  with  food  at  present  prices." 
— Washington  Star. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  2-x:  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


For  Nurses. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the  Pa- 
cific Division  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
have  sanctioned  a  drive  for  $60,000  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  September  1-9  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equipping  a  suitable  home  to  take 
care  of  San  Francisco  nurses  who  return  from 
the  w7orld  war.  It  is  pointed  out  that  some 
of  these  women  will  come  back  invalided  and 
will  be  so  worn  and  weary  from  their  labors 
that  they  will  require  some  rest  before  re- 
suming   their    work. 

The  drive  will  be  conducted  by  the  San 
Francisco  County  Nurses'  Association,  which 
plans  the  equipment  of  a  modest,  unpreten- 
tious home  that  will  assure  these  returning 
women    reasonable    comfort. 


The  Chamber  of  Deputies  recently  voted  to 
bring  about  various  simplifications  in  the  tra- 
ditionally old-fashioned  French  marriage  law. 
Thus  it  no  longer  will  be  necessary  to  pub- 
lish the  banns  on  two  Sundays.  Parental 
consent  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty  is  no  longer  needed.  A  notary's  noti- 
fication suffices,  and  this  is  unnecessary  above 
the  age  of  twenty-five.  Two  witnesses  instead 
of  four  now  are  amplf,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony,  which  hitherto  has  taken  place  ex- 
clusively in  the  mayor's  office  of  the  local 
arrondissement,  can  in  the  future,  in  case  of 
illness,  be  performed  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  parties  by  the  registrar  at  the  instance 
of  the  procurer  of  the  republic,  or  without 
this  functionary's  intervention  if  there  is 
urgency.        — *— 

The  guitar  was  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  copied  the  instrument 
from  the  Moors. 


Hotel   Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Luncheon  at  Sixty  Cents 
prepared  with  great  care 
to  meet  your  most  ex- 
acting midday  require- 
ments at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  Market  and 
Eighth. 
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Down  the  Peninsula 

SACRIFICE 

Due  to  stress  of  war  conditions  the  owner  of  a 
beautiful  oak  covered  property  in  Menlo  Park  is 
forced  to  sell  same  for  just  what  is  owing.  Fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Sizes  from  one-half  acre  to 
ten  acres.    Send  for  map  and  price  list. 

GEORGE  H.  IRVING  CO. 

First  National  Bank  Building 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californiaus : 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Harry 
Holbrook,  have  been  passing  several  days  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Mrs.  Knight  w«l  leave  in  the 
near  future  for  Washington  to  join  Major  Knight. 
Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  has  been  enjoying  a  visit 
of  several  days  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Landers,  at  their  home  on  Octavia  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fritz  Weatherwax  of  New  York 
have  taken  the  house  of  Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher  in 
San  Mateo  for  the  fall  and  winter  months. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Peters  and  Miss  Anne  Peters  left 
Sunday  for  Stockton,  where  they  were  joined  the 
following  day  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Six  and  her  children, 
who  have  returned  from  a  sojourn  at  American 
Lake,    where    Captain    Six  has   been  stationed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  have  been  pass- 
ing several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  who  have  been 
passing  the  late  summer  at  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club,  will  return  to  San  Francisco  September 
15th. 

Mr.  Atholl  McEean,  who  has  been  abroad  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  for  several  weeks,  is  en 
route  to  the  United  States  for  a  brief  sojourn. 

The  Misses  Rosemonde  and  Margaret  Lee  and 
Miss  Francesca  Deering  recently  enjoyed  a  brief 
visit  in  Burlingame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Henry   T.    Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Van  Fleet  have  taken  a 
house  on   Green  Street  for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hobart  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Deering  spent  the  week-end  in  Santa  Cruz 
as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
Davis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay  returned  recently 
from  Napa  County,  where  they  had  been  guests 
at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  de  Latour. 

Miss  Genevieve  Tallant  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Farquharson    at    Sea    Cliff. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Huntington  have  taken 
a  house  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  will  re- 
main  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  William  Ashburner,  who  left  for  the  East 
several  weeks  ago,  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Newport, 
where  she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Reginald  Belknap. 
Captaiu  Belknap  is  with  his  ship  in  Atlantic 
waters. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  Oyster  and  Mrs.  Oyster  have 
taken  a  house  at  Coronado,  where  they  will  pass 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright,  who  has  been  visiling  in 
San  Francisco  for  several  days,  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Richard  Lee  left  last  week  for  Boston, 
where  he  will  enter  the  marine  aviation  school  ot 
technology.  His  brother,  Mr.  Cuyler  Lee,  Jr., 
left  Thursday  for  San  Pedro  to  enter  the  naval 
reserve    training    school. 

Miss  Helen  Keeney  will  return  within  a  few 
days  from  Santa  Barbara  and  will  remain  for 
some  time  at  the  country  home  of  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker, 
in    Menlo    Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman  and  their  little 
daughter  have  gone  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  brief 
visit  with  Mrs.  Chapman's  mother,  Mrs.  Ygnacio 
Sepulveda,  before  leaving  for  the  East,  .vhere  Mr. 
Chapman  has  received  an  appointment  in  the  diplo- 
matic   service. 

Captain  Cheever  Cowdin  has  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, after  a  brief  visit  to  his  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. Mrs.  Cowdin  will  go  East  later  in  the 
season. 

Sir  William  Maxwell  and  Lady  Maxweli  passed 
the  week-end  in  Sonoma  County,  where  they  were 
house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rosseter. 

Mr.  Frank  Judge  has  returned  to  his  home  in 
Burlingame,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in 
Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  left  Tuesday  for  New 
York,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Jackling  left  for  the  Eastern  city 
last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  their  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Dr.  William  Lyle  and  Mrs. 
Lyle,  returned  last  week  to  their  home  in  San 
Mateo,  where  they  will  remain  for  several  months. 
Mrs.  John  Drum  returned  last  week  to  Tahoe, 
after  a  visit  of  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco. 
Mrs.  Drum  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  George 
Newhall. 

Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  and  her  son,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell Wilson,  returned  last  week  to  their  home  in 
Burlingame  from  a  visit  to  Tahoe. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Montague  and  Mrs.  La 
Montagne  have  gone  on  a  fishing  trip  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  the  army  officer  being 
on  a  furlough.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  leave 
Lieutenant  La  Montagne  will  be  stationed  at  Camp 
Fremont. 

Mr.  Hewitt  Davenport  and  Mr.  Hanison  Wil- 
liams returned  last  week  from  a  trip  to  Portland. 
Mr.  Williams  has  left  for  his  home  in  New  York, 
after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San  Francisco,  when  he 
was  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Plunkett  and  their  chil- 
dren are  passing  several  weeks  at  Bolinas. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  returned  last  week  to  her 

home   in    Burlingame   from  a  trip   to    Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.     Richard     McCreery    have    been 


spending    several    days    in    Del    Monte    from    their 
home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Jr.,  and  her  children  arc 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  at  their 
home  at  Woodside.  Lieutenant  Donohoe  is  with 
the    American    forces    in    France. 

Rear- Admiral  C.  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N„  lias  been 
ordered  to  command  the  Naval  Unit  at  the  Uni- 
versity   of   California. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Harriman  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  i£e\v  York  and  has  been  a  guest  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Cooper  Bryce,  who  have 
been  spending  the  summer  in  Santa  Barbara,  have 
been  enjoying  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  en 
route   to   their  home   in   New   York. 

Mrs.  Roy  Bishop  has  returned  to  her  apartments 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a  trip  to  Spokane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyatt  Allen  and  their  children 
have  returned  to  their  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court   from  a  camping  trip  in  the  mountains. 

Mrs.  Robert  Munroe  has  given  up  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Bellevue  Hotel  and  has  left  for  Los 
Angeles  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  has  arrived  at  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland,  where  Lieutenant  Clark  has 
been   stationed    for   a    few   weeks. 

Mrs.  Oliver  Perry  Evans  has  received  word 
of  the  safe  arrival  in  France  of  her  daughter, 
Miss    Nora    Evans. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Hawley  are  visiting  itj 
Yosemite,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  days  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sherman  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   from  a  visit  in    San   Diego. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  returned  last  week  to  her 
apartments  at  the  Hillcrest  from  a  sojourn  on 
the    Feather    River. 

Mr.  Herbert  Goold  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  few  days'  visit  en  route  to  Bolivia, 
where  he  will  remain  indefinitely.  Mr.  Goold  has 
been  with  the  American  Legation  at  Santa  Do- 
mingo   for   the   past   two    years. 

Mrs.  Francis  Carolan  left  Friday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  remain  for  several  months. 
Mr.  Frederick  Forrest  Peabody  has  been  spend- 
ing several  days  in  San  Francisco  from  his  home 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Peabody  has  been  a  guest 
at    the    St.    Francis    Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury,  Dr.  Charles 
Miner  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Way  man  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  to 
Wawona. 

On  the  Whitcomb  Hotel  register  are  the  names 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jess  I.  Lubm,  Sacramento;  Mr. 
Alfred  J.  Masters,  Rochester,  New  York;  Mr.  II. 
J.  Van  den  Buschee,  Holland;  Mr.  H.  J.  White- 
head, Fresno;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Coyle,  Sacra- 
mento; Mr.  Edward  Leake,  Woodland;  Mr.  J.  N. 
Hastings,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Leeper, 
Sacramento. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  Del  Monte  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy  and 
daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Maud,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
James,  Miss  Chesebrough,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Walter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Drown,  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  King,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Taylor,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Mr.  Douglas 
Alexander,  Mr.  Purcell  Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Van  Sicklen,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Pierre  C.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Ward  Law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chapman  De  Wolf, 
Mr.  Louis  GhirardelH,  Mr.  G.  A.  Pope,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Pope,  Commander  L.  P.  Davis  and  Mrs. 
Davis,  Lieutenant-Commander  A.  A.  Cor  win  and 
Mrs.  Corwin,  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  E.  Faunthorpe, 
Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Major  L.  D.  Worsham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  N.  Delano,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  S. 
Moore,   Mr.  and  Mrs.    Clarence  L.  Johnston. 


Navy  Recreation  Fund. 
A  pageant,  ball,  and  supper  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Navy  Recreation  Fund  will  be  given  by 
the  California  Preparedness  Chapter,  Woman's 
Naval  Service,  Inc.,  Thursday  evening,  Oc- 
tober 3d,  Fairmont  Hotel. 


A  Chicago  inventor  has  patented  apparatus 
for  kiln-drying  hay. 


LADY  HELP. 

A  new  industry  is  starting  up,  or,  rather, 
expanding,  since  the  genus  house  servant 
commenced  its  process  of  self-extinction. 
The  genus  house  servant  not  only  is  ruling 
itself  out  of  existence,  on  account  of  the 
imperative  call  from  other  occupations,  but 
the  fraction  of  the  genus  that  is  left  is  hasten- 
ing the  process  by  a  general  state  of  swell- 
headedness  induced  by  high  wages  and  the 
slavish  attitude  of  the  wretched  employers. 
The  house  servant  of  today  is  rejoicing  in 
his  or  her  rarity  and  preciousness  in  the 
supply  and  demand  market,  and  making  the 
householder  tremble  with  a  feeling  of  walk- 
ing perpetually  on  thin  ice. 

As  a  result  many  women  have  revolted, 
and  are  doing  their  own  work.  Which  means 
apartment  houses.  The  apartment  houses 
are  fairly  crammed  with  families  that  are 
trying  to  limit  the  output  of  the  kind  of  toil 
that  keeps  the  domestic  wheels  a-rolling,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  in  San  Francisco 
have  put  out  the  sign,  "No  vacancies." 

But  there  are  some  large  households  still 
surviving,  and  families  even  continue  to  live 
in  dwellings  apart.  And  there  are  flats.  So 
the  domestic  situation  is  still  acute.  Hence 
the  "lady  helper." 

The  "lady  helper"  has  already  been  in  an 
unrecognized  state  of  existence  for  a  long 
time.  She  has  been  the  "Aunt  Jule"  or  "Sis- 
ter Mame"  of  the  family.  She  has  run  the 
household,  watched  over  the  bills,  done  the 
marketing,  and  has  often  been  cook  in  a 
family  which  smacked  its  lips  appreciatively 
over  her  culinary  confections,  but  never  for 
one  moment  dreamed  that  "Aunty"  or  "Sis" 
should  have  been  recognized  as  just  as  much 
a  wage-earner  as  the  husky  Noras  and 
Gretchens  in  the  kitchens  of  other  house- 
holds, or  as  the  business  woman  in  the  house- 
hold who  earns  her  wage  downtown. 

"Aunty"  and  "Sis"  were  considered  to  be 
amply  reimbursed  by  having  room  and  board 
gratis,  doctor  and  dentist  bills  paid — rather 
grudgingly — an  occasional  but  inconveniently 
sporadic  present  of  clothes,  and  enough  money 
to  pay  carfare  and  such  like  small  expenses. 
If,  however,  the  family  chatelaine  fell  ill, 
there  was  an  immediate  importation  of  a  do- 
mestic who  was  allowed  not  only  room  and 
board,  but  a  regular  weekly  or  monthly  wage 
of  far  more  appreciable  proportions  than 
"Aunt  Jule's"  modest  allowance  of  carfare- 
and-stamps  pocket  money. 

However,  the  war  has  changed  all  that. 
The  maid  of  all  work,  if  she  is  really  ef- 
ficient, now  charges,  besides  room  and  board, 
a  monthly  wage  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
dollars.  And  "Aunt  Jule"  and  "Sister  Mame" 
have  waked  up.  They  have  been  realizing 
for  years  and  years  in  the  depths  of  their 
rebellious  inner  consciousness  that  they  were 
not  being  fairly  treated.  They  knew  they 
were  insufficiently  paid  for  valuable  and  in- 
dispensable services.  And  some  of  them  have 
struck  for  salaries.  The  others  will  do  so, 
too.     Give  them  time. 

In  the  meanwhile  business  women  who  are 
earning  good  salaries  are  looking  around  for 
domestically  inclined  ladies  who  will  make 
a  home  and  even  cook  for  them.  For,  in 
apartment  houses,  the  work  of  keeping  a 
menage  running  is  so  minimized  that  a  woman 
in  such  a  position  need  no  longer  regard  her- 
self as  a  drudge.  There  should  be,  indeed, 
a  recognition  of  this  sort  of  thing  as  a  legiti- 
mate industry,  since  it  already  exists.  Usually 
it  is  only  friends  who  set  up  housekeeping 
in  partnership  under  such  conditions,  but  as 
women  enter  more  and  more  into  the  profes- 


sions and  crave  the  dignity  and  seclusion  ot" 
a  home  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  pri\i- 
leged,  in  lime,  to  go  to  certain  agencies  with 
the  requirement :  "Wanted,  a  lady  of  middle 
age  who  will  share  an  apartment  with  a  busi- 
ness woman,  and  for  a  suitable  consideration 
be   the   home-maker   and   do   the  cooking." 

Of  course  it  is  a  very  ticklish  proposition. 
We  women — it  makes  us  furious  to  tell  us  so, 
but  it's  true — are  more  emotional  than  logical. 
Somehow,  in  families,  the  protuberant  angles 
are  obliged  to  dull  themselves  somewhat. 
Probably  from  friction.  Two  women  shut  up 
in  one  apartment  without  a  basis  of  mutual 
liking  and  confidence  would  speedily  discover 
how  sharply  their  angles  clashed.  But  what 
would  save  the  situation  would  be  the  daily 
all-day  and  every-day  absence  of  Mrs.  Busi- 
ness Woman,  and  also  the  purely  business 
nature  of  the  arrangement.  For  it  has  got  to 
come,  since  the  house  servant  has, got  to  go. 
And  if  it  comes  there  will  be  compensations. 
A  second-rate  house  servant  generally  fills 
such  an  occupation  for  lack  of  native  ability 
to  fill  any  other.  She  often  keeps  her  mis- 
tress in  a  state  of  resigned  despair  over  her 
incapacity.  Besides,  the  relationship  of  mis- 
tress and  maid  is  anomalous  and  artificial, 
and  it  will  be  even  more  so  as  the  democratic 
idea  expands. 

So  here  lies  the  future  occupation  of  the 
lone  lorn  woman  without  an  income  who  has 
no  money,  no  family,  no  business  talent,  no 
versatility,  and  who  likes  to  cook — in  reason — 
and  who  is  a  born  home-maker.  J.  H.  P. 


One  hundred  and  twenty-four  city  managers 
are  listed  in  the  fourth  year-book  of  the  City 
Managers'  Association,  just  issued.  Cities 
and  towns  employing  them  range  in  popula- 
tion from  500  in  Largo,  Florida,  to  150,000 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  and  in  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Salaries  run  from  $900  to  $10,000,  the, 
sum  paid  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  a  city  of  over 
70,000  people.  Only  four  of  the  present  man- 
agers were  appointed  before  1914,  and  the 
great  majority  were  appointed  in  1917  and 
19  IS. 

-««*- 

The  twins  had  gone  in  swimming  without 
mother's  permission,  and  they  anticipated 
trouble.  "Well,"  said  Tommy,  philosophically, 
"we're  both  in  the  same  boat,  any  how." 
"Yes,"  returned  Ray,  the  humorist  of  the 
family,  "but  I'm  afraid  it's  a  whaleboat." — 
Boston  Transcript. 
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in  favor  of  tea — for  a  pound  of  really  good  India- 
Ceylon  tea  makes  ten  times  the  quantity  of  deli- 
cious beverage  that  you  can  get  out  of  a  pound  of 
Coffee.    Have  your  grocer  send  you  a  package  of 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"I'm  a  graduate  from  the  school  of  experi- 
ence." "I  see.  Blundered  your  way  through." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

Senior  Partner — That  new  typist  spells 
ridiculously.  Junior  Partner — Does  she?  Well, 
if  she  does,  it's  about  the  only  word  she  can 
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spell,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes. — Satur- 
day Sunset. 

She — Do  you  think  we  will  ever  save  up 
enough  money  to  get  married?  He — Not  un- 
less we  break  oft  the  engagement."— Boston 
Transcript. 

Cyrus — Sappy  says  he's  all  fed  up  with 
army  discipline.  Iris — Why  ?  Cyrus — He  had 
to  swallow  his  indignation  and  eat  his  words. 
— Town    Topics. 

"Doris,  those  people  will  be  here  in  a 
minute.  Put  on  your  evening  gown,  quick  !" 
"Don't  be  funny.  Charles;  it  is  on." — CasseU's 
Saturday  Journal. 

"Why  do  people  marry  in  June?"  senti- 
mentally mused  Mrs.  Scrappington.  "Why  do 
they  marry  at  all?"  snarled  her  pessimistic 
husband. — Kansas   City   Star. 

'"Somehow,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "de  man  dat 
can't  do  much  of  anything  alius  attaches  de 
mos'  importance  to  his  opinion  of  how  things 
ought  to  be  done." — Washington  Star. 

Ted — That  summer  girl  you're  engaged  to  is 
only  a  flirt.  How  long  do  you  expect  to  hold 
her?  Ned — About  three  hours  every  evening 
while  my  vacation  lasts. — Town    Topics. 

Vicar  <  severely  > — Ah.  it's  the  old  story, 
unskilled  man  dodging  work  he  might  get. 
Tramp — Unskilled,  am  I  ?  You  'ave  a  go  at 
dodgin'  work  these  days  an'  see  if  it  don't  take 
a  bit  o'  skill. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Put  what  on  earth  makes  them  call  it  'The 
Palms'  ?"  asked  one.  "You'll  see  before  you 
go,"  was  the  reply.  "It's  a  little  stunt  the 
waiters  spring  on  their  guests  the  last  day  of 
their  stay  here." — Los  Angeles  Times. 

"What  is  your  objection  to  children  ?" 
asked  the  man  who  was  hunting  a  flat,  "I 
like  "em,"  replied  the  janitor.  "I  haven't  the 
heart  to  ask  anybody  with  children  to  move 
into  a  place  that  was  as  short  of  heat  as  this 
was    last    winter." — Washington    Star. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that  girl  who  wears 
furs  around  her  neck  every  time  she  dresses 
up?"  asked  Mrs.  Corntossel.  "Let  'er  alone!" 
exclaimed  the  farmer.  "We  can  point  to  her 
as  proof  of  our  statement  that  this  is  one  ot 
the  coolest  climates  on  earth." — Washington 
Star. 

Willis — This  morning  you  told  me  you  had 
just  returned  from  the  war,  and  this  after- 
noon I  heard  you  admit  that  you  had  never 
smelled  powder.  Gillis — That's  right.  I  fought 
the     Germans.      All     we     ever     smelled     was 
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chlorine  gas,  fluorine  fumes,  and  poison  spray. 
— Town   Topics. 

"That's  ma's  war  bonnet."  "There's  noth- 
ing suggestive  of  war  about  it."  "There  isn't, 
eh  ?  You  should  have  seen  the  war  pa  started 
when  he  got  the  bill  for  it." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"John,"  said  the  new  judge,  "I  have  known 
you  for  years.  I  am  sorry  that  my  first  duty 
is  to  try  you  for  being  drunk.  What  was 
your  reason,  if  any,  for  getting  drunk?'"  "To 
celebrate  your  election,  judge."  What  could 
the  judge  do? — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Wife — Hello  !  Dr.  Bunyun  ?  Yes  ?  Come 
right    away.      Mr.    Little    has    another    of    his 


spells.  Doctor  (half-hour  later) — Why  didn't 
you  send  for  me  sooner  ?  You  should  not 
have  waited  till  your  husband  was  uncon- 
scious. Wife — Well,  as  long  as  he  had  his 
senses  he  wouldn't  let  me  send  for  you. — New 
York   Evening   World. 

i  imble  Seaman — When  I  come  round  again 
the  surgeon  *e  says  to  me,  "I'm  blooming 
sorry,  mate,  I  don't  know  what  I  was  thinking 
about,"  he  says,  "but  there's  a  sponge  missin". 
and  I  believe  it's  inside  yer."  "What's  the 
odds?"  I  says;  "let  it  be."  And  there  it  is  to 
this  day.  Gullible  Old  Gentleman — Bless  my 
soul !  Unable  Seaman — I  don't  feel  no  par- 
ticular pain  from  it,  but  I  do  get  most  uncom- 
monly thirsty. — CasseU's  Saturday  Journal. 
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Exit  Miss  Rankin. 
Our  gratification  at  the  defeat  of  Miss  Jeannette 
Rankin  in  her  contest  for  the  United  States  senatorship 
is  not  at  all  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  woman,  but 
to  the  far  more  important  fact  that  she  is  a  mischievous 
and  incompetent  woman.  Nor  would  we  even  argue 
that  Miss  Rankin's  congressional  career  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  other  constituencies  with  inclinations 
toward  feminine  representation,  although  it  is  likely 
to  act  in  that  way.  Confessing  ourselves  as  by  no 
means  enamored  with  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  in  Con- 
gress and  the  concomitants  of  hand-kissing  and  the 
like,  it  is  yet  manifest  enough  that  there  are  many 
women  who  would  make  better  members  of  Congress 
than  Miss  Rankin,  while  we  are  sure  that  there  are 
none  who  could  make  worse  ones.  It  is  hardly  possible 
that  the  people  of  Montana  seriously  believed  that  Miss 
Rankin  would  make  a  better  representative  than  any 
other  who  was  available.  They  must  have  known 
something  of  her  turbulent  eccentricities,  of  her  So- 
cialist and  Sinn  Fein  extravagances,  although  they  did 
not  know  that  she  would  do  whatever  lay  within  her 
little  power  to  help  and  sustain  Germany  by  keeping 
America  out  of  the  war.  The  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  Miss  Rankin  must  have  done  so  for  the  sake 


of  a  novelty,  of  a  freak,  and  they  may  now  reflect  on 
the  improprieties  of  novelties  and  freaks  in  matters 
of  national  importance.  Deliberately  electing  Miss 
Rankin,  they  became  responsible  for  her  behavior,  and 
her  behavior  has  not  been  edifying.  Her  behavior,  in 
fact,  has  been  abominable.  Her  supporters  have  been 
pro-Germans,  pacifists,  Socialists,  and  the  I.  W.  W. 
Her  appeal  has  been  to  the  forces  that  would  destroy 
this  government  and  all  government,  that  would  destroy 
democracy  itself  in  favor  of  class  and  caste. 

It  is  strange  that  women  in  general  have  shown  so 
little  interest  in  Miss  Rankin.  Her  election  was  not 
hailed  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause  nor  is  there  any 
sign  that  her  extinction  will  be  deplored.  We  may 
attribute  this,  if  we  please,  to  a  feminine  intuition  that 
repudiated  and  resented  such  a  representation,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  cause  may  lie  deep  in  those  recesses 
of  the  feminine  psychology  that  we  feel  ourselves  in- 
competent to  explore.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  a  fading 
of  women's  loyalty  to  the  cause  when  it  descends  from 
universals  to  particulars?     It  may  be  so. 


The  War  Today. 

There  are  certain  convictions  about  the  war  in  which 
the  most  inexpert  among  us  may  indulge  in  these  days 
of  large-scale  maps  and  popular  expositions.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  those  convictions  should  not  be 
expressed  to  an  intelligent  public  that  has  already 
reached  somewhat  similar  conclusions  of  its  own. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  military  preparation  and 
readiness  there  are  now  very  few  so  foolish  as  not  to 
know  that  there  can  be  no  relaxation  whatever,  no 
slackening  of  nerve  or  muscle  anywhere,  until  Germany 
has  been  beaten,  and  until  she  says  so  through  the 
action  of  an  unconditional  surrender.  None  the  less 
we  may  reasonably  believe  that  such  a  moment  has 
come  appreciably  nearer  as  a  result  of  the  events  that 
we  are  now  witnessing.  We  use  the  expression  of  un- 
conditional surrender  advisedly  as  meaning  something 
wholly  incompatible  with  any  "peace  conference"  in 
which  Germany  or  Austria  will  have  a  seat.  Peace, 
when  it  comes,  will  not  be  a  matter  of  bargaining, 
trading,  or  negotiating  with  our  enemies.  There  will 
be  no  cards  to  be  laid  on  the  table  with  solemn  delibera- 
tions as  to  their  exchange  values.  Such  deliberations  or 
peace  conferences  as  there  may  be  will  be  among  the 
Allied  nations  alone,  who  will  notify  Germany  and 
Austria  of  their  demands,  and  those  demands  will  be 
instantly  enforced  by  men  and  guns.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  so  many  references  to  a  peace  conference  it 
is  just  as  well  to  realize  that  while  there  will  certainly 
be  a  peace  conference  there  will  be  no  chairs  at  that 
table  for  Germany  and  Austria.  They  will  wait  out- 
side on  the  mat  for  the  verdict.  And  the  sentence 
will  be  carried  out  forthwith.  This  we  believe  to  be 
the  will  and  intent  of  the  American  people. 

Looking  at  the  military  facts  we  find  them  startling 
enough.  The  whole  German  line  is  in  retreat  from 
Ypres  to  Rheims,  and  this  comes  as  an  anti-climax  to  a 
German  offensive  that  made  us  hold  our  breath  and  call 
up  renewed  visions  of  a  captured  Paris.  But  there  is 
something  much  more  significant  than  a  German  re- 
treat. Armies  have  retreated  before  now  and  have  re- 
turned victorious.  But  here  we  have  the  significant 
fact  that  German  prisoners  since  August  8th  number 
nearly  150,000  men  and  that  the  captured  guns  are  un- 
countable. This  means  not  only  retreat,  but  demoral- 
ized retreat.  The  Germans,  we  are  told,  are  falling 
back  upon  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  will  certainly  make 
a  stand  there.  It  is  to  be  doubted  if  they  can.  The 
British  have  already  smashed  their  way  through  the 
Hindenburg  Line  in  the  north  and  it  looks  very  much 
as  though  it  would  be  outflanked  by  the  French  and 
Americans  in  the  south.  Evidently  the  Hindenburg 
Line  is  by  no  means  impregnable  nor  does  it  demand 


extensive  siege  operations  to  reduce  it.  In  part  this 
has  already  been  done.  But  for  the  fact  of  the  enor- 
mous haul  of  prisoners  we  might  be  disposed  to  look 
askance  upon  stories  of  disaffection  in  the  German 
army  and  corresponding  disaffection  at  home.  But 
the  prisoners  speak  for  themselves.  Nothing  like  this 
has  been  seen  since  Brussiloff  harvested  in  the  mu- 
tinous Slavs  of  the  Austrian  army  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Czecho-S'.av  forces  now  fighting  so 
magnificently  in  Siberia.  Those  most  familiar  with 
the  German  people  have  been  telling  us  for  the  past 
year  that  Germany  must  collapse  before  defeat.  She 
can  not  bear  it.  Hers  is  not  the  courage  that  finds 
inspiration   in   calamity. 

We  doubt  much  if  Germany  intends  to  make  a  defi- 
nite stand  where  she  now  is.  The  German  commanders 
are  not  fools.  If  they  should  try  to  hold  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  and  should  fail  in  the  attempt  the  result 
would  be  disastrous  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 
Indeed  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Ger- 
man plight  in  the  west  is  now  past  all  remedy  and 
that  it  will  be  hard  to  evade  a  catastrophe  greater  than 
this  or  any  other  war  has  ever  witnessed. 

But  there  will  still  remain  Russia,  a  heart-breaking 
problem  in  very  truth.  If  Russia  shall  presently  try 
to  help  herself  it  will  immensely  lessen  our  task.  Ger- 
many will  cling  to  her  Russian  gains  with  a  frantic 
determination.  Nothing  else  remains  to  her.  She  will 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  relegate  the  Russian  settle- 
ment to  negotiation.  She  will  play  upon  the  ignorances 
and  weariness  of  the  Allied  nations  with  promises  of 
the  status  quo  in  the  west,  with  pretended  support  of 
a  League  of  Nations,  with  offered  evacuations  and  in- 
demnities. She  is  already  doing  this.  But  she  is  too 
late.  Our  political  education  has  been  moving  apace. 
The  integrity  of  Russia  takes  its  place  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  France  and  Belgium.  Germany  with  a  high- 
road into  Asia  is  a  victorious  Germany,  and  however 
hard  it  may  be  to  strike  at  her  in  the  east  we  have  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  our  power  to  strike  mortally  in  the 
west  and  so  to  put  both  east  and  west  beyond  her  power 

to  control. 

* 

Our  Fatal  Complacencies. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  may  repent  too  late  of  the 
placid  equanimity  with  which  we  regard  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Bolshiviki  otherwise  known  as 
the  I.  W.  W.  and  their  Socialist  kin.  From  Sacramento 
comes  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  seventeen  of  these 
ruffians,  who  are  said  to  have  destroyed  $100,000,000 
worth  of  property  during  the  last  few  months.  They 
had  a  chemical  laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  bombs 
and  incendiary  appliances  and  we  hardly  need  to  be 
told  that  they  were  acting  as  the  agents  for  other  and 
more  formidable  criminals  who  are  keeping  out  of 
sight  and  who,  so  we  are  told,  "are  not  in  the  govern- 
ment service,  but  who  hold  positions  that  enable  them 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  movements  of  the  Federal 
authorities."  In  other  words  we  are  confronted,  not 
with  the  desperate  deeds  of  a  few  hobo  criminals,  but 
with  a  formidable  plot  that  is  conducted  and  financed 
by  men  of  position  and  intelligence.  And  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  it  is  nation-wide. 

Indictments,  we  are  told,  are  to  be  returned  by  the 
grand  jury,  and  we  may  confess  to  reading  this  item 
with  some  impatience  and  perplexity.  Is  there  no  more 
summary  way  to  deal  with  men  who  are  as  actually 
waging  war  against  the  United  States  as  are  Germans 
in  France,  who  are  waging  war  for  exactly  the  same 
ends,  and  in  ways  even  more  despicable  ?  Perhaps  not, 
but  we  should  have  thought  differently.  At  least  it  is 
certain  that  this  is  the  only  country  among  the  Allied 
nations  where  acts  of  murderous  treason  would  be  met 
by  indictments.  If  these  men  had  been  caught  in  France 
they  would  have  been  tried  by  court-martial 
cases    would    have    been    permanently    settle:: 
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twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  their  arrest.  Is  there  no 
way  hy  which  the  military  law  can  be  invoked  against 
traitors  who  make  war  upon  the  nation  and  establish 
a  sort  of  miniature  Krupps  in  the  heart  of  California? 

The  plot,  we  say,  appears  to  be  nation-wide.  Indeed 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it.  A  few  days  ago  we 
witnessed  the  conviction  in  Chicago  of  over  a  hundred 
of  these  people,  including  the  notorious  Haywood.  A 
day  or  so  later  a  bomb  is  thrown  at  the  courthouse, 
presumably  intended  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  Hay- 
wood. Now  we  read  of  the  trial  of  Eugene  Debs  and 
of  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  several 
other  people  for  applauding  the  speech  for  the  defense. 
Mrs.  Stokes  herself  is  under  a  sentence  of  ten  years' 
imprisonment  for  treason,  but — it  need  hardly  be  said 
— she  is  out  on  bail  and  employs  her  undeserved  liberty 
in  insulting  a  court  of  law  in  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Stokes, 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  Russian  woman  who  finds 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  an  unbear- 
able tyranny  and  who  seems  to  think  that  it  ought  to 
be  replaced  by  the  German  government  or  at  least  by  a 
Bolsheviki  administration  similar  to  that  now  guiding 
the  destinies  of  her  native  country,  from  which,  how- 
ever, she  deplorably  absents  herself. 

It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  this  evil  may 
be  regarded  as  nation-wide,  but  if  further  evidence  is 
needed  it  can  be  found  in  almost  any  newspaper. 
Technically  these  people  are  charged  with  obstructing 
the  war  work  of  the  government,  and  this  is  indeed 
what  they  are  doing,  but  they  are  doing  it  in  different 
ways.  The  better  educated  among  them  make  speeches, 
inflammatory  speeches,  incendiary  speeches.  The  baser 
element  throw  bombs  and  burn  crops.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  are  the  more  criminal.  It  is  a  case  of  theory 
and  practice,  or  of  cause  and  effect.  But  we  are  tired 
of  reading  of  indictments  and  bail,  and  of  the  pon- 
derous mechanism  of  a  law  that  is  no  more  than  a  sur- 
vival of  the  bad  old  days  when  the  law  was  intended 
to  protect  the  criminal  and  not  to  punish  him  and  of 
a  method  that  enables  a  criminal  to  continue  his  crimi- 
nality after  sentence  has  been  passed  upon  him.  The 
spectacle  of  Mrs.  Stokes  insulting  a  court  of  law  is  not 
an  edifying  one.  Presumably  she  does  it  pour  en- 
courager  les  autrcs. 

There  is  another  and  a  still  more  sorry  aspect  to  this 
ugly  business.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  readiness  with 
which  professors,  clergymen,  and  pseudo  philanthro- 
pists will  rush  to  the  aid  of  criminals  and  weep  tears  of 
pity  over  them  because  they  are  the  "victims  of  in- 
justice." It  is  true  enough  that  there  is  injustice,  but 
the  injustice  is  to  the  public,  not  to  the  criminals. 
Justice  is  the  last  thing  that  they  have  any  cause  to 
welcome.  Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  these 
hysterical  busybodies  can  be  brought  to  book  for  their 
open  palliation  of  treason,  for  their  appeals  for  funds 
with  which  to  defend  traitors,  but  none  the  less  it  is 
well  to  note  their  activities  and  the  direct  line  of  de- 
scent from  the  academic  and  scholarly  apology  down 
through  the  channels  of  invective  and  incitement  until 
we  reach  the  bomb-thrower  and  the  incendiary.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  recognize  that  we  are  not  confronted 
with  a  few  demented  criminals,  but  with  a  system  that 
is  growing  stronger  by  our  toleration,  more  impudent 
and  more  aggressive  day  by  day. 


The  Primary  Muddle. 

An  action  has  been  begun  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  in  an  effort  to  unravel  the  electoral  tangle 
disclosed  by  the  recent  primary.  The  court  will 
doubtless  expedite  its  deliberations  so  that  the  situation 
may  be  cleared  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Of  course  there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever  about  the 
law.  It  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Mayor 
Rolph,  having  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  of  his 
own  party,  is  precluded  from  accepting  a  nomination 
at  the  hands  of  any  other  party.  The  law  is  precise 
and  specific,  and  it  is  futile  for  those  who  framed  that 
law  to  maintain  that  they  did  not  mean  it  to  bear  the 
only  interpretation  that  it  can  bear.  It  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  careless  and  haphazard  way  in  which 
laws  are  passed,  although  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
if  the  shoe  had  been  on  the  other  foot  there  would  have 
been  no  Democratic  afterthoughts  as  to  what  the 
statute  actually  meant. 

But  there  is  still  the  contention  that  the  law  is  un- 
con  titutipnal,  and  upon  this  point  we  shall  have  the 
in  .ance  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  be  asked  to 

>    if   party   representation   belongs   to   the   web   and 


woof  of  the  basic  law  to  such  an  extent  as  to  nullify 
all  other  enactments  that  interfere  with  it.  Until  that 
point  shall  be  decided  we  must  not  allow  partisanship 
to  have  too  loud  a  voice  in  our  minds. 

But  in  the  meantime  we  may  at  least  say  that  Mayor 
Rolph  is  a  mighty  poor  loser.  He  lacks  dignity,  but 
then  dignity  was  never  his  long  suit.  He  should  re- 
mind himself  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  his  own 
individual  right,  and  that  his  own  sense  of  grievance 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  was 
doubtless  a  severe  disappointment  to  find  himself  re- 
pudiated by  his  own  party  after  so  long  a  series  of 
genuflections  and  obeisances,  but  when  we  hear  so 
many  references  to  the  mayor's  right  to  this,  that,  and 
the  other  we  feel  constrained  to  remind  him  that  the 
only  rights  that  are  worth  considering  are  the  rights 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  that  so  far  as  individual 
rights  are  concerned  they  are  quite  negligible. 

The  Argonaut  believes  that  Mayor  Rolph's  election 
to  the  governorship  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  public 
calamity  and  it  does  not  think  that  he  could  win  that 
election,  no  matter  to  what  extent  his  claims  may  be 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  that  is  a  matter 
quite  apart  from  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  electoral  representation.  If  they  wish 
to  be  represented  by  Mayor  Rolph  that  is  a  matter 
between  themselves  and  their  own  political  intelligence. 
As  to  their  legal  rights  in  the  existing  situation  we 
are  quite  willing  to  wait  in  confidence  for  the  decision 
that  is  pending.  % 

Bad  Manners  to  Japan. 

A  San  Francisco  morning  newspaper  published  last 
Sunday  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  en- 
titled "Japanese  Diplomacy  and  Its  Influence  in  China." 
This  article  is  of  the  most  reprehensible  kind.  Not  only 
does  it  contain  an  impudent  attack  upon  the  personal 
integrity  of  Viscount  Ishii,  who  is  the  Japanese  ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  but  it  imputes  sordid  and 
dishonorable  motives  to  the  Japanese  government,  with 
whom  our  own  government  is  upon  terms  of  the  closest 
military  alliance. 

There  is  perhaps  no  need  to  notice  the  vulgarity  of 
the  personal  attack  upon  the  Japanese  ambassador,  an 
attack  much  more  damaging  to  Mr.  Weale  than  to  its 
victim.  Mr.  Weale  says,  amongst  more  of  the  same 
kind: 

Now  Viscount  Ishii  is  counted  a  pearl  among  Japanese 
diplomats.  He  can  read  audibly  and  sensibly  the  speeches 
written  for  him  (all  his  speeches,  it  is  necessary  to  note,  are 
read  speeches),  and  he  did  so  well  last  summer  and  autumn 
n  Washington  in  inducing  an  overworked  State  Department 
to  exchange  notes  in  regard  to  China  that  as  a  reward  he 
obtained  the  substantive  ambassadorship  in  America  and  was 
sent  back  to  do  better.  As  often  happens  in  such  cases,  he 
has  not  done  better.  In  fact,  he  has  already  found  that  the 
meretricious  success  which  he  scored  in  1917  not  only  can  be 
repeated  in  1918,  but  is  being  gradually  whittled  down  to 
nothing.  Consequently  in  his  zeal  to  recover  himself  he  is 
being  led  into   dangerous  indiscretions. 

This,  as  we  have  said,  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  a 
mere  example  of  boorishness.  But  the  attack  upon  the 
Japanese  government  is  quite  another  matter. 

This  attack  is  based  on  Viscount  Ishii's  statement 
that  Japan  was  in  no  way  obliged  to  enter  the  European 
war  under  the  terms  of  her  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
but  that  she  accepted  the  spirit  of  that  treaty  rather 
than  its  letter  and  so  ranged  herself  on  the  side  of  her 
present  allies.  That  statement  was  strictly  true.  The 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  refers  to  Asia,  and  to  Asia 
only.  It  has  no  bearing  whatever  upon  a  European 
quarrel.  It  is  specifically  limited  to  the  Oriental  in- 
terests of  the  contracting  parties. 

None  the  less  the  assertion  of  Viscount  Ishii  is 
blatantly  challenged  by  Mr.  Weale,  and  upon  no  better 
ground  than  that  British  ships  in  Oriental  waters  were 
menaced  by  German  cruisers.  This,  he  says,  makes  it 
an  Asiatic  matter  and  so  constitutes  a  casus  foederis. 
Mr.  Weale  admits,  apparently  inadvertently,  that  Japan 
was  not  asked  by  Great  Britain  to  make  war  upon  Ger- 
many. The  treaty  was  not  invoked  in  this  respect. 
It  did  not  apply.  Japan  made  war  upon  Germany,  not 
because  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  her  treaty,  but 
because  her  sympathies,  which  are  also  our  sympathies, 
impelled  her  to  that  course.  And  this  is  exactly  the 
contention  of  the  Japanese  ambassador.  If  the  treaty 
had  demanded  a  war  between  Japan  and  Germany  there 
would  have  been  a  summons  to  that  effect  from  Great 
Britain,  but  there  was  no  such  summons.  Mr.  Weale 
himself  speaks  of  Great  Britain  as  "not  asking  or  in 


any  way  suggesting  a  Japanese  declaration  of  war  upon 
Germany."  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  the 
case  if  a  declaration  of  war  had  been  called  for  under 
the  treaty.  Why  does  Mr.  Weale  thus  add  the  suggestio 
falsi  to  the  supprcssio  vcri  except  for  the  purpose  of 
vilifying  Japan  for  undisclosed  but  not  unguessable 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Weale's  tone  is  of  the  most  offensive  kind.  It 
is  calculated  to  produce  distrust  and  hatred  of  an  ally, 
and  at  the  very  time  when  American  armies  are  fighting 
under  the  generalship  of  that  ally.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  more  offensive  than  the  tone  and  content  of 
the  following  paragraph? 

But  the  chief  "crime"  of  such  speechifying  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions which  Japanese  diplomats  abroad,  with  the  help  of 
subsidized  press  bureaus,  are  striving  their  mightiest  to  im- 
plant in  the  minds  of  necessarily  ignorant  audiences  regarding 
the  Far  East.  In  a  word,  they  are  trying  to  do  what  Pierre 
Loti  did  when  he  as  an  Anglophobe  wrote  his  book,  "India 
Without  the  English,"  which  was  a  subtle  way  of  conveying 
disdain.  Japanese  diplomats  are  trying  to  write  into  every 
consciousness  the  idea  of  a  Far  East  without  the  Chinese ;  to 
spread  the  notion  of  a  political  dominion  which  they  do  not 
possess  and  can  not  exercise,  a  dominion  based  on  Chinese 
political  slavery.  The  Far  East  without  the  Chinese — you 
might  as  well  write  the  history  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent without  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  thing  is 
monstrous,  unbelievable,  yet  it  is  the  considered  policy  of 
Japan.  To  this  military  power,  this  clan-ridden  country,  the 
Chinese  are  so  much  raw  material,  so  many  toilers  in  the 
vineyard,  so  many  getters  of  wealth.  That  they  should  be 
fed  by  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject 
to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  and  warmed 
and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  summer — these  things  are 
utterly  ignored.  Japan,  in  the  words  of  Viscount  Ishii,  "takes 
matters  in  a  more  conscientious  way" ;  she  believes  in  real 
"politik"  and  executes  her  purpose  in  consonance  with  that 
acid  doctrine. 

Well,  no  matter.  Go  on,  Viscount  Ishii,  speak  again  and 
to  the  same  purpose  since  unfrank  language  no  longer  counts. 
In  the  end  the  Chinese  people  are  coming  into  their  own. 
For  though  that  day  may  seem  far  off  just  now ;  though  they 
may  be  torn  by  their  feuds  and  their  quarrels,  they  in  common 
with  every  other  democracy  will  surely  and  inevitably  be  en- 
throned by  the  approaching  peace,  in  spite  of  Japan  and  of 
Germany. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  Japan  of 
sinister  intentions  toward  China.  There  is  still  less 
reason  for  language  of  studied  and  vulgar  insult  toward 
a  nation  whose  reputation  for  international  good  faith 
is  unsullied,  and  whose  soldiers  are  fighting  by  the  side 
of  ours  for  no  other  motive  than  the  overthrow  of  a 
common  enemy.  Attacks  of  this  sort  have  been  brought 
before  against  Japan.  They  are  bad-mannered  and  in- 
defensible.   They  ought  to  stop. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Occasionally  the  voice  of  sanity  is  discernible  from 
Germany  and  we  should  be  particularly  appreciative 
when  we  remember  the  risks  that  are  run  by  the  speaker. 
Thus  we  find  Dr.  Hans  Delbrueck  expressing  the  hope 
that  Germany  may  one  day  be  bounded  on  the  east  by  a 
number  of  small,  independent,  and  friendly  powers. 
But,  says  Dr.  Delbrueck,  "the  obstacle  is  our  evil  repute 
as  the  oppressors  of  small  nationalities."  There  we 
have  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  Germany  does  not 
want  any  strong  power  in  the  east.  She  does  not 
want  a  .powerful  neighbor.  And  she  is  quite  deter- 
mined that  she  will  have  no  democratic  neighbor  in 
the  east.  She  would  stifle  with  a  democracy  upon  both 
sides.  But  unfortunately  her  only  idea  of  neighborly 
friendliness  is  the  tragic  amity  that  follows  upon  ter- 
rorism.   

It  is  significant  to  notice  the  change  of  attitude 
toward  Germany  now  being  displayed  by  some  of  the 
smaller  and  weaker  neutral  countries.  Also  the  change 
of  attitude  of  Germany  toward  them.  Small  blame  to 
these  lesser  nationalities  if  they  displayed  a  certain 
amount  of  subservience  to  their  overbearing  neighbor 
so  long  as  the  wheel  of  war  seemed  to  be  turning  in 
her  direction.  Their  fate  would  have  been  certain  and 
pitiable  if  they  had  ranged  themselves  upon  the  side 
of  Germany's  enemies  and  the  opportunity  had  come 
to  Germany  to  revenge  herself  upon  them.  But  these 
smaller  peoples  are  visibly  perking  up.  Spain,  for  ex- 
ample, will  exact  an  eye  for  an  eye  if  Germany  con- 
tinues to  molest  her  shipping,  and  Germany  acquiesces 
after  the  usual  bluster  and  threats.  Now  Holland  is 
giving  voice  to  her  grievances,  and  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  Spain.  Evidently  these  countries  can  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  perhaps  proximity 
gives  them  a  little  better  sight  than  some  of  the  rest 
of  us.     Assuredly  they  have  had  a  hard  row  to  hoe. 
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Naturally  enough  they  want  to  be  on  the  winning  side, 
and  it  is  equally  natural  that  they  should  be  a  little 
cautious  before  deciding  which  is  the  winning  side. 
But  they  seem  now  to  have  made  up  their  minds  aboua 
that.  

It  is  grotesquely  unfair  to  blame  the  American  naval 
forces  for  the  continued  depredations  of  the  sub- 
marines upon  our  eastern  coast,  insignificant  as  those 
depredations  have  been.  A  considerable  number  of 
our  own  craft  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
where  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  American  pro- 
tection quite  as  effectively,  indeed  much  more  effect- 
ively, as  though  they  were  scouting  in  our  own  waters. 
Thousands  of  Allied  craft  have  been  hunting  the  sub- 
marine in  European  waters  for  years,  and  we  know 
that  they  have  only  just  succeeded  in  abating  the 
nuisance.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  perturbed  by  the 
sinking  of  a  few  small  craft  on  our  own  waters,  or 
even  by  the  occasional  capture  of  a  transport?  Ome- 
lettes are  not  made  without  the  breaking  of  eggs,  and 
this  particular  omelette  will  be  worth  all  the  eggs  that 
are  expended.  

Before  we  pay  too  much  attention  to  Senator  Sher- 
man's tirade  that  occupies  so  many  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  perhaps  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
Senator  Sherman  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  persuade 
the  country  to  do  whatever  Germany  wanted  it  to  do. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  standing  up  so  straight  that 
he  may  be  leaning  backward,  if  such  a  paradox  may 
be  allowed.  None  the  less  he  seems  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity, by  sneers  at  our  allies  and  in  other  ways,  to 
embarrass  the  war  work  of  the  government.  Perhaps 
his  jibes  at  the  Administration  for  its  inefficiency  are 
actuated  rather  more  by  a  sense  of  its  efficiency,  al- 
though a  desire  for  safety  may  suggest  a  disguise  that  it 
is  by  no  means  difficult  to  penetrate. 

^nm     

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Eschscholtzia. 


San  Francisco.  September  10,  191S. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Mr.  Zoe  Williams  in  his  reply  Sep- 
tember 7th  to  my  letter  in  the  Argonaut  August  24th  that 
Eschscholtz  was  a  Russian  is  ancient  history. 

Before  the  war  the  Russians  tolerated  to  have  their  city 
of  Petersburg  called  by  the  German  name.  But  since  the 
war  refused  to  pronounce  the  German  name  Petersburg  in 
that  easy,  beautiful  Russian  way,  and  showed  their  contempt 
for  the  German  Hun  name  by  changing  it  to  the  pure  Russian 
Slav  name   "Petrograd." 

The  name  of  Petersburg  had  also  been  printed  in  geogra- 
phies all  over  the  world  since  the  year  1703,  when  the  city 
was  built,  and  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  California's 
golden  poppy  was  given  the  German  name  Eschscholtzia  in 
the  year   1816   for  Johann  Friederich   Eschscholtz. 

Evidently  Mr.  Williams  is  not  up  to  German  names. 

Very  truly  yours,  James  B.  Clifford. 


The  Marine  Corps  is  the  outcome  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  November, 
1775,  some  months  before  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  corps  was  formed  of 
course,  on  the  model  of  the  British  Marine  Corps,  the 
first  authentic  record  of  which,  in  America,  bears  the 
date  of  1740.  In  that  year  three  regiments  of  marines 
were  organized  in  New  York  for  service  under  the 
British  flag,  the  home  government  considering  native 
Americans  better  fitted  than  Europeans  for  operations 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Some  strange  notions 
then  prevailed  in  Great  Britain  as  to  climatic  condi- 
tions in  the  New  World.  While  an  American  Marine 
Corps  was  established  in  1775,  not  until  the  close  of 
1776  did  the  Continental  Congress  provide  the  nucleus 
of  an  American  navy.  Then  the  building  of  thirteen 
vessels  was  authorized,  and  at  the  same  time  Esek  Hop- 
kins was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  Continental 
naval  forces.  In  February,  1777,  a  battalion  of  300 
marines  and  landsmen,  under  command  of  Major 
Samuel  Nichols,  was  landed  from  the  newly  formed 
fleet  under  command  of  Commodore  Hopkins,  on  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  where  the 
force  captured  the  English  forts,  taking  a  number  of 
cannon  and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores. 
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Seven  methods  of  advertising  are  in  general  use  in 
Eastern  Greece  today — newspapers,  placards  affixed  to 
walls  and  posts,  dodgers,  cards  and  posters  in  railway 
stations,  advertisements  on  curtains  in  theatres,  projec- 
tions in  motion-picture  theatres  thrown  on  screen  be- 
tween reels,  and  cards  placed  in  railway  carriages  and 
street-cars.  The  average  Greek  is  an  inveterate  reader 
of  newspapers,  and  whether  at  home  or  in  cafe,  club,  or 
coffee  shop  reads  every  day  five  or  six  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  and,  if  he  is  able  to  understand  them, 
two  or  three  French  dailies  published  in  Athens. 


Upon  various  occasions  I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  German  myth  upon  minds  quite  un- 
suspicious of  its  operations.  Usually  it  shows  itself  in  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  German  boasts,  in  an  exaggerated  sense  of  German 
military  skill  and  prowess,  in  a  certain  expectation  of  mis- 
fortune upon  the  battlefield.  It  is  quite  compatible  with  a 
certainty  of  ultimate  victory,  but  the  ultimate  victory  is  to 
come  in  some  unforeseen  way;  it  is  to  have  something  of  the 
providential  about  it.  And  in  the  meantime  we  must  grit 
our  teeth  and  prepare  ourselves  for  reverses  and  retreats  that 
shall  in  some  mysterious  way  be  converted  into  a  final  tri- 
umph. In  other  words  we  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
German  valuation  of  German  capacities,  and  to  liken  the 
Allied  cause  to  that  of  the  stripling  David  in  combat  with 
the  invincible  Goliath,  who  is  eventually  overcome  by  what 
may  be  called  without  disrespect  a  fluke. 


The  German  myth  shows  itself  even  in  this  hour  of  an  un- 
stinted success.  We  are  amazed  at  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
at  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
fight  have  been  reversed,  and  a  German  advance  changed 
almost  overnight  into  a  German  flight.  A  new  complexion 
has  suddenly  been  placed  upon  the  situation,  and  the  unex- 
pected has  happened.  Our  dreary  survey  of  an  immediate 
future  which  we  had  filled  with  our  forebodings  has  been 
translated  into  a  vision  of  speedy  victory.  With  every  excuse 
for  fearing  the  worst  we  are  suddenly  permitted  to  hope  for 
the  best,  but  we  are  still  perplexed  by  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  the  trick  has  been  turned.  We  even  find  it  necessary 
to  warn  ourselves  against  an  undue  optimism,  and  to  dwell 
upon  German  resources  still  undeveloped,  and  a  German  skill 
that  has  always  something  in  reserve.  We  find  it  almost  in- 
credible that  the  German  armies  have  been  beaten  in  fair 
fight  and  their  generals  outplayed  and  tricked.  Almost  timor- 
ously we  venture  to  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the  fair  winds, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  reality  and  the  extent  of  the  Ger- 
man debacle.  We  are  still  somewhat  mesmerized  by  the  Ger- 
man myth  and  almost  reluctant  to  believe  that  in  very  truth 
it  is  a  myth.  

From  the  German  point  of  view  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
the  unexpected  that  has  happened.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  German  expectation  of  victory  has  ever  equaled  our 
expectation  of  misfortune.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  optimism 
of  the  German  high  command  has  ever  been  represented  by  its 
boasts.  Threats  and  hectorings  are  a  recognized  part  of  the 
German  military  equipment,  carefully  calculated  to  produce 
dismay.  When  Von  Hindenburg  correctly  announced  the  date 
of  his  coming  offensive  it  was  not  an  indiscretion,  but  a  de- 
liberate expedient  based  upon  the  German  conception  of  psy- 
chology. Undoubtedly  he  believed,  at  least  he  strongly  hoped, 
that  his  offensive  would  be  successful,  that  he  could  force  his 
way  between  the  French  and  the  British  armies,  cut  through 
their  communications  at  Amiens,  and  roll  them  up  north 
and  south  as  one  rolls  up  a  tape  measure.  He  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  suppose  that  the  winning  of  territory  would  con- 
stitute a  success,  or  indeed  that  there  could  be  any  other  reai 
success  than  the  actual  attainment  of  his  objectives.  But  the 
moment  his  armies  were  held  in  front  of  Amiens  I  believe  he 
recognized  that  the  game  was  up,  and  that  all  his  subsequent 
strokes  were  in  the  nature  of  desperate  ventures.  He  began 
then  to  gamble  with  everything  that  he  possessed,  not  at  all 
in  the  spirit  of  vainglory  that  he  managed  to  impart  to  the 
German  press,  but  with  a  lingering  hope  that  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  wheel  of  fortune  might  turn  in  his  direc- 
tion. The  events  that  are  now  unfolding  themselves  before 
our  eyes  have  not  taken  him  at  all  by  surprise.  He  must  have 
foreseen  them,  although  of  course  with  some  hope  that  some- 
thing might  go  wrong  with  the  Allied  mechanism,  that  he 
might  discover  some  unexpectedly  weak  joint  in  the  Allied 
armor.  But  he  knew  that  he  was  throwing  the  dice  againsl 
time  and  the  American  army.  Every  military  instinct  must 
have  urged  him  to  continue  the  attack  against  Amiens,  to 
widen  the  base  of  his  salient,  and  to  concentrate  against  the 
one  objective.  But  he  had  not  the  time  to  do  so.  It  was  a 
case  of  now  or  never,  and  so  he  started  on  the  Rake's 
Progress  of  which  we  now  see  the  almost  inevitable  fruits. 
Abandoning  the  Amiens  salient,  he  created  a  new  and  a  still 
more  dangerous  one  in  the  north.  Abandoning  that,  he 
created  a  third  salient  between  Soissons  and  Rheims.  There 
was  at  least  the  hope  of  some  spectacular  success.  It  was 
conceivable  that  the  Channel  ports  might  be  taken.  It  was 
conceivable  that  Paris  might  be  brought  within  range  and  a 
discouraged  enemy  be  forced  to  make  overtures  for  peace. 
But  the  hope  of  victory  must  have  been  a  very  slight  one. 
Hindenburg  must  have  expected  the  stroke  that  finally  fell. 
A  cadet  would  have  expected  it.  Possibly  he  did  not  think 
that  it  would  fall  quite  so  soon,  but  that  he  was  actually  taken 
by  surprise  in  the  large  sense  of  the  word  is  incredible. 


The  French  government  is  encouraging  experiments 
with  a  device  to  protect  against  hail,  essentially  a  large 
lightning  rod  made  of  pure  copper,  which  is  said  to. so 
affect  atmospheric  electricity  that  hailstones  can  not 
form. 


Witli  the  main  results  of  the  Allied  offensive  we  need  not 
now  concern  ourselves.  They  are  made  apparent  by  a  glance 
at  the  map.  The  Germans  created  three  great  salients,  and 
they  have  all  been  obliterated  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
significant fringes,  and  they,  too,  are  doomed.  In  the  south 
the  Germans  are  back  again  at  the  Aisne  and  the  Chemin  des 
Dames,  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  can  hold  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Laon  is  under  fire,  and  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  is  almost  outflanked  in  the  north  and  in  the  south. 
In  the  centre  it  is  already  faced  by  the  Allied  armies,  and 
the  Amiens  salient  that  started  from  the  Hindenburg  Line 
is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past.  When  the  British  attacked 
the  third  salient  in  the  north  they  found  that  their  work 
was  comparatively  easy,  seeing  that  the  Germaus  were  already 


in  retreat.  The  whole  of  the  great  German  offensive  had 
been  neutralized,  and  the  Germans  were  immeasurably  the 
poorer  for  their  enterprise.  There  is  nothing  in  this  that  is 
surprising.  The  only  surprising  thing  is  that  the  Ger- 
man desperation  should  have  been  so  great  as  to  compel 
them  to  invoke  such  a  disaster  by  the  reckless  creation  of 
indefensible  salients.  As  soon  as  they  began  to  evacuate  their 
Marne  salient  under  Allied  pressure  from  Chateau  Thierry  and 
Bouresches  it  was  certain  that  the  other  two  salients  would 
have  to  go  too.  If  Foch  had  prevented  them  from  forming 
their  Marne  salient — and  certainly  he  could  have  done  so — 
there  would  have  been  no  real  victory  there  at  all,  and  the 
German  armies  would  not  now  be  in  retreat.  Foch  allowed 
them  to  make  that  salient,  to  "advance  upon  Paris,"  but  with 
heedful  care  that  they  should  not  make  it  too  wide  by  ex- 
tending their  base  to  the  west  of  Soissons  and  to  the  east 
of  Rheims.  He  allowed  the  bag  to  be  just  wide  enough  for 
its  purpose,  and  when  he  considered  that  it  was  also  deep 
enough  he  began  to  pull  upon  the  strings,  and  with  the  results 
that  we  now  see.  If  he  had  resisted  the  creation  of  that 
salient  we  should  have  had  a  three-line  bulletin  to  the  effect 
that  the  Germans  had  attacked  and  had  been  repulsed,  and 
that  would  have  been  the  end  of  it.  Or  at  most  he  would  have 
depleted  his  reserves  by  a  great  battle  that  would  have  pre- 
vented the  Germans  from  assuming  a  formation  that  was 
about  as  dangerous  for  them  as  can  well  be  imagined,  as  is 
now  evident  enough.  The  German  advance  southward  across 
the  Marne  will  be  counted  as  one  of  the  greatest  military 
blunders  in  history.  It  will  be  judged  inexcusable  except  on 
the  ground  of  desperation. 


But  with  all  that  we  need  not  now  concern  ourselves.  It  is 
far  more  interesting  to  observe  the  way  in  which  Foch  has 
followed  up  his  victory,  and  the  plan  of  the  battle  that  has" 
been  in  progress  since  August  8th.  But  it  must  be  premised 
that  this  battle  is  of  the  preparatory  kind.  Probably  it  is  not 
the  battle  that  shall  end  the  war  upon  the  western  front,  or 
finally  expel  the  Germans  from  France  and  Belgium.  Foch  is 
still  fighting  with  a  rigid  economy  of  men,  and  here  we  must 
be  careful  to  avoid  the  heresy  industriously  promulgated  by 
the  German  bulletins,  which  always  assign  to  the  Allied  com- 
mand some  aim  that  it  has  never  for  a  moment  entertained, 
and  then  grandiloquently  announce  that  it  had  failed.  The 
German  bulletins  have  invariahly  done  this  whenever  they 
have  reverses  to  announce.  Thus  we  are  constantly  assured 
that  the  "enemy  object  to  break  through  our  lines  has  been 
defeated,"  or  varying  phrases  to  that  effect.  But  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  break  through  the  German  lines,  nor  even 
the  semblance  of  it.  When  that  attempt  is  made  we  shall 
know  it  by  an  immense  concentration  of  force  upon  one  spot. 
Foch  is  doing  something  directly  opposite  to  that.  He  will 
of  course  eventually  try  to  penetrate  the  German  line,  but 
perhaps  he  is  the  only  man  on  earth  who  knows  when  that 
will  be.  But  he  is  not  now  trying  to  do  that,  and  the  German 
commanders  know  that  well  enough.  The  attempt  will  be 
made '  when  the  German  lines  are  long  enough,  and  thin 
enough,  and  sufficiently  weak  from  their  losses,  to  make  suc- 
cess a  certainty.  Moreover,  the  German  forces  must  become 
rigid.  They  must  stop  their  retreat  and  make  a  stand  some- 
where before  their  line   can  actually  be  pierced. 


It  is  in  this  effort  to  extend  the  German  lines  that  the 
Allied  strategy  is  seen  at  its  perfection.  The  various  combats 
that  are  signaled  from  day  to  day,  now  at  one  part  of  the  line 
and  now  at  another,  are  not  mere  snatches  at  opportunity. 
They  are  exquisitely  coordinated  to  produce  a  certain  effect, 
and  that  effect  is  to  spread  out  the  German  forces  over  as 
wide  an  area  and  in  as  thin  a  line  as  possible,  to  compel  the 
constant  transfer  of  German  forces  from  one  part  of  the  field 
to  another,  and  to  enforce  a  continuance  of  the  retreat  under 
the  most  damaging  conditions.  When  the  second  battle  of  the 
Marne— -for  so  we  may  call  it — came  to  an  end  the  Germans 
had  already  decided  to  withdraw  from  their  other  salients.  It 
was  absolutely  imperative  that  they  should  seek  a  shorter  line, 
for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  length  of  the  line  is 
halved  its  defensive  strength  is  thereby  doubled,  owing  to  the 
greater  concentration  of  forces.  But  they  intended  to  do  thift 
in  their  own  way  and  at  their  own  time.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Allies  were  in  a  position  to  force  the  fighting 
after  their  exertions  on  the  Marne.  This,  says  Colonel 
Gaedke,  the  German  military  expert,  was  their  great  mistake. 
They  assumed  that  Foch  had  exhausted  his  reserves,  although 
they  had  repeatedly  assured  their  people  that  those  reserves 
had  already  been  exhausted,  and  also  that  they  had  never 
existed.  They  believed  that  Foch  would  have  to  lie  low  for 
recuperation,  and  that  their  own  withdrawals  would  be  un- 
disturbed. But  on  this  point  they  were  speedily  undeceived. 
On  August  8th,  that  is  to  say  immediately  after  the  Marne 
battle,  Foch  attacked  the  Amiens  salient  over  a  twenty-mile 
front.  Obviously  there  was  no  intention  to  penetrate  the 
German  line.  The  action  was  begun  by  the  British,  who  met 
with  remarkable  successes.  But  on  the  following  day  a  French 
army  appeared  to  the  south  of  the  battle  line  and  began  to 
advance  upon  Montdidier.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  patched  on 
to  the  existing  fighting  front.  On  August  10th  another  French 
force  was  similarly  patched  on  to  the  line,  which  now  extended 
to  the  vicinity  of  Lassigny.  One  week  later  the  line  was 
still  further  extended  by  another  French  attack  between 
Soissons  and  the  Oise,  and  one  in  which  the  Americans  bore 
a  great  part.  This  last  action  was  one  of  great  importance, 
seeing  that  it  was  a  direct  menace  to  the  German  lines  on 
the  Vesle  to  the  east  of  Soissons,  and  th'at  it  also  threatened 
to  make  the  Aisne  positions  untenable  whenever  the  Germans 
should  fall  back  on  them,  which  they  are  now  doing,  pui  ' 
by  the  Franco-American  force  which  has  been  faci;- 
since   the  end   of  the   Marne   battle.      Once  more,   a    _ 
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the  map  shows  the  vital  part  that  is  being  played  by  this  force 
projecting  northward  to  Juvigny  like  a  wedge.  Not  only  does 
it  threaten  to  divide  the  German  armies,  but  it  compels  the 
retreat  northward  of  the  forces  that  now  lie  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aisne.  

But  the  process  of  extending  the  German  lines  was  by  no 
means  finished.  On  August  24th  the  British  attacked  between 
Albert  and  Arras  and  were  able  to  push  rapidly  eastward.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  battle  that  began  on  August  8th  over 
a  twenty-mile  front  had  now  been  extended  by  the  patchwork 
process  until  it  extended  from  Arras  southward,  and  clear 
around  the  corner  to  Rheims.  The  whole  German  b"ne  be- 
tween  these  points  was  in  full  retreat,  and  must  have  been 
suffering  grievously,  not  only  from  the  unrelenting  pressure 
at  the  rear,  but  also  from  the  aviators,  who  had  an  un- 
exampled target  for  their  fire  in  the  congested  roads  packed 
thus  with  men  and  supplies.  We  are  told  that  the  use  of 
improved  tractors  now  enables  even  heavy  artillery  to  keep 
pace  with  the  advancing  infantry7,  and  that  long  delays 
while  the  artillery  is  being  brought  up  are  avoided.  But 
there  was  still  one  more  patch  to  be  added  to  the  line,  and 
this  was  furnished  by  the  British  attack  in  the  Lys  district  to 
the  far  north.  As  has  been  said,  the  British  found  that  the 
Germans  were  already  in  retreat,  and  that  the  Ypres  salient 
had  gone  the  way  of  the  other  two.  The  battle  front  was 
now  150  miles  in  length,  from  Ypres  to  Rheims.  But  there 
had  been  no  attempt  to  pierce  the  German  line,  nor  does  it 
seem  that  Foch  had  even  used  exceptionally  strong  forces. 
The  collapse  of  the  Marne  salient  had  involved  a  general  Ger- 
man retreat  to  the  west  and  to  the  north.  Nothing  remained 
to  be  done  but  to  speed  the  parting  guest  and  to  harry  him 
from  the  rear.     The  Germans  were  not  allowed  to  hold  the 

initiative    even    in    retreat.     They    were    being   herded    and  |  professional  English  players  to  come  to  Patiala  in  the 
driven,  and  even  though  they  have  managed  to  preserve  some 
semblance    of    order    their    dismay    and    their    demoralization 


Father  Damase  Dandurand  of  St.  Boniface,  Mani- 
toba, is  thought  to  have  held  the  priestly  office  longer 
than  any  other  living  person,  since  he  was  ordained  in 
1841.  Father  Dandurand  planned  and  supervised  the 
construction  of  the  basilica  at  Ottawa.  For  seventy- 
seven  years  he  has  celebrated  the  mass  daily  at  6  in 
the  morning. 

Israel  Zangwill,  the  distinguished  English  Jew  and 
writer  of  plays,  novels,  and  essays,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Jewish  Territorial  Organiza- 
tion, attended  the  elementary  schools  as  a  child,  and 
is  largely  a  self-educated  man.  He  first  took  up  the 
profession  of  teaching,  but  soon  turned  to  journalism 
and  novel  and  play  writing.  He  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  woman   suffrage. 

Mary  Macarthur,  secretary  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Women  Workers  of  England,  is  the  first  woman 
in  Great  Britain  to  be  nominated  a  candidate  for  Par- 
liament by  a  political  party.  She  is  standing  for  Stour- 
bridge as  a  labor  candidate.  Margaret  Bondfield,  or- 
ganizing secretary  of  the  federation,  is  the  first  woman 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Parliament  Committee 
of  the  Trades  Union  Congress. 

The  Maharajah  of  Patiala,  who  was  elected  a  freeman 
of  Cardiff,  Wales,  in  company  with  the  Premier  of 
Canada,  has  been  well  known  in  England  for  years  be- 
cause of  his  great  liking  for  cricket,  a  taste  winch  he 
shared  with  his  father,  the  former  Maharajah.  So  keen 
on  the  game  was  the  latter  prince  that  he  used  to  invite 


must  be  incalculable.  Nor  must  we  underestimate  the  effect 
of  such  a  situation  upon  civilian  Germany.  Perhaps  this  will 
presently  play  an  even  larger  part  than  the  discomfiture  of  the 
armies.  

How  far  are  the  Germans  likely  to  retreat  ?  Here,  of  course, 
we  are  in  the  region  of  conjecture,  and  with  very  little  data 
upon  which  to  base  an  opinion.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  a 
stand  will  be  made  upon  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  that  an 
attempt  will  be  made  here  to  stabilize  the  situation.  It  may  be 
so,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Hindenburg  Line  has  already  been  turned  by  the  British 
in  the  north,  but  as  the  line  here  bends  to  the  westward  it 
does  not  seem  that  it  has  actually  been  outflanked.  The 
French  are  now  pressing  hard  upon  Laon  in  the  south,  and 
this  is  the  terminus  of  the  Hindenburg  Line.  Laon  may  be 
taken  before  these  lines  are  in  print,  and  if  so  it  seems  hardly 
likely  that  the  Hindenburg  Line  will  be  tenable.  Doubtless 
it  will  be  used  to  fight  rearguard  actions,  but  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards  that  there  is  no  intention  actually  to  defend  it.  The 
Germans  may  have  already  decided  to  fall  back  upon  the  line 
of  the  Meuse.  Indeed  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  will  go 
farther  still,  and  so  avoid  taking  the  two  bites  at  a  very  un- 
palatable cherry.  During  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  two 
highly  significant  speeches,  one  from  the  German  emperor 
and  one  from  the  Crown  Prince.  The  Crown  Prince  is  rather 
an  opera  boufie  person,  although  a  very  disagreeable  one,  but 
probably  he  has  his  cue  from  his  military  superiors.  The 
Crown  Prince  says  that  he  always  counted  upon  an  eventual 
deadlock  ever  since  Great  Britain  entered  the  war.  That  is 
presumably  a  lie,  but  it  is  an  indicative  one.  But  the  Crown 
Prince  then  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  defense  of  German  soil, 
and  the  actual  victory  that  would  be  implied  by  it.  Curiously 
enough,  the  emperor  adopts  precisely  the  same  tone.  Ger- 
many has  been  fighting  a  defensive  war,  and  if  she  can  defend 
her  soil  she  will  have  won  the  war.  Perhaps  neither  father 
nor  son  need  be  taken  too  seriously  with  their  loquacious 
records  within  our  memory,  but  it  is  at  least  suggestive  that 
their  utterances  should  lay  such  stress  upon  the  defense  of 
the  German  soil.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Germans  have  de- 
cided to  fall  back  to  their  own  frontier  and  then  to  proclaim 
a  sort  of  holy  war  in  the  hope  of  once  more  animating  their 
dwn  people  to  resist  an  actual  invasion?  And  in  this  same 
connection  we  may  note  the  declaration  of  military  law  in 
Berlin,  and  the  persistent  stories  of  disaffection  in  the  Ger- 
man army,  stories  recently  referred  to  by  General  Maurice  and 
believed  by  him.  That  the  Germans  are  actually  deliberating 
on  so  great  a  move  as  this  is,  of  course,  little  more  than 
fanciful.     At  the  same  time  it  is  not  inconceivable. 

Sax  Francisco,  September  11,  1918.  Sidney  Coeyn. 


Peat  and  chalk  are  being  extensively  used  for  bri- 
queting  in  Canada.  The  peat  is  mixed  with  coal  breeze 
and  then  pressed  into  briquettes.  Such  fuel  has  been 
found  efficient  and  economical.  Chalk  also,  of  which 
there  are  large  deposits  in  Canada,  can  be  converted 
into  a  profitable  fuel.  If  the  chalk  is  pulverized  and 
then  combined  with  a  certain  percentage  of  breeze  and 
solidified  tar,  the  mixture  being  compressed  into  small 
briquettes  or  pebbles  about  the  size  of  an  egg  the  bri- 
quettes burn  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  fuel  has 
tiie  advantage  of  being  smokeless,  has  a  high  caloric 
value,  and  burns  freely. 

■■» 

The  old  and  very  important  trade  route  from  Bagdad 
to  Persia  by  the  way  of  Khanakin,  Kasr-i-Shirin,  Ker- 
man  ,hah  and  Hamadan,  which  has  been  closed  *ince 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war,  has  just  been  reopened 
imcar  certain  restrictions.  Nearly  all  manufactured 
gc  ds   from   Europe   for    Southern   Persia   were   for- 

;    led  by  this  route  until  it  was  closed  in  1914. 


winter  months  to  coach  the  native  players. 

Sir  Satyendra  Prassano  Sinha,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  India  at  the  Imperial  War  Conference  in 
London,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of 
the  Indian  bar,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  a 
king's  counsel,  is  the  first  East  Indian  barrister  to  attain 
this  distinction.  This  is  not  the  first  important  prece- 
dent established  by  Sir  Satyendra,  however,  for  he  was 
the  first  Indian  to  be  appointed  to  the  viceroy's  execu- 
tive council. 

King  George  of  England  is  said  to  have  steadily 
grown  in  public  favor.  Just  after  the  war  began,  in  the 
general  reaction  in  democratic  countries  against  royalty 
in  all  its  forms,  it  was  noted  that  there  seemed  to  be 
a  certain  coldness  in  England  toward  the  king.  And 
the  German  blood  was  resented.  So  unremitting  has 
been  the  effort,  however,  and  so  crystal-clear  the  simple 
earnestness  of  King  George  that  he  has  completely  won 
the  British  people. 

When  Sir  George  Reid,  the  high  commissioner  for 
the  Australian  commonwealth,  was  made  a  Knight  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  the 
people  of  Australia,  who  had  known  him  as  plain 
George  Reid,  worried  him  a  good  deal  about  his  new 
dignity.  At  one  of  his  meetings  a  heckler  called  out 
sarcastically,  "Say,  Sir  George,  what  does  K.  C.  M.  G. 
mean?''  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  new  K  C. 
M.  G.  replied,  "Keep  Calling  Me  George." 

Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Alvey  A.  Adee 
was  appointed  third  assistant  secretary  in  1882,  and  a 
few  years  later  moved  up  to  second  assistant.  Before 
that  he  had  been  in  the  diplomatic  service — a  legation 
attache  at  Madrid — and  since,  though  administrations 
and  parties  have  come  and  gone,  there  has  been  no 
talk  of  displacing  Mr.  Adee.  For  years  his  idea  of  a 
vacation  was  a  bicycle  trip  through  some  byway  of 
Europe.  He  succumbed  early  to  the  bicycle  craze  and 
never  recovered  until  the  war. 

General  Pershing's  don't  worry  policy  is  part  of  a 
philosophy  that  he  has  worked  out  and  that  he  prac- 
tices in  his  daily  life.  He  believes  in  difficulty  as  the 
very  staff  of  opportunity.  General  Pershing  has  a  right 
to  his  view  of  the  relation  between  difficulty  and  oppor- 
tunity (says  Charles  H.  Grasty).  If  he  should  become 
a  great  general,  a  co-deliverer  of  civilization  from  the 
onset  of  Hun  barbarism,  histor\-  would  put  him  along- 
side Lincoln  and  Grant  in  respect  to  early  hardships 
and  their  influence  on  his  development. 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  to  whom  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  has  just  been  sold,  has  been  a  member  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  since  the  beginning  of 
1911.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1892  of  Harvard 
College,  and  shortly  after  his  graduation  entered  news- 
paper work  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Mr.  Lamont  was  engaged  in  this  work  for  more  than 
a  year  and  thereafter  for  nearly  a  decade  was  active 
in  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile  business.  From 
1903-9  he  served  as  an  official  of  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  and  from  1909-11  was  vice- 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

An  interesting  view  of  the  Roumanian  Crown  Prince 
has  been  obtained  through  news  that  has  only  recently 
become  public.  He  seems  to  be  a  lad  of  some  courage, 
for  when  the  German  ultimatum  was  presented  to  the 
council  of  state  he  entered  the  chamber  where  the  coun- 
cil was  sitting  and  excitedly  addressed  the  king  and 
members  of  the  council.  "T  come  here,"  he  said,  ;'to  ask 
you  in  the  name  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  name  of  the 
wounded,  in  the  name  of  my  mother,  and  in  my  own 
name  not  to  accept  such  peace  conditions,  but  rather 


to  continue  the  war  until  the  bitter  end."  But  there 
was  nothing  for  Roumania  to  do  but  to  drink  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  the  dregs.  The  Crown  Prince,  through 
his  mother,  is  a  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
brother  of  Kinsr  Edward  VII. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


lad, 


lad. 


The  "Old,  Old  Song." 
When    all   the  world   is   young, 

And  all  the  trees  are  green  ; 
And  every  goose  a  swan,  lad, 

And  every  lass  a  queen ; 
Then  hey  for  boot  and  horse,   lad, 

And  round  the  world  away ; 
Young  blood  must  have  its  course, 

And   every  dog  his   day. 


When  all  the  world  is  old,  lad. 

And  all  the  trees  are  brown ; 
And  all  the  sport  is  stale,   lad, 

And  all  the  wheels  run  down : 
Creep  home,  and  take  your  place  there, 

The  spent  and  maim'd  among: 
God  grant  you  find  one  face  there 

You  loved  when  all  was  young. 

— Charles  Kingsley. 


sea, 


The  Ship. 
A   wet   sheet   and   a   flowing 

A  wind  that  follows  fast 
And    fills    the    white    and    rustling    sail 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast ; 
And   bends   the   gallant   mast,   my   boys, 

While  like  the  eagle  free 
Away  the  good  ship  flies,   and  leaves 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  and  gentle  wind! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breeze 

And  white  waves  hearing  high ; 
And  white   waves   heaving  high,    my  lads, 

The  good  ship  tight  and  free — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home, 

And  merry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  horned  moon, 

And  lightning  in  yon  cloud ; 
But  hark  the  music,  mariners ! 

The  wind  is  piping  loud ; 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys, 

The  lightning  flashes  free — 
While  the  hollow  oak  our  palace  is, 

Our  heritage  the  sea.        — Alien  Cunningham. 


Lord  Ullin's  Daughter. 
A    Chieftain    to    the    Highlands    bound 

Cries  "Boatman,   do  not  tarry' ! 
And  I'll  give  thee  a  silver  pound 

To  row  us  o'er  the  fern- !" 

"Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Lochgyle, 

This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?" 
"O  I'm  the   chief  of  Ulva's  isle. 

And  this,  Lord  Ullin's  daughter. 

"And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Three  days  we've  fled  together. 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

"His  horsemen  hard  behind  us   ride — 

Should  they  our  steps   discover. 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride, 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover  V* 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 

"I'll  go,  my  chief,  I'm  ready: 
It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright, 

But  for  your  winsome  lady : — 

"And  by  the  word  !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarn- ; 
So  though  the  waves  are  raging  white 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  fern-." 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace, 
The  water-wraith  was  shrieking ; 

And  in  the  scowl  of  Heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  wilder  blew  the  wind, 

And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 
Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men, 

Their  trampling  sounded   nearer. 

"O  haste  thee,  haste !"  the  lady  cries, 
"Though   tempests  round  us  gather; 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy   sea  before  her, — 
When,  oh !   too  strong  for  human  hand 

The  tempest  gathered  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing: 
Lord  Ullin  reach'd  that  fatal  shore, — 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For,  sore  dismay'd,  though  storm  and  shade 

His    child    he   did    discover; — ■ 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch'd  for  aid, 

And  one   was  round  her  lover. 

"Come  back !  come  back !"'  he  cried  in  grief 

"Across  this  stormy  water : 
And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief. 

My  daughter  ! — oh,  my  daughter !" 

'Twas  vain:  the  loud  waves  lash'd  the  shore, 

Return  or  aid  preventing: 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  his  child, 

And  he  was  left  lamenting. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 

^i^ 

Siamese  natives  obtain  petroleum  from  the  earth  by 
digging  pits  about  sixty  feet  deep  and  dipping  it  out 
with  pails. 
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THE  PERIL  OF  HIFALUTIN. 


Mr.   Huntington  Wilson    Writes    Well     On    Some    National 
Problems  and  Perils. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  voice  of  Mr.  Huntington 
Wilson,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  may  be 
as  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  none  the 
less  it  is  well  that  there  should  be  such  a  voice.  It 
may  get  attention  later  on. 

Mr.  Wilson  says  that  the  object  of  his  writing  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  realistic  and  practical 
consideration  of  our  national  problems  and  to  warn 
against  the  dangers  of  hifalutinism,  of  unsound  ideal- 
ism, of  wild  radicalism,  and  of  ultra-conservatism.  All 
of  these  are  actual  dangers,  and  there  are  others  even 
more  actual  and  that  will  doubtless  become  subjects  for 
debate  in  due  season. 

With  the  coming  of  war,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  the  coun- 
try rose  to  the  occasion.  Congress  bestowed  liberal 
power  wherever  necessary.  The  services  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  nation  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  President 
in  his  tremendous  task: 

The  question  is,  Are  all  these  fine  potentialities  by  this 
time  being  swiftly  translated  into  action  of  the  greatest  at- 
tainable efficiency  to  win  the  war?  And  if  not,  why  not? 
There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  publicly  slurring  over  what 
are  generally  admitted  in  private  to  be  glaring  defects  of 
our  administrative  machinery  and  its  functioning.  The  great 
talents  and  intellectual  ability  of  the  President  embodying  as 
he  does  the  tremendous  motive  power  of  a  great  nation's 
high  resolve  and  endowed  by  law  with  unprecedented  au- 
thority are  not  being  liberated  as  they  should  be  for  the 
national  advantage.  This  fact  is  undoubted  and  is  a  grave 
detriment  to  the  country-  The  obvious  remedy  would  seem  to 
be  the  creation  of  a  true  council  of  national  defense  or  war 
council,  composed,  not  of  specialists,  but  of  men  of  the 
greatest  wisdom,  judgment,  and  knowledge  of  affairs  that  can 
be  found  in  the  country,   irrespective   of  political  party. 

It  was  once  said  that  a  slogan,  a  popular  cry,  a 
catching  phrase,  could  hurry  a  nation  into  war  more 
quickly  than  any  other  agency.  Mr.  Wilson  has  some 
such  meaning  when  he  talks  about  hifalutin.  He  says 
that  it  has  always  been  the  curse  of  American  poli- 
tics, and  this  is  so  obviously  true  that  illustrations  are 
hardly  needed: 

Hifalutinism,  defined  as  pompous  speech  or  writings  "usually 
addressed  to  uneducated  or  half-educated  audiences,  who  are 
supposed  to  appreciate  bombast,"  has  always  been  a  curse  to 
American  politics.     We  are   all   familiar  with  it. 


To  bolster  i 
one  economic  doctrine,  we  had  "the  free  breakfast  table"  cry  ' 
and  the  removal  of  customs  tariff  dues  from  tea  and  coffee, 
the  result  being  to  rob  the  national  treasury  of  great  revenues 
without  holding  down  the  prices  of  those  useful  commodities. 
To  bolster  another  economic  doctrine  we  had  "the  full  din- 
ner pail" — which,  however,  did  not  make  good  its  promise. 
In  the  realm  of  emotionalism  we  had  the  "bloody  shirt"  and 
many  other  cries.  In  the  field  of  class  prejudice  we  have 
had  an  overdose  of  cries  of  "Wall  Street,"  "special  privilege," 
"the  interests,"  etc.  In  1912,  and  after,  a  bankruptcy  of  ideas 
and  a  prevailing  lack  of  sincere  issues  laid  the  political  party 
seeking  to  gain  power  (and  then  to  entrench  itself)  so 
peculiarly  open  to  temptations  to  hifalutinism  that  it  is  not 
wholly  surprising  that  it  yielded  to  them  pretty  completely. 
The  ghost  of  "the  interests"  was  made  to  walk  again.  In 
China  a  "dollar"  diplomacy  (.which  was  simply  wise  and  prac- 
tical diplomacy)  was  denounced.  Aftenvards  it  was  sought  to 
revive  it  when  too  late.  In  the  Caribbean  "dollar"  diplomacy 
was  carried  on  and  even  exaggerated  under  another  name. 
Similar  has  been  the  policy  towards  combinations  in  industry 
and  trade,  to  mention  but  a  few  examples.  The  expediency 
of  a  campaign  naturally  enough  became  the  expediency  of 
an  administration,  with  wbich  some  of  the  tendency  to  high- 
falutinism   remained. 

Ideals,  says  the  author,  are  explosive  and  must  be 
used  with  care.  Facts  are  far  safer.  It  is  a  danger  of 
idealism  that  it  obsesses  its  victims  and  makes  them  cal- 
lous to  all  considerations  except  those  favorable  to  the 
ignis  fatuits  upon  which  their  eyes  are  fixed: 

It  was  hifalutin,  it  was  the  wrong  kind  of  idealism,  which, 
whether  due  to  political  expediency  or  to  a  mistaken  state- 
craft, kept  the  United  States  out  of  the  war  from  the  date 
of  the  Lusitania  until  April  6,  1917.  The  same  evils  brought 
failure  to  sense  and  act  upon  the  fact  of  the  war  in  August, 
1914,  and  brought  failure  then  and  there  to  prepare  for  war. 
The  same  evils  left  Mexico  a  festering  tragedy.  For  a  good 
while  official  utterances  frequently  reeked  with  the  quality 
of  those  evils,  often  dangerously,  sometimes  beneficially — as  in 
the  fine  rally  of  the  Entente  Allies  in  the  name  of  free  in- 
stitutions, and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  a  moral  offensive  as 
a  subsidiary  part  ot  major  strategy.  By  all  means  we  want 
a  moral,  an  intellectual  and  an  economic  offensive  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  military  and  naval  one.  As  Cheradame  points 
out,  geography,  ethnology,  economics,  and  national  psychology 
enter  intimately  into  true  strategy.  But  to  neglect  practical 
propaganda  and  the  economic  weapon  and  to  rely  too  much 
upon  ideal  "slogans"  were  a  very  dangerous  mistake.  The 
attitude  of  the  peace  societies  towards  preparedness  for  years 
before  the  war,  and  the  credulous  faith  of  our  peace- 
idealists  in  the  magic  of  treaties  and  arbitration  is  a  perfect 
example  of  dangerous  idealism.  So  is  that  class  of  opposition 
to  universal  service.  Let  us  hereafter  always  remember  the 
lesson  to  beware  of  dangerous  idealism,  wherever  found. 

A  pacifist  idealism  pervades  all  ranks  of  our  ultra- 
radicals and  professional  idealists.  They  must  be 
watched  if  America  is  to  be  made  safe.  They  pin  their 
faith  to  leagues  of  nations  and  to  agreements  in  spite 
of  the  object  lessons  in  the  true  values  of  treaties.  The 
pacifism  of  the  Socialist  comes  perilously  near  to  pro- 
Germanism,  and  the  author  explains  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  Socialist  has  no  love  for  democracy.  Quite  the 
contrary.  He  wishes  class  rule,  government  by  the  se- 
lect few: 

One  can  understand  all  too  easily  the  pro-German  and  pro- 
fessional socialist  group.  Immensely  significant  is  the  fact 
that  so  soon  as  they  at  last  saw  that  their  beloved  Bolsheviki 
had  brought  Russia  to  a  point  where  the  Bolshevik  doctrines 
were  likely  to  be  extinguished  beneath  the  Prussian  heel,  all 
these  groups   (except  the  definitely  pro-German  and  the  plain 


malice-aforethought  anarchists  of  the  I.  W.  W.  type)  turned 
suddenly  from  indifference  or  worse  to  America's  war  and 
became  keen  for  the  battle  against  Prussianism.  Is  this  be- 
cause of  any  sudden  love  of  America?  Not  at  all.  Many 
such,  like  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  are  Marxian  international 
socialists,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  promote  a  universal  proletarian 
revolution.  To  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  the  honor  and  salvation 
of  Russia  are  relatively  nothing.  For  the  moment  they  have 
achieved  in  Russia  the  absolutism  of  an  autocracy  of  a  mi- 
nority of  the  "proletariat."  That  is  what  they  wish  to  see 
in  all  countries.  Besides  this,  their  heart's  desire,  democracy 
is  nothing  to  them  ;  constitutions,  laws,  and  treaties  are  noth- 
ing to  them.  Their  every  act  is  determined  by  their  one  aim 
— a  universal  proletarian  revolution — and  must  be  judged  in 
the  light  of  this  fact,  or  else  it  will  be  misjudged. 

Your  idealist,  says  Mr.  Wilson,  hitches  his  wagon  to 
too  many  stars.  The  aim  of  the  war,  from  his  point 
of  view,  is  not  to  crush  Prussianism,  but  rather  to  en- 
able him  to  enforce  his  crotchets.  The  war  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  usually  some  hysterical  "lib- 
eralism" : 

A  little  school  of  thought  steeped  in  hifalutinism,  un- 
sound idealism,  and  ultra-radicalism  seems  to  have  come  to 
centre  in  a  tendency  to  a  certain  kind  of  "intellectualism" 
that  is  always  red-hot  for  some  kind  of  undefined  "liberalism" 
and  whose  tone  leads  one  at  times  almost  to  doubt  whether 
the  ideals  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  may  not  be  really  rather 
more  sympathetic  to  it  than  are  the  actualities  of  American 
democracy.  The  internationalism  of  this  school  is  fervent; 
its  ardor  for  actual  American  democracy,  and  for  the  simple 
war  aim  of  crushing  Prussianism  to  make  this  American 
democracy  safe,  has  appeared  at  times  about  as  lukewarm  as 
if  the  beautiful  phrases  of  some  of  its  protagonists  were 
flowing  in  a  country  neutral  in  the  war.  It  seems  that  for 
some  of  these  America's  real  war  aim  is  too  crudely  simple  to 
fill  the  mind  or  satisfy  the  soul.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  persons  more  or  less  touched  with  these  ideas 
have  even  found  official  or  unofficial  place  in  the  Administra- 
tion; and  that  in  the  press  and  magazines  a  quite  considerable 
number  of  members  of  the  glittering  school  of  thought  re- 
ferred to  appear  to  be  carrying  on  a  systematic  propaganda 
for  their  too    transcendent  views. 

The  Utopian  runs  amuck  with  such  phrases  as  "self- 
determination  of  peoples."  All  peoples  are  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  league  of  nations  and  there  must  be  abso- 
lute obedience  to  its  dictates.  But  when  Japan  is  in- 
vited by  the  already  existing  league  of  nations  to  inter- 
vene in  Siberia  these  same  people  shriek  distrust  of  a 
nation  that  is  doing  no  more  than  carry  out  the  man- 
dates of  that  league: 

Whenever  crude  truth  is  put  forth  to  threaten  any  of  the 
Utopian  sideshows  which  seem  so  to  obscure  the  war  aims 
of   the   American    Bolsheviki,    they    do    not    hesitate   to    exag- 


gerate and  exploit  any  real  or  fancied  divergence  of  the 
Entente  Ally  war  policy.  Their  fanatical  preoccupation  with 
ulterior  and  idealistic  aims  apparently  somewhat  blinds  them 
at  times  to  the  real  and  sufficient  war  aim  and  to  the 
essentially  vicious  and  very  dangerous  character  of  anything 
tending  away  from  that  allied  solidarity,  which  is  no  less 
real  because  of  the  curious  official  use  of  the  term  "co-bel- 
ligerent." 


There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki, says  the  author.  Their  aim  is  a  relatively 
frank  one.  They  wish  to  destroy  democracy  in  order 
that  a  class  may  dominate.  But  what  shall  be  said 
for  the  American  Bolsheviki  who  dare  to  imitate  their 
Russian  confreres  and  to  charge  their  own  country  with 
imperialism  ? 

When  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  seek  to  confuse  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  the  blatant  injustice  of  crying  a  "tu  quoque"  of 
"imperialism"  at  Britain  and  America,  one  can  fancy  that 
perhaps  they  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the  slaughter  of  all 
the  nations  whose  governments  they  hate  ;  that  they  wish  to 
see  dissension  and  breakdown,  in  order  that  class  war  (their 
ideal)  may  subvene  and  that  true  democracy,  which  is  for- 
eign to  their  aims,  may  perish.  This  would  be  intelligible, 
at  least.  But  how  ascribe  good  sense  and  good  faith  to  rep- 
resentatives of  our  own  "intellectuals"  when  they  lend  aid 
and  comfort  to  this  hostile  cry;  when  by  dark  innuendo 
they  accuse  their  own  country  and  its  racial,  spiritual,  and 
actual  ally  of  "imperialism"?  Is  this  due  to  their  usual 
failure  to  distinguish  between  a  doctrine  and  a  principle  ? 
World  evolution,  like  the  law,  knows  a  "tortuous  taking"  when 
it  sees  one.  World  evolution,  through  the  expansion  and  sur- 
vival of  the  worthiest  peoples  of  each  epoch,  is,  like  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  a  principle,  not  a  doctrine.  However  subtle, 
our  dialectic  principles  survive  and  it  is  childish  to  try  to 
talk  them  away,  in  however  beautiful  language. 

A  mawkish  sentimentality,  says  the  author,  impedes 
our  war  aims  and  prolongs  the  struggle.  It  opposes  the 
economic  boycott  and  it  loves  to  look  forward  to  the 
speedy  day  when  Germans  shall  be  received  into  the 
amity  of  nations.  We  can  afford  to  be  generous  when 
Germans  have  been  held  down  by  force  and  compelled 
to  learn  the  alphabet  of  ethics.  But  that  day  is  not 
yet: 

On  a  day  when  our  British  kinsmen  were  pouring  out  their 
blood  most  generously  in  heroic  resistance  to  the  Hun's  on- 
rush, an  educational  officer  at  Washington,  who  evidently  is 
not  in  recent  touch  with  the  Administration,  speaking  through 
the  official  bureau  of  information,  created  to  promote  the 
interests  of  America  at  war,  not  the  interests  of  any  special 
school  of  thought,  found  time  to  revive  the  discarded  theory 
of  the  excellent  people  in  contradistinction  from  the  govern- 
ment whose  crimes  those  same  people  seem  so  willing  to 
applaud.  This  was  done  in  connection  with  an  advocacy  of  a 
continuance  of  teaching  the  German  language  in  our  schools. 
We  are,  forsooth,  to  eschew  the  sober  hate  of  the  evil  even 
today;  to  prepare  for  a  millennium  which  is  to  follow  the 
war;  to  get  ready  to  have  relations  with  these  delightful 
German  people.  Can  anything  excel  this  sickening  counting 
the  chickens  of  a  reformed  German  race  before  the  new  bird 
has  even  been  evolved?  It  has  taken  the  Hun  all  these  cen- 
turies to  progress  (  !) — from  Atilla  to  Atilla.  To  some 
idealists  he  looms  benign  tomorrow.  It  is  a  pity  that  any 
one  should  still  ask  the  American  people  to  swallow  this 
theory,  and  especially  from  an  official  ladle,  however  un- 
authorized. 

Mr.  Wilson  speaks  boldly  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- 
American  relations.  Is  the  association  being  made  as 
intimate  and  cordial  as  it  should  be?    Those  who  have 


time  to  think  of  the  future  would  like  to  feel  surer  than 
they  are : 

Reports  from  Washington  often  sound  almost  forgetful  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  cooperating  as  only  a  very  late  arrived 
ally  and  not  acting  independently.  Problems  that  must  be  old 
ones  to  the  British  (whose  case  most  fits  our  own)  are  oc- 
casionally referred  to  with  a  disquieting  air  of  novelty,  when, 
next  to  trying  a  thing  ourselves,  a  British  experience  is  natu- 
rally the  most  instructive  possible  and  the  most  easily  im- 
parted to  us.  We  hear  far  more  of  French  instruction, 
French  conference,  French  fraternization  than  we  hear  of  any 
of  these  with  the  ally  who  speaks  our  own  language.  We 
do  not  even  know  that  comradeship  in  arms  in  actual  contact 
with  our  British  cousins  is  contemplated.  We  do  know, 
from  the  public  press,  the  fine  tact  and  generous  frankness 
with  which  British  cooperation  has  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  government  and  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  an  Anglo-American  agreement  is  not 
to  be  lightly  disposed  of.  There  are  a  hundred  schemes 
that  may  be  considered,  but  that  there  should  be  some 
sort  of  lasting  accord  and  good  understanding  is  the 
main  thing: 

As  Washington  so  well  understood,  sentimentality  and 
favors  without  consideration  between  nations  are  a  hollow 
and  unreliable  thing.  The  real  service  the  English-speaking 
peoples  can  and  have  rendered  one  another  would  give  ex- 
ceptional solidity  to  their  accord.  Other  nations  have  be- 
friended us  in  the  past  because  it  suited  their  specific  interest 
at  the  moment  to  do  so.  The  British  have  stood  by  us  on 
general  principles.  Who  but  they  gave  us  their  ungrudging 
moral  support  in  the  Spanish -American  war?  What  but  the 
British  fleet  has  kept  Germany  off  our  backs?  What  but 
the  attitude  of  Britain  has  made  our  enforcement  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  until  now  an  easy  task  ?  Who  but  our 
British  forbears  blazed  the  way  for  France  and  for  the  world 
and  have  ever  stood  for  political  and  intellectual  liberty, 
constitutional  self-government,  and  free  institutions?  To 
whom  better  than  their  British  kinsmen  can  Americans  turn, 
in  any  crisis,  assured  of  substantial  sympathy  of  instinct  and 
of  idea,  on  the  sure  basis  of  a  common  tradition,  a  blood  rela- 
tionship and  common  language,  institutions,  and  laws?  We 
love  France.  We  are  allies  of  France.  We  always  remember 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau.  Are  we  not  in  danger  of  for- 
getting other  and  very  profound  truths  of  our  international 
relations  ? 

Turning  to  Latin-America,  the  author  reminds  us 
that  the  tentacles  of  the  German  octopus  must  be 
loosened  from  these  republics.  The  war  has  shown  us 
where  our  friendships  actually  lie,  and  whatever  we 
do  in  this  direction  must  be  done  quickly: 

German  propaganda  in  South  America  goes  forward  on  a 
colossal  scale.  Of  one  cunningly  worded  pro-German  and 
anti-American  pamphlet  50,000  copies  were  distributed 
throughout  that  continent.  This  is  only  one  of  innumerable 
cases.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  Mr.  Creel  said  only 
three  months  ago  of  our  own  propaganda :  "Much  has  been 
done,  but  it  can  only  be  regarded  as  experimental.  Ma- 
chinery has  been  created  and  tested,  and  we  are  now  able 
to  commence  100  per  cent,  operation  in  all  confidence.  It  is 
for  this  that  I  ask  sanction."  Apparently  the  American 
government  is  now  getting  ready  to  begin  propaganda  on  a 
large  scale !  Germany  is  represented  throughout  Latin 
America  by  skillfully  trained  agents.  Edwin  Morgan,  in 
Brazil,  and  Henry  P.  Fletcher,  in  Mexico,  are  the  only  trained 
and  experienced  diplomatists  that  were  left  to  the  United 
States  as  ambassadors  or  ministers  in  this  hemisphere  after 
Mr.  Bryan's  "spoils"  orgy  of  1913.  Brazil,  where  we  have 
a  trained  diplomatist  as  ambassador,  has  declared  war  against 
Germany.  Roughly  speaking,  it  may  probably  be  said  that  the 
attitude  of  South  American  countries  in  the  war  is  good  or 
bad  in  each  case  in  direct  ratio  to  the  quality  of  the  diplo- 
matic representation  vouchsafed  America  in  each  country 
during   these    critical   times. 


Amid  the  outcry  against  secrecy  we  have  yet  to 
realize  that  we  are  wrapped  in  a  veritable  veil  of  se- 
crecy. Much  of  it  is  of  course  essential  to  war  work, 
but  is  there  not  much  of  it  that  is  by  no  means  es- 
sentia] ? 

As  matters  now  stand,  what  do  the  public  know,  what  do 
even  senators  of  the  United  States  know,  of  the  background 
of  policy  that  is  behind  official  action  or  inaction?  Who 
knows,  for  example  merely,  what  is  brewing  in  the  diplo- 
matic witches'  cauldron  presided  over  by  Colonel  House  and 
his  collaborators?  Surely  neither  military  secrecy  nor  parti- 
san exclusiveness  should  shut  out  the  Senate,  the  President's 
constitutional  council  upon  foreign  affairs,  from  any  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  ship  of  state,  except  what 
may  be  gained  by  inspecting  its  wake.  How,  without  knowl- 
edge, is  the  most  intelligent  cooperation  possible  or  com- 
pletely assured  confidence  attainable  ?  Only  by  an  act  of 
supreme  faith.  And  is  it  quite  fair,  however  great  and  how- 
ever justified  the  nation's  faith  may  be,  that  the  people  of  a 
democracy  should  be  asked,  in  a  supreme  crisis,  to  accept 
faith,  not  as  an  accompaniment,  but  as  a  substitute,  for  that 
thoroughgoing  representation  in  weighty  decisions  ol  state  to 
which   their  institutions   have  habituated  them? 

It  is  easy  to  make  selections  from  Mr.  Wilson's  book 
because  the  whole  of  it  is  vital  and  emergent.  We  can 
not  be  sufficiently  grateful  for  so  strong  and  timely  an 
utterance  and  one  so  well  calculated  to  reach  the  mind 
of  the  public. 

The  Peril  of  Hifalutin.  By  Huntington  Wil- 
son.    New  York :  Duffield  &  Co. 


The  country  fair  owes  its  origin  to  an  ancient  re- 
ligious custom.  In  early  days,  when  Englishmen  ob- 
served saints'  days,  a  crowd  of  worshipers  and  pil- 
grims would  assemble  within  the  precincts  of  the  church 
or  abbey  during  the  festival  of  a  popular  saint.  To 
supply  the  wants  of  the  throng  tents  were  pitched  and 
stalls  for  provisions  set  up  in  the  churchyard.  Peddlers 
and  traders  found  many  customers  among  the  wor- 
shipers, and  in  course  of  time  these  pious  assemblies 
became  marts  of  trade  and  were  known  as  "fairs." 


Stainless   steel   cutlery   contains   about    13   per   cent, 
chronium.     The  use  of  this  ingredient   in   the 
facture  of  steel  for  this  purpose  has  been  ten- 
stopped. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  September  7,  1918  (five  days),  $104,- 
839,554.40;  tor  the  corresponding  period  last 
year  (five  days),  $85,051,481.85;  an  increase 
of  $19,788,072.55.     

Complete  figures  on  deposits  of  the  nine  na- 
tional banks  of  San  Francisco  on  August  31st, 
the  date  designated  for  statements  of  condi- 
tion in  the  last  call  issued  by  the  Controller 
of  the  Currency,  show  slight  decreases  for 
most  of  the  banks  from  the  figures  as  of  June 
29th,  the  date  of  the  last  previous  calL 
Complete  figures  of  the  total  deposits  on  Au- 
gust 31.  191S.  were  $277,637,950;  on  June 
29,  1918,  $296,853:229,  and  on  September  11, 
1917,  $267,369,165. 

The  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  as  at 
the  close  of  the  week  ended  Friday,  which 
was  issued  Saturday,  shows  substantial  in- 
creases over  the  previous  week  in  gold  re- 
serves, earning  assets,  and  total  resources. 
Gold  reserve  increased  $9,287,000  during  the 
week,  total  earning  assets  gained  more  than 
$10,000,000,  and  total  resources  were  larger 
than  at  the  close  of  the  previous  week  by 
$20,535,000.  

The  Administration's  money -raising  prob- 
lem for  this  fiscal  year  contemplates  prac- 
tically doubling  the  receipts  from  both  taxa- 
tion and  loans ;  that  is  to  say,  it  proposes  to 
raise  approximately  $8,000,000,000  by  taxa- 
tion and  $16,000,000,000  by  loans,  as  against 
nearly  $4,000,000,000  by  taxation  and  $8,000,- 
000.00Q  by  loans  last  year.  The  new  revenue 
bill  reported  by  the  House  Committee  will 
probably  bring  in  the  $8,000,000,000  by  taxa- 
tion ;  that  is  comparatively  easy  with  a  first 
chance  at  the  income  of  the  nation ;  the  im- 
portant question  is  in  what  shape  does  it 
leave  the  field  for  the  raising  of  the  $16,000,- 
000,000  of  Ioans. 

The  bill  is  planned  to  obtain  the  bulk  of  the 
new  revenue  from  business  profits  and  the 
larger  personal  incomes,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
this  is  levying  upon  the  sources  from  which 
bond  subscriptions  have  largely  come  in  the 
past.  We  shall  not  argue  over  the  advantage 
or  propriety  of  making  the  rich  pay  by 
taxation  instead  of  by  loans ;  that  is  the  point 
upon  which  some  persons  lay  the  chief  em- 
phasis, but  to  our  view  the  point  of  chief 
importance  is  the  necessity  for  raising  S24,- 
000,000,000  in  alL  against  a  little  over  $12,- 
000,000,000  last  year.  It  is  evidently  neces- 
sary to  tap  new  sources  of  treasury  income, 
and  this  is  where  the  new  bill  is  weak.  The 
surplus  profits  of  business  and  the  surplus  in- 
comes of  the  rich  after  the  payment  of  taxes, 
have  been  going  into  the  bonds,  and  will  now 
be  diverted  largely  to  the  other  channel.  This 
will  save  interest,  but  does  not  give  the 
treasury  more  money  for  this  year's  use.  The 
so-called  luxury  taxes,  and  most  of  the  other 
taxes  are  directed  at  the  same  pocket-books. 
The  levy  of  taxation  is  not  broad  enough  to 
produce  important  revenues  from  new  sources, 
and  if  the  bill  becomes  a  law  in  this  form  the 
undertaking  to  raise  $24,000,000,000  in  the 
year  will  depend  for  success  upon  a  great 
increase  of  bond  subscriptions  from  people 
who  are  practically  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  policy  of  the  bill  reflects  the  fallacy 
that  the  incomes  of  the  rich  if  convened  to 
public  use  will  solve  all  problems.  The 
trouble  with  this  idea  is  that  the  incomes  of 
the  rich  in  the  main  are  already  applied  to 
public  uses ;  in  normal  times  they  go  back  into 


industry  and  at  this  time  they  are  largely 
needed  there.  If  all  the  money  which  the 
rich  spend  on  themselves  were  turned  into 
the  treasury,  and  all  of  the  man-power  which 
the  rich  employ  for  their  own  private  support 
and  pleasure  was  released  to  the  government, 
the  results  would  be  insignificant  compared 
with  the  government's  needs  at  this  time. 

The  lew  of  a  few  consumption  taxes  of  I 
broad  application  would  bring  in  a  large 
amount  of  new  money,  and  so  far  as  it  served 
to  enforce  economy  and  restrict  consumption 
would  also  serve  to  relieve  the  congestion  in 
the  industrial  situation. — The  National  Ciiy 
Bank  of  New  York. 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  stockholders  was 
held  in  the  office  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosseter,  our 
president,  in  San  Francisco,  on  August  19th. 
In  the  president's  address  to  the  stockholders 
Mr.  Rosseter  stated  that  on  June  30,  1918,  our 
company  closed  another  year  of  successful 
progress.  Mr.  Rosseter  stated  that  our  sales 
of  domestic  flour  were  less  than  last  year,  but 
our  sales  of  export  flour  to  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  were  very  much  larger. 
The  falling-oir  of  our  sales  in  domestic  flour 
was  due  to  the  cooperation  given  to  the  Food 
Administration  by  the  people  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  wheat  in 
any  form  during  the  last  year.  Mr.  S-  B.  Mc- 
Xear,  our  vice-president,  told  the  stockholders 
that  with  the  advent  of  a  less-restricted  pro- 
gramme, on  September  1 5th,  our  sales  of 
family  flour  will  soon  be  back  to  normal,  and 
from  then  on  our  sales  will  show  an  increase. 

Mr.  Rosseter  stated  that  our  company  is  in 
splendid  financial  condition,  as  evidenced  by 
the  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year.  All 
of  our  building  operations  are  made  valuable 
by  the  best  of  security. 

Mr.  Rosseter.  stated  that,  in  view  of  his 
appointment  as  Director  of  Operations  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  give  his  entire  attention  to 
this  new  work,  and  therefore  he  will  not  be 
able  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  our  company  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. He  stated  that  Mr.  S.  B.  McXear,  our 
vice-president,  will  continue  as  the  active  di- 
recting head  of  our  company,  and  that  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year  our  company  will 
progress  as  formerly  under  Mr.  McNear's  able 
di  recti  on. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted :  Re- 
solved. That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the 
board  of  directors  and  all  employees  as  an 
expression  of  approval  for  their  successful 
management  and  faithful  services  during  the 
past  year. 

Our  present  board  of  directors  and  execu- 
tive officers  were  reelected  for  the  coming 
year. — The  Sperry  Family. 


The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco issued  the  following  statement  at  the 
close  of  business  August  31,  1918: 


ASSETS. 

Loans  

Furniture    and    fixtures 

*  Miscellaneous  items   

Cash  on  hand 


.$255,630.80 

:.:  -  - 

.      13.903.62 
.      '  ."  324 


Total ?2SS,062.7S 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid   in $201,870.00 

i  Other  liabilities    55,000.00 

;  Investment  certificates   50.00 

I  Miscellaneous  items 59.26 

Discounts  collected — unearned    13.390.79 

Surplus  and  reserves 17,692.73 
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Total S2SS.062.78 

■•"Includes  $9747.38  for  Liberty  Bonds. 
The  Morris  Flan  encourages  thrift  through 
its  influence  on  the  industrial  classes,  just  as 
a  commercial  bank  stimulates  prosperity 
through  its  influence  on  the  commercial 
classes.  

The  Monthly  Commercial  Letter  issued  by 
\  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  for  August, 
1918,   says: 

"The  finance  minister  has  issued  a  reassur- 
ing statement  respecting  market  conditions 
following  the  issue  of  the  Victory-  Loan.  A 
plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the  price  was  ar- 
ranged in  January  last  to  deal  with  the  condi- 
tions that  might  arise  as  a  result  of  the 
placing  of  so  large  an  issue  with  so  many  who 
are  unfamiliar  with  this  class  of  investment. 
The  plan  has  been  successful,  as  today  the 
issue  stands  well  above  cost  and  in  liquidity  is 
almost  equal  to  the  currency  of  the  Do- 
minion. 

"At  the  commencement  of  the  current  year 
the  provincial  and  municipal  financing  in 
prospect  aggregated  about  sixty  million  dol- 
lars, and  had  it  not  been  for  the  restraint  ex- 
ercised by  the  Dominion  authorities  this 
would  have  come  on  a  market  overshadowed 
by  the  four-hundred-million-dollar  Victory 
Loan.  Under  the  regulations  the  various  is- 
sues were  permitted  when  conditions  were 
favorable,  with  the  result,  as  the  minister  re 
marks,  that  they  were  'gradually  absorbed 
.  .  .  without  confusion  or  excessive  penalty 
in  the  way  of  interest  rates.' 

"On  the  question  of  exchange,  the  minister 
says :  'Owing  to  many  complex  causes  arising 
out  of  the  war,  and  due  partly  to  world-wide 


conditions,  Canada's  exchange  with  New 
York,  which  is  the  great  exchange  centre  of 
America,  has  been  for  some  time  past  un- 
favorable. The  rate  against  us  has  at  times 
exceeded  2  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  pointed  out 
that  in  this,  with  war  conditions,  there  is 
nothing  exceptional.  Great  Britain's  ex- 
change with  the  United  States  has  for  two  or 
more  years  been  at  as  high  a  discount,  and 
exchange  rates  with  neutral  countries  have,  in 
the  case  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  been  at  times  unfavorable  to  the  rate 
of  even  30  per  cent.,  and  this  upon  an  im- 
mense volume  of  purchases.  Adverse  ex- 
change is  not  an  unmixed  evil  to  a  country 
at  war.  Economically  speaking,  it  is  the 
natural  corrective  of  national  extravagance, 
and  of  unduly  large  outside  investment  of 
funds  needed  for  war  issues  at  home,' 

"Deposits  by  the  public  in  the  chartered 
banks  at  the  end  of  June  amounted  to  $1,515,- 
261,634,  or  §165,000,000  more  than  at  the 
same  time  last  year,  and  $21,848,000  more 
than  at  the  close  of  May.  Loans  showed  a 
merely  nominal  increase  over  the  figures  of 
the  previous  month,  but  remain  $58,000,000 
above  those  of  a  year  ago.  The  total  assets 
of  the  banks  aggregated  at  the  end  of  June 
52.349,836.000,  as  compared  with  $2,319,958,- 
240  at  the  end  of  May  and  $2.133f622,7S4  a 
year  ago. 

"Municipal  issues  recently  have  been  very 
light,  although  loans  to  municipalities  at  the 
end  of  May  reached  the  unprecedented  total 
of  $58,000,000.  The  Dominion  government 
advanced  $1,000,000  to  the  Saskatchewan  gov- 
ernment in  the  latter  part  of  July. 

"The  price  to  be  paid  on  the  wheat  crop  of 
1918  has  not  yet  been  finally  determined,  but 
$2.24  per  bushel  is  said  to  be  the  probable 
figure."  

The  stock  market  finally  failed  to  resist  the 
influence  of  the  progressively  favorable  war 
news,  and  during  the  past  week  has  forged 
ahead  in  a  fashion  that  means  much  when  it 
is  considered  how  quiet  the  market  had  been 
previously.  But  the  underlying  trend  has  been 
up  ever  since  the  admirable  Foch  began  his 
counter  offensive  on  the  Marne.  Prices  have 
really  reflected  the  news  from  the  western 
battle  front  right  along.  Indeed  the  bull  of- 
fensive has  been  much  like  Foch's  offensive. 
Here  and  there  sharp  salients  created  when 
specialties  have  moved  up.  Then,  after  a  bit, 
a  pinching  off  of  the  lower  levels  and  a  strong 
uprush   all   along   the   line. 

The  money  bogy  is  more  imaginary  than 
anything  else.  Bears  say  it  is  impossible  to 
create  a  bull  market  on  call  money.  But 
here  we  have  a  bull  market  just  the  same. 
It  is  strange  that  the  bears  always  seem  to 
feel  that  the  bulls  don't  want  the  stocks  they 
buy,  but  there  are  many  strong-boxes  still 
yearning  for  the  stocks  they  vomited  forth 
a  year  ago. 

Investors  in  neutral  nations  are  now  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  what  the  turning  of  the 
tide  against  the  Kaiser  means.  They  are  more 
and  more  anxious  to  put  their  money  on  the 
"winning  horse."  Many  of  them  have  grown 
rich  by  trading  with  our  enemies.  Where, 
they  may  well  ask,  could  they  invest  this 
money  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  United 
Sta  5,  whose  prestige  has  been  emphasized  by 
the  brilliant  conduct  of  our  soldiers  and 
whose  financial  soundness  will  dominate  the 
money  marts  of  the  world  for  a  generation  at 
least. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  what  matters  the 
very  large  but  reasonable  taxation  that  will  be 
assessed  against  the  "excess  profits"  of  our 
corporations?  We  have  many  stocks  that 
have  piled  up  surplus  profits  in  a  few  years 
equal  to  their  market  prices.  And  some  cf 
them  are  paring  generous  dividend?  besides. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  stocks  could  not  for 
long  remain  apathetic  to  the  growing  strength 
of  this  situation.  And  the  rise  that  we  have 
seen  this  month  will  prove  small,  I  think,  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  that  will  have  appeared 
by  the  time  the  next  Liberty  Loan  has  been 
oversubscribed. 

It  h as  been  peculi arly  agreeabl e  to  the 
banking  fraternity  to  see  the  railroad  stocks 
take  on  new  life.  And  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve some  rails  will  vie  with  industrials  in 
their  stock  market  developments.  The  final 
adjustment  of  the  operating  contracts  with  the 
government  will  open  the  way  to  important 
matters  aside  from  dividend  actions.  We 
will  have  more  and  more  of  ''segregation" 
possibilities.  Among  the  coalers  this  situa- 
tion is  of  peculiar  significance.  We  will  hear 
much  of  this  probably  in  connection  with 
Pittsburgh  and  West  Virginia,  while  of  course 
the  perennial  Reading  "melon"  must  be  an- 
ticipated.— Town  Topics. 


The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  makes  a 
computation  that  after  four  years'  participa- 
tion in  the  war  value  of  annual  agricultural, 
produce  of  the  Dominion  has  risen  by  88  per 
cent,  or  from  $638,000,000  in  1914  to  $1,200,- 
000,000  in  1917;  products  of  mines  have  in- 
creased in  value  from  $129,000,000  to  $200,- 
000.000;  while  those  of  forest  and  fisheries 
have  been  maintained.  On  basis  of  this  in- 
creased production  there  has   been   a  marked 
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expansion  in  general  business,  as  shown  by 
the  following  comparisons :  Foreign  trade, 
from  $1,073,894,000  in  1914  to  $2,548,000,000 
in  1913  (.fiscal  years  ending  March  31st),  an 
increase  of  $1,474,106,000,  or  137.2  per  cent.; 
gross  railway  earnings,  from  $179,280,997  in 
1914  to  $256,089,049  in  1917  (calendar  years), 
an  increase  of  $76,808,052,  or  42.8  per  cent. ; 
Dominion  government  revenue,  from  $163,- 
174,395  in  1914  to  $252,372,508  in  191S  (fiscal 
years  ending  March  31st),  an  increase  of  $89,- 
198. 113,  or  54.7  per  cent. ;  chartered  bank 
assets,  from  $1,555,676,395  in  1914  to  $2,325.- 
163,627  in  1918  (average  in  1914  compared 
with  June,  1918),  an  increase  of  $767,487,232, 
or  49.4  per  cent. ;  chartered  bank  deposits  by 
the  public,  from  $1,002,830,595  in  1914  to 
$1,515,261,634  in  1918  (average  in  1914  com- 
pared with  June,  1918),  an  increase  of  $512,- 
431,039,  or  51.1  per  cent. ;  bank  clearings, 
from  $7,909,212,098  in  1914  to  $12,536,407,- 
107  in  1917  (calendar  years),  an  increase  of 
$4,627,195,009,   or    5S.5    per   cent. 


Stephens  &  Co.,  investment  securities,  are 
now  offering  the  public  preferred  stock  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Shipbuilding  Company.  This  is 
a  timely  investment,  as  shipbuilding  promises 
to  be  the  great  business  of  the  country  for 
many  years  after  the  war.  Detailed  circulars 
will  be  furnished  upon  request. 


The  following  dispatch  describing  New 
York  money  market  conditions  has  been  re- 
ceived over  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.'s  private 
wire ; 

"Recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities in  curtailing  any  possible  expansion 
of  call  loans  on  stock  exchange  collateral  has 
influenced  a  quiet  but  firm  money  market. 
No  credit  is  to  be  extended  further  than  al- 
ready in  use, 

"Under  present  conditions  the  time  money 
market  is  deadlocked.  There  is  no  new 
money  lending  and  outstanding  obligations 
are  being  paid  at  maturity.  It  is  understood 
that  the  unmatured  time  loans  on  stock  ex- 
change collateral  are  exceptionally  small. 

"Brokers  naturally  do  not  look  for  any  im- 
provement in  the  time  money  situation  in  the 
immediate  future.  Borrowers  continue  to  bid 
6  per  cent,  for  loans  of  all  dates  on  half  and 
half  collateral  and  6J-2  per  cent,  for  loans  on 
all  industrials."         . 

Cyrus  Peirce  &  Co.  are  offering  $256,000 
Palo  Verde  Joint  Levee  District  6%  per  cent, 
bonds  ( Riverside  and  Imperial  counties), 
dated  May  1,  1918,  and  due  serially  May  1, 
1919  to  1958  inclusively.  Interest  payable 
semi-annually.  May  1st  and  November. 
Tax  exempt  in  California  and  exempt  fron 
all  Federal  income  taxation  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  state,  county,  school,  and  district  city 
bonds.  The  area  of  the  district  is  approxi- 
mately 93.000  acres,  of  which  32,000  acres  are 
now    under   intensive   cultivation. 
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LOANS  of  small 
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the  basis  or  char- 
acter and  earning 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  BATTLE. 

A  Sergeant's   Account    of  How   He  "Went    Into  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne. 

It  was  late  Wednesday,  just  before  sun- 
down, that  we  knew  we  were  going  into  an 
attack.  .  .  .  We  were  going  along  roads  we 
didn't  know  through  a  countryside  we'd  never 
seen  before.  The  boys  were  all  singing  and 
kidding  because  they  thought,  most  of  them, 
.  that  they  were  going  into  a  rest  area.  They 
wanted  to  do  nothing  in  the  world  except 
sleep  for  about  a  week.  Lord  knows,  they'd 
earned   it. 

We  had  traveled  all  that  night  and  a!!  the 
next  day  before  we  ran  into  some  Frenchies, 
who  fell  on  our  necks.  They  told  us  there 
was  to  be  a  big  advance  the  next  morning  and 
that  we  were  going  in,  too.  They  told  us  it 
was  to  be  an  advance  on  a  fifty-kilometre 
front  all. the  ways  from  Soissons  to  Chateau 
Thierry. 

We  laughed  at  those  wild  prophets,  but  a 
little  further  on  we  saw  a  lot  of  French 
tanks  trundling  ahead  as  if  they  meant  busi- 
ness. You  should  have  heard  the  roar  at  the 
sight  of  them.  You  could  hear  the  bunch 
passing  the  word  along. 

"Oh,  hell,  there's  going  to  be  another 
party." 

I  don't  think  I  can  ever  tell  you  what  Ihe 
roads  were  like  that  Wednesday  night.  It 
seemed  to  us  as  if  all  the  soldiers  from  all 
the  nations  in  the  world  were  moving,  moving, 
moving — somewhere.  French  lancers,  French 
of  many  a  uniform,  jasbos  and  doughboys, 
doughboys,  doughboys — horses  snorting,  driv- 
ers coaxing,  cursing,  doughboys  laughing — 
tanks,  ammunition  trains,  ambulances,  supply 
trains,  mules,  horses,  water  carts,  wheels, 
wheels,  wheels,  guns,  guns,  guns — all  creeping 
along  in  the  mud  and  the  dark  and  the  rain 
— all  creeping  over  little,  rotten,  twisting 
country  roads  that  climbed  hills  and  dipped 
down  into  valleys,  roads  all  cut  up  by  shell- 
fire,  roads  that  hadn't  been  mended  since  Joan 
of  Arc  advanced   along  them. 

There  never  was  such  a  jam  since  the  world 
began — all  in  darkness  so  black  you  couldn't 
see  your  hand  in  front  of  your  face.  We 
could  hear,  we  could  feel  the  nightmare  con- 
fusion. We  couldn't  see  it  except  when  a 
flare  of  lightning  lighted  up  the  whole  country 
just  for  a  second  and  then  went  out  and  left 
the  blackness  blacker  than  ever.  ...  It 
must  have  been  about  midnight  when  the  or- 
der came  to  chuck  everything,  even  our  light 
packs,  and  start  on.  That  shows  what  a  hurry 
we   were  in. 

I  don't  remember  much  about  that  part,  we 
were  so  tired.  There's  no  way  I  can  tell 
you  how  tired  we  were.  I  saw  one  lieutenant, 
game  as  he  could  be,  stumble  and  sink  down 
three   times   before   they   finally   laid   him    out 


on  the  side  of  the  road.  Just  exhaustion, 
that's  all.  I  could  see  the  major  himself — he 
was  wounded  afterwards — standing  in  the 
ditch  by  the  road  passing  out  ammunition  with 
his  own  hands.  There's  a  prince  for  you — 
that  major. 

I  remember  we  marched  along  the  roads 
in  darkness  and  wondered  when  the  artillery 
preparation  would  begin.  We  knew  the  guns 
were  on  hand  because  we  could  see  them, 
big  guns,  powerful,  silent,  and  waiting.  We 
never  guessed  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
artillery  preparation  at  all.  A  little  later  we 
met  the  French  guides  waiting  there  to  lead 
us  to  our  positions. 

I  was  with  the  captain,  and  was  supposed 
to  keep  in  touch  with  him  from  then  on. 
Dawn  was  just  beginning  when  we  came  out 
of  the  last  ravine  and  deployed  along  a  wheal 
field. 

We  had  studied  the  maps  as  best  we  could  by 
candle  light.  If  we  could  only  have  had  eight 
hours  for  a  little  breathing  spell  and  a  chance 
to  study  the  maps  and  the  country  ahead  of 
us !  But  surprise  was  the  game,  and  when 
that's  your  game,  there's  no  time  to  lose,  no 
time  to  put  things  in  order,  no  time  for  any- 
thing at  all. 

Zero  was  4.35.  The  captain  looked  at  his 
watch  when  he  got  in  line.  It  was  4:25.  We 
had  ten  minutes.  All  along  the  line  as  far 
as  you  could  see  the  Germans  were  signaling 
for  artillery,  blue  flares  and  white  and  pink. 
It  stretched  away  so  far  I  knew  that  those 
Frenchies  had  been  right.  It  must  be  a  big 
advance,  an  advance  all  along  the  line. 

All  along  our  platoon  you  could  hear  the 
bunch  chuckling  and  whispering  and  getting 
set-— and  some  of  them  were  singing  ever  so 
softly.  I  remember  hearing  "Fair  Harvard." 
Yes,  and  "Old  Nassau."  And  a  lieutenant 
was  humming  "My  Little   Girl." 

Then,  at  4:30  sharp,  the  barrage  opened. 
From  the  sound  of  it,  I  think  all  the  guns, 
big  and  little,  French  and  American,  from 
Soissons  to  Chateau  Thierry,  went  off  in  the 
same  moment.  They  told  me  since  that  that 
is  just  what  happened,  all  the  watches  were 
synchronized. 

These  gun  spoke  as  if  a  single  hand  had 
fired  a  single  gun — the  biggest  gun  the  world 
had  ever  known.  I  have  been  under  the  guns 
or  within  sight  of  them  every  day  and  every 
nigbt  since  March — or  pretty  nearly.  I 
thought  I  knew  what  gunfire  was,  but  I  never 
knew  real  gunfire  before. 

It  was  4:34.  I  could  see  the  captain  cross- 
ing himself  and  saying  a  little  prayer  to  him- 
self. Come  to  think  of  it,  he  wasn't  a  Catho- 
lic, as  far  as  I  know.  But  it  doesn't  matter. 
I  suppose  we  all  crossed  ourselves — mentally. 
And  then  4  :35  !  Zero  !  The  time  to  begin  ! 
And  we  began. 

Oh,  boy,  you  should  have  seen  the  way  that 
platoon  went  over  the  top — as  pretty  a  line  as 
ever  you  saw.  I  could  hear  the  sergeant 
swearing  like  a  demon  at  them.  "Right  dress, 
there,  you  dirty,  lousy  doughboys  ;  right  dress, 
or  I'll  drill  your  damned  feet  off  when  I  get 
you  back  in  camp  !     Right  dress  !" 

And  so  we  went,  with  a  rolling  barrage  to 
clear  the  path. 

I  don't  know  much  what  happened  next,  ex- 
cept the  rush,  and  only  Germans  hiding  in 
dug-outs,  Germans  at  machine  guns  trying  to 
stop  us. 

A  ravine  was  our  first  objective,  and  we 
landed  there  breathless  and  not  much  the 
worse  for  wear.  A  moment  later  and  I  could 
hear  the  colonel's  voice  behind  us :  "Is  this 
Company  K?  Good  work — great  work — keep 
it  up  !" 

We  kept  it  up — ten  kilometres  before  mid- 
night. Maybe  it  was  12.  Things  aren't  very 
clear  in  my  mind — the  order  of  things.  You 
must  remember  we  had  already  been  two 
nights  without  sleep  and  almost  without  food 
and  water.     . 

It  couldn't  have  been  much  after  6  when 
I  got  my  first  prisoners — four  of  them  lying 
limp  on  a  pile  of  wire,  playing  'possum.  I 
just    tapped    one    of    them    on    the    shoulder. 


And    they    came — like 
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"Come    on.    Heir 
lambs. 

Once,  when  an  open  wheat  field  was  so 
crowded  with  our  bunch  that  you  couldn't  see 
the  wheat,  the  Boche  planes  came  after  us — 
came  eighteen  strong,  I  think,  and  shot  us 
up  pretty  badly.     .     .     . 

That  night  there  was  gas  in  a  town  we  took, 
and  that  meant  plenty  of  work  and  some 
waste  hours  spent  in  the  masks.  It  was 
the  next  morning,  Friday  morning,  that  we 
captured  the  major-general.  They  say  that's 
what  he  was.     I  don't  know  myself.    .     .     . 

It  was  that  day,  Friday,  that  we  passed  the 
German  aviation  field  with  the  hangars  all  I 
burned  in  the  wake  of  their  retreat.  It  was  | 
that  afternoon,  in  a  little  town  ten  kilometres 
from  where  we'd  started,  that  a  stray  German 
shell  caught  a  group  of  us  standing  in  the 
little   court. 

It  was  about  4  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
officers  and  men  of  several  outfits  had  come 
together  to  hold  a  hurried  council.  Some  of 
us — fifteen,  I  think — were  killed  outright. 
Some  of  us  were  wounded,  badly  wounded. 
Some  of  us  were  merely  knocked  flat.  I  was 
merely   knocked   flat. 

But  the  major  was  hurt  and  the  captain — 
my  captain,  and  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever 
walked — they  killed  him.  He  didn't  suffer,  I 
think.  He  was  conscious  only  a  minute  be- 
fore he  died.  But  he  knew  me.  "Good-by, 
Jack,"  he  said — just  that — and  died,  with  me 
bending  over  him.  He  had  been  a  wonderful 
friend  to  me. 

We  didn't  have  much  time  to  think  about 
it — those  of  us  who  weren't  hurt — for  there 
were  plenty  who  were,  and  they  had  to  be 
carried  away  and  patched  up.  You  can  guess 
how  dazed  and  how  rushed  we  were. 

The  doctor  at  the  first  aid  station  thought 
I  was  wounded,  and  it  was  not  until  then  that 
I  found  there  was  blood  splashed  all  over  my 
face — the  blood  of  my  friends.  Yet  there 
was  one  little  thing  that  happened  that  I 
noticed  under  all  the  stress.  It  sticks  in  mj 
mind  now. 

Up  on  the  roof  of  a  little  building  facing 
on  that  court  a  Signal  Corps  private  was 
stringing  a  wire,  and  a  pal  of  his  was  feeding 
him  the  wire  from  the  ground  below.  When 
the  shell  fell  it  knocked  the  ground  man 
against  the  wall,  but  part  of  it  struck  the  one 
on  the  roof  with  such  force  that  it  knocked 
off  the  back  of  his  steel  hat — split  it  clean 
and  knocked  it  off.  He  himself  wasn't  hurt. 
He  was  merely  dazed. 

Three  minutes  later  I  saw  him  still  sitting 
on  the  roof  holding  the  end  of  the  broken 
wire  in  his  hand.  "Well,"  he  called  down  to 
his  side-kick.  "I  guess  we'd  better  splice  this 
wire."     And  he  went  on  with  his  work. 

By  this  time  our  platoon  was  scattered 
pretty  much  over  France.  The  lieutenant 
was  gone  and  I  had  no  captain  to  work  for. 
There  were  so  many  strays  about  that  we  de- 
cided to  form  a  platoon,  and  I  took  command 
of  the  queerest  bunch  of  soldiers  you  ever  saw 
— doughboys  from  several  regiments,  some 
French  lancers  who  had  lost  their  horses,  and 
other  soldiers  in  blue  who  seem  to  like  the 
Yanks  and  like  to  work  with  them. — Stars 
and   Stripes    (France). 


blind  and  hairless  and  their  beaks  are  very 
short.  These  curious  animals  live  on  insects, 
small  crustaceans,  and  worms. 


At  a  Liverpool  police  court  a  defendant  was 
named  Bishop,  the  detective  who  arrested  him 
Parsons,  the  magistrate  Deacon,  and  the  act- 
ing clerk  Dean. 


Origin  of  Music  of  *  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
A  writer  of  the  Westminster  Gazette,  after 
listening  to  the  American  national  anthem  on 
the  brilliant  summer  morning  of  Independ- 
ence Day,  recalled  the  origin  of  the  melody  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  particular 
band  which  he  heard  was  playing  at  the  Eagle 
Hut  in  Aldwych,  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
tune's  birthplace.  Among  the  many  clubs  of 
the  eighteenth  century  there  existed  one  of 
the  name  of  the  Anacreontic  Club,  which  met 
weekly  in  the  Strand  Tavern.  Its  meetings 
were  always  opened  by  the  singing  of  an  ode, 
"Anacreon  in  Heaven,"  especially  composed 
for  the  club,  the  melody  of  which  Francis 
Scott  Key  borrowed  as  a  musical  vehicle  for 
the  patriotic  song  which  he  was  inspired  to 
write  during  the  troubles  of  1814.  For  over 
a  century  Key's  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
has  been  the  American  national  anthem,  and 
by  its  means,  adds  the  writer  in  the  Gazette, 
the  music  of  the  "anthem"  of  the  Strand 
convivial  club  has  achieved  a  popularity  its 
forgotten  author  little  anticipated. 


An  Egg-Laying  Mammal. 
There  is  a  species  of  mammal  the  females 
of  which  lay  eggs,  from  which  the  young  are 
hatched  like  the  young  of  birds.  The  echidna, 
for  that  is  the  name  of  this  creature,  is  per- 
haps the  lowest  order  of  mammals  and  rep- 
tiles. Recently  five  of  these  little  beasts 
were  brought  to  this  country  from  Tasmania. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  a  baby  porcupine, 
are  covered  with  strong  spines  set  thickly 
over  their  skins,  and  by  way  of  a  nose  they 
have  a  slender  and  narrow  beak  of  while 
horn.  The  echidna  has  very  long,  sharp  claws 
with  which  it  digs  a  deep  burrow.  In  this 
burrow  it  builds  a  nest  for  its  young  and 
deposits  one  or  two  eg«s.  which  are  inclosed 
in  a  strong,  flexible  shell  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length  by  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     When  first  hatched  the  young  are 
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"The  First  Shot  for  Liberty" 

By  Corporal  Osborne  De  Yarila 

From  Pershing's  first  Expeditionary 
Force,  the  American  lad  who  fired 
the  first  shot  of  the  American  Army. 

$1.25  net 

"Ambulancing  on  the  French  Front" 

By  Edward  R.  Coyle 

$1.35  net 


story  is  one  of  reminiscences  and  the  narra- 
tion of  them  is  quite  delightful 

The  Blue  Tats  is  the  Sierras.  By  "Helen 
Ellsworth."  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.25. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


On  Furlough. 

Perhaps  this  can  hardly  be  called  a  war 
novel,  although  it  has  the  war  for  a  back- 
ground. Into  a  tranquil  Eastern  village  comes 
Lieutenant  Wrexham,  a  British  guardsman  in- 
valided from  the  front.  The  lieutenant  pos- 
sesses that  curious  combination  of  self-depre- 
ciation and  wiltuJ  selfishness  associated  with 
a  certain  sort  of  British  aristocrat.  For  a 
time  we  wonder  if  he  is  a  coward,  but  we  dis- 
cover that  he  is  not.  The  tradition  of  his 
caste  is  his  moral  law,  and  the  only  one  he 
knows,  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  a 
somewhat  rocky  past  he  is  rather  proud  of  it. 

But  when  Molly  Hunter  appears  on  the 
scene  the  lieutenant  begins  to  experience 
some  searchings  of  conscience.  He  has  never 
before  met  that  sort  of  girl.  Molly  is  pretty, 
clever,  and  with  a  rigid  and  instinctive  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  Women,  from  the  lieu- 
tenant's point  of  view,  are  legitimate  objects 
of  chase,  but  here  is  a  woman  whose  purity 
of  mind  eludes  him.  Eventually  he  falls  in 
love  with  her  and  is  even  prepared  to  incur 
his  mother's  wrath  and  the  damage  to  his 
financial  and  other  prospects.  Lieutenant 
Wrexham  is  evidently  on  the  high  road  to 
reform,  although  he  has  his  own  quite  frank 
doubts  as  to  its  stability.  And  then,  of 
course,  Molly  falls  in  love  with  him,  but  with 
all  the  secret  terrors  with  which  a  lamb  would 
fall  in  love  with  a  wolf. 

There  are  other  characters  in  the  story, 
many  of  them,  and  if  they  are  not  very  dis- 
tinctive, at  least  they  are  well  and  cleverly 
drawn.  The  author  may  be  commended  for 
a  carefully  written  and  well-rounded  novel 
and  one  that  leaves  us  with  a  sense  or  ex- 
pectancy, or  rather  uncertainty,  that  suggests 
the  propriety  of  a  sequel. 

_  On    Furlough.      By    Florence    Olmstead.      Sew 
York:   Charles  Scribners    Sons;   $1.50. 


To  Bagdad  with  the  British. 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Clark  of  Princeton  Uni-. 
versity  went  to  Mesopotamia  in  the  service 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  accompanied  the 
British  army  to  Bagdad,  and  witnessed  most 
of  the  engagements  which  culminated  in  the 
capture  of  the  city  and  the  building  of  a 
human  dam  against  the  flood  of  Germanism 
which  had  marked  Asia  Minor  as  the  high- 
road to  the  conquest  of  India,  Egypt,  and 
Africa.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Aviation  Corps,  and  if  he  can  fly  as 
well  as  he  can  write,  as  doubtless  he  can.  we 
are  likely  to  hear  of  his  achievements  on  the 
western  as  well  as  the  eastern  field- 
Mr.  Clark  gives  us  an  admirable  narrative 
without  any  wanderings  into  the  field  of  con- 
jecture and  inference.  He  tells  us  what  he 
saw,  and  he  knows  how  to  select  wisely  from 
the  mass  of  experiences  that  must  be  at  his 
command.  With  the  aid  of  his  book,  with  its 
maps  and  illustrations,  we  are  able  not  only 
to  trace  the  course  of  the  campaign,  but  partly 
to  visualize  its  conditions  and  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  its  fighters.  The  Meso- 
potamia campaign  has  not  yet  received  the  at- 
tention that  it  deserves.  It  has  been  partly 
obscured  by  the  more  spectacular  struggle  in 
the  west,  but  its  vital  import  will  eventually 
be  recognized,  and  we  shall  then  be  glad  to 
turn  to  Mr.  Clark's  book  for  an  account  that 
seems  to  be  accurate  and  that  is  incontestably 
well  written  and  vivid. 

To  Bagdad  with  the  British-     By  Arthur  Tu- 
lotson  Clark.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


For  Young  People. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  book  by  so 
well  known  a  Californian  as  Mrs.  Mauritz  van 
Loben  Sels,  whose  husband  is  the  owner  of 
the  famous  Vorden  Ranch  on  the  Sacramento 
Rn  er.  Mrs.  van  Loben  Sels  relates  the  ad- 
vc  rtures  of  a  family  of  young  folks  in  the 
S:  :rra  Mountains   near   Lake   Tahoe.     There 

e  horseback  rides,  fishing  excursions,  and 
:.cmps,  and  of  course  the  children  have  to 
get  lost  and  be  found  again.     Evidently  the 


A  Spanish  War  Novel. 
If  this  novel  is  popular  in  Spain  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Spanish  people  are  not  so  pro- 
German  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe.  In 
any  case  it  may  be  said  that  no  more  powerful 
picture  has  been  painted  of  the  German  in- 
vasion of  France  nor  one  more  likely  to 
arouse  a  hatred  of  the  invader. 

The  story  begins,  in  a  sense,  in  the  middle, 
which  is  really  the  right  place.  A  young  Ar- 
gentinan  is  in  Paris  with  his  sweetheart. 
Then  we  are  told  of  the  arrival  in  Argentina 
of  his  French  father  some  fifty  years  earlier, 
of  the  great  fortune  that  he  wins  there,  and 
of  his  marriage  to  a  native  girl.  Eventually 
he  returns  to  France  with  his  son  and  his 
wealth  and  lives  in  prodigal  luxury,  his 
only  sorrow  being  the  worthlessness  of  the 
boy,  whose  art  is  no  more  than  an  excuse  for 
idleness  and  dissipation.  Then  comes  the 
war  and  the  old  father  remembers  that  he  is. 
after  all,  a  Frenchman,  and  that  after  his  long 
life  abroad  he  can  do  nothing  for  his  country 
in  her  dire  distress.  But  solace  comes  to  him. 
The  call  of  the  blood  is  heard  also  by  the  son, 
who  enlists  and  plays  the  game  worthily. 
The  father  has  bought  a  house  on  the  Marne 
and  we  have  an  amazing  description  of  the  Ger- 
man advance  and  retreat,  a  description  that 
could  not  be  more  vivid  if  the  author  him- 
self had  witnessed  the  scenes  that  he  depicts. 
And  by  way  of  contrast  we  have  the  German 
cousins  of  the  Argentinans.  a  contrast,  it  may 
be  said,  of  which  the  author  takes  the  fullest 
advantage. 

The  story  is  in  every  way  an  admirable 
one,  and  one  that  displays  to  the  full  the  au- 
thors power  of  composite  vision,  of  charac- 
terization, and  of  description.  We  are  be- 
ginning to  know  more  of  contemporary  Span- 
ish writers,  and  it  is  well  that  we  should  have 
such  fine  examples  of  their  work  as  this 
notable  novel  by  Ibanez.  Nor  should  there  be 
a  neglect  to  praise  the  translation  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Brewster  Jordan. 

The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.  By 
Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.;   $1.90. 


The  Fabric  of  Dreams. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  serious  study  of  dreams.  Today  it  is 
something  of  a  favorite  with  philosophers 
and  psychologists.  Henri  Bergson  has  writ- 
ten on  the  subject.  The  late  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg  gave  it  much  attention.  So  did  Mr. 
Henry  Holt,  and  other  writers  and  re- 
searchers too  numerous  to  mention.  But 
nearly  all  these  writings  have  one  common 
defect.  They  give  the  impression  that  the 
making  of  the  theory  preceded  the  collection 
of  the  facts,  and  that  inconvenient  facts  have 
been  ignored  or  summarily  rejected.  They 
are  special  pleas  rather  than  impartial  argu- 
ments from  the  evidence.  Most  of  us  have 
had  dreams  that  negative  one  or  other  of 
the  theories  advanced  with  such  earnestness 
and  learning.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  great 
Freudian  school  with  its  search  of  the  dream 
world  for  the  cause  of  nervous  disease. 

But  Katherine  Taylor  Craig  has  no  favored 
theory.  She  espouses  no  particular  school. 
She  contents  herself  with  a  collection  of 
facts  and  leaves  the  reader  to  manufacture 
his  theories  for  himself.  And  what  a  collec- 
tion of  facts  it  is.  Every  page  of  history  has 
been  ransacked  by  this  indefatigable  worker, 
every  opinion  ever  expressed  is  here  to  be 
found.  But  theory  is  not  neglected.  Everv 
school  of  dream  interpretation  finds  here  its 
expression,  and  a  wholly  impartial  one.  We 
may  wander  over  the  field  and  take  our 
choice,  unless  we  are  haply  too  bewildered 
by  the  rival  expounders  to  adopt  a  school  or 
a  philosophy  from  the  array  submitted  to  us. 
But  here  at  least  is  the  material,  and  it  may 
at  least  be  said  that  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
collection  ever  submitted  to  a  dreaming  world. 

The  Fabric  of  Dreams.  Bv  Katherine  Taylor 
Craag.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Attack. 
Those  who  are  following  with  breathless 
attention  the  progress  of  the  second  battle  of 
the  Somme  should  find  a  peculiar  interest  in 
this  brief  sketch  of  the  attack  upon  Gomme- 
court  during  the  first  British  advance  over 
the  present  battlefield.  The  attack  began  on 
July  1,  1916,  and  it  was  the  opening  blow  of 
the  strugle  that  resulted  in  the  German  retreat 
to  the  Hindenburg  Line.  There  have  been 
several  descriptions  of  the  battle  as  a  whole, 
but  here  we  have  a  sort  of  miscroscopic 
glimpse  of  a  portion  of  it  as  it  disclosed  itself 
to  a  participant  Now  there  are  many  ways 
of  describing  a  battle,  and  some  of  them  un- 
fortunately are  bad  ways,  that  is  to  say  they 
are  without  perspective,  balance,  or  drama. 
But  here  we  have  something  that  is  quite  ex- 
ceptional. The  author  tells  us  what  he  saw 
from  hour  to  hour  until  he  received  the  wound 
that  for  him  was  the  end  of  the  battle,  and 
he  tells  it  to  us  with  an  energy  that  is  beyond 


praise.  Mr.  Masefield  tells  us  of  this  book 
that  "no  better  account  has  been  written  in 
England  since  the  war  began,"  and  not  only 
are  we  willing  to  accept  Mr.  Masefield's  ver- 
dict, but  also  to  give  it  our  emphatic  confirma- 
tion. 

Attack.     By  Edward  Liveing.     New  York:   The 
Macmillan  Company;  75  cents. 


Social  Antagonisms. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  professor  of 
agriculture  should  not  write  on  social  philoso- 
phy if  he  can  but  be  persuaded  to  keep  the 
turnips  out  of  his  thoughts  and  out  of  his 
writings.  Here  we  have  a  volume  on  the  an- 
tagonisms, disagreements,  and  enmities  in- 
duced by  the  failure  of  the  individual  to 
understand  himself  and  others.  We  are  asked 
to  look  facts  fairly  in  the  face,  to  eschew 
prejudices,  to  open  our  minds  to  actual  con- 
ditions. That,  of  course,  is  good,  but  when 
the  author  begins  to  tell  us  the  nature  of  facts 
we  decline  to  believe  that  there  are  no  other 
facts    than    turnips. 

Do  not  teach  myths  and  fairy  tales  to  a 
child,  says  the  author.  Do  not  tell  it  of 
Orpheus  and  his  lute,  and  of  how  the  trees 
tore  themselves  up  by  the  roots  when  Orpheus 
played.  Show  it  how  trees  can  be  torn  out 
by  machinery  or  by  a  tornado.  That  will  be 
just  as  good.  The  mind  of  the  girl  allowed 
to  read  Cinderella  will  be  filled  with  romance. 
Let  her  read  about  turnips.  Myths  belong  to 
the  "primitive  mind."  The  author  has  many 
good  ideas.  It  is  a  pity  he  should  mingle 
them  with  nonsense  of  this  sort 

l  Antagonisms.  By  Arland  D.  Weeks. 
The  National  Social  Science  Series.  Chicago:  A. 
C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   60  cents. 


Illusions  and  Realities. 
Mr.  Francis  Grierson  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  essayist  when  he  wrote  "The  In- 
vincible Alliance,"  and  that  reputation  will 
certainly  not  suffer  from  his  latest  volume. 
He  has  the  secret  of  the  short  and  pregnant 
sentence,  and,  moreover,  he  has  something 
definite  to  say,  which  so  many  essayists  have 
not.  Particularly  pleasing  is  the  touch  of 
mysticism  associated  with  Mr.  Grier  son's 
writings.  The  war  means  a  great  deal  nation- 
ally, but  it  means  much  more  individually. 
It  is  a  summons  to  the  world  to  set  its  house 
in  order,  not  by  laws,  but  by  a  shifting  of  the 
centre  of  gravity-  in  human  thought,  by  the 
destruction  of  Prussianism,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  Prin- 
ciple must  govern,  and  not  personality.  The 
world  must  adopt  an  unwritten  code  of  man- 
ners. It  must  contrive  to  get  itself  anchored 
to  an  ideal,  and  the  attainment  of  that  ideal 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  individual  conscience. 
Mr.  Grierson  manages  somehow  to  raise  his 
reader  above  the  plane  of  common  things. 
It  is  a  distinctive  and  an  enviable  capacity. 

Illusions  axd  Realities  of  the  War.  By 
Francis  Grierson.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

Karma. 
It  is  strange  that  the  ancient  belief  in 
metempsychosis  has  not  been  more  freely 
used  by  novelists  and  dramatists.  Marie  Co- 
relli  was  alive  to  its  possibilities  and  Mr. 
Algernon  Blackwood  has  written  more  than 
one  story  revolving  around  that  theme.  In 
collaboration  with  Violet  Pearn  he  now  gives 
us  a  drama  of  metempsychosis,  or  reincarna- 
tion, as  he  prefers  to  call  it.  It  is  intended 
to  trace  the  career  of  a  husband  and  wife 
through  four  earth  lives  and  to  show  the  per- 
sistence of  certain  tendencies  under  varying 
conditions  of  time  and  place  untii  they  are 
finally  adjusted  by  a  recognition  of  mutual 
rights.  The  prologue  and  the  epilogue  are 
concerned  with  the  present  day.  Act  I  is 
placed  in  Egypt  2000  B.  C,  Act  II  in  Greece 
325  B.  C,  and  Act  III  in  Italy  in  the  Italy  of 
the  fif tenth  century*-  The  authors  evidently 
write  from  conviction  which  gives  an  air  of 
verisimilitude  to  their  play,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  its  central  idea  is  certainly  one  to  cap- 
ture the  imagination. 

Kasma._  By  Algernon  Blackwood  and  Violet 
Pearn.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A  British  army  identification  tag,  bearing 
the  letters,  RAMC,  and  the  number  31,540,  is 
the  only  clue  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  have 
to  the  identity  of  the  author  of  "Fields  and 
Battlefields,"  which  they  announce  for  imme- 
diate publication. 

Alfred  A.  Knopf  has  recently  had  two  let- 
ters from  Prince  Kropotkin,  the  well-known 
Russian  anarchist  revolutionist,  and  author. 
Both  came  from  Moscow.  The  first  was  ad- 
dressed direct,  and  while  written  and  dis- 
patched from  Russia  in  October  only  reached 
New  York  in  the  middle  of  March.  The  sec- 
ond letter  was  written  in  Moscow  on  Decem- 
ber 31st  and  reached  New  York  April  24th. 

A  frequent  feature  of  the  critical  comment 
upon  Captain  Charles  G.  Norris'  new  novel, 
"Salt;  or.  The  Education  of  Griffith  Adams." 
recently  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  is 
the  comparison  with  the  work  of  his  famous 
brother,  Frank  Norris,  whose  -untimely  death 
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Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderfal  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  ns  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  lands 
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has  long  been  mourned  as  a  serious  blow  to 
American  literature.  The  most  interesting 
thing  about  these  comparisons  is  that  they 
are  always  favorable  to  the  work  of  the  sur- 
viving brother  and  find  it  in  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  fiction  of  the  author  of 
"McTcague."  "The  Wheat  Pit,**  and  "The 
Octopus." 

Tanks  are  becoming  as  numerous  as  air- 
planes, but  outside  the  war  zone  they  are  still 
new  enough  to  be  a  novelty  to  the  avcrag< 
citizen,  whose  interest  is  shown  by  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  Captain .  Richard  Haigh's 
"Life  in  a  Tank."  This  book,  which  recounts 
the  experiences  of  a  young  officer  who  volun- 
teered for  tank  service  in  the  early  days  of 
these  clumsy  but  terrible  machines,  is  an- 
nounced  by  the  publisher,  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  as  in  its  third  printing. 

Joseph  H.  Appel,  who  is  well  known  among 
advertising  men  as  the  manager  of  John 
Wanamaker's  advertising  department,  has 
written  a  book  entitled  "Living  the  Creative 
Life,"  which  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.  will 
publish  this  month. 


New  Books  Received. 
Letters      and      Leadership.       By      Van      Wvck 
Brooks.     New  York:   B.  W.  Huebsch;  $1. 
The  case  for  a  literary  renascence. 

Ireland.      Bv   Francis  Hackett,      New    York:    B. 
W.   Huebsch;   $2. 

A  study  in  nationalism. 

The    Tin-     Woodman     of     Oz.       By     L.     Frank 
Baum.      Chicago:    Reilly   &    Britton    Company. 
For  children. 

The    Ghost    Garden.      By    Amclie    Rives.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;   $1.50. 
A  noveL 

The    War    Eagle.      By    W.    J.    Dawson.      New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
A  record  of  the  first  year  of  the  war. 

Drums  Afar.      By  John   Murray   Gibbon.      New 
York:   John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
A  war  novel. 

A  Girl  Named  Mary.     By  Juliet  Wilbor  Tomp- 
kins.    Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Gentlemen   at   Arms.      Bv   "Centurion."     New 
York:    Doubleday,    Page   &    Co.;    $1.40. 
Tales  of  the  British  army  and  navy. 

Girls'-Nest.       By     Stella    G.     S.     Perry.       New 
York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;   $1.40. 
For  girls  from  nine  to  fourteen. 

Towards  Morxinc.     Bv  I.   A.   R.   Wylie.     New 

York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
The  making  of  a  German  soldier. 
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Stanford  Ave.   :    Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

SCHOOL    FOR   BOYS 

Twenty-Sixth  Year  Begins  Sept  22 
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DEANE  SCHOOL  SantaBarbara  :  Calif orni. 
An  Outdoor  School  for  Young  Boys.  Courses 
parallel  with  the  best  New  England  schools. 
Graduates  now  attending  Thachers*,  St.  Mark's, 
Milton,  St.  Paul's,  Andover,  Hill,  and  other  pre- 
paratory schools.  Climate  permits  continuous  out- 
door life  the  entire  year.  Modern  buildings,  sleep- 
ing-porches, and  forty-tbree-acre  campus.  Riding, 
camping,  and  all  forms  outdoor  life  encouraged. 
Catalogue  on  application. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping- Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.  For  catalogue  and  information, 
address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 
1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara,  CaL 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

An  Ambulance  in  France. 
Mr.  Julien  H.  Bryan  of  the  American  Field 
Ambulance  Service  tells  us  that  when  he  went 
to  France  it  was  with  the  object  of  seeing 
war  at  first  hand,  and  of  getting  some  excite- 
ment as  well  as  being  of  some  service.  With 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  war  he  was  not 
concerned,  since  the  President  had  said  that 
the  causes  of  the  war  were  obscure,  and  that 
the  war  did  not  concern  us.  This  was  the 
view  taken  at  the  time  by  most  Americans, 
and  perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  the  bonk 
from  the  larger  point  of  view  centres  around 
this  fact.  For  Mr.  Bryan  speedily  found  that 
this  was  not  a  struggle  of  commercial  rival- 
ries, but  of  an  eternal  right  against  a  colossal 
wrong.  He  became  one  at  heart  with  the 
people  whom  he  was  serving,  and  it  is  easy  in 
his  narrative  to  trace  the  changing  standpoint 
as  curiosity  gave  place  to  sympathy,  and  as 
he  threw  his  heart  as  well  as  his  mind  and 
body  into  the  great  cause  for  which  the  Allied 
armies  were  fighting. 

There  have  been  other  books  of  this  kind, 
although  very  few  that  contain  such  intelli- 
gent observation  combined  with  direct  and 
vivid  narrative.  The  author  saw  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting,  and  he  gives  us  his  diary 
practically  as  it  was  written  in  the  few  spare 
moments  that  he  could  spare  from  his  duties. 
The  many  admirable  illustrations  are  from  his 
own  photographs,  with  a  few  that  were  sup- 
plied by  comrades  and  friends. 

"Ambulance  464."  By  Julien  H.  Bryan.  New 
York:   The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.50. 


The 'War  Eagle. 
This  is,  one  of  the  now  numerous  stories 
depicting  the  gradual  change  of  public  opinion 
in  America  as  Germany's  war  aims  were 
recognized  as  directed  against  the  liberties 
of  the  world.  The  hero  is  George  Lucas,  a 
young  Canadian  novelist  resident  in  America, 
who  falls  in  love  with  Alice  Croxon  when 
she  is  poor  and  remains  in  love  with  her 
after  her  father  recovers  his  wealth.  Lucas 
hears  the  call  to  duty  clearly  enough,  but  he 
falls  under  the  spell  of  public  apathy  and  the 
double  persuasions  of  his  publisher  and  of 
Alice,  who  celebrates  her  wealth  in  the  man- 
ner customary  among  fashionable  young 
women  in  New  York.  The  slow  approach  of 
realization  is  well  depicted,  and  at  last  comes 
the  full  awakening  when  Alice's  father  goes  to 
his  death  on  the  Lusitania.  We  have  no  large 
measure  of  respect  for  any  of  the  principal 
characters  of  the  story,  but  they  are  certainly 
types  of  a  very  large  class  that  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  or  at  least  voiceless.  It  is  one  of  the 
saddening  inconsistencies  of  fate  that  those 
who  were  quick  to  respond  to  the  earliest 
summons  should  have  fallen  almost  to  a  man 
before  the  first  blast  of  the  war  flame,  while, 
the  reluctant  and  the  apathetic  should  step 
into  the  places  that  have  been  made  tolerable 
by  their  sacrifice. 

The    War    Eagle.      By    W.    J.    Dawson.      New 
York:    John   Lane   Company. 


Tenting  Tonight 

As  a  rule  we  show  considerable  agility  in 
steering  ourselves  away  from  the  vacation 
book,  but  not  when  it  is  written  by  Mrs. 
Rinehart.  In  this  instance  the  vacation  con- 
sisted of  a  journey  through  the  western  side 
of  Glacier  National  Park  in  northwestern 
Montana  to  the  Canadian  border,  thence  by 
rail  to  the  Chelan  country  in  northern  Wash- 
ington, and  across  the  Cascades  to  Puget 
Sound  with  a  pack  train.  It  was  an  ambitious 
programme,  but  it  was  triumphantly  accom- 
plished. 

We  may  say  frankly  that  we  are  not  much 
interested  in  the  details  of  the  itinerary.  The 
main  thing  is  that  Mrs.  Rinehart  should  go 
somewhere,  and  then  tell  us  all  about  it 
Mrs.  Rinehart  gives  the  impression  of  en- 
joying herself  more  than  any  human  being 
ever  enjoyed  herself  before,  and  always  in 
such  a  broad  and  human  way  that  her  en- 
joyment becomes  contagious.  Doubtless  she 
will  fully  appreciate  the  compliment  if  we 
may  say  respectfully  that  she  is  a  "good 
sport." 

Tenting  Tonight.  By  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart. 
With  illustrations.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;   $1.75. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  have  published  "Patriotic 
Pageants  of  Today,"  consisting  of  four  plays 
for  children,  in  which  the  Allied  nations  of 
the  world  bear  their  part  and  with  directions 
for  costumes,  setting,  and  music.  The  plays 
are  written  by  Josephine  Thorp  and  Rosa- 
mond Kimball. 

Boni  &  Liveright  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  "Great  Modern  French  Stories,"  de- 
scribed as  a  chronological  anthology,  compiled 
and  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Willard 
Huntington  Wright.  The  volume  contains 
twenty-two  of  the  most  celebrated  short 
stories  from  the  French,  with  an  admirable 
critical  survey  by  Mr.  Wright,  as  well  as 
biographies  and  a  bibliography. 

Alice    Brown    has    taken    high    rank    as    a 


writer  of  short  stories,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  this  collection  of  fourteen  in  attractive 
volume  form.  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
element  of  mysticism  in  the  short  story  is 
creeping  into  favor,  and  deservedly  so,  after  a 
period  of  ostracism.  No  one  handles  this 
difficult  theme  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
present  author,  particularly  commendable  be- 
ing the  stories  entitled  "The  Flying  Teuton," 
from  which  the  book  takes  its  name,  and 
"The  Island."  The  publisher  is  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Rouge  Bouquet. 
In  a  wood  they  call  the  Rouge  Bouquet 
There   is  a    new-made  grave  today. 
Built  by  never   a  spade   nor  pick 
Yet  covered  with   earth  ten  meters   thick. 
There    lie    many    fighting   men, 
Dead  in  their  youthful  prime,     - 
Never  to    laugh   nor  love  again 

Nor  taste  the  summertime. 
For  Death  came  flying  through  the  air 
And    stopped    his   flight    on    the   dugout    stair, 
Touched  his  prey  and  left  them  there, 

Clay   to   clay, 
He    hid   their   bodies   stealthily 
In  the  soil  of  the  land  they  fought  to  free 

And  fled  away. 
Now  over  the  grave  abrupt  and  clear 

Three    volleys    ring; 
And  perhaps  their  brave  young  spirits  hear 
The  bugles  sing: 

"Go   to  sleep! 
Go  to  sleep! 
Slumber  well  where  the  shell  screamed  and  fell. 
Let  your  rifles  rest  on  the  muddy  floor, 
You  will  not  need  them  any  more. 
Danger's  past; 
Now  at  last, 
Go    to    sleep!" 

There  is  on  earth  no  worthier  grave 
To  hold  the  bodies  of  the  brave 
Than  this  place  of  pain  and  pride 
Where  they  nobly  fought  and  nobly  died. 
Never  fear  but  in  the  skies 
Saints    and   angels   stand 
Smiling  with  their  holy  eyes 

On  the  new  come  band. 
St.  Michael's  sword  darts  through  the  air 
And  touches  the  aureole  on  his  hair 
As  he  sees  them  stand  saluting  there, 

His  stalwart   sons; 
And    Patrick,    Brigld,    Columkill 
Rejoice  that   in   veins   of   warriors   still 

The    Gael's   blood    runs. 
And   up  to  Heaven's  doorway   floats. 

From  the  wood  called  Rouge  Bouquet, 
A   delicate    cloud   of  buglenotes 
That  softly  say: 

"Farewell ! 
Farewell! 
Comrades  true,  born  anew,  peace  to  you! 
Your  souls  shall  be  where  the   heroes   are 
And  your  memory  shines  like  the  morning  star, 
Brave  and  dear, 
Shield  us  here. 
Farewell!" 
-Joyce  Kilmer  (killed  in  the  battle  on  the  Marne 
in  July   last),   in   Scribner's  Magazine. 


"What  Did  You  See  Out  There,  May  Lad? 
What  did  you  see  out  there,  my  lad, 

That  has  set  that  look  in  your  eyes? 
You   went  as  a  boy,  you   have  come  back  a  man, 
With    strange    new    depths    underneath   your    tan; 
What  was  it  you.  saw  out  there,  my  lad, 

That  set  such  deeps  in  your  eyes? 

"'Strange  things, — and  sad, — and  wonderful, — 

Thing   that  I  scarce  can  tell, — 
I  have  been  in  the  sweep  of  the  Reaper's  scythe, — 

With    God, — and   Christ, — and   hell. 

"I  have  seen  Christ  doing  Christly  deeds; 

I  have  seen  the  devil  at  play; 
I    have  grimped   to   the  sod   in  the  hand  of  God; 

I   have   seen  the   God-less  pray. 

"I    have   seen    Death   blast  out   suddenly 

From  a  clear  blue  summer  sky; 
I    have  slain  like    Cain  with   a  blazing  brain; 

I  have  heard   the  wounded  cry. 

"I    have   lain   alone  among  the  dead, 

With  no   hope  but  to  die; 
I    have   seen   them  killing  the  wounded   ones; 

I    have    seen    them    crucify. 

"I    have  seen  the  Devil  in  petticoats 

Wiling  the  souls  of  men; 
I    have  seen   great  sinners  do  great   deeds 

And   turn   to  their  sins  again. 

"I   have  sped  through  hells  of  fiery  hail, 

With    fell    red-fury    shod; 
I   have  heard   the  whisper  of  a  voice; 

I  have  looked  in  the  face  of  God." 

You've   a   right   to  your   deep,   high  look,   my   lad, 
You  have  met  God  in  the  ways; 
And  no  man  looks  into  His  face 
But  he  feels  it  all  his  days. 
You've  a   right  to  your  deep,   high   look,   my   lad, 

And  we  thank  Him  for  His  grace. 
— From    "The    Vision    Splendid,"    by    John    Oxen- 
ham.      Published    by     the    George    H.    Doran 
Company. 

«♦»- 

According  to  Lieutenant  Depret-Bixio  of 
the  French  army,  who  is  a  naturalist  as  well 
as  a  flying  man,  many  insects  follow  captive 
balloons  in  their  ascent.  He  has  seen  flies  go 
as  high  as  2790  feet,  after  which  they  die. 
Grasshoppers  cling  to  the  basket  of  the  balloon 
until  the  air  becomes  too  rarefied  for  them, 
when  they  let  go  and  fall.  He  says  the 
swallows  have  a  glorious  time  catching  these 
insects. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


The  New  Woman  of  France. 

The  war  has  given  France  a  new  woman, 
says  M.  Stephane  Lauzanne,  editor  of  he 
Matin,  a  Paris  newspaper  with  the  second 
largest  circulation  in  France.  M.  Lauzanne 
recently  made  a  tour  of  this  country,  and  his 
comment  in  regard  to  the  new  woman  of 
France  was  made  in  an  interview  written  by 
Zoe  Buckley  for  the  People's  Home  Journal. 

Before  the  war,  M.  Lauzanne  said,  the 
French  girl  might  work  in  a  department  store 
at  40  cents  a  day,  she  could  be  a  seamstress 
and  earn  even  less,  or  she  could  marry  the 
man  her  parents  selected  for  her.  But  now 
the  war  has  opened  vast  industrial  possibili- 
ties to  her.  From  40  cents  her  earning  ca- 
pacity has  jumped  to  $2  and  more  a  day. 

This  unprecedented  wealth,  according  to 
M.  Lauzanne,  led  the  French  girl  for  a  time 
into  an  orgy  of  shopping,  a  period  of  intoxi- 
cated reveling  in  the  dainty  luxuries  always 
hitherto  forbidden  her.  That  is  now  over, 
according  to  M.  Lauzanne,  who  says: 

"I  assure  you  that  the  new  woman  of 
France  has  not  permanently  lost  her  head. 
She  has  begun  to  think  with  it,  that  is  all. 
Our  people  are  by  nature  economical  and 
thrifty. 

"After  our  working  girl  had  her  little  fling 
— her  orgy  of  shopping — she  swung  back  again 


to  normal.  She  began  to  look  about  for  the 
best  way  of  saving  her  money.  Mind  you, 
she  lived  better,  had  better  clothes  and  food, 
but  she  started  a  bank  account.  I  will  give 
you  some  figures." 

The  figures,  when  produced,  demonstrated 
that,  whereas  a  bank  account  was  a  rare  thing 
with  Frenchwomen  before  the  war,  savings 
bank  deposits  for  France  had  shown  a  big 
increase  since  1914  largely  because  of  ac-* 
counts  opened  by  women  war  workers.  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  Frenchwomen  "will 
never  return  to  the  older  order  of  things. 
After  the  war  they  will  learn  stenography, 
bookkeeping,  architecture,  law,  medicine,  or 
newspaper   reporting." 

"I  have  been  editor  of  Le  Matin,"  says  M. 
Lauzanne,  "since  1901.  In  all  that  time  I 
have  had  but  one  woman  in  an  editorial  ca- 
pacity on  my  staff.  But,"  he  added  with  a 
wry  smile,  "perhaps  I  may  have  a  dozen  on 
my  staff  under  the  new  regime." 


A  pencil  factory  with  a  daily  output  of  one 
hundred  gross  has  been  started  in  Shanghai, 
China.  This  marks  the  establishment  of  a 
new  industry  in  the  country.  The  product 
compares  favorably  with  that  formerly  im- 
ported from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  may 
in  time  replace  all  foreign  makes. 


Only  America 

Can  Save 

Russia 

Expert's  Comprehensive  Study  of 
World's  Most  Puzzling  Situation. 


FRENCH  GENIUS  TRIUMPHS 

FRANK  H.  SIMONDS,  America's 
Great  War  Expert,  Shows  Wherein 
It  Outmatches  the  Hun. 


These  and  Many  Other  Exclusive  Features 
in  NEXT  SUNDAY'S 

§>att  Jtemraro  Qlljnmtrl? 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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'WHY  MARRY?" 


Why  indeed,  if  it  is  so  simple  not  to  as  it 
seemed  to  Helen  in  Jesse  Lynch  Williams' 
keen  and  sparkling  comedy  ?  Helen,  of 
course,  is  a  goose.  Any  woman  is  who 
calmly  proposes  to  imperil  her  future  life  by 
bucking  up  against  that  great  social  institu- 
tion, matrimony.  For  let  us  leave  out  the 
holy  part  of  it  altogether,  discussing  it  on 
strictly  utilitarian  lines.  Marriage  is  a  social 
institution  created  for  the  preservation  of  the 
family,  the  regulation  of  properties,  and, 
purely  incidentally  no  doubt,  it  serves  as  a 
sort  of  protectorate  over  women.  For  the 
protection  of  women  outside  of  it  who  be- 
have themselves  other  laws  and  conventions 
are  invoked,  but,  in  this  country  at  least,  the 
married  women  control  a  trust.  For  in  the 
United  States,  since  the  custom  of  easy  di- 
vorce is  freely  followed,  and  the  legalized 
custom  of  bestowing  alimony  exists,  the 
Helens  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  they 
tilt  a   lance   against  marriage. 

There  is  still  another  advantage  exists  in 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  matrimony. 
The  Jeans  are  not  obliged  to  marry  the  Rexes 
in  order  to  secure  support.  As  Helen  re- 
marked, it  is  getting  to  be  quite  the  thing 
for  the  daughter — perhaps  more  particularly 
the  sisters — of  the  very  rich  to  look  up  a  job. 
Good  old  United  States!  Our  intrepid  youth 
as  a  nation  causes  us  to  forge  blithely  ahead 
and  socially,  industrially,  matrimonially,  to  do 
as  we  please,  irrespective  of  the  practices  in 
other  countries.  Divorces  are  ugly  and  con- 
demnable  things  when  too  lightly  entered 
upon.  But  in  many  of  the  European  nations 
the  prejudice  against  justifiable  divorce  makes 
of  marriage  unbreakable  prison  bars. 

However,  one  need  not  take  ''Why  Marry  ?" 
too  seriously.  Since  the  recalcitrant  couple 
are  not  allowed  by  astute  and  quick-witted 
Uncle  Everett  to  carry  out  their  highly  ir- 
regular programme,  we  may  assume  that  the 
author  fully  recognizes  that  the  answer  to 
"Why  Marry?"  is,  "Because  the  woman  will 
get  it  in  the  neck  if  she  doesn't." 

The  theme  gives  Mr.  Williams  occasion  for 
endless  pointed  witticisms,  which  are  enjoyed 
by  the  audience — the  men  in  particular,  by 
the  way — with  all  that  gusto  which  usually 
hails  jibes  against  the  sacred  institution. 
For,  as  has  been  hinted,  there  is  an  incon- 
venient amount  of  human  nature  in  matri- 
mony. Although  for  that  matter,  marriage  or 
no  marriage,  as  all  the  rash  Helens  eventually 
find  to  their  cost,  if  they  carry  out  their  pro- 
gramme, it  projects  its  angles  into  irregular 
unions — after  the  first  glamour  wears  off — 
quite  as  persistently  as  it  does  into  marriage. 
What  the  Helens  never  realize — unless  they 
are  given  their  head — is  that  man  will  fre- 
quently stick  to  the  letter  of  matrimony  while 
going  back  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  on  the 
spirit. 

Helen's  relatives  were  very  a.nxious  to  se- 
cure for  her  that  future  protection  guaranteed 
by  the  average  husband's  respect  for  the  letter 
of  the  marital  law.  And  Helen,  disillusioned 
both  by  matrimonial  scalpers  and  by  matri- 
mony, was  trying  to  evade  and  defy  them. 
This  situation  and  its  outcome  makes  the 
play;  a  play  in  which  there  is  quite  a  Gallic 
amount  of  discussion ;  much  more  than  Amer- 
ican audiences,  with  their  preference  for  brisk- 
ness of  action,  in  general  will  tolerate.  But 
they  liked  it !  And  all  because  it  was  about 
the  sacred  but  irksome  institution  of  mar- 
riage. 

Another  noticeably  French  touch  in  the 
play  may  be  remarked  in  the  character  of 
Uncle  Everett.  Evidently  Mr.  Williams  ad- 
mires and  studies  French  drama.  Uncle 
Everett  is  the  "wise  guy"  of  the  play,  a 
humorous  sentimentalist;  just  the  thing  in 
Nat  Goodwin's  line.  The  popular  comedian 
played  the  part  of  the  wise  old  judge  delight- 
fully, and,  although  the  company  is  notably 
good,  one  could  but  remark  how  much  more 
penetrative  are  his  methods  than  those  of  the 
others  in  making  us  hear,  savor,  and  appre- 
ciate good  dialogue.  Quite  aside  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  already  firmly  fixed  in  popular 
favor,  and  that  the  audience  were  disposed 
to  be  a  little  hilarious  by  such  a  laughter- 
inducing  contiguity  as  that  of  Nat  Goodwin 
and  the.  subject  of  matrimony,  this  favorite  re- 
tailer r-f  mirth  made  a  particularly  successful 


hi 


Am    her  excellent   actor  in  the  company  is 
1  nmund   Breese  in  the  part  of  Brother 


John.  John  is  a  money-maker,  and  the  au- 
dience subscribed  with  warmth  to  Uncle 
Everett's  disgusted  comment  to  the  fussy,  hec- 
toring old  bungler :  "John,  you  can't  do  any- 
thing but  make  money!"  That  seemed  to  me 
one  of  the  neatest  sayings  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Breese  has  a  taxing  role,  which  keeps 
him  on  the  jump.  He  was  all  there,  a  brisk, 
quick-witted  player,  quick  and  expressive  in 
registering  changes  of  mood,  a  good  comedian 
without  over-unction  or  exaggeration,  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory  in  rounding  out  the 
character  in  accordance  with  the  author's  in- 
tentions. 

Mr.  Ernest  Lawford  as  Cousin  Theodore, 
the  good,  gentle,  and  conservative  churchman, 
played  with  noticeable  intelligence  and  dis- 
cretion, giving  to  the  character  of  the  clergy- 
man a  curiously  innocent  and  unworldly 
physiognomy. 

Mr.  Leonard  Mudie  played  the  role  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  indicating  with  skill  that  presum- 
ably cold  scientist's  relapse  into  the  ardors  of 
nature,  keeping  the  audience  guessing  a  little 
at  first,  much  as  Helen's  relatives  are  kept  on 
the  anxious  seat,  and  making  the  young  doc- 
tor so  attractive  in  his  mingling  of  the  scien- 
tist's independence  with  the  lover's  ardor  as 
to  thoroughly  please  the  romantic  ones  in  the 
audience. 

As  for  the  ladies,  the  best  pieec  of  acting 
was  done  by  Louise  Randolph,  who,  as  Lucy, 
affords  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  wife 
driven  to  grafting  by  a  rich  husband's  unwill- 
ingness to  give  his  wife  a  monthly  allow- 
ance. Miss  Randolph  was  a  very  consistent 
Lucy ;  a  mere,  well-dressed  pourer  of  tea,  at 
first,  a  sort  of  domestic  figurehead  at  John's 
hearthstone.  Then  John  dropped  on  her  poor 
little  pitiful  attempt  to  conspire  with  her 
dressmaker  for  graft,  and  the  worm  turned. 
Lucy  reared  up  on  her  hind  legs  and  showed 
fight — and  then  relapsed  into  Lucy  again.  It 
was  well  and  consistently  done,  nor  did  Miss 
Randolph  forget  her  part  when  others  took 
the  stage  centre,  but  remembered  to  wear  the 
pale  and  distraught  face  of  a  woman  who  has 
just  passed  through  an  emotional  crisis. 

Miss  Lotus  Robb's  Helen  is  a  pretty  and 
dainty  piece  of  femininity  calculated  to  upset 
a  man's  prudential  purpose  of  remaining 
single,  but  hardly  suggestive  of  a  young 
woman  who  is  enthusiastic  about  research 
work  in  advanced  surgery.  In  fact  Helen,  in 
face  and  voice  and  manner,  seemed  to  embody 
the  large-eyed  doll  type,  and  not  the  resolute 
woman  who,  however  mistakenly,  would  defy 
society  and  the  dictum  of  her  family,  and 
calmly  contemplate  departing  from  the  well- 
beaten  path  of  safe  convention. 

Other  roles  were  those  of  the  two  young 
things  who  are  making  a  mercenary  match,  the 
lander  and  the  landed  being  well  played,  and 
with  the  appropriate  suggestion  of  youth  and 
inexperience,  by  Anne  Morrison  and  Edward 
L.    Cullen. 

Taken  collectively,  a  clever  group  of  players, 
well  disposed  in  their  roles,  and  exhibiting  to 
advantage  a  bright,  entertaining  satirical  com- 
edy full  of  repartee  smartly  uttered,  and  hu- 
man in  its  revelation  of  the  mingled  in- 
tractability and  conservatism  of  human  beings 
when  they  are  joined  in  conventional  bonds 
one  to  the  other. 


THE  ORPHEUM. 

The  particular  number  that  catches  us  this 
week  is  "Where  Things  Happen,"  a  war  play- 
let written  by  Richard  Madden  and  staged 
by  Miss  Wellman.  It  is  not  difficult  to  catch 
audiences  these  times  with  war  pieces,  for  the 
heart  of  the  nation  is  in  the  trenches.  So  in 
spite  of  there  being  some  crudities  in  the 
acting  of  the  piece — although  most  of  it  is 
good — the  audience  abandoned  itself  to  whole- 
hearted enjoyment.  For  the  author  has  put 
real  American  soldier  boys  in  the  play,  to- 
ward whom  his  heart  is  warm.  And  some- 
how he  gives  vent  to  that  swelling  sense  of 
gratitude  that  we  civilians  feel  toward  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

"Where  Things  Happen"  has  also  the  virtue 
of  drawing  on  our  smiles  as  well  as  our  tears. 
For,  although  occasional  tears  ease  the  na- 
tional sense  of  heartache,  frequent  smiles  ease 
it  more. 

The  piece  begins  in  No  Man's  Land  and 
ends  on  a  note  of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  plus 
military  honors.  We  see  the  black  night  of 
that  purgatorial  place  between  the  fronts 
where  men  creep  in  the  dark  bearing  death  or 
salvation,  a  dressing  station  inside  the  lines, 
and  a  brief  glimpse  of  a  far-off  mother  re- 
ceiving, with  fear  and  trembling,  a  letter 
from   the  front  addressed  in   a  strange  hand. 

All  these  happenings  go  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  whose  eyes  are 
brimming  with  tears.  For  Scott  Moore  and 
Arthur  Edwards  play  the  parts  of  the  two  sol- 
diers with  simple  realism,  while  Emile  La 
Croix  makes  us  accept  his  French  major  as 
the  real  thing.  As  for  the  mother  scene,  it 
carries  on  its  own  momentum,  and  the  tears 
pour    in   streams. 

The  two  phonographic  nurses  were  the  weak 
spots  in  the  performance,  although  Lucile 
Dorrington,  a  sweet,  pretty  looking  girl,  is  in 
outward    appearance  just   the    thing    for   the 


part,  but  the  movie  standards  have  got  her, 
and  anyway  Lucile  fell  down  hard  when,  as 
the  fever-born  vision  in  the  trenches,  she 
stretched  out  and  intoned  on  her  lines.  No, 
the  stage  centre  is  not  for  Lucile  yet,  al- 
though we  find  ourselves  forgiving  her  be- 
cause she  is  so  young  and  pretty. 

As  a  contrast  to  her  youthful  guilelessness 
— vaudeville  is  full  of  contrasts- --we  have 
"Those  French  Girls,"  the  Amoras  Sisters. 
Poor,  brave  little  toughies,  with  their  hard, 
metallic  voices,  their  numerous  but  shabby 
costumes,  and  their  faces  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable record  that  life  has  been  a  scufile. 
We  found  ourselves  saying  pitifully,  "Poor 
things,  they'll  have  to  work  their  passage." 
And  they  did,  and  made  a  hit !  The  one 
dressed  like  a  clown  pattered  a  hailstorm  of 
saucy  French,  and  coquetted  with  the  au- 
dience;  in  New  York,  it  seems,  it  is  the  thing 
to  have  showers  of  French  in  musical  comedy. 
The  other  acrobatted,  doing  dangerous  things 
with  her  flexible  joints.  It  was  quite  a  relief 
to  find  that  we  were  proved  poor  prophets, 
and  that  the  pathetically  uningratiating  aliens 
had  come  through   all  right. 

Mile.  Dazie  continues  her  very  elaborate 
offering  this  week.  There  are  ten  parts  in  her 
"revue,"  some  of  the  numbers  given  as  solos 
by  Dazie,  assisted  by  her  company  of  six. 
The  whole  number  is  very  effective,  the 
dancers  are  thoroughly  skillful,  and  Mile. 
Dazie  makes  a  delightful  premiere.  But 
there  was  nothing  in  the  programme  to  draw 
on  her  dramatic  instinct,  so  exquisitely  re- 
vealed in  the  Barry  harlequinade  on  the  oc- 
casion of  her  last  visit.  In  that  she  ap- 
peared as  a  dancer  with  a  soul — and  a  beauti- 
ful one — while  her  "revue"  is  merely  soulless 
dancing. 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  afternoon  was  made 
by  Willie  Solar.  Willie — who  is  well  named — 
relies  so  openly  on  having  a  line  of  feature 
built  for  grotesque  comedy,  and  backs  it  up 
so  fittingly  with  queer  freaks  and  antics  of 
his  features  and  his  articulatory  organs  that 
it  will  not  be  at  all  amiss  to  counsel  Willie 
to  call  himself  "The  Great  Original  Kewpie" 
and  dress  the  part.  I  think  it  would  be  a. 
scream.  Another  hit  was  made  by  the  Bison 
Quartet.  Whoever  named  this  group  had  an 
inspiration.  The  four  big  fellows — or  three, 
rather,  for  they  grade  down  to  a  little  clown 
with  a  mouth  of  cavernous  size — roared  their 
way  through  their  quartets  in  a  united  bellow 
that  made  the  welkin  ring.  I  really  expected 
to  see  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  thun- 
derous sounds:  a  crater,  and  the  smoke  of  a 
mighty  explosion.  But  the  big  fellows  are 
harmless.  The  worst  you  can  say  for  the 
three  who  serve  as  feeders  to  the  little  clown 
is  that  they  have  a  guileless  idea  that  they 
are  comedians.  But  perhaps  they  are.  The 
audience   seemed  to  think  so. 

Cervo  plays  the  accordion.  In  my  opinion 
the  accordion  is  a  squawky  and  unlovely  in- 
strument, always  persisting  in  spoiling  the 
music  of  the  regular  orchestra.  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion,  however,  that  the  taste  for 
accordion-playing  is  a  survival  of  boyhood  in 
the  hearts  of  men  who  fondly  remember  the 
disturbing  noises  that  they  used,  as  urchins, 
to  haul  out  from  toy  accordions. 

The  Columbia-Victor  act  is  very  neatly  done 
by  Barto  and  Clark;  the  children — grown-up 
and  otherwise — rejoice  in  the  tricks  of  Leon- 
ard Gautier's  dainty-limbed  Shetland  ponies, 
and  James  Conlin  and  Myrtle  Glass  fool  and 
flirt,  and  dance  and  sing,  Myrtle  making  the 
while  such  lavish  revelations  of  her  contours 
that,  during  her  patriotic  song,  we  were  some- 
what disturbed  by  a  certain  lack  of  congruity. 


occupied,  and  the  audience  appeared  to  take 
a  remarkably  fresh  interest  in  the  tricks,  even 
when  they  were  somewhat  fly-blown  with  age. 
However,  the  genial  personality  of  the 
magician  was  of  great  value  in  creating  an 
atmosphere  of  mirthful  enjoyment,  his  run  in 
New  York  having,  apparently,  outfitted  hin 
with  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade  in  getting  on 
the  good  side  of  the  spectators. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  upper  East 
Side  of  New  York,  dating  from  the  time  when 
the  East  River  bank  was  lined  with  hand- 
some homes,  has  just  been  torn  down.  It 
was  known  as  the  Prime  residence,  and  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  block  bounded  by  Avenue 
A,  First  Avenue,  Eighty-Eighth  and  Eighty- 
Ninth  Streets.  Until  a  few  months  ago  the 
property  had  been  occupied,  since  about  1850, 
by  the  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum,  but  the 
institution  recently  moved  to  Pleasantville, 
New  York,  and  the#  old  buildings  are  being 
renovated  for  apartments  and  business  struc- 
tures. The  Prime  house,  which  was  then  far 
out  of  town,  was  occupied  as  the  summer 
home  from  1830  to  1840  by  Nathaniel  Prime, 
one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  his  day,  whose 
wealth  compared  with  that  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  Robert  Lenox,  and  Stephen  Whitney. 
Mr.  Prime's  "city  house"  was  the  historic 
building  at  1  Broadway,  which,  during  the 
Revolution,  was  the  headquarters  of  Wash- 
ington. The  Prime  country  house  was  an  at- 
tractive two-story  wooden  building  adorned 
with  tall  colonial  columns  and  with  large 
wings  at  either  end.  For  his  neigh&ors  Mr. 
Prime  had  the  original  John  Jacob  Astor, 
whose  country  estate  was  just  to  the  south. 
East  of  him,  overlooking  Hell  Gate,  was  the 
square  house  of  Archibald  Gracie,  shipping 
merchant.  The  Rhinelander  country  home 
was   near  by. 


CARTER  THE  MYSTERIOUS. 


At  the  Columbia  Theatre  they  are  filling  the 
week  intervening  before  the  coming  of  "Twin 
Beds"  with  an  evening's  programme  in  old 
and  new-fashioned  magic.  The  "Mysterious 
Carter"  is  a  very  cheerful,  unmysterious- 
looking  person  with  a  sort  of  dental  or  chirop- 
odistic  geniality  of  manner,  a  Sunny  Jim 
smile,  and  humorously  monotonous  cadences 
to  his  voice  which  sound  as  if  he  were 
satirizing  himself.  The  unmysterious  one  is 
very  successful  indeed  with  the  humorous  part 
of  his  magician's  patter,  keeping  the  audience 
in  a  steady  condition  of  smile,  interspersed 
with   frequent  relapses   into   laughter. 

He  is  a  deft  retailer  of  the  trite  tricks : 
card  and  handkerchief  prestidigitation,  mys- 
terious appearances  of  small  animals  and  bou- 
quets in  unexpected  places,  our  old  friend  the 
bottomless  bottle  from  which  are  retailed  the 
usual  variety  of  beverages  in  homeopathic 
doses,  and  the  cabinet  scene,  with  hands  flut- 
tering out  of  open  apertures,  shaking  sonorous 
tambourines.  There  are  the  usual  mysterious 
disappearances,  the  thought-reading  act,  now 
made  over-familiar  to  tis  in  vaudeville — except 
that  Mr,  Carter's  assistant  went — or  seemed 
to  go — a  little  deeper  into  the  mystery  than 
her  peers,  and  a  grand  finale  in  pantomime, 
called  "The  Beauty  and  the  Lion" ;  a  piece 
in  which  a  ferocious  live  lion  plays  the  star 
role,    also   made  familiar   to   us  in  vaudeville. 

Although  we  rarely  are  offered  nowadays  a 
whole  evening's  entertainment  in  magic,  to 
my   surprise   the    $1.50    seats   were    nearly   all 


In  the  matter  of  marriage  the  Serbians 
are  among  the  world's  greatest  sticklers 
against  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  consan- 
guinity. Cousins  never  marry,  and  it  is  rather 
rare  for  a  boy  to  select  his  bride  even  in  the 
same  village.  He  usually  seeks  her  at  least  a 
day's  distance  from  home. 


Where  beauty— value 

and 

low  price  combine 

— These  important  features  are 
gathered  together  aud  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  this  splendid  daven- 
port. 

— Its  comfort  and  softness  of 
upholstery  is  surprising,  considering 
•  the  extreme  low  price  of  $110. 
Really,  it  has  that  same  "feel  of 
ease ' '  found  in  settees  selling  over 
the  $200  mark.  This  is  due  entirely 
to  the  quality  of  material  used  and 
the  knowledge  of  our  workmen, 
"ivho  knonjj  hotv." 

Measuring  6  ft.  6  in.  wide;  3 
loose  spring  cushions  resting  on  top 
of  a  spring  foundation.  Your  choice 
of  velour  or  tapestry  in  a  large  va- 
riety of  colors. 

— Summing  it  up— it  is  a  big — 

luxurious  — beautiful  piece  of  furniture 
and  just  another  example  of  the 
splendid  values  to   be  found  at  this 


The 
price 


$110 


Interior  Decorators 
furniture —  Carpets — Rugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 


September  14,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


"Twin  Beds"  at  the  Columbia. 

Salisbury  Field  and  Margaret  Mayo's  funny 
comedy,  "Twin  Beds,"  opens  an  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  starting  Monday, 
September  16th.  The  record  of  "Twin  Beds" 
has  been   nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

"Twin  Beds"  is  really  a  comedy  of  charac- 
ter, its  people  are  all  so  definitely  marked,  so 
familiar  to  everybody,  and  so  deeply  human 
under  their  bubbling  exteriors.  The  ingenious 
little  bride  who  can  not  be  prevented  from 
smiling  at  her  neighbors  in  a  big  apartment 
house,  into  which  she  and  her  husband  have 
just  moved,  is  one  of  the  most  ingratiating 
of  characters.  Her  loving  husband,  who  pre- 
fers domesticity  to  parties,  is  equally  refresh- 
ing. One  of  the  most  original  creations  the 
stage  has  seen  in  many  moons  is  Signora 
Monti,  the  Amazonian  sharer  of  the  joys  and 
the  sorrows  of  Signer  Monti,  her  husband, 
owner  of  a  $2000  a  night  tenor  voice  and  a 
terrifying  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  fair 
women.  Another  pair  of  newly-weds  live  in 
the  same  apartment  house  with  the  Montis  and 
the  Hawkinses,  and  there  is  a  jewel  of  an 
Irish  maid  who  adds  mightily  to  the  compli- 
cations. The  original  New  York  production 
will  be  given,  with  a  cast  of  well-known 
Metropolitan  fun-makers,  including  Antoinette 
Rotche,  William  Courneen,  Josephine  Saxe,  S. 
Paul  Veron,  Bess  Stafford,  Margaret  Phillip, 
Frank  May,  and  others. 


"Why  Marry?"  at  the  Cort. 

The  schedule  of  the  two-year  tour  of  "Why 
Marry?"  calls  for  it  elsewhere  after  the  com- 
ing week,  and  tomorrow  evening  will  mark 
the  beginning  of  the  second  and  final  week  of 
this  comedy  at  the  Cort  Theatre.  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams'  comedy  has  surely  "caught  on" 
with   a  vengeance. 

All  the  members  of  the  company  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  so  it  would  be  unfair 
to  mention  any  if  not  all  of  them — Nat  C. 
Goodwin,  Edmund  Breese,  Ernest  Lawford, 
Lotus  Robb,  Leonard  Mudie,  Louise  Randolph, 
and  Anne  Morrison.  It  is  one  of  the  plays 
that  will  bear  a  second  or  third  view  with 
the  same  enjoyment  as  the  first,  as  is  attested 
by  the  number  of  faces  seen  repeatedly  in  the 
big  audiences.  Witnessing  the  play  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  why  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity committee  awarded  it  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  as  the  best  play  produced  in  New 
York,  and  why  it  was  accorded  such  universal 
praise  by   the   critics. 

The  breezy  farce  success,  "Parlor,  Bedroom, 
and  Bath,"  comes  to  the  Cort  September  22d. 

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

There  will  be  seven  new  acts  in  next  week's 
Orpheum   bill. 

Gladys  Clark  and  Henry  Bergman,  famous 
musical-comedy  stars,  will  appear  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate  song  skit  called  "A  Ray 
of  Sunshine,"  the  scene  of  which  is  a  pictur- 
esque little  house  built  into  a  tree  on  one  of 
the  Thousand  Isles.  Here  an  author  has  gone 
for  atmosphere  and  inspiration.  Here  also  a 
pretty  girl  has  lost  her  way,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  two  is  responsible  for  the  songs,  stories, 
and  dances  which  compose  the  most  delightful 
act  the  pair  have  ever  produced. 

Wilfred  Clarke  will  appear  in  a  clever  farce 
written  by  himself  entitled  "His  Reel 
Trouble."  It  tells  of  a  husband  and  wife  who, 
each  unknown  to  the  other,  aspire  to  become 
moving-picture  authors.  Mr.  Clarke  is  sup- 
ported by  Grace  Menken  and  an  excellent 
com  pan  ;'. 

Mile.    Moskova,    formerly   a  member   of  the 


PAUL  ELDER  Presents 

CHARLES  WOODS 

Leading  Authority  on 
England's  Military  Foreign  Affairs 

In  an  Illustrated  Lecture 

The  Near  East  in  the  War 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  19,  8:15 

TICKETS  $1.00 
Palace  Hotel  Ballroom 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE  »K.8x£ r 

THE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

REGINALD  TRAVERS     .     .    Director 

Announces  the  Opening  of  its  Seventh  Season. 

One  Week,  Commencing  Monday  Eve, 

Sept.  16,  1918,  at  8:20. 

Monday  and  Thursday — William  H.  Crane 
in  "Winter  and  Spring,"  by  Thomas  F.  Fallon; 
Emelie  Melville  in  the  Quarrel  Scene  from 
Schiller's  "Mary  Stuart";  "The  Lovely  Gala- 
lea,"  a  light  opera  in  one  act,  by  Von  Suppe. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday 
— "The  Workhouse  Ward,"  by  Augusta  Greg- 
ory; "The  Ditch,"  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews. 

Seats  on  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase's.  Reserved 
seats,   $1;    war  tax,    10  cents. 


Imperial  Russian  Ballet  and  also  soloist  for 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  Ballet,  will  pre- 
sent a  suite  of  five  dances,  mostly  classic,  in 
which  she  will  have  the  aid  of  Moris  PetrolT, 
a  dancer  of  renown,  and  an  excellent  com 
pany. 

The  Leightons,  clever  and  popular  come- 
dians, will  appear  in  a  comedy  singing,  talk- 
ing, and  dancing  skit  called  "The  Party  of 
the  Second  Part,"  in  which  they  introduce 
quite  a  number  of  their  favorite  song  hits. 

Lou  Holtz  is  equally  popular  in  musical 
comedy  and  vaudeville.  His  new  monologue 
is  proving  a  great  comedy  hit. 

Misses  Shaw  and  Campbell,  two  beautiful 
girls  who  are  excellent  musicians,  will  bid 
for  popularity  in  a  fascinating  offering  called 
"Moments  Musical,"  which  consists  of  songs 
and  piano-playing. 

The  Eddy  Duo,  mid-air  entertainers,  are  par 
excellence  in  their  line  of  work.  Phillip  Eddy 
is  the  only  person  doing  a  flipflop  on  the 
tight  wire  and  Caroline  Eddy  is  an  expert 
at  dancing  on    it. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  coining  bill 
will  be  the  exclusive  motion  pictures  presented 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  showing  the  "Im- 
mortal Allied  Fourth  of  July  in  Paris,"  all 
revenues  from  which  will  go  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  patriotic  sketch,  "Where  Things  Hap- 
pen," which  has  created  a  deep  impression, 
will  be  the  onlv  holdover  in  this  magnificent 
bill.  

■William  H.  Crane  in  Little  Theatre. 

When  the  Players  Club  opens  its  seventh 
season  on  Monday  evening,  September  16th, 
in  the  Little  Theatre  at  3209  Clay  Street,  it 
will  present  the  most  unusual  programme  it 
ever  has  offered. 

The  eminent  comedian,  William  H.  Crane, 
will "  appear  in  a  delightful  comedy  entitled 
"Winter  and  Spring,"  by  Thomas  F.  Fallon. 
This  is  a  one-act  play  in  which  Mr.  Crane 
appeared  in  the  Palace  Theatre,  New  York. 
The  members  of  the  Little  Theatre  company 
who  will  support  the  famous  actor  are  Alice 
Elliot,  William  H.  Cocks,  and  Arnold  Bowhay. 

Alternating  with  Mr.  Crane  will  be  "The 
Workhouse  Ward,"  a  clever  Irish  comedy  by 
Augusta  Gregory,  having  in  the  cast  Mabel 
Gump,  Florence  Hoffman,  and  Rowena  Dan 
hauer. 

Emelie  Melville  will  be  seen  in  the  Quarrel 
Scene  from  Schiller's  "Mary  Stuart,"  and  will 
be  supported  by  Mabel  Gump  and  Emilie  J. 
Parent. 

"The  Ditch,"  by  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews,  will  be  staged.  This  unusual  play 
takes  place  in  a  trench  in  France  during  the 
present  war,  and  is  presented  in  four  epi- 
sodes, the*second,  third,  and  fourth  happening 
one  hundred  years  from  now. 

The  programme  closes  with  a  classic  light 
opera  in  one  act,  "The  Lovely  Galatea,"  by 
the  Belgian  composer,  Von  Suppe,  and  in  this 
will  appear  Alice  Bernini,  Alice  Elliot,  Harry 
C.  Davis,  and  Sylvester  Pearson. 

The  plays  will  be  staged  under  the  direction 
of  Reginald  Travers.  Harry  Wood  Brown  is 
in  charge  of  the  music. 


St.  Francis  Little  Theatre.- 
Official  announcement  of  the  second  season 
of    the    St.    Francis    Little    Theatre    has    just 
been  made  by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  new  season  will  open  on  Monday  night, 
October  14th,  and  will  continue  for  twenty 
weeks.  The  director  will  again  .be  Arthur 
Maitland.  The  company  will  be  composed  of 
professional  actors  of  recognized  standing 
and  the  productions  will  disclose  the  newest 
effects  in  lighting  and  mounting. 

Mr.  Maitland  announces  that  he  has  se- 
cured the  best  one-act  plays  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  Washington  Square  players, 
the  Greenwich  players,  the  Provinceton 
players,  and  the  Grand  Guignol,  Paris.  The 
policy  of  giving  three  one-act  plays  at  the 
performances  will  be  maintained.  During  the 
entire  season  the  evening  performances, 
which  are  for  members  of  the  St.  Francis 
Little  Theatre  Club,  will  be  given  on  Mon- 
days. There  will  be  a  matinee  every  Tues- 
day, open  to  the  public,  when  the  programme 
will  be  repeated,  all  performances  being  given 
in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel.  The  proceeds  of  the  matinees  will  be 
devoted  to  war  benefits  and  charities. 

Following  is  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
new  season;  John  I.  Walter  (chairman,), 
Charles  Templeton  Crocker,  William  F.  Hum- 
phrey, Theodore  F.  Bonnet,  Frank  P.  Deering, 
Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  Charles  Irving  Wright, 
Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  T.  J.  Coleman,  Mrs. 
Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear,  Mrs. 
Andrew  Welch,  Richard  M.  Hotaling,  Edgar 
Walter. 


FAMOUS  FRENCH  DUELIST. 


Every  school  programme  in  the  United 
States  should  provide  at  once  for  the  acquisi- 
tion by  every  pupil  of  some  kind  of  ocular 
and  manual  skill,  is  the  conclusion  of  Charles 
W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Certain  De- 
fects in  American  Education,"  just  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 


A  picturesque  figure  and  a  famous  name 
has  been  removed  from  Parisian  life,  and  the 
newspapers  announced  it  in  a  single  line, 
"Thomegeux  is  dead." 

This  was  the  laconic  and  brief  notice  that 
Parisians  read  with  the  sorrow  and  sympathy 
with  which  they  would  have  read  the  story  of 
a  brave  "ace's"  death  in  battle.  It  seemed  as 
if  it  wished  to  appear  quite  small  in  the  midst 
of  the  pages  of  daily  heroism.  It  would  have 
been  a  sensational  event  in  Paris  life  and  the 
Boulevards  would  have  been  moved  by  it  in 
the  days  when  "Parisianism"  and  "Boule- 
vardier"  retained  their  ante-bellum  meaning. 
Today  these  terms  are  but  anachronisms  and 
Thomegeux,  the  last  of  the  bold  and  chival- 
rous swordsmen  of  France,  passed  away, 
eclipsed  bv  the  chivalry  of  a  later  day. 

Thomegeux,  Swiss  by  birth,  but  French  by 
choice,  was  called  the  "musketeer,"  although 
he  had  not  the  outward  exterior  of  one.  He 
had  tried  all  his  life  to  fuse  the  dashing 
chivalry  of  a  Dumas  hero  with  the  middle- 
class  modernism  of  an  honest  tradesman  of 
the  Sentier  quarter.  All  his  romanticism 
had  taken  refuge,  from  a  physical  point  of 
view,  in  his  hair,  which  was  thick  and  soft, 
and  hung  from  his  head  like  a  lion's  mane. 
And  all  the  time  it  was  the  chivalric  idea  that 
haunted  his  brain.  He  wanted  to  ride  through 
the  world  on  a  fiery  horse,  his  body  clad  in 
shining  armor,  and  show  off  his  gallantry  to 
princesses. 

This  was  Thomegeux,  who  fought  duels  that 
made  him   the  talk  of  continents. 

He  challenged  the  celebrated  Professor 
Pini,  defied  the  scientific  swordsmen  of  every 
court  in  Europe,  and  by  mere  daring — even 
recklessness — outfought  every  adversary  he 
met.  He  possessed  extraordinary  coolness 
and  a  supreme  contempt  for  death.  His 
strength  was  that  of  a  man  of  thirty.  He 
was   seventy-two. 

The  war  and  all  its  highly  specialized  and 
terrible  machinery,  which  kills  although  it 
sees  not  the  adversary,  had  greatly  affected 
this  apostle  of  the  sword.  The  fire  and  steel 
stupefied  him,  he  was  lost  amidst  it  all.  He 
still  dwelt  within  the  legendary  tournaments 
of  the  middle  ages  and  the  courtesies  of  Fon- 
tenery.  An  enforced  inactivity  saddened  him 
at  a  time  when  others  were  writing  the  history 
of  an  era  of  gallantry,  such  as  even  Thome- 
geux himself  admitted  he  had  never  dreamed 
of. 

The  quiet  and  peaceful  death  of  this  knight 
errant  contrasts  very  markedly  with  his  tu- 
multuous existence.  In  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV,  Richelieu  would  have  handed  this  fierce 
duelist  over  to  the  executioner.  In  the  Third 
Republic  Thomegeux  will  simply  be  remem- 
bered as  a  good  fellow — and  Thomegeux 
would  wish  it  no  better. — Nczv   York  Sun. 


Tokyo's  Recurring  Streets. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  streets  of 
Toyko  which  deserves  mention,  that  is,  the 
way  they  are  named  (says  Inouye's  "Home 
Life  in  Tokyo").  Of  course  every  thorough- 
fare has  a  name  given  to  it,  but  it  differs 
from  streets  in  other  countries  in  the  name 
being  the  designation,  not  of  the  thorough- 
fare itself,  but  of  the  section  or  piece  of  land 
through  which  it  runs.  Thus  two  or  more 
thoroughfares  which  run  through  the  same 
section  are  known  by  the  same  name ;  in  a 
large  section  there  may  be  a  dozen  streets 
running  in  all  directions  and  bearing  the  same 
name.  When  a  road  runs  on  the  boundary 
of  two  sections,  the  opposite  sides  would  be 
known  by  different  names,  and  a  man  walking 
in  the  middle  of  such  a  road  would  be  peram- 
bulating two  streets  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Some  of  the  larger  sections,  if  regularly  built, 
are  divided  on  the  main  road  into  subsections 
by  streets  crossing  them;  but  irregular  streets 
are  arbitrarily  subdivided  so  that  it  is  often 
very  hard  to  fine  one's  way  through  them.  As 
many  sections  are  full  of  tortuous  streets 
with  turnings  and  alleys,  the  numbering  of 
houses  in  a  section  is  often  complicated,  and 
one  seldom  knows  where  the  numbers  begin  or 
end.  Frequently  consecutive  numbers  are  to 
be  found  in  entirely  different  directions  and 
in  hunting  up  a  number  one  has  to  traverse 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  section  before 
one  comes  upon  it. 

"The  numbering  of  houses  is  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  same  number  is 
given  often  to  dozens,  and  sometimes  to  hun- 
dreds, of  houses.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
numbering  first  took  place  while  the  great 
daimyos'  mansions  were  still  standing;  and 
when  they  were  pulled  down  and  cut  up  into 
smaller  lots  these  lots  retained  the  same  num- 
bers. There  are  in  Tokyo  at  least  two  of 
these  great  estates  which  have  been  divided 
into  ne?rly  a  thousand  house  lots.  It  is  in- 
deed hard  to  see  how  these  houses  could  be 
renumbered,  because  in  that  case  every  di- 
vision of  an  estate  would  necessitate  the  re- 
numbering of  a  whole  street,  which  in  a  city 
like  Tokyo,  where  the  sizes  of  the  houses  are 
constantly  changing,  would  be  simply  intoler- 
able. Besides  these  divisions  of  mansions, 
we   must   take   into   account   the    frequency   of 


®hp  (gnluett  peasant 

32-33  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks  " 


fires.  Changes  take  place  not  seldom  after  a 
fire  in  the  number  of  houses  in  a  street,  and 
it  would  of  course  be  impracticable  to  renum- 
ber the  whole  street  whenever  a  portion  of  it 
burnt  down.  Sometimes  an  additional  desig- 
nation, usually  a  second  set  of  numbers,  is 
given  to  a  group  of  houses  with  the  same 
street  number;  but  fancy  names  such  as  are 
common  in  the  suburbs  of  London  are  hardly 
ever  given  to  dwelling  houses.  It  may  there- 
fore be  imagined  that  it  is  no  light  task  to 
look  up  a  friend  in  an  unfamiliar  quarter. 


The  earliest  phase  of  American  Antarctic 
exploration  was  due  to  the  ambitious  energies 
of  Connecticut  whalers,  whose  commercial 
and  professional  instincts  compelled  them  to 
seek  an  extension  of  profitable  sealing 
grounds.  As  is  well  known,  the  daring  pio- 
neer voyages  of  American  fishermen  success- 
fully exploited  in  the  nineteenth  century  even 
the  most  remote  seas,  and  thus  brought  into 
our  national  coffers  whaling  products  to  the 
value  of  $332,000,000  from  1804  to  1876. 
<t» 

A  notable  feature  of  the  proposed  $1,500,000 
addition  to  one  of  Chicago's  leading  hotels  is 
to  be  a  great  banquet  hall  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  3500.  There  also  will  be  a  roof 
garden  of  the  most  modern  type,  which  will 
be  served  by  a  number  of  large  elevators.  In 
addition  there  will  be  apartments  with 
kitchenettes. 


O 


RPHPIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 
HI  llliU  HI  ia,„  StlKitm  1Bd  P„eD 


Week  Beginning  Thin  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every   Day 
A  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

GLADYS  CLARK  and  HENRY  BERGMAN 
in  "A  Ray  of  Sunshine";  WILFRED  CLARKE 
and  Company  in  "His  Reel  Trouble";  ALLA 
MOSKOVA  and  Her  Classic  Dancers,  Includ- 
ing Moris  Petroff;  THE  LEIGHTONS,  "The 
Party  of  the  Second  Part";  LOU  HOLTZ. 
"Father  Joy's  Boy";  MISSES  SHAW  and 
CAMPBELL  in  "Moments  Musical";  EDDY 
DUO,  Mid-Air  Entertainers;  The  American 
Red  Cross  Presents  "THE  IMMORTAL 
ALLIED  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  PARIS, 
1918,"  in  Its  Own  "Exclusive  Motion  Picture; 
OFFICIAL  WAR  REVIEW;  "WHERE 
THINGS  HAPPEN,"  a  Vivid  Glance  of  "Over 
There." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  SI.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&!££? 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Frankiin  150 

Beginning   Monday   Night,    Sept.    16 

The  play  that  rocked  the  country  with  laughter 

A.  5.  Stern  and  Selwyn  Co.'s  presentation 

"TWIN  BEDS" 

The  "Ben  Hur"  of   Comedy 
It    will   last   for  years 

Evenings,  25c  to  $1.50;  Wed.  and  Sat.  mats., 
25c  to   $1. 


CORT, 


Leading  Theatre 

ELLIS    AND    MARKET 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Week   Starts   Sun.   Night,   Sept.   15 
The    Most    Brilliant   of    Comedies 

"WHY    MARRY?" 

With    NAT    C.    GOODWIN 

Edmund     Breese,     Ernest     Lawford,     Leonard 

Mudie,   Lotus   Robh,   Louise   Randolph 

Anne    Morrison   and   Original 

N.    Y.    Cast 

Nights,   50c  to  $2;   Sat.   mat.,   50c  to  $1.50; 

Wed.    mat.,    $1    Best    Seats. 

Next— Sept.     22,     "PARLOR,      i  lOM 

AND   BATH." 


THE    ARGONAUT 


September  14,  1918. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


What  becomes  of  the  pretty  girls  who  serve 
in  the  ice-cream  shops  ?  The  question  has  no 
religious  significance  and  not  even  a  bearing 
upon  the  higher  life.  We  are  not  engaged 
in  the  uplift  movement  except  through  the 
shining  force  of  our  own  exemplary  career. 
But  what  does  become  of  these  girls? 

What  we  mean  is  that  they  come  and  go 
with  such  startling  rapidity.  They  seem  to  hold 
their  jobs  for  not  exceeding  three  days  and 
then  they  are  seen  no  more.  Referring  more 
particularly  to  one  of  the  largest  of  these  de- 
lectable emporia,  one  that  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  about  once  a  week,  we  have  been 
struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  completely 
new  outfit  of  loveliness  every  time  and  that 
the  same  nymph  is  never  to  be  seen  on  two 
consecutive  occasions.  Where  do  they  go?  It 
is  hard  to  suppose  that  they  get  married  so 
frequentlj'.  Are  they  systematically  and  regu- 
larly fired  ?  Do  they  love  the  roving  life  and 
so  betake  themselves  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new  ?  Do  they  transfer  themselves  to 
other  branches  of  commercial  activity?  Or 
do  they  just  evaporate?  Some  of  them  look 
fluffy  enough  for  anything. 

Perhaps  some  one  can  enlighten  our  igno- 
rance upon  this  point.  Conscious  as  we  are 
of  rectitude,  we  hesitate  to  undertake  an 
inquiry  upon  our  own  account.  In  this  cen- 
sorious world  one  is  so  apt  to  be  misunder- 
stood. As  a  mater  of  fact  we  did  address  a 
timid  inquiry  to  one  of  the  dragons  whose 
mission  it  is  to  chase  these  young  women 
about  the  shop  and  to  remonstrate  with  them 
if  they  depart  from  the  regulation  attire.  We 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  ground  and  guns. 
The  dragon  seemed  to  think  that  we  were 
asking  for  an  individual  address.  She  looked 
upon  us  with  cold  reprobation  and  made  us 
feel  like  a  white  slaver.  But  we  were  inno- 
cent, as  pure  as  the  driven  snow.  Our  inquiry 
was  sociological,  not  personal,  but  perhaps  we 
are  too  young  and  too  beautiful  for  investiga- 
tions of  this  sort.  None  the  less  we  should 
like  to  know  what  becomes  of  these  young 
women  and  why  they  seem  never  to  hold  their 
jobs  for  more  tban  three  days.  Nice  girls, 
too,  most  of  them,  very  civil  and  obliging  if 
you  can  but  beat  down  an  initial  barrier  of 
haughtiness  that  seems  to  go  with  a  particular 
style  in  hairdressing.  If  some  person  of  dis- 
creet age  will  undertake  the  inquiry  we  shall 


have   an   impersonal   pleasure   in   learning  the 
results. 


It  is  reasonable  enough  that  there  should  be 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes,  but  why  so 
large  an  increase  ?  If  the  present  tendencies 
continue  we  shall  have  to  paint  our  feet  to 
resemble  shoes  as  the  impecunious  art  students 
of  Paris  were  said  to  paint  their  legs  to  re- 
semble socks.  There  seems  to  be  no  scarcity 
of  leather  if  one  may  judge  from  the  vast 
display  of  that  useful  article  on  the  legs  of 
chauffeurs  and  in  the  form  of  belts  around 
the  waists  of  young  women  who  amuse  them- 
selves by  pretending  to  be  soldiers  and  who 
run  around  the  streets  with  a  look  of  pre- 
occupation on  their  faces  as  though  they  were 
considering  the  best  way  to  take  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line.  The  price  of  shoes  has  now  gone 
up  about  100  per  cent,  and  one  is  inclined  to 
wonder  who  gets  the  money. 


Why  is  it  that  we  get  insolent  as  soon  as 
we  enter  the  sen-ice  of  the  government  ? 
Such,  at  least,  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  America, 
although  we  have  never  noticed  any  such 
tendency  under  the  effete  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope, where  the  public  has  rights  that  it  never 
dares  to  dream  of  here. 

When  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Yanderbilt 
genially  remarked  that  the  public  might  be 
damned  he  seems  to  have  passed  a  permanent 
sentence  of  damnation  upon  the  traveling 
world,  for  it  has  been  damned  ever  since.  The 
manners  of  the  railroad  servant  have  never 
been  exactly  Bayardesque,  but  since  the  rail- 
roads became  the  property  of  the  government 
there  has  been  a  decided  fall  from  such  grace 
as  previously  existed.  Eastern  newspapers  are 
filled  with  bitter  complaints  of  insolences,  ar- 
rogances, and  tyrannies  such  as  never  flour- 
ished before  in  the  old  days  when  property 
was  really  property. 

To  be  insolent  is,  of  course,  a  democratic 
right  Democracies  tolerate  insolences  be- 
cause they  have  a  vague  idea  that  they  are 
being  insolent  to  themselves.  Actually,  of 
course,  we  have  about  as  much  power  over 
a  public  official  as  we  have  over  the  Angel 
of  Death,  a  functionary  that  the  public  official 
much  resembles.  We  will  stand  anything  from 
an  official  whom  we  suppose  that  we  have 
elected,  and  whom  we  believe  we  can  remove. 
But  in  Europe,  where  officials  are  usually  ap- 
pointed,   the    public    shows    a    mighty    resent- 
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ment  against  official  insolence,  and  the  au- 
thorities take  mighty  good  care  not  to  make 
themselves  conspicuous  in  its  defense.  Says 
a  writer  in  Town  Topics :  "God  preserve 
these  conditions  from  outlasting  the  war. 
Yet  that  is  what  we  are  threatened  with  by 
Secretary  McAdoo,  who  has  indicated  in  no 
uncertain  language  that  he  looks  to  govern- 
ment control  of  the  railroads  to  become  per- 
manent. He  is  imbued  with  all  sorts  of  revo- 
lutionary notions  and  fads,  including  a  convic- 
tion that  people  would  do  far  better  to  stay  at 
home  than  to  travel.  He  wants  to  discourage 
us  from  riding  on  the  railroads  by  curtailing 
the  number  of  trains,  by  raising  the  fares,  and 
by  depriving  the  cars  of  comfort.  And  yet 
he  tells  his  employees  that  the  old  poh'cy  of 
the  public  be  damned  must  cease.  Why,  the 
public,  the  railroad  traveling  public,  has  never 
been  so  damned  since  railroad  travel  came  into 
existence." 


The  Denver  Post  prints  the  following 
verses  on  "The  Skirt  of  Betsey  Ross"  by-  Lute 
H.  Johnson: 

Aint  it  awful?     Aiot  it  awful? 

0  say:      Have  you   heard   the  news? 
How  Jim  Brown's  gone  to  the  devil 

Along    of    women    and    booze? 
You'd   thought  Jim   quiet  and    steady — 

Not  one  by  any  chance 
To  leave  his  wife  and  Irids  to  chase 

A   petticoat   over   to    France. 

Eut  he's  got  it  bad.     His  mother  says 

He  went  clear  off  his   noodle; 
Just  grabbed  his  duds  and  ran  away 

A    whistlin'    Yankee    Doodle. 
You  wouldn't  think  he'd  go  far  wrong; 

But   gosh!    my  neighbor   see'd    him 
Down  there  at  a  camp  with  a  million  kids. 

All  drunk  on  a  thing  called  Freedom. 

He  admitted  it;  by  jinks,  he  did! 

He'd    forgot   himself,    he    said, 
At  sight  of  a  petticoat  trimmed  with  blue, 

And  a  dash  of  white  and  red, 
Jim    couldn't    talk    of    another    thing; 

Said  he'd  count  it  a  total  loss 
Till  he  hurried  across  the  ocean,  behind 

The  skirt  of  Betsey  Ross. 

The  sayin'  that  things  run  in  the  blood 

1  guess  is  all  too  true. 

Jim's  great-grandfather  fell  for  a  rag. 

And    it  was   trimmed   with    blue. 
One  Brown  then   followed  to  Mexico, 

And  one  marched  to  the  sea; 
And    always  the  skirt  was  barred   with   white, 

And  as  red  as  blood  can  be. 


The  manners  of  the  American  soldier  in 
France  are  well  illustrated  by  a  writer  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  who,  describing  a  rail- 
road journey,  says: 

"It  was  obvious  to  all  in  the  compartment 
but  the  speaker  at  the  far  end  that  his  criti- 
cism of  the  ceremonial  appearance  of  the 
Americans  who  recently  visited  Manchester 
did  not  commend  itself  to  the  two  men  in 
khaki  who  were  on  their  way  home  on  short 
leave.  One  of  them  at  last  exploded.  'Hold 
hard,  mister!'  be  exclaimed.  "You  seem  to 
know  precious  little  about  the  Yanks.  If 
those  men  were  trained,  do  you  think  they'd 
be  here?  Not  much.  They're  raw.  But  if 
they're  anything  like  the  stuff  we've  got  ovei 
there,  this  war  won't  last  much  longer.  Me 
and  my  mate  were  the  only  two  Britishers  in 
our  trench.  The  others  were  all  Americans ; 
fifty  of  'm.  As  soon  as  they  came  they  said  to 
me  and  my  mate:  "See  that  dug-out?  In  you 
get.  You've  done  your  work.  It's  our  turn 
now."  And  we  hadn't  half  a  time  till  we 
came  away.  Those  chaps  couldn't  do  too 
much  for  us.  And  don't  tell  us  they  don't 
know  their  business.  If  you'd  seen  the  way 
they  lined  that  trench  and  handled  their  tools 
and  went  over  the  top  you'd  alter  your  tune, 
my  boy.* " 


Rid  of  His  Nickname. 
In  the  days  when  Oscar  Underwood  was 
not  so  prominent  as  he  is  today  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  his  home  community  down 
Soutb,  and  was  known  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  town.  Among  the  men  at 
home  he  was  called  Oscar,  but  the  small  boys 
fell  into  the  habit  of  calling  him  "Os,"  and 
the  nickname  got  on  the  nerves  of  the  budding 
statesman  not  a  little- 
One  morning  he  passed  down  the  principal 
street  of  his  home  town,  with  pride  in  his 
heart  and  high  hopes  for  the  future.  On 
every  band  the  newsboys  were  yelling :  "Buy 
a  poiper,  Os !"  But  Mr.  Underwood  was  not 
in  the  market  for  a  newspaper.  He  was 
headed  for  a  barber  shop  to  purchase  a  shave. 
Each  time  a  newsie  yelled,  "Buy  a  poiper, 
Os,"  the  district  leader's  anger  heightened. 
At  length,  however,  a  strange  newsbo^',  who 
was  just  getting  into  the  ins  and  outs  of 
things,  recognized  the  Democratic  politician 
by  his  picture  in  the  paper  and,  edging  up 
to  him,  said :  "Here's  your  morning  paper, 
Mr.   Underwood." 

Thunderstruck  by  the  politeness  of  the 
youngster,  Mr.  Underwood  dived  a  band  into 
one  pocket,  drew  out  a  $5  gold  piece,  handed 
it  to  the  flabbergasted  urchin  and  exclaimed: 
"Here,  kid ;  here's  a  five  to  put  in  the  little 
tin  bank.     By  the  gods,  you're  the  only  boy 


in  town  who  has  sense  enough  to  call  me  by 
my   right   name !" 

The  story  got  out,  of  course,  and  since 
then  every  boy  in  Oscar  Underwood's  home 
town  has  been  calling  him  by  his  right  name, 
hoping  to  pull  down  a  piece  of  prize  money 
some  day  by  so  doing. 


San  Antonio  has  a  wicked  charm  which 
wakes  at  dusk  (says  a  writer  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post).  The  old  city  sheds  its  day- 
time ugliness  like  a  dirty  dress  at  the  first 
star  above  the  Alamo.  The  tin  arcades  catch 
down  the  light  of  gaudy  shop  fronts  into  a 
jeweled  gleaming  along  the  narrow  streets 
suddenly  fluid  with  restless,  roaming  folk. 
Little  rivers  wander  crookedly  under  the  main 
promenades,  and  some  Spanish  spirit  has 
fastened  colored  lamps  in  the  trees  of  their 
gullies,  something  Latin  survives,  besides  the 
Mexican  chatter  heard  now  and  then ;  music 
mellows  the  roar,  and  the  legendary  vice  of 
the  frontier  has  a  gay  frankness  in  the  jostle. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  German  farmer  in  Australia  had  a  rather 
delicate  wife,  who  worked  herself  to  death 
in  a  few  years.  After  the  funeral  a  neigh- 
bor was  condoling  with  him  on  his  great 
loss.  "Yah,"  said  August,  "she  was  a  good 
woman,  but  a  bit  too  light  for  my  work." 


Dr.  Brougher  had  been  listening  to  a  Sun- 
day-school class  discussing  the  life  of  Joseph 
in  Egypt,  and  ventured  to  interject  a  ques- 
tion. "Tell  me,  little  man,  what  reward  was 
given  Joseph  for  saving  the  Egyptians  from 
starvation?"  "They  gave  him  Mr.  Hoover's 
job,"   was   the   quick   response. 


A  fond  parent  noticed  his  youngest,  a  boy, 
in  very  animated  conference  with  a  number 
of  other  boys  and  a  young  woman  and  that 
evening  inquired  of  the  boy  what  all  the  ex- 
citement was  about.  "That  was  my  teacher," 
said  the  boy,  "and  we  were  trying  to  explain 
the  ball  game  to  her.  She  couldn't  under- 
stand a  durned  thing.  I  just  don't  under- 
stand how  she  ever,  got  to  be  a  schoolteacher." 


Douglas  Fairbanks  is  passing  around  a  story 
that  has  to  do  with  the  five-year-old  daughter 
of  a  near  neighbor.  According  to  "Doug," 
Helen's  mother  had  tried  to  impress  her  with 
the  necessity  of  conserving  everything  to  help 
to  do  their  bit  to  win  the  war.  Recently  the 
stork  brought  twins  to  her  home.  Upon  re- 
ceiving the  news  Helen  exclaimed :  "Oh ! 
daddy,  two  babies !  What  will  Mr.  Hoover 
say  ?" 

"I  was  talking  to  my  colored  man  of  all 
work  the  other  day,"  said  James  Yates  Mel- 
len  of  Cleveland,  "and  I  asked  him  if  he  went 
to  church.  'Yessuh,  I  goes  to  church  every 
Sunday,'  he  said.  'Are  you  a  member  ?'  'Yes- 
suh.' 'What  church?'  'Prespeteeryn.'  'Do 
you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  election  ?' 
'Yessuh.'  'Do  you  think  I  am  elected  to  be 
saved  ?'  'Law,  Mr.  Mellen,  I  didn't  even  know 
you  all  was  a  candidate.'  " 


his  bandaged  foot  resting  on  a  sack  of  oats. 
"You  poor  stiff,  do  they  make  you  do  paper 
work  way  up  here?"  "Paper  work,  hell!"  he 
replied  affably.  "I'm  writing  a  letter  to  my 
girl." 


The  old  lady  was  boring  her  visitor  with 
numerous  anecdotes  about  her  dog.  "And  do 
you  know,"  she  concluded,  ''it's  really  mar- 
velous how  intelligent  my  dog  is ;  he  knows 
everything  I  say."  "Just  like  mine,"  said 
the  friend ;  "my  husband  and  I  were  forced 
to  learn  French  so  that  we  could  speak  with- 
out  the   dog   understanding   us." 


John  McCormack,  the  famous  tenor,  tells  a 
story  which  he  claims  graphically  illustrates 
the  horrors  of  war.  On  returning  from  a 
Red  Cross  concert  he  was  amazed  to  find  his 
wife  laboriously  trying  to  remove  the  spots 
from  a  palm  beach  suit.  "Where's  Norah  ?"' 
demanded  the  amazed  songbird.  "She's  in  the 
kitchen.  I  thought  I'd  do  this  myself,  be- 
cause the  poor  girl  simply  can't  bear  the 
smell  of  gasoline  since  the  chauffeur  enlisted." 


Representative  Kinkaid  of  Nebraska  was 
telling  about  Russia's  repudiation  of  her  na- 
tional debt.  "France  is  hit  the  hardest  by 
this  repudiation,"  he  said.  "France  has  I  for- 
get how  many  billions  of  francs  invested  in 
the  Russian  loan.  It's  a  good  thing  for  us 
Americans  that  we  never  went  in  for  Russian 
securities.  We  are  like  the  banker.  The 
banker  said  of  a  man  of  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviki  type  :  'When  he  called  I  was  out,  but 
I'd  have  been  out  more  if  I'd  been  in.'  " 


"Jenny,"  said  an  overlooker  to  his  wife, 
"tha  never  put  me  any  sugar  in  mi  tay  this 
mornin'."  "Eh,  Tom,"  said  Jenny,  "an"  it  will 
often  occur  while  we  hev  such  scanty  rations." 
"Well,"  said  Tom,  "when  it  happens  agean,  tha 
mun  let  me  know."  "Still,  Tom,"  argued 
Jenny,  "where  ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to 
be  wise."  "Bliss  be  blowed,"  said  Tom,  "Aw'm 
noan  gooin'  to  waste  my  strength  stirring  tay 
up  when  I  don't  need  to." 


On  a  dusty  roadside  near  the  front  a  line 
of  empty  trucks  were  halted  at  various  rakish 
angles,  their  wheels  caked  with  mud.  The 
drivers  snored  in  the  seats  or  lay  stretched 
out  in  the  wheat  field  alongside.  Everything 
was  still  save  for  the  distant  boom  of  the 
guns  and  finally  the  rat-a-tat-tat,  not  of  a 
masked  machine  gun,  but  of  an  unseen  type- 
writer. A  passer-by  trailed  the  sound  to  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  trucks,  and  within  saw 
a  soldier  sitting  in  the  throes  of  composition, 


"We  hear  a  lot  of  joking  about  the  shortage 
of  marriageable  men  on  account  of  the  war," 
remarked  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia,  "and  I 
guess  it  must  be  true,  judging  from  a  pro- 
posal I  just  heard  of  from  my  state.  Here 
was  how  she  worked  it :  'There  goes  our 
minister.  He's  very  poor.  I  wish  I  could 
hand  him  a  five.'  'Let  me  do  it,'  exclaimed 
the  youth  on  whom  she  had  designs.  'Oh, 
Archie,  this  is  so  sudden,'  bubbled  the  sweet 
young  thing,  and  what  chance  did  he  have?" 


Camp  Pike  is  not  used  to  much  goid  braid 
on  the  uniforms  of  its  officers,  and  so  the 
dress  uniforms  of  the  members  of  the  state 
staff  of  Governor  Bilbo  of  Mississippi  created 
an  impression  upon  the  colored  soldiers,  who 
rank  an  officer  by  the  amount  of  fine  feathers 
on  display.  As  the  car  with  the  staff  passed 
up  South  Avenue  one  negro  poked  his  head 
out  of  the  barrack  window  and  then  hurriedly 
called  to  his  companions :  "Niggers  !  Nig- 
gers 1  Come  heah  a-runnin' — -de  King  of 
Arkansas    done    cum    to    town !" 


It  is  a  regulation  at  the  Government  Bal- 
loon School  at  Fort  Omaha  that  no  matter 
what  the  weather  conditions  may  be,  all  the 
windows  in  the  barracks  must  remain  open  at 
night.  During  the  frigid  weather  last  winter 
the  post  surgeon  made  a  nightly  inspection  to 
see  that  the  cadets  were  sleeping  correctly. 
As  he  was  making  his  rounds  one  night  when 
the  thermometer  had  shriveled  to  32  below, 
he    came    upon    a    cot    where    a    "rookie"    lay 
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covered,  head  and  all,  by  a  mountain  of  blan- 
kets and  overcoats.  The  surgeon  shook  the 
mass  and  asked :  "Here  there,  don't  you 
know  how  to  sleep  ?"  "Hell,  yes ;  I  ought  to 
know  how — I've  been  doing  it  for  twenty- 
three  years,"  was  the  reply  that  rose  to  the 
astonished  officer. 


The  turbulent  days  when  Ambassador 
Gerard  was  still  at  his  post  in  Germany  were 
not  without  their  touches  of  humor.  "The 
reception  room  at  the  embassy  was  packed 
with  people  trying  to  get  passports  to  leave 
the  country,  and  in  passing  through  the 
throng  I  overheard  the  following  conversa- 
tion: 'Well,  if  it  isn't  Mrs.  Parsely,  from 
my  home  town.  Well,  this  is  a  surprise.' 
'Why,  it's  Mr.  Bowles,  isn't  it  ?  You  must 
call  on  us  at  the  hotel.  You  know  people  we 
didn't  think  much  of  at  home  become  most  in- 
timate friends  in   strange  countries.'  " 


An  American  lying  wounded  in  a  wheat 
field  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  spec- 
tacle, in  slow  and  stately  approach,  of  a  Ger- 
man officer.  He  was  magnificent  with  medals 
and  he  wore  a  monocle.  Every  once  in  a 
while  his  impressiveness  was  spoiled  by  a 
nervous  turn  of  the  head  and  the  suspicion 
of  a  squirm — just  as  if  some  one  were 
tickling  his  tail  with  a  bayonet.  Some  one 
was,  for  looking  beyond,  the  wounded  Ameri- 
can saw  a  great  big  husky  American  negro 
prancing  along,  showing  every  tooth  in  his 
head.  "Hi-yi,  boss,"  he  called  out  jubilantly, 
"Ah  don'  know  what  Ah's  got,  but  Ah's 
bringing'    it   along." 


"I  want  to  have  a  tooth  drawn,"  announced 
the  small  boy  with  the  steel-gray  eye,  "and  I 
want  gas."  "You're  too  young  to  have  gas, 
my  little  man,"  said  the  dentist.  "Besides, 
I'm  sure  you  aren't  afraid  of  being  hurt. 
Sit  still  and  be  a  man."  "It  isn't  that  at  all," 
said  the  boy,  "but  I'm  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  help  giving  a  bit  of  a  squeal  when  it 
comes  out."  "Well,  that  won't  matter  at  all," 
said  the  dentist.  "I'm  sure  I  shall  not  mind." 
"No,  but  I  shall.  Look  out  of  that  window." 
The  dentist  looked  and  saw  a  lot  of  grinning 
lads  standing  under  the  window.  "They're 
all  the  kids  I've  fought  and  licked,"  said  the 
customer,  "and  they've  come  to  hear  me 
holler." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Farther  Off. 
I    remember,    I    remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  wed; 
A   mansion  on    Fifth    Avenue 

The  table  richly  spread ; 
The    drawing-room   bedecked    with    flowers, 

The  place  ablaze  with   light; 
And  throngs  of  guests  of  high  degree 

In  silks   and   gems   bedigiit. 

I    remember,    I    remember, 

The  bride  in  white  array, 
Her   eyes   alight    with    glee  because 

It  was  her  wedding-day. 
She   wore  by  way  of  ornament 

A  pearl  and  diamond  set 
I  gave  her  for  a  wedding  gift — 

(My  wife  is  living  yet.) 

I    remember,    I    remember, 

The  blissful  dreams  I  had, 
Of  cosy  home  and  fireside, 

And  kids  to  call  me  Dad. 
It  was  a  silly   ignorance; 

Such    joys    I    didn't    catch — 
And   now  I'm   farther  off  from  Heaven 

Than  when  I   was  a  bach. 

— Town  Topics. 


The  Transports" 
New    Mayflowers    daily    leave   our   coasts 

New    Pilgrims    eastward    bent, 
And    oh,    gee    whiz!    what    countless    hosts 
Will   proudly   claim   descent. 

— New    York    San. 


As  Seen  by  a  Private. 
Far  down  the  vistaed,  tent-lined  street, 
From  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  pours  the  sweet, 
Night-kissed   bouquet  of  oak  and  pine 
That  stings  the  head  like  potent  wine. 
Here    soldiers    sit    bent    over    tubs 
And  wash  their  clothes  with  rhythmic  rubs. 
Through  leaves,  white-tipped,  each  open  space 
Floods  moonlight;  patterned  songs  and  lace; 
A  silver  hush  on  moon-sprayed   ground 
Breathes    music    sweeter   than   a   sound. 
Where  beauty    is  are  loves,    desires, 
Night's  vague  and  vibrant  softness  fires; 
Adventures    brighten   in    the   South 
Where  romance  calls  from  full-lipped  mouth — 
And    see!    the   lifted   arms  bang   still, 
A  moment's  doubt  that  guns  can  kill. 
Then    scrubbing  hands   forget  the  night: 
"Who's  got  the  soap?     The  grease  sticks  tight!" 
— Private    Charles   Divine,    U.    S.    A. 


A  Minneapolis  laundress,  a  negro  woman, 
patriotic  supporter  of  the  Red  Cross,  was 
among  the  thousands  who  witnessed  a  recent 
Red  Cross  parade  in  the  Mill  City  in  which 
fifteen  thousand  white-clad  women  partici- 
pated. In  telling  a  Red  Cross  worker  how 
she  liked  it  she  said :  "Lady,  missus,  it  sut- 
tinly  was  a  gran'  spectacle.  Nevah  in  mah 
whole  life  did  I  see  so  much  washin'  at  one 
time." 


What  a  saving! 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mrs.  Charles  Julius  Bandniann  has  announced 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Florence 
Bandmann,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Dodge,  U.  S.  A. 
Miss  Bandmann  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Charles  Band- 
mann, who  is  attending  an  officers'  training  camp 
in  the  East,  Lieutenant  Dodge  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge.  He  is  the 
brother  of  Miss  Vida  Dodge  and  of  Mr.  Washing- 
ton Dodge,  Jr.  He  has  been  stationed  for  several 
weeks  at  Camp  Lewis,  but  at  present  is  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  on  furlough.  The  engagement 
of  Miss  Bandmann  and  Lieutenant  Dodge  was  an- 
nounced at  a  luncheon  given  Thursday  at  the 
Francisca  Club  by  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  Charles  Bandmann,  Mrs.  Paul 
Fagan,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tague, Mrs.  Stewart  McXab,  Mis.  Charles  Hunt, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Coleman,  Miss  Doris  Kilgarif, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Isabelle  Jennings  Miss 
Ola  Willett,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Edith  Kynnersley,  Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau,  Miss 
Jean  Ward,   and   Miss   Marita    RossL 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Trufant,  Jr.,  was  solemnized  Thursday 
at  the  bride's  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  Rev.  M. 
Ryan  officiating.  The  ceremony  was  held  at  high 
noon  and  was  witnessed  only  by  relatives.  Mrs. 
Trufant  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
von  Phul  and  the  sister  of  the  Misses  Alzire, 
Claude,  Marcia,  and  Betty  von  Fhul,  and  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  von  Phul,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  in 
France.  Mr.  Trufant  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Trufant  of  New  Orleans  and  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Druguieres  of  New  Orleans.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Trufant  will  reside  in  the  southern  city 
at  the  conclusion  of  their  wedding  trip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Dorothy  Deane  and  Lieu- 
tenant Carlo  Morbio,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnizea 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  home  ol  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs-  John  Deane,  on  Yallejo 
Street.  Only  the  members  of  the  immediate  fami-. 
lies  were  present  at  the  ceremony.  Mrs.  Morbio 
is  the  sister  of  Lieutenant  Russell  Deane,  U.  5. 
A.  Lieutenant  Morbio  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Morbio  and  the  brother  of  Countess  de  Mailly- 
Chalon,  of  Miss  Alberta  Morbio,  and  of  Lieutenant 
Adolph  Morbio.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  wed- 
ding trip  Lieutenant  Morbio  and  his  bride  will 
reside  at  Corvallis,  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  the 
honored  guest  being  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Coleman  of 
Chicago. 

A  dinner-dance  was  held  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Those  who  enter- 
tained parties  at  the  affair  included  Mrs,  Latham 
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McMullin,  Mrs.  William  Smith,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Chipman,  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mrs. 
George  Burnett,  Mrs.  John  Breuner,  Mrs.  James 
Black,    and    Miss    Lisa    Schilling. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Fleishhacker  entertained 
at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening,  their  guests 
assembling  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Th°se 
asked  to  the  affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis 
Walker.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mrs.  A.  Stern,  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral John  Bradley,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  Lester 
Archer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  W.  H.  Flynn,  U. 
S.    A. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  William  Crellin  gave  a  small  luncheon 
Thursday  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  having 
included*  Mrs.  Charles  Farquharson,  Mrs.  Harry 
Bates,  Mrs.  Julian  Thome,  and  Mrs.  Alanson 
Weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  Fri- 
day at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests 
having  included  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Kimble.  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray.  Miss 
Gertrude  Clark,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  and  Miss 
Mary    Emma  Flood. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park 
in  compliment  to  Major-General  Helnuck,  U.  S. 
A.,  with  their  guests  later  attending  the  reception 
given  for  the  army  officer  at  the  Officers"  Club. 
Those  who  shared  the  pleasure  of  this  occasion 
included  Colonel  T-  H.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  Stern.  Major-General  Eli  Helmick, 
Brigadier-General  John  Bradley,  Colonel  Asa 
Singleton,  Colonel  Lester  Archer,  and  Captain  Ken- 
nedy. 

Mrs.  William  Irwin  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  at 
her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  Crocker.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  Henry 
Howard,  Mrs.  Waker  Filer.  .Mrs.  Laurance  Scott. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson.  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Joseph 
Grant,  Mrs.  Alexander  Grant,  Mrs.  William 
Crocker,   and   Mrs.  Waller   Martin. 

Miss  Eleanor  Morgan  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  her  home  on  Washington  Street,  with  her 
guests  later  attending  the  dance  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  for  their  daughter.  Miss 
Beatrice  Lund.  Miss  Morgan's  guests  were  Mis; 
Marie  Louise  Potter,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp.  Miss 
Helen  Hawkins,  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Dolly 
Payne,  Miss  Beatrice  Lund,  Miss  Jean  Howard, 
Mr.  Gordon  Hitchcock,  Mr.  Frank  Drum,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Merrill  Morshead,  Mr.  Alan  Black,  Mr.  Charles 
Fay,  Jr.,  Mr.  Warren  Clark,  Mr.  Breck  McAllis 
ter,    and    Mr.    Jack    Lermen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Liverniore  entertained  a 
group  of  friends  over  the  week-end  at  their  coun- 
try home  near  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Marsh  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  at  For:  Scott  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
John  Morrison. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  supper  party 
recently  at  their  home  on  Buchanan  Street,  those 
gathered  for  the  affair  having  included  Miss  Con- 
stance Hart,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Betty 
George,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Anne  Peters, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Major  Joseph  Treat, 
Major  J.  Montgomery".  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  Mr. 
Earle  Hassell.  Lieutenant  Gilchrist  Hatch,  Lieu- 
tenant Woodruff  Meek,  Lieutenant  John  Wi!bur. 
Lieutenant  C.  Green,  Lieutenant  Alfred  Mont- 
gomery, Ensign  Edward  Macllvaine,  Ensign  Ward 
Crane,  Lieutenant  Henry  White.  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  and   Mr.   Russell  Wilson. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  gave  a  luncheon  and 
matinee  party  Saturday  for  her  nieces,  the  Misses 
Barbara  and   Virginia  Harrison. 


How  the  feelings  of  the  average  labor  or- 
ganization of  Germany  have  changed  with  the 
progress  of  the  world  war  is  indicated  to 
some  degTee  by  the  words  with  which  these 
bodies  have  accompanied  the  publication  of 
death  notices  in  the  Socialist  newspapers  of 
their  fallen  members.  During  the  firs:  year 
of   the    war   the   wording   was    almost    always 

as  follows :     " died  heroically  upon  the 

field  of  honor."  In  the  second  year  it  was 
said:  " sacrificed  his  life  for  the  Father- 
land."     In     the     third     year :      " fell 

abroad  in  the  performance  of  his  duty." 
During  the  last  year  the  notices  began :  "As 
further  victims  of  the  cruel  war  there  have 
been  reported  to  us  ." 


Ethnologically  the  Serbians  are  Slavs,  while 
linguistically  they  are  related  to  the  Croats. 
History's  earliest  glimpse  of  them  showed 
them  an  agricultural  people  living  in  Galicia. 
In  the  sixth  century  they  moved  southward  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  later  into  the  northwest- 
ern corner  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  It  was 
not  until  180-?.  however,  that  modern  Serbia 
had  its  inception. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Rand  ail-Mad  ver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished  on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


CUT    THIS     OUT   ! 

and  send  it  with  25e  and  receive  bv  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of   our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    Yon  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Beaumont,  Texas 


Lectures  by  H.  Charles  "Woods,  F.  R.  G.  S. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  "The  Near  East  in 
the  War"  is  to  be  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
bv  Charles  Woods,  one  of  England's  leading 
authorities  upon  military  foreign  affairs.  Oi 
late  years  Mr.  Woods  has  traveled  extensively 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
making  special  studies  of  the  reasons  for 
which  these  areas  constitute  the  key  to  the 
war  and  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
by  Germany  to  dominate  them  during  the  last 
fortv  vears.  He  is  personally  acquainted  with 
M.  Yenizelos  and  all  the  leading  Balkan 
statesmen,  and  he  therefore  brings  first-hand 
and   very'  valuable   information. 

Mr.  Woods  was  the  lecturer  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  1917-1S,  coming  from 
England  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing this  course  of  lectures,  which  met  with 
such  marked  success  that  he  has  prolonged 
his  visit  to  America  in  order  to  speak  in  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere  during  the  coming 
season. 

Professor  Henry  Morse  Stephens  of  the 
University  of  California  will  preside  at  his 
first  lecture,  which  will  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  19th,  in  the  ballroom 
o£  the  Palace  Hotel,  the  subject  being  "The 
Cradle  of  the  War."'  Mr.  Woods  will  lecture 
in  San  Francisco  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
Elder. 

Dramatic  Recital. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary'  of 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  held  in  the  Conference 
Room  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Fife,  final  plans  were  formulated  for  the 
auxiliary's  firsj:  social  and  artistic  activity  of 
the  season,  which  will  take  place  on  Friday 
afternoon,  September  20th,  when  Miss  Flor- 
ence Locke  will  give  a  dramatic  recital  in 
English  of  the  romantic  tragedy  of  "Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,"  by  Edmond  Rostand.  This  oc- 
casion will  mark  Miss  Locke's  first  appear- 
ance in  this  famous  play,  which  has  been 
heard  so  rarely  in  San  Francisca.  All  who 
had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  Miss  Locke 
in  her  recital  of  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  will  know 
what  ^n  artistic  treat  is  in  store  for  them  in 
the  forthcoming  recital  of  Cyrano,  which  she 
interprets  with  a  verve  and  spirit  that  pre- 
serves all  the  fire  and  poetry  of  the  original. 

As  usual  at  these  affairs  in  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  tea  will  be  served,  but  owing  to 
the  large  attendance  expected  the  refresh- 
ments this  time  will  consist  of  a  buffet  tea, 
for  which  no  reservations  will  be  required. 

The  recital  is  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
maintenance  fund  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
and  tickets,  costing  $1.25  including  tea,  are 
obtainable  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  in 
the  office  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Art?. 


The  Musical  Association. 

President  William  Sproule  of  the  Musical 
Association  of  San  Francisco  announces  that 
the  eighth  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  will  open  at  the  Cort  The- 
atre  Friday  afternoon,   October  25th. 

The  continued  support  of  the  membership 
and  the  generous  efforts  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  make  it  possible  for  the  association 
to  enter  the  season  with  new  vigor  and  large 
membership.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  1914-15  the  association  had  291  members; 
in  1915-16,  309;  1916-17,  325;  1917-18,  411; 
and  for  the  season  of  1918-19  the  membership 
already  numbers  417. 

The  San  Francisco  season  will  consist  of 
twelve  Friday  symphony  concerts,  twelve  Sun- 
day symphony  concerts,  and  ten  popular  con- 
certs. Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  out- 
of-town  performances  as  well  as  special  con- 
certs in  San  Francisco.  The  concerts  for  the 
members  and  their  personal  guests  will  be 
given  also. 

The  sale  of  members'  season  tickets  will 
open  Monday  morning,  September  16th,  at 
the  offices  of  the  Musical  Association  in  the 
Phelan  Building.  It  will  be  conducted  by  A. 
W.  Widenham.  secret ary-raanager.  The  sale 
of  season  tickets  for  the  public  will  be  held 
at  the  same  place,  beginning  October  7th,  and 
the  sale  of  tickets  for  single  concerts  will 
be  conducted  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  be- 
ginning  October   21st. 

Season  tickets  for  the  twelve  Friday  con- 
certs range  from  gallery  seats  at  §6  to  or 
chestra  seats  at  S22.  Season  tickets  for  the 
twelve  Sunday  symphonies  range  from  gal- 
lery seats  at  §5  to  orchestra  seats  at  $i  1. 
Season  tickets  for  the  ten  popular  concerts 
range  from  gallery  seats  at  S2.50  to  orchestra 
seats    at    S9. 

Advance  interest  in  the  ticket  sales  is  such 
as  to  indicate  that  local  symphony  followers 
are  looking  forward  to  the  greatest  season  in 
thf.  history"  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.   C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l   Manager 


Ancestors  of  Submarines. 

Here  is  some  interesting  evidence,  given  by 
Kumagusu  Minakata  of  Tanabe,  Kii,  Japan, 
both  in  a  Tokyo  journal  and  in  the  London 
Notes  o.7id  Queries,  of  the  existence  in  the 
seventeenth  century  of  Far  Eastern  ancestors 
o:  the  modern  submarine  and  ironclad  isnys 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor).  Kuki  Mori- 
taka  was  bidden  by  Ieyasu,  during  the  winter 
siege  of  Osaka  Castle  in  1614,  to  build  four 
'"blind  boats  to  stop  the  musketry  firing  from 
a  turret  which  was  annoying  his  army  con- 
siderably. Kuki  thereupon  constructed  some 
'blind  boats,  manned  them  with  his  soldiers, 
advanced  therewith  submerged  in  the  moat, 
and  crushed  the  turret  with  his  cannon. 
Thence  was  made  known  how  to  build  a 
'blind  boat'  as  it  had  originally  been  invented 
by  Lord  Kuki."  This  is  the  evidence  of  an 
anonymous  writer  of  the  year  1700,  or  there- 
abouts. 

As  for  the  ironclad,  its  existence  in  Jap- 
anese waters  in  the  seventeenth  century  is 
vouched  for  by  Captain  John  Saris,  who  says 
in  his  "Journal  of  the  Voyage  to  Japan  in 
1613":  "About  eight  or  tenne  leagues  on  this 
side  the  straights  of  Semina-Segue  (Shimoni- 
seki)  we  found  a  great  towne,  where  they 
lay  in  a  docke  a  junke  of  eight  hundred  or 
a  thousand  tunnes  of  burthen,  sheathed  all 
with  yron,  with  a  guard  appointed  to  keep  her 
from  firing  or  treachery.  She  was  built  in  a 
very  homely  fashion,  much  like  that  which 
describes  Xoah's  ark  unto  us.  The  naturals 
told  us  that  she  served  to  transport  souldiers 
into  any  of  the  Islands,  if  rebellion  or  warre 
should  happen." 


She — Alice  and  I  can  hardly  understand 
each  other  over  the  'phone.  He — Well,  talk 
one  at   a   time. — Boston    Transcript. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Piant  in  the  World 
where  *'  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte '=  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  li/e.  "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Captain — What  makes  you  think  she  was 
a  mother-ship  ?  Lookout — She  carried  a 
spanker,  sir. — Town  Topics. 


WANTED. 

Woman  of  refinement,  linguist  and  musician, 
wants  position  as  governess  or  companion. 
Address  Box  A,  The  Argonaut,  207  Powell  St. 


Hotel 

pdriQ 

I?sAnjeks 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  lor 
San  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Yicc-Pret.  aid  «■— (■£  Diredir 


Luncheon  at  Sixty  Cents 
prepared  with  great  care 
to  meet  your  most  ex- 
acting midday  require- 
ments at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  Market  and 
Eighth. 


September  14,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall  returned  Thurs- 
day to  their  home  in  Bnrlingame,  after  having 
passed  the  summer  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Leigh  Sypher,  who  has  been  spending  a  few- 
weeks  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  left  Thursday  for 
Washington  to  join  Colonel  Sypher.  The  matron's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Edmunds  Lyman,  will  pass  the  win- 
ter with  her  in  Washington,  as  Lieutenant  Lyman 
is  stationed  nearby  at  Camp  Meade,  Maryland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from  a  trip  to 
Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard  have  reopened 
their  home  on  Vallejo  Street  for  the  winter 
months.  Lieutenant  George  Pinckard,  U.  S.  N.,  is 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pinckard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Klee  and  Miss  Louise 
Strauss,  who  have  been  visiting  in  San  Francisco 
from  their  homes  in  New  York,  have  gone  to 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  Marcus  Koshland  left  Sunday  for  New 
York,  where  he  will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Koshland, 
who  has  been  visiting  her  son-in-law  and  daughter, 
Lieutenant  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Sloss,  who  are  sta- 
tioned at  Arcadia,  Florida. 

Major  Sidney  Graves,  U.  S.  A.,  left  last  week 
for  Siberia,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meiere  arrived  last  week  from 
New  York  and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Ernest  Meiere,  at  their  Los  Altos  home. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  who  returned  recently 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley,  will  leave  within  a 
few  days  for  San  Diego,  Major  Knight,  U.  S.  A., 
being  stationed  at  Camp  Kearny. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  have  been  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Miss  Eleanor  Haas,  the  fiancee  of  Lieutenant 
Daniel  Koshland,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  New 
York,  after  having  spent  several  weeks  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  with  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,  Lieutenant  Walter  Haas  and  Mrs.  Haas.  The 
latter  have  left  for  Camp  Bowie,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  John  Drum  has  taken  a  house  in  Bur- 
lingame, where  she  will  reside  until  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Drum  from  the  East.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drum 
will  pass  the  winter  in  Washington. 

Miss  Mary  Phelan  has  gone  to  the  home  of  her 
brother.  Senator  James  Phelan,  at  Saratoga,  whers 
she  will  remain  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  Santa  Barbara  and  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Cole  Crimmins  at  her  home 
on  Vallejo  Street. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge,  who 
returned  Tuesday  from  a  brief  visit  in  the  coun- 
try, have  taken  an  apartment  on  Powell  and  Cali- 
fornia Streets  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Pennoyer  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  Long  Island,  where  she  will  visit  for 
several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Howard  Park,  who  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco a  few  days  ago  from  Santa  Barbara,  has 
gone  to  New  York  to  join  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Edward  Dark. 

Mr.  Edwin  Mejia  has  entered  the  service  and 
left   last   week   for    Camp    Kearny. 

Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  has  returned  from  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  Riverside,  where  her  brother, 
Lieutenant  Robert  Clampett,  U-  S.  A.,  is  stationed 
at  March  Field.  Mrs.  Clampett,  who  has  been  in 
San  Diego  for  three  months,  preceded  her  daughter 
to  town  by  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  has  taken  a  house  in 
San  Mateo  Park,  where  she  will  remain  through- 
out the  winter  season. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  en- 
joying a  visit  of  several  weeks  at  Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Frank  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Aileen  Frank,  have  returned  to  their  home 
on  Webster  Street  from  a  visit  in  Chicago  with 
Mrs.  -Irving   Brandeis. 

Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons  left  Monday  for  Arkansas 
to  visit   Major   Gibbons,   U.    S.   A. 

Major  Archibald  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  ori"  furlough,  but  wilF 
leave  within  a  day  or  so  for  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Magee  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams  have  been  house  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Wheeler 
at  their  country  home  on  the  McCloud  River. 

Mrs.  John  Pigott  and  her  little  daughters  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Sacramento  from  a  visit 
with  the  matron's  mother,  Mrs.  George  Ashton,  at 
her  home  on  California  Street. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  is  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Cornelia  Kamper  in  San  Luis  Obispo.  Later  on 
Miss  St.  Goar  will  go  to  Santa  Barbara  to  visit 
Miss  Josephine  Ross. 

Mrs.  N.  Carpenter  and  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
Mildred  and  Edith  Carpenter,  who  have  been  visit- 
ing in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  Phila- 
delphia, are  enjoying  a  sojourn  of  several  days 
at  Tahoe. 

Miss  Leslie  Page  left  Friday  for  New  York 
en  route  to  France,  where  she  will  engage  in 
relief  work  under  Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Macdonald  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Mora  Macdonald,  will  leave  in  a  few  days 
for  the  East,  where  the  latter  will  attend  school. 

Lieu  tenant- Commander  David  Bagley,  U,  S.  X., 
and  Mrs.  Bagley,  who  have  been  visiting  in  Wash- 
ington with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Josephus  Daniels 
and  Mrs.  Daniels,  have  returned  to  the  Norfolk 
Navy   Yard. 

Mrs.  Parmer  Fuller  arrived  recently  from  the 
East  and  has  been  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Roy  Pike. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos  are  in  Portland 
visiting  their  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Major 
Robert  Roos,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  Roos. 

Major-General  J.    Franklin    Bell,   U.    S.   A.,  and 


Mrs.  Bell  are  established  at  Governor's  Island, 
the  army  officer  having  been  recently  placed  in 
command  of  the   Eastern    Department. 

Miss  Eleanor  Burnham,  the  fiancee  of  Lieuten- 
ant Brewer,  U.  S.  A .,  passed  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame with  Rev.  William  Brewer  and  Mrs. 
Brewer. 

Dr.  William  Lyle  and  Mrs.  Lylc,  Miss  Cecily 
Casserly,  and  Miss  Sopliie  Beylard  spent  the  week- 
end   at   Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Karriman  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  from  a  trip  to 
Del   Monte  with   Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  McCormick  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the  summer 
in   Palo  Alto. 

Mrs.  P.  B.  Cornwall  leaves  San  Francisco  on 
September  16th  for  a  stay  of  indefinite  length  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  will  join  her  son, 
Major    Bruce    Cornwall,    and   his    family. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  Frank  C. 
Hill,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Mr.  R.  M.  Watkins, 
Sacramento;  Mr.  A.  S.  Johnson,  Santa  Cruz;  Dr. 
C.  F.  English  and  Mrs.  English,  Stockton;  Mr.  R. 
A.  Covell,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Hen- 
derson, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Guy  Little,  Schenec- 
tady, New  York;  Mr.  Frank  A.  Moore,  Nogales, 
Arizona;  Mr.  William  McClelland,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  L.  G.  Faulkener,  Chico;  Mr.  C.  T.  Milans, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

-*-*i» 

Shopping  in  Berlin. 
Some   of  the   amenities   connected   with    at- 
tempts to  buy  food  in  Berlin  are  described  as 
follows   in    a   copy   of   the    Vossische   Zcitung 
recently   received   in   London : 

"A  shop  in  the  Leipziger  Strasse.  A  cus- 
tomer sees  a  display  o  f  turnips,  and  asks, 
'Could  I  have  some  of  that  ?'  'Have  you 
brought  a  bag  with  you?'  'No,  fraulein,  1 
thought  I  could  have  it  wrapped  up.'  With 
a  glance  of  complete  contempt  the  shopgirl 
says,  'This  is  not  a  paper  shop.' 

"A  fish  shop.  'Fraulein,  what  can  I  buy  ?' 
'Nothing.'  'When  will  you  have  anything  ?' 
'Tomorrow,  at  11.'  Next  day  at  11  the  cus- 
tomer comes  and  asks,  'Have  you  got  any- 
thing nice,  my  dear  fraulein?'  'We  sold  out 
at  8.'  "But,  fraulein,  you  said  that  you  would 
be  selling  at  11.'  'Nothing  of  the  kind.  Keep 
your  ears  open.' 

"An  empty  shop,  in  which  the  proprietor  is 
sitting  with  his  assistant,  adding  up  his  ac- 
counts. A  lady  comes  in  and  waits  patiently 
without  saying  a  word.  At  last  she  summons 
up  courage  and  asks,  'Could  I  have  a  pound 
of  gelatine  ?'  The  assistant  disappears  and 
then  calls  out,  'You  can  have  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  for  $1.50.'  Shocked  at  the  price,  the 
lady  asks  demurely  what  a  whole  pound  would 
cost.  Then  the  storm  breaks  out.  The  pro- 
prietor shrieks.  'If  you  don't  like  my  price  you 
can  leave  it.'  A  gentleman  who  has  come  in 
joins  in  the  conversation  and  says,  'If  that 
is  the  tone  here,  I  suppose  I  need  hardly 
say  what  I  should  like  to  buy?'  'Out  with 
you!'  roars  the  proprietor.  'Get  out*  of  my 
shop  at  once.'  The  two  customers  disappear, 
the  man  murmuring,  'What  times!'" 


The  Zuyder  Zee  was  originally  an  inland 
lake  and  covers  about  2000  square  miles,  or 
an  area  of  about  thirty  by  forty-four  miles. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  the  North  Sea  broke 
through  the  line  of  dunes  and  converted  the 
lake  into  an  arm  of  the  sea. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  of  PRESIDIO  TERRACE 
ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
corporation,  318-324  Kearny  Street,  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  September,  viz: 
September  24th,  1918,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  election  ol  Directors  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing- A.  A.  BROWN,  Secretary. 


BELGIAN  BALL  GAME. 

"Did  you  ever  see  the  national  game  of 
Belgium  ?"  asks  E.  A.  Batchelor,  who  is  in 
France  as  a  physical  director  for  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  "No?  Well,  it 
is  a  great  little  game  when  you  get  to  know 
it  well,  though  rather  difficult  for  the  stranger 
to  comprehend  the  first  time  he  collides  with 
it.  A  number  of  Red  Triangle  physical  di- 
rectors who  recently  landed  in are  still 

suffering    from    the    strain    of    watching    this 
pastime. 

"It  was  this  way:  On  a  bright  July  after- 
noon these  men,  fresh  from  the  United  States, 
were  sitting  around  taking  the  air  when  a 
report  reached  them  that  a  big  riot  was  in 
progress  on  the  public  square.  As  the  secre- 
taries had  come  over  to  do  war  work,  they 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  warm  up 
on  a  riot,  so  they  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  excitement.  The  report  that  there  was 
rioting  proved  to  be  unfounded  to  the  extent 
that  every  one  was  amiable  and  there  was  no 
destruction  of  life  or  property.  Otherwise  it 
was  true.  The  Belgians  were  engaging  in 
their  favorite  sport. 

"The  Americans  were  told  the  name  of  the 
game,  but  there  are  no  letters  in  our  alphabet 
that  would  spell  it,  so  the  information  can 
not  be  passed  on  in  print.  Painstaking  and 
polite  Belgians,  speaking  in  perfect  French, 
spent  the  entire  afternoon  trying  to  make  its 
finer  points  clear  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  men  who 
understand  every  word  of  English  they 
hear. 

"A  sketchy  description  of  the  rules  of  this 
fascinating  recreation  might  possibly  be 
packed  into  1 0, 000  words.  The  game's  an- 
nual publication,  corresponding  to  the  Ameri- 
can Spalding  and  Reach  baseball  guide,  is 
printed  in  twenty-two  volumes,  8mo,  pearl 
type.  An  appendix  of  thirty-four  volumes 
notes  the  exceptions  to  these  rules.  In  this 
respect  the  sport  is  like  the  French  irregular 
verbs,  which  start  out  bravely  in  one  conjuga- 
tion, wander  around  through  all  the  others, 
and  finally  get  back  home  with  no  single  let- 
ter of  their  original  form  remaining. 

"This  particular  Sunday  afternoon  a  game 
was  played  by  Belgian  soldiers,  about  a  dozen 
taking  part.  Each  player  had  his  own  um- 
pire, who  sat  on  the  side  lines  with  a  judicial 
air  and  called  'em  wrong,  just  as  the  umpires 
do  at  home.  The  official  costume  consists  of 
a  khaki  yachting  cap,  a  white  shirt,  white 
canvas  trousers,  and  white  shoes.  One  of  the 
rules  is  that  the  contestants  must  wear  gal- 
luses in  plain  view.  The  .30S  hitters  wear 
both  belt  and  suspenders. 

"The  action  takes  place  upon  a  court  ot 
funnel  shape,  marked  out  on  the  concrete 
pavement  of  the  public  square.  This  court 
is  perhaps  125  feet  long  and  about  75  feet 
wide  at  the  big  end  of  the  funnel.  The  only 
material  needed  is  a  white,  soft  ball  about  the 
size  of  a  handball.  One  of  the  players,  sta- 
tioned in  the  large  part  of  the  funnel,  serves 
this  ball  with  an  underhand  wallop  that  drives 
it  to  the  other  end  of  the  court.  The  players 
grouped  together  in  the  small  end,  or  spout, 
endeavor  to  return  it.  Endeavor  is  the  word, 
for  they  seldom  succeed. 

"As  soon  as  the  ball  hits  the  ground  every 
player  rushes  to  the  point  where  this  happens, 
and  by  wild  gesticulations  and  loud  cries 
claims  the  point.  The  man  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  umpires,  has 
made  the  first  claim  in  a  firm,  clear  voice  gets 
it.  Then  all  the  others  kick  and  demand  that 
it  be  measured,  just  as  is  done  in  football 
when  there  is  some  doubt  about  a  first  down. 
An  expert  surveyor  is  summoned,  and  proves 
the    majority    report    wrong    by    a    millimetre. 


The  point  is  played  over,  and  so  the  game 
continues  until  dark. 

"The  home  club  was  badly  beaten  in  the 
game  the  American  secretaries  saw.  A  Bel- 
gian who  spoke  English  explained  this  by  the 
statement  that  the  umpiring  had  been  awful 
and  that  the  best  player  on  the  team  wasn't 
in  shape.  It  seems  that  this  star,  who  is  the 
Ty  Cobb  of  Belgium,  had  contracted  a  sore 
throat  and  couldn't  get  any  curves  in  his  vo- 
cabulary. 

"It  was  very  easy  to  see  from  the  actions 
and  facial  expression  of  the  players  that  the 
umpires  were  having  a  bad  day.  The  'Y'  men 
couldn't  understand  Belgian  even  when  spoken 
by  a  man  in  his  right  mind,  and  certainly 
had  no  chance  of  comprehending  the  words 
of  a  lot  of  excited  athletes.  Yet  those  among 
them  that  had  been  baseball  fans  back  home 
knew  what  was  being  said  just  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  'parley-vousing'  from  birth. 

"It's  a  great  game  because  so  many  can  play 
at  one  time  and  so  little  paraphernalia  is  re- 
quired. It  keeps  one  out  in  the  air  and  gives 
plenty  of  exercise,  especially  to  the  larynx. 
Its  only  effect  as  a  national  institution  is  that 
no  man  that  stammers  has  a  chance  to  make 
even  a  mediocre  player.  With  all  respect  and 
admiration  for  our  Belgian  allies,  most  Ameri- 
cans would  prefer  baseball  after  seeing  a  Bel- 
gian world's  series." — New   York  Tunes. 


The  fez,  or  Turkish  cap,  used  actually  to 
be  made  in  Fez,  the  old  city  of  the  Moors. 
But  the  fez  is  now  no  longer  made  in  this 
capital  city  of  Morocco,  but  in  Balkan  towns 
of  Asia  Minor.  At  one  time,  too,  Fez  was  an 
adept  in  the  preparation  of  morocco  leather, 
the  art  of  which  was  taught  her  by  Cordovan 
refugees  from  Spain.  However,  many  of  her 
crafts  are  being  resuscitated  by  the  energy 
and  resourcefulness  of  French  colonists. 
This  rescue  of  Moroccan  crafts,  just  as  they 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist,  is  just  one  of  the 
branches  of  activity  of  that  'pacific  penetra- 
tion" which  General  Lyautey  is  directing. 


In  1879  a  big  wheat  crop,  sold  at  high 
prices,  put  the  United  States  round  the  cor- 
ner in  its  struggle  to  resume  specie  payments 
— when  it  was  in  a  fair  way  to  fail,  before 
the  farms  of  Indiana  and  Iowa  were  heard 
from.  A  big  wheat  crop,  sold  at  high  prices, 
put  the  country  round  the  corner  again  in 
1S96,  when  it  was  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
slough  into  which  the  panic  of  1893  had 
cast  it. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"Do  you  think  a  dollar  goes  as  far  as  it 
used  to  go?"  "Farther — nowadays  it  never 
yets  back." — Judge. 

Mother — Don't  cry,  dear.  Which  one  of 
the  naughty  boys  was  it  that  hit  you?  Tommy 
The  one  with  the  black  eye. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Crabsliaw — Why  do  you  women  wear  furs 
in  this  weather?  Mrs.  Crabshaw — Why,  dear, 
is  there  anything  more  expensive? — Town 
Topics. 

"My  dear,  the  doctor  says  I'm  in  need  of  a 
little  change."  "Then  ask  him  to  give  it  to 
you.  He's  got  the  last  of  mine."— Baltimore 
American. 

"What  is  your  favorite  perfume?"  "Well," 
replied  Mr.  Cumrox,  "in  the  evening  it's  mint, 
but  in  the  morning  it's  ham  and  eggs." — 
Washington  Star. 

"Do  you  think  it  is  right  for  a  wife  to  go 
through  her  husband's  pockets?"  "I  don't 
know  about  its  being  right,  but  I  know  from 
my  own  experience  that  it  is  often  unavail- 
ing."— Baltimore  American. 

"Now,"  said  the  professor,  "supposing  that 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature  portions  of  the 
earth  now  under  water  became  dry  land, 
what   would   be    the    most    prominent    charac- 
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teristic  of  the  landscape?"  And  the  summer 
girl  who  was  trying  to  suppress  a  yawn  re- 
plied :      "German    submarines.'" — Tit-Bits. 

Foreman — That  machine  can  do  the  work 
of  a  dozen  men.  Visitor — Gee  whiz!  My 
wife  ought  to  have  married  it. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"What  is  it?"  "A  raffle."  "I  never  yet 
won  a  prize  at  a  raffle."  "Well,  you've  never 
lost  much  at  that." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

Reggie — I  wonder  if  your  father  would  con- 
sent to  our  marriage.  Phyllis— He  might. 
Dad's  awfully  eccentric,  you  know.— Los  An- 
geles Times. 

"Why  do  you  use  such  a  long  cigar-holder  ?" 
asked  Smith.  "The  doctor  told  me  to  keep 
away  from  tobacco,"  replied  Jones. — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

"Jones  made  a  very  lame  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject under  discussion."  "No  wonder,  when  his 
argument  hadn't  a  leg  to  stand  on."— Balti- 
77i ore  American. 

Bibb — They  say  the  face  is  the  window  of 
the  soul.  Babb — Then  many  men  I  know 
ought  to  keep  the  shades  down  all  the  time. 
— Town    Topics. 

Johnny — Father,  how  do  you  spell  high  ? 
Father — H-i-g-h  ;  why  do  you  wish  to  know? 
Johnny — 'Cause  I'm  writing  a  composition  on 
the  highena. — Tit-Bits. 

"Society  finds  its  level  in  a  street-car, 
doesn't  it?"  "Well,  it  shows  how  many  people 
who  think  themselves  in  good  standing  are 
merely  hangers-on." — Baltimore  American. 

Aunt  Mandy  (to  the  clerk  at  the  genera) 
store) — You  all  aint  got  no  fo  -cent  calicer, 
is  you — or  is  you  ?  Ef  you  is,  is  you  all  got 
some  jes'  a  speck  cheapah? — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 

"A  man  ought  never  to  learn  to  do  card 
tricks,"  said  Broncho  Bob.  "Why  not?"  "If 
he  wins  in  a  poker  game  everybody  looks  sus- 
picious, and  if  he  doesn't  win  everybody 
laughs." — Washington    Star. 

"I  thought  your  minister  was  to  have  a 
call  to  Minneapolis?"  "He  did  expect  it,  but 
he  went  up  there  to  preach  a  trial  sermon  and 
took  his  text  from  St.  Paul,  and  so  it's  all 
off." — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Visitor — Sir,  I  am  collecting  for  the  Poets' 
Hospital.  Will  you  contribute  anything? 
Editor — With  pleasure.     Call  tonight  with  the 
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have    a   poet   ready. — 


ambulance,    and    I 
Tit-Bits. 

She — I  heard  a  noise  very  late  when  you 
came  in.  He  (facetiously) — Was  it  the  night 
falling?  She  (sternly) — No;  it  was  the  day 
breaking. — Baltimore  American. 

Doctor — Did  that  cure  for  deafness  really 
help  your  brother?  Pat — Sure  enough;  he 
hadn't  heard  a  sound  for  years,  and  the  day 
after  he  took  that  medicine  he  heard  from  a 
friend  in  America. — New   York  American. 

"Cleopatra!  Cleopatra!"  called  little  Jessie, 
who  liked  big  names  for  her  pets.  "Why,  I 
thought  your  cat's  name  was  Napoleon,"  pro- 
tested the  visitor.     "He  was  Napoleon  till  he 


had  his  kittens,' 
Bits. 


affirmed  Jessie,  stoutly. — Tit- 


Bertha — What  did  father  say  when  you 
asked  him  if  you  could  marry  me?  Percy — 
He  didn't  really  refuse,  but  he  made  a  very 
severe  condition.  Bertha — What  was  it? 
Percy — He  said  he'd  see  me  hanged  first. — 
Tit-Bits. 

"Professor  Diggs  likes  to  use  high-sounding 
phrases."  "A  mere  affectation,  no  doubt." 
"No.  I  rather  think  he  uses  such  phrases  be- 
cause he's  afraid  that  if  people  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  they'd  know  he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  talking  about." — Saturday 
Sunset. 
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Are  the  Laws  Illegal? 

We  do  not  envy  the  task  of  the  Supreme  Court,  now 
called  upon  to  unravel  the  judicial  tangle  created  by  the 
incompetence  of  the  legislature.  But  at  least  the  ques- 
tions to  be  submitted  have  now  been  reduced  to  intel- 
ligible form. 

Is  the  law  constitutional  that  excludes  Mayor  Rolph 
from  the  Democratic  ticket  on  the  ground  that  he  faiied 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  party  to 
which  he  belongs? 

In  the  event  of  Mayor  Rolph  being  disqualified  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  on  the  aforesaid  ground, 
does  the  nomination  revert  to  Mr.  Heney  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  received  only  60,661  Democratic  votes 
as  against  74,954  Democratic  votes  cast  for  Mayor 
Rolph  ? 

In  case  the  nomination  does  not  revert  to  Mr.  Heney 
and  that  there  is  therefore  a  vacancy  to  be  filled,  may 
that  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  state  central  committee  in 
face  of  the  law  that  empowers  the  state  central  com- 
mittee to  fill  a  vacancy  only  in  the  case  of  the  death  of 
a  candidate  occurring  after  the  primary?  Or,  other- 
wise stated,  is  the  law  constitutional  that  thus  restricts 
the  power  of  the  state  central  committee  to  the  filling 


of  such  vacancies  only  as  may  be  caused  by  death  after 
the  primary  ? 

It  is  pointed  out  that  no  injustice  has  actually  been 
done  to  the  Democratic  supporters  of  Mayor  Rolph, 
seeing  that  they  knew,  or  should  have  known,  that  his 
nomination  was  conditional  on  his  ability  to  secure  also 
the  Republican  nomination.  The  law  on  this  point  is 
unequivocal,  even  though  it  should  now  be  found  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  Democrats  who  voted  for 
Mayor  Rolph  did  so  with  the  knowledge  that  their  votes 
would  be  wasted  if  Mayor  Rolph  should  fail  to  receive 
the  nomination  of  his  own  party. 

But  these  points  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Within 
a  few  days  we  shall  probably  receive  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  will  be  a  decision,  not  as  to 
the  meaning  of  these  various  laws,  but  as  to  their  legiti- 
macy under  the  Constitution.  The  quarrel  will  not  be 
without  its  advantages  if  it  impresses  upon  the  mind 
of  the  legislature  the  desirability  of  looking  first  and 
leaping  afterwards.  But  perhaps  that  is  too  much  to 
hope  for. 

The  Bolsheviki  Documents. 

But  for  the  fact  that  our  minds  are  now  indurated 
against  surprise  at  anything  that  Germany  might  do 
we  should  receive  the  Bolsheviki  revelations  that  have 
been  issued  by  the  Washington  government  with  a 
gasp  of  amazement.  But  our  capacity  for  surprise  is 
exhausted.     Hell  contains  no  more  novelties. 

The  documents,  of  which  only  a  portion  have  been 
issued,  are  too  lengthy  for  anything  like  a  general  re- 
view. Moreover,  their  wickedness  is  so  transparent 
as  to  need  neither  elucidation  nor  comment.  Thus  we 
find  an  official  German  order  dated  November,  1914, 
less  than  four  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  to 
the  effect  that  all  "destruction  agents  and  observers" 
in  America  are  to  be  mobilized  "for  arranging  delays, 
embroilments,  and  difficulties"  in  connection  with 
American  shipping,  and  "for  this  purpose  we  are  espe- 
cially recommending  to  your  attention  loaders'  gangs, 
among  whom  there  are  many  anarchists  and  escaped 
criminals."  This  order,  be  it  remembered,  was  directed 
against  a  country  that  had  solemnly  declared  its  neu- 
trality and  that  had  been  scrupulous  in  observing  the 
laws  of  neutrality.  We  may  wonder  if  there  is  any 
other  case  upon  record  where  a  country  professing 
to  be  civilized  has  deliberately  organized  the  criminals 
and  anarchists  of  another  country  with  which  it  was 
at  peace  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  that  country's 
commerce  by  secret  and  violent  acts.  We  say  we  won- 
der if  there  is  any  such  case  upon  record,  but  the  state- 
ment is  hardly  accurate.  We  know  that  there  is  no 
such  case  upon  record.  Germany  is  the  pioneer  on  that 
devilish  path,  as  on  so  many  others  of  an  equal  and 
unlawful  ferocity. 

There  are  other  documents  in  this  precious  bundle 
of  iniquity  that  are  hardly  less  interesting.  Thus  we 
find  Trotzky  issuing  fraudulent  passports  to  German 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  spy  work  in  America,  and  in 
still  another  document  we  learn  of  a  scheme  for  the 
sending  of  German  submarines  over  the  Siberian  rail- 
road to  Vladivostock,  for  what  purpose  we  need  hardly 
speculate.  And  yet  there  are  weak-minded  people  in 
America  who  deprecate  the  sending  of  an  American 
force  to  Vladivostock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  launching  of  these  submarines. 

Of  more  general  interest  is  the  issue  of  a  circular 
from  the  German  government  under  date  of  June  9, 
1914,  that  is  to  say  several  weeks  before  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  instructing  all  indus- 
trial concerns  to  open  their  sealed  mobilization  orders 
in  readiness  for  war.  This  means  that  war  was  deter- 
mined upon  before  the  excuse  for  the  war  had  been 
found,  and  even  the  approximate  date  must  have  been 
fixed.  This  forms  a  grim  comment  upon  the  theory 
that  Austria  intended   the  assassination  of  her  Arch- 1 


duke  and  that  she  even  inspired  the  assassins,  a  theory 
that  derives  still  further  support  from  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  chief  of  those  assassins  recently  died  in  Austria 
from  tuberculosis.  Austria  could  ruthlessly  murder  un- 
numbered thousands  of  Slavs,  but  for  the  assassin  of 
her  Archduke  she  had  only  protection. 

These  documents  in  their  entirety  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  for  themselves,  and  it  seems  that  there  are  more 
of  them  to  come.  As  a  story  of  debauchery  and  of  a 
many-hued  iniquity  they  stand  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 


The  Peace  Proposal. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  wonder  more  at  the 
folly  or  at  the  impudence  of  the  peace  proposals  that 
have  emanated  from  the  government  of  Austria.  Os- 
tensibly they  come  from  Austria,  but  actually  they  come 
from  Germany.  That  they  have  been  solemnly  sub- 
mitted to  Germany  in  common  with  all  other  bel- 
ligerents is  but  another  example  of  the  duplicity  that 
Teutonism  believes  to  be  a  science,  but  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  holds  to  be  sheer  vicious  silliness.  If  the 
Allied  nations  should  reject  these  proposals,  as  of 
course  they  will,  Germany  also  can  reject  them,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  a  surprised  indignation.  But 
on  the  other  hand  if  the  Allied  nations  should  nibble 
at  the  bait  they  would  speedily  discover  that  Germany, 
and  not  Austria,  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
with  gaff  in  hand.  There  is  one  fundamental  idea  to 
which  the  German  mind  has  so  far  shown  itself  imper- 
vious, but  that  may  be  earnestly  recommended  for 
acceptance.  There  can  be  no  negotiations  of  any  sort 
with  a  government  that  has  no  respect  for  honor  or 
faith  or  its  pledged  word,  for  a  government  whose 
promises  are  but  a  cloak  for  treachery.  An  agreement 
with  Germany  becomes  possible  only  when  Germany- 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  break  that  agreement — not 
before.  A  discussion  with  Germany  becomes  possible 
only  when  Germany  has  removed  the  conviction  that 
she  is  alike  incapable  of  a  sincere  thought  or  of  be- 
lieving that  any  one  else  has  a  sincere  thought. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  no  peace  conference  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  that  term — neither  now  or  at  any- 
other  time.  There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be. 
There  is  nothing  to  confer  about.  Germany  has  been 
fully  informed  of  the  basic  conditions  under  which 
the  Allied  nations  will  make  peace,  and  it  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  Germany's  "acceptance"  of  those  con- 
ditions will  not  shorten  the  war  by  a  single  day.  The 
war  will  end  when  Germany  has  not  only  accepted  those 
conditions,  but  actually  carried  them  out.  Her  accept- 
ance has  no  value  whatever.  The  idea  of  making 
agreements  with  Germany  over  a  conference  table  so 
long  as  she  has  an  army  in  the  field  is  too  ludicrous 
for  consideration.  We  know  the  value  that  Germany 
places  upon  her  agreements.  She  has  stated  it  in  words. 
She  has  stated  it  in  a  hundred  bloody  deeds.  Does  she 
really  think  that  we  are  such  simpletons  as  to  ask  for 
more  of  them? 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  the  Allied  nations  have 
fully  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the  irreducible  mini- 
mum that  will  be  exacted  from  the  Central  Powers 
and  that  was  stated  with  broad  accuracy  by  Senator 
Lodge  in  the  speech  that  he  recently  made  in  the 
Senate. 

Belgium  must  be  restored. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  must  be  returned  to  France — 
unconditionally  returned. 

Italian  Irredenta — all  those  areas  where  the  Italian 
race  is  predominant,  including  Trieste — must  go  back 
to.  Italy. 

Serbia  and  Roumania  must  be  established  in  their 
independence. 

Greece  must  be  made  secure. 

Most  important  of  all,  if  we  are  to  make  th 
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safe  in  the  way  we  mean  it  to  be  safe,  the  great  Slav 
populations  now  under  the  government  of  Austria— the 
Jugo-Slavs  and  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  who  have  been 
used  to  aid  the  Germans,  whom  they  loathe— must  be 
established  as  independent  states. 

The  Polish  people  must  have  an  independent  Poland 

The  Russian  provinces  taken  from  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  must  be  restored  to  Russia. 

Constantinople  must  be  finally  taken  away  fr  ira 
Turkey  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Allied  nations 
as  a  free  port,  so  as  to  bar  Germany's  way  to  the  East 
and  hold  the  Dardanelles  open  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

Palestine  must  never  return  to  Turkish  rule,  and  the 
persecuted  Christians  of  Asia  Minor— the  Syrians  and 
the  Armenians — must  be  made  safe. 

There  are  other  and  lesser  matters,  but  these  can 
wait — not  for  a  conference  with  Germany,  but  until  the 
Allied  powers  have  made  known  their  wishes  in  regard 
to  them. 

But  we  can  hardly  be  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that 
the  Austrian  note  will  fall  wholly  upon  deaf  ears.  It 
will  not.  The  voice  of  the  pacifist  is  likely  to  be  loud 
in  the  land,  even  though  it  be  a  somewhat  timid  and 
ingratiating  voice.  The  Austrian  proposal  will  be 
called  an  olive  branch,  and  we  shall  be  tearfully  be- 
seeched  not  to  neglect  any  means  of  grace,  however 
shadowy  it  may  seem.  We  shall  be  told  that  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  "hearing  what  they  have  to  say,"  and  we 
shall  be  reminded  of  our  responsibilities  for  the  blood 
and  treasure  that  is  being  spent.  All  this  we  may  ex- 
pect It  is  part  of  the  game.  Germany  and  Austria 
have  calculated  on  it  and  on  a  dozen  other  agencies  that 
need  not  be  named.  Germany  knows  that  if  she  can 
secure  any  sort  of  a  conference  the  game  thenceforth  is 
largely  in  her  hands.  And  because  that  is  so  clearly 
recognized  we  may  rest  assured  that  she  will  be  required 
to  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  and  all  of 
them,  before  there  can  be  any  cessation  of  hostilities 
and  that  her  mere  promise  of  requisite  fruits  will  not 
stav  the  course  of  a  single  bullet 


Railroads  and  Government  Control. 
Railroad  returns  for  the  month  of  June  show  a  large 
deficit,  but  Mr.  McAdoo  asks,  and  not  unreasonably, 
that  we  wait  awhile  before  drawing  conclusions  dam- 
aging to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  railroads 
have  taken  their  place  in  the  colossal  scheme  of  war 
work.  All  considerations  must  give  way  to  the  para- 
mount necessity  to  move  men,  guns,  and  munitions. 
If  this  can  not  be  done  cheaply  it  must  be  done  ex- 
pensively, and  ordinary  considerations  of  economy  must 
give  way  to  emergency.  The  requisite  rolling  stock 
must  be  secured,  no  matter  at  what  cost  or  at  what  vio- 
lation of  the  usual  standards.  If  the  ordinary  processes 
take  up  too  much  time  they  must  be  pushed  on  one  side. 
Xo  expense  must  be  spared  to  obtain  the  desired  result, 
and  the  railroad  management  must  be  as  lavish  in  the 
expenditure  of  money  at  home  as  artillery  officers  in  the 
field  are  lavish  in  the  consumption  of  the  munitions  that 
the  railroads  bring  to  them.  Just  at  present  the  rail- 
roads must  be  judged  by  their  efficiency  in  war  work, 
and  not  by  their  balance  sheets.  The  contention  is  a 
plausible  one  and  there  will  be  no  desire  to  cavil  at  it. 

But  there  are  other  parts  of  McAdoo's  statement  that 
will  be  read,  or  that  ought  to  be  read,  with  some  search- 
ings  of  conscience.  Mr.  McAdoo  argues  that  the  gov- 
ernment did  well  to  take  over  the  railroads — a  highly 
disputable  point — not  only  in  the  interests  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  in  the  interests  of  the  railroads  themselves. 
The  railroads,  says  Mr.  McAdoo,  were  in  a  bad  way, 
which  is  true  enough.  "Adverse  conditions,"  he  tells 
us.  "coupled  with  the  extreme  difficulty  of  borrowing 
money,  would  probably  have  resulted  in  the  failure  of 
some  of  the  most  important  railroads  in  the  countrv 
to  meet  their  obligations  under  private  management." 

Here  we  seem  to  have  an  indictment  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  that  ought  to  be  answered, 
if  indeed  any  answer  is  possible.    For  whose  fault  was 
it  that  the  railroad  companies  were  reduced  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  that  they  were  unable  to  raise  wages 
or  to  keep  their  equipment  at  the  point  of  efficiency? 
If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comr.iission  to   ruin  them  it  could  hardly   have  pro- 
ceeded to  that  end  more  systematically.    The  railroads 
"     compelled  to  submit  to  a  rigid  supervision  and 
.    ction  of  their  revenues,  while  their  expenses  -  ere 
the    mercy    of   the    ever-rising   tide    of   prices. 


Every  article  that  they  had  to  buy  rose  steadily  in  value, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  even  40  per  cent.,  but  they 
were  rigidly  prohibited  from  raising  their  rates  except 
in  the  rarest  instances.  Their  taxes  were  steadily  in- 
creased and  they  were  even  compelled  by  law  to  pay- 
higher  wages,  but  every  application  for  permission  to 
raise  their  own  rates  was  ignored  or  denied.  And  this 
policy  was  relentlessly  followed  toward  the  railroads, 
although  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  amply 
have  iustified  a  more  generous  treatment.  Small  won- 
der that  the  railroads  should  have  been  unable  to  borrow 
money  or  that  they  should  have  been  threatened  with 
bankruptcy.  There  is  no  business  in  the  world  that 
could  be  run  under  conditions  so  unjust.  If  Mr.  McAdoo 
now  pats  himself  on  the  back  for  coming  to  the  relief 
of  the  railroads  we  may  remind  ourselves  that  but  for 
another  branch  of  the  government  that  relief  would  not 

have  been  necessary. 

* 

A  Socialist  Labor  Party. 

The  programme  of  the  British  Labor  Party  has  re- 
ceived such  warm  commendation  in  certain  American 
quarters  that  a  word  of  comment  upon  some  of  its  chief 
res  may  not  be  out  of  place.  The  Labor  Party 
for  some  inscrutable  reason  regards  itself  as  the  chief 
exponent  of  peace  and  the  peculiar  guardian  of 
progress,  and  as  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  political 
forces  of  Great  Britain  its  voice  is  always  audible. 

And  so  we  are  told  that  "the  Labor  Party  declares 
emphatically  against  any  continuance  of  military  service 
a  moment  longer  than  the  imperative  requirements  of 
the  war  excuse."  Exactly  what  is  implied  by  the  mili- 
tary service  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may  infer  that 
it  means  everything  that  is  not  included  in  a  practical 
disarmament.  This  seems  to  be  implied  by  a  subsequent 
clause  which  declares  "we  would  have  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  most  solemnly  undertake  and  promise  to 
make  common  cause  against  any  one  of  them  that  broke 
away  from  the  fundamental  agreement  (a  universal 
league  for  a  supernational   authority  i." 

What  a  pathetic  reliance  upon  words !  What  an  in- 
curable trustfulness !  For  four  years  the  civilized  world 
with  the  aid  of  some  twenty  millions  of  soldiers  has 
been  making  "common  cause"  against,  not  one,  but 
four  powers  that  have  "broken  away"  from  treaties, 
agreements,  and  pledges,  and  that  have  blatantly 
boasted  of  their  contempt  for  honor  and  for  interna- 
tional law.  And  after  four  years  of  war,  and  with 
twenty  millions  of  soldiers,  the  civilized  world  is  now 
beginning  to  believe  that,  after  all,  it  may  prevail. 
Whereas  if  the  said  civilized  world,  and  notably  Eng- 
land and  America,  had  not  already  adopted  a  practical 
disarmament  the  four  violators  of  international  peace 
might  have  been  laid  by  the  heels  long  ago.  And  yet 
the  Labor  Party  of  Great  Britain  gravely  recommends 
as  something  new7  and  untried  a  fresh  batch  of  inter- 
national agreements,  a  new  sheaf  of  treaties — scraps  of 
paper — and  without  even  such  inadequate  means  of  en- 
forcement as  existed  four  years  ago.  Did  not  Germany 
and  Austria  "most  solemnly  undertake  and  promise"  to 
respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium?  Has  it  not  de- 
manded nearly  even,-  man  of  fighting  age  throughout 
the  world  to  compel  them  to  release  their  grip  upon 
Belgium — a  feat  not  yet  accomplished?  Suppose  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  should  attempt  some  similar  crime 
in  the  future,  as  they  will  certainly  do  if  they  have  the 
chance.  In  that  case,  says  the  Labor  Party,  the  world 
will  make  "common  cause"  against  them,  having  first 
deprived  itself  of  the  pow-er  to  resist  anything  whatso- 
ever, or  to  defend  anything  whatsoever.  Was  there 
ever  anything  so  childish? 

And  yet  we  may  fear  that  it  is  not  altogether  childish 
and  that  there  is  something  sinister  behind  these 
clamors  for  disarmament.  The  British  Labor  Party  is 
essentially  Socialist,  and  w-e  can  see  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Socialists  are  more  pacific  than  other  people. 
Rather  the  contrary,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  out- 
pourings. There  is  nothing  particularly  humanitarian 
about  extreme  radicalism.  History  shows  it  to  have 
been  usually  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  vindictive,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  Peasants'  War,  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  today  in  Russia.  Your  extreme  radical  has 
never  yet  shrunk  from  horrors  at  which  his  enemy- 
would  stand  aghast.  He  will  indulge  in  torture  and 
massacre  with  a  light  heart — at  least  he  has  always 
done  so  in  the  past  and  is  doing  so  today.  And  when 
the  usual  weapons  of  war  fail  him  he  is  not  above  a 
little  cattle  maiming,  incendiarism,  and  sabotage.    Why, 


then,  this  passion  for  disarmament,  and  these  tears  for 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men? 

We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Socialist's  objec- 
tion to  armies  is  largely  due  to  the  fear  that  armies 
may  prevent  him  from  accomplishing  those  very  vio- 
lences that  he  pretends  to  abhor.  Bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  social  system  and  its  rebuilding  in  favor  of 
a  particular  caste — his  own — he  naturally  dreads  an 
armed  force  that  will  be  directed  by  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority. For  he  has  no  use  for  majorities.  They  consti- 
tute the  mechanism  of  a  democracy  that  he  hates.  His 
conception  of  the  ideal  state  is  one  in  which  the  mi- 
nority command  and  the  majority  obey,  in  which 
Utopian  ideals  are  ruthlessly  and  coercively  carried  out. 
First  comes  the  revolution  effected  by  a  small  and  com- 
pact minority  who  know  precisely  what  they  want. 
Then  comes  the  reign  of  terror  directed  against  the 
"enemies  of  the  revolution."  We  are  always  told  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  whenever  we  hear  that 
aphorism  we  may  be  sure  that  some  special  piece  of 
villainy  is  being  enacted.  This  has  been  the  precise 
programme  in  Russia.  It  has  always  been  the  precise 
programme,  but  obviously  it  can  not  be  carried  out  in 
the  presence  of  an  army  directed  by  majorities.  The 
first  revolutionary  step  in  Russia  was  the  destruction 
of  the  army.  Kerensky  did  that.  The  last  step  has 
yet  to  be  seen.  The  step  now  being  taken  is  the  execu- 
tion of  some  800  innocent  people  every  day  in  Petro- 
grad — enemies  of  the  revolution.  The  end  justifies  the 
means. 

This  we  suspect  to  underlie  the  pacifism  of  the  ex- 
treme Socialist.  But  it  is  the  other  fellow  who  is  to 
be  peaceful — compulsorily  so — not  the  Socialist.  It  is 
a  case  of  the  tiger  who  strongly  objects  on  conscientious 
grounds  to  the  carrying  of  fire-arms. 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  cause  of  alcoholic  temperance  in  Great  Britain 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  quite  so  bad  a  way  as  some 
critics  would  have  us  think,  and  especially  those  critics 
who  can  not  believe  in  any  sort  of  reform  that  is  un- 
inspired and  unenforced  by  legislation.  From  an  official 
report  we  glean  the  interesting  fact  that  in  1913  there 
was  an  average  weekly  conviction  for  drunkenness  of 
34S3,  but  in  1918  this  formidable  figure  had  dropped  to 
615.  Deaths  from  alcoholism  numbered  1S31  in  1913 
and  only  580  in  1917,  while  deaths  from  other  causes 
that  were  only  partially  due  to  alcoholism  showed  a 
similar  diminution.  Obviously  there  are  many  causes 
that  have  led  to  so  desirable  a  result,  but  restrictive 
legislation  has  had  a  very  small  share  in  them.  Some- 
thing must  be  credited  to  the  increase  in  price,  and 
something  to  the  absence  from  their  usual  haunts  of 
millions  of  men.  But  behind  all  other  causes  lies  the 
advent  of  a  new  idea,  a  new  sense  of  responsibility,  a 
new  realization  of  obligation.  And  we  are  much  in- 
clined to  think  that  reform  comes  in  no  other  way. 


The  Siberian  expedition  promises  a  great  and  lasting 
effect  on  the  commerce  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  the 
expedition  is  to  grow  in  importance  and  size  is  the 
opinion  of  all  military  men  in  Washington.  Already 
there  is  a  notable  increase  in  commerce,  made  up  chiefly 
of  army  shipments  from  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 
This  week  a  decision  has  been  reached  to  open  a  freight 
export  control  committee  office  at  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  to  handle  these  freight  movements.  This  com- 
mittee is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  army,  navy, 
war  trade  board,  and  shipping  board.  The  offices  will 
not  make  much  of  a  dent  on  the  life  of  the  two  cities 
at  first,  but  they  are  to  be  of  great  importance  never- 
theless. Vladivostock  is  to  be  brought  a  great  deal 
nearer  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  than  it 
ever  has  been  before.  Relations  are  to  be  established 
that  will  continue  after  the  war. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"  What  Difference  Does  It  Make  Who  Wrote  Shake-Speare  ?  " 
Del  Monte,  Cal.,  September  6,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  recent  "Forgeries  for  Fun" 
paragraph  you  say,  "About  a  hundred  years  ago  a  play,  at- 
tributed to  Shakespeare,  was  forged  by  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Ireland,  and  actually  produced  at  a  London  theatre.  And 
there  are  some  people  who  still  believe  that  Bacou  forged 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare." 

I  am  glad  you  didn't  ask,  "What  difference  does  it  make 
whether  Shakespeare  or  Ireland  wrote  the  plays  ?"  for  as  a 
convert  from  rabid  and  hard-shall  Stratfordism  to  the  newer 
"Baconian"  discoveries  (through  the  ciphers  discovered  since 
the  Donnelly  Cryptogram)  I  should  say  it  made  no  difference. 
But  if  you  have  read  "The  Greater  Literary  Problems,"  by 
James  Phinney  Baxter,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Genealogical  Society  and  of  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety, or  any  of  the  other  well-informed  modern  writers  on  the 
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authorship  problem,  you  will  see  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  old  and  the  new  Baconian  "theories,"  and  that  it 
makes  a  great  difference  whether  the  actor  or  the  newly  dis- 
covered "Bacon"  wrote  the  plays. 

So  long  as  we  believe  that  the  greatest  dramas  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  were  the  works  of  an  enterprising  ignoramus  and  a 
"drunken  savage,"  as  Voltaire  himself  believed,  who  could 
take  high  jumps  at  any  moment  without  effort,  so  long  does 
our  rapture  vanish,  and  "an  inflated  haughtiness  and  loathing 
is  encouraged,  which  is  unable  to  take  life  earnestly,  being 
blunt  or  blind  to  those  universally  acknowledged  truths  which 
the  true  poet   would   impress  upon  us." 

It  is  from  such  a  view  that  the  untruthfulness  and  total 
absence  of  scrupulousness  exhibited  by  Ireland  sprang,  as  a 
very  keen  student  of  this  question  has  pointed  out.  It  was 
precisely  "from  this  deficient  veracity,  as  we  now  from  a  more 
advanced  point  of  view  may  discern,  that  the  immediate  con- 
sequence in  England  was  the  fabrication  of  false  documentary 
evidence  which  began  when  the  Ireland  forgeries  were  con- 
tracted. The  very  worst  of  these  imposters  was  Payne  Col- 
lier. Mr.  Sidney  Lee  in  his  "Life  of  William  Shakespeare," 
page  367,  enumerates  thirteen  such  forgeries,  made  in  the 
years  1S35-1S49.  Among  them  the  fictitious  letter  of  Henry 
Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton.  By  poisoning  the  wells  of 
truth  in  this  style  incalculable  mischief  was  accomplished. 
Although  Collier  himself  subsequently  was  visited  with  merited 
contempt,  still  the  effect  of  these  falsifications,  this  apotheosis 
of  a  false  Shakespeare,  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, could  not  be  cancelled.  This  is  the  view  of  a  very 
learned  student  of  the  subject,  and  if  it  is  true  it  is  not  re- 
markable that  the  new  discoveries  have  been  disregarded. 

The  difference  that  it  makes  who  wrote  "Shake-speare"  is 
slight  because  Francis  "Bacon's"  real  identity  has  not  yet 
been  generally  revealed.  The  difference  that  it  may  yet  make 
is  the  difference  between  Culture  and  Kultur.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  late  discoveries  will  not  be  rejected,  in  future,  because  of 
such  imposters  as  Ireland  and  Collier. 

Harold  Shafter  Howard. 


Miss  Rankin. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  September  17,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  As  a  temporary  resident  of  Cali- 
fornia may  I  congratulate  you  on  your  editorial  in  last  week's 
issue  of  your  paper.  "Exit  Miss  Rankin"  was  as  clever  and 
penetrating  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  Miss  Rankin's  elec- 
tion as  any  I  have  ever  read.  Not  only  was  it  valuable  as 
pertaining  to  her  career,  but  it  holds  true  quite  as  surely 
for  many  of  our  unmarried  women  who  until  America  really 
settled  down  to  "win  the  war"  were  doing  as  much  as  they 
possibly  could  to  hamper  our  President  and  obstruct  our  mili- 
tary preparations. 

In  Miss  Rankin's  case  she  has  been,  as  you  point  out, 
merely  an  excellent  tool  in  the  hands  of  pacifists,  pro-Germans, 
and  insurgents.  If  you  read  the  biographies  of  eminent  poli- 
ticians and  statesmen  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  their 
opinions  and  purposes  were  influenced  by  the  women  they 
met.  Especially  by  the  women  who  took  time  to  deliberately 
flatter  them.  Hitherto  buttering  up  the  obtuse  male  has  been 
both  a  pastime  and  a  prerogative  of  the  weaker  sex.  If 
women  are  to  go  in  for  politics  will  it  not  be  the  man's  turn 
to  wield  that  subtle  weapon  known  in  the  old  days  as  "indirect 
influence" ? 

In  the  case  of  a  woman  well  under  forty,  new  to  the  social 
sophistications  of  Washington's  political  world,  who  meets 
there  more  agreeable  men  than  she  ever  saw  in  her  life  be- 
fore, the  inevitable  must  occur.  The  ordinary  "soft  soap" 
offered  her  in  her  native  town  by  aspiring  swains  she  would 
instantly  recognize  and  contemptuously  reject;  but  the  delicate 
perfumed  tablets  resting  on  silver  salvers !  These  we  find  her 
eagerly  accepting. 

I  am  afraid  the  representative  from  Montana  has  failed 
just  because  certain  men  in  Washington  made  it  their  busi- 
ness to  be  very  attentive.  They  were  not  trying  to  win  the 
lady's  heart.  But  they  were  extremely  eager  to  win  her  vote. 
And  they  succeeded.  Afternoon  teas  (i  deux  have  made  strong 
governments  tremble  before  this.  Therefore  if  women  are 
to  wield  influence  in  this  country  of  a  permanent  kind,  and 
retain  the  respect  of  their  constituents,  they  will  have  to  arm 
themselves  (exactly  as  men  have  had  to  do)  against  the  in- 
triguing machinations   of  the   opposite   sex. 

Dorothy  Foster  Gilman. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


A  Letter  from  England. 
The  following  letter  from  a  British  officer  in  England  to  a 
friend  in   San   Francisco   will  be  read   with   interest  as   illus- 
trating the  relations  of  the  American  and  British  forces: 

Your  letter  of  15th  of  June  has  just  arrived  and  as  it  seems 
to  take  rather  long  nowadays  I  am  writing  back  to  you  at 
once. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  next  German  strafe  now.  It  will  be 
a  big  affair,  but  they  will  get  no  change,  and  we  will  win 
hands  down  if  we  stick  it  out.  You  know  the  old  saying  that 
"England  wins  only  one  battle  in  every  war — the  last  one." 
Well,  I  think  the  Huns  are  beginning  to  understand  what  that 
really  means  and  are  getting  very  uneasy  about  it.  They 
have,  they  say,  smashed  us  up  time  after  time  and  that  we  are 
licked.  Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  the  poor  old  Britisher  just 
sort  of  goes  on  being  licked,  because  that  last  "one"  will  come, 
and  we  will  have  won.  And  the  Huns  know  it  and  they  are 
getting   very    excited   and   nervous. 

The  tone  of  the  country  here  is  really  sound  and  solidT*  No 
flag  waving,  but  there  is  no  word  or  thought  other  than  we 
shall  win  by  hanging  on,  and  that  our  terms  will  be  "uncondi- 
tional surrender."  This,  believe  me,  is  the  actual  feeling  of 
the  ordinary  man  in  the  street ;  not  only  my  own,  but  every 
man  and  woman,  and  with  that  as  ground  work  we  must  win 
properly. 

We  see  a  good  many  American  boys  in  these  days;  they  are 
very  charming  guests.  Of  course  all  the  officers  within  hail 
are  honorary  members  of  our  mess,  and  we  all  get  on  most 
happily.  In  ordinary  times  it  would  sound  impertinent  in  me 
to  say  what  excellent  fellows  your  boys  are,  but  many  things 
are  different  nowadays  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  know 
that  we  have  real  pleasure  in  making  them  our  messmates 
and  in  trying  t0  make  them  feel  that  such  little  welcome  as 
we  can  give  them  so  far  from  home  is  given  because  of  the 
result  of  meeting  them,  and  not  as  a  matter  of  duty  only. 

We  have  the  same  creed  of  decency,  etc.,  which  is  a  damned 
good  start. 

Whatever  you  do,  if  you  know  of  a  lad  who  is  coming  across 
give  him  our,  or  my,  address  and  he  can  always  get  a  chair, 
pipe,   and   drink — while   it   lasts. 

They  have  what  they  call  a  "ball  game"  here  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  we  have  promised  to  go  along  on  one  side  and  be 
"hooters"  or  some  such  extraordinary  thing.  They  are  going 
to  let  us  know  which  side  we  belong  to  and  we  will  go  and 
pray  for  a  "riot"  because  your  people  have  turned  up  reai 
cheery  souls  and  we  all  get  along  very  well. 

This  is  rather  a  long  and  very  disjointed  letter.  It  is  just  a 
little  talk  to  one  away  from  home.  We  are  all  in  very  good 
heart. 


Writing  two  weeks  ago  in  the  effort  to  forecast  the  succes- 
sive steps  of  the  Foch  campaign,  I  said:  "We  can  readily 
believe  that  the  whole  line  from  St.  Mihiel  or  Verdun  to  the 
Swiss  frontier  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Americans  in 
addition  to  the  Soissons-Rheims  front.  .  .  .  This  not  only 
foreshadows  a  fourth  great  battle,  and  one  directed  toward  the 
invasion  of  Germany,  but  it  means  also  the  liberation  of  a 
large  French  force  for  mobile  activities  elsewhere."  We 
have  now  witnessed  the  battle  for  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  and 
the  obliteration  of  a  German  stronghold  that  has  been  a  spear 
point  in  the  side  of  France  for  four  years.  None  the  less 
this  battle  is  a  preparatory  one.  The  American  forces  that 
have  achieved  this  notable  success  have  still  the  greater 
struggle  ahead  of  them,  although  its  issue  is  not  in  doubt. 


This  eastern  area  was  evidently  the  next  one  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  attack.  The  programme  was  legible  enough  al- 
most from  the  moment  of  the  first  assault  on  the  Marne 
salient.  It  has  been  carried  out  step  by  step  with  un- 
deviating  accuracy  and  with  a  relentless  force.  But  to  un- 
derstand that  programme  we  must  look  upon  the  western  front 
as  a  whole,  and  so  avoid  the  mistake  of  regarding  these  many 
battles  as  mere  snatches  at  opportunity,  or  as  being  in  any 
sense  isolated  or  disconnected  one  from  another.  They  are 
as  mutually  dependent  as  the  parts  of  a  watch.  They  repre- 
sent the  unfolding  of  a  consistent  scheme,  and  up  to  the  mo- 
ment of  writing  there  seems  to  have  been  neither  failure  nor 
delay.  

When  the  German  offensive  came  to  an  end  with  the  ruinous 
check  upon  the  Marne  the  Germans  had  created  three  great 
salients,  and  indeed  we  may  say  four,  if  we  include  the  long- 
standing salient  at  St.  Mihiel.  These  salients  in  the  order  of 
their  creation  were  St.  Mihiel,  Amiens,  Ypres,  and  the  Marne. 
Into  the  strategy  that  permitted  the  creation  of  such  salients, 
that  allowed  them  to  be  held  and  stabilized  far  short  of  their 
objectives,  there  is  no  need  here  to  enter.  It  was  a  ruinous 
strategy,  and  one  that  can  be  explained  only  on  the  theory  of 
an  arrogant  confidence  that  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  the 
German  armies  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that  has 
wholly  neutralized  the  technical  skill  of  the  German  com- 
manders. A  secondary  reason  is  to  be  found  in  a  German 
desperation  as  American  armies  poured  into  the  country,  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  only  plans  admitting  of  the  quickest 
accomplishment  could  be  entertained.  That  Germany  should 
allow  the  stabilization  of  her  vastly  extended  lines  toward 
Amiens  and  to  the  south  of  Ypres  with  their  wasteful  demands 
upon  her  defensive  man  power,  and  that  she  should  then  com- 
plete the  edifice  by  her  mad  excursion  across  the  Marne,  is 
one  of  the  phenomena  that  we  must  relegate  to  the  end  of  the 
war  for  full  elucidation.  It  will  doubtless  be  furnished  by  the 
mutual  recriminations  of  the  German  generals  themselves. 


Immediately  after  the  collapse  of  the  Marne  salient  it  be- 
came evident  that  Foch  intended  to  effect  the  collapse  of  all 
the  German  salients.  He  speedily  showed  us  that  he  had  in 
very  truth  an  army  of  reserves.  He  left  no  doubt  upon  that 
point.  That  army  of  reserves  had  not  been  consumed  upon 
the  Marne,  although  Germany  believed  that  it  had — or  so 
Colonel  Gaedke  tells  us.  The  British  began  the  new  attack 
over  a  narrow  front  at  Moreuil,  and  it  became  at  once  evident 
that  the  great  German  curve  toward  Amiens  was  as  fragile  as 
an  eggshell,  and  still  more  fragile  from  the  fact  that  the 
Germans  were  already  beginning  to  retreat  and  to  fall  back 
in  search  of  a  straight  line  that,  by  its  greater  economy  of 
men,  should  make  good  the  losses  on  the  Marne.  Then  began 
that  curious  process  of  a  steady  patchwork  extension  of  the 
attacking  lines  that  I  tried  to  describe  last  week.  Army  after 
army  took  its  place,  first  at  the  southern  end  of  the  battle 
front  and  around  the  curve  toward  Soissons,  and  then  at  the 
northern  end  toward  Albert  and  as  far  as  Arras.  The  pattern 
was  now  clearly  visible.  The  German  reserves  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  their  only  hope  of  success  was  in  a  concen- 
trated battle.  Foch,  on  the  other  hand,  wanted  an  extended 
battle,  and  he  was  in  a  position  to  get  what  he  wanted.  The 
Germans  must  either  extend  their  forces  to  cover  all  the 
threatened  areas,  and  in  that  case  their  lines  would  be  too 
thin  to  be  effective,  or  they  must  retreat  everywhere  to  a 
shorter  line.  They  chose  the  latter  course.  In  fact  there  was 
no  practical  alternative.  When  the  British  attacked  the  Ypres 
salient  they  found  it  already  in  course  of  evacuation.  The 
Belgians  completed  the  battle  front  by  an  attack  on  the  sea 
coast,  while  the  American  wedge  at  Juvigny  had  the  effect  of 
including  in  the  battle  front  all  of  the  German  positions  on 
the  Vesle  River  and  forcing  their  evacuation,  while  menacing 
even  the  Chemin  des  Dames  to  the  north.  The  battle  that  had 
begun  over  a  twenty-mile  front  at  Moreuil  in  the  Amiens 
salient  now  extended  from  the  North  Sea  to  Rheims,  and 
nearly  everywhere  the  Germans  were  in  retreat.  They  might 
have  defended  a  single  attacked  point,  but  they  could  not 
fight  over  a  two-hundred-mile  line.  And  they  had*  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  attack  at  all  for  at  least  a  month  after  the 
Marne  battle,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  saunter  back  to 
the  Hindenburg  Line  in  their  own  way  and  to  survey  the 
military   landscape   for   a   time   in  tranquillity. 


intentions  of  that  army  could  hardly  have  been  avowed  more 
definitely  if  they  had  been  openly  communicated  for  publica- 
tion to  the  press.  The  whole  German  army  was  in  flight  from 
Ypres  to  Rheims.  The  only  stable  part  of  the  line  was  be- 
tween Rheims  and  Switzerland,  and  we  were  allowed  to  know 
— we  can  hardly  say  to  guess — that  there  must  be  at  least  half 
a  million  Americans  on  the  spot  with  their  base  around 
Toul,  after  allowing  for  the  Americans  on  the  Vesle,  at 
Juvigny,  and  for  those  still  insufficiently  trained.  Certainly 
those  Americans  had  not  been  sent  there  for  their  health.  It 
was  obvious  that  the  battle  line  which  then  extended  from 
Ypres  to  Rheims  was  about  to  be  still  further  extended  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  eastern  area,  and  the  first  step  must  be  the 
capture  of  St.  Mihiel.  That  is  precisely  what  we  have  now 
seen.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  salient  was  carried  by 
assault,  and  after  an  artillery  bombardment  of  only  a  few 
hours.  It  was  a  position  of  extraordinary  strength,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  example  of  military  defensive  skill  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  western  front.  It  is  a  success  that 
speaks  as  eloquently  of  American  prowess  as  of  German  de- 
moralization. And  incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no 
more  surprising  document  in  the  annals  of  war  than  the  Ger- 
man bulletin  announcing  the  loss  of  this  position.  Its  evacua- 
tion, we  are  told,  "which  had  been  under  consideration  for 
some  years,  was  completed  without  interference."  For  sheer 
mendacity  this  is  without  its  like,  as  well  as  for  sheer  silli- 
ness. The  German  mind  admittedly  moves  slowly,  but  that 
it  should  have  taken  "some  years"  to  determine  on  a  move- 
ment which  happens  to  coincide  with  the  American  attack 
must  surely  be  a  strain  on  German  credulity.  Nor  can  we  ex- 
press our  sheer  delight  when  we  are  informed  of  what  was  a 
headlong  flight  "which  the  enemy  was  unable  to  prevent." 
The  number  of  prisoners  tells  its  own  tale,  but  of  course  it  is 
a  tale  that  the  German  public  is  not  allowed  to  hear. 


But  there  was  one  German  salient  that  still  survived — the 
one  at  St.  Mihiel.  It  was  obviously  the  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  Germans  must  have  known  it.  Moreover,  we 
had  been  definitely  told  that  the  American  forces  were  mass- 
ing "south  of  the  Marne,"  and  that  out  of  an  army  of,  say 
1,300,000  men,  only  about  10  per  cent,  were  still  brigaded 
with  the   French   and  the   British.     The   whereabouts   and  the 


The  battle  at  St.  Mihiel  is  a  preliminary  or  preparatory 
battle,  and  its  true  nature  will  be  understood  by  observing  its 
position  in  relation  to  Verdun.  Now  Verdun  on  French  soil 
corresponds  with  Metz  on  German  soil.  They  are  nearly  equi- 
distant from  the  frontier.  They  are  the  rival  guardians  of  that 
frontier.  An  invasion  of  Germany  must  have  Verdun  for  its 
base  and  Metz  for  its  immediate  objective.  Conversely,  an 
invasion  of  France  must  have  Metz  for  its  base  and  Verdun 
for  its  immediate  objective.  And  here  we  have  the  reason,  at 
least  the  main  reason,  for  the  German  determination  to  take 
Verdun.  With  Verdun  in  German  hands  there  must  disap- 
pear all  threats  of  the  invasion  of  Germany.  And  the  Germans 
have  always  feared  invasion  by  this  route.  Moreover,  France 
herself  could  be  invaded  across  the  frontier  if  the  supreme 
obstacle  of  Verdun  could  be  removed.  When  the  Germans 
began  the  siege  of  Verdun  they  were  practically  waging  a 
new  war,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  should  have  waged 
it  from  the  start,  the  way  in  which  Von  Moltke  waged  it. 
But  they  preferred  the  devious  road  through  Belgium,  not 
because  it  was  either  easier  or  safer,  but  because  they  be- 
lieved they  could  entice  the  French  armies  into  Belgium  and 
there  entrap  them.  But  Joffre  refused  to  put  his  head  into 
that  noose,  and  it  was  only  after  the  Germans  had  waited  in 
Belgium  for  three  weeks,  hoping  all  the  time  for  the  arrival  of 
the  French  armies,  that  they  saw  that  their  plan  had  failed, 
and  so  began  to  move  southward  to  the  invasion  of  France. 
It  is  true  that  by  that  time  Joffre  had  begun  to  move  his 
armies  northward,  but  this  was  because  the  British  had  now 
arrived,  and  he  hoped  in  his  turn  to  envelop  the  German 
forces  between  his  own  and  those  of  General  French.  His  trap 
also  failed  because  of  the  neglect  of  his  commanders  to  seize 
Charleroi  and  fortify  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  so  prevent 
the  Germans  from  crossing.  But  the  whole  German  plan  of 
campaign  had  failed  before  the  Germans  had  left  Belgium. 
They  were  already  repenting  that  they  had  not  invaded  France 
across  the  frontier,  that  is  to  say  from  Metz  to  Verdun.  The 
belated  attack  upon  Verdun  was  an  attempt  to  remedy  that 
initial  blunder,  and  also  to  guard  against  an  invasion  of  Ger- 
many that  must  always  remain  a  possibility  so  long  as  Verdun 
should  remain  in  French  hands. 


The  German  fear  of  an  invasive  movement  from  Verdun 
must  now  be  an  acute  one.  They  had  failed  to  remove  it  by 
the  capture  of  Verdun,  but  none  the  less  they  had  a  sort  of 
second  guaranty  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient,  which  would  have 
proved  itself  decidedly  awkward  to  any  Allied  force  that  was 
moving  eastward  toward  the  frontier.  The  German  claim 
that  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  useless  to  them,  and  that  they 
had  been  considering  its  evacuation  for  "some  years"  is  a 
patent  and  stupid  lie.  To  hold  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  the 
next  best  thing  to  holding  Verdun  itself.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  places  on  the  western  front  that  they  would  voluntarily 
have  given  up,  and  they  would  have  wished  to  hold  it  all  the 
more  tenaciously  as  the  threat  of  invasion  became  ever  more 
acute.  It  has  now  been  evacuated  because  it  was  not  in  the 
German  power  to  hold  it,  but  it  was  certainly  evacuated  re- 
luctantly, and  with  a  full  recognition  that  it  opens  the  road 
into  Germany,  and  that  nothing  but  hard  and  open  fighting  can 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  American  forces  toward  Metz.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Metz  is  at  this  moment  within  range,  and 
we  may  doubt  if  Germany  can  mass  enough  men  to  defend  it. 
Metz  can  not  be  saved  from  behind  her  forts.  There  are  no 
forts  that  can  resist  modern  artillery.  Verdun  was  saved,  not 
by  her  forts,  but  by  the  wisdom  that  sent  the  French  forces 
far  afield  into  those  great  outlying  curves  that  it  cost  Ger- 
many nearly  a  million  men  to  crush.  If  Metz  is  to  be  de- 
fended it  must  be  in  the  same  way,  and  we  have  yel 
if  Germany  can  find  the  men  to  do  it,  and  at  the 
to  hold  back  the  ravening  forces  of  the  Allies  that 
ing  her  more  westerly  lines.     It  looks   very   much   - 
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Germany's  last  hour  were  about  to  strike  so  far  as  her  western 
war  is  concerned.  ! 

But  there  is  another  advantage,  and  by  no  means  a  small 
one,  that  follows  upon  the  capture  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  St. 
Mihiel  must,  of  course,  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Verdun  area.  For  this  area  lies  directly  upon  the  Meuse 
River,  and  it  is  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse  River  that  the  Ger- 
mans must  retreat  as  soon  as  they  decide  that  the  Hindenburg 
Line  is  untenable,  a  decision  at  which  probably  they  have 
already  arrived.  How  far  the  Meuse  Line  also  is  rendered  un- 
tenable by  the  capture  of  St.  Mihiel  is  conjectural,  but  at  least 
it  is  evident  that  any  aggressive  Allied  move  against  a  Ger- 
man position  on  the  Meuse  would  have  been  gravely  embar- 
rassed by  a  German  occupation  of  St.  Mihiel.  We  have  there- 
fore the  double  advantage  of  the  last  action,  that  it  directly 
opens  the  road  to  an  invasion  of  Germany,  and  that  it  facili- 
tates an  Allied  attack  upon  the  Meuse  Line  if  the  Germans 
should  decide  to  occupy  that  line.  Personally  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  have  already  resolved  to  fall  still  further  back, 
and  in  this  connection  we  may  note  with  interest  various 
reports  from  Holland  and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  the 
Germans  are  preparing  a  line  from  Antwerp  to  Metz.  And 
since  the  morale  of  their  own  people  is  now  among  their  chief 
considerations,  we  may  wonder  if  a  single  extensive  retreat 
would  not  be  less  damaging  to  that  morale  than  a  succession 
of  smaller  ones  that  would  look  suspiciously  like  a  series  of 
defeats.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Germans  intend 
to  hold  the  Hindenburg  Line,  although  the  temptation  to  do 
so  in  the  hope  of  bad  weather  may  be  a  strong  one.  I  do  not 
see  how  they  can  run  such  a  risk  with  the  existing  threat  to 
Laon,  which  is  the  southern  hinge  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
and  in  view  of  the  disquieting  fact  that  the  British  have 
already  cut  that  line  in  the  north.  And  if  the  line  of  the 
Meuse  should  also  seem  to  be  a  dangerous  one,  with  its 
southern  end  threatened  by  the  American  army,  it  seems  quite 
on  the  cards  that  they  may  fall  back  still  further. 


Just  at  the  moment  of  writing  on  Sunday  comes  the  bare 
news  that  Austria  has  invited  all  the  belligerents  to  a  meeting 
for  the  discussion  of  peace.  We  are  given  to  understand  that 
no  armistice  is  implied,  and  that  the  parties  to  such  a  confer- 
ence would  be  in  no  way  hampered  in  their  military  move- 
ments. No  details  are  available  at  the  moment,  but  as  such 
a  move  is  exactly  consonant -with  the  recent  speech  of  Count 
Czernin  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  unexpected.  Although 
the  move  seems  to  originate  with  Austria  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  it  owes  its  inception  to  Germany,  since  nothing 
whatever  originates  with  Austria  nowadays.  Leading  up  to  it 
we  have  the  recent  speech  of  the  German  vice-chancellor,  of 
the  German  colonial  secretary,  and  of  Von  Kuhlmann.  We 
may  note  also  the  speeches  of  the  German  Emperor  and  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  They  were  none  of  them  impromptus.  They 
were  as  carefully  concerted  as  the  moves  on  a  chess  board. 
They  constitute  the  Germany  peace  offensive,  with  such  other 
speeches  and  proposals  as  may  follow.  They  mean  that  Ger- 
many is  hopelessly  beaten  and  that  she  knows  it.  But  she  does 
not  realize  that  her  enemies  know  it,  too. 


Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to  hope  that  no  reply  whatever  would 
be  accorded  to  this  proposal.  The  Allied  nations  would  have 
nothing  more  to  say  at  a  peace  conference  than  they  have 
already  said  in  innumerable  speeches  and  documents.  Germany 
ought  now  to  know  that  there  are  no  other  terms  than  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  with  the  assurance  that  the  programme 
already  outlined  will  be  enforced.  If  that  programme  is 
studied  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  there  is  nothing  to  discuss, 
and  that  there  can  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain,  or  an 
exchange,  or  a  process  of  give  and  take.  Less  than  a  week 
ago  Germany  definitely  stated  that  there  could  be  no  inter- 
ference with  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty.  That  statement  alone 
should  be  an  absolute  bar  to  all  discussion.  Germany,  with 
the  right  to  enforce  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty,  would  be  the 
winner  of  the  war.  The  Roumanian  treaty  also  would  con- 
stitute her  the  winner  of  the  war.  So  would  a  continuation 
of  the  existing  status  of  the  Ukraine.  Germany  hopes  for 
nothing  better  than  to  begin  a  process  of  bargaining  face  to 
face  with  her  enemy  representatives,  and  with  the  hope  of 
debauching  them  one  by  one  with  bribes,  threats,  and  promises. 
It  should  be  clear  enough,  of  course  it  is  clear  enough,  that 
since  we  are  at  war  to  destroy  German  militarism,  the  first 
essential  step  is  that  the  German  army,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  German  militarism,  should  lay  down  its  arms  and  so 
cease  to  be  an  army.  When  that  shall  have  been  done  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  present  the  Central  Powers  with  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  requirements  to  be  exacted  from  them,  and 
with  a  peremptory  demand  for  instant  compliance. 

San  Francisco,  September  18,  1918.  Sidney  Coryn. 


The  Catskill  Mountains  first  figure  in  American  his- 
tory under  date  of  July  Sth,  240  years  ago,  when 
Mahak-Neminan  and  six  representatives  of  the  Indian 
tribes  transferred  to  a  company  of  Dutch  and  English 
gentlemen  title  to  what  has  since  become  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  mountain  resorts. 


The  Italian  automobile  industry  is  centred  in  Turin, 
the  seven  most  prominent  cars  being  manufactured  in 
that  city.  Of  these,  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  is  perhaps  the  most 
widely  known,  since  practically  80  per  cent,  of  Italian 
cars  ire  of  this  make. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  new  Arctic  meteorological  station  equipped  with  a 
less  outfit  has  been  established  at  the  mouth  of  the 
1  e  °sei,  and  is  sending  out  daily  reports  to  stations  to 
le     outh  of  it. 


Daniel  Frohman,  the  well-known  theatrical  manager, 
began  life  as  Horace  Greeley's  office  boy  in  the  old 
days  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

Maude  Adams  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  nine  months  in  a  piece  called  "The  Lost 
Child,"  and  later,  as  a  little  girl,  made  a  hit  in  a  play 
called  "Fritz,"  with  the  late  J.  K.  Emmett. 

Colonel  Watterson  ("Marse  Henry")  retires  from 
the  editorship  of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  after 
fifty  years  of  brilliant  service.  He  is  the  sole  survivor 
of  a  distinguished  group  of  American  newspaper 
editors,  including  Murat  Halstead,  Whitelaw  Reid, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  and  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  all  of  whom 
were  active  during  and  after  the  Civil  War. 

The  Brunton  studios  were  honored  with  a  visit  by 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the 
famous  tragedienne's  engagement  at  the  Orpheum  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  held  an  informal  reception  and 
posed  for  photographs  on  one  of  the  big  stages,  and 
formally  launched  Mme.  Yorska,  her  protegee,  into 
moving  pictures.  "The  Net,"  written  especially  for 
her  by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  will  be  Yorska's  first  photo- 
play. 

Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  who  has  just  become  a  natu- 
ralized British  subject,  has  indulged  for  many  years  in 
a  taste  which  is  peculiarly  British.  He  thoroughly  en- 
joys a  good  long  Sunday  walk.  When  a  professor  in 
Moscow  he  joined  Sir  Leslie  Stephen's  "Sunday 
tramps"  brotherhood,  and  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  continental  member  thereof.  One  of  these 
over  hill  and  down  dale  expeditions,  when  Vinogradoff 
was  over  in  England,  brought  him  and  Frederick  Mait- 
land  together,  and  the  result  of  that  tramp  was  to  de- 
termine Maitland's  life  work,  to  the  great  and  lasting 
beenfit  of  English  legal  scholarship. 

Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  editor,  correspondent,  and  au- 
thor, has  traveled  much  and  seen  much,  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  the  last  three  and  a  half  years,  and  it 
will  do  no  harm  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
listen  when  he  says,  as  he  did  say  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
American  Manufacturers'  Association  in  New  York  re- 
cently: "Every  time  I  come  back  to  this  country  from 
England,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  or  Spain,  all  of  which 
have  to  handle  this  same  spy  problem,  I  am  impressed 
by  the  ignorance,  I  won't  say  stupidity,  which  permits 
these  Germans  to  work  here.  Today  we  are  surrounded 
by  this  silent,  insidious,  viper  propaganda.  One  great 
mistake  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  mak- 
ing is  in  supposing  that  Germany  is  not  trying  to  do 
with  the  United  States  what  she  has  done  with  Russia." 

William  Wallace,  Jr.,  who  has  charge  of  all  intern- 
ment cases  affecting  aliens  in  and  around  New  York 
City,  one  of  the  centres  of  German  and  Austrian 
peoples  in  the  United  States,  bears  the  important  and 
lucid  title  of  Alien  Enemy  Administrator.  In  him  has 
been  centralized  power  formerly  distributed,  and  now 
he  can  act  swiftly  and  summarily,  as  emergencies  arise, 
or  as  individuals  and  groups  come  before  him  for  sen- 
tence. He  grew  up  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  and 
Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  planned  an  education  at 
Harvard;  but  he  found  his  way  west  to  a  ranch,  lived 
an  outdoor  life,  developing  along  lines  of  the  Western 
out-of-door  man,  and  later  took  to  the  law  as  a  calling. 
His  success,  both  in  his  profession  and  as  a  candidate 
for  votes,  was  immediate,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  in  the  Montana  legislature. 

With  all  his  seriousness,  his  machine-gun  method  of 
doing  business,  and  his  dignified,  soldierly  bearing, 
General  Peyton  C.  March,  the  chief  of  staff,  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  most  intense  human  beings  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  His  mind  is  always  open  until  he  is  sure 
he  is  right.  The  selection  of  Major-General  William 
S.  Graves,  formerly  executive  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  staff,  to  command  the  American  army  now  en  route 
to  Russia,  is  a  living  proof  of  this  fact.  Graves  never 
hesitated  to  disagree  with  General  March  or  Secretary 
Baker  whenever  he  felt  that  he  had  reasonable  grounds 
for  doing  so.  Orders  for  the  army  are  issued  by  the 
chief  of  staff,  and  every  once  in  a  while  General 
Graves,  on  receipt  of  one  from  General  March,  and 
without  any  ceremony,  would,  if  he  beiieved  the  ordet- 
wrong,  express  his  opinion  on  it  in  polite  but  none  the 
less  vigorous  terms.  "The  funny  thing  about  it,"  said 
General  March  recently,  "was  that  Graves  was  usually 
right." 

Ben  Scovell,  well-known  English  actor  of  talent,  has 
returned  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  is  a  native  of  Salis- 
bury, England,  and  is  related  to  Sir  Henry  Irving,  with 
whose  company  he  was  connected  several  seasons.  Al- 
though born  in  England,  Mr.  Scovell  was  educated  in 
the  United  States.  He  spent  two  years  at  Colorado 
College,  Colorado  Springs,  two  years  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. In  order  to  equip  himself  thoroughly  with 
music  and  the  drama  he  took  special  work  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  New  York  City. 
Something  over  two  years  ago  Mr.  Scovell  gave  up 
his  entire  work  to  resume  war  activities  exclusively. 
He  went  to  Toronto,  Canada,  and  almost  immediately 
began  to  be  active  as  military  entertainer  in  the  hos- 
pitals, convalescent  homes,  and  military  camps  in  Can- 


ada, Great  Britain,  Belgium,  and  France.  Since  his 
return  to  the  United  States  he  has  visited  nearly  all  the 
training  camps.  Mr.  Scovell  worked  under  the  mili- 
tary Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  has  made  a  great  name  for  him- 
self.  

OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Watchers. 
Two   women    on  the   lone   wet   strand — 

(The  wind's  out  with  a  will  to  roam) 
The   waves   wage   war   on   rocks   and   sand, 

(And  a  ship  is  long  due  home.) 

The   sea   sprays   in   the   women's   eyes — 

(Hearts  can  writhe  like  the  sea's  wild  foam) 

Lower  descend  the  tempestuous  skies, 
(For  the  wind's  out  with  a  will  to  roam.) 

"O  daughter,  thine  eyes  are  better  than  mine," 
(The  waves  ascend  high  on  yonder  dome) 

"North    or    South   is   there   never    a   sign?" 
(And  a  ship  is  long  due  home.) 

They  watched  there  all  the  long  night  through — 
(The  wind's  out  with  a  will  to  roam) 

Wind  and  rain  and  sorrow  for  two — 
(And  heaven  on  the  long  reach  home.) 

— William  Stanley  Brailhwaite. 


The  Skipper  and  His  Boy. 
The  sea  ran  high,  and  the  wind  was  wild, 
When  the  Skipper  call'd  to  his  only  child : 
"My  boy,   if  fears  shall   assail  thee  now, 
Go  pray  in  silence  down  below." 
"Fear !"  cried  the  boy,  "I  know  no  fear, 
Father,  when  thy  right  hand  is  near; 
But  merry  it  is  o'er  the  waves  so  high, 
To  ride  together,  my  father  and  I ; 
To  ride  together,  my  father  and  I. 

"Mother  will  watch  from  the  door,  and  pray 
For  us  both,  dear  father,  till  break  of  day, 
And  she'll  be  the  first  when  her  prayer  is  done 
To  catch  sight  of  our  sail  'neath  the  morning  sun." 
"Yes,  yes,"  quoth  the  skipper,  brief  and  stern, 
"Tomorrow  shall  see  our  bark  return, 
O'er  the  green  waves,  'neath  the  morning  sky, 
We'll  ride  together,  my  boy  and  I; 
We'll  ride  together,  my  boy  and  I." 

She  is  watching,  watching,  but  never  more 
Will  that  gallant  skipper  return  to  shore; 
The  boy's  black  handkerchief  lies  on  the  sand, 
It  was  tied  round  his  neck  with  her  parting  hand. 
And  all  that  doth  of  the  skipper  remain. 
Is  the  compass  he  never  shall  use  again; 
But  she  knows  that  now  on  the  jasper  sea 
They  ride  together,  his  father  and  he; 
They  ride  together,  his  father  and  he. 

— Virginia  Gabriel. 

An   Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine. 
As  one  who   cons  at  evening  o'er  an  album  all  alone, 
And  muses  on  the  faces  of  the  friends  that  he  has  known. 
So  I  turn  the  leaves  of  Fancy,  till  in  shadowy  design 
I   find  the  smiling  features  of  an  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 

The   lamplight   seems   to   glimmer   with    a   flicker   of   surprise, 
As  I  turn  it  low,  to  rest  me  of  the  dazzle  in  my  eyes, 
And  light  my  pipe  in  silence,  save  a  sigh  that  seems  to  yoke 
Its  fate  with  my  tobacco,  and  to  vanish  with  the  smoke. 

'Tis   a    fragrant   retrospection,    for   the   loving   thoughts    that 

start 
Into  being  are  like  perfumes  from  the  blossom  of  the  heart ; 
And  to  dream  the  old  dreams  over  is  a  luxury  divine — 
When  the  truant  fancies  wander  with  that  old  sweetheart  of 

mine. 

Though  I  hear,  beneath  my  study,  like  a  fluttering  of  wings, 
The  voices  of  my  children,  and  the  mother  as  she  sings, 
I  feel  no  twinge  of  conscience  to  deny  me  any  theme, 
When  Care  has  cast  her  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  a  dream; — 

In  fact,  to  speak  in  earnest,  I  believe  it  adds  a  charm 
To  spice  the  good  a  trifle  with  a  little  dust  of  harm — 
For  I  find  an  extra  flavor  in  Memory's  mellow  wine, 
That  makes  me  drink  the  deeper  to   that  old  sweetheart  of 
mine. 

A  face   of   lily  beauty,  with  a   form  of  airy  grace, 
Floats  out  of  my  tobacco  as  the  genii  from  the  vase; 
And  I  thrill  beneath  the  glances  of  a  pair  of  azure  eyes 
As  glowing  as  the  summer  and  as  tender  as  the  skies. 

I  can  see  the  pink  sun-bonnet  and  the  little  checkered  dress 
She   wore    when    first    I   kissed    her,    and    she    answered    the 

caress — 
With  a  written   declaration  that — "as   surely  as  the  vine 
Grew  round  the  stump" — she  loved  me, — that  old  sweetheart 

of  mine ! 

And  again  I  feel  the  pressure  of  her  slender  little  hand, 
As  we  used  to  talk  together  of  the  future  we  had  planned ; 
When  I  should  be  a  poet,  and  with  nothing  else  to  do 
But  write  the  tender  verses  that  she  set  the  music  to ; 

When  we  should  live  together  in  a  cozy  little  cot, 
Hid  in  a  nest  of  roses,  with  a  fairy  garden-spot, 
Where  the  vines  were  ever  fruitful,  and  the  weather  ever  fine, 
And   the   birds   were    ever   singing  to    that   old   sweetheart   of 
mine; 

And  I  should  be  her  lover  forever  and  a  day. 

And    she    my    faithful    sweetheart    till    the    golden    hair    was 

gray; 
And  we  would  be  so  happy  that  when  either's  lips  were  dumb 
They   would    not    smile    in    Heaven    till    the    other's   kiss    had 

come. 

But — ah  !  my  dream  is  broken  by  a  step  upon  the  stair, 

And    the    door    is    softly    opened,    and    my    wife    is    standing 

there ! 
Yet  with  eagerness  and  rapture  all  my  visions  I  resign 
To  greet  the  living  presence  of  that  old  sweetheart  of  mine. 
— James  Whilcomb  Riley. 


Compressed  cellulose  piping  is  reported  to  have 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  metal  piping 
for  hot  and  cold  air,  corrosive  acids,  and  others  ma- 
terials, though  not  suitable  for  steam. 
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THE  EMMA  GEES. 


Captain  Herbert  W.  McBride  Gives  Us  a  Stirring  Narrative 
of  Real  War  Without  Sentiment. 


There  is  no  need  to  remind  even  the  most  incurable 
of  civilians  that  an  "Emma  Gee"  is  a  machine  gun.  It 
is  a  way  they  have  in  the  army.  It  is  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  confusion  of  sounds  by  telephone.  Thus  A.  M. 
becomes  "ack-emma"  and  P.  M.  "pip-emma,"  and  so  on. 
Here  we  see  a  new  language  in  the  building. 

Captain  Herbert  W.  McBride,  author  of  "The  Emma 
Gees,"  joined  the  Twenty-First  Canadian  Battalion 
early  in  the  war  and  is  now  captain  in  the  United 
States  army.  He  was  at  Messines,  Ypres,  St.  Eloi, 
Sanctuary  Wood,  Hooge,  and  the  Somme,  so  that  we 
need  have  no  doubt  as  to  his  credentials  for  his  task  of 
war  description.  He  tells  us  that  his  story  is  literally 
true,  every  name,  place,  and  date  being  authentic.  The 
maps  are  exact  reproductions  of  front-line  trench  maps 
made  from  aeroplane  photographs  and  they  have  never 
before  been  published.  Moreover,  he  tells  us  that  he 
went  to  war  because  he  was  curious  to  see  a  "regular" 
war,  and  for  no  other  reason. 

And  yet  war  can  not  be  described,  nor  can  the  life 
of  the  soldiers  who  wage  the  war.  We  may  think  we 
know,  but  Ave  do  not.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  fictions  that  we  invent  and  cherish: 

It  will  probably  do  the  soldier  no  harm  to  have  people  think 
he  is  a  "little  tin  god  on  wheels"  any  more  than  it  will  hurt 
him  to  be  belittled  by  the  sickly  mollycoddling  name  of 
"Sammie,"  no  matter  how  deeply  he  resents  it.  It  is  aston- 
ishing to  me  that  our  newspapers  persist  in  the  use  of  this 
appellation  in  the  face  of  the  fact,  which  they  should  know, 
that  it  is  obnoxious  to  the  American  soldier  himself.  Would 
they  call  a  Canadian  or  Australian  or  Scotch  soldier  a 
"Tommy'-'?  If  they  do,  I  advise  them  to  hike  out  and  do  it 
by  telephone.  Such  sobriquets,  to  be  of  any  real  value, 
must  come  spontaneously;  perhaps  by  accident;  possibly  con- 
ferred by  an  enemy.     They  can  never  be  "invented." 

The  German  spy  system  was  always  extraordinarily 
good.  Innumerable  devices  were  used  by  them  to  keep 
themselves  informed  as  to  the  movements  of  the  British 
forces,  and  it  was  not  always  easy  to  detect  and  frus- 
trate them: 

The  Germans  evidently  had  good  spies  within  our  lines,  as 
they  always  knew  when  we  changed  over ;  that  is,  when  we 
took  over  a  new  line.  At  first  they  would  call  out :  "Hello, 
Canadians,  how  are  you,"  sometimes  even  naming  the  bat- 
talion. Later  on,  however,  they  used  much  stronger  language, 
but  they  knew  who  we  were,  just  the  same.  Their  methods 
of  communicating  information  from  our  lines  were  many  and 
very  ingenious.  For  instance,  at  one  time  it  was  learned 
by  our  intelligence  department  that  spies  were  making  use  of 
the  many  windmills  to  signal  messages  across  the  line.  They 
did  this  by  stopping  the  sails  of  the  mills  at  certain  angles 
and  moving  them  about  from  time  to  time.  When  this  was 
discovered  the  orders  went  out  for  all  windmills  to  be  stopped 
in  such  a  position  that  the  arms  should  always  be  at  an  exact 
45-degree  angle  whenever  the  mill  was  not  running,  with  the 
understanding  that  failure  to  observe  this  regulation  would 
result  in  our  artillery  in  the  immediate  vicinity  turning  their 
guns  on  the  offending  mill.  At  one  place  we  discovered  a 
large  periscope  with  a  heliographic  attachment  by  which  a 
seemingly  inoffensive  Belgian  peasant  kept  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  boche.  This  periscope  was  concealed  in 
the  chimney  of  a  partially  ruined  farm  building  within  our 
lines.  At  other  places  underground  cables  were  discovered, 
with  telephones  or  field  telegraph  instruments  concealed  in 
cellars  or  old  buildings.  Carrier  pigeons  were  also  much 
used  and,  without  a  doubt,  many  men  passed  back  and  forth 
between  the  lines,  some  of  them,  as  we  learned  from  time  to 
time,  regularly  enlisted  in  our  armies.  At  several  places  we 
had  men  shot  down  and  killed  by  snipers  masquerading  as 
farmers  behind  our  lines.  Needless  to  say,  such  affairs  were 
promptly  attended  to,  on  the  spot,  "tout  de  suite,"  as  the 
French  say. 

With  a  fine  attention  to  detail,  and  most  interesting 
detail,  the  author  tells  us  of  the  cats  and  the  rats.  In- 
numerable homeless  cats  were  found  in  the  deserted 
villages,  and  of  course  the  soldiers  made  pets  of  them, 
as  they  did  of  anything  alive.  One  cat  in  particular 
made  a  practice  of  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  parapet,  but 
although  the  Germans  made  a  practice  of  shooting  at 
anything  moving  they  never  shot  at  the  cat,  perhaps  for 
superstitious  reasons : 

This  old  cat  had  two  litters  of  kittens  while  she  was  a 
"member"  of  our  section  and  they  were  all  grabbed  up  as 
soon  as  weaned,  by  officers  and  men  alike.  It  is  simply  hu- 
man nature  to  want  to  have  a  pet  of  some  kind  and,  as  it 
was  forbidden  to  take  dogs  into  the  lines,  the  soldiers  turned 
to  the  cats.  Of  course  they  were  of  some  use  in  killing  mice, 
but  the  real  scourge  of  the  trenches,  the  giant  rats,  were  too 
strong  and  big  for  any  cat  to  tackle.  There  were  literally 
millions  of  these  rats.  At  night  they  appeared  to  be  every- 
where. They  would  eat  up  any  rations  that  were  left  within 
reach  and,  boldly  entering  the  dug-outs,  would  run  about  all 
over  the  sleeping  men.  It  is  decidedly  unpleasant  to  be 
awakened  to  find  one  of  these  fellows  perched  on  your  chest 
and  "sniff-sniff-sniffing"  '.n  your  face.  The  men  killed  them 
in  all  sorts  of  ways,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  which  was  to 
stick  a  bit  of  cheese  on  the  end  of  the  bayonet  and,  holding 
it  down  along  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  wait  until  Mr.  Rat 
went  after  the  cheese  and  then  fire  the  rifle.  Needless  to  say 
that  rat  was  "na-poo,"  which  is  soldier-French,  meaning 
"finis." 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  rough  competition  between 
the  German  and  Canadian  lines,  and  particularly  in  the 
way  of  flag  raiding: 

There  have  been  a  good  many  instances  where  a  flag  has 
been  planted  by  the  enemy,  on  his  parapet  or  inside  his  wire, 
with  a  challenge  to  any  one  to  come  over  and  get  it.  There 
was  one  such  opposite  our  position.  Many  stories  had  been 
told  about  that  flag:  The  Brandenburgers  had  it  first,  then 
the  French  got  it  and  passed  it  along  to  the  English,  who 
relieved  them ;  then  the  Prussians  took  it  away  from  the 
British  and  had  held  it  ever  since;  for  about  a  year,  in  fact. 
We  could  see  it,  plainly  enough ;  a  dark  blue  affair  with 
some    sort    of   a   device   in    yellow    in    the    centre.      I    often 


noticed  it   from   our  position  back  at   Sniper's  Barn   and  had 
some  rather  hazy  ideas  about  going  over  after  it. 

One  dark  rainy  night  in  November  a  man  in  the  section 
named  Lucky  announced  that  he  was  going  over  to  Fritz's  line 
to  try  to  locate  a  new  machine-gun  emplacement  which  we 
had  reason  to  believe  had  been  recently  constructed.  £k 
slipped  over  the  parapet  where  a  road  ran  through  our  lines 
and  those  of  the  enemy.  It  was  only  about  seventy  yards 
across  at  this  point. 

The  location  of  'the  machine-gun  emplacement  was 
found  without  much  difficulty  and  the  sheet  of  white 
paper  fastened  to  direct  the  gunners.  Then  it  occurred 
to  the  adventurer  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  so 
to  speak,  and  to  get  the  flag  also : 

Carefully  feeling  up  along  the  staff,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  anchored  with  wires  which  ran  into  the  ground  and  then 
he  remembered  the  tales  that  had  been  told  of  how  it  was 
attached  to  a  bomb  or  small  mine  which  would  be  exploded 
if  the  flagstaff  were  disturbed.  That  was  a  common  German 
trick  and  not  at  all  unlikely  in  this  case,  but,  after  thinking 
the  matter  over,  he  decided  to  make  the  attempt  to  unfasten 
the  wires.  This  did  not  take  long,  after  which  all  that 
remained  was  to  pull  out  the  staff  and  "beat  it."  Taking  his 
pistol  in  his  right  hand,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  and 
reaching  up  with  the  left,  he  gave  the  pole  a  sharp  jerk. 
Well,  there  must  have  been  another  wire,  somewhere,  con- 
nected up  with  two  "fixed  rifles,"  aimed  directly  at  the  stick, 
for  when  he  pulled  on  it  two  rifle  reports  rang  out  and  two 
bullets  hit  the  flagstaff,  cutting  it  off  just  below  his  hand, 
which  was  also  slightly  cut.  Quickly  rolling  down  into  a 
slight  depression,  he  hugged  the  flag  to  him  and  lay  quiet, 
while  the  Germans,  aroused  by  the  shots,  immediately  opened 
fire  with  rifles,  which  were  soon  joined  by  a  machine  gun. 
They  could  not  hit  him  where  he  was,  so  he  just  lay  still 
and  waited.  Suddenly,  without  warning,  they  fired  a  flare 
light  directly  over  his  head.  He  told  me  afterward  that  was 
the  only  time  he  was  really  scared.  He  thought  it  was  a 
bomb.  However  that  soon  passed  and,  the  firing  having  died 
down,  he  made  his  way  back  to  our  lines  with  the  flag,  which 
he  gave  to  the  colonel  the  next  morning.  "And  they  gave 
him   a  medal  for  that." 

The  work  of  the  snipers  was  always  interesting,  al- 
though it  tended  to  become  more  interesting  as  each 
side  grew  to  recognize  the  other's  marksmanship.  The 
most  unscrupulous  of  the  Germans  were  the  marines, 
much  worse,  says  the  author,  than  even  the  Bavarians 
and  the  Prussians : 

When  we  first  began  on  them  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence 
to  have  from  ten  to  twenty  good  open  shots  a  day.  The 
ranges  averaged  about  six  hundred  yards  and  as  I  was  using 
a  specially  targeted  Ross  rifle,  equipped  with  the  latest 
Warner  &  Swazey  sight,  and  as  I  had  spent  many  years  in 
learning  the  finer  points  of  military  rifle  shooting,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  some  of  them  got  hurt.  For  about  a  month 
we  kept  it  up,  the  "hunting"  getting  poorer  every  day  until 
finally  the  few  German  snipers  working  along  the  front  were 
safely  ensconced  in  carefully  prepared  dug-outs.  A  boche  cap 
above' the  parapet  was  a  rare  sight,  but  we  had  our  hundred, 
all  right ;  and  then  some ;  for,  as  Bouchard  said :  "We'd 
better  get  a  little  pay,  in  advance  before  they  'bump  us  off.*  " 

Several  times  in  later  days  similar  events  occurred  and  in 
each  case  swift  and  terrible  retribution  was  meted  out  to  the 
criminal  enemy.  They  shot  down  our  stretcher-bearers,  en- 
gaged in  their  noble  work  of  trying  to  save  the  wounded,  but 
we  took  bloody  toll  from  them  whenever  this  occurred,  using 
unusual  methods  and  taking  desperate  chances,  sometimes,  to 
drive   the   lesson   home. 

To  shoot  at  wounded  men  and  on  Christmas  Eve 
seems  near  the  limit  even  for  German  marines,  but  this 
is  what  they  did,  says  the  author,  and  with  such  effect 
as  to  kill  alike  the  wounded  men  and  their  bearers. 
But  they  w'ere  punished: 

In  retaliation  for  this  trick  our  heavy  guns  wiped  out  at 
least  five  hundred  yards  of  German  trench.  It  was  the  most 
artistic  job  of  work  I  have  ever  seen.  From  a  point  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  either  side  of  this 
murderer's  nest  we  utterly  destroyed  every  vestige  of  parapet. 
How  many  of  the  assassins  we  killed  will  never  be  known, 
but  our  hearts  were  filled  with  unholy  joy  when  we  could 
distinguish  bodies  or  parts  of  enemy's  bodies  among  the 
debris  thrown  up  by  one  of  the  big  9.2  shells. 

Sniping  was  done  with  telescopic  sights  and  after 
long  search  for  the  hidden  marksman.  Of  one  such 
incident  we  are  told  in  some  detail.  The  sniper  and 
his  companion  manage  to  reach  a  part  of  the  field  that 
brings  their  adversary  within  sight: 

"He's  there,  all  right:  look  just  about  4  o'clock  in  the  'scope 
as  it  stands.  See  him,  right  beside  that  leaning  tree  ?  Keep 
your  eye  on  him  while  I  get  my  sight  set." 

In  a  few  seconds,  everything  was  ready  for  action,  the  tall 
man  sprawled  himself  on  the  floor,  sling  adjusted,  piece 
loaded  and  cocked,  while  Bou,  now  behind  the  telescope, 
whispered  excitedly:  "He's  still  there  and  looking  right  at 
me.  I  can  see  his  cap  badge.  He's  one  of  those  damned 
Marines.     Get  him,  Mac,  for  God's  sake,  get  him,  quick." 

"I'll  get  him,  all  right,"  muttered  the  other  as  he  gingerly 
poked  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  through  the  few  remaining 
straws.  "Now  watch  and  see  if  his  hands  come  up  and 
whether  he  falls  forward  or  just  drops;"  with  which  he 
slowly  pressed  the  trigger  and  the  shot  roared  in  the  small 
chamber. 

"You  got  him!"  shrieked  Bou;  "I  saw  his  hands  come  up 
to  his  face  and  he  pitched  right  forward  into  the  trench. 
Hooray !  that's  another  one  for  Charlie  Wendt." 

The  author  describes  the  battle  of  St.  Eloi,  which  was 
fought  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Ypres  salient.  The 
attack  was  fixed  for  daybreak  of  the  27th  of  March  and 
duly  came  off  at  the  appointed  time.  At  the  explosion 
of  the  mines  "the  very  earth  appeared  to  writhe  and 
tremble  in  agony"  as  the  ground  was  heaved  up  by  the 
colossal  earthquake : 

Then  all  hell  broke  loose.  From  the  beginning  our  artillery, 
machine  guns,  and  trench  mortars  had  been  maintaining  a  con- 
tinuous fire,  but  the  Germans,  taken  by  surprise,  were  several 
minutes  getting  started.  When  they  did  open  up,  however, 
they  gave  us  the  greatest  demonstration  of  accurate  and  un- 
limited artillery  fire  which  I,  or  any  of  us,  for  that  matter, 
had  ever  seen.  The  air  seemed  to  be  literally  full  of  shells 
bursting  like  a  million  fire-flies.  Our  parapets  were  blown 
down  in  a  hundred  places  and  the  air  was  tilled  with  flying 
sandbags,  iron  beams,  and  timbers.  A  shell  struck  the  gun 
by  which  I  was  standing  and  flung  gun,  tripod,  ammunition- 
box  and  all,  high  into  the  air.     Even  under  such  conditions 


I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  ridiculous  sight  of  that  gun 
as  it  spun  around  in  the  air,  with  the  legs  of  the  tripod 
sticking  stiffly  out  and  the  belt  of  ammunition  coiling  and 
uncoiling  around  it,  like  a  serpent.  The  lance-corporal  in 
charge  of  it  looked  on,  spellbound,  and  when  it  finally  came 
down  back  of  a  dug-out,  he  looked  at  me  with  a  most  peculiar 
expression  and  said:  "Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that?" 
Then  he  jumped  up  arid  went  after  the  wreckage  and,  strange 
to  relate,  not  a  thing  was  broken.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  of. stripping  and  cleaning  he  had  the  gun  back  on  the 
parapet,  shooting  away  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
He  was  an   Irishman,  named  Meeks. 

Captain  McBride  tells  us  that  he  walked  down  the 
trench  to  get  a  spare  barrel  for  a  gun  when  a  shell 
struck  about  ten  feet  in  front,  killing  a  man.  He  started 
on  and  another  lit  exactly  where  he  had  been  standing. 
During  that  little  trip  of  perhaps  fifty  yards  he  was 
knocked  down  and  partly  buried  no  less  than  four 
times : 

Then  the  prisoners  commenced  to  come  back.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it,  and  I  don't  blame  them. 
When  they  found  that  they  had  to  go  through  the  Canadian 
lines,  however,  they  held  back.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
Canadians  killed  all  prisoners.  (We  had  heard  something  of 
the  same  kind  about  the  Germans,  too.)  However,  when 
our  cooks  came  out  with  "dixies"  full  of  steaming  tea,  with 
bread  and  marmalade  sandwiches,  they  soon  became  recon- 
ciled. Our  men  made  no  distinction  that  morning  between 
captor  and  captive,  serving  all  alike  with  everything  we  had 
to  eat  or  drink.  At  one  time,  however,  owing  to  the  con- 
gestion in  the  trench,  we  were  compelled  to  "shoo"  a  lot  of 
the  prisoners  back  "overland,"  to  the  next  support  trench. 
As  their  artillery  was  raising  merry  hell  all  over  that  section, 
they  were  a  bit  backward  about  starting  and  it  required 
threats  and  a  display  of  bayonets  to  get  them  out  of  the  trench 
and  on  their  way.  It  was  a  funny  sight  to  see  them  beat  it. 
There  was  little  in  the  way  of  obstacles  to  impede  their 
progress  and  I  think  that  several  of  them  came  near  to  estab- 
lishing new  world's  records  for  the  distance.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  second  line  they  wasted  no  time  in  climbing 
down  into  it ;  they  went  in  head-first,  like  divers  going  into 
the  water.  I  don't  think  any  of  them  was  hit  during  this 
manoeuvre,  at  least  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  fall. 

The  author  gives  us  a  curious  account  of  the  wound 
that  threw  him  temporarily  out  of  action.  A  shell 
struck  close  to  him  and  when  he  regained  his  senses  he 
found  that  he  could  not  see.  The  direction  of  the  shells 
gave  him  some  idea  of  his  right  course  and  he  stumbled 
on,  hoping  to  meet  some  one  who  could  help  him.  He 
gradually  lost  consciousness  and  was  subsequently 
found,  lying  stretched  out  across  the  Bapaume  road: 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  suddenly  discovered  that  I  was 
trying  to  think  of  something.  I  believe  I  was  conscious.  I 
felt  as  though  I  could  move  if  I  wanted  to,  but  didn't  want  to. 
I  could  see  nothing,  but  that  also  was  of  no  importance.  It 
was  something  else  that  was  wrong  and  it  worried  me  in  a 
vague,  half-interested  sort  of  way.  One  thing  was  sure — I 
was  dead,  all  right,  and  it  wasn't  half  bad.  Even  if  I  couldn't 
see  or  move  or  think,  I  was  not  suffering  any  pain  or  in- 
convenience, which  was  a  great  relief  from  "soldiering." 
Nothing  seemed  to  matter,  anyway,  and  I  guess  I  went  to 
sleep. 

I  felt,  or  rather  sensed,  the  presence  of  others  moving 
about  from  time  to  time,  but  took  no  interest  in  the  matter 
until,  suddenly,  back  came  the  old  feeling  that  something  was 
not  right — that  there  had  been  a  big  change  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  world — and  then,  after  what  seemed  hours  of  struggling 
with  the  problem,  it  came  to  me  like  a  flash — it  was  the 
"quiet"  that  was  bothering  me.  That  was  it;  there  was  no 
noise ;  and  then,  my  brain  becoming  clearer  all  the  time,  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  I  was  deaf  or  whether  the  war  was 
over.  It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  clap  my  hands  or  make 
some  movement  to  find  out  whether  or  not  I  could  hear,  but 
the  idea  was  dismissed  as  involving  too  much  exertion  ;  just 
as  it  was  too  much  work  to  open  my  eyes  to  try  to  see. 

Then  I  heard  some  one  come  close  to  me,  heard  voices, 
faint  and  far  away  they  seemed,  so  I  shouted  to  them  (I 
thought  I  shouted,  but  it  was  only  a  mumbling  whisper),  and 
then  a  voice,  low  and  close  at  hand,  asked  me :  "Are  you 
awake  ?" 

"Course  ;   what's   matter  ?" 

"Nothing  is  the  matter ;  you're  all  right  now.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  eat  something?" 

I  pondered  that  for  some  time,  but  as  I  was  quite  comfort- 
able and  could  not  see  the  sense  of  dead  folks  eating,  anyhow, 
I  declined  and  fell  asleep  again.  It  was  too  much  trouble 
to    talk,    especially   to    answer   questions. 

When  next  I  awoke  it  was  different.  I  actually  opened  my 
eyes,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  the  other  being  bandaged,  and 
I  could  see  a  face  looking  down  at  me — a  face  and  a  white 
expanse  of  something  with  a  brilliant  red  cross  in  the  centre, 
and  when  the  face  asked  me  how  I  felt  now  and  did  I  think 
I  could  eat  a  little,  I  grunted  something  which  was  in- 
tended to  assure  her  that  I  was  feeling  all  right  and  was 
hungry.  At  any  rate,  she  understood,  and  disappearing,  soon 
returned  with  a  tray  loaded  with  things.  She  first  helped  me 
hold  up  my  head  while  she  gave  me  a  tumblerful  of  hot 
milk  with  brandy  in  it,  but  that  was  no  good — it  would  not 
stay  down ;  so,  after  a  little  trouble  on  that  account,  she 
vanished  again  and  came  back  with  a  pint  bottle  of  cham» 
pagne  which  she  opened  and  fed  to  me;  first  a  spoonful  at 
a  time  and  then  a  full  glass.  That  paved  the  way  all  right 
and  I  was  able  to  eat  something,  I  don't  remember  just  what, 
but  it  was  good. 

The  author  has  unbounded  admiration  for  the  Eng- 
lish girl  ambulance  drivers  who  work  in  France,  de- 
voting themselves  untiringly  to  the  transfer  of  the 
wounded,  and  not  only  giving  their  services  without  pay, 
but  furnishing  their  own  uniforms  and  defraying  their 
own  expenses.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  on  the  last  page 
of  the  book  that  Captain  McBride  completely  recovered 
and  was  able  to  report  himself  as  still  able  to  "carry 
on."  And  as  gratitude  is  said  to  be  a  lively  sense  of 
favors  to  come,  let  us  hope  that  he  will  write  another 
book. 

The  Emma  Gees.  By  Captain  Herbert  W.  McBride. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bohbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50. 


A  German  submarine  without  a  periscope  carries  on 
its  observations  by  means  of  lenses  at  cither  side  and 
other  lenses  and  mirrors  properly  arranged.  The  sub- 
marine thus  equipped  is  obliged  to  travel  nearer  the 
surface  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  -  - 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday.  September  14,  19  IS  (four 
days),  were  $88,781,174.61,  and  for  the  same 
week  last  year  (five  days),  $92,289,711.68,  a 
decrease  of  §3,508,537.07. 


Gains  in  gold  reserves,  bills  discounted,  and 
other  earning  assets  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  during  the  week  ended 
Friday,  September  13th,  are  shown  in  the 
statement  of  condition  issued  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 14th.  These  and  other  gains  were  re- 
sponsible for  an  increase  of  §14.172,000  in 
total  resources  over  the  previous  week. 


Sales  of  state  and  municipal  bonds  in  the 
United  States  during  August  reached  the 
largest  monthly  total  since  July  of  last  year. 
which  may  be  considered  a  surprisingly  good 
showing  in  view  of  the  agitation  in  congres- 
sional circles  of  the  question  of  removing  the 
income-tax  exemption  that  has  always  been 
considered  as  a  privilege  guaranteed  to  se- 
curities of  this  sort  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. This  agitation,  together  with  the 
determination  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  make  a  fight  on  this  point  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  eminent  legal  authori- 
ties and  prominent  lawyers  in  the  Adminis- 
tration agree  that  a  Federal  income  tax  on 
municipals  would  be  unconstitutional,  dulled 
the  usually  keen  demand  that  characterized 
the  country-wide  market  previously. 

The  proposed  new  income-tax  bill,  as  re- 
cently published,  tuxes  income  from  new  stole 
and  municipal  bonds  under  the  surtax  rates, 
but  exempts  such  income  from  the  normal  tax. 
Outstanding  issues  £~e  to  remain  tax-free  to 
the  same  extent  as  at  the  present  time. 
Numerous  protests  Froai  state  and  city  officials 
have  already  reached  Washington  and,  no 
doubt,  great  influence  will  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  members  of  Congress  seeking  the  aban- 
donment of  the  proposal. 


With  a  record  of  uninterrupted  usefulness 
to  corporations  and  the  business  world  gen- 
erally running  back  to  1895,  Haskins  &  Selle, 
the  well-known  firm  of  accountants,  have  es- 
tablished a  branch  in  Boston,  with  offices  in 
the  India  Building. 

The  firm's  business  is  international  in  its 
scope.  For  some  years  it  published  reports 
of  many  of  the  largest  industrial,  railroad, 
insurance,  and  banking  organizations. 

The  Boston  office  was  rendered  imperative 
by  the  growth  of  the  business  in  the  New 
England   States.         

The  Cereal  Products  Refining  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  has  per- 
mission from  the  corporation  department  to 
sell  and  issue  shares  of  its  capital  stock. 

The  company  proposes  to  engage  in  the  in- 


troduction of  extracts  from  cereals,  other  than 
wheat,  with  high  saccharine  content,  to  be  used 
in  baking  and  making  confections,  crackers, 
and  biscuits.  The  product  is  to  be  used  in  the 
place  of  cane  and  beet  sugar. 

Under  the  permit  the  company  is  permitted 
to  issue  993  shares  to  the  following  brewing 
companies :  National  Brewing  Company,  Acme 
Brewing  Company,  Union  Brewing  and  Malt- 
ing Company,  Claus  Wreden  Brewing  Com- 
pany, Broadway  Brewing  Company,  and 
Henry  Weinhard  Brewing   Company. 


For  the  fiscal  year  191S  our  export  trade 
fell  off  $362,000,000  from  the  preceding  year 
— a  total  decrease  which  is  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  the  single  item  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  Russia  as  a  purchaser  of  our 
goods.  The  complete  cessation  of  trade  with 
Russia  made  a  difference  of  more  than  $407.- 
000,000  in  the  year's  figures.  Other  remark- 
able features  of  the  past  year's  export  figures 
are  the  drop  in  shipments  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  and  the  Netherlands  from  $292.- 
000,000  to  $45,000,000  and  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent,  in  our  exports  to  Japan.  In  the 
case  of  Denmark  there  was  almost  as  com- 
plete a  cessation  of  business  as  with  Russia, 
due  to  the  drastic  steps  we  have  taken  to  pre- 
vent our  goods  from  reaching  Germany 
through  the  medium  of  Danish,  Dutch,  Nor- 
wegian, and  Swedish  merchants.  Warring 
Europe  as  a  whole  accounted  for  a  decrease 
for  the  year  of  no  less  than  §586,000,000  of 
export  trade  from  America,  partly  made  up 
by  heavy  increases  to  Japan,  Italy,  and  other 
countries.  The  huge  excess  of  export  values 
over  imports  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  gold  in  the 
United  States  of  no  less  than  $1,078,383,000, 
bringing  our  total  stock  of  gold  on  August 
1st  up  to  more  than  three  billion  dollars 
About  65  per  cent,  of  this  is  held  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  where 
it  can  do  its  most  efficient  work  in  supplying 
credit  and  currency. 


The  undertone  of  the  market  is  strong.  The 
things  that  depress  it,  or  rather  that  keep  it 
from  manifesting  its  strength,  are  these : 
The  floating  of  the  tremendous  $6,000,000,000 
Liberty  Loan,  the  perplexities  of  the  new  war 
revenue  bill,  and  the  protracted  contention 
over  securing  equitable  terms  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  its  contracts  with  the  railroads. 

Against  these  stands  the  growing  belief  that 
at  last  the  preponderance  of  the  strength  of 
the  Allies  must  bring  the  struggle  with  Ger- 
many to  a  speedier  conclusion  than  had  been 
anticipated  a  few  months  ago. 

I  observe  that  careful  investors  are  still 
picking  up  securities  of  the  best  kind,  with 
discriminating  judgment,  paying  for  them 
and  putting  them  away  in  the  belief  that 
they  will  reap  a  generous  profit  before  another 
3-ear  has  passed. — Leslie's  Weekly, 
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The  campaign  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
begins  September  28th  and  closes  October 
19th.  While  the  amount  has  not  yet  been  an- 
nounced, it  is  generally  conceded  it  will  be 
for  a  larger  amount  than  any  of  the  preceding 
loans.  The  American  people,  therefore,  are 
called  upon  to  raise  a  larger  sum  of  money 
in  a  shorter  length  of  time  than  ever  before. 
There  is  need,  therefore,  for  prompt  action — 
prompt  and  efficient  work  and  prompt  and 
liberal    subscriptions. 

\\  e  have  a  great  inspiration  for  a  great 
effort.  The  news  from  the  battle  front  in- 
spires every  American  heart,  not  only  with 
pride  and  patriotism,  but  with  a  great  in- 
centive to  do  his  or  her  part.  There  is  no 
shirking,  no  shifting  of  the  individual  burden, 
no  selfishness  by  American  soldiers  in  France  ; 
i  there  should  be  none  here.  We  are  both  sup- 
I  porting  the  same  country  and  the  same  cause 
— our  army  in  one  way,  ourselves  in  another. 
Theirs  is  the  harder  part,  but  at  least  we  can 
do  our  part  as  promptly  and  loyally  and 
efficiency  as  they  do  theirs. 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.  have  been  advised  from 
Xew  York  over  their  private  wire  of  a  new 
offer  by  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Cor- 
poration to  the  holders  of  the  old  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  Western  Pacific  Railway 
Company  who  refused  to  participate  in  the  re- 
organization  by   depositing  their   securities. 

The  offer  was  evoked  by  a  report  recently 
issued  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  as 
trustee  of  the  old  first  mortgage  bonds,  on  the 
existing  status  of  $38,000,000  judgment 
against  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company. 

The  new  company  offers  five  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  and  seven  and  a  half  shares  of 
common  stock  in  the  new  company  for  each 
$1000  bond  of  the  old  company,  together  with 
an  amount  in  cash  equal  to  all  dividends  on 
the  preferred  stock,  which  have  been  paid  or 
may  be  paid  prior  to  October  15,  1918,  on 
which  date  the  offer  expires.  By  October  3. 
1918.  $6  a  share  will  have  been  paid  in  divi- 
dends  on  the  preferred  stock. 

Old  bondholders  who  accept  this  offer, 
1  however,     are     required    to     surrender     their 


bonds,  with  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
judgment,  and  to  pay  in  cash  the  shares  on 
account  which  they  have  received  on  their 
bonds  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  foreclosure 
to  date,  with  interest  at  5  per  cent,  from 
July    1,    1916,   to   October    1,    1918. 

Bondholders  who  stayed  out  of  the  reor- 
ganization did  not  seem  to  be  greatly  im- 
pressed with  this  offer. 

The  new  preferred  stock  is  selling  around 
61,  so  five  shares,  plus  dividends,  would  be 
worth  about  $335,  while  seven  and  a  half 
shares  of  the  common  at,  say  20,  would 
amount  to  $150.  or  $485  for  each  $1000  bond. 

From  this  sum.  however,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  offer,  must  be  deducted  the 
share  received  under  the  judgment,  $354.55, 
plus  interest  for  two  years  and  three  months, 
say  $385. 

This  would  leave  only  $100  per  $1000  bond 
paid  for  the  gambling  chance  on  the  judg- 
ment, and  all  the  bondholders  interviewed 
maintained  that  this  chance  was  worth  far 
more  than  the  offer. 

It  does  not  look  as  if  many  of  the  holders 
here  will  trade  in  their  bonds  with  the  Equi- 
table Trust  unless  it  raises  its  bid  very  ma- 
terially.   

The  financial  editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly 
says : 

"We  are  all  wondering  what  will  happen 
after  the  war.  The  war  must  close  some  day. 
The  most  serious  condition  after  the  war 
will  arise  from  high  wages  and  inefficient 
labor,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
wages  are  now  higher  all  over  the  world, 
except  in  the  Orient,  and  that  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country-,  in  view  of  our  ex- 
panded agricultural  resources,  will  probably 
decline  more  rapidly  than  elsewhere. 

"Under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  we 
have  been  planting  more  acres  in  wheat, 
corn,  potatoes,  and  even-thing  else  than  ever 
before.  Every  garden  has  been  turned  into 
a  little  truck  patch,  and  the  householder  who 
has  enjoyed  his  own  vegetable  garden  will 
be  inclined  to  continue  to  enjoy  it.  The 
number  of  productive  acres  thus  added  to  our 
farming  resources  by  the  countless  number  of 
garden  patches  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

""As  war  has  abnormally  developed  our  in- 
dustries, so  it  has  abnormally  developed  our 
agricultural  resources.  Dollar  wheat  may  be 
the  market  price  again  after  the  dawn  of 
peace,  though  possibly  not  soon  after.  Will 
the  wheat  growers  then  insist  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  still  maintain  the  price  oi 
wheat  at  over  $2  a  bushel  ?  Recently,  when 
the  cotton  market  declined,  the  growers  agi- 
tated the  o.uestion  of  asking  the  government 
to  fix  a  profitable  price  on  cotton.  We  have 
taken  the  first  long  step  towards  the  socialistic 
doctrine  of  paternalism,  and  we  may  find  it 
very  difficult  to  retrace  it-  Certainly  we  can 
not  do  so  until  we  elect  legislators  who  will 
think  more  of  the  public  and  less  of  capturing 
votes. 

"We  are  having  high  prices  in  every  other 
market  than  the  stock  market.  The  fear  of 
government  control,  of  exacting  and  oppres- 
sive war  taxes,  of  labor's  increasing  de- 
mands for  higher  and  still  higher  wages,  and 
the  increasing  difficulty  of  borrowing  for  any- 
thing but  essential  industries,  added  to  the 
enormous  government  loans  at  high  rates  of 
interest  have  naturally  led  to  abnormally 
low  prices  for  many  securities  that  before 
the    war   were    regarded   with    greatest    favor. 

(iIt  seems  incredible  that  some  of  these 
shadows  will  not  be  dissipated  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  peace.  If  they  are,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  present  prices  of  well- 
established  securities  are  unusually  low." 


The  September  number  of  Japan,  an  illus- 
trated magazine  of  Oriental  travel  and  trade 
development  published  on  the  first  of  each 
month  by  the  Toyo  Risen  Kaisha  (Oriental 
Steamship  Company)  and  edited  by  James 
King  Steele,  is  one  of  the  finest  and  hand- 
somest numbers  yet  published.  It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  interesting  and  at- 
tractive Japanese  scenery  and  contains  in- 
formation of  much  value  to  the  public  It  is 
also  well  filled  with  high-class  advertising 
and  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  looking 
magazines  reaching  this  office. 
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of  Indebtedness  Tax  Series  of  1919 — denomi- 
nations of  $500  and  upwards,  rate  4  per  cent, 
per  annum  (payable  quarterly),  interest  ex- 
empt from  normal  income  tax,  due  July  15, 
1919,  when  they  will  be  paid  in  cash — and 
thereby  avoid  the  necessity  of  paying  out 
large  sums  all  at  one  time.  The  funds  will 
thus  be  withdrawn  from  your  business  grad- 
ually and  in  smaller  amounts,  will  be  placed 
immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  made  available  for  use,  will  be  expended 
and  put  back  into  circulation  through  regular 
channels,  while  the  money  so  withdrawn  will 
cause  less  restriction  and  inconvenience  to  the 
taxpayer  and  be  earning  at  4  per  cent.  This 
series  should  not  be  confused  with  Treasury 
$Vi  per  cent.  Certificates,  intended  to  finance 
the  Fourth  Liberty-  Loan.  We  recommend  the 
purchase  of  these  certificates  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  attend  to  your  orders  without  ex- 
pense to  you. — Wells  Fargo  Nevada  Sational 
Bank.  

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  are  now 
offering  $60,000  Gold  HilL  Oregon,  6  per 
cent  Municipal  Irrigation  District  Bonds,  the 
actual  value  of  the  property  being  $800,000, 
with  an  assessed  valuation  in  1917  of  $100,- 
00U.  These  bonds  are  in  denominations  of 
$500,  $150,  and  $100,  due  serially,  with  in- 
terest-bearing coupons  payable  March  and 
September.  This  district  is  a  community  of 
forty-nine  prosperous  farms  that  have  been 
cultivated  since  pioneer  days.  Crop  produc- 
tion will  be  so  greatly  increased  by  this  im- 
provement that  bond  interest  and  bond  princi- 
pal, when  that  begins  maturing  five  years 
hence,  will  be  deemed  insignificant:  Prices: 
100  and  accrued  interest  to  yield  6  per  cent., 
income  tax  exempt. 

The  same  company  has  several  other  good 
offerings  ranging  from  Sy2   to  6  per  cent 


Stephens  &  Co.  are  now  offering  for  in- 
vestment the  remainder  of  $400,000  Moran 
&  Co.  (San  Francisco)  First  Mortgage  7  per 
cent.  Gold  Bonds,  to  yield  7^£  per  cent.,  dated 
August  1,  1918,  and  due  serially  1921  to 
1923.  coupon  bonds  in  denominations  of 
$1000  and  $500,  with  interest  payable  semi- 
annually, Febraury  and  August  1st,  without 
deduction  of  normal  Federal  income  tax  to 
the  extent  of  4  per  cent. 

Moran  &  Co.,  packers  and  dealers  in  beef, 
pork,  and  other  food  products,  established  in 
1906,  is  one  of  the  largest  packing-house  con- 
cerns in  the  West,  with  plants  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, South  San  Francisco,  and  Marysville. 
It  is  one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  smoked 
meats  west  of  Omaha  and  one  of  the  largest 
distributors  in  California  of  cottonseed  oil 
and  vegetable  oil  products.  These  bonds  are 
a  first  mortgage  on  the  company's  plants, 
valued  at  $866,000,  and,  as  a  direct  obli- 
gation of  Moran  &  Co.,  are  also  protected 
by  all  the  assets  and  business  of  the  com- 
pany. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  are  now  offering  $256,000 
Palo  Verde  Joint  Levee  District  (Riverside 
and  Imperial  counties)  Tax  Exempt  Bonds  to 
net  6  per  cent.  Coupon  bonds,  due  1919- 
195S,  in  denominations  of  $1000,  interest  pay- 
able semi-annually.  These  bonds  are  an  ex- 
ceptionally choice  investment,  fully  approved 
as  to  legality  of  issue,  amply  secured  by  tax 
laws  and  property  values,  and  are  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  including  Federal  income  tax 
and  personal  property  tax  in  California. 
These  bonds  are  offered  at  prices  to  yield  Sl/2 
to  6  per  cent.,  according  to  maturity. 


Your  government  taxes  for  the  ensuing  year 
will  be  heavier  than  ever  before.  Why  not 
make  provisions  for  their  payment?  Begin 
now  to  invest  each  month  a  portion  of  your 
income  in  United  States  Treasury  Certificates 


E.  F.  HUTTON  &  CO. 

Home  Office,  61  Broadway 

Branches : 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 

PLAZA  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

CALIFORNIA  OFFICES: 

490  California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

Bond  Department,  343  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Oakland 

118  West  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

Los  Angeles 

Hotel  Maryland 

Pasadena 


Through  Private  Wire 
California  Points  to  New  York 
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Protect  Your  Family 

"THE  WESflOAST  LIFE" 

Paid  in  Death  Claims  in  1917 

$37,607.93 

On  Policies  less  than  one  year  old. 


Each  of  these  policy-holders  had  heen  ex- 
amined and  they  had  been  pronounced  First 
Class  Risks  within  the  year.  In  nearly  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  the  life  insurance  was  the 
entire  estate. 

Nearly  100,000  satisfied  policy-holders  attest 
the  value  of  "West  Coast  Service." 

Expert  advice  concerning  your  insurance  es- 
tate fully  and  freely  given  upon  request. 

Address  your  own  home  company: 

WEST  COAST-SAN  FRANCISCO 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President. 

WEST  COAST    BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


TO  KILL  A  GIRL. 


Translated  by  Ichizo  Hirose, 


(The  tragic  story  following  is  from  the 
vernacular  press,  and  is  printed  practically 
as  written  by  the  translator,  title  included. 
— Editor  the  Far  East.) 

Here  and  there  the  schoolgirls  were  return- 
ing home,  passing  along  the  street,  by  the 
Kenninji    (hedge). 

Mother  Shige  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
harimono  (washing  clothes,  dipping  them  in 
starch  and  spreading  them  out  on  a  hariita 
or  board).  She  placed  the  hariita  in  a  cer- 
tain spot  in  the  garden  that  was  bathed  in 
the  warm  summer's  sunlight,  and  hearing  the 
sound  of  the  schoolgirls  walking  past,  thought 
that  her  darling  daughter  Hanako  would  re- 
turn   home   soon. 

She  had  scarcely  thought  so  when  Hanako's 
laughter  could  be  heard  half  a  cho  away.  It 
hurt  her  as  it  sounded  so  loud.  The  mother 
smiling  to  herself  said:  "Oh  dear!  I  won- 
der what  she  is  laughing  about." 

The  laughter  drew  nearer.  There  was  the 
sound  of  several  girls  walking  together, 
laughing  and  chattering,  and  Sawada-san, 
their  next-door  neighbor,  was  saying  some- 
thing witty  to  the  girls  and  the  girl  who 
laughed  the  heartiest  was  Hanako-san.  She 
could  not  walk  for  laughing,  and  now  and 
then  she  had  to  stop. 

"Please,  Sawada-san,  don't  make  me  laugh 
any  longer,  because  I  am  about  to  die  of 
laughing." 

The  mother  could  see  her  face  distorted 
with   laughter,    her   eyes    full   of  tears. 

"What !  You  say  such  a  rude  thing  \  I 
would  never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  killing 
you,"  returned  Sawada-san,  pretending  that  he 
did  not  know  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
Hanako's  mirth. 

"Why,   why,    why "      Hanako    could   not 

reply    for    laughing. 

"You  may   laugh   as    much   as   you  please," 


The 


LOANS  of  small 
amounts  (or  a 
period  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  on 
the  basis  or  char- 
acter and  earning 
capacity. 


Morris   Plan    Company 
of  San  Francisco 

Authorized  Capital,  $500,000 
80  New  Montgomery  Street 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  annual 
meetine  of  stockholders  of  PRESIDIO  TERRACE 
ASSOCIATION  will  be  held  at  the  office  of  the 
corporation,  31S-324  Kearny  Street,  in  the  City 
and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  September,  viz: 
September  24th,  1918,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  election  of  Directors  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  for  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meet- 
ing. A-  A.  BROWN,  Secretary. 


said  one  of  the  girls,  "for  the  proverb  says 
that  wealth  comes  to  the  house  of  laughter." 
"You  remember  very  well,  Sawada-san, 
what  the  teacher  said  today.  I  will  surely 
take  revenge  upon  you  for  making  me  laugh 
so   much." 

"So  it  is  wrong  to  make  people  laugh.  I 
did  not  know  that  before.  The  next  time  I 
go  to  church  I  will  ask  the  pastor  about  it," 
said    Sawada-san. 

"Well !  Well !  Please  ask  him  about  it. 
He  will  surely  reply  that  it  is  a  rude  thing." 
The  mother,  listening  to  the  conversation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  carried  the 
hariita  to  a  persimmon  tree  in  a  sunny  place, 
propping  it  up,  and  smiled  again  to  herself. 

Good-bys  were  heard  as  the  girls  parted, 
and  the  bell  at  the  lattice-door  was  runr.  -'"d 
Hanako  exclaimed: 

"Tadaima!"  (I  have  returned  home  just 
now).  And  she  entered,  putting  down  her 
bag  of  school  books. 

Hanako  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  only 
daughter  of  the  family,  her  complexion  light, 
eyes  large,  mouth  small,  and  clever  features. 
She  parted  her  hair  in  the  middle,  and  wore 
it  hanging  down  her  back,  tied  with  a  red  rib- 
bon. When  the  mother  and  daughter  were 
face  to  face  they  smiled  at  one  another  as 
though  they  had  been  laughing  for  some  time 
past. 

"You  were  laughing  so  loudl3',"  said  the 
mother,  "as  if  you  had  a  botamochi  (a  kind 
of  sweet  cake)  in  your  cheek,  were  you  not? 
You  had  better  divide  it  with  me,  my 
daughter,   if  you   have  such   a  good  thing." 

"Why !  Sawada-san  made  me  laugh  too 
much,"  said  Hanako,  and  she  laughed  again 
in  remembrance  of  the  cause  of  her  merri- 
ment, lovely  dimples  playing  in  her  cheeks. 

"And  what  was  the  reason?"  asked  the 
mother  before  her  daughter  had  time  to  ex- 
plain. 

"Well,  mother,  in  the  dictation  class  today 
Teacher  Yoshimura  said,  'Are  you  ready?'  in 
his  provincial  dialect,  and  the  accent  was  so 
peculiar  that  I  could  not  help  laughing,  and 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  Sawada-san  imi- 
tated it  on  the  way  home.  Her  imitation  was 
so  good  that  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes.  Fu ! 
Fu !    (laughing   voice)." 

"Well  that  is  not  much.  I  only  wanted  to 
know  what  the  joke  was  about.  Ha  !  Ha  !  Ha  ! 
You  certainly  feel  funny  about  trifles." 

"Yes,  I  felt  funny  to  hear  'Are  you  ready  ?' 
spoken  so.  Wouldn't  you,  too,  mother  ?" 
"I  feel  more  funny  about  you,  my  daughter." 
Hanako  took  off  her  hakania,  washed  her 
hands,  and  hurriedly  ate  up  the  cake  her 
mother  gave  her,  and  at  last  sat  down  to  her 
desk  to  study.  But  she  was  apt  to  read  maga- 
gines  rather  than  school  books,  and,  for- 
getting about  her  lessons,  took  up  a  girl's 
magazine,  now  and  then  laughing  at  some- 
thing she  was  reading,  or  in  remembrance  Of 
the  joke  at  school.  But  she  did  not  want  her 
mother  to  hear  her  and  restrained  herself. 
Although  the  mother  noticed  she  did  not  inter- 
fere; 

By  and  by  Hanako  made  up  her  mind  sud- 
denly. She  said  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  the 
public  bath  house. 

"Wait  until  this  evening,  my  daughter,  be- 
cause I  will  go  there  with  you  and  wash  your 
body." 

"I  wish  to  go  there  at  once,  mother,  I  tell 
you." 

Generally  she  was  an  obedient  girl,  but  very 
obstinate  when  she  set  her  mind  upon  a  cer- 
tain thing,  and  she  persisted  in  saying  that 
she  wanted  to  go.  Her  mother  did  not  try  to 
prevent    her : 

"Well,  then.  Ask  the  sansuke"  (men  who 
wear  nothing  except  drawers  and  wash 
people's  bodies   if  they  pay  2  sen). 

So  saying,  the  mother  let  her  depart  for  the 
bath  house.  The  clock  showed  that  it  was  not 
long  of  5  o'clock,  the  hour  when  her  husband 
returned.  She  was  a  bit  perplexed,  as  she 
had  not  yet  prepared  the  dinner,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to-  the  greengrocer's  in  haste. 
She  slipped  into  her  geta  and  went  out  of  the 
kitchen  door.  On  turning  a  corner  of  the 
street  she  met  her  daughter,  who  was  return- 
ing home,  although  it  was  only  a  short  time 
before  that  she  had  gone  off  to  the  bath.  She 
came  along  with  her  head  hanging  down, 
wearing  a  melancholy  air.  The  mother  on 
meeting  her  found  that  her  face  was  red  as 
though  she  were  ready  to  cry  at  any  moment, 
but  she  did  not  appear  to  notice  her  daughter's 
distressed  condition. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  she  asked. 
"You  have  come  back  so  soon." 

Hanako  raised  her  head,  but  hung  it  again 
and  said  nothing. 

"What  is  the  reason  you  have  come  back  ? 
Are  you  ill,  eh?" 

She   still  remained   silent. 
"I     can't    understand    anything,    since    you 
won't  speak.     At   any   rate   I   must  go   to   the 
greengrocer  in   haste.      Your  health   isn't   out 
of  order,  is  it?" 

Continuing  on  her  way.  the  mother  was 
full  of  anxiety,  and  when  she  returned  home 
once  more  she  found  Hanako  crying  bitterly 
with  her   face  down   on  her  desk. 

"Dear  me !  What  is  the  matter  with  you. 
my  daughter.     You  are  crying  now,  and  you 


were  laughing  just  a  short  time  ago.  What 
grieves  you  ?  Tell  me,  my  daughter.  Some 
of  the  boys  in  the  neighborhood  must  have 
teased  you." 

Hanako  only  shook  her  head. 
"Then    what   is   it  ?     There   is   nothing  you 
can  not  tell  me.     Tell  me  frankly,  or  I  shall 
be  constantly  anxious   about  you." 
Then  Hanako  spoke  in  a  faint  voice : 

"Sansuke,  you  know,  said  that  I  was " 

"Did  he  say  anything  about  you?" 
"Sansuke,  when   he   was  washing  my   back, 
he  said:      'You  are  a  hairy  girl.*" 

"Ha !  Ha !  Ha !"  laughed  the  mother, 
loudly  on  purpose.  "Well,  what  if  he  did? 
You  are  not  out  of  sorts  on  that  account,  are 
you?  If  sansuke  said  unnecessary  things  to 
you  it  does  not  matter  to  you,  does  it  ?  Every 
one  has  hair.  Why  should  a  person  be  so 
foolish  as  to   mind  such   a  little  thing?" 

Then  she  consoled  her  daughter,  speaking 
a  great  deal,  and  Hanako  stopped  cryingi  but 
did   not  raise  her  face. 

The  mother  thought  that  she  had  comforted 
her  and  was  no  longer  anxious  about  her. 

While  they  were  at  dinner  the  mother  told 
the  father  about  what  had  happened,  Hanako 
listening  with  a  pale  fa"ce.  But  when  the 
affair  was  being  discussed  between  her  father 
and  mother  her  face  became  red  and  she 
wanted  to  cry  every  minute.  She  took  but 
one  bowl  of  rice  (it  is  customary  to  take 
three  bowls  at  a  meal).  The  father  was  in- 
dignant that  the  sansuke  should  have  so  ad- 
dressed his  daughter,  and  talked  about  it  as 
he   drank   his   sake. 

"That  is  an  impudent  fellow!  Hanako  is 
not  unreasonable.  It  is  a  shame  that  there 
is  such  a  person  as  a  sansuke  in  a  public  bath 
working  in  a  bathroom  for  women.  You  can 
never  see  such  a  thing  in  any  other  civilized 
country,  except  Japan,  I  say.  Why  don't 
women  object  to  it?  The  next  time  I  go  to 
that  bath  I  shall  give  him  a  piece  of  my  mind. 
It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  hold  my 
tongue,  since  my  lovely  daughter  was  con- 
templated. Is  there  not  some  one  who  will 
write  an  article  on  the  abolition  of  sansuke  in 
the    newspaper  ?" 

No  sooner  had  the  father  stopped  talking 
than  Hanako  suddenly  got  up  and  entered  the 
parlor.  Her  father  still  continued  talking 
while   he   drank. 

That  evening  Hanako  read  a  magazine  at 
her  desk,  her  father  and  mother  remaining  in 
the  same  room.  She  went  to  bed  about  half- 
past  8,  earlier  than  usual.  And  about  11  her 
parents  retired.  Just  then  Hanako  changed 
her  position  as  if  in  sleep.  She  seemed  to  be 
unable  to  sleep  and  her  mother  spoke  to  her, 
but  she  made  no  reply.  Her  mother  then 
thought  she  was  sound  asleep. 

When  the  mother  woke  up  at  daylight  she 
found  that  Hanako's  bed  was  empty,  but  she 
thought  that  the  girl  was  already  up,  and  did 
not  bestir  herself  for  half  an  hour.  Then, 
when  she  looked  for  Hanako  she  could  not 
find  her.  She  called:  "Hanako-san!  Hanako- 
san  !"  again  and  again,  but  there  was  no 
answer. 

Springing  up  from  her  bed  she  went  to  the 
verandah,  opening  the  shoji.  She  found  that 
one  of  the  amado  (the  outside  sliding  door) 
was  open,  and  the  sunlight  was  streaming  in. 
Suddenly  her  limbs  became  weak  and  she 
sank  down  on  the  verandah  calling  out  to  her 

husband:     "Hanako — Hanako  is " 

The  father  awoke  at  once,  very  much  sur- 
prised, as  he  thought  that  a  robber  had  en- 
tered the  house.  But  he  soon  found  that 
Hanako  was  not  there.  Then  great  confusion 
ensued.  They  searched  every  corner  of  the 
house  and  even  in  the  well.  Neighbors  and 
acquaintances  were  also  awakened.  But 
Hanako  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  It  had 
been  morning  for  some  time  before  the  father 
ran  to  the  police  station.  When  he  arrived 
there  he  was  informed  that  a  girl  of  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age  had  thrown  herself  on  the 
railway  crossing  at  Sendagaya,  in  front  of  an 
electric  car.  He  went  at  once  to  the  hospital 
to  which  the  girl's  corpse  had  been  sent. 
Alas  !  the  girl  who  had  committed  suicide  was 
none  other  than  Hanako  ! 


The  Germans  shocked  the  moral  sense  of 
civilized  people  by  desecrating  and  destroying 
historic  structures  in  Belgium  and  France  on 
the  spurious  plea  of  "military  necessity." 
This  record  of  vandalism  will  live  in  the 
minds  of  men  for  generations  to  come.  Are 
we  not  in  danger  of  developing  here  at  home 
a  tendency  to  disregard  the  properties  of  civil- 
ized life  under  the  impulse  to  serve  patriotic 
necessities?  It  was  only  the  other  day  thot 
a  zealous  billposter  plastered  Grant's  tomb 
with  patriotic  posters.  The  desecration — for 
which  prompt  amends  were  made  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  posters  and  apologies — followed 
logically  the  practice  of  covering  our  public 
buildings  with  patriotic  posters.  There  is  a 
sense  of  fitness  which  is  compatible  with  the 
highest  sense  of  patriotism.  It  is  a  libel  on 
the  American  people  to  assume  that  their 
patriotism  must  be  stimulated  by  placarding 
our  public  buildings  with  pictorial  calls  to 
service  and  duty.  Our  people  do  not  get  their 
inspiration,  nor  their  information  and  impulse 
to   action,   through  such  channels. 


Put  Your  Property  in  Trust 

If  you  provide  that  your  estate 
shall  be  handled  by  this  Com- 
pany as  trustee,  it  will  have 
the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  manage- 
ment, exact  accounting,  and 
the  knowledge  of  men  having 
wide  business  experience. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  •  Saving! 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

decking  Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LegaOd. . . Chairman  of  Board 

Lena  B#cjieraz President 

J.  H.  Dnpas Via-Presidait 

JLBoasflnd Secretory 

W.  F.  Dnfr Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526    California   St,   San   Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  if  Sin  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH  -  -  -  -  Mbsioo  md  21it  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  dement  and  7ih  Ait 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     •     Haighl  and  Bebedere  Streets 

June  29. 1918 

Assets $o9,o97.62.S.20 

Deposits 55.775  ..507.86 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,286.080  x-j 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 284,897.17 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck.  President:  Geo. Tourny. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
Pre-ident  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Erase,  Vice-Pres.; 
William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  H. 
Muller.  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Xewhouse.  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow,  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick. 
General  Attorneys- 
Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.  Geo.  Tourny. 
E.T.  Kruse.  A.  H.  R.Schmidt.  I.  N.  Walter,  Hugh 
Goodfellow,  A.  Haas.  E.  N.  Van  Bergen,  Robert 
Dollar. 


WESTERN  FUEL  COMPANY 

430  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO       :       CALIFORNIA 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

WELLINGTON  COAL 

Mined  in  British  Columbia 

HI-HEAT  COAL 

Mined  in  Utah 

BLACK   DIAMOND  COAL 

Mined  in  New  Mexico 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Tniit«t  and  Abdominal  Supporter! 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francir 
Telephone  Doaclaa  4017 
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BOOKS 

Reduced  20%  to  60% 

Miscellaneous  selection 
of  books  of  travel,  chil- 
dren's books,  cook 
books,  art,  poetry,  stand- 
ard   sets,    fiction,    etc. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Merchant  Seaman. 

It  is  not  the  warships,  but  the  merchantmen, 
that  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  submarine 
attack.  Unarmed  until  recently,  often  of 
slow  speed  and  cumbersome,  upon  them  de- 
volved the  duty  of  traversing  the  ocean  high- 
roads and  of  seeing  to  it  that  there  was  no 
diminution  in  the  food  supplies  upon  which 
the  Allied  nations  depended.  They  were  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  the  submarine  unless 
they  could  outwit  or  outrace  him,  and  the  rec- 
ords show  how  often  they  fell  victim  to  the 
ocean  pirate  and  how  desperate  were  the 
chances  that  they  took. 

Mr.  L.  Cope  Cornford  tells  us  that  he  has 
been  compelled  somewhat  to  disguise  these 
narratives,  but  that  they  are  substantially  true. 
He  gives  us  about  sixty  in  all,  illustrating 
the  war-time  life  of  the  merchant  mariner 
and  the  many  varieties  of  danger  that  he  has 
been  compelled  to  meet.  They  are  surprising 
stories,  stories  that  help  still  more  to  make 
us  proud  of  the  race.  When  peace  gives  us 
the  chance  to  arrange  events  in  their  due  per- 
spective there  will  be  few  brighter  laurels 
than  those  to  be  bestowed  on  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  Merchant  Seaman  in  War.  By  L.  Cope 
Cornford.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

The  Flame  That  Is  France. 
Perhaps  it  would  hardly  be  just  to  say  that 
French  war  books  are  better  than  those  that 
appear  in  other  countries,  but  they  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the}-  are  written  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  They  subordinate  narrative 
to  sentiment.  They  tell  us  not  so  much  what 
men  have  done  as  what  they  thought  while 
they  were  doing  it,  and  incidents  are  selected 
because  of  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  psy- 
chology of  the  individual.  This  characteristic 
was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  "The 
Flame  That  Is  France,"  by  Henry  Mai- 
herbe,  published  in  France  under  the  title  of 
"La    Flamme    au    Poing,"    and    awarded    the 


Goncourt  Prize  for  the  year  1917.  It  will  not 
be  used  for  the  compilation  of  history,  but  it 
will  certainly  live  as  a  record  of  passion, 
hope,  despair,  and  agony.  Here,  for  example, 
is   a   single    silhouette : 

We  flounder  heavily  through  the  trenches. 
We  glance  about.  The  soil  looks  dry.  There 
is  a  sharp,  complex  odor,  an  odor  of  corpses. 
I   question   a  spirited   little   lieutenant : 

"Well,  there's  nothing  surprising  in  that. 
Since  the  last  attack  they've  buried  the  dead 
in  the  trenches.  .  .  .  Little  by  little  the 
earth  that  covers  them  has  grown  thin.  And 
we  slip  over  the  gelatined  legs  of  a  lot  of 
corpses.     . 

The  man  with  me  has  a  desperate  look, 
wild,  indefinable. 

And  again  from  the  same  section  of  the 
book: 

In  the  trenches  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
our  May  attacks.  Full  of  sandbags  of  many 
unexpected  colors.  Evil-smelling  saps,  still 
bedraggled  with  the  equipments  of  the  Prus- 
sian guards.  From  one  parapet  issues  a 
withered,  bony  forearm,  terminated  by  a  hand 
of  which  the  fingers  are  dried  and  skeleton- 
like. The  soldiers  have  made  a  hat-rack  of 
it.  Quite  as  a  matter  of  course  they  haug 
their  helmets  on  it. 

The  author  divides  his  book  into  four 
parts — "Three  Dialogues,"  "Memory,"  "Love," 
and  "Death."  They  are  filled  with  a  weird 
and  tragic  beauty,  and  of  a  kind  that  leaves 
a  permanent  imprint  upon  the  mind. 

The  Flame  That  Is  France,  By  Henry  Mal- 
herbe.      New  York:   The  Century   Company. 


Our  First  Year. 

Major-General  Vinton  Greene  speaks  as  one 
having  authority.  He  commanded  the  Second 
Expedition  to  the  Philippines.  He  was  the 
senior  officer  of  the  joint  commission  to  ar- 
range the  terms  of  surrender,  and  he  himself 
wrote  the  articles  of  capitulation.  He  has 
also  written  extensively  on  military  matters 
and  on  the  history  of  war. 

General  Greene  reviews  for  us  our  first 
year  of  war.  It  is  a  critical  review,  and  it 
comprises  a  survey  of  our  man  power,  trans- 
portation facilities,  censorship,  tactics,  and  the 
prospects  of  peace  and  of  victory. 

The  average  man  had  some  justification  for 
his  perplexities  when  America  entered  the 
war.  England  and  France  are  asked  to  state 
what  they  are  fighting  for  and  we  are  told 
that  we  must  look  forward  to  a  "peace  with- 
out victory."  Two  months  later  we  break  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany.  In  still  an- 
other two  months  we  declare  war  against  Ger- 
many. "It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  asking 
England  and  France  what  they  are  fighting 
for ;  we  know  what  the  war  is  about,  and  we 
tell  the  world  not  only  what  we  are  fighting 
for,  but  what  England  and  France  are  fighting 
for,  and  what  Germany  has  got  to  do  before 
we  will  allow  peace  to  be  made.  Another 
sixty  days  go  by  and  .  .  .  we  are  told  thai 
this  war  will  go  on  until  everything  that  we 
demand   is   granted." 

General  Greene  does  not  hesitate  to  be  se- 
vere in  his  criticisms.  Very  much  of  our 
censorship  system  he  thinks  to  be  foolish  and 
subversive  to  the  morale  of  the  army.  Men 
ought  to  be  sent  to  war  with  beating  drums 
and  flying  colors,  not  "like  sneaks  in  a  cheap 
burglar^'."      Germany    can    easily   discover    all 
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she  wants  to  know  about  our  embarkations, 
and  "if  people  think  that  the  method  of  em- 
barkation has  nothing  to  do  with  the  morale 
of  an  army  and  the  winning  of  the  war  they 
know  less  about  it  than  they  will  know  two 
years  hence." 

General  Greene  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  candor  and  sincerity  with  which  he  ex- 
presses his  opinions.  And  they  are  opinions 
based  alike  upon  capacity  and  experience. 

Our  First  Yeah  in  the  Great  War.  By  Major- 
General  Francis  Winton  Greene.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 


Processes  of  History. 

This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  true  nature  of 
the  science  of  history  or  rather  into  the  causes 
of  the  mental  changes  that  we  call  evolution. 
How  do  we  acquire  our  mental  habits  and  why 
do  we  change  them? 

We  hold  our  mental  ideas,  says  the  author, 
because  nothing  has  happened  to  disturb 
them.  They  would  never  change  but  for  the 
impinging  of  events.  It  is  events  that  release 
the  powers  we  already  possess.  Without  such 
release  we  use  a  very  small  part  of  our  ca- 
pacities and  never  even  suspect  that  we  pos- 
sess them.  There  is  no  large  difference  be- 
tween human  minds,  but  there  is  a  large 
difference  in  their  manifestation.  The  Es- 
quimaux is  very  similar  to  the  white  man  of 
civilization,  but  his  powers  have  been  in- 
hibited by  his  environment.  Events  are  the 
triggers  that  release  our  powers  and  unlock 
the  reservoirs  of  capacity.  History  is  the 
science  of  the  action  and  reaction  of  minds 
and  events. 

War  has  been  the  most  potent  of  all  the 
events  that  change  our  states  of  conscious- 
ness by  breaking  up  our  environment..  But 
there  have  been  other  and  pacific  forces  that 
have  done  the  same  as,  for  example,  the  in- 
troduction of  Buddhism  into  China.  A  mental 
conservatism  is  itself  provocative  of  events, 
and  by  clinging  tenaciously  to  old  ideas  we 
invoke  the  forces  that  change  those  ideas. 
Dr.  Taggart  has  written  a  powerfully  sug- 
gestive book,  and  one  that  is  worthy  of  the 
deep  attention  of  those  who  would  study  his- 
tory from  the  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Certainly  it  should  be  studied  in  no  other. 

The  Processes  of  History.  By  Frederick  J. 
Teggart,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  Yale  University 
Press;    $1.25. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The  Silver  Cache  of  the  Pawnees,"  by  D. 
Lange  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company ; 
$1.25),  is  a  story  for  boys.  It  concerns  the 
old  Santa  Fe  Trail  at  a  time  when  Indians 
and  buffalo  were  among  the  chief  features  of 
the  landscape.  The  yarn  is  of  the  best  kind, 
and  intended  for  red-blooded  boys.  Probably 
their  fathers  also  would  read  it  if  judiciously 
left  within  their  reach. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published 
"The  New  Testament,"  one  of  the  two  vol- 
umes that  will  constitue  "The  Shorter  Bible." 
It  is  translated  and  arranged  by  Professor 
Charles  Foster  Kent  with  the  aid  of  four  col- 
laborators, and  it  is  intended  "to  furnish  in 
logical  order  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which 
are  of  vital  interest  and  of  the  most  practical 
value  to  the  present  age."  The  volume  con- 
tains some  300  small  pages  and  the  excisory 
work  of  its  editors  may  thus  be  judged. 
Those  who  wish  to  have  the  Bible  in  tabloid 
form  will  doubtless  be  gratified  by  the  skill 
with  which  the  knife  has  been  applied,  but 
there  will  certainly  be  very  many  others  who 
will  be  disturbed  and  repelled  by  an  editorship 
that  they  will  think  to  be  necessarily  unquali- 
fied, presumptuous,  and  mischievous.  The 
price   is   $1. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Boni  Si  Liveright  announce  that  they  have 
been  forced  to  raise  the  price  of  the  volumes 
in  the  Modern  Library  from  60  cents  to  70 
cents  a  volume.  They  add  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  make  a  long  explanation 
or  apology  for  this  10-cent  increase  in  price, 
as  hook-lovers  have  already  been  acquainted 
with  the  very  large  increases  in  the  cost  of 
editing,  manufacturing,   and  selling  books. 

A  third  impression  of  Captain  Richard 
Haigh's  "Life  in  a  Tank"  and  a  third  impres- 
sion of  "Uncle  Remus  Returns,"  ten  hitherto 
unpublished  stories  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris, 
are  announced  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 

Arthur  D.  Howden  Smith,  author  of  "The 
Real  Colonel  House"  and  "The  Audacious  Ad- 
ventures of  Miles  McConaughy"  (George  H. 
Doran  Company),  as  well  as  several  other  his- 
torical and  biographical  works  and  a  num- 
ber of  novels  and  books  for  boys,  had  an 
early  start  in  the  literary  race.  He  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  at  seventeen,  war  correspondent  at  nine- 
teen, and  wrote  his  first  book  a  year  later. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  announce 
the  publication  of  "Home  and  Community  Hy- 
giene," by  Professor  Broadhurst,  Ph.  D.,  of 
Columbia  University ;  "The  Business  of  the 
Household,"  by  C.  *W.  Taber;  "The  Hygiene 
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of  the  Eye,"  by  W.  C  Posey,  M.  D. ;  "One 
Hundred-Portion  War-Time  Recipes,"  by  Ber- 
tha E.  Nettleton,  manager  of  the  Horace 
Mann  Lunch  Room,  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  and  "The  Waterboys  and 
Their  Cousins,"  by  Professor  Charles  D. 
Lewis.  The  latter  is  a  delightful  nature  tale 
for  little  people  by  a  well-known  scientist  who 
knows  how  to  write. 

Ralph  D.  Paine,  author  of  "The  Call  of  the 
Offshore  Wind"  and  "The  Fighting  Fleets,"  is 
a  busy  man  these  days.  Mr.  Paine  has  just 
been  appointed  Federal  Fuel  Administrator 
for  part  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  and 
has  also  been  nominated  for  the  legislature. 
And  somewhere  in  the  background  is  a  new 
salt-water  story  which  he  has  begun,  but 
which,  with  his  war  duties,  is  apt  to  receive 
scant  attention. 

Julia  Collier  Harris'  "Life  and  Letters  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris"  is  just  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Although  a 
shy  man  Harris  was  a  copious  letter  writer, 
and  Mrs.  Harris  has  included  in  the  biography 
some  of  his  delightful  correspondence  with 
such  men  as  Mark  Twain  and  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley. 

Helen  Gates,  formerly  the  wife  of  Archer 
Huntington,  and  H.  Granville  Barker  were 
married  on  July  31st  at  King's  Weight  House 
Church.  Early  in  the  year  in  Paris  Mrs. 
Huntington  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
Archer  Huntington.  Mrs.  Barker  was  Miss 
Helen  Manchester  Gates,  a  daughter  of  Isaac 
Edwin  Gates  and  Helen  Huntington  Gates, 
and  married  Archer  Huntington  in  London  in 
1895.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  executors 
of  the  will  of  Collis  P.  Huntington,  his  father. 
Mrs.  Barker  is  well  known  as  an  author  oi 
verse.  Her  first  volume,  "The  Solitary  Path." 
appeared  in  1892.  Since  then  there  has  ap- 
peared from  her  pen  "The  Days  That  Pass," 
"The  Sovereign  Good,"  "From  the  Cup  of 
Silence,"  "An  Apprentice  to  Truth,"  "The 
Moon  Lady,"  and  "Marsh  Lights,"  the  last  ap- 
pearing in  1913.  In  1900  she  also  edited  "Folk 
Songs  from  the  Spanish."  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  she  and  Mr.  Huntington  were  ar- 
rested and  held  prisoners  as  Russian  spies  in 
Nuremburg,  but  were  released  a  few  days  later 
and  went  to  London.  Since  that  time  Mrs. 
Huntington  spent  most  of  her  time  abroad.  In 
1912  she  received  from  Queen  Victoria  of 
Spain  the  insignia  and  ribbon  of  Maria  Luisa 
during  a  visit  that  she  and  Mr.  Huntington 
paid  to  Madrid. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Four  Outdoor  Books. 
The  more  we  live  in  the  city  the  more  we 
love  to  read  books  about  all  outdoors.  There- 
fore we  group  these  four  volumes  under  re- 
view together  for  the  convenience  of  the 
lover  of  nature  who  "holds  communion  with 
her  visible  forms." 

David  Grayson  has  reappeared  in  print  in  a 
volume  called  "Great  Possessions"  (Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.30  net),  in  which  that 
lover  of  human  and  inanimate  nature,  who 
so  instinctively  blends  the  two  in  one  great 
sympathy,  bestows  fresh  magic  upon  the  good 
red  earth,  the  distant  hills,  the  up-springing 
greeneries  of  the  fields.  Mr.  Grayson  is  so 
simply  human  in  his  enjoyments  that  he  never 
repels  his  readers  by  consciously  fine  writing 
or  philosophical  abstractions,  but  always 
keeps  strong  the  link  with  humanity.  Thus 
in  this  volume,  while  reveling  in  the  joy  of 
studying  the  contours  of  distant  hills,  follow- 
ing new  and  remoter  paths  in  the  woodlands 
to  gain  new  vistas,  he  pauses  to  write  a  most 
entertaining  portrait  of  the  salted  old  country- 
side curmudgeon  who  avoids  his  kind  and 
bills  his  acres  with  the  grudging  sign,  "No 
trespass."  And  every  one  who  has  lived  in 
the  country  will  relive  with  delight  old  and 
once  familiar  impressions  in  reading  the  chap- 
ter called  "An  Auction  of  Antiques,"  in  which 
the  imagination  of  the  author  invests  with 
never-failing  sympathy  the  breaking  up  of  a 
home,  and  the  passing  away  of  an  old  and 
well-established  family  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

"The  Hills  of  Hingham"  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;  .$1.25  net)  is  a  book  of  similar 
scope,  the  author,  Dallas  Lore  Sharp,  writing 
with  something  of  the  same  deep  appreciation 
of  Grayson  of  "the  everlasting  hills,"  the  cozier 
vales  "stretching  in  pensive  quietness  be- 
tween," and  the  homely  people  that  till  their 
acres.  Mr.  Sharp  is  a  college  professor,  who 
so  loves  earth-telling  and  its  concomitant  joys 
that  he  believes  all  college  professors  could 
give  out  more  light  to  their  disciples  if  they 
would,  "after  school,  keep  chickens  and  a 
cow."  One  believes,  after  reading  these  two 
books,  that  nothing  could  keep  these  two  au- 
thors from  being  friends,  if  they  ever  met, 
for  the  more  concrete  intimacy  and  humor 
with  which  the  writer  of  "The  Hills  of 
Hingham"  discusses  the  minor  events  that 
make  a  home  homely  reveal  a  sufficiency  of 
differences  to  make  friendship  possible.  But 
in  the  chapter  called  "The  Honey  Flow"  Mr. 
Sharp  shows  the  same  homely  zest  in  the 
jdys  of  bee-keeping  that  Mr.  Grayson  does  in 
that  called  "A  Good  Apple,"  or  "The  Well- 
Flavored  Earth,"  the  first  writer  showing  al- 
ways greater  joy  in  ruminating  and  the  sec- 
ond in  doing,  while  both  write  with  great 
charm  of  the  keen  joys  of  the  genuine  lover 
of  nature. 

The  other  two  books  are  stories,  "The 
Worn  Doorstep,"  by  Margaret  Sherwood 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  being  a  particularly 
touching  and  beautiful  one,  which  depicts  a 
saddened  woman  deprived  of  her  to-be  mate 
by  his  death  on  the  battlefield  seeking  solace 
in  "the  deep  green  country."  A  home-maker 
by  instinct,  she  finds  a  country  cottage  which, 
engardened  and  made  home-like  and  lovely 
with  simple,  beautiful  possessions,  brings  to 
its  creator  the  aching  perception  that  a  home 
is  not  a  home  with  none  to  share  it.  Thus 
"the  worn  doorstep"  was  soon  pressed  by  the 
feet  of  war  refugees,  each  of  whom  was  bid- 
den to  stay  for  a  time,  until  the  once  solitary 
little  cottage  was  humming  with  human  in- 
terests. 

"William  and  Williaminia,"  by  Frances  R. 
Sterrett  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.40  net),  is  a 
story  which  boldly  dares  the  probabilities  and 
invokes  the  long  arm  of  coincidence  with 
calm  disregard  as  to  its  powers  of  stretchi- 
ness.  Nevertheless  "William  and  Williamina" 
can  not  fail  to  please  even  the  discriminating 
because  of  a  certain  simple,  homely  charm  it 
has,  and  a  pleasant  sense  of  genial,  kindly, 
but  pungent  humor.  The  author  makes  no 
pretense  of  being-  a  writer  about  nature,  but  she 
is  successful  in  creating  a  countryside  at- 
mosphere of  neighborliness  among  the  odd 
and  very  individualistic  group  of  people  who 
are  placed  in  very  scholarly  relations  in  an 
isolated  countryside.  There  is  plenty  of  snap 
to  the  conversation,  ample  humor  in  the  situa- 
tions, and  the  reader  is  always  conscious  of 
open  doors  and  windows  and  the  smell  of 
growing  things  springing  against  a  cheerful 
background  of  meadow  and  river.  And  Wil- 
liamina, the  waif  found  by  William,  like 
Moses,  in  a  boat  on  the  river,  is  a  most  de- 
lightful little  girl  whom  Miss  Sterrett's 
readers  will  hope  to  meet  again,  after  she  has 
grown  up. 


The  Little  Theatre  Movement. 
In  a  fair-sized  volume  of  a  dozen  chapters 
Constance  D'Arcy  Mackay  gives  a  summary  of 
what  has  thus  far  been  done  by  the  energetic 
disciples  of  the  still  young  but  active  Little 
Theatre  movement.  The  author  sums  up  the 
common  characteristic  of  the  numerous  little 
theatres  whose  record  she  discusses  as  being 


exponents  of  the  repertory  system  and  centres 
of  experimentation,  and  sees  in  their  work 
indication  of  a  revolt  against  the  tendencies 
of  the  commercial  theatres.  There  are  marks 
of  haste  about  the  book,  and  the  comments  on 
plays  and  players  read  like  excerpts  from  daily 
dramatic  criticism.  But  what  will  attract  the 
attention  of  readers  is  the  surprising  number 
of  these  little  theatres  which  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  which  have  a 
great  deal  of  commendable  accomplishment  to 
their  credit. 

The  Little  Theatre  Movement.  By  Constance 
D'Arcy  Mackay.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
S2    net. 


The  Cradle  of  the  "War. 
There  are  two  writers  who  have  done  more 
than  any  others  to  explain  the  tangled  politics 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  to  show  the  way 
in  which  Germany  has  hoped  to  profit  from 
the  animosities  of  eastern  Europe.  The  first 
is  Mr.  Cheradame  and  the  second  is  Mr. 
Charles  Woods,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  whose  book  comes 
opportunely  with  the  series  of  lectures  that 
he  is  delivering  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Woods 
has  made  a  life  study  of  Balkan  affairs.  In- 
timately acquainted  with  the  countries  and 
their  statesmen,  he  gives  us  a  narrative  of 
political  events  more  succinct  and  consecu- 
tive than  any  that  we  have  seen,  a  book  that 
should  prove  indispensable  to  the  student  who 
is  concerned  with  causes  as  well  as  effects 
and  who  would  understand  the  real  origins 
of  the   struggle  that  is   convulsing  the   world. 

But  Mr.  Woods  does  more  than  supply  us 
with  a  narrative.  He  gives  us  also  a  sort 
of  judicial  interpretation  which  is  extraordi- 
narily valuable,  but  which  must  necessarily 
provoke  some  disagreement,  as  judicial  inter- 
pretations always  do.  For  example,  he  thinks 
that  Serbia  was  not  justified  in  demanding 
a  revision  of  the  treaty  with  Bulgaria  as  a. 
result  of  Austrian  intervention  after  the  first 
Balkan  war.  Some  eminent  authorities  have 
thought  otherwise,  and  indeed  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Bulgaria  was  privy  to  the  in- 
terference of  Austria  and  to  an  Austrian  veto 
so  damaging  to  Bulgaria's  ally.  Although  it 
is  true  that  Serbia  evacuated  the  Adriatic  and 
was  not  actually  attacked  by  Austria  she  did 
so  in  order  to  avoid  an  attack,  and  therefore 
the  casus  faderis  between  her  and  Bulgaria 
would  seem  to  arise.  Mr.  Woods  seems  to 
attribute  the  attack  by  Bulgaria  upon  Serbia 
to  General  Savoff  "or  some  superior  war 
lord."  But  was  not  that  attack  ordered  di- 
rectly by  King  Ferdinand,  and  was  not  he 
instigated  to  it  by  Austria? 

To  trace  Mr.  Wood's  narrative  within  the 
limits  of  a  review  would  be  difficult  and 
unfair.  The  book  should  be  read  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  is  so  written  that  nearly  each 
chapter  contains  some  entire  phase  of  Balkan 
politics.  Thus  we  have  a  complete  exposition 
of  the  position  of  Roumania.  The  Greek 
problem  is  similarly  assigned  a  chapter  to  it- 
self. The  Albanian  situation  is.  admirably 
and  lucidly  handled  and  we  have  satisfying 
chapters  on  "The  Dardanelles  Campaign" 
and  "The  Riddle  of  Salonica."  But  perhaps 
the  most  important  sections  of  all  are  de- 
voted to  the  Bagdad  Railway  and  to  Mittel- 
Europa,  and  here  Mr.  Woods  succeeds  in 
giving  us  a  new  perspective  and  an  illumina- 
tion. His  book  as  a  whole  is  not  one  to  be 
read  and  put  aside.  It  belongs  to  the  refer- 
ence shelf,  and  to  that  part  of  the  shelf  that 
can  be  most  conveniently  reached  from  the 
desk.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  say  that  the 
maps,  index,  and  bibliography  are  of  the  most 
useful  kind. 

The  Cradle  of  the  War.  Bv  H.  Charles 
Woods,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $2.50. 

The  Lure  of  the  North. 

Mr.  Bindloss  always  finds  for  us  a  new  set 
of  adventures  and  he  never  repeats  himself. 
In  this  instance  he  makes  his  yarn  centre 
around  a  lost  silver  mine  in  northern  Ontario. 
The  mine  had  been  discovered  by  Strange, 
a  broken-down  prospector,  but  he  had  died  in 
the  far  north  before  he  could  make  its  loca- 
tion accurately  known  to  his  daughter.  None 
the  less  Agatha  is  resolved  to  find  it,  and  she 
eventually  starts  on  her  quest  with  the  quixotic 
aid  of  a  young  mining  engineer  named  Thirl- 
well.  The  adventurous  journey  is  well  de- 
scribed, as  well  as  the  rival  efforts  of  certain 
rascally  adventurers  who  manage  to  get  them- 
selves on  the  trail  of  the  treasure  and  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  interesting 
incidents.  And  of  course  we  know  quite  well 
what  becomes  of  Agatha   and  Thirlwell. 

The  Lure  of  the  North.  By  Harold  Eindloss. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.    Stokes  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 

Dave  Porter  Under  Fire.  By  Edward  Strate- 
meyer.  Boston :  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

For    boys. 

The  Silver  Cache  of  the  Pawnee.  By  D. 
Lange.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

For    boys. 

The  Book  of  the  Homeless  (Le  Livre  des 
Sans-Foyer).  Edited  by  Edith  Wharton.  New 
York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Original    articles    in    verse    and    prose.      Illustra- 
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tions     reproduced     from     original     paintings     and 
drawings. 

Costume    Design    and    Illustration.      By    Ethel 

Traphagen.      New  York:  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc. 

A  scientific  and  illustrated  study  of  dress  design. 

America's  Daughter.     By  Rena  I.  Halsey.     Bos- 
ton:  Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35. 
For  girls. 

At  the  Butterfly  House.     By  Edna  A.  Brown. 
Boston:   Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;    $1.35. 
For  girls. 

The    Dogs   of    Boytown.      By   Walter   A.    Dyer. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &   Co.;    $1.50. 
Stories  of  boys  and  dogs. 

The  Wonder  of  War  On  Land.  By  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;    $1.35. 

For  boys. 

The  Lure  of  the  North.  By  Harold  Bind- 
loss. New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company; 
$1.40. 

A  novel. 

The  Brownies  and  Prince  Florimel.  By 
Palmer  Cox.  N»w  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.50. 

For   children. 

The  War  Dog.     By  Edward  Peplc.     New  York: 
E.    P.    Dutton  &   Co. 
A  poem. 

Mahan  On  Naval  Warfare.  Boston:  Little, 
Blown   &   Co.;    $2. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Rear-Admira) 
Alfred    T.    Mahan. 

Miss  Mink's  Soldier  and  Other  Stories.  By 
Alice  Hegan  Rice.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

Short  stories. 

Every    Day    Heroes.      New    York:    The    Century 
Company;   75  cents. 
Retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 

Cinderella's  Granddaughter.     By  Beth  B.   Gil- 
christ.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;   $1.25. 
The  story  of  a  modern  Cinderella. 

Handbook  of  Furniture  Styles.     By  Walter  A. 
Dyer.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 
Liberally  illustrated. 

The  Girls  of  Old  Glory.  By  Mary  Constance 
Du  Bois.  New  York :  The  Century  Company ; 
$1.35. 

A  story  for  girls. 

Lost  Island.  By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour  and  H. 
P.  Holt.  New  York :  The  Century  Company ; 
$1.35. 

A  story  for  boys. 

The  Mystery  of  Ram  Island.  By  Joseph  Bush- 
nell  Ames.  New  York:  The  Century  Company; 
$1.35. 

A  story  of  life  in  the  open  for  boys. 

Patriotism    and    the    Flag.      New    York:    The 
Century    Company ;    75    cents. 
Retold    from    St.    Nicholas. 

Story  Hour  Favorites,  Compiled  by  Wil- 
helmina  Harper.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

Stories   for  children. 

Courageous  Girls.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;    75    cents. 

Retold  from  St.  Nicholas. 


A  Zeppelin  Raid. 

We  have  become  more  or  less  familiar,  at 
least  in  so  far  as  description  can  bring  it 
home  to  us,  with  the  effect  of  Zeppelin  raids 
on  the  streets  of  London.  But  terrible  as 
these  sensations  are,  they  are  mild  in  com- 
parison with  the  anxiety  which  the  women 
workers  in  munitions  factories  face  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  when  darkness  swoops 
down  and. they  know  a  raid  is  on.  Mrs.  A. 
Burnett  Smith  in  her  recent  book,  "An  Eng- 
lish Woman's  Home"  (George  H.  Doran 
Company)  gives  a  vivid  account  of  a  scene  of 
terror  and  heroism  which  has  hitherto  been 
insufficiently  realized.  She  thus  describes  her 
experience: 

"The  other  night  I  had  rather  a  curious 
experience.  They  asked  me  if  I  would  go 
down  to  a  big  shell   factory,  almost  entirely 


manned   by   women,    and    speak   to    the   squad 
on  the   night  shift. 

"I  was  walking  to  and  fro  on  the  great  floor 
of  the  factory  and  had  just  paused  to  ask  a 
rather  white,  sad-faced  girl  what  was  worry- 
ing her,  when  suddenly  the  light  went  out. 
We  knew  what  that  meant,  all  of  us,  and  it 
really  was  one  of  the  most  awful  moments 
I  have  ever  experienced.  As  we  listened 
through  a  silence  that  could  be  felt,  the  ma- 
chinery having  stopped  as  if  by  magic,  we 
could  hear  the  sinister  grinding  of  the  Zep- 
pelin engine  overhead.  We  all  knew  that  if  a 
bomb  crashed  through  the  frail  roof  very  few 
of  the  four  thousand  would  see  another 
dawn. 

"Presently  nerves  began  to  break  a  little ; 
a  sob  sounded  here  and  there,  and  once  there 
was  a  little  scream.  Then  some  angel  in  a 
far  corner,  guided  from  above,  no  doubt, 
began  to  sing  low  and  softly,  'Jesus,  lover 
of   my   soul.' 

"After  a  time  the  menace  passed,  lights 
went  up  again,  and  work  was  quickly  and 
cheerfully  resumed.  We  did  not  speak  about 
it  at  all  afterwards.  It  is  just  part  of  the 
day's    work." 

■*♦»- 

Colored  soldiers  were  not  enlisted  in  the 
regular  army  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
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which  is  quite  a  triumph  o£  long-sustained 
farcical  business  without  dialogue.  Mr.  Paul 
Veron  fills  the  role  acceptably,  being  well 
adapted  to  it  in  respect  to  physical  appear- 
ance. It  was  probably  on  account  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  big  voice  that  he  was  se- 
lected for  the  part,  for  he  does  not  impress 
me  as  a  natural  farceur.  The  lesser  roles 
are  satisfactorily  filled  by  Margaret  Phillips 
and  Ten  Eyck  Clay,  and  the  play  is  prettily 
mounted.  I  wonder,  by  the  way,  if  there  is 
a  single  Blanche  Hawkins  or  her  kind  in  all 
the  wide  stretches  of  America  who  has  not 
had  her  bedroom  upholstered  in  old  rose. 


LITTLE  THEATRE   TO   THE  FORE. 


"TWIN  BEDS." 

This  is  a  farce  that,  reasoning  from  the 
usual  premises,  ought  by  now  to  be  somewhat 
shopworn,  but  it  contiues  to  hold  its  own. 
It  has  a  lucrative  title,  which  serves  as  a 
strong  magnet  to  all  theatre-going  young 
couples  who  have  wrangled  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  instal  twin 
beds  in  the  matrimonial  bower.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  auditors  to  this  still  popular  farce 
have  a  noticeably  young-married  cast,  al- 
though one  may  also  detect  the  to-be's  taking 
points  as  to  their  future  policy  in  the  married 
state. 

"Twin  Beds"  is  almost  a  pioneer  in  the 
line  of  bedroom  farces,  the  first,  if  I  remem- 
ber aright,  celebrating  the  farcical  adven- 
tures and  misadventures  of  a  young  wife  in 
search  of  a  baby  for  adoption.  All  the  series 
have  a  very  strong  flavor  of  bedroom.  The 
adjoining  bathroom  is  usually  in  evidence, 
and  one  almost  perceives  the  steam,  and 
smells  the  damp  towels,  when  a  stage  bath  is 
in  progress.  At  any  rate  one's  imagination 
does. 

There  is  usually  an  underlying  suggestive- 
ness  to  the  bridegroom  uxuriousness  of  the 
young  husbands  in  these  farces;  or,  not  so 
very  underlying,  either.  In  fact,  these  farces 
are  written  about  and  are  frankly  intended 
to  appeal  to  that  line  of  young  people  whose 
lives  are  bound  by  the  materialistic  and  the 
physical.  Gay,  lively,  cheerful,  well-dressed 
young  materialists  who  eat,  drink,  and  are 
merry  in  the  cafes  and  cabarets ;  young  wives 
who  would  like  a  French  dinner  and  a  dance 
every  evening,  voung  husbands  who  want  to 
give  them  their  way — during  the  bridegroom 
period  anyway. 

But,  as  it  happens,  these  farces  are  so 
cleverly  constructed,  and  all  the  farcical  com- 
plications so  dextrously  fitted  into  each  other, 
that  the  resulting  tangle  is  not  only  funny, 
but  very,  very  funny ;  the  kind  of  funnyness 
that  makes  those  whose  line  it  distinctly  is 
not  a  little  grim,  perhaps,  at  first,  then  they 
find  themselves  melting,  then  giving  way, 
and  finally  launched  upon  the  surrounding  sea 
of  laughter. 

Yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  many  outsiders  to 
this  particular  line  of  theatrical  edible  wao 
stray  in,  and  nibble  at  it,  and  find  some 
flavor  in  the  dish,  would  only  partake  of  it 
when  they  couldn't  get  something  better.  In 
other  words  "Twin  Beds"  very  patently  is 
written  to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  same  kind 
of  people  that  figure  in  the  play. 

They  are  always  wise  enough  to  put  good 
players  in  these  bedroom  farces,  and  in  the 
company  at  the  Columbia  we  remark  two  fa- 
miliar figures  that  are  identified  with  "Twin 
Beds."  One  is  Antoinette  Rochte — wonder 
how  she  pronounces  her  surname — the  same 
big-voiced,  Amazonian  brunette  that  amused 
us  before  in  Signora  Monti's-  near-successful 
subjugation  of  the  temperamental  Monti.  And 
Bess  Stafford  couldn't  be  improved  on  in  her 
impersonation  of  the  disdainful  Norah.  In 
spite  of  their  long  familiarity  with  their  re- 
spective roles  neither  of  these  actresses  has 
become  mechanical,  and  both  Miss  Rochte  in 
the  physical  vigor  of  her  onslaughts,  and  Bess 
Stafford  in  the  neat  Irish  inflections  with 
which  she  conveys  toleration,  impatience, 
scorn,  and  bottomless  contempt  for  her  male 
employer  and  enemy  show  their  value  in  rising 
superior  to  the  deadening  effects  of  long-run 
work. 

William  Courneen  is  also  a  very  good 
farceur,  and  with  his  immovably  serious 
countenance  set  in  lines  of  chronic  despera- 
tion, and  his  voice  raised  in  perpetual  and 
rasped  protest  against  the  pin-pricks  as  well 
as  the  exciting  bewilderment  of  his  daily 
existence  as  the  husband  of  a  flirt,  he  regis- 
tered unqualified  success  as  a  mainspring  of 
mirth. 

Josephine  Saxe  has  a  baby  voice,  a  baby 
smile,  baby  gestures,  and  a  baby  lisp.  The 
babyishness,  in  fact,  seemed  at  first  rather  too 
assertive.  Still,  the  actress  is  the  type  for  the 
role — a  chubby,  cooing,  wooing,  nestling  little 
blonde,  wiLhout  a  single  angle  either  to  her 
disposition  or  her  figure ;  and  she  filled  it  to 
the  general  satisfaction.  The  role  of  Signor 
Monti  is  so  amply  provided  with  very  clever 
ancV  very  amusing  business  that  it  would  be 
di"  cult,  almost  impossible  in  fact,  for  the 
acror  in  this  part  not  to  harvest  great  crops 
of  laughter.  The  audience,  therefore,  laughed 
hilariously  during  the  long  undressing  scene, 


impossible  for  Americans  to  render  in  the 
spirit  of  the  original.  However,  the  literal 
part  of  the  performance  was  carefully  and 
conscientiously  rendered,  Miss  Alice  Bernini 
singing  very  pleasingly  the  role  of  Galatea, 
and  winning  encomiums  for  the  immobility 
of  her  pose  as  the  statue.  Other  players 
meriting  mention  are  Taylor  Graves  as  the 
dying  soldier,.  Mrs.  Parent  in  both  her  roles, 
Arnold  Bowhay  as  the  butler,  and  Sylvester 
Pearson  as  the   art  patron. 


PALATES  AND  PURSES. 


The  uptown  Little  Theatre  has  resumed 
business  at  the  same  old  stand,  and  the  St. 
Francis  Little  Theatre  will  take  up  in  Oc- 
tober its  task  of  putting  on  a  programme  of 
three  playlets  a  week  for  the  delectation  of 
those  whose  tastes  are  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  the  regular  theatres. 

The  Playgoers'  Club  has  been  experiencing 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  from  the  pres- 
tige bestowed  upon  the  opening  performance 
of  the  season  of  1918-1919  by  having  the 
names  of  Mr.  William  Crane  and  Mrs.  Emehe 
Melville  in  the  cast.  In  a  pleasant  little 
play  called  "Winter  and  Spring"  Mr.  Crane 
played  delightfully  the  role  of  a  hard-headed 
but  soft-hearted  financier  who,  in  his  lonely 
old  age,  persisted  in  nursing  resentment 
against  fate  for  having  deprived  him  of  a 
daughter,  first  by  her  elopement,  and  later 
through  her  "death.  This  resentment  he  ex- 
tends to  his  young  granddaughter,  whom  he 
has  never  seen,  and  the  winning  of  his  in- 
tractable old  heart  by  the  granddaughter  con- 
stitutes the  play,  the  role  of  the  young  bud  of 
spring  being  prettily  acted  by  Miss  Alice 
Elliot. 

Mr.    Crane's    humor    never    becomes    musty 
and    fusty,    but    bubbles    out    with    the    same 
old    spontaneity.      The    admirable    technic    of 
this  veteran  of  the  stage  also  continues  sound 
and  true.     One  scarcely  thinks  of  Mr.  Fallon's 
playlet  as  being  a  slice  of  life,  but  the  author's 
treatment   of   the    main   character   harmonizes 
so  well  with  Mr.   Crane's  style  of  acting  that 
the   audience    was   quite   won    over,    and    per- 
haps failed  to  realize  that  old-fashioned  arti- 
fice   formed    the    basis    of    its    construction. 
This,   however,    did   not   at   all   interfere  with 
Mr.    Crane's    naturalistic    method    of   playing 
comedy,  nor  with  the  quality  of  the  laughter 
offered  by  the   audience,    which   was   as   spon- 
taneous as  the  familiar  humor  of  Mr.   Crane. 
"The   Ditch"  is   a  very  moving  war   sketch 
written    in    five    episodes   by    Mary    Raymond 
Shipman   Andrews,   the   last  being   suppressed 
very    sensibly,    as   the   farewell    of   the    lovers 
constituted  a  sufficiently  appealing  finale.     The 
play    revolves    around    the    heroic    death    of 
two  thousand  American  soldiers  who   are  en- 
filaded by  the  Germans  in  a  trench  which  was, 
at   the    conclusion    of    the   war,    sacredly   pre- 
served as   a   memorial  to   their   heroic  charge 
by  the   French  government.      Thus,   while   we 
hear   the    dying   words    of    the   last   surviving 
soldier    lad    of    the    two    thousand    dead,    we 
listen,    in    later    episodes,    to    various    groups 
who   visit    the    commemorative    trench;    some 
prattling    French    children,    a    touring    party-, 
and  a  pair  of  young  lovers,  all  of  whom  lived 
a  hundred  years  later.     And  from  each  group 
we  learn  that  America's  heroic  dead  were  not 
forgotten.      There    is    pathos    in    the    sketch, 
which   breathes  a   spirit  of  proud  patriotism  ; 
a  reflex  from  the  resolute  soul  of  our  Ameri- 
can   youth.      One    detail,    however,    disturbed 
my  perhaps  too  literal  mind.     I  am  wondering 
whether  it  is  not  a  chronological  error  to  have 
a  trench   enfiladed   in   the   final  battle   of  the 
war.      I   thought  "that  all   trenches   wTere   built 
with  angles  and  zigzags  to  prevent  just  such 
catastrophes. 

Emelie  Melville's  part  in  the  programme 
was  to  enact  the  hapless  Scottish  Queen  in 
the  quarrel  scene  from  Schiller's  ancient  play 
of  "Mary  Stuart."  It  is  an  old,  old  play, 
and  is  permeated  with  the  atmosphere  of  an- 
tiquity. Neither  Emelie  Melville  nor  Mabel 
Gump  are  of  the  stuff  of  tragedy,  the  natu- 
rally merry  features  of  the  latter  player  being 
with  difficulty  forced  to  an  appropriate  ex- 
pression of  the  proud  ruthlessness  of  the 
English  queen.  Her  work  was  most  credit- 
able nevertheless,  while  Emelie  Melville  is 
so  saturated  with  an  experienced  knowledge 
of  the  players  art,  although  her  work  in  the 
legitimate  would  seem  to  be  more  in  the  line 
of  comedy,  in  which,  as  shown  in  "The 
Rivals,"  she  does  sterling  execution,  that  im- 
agination, somewhat  sluggishly  at  first,  finally 
began  to  work,  and  once  more  the  tragic  fate 
of  the  erring  but  beautiful  queen  took  hold 
of  our  sympathies. 

"The  Lovely  Galatea,"  by  Von  Suppe,  with 
dialogue  brought  down  to  date,  was  sung  ac- 
ceptably by  the  musical  contingent  of  the 
company,  and  played  with  sprightliness,  al- 
though scarcely  with  sparkle  or  spontaneity. 
The  company,  I  have  remarked,  shines  much 
more  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  burlesque 
operas  than  in  revivals  of  the  sparkling  works 
of  the  opera  bouffe  school  the  humor  ot 
which  it  is  very. difficult  to  denationalize,  and 


WILLIAM 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is 
engaged  in  a  very  salutary  propaganda.  The 
officials  are  trying  to  make  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia save  money  by  eating  an  increased  va- 
riety of  the  cheaper  fishes — some  of  them  of 
excellent  flavor — that  frequent  these  waters. 
If  citizens  who  are  complaining  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  can  first  induce  their  wives  to  at- 
tend the  demonstrations  in  fish  cookery  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  B.  F.  by  Mrs. 
Harriet  Spencer  and,  second,  to  induce  them- 
selves to  hang  around  when  the  fishing  boats 
come  in,  and,  profiting  by  the  excess  catch, 
whatever  it  may  be,  buy  for  a  song  fish  that 
would  otherwise  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  he 
would  eventually  find  himself  partaking  with 
huge  relish  of  a  dish  of  Lucullian  flavor. 
For  that  is  Mrs.  Spencer's  job;  to  make  us 
appreciate  our  piscatorial  wealth  and  save 
money  while  we   are  about  it. 

And  it  really  is  a  most  pleasant  sight  to 
see  this  pleasant  lady  and  her  two  pleasant- 
faced  young  assistants,  all  neatly  garbed  in 
the  pale-blue  and  white  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  demonstrating  to 
their  audiences  what  delicious  odors  and 
flavors  are  made  possible  when  fresh  fish — 
even  of  the  cheapest  species — is  suitably  and 
appropriately  and  with  due  economy,  too, 
cooked.  The  expectant  audiences,  their  ap- 
petite juices  on  the  run,  are  regaled  with  the 
cooked  dishes  ;  each  being  served  individually  ; 
the  whole  most  deftly  and  efficiently  con- 
trived by  Mrs.  Spencer  and  her  staff  of 
workers. 

This  work  is  in  line  with  another  move- 
ment; the  effort  by  the  United  States  Board 
of  Food  Conservation  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  gustatory  millions  the  culinary 
virtues  of  dried  vegetables.  The  public  is  in- 
formed in  a  recent  article  in  the  Geographical 
Magazine  that  dried  vegetables  do  not  lose 
the  "fat  soluble  A"  and  "water  soluble  B" 
which  are  essential  to  health  ;  also  that  they 
retain  almost  all  of  their  original  flavor; 
also  that  they  have  the  labor-saving  virtue  of 
being  already  peeled  and  sliced;  which  is 
what  is  going  to  fetch  the  housewives  during 
this  servantless  era. 

For  we  are  all  thinking  of  labor-saving 
dodges.  When  the  housewife  steps  into  the 
kitchen  at  half-past  4  or  5  and  tackles  the  job 
of  preparing  dinner  she  is  anxious  to  shorten 
the  task  as  much  as  possible  without  spoiling 
the  food.  Now  a  dinner  without  vegetables 
is  like  the  play  of  "Hamlet,"  etc.  Peeling 
and  preparing  vegetables  is  lengthy  and 
tedious  work ;  so  much  so,  merely  from  the 
question  of  labor  involved,  that  they  too  often 
serve  canned  vegetables  in  the  best  restau- 
rants. Many  people  are  prejudiced — perhaps 
unwarrantably — against  canned  vegetables. 
The  dried  tomato  is  one  of  the  best-known 
fruit  commodities  in  Italy,  and  it  is  really 
amazing  that  this  very  economical  method  of 
food  conservation  has  not  come  in  vogue 
years  before  the  war.  However,  the  industry 
is  growing,  and  when  once  the  housewife 
realizes  what  it  means  to  her  the  era  of  the 
dried   vegetable   is  bound  to   arrive. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Eminent  vocal  teacher  of  London,  England, 
(master  of  David  Bispham  and  other  famous 
artists)  will  be  giving  a  special  vocal  course 
and  coaching  lessons  during  the  next  three 
months  in  San  Francisco. 

For  particulars  apply 

Mrs.  Frank  La  Monte  de   Long 
2427  LARKIN  STREET 

Telephone  Franklin  5559 


couraged  by  this,  the  nurses  sought  emancipa- 
tion from  the  stiffly  starched  fetters  that  en- 
cumbered throat  and  wrist.  In  vain.  Con- 
servatism instantly  upreared  its  head.  The 
requests  of  the  nurses  were  denied  by  the 
directing  board  of  the  hospital. 

Rebels,  however,  developed,  against  whom 
the  doctors  were  helpless,  and  in  time  the 
nurses  gained  their  harmless  and  eminently 
sensible  and  practical  point:  No  doubt  the 
original  opponents  to  the  change  are  now  in 
a  warmly  approving  attitude,  and  totally  ob- 
livious to  their  early  opposition  to  the  nurses' 
indubitable  rights  in  the  matter.  Your  true 
conservative  feels  the  first  shock  of  change 
severely,  but  once  habituated  to  it  he  becomes 
as  conservative  concerning  the  new  condition 
as  he  was  of  the  old.  As  some  American 
officers  remarked  to  Rudyard  Kipling,  "The 
tight  collars  and  the  enwinding  puttees  will 
surely  have  to  go,"  but  oh,  the  agony  that 
some  old  military  martinet  is  going  to  suffer 
when  it  really  happens. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 

The  pie  plant  (rhubarb)  has  a  recorded  his- 
tory of  over  four  centuries.  It  was  first  cul- 
tivated in  the  white-walled  gardens  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Algiers,  amid  fruits  and  flowers 
and  fountains,  and  was  brought  thence  by  the 
Moors  to  Spain.  Eut  not  until  200  years  later 
did  it  really  become  known  to  English  gar- 
dens, whence  in  due  time  it  was  brought  to 
those  of  America  to  be  employed  first  as  a 
tincture,  then  as  a  sauce,  and  to  attain  a  final 
"apotheosis"   in  pie. 


UNIFORMS   AND  CONSERVATISM. 


The  uniform  of  the  woman  demonstrators 
of  cookery  in  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  is  an  open-collared  but  long-sleeved 
dress  of  pale-blue  gingham,  its  simplicity  re- 
lieved by  stiffly  starched  white  pique  collar 
and  cuffs.  I  observed  with  envy  that  during 
the  numerous  immersions  of  Mrs.  Spencer's 
plump  little  hands  her  wide,  closely  fitting 
cuffs  remained  immaculate.  Still,  I  looked 
at  them  with  disapproval.  I  didn't  subscribe 
to  the  common  sense  of  such  cuffs  when  cook- 
ing is  under  way,  any  more  than  I  subscribe 
to  clamping  up  our  soldier  boys'  throats,  or 
enwinding  their  legs  within  stiff,  hot,  closely 
fitting  covers. 

Those  wide  white  cuffs  probably  had  grown 
their  stiff  and  starchy  roots  in  the  thick  soil 
of  some  old  has-been's  conservatism.  I  re- 
call that  some  years  ago  the  uniform  of  the 
nursing  staff  in  a  certain  local  hospital  re- 
quired a  high,  stiff  white  stock  and  deep  white 
cuffs  reaching  to  the  wrists.  The  nurses 
greatly  disliked  these  inconvenient  details  in 
the  uniform,  but  they  had  no  say  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
submit. 

However,  Dame  Fashion  unexpectedly  came 
to  their  aid.  The  style  of  open  throats  and 
elbow  sleeves  came  in.  Every  woman  in 
town  save  the  nurses  in  that  hospital  bared 
her    throat    and    uncovered    her    arms.    .  En- 


"Colonial 
Poster" 

— quaint, — neat, — and  appealing 


is  the  room  containing;  a 
11  Poster  Bedroom  Suite/'  Time 
does  not  rob  it  of  its  attractive- 
ness, for  probably  not  since  the 
days  of  the  Colonies  has  it  been 
more  popular  than  at  the  present. 

—  Our  showing  of  this  type 
of  furniture  is  unusually  complete 
just  now.  The  illustration  above 
gives  just  a  glimpse  of  as  fine  a 
suite  at  ';he  price  as  it  is  possible 
to  buy.  Finished  in  antique  or 
brown  mahogany.  The  dresser 
is  44  in.  wide.  Twin  beds  can  be 
had  if  you  prefer.  The  suite  is 
complete.      Come  in  and  see  it. 

—  No  obligation  to  buy — 

No  apology  for  taking  our  time ; 
thafs  just  a  part  of  Brenner's 
service;  purchase  or  no  purchase. 


Bed 


Chiffonier 

$48  $55 


Dressing  Table    Dresser 

$50      $65 
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Interior  Decorators 
Furniture —  Carpels — Rugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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"Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath"  at  the  Curran. 

"The  new  tale  of  a  modern  wayside  in" 
is  the  description  given  to  "Parlor,  Bedroom, 
and  Bath,"  the  farce  which  A.  H.  Woods  will 
present  at  the  Curran  Theatre  (formerly  the 
Cort)  Sunday,  September  22d.  For  the  past 
seven  months  this  farce  has  been  playing  to 
capacity  audiences  at  the  Republic  Theatre, 
New  York,  where  it  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  comedy  successes  in  recent 
years.  The  play,  in  three  acts,  is  the  joint 
work  of  C.  W.   Bell  and   Mark  Swan. 

"Parlor,  Bedroom,  and  Bath"  concerns  the 
tribulations  of  a  meek  and  modest  young 
husband,  whose  wife  is  proud  of  his  im- 
aginary amours.  Eda  Ann  Luke,  Homer  Bar- 
ton, Marguerite  Risser,  Noette  Aims,  Frank 
P.  Moore,  Ryder  Keane,  Eleanor  Martin, 
Gertrude  Webster,  Jack  Osterman,  Violet 
Barney.,  George  Williams,  John  Fernlock,  and 
others  are  in  the  company. 


Last  Week  of  "Twin  Beds." 
"Twin  Beds"  will  enter  upon  its  second  and 
last  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Sunday 
night.  "Twin  Beds"  is  a  mirth-provoking 
comedy  of  life  among  apartment-house 
dwellers  and  has  a  consistent  and  coherent 
story  refreshing  in  its  originality.  Its  story 
revolves  around  the  flirtations  of  a  young 
bride,  her  insanely  jealous  husband,  an  im- 
pressionable Italian  tenor  and  his  shrewd  wife, 
a  number  of  misguided  friends  who  jump  at 
any  conclusion,  and  a  lakadaisical  maid  with 
a  propensity  for  making  mistakes.  Unlike 
most  successful  comedies,  "Twin  Beds"  has 
.  no  French  or  German  basis,  but  the  authors 
have  provided  scenes  of  buoyant  comedy  that 
tell  their  story  in  a  way  that  keeps  the  au- 
dience in  roars  of  laughter  the  entire  evening. 
The  same  great  cast  and  production  will  be 
seen.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  another  great 
new  show  for  next  week  in  which  there  will 
be  only  one  holdover. 

Mrs,  Thomas  Whiffen  will  make  her  first 
vaudeville  appearance  here  in  a  clever  and 
amusing  sketch  entitled  "Foxy  Grandma,"  in 
which  she  will  appear  as  Grandma  Fox.  In 
the  cast  supporting  is  her  accomplished 
daughter,   Peggy   Dale   Whiffen. 

Florenze  Tempest,  known  as  America's 
most  lovable  boy  impersonator  and  vaude- 
ville's daintiest  girl,  will  offer  a  scries  of 
carefully   staged    songs    and    stories. 

"The  Girl  On  the  Magazine"  will  be  pre- 
sented with  Florrie  Millcrship,  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, and  a  chorus  of  decided  "class."  It  is  a 
miniature  musical  globe  trot,  a  whirlwind 
scenic  song  and  dance  revue.  The  idea  re- 
volves round  a  young  man  falling  in  love 
with  a  girl  pictured  on  a  magazine  cover  and 
his  search  the  world  over  for  her. 

Eddie  Foyer,  "the  Man  of  a  Thousand 
Poems,"  because  he  has  mastered  the  best 
efforts  of  the  standard  poets  of  the  world, 
past  and  contemporaneous,  so  thoroughly  that 
he  permits  his  audience  to  call  for  any 
standard  reading  or  poem  and  immediately 
responds  by  delivering  the  same  from  mem- 
ory, will  be  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
coming  bill. 

Bessye  Clifford  will  be  seen  in  a  series  of 
artistic  poses  representing  famous  paintings, 
statuary,  and  the  latest  dress  creations.  She 
is  one  of  the  best-known  models  in  this 
country  and  has  posed  for  many  celebrated 
paintings,  also  for  many  statues  that  adorn 
public  building. 

Stella  Tracey  and  Carl  McEride  will  con- 
tribute a  singing  offering  that  is  distinct, 
different,    and   thoroughly    entertaining. 

The  Three  Kitaro  Brothers,  J  apanese 
equilibrists  and  foot  jugglers,  will  give  a  Ris- 
ley  performance  that  has  no  equal  of  its 
kind. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Official  War  Revue 
will   be   projected    on   the   screen. 

Clark  and  Bergman  will  repeat  their  de- 
lightful sketch,  "A  Ray  of   Sunshine." 

Private  Peat. 

The  Great  War  has  given  Private  Harold 
R.  Peat,  First  Canadian  Contingent,  a  new 
smile,  a  cheerful  courage,  an  unshakable 
faith,  and  a  devoted  wife.  He  tells  us  all 
about  it  in  his  decidedly  interesting  book, 
"Private  Peat:  His  Own  Soldier  Story" — 
tells  us  all  about  the  first  three  acquisitions, 
but  modestly  hands  over  his  pen  to  Mrs. 
Peat  for  the  last  chapter,  and  lets  "Herself" 
finish  the  tale  with  the  happiest  of  ending. 

If  you  have  read  the  book  you  will  want  to 
hear  Private  Peat  talk,  and  if  not  hear  him 
anyhow,  for  be  bubbles  over  with  good  humor 
that  not  even  years  in  the  trenches  has 
lessened  a  jot.  With  the  cheeriest  of  smiles 
he  tells  you  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  en- 
listed   man. 

Private  Peat  enlisted  in  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  on  August  23,  1914,  was -sent  to  the 
concentration  camp  at  Valcartier,  then  to 
England,  and  finally  to  France,  as  one  of  the 
First  Canadian  Contingent.  After  the  first 
ten   weeks   in    the   French   trenches   Peat   was 


among  those  soldiers  placed  in  Ypres  in  bil- 
lets. And  it  was  at  Ypres  that  the  Germans 
first  used  poisonous  gas  as  a  mode  oi  war- 
fare, on  April  22,  1915.  Peat  survived  the 
gas  attack  and  many  another  attack  to  "get 
his"  over  a  year  later,  when  a  German  ex- 
plosive bullet  shot  away  his  right  lung  and 
made   his  right   arm  permanently  useless. 

Private  Peat  will  tell  his  own  story  of  the 
war  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Monday  night, 
October  21st,  and  again  on  Thursday  night, 
October  24th,  and  in  Oakland  on  Tuesday 
night,  October  22d,  at  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium Theatre,  under  the  management  of 
Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  and  Paul  Elder. 


Oppenheimer  Concert  Season  Offers  Many  Stars. 

Musically,  at  least,  San  Francisco  bids  fair 
to  outrival  its  many  important  seasons  of  the 
past,  for  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  announces  a 
long  list  of  world-famous  celebrities  as  the 
artists  he  will  put  forward  to  entertain  his 
clientele  for  the  coming  eight  months  of  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  He  will  introduce  to  San 
Francisco  and  Northern  California  a  half- 
score  of  American  artists,  most  of  whom 
have  never  before  been  heard  in  the  West, 
and  including  a  half-dozen  of  the  foremost 
vocalists  in  the  world  today.  First  will  come 
Anna  Fitziu,  who  has  been  announced  to 
give  two  recitals  in  conjunction  with  Andres 
de  Segurola  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  October  13th,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, October  19th.  Other  among  Oppen- 
heimer's  celebrated  American  sopranos  are 
Lucy  Gates,  the  Western  girl,  who  has  been 
called  the  "American  Galli-Curci"  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Henry  T.  Finck,  the  famous 
New  York  critic.  Anna  Case  is  another  new- 
comer to  the  West,  and  May  Peterson's  tri- 
umphs at  the  Metropolitan  last  season  as 
Mimi  in  "La  Boheme"  and  Micaela  in  "Car- 
men" stamp  her  as  ready  for  a  triumphant 
Western  trip.  Then  there  will  be  Mabel  Gar- 
rison, another  Metropolitan  star,  and  Flor- 
ence Macbeth,  the  Minnesota  soprano,  whose 
work  in  opera  is  already  known.  Lambert 
Murphy,  an  American  tenor  of  international 
fame,  will  be  a  November  attraction,  appear- 
ing in  concert  in  conjunction  with  Yolanda 
Mero,  the  famous  pianist.  Other  pianists  on 
the  Oppenheimer  list  include  Leopold  Godow- 
sky,  Josef  Hofmann,  and  Guimar  Novaes.  In 
November  Oppenheimer  will  introduce  Eddy 
Brown,  the  sensational  American  violinist. 
Cantor  Rosenblatt,  the  famous  tenor  singer  of 
Hebrew  folk-song  and  operatic  genius,  will 
make  his  initial  Western  tour  under  Oppen- 
heimer's  direction.  Yvette  Guilbert  will  re- 
turn, and  Louis  Gravuere  will  make  his  sec- 
ond Western   tour   early  in    1919. 

In  November  the  French  Orchestra,  under 
Messager,  making  a  flying  transcontinental 
tour  in  the  interest  of  propaganda  for  their 
country  and  giving  their  receipts  to  the  war 
charities,  will  stop  for  one  concert  in  San 
Francisco  and  one  in  Oakland.  A  notable 
feature  of  the  coming  season  will  be  a  series 
of  concerts  by  the  newly  organized  Shavitch- 
Argiewicz-Bem  chamber  music  trio,  com- 
posed of  three  splendid  musicians  in  Vladimir 
Shavitch,  pianist,  Eugenia  Argiewicz,  vio- 
linist,  and   Stanislas  Bern,   'cellist. 

In  order  to  close  his  season  with  a  special 
attraction  Oppenheimer  has  specially  arranged 
a  joint  tour  of  the  world-famous  tenor,  Hypo- 
lite  Lazaro,  and  Sophie   Braslau. 


"The  Little  Teacher,"  with  Maude  Fealy. 

"The  Little  Teacher"  and  "The  Tailor 
Made  Man"  are  two  of  New  York's  greatest 
successes,  and  they  are  both  from  the  pen  of 
Harry  James  Smith.  "The  Little  Teacher" 
will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  com- 
mencing the  30th  instant,  while  "The  Tailor 
Made  Man"  will  be  here  later. 

Maude  Fealy,  who  has  appeared  as  leading 
woman  with  such  stars  as  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
E.  S.  Willard,  William  Gillett,  Nat  Goodwin, 
Richard  Mansfield,  William  Collier,  and  Robert 
Hillard,  will  have  the  title-role  in  "The  Little 
Teacher,"  with  an  exceptionally  strong  sup- 
porting company,  including,  among  others, 
Clyde  Fillmore,  Joseph  H.  Hyland,  Adrian  H. 
Rosley,  Robert  L.  Wessells,  Louis  Eagan, 
John  P.  McSweeney,  Emily  Francis,  Adella 
Barker,  Minnie  Stanley,  Mary  Foy,  Adelaide 
Cummings,  Betty  Peterson,  Jane  Gilroy, 
Michael  J.  Hanlon,  Margaret  Lapsley,  and 
Francis  Lapsley. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Lee  Ryan,  who  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Theatre  Owners'  Association  of  Southern 
California  to  train  women  in  the  methods  of 
operating  moving-picture  projection  machines 
to  take  the  places  of  men  operators  who  have 
gone  to  war,  says  that  several  motion-picture 
houses  in  Los  Angeles  are  already  dark  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  men  operators,  and 
unless  the  girls  "get  in  and  learn  the  busi- 
ness the  pictures  are  going  to  stop  moving, 
that's  all." 


For  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a 
decrease  of  over  3000  in  the  number  of  in- 
sane persons  cared  for  in  England  and 
Wales.  Before  the  war  the  yearly  statistics 
showed  a  constantly  increasing  number  of 
lunatics. 


Armenian  Marching  Song. 
Mahommcd's  banners  dark  the  sun. 
Under   the  smile  of   the    Christian  Hun, 
Islam    hate    hath    its    work   begun. 
March,    march,    Armenia,    march! 

Over  your  thresholds  seeps  a  flood; 
Bright  are  your  lintels  flecked  with  blood; 

March,    march,    Armenia,    march  I 
Out  at  the  doors  where  your  first-born   males 
Dripping  sag  from  the  piercing  nails, 
Sound    your    reveille   with    dying    wails — 

March,    march,    Armenia,    march ! 

Lingering  woe   of   the   crucified, 
Hanging   on    high    like    Christ   who    died: 
Time  not  to  weep  by  your  crucified — 
March,   march,   Armenia,   inarch! 

You  flaunt  no  helmets  to  the  skies, 
Dulling  the  red  rain  from  your  eyes — 

March,    march.    Armenia,    march ! 
Blinded,  grope   to  the  desert  wild, 
Trampling  the   head  of  the   slaughtered  child; 
Over  the   limbs  of  the  maid  defiled, 

March,    march,    Armenia,    march ! 

Climbing  Arahrat's  sacred    crest, 
Where  came  the  Ark  of  Life  to  rest, 

March,    march,    Armenia,    march ! 
Sounds  the  last  charge:   the   trumpets  blow; 
Waves  of  steel  through  your  thin  ranks  flow; 
Four  thousand  feet  to  the  crags  below, 

March,    march,    Armenia,    march! 

Christ's  arms  outstretched  no  hate  can  hide — 
When  Rome  slew  him,  it  nailed  them  wide! 
Into  the  heart  of  the  Crucified, 
March,   march,   Armenia,   march! 

— Ajan  Syrian,   in  Poetry. 


The  Debt. 

For  every  inch  of  Sussex  Down,  and  every  English 
flower ; 

For  every  spot  where  Beauty  lives  to  light  this 
darkened  hour; 

For  every  winding  English  lane;  for  every  wood- 
land glade — 

Some  English  lad  for  England  the  price  in  blood 
has   paid. 

For  every  inch  of  England,  and  all  her  treasure, 
too; 

For  men  who  yawn  in  West  End  clubs,  and  know 
not    what    they    do; 

For  every  Matinee  and  Show  where  pleasure- 
seekers  throng — ■ 

Some  English  lad  has  locked  with  Death,  and  flung 
his   soul    along. 

For    every    Hope    of    England;     for    Liberty    and 

Peace; 
For    dreams   of  fairer    England,    when    War's    Red 

Hell  shall  cease; 
For    those    who    greedily    exploit    the    merchandise 

of  Hate- 
Some    English    lad    for    England    has    passed    the 

Awful  Gate. 

For  every  child  of  England  who  died  in   flood  of 

Youth; 
For  every  broken  heart  that  seeks  the  Everlasting 

Truth; 
For   every    hour   of   anguish    that    tore    the    baffled 

soul — 
Let    dreams    of    fairer    England    lift    eyes    towards 

the  Goal. 
— Corporal       Arthur      F.       Thorn,       in      London 

Chronicle. 


The  Green  Estaminet. 

The   old   men   sit  by   the  chimney-piece   and   drink 

the  good  red  wine 
And    tell    great    tales    of    the    Soixante-dix    to    the 

men  from  the  English  line, 
And  Madame  sits  in  her  old  armchair  and  sighs  lo 

herself  all   day — 
So    Madeleine    serves    the    soldiers    in    the    Green 

Estaminet. 

For  Madame  wishes  the  war  was  won  and  speaks 

of  a  strange  disease, 
And     Pierre     is     somewhere     about     Verdun,     and 

Albert  on  the  seas; 
Lc  Patron,  'e  is  soldat,   too,  but  long  time  prison- 

nier — 
So    Madeleine    serves    the    soldiers    in    the    Green 

Estaminet. 

She     creeps     downstairs     when     the     black     dawn 

scowls   and  helps  at   a  neighbor's  plow, 
She    rakes    the    midden    and    feeds    the    fowls    and 

milks   the  lonely  cow, 
She    mends    the    holes    in    the  Padre's   clothes   and 

keeps   his  billet  gay — 
And    she    also    serves    the    soldiers    in    Hie    Green 

Estaminet. 

The   smoke    grows    thick    and    the    wine    flows    free 

and  the  great  round  songs  begin. 
And    Madeleine    sings    in    her    heart,    maybe,    and 

welcomes  the   whole   world  in: 
But  I  know  that  life  is  a  hard,  hard  thing,  and  I 

know  that  her  lips  look  gray, 
Tho   she   smiles  as  she   serves   the  soldiers   at   the 

Green  Estaminet. 

But  many  a   tired    young  English   lad   has  learned 

his  lesson  there, 
To  smile  and  sing  when  the  world  looks  bad,  "for, 

Monsieur,   e'est  la  guerre," 
Has  drunk   her  honor  and  made  his  vow  to   fight 

in  the  same  good  way 
That  Madeleine   serves   the  soldiers  in    the   Green 

Estaminet. 

A  big  shell  came  on  a  windy  night,  and  half  of  the 

old  house  went, 
But    half    of    the    old    house    stands    upright,    and 

Mademoiselle's   content ; 
The  shells  still   fall  .in    the  Square   sometimes,   but 

Madeleine  means  to  stay. 
So  Madeleine  serves  the  soldiers  sliU  in  the  Green 

Estaminet.  -^A.  P.  H.,  in  Punch. 


®fp>  (Solum  peasant 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacks" 


Savoy  Theatre  Will  Be  Concert  Hall. 
The  acquisition  of  the  Savoy  Theatre  by 
Manager  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  bids  fair  to 
solve  the  difficult  concert  situation  in  San 
Francisco.  The  disadvantage  of  being  com- 
pelled to  hear  all  its  visiting  musical  stars  on 
Sunday,  and  occasional  midweek,  afternoons 
at  any  of  the  local  theatres  that  might  be 
available,  or  using  the  usually  too  large  Au- 
ditorium, is  at  once  met  with  the  pretty  Savoy 
turned  into  a  concert  hall.  Henceforth  the  un- 
pleasant conflict  of  dates  between  symphony 
concerts  and  recital  programmes  can  be 
avoided  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  Savoy  can  be 
utilized  at  night  or  Saturday  afternoon  as  well 
as  on  Sundays.  Of  course  Manager  Oppen- 
heimer recognizes  the  popularity  of  the  Sun- 
day events  and  does  not  intend  at  once  to 
abandon  this  popular  form  of  spending  the 
Sabbath  afternoon,  but  he  will  endeavor  to  ar- 
range in  the  future,  in  addition  to  a  Sunday 
afternoon  concert,  at  least  one  evening  or 
Saturday  afternoon  event  with  each  of  the 
fine  artists  that  he  brings  to  San  Francisco, 
thus  giving  every  one  an  opportunity  of  ar- 
ranging engagements  to  suit  the  important 
concert    dates. 


Toulouse,  in  the  Department  of  the  Haute- 
Garonne,  is  the  centre  of  a  great  section,  of 
France  that  has  been  developed  and  exploited 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  though  abounding 
in  natural  resources,  which  it  has  remained 
for  the  present  war  to  discover  and  to  com- 
mence to  turn  to  account. 


O 


RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

iu  iilu in  Bdmol  StotklB  ,nd  P<meI1 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Everv  Dav 
ANOTHER  GREAT  NEW  SHOW 

MRS.  THOMAS  WHIFFEN,  with  Peggy 
Dale  Whiffen,  in  "Foxy  Grandma";  FLOR- 
ENZE TEMPEST.  America's  Most  Lovable 
Boy  and  Vaudeville's  Daintiest  Girl;  "THE 
GIRL  ON  THE  MAGAZINE,"  with  FLOR- 
RIE MILLERSHIP,  CHARLES  O'CONNOR 
Company;  EDDIE  FOYER,  "the  Man  of  a 
Thousand  Poems";  BESSYE  CLIFFORD  in 
"Art  Impressions";  STELLA  TRACEY  and 
CARL  McBRIDE.  Offering  Their  Own  Ex- 
clusive Material;  THREE  KITARO  BROTH- 
ERS, Superlative  Degree  of  Japanese  Dex- 
terity: OFFICIAL  WAR  REVIEW;  GLADYS 
CLARK  and  HENRY  BERGMAN  iu  "A  Ray 
of  Sunshine." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone; — Douglas   70. 


r 


OLUMBIA  THEATRE  TPhf.& 

Geary  and  Mason  Sl«.    Phone  Franklin  150 


Second  and    Last  Week  Begins  Sun.,   Sept.   22 

The   Comedy   Rocking   the   Country    with 

Laughter 


a 


TWIN  BEDS" 


It's  a  Scream  of  Screams 
Evenings,  25c  to  51.50;  Wed.  and  Sat.  mats., 
25c  to  $1. 

Monday,     September    30th— "THE     LITTLE 
TEACHER." 


fURRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING     THEATRE 
Formerly  the  Cort 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "Why    Marry?" 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Sept.    22 
A.    H.     Woods    Presents    the    Famous    Laugh- 
Heated    Suite 


a 


Parlor,  Bedroom,  and  Bath" 


A    New    Tale   of   a  Wayside    Inn 
Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.50; 
Seats  $1.00   Wed  mat. 

NOT  Playing  Oakland 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  seems  to  us  that  so  great  a  dignitary  as 
the  "official  flag-bearer"  for  the  National 
Woman's  Party  ought  to  remember  to  be  a 
perfect  lady  and  that  when  called  upon  to 
conduct  a  discussion  with  the  enemies  of  true 
progress  she  should  observe  those  amenities 
that  have  been  sanctioned  by  civilization. 
The  name  of  this  exalted  functionary  is  Hazel 
Hunkins  and  she  hails  from  Montana.  On 
August  12th  she  came  into  contact  and  con- 
flict with  the  base  minions  of  the  law  while 
pursuing  her  official  duties  as  flag-bearer  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  White  House.  But  in- 
stead of  conducting  her  little  offensive  with 
that  easy  grace,  that  gentle  badinage,  that  we 
should  like  to  associate  with  her  great  and 
glorious  movement  she  is  reported  to  have 
thrown  the  American  flag  to  the  ground  with 

the   words,   "G d the   American    flag 

anyway."  We  are  further  told  that  she  used 
the  words  and  not  the  dashes,  and  although 
we  do  not  know  what  the  words  could  have 
been  we  are  told  by  an  experienced  friend 
that  they  are  distinctly  unladylike,  and  so  we 
inquired  no  further. 

But  there  is  worse  to  come,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  actions  of  Miss  Hunkins 
were  misinterpreted  by  censorious  reporters, 
always  prone  to  mistake  what  in  this  case 
could  have  been  no  more  than  the  gestures 
of  a  dignified  protest.  But  we  are  told  that 
Miss  Hunkins  of  Montana  and  her  associates 
"viciously  assaulted"  a  police  matron  and  that 
they  "bit  her  on  the  breast."  Now  we  our- 
selves have  had  disagreements  with  ladies. 
It  will  happen  to  the  best  of  us.  But  we 
can  lay  our  hands  upon  our  palpitating  hearts 
and  swear  that  we  have  never  yet  bitten  a 
lady  on  the  breast — at  least  not  since  we  were 
weaned.  We  would  scorn  the  act.  But  Miss 
Hunkins  is  said  to  have  carried  her  rightful 
remonstrance  even  further  than  this.  She 
kicked  the  police  matron  in  the  abdomen, 
and  even  went  to  the  unthinkable  length  of 
"tearing  her  waist."  Why,  Hazel !  How  could 
you  so  forget  yourself  ?  Even  though  we  may 
pass  a  lenient  judgment  upon  the  biting  and 
the  kicking  as  pertaining  more  particularly 
to  the  armory  of  feminine  defense  you  must 
have  known  that  to  tear  a  lady's  waist  was  a 
measure  that  could  only  be  justified  by  great 
annoyance.  We  ourselves  once  tore  a  lady's 
skirt  by  stepping  on  its  hem  as  she  insinuated 
herself  into  the  middle  of  a  waiting  line  out- 
side a  theatre,  but  it  was  entirely  accidental. 
None  the  less  we  received  an  application  of 
malicious  animal  magnetism  that  completely  re- 
moved seven  square  inches  of  epidermis,  and 
so  we  know  how  ladies  feel  about  this  sort  of 
thing.  But  to  tear  a  lady's  waist !  We  can 
hardly  imagine  ourselves  as  being  guilty  of 
such    an    impropriety. 


A  lady  who  has  just  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Washington  says  that  slowly  but 
surely  women  are  replacing  men  in  executive 
positions  at  the  national  capital.  That  is 
quite  likely  to  be  true.  They  are  doing  so 
here  also.  Only  last  week  we  had  to  do  busi- 
ness with  a  young  woman  instead  of  the 
cheerful  youth  to  whom  we  are  accustomed. 
She  was  chewing  gum  with  an  incrediDle 
assiduity  and  her  ignorance  was  as  deep  and 
as  broad  as  the  bright  blue  sea. 

These  women  in  Washington,  says  our  in- 
formant, are  brave  and  self-sacrificing.  Doubt- 
less. We  are  usually  told  that  the  woman 
who  is  doing  anything  at  all  unusual  is  brave 
and  self-sacrificing.  It  is  a  formula,  and  a 
much  overworked  one.  They  are  brave  and 
self-sacrificing  because  they  are  paid  only 
$1100  or  $1200  a  year,  and' just  look  at  the 
cost  of  living.  None  the  less  they  are  being 
paid  far  more — nearly  double  if  memory 
serves — than  the  average  of  all  wage-earners 
in  the  United  States. 

But  the  real  self-sacrifice,  we  are  told,  is 
to  be  found  in  "the  lack  of  amusement  at 
night"  How  truly  distressing.  How  en- 
viously these  young  women  must  be  looking 
across  the  Atlantic  at  the  giddy  throng  of 
their  sisters  in  France,  England,  and  Italy, 
at  the  whirling  carnival  of  pleasure  provided 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  for  their  "brave  and 
self-sacrificing"  women  war  workers.  We 
wonder  if  they  ever  heard  of  the  "canary 
birds,"  the  young  society  women  of  England 
who  work  in  the  munitions  factories  without 
any  pay  at  all  and  whose  hair  and  skin  are 
permanently  dyed  a  bright  yellow  by  the 
fumes  of  the  lyddite  and  who  are  occasion- 
ally blown  up  without  even  their  names  being 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  But  the  real  griev- 
ance is  still  to  be  mentioned,  the  actual  title 
of  these  young  women  to  the  halo  of  bravery 
and  self-sacrifice.  It  seems  that  "young 
women  find  it  particularly  hard,  for  there  is 
a  shortage  of  beaux  and  a  decided  lack  of 
romance  in  the  general  atmosphere." 

Oh,  this  dreadful  war.  When  will  it  stop? 
But  at  least  we  have  our  compensations. 
Av  iul  as  it  is  to  witness  the  carnage  and  the 
suffering  in  Europe,  at  least  we  have  the 
svjlime  satisfaction  of  turning  our  tortured 
"  iion  upon-  these  "brave  and  self-sacrificing" 
>  mng  women  in  Washington  who  are  willing 
to  do  their  bit  by  working  in  a  government 
office  for  $35  a  week  and  who  suffer  in  silence 


from   a   lack   of   evening   amusements   and    of 
beaux. 


The  following  letter  is  contributed  by 
"Patriotic"   to   the   New  York  Evening  Post: 

"Sir:  I  wish  to  protest.  I  don't  mind 
being  stopped  and  asked  by  a  sailor  wearing 
a  cartridge  belt  full  of  cartridges  and  a  pistol 
and  bayonet  for  my  registration  card.  That 
is  all  right.  But  I  object  to  being  asked,  all 
day  long,   on  the  streets, 

"By  a  National  Patriotic  Leaguer  for  my 
birth    certificate, 

"By  a  Home  Defenser  for  my  auto-driver's 
license, 

"By  a  Security  Leaguer  for  my  dog  license, 

"By  a  Police  Volunteer  for  my  gas  bill, 

"By  a  Patriot  Spy  Snooper  for  my  Sing- 
Sing   discharge   papers, 

"By  a  Member  of  the  Non-Fighting  Quar- 
termaster's Department  for  the  birth  certifi- 
cates of  my  five  children, 

"By  a  Gentleman  With  a  Badge  That  He 
Flashes  At  Me  So  Quickly  That  I  Can't 
Read  It  for  a  copy  of  my  income-tax  return, 

"By  a  Maiden  Lady  Wearing  a  Uniform 
and  a  Rapacious  Look  for  my  marriage  cer- 
tificate. 

"I  am  a  perfectly  good  citizen,  and  am 
willing  to  do  everything  the  government 
wants  me  to  do.  But  is  not  this  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  for  a  comparatively  in- 
nocent  man." 


AMERICAN  WILD  LIFE  MENACE. 


Certain  forms  of  our  wild  life  become 
menaced  from  time  to  time  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  when  such  a  danger  threatens  we 
must  get  down  to  the  root  of  the  evil  and 
eradicate  it  quickly,  if  we  may  hope  to  have 
that  species  preserved  for  posterity. 

To  begin  with,  the  buffalo,  as  a  wild  living 
thing,  is  gone.  The  antelope,  while  remaining 
with  us  in  certain  sections,  is  sadly  decreasing, 
and  is  doomed  as  the  next  wild  American 
animal  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  bison. 
The  moose,  the  monarch  of  the  woods,  owing 
to  his  great  size  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
may  be  killed,  is  destined  to  disappear  from 
the  hills  as  the  antelope  has  from  the  plains. 
This  beautiful  animal  is  sure  to  begin  his 
downward  career  soon  if  we  are  not  careful. 
It  is  true  he  has  held  up  wonderfully — both 
East  and  West — in  the  East  because  he  has 
been  very  well  cared  for  and  protected  (as 
protection  goes,  for,  after  all,  such  estimates 
are  only  by  comparison),  and  in  the  North- 
west because  of  superior  numbers.  But  we 
fear  this  condition  will  not  be  with  us  long, 
according  to  reports  that  come  from  the 
North. 

We  have  it  from  the  most  authentic  and 
reliable  source  that  a  most  serious  menace  to 
the  life  of  the  moose  family  has  cropped 
out  in  some  parts  of  our  Northern  moose- 
land.  It  relates  to  the  killing  of  cow  moose. 
Of  course,  bull  moose  are  not  fit  to  eat  after 
the  middle  of  September  until  spring.  During 
that  period  the  cow  is  the  sought-after  ani- 
mal by  the  natives  of  the  North  for  winter 
meat.  Therefore,  only  cow  meat  is  offered 
for  sale  for  human  consumption  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  If  a  bull  is  brought 
in  the  meat  is  sold  for  fox  or  dog  feed. 

In  the  winter-time  these  noble  animals, 
driven  down  by  the  deep  snow,  seek  the 
lower  elevations,  just  as  the  elk  of  Wyoming 
do,  and  frequently  gather  round  lakes,  in 
sloughs,  and  coulees,  where  they  are  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  hunted  without 
much  effort  on  the  part  of  the  natives. 
Sometimes  the  hunter  will  watch  the  traveling 
herds  for  hours  before  he  is  able  to  see  the 
object  of  his  search — a  cow.  As  many  as 
twenty-five,  or  even  fifty,  bulls  may  pass  be- 
fore he  gets  a  shot  at  a  cow.  These  hunters 
openly  admit  that  they  are  after  cow  meat, 
and  in  expressing  their  feelings  to  one  an- 
other over  their  "hard  luck"  it  is  a  common 
thing  to  hear  them  say,  after  returning,  "Lots 
of  moose,  but  all  bulls";  or,  "I  watched  them 
coming  and  going  all  day,  but  no  cows";  or, 
"We  hunted  for  cows  all  day,  then  killed  a 
bull  for  dog  feed  and  came  in." 

The  keynote  of  big  game  protection  and 
propagation  is:  "Don't  kill  off  the  females." 
It  is  bad  enough  to  illegally  kill  bulls  out 
of  season,  but  it  would  result  in  a  catastro- 
phe for  the  moose  family  if  this  habit  of 
killing  cows  for  winter  meat  were  long  al- 
lowed to  continue.  It  must  be  stopped,  and 
immediately.  The  humanitarians,  ihe  natu- 
ralists, the  sportsmen,  the  protectors  of  our 
wild  life,  will  not  permit  this  reckless  pil- 
laging of  the  American  moose  to  go  further. 
There  are  laws  prohibiting  such  a  practice; 
therefore  a  full  enforcement  of  the  laws  is  all 
that  is  required  to  put  a  stop  to  this  poach- 
ing. 

While  the  law  permits  natives  and  pros- 
pectors in  far-away  sections  to  kill .  either 
sex  at  any  time  of  the  year  to  sustain  human 
life  it  does  not  permit  the  slaughtering  of 
bull  moose  out  of  season  for  fox  bait,  or  the 
protected  cow  for  the  purpose  of  barter  at 
trading  posts,  where  good  stocks  of  supplies 
can  be  had.— James  A.  McGutre  in  Outdoor 
Life, 


D'ANNUNZIO'S  EXPLOIT. 


When  three  Italian  torpedo  boats  recently 
stole  across  the  Adriatic,  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Quarnaro  after  nightfall,  got  into  Buccari 
harbor,  and  sank  an  Austrian  transport,  on 
one  of  them  was  Gabriele  D'Annunzio,  the 
poet  airman.  He  tells  the  story  of  the  exploit 
as   follows : 

"On  the  azure  water  I  see  our  gray 
frigates  with  their  bronze-muzzled  torpedoes 
glistening,    well    greased. 

"As  a  token  for  the  enemy  we  are  carrying 
three  bottles  sealed  and  crowned  with  tri- 
colored  pennons.  We  shall  leave  them  float- 
ing tonight  over  there  in  the  cracked  mirror 
of  water  among  the  debris  and  wreckage  of 
the  ships  that  we  shall  have  struck. 

"In  each  of  these  is  enclosed  this  jeering 
challenge : 

"  'To  the  shame  of  the  very  cautious  Aus- 
trian fleet,  occupied  in  its  safe  harbors  with 
endlessly  warming  over  the  little  glory  of 
Lissa,  the  sailors  of  Italy,  laughing  at  every* 
kind  of  net  and  barrier  and  ever  ready  to 
dare  the  undarable,  have  come  forth  with 
fire  and  steel  to  startle  prudence  in  its  surest 
refuge.  And  a  good  comrade,  well  known  to 
the  Austrians — the  chief  enemy,  the  most  in- 
imical of  all  enemies,  he  of  Pola  and  Cattaro 
— has  come  with  them  to  mock  at  the  price 
set  upon  his  head.' 

"There  it  is !  We  are  in  the  narrows. 
Midnight  passed  thirty-five  minutes  ago. 
The  boat  is  now  nothing  but  keen-eyed, 
armed  determination.  Are  those  nets?  Are 
those  barriers  ?  We  slow  down.  We  try. 
No   sort   of   obstructions. 

"We  have  been  at  sea  for  fourteen  hours, 
and  for  five  hours  we  have  been  in  the 
waters  of  the  enemy,  a  handful  of  men  on 
three  tiny  ships,  alone,  unescorted,  far  from 
our  base,  sixty  miles  from  the  most  powerful 
of  the  imperial  naval  arsenals,  a  few  miles 
from  the  frowning  defenses  of  Feresina,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  batteries  o  i 
Porto   Re.     An   alarm,   and  we  are  lost. 

"The  heart  leaps  at  the  merry  swish  of 
the  first  torpedo  that  darts  from  its  tube. 
One  at  the  foremast;  one  amidships  below 
the  smokestack.  One  at  the  second's  mid- 
ships.     One   at   the   midships   of   the   third. 

"The  moments  are  an  eternity.  The 
bronze-nosed  beast  is  heard  snoring  against 
the  target,  its  screw  moving  and  shaking  up 
angry  air,  caught  against  a  protective  net. 

"Two  at  the  smokestack  of  the  fourth. 

"Both  take  the  same  route  and  reach  the 
mark  at  the  same  point.  The  first  succeeds 
in  smashing  the  net ;  the  second  passes 
through  the  rent  and  explodes. 

"It  is  like  an  earthquake  in  a  well-stocked 
crockery  shop — a  tremendous  clatter.  We 
see  the  dark  mass  heave  over  among  some 
quivers  of  light.  A  confused  cry,  a  scat- 
tered shouting,  a  lighting  up  and  agitation 
of  searchlights,  a  few  shots  here  and  there 
— the  alarm ! 

"I  place  the  first  bottle  in  the  water.  I 
drop  the  second  on  our  return  route  before 
doubling  the  headland  of  Babri.  I  watch  the 
third  wabbling  in  our  insolent  wake  as  we 
issue  from  the  narrows  and  head  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  passing  under  the  battery 
of  Porto  Re,  which  lights  up  but  does  not 
thunder. 

"Suddenly  from  the  heights  of  Prestenizze 
a  volley  of  rifle  fire  bursts  out.  An  outburst 
of  raillery  replies. 

"Behind  us  we  leave  the  rocks  of  Quar- 
naro. Our  little  square  flag,  fluttering  like 
a  hand,  has  its  red  turned  toward  Istria.  We 
voyage  toward  Italy." 


An  English  engineer  has  hit  upon  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Pyramids  were  con- 
structed. His  opinions  are  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  ancient  inscriptions  upon  tombs 
and  temples.  This  engineer  states  that  in 
building  a  pyramid  the  Egyptians  constructed 
an  inclined  roadway  to  the  level  to  which  the 
work  had  reached.  As  the  pyramid  grew 
taller  the  angle  of  the  road  constantly  grew 
steeper  and  its  length  increased.  Up  this 
roadway  passed  all  the  material  required  in 
building  the  Pyramid,  hauled  by  slaves  and 
pack  animals. 


Ohio  blacksnakes  are  reported  to  be  fiercer 
and  larger  this  season  than  in  any  year  since 
the  Civil  War,  and  the  farmers  claim  that  it 
was  a  sign  of  victory  then. 


A  Swiss  patent  has  been  issued  for  an  au- 
tomobile chassis  in  whinch  steel  springs  are 
replaced  by  pistons  working  against  air  cush- 
ions  in   cylinders. 


The  use  of  acetylene  for  illumination  has 
reached  such  proportions  in  Denmark  that 
nearly  200  different  types  of  lamps  have  been 
invented    there. 


The  battleships  of  today  can  in  two  shots 
discharge  as  great  a  weight  of  metal  as  an  en- 
tire broadside  of  Nelson's  greatest  ship. 


T0Ml»Mh 


TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 

By  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 
S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SHINYO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  passengers  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.  S.  ANYO  MARU  S.  S.  KIYO  MARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 
FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAILSSCO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,  SOUTH    AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California   Street     -     .     Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


Fast  American  S.  S.  SONOMA.  VENTURAS 
10,000  tons  Lloyds  Al  register.  Quickest  pas- 
sage—Lowest Rates.  Delightful  Service.  $70 — 
1st  class.  $55— 2nd  class.  Sydney  Short  line- 
Pacific  Tours  1337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every 
21  days.  Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO..  601  Market  St.,  S.  F„  Cal. 


TLE  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam'B  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Honticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  sad  8  p.m. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 


September  21,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


One  negro  advised  another,  who  had  been 
drafted,  to  make  a  will  before  going  to  the 
war.  "I  haint  got  no  use,  nohow,  fob  dat 
kind  of  a  will,"  said  the  second;  "de  only 
will  I  keers  anything  about  is,  Will  I  come 
back  ?" 


Uncle  Bill,  hearing  an  explosion  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  said  to  his  small 
nephew,  sitting  in  the  automobile  beside  him  : 
"Get  out,  Jimmy,  and  look  at  the  tire,  and 
see  if  it  is  flat."  "It  looks  pretty  good,"  said 
Jimmy  upon  inspection ;  "it's  only  flat  on 
the  bottom  side." 

A  tramp  applying  for  a  job  was  asked 
whether  he  could  do  any  gardening.  "Yes'm," 
replied  the  seedy  one.  "Then,  will  you  plant 
these  shrubs?"  "I  don't  think  I  could  do 
that,  lady."  "Then  what  can  you  do  ?"  asked 
the  mistress  of  the  house.  "Well,  ma'am,  if 
you'll  give  me  one  of  your  husband's  cigars 
I'll  sit  in  the  greenhouse  and  smoke  out  the 
insects  that's  eating  the  leaves  off  them 
roses." 


One  of  the  young  men  recently  summoned 
for  examination  by  a  Richmond  (Virginia) 
draft  board  claimed  exemption  on  account  of 
his  eyes.  He  had  been  told  of  various  meth- 
ods employed  by  pnysicians  to  detect  men 
who  were  faking  and  was  determined  not  to 
be  caught  by  them.  "Read  the  letters  on  that 
wall,"  commanded  the  examining  physician. 
"Where  is  the  wall?"  the  young  Richmonder 
replied. 


Everything  was  ready  for  kit  inspection,  the 
recruits  stood  lined  up  ready  for  the  officer, 
and  the  officer  had  his  bad  temper  all  com- 
plete. He  stalked  down  the  line,  eyeing  grimly 
each  man's  bundle  of  needles  and  soft  soap, 
and  then  he  singled  out  Private  Mactootle  as 
the  man  who  was  to  receive  his  welcome  at- 
tentions. "Toothbrush  ?"  he  roared.  "Yes, 
sir."  "Razor  ?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Hold-all  ?"  "Yes, 
sir."  "H'm !  You're  all  right,  apparently," 
growled  the  officer,  then  he  barked :  "House- 
wife?" "Oh,  very  well,  thank  ye,"  returned 
the   recruit,   amiably,   "how's  yours  ?" 


Speaking  at  the  Kennington  Theatre,  Lord 
Denbigh  told  a  nice  little  story.  He  said  that 
when  walking  through  the  House  of  Commons 
a  few  days  ago  he  saw  two  wounded  Aus- 
tralian privates.  They  appeared  to  be  dwarfs, 
but  on  drawing  closer  be  noticed  that  their 
legs  had  been  shattered  below  the  knee.  He 
said  to  one  of  them,  "Haven't  you  been  fitted 
with  artificial  legs  yet?"  The  elder  of  the 
two  replied,  "Yes,  I  have,  and  I  am  going 
along  with  them  all  right,  but  my  pal  has  not, 
and  as  he  is  a  bit  shy  about  going  out  alone 
with  his  stumps,  I  left  my  legs  behind." 


A  story  is  told  of  an  old  negro  who  had 
accumulated  his  savings  in  a  bank  in  one  of 
the  Southern  towns.  One  day  the  bank  failed. 
Zeno  was  the  name  of  the  old  man,  and  when 
told  the  bank  had  failed  he  spent  hours 
around  the  door,  as  if  he  hoped  in  that  way 
to  get  his  money.  One  day  the  receiver  said 
to  him:  "Don't  you  know  that  the  bank  has 
to  be  examined  before  any  depositors  can  get 
their  money  ?  This  is  not  the  first  bank  that 
has  failed."  "Shore,  Ah  knows  that,"  Zeno 
answered.  "Ah's  heered  tell  of  banks  bustin' 
before  dis,  but  dis  heah  am  de  fust  time  dat 
a  bank  evah  busted  right  squah  in  mah  face." 
At  last  the  examinations  were  over  and  the 
receiver  announced  that  the  depositors  would 
be  paid  in  alphabetical  order.  Some  mistake 
had  been  made  in  figuring,  and  when  they  got 
down  to  W's  the  money  gave  out  and  Zeno 
lost  his  savings.  But  he  did  not  lose  his 
courage.  He  saved  for  a  few  months  and  had 
a  little  to  put  in  another  bank.     He  went  to 


the  cashier,  who  said  :  "All  right,  Zeno  ;  we 
will  be  glad  to  open  an  account  for  you." 
"Zeno  nothin',"  he  said.  "Mah  name  aint 
Zeno  no  moh  ;  mah  name's  Aaron." 


The  great  mystery  play  was  just  about  to 
start,  when  the  heroine  rushed  into  the  man- 
ager's office.  "What  shall  I  do  ?"  she  cried. 
"Something  awful  has  happened.  My  dresser 
has  bunked  with  the  jewels  I'm  to  wear  to- 
night." "What's  gone?"  asked  the  manager, 
very  sternly.  "Oh,"  cried  the  heroine,  dis- 
tressedly,  "the  diamond  tiara,  the  ruby  neck- 
lace, and  all  the  diamond  rings  and  gold 
bracelets."  The  manager  frowned  and  pon- 
dered. "You  must  pay  for  this,"  he  said. 
"You  were  responsible  for  the  jewel  chest. 
I  shall  deduct  65  cents  from  your  week's 
salary." 


Tommy  had  been  invited  to  dine  at  a 
learned  professor's  house,  and  his  mother  was 
anxious  for  his  good  behavior  at  the  table. 
She  gave  him  elaborate  instructions.  "Well, 
Tommy,  how  did  you  get  on?"  she  asked  on 
his  return.  "Oh,  all  right,  ma."  "You  are 
quite  sure  you  didn't  do  anything  impolite?" 
"Well,  no,  ma — at  least  nothing  to  speak  of." 
The  mother's  anxiety  was  aroused.  "Ah, 
then  there  was  something  wrong.  Now,  tell 
me  about  it,  Tommy."  "Oh,  it  wasn't  much. 
You  see,  I  was  trying  to  cut  my  meat,  when 
it  slipped  off  my  plate  on  to  the  floor."  "Oh, 
my  dear  boy;  what  did  you  do?"  "T  just  said 
sort  of  carelessly,  'That's  always  the  way 
with  tough  meat,'  and  went  on  with  my 
dinner." 


A  teacher  in  the  sixth  grade  of  one  of  our 
city  schools  finds  time,  now  and  then,  in 
spite  of  the  ten  thousand  and  one  things 
unknown  to  the  schoolma'am  of  our  youth 
which  the  modern  teacher  is  expected  to 
teach,  to  give  her  pupils  a  talk  on  current 
history.  Recently  she  told  them  one  day 
some  interesting  things  about  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  her  family.  Portraits  cut  from 
various  magazines  illustrated  the  talk. 
Among  them  was  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of 
York.  "And  now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
what  he  is?"  Quick  as  a  flash  the  hand  of 
a  little  girl  in  the  second  row  went  up.  "I 
can  tell  what  he  is,  Miss  Blank,"  she  said, 
proudly.  "He's  the  heir  consumptive  of  the 
British  throne." 


Two  visitors  at  Nice,  cutting  short  their 
stay  by  dying,  were  committed  to  the  charge 
of  the  same  undertaker.  One  was  a  lady  from 
London,  the  other  a  general  high  in  command 
in  the  Russian  army.  The  bodies,  duly 
coffined,  were  dispatched  to  their  destina- 
tions, one  to  London,  the  other  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. On  the  arrival  of  the  former  the  be- 
reaved relatives,  opening  the  coffin  in  order 
to  obtain  a  last  view  of  the  lamented  aunt, 
were  amazed  at  the  discovery  of  a  general  in 
full  uniform.  They  telegraphed  to  the  under- 
taker at  Nice,  who,  with  many  apologies  for 
the  mistake,  sent  them  the  names  and  ad- 
dress of  the  general's  friends  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. They  communicated  full  particulars 
without  loss  of  time,  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply :  "Your  aunt  buried  today  with 
full  military  honors.  Dispose  of  the  general 
as  you  see  fit." 

The  other  day  a  woman  with  a  shawl  over 
her  head  entered  a  piano  dealer's  in  a  York- 
shire town  and  said  she  wanted  to  buy  a 
piano.  The  salesman  pointed  to  an  instru- 
ment at  $125,  thinking  to  settle  the  customer's 
inquiries  once  and  for  all.  But  she  turned 
disdainfully  away,  saying,  "Not  that  sort; 
I  want  a  real  one."  Amazed,  the  shopman 
showed  her  some  at  $400  and  $450,  but  they 
were  not  nearly  up  to  the  mark.  "I  want  one 
of  them  with  the  big,  broad  tops,"  she  ex- 
plained. Fairly  staggered,  the  salesman 
meekly  pointed  to  the  cheapest  "grand"  at 
$650.     "That's  more  like  it,"  said  the  woman 


FOR  A  SILENT,  SMOOTH-RUNNING  MOTOR -FOR  MAXIMUM 
ENGINE  EFFICIENCY  AND  CAR  SERVICE  USE 
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MOTOR 
OIL 


BEST   ALL   WAYS 


It's  Genuine  Economy 
To  Use 

UNION 
GASOLINE 
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UNION  OIL  CO  ^CALIFORNIA 
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with  the  shawl,  and,  producing  a  bundle  of 
notes,  she  said  reassuringly,  "I've  got  the 
brass."  A  lady  district  visitor  who  heard  of 
the  purchase  went  to  view  the  "grand"  in  its 
new  quarters.  She  found  that  it  had  been  got 
in  with  some  difficulty,  that  it  practically 
filled  the  living-room,  but  that  the  family  re- 
garded it  with  immense  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion. "They  can  have  no  use  for  such  a 
thing,"  the  salesman  afterward  remarked  to 
her.  "Oh,  yes,  they  have,"  replied  the  lady 
visitor.  "They  were  having  their  dinner  on 
it  when  I  called." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


As  Johnny  Views  It. 
Ma's  a  vegetarian, 

Pa's  a  faith-cur-ist, 
Uncle  John,  he  says  he's  an 

Anti-imperyulist. 
Sister  Sue's  a  Wagner  crank, 

Brother  Bill  plays  golf, 
Gran'pa  tells  us  what  he  takes 

Fer  to  cure  his  cough, 
Cousin  Jen  writes  poetry — 

Tells  us  what  she's  wrote — 
Aunt  Lavinia  always  claims 

Wimmen  ought  to  vote, 
I  go  out  in  the  back  yard 
Soon  as  they  commence, 
Me  'n  my  dog's  th'  only  ones 
What's  got  any  sense. 

— Indianapolis  Star. 


"Wanted— A  Cookette. 
We've   an    up-to-date    apartment, 

With  a  "just  out"  kitchenette, 
And  we're  advertising  widely 

For    a   suitable  cookette. 
We  would  have  her  trim  and  tidy, 

And  her  name  should  be  Annette. 
Size — an    Elzevir    edition, 

If  she'd  match   our  kitchenette. 

We  are  hopeful  she'll  be  able 

To  concoct  an  omelette 
And  some  other  things  to  please  us, 

This  apocryphal  cookette; 
Not  averse  are  we  our  palates 

Should  be  tickled,  no — but  yet 
That's  a  minor  proposition; 
She  must  fit  our  kitchenette. 

— Clara  Bellinger   Green. 


Sure,  You  Will. 
As    you    look    on    the    waste    of    your    small    back 
yard, 
With  its  blanket  of  weeds  o'erlaid, 
Do    you    dream    of    the    time    you'll    be    working 
hard 
With   your   rake    and  your   hoe  and    spade? 
Do  you  long  to  clear  up  all  the  rusty  cans 

And  the  trash?     I  suppose  you  do. 
I  expect  you  are  busy  with  spring-time  plants. 
Me,  too. 

Are    you    having    fond    visions    of    clinging    vines 
And  the  scent  of  the  blooming  rose, 

And  of  tulip  beds  and  their  bright  designs 
And    the    flash    of    the    "piney-blows"  ? 

Do  you  yearn  for  the  lettuce  and  beets  and  peas 
And   the  radishes  peeping  through? 

Are  you  simply  crazy  for  things  like  these? 
Me,  too. 

When    the    wind's    from    the    west    and    the    grass 
grows    green 
And  the  robins  begin  to  sing, 
Will  you  get  out  and  dig,  will  you  rake  and  clean, 

Will  you  cultivate   one  blamed  thing? 
No;    you'll   hire   a   strong  man   at   three   dollars   a 
day, 
And  you'll  stick  to  your  chair  like  glue. 

Me,  too.      — Kennett  Harris. 


An  English  Boy's  Answer. 

When  the  British  steamer  Thracia  was 
sunk  a  fifteen-year-old  lad  was  the  sole  sur- 
vivor. Six  of  his  mates  had  struggled,  along 
with  him,  to  hang  on  to  the  riddled  wreck  of 
a  small  boat  which  had  been  smashed  by 
shellfire  from  the  submarine.  All  were 
washed  off  and  drowned  but  the  boy. 

After  a  while  the  submarine  heaved  up  to 
survey .  the  surface.  Seeing  the  lad  lashed 
to  the  wreckage,  the  submarine  commander 
hailed  and  bombarded  him  with  questions — 
the  name  of  the  ship,  cargo,  destination,  and 
so  on. 

"Are  you  an  Englishman  ?"  bawled  the  Ger- 
man. 

"You  can  bet  your  last  bob  I  am,"  the 
youngster  yelled  back. 

"Then  I  shall  shoot  you,"  threatened  the 
Teuton. 

"Shoot  and  be  damned  to  you,"  piped  up 
the  boy. 

"This  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  Hun,"  said 
the  mariner  man  who  told  the  tale  to  Ralph 
D.  Paine  in  a  Gravesend  tavern.  "By  rights, 
the  boy  should  have  flung  up  his  hands  and 
bawled    'Kamerad !'  " 

The  officer's  dignity  was  ruffled,  and  of 
course  he  had  no  sense  of  humor,  so  he 
swelled  up  and  retorted : 

"I  will  not  powder  waste  on  a  pig  of  an 
Englishman.  Drown,  you  leetle  swine, 
drown." 

With  this  he  rang  up  full  speed  and 
sheered  off  to  look  for  another  ship  to  sink. 
The  boy  had  lashed  himself  to  his  bit  of 
wreckage  and  he  tumbled  about  in  the  sea  for 
thirteen  hours  before  a  fishing  boat  found 
him.  He  was  insensible  then,  but  soon  came 
around  again,  as  lively  as  a  cock  sparrow. 


Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defedts  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 
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67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
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ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CUPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    Tor    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York    Ci 
Branches — London,  Paris,   Berlin,   S;. 
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PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of  San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henderson  of  Oakland  have 
announced  the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Marjorie  Henderson,  and  Lieutenant  Arthur  Selby, 
U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Selby  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Prentiss  Selby  of  Oakland  and  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Thomas  OIney,  Miss  Edith  Selby,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Selby,  and  Mr.  Paul  Selby.  No  date  has  been 
set   for  the   wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman  have  announced 
the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Florence 
Braverman,  and  Dr.  George  Ebright.  Their  mar- 
riage will  take  place  during  the  winter  season. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Jeannette  Bertheau  and 
Lieutenant  Ralph  McCurdie,  U.  S.  A.,  was  sol- 
emnized Monday  evening  at  Trinity  Chapel.  Mrs. 
Paul  Fagan  was  the  matron  of  honor  and  the  maid 
of  honor  was  Miss  Elise  Bertheau.  Miss  Marie 
Louise  Winslow  was  the  bridesmaid.  The  best 
man  was  Lieutenant  Pelee  Menafee  and  the  ushers 
were  Lieutenant  Edward  Harrison  and  Mr.  George 
Wolff.  Rev.  Harvey  Hanson  officiated  at  the 
services.  Mrs.  McCurdie  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  and  the  sister  of  Miss 
Elise  Bertheau.  Lieutenant  McCurdie  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  McCurdie  of  Medford, 
Oregon.  Those  seated  at  the  bride's  table  at  the 
reception  following  the  ceremony  included  the 
bridal  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Glasscock,  Mrs. 
Linville  Brown,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Alice 
Hanchett,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Lieutenant  Alfred  Mont- 
gomery, Lieutenant  Woodruff  Meek,  Lieutenant 
William  Hall,  Ensign  Ward  Crane,  Lieutenant 
Claude  Loeiiler,  and  Lieuteuant  Clinton  Mc- 
Curdie. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  set  at  dmner  Friday  evening  in  his  apart- 
ments at  Stanford  Court.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Joseph  Flannery  of  New  York  and  her 
daughters,  the  Misses  Viola  and  Aileen  Flannery, 
Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss 
Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Betty  George,  Lieutenant 
Woodruff  Meek,  Lieutenant  Henry  White,  Lieu- 
tenant Jules  Hilton,  Major  Joseph  Treat,  Lieuten- 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall -Mad  ver's  School  in  New 

York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


ant  William  Hall,  Mr.  Stanford  Elliot,  Mr.  Robert 
Rathbone,    and    Ensign    Ward    Crane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
compliment     to     Major-General     Eli     Helmick,     U. 

S.  A. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Mon- 
day at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  including 
Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss 
Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Doris  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Betty  Schmieden. 

Mrs.  John  Valentine  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Oakland  in  honor  oi 
Mrs.  Virginia  Pennoyer.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  William  Storey,  Mrs.  Charles  Bancroft,  Mrs. 
Homer  King,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Prentiss 
Selby,  Mrs.  Robert  Davis,  Mrs.  Horatio  Liver- 
more,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Gayley. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  dinner  Friday  even- 
ing at  his  home  in  Burlingame,  his  guests  in- 
cluding Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope, 
Mrs.  H.  Ballentyne,  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker,  and 
Captain   Ronald  Banon. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  gave  a  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in  honor 
of  Miss'  Frances  Baruch.  The  guests  were  Miss 
Eleanor  Patek,  Miss  Eleanor  Roos,  Miss  Helen 
Bissinger,  Miss  Leah  Calegaris,  Miss  Eleanor 
Fleishhacker,  Miss  Rosalie  Green,  Miss  Ethel  Solo- 
mons, Miss  Renee  Klein,  Miss  Ruth  Branden- 
stein,    and    Miss    Frances    Ledermann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker.  Their  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mis. 
Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs. 
Cheever  Cowdin,  Mr.  Francis  Carolan,  Mr.  Pres- 
cott  Scott,  and  Colonel  J.   C.   Faunthorpe. 

Miss  Geraldine  Grace  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party  recently.  Mrs.  Joseph  Grace  chaperoned 
the  party,  which  included  Miss  Grace,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Lent,  Miss  Katherine  Benlley,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Van  Bergen,  Mr.  Kenneth  Walsh,  Mr.  John  Burn- 
ham,    and   Mr.    W.   H.    Guernesy. 

Miss  Margaret  Weil  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Joseph  Norris, 
in  Oakland,  in  compliment  to  Miss  Mora  Mac- 
donald.  The  guests  included  Miss  Geraldine  King, 
Miss  Doris  Rodolph,  Miss  Flora  Edwards,  Miss 
Laura  Miller,  Miss  Virginia  Smith,  Miss  Marian 
Lyman,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore,  and  Miss  Therese 
Wiiliams. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  entertained  at  dinner 
Thursday  evening  in  honor  of  her  granddaughter, 
Miss  Mary  Martin.  The  guests  included  Miss 
Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Gertrude  Martin,  Miss  Rose- 
monde  Lee,  Miss  Edna  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Lee, 
and    Mr.    L'hr.rlcs   Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  were  dinner 
hosts  last  Wednesday,  entertaining  a  group  of 
friends  at  the  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
Thalman    and    Dr.    Jacob    Kaufman   of   New    York. 

Mrs.  Latham  McMullin  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club, 
her  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Roger  Bocqueraz,  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Harris,  Mrs.  Atholl  McBean,  and  Mr.  Percy 
King. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Joseph  Flannery  of  New  York  and  her  daughters, 
the  .Misses  Viola  and  Aileen  Flannery. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.    Rudolph   Spreckels  gave  a  dinner 


Correct  Lubrication  for  the 
Valve-in-HeadType  Motor 

The  Valve-in-head-type  en- 
gine illustrated  here,  like  all 
internal  combustion  engines, 
requires  an  oil  that  holds  its 
lubricating  qualities  at  cyl- 
inder heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion  chambers 
and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 
Zerolene  fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  because  it is 
correctly  refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt-base  crude 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 
It  Keeps  the  EngineYoung! 

Experts  agree  in  recommending  ZEROLENE  because 
it  keeps  the  engine  young,  — full-powered,  smooth-run- 
ning, and  economical  in  fuel  and  oil  consumption. 

The  majority  of  motorists  are  \now  using  ZEROLENE, 
because  they  have  learned  by  experience  that  there  is 
no  better  oil  to  be  had. 

Correctly  refined  from  selected  California  asphalt-base 
crude,  ZEROLENE  gives  perfect  lubrication  with  less 
wear  and  less  carbon  deposit.  Less  wear  because  ZER- 
OLENE keeps  its  lubricating  body  at  cylinder  heat. 
Less  carbon  because,  being  made  from  asphalt-base 
crude,  it  burns  clean  and  goes  out  with  exhaust. 

ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  oil  for  all  types  of  automo- 
bile engines.  It  is  the  correct  oil  for  your  automobile. 
Get  our  lubrication  chart  showing  the  correct  consis- 
tency for  your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard  Oil  Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


recently  at  their  home  in  compliment  to  Mr.  ana 
Mrs.  Conde  Nast  of  New  York.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mi.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mr.  and  Mis.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Mai  ion  Lord, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr. 
Philip   Westcott,  and  Mr.   Frank  Peterson. 

Mrs.  Edward  Harriman  of  New  York  gave  a 
dinner   Tuesday   evening  at  the   Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  George  Cameron  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  King  Macomber,  Mrs. 
Samuel   Knight,  and   Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  gave  a  picnic 
luncheon  Saturday  in  Woodside  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Templeton  Crocker.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MountCord  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron, Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waller  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mrs.  Cheevei  Cowdin, 
Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  and  Mr. 
Francis  Carolan. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Fulton  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 

-*♦*■ 

Lectures  by  H.  Charles  "Woods. 

Mr.  H.  Charles  Woods  came  from  England 
to  Boston  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  upon 
"War  and  Diplomacy  in  the  Balkans"  at  the 
Lowell  Institute.  His  lectures  upon  that  plat- 
form and  at  the  numerous  universities, 
learned  societies,  and  clubs  before  which  he 
has  already  spoken  met  with  such  a  marked 
success  that  he  has  decided  to  prolong  his 
visit  to  this  country  in  order  to  be  available 
for  the  season   of   191S-1919. 

Educated  at  Harrow  and  at  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  Sandhurst,  he  was  for  seven 
years  an  officer  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  Of 
late  years  he  has  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Asia  Minor,  making 
special  studies  of  the  reasons  for  which  those 
areas  constitute  the  key  of  the  war,  of  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Ger- 
mans to  dominate  them  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  of  the  Armenian  question. 

He  has  acted  as  the  special  correspondent 
of  the  Times,  Graphic,  etc.,  and  as  the  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  correspondent  of  the 
London  Evening  News,  Since  his  arrival  in 
this  country  he  has  already  become  well 
known  as  a  result  of  his  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  Review  of 
Reviews,  Xorih  .Imcrican  Review,  and  else- 
where upon  such  subjects  as  the  revelations 
of   Prince  Lichnowsky. 

The  following  lectures  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Woods  at  the  Palace  Hotel  with  the  aid 
of    stereopticon    illustrations : 

Thursday  evening,  September  19th,  at  8:15 
—"The  Cradle  of  the  War."  Professor  Henry 
Morse  Stephens,  University  of  California, 
chairman. 

Thursday  evening.  September  26th,  at  8:15 
— "The  Riddle  of  Salonica."  Sidney  Coryn, 
chairman. 

Thursday  evening,  October  3d,  at  8 :15 — 
"The  Bagdad  Railway  in  the  War."  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel F.  C.  Faunthorpe,  M.  C,  of 
the  British  Information  Bureau,  chairman. 

Thursday  evening,  October  10th,  at  8:15 
— "Miuel-Europa." 

Tickets  for  each  lecture,  $1.  On  sale  at 
Paul  Elder's  Book  Shop  and  at  the  door  on 
the   evening   of   lecture. 


"Cyrano  de  Bergerac." 

The  recital  of  the  romantic  tragedy  of  "Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac"  by  Miss  Florence  Locke, 
which  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
maintenance  fund  next  Friday  afternoon  in 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  will  furnish  another 
expression  of  the  plan  worked  out  by  Director 
Laurvik  for  the  "Corelation  of  the  Arts." 

In  this  forthcoming  recital  the  art  of  the 
stage  will  be  brought  into  relation  with  the 
fine  and  applied  arts  which  comprise  the  ad- 
mirable collection  now  on  view  in  the  Palace 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  it  is  hoped  thereby  to  show 
that  the  spirit  which  makes  the  immortal 
Cyrano  great  is  the  same  that  gives  charac 
ter  and  value  to  all  other  expressions  of  the 
French  soui,  whether  expressed  in  music, 
painting,  or  architecture.  To  further  exem- 
plify this  idea  the  lecture  room  in  which  the 
recital  will  be  given  will  be  decorated  with 
French,  Aubosson  and  Gobelin  tapestries  of 
the  period  of  the  play,  borrowed  for  Lhe  oc- 
casion from  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst's  loan  collec- 
tion in  the  Museum. 

In  her  interpretation  of  this  noble  tragedy 
Miss  Locke  will  wear  a  costume  of  the  period 
especially  designed  and  made  for  this  event, 
which  is  being  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  and  a  committee,  of  .patronesses. 

CUT    THIS     OUT   ! 

and  send  it  with  iic  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result- 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Pacific  Service  Employees'  Association. 

The  Pacific  Service  Employees'  Association 
has  resumed  its  meetings,  after  an  interval 
of  inactivity  during  the  vacation  period,  the 
first  meeting  of  the  season  being  held  on  the 
evening  of  August   13  th. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  entertain- 
ment has  planned  to  secure  as  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  meetings  addresses  by  men  who 
are  most  competent  to  talk  on  the  all-absorb 
ing  topic  of  the  day,  the  World  War.  It  is 
their  purpose  to  make  the  meetings 
structive  as  well  as  entertaining,  so  that  in 
hearing  men  who  have  first-hand  information 
on  the  situation  as  it  stands  today  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  may  get  a  cleat  idea 
of  just  what  is  being  done  and  what  will  have 
to  be  done  in  order  to  properly  finish  the 
work  in  hand.  With  this  end  in  view  a  series 
of  lectures  has  been  promised  which  will 
prove  decidedly  attractive,  dealing  with  all 
phases  of  the  war,  with  special  reference  to 
the  present  position  of  the  Allies  and  the 
part  the  United  States  has  played  and  will 
continue  to  play   in  the  great  struggle. 

In  addition  to  the  talk  of  the  evening  there 
is  always  some  form  of  entertainment  with 
dancing  at  the  end  of  the  meetings,  and  the 
public  is  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 


The  Old  Ladies'  Home. 
On  Friday  afternoon  a  reception  will  be 
held  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Old  Ladies' 
home.  No.  2158  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  from 
2  to  6  o'clock.  It  is  their  annual  Donation 
Day.  when  gifts  of  money  or  provisions  are 
gratefully  received  and  friends  of  the  home 
made  welcome.  It  is  planned  to  have  a  Red 
Cross  worker,  recently  back  from  France,  give 
a  talk. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sputa 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


pdm 


T,         An  absolutely 
7  fire-proof 

/'  hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standard*. 

jh*       Logical 
L*         headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Vke-P-M-  lad  Mimdnz  Director 


Luncheon  at  Sixty  Cents 
prepared  with  great  care 
to  meet  your  most  ex- 
acting midday  require- 
ments at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  Market  and 
Eighth. 


September  21,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Calif ornians : 

Mrs.  Ryland  Wallace  left  last  week  for  Wash- 
ington,   where   she   will    reside    indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Flannery  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Viola  and  Aileen  Flannery,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  week's  so- 
journ in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  and  her  little  son  have 
returned  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont, 
after  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Anne  Peters,  who  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Rafael  as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Porter 
Ashe,   left  Monday  for  a  visit  to  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  her  home  at  Hemet  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Casserly  and  their  chil- 
dren have  taken  apartments  at  Stanford  Court 
for  the  winter   months. 

Mrs.  James  Bishop  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Bishop,  who  arrived  recently  from  Santa 
Barbara,  have  been  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Field  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street. 

Captain  Shelby  Tuttle  and  Mrs.  Tuttle  returned 
few    days    ago     from    their    wedding    trip    and 
have   taken   an    apartment  in    Palo    Alto. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Montagne  and  Mrs.  La 
Montagne  have  taken  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Pringle  in  Menlo  Park,  where  they  will 
reside   until    November. 

Lieutenant  William  Parrott  has  been  given  a 
furlough  and  is  visiting  at  his  home  in  San  Mateo, 
where  Mrs.  Parrott  has  been  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  has  returned  to  her  home 
in   Burlingame   from   a  trip   to   Del  Monte. 

Captain  Howard  Henry  and  Mrs.  Henry,  who 
have  been  stationed  for  several  months  in  Menlo 
Park,  left  for  the  East  last  week.  Mrs.  Henry 
will  remain  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  formerly 
resided,  but  Captain  Henry  will  leave  shortly  for 
England. 

Commander  Miles  Gorgas  and  Miss  Mary  Gorgas 
left  a  few  days  ago   for  a  visit  to  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobm  have  reopened  their 
home  on  California  Street,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Katherine  and  Dolly  Kuhn,  have  been 
spending  a   few   days   at   Del    Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit 
to   their  ranch    at  Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Miss  Rosario  Moran  left  last  week  for  Menlo 
Park    to    resume    her    studies. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  has  taken  a  house  in 
San  Mateo  for  the  winter  season. 

Captain  Walter  Bentley,  U.  S.  A.,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  France  and  has  been  at 
Camp  Meade,  Maryland,  has  been  ordered  to  Camp 
McClellan,  Alabama.  He  will  be  accompanied 
south  by  Mrs.   Bentley. 

Captain  Laurance  Scott  returned  a  few  days 
ago  from  Arizona  and  is  at  his  home  in  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Clay 
Street  from  a  sojourn  in  Southern  California. 
Miss  Clampett  has  been  visiting  her  brother, 
Lieutenant  Robert  Clampett,  U.  S.  A.,  at  River- 
side. 

Lieutenant  George  Raymond  and  Mrs.  Raymond 
have  arrived  safely  in  Manila,  according  to  word 
received  by  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clinton  Jones.  Lieutenant  Paul  Jones  arrived  in 
the  Philippines  on  the  same  transport. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Van  Bergen  has  returned  to  An- 
napolis, after  a  visit  in  San  Francisco  with  his 
mother,   Mrs.  Edward  Van  Bergen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hathaway  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Hathaway,  will  spend  the 
winter  in  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Bowles  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Jr.,  has  been  passing 
a  few  days  in  Palo  Alto  at  the  home  of  his  par- 
ents.   Mr.    and    Mrs.    Atherton    Macondray. 

Mrs.  Atholl  McBean  and  her  son,  Master  Peter 
McDean,  left  last  week  for  a  sojourn  at  the  Chese- 
hrough   ranch    in    Southern    California. 

Mr.    Walter    Bliss    returned    a    few    days    ago    to 
San    Francisco   from   a  trip  to   the   Atlantic   coast. 
Mr.   Samuel    Morse  left  Thursday   for  Washing- 
ton,    where    he    will    be    engaged    in    government 
work. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  is  enjoying  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco  from  her  home  in  Los   Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  have  reopened 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  season  in  Montecito.  Mrs.  James  Keeney 
and  Miss  Helen  Keeney  are  guests  at  the  Walker 
home,  but  will  return  to  San  Francisco  the  first 
Of  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle  have  come  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter,  having  taken  a  house 
on    Washington    Street. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Pennoyer  left  Monday  for  the 
East,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter  with  her 
daughter-in-law,   Mrs.  Paul  Pennoyer. 

Miss  Betty  George  returned  a  day  or  so  ago 
to  her  home  at  Mare  Island,  after  having  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Flannery  at  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont. 

Major  Archibald  Johnson,  U.  3.  A.,  has  left 
for  Camp  Funston,  Kansas,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  John  Landers  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Vincent  Whitney,  have  gone  to  Coronado  for  a 
visit   of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  in  Monterey  with 
the   former's  mother,   Mrs.   James  Murray. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  will  spend  tha 
winter  at  the  Hotel    St.   Francis. 

Mrs.  Beryl  Wheeler  has  left  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  remain  for  a  short  period  before 
sailing  fur  France. 

Mrs.     Robert    I.    Bentley    and    Miss    Katherine 


Bentley  left  yesterday  for  New  York,  where  the 
latter  will   resume  her  studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  opened  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  Miller  Grahame  in  Santa 
Barbara,   where   they  will   remain    for  a    fortnight. 

Mr-.  Joseph  Coleman,  Jr.,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  to  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  from  a  visit  in 
San  Francisco. 

Colonel  William  Bowen,  Mrs.  Bowen,  and  Miss 
Gwladys  Bowen  will  leave  next  week  for  Eugene, 
Oregon,  to  remain  indefinitely. 

Miss  Catherine  Judge  and  Miss  Mary  Wood- 
ward, who  have  been  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge  in  Burlingame,  left  Saturday  for 
their  homes  in  the  East.  Miss  Judge  has  gone 
to  Washington,  while  Miss  Woodward  has  re- 
turned to  her  summer   home  on   Long  Island. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  her  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Shreve,  arrived  Monday  from  New 
York  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  their  home  on 
Pacific   Avenue. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  has  returned  to  the  Clift 
Hotel,  after  a  visit  of  several  weeks  on  the 
peninsula. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Cheever 
Cowdin  left  Monday  for  the  East,  where  they  will 
pass  the  winter. 

Among  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb 
are  Mr.  F.  F.  Griffith,  Philippine  Islands;  Dr. 
Ketchum  and  Mrs.  Ketchum,  Palo  Alto;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel N.  M.  Green,  Mr.  A.  P.  Ward, 
New  York;  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  New  York;  Dr. 
H.  A.  Salzman,  Manila;  Mr.  W.  S.  Drew,  New 
York;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hays,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  G.  S.  Milliken,  Sacramento;  Mr.  C.  P. 
McGhee,    Los  Angeles. 


Aid  for  Belgium. 

Every  kind  of  garment,  for  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  is  urgently  requested  by  the  Pa- 
cific Division,  American  Red  Cross,  in  the 
drive  for  used  clothing  for  relief  in  Belgium. 
The  week  of  September  23d  to  30th  has  been 
set  aside  by  the  Red  Cross  for  the  assem- 
bling of  these  garments  by  the  168  chapters 
of  the  division. 

Since  these  clothes  will  be  subjected  to  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear,  only  garments  made  of 
strong  and  durable  materials  should  be  sent. 
Garments  need  not  be  in  perfect  condition. 
A  hundred  thousand  destitute  women  in  the 
occupied  regions  in  Belgium  are  eager  to  earn 
a  small  livelihood  by  repairing  gift  clothing 
and  making  new  garments  adapted  to  needs 
with   which    they   are    familiar. 

Among  the  garments  asked  for  by  the  Red 
Cross  are  the  following: 

Men's  Wear — Shirts  (preferably  of  light- 
colored  flannels),  undershirts,  underdrawers, 
trousers,  coats,  work  suits  (overalls),  suits 
(three-piece),  shoes,  overcoats,  jerseys, 
sweater-vests,  socks  (sizes  10^  and  11). 

Women's  Wear — Skirts,  drawers,  corset- 
slips,  petticoats,  blouses,  shirts,  suits  (two- 
piece),  overcoats,  pinafores,  shoes,  cloth  hats, 
knitted  caps,  stockings    (sizes  7  and  8j. 

Boys'  Wear — Shirts,  union  suits,  under- 
shirts, trousers,  coats,  suits,  shoes,  overcoats, 
jerseys,   socks   (sizes   1   to  9). 

Girls'  Wear — Dresses,  skirts,  overcoats, 
nightdresses,  drawers,  stockings  (sizes  1  to 
6 ) ,  undergarments,  petticoats,  suits  (two- 
piece),    blouses,    shoes. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Wear — Hooded  caps,  pina- 
fores, woolen  union  suits. 

Infants'  Wear — Swan-skin  swaddling  clothes, 
cradle  chemises,  bodices,  cradle  dresses,  sweat- 
ers, bonnets,  bibs,  neckerchiefs,  diapers,  shoes, 
baby  dresses,  hooded  cloaks,  jacket,  shawls, 
socks. 

Miscellaneous — Bedticks,  bedsheets,  pillow- 
cases, blankets,   mufflers. 


SCHEIDEMANN'S  GUILT. 


A  lew  days  ago  a  correspondent  suggested 
that  when  Germany  is  finally  crushed  certain 
individuals,  the  plotters  and  originators  of 
this  war,  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
the  outrage  and  murder  that  they  have  willed 
and  caused.  He  mentions  the  Kaiser,  the 
Crown  Prince,  some  prominent  generals,  and 
a  few  politicians.  Other  correspondents  took 
up  the  subject  and  added  Bernstorff  and  a  few 
more  politicians  to  the  list  of  culprits. 

How  is  it  that  your  correspondents  fail  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  blackest  of  all  the 
traitors  in  the  entire  sinister  clique;  the 
strongest  and  deadliest  arm  of  the  Kaiser, 
through  whose  machinations  Germany  is  able 
to  hold  out  so  long  against  a  world  of  ene- 
mies ?  (asks  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times).  I  refer  to  Philip  Scheidemann. 
Surely  he  above  all  others  deserves  a  promi- 
nent place  on  the  "list  of  honor." 

Two  auxiliary  weapons  has  Germany  em- 
ployed for  the  attainment  of  her  diabolical 
aims — bribery  and  socialism.  The  first  was 
too  crude  for  enlightened  nations,  so  she  em- 
ployed it  with  complete  success  in  the  Czar's 
Russia  (any  one  who  has  lived  in  Petrograd 
can  testify  to  that).  But  the  second  one  she 
employed  very  cautiously  and  very  deftly  in 
all  European  countries,  in  America,  and  in 
"free"  Russia.  She  had  to  create  the  impres- 
sion that  the  German  Socialists  were  pacifists, 
internationalists,  anti-Kaiserites ;  and  never, 
never  would  they  permit  the  Junkers  to  un- 
sheathe the  sword.  It  was  necessary  to  fo- 
ment— outside  of  Germany — a  strong  anti-war 
sentiment  by  preaching  universal  brotherhood 
and  exposing  the  wickedness  and  uselessness 
of  wars.  And  who  could  do  this  work  better 
than  a  respectable  German  Socialist?  Of 
course  Scheidemann  was  selected — a  well- 
known  educated  leader  of  the  German  So- 
cialists. 

It  was  Scheidemann  who  for  years  was 
preaching  resistance  to  Junkerism  in  all  lands, 
and  while  his  country  was  secretly  and  fever- 
ishly preparing  for  war  to  the  last  button  he 
was  lulling  his  foreign  comrades  to  sleep  by 
asserting  that  Germany  would  never  dare  to 
declare  war,  that  the  first  rattle  of  the  sword 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  nation-wide  strike 
in  industrial  Germany,  that  the  Socialist  party 
was  so  strong  and  so  well  drilled  that  the 
Kaiser  would  not  even  dream  of  antagonizing 
it,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every  Socialist 
and  every  radical  to  hinder  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  warlike  preparations  in  their  re- 
spective countries.  How  well  he  succeeded  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  not  a  single  country, 
not  even  France,  was  fully  prepared  for  war. 
How  great  his  influence  was  over  the  Ameri- 
can Socialists  is  clearly  indicated  by  their 
infamous  St.  Louis  manifesto,  in  which  our 
entrance  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  is  branded  as  "the  greatest  crime  in 
history."  Even  now  they  are  "unalterably  op- 
posed to  it" — vide  Berger's  promise  "to  get 
the  boys  out  of  the  trenches,"  if  elected. 

But  Scheidemann's  activity  was  not  termi- 
nated by  these  trifles.  There  was  more  impor- 
tant work  ahead.  Free  Russia  was  looming 
large  on  the  horizon  as  a  Socialist  state. 
Who  knows,  they  might  perchance  succeed — 
a    condition    more   dangerous    to    the   Kaiser's 


Examination  of  trustworthy  records  has 
convinced  scientists  that  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  climate  of  North- 
ern Europe  in  1800  years. 
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welfare  than  a  western  disaster.  "Go  forth, 
Scheidemann,  unlooose  your  oratorical  bolts, 
employ  all  the  cunning  you  have  proved  your- 
self to  be  such  a  master  of,  and  thwart  their 
designs !"  And  again  Scheidemann  obeyed. 
He  was  overcome  with  joy,  he  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  "first  Socialist  republic." 
Most  effusively  did  he  embrace  Comrades 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  He  would  go  back  to 
Germany  and  foment  a  series  of  industrial 
strikes ;  openly  and  covertly  he  and  his  ad- 
herents would  preach  to  the  soldiers  the 
crime  of  lighting  their  own  comrades;  rather 
should  they  join  hands  with  the  Russians  and 
make  common  cause.  "Now,  comrades,  do  the 
same  in  your  country.  Disband  your  armies 
and  send  them  home  to  do  useful  work,  while 
I  and  my  trusties  are  exerting  ourselves  to 
the  same  end."  And  the  Russian  armies  were 
disbanded  and  sent  home. 

And  Scheidemann?  Well,  he  did  inaugu- 
rate a  few  strikes — no  doubt  with  the  O.  K.  of 
his  master.  But  somehow  he  did  not  succeed 
in  "getting  the  boys  out  of  the  trenches."  In- 
stead, these  "boys"  swooped  down  upon 
Russia,  now  that  she  was  utterly  defenseless, 
letting  loose  upon  her  their  unbridled  Scheck- 
lichkeit.  Of  course  Scheidemann  cursed  and 
swore  at  the  perfidy  of  the  Junkers,  and  with 
a  frothy  mouth  he  administered  severe  flagel- 
lations to  the  imperial  German  government. 
It  was  so  effective ! 

These  are  the  achievements  of  Philip 
Scheidemann.  Will  any  one  dispute  his  right- 
ful claim  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Kaiser — to  the  blank  wall  ? 


Red  Cross  Shop  No  1. 

Mrs.  John  Metcalf  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Williams 
are  the  moving  spirits  in  the  establishment  of 
Red  Cross  Shop  No.  1,  now  ready  for  busi- 
ness at  332  Stockton  Street.  This  is  the  only 
activity  of  the  kind  in  San  Francisco  directly 
authorized  by  the  Red  Cross,  although  other 
shops  are  about  to  be  opened  at  North  Beach 
and  in  the  Western  Addition. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  make  an 
effort  to  sustain  an  institution  of  so  practical 
and  beneficent  a  kind.  Every  home  in  the 
city  can  furnish  something  in  the  way  of  un- 
wanted ornaments,  bric-a-brac,  old  clothes, 
shoes,  or  hats  that  can  be  renovated  and  dis- 
posed of  in  the  most  business-like  way.  There 
must  be  innumerable  persons  who  are  already 
doing  their  utmost  financially  and  who  should 
welcome  such  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
substantially  and  in  so  real  a  way. 
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or 

Consomme  Chiffonase. 

Small  Sole  Saute,  Culbert  Sauce. 
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or 
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"The  groom  was  attired  in  the  conventional 
black."  "What's  the  matter  with  you?  You 
mean   khaki." — Kansas   City  Journal. 

"What  are  your  views  on  this  appropriation 
we  have  been  discussing?"  "I've  contributed 
enough  of  the  conversation,"  said  Senator 
Sorghum.    "I  want  to  get  it  up  to  the  parties 
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who  will  contribute  the  money." — Washington 
Star. 

Tommy  (who  has  been  wounded  for  the 
fourth  time) — I  know  what  it  means,  mate; 
them  Huns  don't  want  me  in  this  war. — Lon- 
don Opinion. 

"Do  you  believe  in  evolution  ?"  "Can't  help 
believing,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  "after 
seeing  how  many  varieties  of  politicians  a 
bull  moose  can  develop." — Washington  Star. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  so  much  gun 
play  in  Crimson  Gulch  since  prohibition 
struck."  "No,"  answered  Broncho  Bob.  "The 
boys  shoot  straighter,  hut  not  so  often." — 
Washington   Star. 

New  Boarder — One  thing  I'll  say  for  these 
ec<T5 — there's  nothing  bold  or  impudent  about 
them.  Landlady — Bold  or  impudent!  I  don't 
understand.  Boarder — Why,  not  a  bit  too 
fresh,  you  know. — Dallas  News. 

"You  know  there  are  spots  on  the  sun,"  he 
remarked  as  they  lounged  on  the  beach. 
"Well/'  replied  the  summer  girl,  "I'm  glad 
the  old  thing  has  a  few  freckles  himself  and 
can  see  how  he  likes  it" — Boston   Trcnscriit. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  pompous  individual, 
"I  did  not  always  have  this  carriage.  When 
I  first  started  in  life  I  had  to  walk."  "You 
were  lucky,"  chuckled  the  youth.  ""When  I 
first  started  in  life  I  couldn't  walk." — Chicago 
News. 

"Why  did  you  put  the  Crown  Prince  in 
charge  of  the  army  ?"  asked  one  Prussian 
general.  "He  couldn't  lead  any  fighting." 
"We  didn't  expect  him  to,"  replied  another. 
"We  wanted  him  to  lead  the  running." — 
Washington  Star. 

Professor — I  went  to  the  railroad  office  to- 
day and  got  that  umbrella  I  left  on  the  train 
last  week.  His  Wife — That's  good.  Where 
is  it  now?  Professor — Eh?  By  Jove,  I — 
really,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  I  left  it  on  the 
train. — Boston    Transcript. 

Little  Memphy  (endeavoring  to  entertain 
Sister  Kate's  beau) — When  Sister  Kate  mar- 
ries you  will  she  become  a  widow?  Kate's 
Beau — A  widow?  Ye  Gods!  What  put  such 
nonsense  in  your  little  head  ?  Little  Memphy 
— Hearing  mother  tell  sister  that  you  are  a 
dead  one. — Judge. 

Ned — That  was  a  hard  blow  to  literature 
yesterday.  Ted — What  was  that?  Ned — 
Why,  lightning  struck  a  house,  setting  fire  to 
a    magazine    in    the    cellar,    which    exploded, 
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shattering  the  first  and  second  stories,  and 
killing  two  authors  who  were  at  work  on  the 
third  story. — Bohemian. 

Friend — What  are  you  so  glum  about  ? 
Mr.  Oldfellow  (who  has  just  married  a  young 
wife) — I  didn't  quite  like  my  bride's  behavior 
at  the  banquet  last  night.  Friend — 1  didn't 
notice  anything  unusual.  Mr.  Oldfellow — 
Well,  she  drank  heartily  to  the  toast  that  my 
fortune  would  never  grow  less,  but  she  passed 
up  entirely  the  toast  to  my  health. — Town 
Topics. 

The  young  detective  was  enthusiastic  but 
inexperienced.  Rushing  into  his  chief's  office 
in   great   excitement  he   cried :      "I've   found 


the  assassin !  I've  got  him  cornered  so  that 
he  can't  escape !"  The  chief  regarded  him 
with  withering  scorn.  "Allow  me,"  he  said, 
"to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
present  we  are  looking,  not  for  the  assassin, 
but    for  clues." — Judge. 

First  Postal  Clerk — Here's  a  bag  of  letters 
from  families  to  boys  at  the  front,  and  it's 
been  here  some  time,  too.  Second  Postal 
Clerk — And  here  are  ten  bags  of  franked  cam- 
paign literature  from  congressmen.  First 
Postal  Clerk — We  can't  send  them  both. 
There  isn't  room.  Second  Postal  Clerk — Let's 
take  a  chance  and  send  the  boys  their  per- 
sonal letters.  First  Postal  Clerk — We'll  do 
it  if  it  costs  me  my  job. — Life. 
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The  Dental  Law. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  lower  the  standards  of 
dentistry  now  in  force  in  California.  It  ought  not  to 
succeed.  No  dentist  should  be  allowed  to  practice  in  the 
state  until  he  has  given  guarantees  by  the  ordinary 
methods  of  examination  that  he  is  competent  for  duties 
upon  which  so  much  of  health  and  happiness  depend. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  practice  in  some 
other  state  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  There  are 
states  that  are  extraordinarily  lax  in  such  matters,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  lax  too.  If  dentists 
coming  to  California  have  a  competent  knowledge  of 
their  profession  they  can  easily  pass  the  requisite  exam- 
ination. If  they  have  not  a  competent  knowledge  they 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  practice.  None  but  the  in- 
efficient can  suffer  from  the  rigid  maintenance  of  the 
present  standards.  To  relax  those  standards  means 
that  we  may  all  suffer. 

The  agitation  for  a  change  presumably  comes  from 
some  few  practitioners  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  kind  who 
find  that  they  are  unable  to  secure  assistants  who  will 
work  for  the  meagre  pay  that  they  offer.  Men  who 
can  pass  the  California  examination  are  usually  in 
practice  for  themselves  and  they  do  not  devolve  their 
responsibility  upon  assistants.    But  the  proposal  should 


carry  its  own  condemnation  with  it.  This  is  not  a 
time  to  lower  standards,  but  to  raise  them,  and  when 
it  comes  to  matters  so  intimately  associated  with  health 
as  dentistry  there  are  no  standards  that  can  be  too 
high.     By  all  means  let  us  leave  the  law  where  it  is. 


The  Democratic  Nomination. 

The  Supreme  Court,  acting  with  a  commendable 
speed,  has  decided  that  neither  Mayor  Roiph  nor  Mr. 
Heney  are  entitled  to  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  governorship. 

Mayor  Rolph  is  disqualified  on  the  plain  terms  of 
the  law  which  bars  a  candidate  from  receiving  a  nomi- 
nation of  a  party  not  his  own  in  the  event  of  his  failure 
to  secure  the  nomination  of  the  party  with  which  he  is 
affiliated.  Mayor  Rolph  is  not  the  nominee  of  his  own 
party,  the  Republican,  and  therefore  he  can  not  become 
the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  law  is  quite 
unambiguous  on  this  point.  It  is  clear  and  specific,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  finds  nothing  about  it  that  is  un- 
constitutional. Nor  is  there  any  injustice  to  Democrats 
who  voted  for  Mayor  Rolph.  They  did  it  with  their 
eyes  open,  and  with  the  law  in  front  of  them.  They 
knew  that  their  votes  would  be  wasted  if  Mayor  Rolph 
should  fail  to  secure  the  Republican  nomination.  At 
least  it  must  be  assumed  that  they  knew  it. 

Mr.  Heney  has  no  better  luck  than  Mayor  Rolph,  and 
his  discomfiture  also  must  be  attributed  to  the  plain 
wording  and  intent  of  the  law.  Mr.  Heney's  claim  was 
a  dual  one.  He  maintained  that  he  was  entitled  to  the 
nomination  from  which  Mayor  Rolph  was  debarred, 
and  that  he  had  a  sort  of  reversionary  right  to  it  on  the 
ground  that  his  name  stood  second  on  the  list.  But  here 
again  the  Supreme  Court  points  to  a  law  about  which 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  The  law.  says 
that  the  nomination  must  go  to  the  person  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes.  Now  Mr.  Heney  did  not  re- 
ceive the  highest  number  of  votes.  Mayor  Rolph  re- 
ceived the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  the  disquali- 
fication of  Mayor  Rolph  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case  so  far  as  Mr.  Heney  is  concerned.  The  court  can 
not  assume  that  any  single  vote  given  to  Mayor  Rolph 
would  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Heney  if  Mayor  Rolph 
had  not  been  running.  It  can  not  assume  that  any  of 
those  who  voted  for  Mayor  Rolph  would  now  vote  for 
Mr.  Heney  if  they  had  the  opportunity.  It  can  not 
transfer  votes  from  one  candidate  to  another.  Mr. 
Heney  did  not  receive  the  highest  number  of  votes  and 
therefore  he  can  not  be  considered  the  nominee.  He 
has  no  reversionary  rights  to  the  votes  that  were  wasted 
on  Mayor  Rolph. 

Mr.  Heney's  second  line  of  attack  was  based  on  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  chosen  by  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee.  But  here  again  the  law  is  dead 
against  him.  The  central  committee  has  no  power  to 
fill  a  vacancy  unless  such  vacancy  is  caused  by  the 
death  of  a  candidate  between  the  time  of  the  primary 
and  the  time  of  the  election.  The  committee  has  no 
power  to  fill  a  vacancy  that  is  caused  by  a  legal  dis- 
qualification. It  was  the  intention  of  the  law  that  all 
nominations  should  be  made  at  the  primary,  and  there 
was  to  be  no  exception  except  in  the  case  of  death  after 
the  primary.  A  nomination  by  the  central  committee 
except  in  the  case  of  death  would  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  law.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  meaning  of  the  law  can  hardly  b«  said  to  have 
been  seriously  challenged.  It  was  its  constitutional 
aspect  that  had  to  be  determined,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  can  find  nothing  unconstitutional  about  it.  J\o 
one  has  been  deprived  of  a  fundamental  right,  nor  has 
there  been  any  miscarriage  of  the  legislative  intention. 

The  field  being  thus  vacated,  Mr.  Theodore  Bell  has 
announced  his  intention  to  run  as  an  independent  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  and  at  the  moment  of  writing  he  is 
busy  collecting  the  necessary  signatures  to  his  petition. 


No  douht  he  will  succeed  so  far  as  the  signatures  are 
concerned,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  prove  a 
very  formidable  opponent  to  Governor  Stephens.  It 
looks  now  as  though  the  governor  would  retain  his 
place  and  the  Argonaut  believes  that  this  will  be  the 
best  possible  outcome  of  the  existing  situation. 


The  Mind  of  the  Professor. 

Once  more  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  professorial  intelligence?  Why  do  we  find  it 
so  often  enlisted  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  German- 
ism? We  have  been  assured  so  often  that  education  is 
the  panacea  for  all  human  ills  that  we  are  reluctant  to 
reverse  a  conviction  that  has  become  for  us  a  sort  of 
ark  of  the  covenant,  but  it  is  certainly  being  strained. 
It  was  disquieting  enough  to  find  an  array  of  scholastic 
and  philanthropic  eminences  so  quickly  taking  the 
field  for  the  murderous  agencies  recently  convicted  at 
Chicago,  agencies  that  were  as  strictly  German  as  a 
Krupp  gun.  Now  we  find  the  professor  once  more  at 
work  nearer  home,  and  in  a  more  insidious  way. 

The  Seattle  public  schools  have  been  revising  their 
history  books,  discarding  the  old  and  selecting  new. 
The  state  text-book  commission,  that  seems  itself  to 
need  a  little  schooling,  has  finally  approved  a  volume 
of  modern  history  written  by  Professor  James  Harvey 
Robinson  and  Professor  Charles  A.  Beard.  Both  these 
dignitaries  were  attached  to  Columbia  University,  but 
Professor  Beard  recently  resigned,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  done  so  with  a  discreet  rapidity.  Why  Professor 
Beard  should  be  chosen  to  write  a  history  for  American 
children  is  a  question  of  some  obscurity,  but  such  seems 
to  be  the  fact.  We  should  have  supposed  that  Professor 
Beard  would  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  America  to  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  task. 

But  it  now  seems  that  this  precious  history  book  is 
saturated  with  Germanism,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  im- 
primatur of  the  commission.  It  positively  reeks  with 
Germanism.  It  might  have  been  written  in  Essen. 
Speaking  of  Germany's  earlier  peace  propaganda,  we 
are  told  that — 

Whoever  might  have  been  responsible  for  beginning  the  war, 
Germany  bas  been  the  first  to  propose  to  end  it.  The  Kaiser 
could  say  exultantly  that  the  Allies  had  at  last  cast  off  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy  and  plainly  revealed  their  "lust  of  con- 
quest." The  refusal  of  their  adversaries  to  consider  peace 
also  furnished  an  excuse  for  resort  to  the  unrestricted  and 
brutal  submarine  warfare  which  Germany  was  contemplating. 
She  argued  that  if  her  enemies  really  proposed  to  "crush" 
Germany,  no  means  of  self-defense  on  her  part  could  be  too 
ruthless. 

We  have  then  a  disquisition  on  Germany's  reasons 
for  making  war,  a  lengthy  disquisition,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's war  speech  to  Congress  is  confined  to  ju'st  three 
lines.  Passing  on  to  the  Lusitania  crime,  we  find  the 
following  apology,  for  that  is  exactly  what  it  is : 

The  Germans  hailed  this  a  heroic  deed.  They  claimed  that 
the  vessel  was  laden  with  munitions  and  that  the  Americans 
had  no  business  to  be  on  it,  since  a  notice  in  New  York 
papers  had  warned  them  against  traveling  on  the  fated  boat 
In  short,  they  argued  that  no  measure  was  too  cruel  when 
dealing  with  so  unscrupulous  a  foe  as  England,  bent  as  she 
was    on    starving    the   whole    German   people. 

Other  examples  of  a  rampant  Germanism  are  too 
numerous  to  quote,  but  we  may  note  that  the  Czar  and 
his  advisers  "plunged  Russia  into  the  great  conflict," 
and  here  we  have,  not  a  difference  of  political  opinion, 
but  a  willful  lie.  The  Allies,  we  are  told,  decided  that 
"Poland  was  to  be  united  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Czar" — another  lie.  And  in  regard  to  Lloyd-George's 
declarations  of  terms  we  are  assured  that  "in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  achievements  of  the  Central  Powers 
and  Germany's  claim  to  have  been  acting  from  the  first 
in  sheer  self-defense,  those  conditions  were  naturally 
condemned  by  the  Teutonic  allies  as  intolerable  and 
ludicrous." 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?    We 
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regard  it  as  an  isolated  case  of  mental  aberration,  be- 
cause tbere  are  so  many  others.  Why  does  the  pro- 
fessorial mind  show  so  strong  a  tendency  to  descend 
into  hell,  so  marked  an  appetite  for  garbage?  What  is 
there  about  the  higher  education,  to  which  we  have 
rather  pathetically  pinned  our  faith,  that  disposes  it 
toward  social  and  political  villainies?  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Beard-Robinson  crew  is  not  a  very  nu- 
merous one  and  that  it  is  unrepresentative.  We  are  not 
so  sure  about  that,  while  doing  willing  homage  to  the 
many  good  men  and  true  whose  pens  and  voices  have 
been  busy  on  the  side  of  rectitude.  We  may  be  certain 
that  for  every  cloven  hoof  that  is  detected  there  are 
many  others  that  remain  undetected,  and  this  particular 
history  book  that  was  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Seattle  would  have  been  undetected  but  for  the 
energies  of  a  citizens'  committee  after  the  book  had 
been  approved  by  a  state  commission.  We  should 
like  to  know  something  about  that  state  commission 
and  the  luminaries  that  compose  it  and  who  are  now  to 
"give  a  more  careful  reading"  to  a  work  that  stands 
self-condemned  and  that  must  surely  stink.  And  so  we 
may  ask  ourselves  once  more  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  professorial  mind  and  what  can  be  done  to  abash 
its  anarchist  and  German  exuberances. 


Qui  Facit  Per  Alium. 

From  the  broad  standpoint  of  journalistic  ethics  it 
does  not  matter  whether  Mr.  Brisbane  bought  the 
Washington  Times  in  order  to  help  the  brewers  or  to 
help  the  Germans.  The  fact  remains  that  he  bought  it 
for  an  unavowed  and  secret  purpose  and  under  false 
pretenses.  He  was  well  aware  that  if  the  source  of  the 
purchase  price  had  been  known  his  newspaper  would 
have  been  forthwith  damned,  and  that  no  decent  person 
would  have  touched  it  with  a  manure  fork.  Tacitly 
professing  a  journalistic  independence,  he  was  none  the 
less  pledged  and  obligated  to  a  secret  service.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  name  his  offense.  We  can  all  do  this 
for  ourselves,  and  in  a  plain  and  simple  vernacular. 

The  situation  was  practically  revealed  by  Mr.  A. 
Mitchell  Palmer,  custodian  of  alien  enemy  property 
and  incidentally  Democratic  national  committeeman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Speaking  before  the  State  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  Mr.  Palmer  said: 

Let  me  say  to  you,  as  an  illustration  of  the  lengths  to  which 
these  interests  will  go,  that  the  facts  will  soon  appear  which 
will  conclusively  show  that  twelve  or  fifteen  German  brewers 
of  America,  in  association  with  the  United  States  Brewers' 
Association,  furnished  the  money,  amounting  to  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  to  buy  a  great  newspaper  in  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  nation,  and  its  publisher,  without  disclosing 
whose  money  had  bought  that  organ  of  public  opinion,  in 
the  very  capital  of  the  natiou,  in  the  shadow  of  the  capitol 
itself,  has  been  fighting  the  battle  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

No  evasion  was  possible  after  the  publication  of  that 
statement.  It  pointed  to  the  Washington  Times  and  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  and  at  once  we  were  furnished 
with  a  list  of  the  German  brewers  and  with  other  de- 
tails of  the  transaction,  although  perhaps  not  with  all 
of  them.  At  the  present  moment  the  matter  is  under 
investigation  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  it  may 
be  that  the  net,  when  it  is  drawn  ashore,  will  be 
found  to  contain  quite  an  assortment  of  fish. 

The  men  who  supplied  the  money  are  Germans  and 
they  are  also  brewers — an  ill  combination.  Whether 
they  acted  as  Germans,  or  as  brewers,  or  both,  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  they  were  acting  as  Germans,  they  were 
knaves;  if  they  were  acting  as  brewers,  they  were 
idiots.  Choosing  the  lesser  of  the  two  counts,  the 
brewers  say  that  they  were  acting  in  the  interests  of 
their  trade  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  national  prohibition. 
In  that  case  they  may  now  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
they  have  raised  that  tide  and  made  it  irresistible.  Any 
one  but  a  brewer  could  have  foreseen  that.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  crass  stupidity  that  has  always. marked  the 
alcohol  trade,  that  led  them  to  support  the  grog  shop, 
that  blinded  them  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  from 
first  to  last  has  been  their  ruin.  They  might  have 
known  that  the  transaction  could  not  conceivably  be 
kept  secret  and  that  it  would  provoke  an  inevitable  re- 
sentment. How  far  it  was  responsible  for  the  dry  vote 
of  the  House  on  Monday  is  conjectural,  but  Congress 
would  be  something  more  than  human  if  it  had  shown 
itself  ^different  to  an  action  so  impudent  and  one 
fathered  under  its  own  walls. 

Mr  Brisbane  says  that  he  is  not  pro-German  and 
ie  has  never  said  or  written  a  word  in  support  of 

;rt,<*ny.     That  may  be  so.     But  how  much  pro-Ger- 


man writing  has  Mr.  Brisbane  instigated,  inspired,  or 
permitted?  For  how  much  has  he  been  responsible? 
There  is  an  old  and  wholesome  axiom,  Qui  facit  per 
alium  facit  per  se.  And  we  may  also  ask  how  many 
articles  in  favor  of  prohibition  has  Mr.  Brisbane  writ- 
ten, or  caused  to  be  written,  or  approved  of,  or  passed, 
when  written?  Has  he  any  opinions  or  convictions 
on  any  subject  under  the  sun? 

The  war  will  do  something  very  much  more  than 
sweep  away  Germanism.  There  are  many  other  things 
that  will  disappear  before  the  besom  of  popular  indig- 
nation. The  old  order  passes,  in  very  truth,  and  gives 
way  to  a  new.  And  perhaps  among  our  social  evils 
there  is  none  more  sinister,  because  there  is  none  more 
subtle,  than  the  newspaper  that  professes  to  be  inde- 
pendent, but  that  is  actually  guided  by  forces  that  the 
public  is  not  allowed  to  see  or  to  know. 


The  War  Today. 

Without  venturing  upon  the  domain  of  conjecture  it 
is  evident  that  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  been  hard 
hit  bv  recent  activities  in  the  eastern  field.  We  are  not 
actually  at  war  either  with  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  evident  that  any  diversion  that  can  be 
created  in  the  Balkans  or  in  Asia  Minor  must  have  its 
decided  effect  upon  western  battles,  where  our  own 
forces  are  involved.  Xor  can  we  remain  in  any  way 
indifferent  to  events  that  affect  the  German  morale 
and  the  German  disposition  to  continue  a  struggle  that 
means  so  much  to  American  lives  and  fortunes. 

The  sudden  blazing  up  of  activities  in  the  east  is. 
of  course,  due  to  the. initiative  of  General  Foch  and  to 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  single  command  that  is 
able  to  look  upon  the  war  as  a  unit  and  to  dispose  of 
all  its  parts  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole.  The  eastern 
front  has  now  become  something  more  than  a  name. 
Four  or  five  armies  are  fighting  in  Siberia,  the  army 
at  Saloniki  is  once  more  in  the  thick  of  the  fray,  and 
General  Allenby's  victory  in  Palestine  has  not  only 
completed  the  liberation  of  the  Hoiy  Land,  but  it  has 
inflicted  so  heavy  a  blow  upon  Turkey  that  we  need 
hardly  regard  that  country  as  a  continuing  factor  in  the 
war. 

But  the  victory  over  the  Bulgarians  is  perhaps  the 
most  important.  The  Saloniki  army  and  the  army  in 
Palestine  had  been  depleted  in  order  to  provide  rein- 
forcements for  the  western  front,  but  none  the  less  they 
were  strong  enough  to  win  two  notable  victories,  a  fact 
that  speaks  much  for  the  demoralization  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  Bulgarian  army  is  now  split  in  two  and  in 
grave  danger  of  disaster.  The  Italian  army  is  fighting 
vigorously  in  Albania  and  is  practically  a  continuation 
of  the  Serbian  and  Allied  lines  around  Monastir.  The 
Balkans  are  once  more  taking  the  place  that  belongs  to 
them  as  the  real  gage  of  the  war,  and  Germany  must 
view  with  consternation  such  a  dissolution  of  her  con- 
quests, so  complete  a  frustration  of  her  principal  am- 
bitions. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
are  on  the  eve  of  surrender.  Their  experience  of  Ger- 
manism has  been  of  the  bitterest  kind,  and  it  is  not  a 
little  significant  that  Germany  should  be  so  markedly 
incapable  of  making  new  friends  and  of  keeping  old 
ones.  Both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  made  ostensible 
gains  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  they  are  quarreling 
fiercely  over  their  booty.  The)-  know  well  that  if  they 
continue  in  the  war  there  is  not  the  faintest  chance  that 
they  can  retain  any  of  it,  whereas  if  they  make  a  timely 
peace  the  ultimate  settlement  may  not  be  so  entirely 
unfavorable.  They  are  probably  already  too  late  to 
earn  the  slightest  consideration,  but  their  only  hope  is 
in  an  eleventh-hour  repentance.  The  election  of  an 
anti-war  premier  in  Bulgaria  and  the  prolonged  absence 
of  the  king  from  his  country  are  straws  that  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing,  and  at  any  moment  we 
may  receive  news  from  Bulgaria  that  another  great 
link  in  the  Mittel  Europa  chain  has  been  lopped  off  and 
the  German  vision  of  an  Asiatic  empire  has  receded 
below  the  horizon. 

Even  to  the  most  unskilled  of  observers  it  is  evident 
that  the  situation  everywhere  is  one  of  extraordinary 
promise.  The  western  armies  as  well  as  the  eastern 
are  showing  a  power,  a  resolution,  and  an  energy  that 
constitute  the  happiest  of  auguries.  Conversely  we  have 
a  waning  of  the  German  morale,  and  this  is  abundantly 
evidenced  by  the  speeches  of  German  statesmen,  by  the 
tone  of  the  German  press,  and  by  the  apparent  willing- 
ness with  which  German  soldiers  are  surrendering. 


American  soldiers  have  acquitted  themselves  mag- 
nificently. The  capture  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  was  a 
notable  feat  of  arms  and  we  ought  not  to  disparage  it 
bv  the  unfounded  assumption  that  it  is  preparatory  to 
an  immediate  attack  upon  Metz.  There  may  be  other 
objectives  much  more  important  than  Metz  and  much 
less  costly.  The  capture  of  St.  Mihiel  was  itself  an 
objective  of  no  mean  importance,  the  removal  of  a 
grave  menace  to  whatever  future  operations  may  be  in 
contemplation.  For  these  at  least  we  can  wait  in  the 
full  assurance  that  the  situation  has  never  been  so 
promising  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 


A  Word  from  the  Clergy. 

When  the  average  man  changes  bis  job  he  is  usually 
allowed  to  do  so  without  comment.  The  public  shows 
no  particular  interest  in  a  matter  that  is  entirely  per- 
sonal, nor  do  the  newspapers  send  forth  their  inter- 
viewers in  search  of  a  story. 

But  when  a  clergyman  changes  his  job  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  matter  of  public  import.  Eager  reporters 
camp  on  his  trail  and  question  him  as  to  his  motives, 
although  his  motives  are  usually  the  motives  of  the  rest 
of  us  when  we  steps  from  one  occupation  to  another — 
better  pay.  And  because  an  unusual  motive  is  ex- 
pected, it  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  duly  provided. 
The  clergyman  rarely  admits  that  the  pay  sheet  is  at 
all  a  matter  of  moment.  Almost  invariably  he  is 
actuated  by  considerations  in  which  filthy  lucre  has  no 
part. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Peace  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Peace  is  now  a  "bolter-up" 
in  an  Oakland  shipyard.  He  preaches  on  Sunday  and 
returns  to  work  on  Monday,  and  at  a  first  glance  we 
are  disposed  to  commend  Mr.  Peace  for  thus  cannily 
taking  advantage  of  a  rate  of  pay  that  is  far  in  excess 
of  the  usual  ministerial  stipend. 

But  when  Mr.  Peace  is  asked  to  explain  his  move- 
ments to  a  palpitating  world  he  does  not  point  to  the 
paysheet  as  normal  humanity  would  have  done.  Not 
at  all.  He  launches  forth  into  a  denunciation  of  au- 
tocracy and  the  necessity  to  "strike  a  body  blow  at  this 
enemy  to  Liberty."  No  one  will  question  Mr.  Peace's 
sincerity.  We  all  feel  the  same  way  more  or  less. 
But  if  Mr.  Peace's  neighbor  at  the  bench  had  been 
asked  the  same  question,  if  he  had  been  asked  why  he 
had  given  up  his  job  as  a  clerk  or  a  salesman,  he  would 
not  have  made  the  same  reply.  Indeed  no  one  would 
take  the  trouble  to  ask.  Already  we  know  the  answer. 
He  gave  up  the  old  job  because  the  new  one  paid  him 
better.  And  clergymen  are  not  radically  different  from 
other  men. 

But  Mr.  Peace  is  not  satisfied  with  a  hatred  of 
autocracy.  It  seems  that  he  was  actuated  also  by  a 
passion  for  social  reform.  We  are  suffering,  he  says, 
from  "economic  oppression,"  a  curious  assertion  from 
one  who  is  working  in  a  shipyard  and  in  view  of  the 
rates  of  pay  now  prevailing  in  shipyards.  There  is 
something  wrong,  says  Mr.  Peace — still  laboring  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  explaining  his  change  of  job 
— when  a  man  who  is  willing  to  till  the  soil  can  not  get 
a  foot  of  land  while  millions  of  acres  lie  idle.  There 
would  be  something  wrong  if  this  were  true,  but  it 
happens  to  be  untrue.  But  Mr.  Peace  has  something 
more  to  say — still  under  the  aforesaid  misconception. 
There  is  something  wrong,  he  tells  us,  "when  the 
creators  of  wealth  are  homeless,  when  the  makers  of 
vehicles  go  afoot,  when  the  builders  of  houses  have  to 
pay  rent,  when  the  money  of  the  nation  is  in  the 
pockets  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  people."  This,  too, 
would  be  a  grave  situation  if  it  existed  outside  of  Mr. 
Peace's  imagination,  unduly  inflamed  by  unaccustomed 
wealth.  The  creators  of  wealth  are  not  homeless.  Far 
from  it.  The  makers  of  vehicles  do  not  go  afoot. 
They  ride  in  the  vehicles.  It  is  true  that  the  builders 
of  houses  have  to  pay  rent  like  the  rest  of  us,  just  as 
a  baker  has  to  buy  bread  and  a'doctor  medicine.  And 
the  money  of  the  nation  is  not  in  the  pockets  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  people.  A  large  and  increasing  part  of  it 
is  in  the  pockets  of  shipyard  workers.  Mr.  Peace 
ought  to  know  that. 

But  we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  why  Mr.  Peace 
changed  his  job,  or  rather  as  to  why  he  has  taken  on 
a  new  one  in  addition  to  the  old  one.  We  do  not  at 
all  question  his  sincerity,  but  we  think  he  may  inad- 
vertently have  made  some  mental  reservations.  For 
example,  in  a  final  peroration  he  says,  "I  wanted  to 
get  a  close-up  of  the  laboring  classes.     I   wanted  to 
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know  why  our  churches  are  so  little  attended."  We 
need  heaven,  says  Mr.  Peace,  but  it  must  be  a  heaven 
on  earth  "where  the  workmen  as  well  as  the  capitalists 
have  a  chance  to  sit  on  a  golden  throne."  But  was  that 
the  whole  reason  for  the  change  of  job?     Was  it? 

We  can  tell  Mr.  Peace  why  the  churches  are  so  ill- 
attended,  although  there  are  many  that  are  well  at- 
tended. It  is  because  the  occupant  of  the  pulpit  has 
nothing  to  say  that  is  worth  saying  or  worth  hearing, 
because  he  has  no  spirituality,  because  when  he  is 
asked  for  bread  he  gives  a  stone.  We  do  not  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Peace's  church,  but  we  may  at  least 
note  that  its  duties  are  so  little  exacting  that  its  minis- 
ter can  absent  himself  during  the  whole  of  the  week 
in  order  to  work  as  a  bolter-up.  But  if  Mr.  Peace's 
congregation  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  wished  we 
would  suggest  a  line  in  sermons  that  do  not  inculcate 
class  antagonisms  and  that  have  some  other  ideal  than 
the  sitting  upon  golden  thrones.  And  so  we  may  once 
more  ask  regretfully  why  Mr.  Peace  changed  his  job. 


Land  for  Soldiers. 
Secretary  Lane  has  presented  to  the  President  and 
to  Congress  a  plan  for  a  preliminary  study  of  the  un- 
used lands  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming 
these  lands  and  providing  homes  for  returned  soldiers. 
There  are  some  80,000,000  acres  of  cut-over  or  logged- 
oil  land  available  for  such  a  purpose  and  there  ought 
to  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  ways  and  means  for 
the  preliminary  study  suggested  by  Secretary  Lane.  If 
there  is  any  land  that  can  be  made  available  for  culti- 
vation it  ought  to  be  brought  under  control.  It  is 
needed  for  national  purposes,  and  this  quite  irrespective 
of  its  allotment  to  any  particular  class  of  men.  The 
old  fat  years  of  prodigal  waste  are  gone  and  the  lean 
years  are  upon  us,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to 
face  that  fact.  The  world  can  not  devour  itself  as  it 
has  been  doing  during  the  last  four  years  without  in- 
voking a  spectre  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  exorcise. 
There  will  be  no  excuse  for  idle  lands. 

But  whether  the  soldiers  in  any  large  number  will 
occupy  that  land  is  another  matter.     We  may  suspect 

|  that  they  will  not  come  back  with  a  yearning  for  the 
pastoral  life  or  for  the  placid  seclusions  offered  by  these 

■  reclaimed  lands.  It  would  be  very  nice  if  they  would, 
but  such  has  not  usually  been  the  military  way.  Nearly 
all  of  them  were  well  occupied  before  they  joined  the 
army  and  they  can  hardly  be  blamed  if  they  want  their 
jobs  back  and  if  they  are  untempted  by  the  offered 
tranquillities  of  the  land.  The  man  who  has  fought 
Germans  and  whose  soul  has  been  stripped  stark  naked 
in  the  trenches  will  not  be  the  man  he  was  before 
the  war  began  and  He  will  have  something  to  say  about 
a  number  of  things.  He  may  even  have  something  to 
say  about  the  conscription  of  labor  and  why  it  was  not 
conscripted.  He  may  have  something  to  say  about  the 
$10  and  $15  a  day  wage  enjoyed  by  the  unconscripted 
workman,  a  wage  made  possible  by  the  single  fact  that 
he  himself  was  conscripted  for  a  dollar  a  day — and  no 
eight-hour  day  at  that — and  with  German  shells  to  sum- 
mon him  to  his  work.  It  is  a  pleasing  spectacle,  this 
of  the  returned  soldier  gratefully  going  forth  to  his 
little  farm  of  reclaimed  land,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  will  materialize  in  any  large  number  of  cases.  None 
the  less  we  may  hope  it  will  and  that  Secretary  Lane 
be  rewarded  for  his  benevolent  foresight.  But  whether 
the  soldier  will,  or  will  not,  wish  to  be  a  farmer  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  land  ought  to  be  reclaimed  and 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  an  acre  anywhere  that  is  un- 
employed in  food  production. 


A  Letter  from   Marthe  Pontonnier. 

En  Classe,  le  29  Juillet,   1918. 

Mesdames,  Messieurs,  de  San  Francisco  :  Je  ne  veux  pas 
laisser  finir  I'annee  scolaire  sans  vous  adresser,  de  la 
quatrieme  classe  que  je  quitte,  mes  plus  sinceres  remerciements 
pour  le  vif  interet  que  vous  prenez  pour  moi. 

Je  veux  aussi  vous  montrer  les  progres  que  j'ai  fait  depuis 
ma  derniere  lettre. 

A  la  rentree  d'  Octobre,  j'irai  en  troisieme  classe  avec  la 
plupart  de  mes  compagnes. 

Mes  deux  sceurs  ainees  sont  revenues  de  1'EcoIe  de  Voiron. 
Mercredi  soir,  je  serai  aussi  en  vacances.  Nous  vivrons  alors 
deux  bons  mois  en  famille  mais  toujours  bien  attristees  de 
l'absence  de  notre  bon  papa.  Nous  pourrons  seconder  maman 
et   Tentourer   de  toute   notre   affection. 

Nous  avons  aussi  fete  le  4  Juillet  dans  notre  petite  ville  de 
'  Vizille.  Je  me  souviendrai  toute  ma  vie  des  jolis  drapeaux 
etoiles  americains  qui  flottaient  a  nos  fenetres  a  cote  de  nos 
drapeaux  francais.  Avec  mes  petites  compagnes,  nous 
repetions:  Vive  l'Amerique  !  qui  nous  apporte  son  aide  fra- 
ternelle. 

Maman  se  joint  a  moi  pour  vous  remercier  bien  sinccrement 
de  votre  generosite. 

Recevez  les  meilleurs  baisers  de  votre  petite  protegee 
affectueuse.  Marthe  Pontonnier. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


With  the  exception  of  the  attacks  upon  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin  there  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  speed  with  which 
the  Allies  have  forced  the  fighting  during  the  past  week,  and 
for  this  there  are  some  good  reasons.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  a  retreating  army  enjoys  some  advantages  that  are  denied 
to  its  pursuers.  A  retreating  army  is  usually  falling  back  to- 
ard  its  lines  of  communication.  It  is  going  to  meet  its  sup- 
plies and  its  reserves,  and  in  this  respect  its  difficulties  tend 
to  lessen.  On  the  other  hand  a  pursuing  army  is  lengthening 
its  lines  of  communication,  and  it  is  passing  over  country 
already  devastated  by  its  enemy.  None  the  less  the  retreating 
army  must  take  with  it  all  its  heavy  guns,  baggage,  wounded, 
and  stores.  Whatever  it  leaves  behind  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  its  enemy,  whereas  the  pursuing  army  need  not  encumber 
itself  with  its  wounded,  nor  even  with  its  heavy  guns.  It 
has  friendly  country  to  its  rear.  The  German  resistance  at 
Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  is  due  to  the  embarrassment  of  a 
retreating  army  thus  compelled  to  check  the  rapidity  of  the 
pursuit  and  to  provide  time  for  the  removal  of  baggage,  heavy 
guns,  wounded,  and  hospital  equipment.  The  fighting  at  these 
two  points  on  the  old  Hindenburg  Line  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  German  intention  to  hold  that  line,  or  to  stabilize  the 
fighting  there.  We  may  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  any  such 
intention.  These  are  probably  retarding  actions  intended  to 
give  time  for  the  preparation  of  new  lines  and  their  occupa- 
tion by  the  heavy  artillery  and  baggage.  But  this  may  be 
considered  later  on.  

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line, 
to  which  our  attention  has  already  been  called  by  the  striking' 
success  won  by  American  forces  on  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  It 
was  only  natural  that  the  proximity  of  Metz  should  lead  to 
the  assumption  that  the  American  fighting  in  this  area  was 
the  presage  of  an  attack  upon  the  redoubtable  German  fortress. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  our  enthusiasm  was  allowed  to  outrun 
our  discretion,  and  we  were  invited  to  believe  that  Metz  would 
be  in  our  hands  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so.  But  it  is  just 
as  well  to  avoid  disappointment,  and  recognize  that  Metz  is 
a  hard  nut  to  crack.  Not  even  the  fact  that  it  is  already 
under  fire  can  justify  us  in  demanding  the  impossible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Metz  has  been  within  range  of  heavy  artillery 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but  heavy  artillery  has 
by  no  means  the  same  value  against  forts  that  it  had  four 
years  ago.  The  real  defense  of  Metz  does  not  consist  of  forts. 
AH  these  forts  might  be  battered  to  powder  and  Metz  might 
still  remain  beyond  our  grasp.  We  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  Metz  does  not  depend  for  its  defense  upon  the  forts,  but 
upon  field  works,  that  is  to  say  trenches  elaborately  equipped 
and  strengthened  with  every  device  of  modern  war,  and  these 
are  infinitely  more  formidable  than  any  forts  can  be.  The 
French  and  British  are  now  hammering  away  at  Cambrai 
and  St.  Quentin,  where  there  are  no  forts,  but  so  far  they  have 
not  been  able  to  take  them.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  war  in 
the  west  has  consisted  in  the  attack  and  the  defense  of 
trenches,  not  of  forts,  and  we  need  not  remind  ourselves  of 
what  this  has  meant  in*  the  way  of  desperate  and  sometimes 
of  almost  hopeless  fighting.  Wherever  reliance  has  been 
placed  upon  forts,  that  reliance  has  been  calamitously  ill-justi- 
fied. Liege,  and  Namur,  arid  Antwerp  depended  upon  their 
forts,  and  they  were  all  captured  with  surprising  ease.  The  whole 
theory  of  fort  defense  crumbled  into  dust  before  the  first  Ger- 
man guns  that  were  leveled  against  Liege.  We  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  Germans  learned  their  lesson  even -if  they  had 
not  learned  it  before,  which  they  probably  had.  We  can  not 
measure  the  strength  of  Metz  by  counting  its  forts.  Those 
forts,  even  the  ruins  of  them,  would  be  useful  to  the  Germans 
in  the  event  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but  they  might  just  as 
well  be  made  of  pasteboard  so  far  as  artillery  is  concerned, 
and  Germany  has  known  this  quite  well.  We  may  assume 
that  Metz  is  defended  by  trenches,  and  not  by  forts,  and  that 
the  destruction  of  forts  will  not  greatly  affect  the  strength  of 
the  city.  

We  may  compare  Metz  with  Verdun,  although  Metz  is  prob- 
ably much  stronger  than  Verdun,  seeing  that  it  has  had  a  much 
longer  time  for  preparation.  Sarrail  was  in  command  at  Ver- 
dun during  the  first  days  of  the  war,  and  Sarrail  had  the  object 
lesson  of  Liege,  Namur,  and  Antwerp  from  which  to  profit. 
He  saw  quickly  enough  that  Verdun  could  never  be  saved  by 
her  forts,  and  so  he  practically  dismantled  them,  and  estab- 
lished in  their  place  the  great  zone  of  defensive  works  which 
was  to  make  Verdun  impregnable.  The  attacks  upon  Verdun 
cost  Germany  750,000  men,  and  the  place  remained  untaken. 
Even  after  making  all  allowances  for  the  superiority  of  Ameri- 
can troops  over  German,  for  their  freshness  and  their  intelli- 
gence, and  for  the  waning  morale  of  their  enemy,  we  may  still 
recognize  that  to  take  Metz  by  assault  would  imply  an  in- 
tolerable loss  of  life,  and  one  far  in  excess  of  the  benefits  to 
be  gained.  We  may  be  sure  that  all  the  lessons  of  Verdun 
have  been  applied  to  Metz,  and  that  however  desirable  it  may 
be  to  destroy  the  forts  by  long-range  fire,  the  real  defenses 
must  still  be  met,  and  that  even  the  whereabouts  of  those  de- 
fenses must  be  conjectural  until  they  are  actually  encountered. 
Colonel  Azan,  the  French  military  expert,  now  in  America, 
sounds  a  word  of  warning  upon  this  point.  He  tells  us  not 
to  expect  too  much,  and  that  it  is  a  long  and  hard  road  to 
Metz.  We  may  remember  also  the  implied  warning  against 
excessive  expectation  contained  in  General  Pershing's  bulletin 
announcing  the  capture  of  St.  Mihiel,  wherein  he  tells  us  that 
his  objectives  were  "limited."  He  has  already  destroyed  a 
spearpoint  into  the  heart  of  France,  a  salient  that  was  a  con- 
stant embarrassment  and  threat.  Ultimately  there  will  be  great 
results  from  what  he  has  done,  but  we  ought  not  to  expect  the 
impossible.  The  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Lorraine  are  probably 
much   more   valuable   to   Germany   than   Metz.     They   are   her 


chief  source  of  supply,  and  particularly  of  iron.  She  could 
not  fight  for  long  without  them.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that 
they  have  now  become  vulnerable  as  a  result  of  the  American 
victory,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  could  never 
become  vulnerable  without  that  victory.  If  we  were  to  give 
to  these  iron  fields  some  of  the  attention  that  we  are  now 
giving  to  Metz  our  speculations  would  probably  be  much  more 
consonant  with  those  of  the  Allied  commanders. 


But  the  fact  that  Metz  is  by  no  means  the  immediate  ob- 
jective of  the  American  armies  does  not  imply  that  they  are 
to  remain  inactive.  The  actual  strength  of  that  army  so  far 
as  it  is  represented  on  this  eastern  field  we  do  not  yet  know, 
but  we  do  know  that  the  tendency  is  to  gather  the  American 
forces  into  a  single  field  and  under  their  own  command. 
The  total  American  strength  in  Europe  is  now  about  1,700,000 
men,  and  we  may  continue  for  some  time  to  come  to  add 
60,000  men  a  week  in  our  calculations.  After  allowing  for 
Americans  on  the  Vesle  and  Aisne,  for  those  brigaded  with 
the  French  and  British  for  training  purposes,  and  for 
those  still  in  England  and  on  the  road,  we  may  believe 
that  there  are  at  least  a  million  Americans  somewhere  in  the 
region  between  Verdun  and  Switzerland,  and  that  they  are 
intended  for  major  operations  whenever  the  time  shall  seem 
ripe.  We  have  also  some  reason  to  believe  that  there  has 
been  a  concentration  of  forces  on  the  northern  end  of  the 
line,  and  perhaps  in  the  proximity  of  the  little  Belgian  army. 
The  sign  posts  to  future  activities  were  never  quite  so  scarce 
as  they  are  at  present,  and  there  can  be  no  forecast  that  is 
much  more  than  a  guess.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  that 
the  German  movements  are  still  uncertain,  perhaps  even  to 
themselves,  and  that  the  Allied  reply  must  necessarily  depend 
upon  the  time  and  the  extent  of  the  German  retreat.  None 
the  less  we  may  be  sure  that  something  very  large  is  pending, 
and  that  Foch's  plans  include  a  blow  that  is  meant  to  be 
final.     The  taking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  will  be  its  prelude. 


We  need  have  no  doubt  that  a  German  retreat  was  deter- 
mined upon  some  time  ago,  although  its  limits  may  still  de- 
pend somewhat  upon  the  weather.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  Germans  intend  to  make  a  definite  stand  upon  the  old 
Hindenburg  Line,  and  it  may  be  said  here  that  some  confusion 
results  from  the  practice  of  giving  this  name  to  the  whole 
German  line  as  far  as  Switzerland.  The  Hindenburg  Line  is 
the  line  to  which  the  Germans  fell  back  after  the  first  battle 
of  the  Somme,  and  its  southern  terminus  or  hinge  is  Laon. 
The  lines  to  the  eastward  of  Laon,  nearly  as  they  are  today, 
were  established  before  Hindenburg  had  been  heard  of  outside 
of  East  Prussia.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  Germans  intend  to  anchor  themselves  upon  this  old 
Hindenburg  Line.  Nearly  certain  disaster  would  follow  such 
a  plan.  The  British  have  adready  penetrated  that  line  in  the 
north,  in  the  Drocourt-Queant  section,  and  the  French  are 
pressing  so  hard  upon  its  southern  end  that  it  can  not  for 
long  resist.  We  are  already  a  little  hampered  in  our  esti- 
mates of  German  intention  by  the  fact  that  Germany  is  no 
longer  guided  wholly  by  military  considerations.  If  she  had 
been  so  guided  she  would  not  have  ventured  upon  the  second 
Marne  battle,  nor  would  she  have  made  her  desperate  bid  for 
the  Channel  ports  in  the  north.  Germany  did  these  almost 
incredible  things  because  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  victory 
to  alloy  discontent  at  home  was  her  paramount  consideration. 
She  may  now  be  dreading  the  effect  of  an  abandonment  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  this  may  be  causing  her  to  show 
more  tenacity  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  None  the 
less  there  are  clear  indications  that  she  foresees  the  end  of 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  that  she  is  now  fighting  retarding 
actions  at  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  while  some  other  position 
is  being  occupied.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  relative 
quiescence  of  the  Allied  armies  elsewhere  will  come  to  an  end 
with  the  capture  of  these  places,  that  is  to  say  with  the  over- 
running of  the  whole  Hindenburg  Line,  and  that  when  this  shall 
have  been  achieved  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Allied  attack  that 
will  be  intended  to  end  the  war  so  far  as  the  west  is  con- 
cerned. The  taking  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  would  bring  the 
German  armies  once  more  into  the  open  field,  and  with  the 
danger  of  an  overwhelming  attack  upon  their  retreating  centre 
unsustained  by  reserves.  We  may  believe  that  this  attack  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  great  effort  to  wrench  loose  the  German 
grip  at  both  extremities  of  the  line,  and  this  would  explain 
the  American  strength  in  the  east,  and  the  reported  concentra- 
tion on  the  North  Sea.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  pursuit 
can  be  undertaken  much  more  rapidly  today  than  was  possible 
two  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  tanks  and  the  enormously  im- 
proved facilities  for  railroad  building  in  the  rear.  The  taking 
of  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  is  therefore  the  next  event  to  be 
awaited,  and  after  that  we  may  hope  for  some  other  event 
that  shall  put  all  its  predecessors  into  the  shade. 


The  interest  of  the  war  in  the  west  must  not  be  allowed  to 
obscure  our  vision  of  the  events  hardly  less  important  that  are 
reported  from  the  east.  The  war,  be  it  always  remembered, 
is  a  war  for  the  possession  of  the  east,  and  not  of  the  west, 
and  we  can  not  too  earnestly  impress  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  the  west  is  no  more  than  a  military  highroad  to  the  east, 
and  that  if  Germany  is  clinging  to  France  and  Belgium  it  is 
only  that  she  may  use  them  for  trading  purposes  and  to  be 
exchanged  for  a  right-of-way  into  Asia  and  for  the  return 
of  her  colonies.  Here,  and  nowhere  else,  we  have  the  secret 
of  the  whole  war,  the  birthplace  of  German  ambitions,  the 
factor  that  alone  will  determine  the  winner  of  the  war.  Ger- 
many with  an  open  road  into  Asia  is  the  conqueror,  no  matter 
what  her  losses  elsewhere,  nor  what  her  concessions  else- 
where.   

And  so  the  blazing  up  of  the  war  upon  the  eastern  fr 
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a  matter  for  congratulation.  If  Bulgaria  or  Turkey,  or  either 
of  thera,  could  be  compelled  to  sue  for  a  separate  peace  it 
would  be  a  greater  victory  than  the  taknig  of  Metz.  For 
Turkey  represents  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Asia  Minor  is 
the  key  to  the  domination  of  the  world,  Asia  Minor  is  the 
bridge  lo  India  and  to  Egypt,  and  it  is  this  fact  that  gives  its 
only  military  and  political  value  to  the  Berlin-Bagdad  rail- 
road. It  was  for  this  that  Germany  and  Austria  plotted  against 
Serbia,  and  in  order  that  the  Serbian  link  might  be  properly 
welded  into  the  Teutonic  chain.  Bagdad  and  Palestine  have 
already  been  twisted  from  the  end  of  that  chain,  but  much 
might  still  be  done  by  Germany  if  she  could  emerge  from  the 
war  with  a  continuation  of  her  control  over  the  Balkan  States. 
This  must  be  prevented  at  any  and  every  cost.  The  German 
grip  upon  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  must  be  broken,  and  there 
must  be  a  Slav  rampart  to  bar  the  Teutonic  road  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  liberation  of  Serbia  and  of  Roumania — and 
therefore"  the  banks  of  the  Danube — is  not  a  matter  only  of 
benevolence,  but  of  absolute  self-preservation.  No  matter 
what  may  happen  to  Germany  in  the  west  there  must  be  a 
barrier  of  free  Slav  peoples  under  the  leadership  of  Serbia 
that  shall  hem  in  Austria  and  for  ever  guard  the  road  against 
Teutonic  movements  eastward.  The  same  remark  applies  to  a 
great  extent  to  a  German  penetration  of  Russia  that  would 
eventually  bring  Germany  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  we 
may  note  with  interest  that  she  plotted  with  the  Bolsheviki 
to  send  submarines  to  Vladivostock,  for  what  purposes  we 
need  not  waste  time  in  inquiring.  Once  more  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  benevolence  toward  Russia,  benevolent  as  we  ma3r 
feel.     It  is  a  matter  of  the  vital  duties  of  self-preservation. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Serbian  and  Allied  victory  over  the  Bulgarians  beyond 
Monastir  is  therefore  an  event  of  the  first  importance.  We 
must  account  for  the  comparative  ease  of  this  victory  on  the 
ground  that  German  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this 
front,  and  that  the  heart  has  been  taken  out  of  the  Bulgarian 
defenders.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bulgaria  has  been 
revising  her  opinions  of  the  war  during  the  last  few  months. 
Her  present  premier  was  opposed  to  the  war  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  we  may  doubt  if  it  was  considerations  of  health 
that  took  King  Ferdinand  to  Germany,  or  that  his  prolonged 
fits  of  weeping  were  entirely  pathological.  King  Ferdinand 
came  very  close  to  losing  his  head  after  the  second  Balkan 
war,  and  if  he  should  now  have  led  his  country  into  further 
disaster  he  would  not  long  survive  the  revelation  of  that  fact 
Bulgaria  is  already  quarreling  with  Turkey  as  to  the  disposal 
of  the  spoils,  but  it  must  be  with  an  uneasy  conviction  on 
both  sides  that  there  may  ultimately  be  no  spoils  to  divide. 
It  is  now  certain  that  both  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  would  much 
like  to  make  a  separate  peace,  and  that  nothing  but  the  ter- 
rorism of  German  officers  has  prevented  them.  The  defeat 
that  Bulgaria  has  now  sustained  must  certainly  go  far  to 
intensify  the  disgust  with  which  the  people  of  Bulgaria  now 
regard  the  war,  and  it  must  hasten  the  day  when  she  will 
decide  to  cut  her  losses  and  throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies.  And  if  Bulgaria  should  make  a  separate  peace, 
Turkey  must  inevitably  follow  suit.  She  would  then  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  Germany,  and  would  be  independent  alike 
of  her  smiles  and  of  her  frowns. 


We  may  therefore  regard  the  situation  as  unqualifiedly 
good  from  every  angle  of  view.  The  Teutonic  machine  is  ob- 
viously crumbling  in  its  every  part.  Austria  pathetically 
remind  us  that  her  peace  offer  is  still  open,  while  Germany 
gives  us  another  example  of-  her  diplomacy  by  assuring  us 
that  she  knew  nothing  of  Austria's  proposals  on  the  same 
day  that  Count  Eurian  informs  his  people  that  those  proposals 
were  issued  in  consultation  with  Germany.  New  and  vigorous 
measures  are  being  taken  against  German  revolt  at  home. 
The  morale  of  the  Germany  army  is  visibly  weakening,  their 
reserves  are  practically  gone,  and  we  are  told  authoritatively 
that  the  American  army  alone  is  now  half  the  strength  of  the 
German.  Nowhere  is  there  a  glimmer  of  light  upon  the  Ger- 
man horizon  unless  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  other  and  more 
dangerous  peace  proposals  that  are  certainly  about  to  be 
launched.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  September  25,  191S. 


Senator  Jacob  H.  Gallinger,  who  died  in  Franklin, 
New  Hampshire,  on  August  17th,  after  an  illness  of 
several  months,  began  his  career  as  a  country  newspaper 
printer.  When  fourteen  years  old,  Gallinger  was  a  type- 
setter in  Cornwall.  He  received  only  $8  in  wages  the 
first  year..  $24  the  second,  and  $60  the  third.  He  went 
to  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  where  he  set  type  until  an 
uncle  advised  his  taking  a  course  at  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  College.  By  working  in  the  composing-room 
of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  he  earned  his  way  to  gradua- 
tion from  that  school  in  1858.  Born  in  Cornwall,  On- 
tario, on  March  2S.  1S37,  of  Canadian  parentage,  raised 
on  the  farm  with  eleven  brothers  and  sisters,  a  prac- 
ticing physician  in  New  Hampshire  for  more  than 
twenty  years  and  a  brigadier-general  in  the  militia  of 
that  state  in  1878  and  1879,  Jacob  H.  Gallinger  was  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  members  of  the  old  school  of 
Republicans.  In  years  of  service  he  was  the  oldest 
delegate  to  the  upper  house  of  Congress.  Admittedly 
a  typical  Bourbon,  Senator  Gallinger  refused  to  believe 
that  the  people  could  rule.  He  was  a  party  man  to  the 
end.  and  always  faithful  to  the  Republicans. 


The  first  passenger  steamers  to  fly  the  United  States 
fU  g  between  New  York  and  Valparaiso,  Chile,  recently 

t  the  schedule  time  between  the  two  ports  from 
i.-^nty-seven  to  eighteen  days. 


The  new  United  States  senator  from  Kentucky, 
George  Brown  Martin,  is,  in  a  national  sense,  one  of  the 
least  known  among  those  men  generally  deemed  avail- 
able for  the  appointment.  In  his  own  neighborhood, 
however,  he  is  well  thought  of.  The  advantage  of  not 
being  well  known,  when  one  is  suddenly  called  upon  to 
fill  a  conspicuous  public  office,  compensates  for  any 
attending  disadvantages,  in  that  the  new  incumbent  has 
time  to  find  himself  before  the  critics  begin  to  peck  at 
his  record. 

Quite  a  sensation  was  created  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons recently  when  the  commander  of  the  Russian 
Women's  Battalion,  Marie  Bochkareva,  attended  a  de- 
bate.' She  wore  a  man's  khaki  uniform,  that  of  a  lieu- 
tenant in  a  Polish  regiment,  and  a  row  of  medals.  Her 
hair,  very  black  and  straight,  though  worn  short  in  the 
American  fashion,  and  the  type  of  face  suggested  a  dis- 
tinctly Mongolian  origin.  In  fact,  the  famous  Russian 
commander  might  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
North  American   Indian. 

Yice-Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
recently  been  advanced  to  his  present  grade  in  order 
that  he  may-  command  the  Atlantic  fleet,  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Xaval  Academy,  and  served  as 
a  lieutenant  on  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Bancroft  in 
the  Spanish-American  war.  His  sea  commands  have 
been  the  cruiser  Chester  in  1909,  and  the  battleships 
North  Dakota,  in  1911-1913,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1916. 
He  had  charge  of  the  patrol  force  of  the  Atlantic  fleet 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  United  States  fleet  in  French 
waters  in  January,  1918.  His  home  is  in  Camden,  New 
Jersey. 

Yiscount  Tajiri,  the  newly-elected  mayor  of  Tokyo, 
has  given  to  the  press  a  list  of  the  things  he  wants  to 
do  while  in  office.  The  viscount  is  undoubtedly  a  re- 
former; so  is  Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki,  when  unhampered  by 
official  red  tape,  but  Mr.  Ozaki  could  do  little  as  mayor 
of  Tokyo,  and  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  see  just 
what  Yiscount  Tajiri  can  achieve  against  the  forces 
of  corruption.  Tokyo  City  is  governed  by  a  clique 
as  unscrupulous  as  ever  was  the  group  of  Irish-Ameri- 
can politicians  picturesquely  known  as  Tammany  Hall. 
Yiscount  Tajiri,  in  outlining  his  plans,  proposes  im- 
provements in  the  sewerage  system,  the  harbor,  the 
roads,  and  the  trams. 

Ira  Nelson  Morris,  United  States  Minister  to  Sweden, 
who  has  just  returned  home  to  report  to  Washington 
concerning  conditions  in  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
has  occupied  this  diplomatic  post  since  1914.  Aside 
from  being  a  diplomatist,  Mr.  Morris  is  an  author 
and  a  former  financier.  Though  he  has  retired  from 
active  financial  affairs,  he  is  nevertheless  still  inter- 
ested in  many  banks,  railways,  and  corporations.  In 
1913  Mr.  Morris  was  commissioner-general  to  Italy  in 
behalf  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University,  and  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History. 

Vice-Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  in  addressing  United 
States  soldiers  and  sailors  in  London  recently,  when 
E.  H.  Sothern  and  Mary  Anderson  appeared  in  "Mac- 
beth'* for  the  first  time,  used  some  unmistakably  Ameri- 
can language  when  he  said,  after  complimenting  his 
compatriots,  "Don't  you  chaps  get  to  sticking  out  your 
chests  and  going  around  thinking  America  is  doing  it 
all.  I  want  to  tell  you,  here  and  now.  that  what  is  being 
done  by  this  tiny  little  island  is  wonderful.  The  British 
fleet  is  protecting  us,  and  supporting  us,  and  getting  us 
to  the  front."  "Don't  stick  out  your  chest"  is  "Ameri- 
can" that  every  American  can  understand,  and  in  this 
instance  it  had  the  additional  value  of  being  oppor- 
tune and  appropriate. 

It  is  reported  in  the  press  that  Caruso  has  been 
offered  $250,000  to  appear  in  a  film  version  of 
"Pagliacci."  What  Caruso  has  had  to  say  to  the  offer 
does  not  appear.  Perhaps  he  is  still  considering  it. 
The  cinema  goer  may  be  forgiven  if  he  already  begins 
to  ask  himself  what  pleasure  he  is  supposed  to'  be  able 
to  derive  from  seeing  and  not  hearing  the  great  singer. 
It  is  probable  that  the  film  version  of  "Pagliacci"  would 
be  given  to  Leoncavallo's  music,  and  that  Caruso  will 
be  seen,  but  not  heard,  singing  the  part.  The  idea  cer- 
tainly does  not  commend  itself  on  first  thoughts,  but  the 
whole  scheme  may  not  have  been  revealed  to  the  public, 
and  it  may  possibly  present  more  attractions  than  would 
appear  on  the  surface. 

Cleveland  Hoadley  Dodge,  who  has  been  chosen 
treasurer  for  the  consolidated  drive  of  war  work  funds 
to_  be  held  in  the  United  States  in  November,  is  a  man 
of  wide  business  experience  who  is  well  known  as  a 
generous  contributor  both  to  charitable  causes  and  to 
political  campaigns.  Thus  it  was  Mr.  Dodge  who  gave 
$79,000  to  the  Democratic  National  Campaign  Commit- 
tee to  help  in  the  reelection  of  President  Wilson.  Mr. 
Dodge,  indeed,  comes  of  a  family  which  has  established 
a  reputation,  through  several  generations,  as  an  up- 
holder of  religious  and  philanthropic  work,  and  he  has 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  reputation.  A  director 
in  a  number  of  railway  and  industrial  corporations,  he 


has  happily  combined  a  brilliant  business  career  with 
the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents  along  al- 
truistic lines.  He  was  a  member  of  the  same  class  at 
Princeton  University  as  Woodrow  Wilson,  obtaining 
his  A.  B.  degree  there  in  1S79,  and  his  A.  M.  in  1882. 
A  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Peace  Foundation,  he  has, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  national  finance  committee  of  the  war  council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  treasurer  of  the  war  council  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  treasurer  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  the  Armenian  and  Svrian  Relief. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


At  the   End  of  a  Day. 
There  is   no  escape   by  the  river. 

There  is  no  Sight  left  by  the  fen ; 
We  are  compassed  about  by  the  shiver 
Of  the  night  of  their  marching  men. 
Give  a  cheer ! 
For  our  hearts  shall  not  give  way. 

Here's  to  a  dark  tomorrow, 
And  here's  to  a  brave  today ! 

The   tale   of   their   hosts   is   countless, 

And  the  tale  of  ours  a  score; 
But  the  palm  is  naught  to  the  dauntless, 

And  the  cause  is  more  and  more. 
Give  a  cheer ! 
We  may  die,  but  not  give  way. 

Here's  to  a  silent  morrow, 
And  here's  to  a  stout  today ! 

God  has  said:     "Ye  shall  fail  and  perish; 

But  the  thrill  ye  have  felt  tonight 
I  shall  keep  in  my  heart  and  cherish 

When  the  worlds  have  passed  in  night." 
Give  a  cheer ! 
For  the  soul  shall  not  give  way. 

Here's  to  the  greater  tomorrow 
That   is  born   of  a  great   today! 

Now   shame  on  the  craven  truckler 

And  the  puling  things  that  mope! 
We've  a  rapture  for  our  buckler 

That  outwears  the  wings  of  hope. 
Give  a  cheer ! 
For  our  joy  shall  not  give  way. 

Here's  in  the  teeth  of  tomorrow 
To.  the  glory  of  today!  — Richard  Hovey. 


The  Bridge. 
I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight, 

As  the  clocks  were  striking  the  hour. 
And  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  city. 

Behind  the  dark  church-tower. 

I   saw  her  bright  reflection 

In   the   waters  under  me, 
Like  a  golden  goblet  falling 

And  sinking  in  the  sea. 

And,  far  in  the  hazy  distance 

Of  that  lovely  night  in  June, 
The  blaze  of  the  flaming  furnace 

Gleam'd  redder  than  the  moon. 

Among   the    long,    black   rafters 

The  wavering  shadows  lay, 
And   the   current   that   came    from    the   ocean 

Seem'd  to  lift  and  bear  them  away; 

As.    sweeping  and   eddying   through   them, 

Rose  the  belated  tide, 
And   streaming  into   the  moonlight, 

The  seaweed  floated  wide. 

And   like   those   waters   rushing 

Among  the  wooden  piers, 
A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 

That  fill'd  my   eyes  with  tears. 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

In  the  days  that  had  gone  by, 
I  had  stood  on  that  bridge  at  midnight. 

And  gazed  on  that  wave  and  sky ! 

How  often,  oh,  how  often, 

I  had  wish'd  that  the  ebbing  tide 
Would  bear  me  away  on  its  bosom 

O'er  the  ocean  wild  and  wide ! 

For  my  heart  was  hot  and  restless. 

And  my  life  was  full  of  care, 
And  the  burden  laid  upon  me 

Seem'd  greater  than  I  could  bear. 

But  now  it  has  fallen  from  me, 

It  is  buried  in  the  sea: 
And  only  the  sorrow  of  others 

Throws  the  shadow  over  me. 

Yet,  whenever  I  cross  the  river 

On  its  bridge  with  wooden  piers, 
Like  the  odor  of  brine  from  the  ocean 

Comes  the  thought  of  other  years. 

And  I  think  how  many  thousands 

Of  care-encumber'd  men, 
Each  bearing  his  burden  of  sorrow. 

Have  cross'd  the  bridge  since  then. 

I  see  the  long  procession 

Still  passing  to  and  fro, 
The  young  heart  hot  aed  restless. 

And   the   old  subdued   and   slow ! 

And  forever  and  forever, 

As  long  as  the  river  flows, 
As  long  as  the  heart  has  passions, 

As  long  as  life  has  woes : 

The   moon   and   its  broken    reflection 

And  its  shadows  shall  appear, 
As  the  sjTnbol  of  love  in  heaven, 

And  its  wavering  image  here. 

— Henry    Wadsworth   Longfellow. 


It  is  proposed  to  protect  exposed  seaports  from  the 
assaults  of  submarines  by  means  of  walls  of  concrete 
laid  in  the  water. 


September  28,  1918. 
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GENTLEMEN  AT  ARMS. 


'Centurion"  Writes   a  Volume  of    Realistic  Sketches  of  the 
Life  of  the  Soldier. 


It  may  be  that  we  are  likely  to  receive,  indeed  that 
we  have  already  received,  a  surfeit  of  war  books  that 
do  no  more  than  describe  the  life  of  the  trenches  and 
the  incidents  of  attack  and  defense.  We  are  becoming 
vicariously  familiar  with  all  these  things,  and  there  is 
hardly  a  military  term  that  has  not  entered  into  our 
daily  speech.  But  there  will  be  no  surfeit  of  books  that 
show  imagination  or  whose  writers  are  able  to  recog- 
nize the  dramatic,  the  pathetic,  and  the  tragic. 

Such  a  book  is  "Gentlemen  at  Arms,"  by  "Centurion," 
of  whom  we  are  allowed  to  know  only  that  he  is  a 
British  officer  who  has  served  in  France.  He  writes  a 
series  of  sketches  something  after  the  style  of  Boyd 
Cable,  with  whom  he  may  be  properly  compared.  With 
the  exception  of  a  certain  amount  of  necessary  camou- 
flage he  says  that  these  stories  are  true,  and  certainly 
they  have  the  appearance  of  truth.  But  the  author 
knows  how  to  select  and  how  to  present,  and  this  gives 
distinction  to  his  writings. 

For  example,  he  tells  us  of  a  little  journey  along  the 
Somme  battle  front,  and  even  Dante  could  hardly  be 
more  tragic: 

We  entered  the  wood,  and  as  we  entered  it  we  seemed  to 
leave  all  life  behind  us.  Whether  it  was  one  of  those  tricks 
of  acoustics  by  which  the  configuration  of  the  ground  or  the 
relative  density  of  the  atmosphere  creates  a  "pocket"  I  know 
not,  but  once  in  that  wood  we  seemed  as  isolated  from  all 
auditory  intercourse  as  a  signaller  whose  wires  are  suddenly 
cut.  And  we  were  quite  alone.  We  knew  the  guns  were 
speaking,  for  behind  us  we  could  see  orange  flashes  of  flame 
and  in  front  of  us  brooding  black  clouds.  But  in  the  wood 
itself  there  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  a  deep  and  sepulchral 
silence.  It  was — or  had  been — a  wood  of  fir  and  beech.  I 
recognized  the  trees  by  their  trunks  as  an  anatomist  might 
recognize  some  extinct  mammal  by  a  bone,  for  these  were 
mere  skeletons  of  trees  to  which  not  one  leaf  adhered.  Some 
were  cut  clean  at  the  base  as  though  by  a  woodman's  saw  ; 
others  were  rudely  pollarded  at  the  top ;  many  were  shivered 
as  by  a  blast  of  lightning.  It  was  October,  and  in  the  valleys 
below  the  beeches  and  poplars  were  still  in  full  leaf ;  yet  in 
this  stricken  wood  not  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  of  grass  nor  even 
a  patch  of  moss  appeared.  Our  progress  was  slow  and  painful, 
for  the  ground  was  scooped  and  moulded  into  circular  pits 
of  a  surprising  symmetry,  so  close  that  one  could  leap  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  so  deep  that  they  reached  to  our  shoul- 
ders as  we  stumbled  into  them.  They  were  shell-holes,  and 
from  each  of  them  as  we  slid  into  it  there  arose  an  angry 
hum,  swelling  into  a  diapason  as  clouds  of  large  black  flies 
rose  in  agitation.  They  rose  from  shrapnel  helmets,  and  as 
they  rose  I  saw  that  these  helmets,  upturned  like  a  pudding- 
basin,  were  full  to  the  brim  and  dreadful  to  look  upon.  The 
wood  was  a  shambles :  dark  crimson  masses  of  pulp  lay  on 
all  sides  of  us,  and  what  at  first  sight  looked  like  sea-shells — 
white  concave  objects  half  embedded  in  the  ground,  their 
gleaming  surface  still  covered  with  a  thin  integument  of  blue 
and  red  veins.     They  were  skulls. 

We  groped  our  way  amid  an  immense  litter  of  broken 
rifles,  bayonets,  kits,  pickaxes,  spades,  gas-masks,  field- 
dressings,  Lewis  gun  cylinders,  Mills  bombs,  and  cotton  wool, 
with  here  and  there  a  packet  of  cigarettes.  A  peculiar  sickly 
smell   suffused  the  wood. 

"Fifty  thousand  dead  here,  I  should  think,"  said  the  colonel 
meditatively  as  we  dropped  with  a  splash  into  a  disused  com- 
munication trench.  "Don't  lose  sight  of  me  whatever  you  do 
or  we  may  never  find  each  other  again."  And  we  wormed  our 
way  between  the  sticky  walls  of  the  trench,  brushing  against 
ghastly  objects  and  obscene  which  protruded  like  roots  of  a 
tree. 

One  of  the  supposed  narrators  of  these  stories  is  led 
to  tell  of  a  soldier  servant  that  he  had  during  the  Boer 
war  and  who  turned  out  to  be  a  young  woman  in  dis- 
guise. There  have  been  many  women  disguised  as  men 
in  the  Russian  army,  and  the  incident  is  by  no  means 
an  impossible  one : 

"Well,  one  day  a  likely-looking  youth  with  an  American 
accent  you  could  cut  with  a  knife  came  into  camp  and  said 
he  guessed  he'd  join  us.  There  wasn't  much  attestation  red 
tape  about  Trelawney's  Horse;  if  it  comes  to  that  I  daresay 
half  of  'em  could  have  been  court-martialed  for  fraudulent 
enlistment.  All  a  recruit  was  asked  was:  'Can  you  ride? 
Can  you  shoot?'  and  if  the  troop  sergeant  was  satisfied  no  one 
asked  any  more  questions.  In  fact,  it  was  about  as  tactful 
to  ask  a  man  in  Trelawney's  Horse  about  his  past  as  it  would 
be  to  ask  an  officer  under  arrest  about  his  future.  It  was 
a  case  of  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  which,  you  may  re- 
member, in  the  revised  version  means,  'If  a  man's  conduct- 
sheet   is    lost,    his    character    is    exemplary.' 

"'Can  you  ride?'  asked  the  sergeant.  T  can  that,'  said  the 
Yank.  'Oh,  you  can,  can  you?'  said  the  sergeant.  'Very 
well,   let's  see  you  put  that  mare  through   her  paces.' 

"The  mare  was  a  stiff  proposition,  too  stiff  for  most  of  us, 
and  Trelawney's  Horse  gathered  round  expecting  to  see  some 
fun.  So  did  the  mare,  I  fancy,  for  the  moment  the  Yank 
got  on  her  back  she  started  bucking  for  all  she  was  worth. 
She  reared  and  plunged,  and,  finding  that  no  use,  tried  to 
bolt.  She  had  a  mouth  of  iron.  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story 
short,  in  half  an  hour  that  mare  was  like  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter.  She  was  all  of  a  lather  and  butter  wouldn't 
melt  in  her  mouth.  After  that  Trelawney's,  who  knew  a 
good  horseman  when  they  saw  one,  crowded  round  the  Yank 
and  offered  him  smokes  and  drinks. 

"  'I  don't  smoke  and  I  don't  drink,'  he  said.  'Well,  what 
the  hell  do  you  do  ?'  said  one  of  'em.  "I  ride,'  he  said  quietly 
and  walked  away." 

The  opening  of  a  bombardment  is  well  described,  if 
indeed  there  can  be  any  adequate  description  of  what 
must  be  an  unimaginable  inferno: 

The  storm  burst.  Forward  in  the  assembly  trenches  it 
buffeted  the  ears  of  the  men — a  mighty  knocking  upon  great 
doors,  but  this  time  it  was  as  if  blows  were  being  rained  upon 
all  the  doors  of  all  the  houses  ever  built  with  hands.  It  had 
broken  on  them  with  a  sound  as  though  the  sky  above  them 
were  made  of  a  huge  canvas  suddenly  torn  and  ripped  asun- 
der. A  thousand  field  guns  were  firing  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
rounds  a  minute,  as  fast  as  the  sweating  gunners  could  open 
and  close  the  breech.  The  sound  grew  more  and  more  in- 
sistent, and  each  man  in  the  assembly  trenches  looked  at  his 
neighbor    with    a   wild    surmise,    shouting   to    make    the    other 


hear.  The  shells  went  spinning  overhead  with  a  long  metallic 
scream.  They  were  H.E.  shells  with  "delay"  fuses,  and,  as 
they  burrowed  into  the  German  fire-trench  they  threw  up 
spouts  of  black  earth  like  waves  upon  a  promontory,  and  black 
smoke  rose  at  even  intervals  above  its  parapet  and  drifted 
along  horizontally  as  though  it  screened  a  line  of  locomotives 
traveling  up  a  cutting.  At  the  same  moment  the  trench- 
mortars  in  our  evacuated  front  line  began  to  give  forth  their 
dull  thudding  note,  increasing  in  frequency  as  the  first  minute 
passed.  In  the  sap  in  front  of  it,  two  machine  guns,  travers- 
ing the  German  front  line  with  a  "two-inch  tap,"  added  their 
rapid   knuckle-rapping  to  the  brazen   fury  of  the  storm. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  wounded  soldier  thinks 
only  of  the  success  of  the  operation  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  In  this  connection  we  have  a  touching  story 
of  a  farmer  from  the  Downs  in  East  England  who  had 
preserved  all  his  natural  simplicities,  hut  had  become 
a  good  soldier  into  the  bargain.  Poor  John  Knighton 
was  struck  by  a  bomb  and  sent  to  the  rear  with  the 
tragic  red  label  that  told  its  own  story : 

He  awoke  in  hospital  at  the  Ease.  As  he  opened  his  eyes 
he  felt  a  slight  pressure  on  his  wrist  and  he  saw  the  R.A.M.C. 
captain,  whose  hand  was  upon  his  pulse,  incline  his  head. 
At  that  a  nurse  softly  opened  a  screen  at  the  foot  of  his  bed 
and  shut  out  his  view  of  the  ward.  His  nostrils  were  filled 
with  the  penetrating  smell  of  methylated  spirit  and  iodoform, 
and  in.  his  ears  was  a  rhythm  of  crashing  waters  followed  al- 
ways by  the  multitudinous  scramble  of  pebbles  on  the  beach. 
It  was  the  beat  of  three  succeeding  waves  upon  the  shore — 
that  last  pulsation  of  a  rising  tide — as,  under  a  full  moon 
flooding  the  room  with  her  cold  silver  light,  the  great  waters 
heaved  and  the  cables  of  the  lightship  out  at  sea  grew  taut. 
There  was  a  sudden  lull ;  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  He  gazed 
at  the  screen  and  picLures  passed  across  it  as  though  his 
brain  were  full  of  lantern-slides.  He  saw  a  thatched  cot- 
tage, dressed  with  flints,  and  a  red  brick  wall  covered  with 
ivy-leafed  toad-flax;  he  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells 
upon  a  green  down,  and  in  his  nostrils  was  the  scent  of  wild 
thyme.  Then  the  picture  faded  away  before  the  pattern  of 
gigantic  weeping  willow  outlined  in  black  crayon  upon  the 
moonlit  screen,  and  his  face  grew  troubled.  The  eyes  in  the 
motionless  head  followed  the  movements  of  the  nurse  by  his 
bed  and  she  saw  a  question  in  them. 

"What  is  it,  sonny?"  she  said,  as  she  stooped  over  him, 
smoothing  his  pillow  and  looking  down  at  the  leaden  glaze 
upon  his  face.  His  thumb  and  forefinger  were  plucking  softly 
at  the  coverlet. 

She  seemed  very  far  away.  "Canst  thee  tell  I,  lady,  whether 
we've  a  took  thuck  trench?" 

She  did  not  know.  But  she  knew  that  John  Knighton,  who 
had  kept  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  had  finished  his  course. 
His  race  was  run. 

"Yes,"  she  said. 

The  troubled  look  died  out  of  his  eyes.  He  sighed  with 
deep  content  and,  sighing,  fell  asleep,  and,  sleeping,  went  out 
with  the  tide. 

There  is  a  terrible  story  of  a  British  sergeant  who 
has  been  a  war  prisoner  in  Germany  and  who  has  been 
reduced  to  insanity  by  the  treatment  accorded  to  him. 
His  colonel  visits  him  at  the  asylum,  but  he  can  get  no 
recognition  from  the  poor  fellow,  who  lives  over  and 
over  again  in  his  mind  the  devilish  suffering  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected: 

"Don't  club  him  like  that!     He's  hit  in  the  leg;  he  can't. 
He    can't,     I    tell    you.       Christ !       Call    yourself    a    soldier. 
Where's    your    officer  ?      'Prisoners !'      I    know    we    are.      But 
'  we're   men   same   as  you.      How   would  you   like     .      .     .     Oh 
j  Christ !  leave  me  alone.     You  dog,  leave  me  alone    ...    I 
can't  carry  it  any  more,  you've  broken  my  arm.     It's  your  pack  ! 
I  — No  !     I  aint  got  anything  to  give  you,  my  lad.     They've  been 
,  through  my  pockets,  too.     Rations  !     They've  taken  mine,  too. 
|  No !     I  aint  had  anything  for  forty-eight  hours.     How  does  it 
i  go    'Come   to   the   cook-house   door,   boys,    come   to   the   cook- 
house  door.' " 

"It's  the  men's  way  of  putting  the  cook-house  call,"  whis- 
j  pered  the  colonel  to  the  doctor. 

"No!  it's  mouldy.  How  many?  Fifteen  did  you  say  out 
j  of  fifty-five?  Yes!  They've  clubbed  five  of  us  because  they 
j  couldn't  keep  up.  A  horse  tent.  Y'es,  they've  bedded  us  with 
j  straw.  Look  at  the  straw — it's  moving.  It's  alive.  Christ ! 
!  Don't  they  itch  ?  Something  cruel.  They  say  it's  good  enough 
i  for  English  swine.  How  many  did  you  say  ?  Fourteen ! 
:  Fourteen    out    of    fifty-five !      Yes,    he    died    of    hunger,    poor 

|  chap.     How's  it  go  ?     'Come  to  the  cook '     No  !     I   can't 

|  remember  any  more.  There  aint  any  cook-house  here,  my  lad. 
'  No!  don't  give  in.  Spat  in  your  face,  did  they?  Tell  'em 
to  go  to  hell !  Your  shirt  itches,  do  it  ?  Thow  it  away  then. 
I  Took  yer  kit  away,  did  they?  Christ!  aint  we  deficient  in 
articles !  The  O.C.'ll  take  an  inventory  when  we  get  home 
:  same  as  he  did  with  deserters  an'll  order  us  to  be  put  under 

|  stoppages  to  make  good.      The  adjutant  won't  like  it "    .    .    . 

"No,"  said  the  colonel  to  me  afterward.  "I'd  had  enough. 
!  The  last  I  saw,  or  rather  heard,  of  him  as  I  left  that  horrible 
place  was  his  voice  from  down  a  long  corridor  as  they  led 
him  away.  There  is  a  peculiar  timbre  about  the  voices  of 
the  insane — you  may  have  noticed  it?  .  .  .  When  I  think 
of  the  old  regiment — the  old  regiment  marching  up  from 
rail-head,  the  advanced  guard  like  a  spear-point,  the  connect- 
ing files,  the  column  of  fours,  and  the  sergeant-major  up  in 
front  with  the  CO.  and  me,  all  the  men  with  marigolds  in 
their  caps  and  singing,  singing,  'Tipperary'  in  the  heat  and 
dust — and  then  that!  .  .  .  What?  Addison!  No!  I 
never   heard." 

Instruction  in  the  fine  art  of  throwing  a  bomb  is  an 

I  important   part   of   military   education,   and   when   the 

bombs  are  live  ones  a  distinct  and  vivid  interest  is  given 

I  to  the  proceedings.    The  soldier  has  to  learn  that  after 

the  lever  has  been  released  the  bomb  will  not  await 

his  convenience: 

"That's  it.  Now  remember  you  stretches  your  arm  as  if 
you  was  bowling  in  cricket,  and  you  don't  hook  it  up  as  if 
you  was  putting  the  weight.  You  just  throws  from  the  hip. 
It  gives  you  an  ache  in  the  back  like  lumbago  at  first,  but 
you  soon  gets  used  to  that.  Steady  on  there,  my  lad,"  he 
said  sharply  as  be  saw  the  bomber  relaxing  one  of  his  fingers. 
"Don't  do  that.  A  bloke  what  did  that  last  week  he's  got  a 
white  cross  now.  He's  what  you  might  call  'missing.'  Now 
then." 

The  bomber  threw.  The  bomb  pitched  about  sixty  yards 
ahead — a  good  throw.  For  an  appreciable  space  nothing  hap- 
pened ;  and  one  or  two  eager  spirits  stood  on  tiptoe  craning 
their   head   over  the   sandbags. 

"Keep  yer  blooming  heads  down !  A  chap  what  put  his 
head  up  last  week  is  in  Blighty  now." 

As  they  ducked  there  was  a  report  like  that  of  a  six-inch 
howitzer,  a  sheet  of  flame,  and  a  cloud  of  woolly  smoke. 

"It's   not  what   you   might   call   King's   English,"   said   the 


O.C.  to  me  as  we  did  a  half-right ;  "but  these  N.C.O.'s  talk 
sense,  and  you  can't  possibly  mistake  what  they  mean." 
Which  is  true. 

We  skirted  a  sand-dune  and  came  upon  a  company  drawn 
up  in  ranks  and  some  ten  deep  listening  to  an  exhortation 
from  a  corporal  of  painfully  scientific  attainments  on  the 
properties  of  noxious  gases.  I  suspect  that  corporal  of  being 
a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  private  life,  perhaps  a  university 
leoturer.     He  was  much  too  good  for  this  savage  world. 

The  men,  who  were  standing  easy,  glanced  at  him  sus- 
piciously from  time  to  time  as  though  they  thought  they  were 
being   "had." 

"Never  breathe  into  your  mask,"  the  corporal  was  saying, 
"or  you'll  get  it  full  of  your  own,"  the  wind  carried  his  voice 
away  for  a  moment — "di-oxide." 

"That  bloke  don't  know  what  he's  talking  about ;  'e'  s 
balmy,"  muttered  a  man  with  a  Cockney  accent  a  few  yards 
away  as  he  examined  his  gas  mask.  "It  aint  oxhide;  it's 
flannel." 

"He  means  the  gas  what  you  breathes  out  of  your  inside, 
Bert,"  said  his  neighbor  helpfully. 

The  speaker  stared  sullenly.  "I  don't  breathe  any  gas  out 
of  my  inside,"  he  retorted  combatively,  "I  aint  a  blinkin' 
sewer." 

We  have  a  little  picture  of  the  feelings  of  the  soldier 
when  he  reads  of  parliamentary  discussions  on  the  evils 
of  militarism  interspersed  with  denunciations  of  con- 
scription. Perhaps  American  soldiers  are  now  feeling 
something  of  the  same  kind  when  they  read  heated  pro- 
tests against  the  conscription  of  labor: 

"I  tell  you  that  when  I  considered  the  heavens  in  the  fire- 
trench  at  night  and  watched  the  eternal  bombardment  of 
Ypres  like  a  blast-furnace  in  the  sky,  I  used  to  ask  myself 
what  the  old  country  was  doing,  and  whether  it  had  com- 
pletely forgotten  us.  We  used  to  read  of  strikes  in  South  Wales 
and  on  the  Clyde,  and  speeches  by  stipendiary  M.P.'s  in  the 
House  jawing  about  'militarism'  and  threatening  revolution 
if  the  government  ever  dared  to  introduce  compulsory 
service,  and  I  tell  you  I  felt  sick.  'Militarism!'  It  was  mili- 
tarism we  were  up  against,   evil  incarnate !     D'you  remember 

the  girl  P found  near  Richebourg  after  the  Germans  had 

done  with  her?  D'you  remember  what  we  found  in  Warne- 
ton  ?  D'you  remember — but,  of  course,  you  know.  How  much 
does  an  M.P.  get?  Double  the  pay  of  a  company  commander, 
isn't  it? 

"We  heard  of  's  new  army,  of  course,  but  hope  de- 
ferred made  our  hearts  pretty  sick,  and  it  used  to  be  a 
standing  joke  with  the  battalion  to  say:  'It's  rumored  that 
Italy  and  the  new  army  are  about  to  abandon  definitely  their 
neutrality.'  A  silly  joke,  I  admit,  because  we  might  have 
known  that  the  authorities  at  home  were  working  night  and 
day  to  get  a  move  on  and  succor  us.  And  at  last,  like  the 
dove  to  the  ark,  there  came  two  territorial  regiments — at- 
tached to  us  for  instruction.  Topping  fellows  they  were,  too! 
And,  then,  as  winter  gave  way  to  spring,  and  spring  to  sum- 
mer and  the  floods  subsided  in  our  trenches,  the  New  Array 
began  to  arrive.  We  could  hardly  believe  it  at  first.  And  it 
grew  and  grew  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  And  all  kinds 
of  fancy  things  came  with  it — Stokes  guns,  and  Mills  bombs, 
and  Lewis  guns,  and  stacks  of  shells.  By  that  time  I  could 
cheerfully  have  said  nunc  dimittis,  for  I  knew  we  were  saved." 

The  tendency  of  the  soldier  to  marry  the  French  girl 
is  not  left  unnoticed,  and  probably  these  marriages  are 
more  frequent  than  we  suppose.  Sergeant  Lawrence  is 
enamored  of  the  girl  at  the  cremerie,  and  Marie  Claire 
is  charming  enough  to  beguile  any  one : 

Meanwhile  Sergeant  Lawrence,  having  turned  the  corner  of 
the  Place,  had  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  crimene.  He  recon- 
noitred it  from  outside  and,  seeing  two  soldiers  at  the  counter, 
he  retreated.  He  walked  up  and  down  once  or  twice,  ad- 
vanced to  the  door,  and  again  retreated,  until  seeing  the  eye 
of  a  military  policeman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
watching  him  with  professional  curiosity,  he  walked  straight 
into  the  shop.  At  the  same  moment  the  two  customers 
emerged  from  it. 

Behind  the  counter  was  Marie  Claire.  A  wave  of  color 
swept  over  her  face  as  she  saw  him.  They  stood  looking  at 
each  other. 

"Bonjour,  M'sieu'  Douze-mifs,"  she  said  at  last 

Sergeant  Lawrence's  eye  caught  sight  of  a  rose  in  a  vase 
on  the  shelf  behind  her.  It  was  a  languid  rose  with  drooping 
petals,  long  past  its  first  bloom,  but  he  thought  he  recognized 
it.  On  the  counter  lay  a  small  book  with  the  words  "Fran- 
caise-Anglais"  on  the  cover.     He  suddenly  had  an  inspiration. 

"Madame "  he  began. 

"Mademoiselle,"   she   corrected.      "Encore   mademoiselle." 

"Mademoiselle  Marie  Claire" — (she  wondered  where  he  had 
got  hold  of  the  name) — "voulez-vouse  me  donner-lessons — 
French — pour  un  franc?" 

"Moi !" 

"Oui." 

She  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Maman!     Ici!" 

There  was  a  sound  of  heavy  breathing.  "Maman"  ap- 
peared. She  was  large  and  round  and  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature  that  her  chin  seemed  to  melt  into  her  neck,  her  neck 
into  her  bosom.  Where  other  people  display  joints  her  body 
exhibited  nothing  but  creases.  Her  bosom  rose  and  fell  con- 
tinuously in  short  respirations  and  the  purple  satin  of  her 
blouse  rose  and  fell  with  them  as  though  it  were  a  natural 
plumage.  A  large  dimple  appeared  on  either  side  of  her 
mouth,  giving  the  spectator  the  impression  that  she  was 
smiling.  The  "smile"  was  perpetual  and  afforded  no  index  to 
the  state  of  her  emotions — it  was  one  of  Nature's  tricks  of 
camouflage  and  served  to  mask  a  variety  of  moods  ranging 
from  lazy  benevolence  to  active  rapacity.  It  was  useful  in 
business.  If  any  one  objected  to  Madame's  terms  she  always 
dismissed  the  objection  with  "Les  affaires  sont  ies  affaires," 
and  continued  to  smile  with  the  same  impassivity.  She  was  a 
typical  bourgeoise. 

"M'sieu' "    began    Marie    Claire,    turning    interrogatively 

to    the    sergeant. 

"Lawrence — John    Lawrence,"    said    the    sergeant. 

"M'sieu'  Lorens  wants  me  to  give  him  lessons  in  French, 
maman,"  said  Marie  Claire  to  her  mother  in  her  native 
tongue.  "He  offers  me  a  franc  a  lesson,"  she  added  quickly, 
seeing  her  mother  hesitate  and  fearing  a  prohibition  of  such 
intimacy. 

But  Madame  was  not  pondering  the  proprieties. 

"Deux  francs!"  said  Madame  with  a  smile  of  benediction 
which  expressed  a  genuine  conviction  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to   receive   than   to   give. 

A  marriage  follows  after  a  due  comparison  of  the 
English  and  French  law  in  such  matters  and  we  may 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  happy  one  if  the  couple  will  but: 
refrain   from   learning  each  other's  language  too 

Gentlemen  at  Arms.    By  "Centurion."    Xe- 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  September  21,  1918,  were  $131,268,- 
822.69 ;  corresponding  week  last  year,  $99.- 
433,504.72,   an  increase  of  $31,835,504.72. 


The  weekly  statement  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco,  showing  the 
condition  of  the  bank  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday,  September  20th,  records  fur- 
ther gains  in  gold  reserves,  earning  assets, 
and  other  items.  Gold  reserves  increased 
more  than  $2,000,000  last  week  over  the  pre- 
vious period,  and  a  gain  of  approximately 
$4,500,000  was  shown  in  total  earning  assets. 
These  gains,  with  other  changes,  brought 
about  an  increase  in  total  resources  for  the 
week  of  $5,687,000. 


The  more  bonds  you  buy  the  fewer  boys 
will  die.  

Some  observers  think  that  the  most  charac- 
teristic thing  about  the  American  soldiers  in 
France,  something  which  astounds  the  enemy 
and  excites  the  admiration  of  our  allies,  is 
the  capacity-  of  the  American  soldiers  to  do 
individual  thinking  and  fighting.  The  Ger- 
man fights  successfully  only  in  mass  forma- 
tion, in  organized  bodies,  while  every  Ameri- 
can soldier  has  an  initiative  and  independ- 
ence of  action  which  gives  bim  remarkable 
efficiency  in  open  fighting.  They  are  not 
senseless  cogs,  but  each  is  an  individual 
working  unit  in  a  great  fighting  machine. 

Every  American  at  home  should  feel  an  in- 
dividual responsibility  and  do  his  or  her  indi- 
vidual part  in  winning  the  war.  There  is  not 
an  American  citizen  who  can  not  help  win  the 
war.  The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive,  which 
begins  September  28th,  offers  a  great  oppor- 
tunity- for  concerted  action  and  for  individual 
action,  and  the  loan  will  be  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess if  each  American  will  do  his  or  her  in- 
dividual part  as  each  American  soldier  in 
France  does  his  part.  Our  soldiers  deserve 
such  support  from  the  people  at  home. 


A  man  who  won't  lend  is  the  Kaiser's 
friend.  

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  committed  to 
the  policy  of  getting  the  country  on  a  cash 
basis  as  nearby  as  possible.  The  recent  pro- 
nouncement regarding  speculation  points  that 
way.  That  it  will  have  a  definite  effect  on 
the  securities  market  is  evident.  That  this 
effect  is  temporarily  bearish,  in  view  of  the 
discouragement  of  new  buying  and  the  en- 
couragement of  liquidation  by  holders  on  mar- 
gin, to  say  nothing  of  professional  operations 
for  the  decline  is  also  apparent.  That  it  is 
resulting  in  an  increasing  stability  in  the  mar- 
ket is  certain.  That,  if  continued,  it  will  later 
end,  if  the  war  goes  well,  in  some  wild  up- 
heaval of  prices  when  first  the  professional 
and  then  the  general  public  sees  that  the 
golden  opportunities  to  buy  cheap  stocks  are 
being  gradually  lost  through  their  continued 
absorption  bv  investment  interests  is  most 
likely. 

But  it  is  to  be  wondered  what  would  hap- 
pen it  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  policy 
should  be  carried  to  its  ultimate,  and  "busi- 
ness for  cash  only"  were  to  be  the  slogan  all 
through  the  country-.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
banks  were  handling  things  pretty  well  as  it 
was.  They  can't  make  money  enough  to  pay 
their  expenses  if  they  are  not  permitted  to 
loan  their  funds.  General  business  of  every 
description  to  the  extent,  possibly,  of  90  per 
cent.,    is   done   on   a  credit  basis.      We   could 


not  attempt  to  tear  down  this  modern  busi- 
ness regime  without  creating  panic  and,  of 
course,  the  board  does  not  intend  anything  so 
radical. 

Yet  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  se- 
curities is  just  as  definitely  a  part  of  our 
general  business  activities  as  the  business  of 
making  farm  machinery  or  mining  coal.  Wall 
Street's  call  money  market  has  served  good 
purposes  year  in  and  out,  as  providing  an 
immediate  outlet  for  idle  funds  and  furnish- 
ing an  immediate  opportunity  to  gain  pos- 
session of  them  again.  We  may  want  to  re- 
strain any  wild  stock  market  speculation  on 
the  eve  of  the  flotation  of  the  largest  Liberty- 
Loan  we  will  possibly  be  offering.  But  banks 
have  kept  a  tight  rein  over  the  stock  markets' 
activities  right  along.  Calling  of  loans  from 
time  to  time  has  immediately  corrected  any 
undue  speculation. 

I  have  an  idea  that  when  it  is  discovered 
what  a  relatively  small  part,  in  comparison 
with  banking  resources  and  stock  market 
values,  is  played  by  the  loans  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  houses,  we  will  hear  a  different 
story  as  far  as  quotations  are  concerned. 

The  new  draft  is  not  going  to  result  in  a 
wholesale  disarrangement  of  business  affairs. 
Xew  units  will  be  called  out  gradually.  The 
"essentjal"  industries  will  be  looked  after. 
"Non-essentials"  must  go  on  suffering  more 
and  more  while  the  war  lasts.  But  the  vol- 
ume of  money  in  the  country-  will  not  be 
changed  on  account  of  the  draft,  except  that 
increasing  sums  will  be  sent  to  our  forces 
abroad.  The  government  has  arranged,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  proportion  of  army  pay 
shall  be  preserved  in  this  country  for  use  of 
dependents  or  our  soldiers  when  they  return. 
Consequently,  so  far  as  stock  market  purposes 
are  concerned,  the  volume  of  funds  will  not 
be  changed. 

There  are  splendid  opportunities  all  the 
while  in  the  stock  market  for  favorable 
"switching"  of  commitments.  These  oppor- 
tunities are  exceptional  during  any  impor- 
tant advance  or  decline  in  the  market.  It  re- 
quires but  little  study  of  values  to  find  stocks 
that  are  selling  too  high  or  too  low  as  com- 
pared with  other  stocks,  even  in  the  same 
groups  at  times,  when  prices  and  earnings, 
past,  present,  and  prospective,  and  general 
financial  soundness  are  considered  in  rela- 
tion. 

There  are  times  when  it  may  be  unwise  to 

attempt    too    much    on    borrowed    money,    but 

when    cash    buying    can    be    used    with    great 

profit,  as  now.     For  there  are  stocks  that  are 

i  selling  for  less  than  has  been  earned  on  them 

!  during    the    past    few    years    and,    in    many 

J  cases,   current   earnings,   even  after   increased 

Ltaxes  are  deducted,  are  at  an  annual  rate  of 

1  25   to   50  per  cent   of  current  market  quota- 

'  tions. 

The    railway    contracts    are    in    the    main 

I  favorable  to  security-holders,  and  the  general 

|  run  of  railway  stocks  are  very-  strongly  held. 

It  seems  to  me  that  foreign  investors  should 

!  vote    a   resolution    of   thanks   to    our   Federal 

!  Reserve  Board,  which  is  seeing  to  it  that  they 

will   have   continuing   opportunity   to   pick   up 

bargains  in  our  stock  market. — Toun   Topics. 


four  times.  Central  Leather  earned  about 
$43  per  share  on  the  preferred  stock  last 
vear,  or  more  than  six  times  the  dividend, 
while  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  earned  more 
than  $63  per  share  last  year,  enabling  the 
company  to  retire  a  large  amount  of  bonds. 
U.  S.  Steel  in  1917  earned  more  than  $62 
per  share  for  the  preferred,  and  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  showed  earnings  of  about 
$42  per  share  applicable  to  the  8  per  cent- 
preferred  stock.  Save  in  1916,  earnings  were 
never  so  large  as  now,  while  prices  are  away 
below  the  high. 

"In  Wall  Street  a  wager  of  even  money 
could  be  easily  found  that  each  one  of  these 
preferred  stocks  would  pay  dividends  uninter- 
ruptedly in  the  next  ten  years  and  then  be 
in  as  sound  a  condition  financially  as  they 
are  now.  All  but  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
have  paid  their  dividends  uninterruptedly 
through  several  trying  periods  and  in  that 
sense  are  'tested'  stocks. 

"In  a  time  of  uncertainty,  when  specula- 
tive stocks  act  with  the  greatest  indifference 
to  favorable  developments,  it  is  wise  to  think 
more  of  safety7  than  big  profits." 


A  bond  slacker  is  the  Kaiser's  backer. 
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The  Financial  World  reports  that  many 
bankers  and  brokers  have  been  asked,  in 
i  letters  of  inquiry,  what  preferred  stocks  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time  may  be  de- 
I  pended  upon  by  investors  to  stand  up  well 
'  through  the  war  period  and  into  the  uncer- 
tainties that  will  attend  the  readjustment  era 
to  follow  the  close  of  the  war.  That  paper 
presents  a  short  list  of  such  stocks  '"whose 
past  record  entitles  them  to  a  rating  among 
the  best  of  such  issues,  and  as  reasonably  cer- 
tain to  continue  to  pay  their  dividend  right 
along  and  show  very  substantial  surpluses." 
The  article  gives  present  prices,  the  number 
of  years  the  stocks  have  paid  dividends,  and 
the  yield,  together  with  the  high  price  of 
record : 

Div.  Record         Preseut 
Preferred    Issues.  Years.  High.  Price.     Yld. 

Am.  Beet  Sugar  6  pet...  17  102  $  85  7.06 
Am.  Car  Foundry  7  pet..  19  124^  107  5.61 
Am.   Locomotive  7  pet...      17       122& 

Am.    Smelting    7    pet 13       137 

Bethlehem  Steel  S  pet...        1 

Central  Leather  7  pet 13 

Republic  I.  &  S.  7  pct.._Irreg.    117 

U.  S.  Steel  7  pet 17       131 

Va.  Car.  Chemical  8  pet.     17       U4Ji     104 

W  hile  there  "are  many  other  good  pre- 
ferred stocks  with  equally  good  records  that 
might  be  put  on  the  list,"  these,  in  the 
writers  opinion,  "will  suffice  as  illustrations 
of  what  is  to  be  had  in  the  market  and  the 
relative  degree  of  safety  they  afford."  He 
says  in  further  detail  of  some  of  the  above 
stocks: 

"Owing  to  the  small  amount  of  pre- 
ferred outstanding,  $5,000,000,  American  Beet 
Sugar  earned  its  preferred  dividend  over 
eight  times  last  year,  and  is  likely  to  do 
nearly  as  well  as  this  year.  Car  and  Foun- 
dry preferred  earned  nearly  $38  per  share 
in  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  American  Loco- 
motive earned  the  preferred  dividend  about 
four  times.  Bethlehem  Steel  earned  its  S 
per  cent,  dividend  about  eleven  times  last 
year,  and  American  Smelting  earned  its 
7    per    cent,    preferred    dividend    more    than 
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Publication  of  the  details  of  the  long- 
awaited  revenue  bill  has  brought  the  public 
face  to  face  with  the  most  extraordinary  taxa- 
tion demands  of  the  war  period.  Under  the 
proposed  tax  law,  the  government  will  raise 
$S,182,492,000.  collecting  enormous  sums 
from  both  corporations  and  individuals. 
While  the  government  obtained  $3,671,918,000 
from  all  sources  by  taxation  during  the  past 
year,  it  is  expected  that  the  tax  on  incomes 
and  profits  alone  will  provide  $5,576,186,000 
in  191S-19.  Though  the  bill  has  been  care- 
fully thought  out,  it  will  probably  be  changed 
in  important  particulars.  All  members  of 
the  committee  have  forgotten  partisanship, 
aiming  solely  to  provide  the  government  with 
the  revenue  that  it  required.  They  were  not 
successful,  however,  in  uncovering  many  new 
sources  of  revenue,  the  ground  having  been 
pretty  thoroughly  worked  over  in   1917. 

By  raising  the  normal  tax  on  incomes  to 
12  per  cent.,  although  imposing  only  half  that 
burden  upon  the  first  $4000  of  taxable  reve- 
nue, the  new  bill  provides  a  startling  in- 
crease. The  super-taxes  on  incomes  of  $5000 
and  over  are  very  largely  increased.  The  bill 
makes  no  distinction  between  earned  and  un- 
earned incomes,  and  in  that  respect  will  win 
support  from  those  critics  who  contended  that 
income  from  investment  ought  not  to  be 
classed  as  unearned  income  at  all,  except  in 
cases  where  the  securities  from  which  it  was 
derived  had  been  inherited.  The  12  per  cent, 
provision,  however,  will  produce  a  much 
larger  revenue  than  had  been  looked  for  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  discussion.  The  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  correct  some  of  the 
injustices  of  the  old  law  as  applied  to  profits 
taxation,  and  in  this  respect  the  proposed  bill 
will  be  more  equitable  and  less  burdensome 
to  small  corporations.  It  is  easy  to  criticize 
a  measure  of  this  kind,  which  is  bound  to 
bear  heavily  upon  various  classes  of  the  tax- 
paying  public,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  problem  of  raising  so  prodigious  a  revenue 
through  taxation  is  greater  than  ever  before 
confronted  any  committee  of  tax  experts. 
The  discussions  have  been  necessarily  hur- 
ried, owing  to  the  desire  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  complete  the  bill  before  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth   Liberty   Loan  campaign. 

The  American  people  will  therefore  be 
asked  to  pay  over  the  largest  tax  fund  ever 
asked  by  the  government,  and,  in  addition, 
to  subscribe  for  the  largest  war  loan  ever 
raised  by  the  nation.  If  the  present  pro- 
gramme is  carried  out,  the  government  will 
probably  cover  40  per  cent,  of  its  war  ex- 
penses by  taxation,  depending  for  the  re- 
maining 60  per  cent,  upon  the  sale  of  new 
bond  issues.  These  are  formidable  demands, 
but  the  nation  is  equal  to  them,  as  the  people 
are  aroused  to  "fighting  pitch"  in  their  sup- 
port of  the  war  enterprise. — The  Nation. 


Dig  up  the  coin  and  bury  the  Hun. 

Harold  Braydon,  who  was  formerly  en- 
gaged in  the  bond  investment  business  on  his 
own  account,  has  entered  into  partnership 
with  Max  P.  Lilienthal,  member  of  the  San 
Francisco  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange.  An- 
nouncement to  this  effect  was  made  on  the 
exchange  Monday  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
new  firm  will  be  known  as  the  Lilienthal- 
Braydon  Company.  Braydon  has  been  doing 
a  general  bond  business,  but  specializing  in 
California  municipals.  The  firm's  headquar- 
ters will  be  in  Lilienthal's  present  offices  in 
the  Alaska   Commercial   Building. 


Action  by  the  President  in  announcing  a 
government  guarantee  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for 
the  1919  wheat  crop  insures  an  immense 
acreage.  A  disinterested  commission  will  be 
appointed  next  spring  to  investigate  the  in- 
creased cost  of  farm  labor  and  supplies  in 
the  effort  to  fix  a  price  for  wheat  which  shall 
be  fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer.     The 
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government's  August  crop  report  places  the 
indicated  yield  of  corn  at  2,672,000,000  bushels 
against  an  actual  yield  last  year  of  3,159,494,- 
000  bushels.  This  would  be  the  smallest  corn 
crop  produced  in  five  years.  This  relatively 
poor  showing  reflects  the  damage  done  by 
drought  and  very  high  temperature  in  Au- 
gust, when  much  injury  was  reported  in  vari- 
ous sections.  The  pronounced  betterment  in 
spring  wheat  conditions  suggest  a  crop  of 
343,000,000  bushels.  This  with  the  winter 
wheat  would  give  the  country  a  total  wheat 
crop  of  900,000,000  bushels.  This  would  be 
the  largest  wheat  crop  with  one  exception  on 
record.  Fortunately  a  large  production  of 
wheat  is  vastly  more  important  to  the  country 
at  this  time  than  would  be  a  record  produc- 
tion of  corn. — Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank.  

Leo  V.  Belden,  manager  of  McDonnell  & 
Co.'s  bond  department,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  week's  trip  through  northern  Califor- 
nia coast  counties  from  Crescent  City  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  interest  of  the  fourth  Liberty- 
Loan,  reports  not  only  excellent  financial  con- 
ditions, but  an  earnest  and  enthusiastic  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  throughout  the  terri- 
tory to  place  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  government.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
merely  going  over  the  top  in  these  counties, 
Belden  says,  but  "how  many  times  will  we 
double  our  quota?" 

Belden,  who  is  assistant  to  Charles  R. 
Elyth,  chairman  of  the  Northern  California 
Liberty  Loan  Committee,  left  Wednesday 
night  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of  Mon- 
terey, San  Benito,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  Santa  Barbara  counties. 


Buy  bonds  before  it's  verboten. 


The  seventh  and  probably  the  last  issue  of 
United  States  Treasury  Certificates  of  In- 
debtedness put  out  in  anticipation  of  the  forth- 
coming Liberty  Loan,  recently  announced  by 
the  Treasury'  Department,  will  be  for  $500.- 
000,000.  The  certificates,  which  will  be  dated 
October  1st  and  will  mature  January  30,  1919, 
bearing  interest  at  4%  per  cent.,  will  have  the 
same  terms  as  previous  issues. 


The  following  dispatch  over  the  E.  F.  Hut- 
ton  &  Co.  private  wire  contains  information 
which  may  well  prove  of  vital  importance  to  a 
number  of  the  smaller  public  utility  corpora- 
tions of  this  state,  which  have  been  suffering 
severely  through  war-time  conditions :  "A 
company  to  be  known  as  the  Essential  Indus- 
tries Finance  Corporation,  has  just  been  or- 
ganized in  Xew  York,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  to  finance  public  utility'  companies, 
and  industries  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  V.  R.  Thayer,  a  well-known  capi- 
talist and  financier  of  Boston,  will  probably  be 
elected  president." 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


A  BATTLE  LETTER. 


(The  following  remarkable  letter  has  been 
received  in  San  Francisco  from  Major  Wool- 
dridge,  now  with  the  American  forces  in 
France  and  a  gallant  participant  in  the  second 
battle  of  the  Marne.) 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  one  month 
ago.   I  knew  you  had  the  heart  in  you,   old 
man,  but  didn't  know  you  could  get  it  out  like 
this.     I  shall  always  cherish  your  letter.     Yes, 
we  went  into   action — scrapped   around  a  bit, 
with    G    Company    always    on   the    front    line. 
Our  colonel  is  a  tactician  and  a  fighter.     He 
managed  to   keep  his   regiment  always  to  the 
fore.     We   had  the   Marne   River  between   us 
and  the  enemy.     Continuous  shellfire  with  the 
raiding  party  or  a  patrol  every  night  or  two, 
which    sometimes    came    back    and    sometimes 
didn't.      They    ran    me    ragged    one   night,    so 
I  began  to   send  over  lieutenants.     The   Ger- 
mans put  a   few   over  that  we  will   not   soon 
forget;    they   certainly   do   believe   in   the    ef- 
ficacy   of    numbers.      But    along    toward    the 
"Last"    they    were    ominously    quiet.      Newly 
captured  prisoners  began  to  give  real  informa- 
tion— a  grand  offensive  was  to  be  made.     The 
Marne   is   only   about   fifty   yards   wide ;   the? 
call    'em    rivers    in    this    country.       Pontoon 
bridges  could  be  drafted  across  in  exactly  120 
seconds   by    the   watch,    so    we    took   warning 
and    kept    G    Company    on    the    first    line.      I 
had  been    recruited   up   to    full  strength   with 
one    over — 251    men.      We   had   600   yards    of 
front  all  to  ourselves,  but  as  we  had  a  clean 
field  of  fire   (wheat  field)   between  my  line  of 
resistance,    nine-foot    railway    bank    and    the 
river — some  500  yards — I  figured  they  would 
never  try  to   come   over  on  my  front,    but  it 
seemed  they  expected  their  artillery  to  elimi- 
nate resistance  there  and  they  would  use  my 
field  to  organize  in  after  crossing.     They  be- 
gan   their    general    bombardment    at    exactly 
midnight  on  the  14th  of  July,  so  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  was  our  (  ?)  day.     French  officers 
attached  to  our  brigade  state  positively  there 
was  never  a  bombardment  to  equal  it  even  at 
Verdun.    At  3  :30  a.  m.  the  general  fire  ceased 
and    their    creeping    barrage    started,    behind 
which — at   forty   yards   only,    mind  you — they 
came,    two    regiments    strong,   with   more   ma- 
chine guns  than  I  thought  the  German  army 
owned.      One  regiment  veered  off  to   my  left 
and    proceded    through — without    resistance — 
to   the  woods  in   rear  of  the   sector  formerly 
held  by  a  different  regiment  than  mine.     That 
left    my    left   flank    and    rear    exposed,    but    I 
didn't   know  it,    nor   did   they  seem   to   know 
we  were  still  holding  our  line  until  10  a.  m. — 
they   were    busy    fortifying    themselves.      The 
other  regiment  commenced  operations  against 
my  company  and  stood  not  upon  the  manner 
of   commencing.      My   disposition   was   as   fol- 
lows:    One  platoon  on  river  bank,  one  platoon 
on  forward  edge  of  railway  bank,  one  platoon 
immediately  in  rear  of  railway  bank,  and  one 
platoon  on  spur  track  that  jutted  out  on  my 
sector.     Four  platoons  in  depth.     This  is  all 
open  warfare,  you  know — no  trench  system —  , 
but  we  were  of  course  dug  in  in  tiny  combat  ( 
group    slit    trenches    which    protect    against  | 
shellfire,   except   direct   hits,  which   would   get 
you   in   any   case.      We   did   not   lose   men   in 
the  barrage.     So  the  enemy  had  to  battle  their 
way   through    the   first    platoon    on    the    river 
bank.     Then  they  took  on  the  second  platoon 
on  forward  edge  of  railway,  where  we  had  a 
thousand  times  the  best  of  it,  but  they  grad- 
ualy  wiped  it  out,  my  third  platoon  taking  their 
place    in    desperate    hand-to-hand    fighting,    in 
which  some  got  through  only  to  be  picked  up 
by   the    fourth    platoon,    which    was    deployed 
simultaneously   with   the   third  platoon   taking 
the  position  of  the  second.     By  the  time  they 
struck    the    fourth    platoon    they    were    all    in 
and  easy  prey.     It's  God's  truth  that  one  com- 
pany   of   American    soldiers   beat    and   routed 
one   full   regiment  of   picked   shock  troops   of 
the    German    army.      Of    course    we    had    the 
position  on  them,  but  the  impossible  was  per- 
formed   nevertheless.      The    first    and    second 
platoons  with   their   lieutenants   were   entirely 
wiped  out.     The  lieutenants  were  killed  dur- 
ing the  first  five  minutes  of  fighting,  so  they 
started  their  retirement  back  across  the  river 
in   absolute   disorder,   and   I,   to   further  their 
rout,    deployed    sixteen    men    along    our    left 
flank  and  started  a  flank  attack.     It  was  a  bad 
move.    We  drove  in  185  as  prisoners,  but  only 
three  of  us  returned.     My  second  in  command 
was   killed   in   this   attack   as   I   was   speaking 
to  him.     I  was  about  to   send  him   down  the 
line  to  find  out  why  the  right  did  not  keep 
up  with  us. 

There  had  been  three  men  on  my  left ;  I 
was  midway  between  railway  and  river.  They 
were  killed.  So  I  crawled  down  the  line  my- 
self, but  dead  men  can  not  keep  up.  It 
looked  like  thousands  going  back,  but  there 
1  was  an  awful  bunch  still  left  with  their  ma- 
chine guns.  I  managed  to  get  back,  picking 
up  three  prisoners  on  the  way.  The  fools 
crawled  a1ong  ahead  of  me  after  I  killed  their 
officer  with  a  pistol.  I  took  his  Iron  Cross  of 
!  the  first  class  off  him  as  I  passed.  It  is 
beautiful — laid  in  heavy  silver.  I  had  been 
using  a  rifle,  but  left  it  by  my  lieutenant's 
body  after  firing  my  last  shell.  I  got  back  on 
the  railway   on  my  extreme  left  flank,  which 


was  at  the  Mezy  Station,  and  found  an  enemy 
machine  gun  up  on  the  bank  itself  enfilading 
my  rear  line.  Lost  my  prisoners,  but  took 
them  again,  together  with  the  machine  gun, 
with  my  headquarters  company  clerks,  cooks, 
and  runners;  yes,  my  kitchen  outfit  joined  me 
immediately  after  a  shell  had  made  a  direct 
hit  on  the  kitchen,  some  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  the  rear.  They  made  grand  fighters. 
Succeded  in  getting  another  officer  in  this 
outfit.  He  was  a  Brandenburg;  blood  relative 
of  the  Hohenzollern  family.  He  had  a  string 
of  letters  after  his  name,  but  he  had  wisely 
left  his  decorations  behind.  I  have  his 
cigarette  case ;  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw ; 
bears  his  crest  and  each  cigarette  similarly 
stamped.  Those  are  the  only  things  I  have 
preserved  for  myself  out  of  the  fortune  in 
German  impedimenta  we  captured,  or  rather 
was  left  on  the  field. 

At    10    o'clock    the    big    shock   was    largely 
over.      The     Germans     were     carrying     back 
wounded  and  dead   on  river  bank  and  we  in 
our  exhaustion  let  them  do  it.     They  carried 
back    all    but    600    which    we    counted    later ; 
also    fifty-two    machine   guns    and   the    above- 
mentioned   impedimenta.      Then   a   brand   new 
game  started.     The  prettiest  skirmish  line  of 
250  Germans  I  ever  saw  debouched  from  the 
woods  in  my  left  rear,  some  800  yards  distant. 
They    got    within   300    yards    of    us    before    I 
could   take  up   a  position   behind   some   rock- 
piles   in   rear   of   Mezy  with   all  the   troops   I 
could    spare — fifty-two    men,    including    again 
my  headquarters    (clerks,   cooks,    runners,    in- 
telligence   section,    scouts,    buzzer   men,    etc.). 
Again  we  had  all  the  best  of  position.     I  had 
placed   twenty  men   in   a   bit   of  wood  to   my 
right  to   get  converging  fire.     We  opened  up 
at   300   yards;    they   in   absolutely   open    field. 
It    was    a   joy   to    see    them    hit    the    ground, 
waver,  a  few  break  and  run,  and  then  a  few 
more ;  the  others  turn  and  look  at  them ;  then, 
finally,    the    whole    bunch    skeddadled.      Yes, 
they  beat  it,   but  only  to  brow  of  hill,   where 
they  took  position  and  wafted  back  all  they 
had.      While   they    were    going    I    thought    to 
improve    my   position,    and    pulled   one    grand 
bone.      We   took   an   L-shaped   trench   just   in 
front  of  the  rockpiles,  one  arm  of  which  was 
exposed  to   enfilade  from    the   German   woods 
position,  which  up  to  that  moment  I  was  igno- 
rant   of.       They    had    one-pounders,     Minen- 
werfers   and  machine  guns  and — great   God — 
the  pounding  they  gave  us !     I  got  what  re- 
mained of  us  into  the  arm  not  thus  exposed 
and  attempted  to  fight  back,  but  they  combed 
the  parados  (we  were  fighting  toward  the  rear 
of    the    trench)    so    you    couldn't    stick    your 
finger  up  without  losing  it.     I  took  two  large 
rocks  in  front  of  my  face  and  peeked  between, 
but  only  one  second,  and  both  rocks  were  shot 
to  pieces.     The  men  in  the  bit  of  woods   on 
my  right,   however,    kept  up   an   excellent  fire 
and  we  finally  made  individual  dashes  for  the 
rockpile,    and    I    withdrew    all    but    a    strong 
outguard   to    my    original    railway   bank   posi- 
tion, bringing  a  German  captain  and  three  of 
his    men    we    had    captured    in    the    trench. 
There  had  been  a  few  in  said  trench  when  we 
took  it,  but  they  had  Iain  quiet,  not  expecting 
us  to  come  in,  and  we  didn't  know  they  were 
there   before  we   were   in.      This   captain   was 
my    savior.      I    kept    him    exercising    up    and 
down   my   position   on   rear   of   railway  bank, 
which    was    entirely    exposed    to    their   woods 
position  fire,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  keep 
them    back    under    penalty    of    death    if    they 
started    or    opened    fire    on   us.      He    signaled 
them    like    a    good    fellow    and   they    signaled 
back;  it  worked.     Our  own  artillery  pounded 
us — what  was  left  of  it — thinking,  1  presume, 
the  whole  line  had  fallen  back,  but  the  enemy 
in  our  rear  was  content  to  wait  until   night- 
fall to  gobble  us  in.     We  had  one  more  flank 
attack  down  the  railway,  but  my  outguard  and 
two  squads  sent  them  back.     The  German  cap- 
tain explained  he  could  not  control  this,  as  it 
was  not  within  the  scope  of  his  vision.     It's 
a   long   story   filled   with    incidents   the   whole 
of  which  can  never  be  told,  but  will  live  for- 
ever green   my  memory. 

Of  course  I  was  sending  runners  through 
with  statements  of  our  position,  some  of 
whom  were  lost,  but  some  got  through — 
begging  for  support  which  theoretically  held 
a  support  line  about  on  a  line  where  my 
kitchen  was.  I  didn't  know  the  enemy  artil- 
lery had  taken  care  of  that  and  there  was  no 
support.  It  looked  bad  for  the  night  and  I 
took  stock.  We  had  started  with  251  men 
and  five  lieutenants — three  firsts  and  two  sec- 
onds. I  had  left  fifty-one  men  and  my  two 
second  lieutenants.  I  was  wounded  slightly 
in  the  back,  but  it  did  not  matter.  My 
clothes  were  practically  shot  off  of  me.  I 
bore  a  charmed  life  thus  far.  I  thought  of 
the  prayers  of  loved  ones  at  home  and  be- 
lieved in  them.  At  4 :30  p.  m.  the  greatest 
military  happiness  of  my  life  was  thrust  into 
my  hand.  It  was  an  order  to  withdraw  from 
what  was  an  absolutely  untenable  position. 
But  a  position  I  would  have  held  until  Ga6riel 
blew  his  horn  for  us  at  least  had  I  not  re- 
ceived the  order.  There  was  still  a  way  out, 
although  to  the  right  of  my  regiment  the 
enemy  had  penetrated  as  they  had  on  my  left. 
The  ridges  were  infested  with  their  machine 
guns   and    one-pounders    (37M).      We    carried 


all  the  wounded  we  could  and  crept  along 
the  railway  underneath  the  spur  track  through 
a  culvert  to  a  creek  that  flowed  at  right 
angles  to  our  line.  We  were  under  fire  all  the 
way.  But  we  wriggled  and  crawled  and 
skidded  along  until  we  got  to  our  support  line, 
which  was  a  shallow  trench.  Can  you  imagine 
my  shock  when  I  was  ordered  to  hold  that 
line?  My  regiment  had  thus  far  blocked  the 
drive  on  Paris  and  the  greatest  colonel  in 
the  world  was  determined  the  enemy  should 
not  consolidate  their  penetrations  through  his 
regiment,  50  per  cent,  of  whom  had  gone  to 
that  rest  from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  re- 
turns. They  didn't.  We  began  to  crowd  in 
troops,  and  the  Germans  can't  stand  crowding, 
except  their  own  crowd. 

We  did  not  eat  for  two  days,  but  we  pushed 
them  back  and  back,  finally  across  the  Marne 
that  has  always  been  their  jinx.  Were  we 
satisfied  ?  Not  on  your  life  !  Exhausted  and 
broken  and  physically  cut  to  ribbons,  we 
toddled  right  along  after  them.  Replacement 
troops  were  rushed  up.  I  got  a  hundred,  and 
we  were  off  to  keep  them  headed  for  Berlin. 
Three  days  of  the  nastiest  fighting  followed. 
They  left  a  company  here  or  a  battalion 
there,  in  impregnable  strong  points,  to  hold  us 
up  while  their  retiring  artillery  drenched  the 
roads  and  favored  points.  My  company  was 
acting  as  advance  guard  of  my  battalion,  and 
who  do  you  think  I  met  up  with,  just  ahead 
of  me?  My  colonel,  so  help  me  God!  I  said, 
''Colonel,  don't  you  know  we  just  passed  an 
enemy  strong  point  on  the  right  and  there  are 
two  just  ahead  that  are  sprinkling  us  with 
machine-gun  fire  just  now  and  that  nothing 
can  live  in  this  road  under  this  artillery 
fire?"  He  said,  "Well,  then,  while  we  are 
yet  alive  let's  give  'em  hell !"  Can  you  beat 
it?  Some  soldier,  my  colonel!  I  sent  a 
platoon  through  the  woods  to  my  right  rear  to 
clear  out  that  point,  which  was  a  weak  one, 
and  under  his  direction  took  up  a  position  on 
the  ridge  to  the  left  in  front  of  one  that  was 
anj'thing  but  weak.  For  two  days  we  roughed 
them,  and  I  must  admit  they  roughed  us.  I 
had  continual  losses,  was  again  wounded  in 
the  chest,  and  only  once  did  they  get  food 
up  to  us,  hard  tack  and  some  canned  horse 
meat  (French).  We  finally  got  the  artillery 
on  it,  which  spelled  finis  for  them.  At  that 
I  have  to  hand  it  to  them  for  dying  on  their 
guns.  Everywhere  they  had  given  way  by  this 
time  and  it  looked  like  a  problem  of  who 
could  march   the  faster,   they   or  us. 

My  battalion  was  so  warped  and  bent  that 
we  were  withdrawn  from  the  footrace  to  the 
River  Marne  to  recoup.  I  laid  out  in  a  bit  of 
wood  for  two  days  waiting  for  an  examinatiorf. 
It  rained  steadily  for  four  days,  during  our  last 
two  days  of  fighting  and  the  two  days  I  lay  in 
the  woods.  They  had  poured  mustard  gas 
into  us  along  with  their  high  explosives, 
which  burned  us  all  up  more  or  less.  You 
don't  have  to  breathe  much  of  that  poison 
when  you  are  utterly  worn  out  anyway  before 
you  are  through.  Of  course  1  was  ordered  to 
a  hospital,  but  there  was  so  much  confusion 
that  they  didn't  notice  my  failure  to  obey. 
I  could  recoup  on  my  back  one  place  as  well 
as  another,  and  as  long  as  there  is  one  of  the 
old  members  of  Company  G  in  the  bunch  I'll 
be  with  him.  I  lost  one  more  lieutenant  up 
on  the  ridge,  but  as  near  as  we  can  find  out 
there  are  nearly  forty  of  the  old  company  still 
alive.  So  I  took  the  company  into  another 
wood  when  we  had  connected  up  with  my 
kitchen  outfit  and  stayed  there  two  days. 
Then  we  were  ordered  into  Billets — my  boy 
— Billets!  That  means  shelter  in  shell-torn 
houses  such  as  are  all  French  houses — little 
stone  huts  largely — but  we  are  now  getting 
our  rest  and  reorganizing  the  company  with 
new  replacement  men.  Three  times  the 
colonel  ordered  me  to  a  hospital  and  three 
times  I -have  gotten  out  of  it  somehow  with- 
out being  court-martialed.  I  don't  like  the 
idea  and  they  are  fearfully  crowded  anyhow. 


Put  Your  Property  in  Trust 

If  you  provide  that  your  estate 
shall  be  handled  by  this  Com- 
pany as  trustee,  it  will  have 
the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  manage- 
ment, exact  accounting,  and 
the  knowledge  of  men  having 
wide  business  experience. 
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The  Anglo  &  London  Paris  National  Bank 

Of  San  Francisco 

The  Bank  of  Service 

Anglo  Service — actual  service,  meeting  adequately 
and  promptly  every  commercial  banking  require- 
ment is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Anglo  & 
London  Paris  National  Bank  has  grown  to  its 
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A  Daughter  of  the  Land 

A  Story  of  American  Grit 

By  GENE  STRATTON-PORTER 

The  whole  book  is  in  tune  with 
the  earnest  mood  of  the  times. 
It  is  essentially  patriotic  in  spirit, 
and  emphasizes  the  tremendous 
importance  to  the  nation  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  till  the  soil. 


Illustrated.     $1.40  net 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

President  Wilson. 
It  is  of  no  small  importance  that  there 
should  be  some  mutual  understanding  among 
the  Allied  nations  of  their  respective  systems 
of  government  and  the  political  mechanism 
under  which  they  pursue  a  common  end.  Mr. 
H.  Wilson  Harris  had  this  object  in  view 
when  lie  wrote  this  biography  of  President 
Wilson.  America  had  not  entered  the  war 
when  he  began  his  work,  but  none  the  less 
American  policy  had  become  a  great  factor 
in  the  situation  and  there  was  a  natural 
curiosity  throughout  England  not  only  as  to 
the  kind  of  man  who  was  guiding  American 
destinies,  but  as  to  the  nature  of  the  political 
institution  through  which  he  had  to  work. 
Mr.  Harris  writes  therefore  as  an  Englishman 
whose  task  is  to  furnish  a  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation, not  to  the  President's  countrymen, 
but  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  political 
institutions  of  America  is  necessarily  slight. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Harris  handles  his  topic.  He  keeps 
it  clearly  within  the  boundaries  of  interpreta- 
tion and  clearly  away  from  those  of  criti- 
cism. Devoting  a  few  pages  to  personal  biog- 
raphy and  to  Mr.  Wilson's  presidency  of 
Princeton,  he  goes  on  to  a  sketch  of  the  New 
Jersey  period,  and  on  page  65  we  have 
reached  the  1912  election.  Then  come  sec- 
tions on  the  Mexican  problem,  the  outbreak 
of  war,  preparedness,  labor,  and  social  re- 
form, and  the  second  presidential  election. 
Discussing  the  President's  reelection,  the  au- 
thor says:  "If  the  secrets  of  individual  votes 
could  be  revealed  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Mr. 
Wilson  would  be  found  to  owe  his  election  to 
Republicans  who  shrank  at  the  eleventh  hour 
from  committing  the  destinies  of  America  at 
so   critical   a  moment  to   untried   hands." 

President  Wilson  from  an  English  Point  of 
View.  By  H.  Wilson  Harris.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick  A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.75. 


The  Queen's  Heart. 

Jack  Northrop  and  Dorothy  Howard,  ven- 
turing to  leave  the  yacht  on  which  they  are 
disporting  themselves  after  the  manner  of  the 
idle  rich,  are  left  adrift  in  an  open  boat  as 
a  result  of  a  sudden  squall.  They  are  picked 
up  by  a  mysterious  ship  that  turns  out  to  be 
the  Isigone,  bound  for  the  Greek  island  of 
Cythera  in  order  to  rescue  its  beautiful  queen, 
imprisoned  by  the  Turks,  and  to  overthrow 
the  Turkish  government  over  the  island.  As 
the  captain  will  neither  put  them  ashore  nor 
transfer  them  they  have  to  accompany  the 
ship,  and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  when 
they  decide  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  ad- 
venturers and  to  strike  a  blow  against  Otto- 
man despotism. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  good  yarn  of  romantic 
fighting  and  it  might  almost  be  true.  The 
Isigone  and  her  crew  perform  prodigies  of 
valor,  but  when  we  discover  the  beauty  of 
the  rescued  queen  we  foresee  trouble  between 
her  and  the  handsome  Northrop  and  that 
Dorothy  will  have  enough  to  do  to  hold  her 
own.  Fortunately  the  novelist,  holding  all 
the  strings  of  fate,  can.  usually  arrange  these 
little  matters,  and  he  does  so  in  this  case. 
As  a  story  of  pure  romance  "The  Queen's 
Heart"  is  a  success. 

The  Queen's  Heart.  By  J.  H.  Hildreth.  Bos- 
ton:   Marshall   Jones   Company. 


Magazine  Verse. 
Mr.  Braithwaite  has  done  a  service  to 
American  poetry,  not  only  by  his  champion- 
ship of  its  right  to  an  audience,  but  by  the 
competent  care  with  which  he  has  directed 
our  attention  to  the  best  products  of  the  day. 
For  these  reasons  there  should  be  attention 
and  appreciation  for  the  little  anthology  of 
mag?  tine  verse  that  now  comes  from  his 
editorship.  He  has  collected  120  poems  that 
have  appeared  in  magazines  during  the  last 
Tift  ;n  years  and  he  presents  them  without 
con  lent  or  criticism  in  a  little  volume  of 
i.aste.  'il     exterior     and     one     that     deserves  | 


preservation.  A  glance  through  its  pages 
convinces  us,  if  that  were  neeessary,  that  we 
can  not  afford  to  overlook  magazine  verse. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  Magazine  Verse. 
Edited  by  William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Boston: 
Small,    Maynard  &    Co.;   $2. 


A  Book  About  Brieux. 

In  spite  of  war  being  the  predominant 
theme  a  book  about  the  works  of  Eugene 
Brieux  does  not  come  amiss  because  of  the 
interest  and  sympathy  displayed  by  the  Amer- 
ican public  toward  the  people  of  France. 

The  faults  in  a  people's  social  habits  and 
legal  code,  and  the  correction  of  them,  offers 
opportunity  for  considerable  insight  into  the 
composite  character  of  that  people.  From 
Brieux's  plays  we  perceive  that  the  French 
are  conservative,  but  not  narrow.  A  sense 
of  logic  is  deeply  ingrained  in  the  national 
character.  Hence  many  reforms  were  brought 
about  by  the  influence  of  the  plays  of  Brieux. 

Mr.  William  H.  Scheifley  shows  a  very  com- 
plete acquaintance,  not  only  with  Brieux's 
works,  but  also  with  the  circumstances  of  his 
life.  The  volume,  indeed,  starts  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  Brieux,  discusses  with 
sympathy  and  illuminative  comment  his  nu- 
merous plays  and  the  influence  they  worked, 
and  includes  a  survey  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic life  in  France.  The  author's  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  is  comprehensive  yet  de- 
tailed, for  he  has  consulted  a  number  of 
French  critics  and  men  of  letters  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  book. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  explained  by  the 
author  as  the  intention  of  making  clear  to 
American  readers  the  social  themes  treated  by 
Brieux,  and  their  relation  to  French  society. 
The  title,  indeed,  correctly  indicates  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Scheifiey's  work,  which  offers  to  the 
American  public  a  sympathetic  interpretation 
of  the  character  and  motives  of  a  man  who, 
to  many  in  this  country,  is  seen  in  too  sen- 
sational a  light  as  the  author  of  "Damaged 
Goods,"  Brieux's  most  disagreeable  but  prob- 
ably  most   widely   reformative   work. 

Brieux  and  Contemporary  French  Society. 
By  William  H.  Scheifley.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons;    $2    net. 


Literary  Chapters. 

Mr.  W.  L.  George  gives  us  a  book  on 
the  status  of  the  novel  and  of  the  novelist. 
He  also  tells  us  what  he  thinks  of  the  fiction 
writers  of  the  day,  and  he  even  makes  some 
attempt  to  arrange  them  in  an  order  of  merit. 
On  the  whole  he  seems  to  think  that  the 
novel  has  fallen  upon  evil  days.  The  novelist, 
having  something  to  sell,  must  suit  his  wares 
to  his  market  and  his  market  is  a  debased 
one.  Whereas  there  was  once  a  small  but 
sufficient  market  of  educated  people  it  is  now 
necessary  to  appeal  to  a  large  market  of  the 
nearly  illiterate  whose  moral  standards  have 
disappeared.  The  small  and  select  audience 
is  no  longer  enough  to  pay  the  paper  bill. 
The  war  will  probably  restore  the  moral  sense 
and  a  new  day  will  dawn  for  real  novelists. 

But  Mr.  George  is  always  amusing  and  his 
estimates  are  shrewd  and  penetrating.  The 
novelist  stands  hesitating  between  vice  and 
the  censorship  of  the  Puritan,  but  then,  as 
some  one  has  already  brilliantly  remarked, 
this  is  an  age  of  transition  and  new  standards 
will  soon  make  their  appearance.  Even  the 
publisher  will  then  be  persuaded  to  lift  the 
ban  on  originality  and  intelligence. 

Literary  Chapters.  By  W.  L.  George.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown    &  Co.;    $1.50. 


A  Dreamer  Under  Arms. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Hurrell  seems  to  have  modeled 
a  successful  war  story  somewhat  on  the  pat- 
tern of  Mr.  Locke's  latest  novel.  His  inten- 
tion is  to  show  the  change  in  character  in  the 
basic  outlook  upon  life  that  can  be  induced 
by  war.  His  hero  is  Kendrick  Marshman,  a 
London  writer  and  man  about  town,  who  is 
first  perturbed  and  eventually  captured  by  the 
enlistment  placards  conveying  the  information 
that  "The  Country  Looks  to  YOU."  Marsh- 
man  enlists  as  a  private  when  he  realizes  that 
his  lady  love  would  regard  that  step  with 
approval,  and  then  follows  the  life  in  camp, 
the  indiscriminate  association  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men,  and  the  slow  recogni- 
tion of  human  values,  no  matter  what  their 
external  garb.  And  so  we  find  the  exquisite 
Marshman  not  only  doing  his  whole  duty  as 
a  soldier,  but  learning  to  esteem  and  love 
above  all  other  men  a  little  drunken  Welsh- 
man for  whose  redemption  he  is  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  that  life  holds  dear  to  him.  It 
is  a  worthy  theme  that  the  author  has  chosen, 
and   he  presents  it  in  an  acceptable  way. 

A    Dreamer    Under   Arms.      By    F.    G     Hurrell 
New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    &    Co.;    $1.50. 


Mental  Power. 
At  the  time  when  anything  can  be  learned 
by  correspondence  perhaps  it  is  not  incon- 
gruous that  we  should  have  so  large  a  book 
on  mental  power,  with  questions  and  topics 
of  thought  for  each  day  of  the  week.  Mr. 
Greville  Kleiser  walks  around  the  human 
mind,  so  to  speak,  considers  it  in  all  its  as- 
pects and  capacities,  divides  and  subdivides 
it  into  all  its  component  parts,   classifies  and 


schedules  them  and  proceeds  along  sys- 
tematic lines  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Thus 
on  Thursday  we  must  ask  ourselves  "Do  you 
think  the  world  is  growing  better?"  and  on 
Friday  we  must  consider  the  fact  that 
"Silence  is  a  great  peace  maker."  Other  oc- 
casions are  allotted  for  consideration  on  faith, 
hope,  and  so  forth.  We  have  exercises  in  ar- 
gument, intuition,  the  search  for  truth  and 
spirituality,  and  we  are  supplied  with  colored 
diagrams  for  our  study.  We  fully  believe  that 
any  one  mastering  the  contents  of  this 
massive  volume  would  acquire  great  mental 
power,  although  we  are  somewhat  dis- 
couraged by  the  realization  that  we  have  not 
enough  mental  power  to  attempt  it. 

How  to  Build  Mental  Power.  By  Grenville 
Kleiser.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

Scientific  Distribution. 

This  is  a  book  about  advertising,  but  with  a 
far  larger  implication  than  that  word  usually 
carries.  Advertising  in  this  larger  sense  of 
the  word  is  the  establishment  of  contact  be- 
tween human  minds,  the  bringing  of  minds 
into  a  mutual  relationship.  The  tradesman 
does  this  when  he  announces  the  nature  antl 
the  quality  of  his  wares,  and  his  object  is  to 
reach  as  large  a  number  of  minds  as  possible. 
To  do  this  in  the  most  effective  way  is  the 
science  of  advertising,  and  it  is  this  science 
that  Mr.  Higham  deals  with.  But  he  deals 
with  it  philosophically  and  ethically,  and 
therefore  in  a  quite  different  way  from  that 
chosen  by  many  other  writers,  who  seem  to 
confuse  the  science  of  advertising  with  the 
science  of  trickery  and  suggestion. 

But  advertising  is  not  confined  to  the  mer- 
chant. Why  should  not  the  statesman  and  the 
propagandist  advertise?  That  is  to  say,  why 
should  they  not  communicate  their  ideas  in 
the  best  way  to  the  largest  number  of  minds? 
Why  should  they  depend  on  their  present  inef- 
fective and  wasteful  methods,  upon  news- 
papers that  mutilate  and  suppress,  or  upon  cir- 
culars that  no  one  reads?  Here  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  advertising  specialist  to  open  up 
channels  of  communication  between  minds 
with  ideas  and  minds  that  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive ideas.  Mr.  Higham  has  not  chosen  a 
very  felicitous  title,  but  his  treatment  is  most 
felicitous.  Every  page  of  his  book  contains 
something  that  is  worth  reading  by  the 
average  man. 

Scientific  Distribution.  By  Charles  F.  Higham. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.   Knopf;    $1.50. 


Strayed  Revellers. 

This  is  described  as  a  novel  of  modernistic 
truth,  but  if  the  young  people  portrayed  there- 
in are  representative  of  modernity  we  may 
say  that  we  much  prefer  antiquity.  For  a 
more  unpleasant  set  of  human  beings  never 
drew  the  breath  of  life. 

They  are  mainly  artists,  or  they  think  they 
are,  and  they  are  rusticating  in  a  country 
village.  The  young  women  talk  about  sex 
in  a  way  that  would  bring  a  blush  to  the 
cheeks  of  a  dragoon.  They  have  no  reti- 
cences, no  modesties,  no  proprieties,  and  no 
morals.  If  there  were  more  of  them  they 
would  damn  civilization.  Naturally  they  hold 
the  war  in  haughty  contempt,  and  although 
they  somewhat  relax  toward  the  concluding 
pages  and  show  a  tendency  to  become  hu- 
man, we  are  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  this,  we  may  suppose,  is  the  feeling  that 
the  author  wished  to  induce. 

The  plot  is  insignificant.  It  hinges  on  the 
discovery  by  Clotilde  Smith  Westbrook  that 
she  is  not  the  daughter  of  the  man  whom  she 
supposed  to  be  her  father,  but  of  an  old 
Dutch  farmer  who  was  once  led  into  illicit 
relations  with  her  mother.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  magnificent  opportunity  for  declarations  of 
modernist  sex  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  un- 
speakable Clotilde  and  she  "works  it  to  the 
limit." 

Strayed  Revellers.  By  Allan  Updegraff.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co. 


A  Gentlewoman  of  France. 

This  novel  by  Rene  Boylesve,  which  has 
been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy,  is  pub- 
lished in  its  translated  form  by  Brentano's, 
the  translator,  Aphra  Wilson,  having  done  her 
task  well.  The  purport  of  the  story  is  to  re- 
veal the  inner  life  of  a  woman  who,  married 
without  love,  becomes  the  agitated  prey  of  a 
consuming  passion  for  a  man  whose  mental 
powers  and  deeply  reflective  nature  render 
him  a  most  interesting  and  challenging  com- 
panion to  a  woman  of  her  intellectuality. 

Mme.  Serpe  is  depicted  as  a  gentlewoman 
from  the  provinces  whose  inheritance  of  an 
instinctive  chastity  is  so  deeply  ingrained 
that  the  seeker  of  prurient  emotionalism  will 
be  disappointed.  The  novel  is  written  in  the 
first  person,  and  the  author's  task  has  been  to 
make  his  interesting  protagonist  reveal  her- 
self utterly ;  so  fully,  indeed,  that  those 
daring  thoughts  which  visit  even  chaste 
women  are  set  down  with  the  frankness  of 
one  who  is  in  the  act  of  confession. 

"An  invitation  to  reflect  on  life  long  and 
deeply,  if  possible,  even  though  it  were  with 
bitterness  and  difficulty,  in  that  lies  the  moral 
task  befitting  a  novelist."     This  sentence  en- 
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lightens  the  reader  as  to  the  manner  of  book- 
that  Monsieur  Boylesve's  novel  is.  The  task 
is  done  with  dignity,  with  an  effect  of  purity 
of  motive,  and  with  a  fine  penetrative  insight 
into  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart. 

A  Gentlewoman  of  France.  By  Rene  Boylesve. 
Translated  by  Aphra  Wilson.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  late  addition  to  the  Dave  Porter  Series 
now  in  course  of  issue  by  the  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Company  is  "Dave  Porter  Under 
Fire,"  by  Edward  Stratemeyer  ($1.25).  This 
series  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  com- 
mendation. 

"America's  Daughter,"  by  Rena  I.  Halsey 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35),  is 
a  story  for  girls.  It  tells  of  a  girls'  club  the 
members  of  which  take  trips  to  various  parts 
of  the  New  England  coast  that  have  been 
famous  in  history.  It  is  well  and  vigorously 
written. 

A  good  story  of  school  and  home  life  has 
been  written  by  Edna  A.  Brown  under  the 
title  of  "At  the  Butterfly  House"  (Lothrop. 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.35).  All  kinds 
of  well-told  incidents  combine  in  the  making 
of  a  yarn  that  all  healthy-minded  girls  should 
appreciate. 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company  has  pub- 
lished "Artemas  the  Second  Book,"  described 
as  "concerning  men,  and  the  things  that  men 
did  do,  at  the  time  when  there  was  war." 
Those  familiar  with  the  first  volume  will 
doubtless  wish,  like  Oliver  Twist,  for  more. 
The   price  is  50   cents. 

"Patriotism  and  the  Flag,"  edited  by 
Charles  L.  Barstow,  is  a  volume  of  patriotic 
stories  by  various  authors  retold  from  Si. 
Nicholas.  Considering  their  source,  it  need 
not  be  said  that  these  stories  are  of  a  high 
order.  They  are  published  by  the  Century 
Company.     Price,  75  cents. 


Dr.  Cook,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  still  in  the 
oil  business  in  Wyoming  and  is  said  to  be 
making  money.  He  has  discovered  some  oil 
and  is  apparently  at  peace  with  the  world. 
Explorer  Peary  has  not  drilled  any  offset 
wells  against  him  and  he  is  growing  up  with 
the    country,    "beating   back,"    in   fact. 


An  English  scientist  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered a  gas  that  has  the  same  relation  to 
hydrogen  that   ozone  has   to   oxygen. 
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ing-porches, and  forty-three- acre  campus.  Riding» 
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John  Wilkes. 

A  conviction  that  biographies  are  far  too 
numerous  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  a  vol- 
ume of  464  pages  about  John  Wilkes.  He 
seems  hardly  worth  so  much  labor.  A  vol- 
ume half  the  size  would  have  been  enough 
to  give  the  public  all  that  need  be  known  of 
an  eighteenth-century  English  radical  who 
probably  had  no  very  sincere  convictions  and 
who  happened  to  be  born  a  century  too  soon. 

The  author  probably  places  Wilkes  far 
higher  than  his  character  demands.  That  he 
witnessed  the  birth  of  English  radicalism  and 
that  his  natural  pugnacity  carried  him  always 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered to  constitute  a  claim  to  greatness. 
His  contemporaries  thought  little  of  him,  and 
even  his  political  associates  belittled  him. 
Lord  John  Russell  described  him  as  a  "profli- 
gate spendthrift  without  opinions  or  prin- 
ciples, religious  or  political ;  whose  impudence 
far  exceeded  his  talents,  and  who  always 
meant  license  when  he  cried  liberty."  Ma- 
caulay  called  him  "one  of  the  most  profane, 
licentious,  and  agreeable  rakes,  the  delight 
of  greenrooms  and  taverns,"  while  Thorold 
Rogers  avers  that  "he  was  always  in  the 
market." 

None  the  less  we  may  be  grateful  to  the 
author  for  a  charmingly  written  page  of  Eng- 
lish history.  That  it  centres  around  Wilkes 
hardly  matters  at  all.  Mr.  Bleachley  has  the 
enviable  facility  of  painting  an  epoch  and 
giving  it  life,  and  the  epoch  of  John  Wilkes 
was  a  singularly  pregnant  one. 

Life  of  John  Wilkes.  By  Horace  Bleachley. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $5. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Boni  &  Liveright,  the  publishers  of  "Ameri- 
canized Socialism,"  a  Yankee  view  of  capital- 
ism, by  James  MacKaye  of  Cambridge, 
brother  of  Percy  MacKaye,  say  that  many 
persons  who  did  not  suspect  themselves  to  be 
Socialists  will,  when  they  read  this  book, 
discover  that  they  are. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hall,  whose  new  novel, 
"Miss  Ingalis,"  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Century  Company,  was  born  in  Boston, 
but  was  taken  at  the  age  of  seven  to  Italy, 
where  she  received  her  education.  For  nine 
years  she  and  her  sisters  were  boarding  pupils 
at  the  pensionnat  de  demoiselles  described  in 
"The  Truth  About   Camilla." 

H.  B.  Irving,  author  of  "A  Book  of  Re- 
markable Criminals,"  is  a  well-known  jour- 
nalist in  England,  and  has  previously  written 
the  biographies  of  such  famous  criminals  as 
Judge  Jeffreys.  The  book,  enthusiastically 
hailed  by  reviewers  abroad,  has  created  in- 
terest in  scientific  circles.  The  author  is  well 
known  among  criminologists  as  one  of  the 
most  astute  and  perceptive  of  all  scholars  on 
that  subject. 

H.  Remsen  Whitehouse,  author  of  the  "Life 
of  Lamartine,"  just  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  and  for  many  yelirs  in  the 
United  States  diplomatic  service,  has  taken 
up  new  duties  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  Berne,  Switzerland.  Mr.  Whitehouse  has 
lately  been  stationed  at  Rome,  and  it  has  been 
during  his  long  residence  abroad  that  he  has 
secured  the  valuable  material  which  has  gone 
into  his  "Life"  of  the  great  French  poet  and 
statesman. 

Mr.  A.  Kingsley  Porter,  professor  of  the 
history  of  art  in  Yale  University,  and  author 
of  "Beyond  Architecture,"  published  by  the 
Marshall  Jones  Company,  recently  sailed  for 
France  on  the  Service  des  Monuments  His- 
toriques,  where  he  is  to  be  put  in  charge  of 
studies  relating  to   his   own   specialty. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  suggestions 
of  the  United  States  Board  of  War  Indus- 
tries as  to  the  conserving  of  white  paper, 
metals  used  in  photo-engraving,  etc.,  the  Cen- 
tury Company  has  decided  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  Centurion  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

Captain  James  Norman  Hall's  first  letter  to 
this  country  from  the  prison  camp  at  Saar- 
brucken,  Germany,  has  been  received  by  a 
friend.  "During  a  combat  on  May  7th  one 
wing  of  my  aeroplane  broke  and  almost  at 
the  same  moment  a  shell  from  an  anti-aircraft 
gun  struck  my  motor,  a  direct  hit,"  he  says. 
"I  was  some  distance  in  German-held  terri- 
tory and  had  no  chance  to  fall  in  our  lines. 
Only  one  sprained  ankle  and  another  broken 
one.  I  have  been  in  the  hospital  ever  since, 
but  can  walk  quite  well  now  on  crutches.  I 
have  been  very  courteously  treated,  and  the 
food  is  sufficient  to  keep  one  in  health.  But 
I  am  hungry  for  books.  I  should  like  to  read 
eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Here 
there  are  no  English  books."  Captain  Hall's 
story  of  his  own  adventures  flying  on  the 
western  front  is  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  under  the  title  "High  Ad- 
venture." 

September  brings  a  notable  change  and  de- 
velopment in  the  Bookman,  which  now  appears 


with  the  imprint  of  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. Under  the  new  management  it  aims 
not  only  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  most  significant  things  in  current  litera- 
ture, but  to  present  an  authoritative  outlook 
on  the  coming  reconstruction  of  the  world  of 
letters.  Among  its  new  departures  are  "The 
Gossip  Shop,"  "The  Bookman  Limited,"  and 
"Where  to  Buy  Books."  Walter  Frichard 
Eaton,  Hugh  Walpole,  Maurice  Francis  Egan, 
and  Arnold  Bennett  are  some  of  the  con- 
tributors   to    the   interesting    current    number. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  in  train  for  publica- 
tion within  a  week  or  two  a  volume  of  revela- 
tions by  a  diplomatic  agent  of  the  German 
government  who  was  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Kaiser,  to  be  called  "The  Near  East  from 
Within,"  which  has  had  a  curious  history.  It 
was  first  published  in  the  United  States  more 
than  two  years  ago  by  another  house,  but  im- 
mediately and  mysteriously  disappeared  from 
circulation.  A  member  of  the  Dutton  firm 
succeeded  in  securing  a  single  copy  for  $30, 
after  much  searching.  The  author  of  the  vol- 
ume, which  is  anonymous,  spent  much  time  on 
diplomatic  missions  in  Turkey,  the  Balkan 
countries,  and  Egypt  in  the  latter  years  ot 
the  nineteenth  century  and  he  throws  open 
to  the  light  of  day  the  intrigues  and  aims  of 
the  Kaiser  at  that  time  and  makes  it  clear 
that  even  then  William  II  was  busily  weav- 
ing diplomatic  conspiracies  and  laying  far- 
reaching  plans  aiming  at  world  dominion. 


New  Books  Received. 
Federal     Power.      By    Henry    Litchfield    West. 
New  York:  George  H.   Doran   Company;  $1.50. 
Its  growth    and    necessity. 

A    Dreamer    Under   Arms.      By    F.    G.    Hurrell. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Room  with  the  Tassels.  By  Carloyn 
Wells.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Company; 
$1.40. 

A  novel. 

The  Island    Mystery.      By   G.    A.    Birmingham. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran   Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Earth  and  Its  In- 
habitants. Edited  by  Richard  Swann  Lull,  Ph.  D. 
New  York:   Yale  University  Press;   $2.50. 

A  series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Yale 
Chapter    of    the    Sigma   Xi. 

Casting    Out    Fear.      By    Flora    Bigelow    Guest. 
New  York;  John  Lane  Company;  75  cents. 
Essays    about    fear. 

My  Erratic  Pal.     By  Alfred  Clark,  N.  Z.  M.  C. 
New   York:  John  Lane   Company;  $1.25. 
A  man's  life  story  in  prose  and  verse. 

"Back  from  Hell."     By  Samuel  Cranston  Ben- 
son.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
A    war   book. 

Tommy    of   the    Voices.      By    Reynolds    Knight. 
Chicago;    A.    C.    McClurg  &   Co.;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Artemas  the  Second  Book.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company;    50    cents. 

Concerning  men,  and  the  things  that  men  do, 
at   the  time   when  there  was  war. 

The  Letters  of  Thomasina  Atkins.  By  Pri- 
vate (W.  A.  A.  C.)  on  Active  Service.  New 
York:    George  II.    Doran   Company;   $1. 

War   letters. 

June    Dusk.      By    Florence    Nash.      New    York; 
George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.25. 
A   volume   of   verse. 

Literary  Composition,     By  Sherwin  Cody.     Chi- 
cago:   A.    C.    McClurg   &   Co.;    $1.20. 
For    private   students. 

The    Blue    Germ.      By    Martin    Swayne.      New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

On    Heaven.      By    Ford    Madox    Hueffer.      New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Coal  and  Candlelight.     By  Helen  Parry  Eden. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Coming    Dawn.      By    Theodora    Thompson. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 
A  war   anthology    in   prose   and  verse. 

The     Modernists.      By     Robeit     W.     Norwood. 
New  York:  George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.25. 
A    volume    of    verse. 

The  Silent  Watchers.  By  Bennett  Copple- 
stone.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

England's  navy,  what  it  is,  and  what  we  owe 
to  it. 

Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs.  By  George  and 
Alice  Hayden.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

Advice  about   health. 

Beatrice    Asiileigh.      By    F.    E.    Mills    Young. 
New  York:   George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

A  Book  of  Remarkable  Criminals,  By  H.  B. 
Irving.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

Stories    of    celebrated    crimes. 

The  Mystlry  of  Hartley  House.  By  Clifford 
S.  Raymond,  New  York:  George  K.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A  detective  story. 

The  Soul  of  Susan  Yellam.  By  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $1.50. 

A  novel. 


SHASTA  WATER    FROM    SHASTA    SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  gTocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Kultur  Ideals  for  Finland. 

Tragic  appears  to  be  the  fate  of  German 
"Kulturpropaganda"  in  Finland.  At  Helsing- 
fors  (says  the  Vorwarts)  there  is  now  being 
published  a  German  newspaper,  Suomi-Finn- 
land  by  name,  the  avowed  object  of  which  is 
to  excite  intelligent  sympathy  for  the  Ger- 
mans. This  journal  commends  to  the  Finns 
the  German  "Soldier's  Ideal"  in  the  following 
terms : 

"Between  the  soldier  and  his  superior  of- 
ficer, especially  between  the  recruit  and  his 
superior  officer,  there  yawns  a  tremendous 
gulf.  The  latter  is  always  right,  the  former 
never.  The  duty  of  a  soldier  is  to  obey,  and 
that  of  a  superior  officer  is  to  command. 
Blindly,  without  reflection,  the  soldier  must 
carry  out  the  order  of  his  superior  officer. 
He  himself  can  have  no  will  or  wish  of  his 
own;  he  is  subordinated  to  the  will  of  his  su- 
perior officer.  The  soldier  must  not  speak,  he 
must  not  even  think — he  has  merely  to  act  in 
accordance   with   the   command   of   his   officer. 

"The  recruit  is  not  a  man  ;  he  is  merely  des- 
tined to  become  a  man  under  the  command  of 
his  superior  officer.  .  .  .  He  must  first  lie 
mother-naked  in  the  dust  and  feel  about  his 
head  the  whistle  of  his  officer's  knout ;  only 
after  weeks  and  months  does  his  superior  of- 
ficer, by  his  grace  and  help,  raise  him  up  out 


of  the  dust,  wash  him,  clothe  him,  and  make 
of  him  a  man  and  a  soldier.    .     .     . 

"The  image  of  the  superior  officer  must  bear 
not  the  slightest  flaw — it  is  perfection ;  if  the 
soldier  imagines  that  he  perceives  a  fault  in 
him,  this  is  merely  a  proof  of  the  incompe- 
tence and  incapacity  of  his  own  faculties. 
.  .  .  The  officer  is  the  soldier's  Lord  God. 
.  .  .  The  soldier's  God  is  never  satisfied, 
he  never  returns  thanks  even  for  the  best  of 
work;  but  his  punishment  for  transgression 
and  disobedience  is  cruel.  For  in  the  hands 
of  the  superior  officer  are  the  keys  of  hell 
upon  earth.  This  hell  upon  earth  is  no  warm 
place,  but  it  is  none  the  less  filled  with  wail- 
ing and  gnashing  of  teeth.  It  is  full  of  evil- 
smelling  filth,  into  which  the  superior  officer 
plunges  the  transgressor,  and  only  when  he 
has  struggled  about  in  it  sufficiently  can  the 
superior  officer  allow  mercy  to  temper  justice 
and  help  him  up  again.  And  lo  and  behold  ! 
this  evil-smelling  filth  has  purged  the 
wretched  fellow  of  his  sins ;  it  has  rooted  out 
the  passionate,  mutinous  spirit  of  his  own 
will;  and  has  transformed  him  into  wax,  soft 
but  pure,  which  the  superior  officer  can  hold 
in  his  hands  and  knead  to  his  heart's  delight, 
modeling  and  carving  it,  until  he  produces 
that  masterpiece,  a  proper,  thorough,  and 
obedient  soldier." 


SOLDIERS  DOING 
WOMEN'S  WORK 

War  Brings  About  Many  Changes 


Conquering  Arctic  with  Type- 
writer and  Kerosene 

Explorer  Stefansson's  New  System  of  Travel 


Mata  Hari's  First  Spy 
Mission 


St.  Mihiel  Best  Short  Story 
of  War 


These  and  Many  Other  Features 
in  the 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


'PARLOR,  BEDROOM  AND  BATH." 


A  farce  is  a  conspiracy  against  one's  dig- 
nitv.  It  is  not  impossible  to  be  untouched  by 
the  humor,  or  the  fun,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  that  induces  laughter  in  musical  comedy, 
unless  they  have  a  very  good  comedian.  But 
I  defy  any  one  except  the  most  literal-minded 
to  resist  the  epidemic  of  mirth  that  sud- 
denly seizes  hold  of  one  at,  or  near,  the 
culminating  moments  in  a  cleverly  constructed 
farce. 

Farces  in  the  line  of  "Twin  Beds"  and 
"Parlor.  Bedroom  and  Bath"  must  be  some- 
thing like  puzzle  games  to  their  creators.  The 
farce  writer,  in  cold  blood,  and  given  over  to 
the  mood  of  business,  must  evolve  a  series  of 
situations  in  which  small  incidents  and  hap- 
penings so  dovetail  into  each  other  that  they 
become  uproariously  funny  to  the  great 
laughter-hungry  public  So,  just  as  the  artist 
lays  on  a  few  dabs  of  paint  that  after  the 
spectator  has  removed  himself  and  his  vision 
to  the  right  focus,  mysteriously  are  trans- 
formed into  reflections  on  startlingly  realistic 
polished  wood,  or  rippling  water,  so  the  farce 
writer  lays  on  his  coldly  calculated  touches 
which  result  in  uproarious  humor.  A  com- 
parison which  perhaps  an  artist  might  resent. 
Artists,  it  is  true,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  write 
farces — although  perhaps  there  are  exceptions 
— but  farce  writers  have  to  be  mighty  clever 
in  their  line. 

"Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath"  is  a  farce  of 
this  type ;  that  is,  of  exact  construction  re- 
sulting in  uproarious  mirth.  In  the  first  act 
it  is  possible  to  remain  calm.  We  are  inter- 
ested, rather  amused,  at  Reggy  and  his  futile 
efforts  to  show  himself  as  the  innocent  and 
blameless  citizen  that  he  is  instead  of  the 
woman-pursued  voluptuary  of  his  wife's  ro- 
mantic imaginings.  But,  in  the  middle  act, 
when  Reggy,  egged  on  by  the  officious  Geoff, 
consents  to  carry  on  the  deception,  and  plays 
at  an  elopement  with  innocent  little  Xita,  the 
fun  becomes  fast  and  furious.  One  has  only 
to  remark  the  title  of  the  piece  to  surmise 
quite  correctly  that  it  indulges  in  a  plentiful 
flavor  of  impropriety.  But  the  wily  farce 
writers,  knowing  the  American  public  well, 
have  discovered  what  tickles  it  most  is  to 
see  innocent,  unworldly  people  suspected  of 
the  culpabilities  of  the  rapid-paced,  sophisti- 
cated sinners  of  the  white  lights  life.  Strange 
a  conclusion  as  it  may  seem,  I  judge  that  to 
be  a  lingering  remnant  of  our  still  surviving  ! 
but    fast    fading   Puritanism. 

So  in  "Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath"  the  core 
and  centre  of  the  joke  is  the  actual  innocence 
and  harmlessness  of  that  seeming  Lothario, 
Reggy.  This  crowning  characteristic  of 
Reggy's  is  brought  out  by  Polly  Hathaway, 
an  impecunious  newspaper  scribbler,  who  has 
been  bribed  by  the  officious  Geoff  to  imper- 
sonate   Reggy's    fair   inamorata. 

Eda  Ann  Luke  as  Polly  and  Homer  Barton 
as  Reggy  carried  the  ensuing  -scenes  with 
such  success  that  the  audience  promptly  lay 
down  its  arms  and  surrendered.  Looking 
back  over  the  performance  I  am  really  sur- 
prised, in  view  of  the  whirlwind  of  unbridled 
mirth  that  presently  descended  upon  us,  that 
we  managed  to  follow  the  saturalia  of  fun 
on  the  stage.  For  we  became  helpless  in  our 
laughter.  We  rolled  helplessly  in  our  seats, 
we  hooted,  lost  our  breath,  and  feebly 
hooted  again.  Yes,  farce,  successful  farce, 
is  certainly  a  conspiracy  against  one's  dig- 
nity. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  explain  the  humor 
of  a  piece  of  this  kind.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  C  W.  Bell  and  Mark  Swan,  the  two 
authors,  have  made  good ;  that  if  a  young  lady 
is  the  blushing  kind  she  will  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  air  her  accomplishment  in  "Par- 
lor, Bedroom  and  Bath,'*  and  that  Eda  Ann 
Luke  and  Homer  Barton  play  into  each  other's 
hands  with  enormous,  with  screaming  success. 
Miss  Luke,  indeed,  got  several  members  of  the 
company  started  to  laughing.  She  is  a  natural 
farceuse,  an  actress  of  enormous  energy,  both 
physical  and  mental,  and  screechingly  funny. 
She  acts  and  moves  in  a  series  of  astonishing 
angles,  and  doesn't  care  a  copper  cent  2bout 
looks.  I  fancy,  too,  that  she  is  of  the  ebullient 
kind  that  interpolates  funny  gags,  for  she 
certain!/  succeeded  in  her  laying  of  snares 
for  the  farce  gravity  of  the  company.  Homer 
Barton  was  also  excruciatingly  funny,  as  our 
sides  attested.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pere merely  feeders,  although  very  satis- 
ones. 


The  girls  are  very  much  to  the  fore  this 
week  in  our  favorite  vaudeville  house.  Out 
of  the  eight  acts  there  is  a  girl  or  so  in  full 
glory  in  six  of  them,  and  one  of  the  girls 
is  a  beauty  and  no  mistake,  while  several 
make  a  hit.  The  beauty  is  Florence  Tempest, 
billed  as  "America's  most  lovable  boy  and 
vaudeville's  daintiest  girl."  I  didn't  remark 
any  particular  lovableness  about  Miss  Tem- 
pest ;  (you  see  how  respectful  I  am ;  she  is 
that  kind  of  a  girl).  But  she  is  mighty  good 
to  look  at,  whether  garbed  as  a  boy  or  a  girL 
And  she  has  quality-  Also  she  has  per- 
sonality. Every  eye  was  focused,  and  every 
scrap  of  attention  riveted  on  the  pretty  thing, 
for,  as  a  boy,  although  her  poses  were  occa- 
sionally feminine,  she  showed  dash,  and  the 
ability  to  carry  her  male  habiliments  jauntily 
and  with  the  ease  of  practice.  As  a  girl  she 
was  revealed  as  a  being  in  the  full  flush  of 
youthful  beauty.  As  a  reciter  she  impresses 
herself  on  her  audience,  but  if  she  has  a  gift 
she  has  not  yet  learned  to  develop  it,  for  her 
excessive  deliberation  lessens  the  significance 
of  her  words.  For  a  girl  who  suggests  what 
the  vaudevillians  call  class  Florence  Tem- 
pest should  have  a  better  standard  in  make- 
up, the  shiny  stuff  around  her  eyes  being  as 
full  of  reflections  as  a  polished  floor,  while 
her  lips  vie  with  those  of  movie  actresses  in 
suggesting  a  banquet  of  blackberry  jam. 

There  is  another  reciter  on  the  bill  who  is 
also  over-deliberate,  in  the  person  of  Eddie 
Foyer,  the  tall  young  man  who  looks  too  big 
and  too  ministerial  to  call  himself  Eddie. 
Eddie  is  a  man  who  invites  invitations.  The 
invitations  are  from  the  auditors  to  Eddie 
to  recite  poems  chosen  by  the  inviters.  Eddie 
has  a  prehensile  memory,  an  immense,  un- 
cultivated voice,  a  large,  easy-going,  unculti- 
vated speech — he  says  so-blimity,  per-culiar, 
and  oh-casion — and  a  taste  for  humorous 
comment.  He  suggests  herculean  American- 
ism, is  very  likable,  has  been  working  in 
the  East  to  push  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds, 
and  made  a  yard-wide,  all-wool  hit.  Yes, 
Eddie  caught  the  house,  with  his  stories,  his 
personality,  and  his  recitations.  In  particular 
they  loved  his  recitations,  although  it  seemed 
to  me  that  their  appeal  was  all  made  up  of 
physical  energy  and  exuberance.  But  Eddie 
ought  to  have  his  big,  un wieldly,  unmusical 
voice  trained  to  resound  more  pleasingly 
against  the  tympanum,  and  Eddie  shouldn't  He 
down  and  stretch  himself  on  a  word  when  he 
is  trying  to  put  soul  into  it.  Comparisons  are 
odorous,  but  I  heard  Ralph  Herz  recite  "Dan 
McGrue"  at  the  Orpheum  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  he  introduced  a  suggestion  of  peril 
to  any  one  fooling  with  the  sinister  Dan,  in 
which,  to  my  thinking,  Eddie's  Dan  was  sig- 
nally lacking,  in  spite  of  the  greater  noise  he 
made.  However,  as  often  happens  in  such 
cases,  I  was  decidedly  in  the  minority,  for  the 
house  took  both  reciter  and  recitations  to  its 
heart. 

But  here  is  Mrs.  Whiff  en  waiting  while 
we  discuss  vaudevillian  elocutionists.  Mrs. 
Whiff  en,  by  the  way,  has  come  to  us  with  a 
pretty  granddaughter  in  her  train  ;  a  dashing 
girl,  her  irregularly  featured  but  charming 
face  full  of  individuality.  I  rather  suspect 
that  the  young  lady  is  capable  of  doing  much 
better  things  than  she  is  called  upon  to  per- 
form in  the  very  flimsy  sketch  which  is  her 
grandmother's  vehicle.  "Foxy  Grandma"  only 
in  the  sightest  degree  exhibits  Mrs.  Whiff  en's 
ability  as  an  actress.  But  the  public  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  her  does  approximate  getting 
some  inkling  of  her  charm.  Nor  can  it  have 
failed  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the  per- 
fume of  her  art.  The  dear  little  lady  always 
seems  like  an  old-fashioned  rose,  its  petals 
faded,  but  the  sap  of  abundant  life  still 
strengthening  its  slender  stem.  She  dressed 
herself  in  characteristic  costume :  a  lavender 
brocade  set  off  with  creamy  lace,  with  here 
and  there  the  flash  of  a  jewel.  The  point  of 
the  piece — the  authorship  of  which  is  unre- 
vealed — is  that  foxy  grandma  is  trying  to  cure 
granddaughter  of  a  tendency  to  slang  by  pour- 
ing out  rivers  of  it  herself.  Granddaughter  is 
of  course  shocked  that  her  little  daguerrotype 
of  a  grandmother  should  be  guilty  of  such  an 
incongruity,  but  the  audience  fairly  reveled  in 
it,  and  those  familiar  with  Mrs.  Whiffen's 
work  may  easily  surmise  that  she  is  not 
lacking  in  giving  due  point  to  the  expres- 
sions selected  from  George  Ade's  "Fables  in 
Slang." 

Of  the  numerous  girls  on  the  bill  Bessye 
Clifford — why  doesn't  she  put  a  y  and  a  termi- 
nal e  in  Qifford  while  she  is  about  it — could 
most  easily  be  spared.  Bessye  in  "Art  Im- 
pressions"— oh,  the  misnomer  ! — stands  on  the 
end  of  a  projecting  board  clothed  in  tights, 
and  allows  herself  to  be  robed  in  the  flimsy 
color  creations  ■which  are  thrown  upon  her 
from  the  mechanism  in  the  rear  of  the  the- 
atre. They  claim  that  Bessye  has  posed  for 
many  famous  artists  and  sculptors.  If  so  she 
must  have  lost  that  particular  kind  of  a  job. 
Bessye  is  young,  but  unslender ;  and  she  has 
come  through  her  art  experiences  entirely  un- 
scathed by  the  standards  of  art.  For  her  color 
costumes  and  the  accessories  in  the  pictures  in 
which  she  figured  as  the  central  subject  were 


tawdry  and  tasteless  to  an  uncommon  degree. 
The  mechanical  appliance  also  moved  hitchily, 
and  we  were  quite  unable  to  avoid  over- 
prolonged  and  too  insistent  views  of  Bessye's 
hip-and-thigh  line.  In  fact,  in  my  opinion 
the  act  was  a  fizzle,  and  it  even  failed  to  move 
the  audience  from  its  Napoleonic  calm. 

"The  Girl  on  the  Magazine"  is  an  elaborate 
and  well-costumed  but  rather  dull  act,  the  per- 
formers, although  conscientious,  lacking  per- 
sonality and  charm,  and  the  whirling  dance 
movement  at  the  end  being  distinctly  dis- 
pleasing. 

The  three  Japanese  acrobats  gave  a  very 
good  performance,  the  young  acrobat-in-chief 
pleasing  by  his  attractive  countenance,  his  en- 
gaging smile,  and  the  graceful  assuredness 
of  his  daring  feats. 

Tracery  and  McBride  won  the  house  with 
their  dancing,  their  nonsense-talk,  and  more 
particularly  by  the  cheerful  exuberance  and 
artfully  casual  funnings  of  Stella  Tracey. 

"A  Ray  of  Sunshine,"  presented  by  Gladj's 
Clark  and  Henry  Bergman,  is  a  pretty  fancy, 
with  not  much  form  to  it  but  undoubted 
powers  for  pleasing.  It  even  has  a  touch  of 
poetry,  and  an  illusive  suggestion  of  fairy 
tales  and  fantasy.  The  two  performers  each 
had  something  in  the  intense  blueness  of  their 
eyes  which  demonstrated  their  fitness  for  the 
gay,  pretty,  intangible  fantasy  of  their  act, 
which  really  was  "a  ray  of  sunshine"  amidst 
the  banalities  of  vaudeville. 


SPARE  THAT  MONUMENT. 


During  the  Exposition  we  learned  as  never 
before  of  our  susceptibility  to  architectural 
beauty.  Hitherto  we  had  scarcely  realized 
that  we  had  no  architectural  monument  in 
this  town  reared  to  the  true  spirit  of  beauty. 
But  the  Exposition  opened  our  eyes,  and  now 
we  hopefully  cling  to  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts  and  pray  that  it  may  be  preserved. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  has  de- 
voted itself  to  the  work  of  building  up  a 
maintenance  fund  for  this  purpose,  although  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  a  sufficiently  large  public 
From  time  to  time  they  get  up  interesting 
affairs  which  take  place  at  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  I  do  not  remember  anything  except 
the  exhibit  of  the  Zuloaga  paintings  which 
appealed  to  the  interest  of  a  wider  public  than 
the  good-sized  but  still  limited  group,  of 
ladies  more  particularly,  which  interests  itself 
in  the  matter.  Let  us,  therefore,  hope  that 
they  will  branch  out  more  widely  and  remind 
a  bigger  section  of  the  city  that  it  has  on  the 
Presidio  grounds  something  choice  and  beau- 
tiful  that   should  be   preserved. 

Last  week  one  of  their  periodic  affairs  took 
place  in  which  Miss  Florence  Locke  gave  a 
reading  in  costume  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac. 
Miss  Locke  is  an  intelligent  reader  of  good 
standards.  She  abjures  the  elocutionary  and 
the  artificial,  was  charming  to  look  at  in  her 
beautiful  costume  of  the  period  and,  except 
for  a  certain  limitation  of  vocal  power,  and  a 
consequent  inability  to  render  with  full  effect 
Cyrano  in  his  more  reckless  moods,  pleased 
her  hearers  by  her  sympathetic  rendering  of 
the  play.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
the  pent-up  spirits  of  the  ladies  were  allowed 
free  vocal  vent  over  tea  and  other  dainty  re- 
freshments. The  hall  in  which  the  affair  took 
place  was  decorated  with  tapestries  of  the 
period,  borrowed  from  Mrs.  Hearst's  collec- 
tion, and,  for  the  afternoon,  the  war  workers 
enjoyed  immunity  from  war  thoughts,  and  al- 
most felt  themselves  to  be  back  in  pre-war 
times. 


WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE 

Eminent  vocal  teacher  of  London,  England, 
(master  of  David  Bispham  and  other  famous 
artists)  will  be  giving  a  special  vocal  course 
and  coaching  lessons  during  the  next  three 
months  in  San  Francisco. 

For  particulars  apply 

Mrs.  Frank  La  Monte  de   Long 
2427  LARKIN  STREET 

Telephone  Franklin  5559 


in  the  degree  to  which  they  will  no  doubt  in 
time  attain.  As  they  do,  for  instance,  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  where  the  disabled 
men  are  being  trained  in  various  vocations 
which  can  be  followed  by  maimed,  or  crippled 
workers,  who  are  continually  discovering  un- 
developed possibilities  of  a  scope  and  wage- 
earning  power  that  they  were  entirely  igno- 
rant they  possessed. 

Some  of  these  men  have  enjoyed  a  happi- 
ness in  the  novel  exercise  of  a  creative  faculty 
that  they  had  never  before  experienced-  And 
the  men  and  women  who  are  training  them 
enjoy  a  reflex  pleasure  in  watching  their  eager 
efforts  toward  the  mastering  of  the  new  craft, 
and  their  boyish  happiness  when  they  suc- 
ceed. 

Occupational  therapy  is,  in  effect,  a  new 
medicine;  a  medicine  for  a  wounded  spirit, 
as  well  as  a  healing  occupation  for  maimed 
or  crippled  members.  In  the  wards  where 
the  returned  soldiers  are  being  trained  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  happiness,  and  one  could 
almost  venture  the  prophecy,  in  noting  the 
sense  of  simple  motherliness  that  such  work 
arouses  in  the  breasts  of  even  the  youngest 
women  trainers,  that  there  will  be  fewer  child- 
less families  in  the  future.  For  these  plucky 
and  dauntless  young  soldiers  have  made  many 
childless  women  who  might  have  been  the 
mothers  of  brave  men  envious  of  the  mothers 
of  our  American  army.  Though  they  must 
suffer,  and  some  must  go  bereft  to  the  end  of 
their  days,  yet  their  hearts  are  all  aglow  with 
that  lofty  pride  which  sustains  the  mothers  of 
heroes.  Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY. 


Here  is  a  new  vent  for  the  patriotic  ardor 
of  the  idle  rich.  Young  girls  are  starting  out 
to  study  occupational  therapy.  For  by  now 
the  country  is  beginning  to  realize  that  our 
wounded  are  coming  back ;  coining  back,  some 
of  them  blinded,  and  with  perhaps  one  limb, 
perhaps  two,  amputated.  The  morale  of  those 
men  must  be  sustained.  The3*  must  be  helped 
to  see  hope  again,  who  must  still  beckon  them 
toward   a   possible   future. 

In  Xew  York  Mrs.  Howard  Mansfield  and 
Mrs.  Cornelius  J.  Sullivan  have  organized  and 
are  directing  the  school  known  as  "War  Service 
Classes  for  the  Training  of  Women  as  Recon- 
struction Aids  in  Occupational  Therapy. 
i  Whew!  How  length}-  these  cognomens  are!) 
The  girls  study  a  number  of  crafts :  weaving, 
modeling,  woodcarving,  metal  work,  block 
printing,  netting,  and  still  others.  They  are 
also  given  thorough  courses  in  the  study  of 
mental  and  nervous  conditions,  in  orthopedics, 
personal  hygiene,  and  hospital  ethics  and  eti- 
quette. 

Once  trained,  the  eager  young  band  will 
have  work  of  an  inspiring  nature  to  perform ; 
that  is  to  such  as  long  to  make  some  repara- 
tion to  the  broken  men  whose  willing  hearts 
and  strong  bodies  have  served  as  the  nation's 
stay  and  defense  in  the  time  of  need.  They 
will  begin  the  training  of  the  men  in  the 
wards.  It  has  already  begun,  in  fact,  although 
the  government  has  not  taken  hold  of  this  im- 
portant function  and  sacred  duty  of  the  nation 


"Colonial 
Poster" 

— quaint, — neat, — and  appealing 

is  the  room  containing  a 
"Poster  Bedroom  Suite."  Time 
does  not  rob  it  of  its  attractive- 
ness, for  probably  not  since  the 
days  of  the  Colonies  has  it  been 
more  popular  than  at  the  present. 

—  Our  showing  of  this  type 
of  furniture  is  unusually  complete 
just  now.  The  illustration  above 
gives  just  a  glimpse  of  as  fine  a 
suite  at  the  price  as  it  is  possible 
to  buy.  Finished  in  antique  or 
brown  mahogany.  The  dresser 
is  44  in.  wide.  Twin  beds  can  be 
had  if  you  prefer.  The  suite  is 
complete.      Come  in  and  see  it, 

—  No  obligation  to  buy — 

No  apology  for  taking  our  time ; 
thafs  just  a  part  of  Breuners 
service;  purchase  or  no  purchase. 

Bed     Chiffonier     Dressing  Table    Dresser 

$55      $50      $65 


Interior  Decorators 
furniture —  Carpets — R  ugs 

281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE, 

"The  Little  Teacher,"  with  Maude  Fealy. 

"The  Little  Teacher,"  with  Maude  Fealy  in 
the  title-role,  Cohan  &:  Harris'  newest  and 
greatest  production,  will  be  the  attraction  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  for  two  weeks,  starting; 
Monday,   September   30th. 

Maude  Fealy's  role  in  the  play  is  that  of  a 
plucky,  self-supporting  New  York  girl,  full  of 
humor,  courage,  and  tenderness,  who  finds 
her  life  work  and  romance  as  the  teacher 
in  a  small  school  in  the  hills  of  Vermont. 

The  cast  is  a  large  one.  Besides  Maude 
Fealy,  it  includes  some  of  the  best-known 
Broadway  players.  The  more  important  prin- 
cipals are  Clyde  Fillmore,  Joseph  J.  Hyland. 
Adrian  H.  Rosley,  Robert  A.  Wessels,  Louis 
Eagan,  John  P.  McSweeney,  M.  J.  Sullivan, 
Emily  Francis,  Adella  Barker,  Minnie  Stan- 
ley. Mar>"  Foy,  Adelaide  Cummings,  Betty 
Peterson,  Jane  Gilroy,  Margaret  and  Frances 
Lapsley.  

"Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath"  at  the  Curran. 

"Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath,"  so  ingenu- 
ously and  engagingly  disclosed  at  the  Curran 
Theatre,  formerly  known  as  the  Cort,  during 
the  past  week,  will  be  revealed  for  but  one 
more  week,  beginning  Sunday  night.  So  gen- 
uine has  been  the  interest  in  this  keen, 
sparkling  comedy  that  it  might  easily  have 
run  here  for  four  weeks,  but  the  conservative 
booking  of  the  A.  H.  Woods  office  mapped  but 
two  weeks  for  San  Francisco  in  its  transcon- 
tinental tour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful farces  produced  in  recent  years  and  great 
credit  attaches  to  the  producer,  who  has  pro- 
vided it  with  an  uncommonly  competent  and 
singularly  engaging  cast,  headed  by  Eda  Ann 
Luke  and  Homer  Barton. 

"Business  Before  Pleasure,"  with  our  old 
friends,  Potash  and  Perlmutter,  comes  to  the 
Curran  on  October  6th. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  for  next  week  a 
bill  remarkable  for  its  novelty,  there  being 
only  one  holdover  in  it. 

Julius  Tannen,  one  of  the  best  of  monolo- 
gists  and  recently  a  star  in  "Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter,"  in  which  he  scored  a  great  hit  as 
Mawruss  Perlmutter,  has  returned  to  vaude- 
ville and  will  amuse  with  an  entirely  new 
monologue. 

\\  ilbur  Mack  will  appear  in  his  own  comedy 
skit,  "A  Pair  of  Tickets,"  in  which  it  will  be 
remembered  he  scored  such  a  great  hit  last 
season.  He  bring  with  him  his  own  support- 
ing company,  which  includes  Gladys  Lock- 
wood. 

Albert  Yertchamp,  although  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  is  a  violin  virtuoso  who  has 
mastered  a  repertory  which  musical  experts 
declare  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  undertaken 
by  an  artist.  He  has  the  assistance  of  Joyce 
Alberte  at  the  piano. 


Joint  Concert — Famoos  Metropolitan  Stars 

ANNA    FITZIU 
American  Soprano 

ANDRES  DE  SEGUROLA 

Famous  Basso 
SAVOY  THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.  (Oct.  13)  and  SATURDAY  AFT.  (Oct.  19) 
Tickets  $2,  $1.50.  11.    NOW  ON  SALE  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  i  Co.'s.    MAIL  ORDERS  to  Felby  C. 
Oppenheimer,  Mgr..  Sherman-C  ay  Building. 
Coming— YOLANDA  MERO.  Pianist,  and 
LAMBERT  Ml'RPHY.  Tenor. 


SUNDAY 
OCT.  6 

2:30    Sharp 

GALA 
CONCERT 

MURATORE 

(World's    Greatest    Tenor) 
Assisted     bv     GEORGES     TRUC.     Solo- 
Pianist,  and  ALEXANDER   DE- 
BRUILLE,    Solo-Violinist 

"His  is  the  voice  of  Apollo — a  voice  to  chal- 
lenge and  command.  The  accent  of  authority 
thrills  in  his  utterance,  and  when  he  sang  'La 
Marseillaise,*  lifting  the  cheering  audience  to 
its  feet,  he  was  the  incarnation  of  the  rebel- 
lious spirit  of  man.  Chicago  was  right  when 
it  hailed  him  as  the  successor  to  Caruso.'' — 
Ra\  C.  Broun,  Oakland  Iribune,  Feb.  26, 
1917.  

Exposition  Auditorium 

Tickets  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s.  MAIL  ORDERS  INVITED. 
Send  self-addressed  stamped  envelope,  with 
check  and  war  tax.  to  Frank  \V.  Hea'v,  Man- 
ager, 906  Kohler  &  Chase  Bldg- 

75c,  $1,  $1.50,   $2,  $2.50.     War  tax  extra. 
Mason  &  Hamlin   Piano. 


The  Creole  Fashion  Plate  is  the  best  female 
impersonator  that  has  appeared  before  the 
public  since  Julian  Eltinge.  He  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  two  equally  good  voices,  the  one  so- 
prano and  the  other  a  basso. 

George  M.  Fisher  and  John  K.  Hawley, 
clever  and  popular  comedians,  will  appear  in 
a  comedy  playlet  by  James  Horan  entitled 
"Business  Is  Business,"  which  gives  them  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  their 
abilities. 

The  Mellette  Sisters  will  present  a  series 
of  novel  and  attractive  songs  and  dances. 
Both  girls  are  exceptionally  talented  and  their 
good  looks  are  enhanced  by  beautiful  and 
tasteful  costumes. 

Heras  and  Preston  are  a  team  of  acrobats 
and  comedians  who  accomplish  the  seemingly 
impossible. 

The  latest  series  of  the  Official  War  Revue 
will  be  exhibited. 

The  remaining  act  will  be  Florrie  Miller- 
ship,  Charles  O'Connor,  and  company  in  the 
musical  skit,  "The  Girl  On  the  Magazine." 


Lucien  Muratore. 

San  Franciscans,  who  remember  with  de- 
light the  great  success  achieved  by  Lucien 
Muratore  on  the  occasion  of  his  appearance 
in  San  Francisco  in  February  of  last  year 
with  his  wife,  Lina  Cavalieri,  will  be  pleased 
with  the  programme  that  Muratore  and  his 
assisting  artists — Georges  True,  solo-  pianist, 
and  Alexandre  Debruille,  solo  violinist,  will 
give  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  one  week 
from  tomorrow  (Sunday,  October  6th)  at  2  :30 
p.  m.  sharp. 

Muratore  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures 
at  present  before  the  public.  He  and  his  as- 
sisting artists  are  French  soldiers  on  leave. 
Those  who  heard  Muratore  on  the  occasion 
of  his  last  visit  need  not  be  reminded  that 
he  is,  without  a  question  of  a  doubt,  the 
greatest  tenor  that  ever  appeared  in  San 
Francisco. 

Tickets  for  Fitziu-Segurola  Ready  Monday. 
With  the  opening  of  his  concert  season  but 
two  weeks  distant,  Manager  Selby  C.  Oppen- 
heimer feels  confident  that  the  coming  musical 
year  will  excel  any  that  has  yet  been  known 
in  this  city.  The  season  will  begin  with  the 
attractive  costume  recitals  by  Anna  Fitziu  and 
the  noted  basso,  Andres  de  Segurola.  Anna 
Fitziu's  supreme  art  in  both  voice  and  method 
and  her  extraordinary  personality  combine  to 
make  her  the  premier  concert  artist  of  the 
day.  For  a  dozen  years  De  Segurola  has 
been  the  principal  basso  of  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  a  distinction  that  has  given  him  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  in  two-score  roles. 
They  will  present  two  most  delightful  pro- 
grammes at  Oppenheiraer's  Savoy  Concert 
Hall,  McAllister  and  Market  Streets,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  October  13th,  and  again  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  19th.  The  pro- 
grammes are  replete  with  song  and  aria,  duet 
and  operatic  selection,  and  include  an  origi- 
nal one-act  operetta  specially  written  for  these 
artists.  On  the  first  programme  will  be  found 
the  "Ritorno  Vincitor"  aria  from  Verdi's 
"Aida,"  the  Eallatella  from  "Pagliacci,"  sung 
by  Miss  Fitziu,  who  will  also  render  Hors- 
man's  "Bird  of  the  Wilderness,"  MacFadyen's 
"Inter  Nos,"  and  Woorhis'  "A  Little  Word." 
De  Segurola  will  render  a  Mozart  aria  (from 
"Don  Giovanni")  and  Grieg's  "La  Jeune  Prin- 
cesse,"  as  well  as  Lieut'  Gitz  Rice's  "Dear 
Old  Pal  of  Mine,"  the  old  English  song  "I 
Will  Give  You  the  Keys  to  Heaven,"  and  the 
Spanish  song,  "Clavelitos,"  by  Valverde. 
Duets  by  Barholemey,  "Pesca  Amore,"  and 
the  Earcarolle  from  the  "Tales  of  Hofman" 
are  included,  and  the  operetta  is  called 
"Grandma  Was  Right,"  and  was  composed  by 
Gabrielle  Sibella,  with  lyrics  and  book  by, 
Marie  de  Sarlabous.  Emil  J.  Polak  will  pre- 
side at  the  piano  at  the  Fitziu-De  Segurola 
concerts.  A  programme  entirely  different  will 
be  given  at  the  second-  event.  Tickets  for 
these  concerts  will  be  placed  on  sale  on  Mon- 
dav  morning  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  ticket 
office.  These  should  include  current  funds, 
plus  the  Federal  war  tax  added.  As  a  special 
accommodation  to  his  patrons  Oppenheimer 
will  return  tickets  to  purchasers  through  the 
mail,  whether  envelope  is  included  or  not, 
unless  specifically  otherwise   ordered. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Private  Peat's  Lecture  Dates. 
Interest  in  the  coming  of  Private  Peat  has 
been  keen  since  the  first  announcement  that 
he  would  include  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
in  his  itinerary  the  coming  season.  Selby  C. 
Oppenheimer  announces  his  San  Francisco 
lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Savoy  Theatre 
on  Monday  night,  October  21st,  and  Thursday 
night,  October  24th,  and  one  lecture  in  Oak- 
land, which  will  be  given  at  the  Auditorium 
Opera  House  on  Tuesday  night,  October  22J. 


Mrs.  Flatbush — Where's  your  husband? 
Mrs.  Bensonhurst — I  left  him  at  home,  smok- 
ing. Mrs.  Flatbush — My  husband  tells  me 
he's  smoking  something  awful  now.  Mrs. 
Bensonhurst — Well,  your  husband  ought  to 
know.  He's  smoking  a  cigar  your  husband 
gave  him. — Yonkers  Statesman. 


"War-Song  of  the  Women. 
Death  1  thou  who  takest  double  toll 

Of  living  hearts  and  dying  men 
(O   graves  in   which  our  hearts  went  down 

Never  in  joy  to  rise  again), 

Hark  to  the  song  we  sing  to  thee — 
Gray    women    who    are    left    behind. 

Bereft    of    all    we    treasure    most; 
Destroyer  pitiless    and    blind! 

You  hushed  my  lover's  voice  for  me, 
And  froze  the  breast  whereon  my  head 

Once  found  warm  shelter  from  the  world. 
You  laid  my   heart  beside  the  dead. 

And  did  you  think,  your  task  was  done' 
That   lover's   speech   forevermore 

Was  silenced,    that  our  stricken   souls 

Were  dumb  beneath  the  load  they  bore? 

Dark  Death.'  and  if  thy  reddened  hands 
Outstretched  for  more,  and  more  again, 

Should  take  our  uttermost  and  best, 
Grim  Slayer,  yet  they  are  not  slain. 

For  we,  gray   mourners  who   are  left, 

Now  serve  and  love  and  strive  and  yearn. 

As  never  women   did   before, 

And  from  their  dust  such  ardors  burn 

As   never  flamed  within    this  world. 

Yea,  we  whose  joy  died  with  our  dead. 
We,  stern-baptised  in  bitter  seas. 

Beyond  the  shores  of  anguish  led 

By   thy  dread  hand,   our  eyes  have  seen 
A    vision    only   grief-purged   sight 

Can  look  upon.      We  thank  thee,  Death, 
For  deathless  love  and  quenchless  light! 

— G.   O.    Warren. 


The  Poilu's  Ghost. 
I  am  a  poilu's  ghost.     I  fell 
Where  Soissons  shamed  the  sinks  of  hell 
With  musketry  and  spattered  shell. 

You  ask:     "In  Paradise  how  fare 
The  dead?"     How  should  we  know  or  care? 
We  would  not  leave  the  trench-graves  here 
For  Paradise,   while  sacred  France 
Bears   on   her  breast  one  Vandal  lance 
To  scar  the  Frank's  inheritance! 

For,  mark  you  well!     We  may  not  sleep 
The  while  the  Ardenne  peasants  weep — 
The  while  the  beasts  who  slew  us  keep 
This  slender  strip,   which  is  the  all 
Of  earth  that  we,  the  dead,  may  call 
Our  own  tonight?     Though  you  may  fall 
Above,  where  now  we  hear  you  tread, 
\\  in  back  the  line  for  which  we  bled! 
Oh,  keep  your  faith  with  us,  the  dead! 

— Kadra  Maysi,  in  New  York  Times. 


War  Work. 
What  art   thou  doing,   sister  of  mine? 
What    is   thy   work  for   this   country   of   thine? 

Knitting  and  sewing, 

Freely  bestowing, 

Largess  and  laughter, 

Though  grief  comes  after? 
See  that  thou  give  them  all  of  thine  heart, 
Thankful  and  glad  to  be  doing  thy  part, 

Sister  of  mine! 

What  art  thou  doing,  brother  of  mine, 
Since  thou  art  spared  from  the  firing  line? 

Toiling  and  saving, 

Poverty  braving, 

Gallantly    living, 

Ceaselessly  giving. 
Though  never  bullet  be  aimed  at  thine  heart, 
Still  art   thou  acting  a  soldierly  part, 

Brother  of  mine! 

What  are  thou  doing,   free  land  of  mine? 
What  is  thy  task  for  these  children  of  thine? 

Keeping    them    pure, 

Strong    to    endure, 

Teaching  them  right, 

Yielding  them  might, 
Holding  them  close  to  the  pulse  of  thine  heart, 
Bearing  them,   nursing  them — blest  be  thy  part, 

Free    land    of   mine! 
—Nora  Archibald  Smith,  in  Good  Housekeeping.' 


The  Star  and  Stripes. 
We  who  in  the  old  days — the  easy  days  of  pleas- 
uring— ■ 
Loitered  in  the  distant  lands — we  know  the  thrill 
that    came 
When    in    far,    foreign   places,    above    the    stranger 
faces, 
The  sight  of  it,  the  might  of  it,  would  wake  us 

like    a    flame. 
Our  own  flag,  the  one  flag,  it  stirred  our  blood 
to  claim. 

We    who    in    these    new    days — these    days    of    all 
confusion — 
Look  upon  it  with  the  eyes  of  one  long  blind 
who  sees, 
We    know    at    last    its    beauty — its    magnitude    of 
duty- 
Dear  God!   if  thus  it  seems   to  us,  what  will  it 

mean  to  these 
Who   stay  for  it,   who   pray   for  it,  our  kindred 
overseas  ? 

The*e  who  face  the  red  days — the  white  nights  of 
fury. 
Where  death  like  some  mad  reaper  hacks  down 
the   living   grain — 
They  shall   see  our  flag  arise  like  a  glory    in  the 
skies — 
The  stars  of  it,  the  bars  of  it,  that  prove  it  once 

again 
The  new  flag,  the  true  flag,  tliat  does  not  come 

in   vain  l 
— Theodosia  Garrison,  in  "Drums  and  Fifes." 


(Urie  (golton  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Charade r 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Black*" 


Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem  Trio. 

With  the  first  concert  of  their  midwinter 
series  of  three  events  but  a  short  time  off, 
the  Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem  trio  announce  the 
programmes  that  will  be  given  at  the  Italian 
Room  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  on  the  Tues- 
day nights  of  October  8th,  November  12thr 
and  December  10th.  Vladimir  Shavitch  is  a 
concert  pianist  of  international  reputation. 
Alexander  Saslavsky  is  a  recognized  authority 
on  chamber  music  and  founder  of  the  world- 
famous  "Saslavsky  String  Quartet,"  and  for 
twenty-two  years  was  concertmaster  and  as- 
sistant conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony 
Orchestra,  under  Walter  Damrosch.  Stanislas 
Bern  is  one  of  the  first  'cellists  of  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  and  is  an  ensemble  player 
of  great  talent.  The  first  programme,  to  be 
played  October  8th,  includes  the  Saint-Saens, 
op.  92,  and  Rachmaninoff,  op.  9,  trios,  and  the 
violin  and  piano  sonata  by  Sylvio  Lazzari. 
The  second  programme  features  a  new  trio  by 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  and  the  Dvorak 
trio,  op.  65,  as  well  as  the  sonata  for  'cello 
and  piano  by  Cesar  Frank.  At  the  third  con- 
cert of  the  series,  December  10th,  trios  by 
Arthur  Hinton  (new)  and  Smetana,  op.  15, 
and  the  Debussy  violin  and  piano  sonata  will 
be  played. 

These  events  are  under  Selby  C.  Oppen- 
heimer's  management,  and  subscriptions  and 
mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  him  in  care  of 
Sherman,    Clay  &   Co. 


"Will    you    marry    for    love?"      "Yes,    if    I 
can't  do  any.  better  ?" — Boston  Transcript. 


O 


iRPHFUM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  WONDERFUL  NEW  BILL 

JULIUS  TANNEN,  Chatterbox;  WILBUR 
MACK  and  Company  in  "A  Pair  of  Tickets": 
THE  CREOLE  FASHION"  PLATE,  De- 
lineator of  Songs  and  Fashion;  ALBERT 
VERTCHAMP,  Violin  Virtuoso,  Assisted  at 
the  Piano  by  Joyce  Alberte;  FISHER  and 
HAWLEY  in  "Business  Is  Business";  MEL- 
LETTE SISTERS,  with  Lew  Pollock  at  the 
Piano,  in  a  Song  and  Dance  Revue:  HERAS 
and  PRESTON,  Fast  and  Funny;  OFFICIAL 
WAR  REVIEW;  FLORRIE  MILLERSHIP, 
CHARLES  O'CONNOR  and  Company  in  "The 
Girl   on   the   Magazine." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  *&£*? 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Two  Weeks — Beginning  Monday,    Sept.   30 

Matinees    Wednesdays    and    Saturdays 

COHAN  and  HARRIS  Present 

The  Little  Teacher 

With  MAUDE  FEALY 

A  comedy-drama  by  Harry  James  Smith,  author 
of  "The  Tailor  Made  Man,"  etc. 


fURRAN 

V^     Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING     THEATRE 
Formerly  trie  Cort 
Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last  Big  Week  Starts  Sun.   eve.,   Sept.  29 

A.  H.  Woods  Presents 

The  Comedy    Suite  De  Luxe 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath 

By   C.    W.   Bell   and   Mark   Swan 
Nights    and    Sat.    mat.,    50c    to    $1.S0;    Best 
Seats  $1  Wed.  Mat. 

Oct.     6— "BUSINESS     BEFORE 
URE." 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  intend  to  vote  early  and  often  for  Mrs. 
Bunker,  president  ■  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association,  and  this  will  not 
be  due  to  our  habitual  advocacy  of  feminine 
claims,  but  rather  to  admiration  of  the  par- 
ticular  utterance   now   under   consideration. 

Women,  says  Mrs.  Bunker,  are  more  dis- 
posed than  are  men  to  those  personal  war 
economies  that  have  now  become  of  such  na- 
tional importance.  The  woman  feels  and  re- 
sponds to  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  which 
the  man  is  a  stranger. 

There  are  many  men,  says  Mrs.  Bunker, 
who  will  put  four  lumps  of  sugar  into  their 
coffee  and  who  will  drink  three  cups  of  coffee 
at  a  sitting.  That  would  make  twelve  lumps 
of  sugar.  The  beasts!  We  wonder  where 
they  get  all  that  sugar  from.  Now  when  we 
try  to  buy  a  little  sugar  the  grocer  man  looks 
at  us  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  makes  us  feel 
as  though  we  had  asked  for  cocaine.  The 
woman,  says  Mrs.  Bunker,  will  make  her  lunch 
of  a  piece  of  rye  bread,  some  cheese,  and  a 
little  fruit,  but  the  man  must  have  an  appe- 
tizer which  costs  25  cents,  and  by  the  time  he 
has  tipped  the  waiter  his  meal  will  have  cost 
$1.35.  The  morning  cigar  often  costs  more 
than  the  woman  pays  for  her  whole  lunch. 

The  defendant  is  guilty  upon  all  counts. 
We  have  warned  him  before  and  we  now 
warn  him  again  that  the  women  of  this  com- 
munity are  getting  the  upper  hand  of  him,  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  personal  self-sacrifice, 
but  also  of  intelligence.  They  may  have  their 
little  peculiarities.  They  may  be  trying,  and 
heaven  knows  they  are.  Their  efforts  to  guide 
our  erring  feet  into  the  paths  of  rectitude  may 
be  exasperating,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact 
that  their  intelligence  and  their  public  spirit 
is  immeasurably  ahead  of  that  of  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers.  There  are  innumerable 
women  in  San  Francisco  whose  knowledge  ox 
world  and  war  politics  is  extraordinarily 
great,  and  you  find  very  few  men  who  can 
even  talk  intelligently  about  such  things.  Ask 
the  average  club  woman  to  point  out  Bagdad 
on  the  map  and  she  will  do  so  unhesitatingly. 
But  the  average  club  man  will  be  floored  in 
a  moment.  He  can  chatter  about  democracy 
and  whoop  it  up  for  the  boys  in  France,  but 
when  it  comes  to  any  actual  knowledge  of  the 
situation  he  is  nowhere.  He  neither  knows, 
nor  does  he  want  to  know.  He  glances  at 
newspaper  headlines  and  carries  away  a  vague 
conviction  that  our  men  are  crossing  the 
Rhine  or  will  probably  be  doing  so  somewhere 
about  next  Friday  week,  but  as  for  a  little 
mental  effort  to  know  what  is  really  being  done, 
he  is  wholly  innocent  of  it.  And  he  is  still 
more  incapable  of  reading  a  book.  But  the 
average  club  woman  will  be  found  to  have  a 
fairly  competent  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  she  is  likely  to  have  definite  opinions 
about  it,  too.  It  does  not  matter  in  the  least 
whether  women  vote  or  not.  Voting  will  take 
them  nowhere.  But  that  they  should  so 
rapidly  be  acquiring  intellectual  superiority 
matters  a  great  deal.  And  it  may  be  said 
unhesitatingly  that  if  women  as  ■  a  class  are 
giving  up  sugar  in  their  coffee  while  men 
are  still  demanding  four  lumps  as  well  as 
their  appetizers,  then  such  a  fact,  however 
small  it  may  seem  to  be,  points  to  a  feminine 
domination  that  the  vote  can  neither  make  nor 
mar. 


Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low  writes  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Times  on  the  subject  of  the  British 
decorations  that  have  been  conferred  on 
American  soldiers  and  sailors.  As  this  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  troubling  some  tender 
democratic  conscience  the  letter  is  repro- 
duced herewith.     Mr.  Low  says: 

"So  many  persons  have  written  and  asked 
me  about  the  decorations  conferred  by  King 
George  on  American  generals  and  admirals, 
and  there  is  evidently  a  fear  in  the  minds  of 
some  Americans  that  the  acceptance  of  these 
decorations  may  insidiously  sap  American 
democracy  by  creating  a  'titled'  class,  that 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  quiet  their 
fears  and  explain  what  these  appreciations 
signify. 

"Knighthood  is  an  honor  dating  back  to 
feudalism.  It  is  conferred  by  the  sovereign 
in  person,  who  'dubs'  his  kneeling  subject-  - 
the  posture  indicating  allegiance,  submission, 
and  fidelity — by  touching  his  shoulders  with 
a  drawn  sword,  and  saying:  'I  dub  thee 
knight;  arise,  Sir  John,'  and  the  man  who 
thirty  seconds  before  knelt  down  as  plain 
John  Smith  arises  Sir  John  Smith.  This 
ceremony  is  the  accolade,  and  it  is  the  acco- 
lade, the  laying  on,  not  of  hands,  but  of  the 
sword,  and  the  recital  of  the  mystic  words, 
that  work  the  transformation.  Unless  a  man 
has  received  the  accolade  he  is  not  a  knight  in 
the  same  way  that  until  a  man  has  been  or- 
dained he  is  not  a  priest. 

"There   are  certain   Orders   of   Chivalry,    as 

old  ar  chivalry  itself,  which  are  conferred  for 

distil  guished  services  to  the  state  or  to  show 

the    -rational   admiration   for   an   eminent   for- 

'.    r's    abilities,    character,    or    distinction; 

s  in  America  universities  show  their  high 

-;  1  for  an  ambassador  or  other  dis- 
.ingu.shed  foreigner  by  conferring  on  him  the 


honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  although 
of  law  he  may  have  only  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance. When  an  Englishman,  a  plain 
Mister,  has  served  well  and  faithfully  and  is 
deemed  worthy  of  honor  by  being  made  a 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  (K.  C  B.I,  or 
a  member  of  the  higher  grade,  a  Grand  Cross 
(G.  C.  B.),  or  a  Knight  Commander  or  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St. 
George  (K.  C.  M.  G.  or  G.  C.  M.  G.,  as  the 
case  may  be),  he  is  first  knighted,  thereby  be- 
ing transformed  from  the  plain  Mister  to  the 
more  stately  Sir  John,  after  which  he  is  'cre- 
ated' a  member  of  the  order  by  being  'in- 
vested' by  the  king  with  the  ribbon,  star,  and 
collar  of  the  order,  and  then,  and  then  only, 
after  the  accolade  and  the  investiture,  does  he 
cease  to  be  Mr.  John  Smith  and  become  Sir 
John  Smith,  G.  C.  B. 

"When  a  foreigner  is  made  an  honorary 
member  of  one  of  these  orders,  a  Frenchman 
or  an  American,  for  instance,  he  receives  nei- 
ther the  accolade,  he  is  not  'dubbed,'  nor  is  he 
invested;  and  for  two  reasons  obvious  to 
every  one.  First,  the  act  of  kneeling  before 
the  sovereign  is  symbolic  of  submission  and 
allegiance,  proper  to  be  performed  by  a  sub- 
ject to  his  sovereign,  but  improper  and  im- 
possible to  be  rendered  by  a  foreigner,  who 
owes  him  neither  political  nor  moral  al- 
legiance. Second,  the  accolade  confers  a  title, 
and  it  would  be  improper  for  the  King  of 
England  to  confer  a  title  on  the  citizens  of  a 
republic  where  titles  do  not  exist. 

"But  the  King  of  England,  representing  his 
ministers  and  his  people,  desires  to  show  the 
national  appreciation  of  the  gallantry  of  a 
great  general  or  admiral,  and  he  gives  him 
the  token  without  causing  him  embarrass- 
ment. He  pays  him  the  same  honor  that  he 
would  one  of  his  own  generals  or  admirals, 
he  gives  him  the  insignia  of  the  order- - 
actually  gives  it  to  him  as  one  might  ask  a 
friend  to  accept  a  remembrance  of  friend- 
ship— but  does  not  place  him  in  the  false 
position  of  forcing  upon  him  a  title  which  he 
does  not  desire  or  is  not  in  accordance  with 
his    traditions    or   political    principles. 

"If  General  Pershing  were  an  Englishman, 
having  been  'created'  a  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath,  he  would,  of  course,  be  Sir  John 
Pershing,  but  being  an  American,  and  not 
having  been  'dubbed'  or  invested,  even  al- 
though he  has  received  the  Grand  Cross,  he 
still  remains  plain  John  Pershing,  and  no 
Englishman  would  'Sir  John'  him  or  give 
him  a  title  which  he  does  not  possess.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it,  and  no  American  need 
worry  or  fear  for  the  safety  of  republican 
institutions  because  their  countrymen  have 
been  given  proof  how  much  my  countrymen 
appreciate  the  great  work  they  are  doing  in 
the  common  cause  of  humanity." 


SCHOOLING  IN  SIBERIA. 


The  unannounced  and  almost  unnoticed  sus- 
pension of  America's  once  great  humorous 
weekly,  Puck,  is  one  of  the  many  strange 
happenings  of  the  period.  Two  young  Ger- 
man artists  with  a  leaning  toward  the  satirical, 
Joseph  Keppler  and  Adolph  Schwartzmann, 
began  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  the  Ger- 
man language  in  New  York  early  in  the 
'seventies.  Their  cartoons  in  color  were 
clever  and  attractive,  and  when  they  issued 
Puck  in  English,  taking  for  its  motto  "What 
fools  these  mortals  he,"  from  "A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream, "  and  engaging  H.  C. 
Bunner  as  editor,  the  experiment  proved  suc- 
cessful in  an  extraordinary  degree  for  a  time. 
Puck  cut  no  small  figure  in  politics  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  publication,  but  the  bitter- 
ness of  its  partisanship  cost  it  many  thou- 
sands of  readers.  Judge  was  founded  to  com- 
bat its  influence,  and  the  kind  of  warfare 
carried  on  between  the  rivals  did  not  help 
either.  In  recent  years  Puck  had  met  with 
many  reverses,  and  an  effort  to  revive  it  since 
the  Great  War  began  proved  unavailing.  Few 
regret  its  disappearance  now,  because  few  re- 
member it  at  its  best. 


Honore  de  Balzac's  own  house  at  Passy, 
which  is  now  the  Musee  Balzac,  should  be 
visited  by  American  soldiers  finding  them- 
selves in  Paris  with  time  on  their  hands. 
They  will  find  in  the  modest  building  much 
to  interest  them  about  their  own  country- 
Balzac  possessed  a  number  of  documents, 
maps,  books,  and  portions  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  America,  from  the  day  of  Christopher 
Columbus  to  his  own.  There  is  a  map,  for 
instance,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI, 
the  work  of  the  geographer,  J.  B.  Nolln. 
Highly  ornamented  with  medallions  represent- 
ing scenes  from  the  history  of  America,  it 
bears  over  the  shield  the  figures  of  two 
French  soldiers  firing  from  the  shadow  of  a 
palm  and  a  cocoanut  tree.  A  number  of  men- 
of-war,  in  full  sail,  range  the  blue  waters  of 
the  ocean  in  which  numerous  dolphins  are 
disporting  themselves. 


Suitor  (to  the  only  daughter  of  a  very 
wealthy  widow)— Dear  Grete,  will  you  be 
mine?  Grete— Oh,  I— I— do  not  know.  Pray 
speak  to  mother  first.  Suitor—  But  unfortu- 
nately sne  has  refused  me. — Transatlantic 
Tales. 


The  following  is  quoted  from  Price's  "Si- 
beria." The  writer  was  visiting  a  village 
about  200  miles  south  of  Krasnoyarsk,  which 
town  is  on  the  Siberian  Railway : 

"One  evening  I  was  sitting  on  a  bench  out- 
side a  peasant's  house,  talking  with  some  of 
the  peasants,  when  I  discovered  that  one  of 
their  number,  a  youth  dressed  a  little  better 
than  they  were,  was  none  other  than  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster.  Surprise  to  find  that  there 
was  even  a  pretense  of  education  in  this  re- 
mote place,  and  knowing,  as  I  did,  the  indis- 
pensable services  which  a  village  schoolmaster 
renders  in  an  English  village,  I  straightway 
hastened  to  find  out  all  I  could  from  him 
concerning  his  functions  and  his  view  of  life 
in  general.  I  found  that  he  had  studied  at  a 
middle  school  or  gymnasium,  but  not  having 
had  facilities  for  going  to  the  only  university 
in  Siberia,  that  at  Tomsk,  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  a  living  by  becoming  a  village  school- 
master in  this  remote  corner  of  civilization. 
His  only  task  consisted  in  teaching  or  trying 
to  teach  thirty  children,  in  a  village  of  over 
1000  inhabitants,  how  to  read  and  write  the 
elements  of  their  mother  tongue.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  task  was  not  difficult  in  itself, 
but  it  was  one  for  which  he  had  never  had  a 
training,  nor  had  he  even  learned  himself  the 
rudiments  of  the  art  of  teaching.  He  gave  me 
the  number  of  the  peasants  in  that  village  who 
to  his  knowledge  were  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  they  proved  to  be  but  2  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  Complete  apathy  towards 
education,  he  said,  existed  among  these  peas- 
ants, and  when  they  know  their  children  can 
write  the  alphabet  and  read  a  few  sentences 
they  take  them  away  from  school,  in  order 
that  they  may  help  them  in  their  daily  work 
upon  the  land.  'No  education  is  compulsory,' 
he  said,  'and  there  is,  after  all,  no  reason 
why  the  children  should  learn  even  what  they 
do.  Because  they  forget  it  all,  nor  do  they 
ever  use  it  again  in  later  life.'  And  then  an 
old  peasant  sitting  next  to  me  said,  'Why 
should  we  trouble  about  our  children's  educa- 
tion? They  will  not  go  to  the  towns,  and  if 
they  do  they  will  become  bad.  We  want  them 
to  remain  here  and  help  us  with  our  work 
upon  the  land.'  Just  so  might  a  small  English 
farmer  have  spoken  about  modern  'schooling.' 
.  The  schoolmaster  went  on  say  that 
there  was  a  question  of  making  education 
compulsory  throughout  the  Russian  Empire. 
'But,'  he  added,  'how  is  it  ever  possible  to  set 
up  a  compulsory  system  of  education  through- 
out a  vast  country  like  Siberia?  It  is  dif- 
ficult enough  for  the  government  to  adminis- 
ter the  country  as  it  is,  to  collect  the  taxes 
and  perform  the  general  functions  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  be  a  great  work  to  introduce 
a  system  of  compulsory  education  like  that 
of  Western  Europe,  and  it  can  not  come  for 
many  years.' 

"Later  on  the  schoolmaster  took  me  to  see 
the  little  school.  It  was  a  low,  long  hut,  with 
rude  wooden  forms.  It  had  been  built,  he 
said,  by  the  commune,  the  latter  providing 
the  books,  and  the  only  contribution  from  the 
state  was  a  small  salary  to  himself  of  100 
rubles,  or  £10  a  year,  which  just  enabled 
him  to  live  in  the  village  on  the  same  level 
as  the  peasants  themselves.  Everything  was 
of  the  roughest  and  most  rudimentary  kind. 
It  was  almost  pathetic  to  see  the  crude  efforts 
at  rudimentary  education  made  by  these  peas- 
ants in  order  to  enlighten  a  few  of  their  chil- 
dren." m  ^  , 

The  primitive  notion  that  the  poet  is  the 
instrument  of  a  Divine  Voice  is  not  so  absurd 
as  it  seems  to  persons  infected  by  the  prosaic 
criticism  of  a  scientific  age.  Shelley,  himself 
an  avowed  atheist — who  was,  however,  an 
unconscious  believer  in  an  Infinite  Power 
greater  than  any  human  force — said  thai 
"poetry'  redeems  from  decay  the  visitations 
of  the  Divinity  in  man."  And  this  is  true, 
however  dithyrambically  it  is  expressed.  The 
poet  who  is  not  "carried  away"  by  what  seems 
like  divine  or  demoniacal  possession  is  no 
genuine  poet.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
trace  the  beginnings  of  poetry  back  to  the 
dance  and  song  of  a  savage  tribe.  The  sense 
of  rhythm  may  have  animated  the  cave  man. 
His  wild  love  probably  took  a  rhythmic  form. 
The  lover  in  every  age  has,  like  the  poet, 
found  appropriate  utterance  in  song. 


Basing  conclusions  upon  the  income-tax  re- 
turns, the  best  paying  profession  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  engineering.  It  excels  even 
that  of  law,  which  long  held  the  record,  and 
is  far  ahead  of  those  of  theology  and  medi- 
cine. The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  This  is  a  constructive  age,  even  though 
the  war  would  seem  to  contradict  such  an 
assertion.  After  the  war,  when  reconstruction 
generally  sets  in,  the  engineers  bid  fair  to  be- 
come  a   class   of  plutocrats. 


Abdul  Hamid  II. 
The  world  has  been  so  drenched  with  blood 
during  the  war  with  the  Unspeakable  Hun 
that  it  can  look  back  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  II,  the  original  Un- 
speakable Turk  and  champion  slaughterer  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  only  a  passing 
shudder.  When  he  was  driven  from  the 
throne  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  April  27, 
1909,  by  the  Young  Turks  he  had  been  Sul- 
tan of  Turkey  for  nearly  thirty-three  years, 
during  which  time  he  had  accumulated  such 
pleasing  nicknames  as  the  Red  Sultan,  the 
Great  Assassin,  and  the  Sick  Man  of  Europe. 
He  has  been  contradictorily  described  as  a 
despot  and  as  a  wise  ruler,  as  an  Oriental  of 
the  most  dissolute  habits  and  as  a  most  careful 
and  exacting  man  in  his  personal  habits,  as 
the  most  cruel  of  monarchs  and  as  a  mild 
and  modest  Sultan.  Whatever  he  was,  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  he  was  inscrutable. 


Power  will  be  obtained  from  near-by  water- 
falls to  operate  300  miles  of  electric  rail- 
roads that  are  to  be  built  in  the  Pyrenees. 


England  has  now  a  national  salvage  coun- 
cil, the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent 
any  waste  which  will  conserve  internal  re- 
sources and  relieve  the  use  of  ocean  tonnage 
for  importing  new  materials. 


(ORIENTAL        STEAMSHIP        CO.) 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 

By  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 

S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SH1NYO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  passengers  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.  S.  ANYO  MARU  S.  S.  KIYO  MARU 

S.  S.  NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 
FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

SOS  California  Street    -    -    Phone  Sutter  3S00 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


Splendid  American  S.  S.  SONOMA,  VENTURA. 
10.000  ton  Lloyds  Al  register.  Delightful 
Service.  Sydney  Short  line — Samoa— Hono- 
lulu. Quickest  passage.  Lowest  Rates — Pacific 
Tours  $337.50  1st  class.  Sailings  every  21  days. 
Sailing  dates  on  application. 
OCEANIC  S.  S.  CO.,  601  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  CaL 


Tl  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magni ficent  Say  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  gTeat 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government 'a  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.    3:20  p.  m.T  6  p.  m.  sod  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  old  negro  sergeant  was  drilling  a  com- 
pany of  rookies.  After  commanding  "Right 
dress"  several  times  with  no  good  results 
he  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  shouted,  "Nig- 
gahs,  when  I  gives  right  dress,  I'se  gwine  to 
shoot  down  this  here  line  and  you  niggahs 
dress  on  the  smoke." 


Corporal  Bilkins  had  arrived  in  France, 
after  a  few  days  in  England.  "How  much 
money  have  you  got  left  ?"  asked  Corporal 
Wilkins.  "Well,  I've  got  four  shillings,  a 
quid,  two  farthings,  nine  pennies,  a  franc, 
half  a  pound,  four  sous,  and  fifty  centimes, 
but  I've  only  got  two  dollars  in  cash." 


One  morning  Jorkins  looked  over  his  fence 
and  said  to  his  neighbor,  Harkins :  "What 
are  you  burying  in  that  hole  ?"  "Just  re- 
planting some  of  my  seeds,  that's  all,"  was 
the  answer.  "Seeds  !"  exclaimed  Jorkins  an- 
grily. "It  looks  more  like  one  of  my  hens." 
"That's  all  right,"  said  the  other;  "the  seeds 
are  inside." 


An  amateur  authoress  who  had  submitted  a 
story  to  a  magazine,  after  waiting  several 
weeks  without  hearing  from  the  editor  con- 
cerning it,  finally  sent  him  a  note  requesting 
an  early  decision,  as  she  stated  "she  had 
other  irons  in  the  fire."  Shortly  after  came 
the  editor's  reply :  "Dear  Madam — I  have 
read  your  story  and  I  should  advise  you  to 
put  it  with,  the  other  irons." 


Compairrt  from  Berlin  that  in  the  painting 
of  some  of  the  horrors  for  which  its  teachings 
and  policies  are  responsible  Germany  is 
treated  unfairly  recalls  the  story  of  the  very 
homely  man  who  complained  that  a  photo- 
graph of  him,  just  taken,  fell  far  short  of 
doing  him  justice.  "Justice!"  exclaimed  the 
photographer.  "What  you  are  most  in  need 
of  is  not  justice,  but  mercy!" 


Two  young  physicians  in  a  Western  city 
who  were  struggling  to  get  a  foothold  in  their 
profession  met  one  day  and  exchanged  views 
touching  things  of  interest.  Presently  the 
talk  turned  to  the  last  case  one  of  them  had 
handled.  "Yes,"  remarked  the  young  medico, 
"the  operation  was  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
In  another  twenty-four  hours  the  patient 
would   have  recovered  without  it." 


A  Broadway  actor  got  carried  away  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  remained  carried  away 
for  several  days.  He  came  to  himself  in  ins 
own  room  without  knowing  exactly  how  he 
got  there.  A  friend  sat  beside  him.  "Hello," 
he  said,  as  he  opened  his  eyes,  "what  day  is 
this?"  "This,"  said  his  friend,  "is  Thurs- 
day." The  invalid  thought  it  over  a  minute. 
"What  became  of  Wednesday?"  he  asked. 


A  lady  rang  up  the  club  the  other  evening. 
"Please  call  my  husband,"  she  began,  but  was 
interrupted.  "Your  husband  aint  here" 
ma'am,"  said  the  attendant,  blandly.  "Are  you 
sure  about  that?"  asked  the  lady.  "Why,  I 
haven't  even  told  you  my  name  yet,  so  how 
do  you  know  that  my  husband  isn't  at  the 
club?"  The  attendant  answered  more  blandly 
than  ever :  "Nobody's  husband  aint  never  at 
the  club,  ma'am." 


Two  Irishmen  had  visited  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral in  New  York.  One  was  from  the 
country,  and  had  been  taken  there  by  his  city 
friend  to  be  duly  impressed  by  its  grandeur. 
As  they  came  out  on  the  street  and  resumed 
their  hats  the  city  man  said:  "Well,  Mike, 
and  phwat  do  you  think  of  it  ?  Isn't  it 
grand  ?"  "Pat  Donovan."  said  the  country- 
man, "it  bates  the  divil !"  "That,"  said  Pat, 
"was  the  intintion." 


During  the  British  advance  on  Jericho  an 
enemy  shell  struck  an  ancient  tomb  and  re- 
vealed a  skeleton.  Investigation  by  the  of- 
ficial archaeologists  connected  with  the  Brit- 
ish staff  pointed  to  the  skeleton  being  that  of 
a  historical  figure,  John  of  Antioch.  Accord- 
ingly a  cable  was  dispatched  to  the  War  Office 
in  London:  "Have  discovered  skeleton  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  John  of  Antioch."  The 
War  Office  replied:  "Can  not  trace  John  An- 
tioch.    Send  identification  disk." 


mumps  by  taking  a  strip  of  salt  pork,  plenti- 
fully sprinkled  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
binding  it  around  the  throat."  "Yes,  we 
thought  of  that,  but  at  the  present  price  of 
pork  we  decided  it  would  be  cheaper  to  get  a 
doctor." 


Wallace  Reid,  who  is  an  excellent  violinist, 
tells  this  story  about  himself:  "At  a  war  re- 
lief benefit,  where  nearly  all  the  performers 
were  amateurs,  I  was  playing  a  sonata  by 
Beethoven.  This  composition  has  several  long 
and  impressive  rests  in  it.  I  was  doing  my 
best  and  feeling  that  I  was  acquitting  myself 
very  creditably,  when,  during  one  of  these 
rests,  a  motherly  old  lady  who  sat  near  me 
leaned  forward,  patted  me  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said :     'Play  something  you  know,  dear.'  " 


A  professional  strong  man,  a  performer  in 
vaudeville,  was  a  passenger  on  a  train  from 
Chicago  to  New  York,  and  had  occasion  to  go 
into  the  day  coach.  There  he  was  accosted 
by  an  eccentric-looking  person,  who  said: 
"Pardon  me,  sir,  but  are  you  not  the  strong 
man  ?"  "Some  say  I  am,"  was  the  good- 
natured  response.  "You  can  lift  three  tons 
in  harness?"  "That's  my  record."  "You  can 
hold  two  hundredweight  at  arm's  length  ?" 
"Yes."  "And  put  up  three  hundred  pounds 
with  one  hand?"  "Yes."  "And  six  hundred 
with  two  ?"  "I  can."  "In  that  case,"  con- 
tinued the  eccentric-looking  person,  "will  you 
be  so  good  as  to  undertake  to  raise  this  car 
window  for  me?" 


Reference  was  made  to  the  high  cost  of 
living  when  the  following  story  was  con- 
tributed by  Senator  Porter  J.  McCumber  of 
North  Dakota :  Recently  a  woman  called  on 
an  acquaintance  and  found  that  the  latter's 
ten-year-old  son  had  developed  a  face  that 
was  about  six  sizes  too  large  for  him.  "So 
Willie  has  the  mumps,"  remarked  the  caller, 
with  a  critical  glance  at  the  victim.  "What 
are  you  doing  for  them  ?"  "We  sent  for  the 
doctor,"  answered  the  mother.  "That's  the 
medicine  he  left  on  the  table  yonder."  "How 
times  have  changed,"  remarked  the  caller. 
"When    I   was   a   little   girl   we   used  to   treat 


Because  its  employees  were  frequently  late 
a  large  London  house  recently  ordered  that 
the  tardy  ones  should  write  excuses  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
clerks  proved  lazy  and  original.  At  the  top 
of  a  page  a  late  one  would  write  "train  de- 
layed" or  "omnibus  horse  died,"  as  the  case 
might  be,  and  the  rest  fell  into  the  habit  of 
making  ditto  marks  and  letting  it  go  at  that. 
But  not  long  ago  one  man  had  a  new  excuse. 
He  wrote  with  pride,  "Wife  had  twins."  The 
second  late  person  that  morning  was  in  a 
great  hurry  and  did  not  notice  the  innovation, 
but  made  his  customary  ditto  marks,  and  the 
rest  of  the  men  on  that  page  followed  suit 
The  excuse  book  was  abolished. 


Speaking  at  a  political  gathering,  Congress- 
man Frederick  W.  Dallinger  of  Massachusetts 
referred  to  the  many  amusing  incidents  of  the 
schoolrooms,  and  related  a  little  incident  along 
that  line.  A  teacher  in  a  public  school  was 
instructing  a  youthful  class  in  English  when 
she  paused  and  turned  to  a  small  boy  named 
Jimmy  Brown.  "James,"  said  she,  "write  on 
the  board,  'Richard  can  ride  the  mule  if.  he 
wants  to.'  "  This  Jimmy  proceeded  to  do  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  "Now, 
then,"  continued  the  teacher  when  Jimmy  had 
returned  to  his  place,  "can  you  find  a  better 
form  for  that  sentence  ?"  "Yes,  ma'am,"  was 
the  prompt  response  of  Jimmy.  "  'Richard 
can  ride  the  mule  if  the  mule  wants  him  to.'  " 


the  Artcraft  studio  awaiting  a  scene  in 
"Seven  Keys  to  Baldpate,"  when  a  fireman 
approached  him  and  inquired  about  his  health. 
"I'm  all  right,"  replied  Cohan,  "except  that 
you  crab  ray  act."  "How's  that?"  asked  the 
other.  "By  preventing  me  from  smoking," 
said  Cohan.  "Oh,  I  don't  mind  smoking  a 
bit,"  replied  the  other.  "Smoke  all  you  like." 
Five  minutes  later  Director  Hugh  Ford  en- 
countered Cohan  strutting  about  the  studio 
and  brazenly  puffing  at  a  cigarette.  "You'd 
better  be  careful,"  warned  Ford,  "or  the  fire- 
man will  nab  you."  "No,  he's  all  right,"  an- 
swered Cohan,  pointing  to  the  fireman.  "He 
gave  me  permission."  "That  isn't  a  fireman," 
answered  Ford.  "That  is  only  one  of  our 
actors   made  up  for  one." 


When  father  came  home  to  dinner  he  ob- 
served a  vacant  chair  at  the  table.  "Where's 
the  boy?"  he  asked,  nodding  to  the  chair. 
"Harry  is  upstairs,"  came  in  a  tone  of  painful 
precision  from  the  mother.  "I  hope  he  is  not 
sick."  There  was  an  anxious  pause.  "No, 
he  is  not  sick,"  continued  the  mother.  "It 
grieves  me  to  say,  Richard,  that  our  son,  your 
son,  has  been  heard  swearing  on  the  street.  I 
heard  him  myself."  "Swearing !"  exclaimed 
the  father.  "I'll  teach  him  to  swear !"  And 
with  that  the  angry  parent  started  upstairs  in 
the  dark.  Half-way  up  he  stumbled  and  came 
down  with  his  chin  on  the  top  step.  When 
the  confusion  had  subsided  Harry's  mother 
was  beard  saying  from  the  hallway :  "That 
will  do,  Richard,  dear.  You  have  given  him 
enough  for  one  lesson." 


A  member  of  Congress  from  one  of  the 
rural  districts  of  Wisconsin  was  ambitious  to 
distinguish  himself  by  his  oratory-,  and 
watched  for  a  favorable  opportunity.  A  mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  House  for  enforcing  the 
execution  of  some  statute,  whereupon  the 
would-be  orator  rose  and,  after  solemnly  gaz- 
ing upon  the  House  in  silence  for  a  moment 
or  so,  addressed  it  as  follows :  "Mr.  Speaker, 
have  we  laws,  or  have  we  not  laws  ?  If  we 
have  not  laws,  and  they  are  not  observed,  to 
what  end  are  those  laws  made  ?"  So  saying, 
he  sat  down,  his  chest  inflated  with  conscious 
consequence.  Instantly  Jim  Mann  of  Illinois 
rose  and  delivered  this  thought  in  these 
words :  "Mr.  Speaker :  Did  the  honorable 
gentleman  who  last  spoke  speak  to  the  pur- 
pose, or  did  he  not  speak  to  the  purpose?  If 
he  did  not  speak  to  the  purpose,  to  what  pur- 
pose did  he  speak?" 


One  of  the  most  stringent  rules  of  all 
motion-picture  studios  is  that  smoking  is  pro- 
hibited. A  fireman  is  detailed  to  inspect  most 
of  them  regularly,  and  the  smokers  are  ever 
on  the  alert  to  dodge  him.  The  ban  on 
smoking  probably  has  hampered  George  M. 
Cohan  in  his  art  more  than  any  other  annoy- 
ance.     One   day   recently  he   was   standing  in 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Week  in  School. 
Monday's  Adenoidal   Day — 

Bring  bandages  and  salve; 
For   Doctor  Jones   will   cut    away 

The  adenoids  you  have. 
No  doubt  you   will  be  overjoyed, 

When  Doctor  Jones  is  through. 
To  know  no  fretful  adenoid 

Again  will  trouble  you. 

Tuesday  will  be  Tonsil  Day — 

Of  that  please  make  a  note; 
For  Doctor  Brown  will  cut  away 

The  tonsils  from  each  throat. 
Bring   cotton,    lint,    and   vaseline. 

This  class  meets  sharp  at  ten, 
And  tonsils  will  be  snipped  off  clean — 

Nor  trouble  you  again. 

Wednesday  is  Appendix  Day 

For  Classes  A  and  B; 
When  Doctor  Smith  will  cut  away 

This   superfluity. 
Please  don't  forget  the  day,  as  said — 

The  classes  meet  at  ten. 
Bring  needles  and  a  spool  of  thread 

To  sew  you  up  again. 

Thursday's   Antitoxin    Day — 

So   kindly  be  prepared; 
Bring  gauze  and  antiseptic  spray. 

All   right  arms  will  be   bared, 
Or  left  arms  if  you  so  elect. 

Be  punctual,  pray  do; 
For  Doctor  Puncture  will  inject 

The  serum  sharp   at  two. 

Friday's  Vaccination  Day 

For  fall  and  winter  terms; 
Those  who  have  fresh  scars  will  stay 

For    anti-typhoid    germs — 
Half   a  billion's  the  amount. 

Classes   meet   at   four. 
Doctor  Green  will  make  the  count — 

Doctor  Gray  will  pour. 

Saturday's    Reaction    Day — 

Thermometers   at  three; 
Bring  stethoscopes — and  Doctor  Gray 

Will  make  blood-counts,  to  see 
How  science  triumphs  o'er  disease — 

How   antitoxins  rule. 
Now  mark  the  weekly  programme,  please, 

And  don't  be  late  for  school. 

— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


HELP! 


The  Song  of  the  Dinner-Bell. 
As    long    as    they    fry    spring    chicken, 

As  long  as  young  squabs  are  horn, 
As  long  as  my  pulses  quicken, 

At  platters  of  fresh  green  corn, 
Sing  me  no  mournful  numbers, 

Chant  me  no   solemn  song; 
As   long  as  we've  sliced  cucumbers^ 

I  guess  I  can  get  along. 

As  long  as  we've  baked  potatoes 

That  fluff  out  like  flakes  of  snow, 
As   long  as   we've   sliced    tomatoes, 

As  long  as  young  turkeys  grow, 
Bring  me  no   pale   and  pallid 

Refrain    from    funeral    song; 
As  long  as  we've  sweetbread  salad 

I  guess   I   can  get  along. 

Bid   not  my  eyes  be  moist  or 

Red  from  expectant  woes 
As  long  as  they  leave  an  oyster, 

As   long   as    the   lobster   grows. 
How  can  times  be  tearful, 

How  can  the  world  be  sad. 
How  can  we  not  be  cheerful 

As  long  as  they  plant  roe  shad? 

As  long  as  the  tall   hot  biscuits 

Are  dripping  with  honey  sweet 
You  may  hate  the  world — I'll  risk  it 

As  long  as  we've  things  to  eat. 
No  praises  that  I  might  utter, 

No   splendors   my   fancy  spreads, 
Compare  with   the  yellow  butter 

Spread  thick  on  home-made   bread. 

What  is  the  sense  of  spoiling 

Life,   with    its  bill  of   fare? 
As  long  as  we've  mushrooms  broiling 

Where  is  the  room   for  care? 
Why  should  our  troubles  fret  us 

Why  should  our  hopes  e'er  fade. 
As  long  as  we've  crisp  head  lettuce, 

With    mayonnaise   overlaid  ? 

Peace    to    thy    sighing,   brother, 

See  that  thy  tears  are  dried. 
Get  thee  a  steak  and  smother 

It  with   some  onions   fried; 
Turkey  with  oysters  dressing, 

Beef  with  its  gravy  brown. 
Life?     It  is  one  grand  blessing — 

Dinner  is  served — sit  down.      — A  no 


Keeping-  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But  —  here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot  ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write — we'll  come  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25    -    San  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bld<.  Higpm  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  Sen  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    Is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER   HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fsed'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital  and    Sick   Room    Supplies 
Truss**  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Telephone  Douglas  4017 


Golf    Enthusiast — What    is    your    handicap, 
Mr.  Meek  ?     Meek  (sotto  voce) — S-sh  !     She's 
I  coming. — Boston    Transcript. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Argonaut   subscribers  may   have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation    season    pr on-    . 
request. 
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G/atfcy 

NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO : 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Dr.  Florence  Ward  has  announced  the  engage- 
ment of  her  daughter,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  and  Lieu- 
tenant George  Wolff,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Ward's  only 
sister  is  Mrs.  Morse  Erskine.  Lieutenant  Wolff 
is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  William  Penn  Humphries, 
Mr.  Carl  Wolff,  and  Lieutenant  Henry  Wolff,  U. 
S.  A.  The  engagement  of  Miss  Ward  and  Lieu- 
tenant Wolff  was  announced  at  a  luncheon  given 
Friday  by  the  bride-elect  at  her  home  on  Broad- 
way. Those  asked  to  the  affair  included  Mrs. 
Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss  Julia  Van 
Flec^  Miss  Emily  Pope,  Miss  Alice  Hanchett,  Miss 
Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss  Isabel 
Jennings,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  and  Miss  Mary  Freer. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Laura  Currey  and  Ensign 
Andrew  Heilbron,  U.  S.  N.,  was  solemnized 
Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  uncle,  Mr. 
Spencer  Buckbee,  on  Clay  Street.  Mrs.  James 
Blaine  Rogers  of  Fresno  was  the  matron  of  honor 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Anne  Barbour, 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Heilbron,  Miss  Margaret  Buck- 
bee,  and  Miss  Jean  Diggs.  Mrs.  Heilbron  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Currey  of  Dixon. 
Ensign  Heilbron  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Heilbron  of  Sacramento. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Eleanor  Haas  and  Lieu- 
tenant Daniel  Koshland  was  solemnized  Thursday 
at  the  St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Kosh- 
land is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Haas  of 
this  city  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Lilien- 
thal,  Jr.,  of  San  Mateo,"  and  of  Lieutenant  Walter 
Haas,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Koshland  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Koshland  and  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  of  Captain  Robert 
Koshland,  U.  S.  A.  Lieutenant  Koshland  is  sta- 
tioned at  Governor's  Island  in  New  York  and  his 
bride  will  reside  in  the  East  until  the  army  officer 
is  ordered  abroad. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Sydney  Cloman  and  her  niece,  Miss  Natalie  Camp- 
bell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nioh  Tucker  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  California 
Street  in  compliment  to  Miss  Lota  Robinson  of 
New  York- 
Miss  Elena  Eyre  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday 
at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor  of  Miss 
Flora  Miller.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles 
Sutton,  Miss  Sally  Long,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Janet  Knox,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  and  Miss  Cor- 
nelia   Clampett. 

Mrs.  Erie  Brownell  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
James  Hall  Bishop.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Alexander  Keyes,  Mrs.  John  Johnston,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Cole  Crimmins,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs. 
Clinton  Walker,  and  Mrs.  Frank  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  luncheon  and 
bridge  Friday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  The 
guests  included  Mrs,  Henry  Scott,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mrs.  William  Irwin,  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant, 
Mrs.    Walter    Filer,    and    Miss    Lota    Robinson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Law  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  in  Presidio  Ter- 
race in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Braverman  and 
Dr.  George  Ebright 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  home  of  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Berthe 
Welch.      The    honored    guest    was    Miss    Florence 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Maclver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


Bandmann.  Those  asked  to  meet  the  bride-elect 
included  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson,  Mrs.  Douglas 
^hort  Airs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Cole- 
man, Miss  Florence  Braverman,  Miss  Edith  Kyo- 
nersley,  Miss  Helen  McDonough,  Miss  Dons  Kil- 
garif,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  and  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Field  gave  a  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street  , 

Mrs  Margaret  Cole  Crimmins  gave  a  luncheon 
Fridav  at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street  in  honor  of 
her  house  guest,  Mrs.  James  Hall  Bishop. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Clifton  gave  a  dinner 
Saturdav  evening  at  their  home  on  Brodenck 
Street  in  honor  of  Miss  Laura  Currey  and  En=ign 
Andrew  Heilbron.  The  guests  included  Ensign 
Hamilton  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray  and  Mr.  and 
irs.   Harold   Mann. 

Miss  Alzire  von  Phul  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  set  at  luncheon  Saturday  at  her  home  on 
Pacific    Avenue. 

Miss  Emily  Pope  entertained  recently  at  luncn- 
eon  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club.  Mrs. 
Daniel  Murphy  chaperoned  the  group,  which  in- 
cluded Miss  Pope,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Miss  He.en 
Garritt,  Lieutenant  Henry  White,  Lieutenant  A. 
Lawrie,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  Cape- 
hart,   U.    S.   N. 

Miss  Dorothea  Coon  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday  at 
her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler, 
Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  Miss  Amanda  McNear, 
Miss  Marion  Crocker,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss 
Elena  Folger,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  and  Miss 
Emelie    Tubbs. 

Miss  Doris  Kilgarif  gave  a  theatre  party  and 
tea  last  Wednesday  afternoon  in  compliment  to 
Miss  Florence  Bandmann.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Douglas  Short,  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton La  Montagne,  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Burnett  Hood,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Edith  Kynnersley, 
Miss  Catherine  Wheeler,  Miss  Ola  Willett,  Miss 
Marian  Regensburger,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss  Isa- 
belle  Tennings,  Miss  Helen  Johnson,  Miss  Lorna 
Kilgarif,  Miss  Alice  Morse,  Miss  Marita  Rossi, 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  and  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet. 

Mrs.  John  Johnston  entertained  at  luncheon 
Tuesday   at  the   Francisca  Club. 

Mr.  Homer  Curran  gave  a  dinner  and  theatre 
party    Monday   evening. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street,  the  guests 
having  included  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Marion 
Crocker,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Crocker,  Captain  Andrew  Carrigan,  Lieutenant 
Richard  McLaren,,  Mr.  George  McNear,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.   Atherton  Eyre. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  his  home  in  Burlingame,  his  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  Drum,  Mrs. 
Richard  McCreery,  and  Captain  H.  Lawrie  of  the 
British  army. 

Miss  Anne  Pentz  gave  a  tea  recently  at  her 
home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of  her  cousin,  Mrs. 
Philip   Larmon  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Adams  gave  a  luncheon  Monday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Her  guests  were 
Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Ma- 
condray.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Aileen 
Mcintosh,  Miss  Margaret  Madison,  Miss  Anne 
Dibblee,  and   Miss  Gertrude   Clark, 

Mrs.  John  Drum  entertained  at  luncheon  last 
week  in  honor  of  Miss  Lota  Robinson.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Irwin,  Mrs.  EL  F.  Scott,  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell Wilson,  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  George 
Newhall,  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  Mrs.  George 
Lent,  Mrs.  Crockett,  and  Mrs.  Eastland. 
1«> 

Baron    Jan    Carel    Van    Eck    and    Baroness 

Van   Eck   are   being   congratulated   upon    the 

birth  of  a  son. 

■>•» 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Jr.,  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


Slavin  (outside  movie  theatre) — Wor  there 
any  eddicational  films  shown,  Martin  ?  Con- 
lin — Faith  an'  there  wor,  Terence.  I  learned, 
among  other  things,  how  to  act  towar-rds  me 
butler,  how  to  inter  me  club  properely,  an1 
how  to  hang  me  coat  and  cane  on  th'  ar-rm 
iv  th'  gintlemanly  attendant. — Buffalo  Express. 


Southwestern  France  has  deposits  of  iron 
ore  that  were  exploited  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  the  Roman  occupation  and  which 
still  yield  some  of  the  purest  minerals  found 
in    that    country. 


AConJinuons  Chain 
ofBoi 


— gives  easy  starting,  quick 
and  smooth  acceleration, 
power  and  mileage,  in  Red 
Crown  gasoline. 


[apan  Society  of  America. 

The  Japan  Society  of  America,  which  is  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  good 
feeling  and  increasing  the  commercial  rela- 
tions between  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
and  those  of  the  Orient,  will  give  a  banquet 
on  October  9th  in  honor  of  T.  Ohta,  the  new 
Japanese  consul-general  for  San  Faracisco. 
who  is  about  to  arrive  in  this  country,  and 
Dr.  T.  Miyaoka,  who  is  the  foremost  lawyer 
of   Japan. 

Dr.  Miyaoka  come  to  this  country  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  the  guest  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
annual  address  before  that  body.  He  also 
delivered  the  annual  address  before  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association.  He  speaks  Eng- 
lish with  great  facility  and  correctness  and 
will  discuss  at  the  banquet  here  "Japan  in  the 
War  and  Its  Relations  to  the  Orient  After  the 
War."  These  eminent  men  are  representative 
citizens  of  Japan,  and  both  on  their  own  ac- 
count and  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
come  from  the  country  of  one  of  our  allies, 
they  should  receive  a  sincere  and  cordial  wel- 
come. 

-•»■ 

Theatre  Marie  Antoinette. 

M.  Antoine  De  Vally,  the  Belgian  tenor, 
who  has  made  San  Francisco  his  headquarters 
for  the  past  year,,  announces  an  artistic  plan 
for  the  winter.  This  is  '*Le  Theatre  Marie 
Antoinette,"  which  will  be  constructed  in  the 
Norman  Room  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Loring 
Rixford,  the  architect,  at  present  in  Paris  on 
work  for  the  Red  Cross,  drew  the  original 
plans  for  the  reproduction  of  the  famous 
little  theatre  in  the  historic  Palais  de  Ver- 
sailles; in  his  absence  Louis  Mullgardt  will 
execute  his  ideas. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  beautiful  playhouse 
will  be  necessarily  tres  intime,  with  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  five  hundred  only. 

Haig  Patigian  is  designing  the  scenery  for 
the  various  productions.  He  intends  this 
branch,  so  important  and  so  neglected  in 
American  opera  companies  as  a  rule,  to  set 
a  new  standard  for  beauty  and  correctness. 
There  will  be  ample  field  for  his  endeavors, 
as  the  repertory  includes  both  standard  and 
extremely  modern  works,  such  as  the  "At- 
taque  du  Moulin,"  "Le  Chemineau,"  "L'En- 
fant  Prodigue,"  etc.  Horace  Britt  will  con- 
duct. Mme.  Lila  Maple  is  in  charge  of  the 
corps  de  ballet.  The  chorus  will  be  small 
in  number,  but  every  voice  will  count  in 
inverse  proportion. 

Altogether  fifteen  bills  will  be  presented, 
each  repeated  three  times,  thus  making  a  total 
of  forty-five  performances.  The  theatre  will 
be  open  thrice  a  week  and  the  season  will 
extend  over  four  months,  beginning  most  prob- 
ably early  in  December.  The  subscriptions 
are  now  open  to  the  public.  Inquiries  may 
be  made  either  at  the  studio  of  M.  De  Vally, 
975  Market  Street,  or  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
through   the   manager,    Mr.    Hoff. 

The  artists  of  the  company  will  be  French 
and  American.  M.  De  Vally  has  expressed 
himself  as  delightedly  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  young  American  singers  who  can  per- 
form the  operas  of  his  native  land  in  the 
original  tongue. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  Opera  Club 
of  the  Theatre  Marie  Antoinette  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  works  to  be  presented, 
most  of  which  are  quite  new  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  special  lecturer  will  discuss  the 
plot  of  each  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain, 
obviating  the  necessity  of  carrying  libretti. 


French  Orchestra  Will  Visit  California. 
Good  news  to  music  lovers  is  the  announce- 
ment that  has  been  made  that  the  Societe  du 
Concert  du  Conservatoire,  as  it  is  officially 
designated,  will  include  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  in  its  itinerary'  °n  its  transconti- 
nental tour  the  coming  season.  Selby  C.  Op- 
penheimer  has  been  officially  selected  to  at- 
tend to  managerial  details  of  the  events  in 
this  city-  and  Oakland,  and  has  volunteered 
his  services  for  this  purpose.  All  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tour  is  to  be  devoted  to  American 
war  charities.  The  orchestra,  including 
eighty-five  of  the  leading  soloists  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  with  Andre  Messager  wielding 
the  baton,  will  be  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  on  Wednesday  night, 
November  6th,  and  in  Oakland  at  the  Munici- 
pal Auditorium  on  Thursday  night,  November 
7th. 


Across  Russia's  broad  reaches,  extending 
from  IS  degrees  east  of  Greenwich  to  169 
west,  there  is  a  great  belt  of  forest  containing 
900,000,000  acres  that  is  the  finest  timbered 
area  still  intact  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

CUT    THIS     OUT   ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont  Texas 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Yolanda  Mero  and  Lambert  Murphy. 
1iYith  Yolanda  Mero,  the  pianist,  and  Lam- 
bert Murphy,  the  American  tenor,  each  booked 
for  San  Francisco  recitals  during  the  same 
week.  Manager  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  has 
pervailed  upon  them  to  combine  their  pro- 
grammes in  order  to  give  San  Francisco  music 
lovers  a  bargain  in  hearing  the  two  in  one 
event  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Thursday  night, 
October  31st.  Frices  of  a  single  concert 
event  will  prevail,  and  the  programme  will 
at  once  interest  pianists,  vocalists,  and  mu- 
sicians generally.  Since  playing  here  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  Yolanda  Mero  has  forged  her 
way  to  the  very  front  of  her  profession  until 
now  she  is  recognized  as  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  the  late  Theresa  Carreno  as  the 
greatest  of  women  pianists.  Murphy's  popu- 
larity- is  of  long  standing  in  the  East,  but 
this  is  his  first  Western  tour.  Manager  Op- 
penheimer is  now  accepting  mail  orders  for 
this  unique  and  attractive  event. 


Members  of  army  medical  boards  have 
some  curious  experiences  in  the  course  of 
their  work,  but  it  might  be  supposed  that  they 
would  have  fewer  opportunities  for  making 
discoveries  than  have  their  colleagues  behind 
the  fighting  line  and  in  the  base  hospitals. 
But  evidently  there  are  exceptions.  "A  man 
presented  himself  for  examination  the  other 
day,"  one  medical  officer  tells,  "and  I  put  the 
usual  question  :  'Well,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?'  'Timorbilli.'  'What?'  He  repeated  it. 
'1  don't  know  what  that  is,'  I  said.  So  he 
produced  a  paper  from  his  own  doctor,  and 
on  it  was  written :  'This  man  is  suffering 
from  Timor  Belli.' "  It  sounds  better,  cer- 
tainly, than  "cold  feet,"  and  is  quite  as  full 
of  meaning. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSAJLITO,  CAL 

Located  in  one  of  the  roost  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "Thinking  People " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 


bsA^eles 

An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 

distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Yice-PreL  *ju  MimgEti  Director 


a" 

Luncheon  at  Sixty  Cents 
prepared  with  great  care 
to  meet  your   most   ex- 
acting midday   require- 
ments   at    the    Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,   Market    and 
Eighth. 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  b<=  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and   from   this   city   and   Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californiaus : 

Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  on  Broadway,  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks  in  the  East.  She  was  accompanied  to  San 
Francisco  by  her  sister-in-law,  Miss  Maria  Lans- 
dale  of  Philadelphia,  who  will  be  her  house  guest 
for  the  month  of  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home  left  Tuesday 
for  their  ranch  at  Merced,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco.  During  their  sojourn  here  they 
were    guests    at   the    Palace    Hotel. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  and  her  niece,  Miss  Na- 
talie Campbell,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  Wash- 
ington and  were  guests  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis 
for  a  day  or  so  before  leaving  for  Burlingame, 
where  they  are  the  house  guests  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight. 

Captain  Andrew  Carrigan  and  Lieutenant  Rich- 
ard McLaren  returned  a  few  days  ago  to  San 
Francisco  from  France.  At  the  conclusion  of 
their  leaves  they  will  be  stationed  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  have  gone  to 
Fortress  Monroe  to  visit  the  latter's  son,  Mr. 
Farragut  Ashe,  who  is  stationed  at  the  army 
post. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Beatrice  Lund,  have  gone  to  New  York,  where 
the   latter   will  resume  her   studies. 

Captain  Templer-Powell  and  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Reeves  of  the  British  army  have  left  for  the 
East,  after  a  short  visit  here.  While  in  San 
Francisco  the  officers  were  guests  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Miss  Lilian  Hopkins  left  this  week  lor  San 
Jose  to  resume  her  studies. 

Mr.  Jack  Neville,  who  recently  enlisted  in  the 
service,  has  been  ordered  to  Camp  Lewis.  Mrs. 
Neville  has  arrived  from  Del  Monte  and  is  staying 
with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue, 
at  their  home  on   Sacramento   Street. 

Miss  Lota  Robinson  is  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  at  their  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  Herbert  Goold  left  last  week  for  Bolivia, 
where  he  will   reside  indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Pennoyer  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Nancy  Pennoyer,  left  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
East. 

Miss  Leola  Brandeis,  who  passed  the  summer  in 
California,  has  gone  East  to  join  Mrs.  Joseph 
Hell  f  man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker  have  left  for 
the  East,   where  they  will  pass  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lyle  and  Mrs.  Lyle,  has  been  passing  several 
days  in  Santa  Barbara.  Mrs.  Harriman  will  leave 
this  week  for  her  home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  and 
the  latter's  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Grace  Hayne, 
have  been  spending  a  few  days  in  Monterey. 

Miss  Claude  von  Phul  left  Wednesday  with  her 
father,  Mr.  William  von  Phul,  for  New  Orleans. 
Lieutenant  Frank  Fries,  U.  S.  A.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Fries,  has  been  ordered  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  will  be  in  the  quartermaster's 
department. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Klee  and  the  former's 
niece,  Miss  Louise  Strauss,  will  leave  within  a 
few  days  for  their  homes  in  New  York.  They 
have  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Cuyler  Lee,  Jr.,  has  received  orders  to  go 
to  the  Great  Lakes  naval  training  station  from 
San  Pedro,  where  he  has  been  on  duty  for  three 
weeks. 

Miss  Lawton  Filer  left  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
East  to  reenter  school.  Miss  Filer  accompanied 
Mrs.  Bradford  Knight  to  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Mailliard  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  have  reopened  their 
home  in  Belvedere,  after  having  spent  the  summer 
at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Miss  Marie  Oxnard  and  Miss  Frances  Sprague 
left  Sunday  for  the  East,  where  they  will  pass 
the  winter  season.  In  Virginia  they  will  be  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Oxnard  and  later 
they  will  go  to  New  York  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Oxnard. 

Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  is  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  days  at  CarmeL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  have  taken  the 
house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Morse  in  Burlingame  where 
they  will  be   established  throughout  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Hanna  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Hanna  have  taken  a  house  on  Divisadero 
Street  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  John  Edward  Beale  has  left  Santa  Barbara 
for  New  York  and  expects  to  sail  in  the  near 
f utu  re    for    France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Morshead  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  on  California  Street  from  a 
summer  passed  at  their  country  home  at  Wood- 
side. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia where  she  has  been  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney, 
and   Lieutenant    Corbett   Moody   and    Mrs.    Moody. 

Miss  Rosario  Moran  has  returned  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  Convent  at  Menlo  Park  to  resume  her 
studies. 

Mrs.  Harold  Cook  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  home  on  Russian  Hill  from  a  brief  visit  in 
Los    Angeles. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  affd  her  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton,  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Shreve  arrived  in  San  Francisco  last 
week  from  New  York,  and  have  reopened  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  A.  Palmer  Dudley  with  her  daughter  and 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  Valentine  Wood  and  little 
Miss  Barbara  Wood,  have  arrived  from  New 
York  and  are  staying  with  Mrs.  William  Adams 
at    the   Cecil    Hotel    on   Post    Street. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs. 
Henry  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett  have  been 
passing  several  days  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Walter  Dean  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Vallejo  Street  from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Catherine  Judge  and  Miss  Mary  Wood- 
ward left  a  few  days  ago  for  the  East,  after  an 
extended  visit  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge.  Miss  Judge  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Washington,  while  Miss  Woodward  is  at 
her    Long    Island    home. 

Mr.  Stuart  Haldorn  has  left  for  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  where  he  will  enter  an  officers"  training 
camp. 

Mrs.  Templeton  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Cheever 
Cowdin  left  last  week  for  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Henry  Strout,  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Rubs 
Bond,  and  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dore, 
left  a  few  days  ago  for  the  East  to  see  Captain 
Strout  before  his  departure  for  oversea:-  duty. 
Mrs.  Strout  will  remain  in  New  York  to  visil 
her    aunt,    Mrs.    Claus    Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Alice 
Requa,  have  arrived  from  Washington  and  are 
guests  of  Mrs.  Isaac  Requa  at  her  home  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  left  Tuesday 
for  their  ranch,  taking  with  them  a  party  of 
friends.  In  the  group  were  Captain  Laurance 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Colonel  J.  C.  Faunthorpe, 
and    Captain    H.    Lawrie. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  has  reopened  her  home 
on  California  Street,  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer  in    Ross. 

Mrs.  George  Pope  and  her  son,  Mr.  George 
Pope,  Jr.,  left  Saturday  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Foulois,  wife  of  General 
Foulois,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  in  France,  will  pass  the 
winter  season  in  California.  Mrs.  Foulois  is  at 
present  in  San  Diego. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  guests  include  Major  T.  Os- 
borne, Vancouver,  B.  C;  Mr.  E.  C.  Rodier,  Mr. 
R.  R.  Williams,  Mr.  H.  W.  Norman,  Los  Ange- 
les; Mr.  J.  O.  Tobey,  Sacramento:  Mr.  C.  O. 
Clay,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Mr.  W.  Bailey, 
Kansas  City;  Mr.  H.  S.  Gray,  Westpprt,  Connecti- 
cut; Dr.  E.  L.  Whitakei,  Fresno;  Dr.  Paul  Ed- 
wards, Los  Angeles;  Mr.  L.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Charles  Slack,  Globe,  Arizona ;  Mr.  Kenyon  War- 
ren, Pasadena. 


The  pigeons  in  Belgium  (says  Brand  Whit- 
lock  in  Everybody's  Magazine)  had  almost  as 
hard  a  time  of  it  as  the  people  themselves 
At  Nivelle  a  poor  man  had  some  carrier- 
pigeons  and  the  Belgian  love  for  them.  But 
he  had  no  food  for  them  and  so  was  obliged 
to  kill  them.  His  children  cut  off  their  heads 
and  ranged  them  along  a  windowsill,  and  un- 
derneath wrote:  "Died  for  their  country." 
The  Germans  saw  the  little  heads  and  the  in- 
scription, and  the  man  was  sent  for  fifteen 
days  to  the  Kammandantur,  and  fined  two 
hundred  francs. 


The  armor  of  the  motor-cars  used  in  the 
present  war  ranges  from  three-sixteenths  to  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  is  im- 
pervious to   rifle   and  machine-gun  fire. 


Oyster  shells  are  being  used  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement  along 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


THE  ECONOMIC  WEAPON. 


By  A.E.  Zimmern. 


The  German  government,  like  our  own,  has 
appointed  a  minister  of  reconstruction — or 
rather,  to  give  him  his  correct  bureaucratic 
title,  an  "Imperial  Commissioner  for  Transi- 
tion Economy."  But  reconstruction  is  no 
more  than  a  name  and  a  series  of  paper 
schemes  until  the  siege  has  been  effectively 
raised — till  the  authorities  can  assure  them- 
selves of  a  sufficiency  of  the  essential  sup- 
plies. Rapid  demobilization,  for  instance,  will 
be  a  matter  of  importance  not  only  for  social 
and  political  reasons,  but  also  in  order  to  get 
the  population  back  to  productive  work  as 
soon  as  possible.  But  without  raw  materials 
there  can  be  no  industrial  employment;  and 
demobilization  without  employment  ready  to 
hand  for  the  disbanded  soldier  spells  social 
disorder.  As  Dr.  Dernburg  said,  in  a  very 
frank  review  of  the  post-war  economic  situa- 
tion in  a  recent  article,  "Even  a  partial  period 
of  unemployment  would  lead  to  disastrous 
manifestations,"  and  for  that  reason  "de- 
mobilization will  certainly  extend  over  a  long 
period,  however  irksome  it  may  be  to  those 
with  the  colors."  The  Allies,  in  fact,  not  by 
their  armed  forces,  but  by  their  command  of 
essential  supplies,  control  the  demobilization 
of  the  German  army  and  therewith  the  whole 
process  of  German  recuperation. 

Germany,  who  has  so  often  declared  that 
she  entered  the  war  to  "safeguard  her  eco- 
nomic future,"  has  in  truth  irretrievably  com- 
promised it.  Instead  of  securing  a  position  of 
economic  independence  such  as  she  considered 
necessary  to  the  dignity-  of  a  "world  power," 
she  is  placed  in  a  humiliating  position  of  de- 
pendence on  a  world  which  she  has  antago- 
nized. Her  agents,  open  and  disguised,  are 
now  scouring  the  markets  of  the  world  in  the 
unpromising  task  of  buying  up  supplies  here 
and  there  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  ship 
them  after  the  war.  But  almost  everywhere 
they  go  they  find  opinion  turned  against  them, 
and  the  old  watchwords  and  inducements  of 
"business  is  business"'  have  lost  much  of  their 
force.  The  German  government  has  indeed 
long  since  recognized,  and  allowed  its  pub- 
licists to  proclaim,  that  it  can  not  face  a 
peace  which  leaves  Germany's  present  enemies 
free  to  adopt  any  policy  they  wish  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere. 

So  serious  is  the  economic  outlook,  and  so 
impossible  is  it  to  conceal  it  from  the  Ger- 
man people,  that  the  chief  diplomatic  effort 
of  the  German  government  at  the  present 
time  is  directed  to  securing  a  ground  of  ne- 
gotiation with  the  enemy  on  the  basis  of  the 
exchange  of  occupied  territory  in  return  for 
economic  concessions,  including  specific  inter- 
national provisions  safeguarding  Germany 
against  differential  treatment  of  any  kind. 
Even  this,  it  is  recognized,  would  only  very 
partially  avert  the  trouble:  for  normal  trade 
is  carried  on,  not  between  governments,  but 
between  individuals;  and  no  treaties  or  guar- 
antees in  the  world  can  force  the  public  to 
buy  or  merchants  to  deal  in  goods  which  they 
would  prefer  not  to  handle.  It  is  fully  recog- 
nized that,  even  when  the  initial  difficulty 
of  securing  raw  materials  has  been  overcome, 
Germany's  export  trade  must  suffer  from  psy- 
chological difficulties  on  which  she  did  not 
count  before  the  war. 

But  in  the  immediate  post-war  period,  when 
the  question  of  supplies  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with,  trade  will  be  for  the  most  part,  not 
between  individuals,  but  between  governments. 
The  staple  trades  of  the  world  will  be  state- 
controlled.  This  is  inevitable  for  two  reasons: 
the  world-shortage  of  shipping  and  the  world- 


shortage  of  the  chief  foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials. Shipping  will  be  short  because  of  the 
submarine  campaign  and  military  needs  (e.  g.r 
the  immense  movement  of  troops  in  de- 
mobilization). Supplies  will  be  short  because 
of  the  withdrawal  of  labor  from  production, 
intensified,  in  some  cases,  by  unfavorable  natu- 
ral conditions.  The  whole  civilized  world  will 
be  faced,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
with  the  prospect  of  a  shortage,  if  not  a 
famine,  over  a  period  calculated  by  so  cau- 
tious a  judge  as  the  permanent  secretary  of 
our  board  of  agriculture  at  no  less  than 
three  years. 

Thus  demand  will  in  any  case  seriously 
outrun  supply;  and  there  will  be  far  more 
buyers  in  the  world's  markets  than  can  be 
satisfied.  Some  will  have  to  go  short.  Who 
more  naturally  than  Germany?  It  is  not  as 
if  the  boycott  had  to  be  organized.  It  will 
come  about  almost  of  itself  unless  special 
provision  is  made  in  the  peace.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  power  which,  like  a  second  Napoleon, 
has  overrun  vast  tracts  of  territory  and  sucked 
them  dry  is  now  in  the  position  of  having  to 
acknowledge  that  the  conquest  of  whole  king- 
doms has  left  it  in  the  weaker  position.  Ger- 
many has  conquered  Belgium,  Poland,  Serbia, 
Lithuania,  Courland,  and  Friuli.  But  the 
Allies  have  conquered  cotton,  wool,  jute, 
leather,  copper,  and  feeding  stuffs.  No  one 
who  reads  the  German  press  or  follows  the 
manoeuvres  of  German  diplomatic  agents  can 
doubt  who  holds  the  stronger  cards  at  the 
present  time.  Nor,  even  if  the  worst  came  to 
the  worst  in  disorganized  Russia,  would  the 
situation  be  altered. 

It  is  the  Western  and  oversea  Allies,  with 
their  command  of  the  sea  and  their  control 
of  tropical  products,  who  control  the  siege. 
Their  position  is  impregnable,  and  it  grows 
stronger  day  by  day,  simply  by  the  efilux  of 
time.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  sug- 
gest how  the  Allied  economic  superiority  can 
best  be  used  or  what  form  of  economic  settle- 
ment will  best  conduce  to  the  establishment 
of  the  new  order  towards  which  the  civilized 
peoples  are  aspiring.  It  is  enough  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  the  economic  weapon  is  the 
most  powerful  in  the  varied  armory  of  the 
Allies,  and  that,  if  the  Alliance  holds  together 
and  consolidates  its  forces,  no  human  power 
can  prevent  it  from  ultimately — and  indeed,  as 
the  omens  indicate,  soon  rather  than  late — 
bringing  victory,  final  and  decisive,  to  the 
Allied  cause. — Extracted  from  "The  Economic 
War  Against  Germany."  Published  by  the 
George  H.  Doran   Company ;  5  cents. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


-He  looks  to  me  like  a  man  who  had 
loved  and  lost."  "He  looks  to  me  more  like 
a  man  who  had  loved  and  won."— Life. 

"Another  agent?  I  really  can't  see  you." 
••Then  it's  lucky  I  called.  I  represent  Dr. 
Wombat,  the  eminent  optician."— Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"How  did  you  get  along  with  the  heavy 
swells  at  the  seaside,  Maria?"  "First  rate. 
I  am  engaged  to  two  of  them  now."— Bain- 
more  American. 

Bacon— Did  you  say  he  awoke  one  day  to 
find  himself  famous?  Egbert— No,  I  did  not. 
I  said  he  dreamed  he  was  famous  and  then 
he  woke  up. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Wives  are  sold  in  the  Fiji  Islands  for  five 
dollars  each."  "Ugh."  "Shame,  isn't  it?" 
"Yep,"  growled  the  grouchy  bachelor,  "more 
profiteering." — Kansas   City   Journal. 

"I  used  to  know  Mr.  Sneeker,  who  was  with 
your  firm.  I  understand  he  is  a  tried  and 
trusted  employee  ?"  "He  was  trusted,  yes,  and 
he'll  be  tried,  too,  if  we're  so  fortunate  as  to 
catch  him." — New  York  Globe. 

Little  Harry  (after  eating  his  meagre  ration 
of  bread  and  margarine) — Must  I  say  grace, 
mama?  Mama — Of  course,  darling.  Little 
Harry — Well,   you   said   God  could   read   our 
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thoughts,  and  if  I  say  I'm  thankful  he'll  know 
jolly  well  what  a  'bominable  little  liar  I  am.— 
Tit-Bits. 

"Are  they  seasoned  troops?"  ,;They  ought 
to  be.  They  were  first  mustered  in  by  their 
officers  and  then  peppered  by  the  enemy." — 
Baltimore   American. 

Mrs.  Sprinky — Mrs.  Foonster  has  a  college 
professor  to  tutor  her  son  and  pays  him  an 
enormous  salary.  Mr.  Sprinky — I'd  call  that 
hire  education. — Town  Topics. 

"How  long  has  Splicer  been  a  member  of 
Congress?"  "I  imagine  quite  a  little  while. 
He  told  me  confidentially  the  other  day  that 
if  he  had  to  earn  his  living  in  the  open  mar- 
ket he  couldn't  make  $10  a  week." — Life. 

"Wagnerian  music  always  sounded  noisy  and 
incoherent  to  me."  "Yes,"  replied  Miss 
Cayenne,  "my  idea  of  a  Wagnerian  orchestra 
is  a  big  jazz  band  trying  to  take  itself  seri- 
ously."— Washington  Star. 

Prison  Visitor — My  good  man,  is  there  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you  in  the  outside  world? 
Convict — I'd  appreciate  it  very  much,  lady,  if 
you'd  call  on  the  mayor  and  ask  him  to  ex- 
tend to  me  the  freedom  of  the  city. — Buffalo 
Express. 

Algernon  (excitedly) — Oh,  Miss  Deering, 
half  an  hour  ago  I  was  just  a  minute  too 
late  to  assist  in  rescuing  a  man  from  drown- 
ing !      The     crowd     formed     a     human     chain 

and Alice   (interrupting)  — You  were  the 

missing  link? — Buffalo  Express. 

Mr.  Tightwad  (in  Pullman  car) — Could  I 
borrow  your  whisk-broom  for  a  few  moments, 
sir?  The  Porter — No,  sah,  yo*  couldn't.  If 
dey's  gwine  to  be  any  'scrimination  *gin  de 
negro  in  his  heah  cah,  I  aint  a-gwine  to  be  no 
access'ry  befo'  de  fact. — Puck. 

Plumber  (to  girl  who  has  taken  up  plumb- 
ing to  release  a  man  for  the  front) — Well, 
what  cha  forgotten  ?  Girl  (proudly) — Not 
one  thing.  Plumber — You  aint?  Well,  by 
cricket,  I  aint  surprised.  I  told  the  boss  a 
woman  couldn't  never  make  good  at  this  busi- 
ness.— Cartoons  Magazine. 

A  colored  conscript  on  his  way  to  the  train 
with  a  number  of  other  prospective  soldiers 
was  greeted  by  a  friend.  "Hello,  Mose ! 
Where  you  goin' ?"  asked  the  friend.  "Ab 
aint  goin'  no  place.  They's  takin'  me,"  an- 
swered Mose. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Benevolent  Lady — Now  you've  had  your 
dinner,    I   want   you   to    chop    some   wood    for 
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me.  Tatters — I'm  afraid,  lady.  Lady — 
Afraid  of  work  ?  Oh,  but  that  won't  do. 
Tatters — No,  lady,  but  I'm  a  kleptomaniac, 
an'  I'm  afraid  I'd  steal  the  chopper.  It's 
really  not  safe  to  trust  me. — Pearson 's 
Weekly. 

Minister's  Wife  (to  her  husband) — Will 
you  help  me  to  put  the  drawing-room  carpet 
down  today,  dear?  The  room  is  beautifully 
clean.  Minister  (vexatiously) — Ah,  well,  I 
suppose  I  will  have  to.  Wife — And  don't 
forget,  John,  dear,  while  you  are  doing  it, 
that  you  are  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. — Tit- 
Bits. 

"When  did  you  study  elocution  ?"  "Elocu- 
tion!"   echoed    Senator    Sorghum.      "I    never 


studied  it."  "Would  it  not  have  helped  your 
oratorical  style?"  "Maybe.  But  it  would 
have  done  away  with  the  little  off-hand  mis- 
takes that  help  to  convince  a  crowd  thai  a 
man  is  speaking  straight  from  the  heart  and 
not  trying  to  beguile  the  senses  with  studied 
eloquence." — Washington    Star. 

"Nobody  seems  to  object  to  prohibition," 
said  the  visitor  at  Crimson  Gulch.  "Well," 
replied  Broncho  Bob,  "Three  Finger  Sam  is 
right  resentful.  He's  gettin'  to  feel  lone- 
some an'  neglected.  It's  been  near  six  months 
now  since  any  one  come  around  givin'  him 
heart-to-heart  talks  an'  telling  him  what  a 
great  man  he'd  be  if  he'd  let  liquor  alone." 
— Wash  ington    Star. 
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Mr.  Gerard  and  the  Bolsheviki. 

It  is  not  a  little  significant  that  Mr.  Gerard,  speaking 
in  San  Francisco,  should  warn  the  West  to  be  heedful 
against  the  Bolsheviki.  It  was  not  the  Bolsheviki  of 
Russia  that  Mr.  Gerard  meant,  but  the  Bolsheviki  of 
America,  and  we  may  note  that  this  ill-omened  word 
is  rapidly  being  adopted  in  America  as  the  cognomen 
of  a  party,  or  of  a  school  of  so-called  thought.  Mr. 
Gerard  is  supposed  to  have  referred  to  a  speech  recently 
delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  Untermeyer  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Untermeyer  belongs  to  that  class  of  intellectual 
that  throws  its  cloak  of  respectability  o\er  the  vaga- 
bonds of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  that  is  usually  willing  to 
extend  a  sort  of  palliation  to  crime  on  the  ground  that 
the  malefactor  has  a  sense  of  injustice.  A  revolution  is 
coming  in  America,  says  Mr.  Untermeyer,  and  the  end 
of  the  war  will  be  the  signal  for  its  outbreak.  We  are 
not  informed  as  to  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  from  a 
revolution,  unless  every  man  is  to  have  two  votes  in- 
stead of  one,  but  then  clear  thinking  is  not  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Bolsheviki,  whether  Russian  or  American. 
Do  not  let  the  Bolsheviki  seize  the  reins,  says  Mr. 
Gerard.  Do  not  be  misled  by  chatter  about  natural  re- 
sources "reverting  to  the  people."  Mr.  Untermeyer's 
brain- -we   assume   that   Mr.   Gerard   referred   to   Mr. 


Untermeyer — is  a  natural  resource,  and  its  owner  has 
acquired  about  $12,000,000  by  its  use.  Are  we  to  take 
over  Mr.  Untermeyer's  brain? 

Mr.  Gerard's  warning  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  deaf  ears.  It  is  easy  to  start  an  avalanche  and 
difficult  to  stop  it.  There  should  be  no  toleration  for 
talk  about  revolution,  and  the  sort  of  talk  that  is 
couched  in  scholastic  language  is  the  most  dangerous 
of  all.  The  end  of  the  war  will  necessarily  be  followed 
by  periods  of  doubt,  uncertainty^  and  confusion.  It 
will  be  an  unexampled  opportunity  for  the  agitator 
who  always  knows  how  to  reach  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
upon  earth  by  passing  a  few  laws.  There  should  be 
nothing  but  reprobation  for  him  who  adds  fuel  to  fire 
by  suggesting  a  departure  from  the  normal  methods 
of  democratic  government. 


Exit  Bulgaria. 

It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  brought  appreciably  nearer  by  the  sur- 
render of  Bulgaria.  For  the  surrender  of  Bulgaria 
means  also  the  surrender  of  Turkey,  already  tottering 
to  her  fall  under  the  blows  of  the  British  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  now  isolated  from  her  so-called  allies — actually 
her  masters  and  tyrants — of  Germany  and  Austria. 
The  fall  of  Bulgaria  means  the  liberation  of  Serbia, 
and  therefore  an  open  and  a  friendly  road  through 
Serbia  into  Austria.  In  all  probability  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances it  means  the  liberation  also  of  Roumania, 
since  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Germany  has  men 
enough  in  the  Balkans  to  maintain  her  position  there 
without  the  aid  of  the  Bulgarians.  We  may  consider 
that  the  Balkan  question,  from  the  purely  military 
point  of  view,  has  been  settled.  Bulgaria  has  agreed 
to  evacuate  all  the  territory  that  she  has  won  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  and  to  place  her  railroads  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Allies.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  that  Bulgaria  has  agreed,  to  these  things.  She  has 
been  ordered  to  do  them.  It  was  neither  a  negotiation 
nor  a  bargain,  but  a  command  issued  by  the  victors  to 
the  vanquished.  Bulgaria  surrendered  unconditionally, 
and  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  the  iron  hand 
that  deals  with  her  should  wear  the  velvet  glove.  If 
her  conquerors  were  to  compete  with  her  in  bloody 
savagery  they  would  exterminate  the  nation. 

It  was  a  hatred  of  Serbia,  fanned  by  the  malign 
diplomacy  of  Austria,  that  led  Bulgaria  into  the  war. 
When  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  made  common  cause  against 
Turkey  for  the  liberation  of  Macedonia  they  agreed 
upon  the  partition  of  that  province  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Turk.  The  Turk  was  duly  expelled,  and 
the  Macedonian  question  would  have  been  settled  forth- 
with according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  but  for  the 
interference  of  Austria,  who  refused  to  ailow  Serbia 
the  open  road  to  the  sea  through  Albania  that  she  had 
bargained  for.  Thereupon  Serbia  demanded  a  revision 
of  the  treaty  with  regard  to  Macedonia  on  the  ground 
that  it  had  already  been  nullified  by  the  intervention  of 
Austria.  The  Bulgarian  reply  to  this  demand  was  an 
instant  and  treacherous  attack  upon  the  Serbian  army, 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Balkan  war. 
Bulgaria  was  soundly  beaten,  and  entirely  deprived 
of  Macedonia.  Roumania  took  advantage  of  Bul- 
garia's exhaustion  and  seized  the  Dobrudja.  And  Tur- 
key, her  old  enemies  being  now  at  war  amongst  them- 
selves, resumed  her  possession  of  Adrianople. 

Austria  must  share  with  Bulgaria  the  iniquity  of  the 
attack  upon  Serbia.  As  a  matter  of  fact  she  inspired  it 
in  pursuance  of  her  ancient  policy  to  weaken  Serbia 
so  that  the  free  Serbian  flag  should  not  prove  an  in- 
citement to  her  own  enslaved  Sl.iv  peoples.  Here 
indeed  we  have  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  war  so 
far  as  Austria  was  concerned.  Serbia  represented  Pan- 
Slavism,  and  Pan-Slavism  was  pitted  against  Pan- 
Germanism.    The  Bulgarians,  who  are  not  truly  a  Slav  I 


people  at  all,  fell  readily  enough  into  the  plot  against 
Serbia,  since  they  were  smarting  under  the  results  of 
the  second  Balkan  war  and  the  loss  of  Macedonia  and 
the  Dobrudja.  Bulgaria  will  doubtless  now  have  cause 
to  feel  that  smart  in  an  intensified  form.  Macedonia  is 
out  of  her  reach  forever,  and  she  will  doubtless  lose 
the  Dobrudja.  Serbia  becomes  the  predominant  Bul- 
kan  power,  and  Bulgarian  ambitions  will  correspond- 
ingly dwindle  to  their  proper  dimensions,  which  are 
very  small  indeed.  _ 

Henry  Ford,  Statesman. 

Some  time  ago  Henry  Ford,  after  a  conference  with 
the  President,  announced  that  at  his  "urgent  insistence 
which  amounted  to  a  command"  he  would  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  from  Michigan. 
Though  a  registered  Republican,  he  sought  the  nomina- 
tions of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
He  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  for  the  former,  but 
doubtless  due  to  the  potency  of  the  President's  "urgent 
insistence"  (politics  still  being  adjourned)  was  given 
the  Democratic  nomination. 

Some  of  the  "high  spots"  of  Mr.  Ford's  career  were 
fairly  well  known  to  the  people. 

Thus  it  was  known  that  with  some  native  and  some 
borrowed  mechanical  ability  he  had  achieved  great 
wealth  as  the  manufacturer  of  a  cheap  and  serviceable 
automobile. 

It  was  known  that  he  was  an  ultra-pacifist  of  the 
first  dis-order  and  that  at  the  instigation  of  a  woman, 
proved  subsequently  to  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
Germany,  he  chartered  a  ship,  filled  it  with  unconfined 
paranoiacs,  and  went  to  Europe  promising  "to  have  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  trenches  by  Christmas."  The  sole 
effect  of  his  effort,  if  it  could  have  had  any  effect,  would 
have  been  to  work  discontent  and  demoralization  in 
the  armies  of  France  and  England.  Of  course  the  plan 
proved  abortive  and  Mr.  Ford,  under  plea  of  pressure 
of  business,  slunk  away  and  his  force  of  half-baked  "in- 
tellectuals" straggled  home. 

For  this  and  other  like  activities  the  sale  of  his  au- 
tomobiles, like  the  circulation  of  the  Hearst  papers, 
was  banned  in  Canada,  England,  and  France. 

Next  he  appeared  as  the  ardent  personal  and  financial 
supporter  of  President  Wilson  in  his  second  campaign 
because  "he  kept  us  out  of  war."  This  is  understand- 
able. Not  plain,  however,  is  the  attraction  which  Mr. 
Ford  has  for  our  scholarly  and  patriotic  President. 
Indeed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  as  they  will  appear  it 
is  even  mysterious. 

Next,  when  made  a  member  of  the  National  Council 
of  Defense,  he  put  forth  his  "great  idea,"  which  was 
published  the  nation  over.  He  was  going  to  invent  and 
manufacture  a  limitless  swarm  of  one-man  or  two-men 
submarines  with  which  to  destroy  the  German  fleets  in 
their  harbors.  The  conservative  Scientific  American 
promptly  interviewed  him,  learned  he  had  no  plans  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter;  in  short,  that  the  great 
idea  was  but  a  bit  of  gaseous  self-advertising,  in  which 
Mr.  Ford  excels;  and  the  Scientific  American  then  pro- 
ceeded to  demonstrate  the  impracticability  of  such  con- 
struction and  its  inutility  if  practicable. 

Following  this  came  the  heralded  "Fordson  tractor," 
which  was  to  revolutionize  farming;  and  with  it  the 
taint  of  the  scandal  of  the  suppressed  report  of  an  ex- 
pert of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  had  exam- 
ined the  tractor  and  condemned  it  for  many  specified 
defects. 

Not  so  well  known,  however,  are  other  features  and 
facts  of  Mr.  Ford's  busy  career.  Colonel  Harvey,  who, 
most  justly  in  this  time  of  peril,  will  endure  no  man 
in  public  life  whose  patriotism  is  not  100  per  cent,  pure 
and  strong,  in  his  War  Weekly  has  commented  on 
them. 

There  is  first  the  episode  of  Rumely,  now 
dictment  in  the  matter  of  the  secret  pur 
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New  York  Mail  with  the  Kaiser's  money.  Rumely, 
aware  that  the  Federal  authorities  had  gained  knowl- 
edge of  his  crimes,  appealed  to  his  dear  friend  Ford. 
"Ford  immediately  brought  to  bear  his  great  influence 
in  Washington  through  the  medium  of  a  high  official 
of  the  government  and  Rumely  obtained  assurance  of 
the  delay  which  he  strongly  desired."  The  attorney- 
general  of  the  State  of  New  York  kicked  over  the 
bucket  by  arresting  Rumely  and  publicity  followed. 
Here  Ford  stands  charged  with  aiding  a  perjurious 
enemy  of  our  country. 

There  is,  second,  the  episode  of  Edsel.  Edsel  Ford, 
through  his  father's  influence  at  Washington,  was  given 
deferred  draft  classification,  overruling  the  findings  of 
his  local  and  district  board.  His  father  defends  him  in 
an  interview  charming  in  its  naivete  and  filled  with  un- 
conscious criticism  of  the  Administration  that  he 
adores.  He  asked  the  government,  he  says,  to  put  his 
son  where  he  could  do  the  most  good.  When  the  gov- 
ernment says  so  "he  will  be  found  in  the  front  fighting, 
and  will  not  be  found  sticking  his  spurs  in  a  mahogany- 
desk  at  Washington.  He  has  had  more  than  a  dozen 
opportunities  to  do  the  latter.  He  could  be  holding  a 
commission  down  there  now.  But  he  is  not  built  that 
way  and  neither  am  I.  They  say  I  am  a  pacifist.  I 
am.  I  hate  war.  I  despise  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul 
the  profiteers  who  cause  wars.  Had  I  been  a  politician 
I  probably  would  have  taken  the  obviously  easy  course 
of  covering  up  my  son  in  a  uniform  with  an  assignment 
to  Detroit,  something  which  could  have  been  accom- 
plished, as  examples  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
demonstrate." 

What  will  the  President  and  Secretary  Baker  say  to 
•  this  charge  of  political  favoritism  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment? And  will  the  President  agree  that  it  was  the 
profiteers  who  dragged  his  nation  into  war?  We  have 
often  heretofore  read  the  same  statement,  but  it  has 
always  been  in  the  German  press. 

This  brings  us  to  the  episode  of  profiteering.  Mr. 
Ford  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  turning  over  all  his  vast  holdings  for  the  use  of 
the  government.  He  has  not  done  so.  Mr.  Ford  is 
working  on  enormous  government  contracts  and  reap- 
ing thereby  enormous  profits.  He  announced,  after 
announcing  his  senatorial  candidacy,  that  he  is  going 
to  turn  back  all  his  profits  to  the  government,  after 
the  war. 

And  finally  there  is  the  episode  of  the  Flag.  Colonel 
Harvey  quotes  certain  of  the  President's  inspiring  utter- 
ances as  follows : 

My  infallible  test  of  an  American  is  that  when  he  votes  or 
when  he  acts  or  when  he  fights  his  heart  and  his  thought  are 
centred  nowhere  but  in  the  emotions  and  the  purposes  and  the 
policies  of  the  United  States. 

And  again: 

When  I  look  at  that  flag  it  seems  to  me 'as  if  the  white 
stripes  were  strips  of  parchment  upon  which  are  written  the 
rights  of  man,  and  the  red  stripes  the  streams  of  blood  by 
which   those   rights   have  been   made   good. 

And  in  deadly  parallel  he  quotes  Mr.  Ford,  candidate 
for  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  "urgent  insistence" 
of  the  President,  as  follows: 

I  don't  believe  in  the  flag;  it  is  only  something  to  rally 
around;  when  the  war  is  over  those  flags  (flying  over  his  fac- 
tories) shall  come  down,  never  to  go  up  again. 

And  further: 

When  the  word  patriotism  was  mentioned  Mr.  Ford  burst 
out  with  the  assertion  that  he  did  not  believe  in  patriotism, 
that  no  man  is  patriotic,  and  that  patriotism  is  the  last  resort 
of  the  scoundrel. 

Mr.  Ford's  defense  is  that  he  was  incorrectly  re- 
ported; that  it  was  not  an  interview;  and  that  when  he 
saw  the  report  ''its  contemptible  nature  caused  me  to 
ignore  it." 

Colonel  Harvey  has  asked  the  President  what  he  is 
going  to  do.  The  President  has  not  answered.  The  an- 
swer then  lies  with  the  loyal  electors  of  Michigan,  and 
what  it  will  be  is  not  in  doubt. 


Light  and  Heat. 
The  Federal  Fuel  Administrator  for  California  has 
issued  a  circular  to  the  effect  t'.iat  his  fuel-saving  appeal 
made  to  occupants  of  hotels  and  apartment  houses  has 
been  "misconstrued"  in  certain  quarters  as  a  direct 
erd-r  for  the  discontinuance  of  service  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  such  hotels  and  apartment  houses.  The 
Fuel  Administrator  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
h  i  issued  ho  such  order.  He  has  requested  the  tenant, 
tlie  landlord,  to  be  economical,  and  to  refrain  from 


the  waste,  not  the  use.  of  light  and  heat.  He  does  not 
wish  that  there  should  be  any  interference  with  legiti- 
mate comfort,  nor  need  there  be  if  there  is  such  volun- 
tarv  curtailment  as  will  interfere  neither  with  the  one 
nor  the  other.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  a  good 
many  landlords  who  have  not  "misconstrued"  this  mat- 
ter, but  have  willfully  misinterpreted  it.  Light  and 
heat  are  often  factors  in  the  rent.  The  landlord  who 
diminishes  the  supply  of  light  and  heat  without  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  rent  is  receiving  money  for 
commodities  that  he  does  not  supply,  and  when  he  does 
this  in  the  name  of  patriotism  it  seems  time  to  call  a 
halt,  and  Mr.  Schwabacher's  circular  ought  to  be 
effective  to  that  end. 


Mr.  Henderson's  Plan. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  the  British  labor 
leader,  addressed  to  American  workers.  It  is,  of  course, 
on  the  subject  of  the  war,  and  on  the  way  to  end  the 
war,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Henderson  has 
become  something  of  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  British 
political  leaders,  who  are  just  as  anxious  to  end  the 
war  as  is  Mr.  Henderson,  but  who  want  to  end  it  in 
the  right  way.  Mr.  Henderson  now  raises  his  voice 
so  that  it  may  reach  across  the  Atlantic  and  so  in- 
crease its  embarrassing  influence. 

Mr.  Henderson  wants  a  "peace  by  conciliation," 
which  is  a  smooth  and  sugary  disguise  of  a  peace  by 
surrender.  This  conciliatory  peace  is  to  be  secured 
by  the  summoning  of  an  "international  congress  of 
labor  and  Socialist  organizations  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment"  in  order  to  convince  the  Socialist 
leaders  of  Germany  that  the  German  government  is 
actuated  only  by  the  lust  of  conquest. 

Now  we  do  not  know  much  of  Mr.  Henderson's  in- 
tellectual status,  but  if  it  is  to  be  measured  by  his  dis- 
cretion we  should  judge  to  be  a  low  one.  Does  Mr. 
Henderson  suppose  that  German  Socialists  are  so  un- 
aware of  the  policies  and  plans  of  their  government 
that  it  should  now  be  necessary  to  enlighten  them  by 
means  of  an  international  congress?  Does  Mr.  Hen- 
derson really  believe  this?  Or  is  he  merely  assuming 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  auditors?  Does  not  Mr. 
Henderson  know  that  the  German  Socialists  have  not 
only  acquiesced  in  the  war,  but  that  they  have  been 
even  more  insolent  than  the  government  in  expressing 
that  very  lust  for  conquest  of  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  unaware  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  so  ill-informed,  although  it  may  suit  his  game 
so  to  pretend.  But  in  case  he  is  actually  speaking 
from  ignorance  and  not  from  design  we  may  direct  his 
attention  to  the  columns  of  Vorwarts  of  March  3,  1918, 
where  he  will  find  the  following  creed  of  the  German 
Socialist: 

These  are  wishes  and  hopes  which  extend  very  far;  Ger- 
many absolutely  triumphant  over  a  world  irreparably  con- 
quered, dictating  terms  of  peace  in  the  west  as  she  has  dic- 
tated them  in  the  east.  The  German  working  class  has  not 
only  desired  for  its  Fatherland  its  present  military  triumph, 
but   has   materially   assisted  in   securing  it. 

And  now  Mr.  Henderson  proposes  a  Socialist  con- 
gress in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  innocent  and 
beguiled  "comrades"  of  Germany  to  the  predatory 
ideas  of  the  German  government.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary.  In  matters  of  plunder  the  German  govern- 
ment and  the  German  Socialist  are  in  entire  accord. 
It  is  Mr.  Henderson  who  needs  instruction,  not  the 
German  Socialist. 

We  do  not  know  if  Maximilien  Harden  is  a  Socialist. 
The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  drawn  very  clearly 
in  Germany.  But  at  least  he  belongs  to  the  party 
of  revolt,  while  his  renown  as  a  writer  and  as  editor 
of  Znkunft  is  so  great  that  every  German  Socialist 
must  know  his  opinions.  And  Harden,  writing  three 
years  before  the  war  began,  prospectively  applauded 
it  in  the  following  words : 

The  hostile  arrogance  of  the  Western  Powers  releases  us 
from  all  our  treaty  obligations,  throws  open  the  doors  of  our 
verbal  prison-house,  and  forces  the  German  Empire,  resolutely 
defending  her  vital  rights,  to  revive  the  ancient  Prussian  policy 
of  conquest.  All  Morocco  in  the  hands  of  Germany;  German 
cannon  on  the  routes  to  Egypt  and  India;  German  troops  on 
the  Algerian  frontier;  this  would  be  a  goal  worthy  of  great 
sacrifices. 

\\  by,  then,  call  an  international  Socialist  Congress  to 
lell  the  German  Socialists  what  they  have  already  been 
told  by  Harden,  and  by  a  hundred  other  German  writers 
who    during    the    last    half-century    have    loudly    pro- 


claimed the  intentions  of  the  German  government  with 
regard  to  the  aggressions  that  are  now  in  progress? 
The  whole  German  nation,  Socialists  included,  have 
been  thinking  of  nothing,  dreaming  of  nothing,  but  that 
very  lust  for  dominion  that  Mr.  Henderson  now  invites 
us  to  make  known  to  them.  Did  Mr.  Henderson  never 
hear  of  the  German  watchword  "Weltmacht  oder 
Xiedergang"?  Probably  not.  It  means,  "World  do- 
minion or  downfall."  Does  he  suppose  that  the  Ger- 
man Socialists  never  heard  of  it?  On  the  conrtary, 
it  was  also  their  watchword.  It  is  still  their  watch- 
word. 

The  identification  of  Socialism  with  either  democracy 
or  peace  is  an  astounding  example  of  impudence.  The 
Socialist  hates  democracy,  and  his  only  idea  of  peace 
is  a  complete  subjugation  to  his  ideas.  That  is  why 
Socialists  may  always  be  found  among  the  ringleaders 
of  the  pro-Germans.  Germanism  as  a  governmental 
ideal  appeals  to  them — tyranny  sustained  by  force,  au- 
tocracy, caste  rule,  but  of  course  it  must  be  their  caste. 
Mr.  Henderson  would  doubtless  be  much  aggrieved  it 
he  were  charged  with  pro-Germanism.  Such  a  charge 
would  be  unjust.  He  is  not  pro-German.  He  is  only 
a  simple-minded  person  with  a  talent  for  self-deception. 
None  the  less  Germany  would  willingly  pay  untold  gold 
for  the  accomplishment  of  Mr.  Henderson's  project. 
And  we  may  imagine  the  glee  of  Herr  Scheidemann, 
the  German  Socialist  leader,  if  he  were  invited  to  an 
international  congress  in  order  to  be  informed  that  his 
government  was  actuated  by  a  lust  for  dominion. 


The  New  Ambassador. 

Captious  and  hypercritical  Washington  rarely  ap- 
proves the  person  selected  by  the  President,  by  any 
President,  for  a  conspicuous  position.  Perhaps  Wash- 
ington has  its  reasons  for  its  censorious  attitude.  It 
knows  too  much  about  public  men. 

But  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John  W.  Davis  as  am- 
bassador to  the  Court  of  St.  James  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.  Washington  smiles  upon  it.  For 
a  long  time  Mr.  Davis  has  been  regarded  as  the  brains 
of  the  Department  of  Justice;  at  least  since  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds  went  to  the  Supreme  Bench. 

Mr.  Davis  is  a  likable  man,  and  moreover  he  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  best  sense  of  that  much-abused  word. 
Physically  he  looks  a  little  like  the  President  and 
'  carries  himself  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  he  is  less 
austere  and  there  is  a  more  kindly  expression  in  his 
face.  He  is  somewhat  of  the  student  type,  but  with 
a  well-developed  social  instinct,  a  lover  of  golf  and 
accustomed  to  play  at  the  Chevy  Chase  Club,  where  Su- 
preme Court  justices  are  to  be  found  and  where  the 
President  plays  alone.  He  frequents  also  the  less  fash- 
ionable Washington  Country  Club,  over  among  the 
Virginia  hills. 

Mr.  Davis  has  had  congressional  experience,  by  no 
means  a  useless  equipment  for  an  ambassador.  He 
served  in  the  Congresses  of  1910  and  1912,  resigning 
in  1913  to  take  the  position  of  Solicitor-General.  He 
was  easily  the  best  and  hardest  working  lawyer  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  so  a  vast 
amount  of  work  fell  to  him  and  he  did  it  well.  He 
rarely  spoke  from  the  floor,  but  always  with  the  grace 
of  brevity.  It  was  he  w7ho  led  the  fight  against  the 
misuse  of  the  writ  of  injunction  and  of  the  power  to 
commit  for  contempt,  and  while  his  amendments  were 
not  adopted  at  the  time,  they  became  part  of  the  legis- 
lation of  a  somewhat  later  da)'.  But  Mr.  Davis  is  not 
a  radical  as  radicalism  is  interpreted  nowadays. 
Speaking  in  the  House  on  May  14,  1912,  he  said: 
"There  are  those  who,  recognizing  the  need  of  reform 
(in  court  procedure),  are  ready  to  rush  headlong  after 
so-called  remedies  which,  when  put  to  the  test,  will  only 
aggravate  the  disease  they  are  supposed  to  cure.  With 
those  who  believe  that  by  applying  the  doctrine  of  the 
recall  of  judicial  officers  the  courts  will  be  elevated, 
justice  promoted,  or  free  government  made  secure  I 
must  differ — respectfully,  I  hope — but  nevertheless  with 
all  the  vigor  I  can  command." 

While  previously  well  known  generally  in  the  pro- 
fession through  his  large  practice  and  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
Bar  Association,  it  was  Mr.  Davis'  work  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  gave  him  such  fame 
as  he  had  acquired  and  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Solicitor-General  of  the  United   States. 

This  position,  by  the  way,  is  in  effect  and  in  duties 
the  same  as  the  Attorney-General  in  the  British  gov- 
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ernment,  while  our  Attorney-General  is  about  the  same 
as  the  British  Solicitor-General. 

While  it  is  true  that  Lord  Reading  had  achieved  a 
larger  world  prominence  than  Mr.  Davis  when  selected 
to  represent  his  sovereign  at  this  capital,  very  many 
of  the  same  reasons  that  led  to  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Reading — a  man  of  no  previous  diplomatic  ex- 
perience— led  also  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Davis. 
Both  are  sound  lawyers,  both  have  distinct  charms  and 
graces  of  person  and  manner,  both  have  an  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  of  the  people  of  the  country  to 
which  they  are  accredited,  both  are  equipped  to  handle 
the  problems  which  will  be  thrust  upon  them — very 
largely  legal  in  character,  of  the  larger  legal  aspect — ■ 
because  of  their  valuable  experience  at  the  bar  and  in 
politics. 

Mr.  Davis  is  not  a  man  of  huge  wealth;  his  fortune 
being  only  modest.  But  in  these  war-times  the  ne- 
cessity does  not  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  existed  in 
peace  times  for  an  American  ambassador  to  dip  into 
his  private  purse  as  often  and  as  deeply. 

In  Washington  it  is  believed  that  Mr.  Davis  will 
make  an  excellent,  perhaps  even  a  brilliant,  record  in 
London.  It  is  certain  that  he  will  win  a  large  popu- 
larity with  the  English  people  and  with  the  British 
government.  While  less  famous,  he  is  infinitely  better 
fitted  for  the  work  than  his  good  though  not  remarkable 
predecessor,  Mr.  Page.  His  appointment  is  perhaps  the 
very  best  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  made  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.  Senator  Lodge,  of  course,  would  have  been  bet- 
ter; so  would  Elihu  Root;  but  either,  under  existing 
partisan   rule,   is   impossible. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Senator  Brandegee  has  asked  for  the  suppression  of 
a  certain  recently  published  volume  entitled  "Two 
Thousand  Questions  and  Answers  About  the  War." 
Senator  Brandegee  believes  that  this  book  was  written 
from  the  pro-German  standpoint,  an  opinion  strongly 
entertained  by  the  Argonaut  reviewer  and  so  stated  by 
him  in  his  review.  The  volume  has  now  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  presumably  because  of  these 
objectionable  features,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the 
publishers  acted  in  innocence  and  have  made  creditable 
efforts  to  remedy  the  error.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  introduction  to  the  volume  written  by  Mr.  George 
Creel,  in  which  he  strongly  recommends  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  democratic  public  and  expresses  the  belief  that 
it  constitutes  "a  vital  part  of  the  national  defense"  ? 
Did  Mr.  Creel  read  this  beek  before  giving  it  the  im- 
plied sanction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information? 
Or  did  he  merely  cut  the  pages  and  smell  the  paper 
knife?  Or  does  he  not  know  pro-German  propaganda 
when  he  sees  it?  

The  Senate  has  rej  ected  the  suffrage  amendment, 
not  necessarily  because  the  Senate  disapproves  of  the 
suffrage,  but  because  it  considers  that  the  matter  is 
one  that  should  be  decided  by  the  states  and  not  by 
the  Federal  government.  Senator  Borah  probably  oc- 
cupies a  somewhat  typical  position  with  regard  to  the 
amendment.  lie  has  supported  the  cause  of  woman 
suffrage  for  twenty-five  years,  but  to  secure  the  end 
by  the  means  that  have  been  tried  is  "to  change  the 
whole  framework  of  our  government,  because  after  the 
states  have  been  robbed  of  their  right  to  pass  upon  the 
question  of  franchise  there  is  no  longer  any  state.  It  is 
then  simply  a  geographical  expression."  Mr.  Borah 
is  largely  actuated  by  a  consideration  for  the  Southern 
States,  a  fine  example  of  national  thinking  at  a  time 
when  national  thought  has  become  almost  a  local  crime. 
"I  can  not,  I  will  not,"  he  says,  "record  my  name  to  a 
signal  act  of  hardship  for  a  large  portion  of  the  country 
when  the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished  by  the  action 
of  individual  states  where  the  people  want  and  are  ready 
for  suffrage.  The  race  question  has  been  a  fearful 
load  to  the  South,  and  as  a  representative  here  of  the 
whole  country  I  can  not  give  my  consent  to  increase 
the  burden."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Borah's  courage 
may  prove  contagious  and  that  others  may  follow  his 
example  in  rejecting  the  advantage  of  the  moment  in 
favor  of  considerations  that  are  neither  personal  nor 
local,  but  national. 


Not  since  the  war  began  has  there  been  such  energy  and  con- 
tinuity of  fighting  over  so  wide  an  area  as  at  the  present 
moment.  The  pressure  is  relentless  and  uniform,  in  east  and 
west,  from  the  Somme  to  the  Jordan,  from  the  Murman  coast 
in  the  far  north  to  Jerusalem  in  the  far  south.  He  must 
indeed  be  lacking  in  confidence  as  well  as  in  what  we  may 
call  constructive  imagination  who  does  not  recognize  the  evi- 
dences of  a  final  stage,  or  at  least  of  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  Allied  commander  to  reach  a  decision  as  a  culmi- 
nation to  the  present  effort.  Never  before  have  we  had  so 
striking  a  proof  of  the  value  of  a  unified  command,  with 
its  exact  judgment  of  the  military  import  of  each  part  of  the 
vast  field  of  operations,  its  precise  estimate  of  the  right  time 
at  which  to  do  the  right  thing,  its  indifference  to  sectional 
interests.  

The  western  field  comes  first  in  point  of  general  interest, 
although  by  no  means  so  in  point  of  importance,  as  witness 
the  actual  collapse  of  Bulgaria  and  the  practical  collapse  of 
Turkey,  and  the  closing  forever  of  Germany's  high  road 
through  the  Balkans  into  Asia  Minor,  and  to  India  and  Africa. 
At  those  events  we  may  look  a  little  later  on,  for  although  they 
are  actually  the  most  vital  of  all  from  the  wider  political  point 
of  view,  it  is  only  with  the  surrender  or  destruction  of  the 
armies  of  Germany  in  France  that  the  war  can  actually  come 
to  an  end,  since  it  is  now  only  the  German  armies  in  France 
that  can  be  considered  as  an  effective  military  machine.  At 
the  moment  of  writing  the  fighting  is  practically  continuous 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Verdun.  The  Belgians  are  attacking 
in  the  far  north,  the  British  and  French  are  besieging  Cam- 
brai,  and  St.  Quentin  on  the  Hindenburg  Line  is  taken, 
Mangin's  army  is  pushing  northward  toward  Laon,  there  is  a 
continuous  thrust  against  the  Germans  between  Soissons  and 
Rheims,  Gouraud  is  attacking  with  great  success  in  the  Cham- 
pagne between  Rheims  and  Verdun,  and  Pershing  is  consoli- 
dating and  extending  his  gains  in  the  St.  Mihiel  salient  and 
pushing  resolutely  north  into  the  Argonne.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  actual  hold-up  in  the  Allied  advance  except  at  Cambrai, 
and  even  here  we  may  note  a  slow  and  steady  gain.  Cambrai 
is  nearly  sure  to  fall  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  with  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  Hindenburg  positions. 


Allied  force  moving  northward  in  the  Champagne.  Even 
though  the  Germans  were  entirely  successful  in  their  military 
defense  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  they  would  none  the  less  be 
forced  to  evacuate  it  by  an  effective  threat  to  their  rear  such 
as  is  now  being  made  by  Gouraud  in  the  Champagne.  How 
far  the  Champagne  movement  northward  would  have  to 
progress  before  it  became  an  imminent  threat  to  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  German  commanders  are  watching  it  with  grave 
anxiety  because  of  the  peril  involved,  not  only  to  the  Hinden- 
burg Line,  but  also  to  the  army  now  occupying  that  line 
when  it  shall  eventually  be  forced  back  to  its  new  eastward 
position,  wherever  those  positions  may  be.  The  Hindenburg 
Line  is  of  course  doomed,  and  doubly  doomed.  It  can  not 
long  resist  the  direct  pressure  brought  against  it,  and  it  is 
still  less  able  to  resist  the  threat  to  its  flanks  and  rear  im- 
plied by  the  Arras  and  Laon  thrusts,  and  by  Gouraud's  move- 
ments  northward   into    the   Champagne. 


The  situation  is  easy  to  understand.  The  German  Line  from 
the  North  Sea  to  Metz  occupies,  roughly  speaking,  the  two 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  with  its  angle  at  Laon,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  true  Hindenburg  Line.  The  un- 
doubted intention  of  the  Germans  is  to  evacuate  the  whole  of 
that  angle,  and  to  withdraw  their  armies  to  a  straight  line 
either  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  or  even  further  back  still, 
from  Antwerp  to  Metz.  We  may  remember  that  the  shorter 
the  line  the  stronger  its  defense,  through  the  additional  con- 
centration of  its  forces.  An  army  that  is  occupying  the  two 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  has  practically  doubled  its 
strength  if  it  falls  back  to  the  third  side,  seeing  that  it  has 
then  halved  its  defensive  task.  If  the  Germans  should  fall 
back  to  the  Meuse  Line  they  would  double  their  defensive 
strength.  If  they  should  fall  back  to  the  Antwerp-Metz  Line 
they  would  treble  it.  We  need  not  doubt  at  all  that  Germany 
has  resolved  to  do  this  very  thing,  and  to  fall  back  to  the 
third  side  of  the  triangle,  although  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
exact  position  of  that  third  side,  whether  along  the  Meuse 
or  from  Antwerp  to  Metz.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  does  she 
not  do  this  at  once,  why  does  she  cling  so  desperately  to  the 
Hindenburg  Line  and  northern  positions,  and  for  this  there  are 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  she  wishes  to  gain  all  the  time 
possible  for  the  fortification  of  the  new  lines,  and  in  the 
second  place  she  hopes  for  bad  weather  that  will  enable  her 
to  hold  her  present  place  through  the  winter,  and  to  play  off 
her  occupation  of  French  soil  as  a  card  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions that  she  still  confidently  believes  it  to  be  in  her  power 
to  invoke.  Every  yard  of  ground  that  she  evacuates  now  is 
a  diminution  of  the  capital  with  which  she  expects  to  gamble 
at  the  peace  table,  a  lessening  of  her  bargaining  power.  She 
can  not  hold  the  Hindenburg  Line  for  much  longer  without  the 
aid"  of  bad  weather,  and  it  is  for  this  that  she  is  hoping,  while 
preparing  to  retreat  if  she  shall  be  forced  to  do  so  before  the 
coming  of  winter.  In  the  meantime  she  is  strengthening  her 
lines  in  the  rear,  along  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  that  she 
has  drawn  for  her  new  occupation,  and  that  may  be  along  the 
banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  that  may  be  from  Antwerp  to  Metz. 
She  has  probably  chosen  the  Antwerp-Metz  Line,  and  for 
reasons  that  will  presently  be  seen. 


A  Frenchman  is  the  inventor  of  an  electric  clock  that 
runs  without  attention  as  long  as  its  battery  is  in  good 
condition. 


A  windmill  in  Europe  grinds  grain  to  flour   for  a 
baker  and  then  mixes  and  kneads  it  into  dough. 


It  therefore  becomes  of  great  importance  that  the  Hinden- 
burg Line  shall  be  forced  before  the  coming  of  winter,  and 
this  is  being  done  by  direct  attacks  upon  its  chief  strongholds 
at  Cambrai  and  elsewhere.  But  there  is  another  form  of 
pressure  that  we  see  now  in  operation.  A  position  may  be 
taken  by  direct  attack,  and  this  is  necessarily  very  costly  if 
the  position  be  a  strong  one,  a  fact  now  being  demonstrated 
by  the  heavy  British  casualty  list.  But  a  position  may  also 
be  outflanked,  that  is  to  say  it  may  be  pocketed  by  an  advance 
at  its  two  extremities,  and  this  is  the  object  of  the  British 
attack  in  the  area  of  Arras  and  of  Mangin's  advance  toward 
Laon.  The  attack  in  the  Champagne  would  have  the  same 
effect,  that  is  to  say  it  is  an  advance  to  the  rear  of  the  Hinden- 
burg Line,  and  it  not  only  tends  to  make  the  Hindenburg 
Line  untenable,  but  it  is  a  grave  threat  to  the  retreat  of  its 
defenders  whenever  they  shall  carry  that  retreat  into  effect. 
Lay  a  rule  along  the  Hindenburg  Line  from  Arras  to  Laon. 
Then  withdraw  that  rule  eastward  to  the  line  of  the  Meuse 
to  represent  the  path  of  a  coming  German  retreat,  and  note 
the  exposed  flank  of  those  German  armies  with  regard  to  an 


I  said  I  believed  that  the  Germans  had  already  determined 
to  fall  back  to  a  line  eastward  of  the  Meuse,  always  sup- 
posing that  winter  does  not  come  to  their  aid  before  that 
retirement  shall  become  immediately  compulsory.  Reports 
from  Amsterdam  are  insistent  upon  that  point,  and  also  that 
the  Antwerp-Metz  Line  has  actually  been  chosen,  and  while 
such  reports  should  be  received  with  much  caution  as  being 
anonymous  and  irresponsible,  it  is  evident  that  Dutch  ob- 
servers must  be  in  a  position  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  game. 
We  may  doubt  if  the  Meuse  Line  would  be  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  from  the  German  point  of  view,  or  even  a 
possible  position,  and  indeed  we  may  suspect  that  Foch  has 
already  taken  measures  to  make  it  uncomfortable  for  them. 
Let  us  remember  that  all  the  many  battles  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed during  the  last  six  weeks  are  actually  integral  parts  of 
the  same  battle.  They  are  intended  to  fit  into  one  another, 
and  to  complement  one  another  like  the  parts  of  a  jig-saw 
puzzle.  One  of  Foch's  cardinal  principles  of  war  is  never 
to  attack  without  a  definite  objective,  and  so  we  may  ask  our- 
selves the  meaning  of  each  engagement,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  war  as  a  whole,  and  not  alone  upon  the  particular  field 
of  action.  Now  if  we  turn  to  Pershing's  recent  engagement 
at  St.  Mihiel  we  may  suspect  an  objective  that  is  by  no  means 
disclosed  by  considerations  about  Metz  or  even  the  Briey  iron 
fields,  important  and  vital  as  these  are.  Northward  of  St. 
Mihiel  is  Verdun,  and  the  stream  of  the  Meuse  runs  through 
Verdun.  That  is  to  say  Verdun  occupies  a  commanding  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Meuse,  and  any  military  activities 
along  the  line  of  the  Meuse  from  the  Allied  side  would  have 
Verdun  for  a  base.  Now  any  such  activities  would  be 
gravely  hampered  by  a  German  occupation  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient.  Such  an  occupation  would  not  actually  be  fatal  to 
them,  but  it  would  certainly  prove  to  be  an  embarrassment. 
The  German  garrison  at  St.  Mihiel  would  have  to  be  watched 
by  a  large  Allied  force,  and  its  presence  there  to  the  south 
of  Verdun  would  be  in  every  way  a  nuisance.  Now  if  Foch 
were  preparing  for  a  German  retreat  eastward  toward  the 
Meuse,  his  first  step  would  naturally  be  to  free  the  hands  of 
the  Allied  forces  at  Verdun,  and  to  remove  whatever  might 
be  an  embarrassment  to  them  in  their  prospective  movements 
northward  against  the  Meuse.  He  has  accomplished  this  by 
the  obliteration  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  Allied  forces  at 
Verdun  can  now  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  line  of 
the  Meuse,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  line  is  now 
so  far  endangered  as  to  be  unsuited  for  German  occupation. 
The  advantages  of  Pershing's  victory  speak  for  themselves 
so  far  as  the  iron  fields  and  Metz  are  concerned.  They  are 
almost  equally  evident  when  we  consider  the  line  of  the 
Meuse.  Allied  forces  at  Verdun  will  now  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  any  conditions  that  may  arise  through  a  German  re- 
treat, and  without  the  fear  of  embarrassments  from  their  rear 
at  St.  Mihiel.  

Speeches  that  have  recently  been  made  by  the  Emperor 
and  by  the  Crown  Prince  would  almost  justify  us  in  believing 
that  the  German  commanders  are  looking  forward  to  a  time 
when  they  must  defend  the  Rhine  against  a  threat  of  an  in- 
vasion of  Germany  itself.  There  was  a  curious  consonance 
about  those  speeches.  Germany,  we  were  told  in  each  in- 
stance, had  gone  to  war  to  protect  her  own  soil,  and  the  suc- 
cessful defense  of  that  soil  would  constitute  a  German  vic- 
tory. The  war  has  now  reached  such  a  point  as  to  justify 
us  in  looking  toward  the  end,  and  in  asking  ourselves  what 
that  end  will  be  from  the  military  point  of  view?  Is  there 
any  likelihood  that  the  Germans  will  be  forced  back  to  the 
defenses  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  that  case  what  wouid  be  the 
position  of  the  Allied  armies?  We  are  told  that  a  feverish 
activity  is  being  displayed  in  the  perfection  of  those  defenses, 
and  perhaps  the  problem  is  not  quite  so  far  in  the  future  as  we 
are  sometimes  disposed  to  believe.  With  the  German  lines  so 
obviously  crumbling  everywhere,  it  is  hardly  too  sanguine  to 
believe  in  the  imminence  of  great  events  that  shall  put  a 
wholly   new   complexion  upon   the  struggle. 


Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  that  is  that  Foch 
does  not  intend  that  the  German  shall  fall  back  to  the  Rhine. 
Assuming  that  the  German  people  could  be  restrained  from 
revolution  in  the  face  of  such  an  event,  a  German  defense  of 
the  Rhine  would  be  a  prelude  to  a  situation  of  the  gravest 
kind,  and  one  that  would  introduce  a  new  and  colossal  phase 
of  war.  The  Rhine  is  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid  river,  and  it 
is  as  nearly  impregnable  as  human  skill  can  make  it.  With 
the  German  armies  upon  its  eastern  bank,  and  a  German  na- 
tion willing  to  continue  the  fight,  or  bullied  and  terrified  into 
quiescence,  the  problem  of  the  invasion  of  Germany 
be  one  of  the  most  stupendous  kind,  and  one  th 
tax  the  resources  of  the  Allied  armies  to  the  utmost. 
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be  sure  that  Foch  at  least  has  not  relegated  this  question  to 
the  far  future,  and  that  his  strategical  vision  has  included  it 
among  the  problems  of  the  moment.  We  may  be  equally  sure 
that  his  plan  of  campaign  is  even  now  being  designed  to  pre- 
vent such  a  culmination,  and  that  he  intends  to  envelop  and 
destroy  the  German  armies  before  they  can  reach  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Rhine  fortifications.  Whatever  one  might  say 
upon  such  a  point  would  necessarily  be  so  far  conjectural  as 
to  be  useless,  but  in  considering  the  developments  that  are 
likely  to  ensue  within  tie  next  few  weeks  we  may  be  on  the 
watch  for  movements  of  the  most  momentous  kind,  and  de- 
signed not  so  much  to  clear  the  enemy  from  tie  soil  of  France 
as  to  prevent  his  return  to  his  own  soil.  The  spectacle  of  the 
Allied  armies  pursuing  the  German  forces  across  the  Rhine 
and  into  their  own  territory  would  be  a  fascinating  one.  But 
it  would  be  even  more  fascinating  to  witness  the  envelopment 
of  those  forces  upon  the  ground  that  they  have  devastated,  as 
it  would  certainly  be  very  much  more  conclusive. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  desperation  of  Bulgaria  is  shown  not  so  much  by  her 
surrender  to  the  Allied  forces  as  by  her  willingness  to  defy 
Germany.  She  would  have  surrendered  long  ago  if  her  own 
military  pligt  had  been  her  only  consideration.  But  she  has 
been  overawed  and  brow-beaten  by  the  German  officers  and 
German  officials  who  were  allowed  gradually  to  assume  the 
conduct  of  her  affairs,  and  who  have  presumably  acted  with 
the  hateful  arrogance  that  is  a  part  of  the  German  character. 
The  average  Bulgarian  is  said  to  detest  the  German  even  more 
than  he  hates  the  Serbian,  as  one  always  hates  the  insolent 
friend  more  than  the  honest  foe.  And  the  hatred  of  the 
Bulgarian  toward  the  German  is  fully  shared  by  the  Turk. 
Xot  even  among  Germany's  allies  do  we  find  anything  but  ab- 
horrence of  her  methods. 


The  terms  of  unconditional  surrender  are  eminently  satis- 
factory, but  at  the  moment  of  writing  we  do  not  know  if  they 
have  been  accepted.  The  advantages  of  Bulgarian  collapse  are 
not  worth  one  moment  of  bargaining,  nor  should  there  be  the 
slightest  prospect  that  Bulgaria  will  be  allowed  to  profit  to 
the  extent  of  a  single  yard  of  territory"  as  a  reward  of  her 
criminal  rapacity.  She  went  into  the  war  in  the  naked  and  un- 
disguised hope  of  plunder.  She  has  committed  abominations 
as  great  as  those  of  Germany.  She  has  turned  Serbia  into  a 
vast  slaughter-house,  and  her  attitude  has  been  one  of  con- 
sistent insolence  and  threat.  She  should  now  be  called  to 
stern  account,  not  only  for  her  misdeeds  during  the  present 
war,  but  for  her  wanton  attack  upon  Serbia  after  the  firs; 
Balkan  war,  an  attack  instigated  by  Austria,  and  therefore 
part  and  parcel  of  the  present  conflict.  Bulgaria  is  not  at  all 
in  the  position  of  an  erring  brother,  nor  of  one  who  has  been 
unwittingly  misled.  She  is  particeps  criminis  with  Germany 
and  Austria  in  every'  sense  of  the  word,  and  she  ought  to  be 
left  so  helpless  by  territorial  losses  and  by  indemnities  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  her  power  for  many  generations  to  sin  again. 
Bulgaria  may  think  herself  fortunate  that  Russia  wili  have  no 
voice  in  her  fate,  for  Russia  would  never  have  forgiven  her 
treachery'  to  the  Slav  cause.  But  Serbia  now  takes  the  place 
of  Russia  as  the  leader  of  the  Slav  world,  certainly  of  the  Slav 
world  in  the  south.  The  interests  of  Serbia  are  now  para- 
mount in  the  Balkans.  Serbia  will  of  course  be  restored  to 
her  full  integrity,  and  she  should  be  strengthened  as  the  keeper 
of  the  Balkan  door  by  large  acquisitions  from  Bulgaria.  It 
is  equally  just  that  the  Dobrudja  should  go  back  to  Rou- 
mania,  with  the  control  of  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  We 
may  hope  that  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  conciliate  Bul- 
garia, or  to  soften  the  force  of  the  Nemesis  that  she  has 
brought  upon  herself.  Justice  and  generosity  to  Serbia  forbid 
it,  and  after  the  interests  of  Serbia  come  those  of  Roumania 
and  Greece.  

The  fall  of  Bulgaria  means  of  course  the  fall  of  Turkey, 
already  on  the  brink  of  collapse.  Turkey  is  now  isolated  from 
her  allies,  who  were  already  in  no  position  to  aid  her.  Her 
army  in  Palestine  has  been  destroyed,  and  she  has  practically 
no  other  forces  in  Asia  Minor  with  which  she  can  make  even  a 
pretense  to  turn  the  ride.  A  month  ago  Germany  had  four 
possible  routes  into  Asia.  The  route  through  Siberia  has  been 
closed  to  her  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  by  the  Allied  forces 
at  Vladivostock.  The  collapse  of  Bulgaria  closes  the  routes 
through  Serbia  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  There 
remains  the  doubtful  route  through  the  Ukraine,  and  we  may 
believe  that  Germany  has  herself  closed  this  door  by  her 
hideous  cruelties  toward  a  people  that  an  elementary  common 
sense  would  have  caused  her  to  conciliate.  The  full  measure 
of  the  loss  to  Germany  of  Bulgarian  support  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  as  we  remember  that  she  went  to  war  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  secure  an  Asiatic  dominion  that  would  be  the 
sure  prelude  to  world  dominion,  and  that  every  act  of  the 
Allied  war  in  the  east  now  finds  her  pushed  relentlessly  back 
from  her  cherished  goal  until  it  is  now  no  longer  to  be  num- 
bered even  among  the  possibilities.  No  wonder  that  there 
should  have  been  a  panic  in  Berlin  when  the  news  came  to 
band  of  the  Bulgarian  surrender.  It  was  a  realization  that 
there  is  now  nothing  left  to  fight  for.  Sidney  Coavx. 

Fxaxcisco,  October  2,  1918. 

A  publishing  house  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  has  an 
important  project  under  way  for  manufacturing  paper 
•rom  bamboo  in  Trinidad.  About  1000  acres  of  land 
near  St.  Joseph  (seven  miles  from  the  capital  at  Port 
of  Spain)  have  been  planted  in  bamboo,  and  a  conces- 
sion has  been  obtained  giving  the  firm  the  right  to  cut 
ba  nboo  from  the  government  forests. 
■■»   

Tron  alloyed  with  gold  has  been  introduced  as  a  sub- 
strate for  tin  in  the  making  of  cans. 


This  is  surely  a  war  of  magnificent  distances.  Y\  hile 
Mr.  Francis,  the  United  States  ambassador  to  Russia, 
is  somewhere  in  the  zone  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  sticking 
closely  and  determinedly  to  the  task  of  bringing  all  the 
Russians  within  the  scope  of  his  influence  back  to  ra- 
tional thinking,  his  son  and  namesake  is  striving  for 
an  officer's  commission  at  Camp  Pike,  Arkansas.  Like 
the  father,  the  son  is  not  likely  to  be  content  with  any- 
thing short  of  what  he  is  looking  and  working  for. 

After  Miss  Rankin,  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  enter,  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  Miss  Mary  MacArthur, 
general  secretarv  of  the  Xational  Federation  of  Women 
Workers.  But  there's  a  difference.  Miss  Rankin  said 
she  could  not  vote  for  war.  Miss  MacArthur  has  90 
per  cent,  of  her  comrades  in  the  federation  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  munitions,  whilst  the  funds  of  the 
organization  are  invested  in  part  in  the  war  loans. 

General  Pedro  A.  Diaz,  president-elect  of  Panama, 
successor  to  Dr.  Ramon  Valdes,  is  a  baker  by  trade. 
That  fact  by  no  means  militates  against  him  as  a  public 
servant,  especially  since  it  is  conceded,  even  by  his 
political  opponents,  that  his  loaves  are  well  baked  and 
of  full  weight.  Moreover,  he  is  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  internal  and  interna- 
1  tional,  and  has  always,  out  of  pure  regard  for  the  sister 
republic,  read  Mr.  Hoover's  circulars  carefully,  and 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  use  of  such  flour  mixtures 
as  promised  the  best  results  for  the  Allies.  Panama  is 
to  be  congratulated. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  war  with  the  Central 
Powers  of  Europe  began  a  woman  has  been  given  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States. 
This  honor  has  just  been  conferred  upon  Doris  Kenyon, 
beautiful  motion-picture  star.  In  appreciation  of  her 
indefatigable  work  in  connection  with  the  Liberty  Loan 
and  Red  Cross  drives  Miss  Kenyon  has  been  made  an 
honorary  sergeant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Second  Company,  Seventieth  Regiment,  United  States 
Coast  Defenses.  Several  persons  prominent  on  the 
stage  and  screen  have  been  granted  honorary  commis- 
sions in  regiments  of  the  Xational  Army.  These  com- 
missions expire  when  the  regiment  of  the  Xational 
Army  is  absorbed  by  the  regular  army. 

Dr.  Cesar  Miranda,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
mission  from  Uruguay  now  being  honored  in  the  United 
States,  is  first  vice-president  of  the  Uruguayan  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and 
has  a  reputation  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  litterateur, 
having  been  graduated  from  the  Montevideo  University. 
Dr.  Miranda  has  edited  two  papers  published  in  the 
L:ruguayan  capital,  El  Tiempo  and  La  Razon.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  editor  of  the  literary  and  philosophical  review, 
Pegaso.  Two  volumes  of  poems  by  him  have  been 
published.  In  1917  he  had  a  part  in  revising  the  Uru- 
guayan Constitution,  being  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly.  Among  the  organizations  with  which 
he  is  associated  is  the  Institute  of  International  Law. 

Edgar  Grant  Sisson,  of  the  Committee  on  Public  In- 
formation at  Washington,  who  uncovered  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  the  German  government  organ- 
ized and  fostered  the  Bolshevist  movement  in  Russia, 
is  a  newspaper  man  of  wide  experience.  A  native  of 
Alto,  Wisconsin,  shortly  after  he  was  graduated  from 
Xorthwestern  University  in  1897  he  joined  the  local 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Chronicle.  Later  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chicago  Tribune  staff.  He  left  the  daily 
newspaper  field  in  1911  to  become  managing  editor  of 
Collier's  Weekly,  and  in  1914  became  editor  of  the 
Cosmopolitan.  Two  years  ago  he  joined  the  Committee 
on  Public  Information  and  was  assigned  to  Russia.  He 
was  in  that  country  in  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations 
during  the  winter  of  1917-18  and  returned  to  Washing- 
ton late  in  the  spring. 

Sir  Henry-  Austen  Lee,  who  recently  resigned  the 
office  of  counselor  of  the  British  embassy  and  commer- 
cial attache  of  the  government  at  Washington,  has  taken 
an  important  part  in  some  of  the  momentous  diplomatic 
episodes  of  Great  Britain  since  the  early  'seventies.  He 
entered  the  foreign  office  in  1S70,  and  six  years  later 
was  attached  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury's  special  em- 
bassy to  Constantinople,  going  immediately  afterward 
as  assistant  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  After  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  diplomatic  service  in  1892  he  became 
counselor  of  embassy  and  commercial  attache  for 
France,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Sir  Henry  at  vari- 
ous times  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  Lord  Fitzmaurice,  Viscount  Bryce,  Sir  James 
Fergusson.  M.  P.,  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Dufferin. 

William  J.  Flynn,  former  chief  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  police 
forces  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  country  by  William  G. 
McAdoo,  director-general  of  railroads.  Before  the  rail- 
roads were  taken  over  by  the  government  each  road  had 
a  detective  force  of  its  own.  All  these  forces  are  now 
consolidated  and  Mr.  Flynn  will  control  them  from 
headquarters  in  Washington.  Thousands  of  detectives 
will  be  under  his  direct  supervision.  The  place  pays 
$8000  a  year.  For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Flynn  was 
in  the  Secret  Sen-ice  Bureau  at  Washington,  for  several 


years  as  head  of  the  bureau.  During  Mayor  Gaynor's 
administration  he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  become 
deputy  police  commissioner  in  Xew  York,  and  when 
Mayor  Hylan  was  elected  Mr.  Flynn  was  under  con- 
sideration for  the  appointment  of  police  commissioner 
He  resigned  from  the  Secret  Service  to  go  into  private 
work  last  fall. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


An   Eltgy  on  Madam  Blaize. 
Good  people  all  with   one  accord, 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaize, 
Who  never  wanted  a  good  word — 

From  those  who  spoke  her  praise. 

The  needy  seldom  passed  her  door, 

And  always  found  her  kind ; 
She  freely  lent  to  all  the  poor — 

Who  left  a  pledge  behind. 

She  strove  the  neighborhood  to  please. 
With  manner  wondrous  winning; 

She  never  followed  wicked  ways — 
Unless  when  she  was  sinning. 

At  church,  in  silks  and  satins  new-, 

With  hoop  of  monstrous  size, 
She  never  slumbered  in  her  pew — 

But  when  she  shut  her  eyes. 

Her  love  was  sought,  I  do  aver, 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 
The  king  himself  has  followed  her — 

When  she  has  walked  before. 

But  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled, 

Her  hangers-on  cut  short  all, 
Her  doctors  found,  when  she  was  dead — 

Her  last  disorder  mortal. 

Let  us  lament  in  sorrow  sore ; 

For  Kent  Street  well  may  say. 
That,  had  she  lived  a  twelvemonth  more — 

She  had  not  died  today. — Oliver  Goldsmith. 


The  Cloud. 
I    bring    fresh    showers    for    the    thirsting   flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In   their  noon-day  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  birds  every  one, 
When    rocked    to    rest    on    their    mother's    breast, 

As  she  dances   about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail. 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under ; 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night,  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skyey  bowers 

Lightning,  my  pilot,  sits ; 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  by  fits  ; 
Over  earth    and   ocean,    with   gentle   motion. 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In   the   depths   of   the   purple   sea ; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains, 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream. 

The    spirit    he    loves    remains. 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven 's  blue  smile. 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes. 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack. 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead  ; 
As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings. 
An   eagle   alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath. 

Its  ardors  of  rest  and  love, 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 

From  the  depths  of  heaven  above, 
With  wings  folded  I  can  rest  on  mine   airy  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,   with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom   mortals   call   the   moon. 
Glides  glimmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor. 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet. 

Which  only  the  angels  hear, 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent's  th?"  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer : 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 
When  I  widen  the  rent  of  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  river  lakes  and  seas. 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zone. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl : 
The  volcanoes  are  dim.  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,   I   hang  like   a   roof, 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through"  which   I  march, 

With    hurricane,    fire,    and    snow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair. 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ; 
The   sphere-fire   above   its  soft  columns  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  the  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky ; 
I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores; 

I  change,  but  I  can  not  die. 
For  after  the  rain,  when,  with  never  a  stain, 

The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 
And  the  winds  and  sunbeams,  with  their  convex  gleams, 

Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  the  air — 
I   silently  laugh   at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain. 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 

I  rise  and  unbuild  it  again. — Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  DEMOCRACY. 


Meredith  Nicholson  Writes  of  Life,  Politics,  and  Sentiment 
in  the  Middle  West 


A  friend  of  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson,  author  of  "'The 
Valley  of  Democracy,"  complains  to  him  of  a  certain 
condescension  in  Easterners,  and  of  the  East's  intoler- 
able ignorance  of  the  ways  and  manners,  the  hopes  and 
aims,  of  the  West.  By  the  West  is  meant  the  Middle 
West,  and  Mr.  Nicholson's  friend  thinks  that  something 
should  be  done  to  draw  attention  to  the  "Folks"  as  an 
upstanding,  independent  body  of  citizens. 

Something  has  now  been  done.  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
done  it.  He  has  interpreted  for  us  the  mind  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  we  feel  now  that  we  know  the  Folks 
as  they  ought  to  be  known.  A  fine  body  of  plain  people, 
without  question.  It  is  true  that  they  have  their 
peculiarities,  but  they  are  honest  and  interesting  pe- 
culiarities. 

The  West  proves  annoying  to  the  East  because  it  has 
opinions  and  "starts  things."  It  creates  issues  that  are 
enemies  to  placidity.  It  talks  about  free  silver  and 
prohibition  and  flatters  itself  that  it  has  a  moral  issue. 
It  wants  to .  make  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in, 
and  it  believes  invincibly  that  this  can  be  done  by  legis- 
lation. It  tries  experiments  and  "points  with  pride," 
which  is  shocking  to  Eastern  conservatism : 

To  spank  the  West  and  send  it  supperless  to  bed  is  a  very 
large  order,  but  I  have  conversed  with  gentlemen  on  the 
Eastern  seaboard  who  feel  that  this  should  be  done.  They  go 
the  length  of  saying  that  if  this  chastisement  is  neglected  the 
republic  will  perish.  Of  course,  the  West  doesn't  want  the 
republic  to  perish ;  it  honestly  believes  itself  preordained  of 
all  time  to  preserve  the  republic.  It  sits  up  o'  nights  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  insuring  its  preservation.  It  is  very 
serious  and  doesn't  at  all  like  being  chaffed  about  its  hatred 
of  Wall  Street  and  its  anxiety  to  pin  annoying  ticktacks  on 
the  windows  of  ruthless  corporations.  It  is  going  to  get  every- 
thing for  the  Folks  that  it  can,  and  it  sees  nothing  improper 
in  the  idea  of  state-owned  elevators  or  of  fixing  by  law  the 
height  of  the  heels,  on  the  slippers  of  its  emancipated  women. 
It  is  in  keeping  with  the  cheery  contentment  of  the  West  that 
it  believes  that  it  has  "at  home"  or  can  summon  to  its  R.  F. 
D.  box  everything  essential  to   human  happiness. 

The  woman  of  the  West  finds  a  place  upon  an  early 
page.  Naturally.  She  is  individualistic.  Mr.  Nicholson 
thinks  that  she  is  less  prone  to  snobbishness  than  the 
man.  Here  there  will  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Her 
gentler  nature,  says  Mr.  Nicholson,  shrinks  from  the 
cruelties  of  caste.  It  may  be  so  sometimes,  but  not 
always.  The  point  has  been  established,  says  the  author, 
that  one  may  be  poor  and  yet  "nice" : 

I  may  add  that  the  mid-Western  woman,  in  spite  of  her 
strong  individualism  in  domestic  matters,  is,  broadly  speaking, 
fundamentally  socialistic.  She  is  the  least  bit  uncomfortable 
at  the  thought  of  inequalities  of  privilege  and  opportunity. 
Not  long  ago  I  met  in  Chicago  an  old  friend,  a  man  who 
has  added  greatly  to  an  inherited  fortune.  To  my  inquiry  as 
to  what  he  was  doing  in  town  he  replied  ruefully  that  he  was 
going  to  buy  his  wife  some  clothes  !  He  explained  that  in  her 
preoccupation  with  philanthropy  and  social  welfare  she  had 
grown  not  merely  indifferent  to  the  call  of  fashion,  but  that 
she  seriously  questioned  her  right  to  adorn  herself  while  her 
less  favored  sisters  suffered  for  life's  necessities.  This  is  an 
extreme  case,  though  I  can  from  my  personal  acquaintance 
duplicate  it  in  half  a  dozen  instances  of  women  born  to  ease 
and  able  to  command  luxury"  who  very  sincerely  share  this 
feeling. 

The  life  of  the  Western  Farmer,  says  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, has  undergone  a  transformation.  Ke  has  been  dis- 
covered. He  has  been  investigated,  and  there  have 
been  efforts  to  improve  his  lot.  The  lot  of  his  wife 
could  certainly  bear  a  good  deal  of  improvement,  but  as 
for  the  farmer  himself  he  is  now  being  instructed  in 
scientific  agriculture,  and  there  have  been  well-meaning 
inquiries  as  to  why  he  does  not  go  to  church  and  his 
children  to  Sunday-school.  The  Western  farmer,  says 
Mr.  Nicholson,  accepts  these  ministrations  with  a  cer- 
tain shyness: 

In  speaking  of  the  farmer's  shyness  I  have  stumbled  into  the 
field  of  psychology,  whose  pitfalls  are  many.  The  psycholo- 
gists have  as  yet  played  their  searchlight  upon  the  farm 
guardedly  or  from  the  sociologist's  camp.  I  here  condense 
a  few  impressions  merely  that  the  trained  specialist  may 
hasten  to  convict  me  of  error.  The  farmer  of  the  Middle 
West — the  typical  farmer  with  approximately  a  quarter-section 
of  land — is  notably  sensitive,  timid,  only  mildly  curious,  cau- 
tious, and  enormously  suspicious.  ("The  farmer,"  a  Kansas 
friend  whispers,  "doesn't  vote  his  opinions ;  he  votes  his  sus- 
picions!"} In  spite  of  the  stuffing  of  his  rural-route  box  with 
instructive  literature  designed  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  his  acres  and  lighten  his  own  toil,  he  met  the  first  over- 
tures of  the  "book-l'arnin'  "  specialist  warily,  and  often  with 
open  hostility.  The  reluctant  earth  has  communicated  to  the 
farmer,  perhaps  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands,  something  of  its 
own  stubbornness.  He  does  not  like  to  be  driven ;  he  is  restive 
under  criticism.  The  county  agent  of  the  extension  bureau 
who  seeks  him  out  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to 
counsel  him  in  his  perplexities,  must  approach  him  diplo- 
matically. I  find  in  the  report  of  a  state  director  of  agri- 
cultural extension  a  discreet  statement  that  "the  forces  of 
this  department  are  organized,  not  for  purposes  of  dictation 
in  agricultural  matters,  but  for  service  and  assistance  in 
working  out  problems  pertaining  to  the  farm  and  the  com- 
munity." The  farmer,  unaffected  as  he  is  by  crowd  psy- 
chology, is  not  easily  disturbed  by  the  great  movements  and 
tremendous  crises  that  rouse  the  urban  citizen.  He  reads  his 
newspaper  perhaps  more  thoroughly  than  the  city  man,  at 
least  in  the  winter  season  when  the  distractions  of  the  city 
are  greatest  and  farm  duties  are  the  least  exacting.  Sur- 
rounded by  the  peace  of  the  fields,  he  is  not  swayed  by  mighty 
events,  as  men  are  who  scan  the  day's  news  on  trains  and 
trolleys  and  catch  the  hurried  comments  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  they  plunge  through  jostling  throngs.  Professor 
C.  J.  Galpin,  of  Wisconsin  University,  aptly  observes  that, 
while  the  farmer  trades  in  a  village,  he  shares  the  invisible 
government  of  a  township,  which  "scatters  and  mystifies"  his 
community   sense. 


Chicago,  of  course,  demands  a  chapter  to  itself.  I 
Mr.  Nicholson  pictures  Chicago  as  *'a  fateful  Titan,  ' 
brooding  over  a  mammoth  chessboard,  now  cautious  in  , 
his  moves  as  he  shifts  his  myriad  pygmies,  now  daring, 
but  always  resolute,  clear-eyed,  steady  of  hand,  and  \ 
with  no  thought  but  victory.  Mr.  Nicholson  says  that  . 
the  most  delightful  person  he  met  in  Chicago,  the  most  . 
refreshing  and  the  most  instructive  of  his  encounters,  ' 
was  with  a  lady  who  followed  the  vocation  of  a  pick-  j 
pocket  and  shoplifter: 

Assured  by  my  friend  that  I  was  a  trustworthy  person,  or  in 
the  vernacular,  "all  right,"  she  entered  with  the  utmost  spirit 
into  the  discussion  of  larceny  as  she  practiced  it.  Only  a 
week  earlier  she  had  been  released  from  the  Bridewell  after 
serving  a  sentence  for  shoplifting,  and  yet  her  incarceration 
— only  one  of  a  series  of  imprisonments — had  neither  em- 
bittered her  nor  dampened  her  zest  for  life.  She  met  my 
inquiries  as  to  the  hazards  of  the  game  with  the  most  en- 
gaging candor.  I  am  ashamed  to  comess  that  as  she  described 
her  adventures  I  could  understand  something  of  the  lawless 
joy  she  found  in  the  pitting  of  her  wits  against  the  law.  She 
had  lived  in  Chicago  all  her  life  and  knew  its  every  corner. 
The  underworld  was  an  open  book  to  her ;  she  patiently  trans- 
lated for  my  benefit  the  thieves'  argot  she  employed  fluently. 
She  instructed  me  with  gusto  and  humor  in  the  most  approved 
methods  of  shoplifting,  with  warnings  as  to  the  machinery 
by  which  the  big  department  stores  protect  themselves  from 
her  kind.  She  was  equally  wise  as  to  the  filching  of  purses, 
explaining  that  this  is  best  done  by  three  conspirators  if  a 
crowded  street-car  be  the  chosen  scene  of  operations.  Her 
own  function  was  usually  the  gentle  seizure  of  the  purse,  to 
be  passed  quickly  back  to  a  confederate,  and  he  in  turn  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  conveying  it  a  third  person, 
who  was  expected  to  drop  from  the  rear  platform  and  escape. 
Having  elucidated  this  delicate  transaction,  she  laughed  glee- 
fully. "Once  on  a  Wabash  Avenue  car  I  nipped  a  purse  from 
a  woman's  lap  and  passed  it  back,  thinking  a  girl  who  was 
working  with  me  was  right  there,  but  say — I  handed  it  to  the 
captain  of  police!"  Her  husband,  a  burglar  of  inferior  tal- 
ents, sitting  listlessly  in  the  dingy  room  that  shook  under  the 
passing  elevated  trains,  took  a  sniff  of  cocaine.  When  I  pro- 
fessed interest  in  the  proceeding  she  said  she  preferred  the 
hypodermic,  and  thereupon  mixed  a  potion  for  herself  and 
thrust  the  needle  into  an  arm  much  swollen  from  frequent 
injections.  Only  the  other  day,  a  year  after  this  visit,  I 
learned  that  she  was  again  in  durance,  this  time  for  an 
ingenious   attempt   to   defraud   an   insurance   company. 

The  author  reverts  to  the  subject  of  the  new  move- 
ments that  spring  up  in  the  West  like  mushrooms.     It 
is  good  for  the  politician,  who  thus  always  has  a  cause 
j  and  an  agitation  on  his  hands.    The  West  is  alive  with 
;  politicians    whose    trade   it   is   to   "keep   close   to   the 
|  people"  and  whose  ever-cheerful  friendliness  is  a  part 
of  the  game : 

The  politician   lives  by  admiration ;   he  likes  to  be   pointed 
out,    to   have   men   press   about   him   to    shake   his   hand.     He 
will  enter  a  state  convention  at  just  the  right  moment  to  be 
greeted  with   a  cheer,   of  which  a  nonchalant  or  deprecatory 
wave   of   the    hand    is   a    sufficient    recognition.      Many    small 
|  favors  of  which  the  public  never  dreams   are  granted  to  the 
j  influential   politician,   even  when  he   is  not   an   office-holder — 
j  favors  that,  mean   much   to   him,   that   contribute   to   his   self- 
!  esteem.     A  friend  who  was  secretary  for  several  years  of  one 
I  of   the   national   committees   had  a  summer  home  by   a   quiet 
j  lake    near    an    east-and-west    railway    line.      When,    during. a 
I  campaign,  he   was   suddenly   called  to   New   York   or   Chicago 
I  he  would  wire  the  railway  authorities  to  order  one  of  the  fast 
I  trains  to  pick  him  up  at  a  lonely  station,  which  it  passed  ordi- 
|  narily  at  the  highest  speed.     My   friend  derived  the  greatest 
|  satisfaction   from   this   concession  to   his   prominence   and   in- 
fluence.    Men  who  affect  to  despise  politicians  of  the  party  to 
which    they    are    opposed    are    nevertheless    flattered    by    any 
attention  from  them,   and   they  will  admit,  when  there   is  no 
campaign    forward,    that    in    spite    of    their    politics    they    are 
mighty  good  fellows.     And  they  are  good  fellows ;   they  have 
to  be  to  retain  their  hold  upon  their  constituents.     There  are 
I  exceptions   to   the   rule   that  to    succeed   in   politics   one   must 
be   a.  good  fellow,   a  folksy  person,   but   they  are   few.      Cold, 
crafty  men  who   are  not  "good  mixers"  may  sometimes   gain 
j  a    great   deal    of  power,    but    in    the    Western    provinces   they 
I  make  poor  candidates.     The  Folks  don't  like  'em  ! 

Political  meetings  are  in  perpetual  session  in  the 
:  Middle  West,  and  sometimes  they  are  monster  meet- 
ings. Sometimes  several  orators  are  provided  for  the 
day.  the  Republicans  taking  the  morning  and  the  Demo- 
crats the  afternoon.  It  is  democracy  in  its  simplest 
terms : 

The  West  is  attracted  by  statesmen  who  are  "human,"  who 
impress    themselves   upon    the    Folks   by    their    amiability    and 
good-fellowship.      Benjamin    Harrison    was   recognized   as  one 
1  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  bar  of  his  day,  but  he  was  never 
a  popular  hero  and  his  defeat  for  reelection  was  attributable 
t  in   large  degree   to  his  lack  of  those  qualities  that  constitute 
!  what    I    have    called   "folksiness."      In   the   campaign    of    1SS8 
I  General  Harrison  suffered  much  from  the  charge  that  he  was 
;  an  aristocrat,  and  attention  was  frequently  called  to  the  fact 
,  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a  President.     Among  other  car- 
,  toons  of  the  period  there  was  one  that  represented   Harrison 
as  a  pigmy  standing  in  the   shadow  of  his  grandfather's  tall 
I  hat.     This  was  probably  remembered  by  an  Indiana  politician 
|  who  called  at  the  White  House  repeatedly  without  being  able 
to  see  the  President.     After  several  fruitless  visits  the  secre- 
tary' said  to  him  one  day :     "The  President  can  not  be  seen." 
,  "My    God !"    exclaimed    the    enraged    office-seeker,    "has    he 
|  grown  as  small  as  that  ?" 

We  have  a  note  on  the  vindictive  spirit  displayed 
toward  the  railroads.  They  were  the  only  corporations 
that  the  West  knew,  and  so  they  became  identified 
with  capital,  and  capital  was  a  thing  to  be  chastised : 

The  West  likes  to  play  with  novelties.  It  has  been  hos- 
pitable to  such  devices  as  the  initiative,  the  referendum,  and 
the  recall,  multiplied  agencies  for  state  supeivision  in  many 
directions,  and  it  has  shown  in  general  a  confidence  in  auto- 
matic machinery  popularly  designed  to  correct  all  evils.  The 
West  probably  infected  the  rest  of  the  country  with  the  fallacy 
that  the  passing  of  a  law  is  a  complete  transaction  without 
reference  to  its  enforcement,  and  Western  statute-books  are 
littered  with  legislation  often  frivolous  or  ill  considered. 
There  has,  however,  been  a  marked  reaction  and  the  demand 
is  rather  for  less  legislation  and  better  administration.  A 
Western  governor  said  to  me  despairingly  that  his  state  is 
"commissioned"  to  death,  and  that  he  is  constantly  embar- 
rassed by  the  difficulty  of  persuading  competent  men  to 
accept  places  on  his  many  bipartisan  regulative  boards. 


The  presidential  election  comes  in  for  some  attention 
at  Mr.  Nicholson's  hands.  The  West  seemed  to  think 
that  it  had  either  to  elect  Mr.  Wilson  or  go  to  war. 
It  did  both.  But  he  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor  in 
1910-11.  He  was  "different."  He  was  suspected  o£ 
being  unsound  on  the  great  spoils  question,  but  when  it 
came  to  a  decision  between  peace  and  war  all  these 
doubts  disappeared.  The  West  wanted  peace  and  be- 
lieved that  Mr.  Wilson  could  secure  it: 

The  Democratic  campaign  slogan,  "He  has  kept  us  out  of 
war!"  was  not  met  with  the  definite  challenge  that  he  should 
have  got  us  into  war.  Jingoism  was  well  muffled.  What 
passed  for  apathy  was  really  a  deep  concern  as  to  the  out- 
come of  our  pressing  international  difficulties,  an  anxiety  to 
weigh  the  points  at  issue  soberly.  Western  managers  con- 
stantly warned  visiting  orators  to  beware  of  "abusing  the 
opposition,"  as  there  were  men  and  women  of  all  political 
faiths  in  the  audiences.  Both  sides  were  timid  where  the 
German  vote  was  concerned,  the  Democrats  alarmed  lest  the 
"strict  accountability"  attitude  of  the  President  toward  the 
imperial  German  government  would  damage  the  party's 
chances,  and  the  Republicans  embarrassed  by  the  danger  of 
openly  appealing  to  the  hyphenates  when  the  Republican  cam- 
paign turned  upon  an  arraignment  of  the  President  for  not 
dealing  drastically  enough  with  German  encroachment  upon 
American  rights.  In  view  of  the  mighty  sweep  of  events 
since  the  election,  all  this  seems  tame  and  puerile,  and  reminds 
us  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  punk  in  politics. 

The  West  is  now  waiting  with  some  curiosity  to  see 
how  the  President  will  handle  the  problems  of  war  and 
even  the  greater  problems  to  come  after  the  war.  But 
coming  issues  are  likely  to  create  new  leaders  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  toward  a  change  will  be  increased 
by  a  prolongation  of  the  struggle: 

In  both  parties  there  is  today  a  melancholy  deficiency  of 
presidential  timber.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Republican 
hopes,  very  generally,  are  centred  in  Mr.  Roosevelt;  this  is 
clearly  apparent  throughout  the  West  In  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  held  at  Indianapolis,  June  18th,  tumultuous 
enthusiasm  was  awakened  by  the  chairman,  former  Governor 
Samuel  M.  Ralston,  who  boldly  declared  for  Wilson  in  1920 — 
the  first  utterance  of  the  kind  before  any  body  of  like  rep- 
resentative character.  However,  the  immediate  business  of 
the  nation  is  to  win  the  war,  and  there  is  evident  in  the 
West  no  disposition  to  suffer  this  predominating  issue  to  be 
obscured  by  partisanship.  Indeed  since  America  took  up  arms 
nothing  has  been  more  marked  in  the  Western  States  than 
the  sinking  of  partisanship  in  a  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
government  and  a  generous  response  to  all  the  demands  of 
the  war.  In  meetings  called  in  aid  of  war  causes  Democrats 
and  Republicans  have  vied  with  each  other  in  protestations 
of  loyalty  to  the  government.  I  know  of  no  exception  to  the 
rule  that  every  request  from  Washington  has  been  met  splen- 
didly by  the  Republican  state  governors.  Indeed,  there  has 
been  a  lively  rivalry  among  Middle  Western  States  to  exceed 
the  prescribed  quotas  of  dollars  and  men. 

The  author  deals  cautiously  with  the  attitude  of  the 
Middle  West  toward  the  German.  The  German  had 
been  respected  and  liked.  The  attitude  toward  him  had 
been  a  friendly  one  and  allowances  were  made  for  the 
difficult  position  in  which  he  found  himself: 

When  America  joined  with  the  Allies  a  silence  fell  upon 
those  who  had  been  supporting  the  German  cause.  The  most 
outspoken  of  the  German  sympathizers  yielded  what  in  many 
cases  was  a  grudging  and  reluctant  assent  to  America's 
preparations  for  war.  Others  made  no  sign  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  were  those  who  wished  to  quibble — who  said 
that  they  were  for  America,  of  course,  but  that  they  were 
not  for  England :  that  England  had  begun  the  war  to  crush 
Germany  ;  that  the  stories  of  atrocities  were  untrue.  As  to 
the  Lusttania,  Americans  had  no  business  to  disregard  the 
warning  of  the  imperial  German  government ;  and  America 
"had  no  right"  to  ship  munitions  to  Germany's  enemies.  Re- 
ports of  disloyal  speech  or  of  active  sedition  on  the  part  of 
well-known  citizens   were  freely  circulated. 

There  was  a  gradual  "and  not  too  hearty"  yielding  to 
the  American  position,  a  yielding  that  has  of  course 
grown  in  vigor  as  the  situation  has  been  more  clearly 
presented. 

Mr.  Nicholson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  volume 
that  is  not  only  eminently  readable,  but  that  is  obviously 
a  true  reflection  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
great  Middle  West 

The  Valley  of  Democracy.  By  Meredith  Nichol- 
son.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2. 


Canon  Knox  Little  was  an  Irishman  who  had  the 
reputation  of  always  saying  what  he  thought  and  of 
saying  it  in  the  most  forcible  manner  possible.  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  once  very  unmistakably  disagreed  with 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  on  the  subject  of  the  latter's 
"muddied  oafs"  and  "flanneled  fools."  The  canon  hap- 
pened to  have  three  sons  fighting  against  the  Boers,  and 
he  told  Mr.  Kipling  that  his  words  were  not  poetry  at 
all.  but  just  mere  insult.  Another  line  to  which  the 
canon  objected,  and,  as  events  since  1914  have  proved, 
rightly  objected,  was :  "Sons  of  the  sheltered  city — un- 
made, unhandled,  unmeet."  The  sons  of  the  sheltered 
cities  have  so  thoroughly  vindicated  themselves  as  nei- 
ther to  care  what  poets  may  have  said  about  them,  nor 
even  to  need  that  any  one  should  take  up  the  cudgels  on 
their  behalf.  But  it  is  evident  that  even  poetry  will 
have  to  submit  to  the  general  revision  which  is  to  mark 
the  close  of  the  war. 


Nietzsche,  according  to  T.  Sharper  Knowlson  in  a 
recent  volume  on  "Originality,"  took  one  of  the  most 
famous  passages  in  one  of  his  most  famous  books,  that 
passage  in  which  some  awe-struck  rabbit-hunters  see 
Zarathrustra  go  down  to  hell,  from  the  log-book  of  an 
old  merchantman. 


A  compressed  air  process  for  hardening  - 
only  certain  portions  of  a  piece  of  metal  r 
ment  has  been  invented  in  Europe. 
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things  to  swear  by  when  individual  securities 
are  under  consideration. — Town    Topics. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  September  28,  1918,  were  $108,731,- 
733.86.  Corresponding  week  last  year,  $97,- 
900,339.28;    an   increase   of  $10,831,434.58. 


Bonds  Build  Tanks.     Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


Save  for  Your  Country  or  Slave  for  the 
Hun.  

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  Septem- 
ber, as  reported  at  the  close  of  business  Mon- 
day, September  30th,  by  clearing-house  of- 
ficials, totaled  $450,687,820.71.  as  compared 
with  $389,294,952.60  for  the  same  month  last 
year.  This  is  a  gain  for  last  month  over  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  of  $61,292,868.11,  or  16.6  per 
cent.  

Bonds  Buy  Food  For  Soldiers.  Buy  Lib- 
erty Bonds.  

For  the  first  time  since  its  organization  to- 
tal resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  have  exceeded  the  $300,000,000 
mark,  the  sum  of  all  resources  as  of  Friday, 
September  27th,  amounting  to  $302,005,000, 
according  to  the  weekly  statement  of  condition 
issued  Saturday.  This  is  a  gain  of  approxi- 
mately $6,500,000  over  the  total  resources  at 
the  close  of  the  week  ended  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 20th,  when  the  previous  high  level  was 
reached. 


Money 
Bonds. 


Means     Munitions.      Buy     Liberty 


The  pending  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  will 
really  be  a  Victory  Loan.  France  so  described 
such  a  loan  she  successfully  floated  when  the 
battle  tide  had  far  to  go  before  making  the  turn. 
Certainly  our  people  need  only  to  be  offered 
the  opportunity  to  do  their  part  financially. 
Everything  points  to  an  overwhelming  success 
of  the  pending  offering,  and  it  is  perhaps  as 
well  that  the  stock  market  should  slow  down 
and  financing  machinery  should  be  stopped  to 
permit  the  closest  scrutiny  and  most  expert 
preparation  for  the  battle  of  the  dollars. 
There  seems  the  possibility  for  but  one  more 
such  loan,  if  indeed  the  fourth  is  not  the  last. 
But  people  will  buy  and  sell,  and  the  market 
place  is  open.  In  the  circumstances  it  is  the 
investor  who  is  attracted,  for  average  prices 
are  low  enough  to  suggest  a  market  full  of 
bargains,  and  even  if  one  does  not  care  to 
add  to  his  holdings,  he  has  a  market  where 
exceptionally  favorable  "switching"  opportuni- 
ties are  presented.  I  have  no  space  to  go  into 
details  here,  but  a  suggestion  may  be  worth 
while.  For  instance,  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
American  Tobacco  to  be  selling  at  160,  while 
Tobacco  Products  is  about  100  points  lower. 
The  dividend  return,  of  course,  favors  the 
higher-priced  issue,  but  earnings  do  not  by 
any  manner  of  means  and,  as- far  as  the  fu- 
ture is  concerned,  I  would  bank  on  the 
smaller  stock  eventually  to  sell  about  as  high 
as  the  other. 

As  soon  as  the  Liberty  Loan's  success  is 
assured  we  will  probably  see  the  lid  loosened 
from  the  money  market  and  pools  operating 
with  old-time  gusto.  The  buying  side  oi 
stocks  during  the  weak  places  in  the  interim 
should  therefore  appeal  to  those  who  always 
like  to  buy  out  of  season  and  sell  when  the 
rush  is  on.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  I  have 
contempt  for  the  sort  of  analysis,  recently 
published  by  an  "expert,"  that  would  at  this 
stage  condemn  all  industrial  and  commend 
railway  and  public  utility  investments.  Elab- 
orately drawn  charts  and  smartly  woven  eco- 
nomic theories,  however  interesting,  are  poor 


The  American  Banker  says:  "A  marked 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  character 
of  bank  investments  during  the  last  ten  years. 
It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  bank  loans  to  cus- 
tomers were  represented  by  notes,  which  were 
carefully  filed  in  portfolio  and  produced  at 
maturity,  when  they  were  either  paid  or  sent 
back  to  their  resting  places  for  another  thirty, 
sixty,  or  ninety  days.  With  the  exception  of 
what  might  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  note  broker,  these  notes  were  absolutely 
dead  until  maturity,  and  could  not  have  been 
listed  as  a  quick  asset  in  the  event  of  a  finan- 
cial crash  or  crisis. 

"In  the  period  referred  to  there  have  been 
successfully  introduced  the  rediscount  facili- 
ties of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  the  trade 
and  bankers'  acceptance,  with  facilities  for 
marketing  and  circulating  the  same,  and  finally 
the  acceptance  call  loan  market,  which  will 
play  an  important  part  in  revolutionizing 
means  and  methods  of  short-term  commercial 
and  investment  borrowing.  The  trend  of  all 
these  developments  has  been  in  the  direction 
of  increasing  liquidity  of  bank  loans,  per- 
mitting the  utilizing  of  credit  resources  that 
heretofore  lay  dormant  until  called  for  in  the 
place  where  they  originated. 

"The  uncertainty  of  conditions  and  prices 
in  the  speculative  markets,  the  difficulty  of 
realizing  on  a  large  scale  in  case  of  necessity, 
and  similar  factors,  have  combined  to  make 
the  ordinary  call  loan  on  Stock  Exchange  col- 
lateral less  desirable  as  a  form  of  investment 
for  commercial  banking  institutions.  In  ad- 
dition, there  is  the  important  consideration 
that  such  loans  are  not  eligible  for  rediscount 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  for  the 
present  there  is  slight  possibility  of  their  be- 
ing admitted  to  that  classification.  Thus, 
though  call  loans  are  theoretically  convertible 
without  notice  into  cash,  their  liquidating 
value  is  dependent  entirely  upon  conditions  in 
the  stock  market,  and  they  are  obviously  not 
so  desirable  as  a  form  of  investment  which 
can  be  transferred  through  the  reserve  banks 
into  cash  or  credit  regardless  of  financial  or 
speculative   conditions. 

"Thus  far  there  has  been  too  little  'action' 
in  the  development  of  the  market  for  accept- 
ances, but  in  the  proper  use  of  the  acceptance 
call  loan,  together  with  the  operation  of  the 
big  'discount  companies,'  which  have  been  or- 
ganized for  this  very  purpose,  there  is  abun- 
dant opportunity  for  advancement  along  these 
lines.  Of  course,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  during  the  war  and  in  competition  with 
highly  desirable  short  and  long-term  govern- 
ment securities,  the  acceptance  can  reach  the 
place  it  is  destined  to  fill  in  American  busi- 
ness, and  for  this  reason  the  larger  develop- 
ment of  the  acceptance  market  will  be  de- 
ferred until  the  return  of  normal  conditions. 
"But  we  are  even  now  in  the  period  of  tran- 
sition, and  wonderful  possibilities  lie  just 
beyond.  Meanwhile  we  have  learned  some  of 
the  greatest  lessons  connected  with  interna- 
tional finance,  and  in  the  coming  years  Amer- 
ica should  be  well  in  the  forefront  instead 
of  lagging  behind  and  yielding  tribute  to  na- 
tions which  have  known  how  to  use  their  re 
sources  to  the  best  possible  advantage." 


supply  from  Germany  and  Belgium  was  en- 
tirely suspended,  and  that  from  Great  Britain 
and  France  materially  reduced,  so  that  the 
quantity  of  artificial  silk  yarn  imported  fell 
from  2,759,000  pounds  in  1914  to  293,000  in 
1918. 

This  fall-off  in  the  artificial  silk  available 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  has  stimulated  our 
own  production  of  artificial  silk,  which  ad- 
vanced from  320,000  pounds  in  1914,  the  year 
in  which  the  industry  was  established  in  this 
country,  to  6,500,000  pounds  in  1917;  while 
our  exportations  of  manufactures  of  artificial 
silk  jumped  from  $857,318  in  the  fiscal  year 
1917  to  $2,339,312  in  1918,  the  bulk  of  this 
being  500,957  dozen  pairs  of  hosiery  valued 
at   $1,932,034.  

Bonds   Build   Ships.      Buy  Liberty   Bonds. 


Bonds  Build  Airplanes.     Buy  Liberty  Bonds. 


BUY  FOURTH  LIBERTY 
LOAN  BONDS 

With  America-at-home  showing  half 
the  fighting  spirit  of  its  men  in  France 
the  six  billion  dollars  of  the  loan  would 
be  doubled  in  a  week. 

We  are  prepared  to  aid  you.  if  need  be, 
BO  that  you  can  secure  each  |n0  bond  on 
a  payment  to  us  of  but  One  Dollar  per 
week.    Act  today  ! 

'.HE  MORRIS  PLAN  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Makers  of  Industrial  Loans 

SO  New  Montgomery  Street.       Sutter  1916 


Exportation  from  the  United  States  of 
6,000,000  pairs  of  stockings  made  from  arti- 
ficial silk  in  the  fiscal  year  just  ended  illus- 
trates the  growth  in  this  country  of  the  com- 
paratively new  industry  of  production  of  arti- 
ficial silk  from  wood  pulp.  A  compilation 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  world  producers  of 
artificial  silk,  and  that  from  being  a  large  im- 
porter of  this  product  we  have  become  a  very 
considerable   exporter. 

Artificial  silk,  according  to  the  bank's  state- 
ment, is  manufactured  from  cellulose  pro- 
duced from  wood  pulp  through  the  action  of 
certain  chemicals  by  which  the  wood  pulp  is 
turned  into  a  substitute  almost  exactly 
identical  with  that  carried  in  the  body 
of  the  silkworm  from  which  he  spins  his 
cocoon,  which  man  transforms  into  silk 
threads.  This  artificial  cellulose,  practically 
identical  with  that  of  the  silkworm,  is 
turned  into  silk  threads  by  being  pressed 
through  minute  openings  in  metal  plates, 
falling  into  a  liquid  which  solidifies  the 
thread.  While  the  textiles  thus  made  from 
the  artificial  fibre  are  not  yet  fully  equal  to 
those  produced  from  the  natural  silk,  the 
growing  use  of  the  artificial  silk  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  our  imports  of  artificial  silk, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  yarns  or  threads,  have 
aggregated  about  $30,000,000  in  the  last -de- 
cade. These,  prior  to  the  war,  were  drawn 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  France,  that  from  Great  Britain 
alone  being  $17,000,  from  Germany  $1,045,- 
000,  from  Belgium  $685,000,  and  from  France 
$344,000.     With  the  opening  of  the  war  the 


The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive  began  Sep- 
tember 28th  and  closes  on  Saturday,  October 
19th.  The  government  has  set  a  minimum  of 
$6,000,000,000  and  the  bonds  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  4J4   Per  cent,   per  annum. 

The  allotment  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
is  approximately  $108,000,000,  that  is  to  say, 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  must  purchase 
this  amount  of  bonds  to  measure  up  to  its  ob- 
ligations. It  is  a  huge  amount,  but  this  is 
a  time  when  great  obligations  must  be  as- 
sumed and  adequately  fulfilled.  Heretofore 
we  have  faced  and  accomplished  great  tasks 
and  felt  a  just  pride  in  so  doing.  Never  be- 
fore, however,  has  a  task  of  this  magnitude 
been  imposed  upon  us,  for  never  before  has 
the  need  existed.  Its  accomplishment  will 
and  should  necessitate  our  self-denial  and  sac- 
rifice of  luxuries  and  even  comforts  in  order 
that  money  may  be  devoted  to  this  sacred  pur- 
pose;  for  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  to  the 
extent  of  our  ability  should  typify  our  con- 
tribution of  effort  towards  winning  the  war. 
The  city  has  been  districted  into  seventeen 
divisions,  each  in  charge  of  a  general  of  di- 
vision and  each  division  is  subdivided  into 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  captain  who  has 
under  his  direction  a  number  of  lieutenants 
to  whom  are  delegated  the  work  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  in  certain  city  blocks  or  build- 
ings. The  lieutenants  are  properly  accredited 
by  the  general  committee  to  canvass  the  terri- 
tory assigned  to  them  and  their  efforts  will  be 
restricted  to   their  given  area. 

You  are  requested  to  assist  the  work  of  the 
lieutenants  by  responding  quickly  and  gen- 
erously. Remember  that  not  only  have  they 
subscribed,  as  they  ask  you  to  do,  but  are 
giving  a  lot  of  time  and  effort  for  the  cause. 
Employers  should  also  line  up  their  em- 
ployees and  see  that  they  subscribe  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  incomes  will  permit.  House- 
wives should  interest  every  one  domiciled  with 
them  to  similarly  subscribe.  San  Francisco's 
quota  is  twice  that  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan, 
so  every  subscriber  must  materially  increase 
his  subscription  and  many  additional  sub- 
scribers must  be  secured  to  put  us  "over  the 
top."     It  can  be  done  if  we  will  it  so. 

President  Wilson  says  "America  can  not 
fail,"  which  means  that  his  trust  is  in  us  to 
do  our  part.  Let  our  subscriptions  be  a  suf- 
ficient and  conclusive  answer  to  the  challenge 
and  that  we  mean  to  uphold  the  standards  of 
liberty  and  democracy  as  understood  and  ap- 
plied in  America. 

Bar   Barbarism   by   Buying   Bonds. 
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make  us  feel  like  answering  the  second. 
Therefore  sound  securities  which  will  be  pros- 
perous with  the  return  of  peace  are  offering 
bargains  to  the  discriminating  buyer,  and 
against  I  advise,  do  not  overlook  the  chances 
in  the  rails  and  the  public  utilities. 

"Investors  are  also  urged  to  actively  sup- 
port the  movement  for  higher  fares  and  rates 
for  public  utilities  companies  in  order  that 
a  fair  deal  may  be  had  by  those  concerns  and 
the  great  investment  outstanding  in  them  con- 
served."   

The    More   Bonds   the   Fewer   Casualties. 


The  Morris  Plan  Company  of  San  Francisco 
is  prepared  to  aid  those  who  are  unable  to  buy 
Liberty  Bonds  on  the  government  plan  and 
who  wish  to  do  their  share  in  assisting  the 
boys  at  the  front,  so  that  they  can  secure 
each  fifty-dollar  bond  on  a  payment  of  $1  a 
week.  This  is  a  splendid  offer  and  will  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  many  patriotic  citizens 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  pay  the  larger 
installments.  

Bonds   Put  the   Dam   in   Potsdam. 


John  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  the  firm 
of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  in  commenting  Monday 
on  the  effect  of  the  favorable  war  news  on 
the  investment  market,  said: 

"Today's  stock  market  was  the  first  ray 
of  sunshine  which  we  have  had  in  many  a 
moon,  and  many  stocks  came  into  their  own 
after  a  long  period  of  uncalled-for  depression. 
Of  course  the  news  from  abroad  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  ridiculously  low  prices  at  which 
rail  and  public  utility  stocks  were  selling. 

"There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
elimination  of  the  ultra-speculative  element  in 
the  stock  market  at  the  present  time,  through 
the  needs  of  the  government  for  war  money, 
is  operating  for  a  foundation  of  later  specu- 
lative investment  activity  far  more  solid  than 
could  otherwise  be  established,  one  which 
tends  to  minimize  the  unsettlement  incidental 
to  the  requirements  of  peace,  whether  it  comes 
suddenly  or  is  postponed  beyond  present  ex- 
pectations. Far-seeing  and  experienced  in- 
vestors in  neutral  countries,  among  those  of 
our  allies  and  at  home,  are  not  deceived  by 
the  market  effects  of  the  money  scare.  They 
realize  that  money  supply  governs  market 
movements  just  so  long  as  present  need  ex- 
ists, that  it  is  a  temporary  factor  in  the 
hazards  of  speculation  that  usually  provides 
exceptional  investment  opportunities  for  those 
with  vision,  and  the  man  with  a  vision  gen- 
erally has  the  requisite  cash  when  the  'knock' 
comes   at   his  door. 

"The  basic  factor  being  Allied  victory, 
which  is  now  assured,  the  next  event  of  great- 
est weight  may  be  summed  up  in  the  single 
word  'when'?  After  that  come  all  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  the  item  of  first  mag- 
nitude.    Events  of  the  last  few  days  almost 


Profiteering  by  a  little  railroad,  eighteen 
miles  long,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  threaten 
a  further  decrease  in  the  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion of  this  state — such  was  the  charge 
brought  Tuesday  by  the  Pingree  Sugar  Com- 
pany and  a  beet-grower  against  the  King's 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  before  Commissioner 
Loveland. 

Bronte  M.  Atkins,  counsel  for  the  sugar 
company  and  for  Al  Breitenbach,  the  beet- 
grower,  through  witnesses  showed  that  King's 
Lake  Shore  Railroad  runs  from  Liberty, 
where  the  land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  beets,  to  Corcoran,  where  the 
Pingree  Sugar  Company  maintains  a  beet- 
sugar  factory. 

The  railroad  is  now  seeking  to  impose  a 
rate  of  $1  per  ton  on  beets  conveyed  to  Cor- 
coran, a  junction  point  with  the  Santa  Fc 
system. 

The  contention  of  the  beet-growers  is  that 
70  cents  a  ton  is  ample  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  their  beets,  of  which  60,000  to  70,000 
tons  must  pass  annually  over  the  road  to  Cor- 
coran and  to  the  Pingree  Sugar  Company's 
other  plant   at  Visalia. 

The  evidence  showed  that  each  ton  of 
beets  produces  only  about  two  and  a  half 
bags  of  sugar,  and  that  a  grower  can  only 
count  upon  a  harvest  in  this  territory  of  from 
eight  to   tons   per   acre. 

Some  testimony  was  deduced  to  the  effect 
that  the  rights-of-way  for  the  railraod,  which 
is  controlled  by  Charles  King,  had  been 
granted  in  furtherance  of  an  agreement  that 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  50  cents  a  ton  should 
be  charged  for  the  conveyance  of  sugar  beets 
to  the  factory.  When  the  road  was  com- 
pleted King,  as  chief  owner,  advanced  the 
rate  to  $1  a  ton. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  FORTHCOMING   ELECTIONS. 

Colonel  George   Harvey    Once    More    Assumes    the 
Dubious  Role  of  Political  Prophet. 

To  speculate  upon  the  probable  outcome  of 
the  forthcoming  elections  at  a  time  when 
precedents  count  for  naught  is  idle,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  interesting.  Ordinarily, 
despite  common  acceptance  of  the  supposition 
that  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate 
can  not  be  overcome,  we  should  expect  the 
Republicans  to  carry  both  houses.  Let  us 
see!  Of  the  thirty-two  senators  to  be  elected 
regularly  and  four  to  fill  unexpired  terms, 
seventeen  are  to  be  chosen  in  debatable  states, 
to-wit:  New  Hampshire  (2),  Illinois,  Mon- 
tana, Missouri,  Nebraska,  Rhode  Island,  Kan- 
sas, South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  New  Mexico, 
Delaware,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
Idaho    (2). 

The  present  Democratic  mAjority  is  eight 
A  net  Republican  gain  of  four  would  make  a 
tie;  a  net  Republican  gain  of  five  would  give 
the  Republicans  a  majority  of  two. 

Mr.  Wilson  won  a  scant  majority  of  fifty- 
six  in  New  Hampshire  two  years  ago,  with 
the  aid  of  the  naturalized  French  Canadians 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  who  were 
opposed  to  war.  The  same  class  in  Maine 
also  supported  the  President,  but  this  year 
in  the  congressional  election  they  voted  the 
Republican  ticket.  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
their  fellows  in  New  Hampshire  will  do  like- 
wise. If  so,  the  election  of  the  two  popular 
Republican  candidates  to  succeed  Mr.  Gal- 
linger,  Republican,  and  Mr.  Hollis,  Democrat, 
may  be  anticipated,  making  a  Republican 
gain  of  one. 

Senator  Lewis  will  have  the  full  force  oi 
the  Administration's  influence  in  Illinois,  but 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  Wilson  by  Mr.  Hughes  in 
that  state  by  more  than  200,000  plurality  indi- 
cated a  lack  of  personal  following  generally, 
aside  from  the  persistent  disaffection  of  the 
Sullivan  faction.  The  state  is  normally 
strongly  Republican  and  Mr.  McCormick,  who 
is  not  likely  to  lose  many  of  the  former  Pro- 
gressives and  has  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
powerful  Chicago  Tribune,  should  win  easily, 
despite  the  undoubted  political  dexterity  of  his 
adversary. 

Although  Mr.  Wilson  carried  Kansas  by 
32,000,  Mr.  Capper  was  elected  governor 
simultaneously  by  162,000.  He  is  now  the 
Republican  candidate  for  senator,  and  is 
practically  certain  to  win,  scoring  a  third 
Republican  gain. 

Representative  Roberts  is  the  Republican 
candidate  for  senator  from  Nevada  against 
Senator  Henderson,  who  is  serving  as  the 
Democratic  successor  of  Mr.  Newlands.  Mr. 
Roberts  is  a  pronounced  disloyalist.  He  voted 
for  the  McLemore  resolution,  for  the  Cooper 
amendment  forbidding  American  ship-owners 
to  exercise  their  undoubted  legal  rights, 
against  the  declaration  of  wax  and  against 
conscription.  He  ought  to  be  defeated,  but 
his  great  personal  popularity  is  shown  by  his 
election  to  the  last  five  successive  Congresses, 
and  he  is  likely  to  win. 

Senator  Borah  is  so  strong  in  Idaho  that 
he  is  not  only  sure  of  reelection  himself,  but 
will  probably  carry  to  success  his  Republican 
running  mate  against  Mr.  Nugent,  the  Dem- 
ocrat appointed  to  succeed  Senator  Brady,  a 
Republican,  thus  making  another  Republican 
gain  of  one. 

If  the  members  of  the  quarrelsome  Du 
Pont  family  in  the  pocket  borough  of  Dela- 
ware have  really  buried  the  hatchet,  as  re- 
ported, they  quite  likely  may  defeat  Mr.  Sauls- 
bury,  the  sitting  Democrat.  The  state  gave 
Mr.  Wilson  1200  majority,  but  simultaneously 
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elected  a  Republican  governor  by  twice  that 
number.  With  the  Du  Pont  feud  eliminated, 
Delaware  is  normally  Republican. 

Here,  then,  are  four  practically  certain,  five 
probable,  and  six  possible  gross  Republican 
gains. 

We  attach  little  importance  to  Republican 
expectations  of  defeating  the  Democratic 
candidates  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Colorado, 
and    Montana. 

Mr.  Wilson  carried  Wyoming  by  nearly 
7000  in  a  total  of  50,000  and  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  a  Democrat  having  his  un- 
qualified endorsement  might  carry  the  state 
against  anybody — even  Mr.  Mondell — except 
Mr.  Warren.  But  the  venerable  Republican 
senator  not  only  maintains  his  strong  per- 
sonal hold  upon  his  state,  but  has  managed  so 
shrewdly  to  keep  cheek  by  jowl  with  the  Ad- 
ministration that  he  can  hardly  be  beaten. 

The  French  Canadians  pop  up  again  in 
Rhode  Island.  They  did  not  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  their  brethren  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  in  supporting  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  carried  the  state ;  but  they  did  vote 
as  a  unit  for  young  Mr.  Gerry,  Democrat,  and 
elected  him  by  a  thumping  majority,  to  the 
great  surprise,  we  suspect,  of  Senator  Lippitt. 
It  was  a  sheer  triumph  of  the  numerically 
stronger  class,  of  which  a  repetition  may  be 
anticipated,  thus  scoring  a  Democrat  gain  of 
one. 

The  Republican  disloyalist  Norris  of  Ne- 
braska ought  to  be  and,  we  think,  can  be  de- 
feated by  the  worthy  former  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor Morehead ;  but  the  wish  may  be  father 
to  the  thought ;  we  can  feel  no  sense  of 
surety  until  the  disposition  of  the  Republican 
national  leaders  and  of  Mr.  Victor  Rosewater 
of  the  influential  Omaha  Bee  shall  be  made 
manifest. 

Despite  the  mix-up  in  Oregon,  where  one 
Republican  wants  to  be  elected,  but  promises 
to  resign  in  favor  of  another  if  he  should  be 
and  where  a  vigorous  Democratic  candidate 
frankly  avows  his  hope  that  his  Republican 
adversary  will  win,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  Republicans  will  hold  their  own.  Except 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  running  Oregon  is 
pretty  consistently  Republican. 

No  Republican  senator  except  Senator  Fall 
pobably  could  carry  New  Mexico  this  year, 
but  unhappily  for  the  Democrats  Mr.  Fall  has 
finally  decided  to  run,  and  his  election  is 
virtually  assured. 

The  Democrats  will  make  a  strong  effort  to 
defeat  Senator  Sterling  in  South  Dakota,  but 
with  little  prospect  of  success  unless,  almost 
inconceivably,  the  Administration  should  back 
up  the  unpatriotic  "non-partisan  league." 

So  we  perceive  but  one  probable  and,  at 
the  outside,  three  possible  gross  Democratic 
gains,  to  offset  partially  the  four  certain,  five 
probable,  and  six  possible  gross  gains  by  the 
Republicans. 

It  follows  inevitably  that,  if  the  trend  of 
the  Republican  party  should  prove  sufficiently 
strong  to  change  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Senate,  it  can  not  fail  to  sweep  the  Re- 
publicans into  control  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, now  evenly  divided,  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority.  Ordinarily,  then,  as  we 
have  remarked,  we  should  expect  the  opposi- 
tion to  capture  both  branches  of  Congress. 

The  fact  is  that  the  significance  of  the 
Maine  election  has  not  been  fully  recognized. 
While  the  President,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
sturdily  withstood  urgent  insistence  that  he 
intercede  on  behalf  of  Democratic  candidates, 
his  party  associates  harped  incessantly  upor. 
the  one  note  that  a  vote  for  a  Republican 
would  be  a  vote  for  the  Kaiser. 

"I  only  ask  you,"  spoke  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  senator,  "to  send  to  Wilson 
your  vote  of  confidence  in  him  and  his  splen- 
did leadership.  Do  not  by  your  vote  send  any 
confidence  to  Germany.  Defeat  the  Huns!" 
The  Democratic  committee  also  boiled  down 
its  appeal  to  the  following  direct  entreaty-, 
which  was  circulated  by  every"  available  means 
throughout  the  state : 

Don't  yon  suppose  that  the  German  authori- 
ties and  newspapers,  if  the  Democrats  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  congressional  elections  this 
fall  by  the  Republicans,  in  this  country,  will 
at  once  proclaim  the  news  from  the  housetops 
that  the  American  administration,  which  has 
been  conducting  the  war  so  vigorously  against 
Germany,  has  not  been  backed  by  the  United 
States,  but  on  the  contrary  has  been  rebuked, 
and  that,  if  the  Germans  will  only  hold  on  a 
few  months  longer,  America  may  be  out  of  the 
war  entirely,  as  evidenced  by  the  result  of 
the   election  ? 

Of  course  they  will  do  just  that  thing,  and 
thus  a  Republican  victory  in  the  election  this 
fall  would  probably  mean  months  longer  of 
war,  bloodshed,  and  terrible  sacrifice  and 
agony. 

But  the  voters  did  not  respond.  They  not 
only  increased  the  Republican  majority  for 
senator  in  1916  by  more  than  a  third,  but 
also  elected  every  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  and,  in  the  one  district  which  the 
Democrats  hoped  to  carry,  increased  the  Re- 
publican majority  from  500  to  2500.  We  sus- 
pect that  the  drily  humorous  observation  of 
Representative  White  to  the  effect  that  "Mr. 
McGillicuddy  says  that  my  election  would 
please  the  Kaiser  and  that  his  election  would 


be  a  blow  to  the  Kaiser,  but  to  be  honest 
about  it,  I  don't  believe  the  Kaiser  ever  heard 
of  either  Mr.  McGillicuddy  or  myself  or  is 
ever  likely  to,"  tickled  the  fancy  of  the 
Yankees  and  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
result :  but  in  the  main  it  seems  clear  that 
the  citizens  rejected  the  notion  that  one  can 
not  stand  intelligently  by  the  country  with- 
out standing  blindly  by  the  President,  and  en- 
dorsed the  judgment  that  no  harm  can  come 
from  relieving  Mr.  Claude  Kitchin  and  liis 
Southern  Democratic  colleagues  of  authority 
over  ways  and  means  of  raising  and  expend- 
ing huge  sums  of  money,  extracted  chiefly 
and  in  grossly  unfair  proportion  from  sections 
other  than  their  own.  In  this  particular,  at 
any  rate,  we  are  convinced  that  "as  feels — 
if  not  goes — Maine,  so  feels  the  Union." 

But  because  at  present  writing  the  chances 
seem  to  favor  the  Republicans  it  does  not 
follow  necessarily  that  a  like  condition  will 
maintain  six  weeks  hence.  Psychology  and 
sentiment  are  yet  to  be  reckoned  with.  The 
splendid  performance  of  our  First  Army 
strengthens  immeasurably  the  one  effective 
Democratic  appeal,  "We  have  made  mistakes, 
but  we  have  made  good ;  we  are  winning  the 
war;  don't  stop  us!" 

Although  we  doubt  greatly  that  this  sweep- 
ing declaration,  however  cleverly  put  for- 
ward, as  it  surely  will  be  by  the  astute  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party,  would  suffice  now  to 
overwhelm  prevailing  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
trust, none  may  deny  its  power,  and  if  the 
armies  created  by  the  Administration  should 
continue  to  achieve  further  notable  tri- 
umphs up  to  the  week  of  election,  the  possi- 
bility of  Mr.  Wilson  carrying  the  country 
with   a  whoop  is  apparent. 

Bickerings  over  relative  manifestations  of 
partisanship  such  as  have  punctuated  the 
wearisome  exchange  of  communications,  how- 
ever momentous  in  seeming,  between  Mr. 
Tumulty  and  Mr.  Hays,  avail  nothing.  The 
Republicans  are  now  in  the  van.  The  only 
question  is,  can  they  hold  their  position  ? 
And  the  answer  must  come  in  part  from 
abroad,  where  the  Administration  is  in  com- 
plete control  of  the  situation  and  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  make  the  most,  though  not  in- 
evitably  enough,    of   its    opportunity-. 

Meanwhile,  let  us  frankly  concede  both  the 
right  and  the  obligation  of  each  party  to  do 
its  best  to  win  and  patiently  consign  to  the 
spacious  limbo  of  political  humbugs  all  pre- 
tense to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  either 
with  respect  to  the  other. — From  the  North 
American   Review's    War    Weekly. 


Germany  is  planting  a  merchant  marine 
for  herself,  and  plans  to  "raise"  her  crop 
after  the  war.  The  American  government 
has  information  that  Germany  has  undertaken 
construction  of  salvage  submarines,  to  go  out 
when  peace  comes  and  raise  the  ships  of  all 
nations  which  the  destroying  submarines  have 
sent  to  the  bottom.  Germany  plans  to  re- 
pair these  ships  and  add  them  and  their 
salvaged  cargoes  to  her  list  of  "prizes  of 
peace."  Every  submarine  commander  keeps 
a  careful  record  of  the  ships  he  sinks,  and 
marks  on  a  map  the  exact  spot  where  the 
wreck  lies.  With  these  records  in  hand,  the 
Germans  plan  to  beat  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  the  sunken  treasures.  The  salvage 
submarine  is  said  to  be  fitted  with  specially 
designed  grappling  apparatus  for  attaching 
cables  to  ship  that  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  It  is  capable  of  operating  at  great 
depths.  Other  vessels,  equipped  with  hoisting 
apparatus,  will  assist  the  submarine  in  bring- 
ing the  damaged  ships  to  the  surface. 


The  proposed  new  taxation  of  high-priced 
goods  such  as  wearing  apparel  beyond  certain 
prices  will  probably  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  standardized  articles,  at  fixed  prices,  such 
as  clothes  and  shoes,  similar  to  those  now  in 
vogue  in  England.  Patriotism  in  many  cases, 
love  of  ostentation  in  others,  will  naturally 
keep  up  the  trade  in  the  more  expensive 
articles,  but  for  those  not  overburdened  with 
wealth  standardization  of  goods  and  prices 
would  appear  to  be  the  one  solution.  Be- 
fore Great  Britain  took  hold  of  the  situation 
profiteering  was  running  rampant  and  prices 
soared  to  prohibitive  heights  for  the  middle 
classes,  who  felt  war's  grim  effects  the  most. 
These  objectionable  features  have  now  been 
almost  eliminated,  and  doubtless  similar  meth- 
ods will  be  adopted  here  with  good  results. 


The  times  do  not  appear  to  be  very  pro- 
pitious for  kings  of  the  dethroned  variety. 
For  instance,  the  lot  of  Constantine,  late  of 
Greece,  and  that  of  Manuel,  late  of  Portugal, 
are  reported  as  being  far  from  happy. 
"Tino,"  living  in  a  Swiss  villa,  eking  out  an 
existence  by-  receiving  mysterious  emissaries 
plotting  a  pro-German  peace,  is  matched  by 
former  King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  bravely  at- 
tempting to  make  ends  meet  on  his  estate  near 
London  by  cultivating  vegetables  and  raising 
poultry  and  rabbits.  The  contrast,  however, 
between  the  one  who  is  doing  his  "bit"  and 
the  other  who  would  fain  plot  against  the 
security  and  freedom  of  the  human  race,  is 
striking. 
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fleet,  and  of  course  there  is  a  fine  scene  of 
domestic  reconciliation.  But  personally  we 
think  that  Lady  Cranston  should  have  been 
shot. 

The     Zeppelin's     Passenger.      By     E.     Phillips 
Oppenheim.      Boston;  Little,   Erown  &   Co. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Zeppelin's  Passenger. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  tells  a  delightful  story,  but 
he  is  a  little  weak  in  his  probabilities.  His 
chief  character  is  a  German  spy  who  is  landed 
in  England  from  a  Zeppelin  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  plans  of  mine  fields  which 
Sir  Henry  Cranston  has  been  laying  around 
the  English  coast.  He  secures  the  entry  to 
Sir  Henry's  house  by  bringing  letters  from 
Lady  Cranston's  brother,  who  is  a  prisoner  in 
Germany,  and  on  the  strength  of  such  an  in- 
troduction Lady  Cranston  receives  him  and 
protects  him,  although  she  knows  him  to  be  a 
German  spy.  And  by  way  of  feminine  in- 
consistency we  find  Lady  Cranston  quarreling 
fiercely  with  her  husband  for  being  a  slacker, 
as  he  has  been  ordered  by  the  admiralty  to 
conceal  his  mine-laying  activities  under  the 
guise  of  an  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  sea 
fishing.  But  when  Lady  Cranston  falls  in 
love  with  the  spy  and  proposes  to  elope  with 
him  as  a  sort  of  protest  against  her  husband's 
supposed  lack  of  patriotism  we  feel  that  we 
are  indeed  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  feminine 
psychology. 

None  the  less  the  story  is  a  clever  one.  Sir 
Henry  identifies  the  spy  in  a  moment  and 
prepares  false  plans,  which  are  stolen  and 
which   lead  to  the  destruction   of  a   German 


Religions  Past  and  Present. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  treat  all  other  religions 
as  rivals  of  Christianity  and  to  adopt  meth- 
ods of  disparagement  in  their  description. 
Today  we  lay  our  emphasis  upon  similarities 
rather  than  upon  differences,  and  we  are  more 
disposed  to  admire  than  to  condemn. 

This  tendency  is  well  displayed  in  the  fine 
volume  that  has  appeared  under  the  competent 
editorship  of  Dr.  James  A.  Montgomery.  It 
contains  fourteen  chapters,  each  one  devoted 
to  one  of  the  great  world  faiths,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  all  of  them  handled  from  the 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  point  of  view. 
Among  the  more  notable  sections  of  a  volume 
of  which  all  is  good  may  be  mentioned  "The 
Egyptian  Religion,"  by  W.  Max  Muller;  "The 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  by  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. ;  "The  Religion  of 
the  Veda,"  "Buddhism,"  and  "Brabminism 
and  Hinduism,"  by  Franklin  Edgerton,  Ph. 
D. ;  "The  Religion  of  Greece,"  by  Walter 
Woodburn  Hyde.  Ph.  D.,  and  "Early  Chris- 
tianity," by  William  Romaine  Newbold,  Ph. 
D.  It  is  evident  that  the  contributors  to  this 
fine  work  have  been  left  entirely  undirected 
in  the  handling  of  their  respective  topics,  nor 
is  there  anywhere  the  slightest  indication  of 
bias,  nor — it  need  hardly  be  said — of  the  least 
deviation   from   an   impartial   scholarship. 

Religions  of  the  Past  and  Present.  Edited 
by  James  A.  Montgomery,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D.  Phila- 
delphia:   J.    E.    Lippincott    Company. 


The  Island  Mystery. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  have  had  a  book 
from  Mr.  Birmingham,  but  "The  Island  Mys- 
tery" is  worth  waiting  for.  Of  course  it  is 
about  the  war.  Nearly  all  books  now  are 
about  the  war,  but  there  are  very  few  writers 
who  can  combine  that  grim  topic  with  ex- 
travaganza. 

First  of  all  we  have  Konrad  Karl,  who  is 
King  of  Megalia,  somewhere  in  the  Greek- 
seas,  and  therefore  of  the  island  of  Salissa, 
which  is  a  part  of  that  interesting  kingdom. 
Secondly  we  have  Mr.  Donovan,  an  Ameri- 
can millionaire,  and  his  pretty  daughter  Daisy, 
who  proposes  to  buy  the  island  of  Salissa 
from   its  impecunious  monarch  in   order   that 
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she  may  be  a  queen.  Thirdly  we  have  an  in- 
termediary in  the  person  of  an  Irish  poli- 
tician with  a  taste   for  intrigue. 

Daisy  buys  her  island  and  then  things  begin 
to  happen.  Certain  mysterious  European 
powers  object  to  the  transfer  of  the  island 
and  there  is  a  suggestion  of  big  events  pend- 
ing. Daisy  explores  one  of  her  island  caves 
and  finds  it  stocked  with  enormous  tanks, 
and  one  day  a  ship  arrives  and  fills  the  tanks 
with  gasoline.  Then  comes  the  storm.  The 
war  begins.  A  German  submarine  appears, 
but  is  disappointed  of  its  supplies,  as  Daisy 
has  run  off  all  the  gasoline.  But  here  we 
must  leave  the  story  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers,  who  will  find  all  the  romance  and  all 
the  incident  that  they  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  Mr.   Birmingham's  writings. 

The  Island  Mystery.  By  G.  A.  Birmingham. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 


The  Social  Gospel. 

Nearly  all  attempts  at  a  restatement  of 
Christianity  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  day  are  ex- 
pressions of  individual  interpretation  and 
therefore  likely  to  provoke  the  antagonisms 
of  those  who  have  reached  different  con- 
clusions. Moreover,  there  is  usually  an  un- 
derlying fallacy  which  regards  Christianity  as 
something  to  be  modified  and  adjusted  to  so- 
ciological change,  whereas  it  is  sociological 
change  that  must  be  adapted  to  Christianity. 
With  this  fallacy  goes  a  disposition  to  excise 
from  biblical  authority  whatever  is  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  intellectual  conclusions  of 
the  moment.  For  example,  there  is  no  more 
justification  for  repudiating  a  belief  in  de- 
moniacal possession  than  a  belief  in  the  Cruci- 
fixion. We  may  reject  either  or  both,  but  we 
have  no  right  to  label  our  rejections  as  a  re- 
statement of  Christianity.  We  are  stating 
our  own  opinions,  and  perhaps  these  do  not 
much  matter. 

But  there  is  one  eminent  truth  that  Dr. 
Rauschenbusch  sees  clearly  and  expresses 
well.  Christianity  was  obviously  intended,  not 
to  send  men  to  heaven,  but  to  send  heaven  to 
men.  It  was  intended  to  make  of  the  world 
a  tolerable  place  of  habitation.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  very  little  is  said  by  Christ  about  a 
heaven  that  is  to  follow  death,  but  a  great  deal 
is  said  about  a  possible  heaven  that  shall  pre- 
cede death — a  heaven  upon  earth.  Ecclesiasti- 
cism,  for  transparent  purposes  of  its  own,  has 
reversed  the  methods  of  Christ.  It  has  bid- 
den its  adherents  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
world  and  to  concentrate  their  minds  upon 
what  shall  follow  the  world.  It  is  the  pres- 
ent reversion  to  the  intentions  of  Christ  that 
constitutes  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of 
modern  theology.  It  would  be  easy  to  find 
many  points  open  to  criticism  in  Dr.  Rauschen- 
busch's  work,  and  indeed  in  any  work  of  the 
kind.  But  at  least  he  sees  clearly  that  the 
religious  gospel  is  also  a  social  gospel  and  that 
it  must  be  translatable  into  terms  of  human 
happiness.  Moreover,  he  gives  us  a  broad 
scheme  of  how  this  is  to  be  done,  and  with- 
out either  an  invasion  of  the  field  of  politics 
or  a  loss  of  that  personal  spirituality  which  is 
indispensable. 

A  Theology  for  the  Social  Gospel.  By  Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    §1.50. 

Sea  Power. 

Admiral  Mahan  was  a  voluminous  writer 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  select  from  his 
works  just  those  portions  that  have  most  vital 
bearing  upon  the  existing  situation  and  upon 
the  problems  now  presented  to  the  naval 
strategist.  But  this  has  now  been  done  for  us 
in  a  very  satisfactory  way  by  Allan  Westcott, 
instructor  of  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy. The  significance  of  Admiral  Mahan's 
writings,  says  the  editor  in  his  preface,  rests 
primarily  on  the  consistent  pursuit  and  bril- 
liant accomplishment  of  two  fundamental 
aims:  first,  that  of  throwing  a  new  light  on 
the  history  of  nations  by  demonstrating  the 
constant  and  often  dominating  influence  of 
sea  power,  and  second,  that  of  deducing  and 
illustrating  from  naval  history  the  principles 
of  naval  warfare.  To  these  fundamental  pur- 
poses may  be  added  a  third:  that  of  applying 
to  naval,  national,  and  international  problems 
of  the  present  and  future  the  lessons  drawn 
from  the  past.  The  main  divisions  of  the 
present  volume  correspond  to  these  three  pur- 
poses. 

Mahan  On  Naval  Warfare.  Edited  by  Allan 
Westcott.     Boston:    Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 


Physic. 
The  authors,  George  and  Alice  Hayden, 
recommend  us  to  eat  cellulose  and  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs,  which  seems  hard  upon 
the  dogs.  This  little  book  can  be  read  in 
less  than  an  hour,  but  unless  we  are  much 
mistaken  it  is  likely  to  add  very  many  hours 
to  life.  It  is  one  of  the  sanest  things  on  diet 
that  has   come   our  way. 

Throw  Physic  to  the  Dogs.  By  George  and 
Alice  Hayden.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $1. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Relatives  of  our  soldiers  in  France,  who  are 
worried  over  what  may  hapepn  to  their  boys 
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should  they  become  wounded,  will  do  well  to 
read  the  new  book  entitled  "The  Doctor's 
Part,"  by  Colonel  James  R.  Church  of  the 
United  States  army,  which  is  announced  for 
immediate  publication  by  the  Appletons. 
The  book  gives  a  detailed  and  extremely  re- 
assuring picture  of  every  step  which  is  taken 
in  the  care  of  a  wounded  man. 

Professor  Charles  J.  Galpin,  author  of 
"Rural  Life,"  recently  published  by  the  Cen 
tury  Company,  has  just  returned  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  from  a  period  of  mili- 
tary training  at  Camp  Douglas,  Wisconsin,  as 
a  private  in  the  Eighth  Infantry  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Guards.  He  evidently  believes 
in  muscular  as  an  antidote  for  highbrow 
democracy. 

In  one  of  the  recent  religious  papers  ap- 
peared a  letter  from  a  private  soldier  in 
which  he  described  the  quarters  occupied  by 
him  and  his  "mess."  "Last  night,"  he  said, 
"I  spent  some  hours  decorating  the  walls" 
and  after  speaking  of  some  panel  pictures  he 
proceeded :  "In  the  centre  hangs  my  pistol, 
sort  of  handy  like,  and  my  gas  masks,  of 
course,  are  within  hand  grasp.  I  also  put  up 
some  maps  of  the  front  clipped  from  the 
Literary  Digest.  It's  quite  a  classy  place,  I 
tell  you." 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  to  study  our  own 
modes  of  thinking  and  behaving,  with  a  view 
to  exerting  a  maximum  of  favorable  psychic 
influence  on  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
into  contact,  says  H.  Addington  Bruce  in  his 
new  book,  "Nerve  Control  and  How  to  Gain 
It."  The  more  unselfish  and  good-natured  we 
become,  the  better  disposed  others  will  be 
toward  us.  The  fundamental  principle,  "Like 
begets  like,"  holds  good  in  the  mental  as  in 
the  physical  realm. 

"Can  Grande's  Castle"  is  the  title  of  Amy 
Lowell's  new  book,  published  September  24th. 
The  volume  contains  four  strange  and  moving 
poems  in  which  history  suddenly  becomes 
again  immediate  reality.  Miss  Lowell's  ex- 
traordinary vividness  of  presentation  is  well 
known,  and  nowhere  has  this  been  more  in 
evidence  than  in  this  new  collection.  The 
themes  and  settings  range  from  Bourbon  Italy 
to  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  from  the  Tri- 
umph of  Titus  to  the  Austrian  air  raids  on 
Venice  in  the  present  war;  England,  Byzan- 
tium, Japan,  seen  with  a  poet's  vision,  as 
backgrounds  for  the  terrible  drama  of  human 
life   and   passion. 

W.  Brooks  Drayton  Henderson,  formerly 
associated  with  the  Macmillan  Company  in 
an  editorial  capacity,  and  now  in  the  Royal 
Field  Artillery  at  the  Cadet  School,  Exeter, 
England,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled 
"Swinburne  and  Landor,"  published  Septem- 
ber   17th. 

News   that   a   potential    German    naval   base  ' 
has    been    seized    by    the    alien    property    cus-  | 
todian   in  the  Virgin   Islands   draws   attention  I 
to   the  immense  military  value  of  this  group.  I 
One   of  the   reasons   for  the   purchase   of  the  | 
former    Danish    West    Indies    by    the    United  | 
States  was  the  fact  that  they  dominated  the 
approach  of  the  Panama  Canal.     In  De  Booy 
and    Faris'    new    book,    "The    Virgin    Islands"  | 
(J.    B.     Lippincott    Company),     the    site    and 
buildings    of    this     German    naval    plant    are 
illustrated    among   the   numerous   photographs 
in  the  book.     The  public  will  find  much  other 
information    in    its    pages    bearing    upon    this 
question. 

*♦» 

Italy  is  making  arrangements  to  use  the 
aeroplane  for  the  transportation  of  wounded 
soldiers.  It  is  expected  that  the  powerful 
Caproni  plane  can  carry  from  ten  to  twelve 
stretchers,  and  that  a  machine  can  make  two 
trips  a  day  between  the  Piave  front  and  the 
city  of  Milan.  Ten  of  these  aeroplanes  could 
thus  transport  from  200  to  240  wounded  a 
day. 
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Fortune. 
Some  old  properties  make  their  reappear- 
ance in  this  story  by  Albert  Fayson  Terhune. 
Eric  Brant,  a  young  reporter,  meets  Eva 
Gourlay,  the  enormously  wealthy  daughter  of 
an  enormously  wealthy  family.  The  young 
people  fall  in  love  with  each  other,  and  when 
Brant  takes  his  courage  in  both  hands  and 
informs  Eva's  brother  of  the  situation  he  is 
promptly  ejected  from  the  magnate's  presence 
with  insult  and  contumely.  Eva  also  is  made 
to  feel  the  hand  of  discipline,  and  as  the 
situation  is  an  intolerable  one  the  young 
people  decide  to  get  married  and  to  face  the 
future  as  best  they  can  while  waiting  until 
Eva  receives  her  fortune  under  her  father's 
will.  The  story  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
difficulties  of  living  on  $35  a  week  when  one 
has  a  wife  who  is  devotion  personified  but 
who  does  not  know  that  motley  has  any 
value.  Of  course  it  all  comes  right  in  the 
end,  and  incidentally  we  learn  a  good  deal 
about  the  inside  workings  of  a  daily  news- 
paper   office. 

Fortune.       By    Albert    Pavson    Terhune.      New 
York:    Doublcday,    Page  &   Co.;   $1.40. 


Furniture. 
Even  in  times  of  war  there  are  some  of  us 
who  are  able  to  avoid  the  "dollar  down,  dollar 
a  week"  way  of  buying  furniture,  and  even  to 
give  expression  to  our  individual  tastes  in  the 
matter  of  style  and  type.  In  this  small  and 
compact  volume  Mr.  Dyer  shows  us  how  we 
may  choose  intelligently  and  not  only  identify 
the  various  periods,  but  effect  such  combina- 
tions as  shall  be  congruous  and  tasteful.  His 
many  illustrations   are  exceptionally  good. 

Handbook  of  Furniture  Styles,     By  Walter  A. 
Dyer.     New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
The  H.  M.  Caldwell  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  bijou  edition  of  "The  Beauties  of  Na- 
ture," by  Sir  John  Lubbock.  It  is  tastefully 
bound  in  red  leather  and  makes  an  attractive 
gift   book. 

"Camouflage  Cookery,"  written  and  com- 
piled by  Helen  Watkeys  (Duffield  &  Co. ;  $1), 
is  a  cook  book  devoted  to  substitute  or  mock 
dishes  of  economical  preparation  and  of  at- 
tractive form. 

"Casting  Out  Fear,"  by  Flora  Bigelow  Guest 
(John  Lane  Company),  contains  twenty-three 
little  essays  directed  against  the  various  va- 
rieties of  fear  that  plague  us  and  based  on 
the  very  true  theory  that  fear  is  the  supreme 
enemy  of  the  human  race. 

Those  who  have  learned  to  look  for  the 
name  of  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt  among  the 
magazine  short-story  writers  will  like  to  know 
that  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  have  published 
a  volume  of  seven  of  these  stories  under  the 
title  of  "John  O'May."  They  have  an  excep- 
tional art. 

"The  Cloud,"  by  Sartell  Prentice,  is  a 
stirring  presentation  of  the  main  war  issues  so 
far  as  basic  principles  are  concerned.  It  is 
written  with  unusual  force  and  grace  and  it 
contains  also  a  plea  for  a  just  recognition 
of  Great  Britain's  share  in  the  burden  and 
of  her  continuous  efforts  for  human  freedom. 
It  is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"Thy  Son  Liveth"  has  just  been  published 
by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  (75  cents).  It  pro- 
fess to  be  "messages  from  a  soldier  to  his 
mother,"  but  the  messages  are  supposed  to 
have  been  sent  after  the  boy  had  been  killed. 
They  are  published  in  such  sincerity  that  any 
comment  would  seem  inopportune.  The  little 
volume  must  be  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  Century  Company  has  published 
"Every-day  Heroes,"  a  collection  of  stories  of 
valiant  deeds  retold  from  St.  Nicholas  Maga- 
zine. The  stories  are  by  such  writers  as 
Jacob  A.  Riis  and  Booker  T.  Washington, 
and  they  include  many  varieties  of  heroism 
and  of  the  most  stimulating  kind.  There  are 
eight   illustrations   and  the   price   is   75    cents. 

A  well-written  story  for  boys  and  girls  is 
"Five  in  a  Ford,"  by  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith, 
just  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  ($1.35). 
Readers  of  "Five  in  a  Ford"  will  meet  again 
some  of  the  jolly  boys  and  girls  who  have 
appeared  in  "Four  On  a  Farm,"  "Two  in  a 
Bungalow,"  and  "Three  in  a  Camp,"  the  pre- 
vious volumes  in  this  same  series,  who  spend 
their  summers  in  the  beautiful  Deerfield 
Valley. 

Those  who  remember  "Twenty  Minutes  of 
Reality,"  by  Margaret  Prescott  Montague,  that 
first  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
then  in  small  volume  form  should  welcome 
"The  Great  Expectancy,"  by  the  same  writer. 
This,  too,  was  an  Atlantic  Monthly  essay,  and 
it  is  good  to  have  it  now  as  a  little  book. 
Its  text  may  be  said  to  be  the  feeling  of  ex- 
pectation which  the  author  herself  experienced 
before  the  war  and  that  perhaps  was  more  fre- 
quent than  is  usually  supposed.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  Price,  35  cents 
net, 


New  Books  Received. 
Wild  Apples.     By  the  author  of  "The  Straight 
Road."      New   York:    George  H.    Doran   Company; 
$1.50. 


Five    in    a    Fobd.      By    Mary    P.    Wells    Smith. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
For  children. 

That      Which      Hath      Wincs.       By      Richard 
Dehan.      New  York:   G.    P.    Putnam's  Sons;   $1.60. 
A  war  novel. 

The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "Me."  By  Edward 
H.  Sotlicrn.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $2. 

A  book  of   remembrances. 

Thomas  Jefferson.      By   David    Saville  Muzzey, 
Ph.  D.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 
Issued  in  Figures   from  American  History. 

Jefferson     Davis.       By    Armistead     C.     Gordon. 
New  York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;   $1.50. 
Issued  in   Figures  from  American  History. 

The  Book  of  Bravery.      By  Henry  W.   Lanier. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's   Sons;   $2. 
The  heroic  deeds  of  the  men  of  every  age. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris. By  Julia  Collier  Harris.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company;  $3.50. 

Biography. 

General  Foch  at  the  Marne.      By  Charles  Le 
Goffie.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.75. 
Translated    from   the    French. 

Betty    Marchand.      By   Beatrice  Barmby.      New 
York:   George  H.    Doran  Company;   $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Scoot  Drake  in  War  Time.     By  Isabel  Horni- 
brook.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
For  boys  and  girls. 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age.  By  Henry  Fair- 
field Osborn.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;    $3.50. 

Their  environment,  life,  and  art.  New  and 
popular    edition. 

Indian  Heroes  and  Great  Chieftains.  By 
Charles  A.  Eastman.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;    $1.25. 

For   boys. 

Elsie  Marley,   Honey.     By  Joslyn  Gray.     New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Present-Day    Warfare.       By    Jacques    Rouvier. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.35. 
A  description  of  war  life. 

The    Big    Game.      By    Lawrence    Perry.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.35. 
A    baseball    story- 

The  Valley  of  Democracy.  By  Meredith 
Nicholson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$2. 

The  people  and  activities  of  the  Middle  West. 

War    Ration    Cookery.      By    C.    S.    Peel.      New 

York:   John    Lane   Company. 

New  edition,   revised. 

Camouflage      Cookery.       By      Helen      Watkeys 
Moore.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.;  $1. 
A    cook    book. 

The  Applewoman  of  the  Klickitat.  By  Anna 
Van  Rensselaer  Morris.  New  York:  Duffield  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

A  practical   novel. 

Sonnica.  By  Vincent  Blasco  Ibaiiez.  New 
York:    Duffield    &    Co.;    $1.35. 

A  novel.      Translated   from  the   Spanish. 

_  The  Eve  of  Election.     By  John  B.  Howe.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
Facts  and  hints   for  voters. 

The    War    and    the    Future.      By    John    Mase- 
field.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
Two  lectures. 

The  Pathetic  Snobs.     By  Dolf  Wyllarde.     New 
York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

What  Is  Love?  By  Isaac  Newton  Stevens. 
New   York:    Duffield   &  Co.;    $1.35. 

Leaves  from  the  life  story  of  a  young  American. 


A  Judas  Peace. 

This  war  can  never  end  in  a  just  peace 
until  the  German  shall  be  forced  to  pay  for 
everything  which  can  be  paid  for.  He  has 
sunk  fourteen  million  tons  of  the  world's 
shipping,  and  he  exults  in  this  enormous 
crime;  but  justice  will  not  be  placated  until 
he  has  paid  back  ton  for  ton.  He  has 
ravaged  thousands  of  square  miles  of  French 
and  Belgian,  Polish  and  Serbian  territory ; 
he  has  laid  Armenia  waste,  he  has  damaged 
Italy.  So  far  as  material  devastation  and 
losses  can  be  paid  for  and  restored,  he  shall 
pay  for  them.  The  great  spiritual  calamities 
which  he  has  brought  upon  the  world,  the 
doctrines  of  inhumanity  and  mendacity  which 
he  has  shed  over  it  like  a  poisonous  gas,  the 
innumerable  bereavements,  the  blighting  and 
shattering  of  millions  of  families,  the  heart- 
aches and  sufferings  of  the  myriads  who  sur- 
vive to  lead  crippled  lives,  these  concerns  of 
the  spirit  can  not  be  compensated  in  money. 
These  things  we  leave  to  the  vengeance  of 
God. 

As  I  write  this  the  German  army  has 
already  been  driven  back,  and  unless  some 
incredible  disaster  to  the  Allies  should  su- 
pervene, the  Teutons  are  inevitably  beaten 
in  the  field.  That  the  German  despots  un- 
derstand this  is  proved  by  their  frantic  ef- 
forts to  secure  peace  by  chicane.  Only  by 
listening  to  their  guile,  and  by  being  duped 
into  accepting  a  part  today,  when  they  could 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESLDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Labal  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


have  the  whole  tomorrow,  could  the  Allies 
lose    the   certain   victory   which    awaits   them. 

We  must  not  slacken  our  preparation;  we 
must  push  on  with  larger  and  larger  forces, 
and  never  allow  the  wily  Huns  to  imagine 
that  we  are  war-weary  or  downhearted  or 
willing  to  compromise.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1864,  also,  there  were  doubters: 
cowards,  and  friends  of  the  enemy  who  still 
beset  President  Lincoln  with  declarations  that 
the  Civil  War  was  a  failure  and  that  he  must 
make  peace.  But  he  knew  better.  He  saw 
the  end  was  near,  and  he  hastened  to  attain 
it.  No  man  hated  war  more  than  he  did, 
no  man's  heart  bore  a  heavier  burden  of  grief 
than  his  did ;  but  he  would  not  betray  his 
country  and  the  world  in  order  to  silence 
the  clamors  of  sentimentalists  or  of  the 
shallow-brained. 

Of  all  great  national  rulers  none  has  sur- 
passed Lincoln  in  a  sense  of  justice.  The 
words  which  he  spoke  to  our  fathers  in  their 
crisis  were  so  just  that  they  apply  equally  to 
us  in  our  crisis,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no 
similar  ordeal  in  which  they  will  not  be  most 
pertinent.  Therefore  I  quote  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal passage:  "Fondly  do  we  hope,  fer- 
vently do  we  pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.     Yet,  if  God 


wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
piled  by  the  bondman's  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and 
until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash 
shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago, 
so  still  it  must  be  said,  'The  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.'  " 
In  conclusion,  let  me  commend  the  serious 
reading  of  this  passage  to  those  who  have 
been  appealing  to  Lincoln's  phrase:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,"  in 
their  endeavor  to  incline  the  heart  of  the 
American  nation  to  a  peace  framed  iu  the  in- 
terests of  the  Hun,  and  those  who  are  urging 
us  to  make  the  way  of  the  German  trans- 
gressors easy.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  and  the  civilized  world  can  be 
duped  to"  their  destruction. — Willia/n  Roscoe 
Thayer  in  the  North  American  Review. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


On  to  Berlin  for 
U.  S.  Marines 

That's  the  war  cry  of  these  fighting 
Americans,  called  Teuful  Bunden  (devil 
dogs)  by  the  Germans,  of  whom  George 
Owen  Hastings  writes  entertainingly. 


FRANCE'S  NEW 
JOAN  OF  ARC 

This  is  the  life  story  of  Claire  Ferchaud, 
heroine  who  has  astonished  her  people 
with  the  accuracy  of  her  prophecies,  as 
written  by  Estelle  Darney  for 
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"THE  LITTLE  TEACHER." 

This  is  the  children's  age;  hence  "The 
Little  Teacher.""  Not  that  the  children  play 
the  leading  part  in  Harry  James  Smith's 
naive  comedy  drama;  naive,  I  should  add, 
because  its  appeal  is  based  on  a  certain  guile- 
lessness  and  uncritical  simplicity  in  the  hearts 
of  even  habitual  theatre-goers.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  play  understands  this  thoroughly. 
Whether  he  shares  their  naivete  one  can  not 
tell.  Such  things  are  possible,  even  with 
those  shrewd  purveyors  of  drama  as  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  this  valuable  naivete 
and  cater  to  it. 

The  teacher  in  Mr.  Smith's  play  is  of  the 
angelic  type ;  a  creature  a  little  too  bright 
and  good  for  a  plain,  joke-loving  American's 
daily  food.  But  she  "gets  over"  somehow; 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  national  sentimentality. 
As  to  the  teaching  side  of  "teacher,"  there 
really  are  teachers  like  that:  real,  genuine 
lovers  of  children  whose  instinctive  daily  up- 
springing  of  gentleness,  and  kindness,  and 
even  lovingness  survives  the  daily  fret,  the 
nerve  wear  and  tear,  of  the  teaching  life. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure 
seeing  one  of  these  born-mother  teachers  ca- 
ressingly place  her  hand  on  the  tousled  head 
of  a  graceless,  imperfectly  washed  little 
wopsie  and  say,  in  tones  full  of  tenderest 
conviction,  "Giovanni" — or  Guido,  or  Tonio 
— "is  such  a  dear  boy."  And  the  little  gamin 
wriggled  and  self-consciously  curled  up  his 
raggedly  shod  feet,  looking  about  as  dear  as 
those  tough  little  wharf  rats  one  occasionally 
sees  on  the  water-front  looking  assiduously 
about  for  something  to  steal.  But  as  he  rolled 
his  glistening  Italian  eyes  up  to  his  teacher's 
face  one  saw,  in  their  look  of  dog-like  devo- 
tion, that  she  had  reached  the  fount  and 
source  of  his  tough  little  affections.  She  be- 
lieved in  him,  admired  something  in  him, 
felt  affection  for  him.  And  he  repaid  in 
kind. 

That  is  the  kind  of  teacher  that  Mr.  Smith 
is  trying  to  portray  in  his  play,  only  the  one 
I  admired  was  a  normal  human  being,  capable 
of  making  a  joke,  while  Miss  Emily  West  in 
the  play  is  a  plaster  saint  To  be  sure  the 
author  tries  to  make  her  girl-like,  but  he 
doesn't  succeed,  and  anyway  Maude  Fealy 
isn't  the  kind  to  back  him  up.  She  is  suited 
to  the  role  of  the  plaster  saint, 

It  is  curious  about  Maude  Fealy.  She  has 
had  quite  a  varied  experience.  Some  New 
York  manager  ran  her  as  Juliet  once.  And 
later  they  put  her  in  the  role  of  "The  Easiest 
Way"  heroine  when  Frances  Starr  was 
through  with  the  piece,  and  it  began  to  play 
second  fiddle  on  the  road.  She  has  a  num- 
ber of  qualifications :  a  slender  figure,  a  girl- 
ish appearance,  a  sweet  voice,  and  a  mastery 
of  the  frame-work  of  a  player's  art.  But 
somehow  she  does  not  get  under  the  skin  of  a 
role.  Now  Clyde  Fillmore,  the  six-footer  that 
plays  the  role  of  the  husky  "Pug,"  does.  But 
there  always  seems  to  be  a  careful  con- 
scientiousness about  Maude  Fealy's  acting 
that  makes  it  stick  perpetually  in  the  mind 
that  she  is  Maude  Fealy,  mistress  of  herself, 
graceful,  assured,  doing  the  right  thing  with 
her  eyes,  her  features,  her  voice,  her  attitudes, 
but  always,  or  nearly  always,  remaining 
Maude  Fealy. 

It  just  comes  to  me  as  I  write  that  even 
the  sledgehammer  females  from  Goshen  Hol- 
low who  come  to  the  school  for  the  purpose 
of  snubbing  the  teacher  and  making  her 
tremble  in  her  tracks,  even  they,  or  one  of 
them  anyway — the  hard-as-nails  leader  in 
black — did  succeed  in  getting  under  the  skin 
of  the  character.  So  did  Adella  Barker  as 
Mrs.  Gresham — quite  a  striking  creation  in  its 
waj* — while  a  number  of  other  characters  were 
called  upon  to  impersonate  such  bumptious 
and,  even  dramatically,  improbable  characters 
that  they  couldn't  take  you  in  unless  you  were 
of  that  accommodatingness  of  disposition  that 
you  swallowed  stereotyped  improbabilities 
with  appetite. 

Of  such  is  the  character  of  Miss  West's 
landlady,  a  female  curmudgeon  who  suddenly 
.nelts  into  tears  and  sacred  confidences  over 
past  sorrows.  "Teacher"  is  supposed  to  hu- 
manize her.  True,  such  things  are  done,  but 
not  wi  h   such   startling  suddenness. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  such  shamelessly  open 

appeals    to    American    sentimentality-    as    are 

made-    repeatedly    in    the    play,    in    spite    of 

1   old   rural    steoretoypes   being  revived, 

.  certain  lack  of  backbone  to  the  plot, 


"The  Little  Teacher"  conveys  a  certain  effect 
of  freshness  of  feeling  and  entertains  success- 
fully. There  is,  of  course,  a  number  of  chil- 
dren on  the  stage,  and  the  two  youngest  are 
carefully  trained  and  possess  those  prettily 
penetrating  voices  we  often  notice  in  child- 
hood. But  having  many  children  on  the  stage 
taxes  the  judgment  and  good  taste  of  their 
trainers,  who  allow  them  to  yell  too  much 
and  afflict  our  ears  by  the  piercing  shrillness 
of  their  raised  voices.  A  fault  that  could 
easily  be  eliminated  without  causing  us  to  lose 
what  the  children  say.  They  always,  I  have 
remarked,  select  for  stage  work  children  who 
have  clear,  fresh,  strong,  penetrating  voices, 
and  what  those  voices  say  can  be  much  bet- 
ter understood  when   the   children   don't  yell. 

The  general  story  of  the  piece  is  this : 
Angel  Teacher,  discovering  the  terror  of  the 
little  Greshams  about  going  home,  and  know- 
ing that  their  parents  beat  them,  takes  them 
home  to  her  boarding-place,  incurring- thereby 
the  condemnation  and  displeasure  of  her  land- 
lady and  bringing  a  hornet's  nest  about  her 
ears  in  the  shape  of  a  committee  of  disap- 
proving citizens.  "Teacher"  noting  the  un- 
parental  attitude  of  the  apparent  parents,  be- 
comes suspicious,  and  as  a  result  the  real 
mother  of  the  kidnaped  ones  is  subsequently 
unearthed,  a  lady,  of  course,  of  wealth,  who 
is  to  be  "Teacher's"  Frovidence. 

"Teacher"  also  has  a  beau;  a  smiling,  un- 
couth rough  diamond  of  a  lumberjack. 
"Teacher,"  by  the  way,  regards  him  mater- 
nally as  a  big  pupil  until  the  time  for  the 
stage  embrace  has  come. 

When  the  real  mother  of  the  youthful  causes 
of  dispute  arrives  many  of  the  audience  have 
a  beautiful  case  of  the  weeps,  as  attested  by 
stray  sniffs  and  handkerchief  bugle  notes. 
The  theatre  was  well  filled.  Maude  Fealy  can 
draw  a  two-dollar  house — Maude  Fealy  in 
conjunction  with  a  Harry  James  Smith  play 
— even  in  war-times.  And  Geary  Street  and 
around  the  corner  was  lined  with  automo- 
biles. 

And  do  not  be  alarmed  about  too  much  of 
a  school  atmosphere.  The  last  place  in  which 
to  look  for  schoolteachingness  is  in  a  stage 
school.  All  of  "Teacher's"  admirers  arrive  at 
the  school,  the  Gresham  drama  is  duly  played 
out  there  before  a  committee  of  citizens,  and 
the  most  severe  thing  "Teacher"  does  to  her 
youthful  flock  is  to  keep  them  after  school; 
which  they  find  highly  entertaining,  especially 
when  "Teacher"  kisses  them. 

THE  ORPHEUM. 


This  week  they  have,  except  for  one  left- 
over— "The  Magazine  Girl,"  which  the  man- 
agement thoughtfully  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
programme — an  entirely  new  bill. 

Albert  Vertchamp,  the  violin  virtuoso, 
plays  brilliantly,  assisted  by  a  talented  pianist 
who  is  a  mere  slip  of  a  girl;  a  sedate  little 
thing,  and  so  soothingly  reposeful  in  her 
artist's  gravity  after  we  had  been  obliged  to 
remark  the  silly,  meaningless,  and  disturb- 
ingly frequent  smiles  of  her  piano  prede- 
cessor. He,  poor  youth,  was  conscientiously 
adhering  to  custom,  but  it  is  such  an  idiotic 
one  that  it  is  time  a  few  of  the  confirmed 
vaudeville  pianists — to  which  ranks  Joyce  Al- 
berte  assuredly  does  not  belong — made  a 
stand. 

Mr.  Vertchamp,  artist  though  he  is,  recog- 
nizes the  tastes  of  vaudeville  patrons,  and 
gives  them  something  familiar,  like  the  "Car- 
men" Fantasie,  in  which  the  pianist  played 
the  airs  and  around  which  the  violinist  wove 
a  shining  silver  mist  of  musical  embroideries. 

Wilbur  Mack's  number  is  a  careless-seem- 
ing study  in  repartee ;  an  airy  trifle  in  which 
a  daring  admirer  lays  himself  open  to  nu- 
merous snubs  from  the  fair  object  of  his  ad- 
miration, but  gets  there  just  the  same.  Both 
Mr.  Mack — who  is  the  author  of  the  sketch — 
and  Florence  Holly  are  experts  in  putting 
snap  and  humor  and  the  essence"  of  flirtish- 
ness  into  their  carefully  casual  tones,  and  the 
act  has  "class."  Besides  the  girl  is  orna- 
mental. 

Julius  Tannen  is  a  clever,  rapid  monologist, 
who  has  good  stuff  and  a  good  manner.  I  am 
always  interested  in  seeing  how  a  monologist 
bridges  over  the  enforced  pauses  while  an 
audience  laughs.  Mr.  Tannen's  pose  is  that 
of  a  man  who  smiles  sympathetically  and  ac- 
commodatingly, but  surprisedly,  as  if  saying 
to  himself  artlessly,  "I  don't  know  what  they 
are  laughing  at." 

An  enormous  hit  was  made  by  "The  Creole 
Fashion  Plate,"  a  youth  who  has  the  happy 
thought  of  making  up  as  a  rather  swarthy, 
black-haired  girl.  With  his  broad  face  and 
rather  broad,  fiat  nose,  the  impersonator  had 
something  of  the  appearance  of  one  of 
those  fairly  good-looking  civilized  south  sea 
islanders.  He  sang  in  a  feminine  voice,  then, 
suddenly  reverting  to  masculinity,  unwigged 
himself.  I  can  not  say  I  admired  his  ballad 
feats,  the  emotionalism  seeming  almost  maud- 
lin in  its  exaggeratedness,  but  the  audience 
rose  to  it  with  cheers  and  whistlings. 

They  also  enjoyed  "Business  Is  Business," 
in  which  Fisher  and  Hawley  played  the  roles 
of    Jewish    partners     in     a    clothing    house. 


founded,  quite  openly,  on  the  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  pair.  It  was  well  done,  a  la  vaude- 
ville, although  there  wasn't  sufficient  grippi- 
ness  to  the  plot. 

Two  pretty  girls,  startlingly  alike,  give  a 
dancing  act,  which  is  varied  by  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  handsome  costumes  worn,  and 
lighted  by  the  youth  and  good  looks  of  the 
dancers. 

A  short  act  in  acrobatics  completes  the 
bill. 


PARADES,  AND  PARADERS. 


War  stirs  up  national  emotions,  and  parades 
offer  a  vent  for  them.  Even  quiet,  domestic 
women  of  conservative  ways  are  acquiring 
a  willingness  to  parade,  for,  besides  wishing 
to  contribute  to  the  numbers  that  make  a  dis- 
play for  patriotic  reasons,  they  have  dis- 
covered that  there  is  something  of  a  thrill 
to  it  Many  who  had  never  done  such  a 
thing  in  their  lives  joined  in  the  Red  Cross 
parade,  and  on  last  Saturday  night  other  re- 
tiring women  citizens  donned  the  graceful 
Liberty  Cap.  shouldered  a  flag,  and  marched 
with  the  ranks  that  testified  their  determina- 
tion to   do   their  duty  by   the   Liberty   Bonds. 

These,  of  course,  are  tremendously,  un- 
usually stirring  times,  and  there  is  a  bond  of 
strong  mutual  feeling  uniting  thousands  of 
people  whose  services  are  dedicated  to  a  com- 
mon cause.  Xo  doubt  there  are  many  people, 
heretofore  of  solitary  ways,  who  have  for  the 
first  time  experienced  the  heart -warming  joy 
of  a  sort  of  comradeship  in  service.  And 
they  have  felt  the  great  wave  of  magnetism 
that  goes  through  the  ranks  of  workers  at 
such  times.  And  these  women  to  whom 
marching  for  a  patriotic  purpose  in  a  parade 
is  a  novelty  have  been  speaking  of  ex- 
periencing that  same  sense  of  a  sustaining 
magnetism  which  spreads  through  the  ranks 
of  the  marchers  and  makes  it  a  sort  of  pleas- 
ure. Parades  have  a  new  interest  these  times. 
I  have  entirely  gone  back  on  a  resolution  I 
once  made  to  give  up  the  going-to-see-the- 
parade  habit.  For  there  are  always  soldiers 
or  sailors  in  a  parade,  and  when  the  khaki- 
clad  or  navy-blue  ranks  pass  by  we  are  look- 
ing on  something  that  is  a  replica  of  what 
thrilled  the  souls  of  the  waiting  multitudes 
that  lined  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris 
when  the  American  soldiers  made  their  debut 
in  a  European  military  parade.  They  were, 
we  remember,  much  puzzled  in  England  by  the 
unmoved  gravity  of  our  troops.  They  them- 
selves were  so  full  of  enthusiasm  that  they 
expected  our  men  to  lose  their  grave  com- 
posure and  make  some  response  to  the  demon- 
strations of  hearty  welcome. 

But  the  soldiers  were  merely  conforming 
to  an  army  tradition  or  convention  which  re- 
quires of  the  military  parader  a  business- 
like seriousness  of  demeanor  when  he  is  on 
parade. 

We  in  America  are  trying,  with  a  new  in- 
terest, to  place  or  recognize  the  American 
type.  We  want  to  look  upon  our  boys  w'ith 
some  comprehension  of  what  they  looked  like 
during  those  first  parades  in  the  two  great 
European  capitals,  of  what  characteristics 
they  wear  in  the  eyes  of  the  British,  the 
French,  and  the  Italians,  with  whose  troops 
they  are  now  taking  their  stand  on  the  battle 
front. 

Have  we  evolved  a  characteristically 
American  type  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  of  people 
of  such  a  composite  nationality  as  ours. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a  number  of  distinct 
types.  For  one,  the  thoroughly  Americanized 
collegiate  of  the  better  grade,  who,  when  he 
goes  to  the  battle  ranks,  whether  on  sea  or 
shore,  shows  in  his  boy's  face  a  reflex  from 
his  boy's  heart  of  a  wonderful,  an  inspiring 
courage,  and  resolve,  and  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose that  reign  there. 

Then  there  is  the  rough  diamond,  the 
strong,  sturdy,  aggressive  lumberj  ack,  or 
cowboy,  or  representative  of  those  far-off 
thousands  that  struggle  with  nature's  forces. 
They  are  the  men  who  are  more  racy  of  our 
native  soil,  their  rough,  slang;-,  profane  ver- 
nacular delighting  the  students  of  types. 
Mixed  in  with  them  the  once  pale-faced 
clerks  lose  significance.  Their  faces  have  the 
sophistication  of  the  city-  type,  which,  in  a 
way,  is  less  interesting  because  of  the  sub- 
mergence  of   the  particular   in  the  general. 

It  has  been  said  of  our  men  that  the  na- 
tional habit  of  abundant  meat-eating — no 
doubt  we  lead  the  world  in  the  amount  of 
meat  we  eat — has  so  moulded  the  national 
chin  that  it  juts  out  aggressively.  A  jutting 
chin  is  thought  to  indicate  pugnacity,  and 
certainly  the  composite  photographs  of  our 
soldiers  recently  developed  by  a  photographer 
interested  in  the  evolution  of  a  national  type 
pictured  the  young  American  officer  as  un- 
mistakably aggressive  in  physiognomy,  in 
spite  of  a  lurking,  twinkling-eyed  good 
humor. 

The  pictures  of  British  officers  similarly- 
blended  produced  a  type  suggestive  of  steadi- 
ness in  duty  and  a  refined,  even  poetic  ideal- 
ism. One  would  like  to  see  photographs  of 
French  officers  similarly  treated. 

As  to  our  men,  we  are  quite  sure  that  they 


make    first-class    fighters,    meat    or    no    meat 
But  let  us  hope  that  their  supply  in  that  line 
will  be  plentiful  as  long  as  the  war  lasts. 
Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


English  papers  announce  the  sale  recently 
of  a  little  British  sailing  vessel,  the  Good  In- 
tent, carrying  sixty-eight  tons  of  cargo,  and 
built  128  years  ago,  for  three  times  its  origi- 
nal cost.  It  was  built  of  oak  timbers  taken 
from  British  men-of-war,  and  is  still  in  excel- 
lent condition. 
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Springs 
Everywhere ! 


—  In  the  back  and  in  the  seat  are 
a  perfect  network  of  oil-tempered 
springs — and  resting  on  top  of  the 
seat  are  three  loose  cushions  con- 
taining scores  of  tiny  steel  springs 
— each  one  hand  tied  and  incased 
separately  in  muslin.  This  process 
of  manufacture  gives  a  remarkably 
soft  and  comfortable  davenport. 
At  double  the  price  no  more 
"  ease  "  could  be  had  than  right 
here  in  this  piece  of  furniture. 

—  Coverings  in  several  shades  of 
blue,  mulberry  and  tapestry. 
Some  plain,  others  striped,  and 
still  others  figured.  You  are  sure 
to  see  the  right  shade. 

— Take  note  of  the  price  — 
then  come  in  and  examine  its 
construction. 


$95.00 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators — furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Judging  by  the  record  reached  in  the  sale 
of  members'  season  tickets,  which  is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Mu- 
sical Association  of  San  Francisco,  the  forth- 
coming season  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  promises  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  that  that  organization  has  yet 
known.  The  season  opens  on  Friday  after- 
noon,   October   25th,    at   the    Curran   Theatre. 

The  sale  of  season  tickets  for  the  public 
opens  at  the  offices  of  the  Musical  Associa- 
tion in  the  Phelan  Building  on  Monday 
morning,  October  6th.  The  sale  of  tickets 
for  single  concerts  will  open  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &   Co.'s   on   October   21st. 

Season  tickets  for  the  twelve  Friday  sym- 
phonies range  from  gallery  seats  at  $6  to  or- 
chestra seats  at  $22 ;  for  the  twelve  Sunday 
symphonies  they  range  from  gallery  seats  at 
$5  to  orchestra  seats  at  $11,  and  for  the  ten 
popular  concerts  they  range  from  gallery 
seats  at  $2.50  to  orchestra  seats  at  $9. 

Conductor  Hertz  announces  many  novelties 
for  the  season  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  in 
securing  scores  occasioned  by  the  war.  The 
first  programme,  which  will  be  offered  on 
Friday  afternoon,  October  25th,  and  repeated 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  27th,  will  pre- 
sent Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony,  Ra- 
baud's  "Procession  Nocturne,"  and  Dukas' 
"L'Apprenti  Sorcier."  The  programme  will 
serve  as  the  introduction  of  Rabaud  to  San 
Francisco,  for  nothing  of  his  has  as  yet  been 
given  locally,   as  far  as  records  show. 

The  programme  for  the  second  pair  of 
symphonies  will  embrace  Sibelius'  First  Sym- 
phony, Henry  Hadley's  symphonic  fantasy, 
and  Goldmark's  "Sakuntala." 


October  5,  191S. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


"Business  Before  Pleasure." 
"Funnier  than  'Potash  and  Perlmutter' " 
was  the  verdict  of  the  New  York  World  on 
"Business  Before  Pleasure,"  which  A.  H. 
Woods  will  present  at  the  Curran  Theatre, 
formerly  the  Cort  Theatre,  Sunday  night,  Oc- 
tober 6th.  Theatre-goers  everywhere  are  by 
this  time  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  "Busi- 
ness Before  Pleasure"  is  the  third,  the  fun- 
niest, and  the  most  successful  of  the  notable 
series  of  comedies  of  which  "Abe"  Potash  and 
"Mawruss"  Perlmutter  are  the  central  char- 
acters. In  continuing  the  episode  in  the 
careers  of  the  famous  partners  in  "Business 
Before  Pleasure"  the  authors  have  trans- 
ferred them  from  the  cloak  and  suit  busi- 
ness to  the  new  and  vastly  more  interesting 
and  exciting  environment  of  the  movie  busi- 
ness. The  play  will  be  presented  by  a  char- 
acteristic A.  H.  Woods  cast,  including  Jules 
Jordan  as  Potash,  Charles  Lipson  as  Perlmut- 
ter, Helen  Gill,  Murray  Phillips,  Richard  Bar- 
row, William  Macauley,  Lizzie  Wilson,  Lottie 
Vernon,  Doris  Kelly,  Olive  Massey,  Rita 
Howlett,  Harry  Hammill,  Harold  Skinner, 
and  others.  

"The  Little  Teacher"  with  Maude  Fealy. 

The  most  appealing  bit  of  comedy-drama 
that  has  been  seen  in  San  Francisco  in  a  long 
time  is  found  in  Cohan  and  Harris*  production 
of  Harry  James  Smith's  four-act  play,  "The 
Little  Teacher,"  which  opened  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre  Monday  night  for  a  two 
weeks'   stay. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  one  of  love,  de- 
votion, and  patriotism,  ;l  story  of  child  life 
that  is  irresistible.  The  comedy  is  a  refined 
embellishment  for  the  human  interest  story. 
It  is  clean  comedy  and  refined  drama  that 
gives  thorough  enj  oyment  and  at  the  same 
time   touches   the   heart   with   noble    thoughts. 

The  ever-popular  Maude  Fealy,  a  favorite 
of  long  standing  with  San  Francisco  au- 
diences, has  the  title-role,  surrounded  by  a 
large  company,  including  Clyde  Fillmore, 
Emily  Frances,  Joseph  J.  Hyland,  Adella 
Barker,  Mary  Foy,  Adrian  H.  Rosley,  Robert 
A.  Wessells,  Louis  Eagan,  John  P.  Mac- 
Sweeney,  M.  J.  Sullivan,  Minnie  Stanley, 
Adelaide  Cummings,  Betty  Peterson,  Jane  Gil- 
roy,    Margaret    and    Frances    Lapsley. 

The  usual  matinees  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday  and   Saturday. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Mme.  Doree  has  now  assembled  the  best 
aggregation  of  singers  that  has  yet  been  under 
her  capable  management.  Her  new  act,  which 
is  entitled  "Mme.  Doree's  Celebrities,"  will 
prove  a  delightful  surprise  when  it  is  pre- 
sented next  week.  Her  company  of  vocalists 
impersonate  the  famous  singers  of  the  Metro- 
politan     Opera      House,      including      Caruso, 


TOMORROW  (SUNDAY) 
2:30  p.m.  Sharp 

EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM 

Great  Concert 

by 

THREE  SOLDIERS 
OF  FRANCE 


LUCIEN  MURATORE 

World's  Greatest  Tenor 

ALEXANDRE  DEBRUHLE  .  Solo -Violinist 
GEORGES  TRUC Solo-Pianist 

Good  seats  at  75c.  gl.  $1.50.     Best  seats  $2-50 

and  $2.    On  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase  and  Snerman. 

Clay  Lfc  Co.  Mason  &  Hamlin  Piano. 

Management  FfiANK  W.  HEALY. 


JOINT  COSTUME  RECITALS 

ANNA 

FITZIU 

American  Soprano 
ANDRES    DE 

SEGUROLA 

Famous  Basso 

SAVOY 

THEATRE 

SUNDAY  AFT.,  Od.  13,  ami  SATURDAY  An.,  Oct.  19 
Tickets  S>.  $1.50.  81— SOW  ON  SALE  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co. 's.    MAIL  ORDERS  to  Selby  C- 
Oppenheimer.  care  above. 

SHAVITCH-SASLAVSKY-BEM 

CHAMBER  MUSIC  TRIO 

ITALIAN  ROOM,  ST.  FRANCIS 

NEXT  TUESDAY  NIGHT  (Oct.  8) 

Saint-Saens  and  Rachmaninoff  Trios— Lazzari 
Sonata.  Tickets  $1;  Series  3  concerts,  $2.50;  at 
above  office. 


Amato,  Plancon,  Bonci,  Scotti,  Melba,  Tetraz- 
zini,  Destinn,  and  Louise  Homer.  The  effect 
is  most  realistic.  It  is  not  gained  so  much 
by  the  presentation  of  songs  from  grand  opera 
with  which  the  famous  celebrities  are  most 
easily  identified,  but  the  fine  voices  of  Mme. 
Doree's   singers. 

Imhof,  Conn,  and  Coreene  will  do  their  bit 
in  their  newest  success,  "In  a  Pest  House," 
the  title  having  nothing  to  do  with  a  refuge 
from  contagion,  but  so  called  from  the  num- 
ber of  pests  that  continue  to  pester  the  occu- 
pants. 

El  Brendel  and  Flo  Bert  will  offer  an  ab- 
surdity called  "Waiting  for  Her,"  which  is 
an  excellent  medium  for  the  introduction  of 
singing  and  dancing. 

Yvette  and  Saranoff  entitle  their  offering 
"A  Double  Stringed  Constellation."  Yvette 
is  a  fascinating  little  chanteuse  who  has  been 
singing  to  her  own  violin  accompaniments  for 
some  time  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Saranoff  used  to  be  known  as  "the  Gipsy  Vio- 
linist." 

Nate  Lincoln,  the  celebrated  international 
card  expert,  will  perform  a  number  of  novel 
and    perplexing    feats. 

Loscova  and  C.  Gilmore  will  introduce  a 
song"-and-dance  divertissement  which  makes 
an    irresistible    appeal. 

Emerson  and  Baldwin  will  contribute  a 
juggling  exhibition  in  a  jocular  way  that  is 
exceptionally    good. 

A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Review 
will   be   exhibited. 

Wilbur  Mack,  assisted  by  Gladys  Lock- 
wood,  will  appear  in  their  comedy  hit,  "A 
Pair  of  Tickets,"  and  Julius  Tannen  will 
amuse   with   a  witty  and  timely  monologue. 


"Common  Cause"  Coming  to  Columbia. 

"Common  Cause,"  from  the  pen  of  Crane 
Wilbur,  will  be  the  Columbia  Theatre's  offer- 
ing following  the  present  run  of  the  Harry 
James  Smith  success,  "The  Little  Teacher." 
"Common  Cause"  reflects  a  phase  of  the 
"melting  pot"  spirit  in  America  and  presents 
in  the  leading  role  a  German.  No  stout 
American  can  witness  the  meeting  of  the 
aged  German  father  with  his  son  just  off  a 
German  U-boat  and  fail  to  thrill  at  the  youth's 
denunciation  of  the  autocrat  under  whose  or- 
ders he  was  forced  to  deeds  which  have  re- 
pulsed  and    horrified   the   world. 

The  company  which  will  present  "Common 
Cause"  at  the  Columbia  has  been  carefully 
organized  and  numbers  the  best  available 
talent,  including  Henry  Shumer,  William 
Garwood,  and  Miss  Neda  Harrigan. 


Lucien  Muratore. 

Tomorrow  (Sunday)  Lucien  Muratore,  the 
greatest  of  French  singers  and  probably  the 
greatest  dramatic  artist  of  this  generation, 
will  appear  at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  with 
two   other  soldiers   of  France. 

Muratore  returns  to  America  direct  from 
the  fields  of  France  and  Flanders,  where  he 
has  been  delivering  his  message  of  song  to 
his  fellow-fighters,  just  as  he  delivered  it 
until  wounded. 

The  programme  will  be  typically  Gallic  and 
Slavic.  The  announced  numbers,  however, 
will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  musical  enter- 
tainment, since  Muratore's  encore  numbers 
constitute  the  bulk,  and  the  pathos,  and  the 
appeal  of  his  art.  That  he  will  sing  "La 
Marseillaise"  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Muratore  will  be  accompanied  on  this  tour 
by  his  wife,  the  celebrated  beauty,  Lina 
Cavalieri,  who,  though  she  does  not  sing  this 
time  as  she  did  on  the  occasion  of  Muratore's 
last  visit,  will  be  an  inspirational  feature  in 
his  audience,  for  she  represents  Italy's  par- 
ticipation in  the  struggle  for  which  Muratore 
has  done  much  to  settle  right.  The  French 
colony  will  be  represented  informally;  the 
British  will  be  there  to  hear  possibly  Mura- 
tore's version  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner," which  initially  was  an  English  song ;  the 
Belgian  will  be  there  to  greet  in  person  a 
mighty  representative  of  art  as  it  is  under- 
stood by  two  races  which  the  Hun  has  sought 
to   overwhelm. 

The  concert  will  begin  promptly  at  2 :30 
p.  m.  Tickets  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  and  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s— 75  cents,  $1,  $1.50,  $2, 
$2.50  ;  war  tax,   10  per  cent,  extra. 


Private  Peat  Coming. 
Private  Peat  will  soon  be  here  to  give  two 
lectures  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on  Monday 
night,  October  21st,  and  Thursday  night,  Oc- 
tober 24th.  He  will  also  speak  in  Oakland 
at  the  Municipal  Opera  House  on  Tuesday- 
night,  October  22d.  These  events  are  under 
the  joint  management  of  Paul  Elder  and 
Selby  C.  Oppenheimer.  Tickets  are  now  on 
sale  at  Paul  Elder's  and  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s. 


Six  billion  dollars,  the  amount  of  the  next 
Liberty  Loan,  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  how 
much,  few  people  can  realize.  This  sum  con- 
verted into  one-dollar  bills  and  laid  end  to  end 
would  make  a  strip  of  greenbacks  699,000 
miles  long,  or  enough  to  belt  the  earth  at  the 
equator  just  twenty-eight  times. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Me  an'  'Im. 
Me    an'    "im    was   comrades, 

'Im  an'  me  was  pals, 
Liked   the   same   pursoots   an' 

Loved  the  selfsame  gals; 
Joined  the  selfsame  Reg'ment, 

Pooled  out — win  or  lose — 
Smoked  the  selfsame  'baccy, 

Drank  the  selfsame  booze. 

We  'ave  'ad  our  quarrels — 

Lord  Almighty  knows; 
Bill    'as  often   gave  me 

Such  a  bloody  nose! 
Once  I  jabbed  his  left  eye, 

Knocked  him  clean  beside; 
Lord,  it  was  a  mix-up; 

Larf?     I  nearly  died. 

For  such-like  amusements, 

Soon  we  'ad  no  chance, 
Seem'  we  got  quartered 

Somewhere  out  in  France. 
Learned   to  lie  in  trenches, 

Smelled  the  stench  o'  blood, 
Potted   'eathen  Germans, 

Wallowed  in  the  mud. 

When  we  got  to  chargin', 

P'r'aps  we  wasn't  glad, 
'Cos  those  ruddy  snipers 

Fairly  drove  us  mad. 
Regiment  fixin'  bay'nets, 

Colonel  in  a  fuss, 
Blimy  Billy  whispers — 

"  'Ere's    a  chance    for   us!" 

While  we  was  deployin' 

Gawd — I  'eard  a  cry — 
Bill    'ad    got   a  bloomin' 

Bullet   in    'is   thigh! 
Down  I  drops  beside  'im, 

All  me  nerves  ajig. 
Bill  just  lay  and  whimpered 

Bleedin'   like  a  pig. 

As  I  crouched  with  Billy 

Things  was  at  their  wust — 
Lost  the  bloomin'  Regiment — 

Couldn't  see  for  dust. 
Back  o'  me  there  comes  wot's 

Called  a  curassoor 
(Tho*  that's  not  the  name  I 

Called  'im,  to  be  sure!) 

'E  was  fair  demented 

With  the  craze  to  kill, 
Emptied    'is    revolver 

Into  Blimy  Bill! 
That  aint  'ardly  cricket, 

That  aint  decent  play! 
But,  by  Gawd  Almighty, 

That's   the    German   way! 

Round   I  swings  me  rifle, 

Cops  'im  with  the  butt; 
Breaks  me  bloomin'  knuckles 

On  'is  German  nut! 
Knocks  'im  cold,  and  bein' 

Far  too  mad  too  shoot, 
Finishes  the  bus'ness 

With  me  blimy  boot! 

Can  you  "ardly  blame  me — 

Notin'  wot  I've  said — 
If  I  can't  abide  a 

German  till  'e's  dead? 
Seems  I   can't  rest  easy 

While  the  blighter  struts 
Till   I    twist   me   bay'net 

'Alf-way  through  'is  guts! 

'Taint  the  slightest  use,  tho', 

Simply  seein*   red; 
Billy  was  me  pardner 

An'  me  pard — is  dead. 
If  we  meet  again,  like 

Parson    says   we   will, 
Lord,    we'll    'ave   a   beano — 

Me   an'    Blimy  Bill! 

'E  don't  want  no  flowers — 

Save  yer  R.    I.   P.— 
'E  was  just  a  'uraan 
Bein' — same  as  mc. 
But  I  sometimes  wonder 
If  the  Gods  was  kind, 
Takin'    Blimy    Bill    an* 
Leavin'  me  be'ind! 
-From   "Songs  of  the  Shrapnel  Shell,"   by   Cyril 
Morton     Home.      Published     by     Harper     e> 
Brothers. 


Work-a-Day  Warriors. 
Here  do  we  lie,  dead  but  not  discontent; 
That    which   we    found   to   do   has   had  accomplish- 
ment. 

No  more  for  us  uprise  or  set  of  sun; 

The  vigilant   night,   the  desperate  day  is  done. 

To  other  bands  we  leave  the  avenging  sword, 
To  other  tongues  to  speak  the  arousing  word. 

Here    do    we    lie,    dead    but   discontent, 
That  which   we   found   to  do    has   had   accomplish- 
ment. 

Forget  us  not,  O  Land  for  which  we  fell — 
May  it  go  well  with  England,  still  go  well. 

Keep   her  bright  banners  without  blot  or  stain, 
Lest  we  should   dream  that  we  had   died    in  vain. 

Brave  be  the  days  to  come,  when  we 
Are  but  a   wistful   memory. 

Here  do   we  lie,    dead  but   not  discontent. 
That  which    we   found    to   do    has   had   accomplish- 
ment. 

— Joseph  Lee,  in  "Work-a-Day  Warriors." 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 
Manufacturers  of  "  Small  Blacka" 


Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem  Trio. 

The  first  public  concert  by  the  new  Shavitch- 
Saslavsky-Bem  Chamber  Music  Trio  will  take 
place  at  the  Italian  Room  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  next  Tuesday  night.  Last  week  this 
organization  made  its  debut  before  the  Pacific 
Musical  Society,  and  not  in  the  many  years 
of  that  fine  musical  society  has  its  member- 
ship enjoyed  so  fine  a  programme,  nor  been 
as  enthusiastic  about  an  attraction  that  has 
appeared  before  them.  There  should  be 
strong  support  for  the  three  preliminary  con- 
certs announced  for  the  winter  season,  and 
these  will  take  place  at  the  Italian  Room  of 
the  St.  Francis  on  the  Tuesday  nights  of  Oc- 
tober 8th  (next  Tuesday),  and  on  November 
12th    and    December    10th. 

Fine  programmes  will  be  given  at  each  of 
the  concerts  of  the  organization,  including 
many  works  new  to  this  city.  Subscription 
tickets  for  the  three  events  and  single  tickets 
can  now  be  had  at  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer's 
ticket  office  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s.  Op- 
penheimer is  manager  of  the  trio. 


Tilly — What  an  amount  of  brass  that 
young  man  has!  Billy — Jewelry,  impudence, 
or  money  ?— Tozcm   Topics. 


Official  figures  just  issued  show  that  Yukon 
Territory  produced  in  1917  minerals  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $4,370,000,  including  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  tungsten,  and  coal.  Gold  ac- 
counted for  $3,671,000  of  the  total.  Accord- 
ing to  advices  from  various  districts  this 
amount  may  be  exceeded  in  the  present  year. 


Flatbush — Anything  showed  up  in  your  gar- 
den yet?  Bensonhurst — Sure!  Two  hens 
and  a  duck. — Yonkers  Statesman. 


Q 


RPHF1IM      O'FARRELL  STREET 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

MME.  DOREE'S  CELEBRITIES  in  Im- 
pressions of  the  Greatest  Operatic  Artists; 
IMHOF,  COXN  and  COREENE  in  Their 
Newest  Laugh,  "In  a  Pest  House";  EL  BREN- 
DEL  and  FLO  BERT  in  "Waiting  for  Her"; 
NATE  LINCOLN,  the  Famous  Card  Expert; 
LOSCOVA  and  C.  GILMORE  in  Song  and 
Dance  Divertissements;  EMERSON  and 
BALDWIN,  "the  Juggling  Comedians";  WIL- 
BUR MACK,  assisted  bv  Gladys  Lockwood, 
in  "A  Pair  of  Tickets";  JULIUS  TANNEN, 
Chatterbox;  OFFICIAL  WAR  REVIEW: 
YVETTE  and  SARANOF,  "A  Double  Stringed 
Constellation." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas    TO. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  H&*? 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    October    6 

Second    and    Last    Week 
Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Cohan  and  Harris  present  the  greatest  comely- 
drama    since    "The    Music    Master'' 

"The  Little  Teacher" 

With    MAUDE    FEALY    and    a    Perfect    Cast 
Mon.,    Oct.    14 — The   new  American  comedy- 
drama,   "COMMON  CAUSE." 


fURRAN 

V^     EUb  and  Market. 


LEADING     THEATRE 
Formerly  the  Cort 
Ellis  and  Market.        Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last   lime   Sat.   night — •'Parlor,    Bedroom 
and    P.atli" 

Starting  Sunday  Night.  Oct.  6 

W.    II.    Woods    Persents   the    Rollicking    Sequel 

to    "Potash    anil    Perlmutter" 

"Business  Before  Pleasure" 


Montague  Glass  and  Jules  L'ckc 
Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to 
BEST  SEATS   $1.00  WED. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


If  our  Socialist  friends  are  right  when  they 
assure  us  that  this"is  a  rich  man's  war  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  rich  are  having  a  rather 
tough  time  of  it.  Over  there  in  the  effete 
East  thev  are  not  allowed  to  use  their  auto- 
mobiles >.a  Sunday,  at  least  not  for  purposes 
of  pleasure.  To  be  strictly  accurate  they 
have  not  been  forbidden  to  use  their  auto- 
mobiles. They  have  been  requested  not  to  do 
so.  and  those  who  confidently  expected  that 
they  would  arrogantly  disregard  the  request- 
it  will  be  noticed  that  rich  people  are  always 
arrogant— were  grievously  disappointed.  The 
streets  were  plunged  into  unwonted  calm. 
The  customary'  explosions,  hootings,  honkings, 
and  perfumed  were  noticeable  by  their  ab- 
sence, and  blind  men  could  cross  unled  from 
sidewalk  to  sidewalk. 

And  now  comes  another  blow  at  the  haunts 
of  luxurious  pleasure.  The  National  Fuel 
Administration  has  ordered  that  no  coal  shall 
be  supplied  to  golf  and  country  clubs  during 
the  winter.  If  the  members  can  not  suf- 
ficiently warm  themselves  by  means  of  exer- 
cise and  profanity  they  may  burn  wood,  peat, 
or  anything  they  please,  but  they  will  get  no 
coal  between  December  1st  and  April  1st. 
Sen-ants  who  live  at  the  club  houses  may 
have  a  little  coal  for  their  own  personal  use, 
but  their  employees  must  go  without.  As  we 
ourselves  do  not  play  golf,  nor  belong  to  a 
country  club,  nor  own  an  automobile — a 
seemingly  impossible  combination  of  negative 
virtues — we  view  these  restrictions  with  com- 
placency. 

Some  ultra-democratic  souls  are  still  feel- 
ing uneasy  over  the  decorations  given  to 
American  commanders.  They  picture  these 
warriors,  gaudy  with  insignia  and  redolent  of 
their  new  aristocracy,  returning  to  a  country 
that  has  always  been  marked  by  primitive 
simplicities  and  where  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  social  classes  have  always  been  in- 
visible. It  is  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  we 
are  told,  an  innovation  that  must  be  frowned 
upon,  the  first  insidious  touch  of  monarchical 
institutions. 

And  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  difference 
between  a  Grand  Cross  conferred  by  a  king 
and  a  military  decoration  conferred  by  a 
general.  No  title  is  attached  to  either  of 
them,  and  so  far  from  being  a  badge  of  aris- 
tocracy, it  is  quite  the  reverse,  seeing  that 
no  social  considerations  whatsoever  are  in- 
volved. These  decorations  are  the  rewards 
of  distinguished  service,  theoretically  at  least, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  man  in  the 
American  army  to  be  decorated  by  the  French 
with  the  croix  de  guerre  with  palm  leaves 
was  a  negro  private.  Surely  we  have  here 
the  very  essence  of  democracy.  No  one 
would  consider  that  to  confer  a  monetary  re- 
ward upon  a  successful  commander  was  a 
breach  of  democratic  principles,  although  very 
emphatically  it  would  be  so,  seeing  that 
money  can  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  and 
does  in  very  truth  constitute  a  caste  and  per- 
haps even  a  dangerous  caste,  besides  having 
a  distinct  taste 'of  vulgarity.  So  our  critical 
friends  may  make  their  minds  easy.  There 
will  be  no  prancing  knights  coming  home  to 


America,  but  we  may  expect  and  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  great  many  soldiers  bearing 
visible  evidences  of  many  kinds  of  the  appre- 
ciation evoked  by  their  skill  and  their 
courage. 

What  funny  things  one  finds  in  the  woman's 
column  of  the  newspaper.  Personally  we  do 
not  believe  that  women  ever  read  these  things. 
Men  do,  of  course.  Many  interesting  things 
may  be  discovered  about  women  in  these 
fascinating  columns. 

For  example,  here  is  a  whole  column  de- 
scribing how  to  wash  a  baby.  Now  any  one 
can  wash  a  baby.  You  just  wash  it.  A  re- 
cent letter  from  the  front  describes  how  six 
stalwart  American  troopers,  anxious  to  assist 
the  woman  in  whose  home  they  were  billeted, 
asked  if  there  was  anything  they  could  do  for 
her  about  the  house.  She  suggested  that 
they  wash  the  two  babies,  one  year  and  two 
years  old  respectively.  They  did  it,  the  six 
of  them,  and  without  any  supervision,  too, 
and  greatly  to  the  delight  of  the  babies 
There  is  no  real  art  about  the  thing  at  all. 
It  is  just  a  matter  of  main  strength. 

But  what  a  lot  of  words  about  nothing.  A 
whole  column  of  them,  and  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  writer  is  not  a  mother  at  all, 
nor  likely  to  be.  There  are  disquisitions  on 
the  kind  of  bath,  which  may  be  of  rubber, 
or  iron,  or  porcelain;  on  the  kind  of  baby; 
on  the  proximity  to  mealtimes;  on  the  condi- 
tions of  doors  and  windows,  and  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  as  ascertained  by  a 
thermometer  to  be  carefully  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  bath.  But  there  is  not  a  word  about 
the  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  one  would 
suppose  this  to  be  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
tance. Now  if  we  had  to  bathe  a  baby — and 
we   should   perform   the   task   with   distinction 

we  should  read  such  an  article  as  this  and 

receive  from  it  no  illumination  whatever. 
And  it  is  this  sort  of  thing  that  makes  us 
sure  that  these  articles  are  not  written  by 
mothers  at  all.  We  believe  they  are  written 
by  the  police  reporter,  who  has  the  time  oi 
his  young  life  reading  the  letters  from 
"anxious  mothers"  and  marked  ''strictly  con- 
fidential." 


PEACE  AND  THE  "TIMES." 


If  one  should  go  forth  with  a  lantern 
looking  for  the  abode  of  silence,  he  would  not 
be  traveling  far  astray  should  he  make  di- 
rectly for  a  clamming  ground,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  even  where  the  most  pensive  of 
diggers  negotiates  the  most  reticent  of  shell- 
fish there  has  evidently  been  a  leak,  for  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  has  re- 
cently swooped  down  upon  some  men  engaged 
in  this  calling  w-ho  were  suspected  of  doing 
something  in  contravention  of  the  law.  What 
it  was,  naturally,  is  of  far  less  interest  to  the 
public  than  how  it  got  out.  The  incident  is 
of  importance,  however,  in  that  it  serves  to 
emphasize  the  increasing  difficulty  of  keeping 
anything   away  from   the   government. 


"It  is  remarkable  that  so  many  women 
should  be  working."  "Women  have  always 
worked,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne.  "The  prin- 
cipal difference  just  now  is  that  they  are 
working  away  from  home  and  getting  paid 
for    it." — Washington    Star. 
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HpEST  follows  test.  Scientific 
A  tests  by  expert  chemists,  man- 
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tinued use  of  Sperry  Products  for 
66  years  is  the  best  evidence  of  what 
the  Sperry  trademark  stands  for 
in  every  home. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 


(Some  misconception  having  arisen  as  to 
the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Times  toward 
the  peace  proposals  recently  emanating  from 
Austria,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Times  of  September  19th  is  herewith  re- 
printed.) 

Austria  and  Germany  have  themselves  to 
blame  if,  when  they  confess  defeat  and  pro- 
pose peace,  the  proposal  is  peremptorily  re- 
jected as  insincere.  Sincerity,  good  faith, 
truth,  honor,  common  honesty,  all  these  they 
are  no  longer  credited  with.  They  have  for- 
feited the  last  shred  of  reputation  by  bringing 
on  this  war  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  conducted  it.  They  have  themselves  to 
blame  if,  when  they  propose  peace,  the  most 
substantial  guarantees  of  their  good  faith  are 
demanded.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  from  Washington  pub- 
lished yesterday  in  which  it  was  said  that,  if 
Austria  now  makes  another  move  by  offering 
to  restrict  the  discussion  "to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  President  Wilson  as  the  only 
basis  of  peace,"  it  would  be  demanded  that  as 
an  evidence  of  good  faith  she  and  her  allies 
would  have  to  give  pledges  that  would  leave 
no  doubt  about  the  matter.  We  quote  from 
the  Washington  dispatch  of  the  Associate  J 
Press : 

It  was  said  authoritatively  today  that  such 
a  proposition  undoubtedly  would  be  accepted. 
But  this  statement  was  accompanied  by  a  sig- 
nificant reminder  of  conditions  which  must  be 
met  preliminary  to  any  such  discussion. 
These  are  that   the   Central  Powers 

Must  withdraw  completely  from  all  occupied 
territory'  in  France  and  Belgium,  Italy,  Rus- 
sia,  and   Serbia. 

The  Germans  must  drop  the  subterfuge  of 
the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty  made  by  Germany 
with  Russian  agents  hired  to  betray  their 
country. 

They  must  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  wheat 
fields  of  Ukrainia  and  the  oil  wells  of  Serbia 
and  Russia. 

And  all  this  must  be  done  before  America 
would  consent  to  talk  of  peace,  even  upon  the 
basis  of  the  President's  stipulation. 

These  are  conditions  which  the  Times  on 
many  occasions  has  suggested  as  necessarily 
antecedent  to  any  talk  about  peace ;  the  con- 
ditions enumerated  at  Washington  "authori- 
tatively" are  even  more  comprehensive.  The 
Central  Powers  certainly  must  have  under- 
stood that  there  would  be  no  negotiated  peace 
with  them.  In  a  sense,  any  discussion  of 
peace  would  be  a  negotiation,  but  that  sense 
of  the  word  is  now  inapplicable.  Negotiation 
means  trade,  a  bargaining.  There  will  be  no 
trade,  no  bargaining  with  the  criminal  powers 
which  had  long  planned  this  war,  which  began 
it  and  have  carried  it  on  like  outlaws.  In 
the  end  they  will  stand  at  the  bar,  and  will 
have  to  accept  the  sentence  imposed.  The 
terms  of  that  sentence  have  been  repeatedly 
enunciated  by  President  Wilson,  they  are  the 
terms   all   the   Allies   are   resolved   to   enforce. 

That  has  always  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Times,  it  is  the  attitude  of  the  Times  today. 
It  will  not  be  changed.  Some  of  our  readers 
and  good  friends  have  very  evidently  mis- 
understood a  recent  editorial  article  published 
in  these  columns.  If  there  was  in  that  article 
any  warrant  for  the  impression  that  this 
newspaper  has  in  the  slightest  degree  changed 
the  attitude  it  has  consistently  maintained 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  we  wish  to 
disclaim  absolutely  any  purpose  of  that  na- 
ture ;  if  such  an  idea  did  anywhere  find  lodg- 
ment, it  should  be  dismissed  forthwith  as  con- 
trary to  every  purpose  and  policy  in  this  war 
which  the  Times  has  sustained  and  does  sus- 
tain. 

The  Times  regarded  the  Austrian  proposal 
as  a  confession  of  defeat,  we  construed  it 
as  an  offer  to  surrender.  If  we  erred  it  was 
in  putting  that  construction  upon  the  invita- 
tion from  Vienna,  for  that  was  the  foundation 
of  our  comment  It  is  very  evident  that 
Washington  did  not  accept  that  construction, 
the  country  does  not  accept  it.  This  lends 
confirmation  to  what  we  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  that  the  reputation  of  the 
Teutonic  powers  is  so  bad  that  even  when 
they  want  to  surrender  the  world  believes  they 
are  shamming.  For  this  they  can  blame  only 
themselves  and  they  must  realize  that  fur- 
ther humiliations  and  more  explicit  terms  of 
surrender  will  be  demanded,  with  guarantees. 

Construing  the  note  as  a  surrender,  we  en- 
tertained the  belief  that  the  proposal  might 
be  considered,  but  only  on  the  principle  long 
ago  laid  down  by  President  Wilson,  that  the 
result  should  make  it  everlastingly  sure  "that 
this  agony  must  not  be  gone  through  with 
again."  We  declared  that  that  was  "the 
foundation  principle."     The  article  continued  : 

A  peace  that  left  Germany  master  of  the 
East  would  be  a  crime  against  ourselves  and 
our  posterity.  Over  the  lands  of  the  Near 
East  and  the  whole  of  the  old  empire  of  the 
Czars  she  can  be  permitted  to  have  no  do- 
minion. Control  of  vast  regions  where  she 
could  renew  her  now  diminished  might  she 
must  once  and  for  all  time  renounce.  The 
restorations  and  reparations  to  be  decreed  in 
the  west  are  equally  indispensable,  but  re- 
iteration has  made  them  familiar.  It  is  in 
the  east  that  the  new  danger  will  arise,  there 
with  iron  resolution  it  must  be  destroyed. 


This  is  the  very  substance  of  the  conditions 
reported  by  the  Associated  Press  to  have  been 
"authoritatively"  laid  down  at  Washington  as 
preliminary  to  any  discussion.  Washington 
proposes  them  as  conditions  to  be  imposed 
beforehand,  a  suggestion  which  the  Times  had 
made  in  advance  of  any  knowledge  of  the 
statement   from  the   national   capital. 

That  we  should  have  been  misunderstood  in 
a  matter  of  so  great  importance  is  regrettable, 
and  we  desire  to  remove  the  misunderstand- 
ing by  the  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  firm 
belief  we  have  always  held  that  no  peace 
should  be  made  with  our  enemies  save  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson. 
There  can  be  no  negotiated  peace. 


In  Idaho  there  exists  a  species  of  the  acacia 
tree  that  is  entitled  to  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  plant  life.  The  tree  attains 
a  height  of  about  eight  feet.  When  Tull 
grown  it  closes  its  leaves  in  coils  each  day 
at  sunset.  When  the  tree  has  thus  settled  it- 
self for  a  night's  sleep  it  will  flutter  vio- 
lently if  touched,  and  if  you  shake  the 
branches  it  will  emit  a  nauseating  odor  strong 
enough  to  bring  on  a  headache.  In  Idaho  it  is 
called  the  "angry  tree." 


"If  you  are  skilled  in  some  particular  pur- 
suit we  shall  be  glad  to  permit  you  to  follow 
it,"  said  the  warden  kindly  to  the  newly  ar- 
rived prisoner.  "Thank  you  very  much,"  re- 
plied the  convict,  politely;   "I'm  an  aviator." 

■Puck. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  teacher  asked  her  class  in  spelling  to 
state  the  difference  between  the  word  "re- 
sults" and  "consequences."  A  bright  girl  re- 
plied :  "Results  are  what  you  expect  and 
consequences  are  what  you  get." 


Louise,  nine  years  old,  asked  her  mother: 
"Where  is  papa  going?"  "To  a  stag  party," 
she  replied.  "What  is  a  stag  party,  mamma?" 
Sister  Mabel,  seven  years  old,  who  had  been 
listening,  with  a  dignified  attitude  of  superior 
wisdom  answered  instantly:  "It's  where  they 
stagger.     Don't  you  know  ?" 


Delivering  an  address  at  a  Sunday-school 
recently,  a  visitor  spoke  on  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  children.  "There  is  a  boy  here,"  he 
said,  "and  a  girl  there.  What  will  they  be- 
come when  they  grow  up  ?"  In  a  loud  whis- 
per one  of  the  scholars,  turning  to  his  teacher, 
supplied    the    answer — "Sweethearts." 


The  .famous  humorist  had  partaken  too 
heartily  of  the  Christmas  feast.  Acute  indi- 
gestion had  laid  him  low.  As  his  friends 
gathered  about  him  he  smiled  feebly.  "At 
any  rate,"  he  murmured  between  spasms  of 
pain,  "I  am  able  to  keep  up  my  reputation 
as  a  humorist."  His  friends  were  puzzled. 
"Di-gesting !"  he  gasped. 


The  professor  was  walking  down  the  street 
when  accidentally  he  allowed  one  foot  to  drop 
in  the  dry  gutter.  Thinking  deeply  on  some 
obscure  subject,  he  unconsciously  continued 
walking  with  one  foot  on  the  sidewalk  and 
the  other  in  the  gutter.     A  friend,  seeing  him, 
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stopped  and  said:  "Good-morning,  professor. 
How  are  you  feeling  this  morning?"  "Well," 
said  the  professor,  "when  I  left  home  this 
morning  I  was  feeling  quite  all  right,  but 
during  the  last  few  minutes  I  notice  I  have 
a  limp  in  my  left  leg." 


The  people  of  the  little  frontier  town  had 
met  to  decide  upon  a  suitable  name  for  the 
place.  "Mr.  Chairman,"  said  a  man  with  a 
rasping  voice,  rising  in  the  back  part  of  the 
hall,  "I  move  that  we  call  this  village  'Old 
Glory.'  "  "What  is  your  reason  for  making 
such  a  motion  as  that  ?"  demanded  the  chair- 
man. "Because,  sir,"  rejoined  the  other,  "this 
is   nothing  but   a  flag   station." 


The  teacher  was  trying  to  give  her  pupils 
an  illustration  of  the  word  "perseverance." 
"What  is  it,"  she  asked,  "that  carries  a  man 
along  rough  roads  and  smooth  roads,  up  hill 
and  down,  through  the  jungles  of  doubt  and 
through  the  swamps  of  despair  ?"  There 
was  a  silence,  and  then  Johnny,  whose  father 
was  an  automobile  dealer,  spoke  up.  "Please, 
ma'am,"  he  said,  "there  aint  no  such  automo- 
bile." 


Little  Robert,  who  was  calling  at  a  neigh- 
bor's house,  seemed  very  much  interested  in 
their  dog.  "Why,  Bobby,  haven't  you  a  dog 
of  your  own?"  asked  his  hostess.  "We  have 
one  in  the  summer,  but  we  have  to  send  it 
away  in  the  winter,"  he  replied.  "How  is 
that?"  she  asked  in  surprise.  "Well,"  he  an- 
swered, "it's  a  daschshund,  and  my  father  says 
it  takes  him  so  long  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
door  it  cools  off  the  whole  house." 


Sambo  had  been  haled  before  the  court  on 
a  charge  of  chicken-stealing.  A  great  deal  of 
very  damaging  testimony  had  been  submitted 
to  substantiate  the  charge.  There  was  no 
lawyer  present  to  defend.  Sambo,  and  when 
the  prosecution  had  completed  its  case  the 
judge  turned  to  him  and  said :  "You  are 
charged  with  stealing  chickens  ;  have  you  any 
witnesses  ?"  "No,  suh !"  answered  Sambo. 
"When  I  steal  chickens  I  don't  have  no  wit- 
nesses." 


A  regiment  of  soldiery  was  recently  drawn 
up  one  Sunday  for  church  parade,  but  the 
church  was  being  repaired  and  could  only  hold 
half  of  them.  "Sergeant-major,"  shouted  the 
colonel,  "tell  the  men  who  don't  want  to  go  to 
church  to  fall  out  on  the  reverse  flank."  A 
large  number  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege. "Now,  sergeant-major,"  said  the  colonel, 
"dismiss  all  the  men  who  did  not  fall  out,  and 
march  the  others  to  church ;  they  need  it 
most." 


A  man  who  drove  across  the  country  last 
summer  to  a  little  town  in  western  Kansas 
met  a  farmer  hauling  a  wagon-load  of  water. 
"Where  do  you  get  water?"  he  asked.  "Up 
the  road  about  seven  miles,"  the  farmer  re- 
plied. "And  you  haul  water  seven  miles  for 
your  family  and  stock?"  "Yep."  "Why  in 
the  world  don't  you  dig  a  well?"  asked  the 
traveler  excitedly.  "Because,  stranger,"  the 
farmer  said,  firmly,  "it's  just  as  fur  one 
way  as  the  other." 


A.  E.  Clark,  editor  of  the  Cily  Bulletin,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  was  with  a  friend  who  was 
campaigning  for  the  Red  Cross.  The  friend 
knocked  at  a  door  and  a  voice  said,  "Come 
in."  His  friend  tried  the  door,  then  shouted, 
"It's  locked."  "Come  in,"  repeated  the  voice, 
and  the  campaigner  replied :  "It's  locked." 
"Come  in."  "It's  locked."  At  this  point  a 
woman  put  her  head  out  of  a  window  next 
door  and  said :  "There's  no  one  at  home. 
You're  talking  to  the  parrot." 


Apropos  of  certain  rulings  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Howard  Elliott,  who 
was  until  recently  head  of  the  New  Haven 
road,  told  a  story  recently :  "The  average 
board  of  directors  of  the  average  railroad 
these  times  is  in  the  same  distressful  fix  as 
was  the  old  negro  who  fell  ill.  The  attending 
physician  warned  the  patient  he  must  go  to 
bed  early  every  night,  and  then  prescribed  a 
certain  diet.  When  the  doctor  had  gone  the 
old  man  raised  his  voice  in  protest:  'How  in 
de  world  does  dat  white  man  spect  me  to  eat 
chicken  breas'  once  a  day  if  I  don't  got  my 
evenin's   free  ?'  " 


The  parrot-like  way  in  which  our  school 
children  are  taught  was  well  illustrated  in  a 
school  where  each  morning  the  teacher  asked 
the  children  :  "Children,  what  would  you  do 
if  fire  were  to  break  out  in  this  building?" 
The  children  would  then  repeat  in  chorus, 
"We  would  rise  in  our  places,  step  into  the 
aisle  and  march  quietly  out  of  the  building." 
One  recent  morning  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
visited  the  school,  and  was  sitting  quietly 
on  the  platform  when  the  teacher  stepped 
before  the  pupils  and,  instead  of  asking  the 
usual  fire-drill  question,  said:  "Children, 
what  would  you  say  if  I  were  to  tell  you  that 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  to  speak  to  you  this  morn- 


ing?" -The  children  promptly  replied  in 
chorus  :  "We  would  rise  in  our  places,  step 
into  the  aisle,  and  march  quietly  out  of  the 
building." 

Ex-President  Taft  was  talking  to  a  farmer 
and  asked  him  why  it  was  that  farm  products 
should  cost  so  much  more  than  formerly. 
"They  don't  of  themselves,"  replied  the 
farmer.  "It's  because  a  farmer  has  got  to 
know  so  much  more."  "Why,"  said  the  ex- 
President,  "does  that  atfect  the  price  ?" 
"Well,"  replied  the  farmer,  "when  a  farmer 
is  supposed  to  know  the  botanical  name  of 
what  he's  raisin',  an'  the  entomological  name 
of  the  insect  that  eats  it,  an'  the  pharma- 
ceutical name  of  the  chemical  that  will  kill 
the  insect,  somebody's  got  to  pay  him  for 
getting   the   knowledge." 


One  burly  and  bristling  exemplar  of  Ger- 
man militarism  with  captain's  knots  on  his 
shoulders  and  an  iron  cross  on  his  chest  was 
included  in  a  recent  bag  of  prisoners.  He 
was  indignant,  to  say  the  least,  at  the  time 
of  his  capture,  and  the  mood  intensified  as 
he  was  marched  back  to  the  intelligence  of- 
ficer. He  hadn't  heard  the  questioning  officer 
speak  more  than  five  words  of  German  be- 
fore he  burst  into  the  conversation.  "Do 
you  allow  privates  to  call  officers  by  their 
first  names  in  this  army?"  he  demanded 
witheringly.  "Why  ?"  asked  the  officer.  "Well, 
this  pig,"  said  the  Boche,  "called  me  Heinie 
every  time  he  addressed  me." 


The  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of 
damage  suits,  and  this  anecdote  was  recalled 
by  Senator  George  Sutherland  of  Utah :  A 
man  in  a  Western  town  was  hurt  in  a  rail- 
road accident,  and  after  being  confined  to  his 
home  for  several  weeks  he  appeared  on  the 
street  walking  with  the  aid  of  crutches. 
"Hello,  old  fellow,"  greeted  an  acquaintance, 
rushing  up  to  shake  his  hand.  "I  am  cer- 
tanly  glad  to  see  you  around  again." 
"Thanks,"  responded  the  injured  one.  "I  am 
glad  to  be  around  again."  "I  see  you  are 
hanging  fast  to  your  crutches,"  observed  the 
acquaintance.  "Can't  you  do  without  them  ?" 
"My  doctor  says  I  can,"  answered  the  in- 
jured party,  "but  my  lawyer  says  I  can't." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 

A  Park  Reverie. 

So    lovely    here,    so    cool    and    sweet, 
With    velvet   greensward    at    our    feet, 
A  welcome  spot  for  lad  or  lass — 
"Keep  off  the  grass!" 

How  rare  the  perfumes  that  arise 
From  earth  and  bid  us  to  the  skies 
In   visions   of   our    dreamy   hours — 
"Don't  pick  the  flowers!" 

See,   here's  a  lake  whereon  we  see 
Great  fowls  that  glide  so  gracefully, 
With    all    about    it    velvet    lawns — 
"Don't  feed  the  swans!" 

An  ancient  oak  tree's  clustering  shade; 
As  though  to  hide  the  sun  'twere  made, 
Where,  timid,  peeps  the  antlered  deer — 
"No    lounging    here !" 

A  path,  so  smooth,  and  leading  far 
Down  where  the  cloistered  shadows  are. 
A  cyclist's  way. — Halt,  foot  of  mine: 
"Five  dollars  fine!" 

How   splendid    'tis   thus  to   commune 
With  Nature.      See,  the  rising  moon 
Casts    mellow    lustre    all    about — 
"Take  this   way   out." 
— J.   W.  Foley,  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Valedictory  of  John  Barleycorn. 
Yet    for    a   little    while,    the    cup    that    cheers; 
That     lifts    the    shade    of    the    descending    years, 
Will    cheer  us   still,    and    then    wilt   pass   away, 
Leaving   us   naught   but   memories   and    tears. 

The    farmers    will    quit    raising    corn    and    rye 
(They'll  not  be  needed   in  a  world  gone  dry), 
And     Billy     Sunday    will     be     President, 
And   all  the  brewers  will   lie  down   and   die! 

The  morning's  morning,  with  its  amber  light, 
Which   now  we  hail,   a   vista  of  delight, 
Will  soon  be  gone;    its   fragrance  be  no  more; 
For   morning's  morning,    it  will  be  good-night! 

The    oil    of    gladness    that    now    soothes    our    woes, 
And  paints  with  purple  many  a  noble  nose, 
At  last  must  yield;    brought  down   to    base   defeat 
By  the  pale  stuff  that's  used   for  washing  clothes! 

Even    the    pallid    beer    is   doomed   to    go, 
For  "bone-dry"   is  the  edict  of  the  "pro"; 
And   money   will   be   useless  when   the  juice 
That  makes  men  generous  has  ceased  to  flow! 

The   places  where  we  long  have  drunk  and    fed — ■ 
But  mostly  drunk — until,  with  addled  head, 
We    wended    homeward,    will    be    closed    and    dark, 
And   nothing   left    to   do   but — go    to   bed! 

—  Will    Thomas    IVithrotv,    in    Life. 


"I  should  like  a  porterhouse  steak  with 
mushrooms,"  said  the  stranger,  "and  some 
delicately  browned  toast  with  plenty  of  but- 
ter." "Excuse  me,"  interrupted  the  waitress, 
"are  you  trying  to  give  an  order,  or  just 
reminiscing  about  old  times?" — London  Opin- 
ion. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  condudt  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


SMain  Offices  and  Show  %oom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Factories  at  Richmond  and 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Aluka  Commerci*!  Bldg.  Higpw  Bide. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  £.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  FrancUco.  Cal. 
Phone — Douglai    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    It 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to   124  First  Street,   corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fsed'k  S.   Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    Yo-k       ii 
Branches — London,   Pans,   Berlin,    S 
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-  NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay    of    San   Francisco   will   be   found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr;.  William  B.  Tubbs  has  announced  Ue  en- 
gagement of  her  daughter.  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
and  Lieutenant  Albert  Shaw,  U.  S.  A.  Miss 
Tubbs  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Chapin  Tubbs,  who  has 
a  home  at  Calistoga.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Tubbs  and  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Oyster 
and  the  cousin  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Oyster.  Lieu- 
tenant Shaw  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Shaw  of  Hollister.  He  is  the  nephew  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edward  Montgomery  of  this  city  and  the 
cousin  of  Lieutenant  George  Montgomery.  U.  S. 
A.,  and  of  Lieutenant  Geoffrey  Montgomery-,  U. 
S.  A.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the  wedding. 
The  engagement  of  Miss  Tubbs  and  Lieutenant 
Shaw  was  made  known  at  a  luncheon  given  last 
week  by  the  bride-elect  at  her  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montagne,  Mrs.  Charles  Buckingham,  Mrs.  Philip 
Schuyler,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Miss  Marian  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss 
Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Barbara  Donohoe,  Miss 
Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Louise 
McXear,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  Miss  Marita  Rossi, 
Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Jean 
Boyd,   and   Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Ruhson  Knox.  Miss 
Hunt,  who  is  visiting  in  Washington  at  present, 
is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad.  Mr.  Knox  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  Knox.  No 
plans  have  been  made  for  the  marriage  of  Miss 
Hunt  and    Mr.    Knox. 

Mrs.  Norris  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  Sunday 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  compliment 
to  Dr.  William  Lyle  and  Mrs.  Lyle,  who  are  visit- 
ing here  from  New  York.  The  guests  included 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch,  Miss  Cecily 
Casserly,  Miss  Agnes  Shreve,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 
Lieutenant  Brooke  Sawyer,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr. 
William  Hitchcock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  RandaJl-MacIver's  School  in  New 
York.  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


day  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Clark.    Mr.   and   Mrs.   Walter  Martin. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  entertained  at  luncheon 
Fridav  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Cub  in  compli- 
ment'to  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Frederick  Funston,  Mrs.  John  Mor- 
rison, Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Philip  Wales, 
Mrs.  Frank  Ames,  Mrs.  Wilson  Shiels,  Mrs.  Al- 
fred Hammersmith,  Mrs.  John  Morris,  Mrs.  Henry 
Coneer  Pratt.  Mrs.  Julius  Kahn,  Mrs.  Charles 
Durnham,  Mrs.  A.  P.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Knight,  Mrs.  Cary  Friedlander,  Mrs.  Eugenia 
Crabtree,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Scott,  Mrs.  James  Ross, 
Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels,  Mrs.  George  Van  Deusen, 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Royal  Reynolds,  Mrs. 
Peter   Cook,  and  Mrs.  George  Gale. 

Mrs.  William  Bourn  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  at 
her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compliment  to  Abbe 
Cabanel,  who  is  visiting  here  from  France. 

Miss  Josephine  Moore  entertained  a  group  of 
the  vounger  sec  over  the  week-end  at  her  country 
place  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  The  num- 
ber included  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,  Miss  Dorothy  Crockett,  and  Miss  Jose- 
phine  Grant. 

Miss  Betty  George  gave  a  masquerade  party 
Thursdav  evening  at  her  Mare  Island  home.  The 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Woolsey, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Anne  Peters.  Miss  Elena 
Folger.  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Betty  Folger, 
Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  Miss  -Mice  Claire  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Alfred  Montgomery,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Hall,  Lieutenant  Henry  White,  Lieutenant 
Woodruff  Meek,  Lieutenant  Frank  O'Brien,  Lieu- 
tenant George  Lowery.  Ensign  Ward  Crane,  En- 
sign Edward  Mcllvaine,  Mr.  Clark  Crocker,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Rathbun. 

Captain  T.  A.  Kerrigan  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  his  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard Drown,  Mrs.  Hope  Slater  of  New  York,  Miss 
Mary  Gwynn.  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Brigadier-General  John  Bradley, 
U.   S.  A.,  and  Captain  Max  Wardall,  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  entertained  at 
dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Arthur  Vincent.  The  guests  were  Mrs.  William 
Duncan,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore, 
Mrs.  Carl  Wolff,  Mrs.  Willard  Chambcrlin,  Mrs. 
Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mrs.  Haroid 
Chase,  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  Mrs.  John  Gallois,  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Miss  Louise  Boyd,  Miss 
Marion  Zeile,  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 

The  Misses  Alice  and  Lucy  Hanchelt  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Jean  Ward,  their 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Dorothy  Crawford, 
Miss  Aileen  Treat,  and  Miss  Frances  Corbet. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.    Sydney   Cloman. 

M.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  entertained  at 
luncheon  Saturday  at  their  home  in  Mcnlo  Park. 
Their  guests  included  Colonel  George  Filraer  and 
Mrs.  Filmer,  Colonel  H.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
Mrs.    Herbert    Fleishhacker,    Mrs.    Samuel    Knight, 


"Zerolene  is  the  Best" 


Correct  Lubrication 

for  the  Ford 

Engine 

The  Ford  automobile  engine 
illustrated  here,  like  all  in' 
ternal  combustion  engines, 
requires  an  oil  that  holds  its 
full  lubricating  qualities  at 
cylinder  heat,  burns  clean  in 
the  combustion  chambers  and 
goes  out  with  exhaust.  ZER- 
OLENE LIGHT  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly,  fee- 
cause  it  ia  correctly  refined 
&om  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude. 


— Say  leading  motor  car  dis- 
tributors, because  the  rec- 
ords of  their  service  depart- 
ments show  that  ZERO- 
LENE, correctly  refined 
from  selected  California  as- 
phalt-base crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less 
wear  and  less  carbon  deposit. 
Most  cars  are  now  lubricat- 
ed with  ZEROLENE  be- 
cause their  owners  have 
learned  through  experience 
that  there  is  no  better  oil. 

ZEROLENE  is  the  correct 
oil  for  all  types  of  automobile 
engines.  It  is  the  correct  oil 
for  your  automobile.  Get  our 
lubrication  chart  showing 
the  correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman,  Mrs. 
Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith,  Mrs. 
H.  A.  McLeisch,  Miss  Natalie  Campbell,  Miss 
Mary  Filmer,  Mr.  A.  B.  C.  Dohrmann,  Major- 
General  Eli  Helmick,  Captain  Alfred  Courtney 
and  Mrs.  Courtney,  Colonel  W.  A.  Jewitt,  and 
Colonel     Walter     W'interberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo  in 
honor  of  Dr.   William   Lyle   and  Mrs.   Lyle. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  home 
at  Woodside.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Samuel 
Boardman,  Mrs.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Keyes,  Mrs.  James  Bishop,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet   Cole   Crimmins. 

Mrs.  Henry-  Kiersted  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Xorris  Davis,  Mrs.  Harry  Poett, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylcr,  Mrs. 
William  Taylor,  and   Mrs.   Frederick  McNear. 


"THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER." 


Miss  Kitty  Cheatham,  whose  American  an- 
cestry- and  American  loyalty  are  impeccable, 
has  in  pamphlet  form  entered  a  protest 
against  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  as  a 
song  which  "opposes  the  spirit  of  democracy 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  em- 
bodies."    She  says  : 

To  keep  alive  the  emotion  which  this  hymn  ex- 
presses appears  to  me  to  prevent  Great  Britain  and 
America  from  being  allies  in  the  true  sense. 

And  yet  America  and  Great  Britain  seem  to 
be  getting  along  pretty  well  as  ''allies  in  the 
true  sense,"  however  disturbing  to  good  re- 
lations "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  may  be. 
To  be  sure,  it  might  seem  a  little  incon- 
gruous to  see  substantial  British  subjects 
standing  reverentially  with  uncovered  heads, 
and  English  army  and  navy  officers  of  high 
rank,  and  even  England's  king  himself, 
standing  respectfully  at  salute  while  these 
stirring  words  were  boomed  out  by  some 
singer  with  conscientiously  clear  enunciation: 
And  where  is  that  band  who  so  vauntingly  swore 

That    the    havoc    of    war    and    the    battle's    con- 
fusion 
A    home   and    country    should    leave    us    no    more? 

Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps' 
pollution. 

The  gentleman  reverentially  uncovered  and 
the  officers  and  royal  person  standing  re- 
spectfully at  salute  being  the  band  that 
"vauntingly  swore"  and,  as  a  nation,  the  very 
ones  whose  footsteps  they  have  thus  heard 
musically  and  metrically  described  as  a  "foul 
pollution."  Now  if  our  English  brothers  in 
amis  can  stand  for  that,  we  submit  that  the 
peril  to  Anglo-American  friendship  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  anybody  awake  nights  on  either 
side   of  the   water. 

And  then  there  is  another  thing  about  the 
words  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  which 
we  suspect  Miss  Cheatham  overlooks.  And 
that  is  that  few  Americans  and  probably  next 
to  no  Englishmen  know  what  the  words  are. 
We  all  get  along  rather  swimmingly  in  the 
song  while  it  inquires  if  we  can  see,  and  deals 
with  the  dawn's  early  light.  But  right  there 
at  that  daybreak  is  where  the  clackers  begin 
to  drop  out.  A  good  many  of  them  come 
resonantly  up  to  the  front  again  with  "the 
rocket's  red  glare"  and  "the  bombs  bursting 
in  the  air."  That  is  mouth-filling  and  so- 
norous as  well  as  pyrotechnical,  and  the 
singers  noticeably  perk  up.  But  once  that 
corner  is  turned,  the  way  the  laggards  come 
hobbling  behind  on  a  rum-te-tumty-tuni  verbal 
equipment  is  really  scandalous.  As  for  wash- 
ing out  the  foul  footsteps  with  blood,  not  one 
in  a  thousand  succeeds  in  getting  in -even  as 
a  spectator  at  that  gory'  ablution.  Indeed, 
very  few  indeed  know  there  is  any  such  epi- 
sode in  the  song.  And  even  if  Yankees  and 
Englishmen  ever  did  get  so  far  along  as  that 
drastic  event,  it  is  just  about  ten  to  one  they 
would  be  laughing  at  and  with  one  another 
while  the  grim  ceremony  was  going  on. 

So,  really,  we  can  not  share  Miss  Cheat- 
ham's anxiety  over  the  danger  to  Anglo- 
American  good-will  from  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  fact  that  Americans  and  Englishmen  can 
and  do  sing  it  together  is  fairly  strong  evi- 
dence that  that  good-will  is  on  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial foundation. — North  American  Re- 
view's War  Weekly. 


The  first  successful  iron  and  steel  mill  in 
Southern  Russia  having  been  established  forty 
3-ears  ago  by  a  man  named  Hughes,  one  of 
the  largest  steel  centres  in  Ukrainia  bears 
the   name   Yuzovka   in   his   honor. 


After  a  controversy  that  lasted  ten  years, 
French  scientists  have  decided  that  the  use  of 
old  corks  in  wine  bottles  is  not  detrimental  to 
health. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar   Size    Package  of   our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 
A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


Hotel  Oakland 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

Among  the  finest  Hotels  in 
the  State,  Where  Welcome 
and  Service  Await  All. 

American  and  European  Plan 

W.  C.  JURGENS,  Gen'l  Manager 


Anna  Fitziu  and  Andres  de  Segurola. 

The  Savoy  Theatre  will  be  dedicated  as  a 
concert  hall  a  week  from  tomorrow  (Sunday) 
afternoon,  October  13th,  when  Manager  Selby 
C.  Oppenheimer  will  inaugurate  his  concert 
season  with  the  double  attraction  of  Anna 
Fitziu,  the  famous  soprano  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  Chicago  opera  companies,  and  Andres 
de  Segurola,  for  ten  years  first  basso  of  the 
Metropolitan  company.  Emil  J.  Polak  will 
preside  at  the  piano. 

A  second  concert  with  a  programme  en- 
tirely different  takes  place  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, October  19th,  both  events  being  sched- 
uled for  the  renovated  Savoy  under  the  Op- 
penheimer management.  Tickets  can  now  be 
secured  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  and  mail 
orders  should  be  sent  to  Oppenheimer  at  his 
office   in   the    Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.    Building. 


Japan  has  a  channel  tunnel  scheme.  Per- 
mission has  been  applied  for  to  construct  a 
tunnel  under  the  Shimonoseki  Straits  con- 
necting Kyushu  with  the  mainland.  The  tun- 
nel would  be  more  than  six  miles  in  length. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAJL. 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLE1GH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  CaL 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

mm 

I?sAi$eks 


An  absolutely 

fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
hiah  standards. 

Logical 
headquarters  for 

San  Franciscans . 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
Tice-Pra.  ud  Mwpti  DirecUr 


Luncheon  at  Sixty  Cents 
prepared  with  great  care 
to  meet  your  most  ex- 
acting midday  require- 
ments at  the  H  otel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  Market  and 
Eighth. 


October  5,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to   and  from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  and  her  niece,  Miss  Natalie 
Campbell,  who  have  been  visiting  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, left  Thursday  for  Washington,  where  they 
will    pass    the    winter. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  days  in  San  Mateo  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry    PoetC 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Jackson  Street  from  a  visit  with 
their  son,  Captain  Robert  Roos,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
Portland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  who  re- 
turned from  the  East,  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 

Mrs.  Frank  West  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Washington,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ingram  and  Mr.  Eliot  Rogers, 
who  have  been  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot 
Walker  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  returned 
Sunday    evening    to    Santa    Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Miss  Lota 
Robinson  passed  the  week-end  at  Paicines  as  the 
house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  King  Ma- 
comber. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  S.  Lilley  have  taken  an  apart- 
ment-at  Stanford  Court,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter  season. 

Captain  Frederick  von  Schrader,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
has  been  on  duty  in  the  East  for  several  months, 
has  been  ordered  to  Camp  Fremont- 
Mrs.  Hope  Slater  and  Miss  Mary  Gwynn  of 
Xsw  York  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Country  Club  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  will  pass  the 
winter  in  Kentucky,  the  former  having  been  or- 
dered   to    Camp    Taylor,    near    Louisville. 

Captain  Miles  Gorgas  and  Miss  Mary  Gorgas 
have  returned  to  their  apartment  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue  from  a  trip  to  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Hammond  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Broadway,  after  an  absence  of 
several    weeks. 

Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Menlo  Park,  where  she  has  taken  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle.  The  place  is  at 
present  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Mon- 
tagne  and    Mrs.    La    Montagne. 

Mrs.  James  Langhome  has  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  visit  of  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Hitchcock  and  her  son,   Mr.   Gor- 
don Hitchcock,  left  a  few  days  ago  for  the  East. 
Mrs.    Baldwin   Wood   has   returned  to   her  home 
in  San  Mateo  from  a  brief  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Henry'  Bowie  left  recently  for  japan,  where 
he  will  be  engaged  in  government  work. 

Mrs.    Frederick   Krull   will    pass   the   winter    sea- 
[  son   at  the    Clift   Hotel,   after  a   summer  spent  at 
Woodside. 

Miss  Betty  George  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  at  Mare  Island,  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days 
with  Miss  Anne  Peters  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Heebner,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco,  are  reestablished  in 
their  New   York  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Warrington  on  Post  Street,  where 
they  will   spend   the   winter  months. 

The  Misses  Agnes  Shreve  and  Cecily  Casserly 
were  guests  of  Dr.  William  Lyle  and  Mrs.  Lyle 
over  the    week-end   in    San    Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart,  Miss  Constance 
Hart,  and  Mr.  Benno  Hart,  Jr.,  have  given  up 
their  home  on  Jackson  Street  and  will  pass  the 
winter  months  at  the  Morshead  apartments  on 
California   Street. 

Mr.  George  McXear,  Jr.,  has  gone  to  Boston 
to  enter  the  marine  aviation  school  of  tech- 
nology. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whittell  on  Cali- 
fornia  Street   for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard  Drown  spent  the  week-end  in  Burlingame 
as  the  house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer. 

Mrs.  John  Jones  will  leave  for  the  East  within 
a  few  weeks  to  pass  the  winter  season  with  Mrs. 
William  Peyton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Huntington  have  arrived 
from  Pasadena  and  have  taken  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Isaac  Requa  in  Piedmont  for  the  winter  months. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Lake  has  been  enjoying  a  brief 
visit  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hall  McAllister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  to 
their  ranch  in  San  Benito   County. 

Mr.  John  Drum  arrived  Friday  from  Washing- 
ton and  will  remain  in  California  until  October 
10th,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Drum  will  leave  for  the 
national  capital  to  remain  throughout  the  winter. 
Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman  and  her  little  son  have 
arrived  from  the  East  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  Monroe.  They  have  been  guests 
of  Mrs.  Kirkman,  Sr.,  at  her  home  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Murphy  left  Thursday 
for  Washington,  where  they  will  remain  for  Sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  the  Misses  Doris  and 
Betty  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Alice  Keeler  have 
gone  to  Tahoe   for  a  brief  visit. 

Lieutenant  Bernard  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford,  who 
have  been  stationed  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  have 
left  for  Washington  where  the  former  has  been 
ordered. 

Mrs.  James  de  Long  and  her  little  daughter. 
Miss  Theresa  de  Long,  have  arrived  from  their 
Eastern  home  and  will  pass  the  winter  months 
at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  have  reopened 
their  home  on  Lyon  Street,  after  having  spent  the 
summer  in  Belvedere.  Mrs.  William  Devereaux 
has  recently  been  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore. 

Mr.  Whitman  Symraes  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  in   San  Francisco  from  Nevada. 

Mrs.  James  Bishop,   who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 


Margaret  Cole  Crimmins  at  her  home  on  Vallejo 
Street,  has  reopened  her  residence  on  Washington 
Street  for  a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  De  Lancey  Lewis  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  in  Santa    Barbara 

Miss  Sue  McDonald,  the  daughter  of  General 
John  McDonald  and  Mrs.  McDonald,  left  Thurs- 
day for  the  East  with  Mrs.  Sydney  Cloman  and 
Miss  Natalie  Campbell.  The  young  girl  will  re- 
turn  to   school   in   New   York. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Jean  and  Cynthia  Boyd,  passed  the  week- 
end in  Menlo  Park  as  the  house  guests  of  Mr. 
and    Mrs.   Joseph    Donohoe. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Wbitcomb  in- 
clude Mr.  B.  L.  Rees,  Chicago;  Mr.  John  H. 
Wright,  Boston;  Mr.  C.  H.  James,  Chicago;  Mr. 
R.  G.  Smith.  Philadelphia;  Dr.  J.  J.  Armstrong, 
Douglas,  Arizona;  Mr.  A.  G.  Howard,  San  Diego; 
Mr.  Earl  Pearl,  Stockton;  Lieutenant-Colonel  N. 
M.  Green,  Major  M.  Parker,  Mr.  J.  M.  Sherman, 
Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  P.  Wells,  Fresno;  Mr.  M. 
Martinez,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Samuelson,  Fresno;  Sergeant  Wells  of  British 
army,    Vancouver,   B.    C. 


LE   BIEN-ETRE  DU  BLESSE. 


By  Gertrude  Atherton. 


Great  French  Symphony  in  November. 

France  and  the  United  States  will  join 
hands  in  a  patriotic  demonstration  when 
France's  premier  symphony  orchestra,  "La 
Societe  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  de 
Paris,"  makes  its  appearance  in  this  city. 

For  a  ''Patriotic  Symphony  Concert,"  as  it 
is  fittingly  designated,  is  to  be  given  as  one 
of  a  series  of  events  having  an  international 
significance,  designed  to  stimulate  the  "en- 
tente cordiale"  between  America  and  France. 

Encouraging  news  is  brought  by  Chevalier 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  French-American  Musical  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  supervising  the  orchestra's 
tour.  The  oldest  and  most  famous  sym- 
phony orchestra  in  France  is  preparing  for  the 
journey  to  the  United  States,  where  its  per 
formances  will  be  noteworthy  achievements  in 
those  cities  fortunate  enough  to  have  been 
asked  to  cooperate  in  this  international  enter- 
prise. 

Preliminary  steps  will  shortly  be  taken  to 
start  the  campaign  in  this  city  for  an  appro- 
priate reception  to  these  distinguished  mu- 
sicians. They  are  eighty-six  in  number,  which 
include  personalities  known  the  world  over. 
There  will  be  symphonies  by  great  composers 
on  the  programme  to  be  given,  but  nothing 
which  will  not  have  its  appeal  to  the  general 
public 

But  high  above  all  else  will  sound  the  note 
of  patriotism.  For  the  enthusiast  is  to  have 
his  opportunity  on  Wednesday,  November  6th, 
when  the  Paris  Symphony  Orchestra  plays  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium.  An  Oakland  con- 
cert will  be  given  on  Thursday  night,  Novem- 
ber 7th,  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 


James  A.  Blair, 
Committee,  Inc., 
New  York. 


Jr.,    National    Allied    Reliei 
2    West    Forty-Fifth    Street, 


When  John  Barrett  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  wrote  his  book  on  the  Panama  Canal 
he  estimated  the  fastest  time  from  Balboa  to 
Cristobal  as  ten  to  twelve  hours.  Slow 
steamers  are  today  making  the  trip  in  eight  to 
nine  hours.  For  a  long  time  the  record  was 
six  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  This  has  been 
broken  by  the  United  States  destroyer  Shaw 
with  a  run  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
in   five   hours   and   forty-five   minutes. 


Irate  Customer — Young  woman,  I'd  like  to 
have  you  explain  why  there  are  only  forty- 
eight  cards  in  this  deck  I  bought  here  yester- 
day. Clerk  (siveetly) — Oh,  that's  perfectly 
proper.  Ever  since  the  war  started  we  have1 
been  removing  the  kings,  you  know." — Life. 


We  now  supply  twelve  hundred  hospitals, 
and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
Moreover,  we  are  no  longer  merely  a  Franco- 
American,  but  an  Allied  organization.  Now 
that  the  Allies  are  fighting  as  one  army  we 
have  in  our  hospitals  French,  British — includ 
ing  Canadians,  Scotch,  Irish,  Anzacs,  South 
Africans — Italians,  and  Americans. 

When    our   own   men   are   not   too    severely 
wounded  they  are  carried  past  the  front  Hue 
hospitals  to  those  of  our  own  army,  and  arc 
consoled  by  every  luxury,   for  the  Red  Cross 
is  a  generous  provider.     But  there  are  many 
hundreds  of  cases  that  must  go  into  the  near- 
est hospital   and  remain  there  until  they  can 
be  moved  without  endangering  their  lives  fur- 
ther.    And  these  French  hospitals  are  entirely 
dependent   upon   Le    Bien-Etre   du    Blesse   for 
delicate    foods    with    which    to   tempt    men   so 
profoundly   indifferent    to    life    through    shock  ' 
or    loss    of    blood    that    they    do    not    care 
whether   they    live    or    die.      The    dainty    and 
appetizing  dishes  we  provide  gradually  renew  i 
their  interest  in  life,   and  they  are  able  to  re-  j 
sist  the  nervous   strain   of  constant  suffering,  | 
and  the  torment  of  lying  for  weeks  with  their 
broken  legs  or  arms  suspended  in  pulleys,  or  j 
from   wounds    drained   by   the   famous    Carrel 
method. 

Every  penny  subscribed  goes  into  food  for 
the  wounded.  Le  Bien-Etre  du  Blesse  has  no 
expenses  whatever  in  this  country.  as  the  Na- 
tional Allied  Relief  Committee,  Inc.,  donates 
the  circulars.  In  Paris  the  rent  of  the  offices 
is,  paid  for  by  the  president,  Marquise  d'An- 
digne,  and  the  cost  of  the  stenographer  and 
auditor  is  more  than  covered  by  the  monthly 
contributions  of  our  volunteer  staff.  One  of 
our  friends  has  put  up  the  money  to  pay  a 
professional  dietitian,  who  will  instruct  the 
volunteers  sent  over. 

The  Canadians  supply  us  with  the  cases  for 
our  supplies  that  are  almost  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  in  France.  In  return  we  send 
supplies  to  their  hospitals  when  they  ask  for 
them.  Moreover,  our  hospitals  are  often  full 
of  these  brave  men  who  have  played  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  war. 

When  a  man  is  brought  out  from  one  of 
the  dressing  stations,  insensible  from  frightful 
wounds,  no  one  stops  to  ask  his  nationality, 
but  rushes  him  off  to  the  nearest  hospital,  and 
the  nearest  hospitals  in  all  but  the  northern 
sectors   are  exclusively   French. 

If  the  generous  patrons  of  Le  Bien-Etre 
du  Blesse  feel  any  impatience  at  being  im- 
portuned so  often,  let  them  remember  that 
while  the  objects  of  many  of  the  charities 
can  wait,  the  wounded  men  can  not.  They 
must  be  coaxed  back  to  life  at  once  or  die. 
Moreover,  there  is  only  one  Le  Bien-Etre  du 
Blesse.  It  was  formed  at  the  request  of  the 
French  government  because  of  the  crying 
need,  and  it  is  a  source  of  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us  that  we  can  not  supply  every  hos- 
pital in  the  war  zone.  But  we  have  gradually 
worked  up  to  twelve  hundred  and  have  saved 
many  thousands  of  lives. 

Nor,  we  hope,  shall  we  be  obliged  to  impor- 
tune people  much  longer.  The  German  col- 
lapse may  come  any  day. 

We  are  obliged  by  our  character  to  continue 
in  operation  for  six  months  after  the  war — 
for  obvious  reasons. 

All  checks  should  be  made  out  to  Le  Bien- 
Etre    du    Blesse.  and    sent    to    the    treasurer, 


Pianist  and  American  Tenor  in  Joint  Concert. 
What  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting concert  events  of  the  early  season 
will  be  the  joint  appearance  of  Yolanda  Mero 
and  Lambert  Murphy.  Of  all  the  pianists  of 
the  gentler  sex,  Yolanda  Mero  has  rapidly 
forged  her  way  to  the  front  until  now  critical 
students  refuse  to  consider  her  further  as 
merely  a  woman  player.  Lambert  Murphy  i^ 
America's  foremost  tenor.  Although  person- 
ally a  stranger  to  the  West.  Murphy  is 
known  in  every  home,  for  his  talking  machine 
records  have  been  heard  wherever  the  "Vic- 
tor" is  admired. 

Manager  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  announces 
that  the  converging  of  the  tours  of  these  two 
artists  in  San  Francisco  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  join  forces  here  for  one  recital,  which 
will  take  place  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  on 
Thursday  night,  October  31st.  The  tentative 
programme  has  already  been  received  by  the 
manager,  who  assures  local  music  lovers  that 
they  will  find  in  its  composition  one  of  the 
most  interesting  offerings  ever  made  here. 
Oppenheimer  will  now  receive  mail  orders  for 
this  event. 


The  great  stone  face,  known  as  "The  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,''  which  from  Indian 
times  to  the  present  has  excited  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  every  visitor  to  the  Fran- 
conia  Notch,  in  New  Hampshire,  has  a  rival 
in  California.  The  face  in  the  West  is  not 
quite  so  clearly  cut  as  the  face  in  the  East, 
but  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  it  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  face  of  George 
Washington.  Partly  walling  in  the  Chats- 
worth  Valley,  near  Los  Angeles,  is  a  long, 
jagged  ridge  of  peculiar  rock  formation  that 
has  been  carved  by  nature  into  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  shapes ;  here,  standing  out  promi- 
nently, is  the  profile  likeness  of  the  Father  of 
His  Country-  From  the  proper  angle  the 
eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  and  even  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair,  reveal  a  likeness  to  the 
features  that  is  readily  recognizable  by  every- 
one who  beholds  it.  Because  of  its  immense 
size,  the  face  may  be  seen  for  miles  and,  of 
course,   it  is  a  much  reverenced  curiosity. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 


"How  fast  is  Myrtle  getting  on  with  her 
knitting?"  "About  fifteen  knots  an  hour." — 
Life. 

"Moses  had  indigestion  like  you  have, 
mother,"  announced  small  Elinor  at  the  Sun- 
day dinner-table.  "Why,  what  makes  you 
think  so  ?"  questioned  her  astonished  but  sym- 
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pathetic  mother.  "Because  our  Sunday-school 
teacher  said,  'God  gave  Moses  two  tablets.'  " 
— Hearth  and  Home. 

He — And  how  are  you  getting  on  wiih  your 
collecting  for  the  soldiers?  She — Splendidly! 
I've  had  my  name  in  the  papers  four  times 
already. — Sidney    Bulletin. 

She — Did  you  know  that  Maude  has  a 
dark  room  on  purpose  for  proposals?  He — 
Well,  rather.  I  developed  a  negative  there 
myself  last  night. — London  Tit-Bits. 

First  German — Heinrich  will  make  a  fine 
soldier?  Second  German— Can  he  lick  his 
weight  in  wildcats?  First  German — No,  but 
he  can  carry  his  weight  in  medals. — Judge. 

"Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make," 
quoted  the  prison  visitor.  "Mebbe  not,"  re- 
turned the  convict,  "but  they  make  it  blamed 
hard  for  a  feller  to  get  out."— Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Well,  well !"  exclaimed  Horton,  glancing 
up  from  his  paper.  "They  have  caught  the 
cleverest  hotel  robber  in  the  country."  "In- 
deed!" said  Haynes.  "Which  hotel  did  he 
keep  ?" — Life. 

Mother — That  young  man  of  yours  is  simply 
impossible.  He  doesn't  like  Shaw  ;  he  doesn't 
like  Ibsen;  he  doesn't  like  Galsworthy. 
Whom  does  he  like?  Daughter  (demurely) — 
Me. — Boston   Transcript. 

"Do  you  know  our  dog  howls  whenever  my 
daughter  sings?"  "If  there  is  anything  in  the 
theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  your 
dog  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  musical 
critic." — Baltimore  American. 

"I  would  like  to  get  off  early  this  after- 
noon," said  the  clerk,  "as  my  wife  wants  me 
to  beat  some  carpets."  "Can't  possibly  do 
it,"  said  the  employer.  "We're  too  busy." 
"Thank  you,   sir." — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

"Oh,  Willie,  Willie !"  cried  the  teacher  to 
a  hopelessly  dull  pupil.  "Whatever  do  you 
think  your  head  is  for  ?"  Willie,  who  evi- 
dently thought  this  another  of  the  trouble- 
some questions  that  teachers  were  always  ask- 
ing, pondered  it  deeply.  "Please,  ma'am,"  he 
replied  at  last,  "to  keep  my  collar  on." — 
Pearson's   Weekly. 

"Lemme  see  one  o'  dem  cuckoo  clocks," 
said  Mr.  Erastus.  "Here  you  are."  "Could 
you  change  de  tune  a  little?"  "What's  the 
idea  ?"  "I  wants  an  alarm  clock.  I  don't  take 
to  dese  hasty  an'  excited  alarm  clocks.  If 
you  could  train   one   o'  dese  to   cackle   like  a 
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chicken,    I    could    wake    up    spry    an'    hopeful 
every   time." — Washington   Star. 

"What  is  it  that  makes  you  find  so  much 
fault  with  your  stenographer  ?"  "Well,  she's 
the  best  stenographer  I  ever  had,  and  I  don't 
want  to  lose  her.  So  I've  got  to  shout  around 
a  little  so  as  to  convey  the  impression  to  any 
stenographer  scouts  that  she  wouldn't  suit  the 
government." — Washington  Star. 

"James,"  said  Mrs.  Mellow  to  the  man 
servant,  "can  you  find  out  whether  the  tinned 
salmon  was  all  eaten  last  night  ?  I  don't 
want  to  ask  the  new  cook,  because  she  may 
have  eaten  it,  and  then  she  would  feel  un- 
comfortable."   "Please,  ma'am,"  replied  James, 


"the  new  cook  ate  all  the  salmon,  an'  no  I 
matter  what  you  was  to  say  to  her  you  I 
couldn't  make  her  more  uncomfortable  than  I 
she   is   now." — Baltimore  American. 

"Hello!  Is  this  you,  mother,  dear?"  "Yes,  I 
Sue.  What  is  it?  Something  awful  must  | 
have    happened    for    you    to    call    me    up    at 

this "    "It's  not  so  awful.    But  John,  dear, 

hasn't  been  feeling  well  and  the  doctor  gave 
him  pills  to  take  every  four  hours.  I've  been 
sitting  up  to  give  them  to  him,  and  now  it's 
about  time  for  the  medicine,  but  John  has 
fallen  asleep.  Should  I  wake  him?"  "I 
wouldn't  if  I  were  you.  What  is  he  suffer- 
ing from  ?"  "Insomnia." — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 
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that  the  German  chancellor  should  put  it  in  the  fore- 
front of  an  insidious  peace  proposal  directed  toward  the 
marshaling  of  the  whole  world  under  and  behind  the 
German  autocratic  ideal.  It  is  the  only  measure  of  the 
kind  considered  worthy  of  notice  in  the  chancellor's 
speech,  the  only  measure  that  we  are  to  be  "obliged" 
to  accept  "within  a  prescribed  time" — if  Germany 
should  fill  the  role  at  the  peace  table  that  she  has 
sketched  for  herself. 

The  Argonaut  in  its  next  week's  issue  intends  to 
show  some  of  the  mischief  wrought  to  Germany  herself 
by  her  health  insurance  legislation,  a  mischief  that  the 
German  government  is  willing  to  tolerate  and  anxious 
to  extend  because  of  the  benefits  that  it  confers  on  the 
principles  of  autocracy  and  militarism. 


Health  Insurance. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
ocial  health  insurance  scheme  to  be  submitted  to  the 
lectorate  on  November  5th.  It  appears  that  the  Ger- 
lan  government  is  also  an  advocate  of  the  same  plan, 
ndeed  it  seems  that  the  German  government  proposes 
D  take  steps  at  the  peace  conference  that  it  supposes  to 
e  pending  to  enforce  a  social  health  insurance  plan 
pon  the  Allied  nations  and  to  incorporate  such  plan 
i  the  peace  treaties  that  it  imagines  itself  to  be  dic- 
ating.  We  are  to  be  "obliged"  to  accept  it  "within  a 
rescribed  time."  It  becomes  a  part  of  the  Kultur  to 
e  imposed  by  a  victorious  Germany  upon  a  subdued 
<Orld.  It  takes  its  place  among  the  terms  of  a  German 
eace,  if  we  may  accept  the  assurances  to  that  effect 
f  the  German  chancellor  as  communicated  to  the 
eichstag  on  October  6th. 

None  the  less  the  Argonaut  is  of  opinion  that  the 
lectorate  of  California  will  not  be  beguiled  by  the 
iercive  recommendations  of  the  German  government 
Or  by  the  persuasive  blandishments  of  Senator  John- 
>n.     Social  insurance  is  an  integral  part  of  Gcrman- 

m,  an  adjunct  of  that  militarism  that  leads  directly 
i  social  slavery  along  the  well-trodden  paths  of  pater- 
ilism,  registration,  inspectorships,  and  the  whole 
lechanism  of  docketing  and  discipline.     It  is  natural 


The  Peace  Proposals. 

Germany  is  still  under  a  misapprehension,  and  one 
that  detracts  largely  from  the  appreciation  that  might 
otherwise  be  given  to  a  change  of  tone  as  striking  as  it 
is  significant.     For  in  her  latest  peace  proposals — and 
her  peace  proposals,   considered  serially,  form  an   in- 
teresting study  in  disillusionment — there  is  none  of  that 
curious  arrogance  that  was  once  so  exasperating  and 
that  has  become  so  amusing.     There  are  no  references 
to  the  shining  sword,  no  threats,  no  insolences,  and  no 
invocations  of  the  Teutonic  god.     Germany's  enemies 
are  not  invited  to  realize  the  fact  of  their  own  extinc- 
,  tion,  nor  to  brood  on  the  chivalrous  magnanimity  that 
deigns  to  address  them.     For  a  moment  we  rub  our 
'  eyes  in  wonder  at  the  disappearance  of  the  old  familiar 
I  phrases.     Are  we  listening  to  Prince  Max  of  Baden 
in  propria- persona,  or  is  this  the  voice  of  a  subdued 
i  and  chastened  Germany?    Or  is  it  merely  the  new  role 
.  of  a  bad  actor,  and  as  unreal  and  deceptive  as  its  prede- 
cessors?    Perhaps  it  does  not  matter. 

Indeed  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least.  Nothing  mat- 
ters so  .long  as  Germany  persists  in  the  misconception 
already  noted.  It  is  a  radical  misconception.  Ger- 
many still  believes  that  she  can  secure  peace  by  prom- 
ises of  concessions  and  by  declarations  of  intention. 
She  still  believes  that  she  has  only  to  utter  the  correct 
formulas  and  the  flies  will  walk  into  her  parlor.  She 
does  not  realize  that  anything  she  may  say  is  assumed 
in  advance  to  be  a  treachery  and  a  lie,  and  that  no 
words  that  she  can  conceivably  utter  will  shorten  the 
war  by  one  moment.  Germany  can  end  the  struggle 
whenever  she  pleases,  but  not  by  making  speeches,  nor 
writing  letters.  President  Wilson's  fourteen  demands 
are  before  "her.  They  are  also  the  demands  of  some 
twenty  other  nations.  When  those  demands  have  been 
substantially  satisfied — in  deeds,  not  in  words — the  war 
will  end.  It  will  not  end  until  then.  There  will  be  no 
negotiations,  no  bargains,  no  armistice. 

The  terms  of  the  German  note  are  little  less  than  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  world.  That  Germany 
will  accept  the  programme  set  forth  by  the  President 
"as  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations"  has  no  meaning 
whatsoever.  It  leaves  the  quarrel,  and  every  part  of 
it,  precisely  where  it  was  before.  There  is  not  even 
an  indication  that  any  single  clause  of  that  programme 
would  be  accepted  or  even  honestly  considered.  There 
is  no  guaranty  that  such  negotiations  would  not  go  on 
for  years,  with  German  armies  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Russia,  with  German  iniquities  perpetuated  every- 
where, and  with  German  forces  steadily  augmenting 
and  improving  their  positions  and  equipment.  The 
actual  activities  of  such  a  conference  would  not  tran- 
spire around  the  peace  table.  They  would  take  place 
in  corridors  and  bedrooms.  The  smallest  Allied  na- 
tions would  separately  and  secretly  be  bullied,  bribed, 
hoodwinked,  and  detached  from  their  friends.  The  war 
in  suspension  would  be  more  devastating  than  the  war 
in  actuality.  If  the  Allied  nations  should  actually  be 
willing  to  listen  for  one  moment  to  so  preposterous  a 


proposal  as  this  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  have  listened  a  year  ago.  It  is  true  that  previous 
offers  from  Germany  have  been  so  couched  as  to  make 
the  blood  of  decent  people  boil  in  their  veins,  but  so 
far  as  their  essential  nature  was  concerned  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them  and  those  that  are 
now  on  the  carpet.  They  implied  then,  and  they  imply 
now,  an  unconditional  surrender,  not  from  Germany, 
but  to  Germany. 

None  the  less  we  must  expect  a  twitter  from  the 
pacifists,  the  Socialists,  and  the  other  pro-Germans.  It 
is  already  audible,  and  will  become  more  so.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  hear  references  to  the  olive  branch,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  those  who  talk  about  the  olive 
branch  are  usually  pro-German.  We  shall  be  told  that 
there  is  "no  harm  in  hearing  what  they  have  to  say." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  hearing  wdiat  they 
have  to  say,  because  what  they  have  to  say  is  invari- 
ably something  sinister  and  subtle  and  treacherous  and 
poisonous.  Germany's  one  aim  is  to  secure  a  cessation 
of  the  fighting  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible.  She  has 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  an  armistice. 
On  the  other  hand  her  enemies  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  refusing  an  armistice.  In  this 
respect  the  German  proposal  of  today  is  much  more 
favorable  to  Germany  than  the  so-called  Austrian  pro- 
posal that  was  so  summarily  rejected  and  that  made  no 
demand  for  an  armistice. 

There  need  be  no  qualms  about  summarily  rejecting 
this  one.  It  was  wrung  from  Germany  by  her  despera- 
tion, and  it  will  quickly  be  followed  by  something  more 
substantial.  Germany  is  hopelessly  beaten  and  she 
knows  it.  She  has  irretrievably  lost  her  Macedonian 
front  and  her  armies  in  the  west  are  being  steadily 
beaten  back.  She  has  lost  the  aid  of  Bulgaria  and  of 
Turkey,  and  Austria  is  in  the  last  throes.  We  have  only 
to  hold  on  a  little  longer  and  Germany's  serial  peace 
proposals  will  reach  the  culmination,  or  the  abyss,  that 
is  now  as  certain  as  the  sunrise,  and  it  is  unconditional 
surrender.  

The  Suffrage  Amendment. 

The  suffragists,  enraged  by  the  rejection  of  the 
suffrage  constitutional  amendment,  are  preparing  an 
elaborate  offensive  against  the  Democratic  party  for  its 
"treachery"  to  the  sacred  cause.  The  President,  thanks 
to  his  advocacy  of  the  amendment  that  was  as  adroit 
as  it  was  doubtless  sincere,  will  not  be  included  in  the 
indictment.  The  militants  allow  it  to  be  known  that 
they  will  oppose  all  Democratic  candidates  in  every 
state  and  district  throughout  the  country.  All  are  to 
be  held  equally  guilty  irrespective  of  individual  record. 
The  Democratic  party,  as  a  party,  is  to  be  punished. 
It  is  a  prospect  at  which  the  Republicans  can  afford  to 
look  with  some  equanimity,  although  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  number  of  women  who  wiil  vole  against 
their  ordinary  political  affiliations  at  the  bidding  of  the 
banner-bearers  and  picketers  of  Washington  is  a  very 
small  one. 

But  the  President  does  not  wholly  escape  the  censure 
of  the  suffragists.  He  might,  we  are  told,  have  com- 
pelled a  favorable  vote,  and  he  would  have  done  so  if 
he  had  actually  been  strong  in  the  faith.  Now  here, 
once  more,  our  suffrage  sisters  are  unjust.  Apart  from 
the  personal  convictions  of  the  President,  he  was  cer- 
tainly anxious  to  make  a  good  Democratic  record,  fie 
hoped  that  the  amendment  would  be  carried.  And  in 
case  of  its  defeat  he  was  none  the  less  anxious  to  estab- 
lish an  alibi  for  the  party  management. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  amendment  was  not  beaten 
by  a  party  vote,  but  by  the  Southern  vote.  All  party 
considerations  melt  into  thin  air  in  the  South  when  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  the  enfranchisement  of  colored 
women.  Not  even  the  desire  to  "stand  by  the  Pn 
dent"  can  blind  the  Southern  voter  to  the  meaning 
such  a  calamity  as  this,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
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calamity  that  he  thinks  comparable  with  it.  Any 
Southern  senator  or  representative  who  allowed  any 
consideration  whatsoever  to  take  precedence  over  the 
necessitv  to  "exclude  colored  women  from  the  polls 
would  be  committing  political  suicide.  Senator  Borah, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  Liberty  Loan  tour 
through  Virginia  and  Xorth  Carolina,  received  a  veri- 
table ovation  wherever  he  went  because  of  his  conten- 
tion that  every  state  must  determine  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion for  itself.  The  feeling  throughout  the  South  upon 
this  point  is  so  intense  that  no  one  could  stand  against 
it.  And  it  was  this  feeling  that  defeated  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  will  not  be  lessened  by  any  threats  against 
the  Democratic  party. 

There  is  another  factor  that  is  not  a  large  one.  but 
that  is  not  small  enough  to  be  overlooked.  The  Wash- 
ington suffragists  have  injured  their  campaign  by  their 
violences  and  extravagances,  and  these  must  necessarily 
have  an  effect  upon  senators  and  representatives  who 
actually  witness  them  and  suffer  from  them.  The 
picketing  of  the  White  House  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace, an  insult  to  the  national  dignity,  and  a  flagrant 
appeal  to  the  sex  impunities  and  privileges  that  are  sup- 
posed to  be  abolished.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
burning  of  the  President's  speech  at  the  base  of  the 
Lafayette  statue.  If  these  outrages  had  been  committed 
bv  men  the  culprits  would  have  received  short  shrift, 
and  especially  at  so  tremendous  an  epoch  as  this,  when 
ordinary  decencies  would  demand  a  clearance  of  the 
executive  road  rather  than  its  heaping  with  additional 
obstructions.  It  was  a  poor  encouragement  for  those 
senators  who  might  otherwise  have  voted  for  the 
amendment,  but  whose  hearts  were  hardened  by  vul- 
garities  and  outrages. 


Books  That  Are  Banned. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  greatly  approve  of  literary 
censorships,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  kind  of  censor- 
ship, but  it  is  permissible  to  feel  some  slight  amuse- 
ment at  the  fact  that  works  by  President  Jordan  have 
been  placed  on  the  list  of  books  that  must  not  be  sup- 
plied for  the  perusal  of  American  soidiers.  Doubtless 
the  prohibition  is  a  wise  one.  It  would  indeed  be  de- 
plorable if  the  morale  of  the  American  army  should 
be  undermined  by  a  too  great  concentration  upon  the 
works  of  Dr.  Jordan.  But  we  should  not  have  thought 
the  danger  a  pressing  one. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  know  which  one  of  Dr.  Jor- 
dan's inflammatory  volumes  has  thus  been  banned,  or 
whether  the  excommunication  refers  to  all  of  them. 
Presumably  it  applies  only  to  those  of  a  pacifist  nature, 
in  which  the  learned  doctor  first  assumes  that  the 
value  of  a  human  being  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
callipers  and  the  weighing  machine,  and  secondly  that 
this  value  is  diminished  by  war.  It  was  one  of  Dr. 
Jordan's  pet  hobbies,  but  we  should  have  thought  that 
he  would  now  have  been  touched  by  the  grace  of  a 
tardy  penitence.  The  callipers  and  the  weighing  ma- 
chine are  indispensable  for  assessing  values  in  the 
stockyard  and  of  cattle,  but  not  of  human  beings.  They 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  values  of  men. 

But  we  must  all  carry  our  share  of  Dr.  Jordan's 
heresy.  We  are  all  more  or  less  guilty  of  body  wor- 
ship. Our  mania  for  health  legislation,  our  obsequious 
adulation  of  the  hygienist,  our  easy  acqtiiescence  to 
faddist  tyranny,  are  all  proofs  of  it.  We  are  all  more 
or  less  disposed  to  assess  human  values  by  physical 
standards  and  to  relegate  the  real  values,  those  of  mind 
and  morals,  to  a  back  seat.  And  yet  the  latter  are  im- 
measurably the  more  important. 

The  war  should  serve  to  correct  our  standards  in  this 
respect.  If  there  is  any  earthly  activity  where  physical 
perfections  would  seem  to  be  essential  it  is  surely  war, 
but  even  here  we  are  faced  with  perplexities  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  solve.  Dr.  Jordan  maintained,  and  with 
some  apparent  reason,  that  the  Napoleonic  wars  had 
diminished  the  physical  efficiencies  of  the  present  gen- 
eration of  Frenchmen.  Indeed  he  once  referred  to 
the  nation  as  decadent.  He  ran  his  measuring  tape 
around  the  Frenchman,  and  up  and  down  him.  He 
tested  him  with  his  callipers  and  his  weighing  ma- 
chines and  pronounced  him  relatively  unfit  as  a  man 
and  as  a  fighter.  But  no  one  who  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered sane  would  say  so  today.  Not  only  is  the 
Fi  enchman  immeasurably  superior  to  the  German,  man 
fi  f  man  and  as  a  fighting  unit,  but  his  mind  and  his 
;  ^rals  are  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Evidently  the 
:   'lipers  and  the  weighing  machine  were  no  indication 


whatever  of  human  values,  not  even  of  fighting  values. 
The  little  Frenchman,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
big  German,  is  easily  his  master. 

There  are  some  other  significant  facts  made  evident 
by  the  war.  We  are  told  from  Great  Britain  that  it 
is  the  undersized  city  man,  and  not  the  stalwart  man 
from  the  country,  who  makes  the  best  soldier,  and  who 
wins  most  of  the  decorations  for  personal  valor.  This 
is  surprising  to  no  one  except  the  theorist.  The  city 
man  of  the  larger  class  is  accustomed  to  privations,  and 
his  wits  have  been  sharpened  by  struggle.  He  does  not 
complain.  His  whole  nature  is  supple  and  suppliant, 
and  he  has  no  insurgent  regularities  of  life  and  diet  to 
overcome.  The  recruiting  sergeant  would  have  looked 
askance  upon  him  in  the  old  days.  But  not  now.  He 
has  readjusted  his  standards  of  value.  He  wants  the 
terrier  more  than  he  wants  the  mastiff.  Moral  values 
come  first  and  physical  excellences  afterwards — a  long 
way  afterwards. 

Indeed  we  are  overwhelmed  with  evidence  of  this 
sort.  We  read  of  aviators  who  perform  incredible 
prodigies  of  valor  and  who  found  their  way  into  the 
service  by  trickery,  and  after  they  had  been  rejected 
again  and  again  for  physical  deficiencies  and  even  for 
disease.  We  ought  not  to  need  such  evidence.  His- 
tory is  full  of  them.  Very  many  of  the  supremely  great 
men  of  the  world  have  been  physical  weaklings.  A 
certain  physical  standard  we  must  have  for  certain 
activities,  but  we  ought  now  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  only  one  nor  the  most  important  one. 


No  Sanctuary 

The  United  States  and  her  allies  have  voiced  their 
determination  so  to  end  this  war  that  its  like  shall 
never  again  torture  a  stricken  world.  This  forbids, 
and  rightly  forbids,  a  peace  by  convention — a  gambling 
of  diplomats  around  a  green  table  with  the  welfare 
of  nations  as  the  prize  of  adroit  chicane.  It  means  but 
one  thing — a  dictated  peace,  or  this  war  will  have  been 
fought  in  vain. 

The  Allied  nations  are  all  democracies.  In  every 
democracy  those  in  authority  for  their  guidance  should 
know  the  convictions  of  their  people.  Failing  a  plebi- 
scite, the  enlightened  public  journals  most  truly  express 
those  convictions.  The  Argonaut  asks  those  journals 
in  America,  in  England,  in  France,  in  Italy  to  voice 
their  convictions,  whatsoever  they  may  be,  precisely 
as  it  will  here  express  its  own.  And  it  asks  this,  not 
with  any  unworthy  design  of  drawing  those  in  au- 
thority, but  singly  to  the  end  that  they  may  know  the 
verdict  of  their  citizens. 

Profoundly  is  the  Argonaut  convinced,  gravely  docs 
it  declare,  that  the  one  surest  way  to  prevent  such  2n 
atrocious  war  in  the  future  is  to  punish  by  international 
court-martial  those  responsible  for  this  war  and  for  its 
numberless  horrors.  This  means  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  Yon  Tirpitz,  Lenine,  and  Trotzky  to  a 
certainty.  It  means  those  in  Austria-Hungary  and  in 
Turkey  under  whose  orders  infamies  have  been  perpe- 
trated so  hideous  that  Hell  itself  stands  aghast. 

The  very  counts  in  the  indictments  against  these  men 
will  tell  a  tale  at  which  those  butchers  of  past  promi- 
nence— Attila  the  Hun,  Genseric  the  Vandal,  Genghiz 
Khan  the  Mongol — will  stand  astounded  at  their  own 
inefficiency.  Priests  slain  at  the  altar-stone,  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  murdered  with  ever)'  cir- 
cumstance of  bestial  ferocity;  girls  ravished  before  the 
e3'es  of  their  parents,  the  wounded  subjected  to  name- 
less mutilations  and  inoculated  with  deadly  disease;  the 
wanton  destruction  of  cities,  towns,  and  provinces;  the 
leading  into  captivity  and  death  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  peaceful  folk.  But  why  prolong  the  list?  In  a  sen- 
tence it  is  the  ruthlessness  of  fiends  that  scorn  alike 
the  laws  of  God  and  man. 

It  is  the  theory  of  the  Allied  democracies  that  there 
shall  be  applied  to  every  state  the  same  standard  of 
morals  that  is  imposed  on  the  individual;  it  is  their 
assertion  that  this  doctrine  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
their  own  national  policies;  it  is  their  insistence  that 
even-  nation  shall  be  made  to  adopt  it.  But  the  state 
is  an  intangible  entity  acting  only  through  its  rulers. 
Why  should  those  rulers,  the  most  dastardly  and  de- 
generate criminals  the  world  has  ever  known,  the  mur- 
derers of  millions,  go  unpunished,  while  the  hand  of 
the  law"  adjusts  the  noose  about  the  neck  of  the  assassin 
of  a  single  individual?  And  what  surer  way  to  check 
the  ambitious  designs  of  any  future  wolfish  autocrat 
than  to  force  upon  his  dreams  the  certainty  that  failure 


spells  destruction?  And  why  should  these  merciless 
felons  be  permitted  longer  to  pollute  with  their  presence 
a  world  every  human  being  on  which  they  have  out- 
raged with  their  ferocious  infamies?  For  such  the 
earth  should  hold  no  sanctuary. 

"He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall  go  into  cap- 
tivity; he  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed 
with  the  sword." 

"Therefore  as  I  live  saith  the  Lord  God  I  -will  pre- 
pare thee  unto  blood;  and  blood  shall  pursue  thee;  sith 
thou  hast  not  hated  blood  even  blood  shall  pursue  thee." 


Editorial  Notes. 
The  King  of  Bulgaria  is  the  second  monarch  to  abdi- 
cate in  favor  of  his  son.  and  as  a  result  of  Allied  suc- 
cesses. Constantine  of  Greece  led  the  way  and  his  son, 
judging  by  his  inconspicuousness.  seems  to  be  behaving 
himself.  Let  us  hope  that  King  Boris  of  Bulgaria  will 
do  the  same.  Silence  and  a  retiring  disposition  may 
do  much  for  kings,  especially  young  ones,  even  in 
these  days  of  democratic  supremacy.  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  may  now  join  his  brother  of  Greece  in  the 
obscurity  and  retirement  that  so  well  become  them.  If 
they  should  happen  to  foregather  in  one  of  the  few 
secluded  spots  beyond  the  whirlwind  of  war  we  ven- 
ture diffidently  to  suggest  that  they  reserve  a  third  and 
even  a  fourth  chair  at  their  little  round  table.  One 
never  knows  what  may  happen. 


Among  the  constitutional  amendments  about  to  be 
submitted  to  the  electorate — and  many  of  these  amend-  ft 
ments  are  quite  beyond  the  comprehension  of  large  ft 
numbers  of  voters — is  one  that  exempts  from  taxation  II 
the  buildings  and  equipment  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris-  H 
tian  Association  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  As-H 
sociation.  This  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated  un-H 
less  at  the  same  time  we  are  prepared  to  exempt  froniH 
taxation  the  property  of  all  religious,  benevolent,  or  II; 
philanthropic  institutions  of  all  kinds.  We  have  noH 
right  to  practice  such  a  discrimination  as  this  amend- 
ment would  imply,  nor  ought  we  to  invoke  by  its  II 
passage  a  flood  of  similar  amendments  on  behalf  oifij 
the  organizations  that  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  I 
It  may  moreover  be  said  that  this  is  not  a  time  when  II 
requests  for  taxation  exemptions  ought  to  be  made.  Weft 
are  far  too  much  inclined  to  be  acquiescent  in  such  II 
matters,  and  especially  where  religious  or  pseudo-  H 
religious  organizations  are  concerned.  But  perhaps  I 
the  payment  of  taxes  is  a  religious  duty  just  at  the  I  I 
present  time,  and  one  that  may  properly  take  precedence  I 
over  a  good  many  others  at  which  we  are  beginning  to  II 
look  askance.  

Another  amendment  that  should  go  down  to  defeat  |  ■ 
is  the  Single  Tax  Amendment.  It  has  already  been  II 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  last  three  state  elec-  ■ 
tions,  but  the  persistence  of  the  cfank  is  his  one  dis-  II 
cemible  virtue,  and  a  rather  dubious  one  at  that.  The  U 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco,  after  a  due  con-  ■ 
sideration  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  proposal,  II 
condemns  it  in  words  worthy  of  remembrance  because  I 
they  remove  the  problem  from  the  economic  to  the  ■ 
ethical  domain.  Says"  the  report  of  the  Commonwealth  I 
Club:  "Considered  as  a  confiscatory  measure,  it  is  too  I 
abhorrent  for  tolerance.  Whether  our  original  idea  of  II 
private  ownership  of  land  was  right  or  wrong,  our  so-  I 
ciety  is  founded  upon  that  proposition,  the  fruits  of  I 
toil,  the  savings  of  our  people  have  been  invested  on  II 
the  faith  of  our  laws,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  '. 
reason  or  justification  in  singling  out  this  class  offl 
property-owners  for  slaughter.  The  plea  is  made  that  1 
the  unearned  increment,  so-called,  belongs  to  society.  II 
Outside  of  the  fact  that,  except  in  a  rapidly  growing  I 
section,  this  so-called  unearned  increment  is  largely  a  II 
myth,  if  we  are  to  embark  on  a  policy  of  absorption  of  I 
this  we  should  not  limit  it  to  land.  Society  is  respon-  If 
sible  for  the  eight  dollars  a  day  which  our  bricklayers<B 
are  receiving,  for  the  fat  fees  (when  obtained)  of  law-  I 
vers  and  doctors,  for  the  price  which  an  artist  receives 
for  his  pictures,  for  the  royalties  on  the  best  selling  M 
books,  the  fabulous  incomes  of  the  popular  moving-  ■ 
picture  actress  and  actors,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  n 
line  of  human  activity.  Granted  that  all  of  these  people  II 
should  contribute  according  to  their  ability  to  the  sup-  m 
port,  in  its  widest  sense,  of  the  government,  neverthe- 
less even-handed  justice  should  be  measured  out,  and 
this  proposed  amendment  would  not  do  that.  It  has  he- 
come  a  cult  with  a  well-meaning  but  deluded  section 
of  our  community,  and  as  every  worshiper  of  an  idol 
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can  not  see  its  feet  of  clay,  so  these  people  in  their 
blind  fealty  to  their  faith  have  lost  their  'sense  of 
moral  perspective." 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


General   Menoher  Thanks  His  Men. 

San  Francisco,  October  3,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  by 
Major-General  Menoher  addressed  to  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Forty-Second  Division  in  France,  which  I  think  would  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  friends  of  that  division  in  this  vi- 
cinity. 

My  son  Clement,  member  of  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and 
Seventeenth  Engineers,  of  this  division,  was  one  of  those  who 
"died  before  Chalons,"  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  I  re- 
ceived the  copy  that  I  send  you. 

Yours  very  truly,  C.  M.  Summers. 

Headquarters,   Fortv-Second   Division, 

AMERICAN   EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES,  FRANCE. 

August   13,    1918. 

To  the  Officers  and  Men  of  the  Forty-Second  Di- 
vision: A  year  has  elapsed  since  the  formation  of  your  or- 
ganization. It  is,  therefore,  fitting  to  consider  what  you  have 
accomplished  as  a  combat  division  and  what  you  should  pre- 
pare to   accomplish   in   the   future. 

Your  first  elements  entered  the  trenches  in  Lorraine  on 
February  21st.  You  served  on  that  front  for  110 "days.  You 
were  the  first  American  division  to  hold  a  divisional  sector 
and  when  you  left  the  sector  June  21st  you  had  served  con- 
tinuously as  a  division  in  the  trenches  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  other  American  division.  Although  you  entered  the  sector 
without  experience  in  actual  warfare,  you  so  conducted  your- 
selves as  to  win  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  French 
veterans  with  whom  you  fought.  Under  gas  and  bombard- 
ment, in  raids,  in  patrols,  in  the  heat  of  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat and  in  the  long  dull  hours  of  trench  routine  so  trying  to 
a  soldier's  spirit,  you  bore  yourselves  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  traditions  of  our  country. 

You  were  withdrawn  from  Lorraine  and  moved  immediately 
to  the  Champagne  front,  where  during  the  critical  days  from 
July  I4th  to  July  ISth  you  had  the  honor  of  being  the  only 
American  division  to  fight  in  General  Gouraud's  army  which 
so  gloriously  obeyed  his  order,  "We  will  stand  or  die,"  and 
by  its  iron  defense  crushed  the  German  assault  and  made 
possible  the  offensive  of  July  ISth  to  the  west  of  Rheims. 

From  Champagne  you  were  called  to  take  part  in  exploiting 
the  success  north  of  the  Marae.  Fresh  from  the  battle  front 
before  Chalons,  you  were  thrown  against  the  picked  troops  of 
Germany.  For  eight  consecutive  days  you  attacked  skillfully 
prepared  positions.  You  captured  great  stores  of  arms  and 
munitions.  You  forced  the  crossings  of  the  Ourcq.  You 
took  Hill  212,  Sergy.  Meurcy  Ferme,  and  Seringes  by  assault. 
You  drove  the  enemy,  including  an  Imperial  Guard  Division, 
before  you  for  a  depth  of  fifteen  kilometers.  When  your  in- 
fantry' was  relieved  it  was  in  full  pursuit  of  the  retreating 
Germans,  and  your  artillery  continued  to  progress  and  support 
another  American  division  in  the  advance  to  the  Vesle. 

For  your  services  in  Lorraine,  your  division  was  formally 
commended  in  General  Orders  by  the  French  Army  Corps  un- 
der which  you  served-  For  your  services  in  Champagne,  your 
assembled  officers  received  the  personal  thanks  and  commenda- 
tion of  General  Gouraud  himself.  For  your  services  on  the 
Ourcq,  your  division  was  officially  complimented  in  a  letter 
from  the  Commanding  General  First  Army  Corps,  of  July  28, 
19  IS. 

To  your  success  all  ranks  and  all  services  have  contributed, 
and  I  desire  to  express  to  every  man  in  the  command  my 
appreciation  of  his  devotion  and  courageous   effort. 

However,  our  position  places  a  burden  of  responsibility 
upon  us  which  we  must  strive  to  bear  steadily  forward  with- 
out faltering.  To  our  comrades  who  have  fallen  we  owe  the 
sacred  obligation  of  maintaining  the  reputation  which  they 
died  to  establish.  The  influence  of  our  performance  on  our 
allies  and  our  enemies  can  not  be  overestimated,  for  we  were 
one  of  the  first  divisions  sent  from  our  country  to  France  to 
show   the   world   that  America  can  fight. 

Hard  battles  and  long  campaigns  lie  before  us.  Only  by 
ceaseless  vigilance  and  tireless  preparation  can  we  fit  our- 
selves for  them.  *  I  urge  you,  therefore,  to  approach  the  future 
with  confidence,  but  above  all  with  firm  determination  that  so 
far  as  it  is  in  your  power  you  will  spare  no  effort  whether 
in  training  or  in  combat  to  maintain  the  record  of  our  division 
and  honor  of  our  country'-  Charles  T.  Menoher, 

Major-General,  U.  S.  Army. 


Putting  upon  one  side  for  the  moment  the  rather  nebulous 
reports  of  the  peace  proposals  emanating  from  the  new  Ger- 
man chancellor,  and  which  belong  to  the  department  of  di- 
plomacy rather  than  to  war,  we  may  regard  with  unstinted 
satisfaction  the  situation  created  by  the  surrender  of  Bul- 
garia. The  surrender  was  unconditional,  and  so  far  as  we 
may  judge  from  the  rather  meagre  bulletins  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Bulgaria  to  discuss  terms  nor  to  force  a 
bargain.  All  occupied  territory  was  to  be  evacuated  imme- 
diately, and  the  Bulgarian  railroads  were  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Allied  forces.  Today  we  are  told  that  the 
Bulgarian  army  is  to  be  demobilized,  and  if  this  shall  be  con- 
firmed it  seems  to  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  a  Bulgarian  war 
upon  Turkey.  These,  of  course,  are  merely  initial  steps  to  the 
disposal  of  the  Bulgarian  problem  as  a  whole.  They  are  war 
measures  demanded  by  the  war  situation  of  the  moment.  The 
questions  of  Macedonia  and  the  Dobrudja,  of  the  new  and 
general  delimitation  of  Balkan  frontiers,  remains  to  be  settled 
at  some  later  date,  at  a  time  when  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and 
Albania  shall  be  freed  from  all  enemy  forces,  and  when  a 
Southern  Slav  Confederation  shall  come  upon  the  carpet  for 
final  disposition.  The  one  essential  fact  is  the  removal  of 
Bulgaria  from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  therefore  of  all  the 
war  problems   involved   in  her  continued   belligerency. 


American  Army  in  France. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  the  general  manager  of  the 
Fire  Reassurance  Company  of  Paris,  France,  to  its  United 
States  correspondent  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  copy  of  which 
ivas  forwarded  to  a  resident  of  San  Francisco,  may  interest 
•Argonaut  readers: 

Paris,  July  29,  1918. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Sturhahn — 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sturhahn :  Pressure  of  work  has  prevented 
me  from  week  to  week  to  write  you  and  still  I  had  so  much 
and  wished  so  much  to  say  !  I  should  have  liked  to  write  you 
and  to  all  Americans  I  know  the  name  of  to  say:  France  has 
been  saved  by  America. 

We  know  what  you  have  done  for  us  with  your  generous 
hearts.  We  know  that  everybody  in  America  has  suffered 
great  restrictions  for  us.  has  given  money,  work,  everything 
with  the  largest  liberality.  We  know  that  all  parents  see 
their  sons  going  so  far  for  the  dreadful  battles  with  a  strong 
heart  and  we  have  seen  these  young  and  beautiful  men  with 
their  bright  and  frank  looks,  and  we  have  heard  that,  for 
their  first  fights  they  have  been  equal  to  our  best  soldiers. 

All  this,  my  dear  Mr.  Sturhahn,  is  filling  every  French 
heart  with  such  a  love  for  America  that  I  should  like  every 
American  could  hear  it. 

Unfortunately  I  have  really  no  time  to  write  to  all  our 
friends,  but  if  you  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  them, 
do  not  fail  to  say  what  we  are  feeling  for  them  and  what 
America  is  for  any  of  us. 

With  best  regards.  Yours  sincerely,  B.  Spycket. 


There  were  a  number  of  English  dictionaries  before 
Johnson's.  The  first  in  which  the  definitions  as  well  as 
the  vocabulary  were  in  English  was  the  "English  Ex- 
positor" of  John  Bullohar  (1616).  Xathan  Bailey's 
"Universal  Etymological  English  Dictionary"  (1721 ) 
was  the  first  that  purported  to  give  a  complete  collec- 
tion of  English  words. 


The  significance  to  Germany  is  vastly  greater  than  the  loss 
of  a  friendly  army.  Germany,  be  it  remembered,  went  to  war 
with  the  single  aim  of  extending  the  Teutonic  Empire  into 
Asia,  and  of  bringing  herself  within  striking  distance  of  India, 
Egypt,  and  Africa.  That  she  is  at  war  also  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  incidental  to  that  supreme  object.  It  is  the  price 
that  she  was  willing  to  pay.  Her  compact  with  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  gave  her  a  highroad  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  accom- 
plished her  chain  of  influence  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Serbian  link,  and  to  weld  that 
link  also  was  the  inspiration  of  all  the  events,  including  the 
assassination  of  the  Archduke,  that  immediately  preceded  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  by  the  attack  upon  Serbia.  So  far  as 
the  great  political  objects  of  Germany  are  concerned,  we 
may  measure  their  frustration  not  so  much  by  the  issue  of 
great  battles  on  the  western  front  as  by  the  lopping  off  of 
section  after  section  of  her  railroad  chain  into  Asia.  The 
battles  for  the  possession  of  Bagdad  and  of  Jerusalem  were 
actually  more  directly  vital  to  German  ambitions  than  the 
battles  of  the  Marne.  They  were  successful  snatches  at  the 
great  gage  of  Germany's  war.  They  pushed  her  back  farther 
and  farther  from  her  destination,  and  they  closed  the  road  to 
her  goal.  Napoleon  is  said  to  have  defined  strategy  as  the 
art  of  finding  out  what  your  enemy  intends  to  do  and  of  pre- 
venting him  from  doing  it.  The  same  definition  may  be 
applied  to  the  art  of  political  strategy,  and  we  may  usefully 
employ  it  in  the  present  case  as  a  yardstick  to  measure  the 
import  of  events.  All  events  become  calamitous  to  Germany 
to  the  extent  that  they  bar  her  from  Asia.  The  Allied  armies 
in  France  and  Belgium  are  fighting  to  this  end.  Indirectly  and 
un geographically  they  bar  the  road  of  Germany  into  Asia. 
Only  as  we  grasp  this  one  central  fact  can  we  rightly  appre- 
ciate the  import  of  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  so  great  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Germany's  Oriental 
conquets.  

Germany,  as  has  been  said,  went  to  war  for  the  completion 
of  her  chain  of  influence,  or  rather  of  domination,  that 
should  give  her  an  extended  empire  over  Europe  and  Asia. 
That  chain  passed  through  Serbia,  and  through  the  Serbian 
city  of  Nish.  From  the  military  point  of  view  the  chain 
became  complete  by  the  conquest  of  Serbia,  but  Germany  pro- 
ceeded under  the  inspiration  of  opportunity  to  supplement 
that  chain  by  other  and  alternative  routes.  She  compelled  the 
pro-German  government  of  Russia  to  force  Roumania  into 
the  war  in  order  that  she  might  thereby  conquer  Roumania, 
and  so  give  her  control  of  the  Danube.  This  was  the  second 
alternative  route.  She  then  overran  the  Ukraine,  thanks  to 
her  friends  of  the  Russian  revolution,  and  thus  she  found 
herself  with  a  third  alternative  route.  If  we  consider  her 
projects  against  Siberia,  and  these  we  should  do  well  to  take 
quite  seriously,  although  they  have  now  been  foiled,  we  may 
consider  that  Germany  had  here  a  fourth  alternative  route, 
and  one  that  would  make  her  the  neighbor  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific,  and  that  would  give  her  a  formidable  naval 
base  for  a  threat  against  this  country'-  This  was  actually 
the  situation  a  few  months  ago.  Germany,  having  gone  to  war 
for  the  possession  of  a  single  route  into  Asia,  found  herself 
in  the  possession  of  four  routes — the  Serbian,  the  Roumanian, 
the  Ukrainian,  and  the  Siberian.  No  wonder  she  felt  that 
she  had  won  the  war,  so  far  as  the  actually  existing  situation 
was  concerned.  No  wonder  that  she  should  be  willing  to  make 
concessions  in  the  west.  No  wonder  that  she  should  still  be 
willing  to  do  so,  and  to  comply  with  almost  any  demands  that 
are  made  upon  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  allowed  to  keep 
open  any  of  the  roads  that  she  has  forced.  Germany's  grand 
play  is  in  the  distortion  of  values,  in  the  hope  that  she  can 
blind  the  eyes  of  her  enemies  to  the  comparative  importances 
of  events  and  concessions.  She  magnifies  the  value  of  west- 
ern evacuations  and  compensations  in  the  hope  that  the  preg- 
nancies of  the  western  situation  may  be  overlooked.  Only  by 
keeping  clearly  in  mind  the  real  issues  of  the  war,  that  is  to 
say  the  purposes  for  which  Germany  went  into  the  war. 
which  are  all  Oriental,  can  we  escape  the  trap.  Fortunately 
those  issues  have  been  so  clarified  by  time  as  to  be  generally- 
understood.  

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  Bulgarian  surrender.     Bulgaria  was  one  of  the  great  links 


in  the  chain  of  Oriental  domination,  and  Bulgaria  is  gone. 
This  is  indeed  a  matter  upon  which  we  may  congratulate 
Bulgaria,  and  upon  which  she  is  now  doubtless  congratulating 
herself,  for  if  Germany  had  won  the  war  Bulgaria  would  in- 
stantly have  been  awarded  a  status  somewhat  like  that  of 
Alsace.  The  surrender  of  Bulgaria  means  that  Serbia  also  is 
lopped  from  the  chain,  and  thus  we  have  witnessed  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  the  original  route  upon  which  Germany 
depended  for  her  access  into  Asia.  Turkey,  of  course,  stiil 
remains,  but  Turkey  is  negligible,  seeing  that  she  is  com- 
pletely isolated,  and  is  herself  on  the  point  of  collapse.  But 
we  may  consider  that  the  Roumanian  route  also  has  been  lost 
to  Germany.  It  could  hardly  have  been  maintained  in  any 
case  in  the  face  of  a  liberated  Serbia  and  a  beaten  Bulgaria, 
but  it  seems  now  that  Germany  is  evacuating  Roumania,  and 
that  a  flame  of  anti-German  rebellion  is  sweeping  over  the 
country.  German  influence  has  practically  disappeared  from 
the  Balkan  States,  and  both  of  the  Balkan  doors  into  Asia 
have  been  closed  in  her  face,  and  those  two  doors  were  by 
far  the  most  practicable  and  important.  Looking  at  the  war 
from  its  widest  political  aspect  it  may  be  said  that  the  collapse 
of  Bulgaria  means  the  irretrievable  ruin  of  Mittel-Europa.  It 
means  that  an  insurmountable  rampart  has  been  raised  in  the 
Balkans  against  all  those  schemes  that  the  Teutonic  powers 
have  been  so  anxiously  maturing  for  half  a  century.  It  means 
that  the  peril  of  German  domination  over  Asia  Minor  has  been 
dispelled    forever.  

The  remaining  routes  into  Asia  by  way  of  the  Ukraine  and 
by  way  of  Siberia  need  not  now  be  considered  very'  seriously, 
although  at  one  time  they  were  serious  enough.  Germany 
might  easily  have  conciliated  the  people  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
made  them  her  friends  forever.  But  that  is  not  the  German 
way.  She  looked  upon  the  Ukraine  only  as  a  storehouse  to 
be  plundered,  and  she  enforced  her  brigandage  by  a  mur- 
derous ferocity  that  has  not  yet  been  fully  disclosed.  The 
Ukraine  will  certainly  throw  off  the  German  yoke  as  soon  as 
the  opportunity  shall  be  presented  to  her.  Germany  will  find 
no  open  road  to  Asia  through  the  midst  of  a  people  whom 
she  has  terrorized  and  martyred  in  the  ways  habitual  to  her, 
and  with  a  certain  crass  and  suicidal  stupidity  at  which  we 
can  only  marvel.  Nor  can  the  Siberian  route  be  considered 
any  longer  as  a  German  possibility.  It  has  been  saved  to  the 
world  by  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  whose  magnificent  heroism  has 
been  partially  rewarded  by  a  formal  recognition  of  their  na- 
tionality and  independence,  an  independence  involving  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  And  the  work  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks has  now  been  guaranteed  and  consolidated  by  the 
arrival  of  an  international  force  at  Vladivostock  that  should 
be  strong  enough  to  command  the  respect  and  the  adhesion 
of  loyal  Russians  everywhere,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  people  of  Siberia,  thus  saved  from  the  twin 
terrors  of  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Germans.  We  may  then 
sum  up  the  situation  as  disclosed  by  the  collapse  of  Bulgaria 
as  the  passing  forever  of  the  German  dream  of  Asiatic  domi- 
nation. A  few  months  ago  Germany  had  four  alternative 
routes  to  Asia.  Today  she  has  not  one.  The  whole  purport 
of  her  war  has  been   frustrated. 


Upon  the  other  advantages  accruing  from  the  collapse  of 
Bulgaria  there  is  no  need  to  enter.  They  are  obvious  enough. 
Turkey  need  no  longer  be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  war. 
With  the  capture  of  Damascus  the  Turkish  armies  have  prac- 
tically disappeared  from  Asia.  The  German  force  that  was 
supposed  to  be  at  Aleppo  has  melted  away.  But,  even  more 
important  still,  Austria  must  now  defend  her  frontier  exposed 
to  attack  by  way  of  Serbia,  always  supposing  that  Austria 
is  now  thinking  of  defending  anything,  a  supposition  that  is 
highly  unlikely.  It  ought  not  to  take  the  Allied  forces  very- 
long  to  reach  Nish,  now  that  Bulgarian  resistance  has  been 
withdrawn.  Presumably  an  Allied  force  will  be  sent  also  to 
Sofia,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  Bulgarian 
imagination.  Finally,  we  may  note  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  Constantinople  may  be  reached,  and  the  remark  of 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey  to  this  effect  is  significant.  But 
probably  there  will  be  no  need  of  an  offensive  advance  toward 
Constantinople.  Turkey  has  now  no  stomach  to  continue  the 
war.  She  has  practically  no  munition  fnclories  of  her  own, 
while  by  the  seizure  of  the  railroad  line — and  even  without 
the  seizure  of  the  railroad,  now  that  Bulgaria  has  gone — 
she  is  completely  cut  off  from  German  aid,  and  must  neces- 
sarily surrender  at  discretion.  However  startling  the  develop- 
ments in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days,  we  may  attribute 
them  to  the  sudden  slant  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  Bul- 
garian  defection.  

We  find  a  situation  no  less  encouraging  when  we  turn  to 
the  battlefields  of  the  western  front.  Germany  is  once  more 
taking  the  gambler's  chance  as  she  did  at  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne,  as  she  has  done  indeed  ever  since  she  began 
her  great  offensive,  but  this  time  the  coming  of  winter  is  the 
stakeholder.  The  old  Hindenburg  Line  may  be  said  to  be 
already  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  can  be  no  real  hold  upon 
that  line  with  St.  Quentin  gone,  and  Cambrai  at  its  last  gasp. 
But  the  real  danger  to  the  Hindenburg  Line  armies  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  frontal  attacks  of  the  British,  irresistible 
as  these  are  proving  themselves  to  be,  but  in  the  threat  to  the 
German  rear  now  assuming  a  very  solid  form  in  the  shape  of 
General  Gouraud's  army  in  the  Champagne,  and  General 
Pershing's  army  in  the  Argonne.  These  armies  are  rapidly- 
extending  their  tentacles  to  the  rear  of  the  Hindenburg  posi- 
tions, not  only  threatening  their  communications,  bui  consti- 
tuting a  very  serious  menace  of  envelopment.  These  move- 
ments would  be  gravely  delayed  if  winter  should  come 
Soft  ground  would  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  Br: 
their  push  eastward,  as  it  would  certainly  be  harr 
the   Americans   and  the    French  in   their  push   nor 
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would  give  a  breathing  spell  to  the  Germans,  and  evea  if  they 
should  continue  their  retreat  they  would  be  relieved  of  some 
of  the  full  force  of  the  pressure.  We  have  to  remember  that 
the  great  aim  of  the  French  commander  is  not  so  much  to 
force  a  German  retirement  as  to  prevent  such  a  retirement 
from  reaching  its  goal.  Foch,  in  other  words,  is  probably 
thinking  less  of  compelling  a  German  withdrawal  to  tie 
Rhine  than  of  preventing  them  from  reaching  the  Rhine  by 
an  encircling  movement  that  shall  cut  them  off  from  their 
own  territory--  The  points  to  be  watched  with  particular  in- 
terest are  marked  by  the  American  army  pushing  northward 
through  the  Argonne  and  the  French  army  pushing  northward 
in  the  Champagne  and  between  Rheims  and  Verdun.  To 
estimate  the  full  significance  of  these  movements  we  must 
consider  the  position  of  the  German  armies  falling  back 
from  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  exposing  their  flank  to  the 
Allied  armies  creeping  northward  in  their  rear,  and  furnishing 
the  double  threat,  first  to  the  German  communications,  and 
secondly  of  an  actual  envelopment. 


At  the  moment  of  writing  on  Sunday  comes  the  news  that 
the  German  chancellor,  Prince  Max  of  Baden,  has  made  cer- 
tain peace  proposals  together  with  a  demand  for  an  imme- 
diate armistice  for  their  discussion.  These  propositions  are 
said  to  include  one  for  the  autonomy  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  arid 
for  a  rectification  of  the  treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk.  There  is 
also  another  statement  relating  to  Austria,  and  to  the  effect 
that  Austria  is  willing  to  accept  all  of  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  demands,  and  that  it  is  the  attitude  of  Austria  that 
has  compelled  this  definite  action  on  the  part  of  Berlin  that 
has  been  reported  from  neutral  countries. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


While  retraining  from  any  discussion  of  news  that  at  the 
moment  is  fragmentary  we  may  believe  that  the  dire  ex- 
tremity of  the  German  army,  the  plight  of  Austria,  and  the 
loss  of  such  aid  as  has  been  given  by  Bulgaria  and  Turkey, 
have  rendered  inevitable  some  great  effort  toward  peace  on 
the  part  of  Germany.  Nor  need  we  be  over-hasty  in  at  once 
ascribing  such  an  effort  to  German  trickery,  except  in  so  far 
as  Germany  always  hopes  to  secure  some  unsvowed  aim,  or  in 
some  sinister  way  to  twist  events  to  her  advantage.  Any  Ger- 
man effort  toward  peace  is  probably  characterized  by  ignorance 
quite  as  much  as  by  her  customary  duplicity.  Germany  must 
have  peace,  and  she  must  have  it  quickly,  if  she  is  to  save  her- 
self from  utter  ruin,  but  she  is  unable  to  believe  that  a  peace 
by  bargain  is  now  beyond  her  reach,  and  that  the  assertions 
of  her  enemies  to  that  effect  are  sincere-  She  can  not  under- 
stand that  no  value  whatsoever  attaches  to  her  word  or  to  her 
assurances,  and  that  parley  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  until 
she  has  not  only  stated  her  willingness  to  comply  with  the 
Allied  demands,  but  has  actually  complied  with  them.  Ger- 
many has  lost  her  right  to  the  application  of  any  of  the 
precedents  of  war  and  of  peace-making.  She  has  lost  the 
right  to  make  any  request  except  on  the  basis  of  accom- 
plished tacts,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  of  the  Allied 
governments  would  reply  to  her  proposals,  whatever  they  may 
be,  until  those  proposals  shall  actually  have  been  carried  into 
effect.  And  that  they  would  be  carried  into  effect  we  need 
have  little  doubt.  Nothing  more  is  needed  than  a  resolute 
maintenance  of  the  positions  already  assumed,  and  to  the 
effect  that  no  heed  will  be  given  to  anything  except  perform- 
ances, and  we  shall  see  that  Germany  will  speedily  be  brought 
to  the  point  of  unconditional  surrender.  Actually  and  in  her 
own  mind  she  is  there  now.  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Fbaxcisco,  October  9,  1918. 


There  is  a  fable  by  La  Fontaine  which  treats  of  two 
rats,  a  fox,  and  an  egg.  The  fortunes  of  the  tale  in- 
clude a  journey  performed  by  one  of  the  rats  lying  on 
its  back  clasping  the  egg  in  its  "arms"  and  tugged  by 
the  tail  to  its  hole  by  its  fellow  rat.  Learned  men  have 
declared  that  no  rats  have  ever  been  known  to  do  such 
a  thing,  and  that  La  Fontaine  was  just  making  fun  of 
both  rats  and  readers.  But  here  comes  a  likely  explana- 
tion. In  1660  was  brought  out,  in  Rouen,  a  book  by  a 
French  captain  who  had  been  for  long  years  in  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Poland.  In  describing  the 
Lkraine  he  mentions  just  such  a  performance  by  rats, 
except  that  it  was  grass  which  the  Ukrainian  rat  car- 
ried elapsed  in  its  front  paws  instead  of  an  egg.  The1 
French  captain  says  that  he  had  seen  them  do  it  many 
times,  and  had  watched  them  for  hours  together,  so 
curious  did  he  consider  the  sight.  That  this  may  well 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  bonhomme  La  Fontaine's 
information  is  further  probable  from  the  fact  that  he 
makes  the  '"King  of  Poland"  responsible  for  his  story. 
Up  to  the  year  1648  Poland  and  the  Ukraine  were  one 
state. 


There  are  plenty  of  sardines  in  the  waters  around 
Borneo.  "If  you  don't  believe  it,"  says  the  Borneo 
Herald,  "come  and  do  a  tour  of  the  islands  near  Sem- 
porna."  The  sardines  lie  in  dense  schools  close  tip  to 
the  reefs  surrounding.  Their  life  is  hard,  for  thev  are 
hunted  ceaselessly  by  bigger  fish  and  are  devoured  by 
seagulls  if  they  rise  to  the  surface  to  escape.  They 
couid  be  taken  in  seines  and  canned  or  salted  for  the 
Hongkong  and  Singapore  markets. 


The  average  cost  to  the  government  to  collect  taxes 
has  been  $2426  for  every  $1000.  In  1916  it  cost  about 
Sl-t  for  every  $1000,  but  this  was  a  record. 


\;   a   fundamental   principle   women   and   men    are 
-i   vted  equally  in  the  civil  code  of  Japan. 


In  his  younger  days  Charles  M.  Schwab  composed  . 
musical  numbers  and  sold  some  of  them  in  New  York. 
He  even  is  said  to  have  had  visions  of  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful author  of  musical  comedies  along  Broadway. 

Xew  York's  notable  financier,  George  F.  Baker,  never 
took  anv  exercise  until  he  was  seventy  years  of  age. 
Then  he  took  up  golf,  and,  curiously  enough,  at  the 
same  time  he  smoked  his  first  cigar,  and  has  been 
smoking  ever  since. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  German  Crown  Prince's  face 
to  show  that  he  is  a  Hohenzollem.  His  face  lacks  the 
soldierly  appearance  that  stares  out  from  the  imperial 
visage  of  Whilhelm  II.  He  has  a  smile  that  might  in- 
dicate a  kind  heart  if  one  did  not  remember  stories  of 
his  youth. 

Provost  Marshal  General  Crowder  believes  in  ef- 
ficiency as  he  believes  in  America,  according  to  his 
biographers.  "Gentlemen,"  he  often  remarks  to  the 
officers  under  him,  "I  should  like  to  feel  that  every 
officer  on  my  staff  is  a  candidate  for  my  place  and  is 
trying  to  take  it  away  from  me  tomorrow  on 
efficiency." 

General  Kikuzo  Otani,  commander  of  the  expedi- 
tionary force  of  the  Entente  Allies  in  Siberia,  was  one 
of  the  Japanese  heroes  of  the  battle  of  the  Yaiu  River 
fourteen  years  ago.  He  is  known  as  a  silent  man,  like 
Field  Marshal  Oyama  and  Admiral  Togo,  and  he  is 
considered  a  great  tactician.  He  has  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  mathematics. 

John  W.  Davis,  America's  new  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  is  said  to  be  a  splendid  lawyer,  a 
fine  speaker,  a  man  of  good  personality,  and  liked  and 
admired  by  all  who  know  him.  He  is  comparatively 
young,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  vigor,  having  been 
born  at  Clarkesburg,  West  Virginia,  April  13,  1873. 
From  the  Washington  and  Lee  University  he  won  his 
A.  B.  degree  in  1S92  and  his  LL.  B.  degree  in  1895. 

Sir  Leslie  Probyn,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  the  newly  appointed 
governor-general  of  Jamaica  and  its  dependencies,  in 
succession  to  Sir  William  Henry  Manning,  K.  C.  M.  G., 
C.  R.,  K.  B.  E.,  who  has  been  given  the  governorship 
of  Ceylon,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  prizes  of 
the  British  colonial  service,  having  a  salary  of  $35,000 
per  annum  attaching  to  it,  comes  from  Barbados, 
where  he  drew  a  salary-  of  $12,500.  In  his  new  post  he 
receives  a  salary  of  $25,000. 

General  Mangin,  the  hero  of  the  French  thrust  be- 
tween the  Oise  and  the  Aisne,  is  known  in  French  mili- 
tary circles  as  the  "officer  of  attack."  As  a  captain  he 
was  with  Marchand  at  Fashoda  twenty  years  ago. 
Marchand  afterwards  confessed  that  if  Mangin  had  had 
his  way  the  French,  in  spite  of  their  small  forces  and 
slender  resources,  would  have  come  into  collision  with 
Kitchener's  army,  just  returned  from  its  victory  over 
the  Khalifa  at  Omdurman. 

Fred  Irland,  dean  of  the  House  stenographers,  is  in 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  "Billy"  Sunday,  which  he  prizes 
very  highly.  "Billy"  said  that  the  reporter  "got"  his 
prayer  which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives perfect,  and  he  had  to  "go  some."  There  were 
619  words  in  the  prayer.  He  prayed  for  two  and  one- 
half  minutes,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  slightly  over  247 
words  per  minute.  "Mr.  Sunday  is  a  fast  talker,"  said 
Mr.  Irland,  "but  he  is  not  the  most  rapid  speaker  to 
I  talk  from  the  floor  of  the  House  in  my  experience  here, 
which  covers  twenty-seven  years." 

Though  holding  an  important  government  post,  being, 
in  fact,  second  only  to  the  Marquis  Inouye  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Japanese  finance.  Baron  Shibusawa  de- 
liberately resigned  his  position  and  mixed  with  busi- 
ness men,  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  development 
of  several  large  companies,  becoming  director  of  some 
and  chairman  of  others.  When  he  had  won  for  Jap- 
anese commerce  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  which  he  considered  rightful  he  took  the 
next  step  in  his  process  of  education,  resigned  his 
directorships,  and  left  the  men  who  had  served  with" 
and  under  him  to  carry  on  on  their  own  responsibility. 

Of  John  Burns,  Liberal,  who  has  just  become  par- 
liamentary candidate  of  the  British  Labor  Party,  a 
writer  says:  "Those  who  last  saw  John  Burns  twenty 
years  ago  might  easily  suppose  that  by  this  time  he 
must  be  too  old  to  count  for  much  as  a  political  force. 
Before  the  end  of  the  last  century  his  thick  black  hair 
and  beard  had  already  turned  gray,  and  there  were  lines 
on  his  face  that  told  of  the  fierce  conflicts  through 
which  he  had  passed.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has 
not  yet  reached  his  sixtieth  birthday,  and  he  is  there- 
fore at  an  age  when  some  men  who  have  made  their 
mark  in  British  politics  had  scarcely  begun  a  parlia- 
mentary career." 

General  Ismael  Montes,  ex-president  of  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia,  who  recently  arrived  in  the  United  States 
en  route  to  Paris  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  to  the  Republic  of  France, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  twice  served  his  coun- 
try as  president,  first  from  1904  to  1909,  and  again  from 
1913  to  1917.  A  man  of  remarkable  mental  attainments, 
indomitable  energy,  and  unusual  executive  ability,  he  is 
said  to  be  today  the  most  widely  known  and  most  popu- 


lar of  living  Bolivians.  The  son  of  the  famous  Bolivian 
general,  Clodomiro  Montes,  he  inherited  his  father's 
martial  and  patriotic  spirit,  as  well  as  his  love  for  hu- 
man liberty,  and  won  his  first  recognition  as  a  soldier. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Old  Clock  On  the  Stairs. 
Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar  trees  their  shadows  throw ; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands, 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 

From  its  case   of  massive  oak, 

Like   a    monk,   who,    under   his    cloak, 

Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas ! 

With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light ; 

But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 

Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 

It   echoes   along   the   vacant   hall, 

Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 

And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 

Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 

Through   every   swift  vicissitude 

Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  has  stood. 

And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 

It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever  I" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  Hospitality ; 
His  great  fires  up  the  chimney  roared ; 
The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board ; 
But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast. 
That  warning  timepiece  never  ceased, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

There  groups  of  merry  children  played. 
There  youths  and  maidens  dreaming  strayed ; 
O  precious  hours !     O  golden  prime 
And   affluence    of   love   and   time ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold. 
Those  hours  the  ancient  timepiece  told, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

From   that  chamber,   clothed  in  white. 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,   in   that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  his  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  followed  the  prayer. 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

All  are  scattered  now  and  fied. 
Some  are  married,  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
"Ah !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again  ?" 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by. 
The   ancient  timepiece  makes  reply, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Never  here,   forever  there. 

Where   all   parting,   pain,    and   care. 

And  death,  and  time  shall  disappear, — 

Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 

The  horologe  of   Eternity 

Sayeth    this   incessantly, — 

"Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

— Henry  WadsTeorih  Longjellovc. 


The  Glove  and  the  Lion. 
King  Francis  was  a  hearty  king  and  loved  a  royal  sport. 
And  one  day  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on  the  court ; 
The  nobles  filled  the  benches  round,  the  ladies  by  their  side. 
And  'mong  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with  one  for  whom 

he  sighed  : 
And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show. 
Valor  and  love,    and   the  king  above,   and  the  royal  beasts 

below. 

Ramped  and  roared  the  lions,  with  horrid  laughing  jaws ; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  biows  like  beams,  a  wind  went  with 

their  paws  ; 
With    wallowing   might   and    stifled   roar,   they   rolled   on    one 

another ; 
Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a  thunderous 

smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whizzing  through   the 

air; 
Said  Francis,   then,  "Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than 

there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous,  lively  dame, 
With    smiling    lips,    and    sharp,    bright    eyes,    which    always 

seemed  the  same ; 
She  thought :     "The  Count,  mv  lover,  is  brave  as  brave  can 

be, 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his  love  for  me; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on :  the  occasion  is  divine ; 
I'll   drop   my  glove  to  prove   his   love ;   great  glory'  w-ill   be 

mine." 

She  dropped  her  glove  to  prove  his  love,  then  looked  at  him 

and  smiled. 
He  bowed,  and  in  a  moment  leaped  among  the  lions  wild ; 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  soon  regained  the 

place, 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's 

face. 
"In  faith,"  cried  Francis,  "rightly  done!"  and  he  rose  from 

where  he  sat ; 
"No  love,"  quoth  he,  "but  vanity,  sets  love  a  task  like  that." 

— Leigh  Hunt. 


October  12,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  ACTOR. 


Edward  H.  Sothern  Recalls  Some  of  the  Eveots  of  a  Long 
Dramatic  Career. 


"I  may  here  state  that  *Me'  called  himself  "Me'  be- 
cause he  couldn't,  or  wouldn't,  say  '1/  and  that  'Me'  is 
me." 

In  these  words  Edward  H.  Sothern,  the  American 
actor,  explains  part  of  the  strange  title  of  his  volume 
of  reminiscences  entitled  "The  Melancholy  Tale  of 
'Me.'  " 

But  the  rest  of  the  title  is  not  so  easily  cleared. 
Sothern  and  Melancholy  are  not  a  familiar  pair — 
Sothern  with  his  good  fellowship,  his  kindliness,  his 
intellectual  animation ;  and  Melancholy,  with  its  low- 
hanging  veils  of  mystery,  its  subtle  depressions,  its  re- 
pellent dissociation.  Yet,  if  the  author  has  not  over- 
dwelt  upon  that  phase  of  his  career,  he  was,  indeed,  at 
heart  a  somewhat  strange  and  struggling  entity. 

To  begin  with,  he  was  never  interested  in  fairies  and 
fairy  godmothers.  "When  "Me'  was  a  child  his  am- 
bition was  to  be  a  hermit."     Next: 

Shortly  "Me"  went  to  school  and  was  plunged  into  abject 
miserj*.  It  is  true  the  school  was  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  his  home :  but  "Me"  would  cast  from  him  thoughts 
of  the  alphabet  and,  dropping  into  his  small  lap,  with  listless 
hands,  that  volume  which  tells  us  that  "A  is  an  archer  who 
shot  at  a  frog,"  and  "B  is  a  butcher  who  has  a  great  dog." 
"Me"  would,  with  some  effort,  picture  to  himself,  as  bereft 
by  the  great  Reaper  of  both  his  parents  and  his  nurse,  and 
his  small  brother  and  sister,  and  having  reduced  himself  to 
a  condition  of  orphanage,  friendlessness,  and  starvation,  "Me" 
would,  to  the  consternation  of  his  pastors  and  masters  and 
fellow-pupils,  begin  to  howl  as  though  his  heart  would  break. 

Again,  he  was  capable  of  ingenious  and  peculiar  re- 
taliations and  repentances,  as,  for  example,  when 
entering  his  father's  kitchen  one  day  he  suddenly  found 
himself  attacked  and  kicked  on  the  shins  by  the  raga- 
muffin son  of  the  cook,  who  had  been  sitting  there 
smearing  his  face  with  bread  and  jam: 

"Me"  stood  deep  in  thought  for  a  moment,  then  turned  on 
his  heel  and  climbed  up  three  nights  of  stairs  to  his  nursery'. 
There  were  toys  of  all  kinds — a  rocking-horse,  many  kinds 
of  dolls  of  both  sexes  and  both  black  and  white,  waxen  and 
wooden ;  mechanical  toys,  lambs  that  said  "Baa !"  cows  that 
said  "Moo  I"  dogs  that  barked,  and  bears  that,  once  wound 
up,  would  walk  about;  there  were  engines  and  railway -cars 
which  would  travel  all  over  the  room,  and  tops  which  be- 
haved in  wonderful  and  eccentric  fashion.  "Me"  contemplated 
this  wealth  of  possessions  for  a  moment,  then  he  selected  a 
few  choice  specimens  and  carried  them  with  some  labor  down 
to  the  kitchen.  He  reached  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
vulgar  little  boy ;  he  allowed  him  to  gaze  on  the  wonderful 
toys.  .  .  .  Four,  five,  six  journeys  did  "Me"  make;  silently, 
slowly,  cruelly,  inevitably  filling  the  heart  of  that  wretched, 
ill-conditioned  boy  with  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness.  At  length  down  came  "Me"  with  his  me- 
chanical toys.  He  wound  them  all  up  and  set  them  going. 
The  lambs  said  "Baa !"  the  cow  said  "Moo !"  the  dog  said 
"Bow-wow!";    the   train   ran   about,   the  bear   walked   around. 

The  jam-faced  child  could  stand  no  more.  He  opened  wide 
his  jam-filled  mouth  and  wept  as  though  his  heart  would 
break.  The  cook  and  his  mother,  who  had  gossiped  on  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  tragedy  enacted  in  their  neighbor- 
hood, turned  in  amazement  to  the  howling  boy.  "Me,"  whose 
dearest  hopes  of  vengeance  were  now  realized,  began  to  ex- 
perience the  strangest  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  His  victory 
seemed  unfruitful  and  even  bitter.  A  great  impulse  to  love 
this  bedraggled  boy  choked  up  in  his  throat  and  took  hold 
of  his  heart  and  filled  up  his  eyes.  He  gathered  up  an  armful 
of  his  toys  and  threw  them  on  the  lap  of  the  yelling  urchin, 
who  placed  his  hands  on  them  and  yelled  louder  than  before. 
"Me"  procured  a  new  supply  from  where  he  had  deposited 
them  in  the  scullery,  and  again  covered  the  weeping  youngster 
with   dolls   and   other   treasures. 

"What's  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  weeping  one's  mother. 

"I  hate  my  dolly,"  sobbed  the  jam-faced  boy. 

"He  shall  have  mine,"  said  "Me."     "I  give  him  mine." 

The  jam-faced  boy  stopped  suddenly,  a  strange  light  shone 
in  his  wet  eyes.  He  crawled  off  his  chair  and  approached 
"Me."  That  fortunate  creature  stood  there  in  his  nice,  clean, 
new  velvet  clothes  and  his  red  stockings  and  his  tidy  hair, 
an  unfamiliar  emotion  of  shame  in  his  young  heart.  The  jam- 
faced  boy  went  to  him  and  pressed  his  jam-covered  lips  against 
"Me's"  red  cheek  and  said:     "I  love  you." 

With  a  sob  "Me"  threw  his  arms  about  him,  and  a  great 
friendship   was   born. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  Sothern's  peculiar 
youthful  angle  of  vision: 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  Uncle  Hugh  one  day,  when 
"Me,"  flying  like  the  wind,  collided  with  him  around  a  corner 
of  the  garden. 

"Nowhere,"  said  "Me." 

"Ah !  a  very  good  place,  too,"  said  Uncle  Hugh. 

Most  people  would  have  considered  this  reply  foolish,  not 
so  "Me."  He  was  well  aware  that,  for  all  his  bright  smile. 
Uncle  Hugh's  remarks  were  wise  and  weighty.  "Nowhere" 
was  a  very  good  place  to  be  bound  for.  There  were  no  re- 
sponsibilities, no  tiresome  people,  and  then,  best  of  all,  one 
never  arrived  there,  so  that  it  was  ever  in  prospect  and 
never   attained. 

Passing  on  a  year  or  two,  Sothern  gives  this  glimpse 
of  his  companionship  with  Melancholy: 

"You'll  be  sorry  when  I'm  dead,"  said  "Me"  one  day  to  his 
nurse,  Rebecca.  This  remark  had  such  an  effect,  by  throwing 
Rebecca  into  hysterics,  that  the  value  of  it  as  a  weapon  of 
defense  became  instantly  apparent  to  "Me."  He  tried  it  by 
way  of  experiment  on  his  mother.  She  did  not  make  an 
outcry  as  Rebecca  had  done,  but  she  ceased  talking  and 
paled  visibly,  and  looked  long  and  tenderly  at  "Me."  "Me's" 
heart  smote  him,  but  the  idea  of  self-destruction  began  to 
take  root,  and  as  "Me"  played  in  the  garden  that  day  he  would 
pause  now  and  then  as  some  fresh  means  of  doing  away  with 
himself    occurred   to    him. 

There  was  every  reason  why  "Me"  should  consider  suicide. 
He  was  adored  by  his  parents,  idolized  by  Rebecca ;  the  gar- 
dener could  not  garden  without  him  ;  there  was  no  wish  he 
could  possibly  formulate  which  would  not  instantly  be  granted. 
Consequently,  life  was  a  burden  to  "Me,"  and  the  realms  be- 
yond the  grave  properly  became  food  for  contemplation. 

Little  by  little  Uncle  Hugh  pilots  the  beclouded  and 


infelicitous  Edward  out  of  his  deeps  and  darkness,  and 
eventually  helps  him  toward  those  lights  and  charms 
which  gave  him  popularity  on  the  stage.  Perhaps  the 
turning  point  is  reflected  in  a  scene  in  the  garden 
when  Uncle  Hugh  invited  Edward  to  "keep  quite  still 
and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  spheres" : 

"Me"  did  as  he  was  told,  but  heard  no  sound.  "Who  are 
the  Spheres?"  he  queried  after  a  while,  with  a  vague  notion 
that  they  were  of  the  "Christy  Minstrel"  family,  "and  what  do 
they  sing?" 

"The  most  wonderful  music  in  the  world,"  said  Uncle  Hugh. 

"I  can  hear  nothing,"  said  "Me." 

"No,  that's  just  it,"  said  Uncle  Hugh,  "you  can't  hear  it, 
you  only   feel   it."     .     . 

Left  to  himself,  'Me"  considered  deeply.  Frequently  there- 
after would  he  sit  by  the  fountain  in  the  garden  and,  sure 
enough,  in  due  time  the  world  opened  its  lips  and  sang,  and 
"Me"  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  silence  and  sang,  and  the 
rhubard  bed,  and  the  huge  black  cedar  tree,  and  the  splashing 
water,  and  the  green  grass — they  all  sang.  And  the  "Sphere 
family"  would  come  floating  across  the  lawns  singing  the  most 
wonderful  songs  in  words  quite  different  from  any  words  yet 
introduced  into  "Me's"  vocabulary  either  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Snelling  or  any  one  else;  but  all  the  same  quite  easily  under- 
stood and  telling  of  things  never  heard  of  before  and  yet 
entirely  familiar.  And  the  curious  thing  was  that  you  did 
not  want  to  tell  these  experiences  to  anybody,  because  it  was 
as  clear  as  day  that  if  you  uttered  them  in  words,  they  will 
cease  to   be.     . 

Thus,  wordless  thoughts  and  silent  songs  found  sanctuary 
in  the   mind  of  "Me," 

It  is  only  after  many  pages  of  rarely  clear  and  en- 
tertaining revelations  of  child  thoughts,  such  as  these, 
that  Sothern  begins  to  touch  the  reminiscences  of 
elders,  including  his  father  and  the  many  noted  actors 
and  others  with  whom  his  career  was  brought  into 
contact. 

In  speaking  of  his  father,  so  famous  for  his  perform- 
ances of  Lord  Dundreary,  he  says: 

I  remember  perfectly  my  curiosity  at  the  long,  black  whis- 
kers. Indeed  my  recollection  of  my  father  begins  with  his 
countenance  thus  disguised.  (It  is  at  a  much  later  date  that 
he  dawns  upon  me  in  his  proper  person)  whiskers,  eye- 
glass, black  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  and  with  one  eyebrow 
curiously  higher  than  the  other. 

Sothern  adds: 

All  my  father's  acting  at  this  time  was  not  confined  to  the 
stage.  Our  garden  at  "The'  Cedars"  was  a  very  land  of  ro- 
mance, and  here,  in  nooks  and  corners  and  rookeries  on  the 
lawns,  "The  Blesseds"  enacted  many  a  fairy-tale  from  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk"  to  "King  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table." 
As  a  war-horse,  or  an  ogre,  or  a  dragon,  or  a  witch,  my  father 
lent  much  terror  and  realism  to  these  occasions.  The  princes 
and  princesses  of  story-books  trod  these  lawns  and  here  love, 
who  respects  neither  persons  nor  years,  first  undid  me.  Here 
was  I  called  upon  to  display  in  real  life  those  qualities  of 
which  heroes  are  made. 

Thus,  Melancholy  or  no  Melancholy,  Sothern  was 
destined  by  his  father's  will  to  a  career  of  make-believe; 
and  that,  perhaps,  is  why  so  few  who  knew  him  in  his 
Thespian  days  ever  saw  the  shadow  at  his  elbow. 

The  father's  irrepressible  passion  for  the  drama  is 
again  reflected  in  the  following: 

When  Joseph  Jefferson  visited  England  about  this  time  to 
play  "Rip  Van  Winkle"  in  London,  he  became  a  party  to 
these  occasions.  Mr.  Jefferson  stayed  at  our  house  in  Ken- 
sington. You  who  remember  the  sweet  and  gentle  Jefferson 
will  smile  to  know  that  my  parent  told  his  children  that  a 
famous  pirate  chief  was  coming  to  hide  from  the  officers  of 
the  law.  Shortly  Jefferson  arrived,  wrapped  up  in  a  very 
large  greatcoat  and  accompanied  by  his  son  Charles,  who  had 
met  with  an  accident  on  shipboard.  Charles  was  carried  care- 
fully into  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  Jefferson  and  my 
father  were  closeted  for  a  while  making  Charles  comfortable 
in  bed.  When  my  father  came  out,  I  and  my  brothers  were 
peering  through  the  banisters  at  the  door  of  the  "pirate." 

"Hush  !"  said  my  father.  "There  has  been  a  terrible  battle 
on  the  high  seas.  The  pirate  chief  will  be  hanged  if  anybody 
speaks,  and  his  first  mate  is  full  of  cannon-balls.  There  is 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  is  to  give  up  eating  and  stand 
on  one  leg.  Quick  I  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Hush  !"  and 
he  left  us. 

Sothern,  Sr.'s,  extraordinary  and  irrepressible  pranks, 
played  alike  on  and  off  the  stage,  his  disheartening 
struggles  against  failure,  the  chance  evolution  of  his 
great  character  of  Lord  Dundreary  in  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  are  retold  most  graphically  and  fascinatingly. 

Sothern,  Jr.,  was  born  in  New  Orleans  shortly  after 
his  father  had  made  his  first  great  hit  as  Lord  Dun- 
dreary in  "Our  American  Cousin" : 

I  have  been  nursed  on  more  knees  than  any  other  baby  in 
America.  While  the  men  and  women  of  my  father's  genera- 
tion were  yet  alive  I  would  constantly  meet  elderly  people, 
males  and  females,  who  would  exclaim :  "Why,  1  nursed 
you  on  my  knee  when  you  were  a  baby!"  Old  Couldock, 
Mrs.  Walcot,  Joe  Jefferson,  Stoddart,  William  Warren,  Mrs. 
Vincent — I  could  name  a  thousand  in  public  and  private  life 
whose  knees  had  accommodated  me.  From  knee  to  knee 
I  would  seem  to  have  hopped  as  birds  from  bough  to  bough. 
I  must  have  reposed  upon  as  many  bosoms  as  did  Queen  Eliza- 
beth on  four-post  beds. 

Scene-painting  was  young  Sothern's  choice  of  a  ca- 
reer when  the  father  asked  him  as  to  his  inclinations, 
but  eventually  he  changed  his  mind  and  began  his  life 
as  an  actor  in  the  famous  old  Boston  Museum.  He 
gives  many  interesting  recollections  of  this  theatre  and 
its  various  noted  characters.  Sothern  himself  forgot 
his  lines — there  was  but  one  of  them — on  his  first  night 
on  the  stage,  and  his  father  wrote  of  him  that  "Eddy 
is  a  dear  boy,  but  he  will  never  make  an  actor." 

Later,  his  father  still  skeptical  of  his  ever  succeeding, 
Sothern  was  placed  under  the  care  of  John  McCul- 
lough,  and  with  that  famous  tragedian  got  much  valu- 
able training.  He  was  with  McCullough  at  the  latter's 
last  performance,  which  he  describes  in  part  as  follows: 

I  went  back  to  England  at  the  end  of  that  season.  In  18S3 
I  returned  and  joined  McCuIlough's  company  in  the  middle 
of  the  season.  He  called  me  to  his  room  one  day  in  Detroit 
and   asked   me  to   write   some    letters   for   him.      He   was   thin 


and  looked  worried  and  ill.  "There  something  the  matter 
with  my  head,"  said  he,  "I  can't  remember  things."  The 
shadow  was  upon  him.  The  climax  came  very  shortly  in 
Chicago.  It  had  been  decided  on  account  of  his  condition 
to  close  the  season  and  disband  the  company.  He  had  been 
told  of  this,  but  he  called  a  rehearsal.  All  the  members  re- 
sponded. He  began  to  rehearse,  to  go  through  one  part  and 
then  another.  He  would  stop,  think  a  moment,  and  begin  a 
speech  in  a  different  play.  It  was  pitiful.  The  company, 
familiar  with  all  his  plays,  took  up  the  lines  wherever  he  led 
them.  He  went  through  a  scene  in  "The  Gladiator,"  then  he 
went  to  the  last  scene  in  "Virginius,"  where  Yirginius  raves 
after  he  has  killed  his  daughter.  Then  to  "Othello's"  farewell 
speech,  one  he  had  often  told  me  that  his  great  master,  Edwin 
Forrest,  had  only  read  to  his  own  satisfaction  once  in  his 
life. 

It  was  pitiful  in  the  extreme  to  hear  McCullough  read 
this  at  any  time,  and  trebly  so  now.  He  wandered  through 
others  of  his  various  characters,  the  people  about  him  weeping 
and  seeking  to  hide  their  grief. 

There  were  times  of  poverty  in  Sothern's  life,  notably 
when  in  1883  Daniel  Frohman  refused  him  a  job.  But 
by  1885  he  had  become  a  star  under  the  management  of 
this  same  Frohman  in  the  famous  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
Xew  York.  Playing  with  such  actors  and  actresses  as 
Helen  Dauvray,  Belle  Archer,  Maude  Adams,  and 
others,  he  rapidly  "mounted  the  ladder"  and  became 
a  national  character.  The  difference  in  his  situation, 
when  this  turn  of  events  finally  came,  is  well  illus- 
trated in  the  following  incident : 

In  our  hurryings  to  and  fro  I  would  often  meet  Charles 
Frohman — always  eager,  always  smiling,  always  kind,  humor- 
ous, gentle,  and  lovable.  Once  in  Boston  he  asked  me  to  wit- 
ness a  dress  rehearsal  of  "Shenandoah"  just  previous  to  its 
production  at  the  Boston  Museum.  In  the  streets  of  various 
cities,  in  restaurants,  all  over  the  country  we  would  encounter 
in  our  wanderings.  Then  one  day  he  came  running  up  the 
stairs  of  Daniel  Frohman's  office  on  Fourth  Avenue.  I  was 
going  downstairs  with  my  new  play  under  my  arm. 

"I  am  to  play  'The  Dancing  Girl,'  "  said  I.  "I  am  rather 
nervous  about  it.  I  have  never  played  such  a  serious  part 
before.     What  do  you  think  about  it?" 

"What  will  you  take  for  your  season?"  said  Charles. 

"How  do  you  mean  ?"  said  I. 

"What  will  you  take  in  cash — now — for  your  season?" 
said    he. 

"What  will  you  give  me  ?"  said  I. 

"I'll  give  you  forty-  thousand  dollars  for  your  share,"  said 
Frohman  without  a  moment's  hesitation. 

"N'o,"  said  I.  "If  you  think  I'll  make  that  I  may  make 
more,"  so  I  did  not  take  it.  But  this  illustrates  Charles  Froh- 
man's spirit  of   adventure. 

In  speaking  of  Charles  and  Daniel  Frohman, 
Sothern  says : 

When  Charles  and  Daniel  Frohman  entered  upon  their  ca- 
reers as  managers  the  business  of  the  theatre  was  frequently 
conducted  on  a  haphazard  plan.  If  a  venture  succeeded,  all 
went  well.  In  the  event  of  failure,  the  actors  very  often 
suffered  loss.  Any  irresponsible  person  could  take  out  a  play 
and  obtain  time  in  various  theatres.  I  have  myself  been 
a  victim  of  such  adventures.  Owing  greatly  to  the  Frohman 
faculty  for  organization  and  fair  dealing,  theatrical  affairs 
were  soon  conducted  on  a  sounder  business  basis.  The  Froh- 
man word  was  as  good  as  a  bond  to  any  man.  This  was 
Charles  Frohman's  especial  pride. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  certain  quarters  to  exclaim 
against  Mr.  Frohman's  "commercialism"  in  the  conduct  of 
his  business.  This  abuse  is  quite  nonsensical  and  unfair.  The 
amusement-loving  public  demands  many  kinds  of  entertain- 
ment. It  can  be  said  of  Charles  Frohman  that  he  never  on 
any  single  occasion  offered  anything  below  the  standard  of 
cleanliness  and  good  manners,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  provided  his  patrons  with  the  very  best  plays  by  the  very 
best  dramatists  of  his  time,  interpreted  by  the  most  capable 
actors  procurable.  The  salaries  of  players  and  the  royalties 
of  playwrights  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds  under  his  gen- 
erous direction,  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  pay  for  the  best. 
Masterpieces  are  not  written  frequently ;  if  Mr.  Frohman 
overlooked  any  in  his  generation  they  are  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered. 

Like  all  actors  *vho  touch  the  classics  Sothern  has 
his  own  ideas  about  how  the  real  spirit  of  the  theatre 
may  be  made  to  survive.    He  says : 

A  national  theatre  will  continue  to  be  a  dream  until  it  is 
realized  on  the  sane  and  simple  lines  of  supplying  the  stand- 
ard classic  drama,  Shakespearean  and  others,  to  the  poor  and 
uneducated  at  a  nominal  price.  Three  million  dollars  would 
build  a  national  theatre  in  Washington.  Endow  it  with  an 
income  of  an  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and  enable  it  to  pro- 
duce a  classic  repertory  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  at  an 
admission  fee  of  from  ten  cents  to  fifty  cents,  the  object  being 
to  plant  broadcast  an  understanding  and  love  for  the  best  in 
dramatic  literature.  Such  a  theatre  would  elevate  public 
taste,  educate  actors  in  the  noblest  exercise  of  their  art,  and 
hold  up  to  native  dramatists  a  perpetual  example  of  form  and 
style  and  standard. 

The  book  bears  a  replete  index  and  is  liberally  illus- 
trated. 

The  Melancholy  Tale  of  "Me"  :  My  Reme.m- 
branxes.  By  Edward  H.  Sothern.  Xew  York: 
Charles   Scribners   Sons;  S2  net. 


The  first  three  years  of  war  reduced  by  over  two 
million  the  number  of  babies  who  would  have  been  born 
in  Germany  had  peace  prevailed,  says  a  report  of  the 
British  local  government  board.  Some  40  per  cent, 
fewer  German  babies  were  born  in  1916  than  in  1913. 
The  infant  death  rate,  which  rose  to  an  abnormal 
height  for  a  time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  appears 
to  have  gradually  returned  to  the  pre-war  rate.  The 
food  difficulties  have  not  led  to  an  excessive  number 
of  babies  dying,  at  least  up  till  the  end  of  1916.  In  the 
towns  where  the  food  shortage  was  most  acute  the 
death  rate  tended  to  fall. 


The  average  fire  loss  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
for  the  decade  ended  with  the  year  1916  was  $222,670,- 
504,  while  the  losses  for  1917  are  stated  to  have  been 
$267,273,140.  The  lowest  yearly  loss  during  the  above 
period  was  that  of  1915,  'when  $182,836,20 
'  erty  values  were  destroyed. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  5,  1918,  were  5114,390,564.50; 
for  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  $100,- 
569,143.42  an  increase  of  $13,821,421.08. 


The  Federal  Land  Banks  have  made  loans 
to    55,325    farmers,    aggregating    $124,877,000. 

The  state  banking  department,  reporting  on 
the  condition  of  the  banks  organized  under 
state  laws — excluding  all  national  banks — 
shows  heavy  gains  in  nearly  every  line.  Vol- 
ume of  business,  individual  deposits,  and  com- 
bined resources  have  multiplied. 

Some  of  the  important  items  are  as  fol- 
lows: Loans,  $591,087,136;  resources  in  form 
of  bonds,  warrants,  and  other  secuiities,  in- 
cluding premium  and  less  all  offsetting  ac- 
counts, $240,005,158;  cash  on  hand,  $34_.229,- 
964  ;  leading  up  to  a  total  of  resources  which 
is  placed   at   $1,019,S67,S14. 

The  capital  stock  of  banks  totals  $70,375,- 
565.  There  is  surplus  of  $31,S08,527  and  un- 
divided profits  of  $12,706,561. 

Individual  deposits  held  by  the  state  banks 
total  $841,092,762,  of  which  $636,032,342  is 
in  the  form  of  savings  deposits,  the  balance  of 
$205,060,419  being  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ments of  the  banks. 

Over  $1S,000,000  is  held  for  state,  county, 
and  municipal   accounts. 


It's  billions  for  defense  or  billions  for  in- 
demnity.   

Saturday,  October  12th,  is  the  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  President  Wilson  has 
proclaimed  it  Liberty  Day  and  requests  the 
citizens  of  every  community  in  the  United 
States — city,  town,  and  countryside— to  cele- 
brate  the  day. 

The  President,  in  his  proclamation,  says: 

"Every  day  the  great  principles  for  which 
we  are  fighting  take  fresh  hold  upon  our 
thought  and  purposes  and  make  it  clearer 
what  the  end  must  be  and  what  we  must  do 
to    achieve    it. 

"We  now  know  more  certainly  than  we  ever 
knew  before  why  free  men  brought  the  great 
nation  and  government  we  love  into  exist- 
ence, because  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer 
what  supreme  service  it  is  to  be  America's 
privilege    to    render    to    the    -world." 

» 
Wear    your    old    clothes    and    buy    Liberty 
Bonds.  

The  stock  market  is  like  any  other  market. 
No  one  fixes  prices  for  it.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  does  that  as  it  usually  does 
for  everything  else,  excepting  when  prices 
are  arbitrarily  fixed  for  certain*  commodities, 
during  the  stress  of  war,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  this  country  with  steel  and  iron,  wheat, 
coal,  copper,  and  other  things  the  govern- 
ment needs,  and  whose  prices  it  believes  it 
should  regulate  for  its  own  and  for  the  com- 
mon   good. 

We  must  not  forget  one  basic  fact  as  af- 
fecting the  stock  market  today,  and  that  is 
that,  after  a  long  period  of  liquidation,  stocks 
are  always  closely  held  by  those  who  have 
bought  and  paid  for  thera  and  who  are,  there- 
fore, in  no  danger  of  being  shaken  out  be- 
cause  of   slender   margins. 

Stocks  were  never  more  widely  distributed 
in  this  country  than  they  are  today,  as  the  in- 
creasing  list  of  stockholders   of  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  corporations  discloses.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  market  is  no  longer  in  dan- 
ger of  foreign  liquidation  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  Foreign  holdings  were  long  since 
liquidated  and  absorbed  with  astonishing 
readiness  by  our  own  investors. 

The  long-continued  and  rapidly  increasing 
stream  of  new  issues  of  securities  poured  out 
so  abundantly  in  former  years  has  ceased  to 
.flow.  All  these  factors  have  contributed  to 
leave  the  free  market  bare  of  stocks,  so  thai 
when  in  demand  they  advance  quickly. 
Holders  are  not  sacrificing.  They  are  under 
no  compulsion  to  do  so.  The  vast  majority 
are  holding  for  investment  or  for  a  substantial 
profit. 

"  On  the  recent  sharp  advance  there  was  con- 
siderable profit-taking,  but  the  majority  are 
still  holding  in  the  belief  that  present  prices 
are  too  low.  The  market  is,  therefore,  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  investment  than  a  specu- 
lative market.  We  usually  have  the  latter  as 
the  natural  outcome  of  lively  times  on  the 
street,  with  transactions  reaching  two  million 
shares  daily.  In  such  a  market  traders  buy 
and  sell  for  a  quick  profit  of  a  point  or  two, 
or  even  less. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  this  free  specu- 
lative trading  the  more  quickly  the  change 
from  the  investment  to  the  speculative  con- 
dition. Usually  this  change  doesn't  come 
suddenly.  It  is  generally  preceded  by  a  se- 
ries of  rises  and  falls,  dependent  on  good 
and  bad  news  and  continuing  for  weeks.  A 
market  of  this  character  is  the  trader's  de- 
light. Its  arrival  is  always  indicated  by  the 
extraordinary  number  of  shares  traded  in. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  that  basic  condi- 
tions were  good.  I  still  believe  that  invest- 
ment securities,  if  wisely  chosen,  will  repay 
the  patient  purchaser  in  due  season. — Leslie's 
Weekly.  

The   soldier   gives;    you   must   lend. 


demand  for  tonnage  is  confidently  expected. 
The  neutral  world  has  been  starving  for  the 
goods  ordinarily  received  from  the  countries 
at  war,  though  never  in  its  history  has  it  had 
so  much  money  to  buy  things  with  as  now. 
Then,  too,  it"  is  a  question  if  the  new  tonnage 
will  more  than  make  up  for  the  submarine 
destruction  plus  the  normal  increase  de- 
manded by  the  growth  of  nations. 

Copper  stocks  have  been  handicapped  by 
rising  costs  of  production  with  a  fixed  market 
for  copper  metal.  There  is  a  large  "backed 
up"  demand  for  copper  for  general  commer- 
cial purposes  and,  even  if  the  present  fixed 
prices  will  look  high  after  the  war,  there 
should  be  an  offsetting  reduction  in  the  costs 
of  labor  and  materials. 

Railway  stocks  are  natural  peace  issues. 
As  a  class  they  seem  cheap.  Certainly  there 
are  selected  issues  among  the  standard  stocks 
where  there  are  large  outside  holdings  sus- 
ceptible of  distribution  to  shareholders,  and 
among  low-priced  stocks  where  earnings  war- 
rant dividends,  that  seem  well  worth  carry- 
ing. Dividend  stocks  will  naturally  depend 
for  their  market  tendencies  on  the  price  of 
money,  while  the  whole  railway  situation  is 
more  or  less  clouded  by  the  government  ope- 
ration and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  indefinite 
continuance   of  this   control. 

Railway  equipment  shares  are  among  the 
especially  desirable  stocks  in  my  opinion,  as 
their  war  earnings  should  bridge  all  gaps  in 
profits  for  years  to  come.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  few  real  war  stocks  in  these 
times.  Even  powder  companies  have  plans 
laid  for  outlets  to  their  energies  after  the 
war. — Town    Topics. 


Buv  over  here  to  win  over  there. 


Statement  of  conditions  at  the  close  of. 
business  September  30,  191S,  of  the  Morris 
Plan   Company   of  San   Francisco   were : 

ASSETS. 

Loans $250,135.13 

Furniture  and    fixtures 5,281.45 

Miscellaneous  items    13,896.54 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 18,964.92 

$28S,278.09 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital   paid   in $201,870.00 

Other  liabilities 55,000.00 

Investment  certificates   100.00 

Interest  investment  certificates 6.26 

Received  on  installments  certificates  un- 

hypothecated ^    29.00 

Discounts   collected — unearned    13,106.43 

Surplus  and  reserves. 18,106.-40 

$2SS,278.09 

"Come   across"  or  the  Kaiser  will. 


It  is  very  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  for 
the  stock  market  to  remain  impassive  very 
long  in  the  face  of  the  war  news,  indicating 
day  by  a  day  a  crumbling  away  of  that  edi- 
fice of  militarism  that  housed  the  Hohenzol- 
lern  ambitions.  The  military  critics  may  say 
what  they  please  about  the  serried  lines  of 
defense  that  guard  the  Rhine  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  attack  calculated  to  postpone  for 
a  year  or  two  the  final  victory  over  the  Kaiser, 
but  the  public  imagination  is  aroused  by  the 
developments  in  the  East  and  the  possibility  of 
breaking  through  Germany's  back  door. 

More  and  more  there  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
criminate between  so-called  war  and  peace 
stocks.  There  is  a  feeling  that  traction  and 
gas  shares  are  entitled  to  increasing  considera- 
tion, and  some  stocks  in  this  section  of  the 
list  look  very  cheap.  Consolidated  Gas  being  a 
notable  example.  Public  utility  concerns  are, 
however,  big  borrowers,  and  big  borrowers 
must  meet  the  competition  that  comes  from 
the  multitudinous  offerings  of  war  bonds  and 
this  enormously  profitable  field  for  investment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  stocks  are 
usually  decried  by  the  "safe  and  sane"  peace 
stock  enthusiasts,  though  they  must  admit  that 
there  has  never  been  a  prosperous  era  in  our 
history  when  the  steel-producing  concerns 
have  not  made  a  great  deal  of  money.  And 
when  one  considers  the  earnings  that  have 
been  piled  up  behind  every  steel  stock  on  the 
list,  I  can't  understand  this  bearish  feeling. 

Motor  stocks  have  been  classed  as  peace 
stocks  generally,  yet  some  degree  of  their  re- 
cent strength  has  come  about  through  the 
fact  that  the  companies  concerned  have 
adapted  a  large  proportion  of  their  plant  ca- 
pacity to  war  work.  Food  and  chemical  stocks 
have  generally  thrived  on  the  war,  though  it 
took  some  of  them  quite  a  while  to  adjust 
matters  to  changed  conditions,  and  they 
should  prosper  after  the  war  as  well.  Simi- 
lar observations  may  be  made  regarding, 
leather,  rubber,  and  woollen  stocks.  Shipping 
securities  were  prime  war  descriptions,  and 
possibly  there  are  few  groups  that  are  the 
subject  of  such  diverse  arguments  as  to  their 
peace  prospects.  The  general  theory  is  that 
the  enormous  ship-building  programmes  the 
world  over  will  make  ships  a  drug  on  the 
market  after  the  U-boat  goes  home  for  good. 
Yet   in    shipping    circles    a    remarkable   peace. 


During  the  interim  between  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Liberty  Loans  corporation  issues,  in 
which  are  included  rails,  public  utilities,  and 
industrials,  aggregated  $451,901,000.  and  mu- 
nicipal issues  totaled  $123,764,000.  Prices 
have  scarcely  varied  from  those  prevailing 
before  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 

During  the  past  month  activity  has  been 
confined  largely  to  United  States  government 
and  foreign  issues.  The  military'  success  in 
Europe  has  been  followed  by  advances  in  for- 
eign government  issues,  many  of  which  have 
reached  new  high  prices  for  the  year. 

During  the  middle  of  the  month  there  were 
sensational  fluctuations  in  Liberty  Bonds  as 
the  result  of  Secretary  McAdoo's  recom- 
menedation  relative  to  tax  exemption  privi- 
leges. These  fluctuations  resulted  in  advances 
of  three  points  on  4s  and  4J4S-  Toward  the 
close  of  the  month  the  market  was  some- 
what reactionary  and  very  quiet  except  in 
government  issues.  Upon  the  announcement 
of  the  new  Liberty  Loan  trading  in  the  old 
issues  became   active. 

French  5^s  due  April,  1919,  reached  101^. 
compared  with  91  ]4  last  December. — National 
City  Batik  of  New  York. 


Liberty    Bonds    or   German   taxes. 


The  prospective  tonnage  by  1921,  as  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  Edward  X.  Hurley,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  will  be 
25,000,000  dead-weight  tons.  Mr.  J.  H.  Ros- 
seter,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Operations, 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  says:  "With 
the  balance  of  shipping  bound  to  swing  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  with  the  close  of  the  war.  Pa- 
cific Coast  ports  are  facing  an  unprecedented 
opportunity. 

The  Shipping  Board  is  providing  fast  Amer- 
ican passenger  and  cargo  liners  which  will 
run  regularly  to  every  port  in  Latin  America. 
the  Orient,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

A  "Free  Port"  requires  a  harbor  with  sep- 
arate dock  and  warehouse  facilities,  primarily 
for  foreign  commerce,  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  for  the  prompt  and  economical 
loading  and  discharge  of  vessels,  without  the 
usual  delay  to  dispatch  of  steamers  through 
customs  service,  the  rules  of  which  go  into 
operation  as  goods  enter  or  leave  the  "Free 
Port"  zone. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  Recruit- 
ing Service  maintains  a  squadron  of  training 
ships  on  which  young  men  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  are  schooled  for  service  in  the  new 
merchant  marine.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
apprenticeship  they  are  shipped  on  board 
cargo  or  passenger  vessels  making  mercantile 
voyages  between  American  and  foreign  ports. 
Captain  Hibber  is  in  charge  of  this  work  at 
San  Francisco,  using  the  training  ships  Iris 
and  Ocean  Wave. 

A  full-rigged  ship,  dispatched  from  this 
port,  manned  entirely  by  San  Francisco  boys, 
has  arrived  at  its  destination,  103  days  out. 
— The  S perry  Family  Magazine. 


For  Foch  and  freedom  ;  buy  bonds. 


The  pending  revenue  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  includes  for  taxation  income  from  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  other  obligations  of  states 
and  subdivisions  of  a  state,  when  issued  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  this  act.     Such  ob- 
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ligations  heretofore  have  been  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation,  and  the  new  policy  raises  an 
important   constitutional   question. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  repeatedly  that  the  Constitution  con- 
templates the  independent  exercise  by  the 
nation  and  the  states,  severally,  of  their  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  that  for  either  to  tax 
the  obligations  of  the  other  would  amount  to 
power  of  interference  in  the  exercise  of  inde- 
pendent and  necessary  functions. 

In  the  case  of  Pollock  vs.  Farmers  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  157,  U.  S.,  where  the 
Supreme  Court  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  held  the 
income  tax  law  of  1S94  to  be  invalid,  there 
was  no  disagreement  in  the  court  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject.  It  held  unanimously 
that  the  Federal  government  was  without 
power  to  tax  the  obligations  of  a  state  or  any 
subdivision  of  a  state,  that  taxation  upon  the 
interest  derived  from  such  obligations  would 
operate  on  the  power  to  borrow  before  it  was 
exercised  and  have  a  sensible  influence  upon 
the  contract,  and  therefore  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
come derived  from  such  securities  would  be 
a  tax  on  the  power  of  the  states  and  their 
instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  which 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  argument  for  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  tax  is  now  based  on  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Contitution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Article  16 — The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  without  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  states  and  without 
regard  to   any  census  or  enumeration."' 

This  amendment,  standing  alone,  would 
seem  to  confer  power  upon  the  Congress  to 
levy  taxes  upon  incomes  "from  whatever 
-source  derived,"  including  income  from  the 
obligations  of  a  state,  but  the  weight  of  legal 
opinion  apparently  is  against  this  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  held  in  opposition  that  this  amend- 
ment was  never  intended  to  enlarge  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Federal  government,  but  only  to 
enable  it  to  levy  a  tax  upon  incomes  derived 
from  real  estate  or  personal  property  without 
apportioning  it  among  the  states.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  held,  5  to  4,  that  such  a  tax 
could  not  be  levied  directly,  but  must  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  states  on  the 
basis  of  population — a  method  which  all 
agreed  was  impracticable  under  latter-day 
conditions :  but  the  court  at  the  same  time 
had  held  unanimously  that  the  Congress  was 
without  power  to  tax  the  obligations  of  a 
state.  It  is  strongly  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment was  directed  to  the  former  inability,  but 
not  to  the  latter,  and  that  the  Congress  in 
proposing  the  amendment  was  seeking  solely 
to  remedy  the  effect  of  the  5  to  4  decision, 
and  giving  little  or  no  thought  to  the  point 
upon  which  the  court  was  unanimous. — Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


CRAZY,   BUT  NORMAL. 


An  Imperial  Puzzle  in  Psychology. 


A  Times  dispatch  from  London  quotes  pub- 
lic opinion  there  as  leaning  towards  the  belief 
that  William  the  Damned  is  so  overwrought 
as  to  be  on  the  verge  of  a  complete  nervous 
collapse.  As  confirmatory  of  this  theory,  the 
recent  speech  to  the  Krupp  iron  workers  is 
cited.  Certain  passages  in  that  strange  hash 
of  hysterics  and  rhapsody  are  indicated. 
Even  in  their  censored  form,  the  correspond- 
ent says  they  "hardly  read  like  the  utter- 
ances of  a  sane  man." 

This  is  a  statement  wholly  free  from  exag- 
geration. They  read  vastly  more  like  the 
ravings  of  a  lunatic  than  the  measured  utter- 
ances of  the  ruler  of  a  great  nation  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  senses.  All  of  which, 
if  it  proves  anything,  proves  that  William 
the  Damned's  state  of  mind  is  entirely  nor- 
mal. He  has  written,  talked,  and  acted  so  like 
a  madman  from  the  day  he  ascended  the 
throne  that  it  is  notorious  that  his  sanity  has 
been  seriously  doubted.  His  Krupp  speech 
was  not  by  half  so  crazy  as  a  dozen  others  he 
has  delivered.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
more  coherent  and  less  suggestive  of  psycho- 
pathic symptoms,  save,  perhaps,  a  latent  mel- 
ancholia tendency,  than  very  many  of  those 
freaks  of  utterance  and  action  which  have 
alternately  amused  the  world  and  engaged  the 
more  or  less  discreet  attention  of  alienist  ex- 
perts of  all  countries,  not  excepting  his  own. 
His  absurd  simian  posturings,  his  outbreaks  of 
megalomaniacal  semi-delirium,  his  silly,  child- 
ish personal  vanity  have  been  so  persistently 
in  evidence  as  to  have  become  practically  a 
constant,  routine  quantity  in  his  day-by-day 
public  manifestations.  Brought  to  trial  as  an 
ordinary  criminal  before  any  court,  as  on  the 
average  constituted,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
if  a  plea  of  insanity  entered  in  his  behalf  and 
fortified  with  evidence  such  as  the  fantastic 
career  of  this  curious  creature  so  abundantly 
supplies,  could  be  overcome.  Scores  of  mur- 
derers have  been  sent  to  lunatic  asylums  in- 
stead of  to  the  scaffold  or  the  electric  chair 
on  testimony  far  weaker  than  could  be  ad- 
duced in  the  case  of  this  man  in  whose  bloody 
hands  an  inscrutable  overruling  destiny  has 
placed  the  lives  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
helpless,  inoffensive,  and  unoffending  men. 
women,   and  little  children. 

If  William  the  Damned  is  on  the  verge  of 
a  nervous  breakdown,  then  he  has  been  in  that 
plight  from  the  moment  of  his  entrance  on  the 
stage  of  world  affairs.  If  he  is  crazy  now, 
he  is  no  crazier  than  he  has  been  ever  since 
we  have  known  anything  about  him.  Very 
likely  he  is  crazy.  Indeed,  the  chances  are 
that  a  board  of  alienists,  entirely  unbiased 
and  unswayed  by  the  glamour  of  his  rank, 
would  unanimously  agree  upon  that  affirmative 
verdict.  Whether  he  is  crazy  enough  to  be 
irresponsibly  unconscious  of  the  criminality 
and  blasphemy  of  his  acts  and  utterances  is 
another  matter.  Perhaps  even  that  psycho- 
pathic problem  will  be  solved  in  future  his- 
torical analyses  of  the  colossal  tragedy  of 
slaughter  and  devastation  of  which  he  is  the 
central,  moving,  and  provocative  figure. 

Meanwhile  the  whole  world  is  being  ravaged 
and  desolated  by  the  unutterable  atrocities, 
the  deeds  beyond  all  the  vocabulary  of  crimi- 
nal savagery  to  name,  of  a  Royal  Jack  the 
Ripper  at  large  and  armed  with  weapons  of 
wholesale  slaughter  to  the  forging  and  com- 
pounding of  which  the  armories,  the  labora- 
tories, and  the  scientific  researches  of  a  na- 
tion of  seventy  millions  of  people  have  been 
all  but  exclusively  devoted  for  nearly  half  a 
century  of  deliberate,   deadly  preparation. 

Does  any  sane  person  for  a  moment  dream 
that  until  this  frenzied  gorilla  with  his  blood- 
dripping  fangs  and  claws  is  beaten  to  the 
dust,  chained  and  shackled  there  is  any  hope 
that  rational,  civilized  peoples  can  go  in  se- 
curity about  their  peaceful  avocations  once 
more?  Is  this  monster,  still  loose  and_still 
a  roaming  arsenal   and   wholesale  poison   dis- 


pensary, a  creature  to  be  "negotiated"  with 
save  by  shot  and  shell  and  cold  steel  ? — 
North   American   Rcviezv's    War    Weekly* 


FERDINAND  AND   CONSTANTINE. 


Writing  in  the  New  York  Times  shortly 
prior  to  the  Bulgarian  armistice,  Charles 
Johnston   said: 

"The  Allies,  and,  most  of  all,  the  United 
States,  have  at  this  moment  in  Bulgaria  a 
golden  opportunity.  The  situation  is  similar 
to  that  in  Greece  some  months  ago  at  the  end 
of  a  period  during  which  King  Constantine 
had  inflicted  endless  injury  upon  the  cause 
of  the  Allies  by  his  pro-German  intrigues  and 
flagrant  treachery. 

"King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  been  the 
evil  genius  of  the  Balkan  situation  for  a  gen- 
eration. Not  less  treacherous  and  malicious 
than  Constantine,  he  has  accomplished  far 
more  active  evil.  And  now  the  time  has 
come  for  Ferdinand  to  pay  the  bill. 

"In  other  respects  the  two  situations  are 
strikingly  similar.  Constantine,  hostile  by  his 
own  inclination,  was  goaded  to  greater  hos- 
tility by  his  German  wife.  Ferdinand,  by  his 
second  marriage  in  1908,  also  acquired  a  Ger- 
man consort,  Princess  Eleonore  of  Reuss,  who 
for  a  decade  has  fanned  the  flames  of  his 
pro-Germanism.  But  Constantine  had  a  son, 
the  present  King  of  Greece,  loyal  at  heart  to 
the  great  cause  of  the  Allies  and  ready  at  the 
first  opportunity  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
forces  of  righteousness.  Ferdinand  has  also 
a  son,  Prince  Boris,  now  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  the  child,  not  of  the  German  Prin- 
cess of  Reuss,  but  of  Ferdinand's  first  wife, 
Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  Duke  Robert  of 
Parma. 

Therefore  Boris  is  the  cousin  of  Empress 
Zita  of  Austria  and  of  her  two  brothers,  who 
are  now  fighting  under  the  heroic  King  of  the 
Belgians,  one  of  whom,  Prince  Sixtus,  re- 
ceived the  famous  letter  in  which  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  expressed  his  real  convictions  con- 
cerning France's  claim  to  the  restoration  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  Therefore  there  is  pro-Ally 
blood  in  the  veins  of  Prince  Boris  and  there 
are  pro-Ally  sympathies  in  his  heart. 

"Punishment  came  to  King  Constantine 
through  the  intervention  of  France  and  Eng- 
land as  trustees  for  the  good  government  of 
Greece  and  the  constitutional  movement  of 
Venizelos.  Now  Constantine  is  a  discredited 
exile  in  Switzerland.  The  punishment  of 
Ferdinand,  as  befits  his  great  crimes,  has 
taken  a  darker  form.  His  insane  ambitions 
are  reported  to  have  ripened  into  actual  in- 
sanity, and  he  is  likely  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  some  politely  named  asylum. 
If  this  be  true  the  hour  of  Prince  Boris,  the 
hour  of  golden  opportunity  for  the  Allies  in 
Bulgaria,  has  struck." 


Corporal  Elbert  Toon's  6  feet  and  9  inches 
is  his  undoing,  for  he  is  too  big  to  go  "over 
there."  Toon,  who  was  drafted  last  Septem- 
ber with  the  first  5  per  cent,  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, originally  was  assigned  to  duty  with 
C  Company  of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Third  Infantry  in  Camp  Lewis.  Then  he  was 
transferred  to  the  machine  gun  company  of 
the  same  regiment,  and  a  few  days  before 
the  regiment  entrained  for  France  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-Sixth 
Depot  Brigade,  where  he  is  now.  "They  told 
me  I  was  too  big  for  the  army  and  that  I 
would  be  too  much  of  a  mark,"  said  Toon  in 
telling  of  his  transfer.  "I've  been  here  eleven 
months,  and  just  before  my  outfit  goes  they 
throw  me  out.  I  suppose  if  I  was  some  little 
wart,"  looking  at  the  correspondent's  6  feet 
and  2  inches  envyingly,  "I'd  be  across  with 
the  boys  now.  It's  sure  some  army  when  a 
guy's  too   big  for  it." 


The  greatest  meat-eaters  are  the  Aus- 
tralians, who  before  the  war  consumed  an 
average  of  more  than  seven  pounds  a  head 
weekly. 
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The  Bank  of  Service 
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LORRAINE'S   IRON   SUPPLY. 

Germany  does  not  only  want  to  keep  that 
part  of  Lorraine  she  annexed  in  1870;  she 
also  wants  to  conquer  the  remaining  part  of 
that  country.  This  remainder  contains  the 
iron  ore  districts  of  Briey  and  Longvy.  Be- 
sides this,  Germany  desires  to  keep  Luxem- 
burg and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Belgian 
iron  districts.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  output  of  pig 
iron  in  1913  in  annexed  Lorraine  was  21,- 
140,000  tons,  in  French  Lorraine  17,S00,000 
tons,  in  that  part  of  the  country  now  occupied 
by  German  troops,  and  1,100,000  tons  in  that 
part  of  the  country  now  not  occupied  by  the- 
German  troops;  in  Luxemburg  7,350,000  tons, 
and  in  the  adjoining  district  of  Belgium 
1,250,000  tons. 

That  means  the  output  of  iron  ore  in  those 
countries,  which  Germany  annexed  in  1S70 
and  which  she  has  occupied  during  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  altogether  amount  to  46,100,000 
tons,  all  figures  taken  from  1913.  In  the 
same  year  the  output  of  pig-iron  in  the  United 
States  was  60,600,000  tons,  and  in  the  remain- 
ing part  of  Germany  not  belonging  to  Lor- 
raine it  was  only  7,500,000  tons. 

Now,  the  enormous  importance  of  the  Lor- 
raine question  is  easily  to  be  understood.  If 
Germany  should  keep  the  districts  annexed  in 
1870,  and  those  she  occupied  in  1914,  she  will 
have  after  the  war  an  output  of  pig-iron  equal 
to  about  85  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  pig-iron 
of  the  United  States.  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Italy  altogether  will  not  have  half  the 
output  of  pig-iron  of  Germany  alone.  Eng- 
land's output  of  pig-iron,  including  imports 
of  iron  ore,  will  be  half  of  that  of  Germany. 
That  means  the  German  steel  and  iron  pro- 
duction  would    further    rule    Europe. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  importance  of 
the  Lorraine  question  becomes  an  interna- 
tional one.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
from  an  international  point  of  view  that 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium  keep  their  autonomy, 
so  that  there  remain  sources  for  iron  and 
steel  in  Europe  not  belonging  to  a  great 
power.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  eco- 
nomic autonomy  of  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  It  is  further 
necessary  that  France  not  only  keep  the  dis- 
I  tricts  of  Briey  and  Longwy,  but  also  recover 
]  all  Lorraine  in  order  to  become  independent 
in  the  production  of  iron  and  steel.  As  the 
consumption  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  French 
industry  itself  is  not  big  enough,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  Austria  could  keep  their  economic 
independence  by  means  of  French  iron  and 
steel. 

The  chief  problem  is  this  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  :  Shall  the  bulk  of  the 
European  pig-iron  production  belong  to  a 
country,  which  owing  to  its  own  great  indus- 
try has  not  the  least  interest  to  export  it  un- 
der favorable  conditions.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  Germany,  if  she  could  further  dispose  of 
two-thirds  of  the  continental  European  iron 
production,  will  always  have  an  interest  in 
exporting  highly  finished  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction, especially  machinery,  and  not  the  raw 
material  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  France, 
thinly  populated,  its  population  standing  on 
the  old  high  standing  of  culture,  has  always 
been  ready  to  furnish  iron  as  raw  material 
to  her  various  neighbors.  Iron  is  the  key  of 
modern  economic  life,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  the  iron  question  has  such  vast  impor- 
tance.   .  +  . 

Troubles  in  Ecuador. 
Three  questions  of  the  day  in  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador,  are  the  obtaining  of  bread,  illumi- 
nating gas,  and  good  drinking  water.  "The 
situation  is  assuming  a  terrible  aspect,"  says 
El  Telegrafo.  "For  without  water,  without 
gas,  and  without  other  indispensable  ele- 
ments of  life,  things  are  at  such  a  crisis  that 
we  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  stop. 
Is  it  the  hour  of  debacle?"  At  midnight  El 
Telegrafo  was  getting  out  an  important  edi- 
tion when  the  gas  pressure  got  so  low  that  the 
linotype  machines  refused  to  work.  They 
could  find  no  one  awake  at  factory  or  office, 
and  had  to  stop  putting  up  news.  "The  lilli- 
putian  loaves  of  bread  which  the  bakers  are 
selling  at  present  have  exasperated  the  spirits 
of  the  buyers,  who  find  that  the  portion  they 
obtain  for  a  high  price  is  simply  laughable. 
The  bakers  say  people  ought  to  buy  more  of 
them,  then,  but  not  all  consumers  are  in  a 
position  to  spend  their  entire  income  upon 
bread."  Municipal  bakeries  have  been  pro- 
posed, where  bread  would  be  sold  at  reason- 
able price  and  limited  quantities  of  wheat 
could  be  imported.  Money  would  probably 
be  lost  thus,  "but  there  is  no  fear  that 
municipality  and  government  would  refuse  to 
sacrifice  gold  on  the  altar  of  public  wel- 
fare." The  bakers  say  they  can't  get  whear. 
"Things  are  in  fine  shape  here  !  Along  with 
the  hunger  which  menaces  the  workingmen's 
family  comes  thirst,  invading  every  home. 
God  spare  us — and  we  say  it  sincerely — the 
additional  calamity  of  fire.  .  .  .  Behold 
the  cause  of  all  our  troubles  :  Hunger  stalk- 
ing through  our  homes  because  of  our  tradi- 
tional laziness  ;  thirst  ruling  the  city,  also  be- 
cause of  our  traditional  way  of  living.  The 
water-pipes  are  broken  because  they  are  cor- 


roded, so  the  officials  say,  and  just  now  we 
notice  it.  .  .  .  It  would  have  occurred  to 
any  schoolboy  in  the  physics  class,  after  he 
thought  about  it  for  a  minute,  that  the  reason 
for  the  breakages  was  that  some  one  forgot  to 
open  the  air  escape  valves.  But  'criminal 
hands!'  said  the  officials  first,  and  'bad  con- 
dition of  pipes'  second.  We  ourselves  would 
wager  that  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other 
— but  our  own  peculiarity;  yes,  that  blessed 
practice  of  elevating  to  public  offices  persons 
who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  a  fish 
favbritism  is  landing  for  them."  Why  should 
Guayaquil  lay  the  lash  so  smartly  on  itself,  in- 
stead of  blaming  the  war? 


In  1914  Japan  exported  9,000,000  pencils 
and  in  1916  the  number  had  increased  to 
16S,000,000. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Silent  Legion. 
Each  class  or  caste  of  the  social  system 
feels  the  burden  of  war  in  its  own  distinctive 
way.  To  one  it  means  the  curtailment  of 
luxuries,  to  another  the  abandonment  of 
frivolities,  and  to  a  third  the  grinding 
pressure  of  actual  poverty  and  renunciation. 
Mrs.  Euckrose  deals  with  this  third  class  in 
her  story,  "The  Silent  Legion." 

It  is  the  class  of  the  clerk,  the  small  busi- 
ness man,  and  the  salaried  employee.  War 
means  an  income  that  has  fallen  below  the 
level  of  actual  necessities,  it  means  the  loss 
of  employment  and  the  struggle  for  a  bare 
subsistence,  while  appearances  must  be  rigor- 
ously maintained  as  the  alternative  to  actual 
submergence.  The  English  middle  class 
prides  itself  on  keeping  its  women  practically 
unemployed.  It  is  the  mark  of  "respect- 
ability." It  is  one  of  the  follies  that  will  not 
survive  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  pathetic  picture  that  Mrs.  Euckrose 
gives  us,  but  it  is  a  gallant  one.  There  is  no 
complaint  from  these  people,  who  live  in  mean 
houses  and  who  watch  in  shuddering  silence 
for  the  dreaded  telegraph  messenger.  There 
is  a  man  missing  from  nearly  every  home, 
but  there  must  be  no  visible  sorrow  even 
when    the    blow    falls.      They    are    the    "silent 


legion,"  people  whom  we  have  never  much 
respected  until  the  opportunity  has  come  to 
them  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  they  are 
made.  But  we  respect  them  now.  Mrs.  Buck- 
rose  is  extraordinarily  felicitous  in  her  blend- 
ing of  pathos  and  humor.  We  feel  that  she 
has  painted  a  complete  picture  of  a  class  and 
that  she  has  done  it  with  a  skillful  fidelity 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Among  the 
war  books  that  show  a  distinct  artistry  this 
one  must  take  a  high  place. 

The  Silent  Legion.     By  J.  E.  Euckrose.     New 
York:  George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1.50. 


Nerves  and  the  "War. 
William  James  once  wrote  illuminatingly 
on  our  unused  reservoirs  of  strength.  Our  ca- 
pacities— physical,  mental,  and  moral — are 
much  greater  than  we  suppose,  and  our  actual 
disabilities   much    less. 

Dr.  Annie  Payson  Call  writes  in  much  the 
same  vein.  She  deals  with  nervous  energy, 
whether  on  the  battlefield  or  under  the  more 
trying  demands  of  our  uncertainties  and  fears. 
There  is  so  much  that  we  can  do  to  increase 
those  energies,  but  we  must  know  something 
of  the  laws  that  govern  them  and  of  action 
and  interaction  between  body  and  mind. 
And  she  is  courageous  enough  to  tell  us  that 
these  laws  are  moral  as  well  as  physical  and 
mental  and  that  the  man  who  can  serve  others 
has  nerve  forces  at  his  command  that  are 
denied  to  the  selfish.  And  selfishness,  says 
Dr.  Call,  is  an  American  failing. 

The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
breadth  of  her  vision  and  upon  the  definite 
and  practical  way  in  which  she  handles  her 
topic.  No  one  could  follow  her  advice  and 
remain  without  benefit,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  at  a  time  when  war  is  imposing 
inner  burdens  upon  so  many  that  they  arc 
pitifully   inadequate   to   meet. 

Nerves  and  the  War.  By  Annie  Payson  Call. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 


The  Soul  of  the  Trenches. 

The  war  verse  that  is  now  coming  to  hand 
in  considerable  quantities  may  be  roughly 
classified  as  the  verse  of  record  and  the  verse 
of  inspiration.  The  battlefield  itself  has  pro- 
duced many  poems  of  fine  merit,  and  doubt- 
less many  more  are  on  their  way.  Stirring 
memories  will  be  coined  into  verse  during  the 
coming  years  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  new 
literature  that  is  being  born. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  some  poems  of 
inspiration  that  are  worthy  of  something  more 
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than  casual  attention  and  that  are  doing  their 
part  in  the  summons  to  national  resolution 
and  self-sacrifice.  Among  them  is  this  vol- 
ume by  Guy  Manners,  an  Englishman  now 
resident  in  America  and  who  uses  a  some- 
what forceful  pen  to  translate  the  meaning 
of  war  to  some  of  those  who  must  now  bear 
its  brunt.  Mr.  Manners  has  done  well  to  give 
us  a  comparatively  small  number  of  poems 
that  are  confined  carefully  to  his  best 
products,  and  while  he  covers  a  wide  field  and 
is  at  home  in  many  metres  we  may  permit 
ourselves  a  single  quotation  from  his  poem, 
"The  Flanders  Front,"  as  an  example  of  verse 
that  can  be  appealing  as  well  as  virile: 
Fling  out  the  folds  of  the   Red,  White,  and   Blue 

Across  the  sky  on  the  Flanders  Front; 
The  soil   is  wet   with  a  deep,  red  hue, 
Kiddies'    tears    mix    with    the    blood-stained    dew, 
A  voice  from  France  calls  to  me  and  to  you — 
"Come     across !      Come     across     to     the     Flanders 
Front!" 

The    Stars  and    Stripes  wave   Over    There 
Across   the   sky    on   the   Flanders    Front; 
The  demons  of  death  hover  high  in  the  air. 
The  children  scream  and  moan   in  despair; 
On    the    lips    of    the    women    of    France    is    this 
prayer — 
"Come    across!      Come    across    to    the    Flanders 
Front!" 

We    are    rushing  our    ships    'cross    the    treacherous 
sea, 
Across  the  blue  deep  to  the  Flanders  Front; 
We  will  give  our  lives — both  you  and   me, 
We  will  fight  until  the  dawn  of  eternity, 
With  our  blood  we'll  demand  that  the  whole  world 
be    free — 
We  are  going  across,   going  across  to   the   Flan- 
ders Front. 

The  volume  is  handsomely  printed  and 
bound  and  is  certainly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  war  library. 

The  Soul  of  the  Trenches.  By  Guy  Man- 
ners.     San   Francisco:   A.   M,    Robertson;   $1. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"The   Eat-Less-Meat-Book,"  by   Mrs.   C.   S. 
Peel    (John   Lane   Company),    is   a  volume   of 
war-time    recipes    with    emphasis    upon    meat 
substitutes. 

Among  unusual  books  for  small  children  a 
high  place  should  be  found  for  "Melissa- 
Across-the-Fence,"  by  Augusta  Huicll  Sea- 
man. It  is  published  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany.     Price,   $1. 

"One  Hundred-Portion  War  Time  Recipes," 
by  Bertha  E.  Nettleton  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany), is  an  admirably  condensed  little  cook 
book  with  recipes  described  as  "wheatless, 
economical,   tested." 

"Story -Hour  Favorites,"  compiled  by  Wil- 
helmina  Harper  (Century  Company ;  $1.25), 
is  a  collection  of  stories  suitable  for  chil- 
dren. They  are  admirably  chosen  and  even 
more  admirably  told. 

A  good  baseball  story  for  boys  will  be 
found  between  the  covers  of  "The  Big 
Game,"  by  Lawrence  Perry,  just  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  It  appears  in  the 
Fair  Play  Series.     Price,  $1.35. 

"The  Way  to  Life,"  by  Henry  Churchill 
King  (Macmillan  Company;  60  cents),  is  a 
brief  and  simple  statement  of  the  ethics  of 
Christ  as  they  must  be  applied  in  the  founda- 
tion of  a  democratic  state.  There  is  a  good 
chapter  on  "War  and  the  Teaching  of  Jesus." 

.  "Scout  Drake  in  War-Time,"  by  Isabel 
Hornibrook  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35),  is 
a  continuation  of  the  story  of  Lonny  Drake, 
whose  transformation  from  a  loafing  street- 
corner  boy  into  a  scout  made  such  an  inter- 
esting series  of  adventures  in  "Drake  of 
Troop  One." 

Mary  Constance  Dubois  has  written  many 
admirable  stories  for  girls  and  she  now  gives 
us  "The  Girls  of  Old  Glory"  (Century  Com- 
pany; $1.35).  It  concerns  itself  with  a  group 
of  students  in  a  private  school  and  a  girl 
of  mystery  who  comes  to  live  in  a  mag- 
nificent old  mansion  near  the  school. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  than  Charles  A. 
Eastman,  himself  an  Indian,  to  write  Indian 
stories.  Mr.  Eastman  already  has  many  vol- 
umes to  bis  credit  and  he  now  gives  us  an- 
other under  the  title  of  "Indian  Heroes  and 
Great  Chieftains"  and  containing  the  stories 
of  fifteen  eminent  red  men,  with  many  por- 
trait illustrations.  The  book  is  published  by 
Little,    Brown    &    Co. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
James  C.  Welsh,  author  of  "Songs  of  a 
Miner,"  to  be  published  by  the  Putnams  in 
October,  has  spent  twenty-four  years  of  his 
life  working  as  a  miner.  .  During  all  those 
years,  in  the  intervals  of  toil,  he  was  writing 
poetry,  finding  fib  peace  until'  "he  had  ex- 
pressed in  verse  the  moods  that  took  posses- 
sion  of  him. 

Editor,  novelist,  poet,  and  critic,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Quiller-Couch  is-  tine-  of  the  most  versa- 
tile as  well  as  distinguished  men  of  letters. 
In  recognition  of  his  preeminent  ability  he 
was  appointed  in  1912  King  Edward  VII  Pro- 
fessor of   English  Literature,   Cambridge  Uni- 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 
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Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thouFands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  "  wants."    Send  ua  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kind's 

152  KEARNY  SI.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


SANTA  BARBARA  GIRLS'  SCHOOL 

Resident  and  Day  Pupils.  Sleeping-Porches 
and  Open-Air  School  Rooms.  Riding,  Swim- 
ming, etc.,  the  year  round.  Basis  of  work, 
clear  thinking.     For  catalogue  and  information, 

address 

Marion  L.  Chamberlain,  A.  M.,  Principal 

1624  Garden  St.,  Santa  Barbara.  Cai. 


versity.  His  literary  criticism  is  full  of 
fresh  viewpoints,  opening  up  new  possibilities 
of  appreciation  for  the  reader  at  the  same 
time  that  it  educates  his  judgment.  Quiller- 
Couch's  forthcoming  book,  ''Studies  in  Litera- 
ture," which  appeared  under  the  Putnam 
imprint  in  September,  consists  of  refreshing 
rambles  in  old  fields  and  new. 

H.  B.  Irving,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "A  ■ 
Book  of  Remarkable  Criminals"  (George  H. 
Doran  Company),  recalls  the  remark  of  Lord 
Tennyson  that  one  of  the  nights  on  which  he 
sat  up  latest  had  been  spent  in  conversation 
with  Jowett.  Asked  what  was  the  theme  of 
the  talk,   he  replied  laconically:     "Murders.*1 

A  volume  certain  to  attract  attention  is 
"India  in  Transition,"  by  H.  H.  the  Aga 
Khan,  which  will  be  published  by  the  Put- 
nams in  October.  The  Aga  Khan,  although  he 
rules  over  no  territory,  is  the  only  Indian 
who  has  the  full  salute  of  guns  due  to  a 
first-class  sovereign.  He  speaks  English  and 
most  of  the  other  European  languages 
fluently.  He  is  the  Pope  of  the  lsmaili  of 
Mohammedans,  numbering  millions,  and  finally 
he  is  a  very  able  man.  This  book  presents 
a  very  important  conception  of  the  future  of 
India. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Dent,  head  of  the  famous  Lon- 
don publishing  house  of  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  is  spending  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  looking  over  the 
literary  field  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
laying  plans  which  he  hopes  will  result  in  a 
closer  understanding  and  a  more  purposeful 
union  of  thought  and  feeling  between  these 
great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  race 
and  the  home  land  of  their  mother  tongue. 
The  Dents  in  England  and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
in  the  United  States  publish  Everyman's  Li- 
brary, the  Wayfarers'  Library,  the  Temple 
Shakespeare,  and  the  Temple  Classics. 

James  Huneker,  in  his  exceedingly  inter- 
esting reminiscences  which  have  been  appear- 
ing serially  in  the  Philadelphia  Press,  re- 
marks of  Arnold  Bennett  that  his  "resources 
are  evidently  not  exhausted"  ;  and  says  :  "Mr. 
Bennett  enthralled  me  the  other  day  with  his 
'The  Pretty  Lady' — an  evocation,  artistically 
evoked." 

Now  it  is  learned  that  Ambrose  Eierci 
who  mysteriously  disappeared  in  1914,  wai 
last  seen  on  the  ill-fated  ship  on  which  Lord 
Kitchener  and  his  staff  sailed  from  England 
to  some  northern  port  in  1916.  Boni 
Liveright,  who  are  publishing  in  popular  form 
four  or  five  volumes  of  Bierce's  best  work, 
recently  offered  a  reward  for  information  that 
mght  lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  whereabouts. 
Many  clews  have  been  given,  but  all  have 
proven  false,  and  it  may  well  be  that  Bierce 
and  Kitchener  met  their  ends  together.  "Can 
Such  Things  Be?"  a  volume  of  Bierce's  best 
stories  of  the  grotesque  and  unreal,  will  be 
published    in    October. 

Hyatt  Verrill,  long  known  as  an  authority 
upon  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
the  countries  that  border  it,  has  returned  to 
New  York,  after  spending  several  months  in 
Latin  America  collecting  material  for  a  book 
which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  will  publish  early 
in  the  autumn. 


The  Chinese  residents  of  the  Philippines, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  consul-geneial 
vice-consul,  and  some  prominent  merchants, 
have  organized  a  corporation  to  be  known 
as  the  Philippine  Chinese  Advocate  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Manila,  to  publish  a  weekly 
paper  in  two  languages — English  and  Chinese. 
This  is  the  first  English  periodical  in  the 
islands  to  be  owned,  managed,  and  edited  by 
the  Chinese  people.  Its  object  is  to  clear  up 
all  the  misunderstandings  between  the  Celes- 
tials and  the  other  nationalities  and  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  the  Filipinos. 
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That  Which  Hath  Wings. 

Comparatively  few  novelists  have  tried  to 
depict  the  mental  and  moral  revolution 
wrought  in  England  by  the  war.  Mr.  Wells 
has  been  eminently  successful.  Mr.  Bennett 
much  less  so.  And  now  comes  Richard  Dehan 
with  a  serious  and  compelling  novel  in  which 
there  is  none  of  the  cynicism  affected  by  Mr 
Bennett  and  all  of  the  sincerity  and  pathos 
that   we  admire  in  Mr.   Wells. 

Mr.  Dehan  shows  us  most  of  the  strata 
of  English  society,  but  with  an  emphasis  upon 
the  world  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  There  are 
the  irresponsible  young-  women  who  flutter  on 
the  edge  of  vice,  the  wives  who  dread  ma- 
ternity, the  glare  of  restaurants,  and  the 
strange  argot  even  more  objectionable  than 
that  of  the  slums.  There  are  soldiers, 
aviators,  boy  scouts,  and  German  spies,  and 
then  comes  the  sudden  and  incredulous  hush 
that  precedes  war,  and  then  the  war  itself. 
Of  the  actual  struggle  we  get  only  a  few 
glimpses,  but  they  are  singularly  vivid  ones. 
Sinners  become,  not  saints,  but  heroes,  which 
is  much  the  same.  We  see  the  putting  away 
of  frivolities,  and  magnificent  deaths  as  the 
redemption  of  lives  that  were  not  magnificent. 
And  even  for  the  harlot  there  is  penitence 
and  pardon. 

Mr.  Dehan  has  crowded  his  stage,  but  he 
shows  an  admirable  skill  in  keeping  his  many 
threads  intact.  Indeed  his  story  has  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  extended  photo 
film  with  its  narrative  pictures,  its  "flashes," 
and  its  "close-ups."  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
significant  story,  finely  conceived  and  finely 
executed. 

That  Which  Hath  Wings.  By  Richard 
Dehan.      New  York:    G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons;   $1.60. 


The  Room  with  the  Tassels. 

Carolyn  Wells  gives  us  an  old-fashioned 
ghost  story  with  the  rationalistic  explana- 
tion. Personally  we  like  our  ghosts  neat,  but 
it  is  a  mater  of  taste. 

A  party  of  New  Yorkers,  intent  on  vaca- 
tion, advertise  for  a  haunted  house  and  they 
find  one.  The  ghost  seems  to  be  in  every  way 
satisfactory  until  it  ventures  beyond  the  usual 
ghostly  limitations  and  predicts  the  immediate 
death  of  two  of  the  visitors,  a  prediction  that 
is  carried  out  with  horrifying  accuracy.  Of 
course  there  is  a  superhumanly  clever  de- 
tective and  we  find  ourselves  immersed  in 
crime. 

It  is  strange  that  novelists  nearly  always  go 
astray  when  they  are  dealing  with  poisons. 
In  this  instanec  we  have  the  abduction  of  a 
young  woman  by  means  of  a  cloth  soaked  in 
chloroform  and  forced  into  her  mouth.  But 
surely  such  a  procedure  would  result  in- 
evitably in  death.  Certainly  it  would  produce 
the  most  frightful  burns,  but  in  this  instance 
the  victim  seems  none  the  worse  for  her  ex- 
perience. 

The  Room  with  the  Tassels.  By  Carolyn 
Wells.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Company; 
$1.40.  __ 

New  Books  Received. 
On    Our   Hill.      By   Josephine    Daskam    Bacon. 
New    York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $2. 
An   interpretation   of   child    nature. 

The  Sandman's  Forest.  By  Louis  Dodge.  New 
York:    Charles    Scribner's    Sons;    $2. 

For  children.     With   colored   illustrations. 

The  Nation  at  War.     By  James  A.  B.  Scherer. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
An  account  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

The  Business  of  the  Household.      By   C.   W. 
Taber.      Philadelphia:    J.    B.    Lippincott    Company. 
Issued    in    Lippincott's   Home    Manuals. 

Old    Days    On    the    Farm.      By    A.    C.    Wood. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran   Company;  $1.50. 
The  life  of  the  pioneer. 

God's     Counterpoint.      By     J.     D.     Beresfonl. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Little  Tales  of  Common  Things.  By  Inez  N. 
McFee.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $1.25. 

For    the    young. 

My    Antonia.      By    Willa    S.    Calher.      Boston: 
Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.60. 
A   novel. 

The  Human  Side  of  Animals.  By  Royal 
Dixon.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;  $1.75. 

Curious   stories  of  animals. 

One  Hundred-Portion  War-Time  Recipes.  By 
Bertha  E.  Nettleton.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott   Company. 

A    cook    book. 

A    Runaway   Woman.      By   Louis    Dodge.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Working"  My  Way  Around  the  World.  Edited 
by  Lena  M.  Franck.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company;  $1.35. 

From  Harry  A.  Franck's  "A  Vagabond  Journey 
Around    the    World." 

Caulette  Baudoche.  By  Maurice  Barres.  New 
York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  of  Metz.  Translated 
by  Frances  Wilson  Huard. 

Use  of  Factory  Statistics  in  the  Investiga- 
tion  of   Industrial  Fatigue.     By.  Philip  .Satgant 


Florence,  M.  A.     New  York:    Columbia  University 
Press. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  History,  Economics,  and 
Public  Law. 

Maggie  of  Virginsburg.      By  Helen   R.    Martin. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.40. 
A  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Mr.    Squem.      By  Arthur    Russell   Taylor.      New 
Yorkt    George  H.    Doran   Company;    $1. 
Sketches  and  stories. 

The  Boomerang.      By  David  Gray.     New  York: 
The   Century    Company;    $1.40. 
A    novel. 

Naval   Heroes   of    Today.      By    Francis    A.    Col- 
lins.     New    York:    The    Century    Company;    $1.50. 
Stories    of   gallant    deeds   at  sea. 

Our  Rumble  Helpers.      By  Jean  Henri    Fabre. 
New  York:  The  Century   Company;   $2. 
A  nature  book  for  children. 

Rumania's  Sacrifice.  By  Gogu  Negulesco. 
New   York:    The   Century   Company;    $1.50. 

A  history  of  Rumania  and  of  her  sudden 
collapse. 

The  Red  Heart  of  Russia.  By  Bessie  Beatty. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 

A  record  of  a  woman's  adventures  in   Russia. 

Three  Sides  of  Paradise  Green.  By  Augusta 
Huiell  Seaman.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

A  mystery   story   for  girls. 

The  Jolly  Book  of  Funcraft.  By  Patten 
Beard.  New  York :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

Games    for    children. 

Byways  in  Southern  Tuscany.  By  Katharine 
Hooker.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons ; 
$3.S0. 

A  historical    and   scenic  survey. 

Your  Heart  and  How  to  Take  Care  of  It.  By 
Robert  H.  Babcock,  M.  D.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company;  $1.50. 

A   study   of  heart  weakness. 

Under  Sail.     By  Felix  Riesenberg.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;   $2.50. 
A    record   of   an    ocean    life. 

The   Title.      By   Arnold    Bennett.      New    York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1. 
A    play. 

Rupert     Brooke.      By     Edward     Marsh.      New 
York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.25. 
A  memoir. 

Gone  Astray:  Some  Leaves  from  an  Em- 
peror's Diary.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  psychological  study. 

The     Book     of     American     Wars.       By    Helen 
Nicolay.      New   York:    The   Century   Company;    $2. 
America's    fighting    record. 

Memory.      By   Lieutenant   A.    Newberry   Choyce. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1. 
Poems  of  war  and  love. 

Not    Taps    But    Reveille.      By    Robert    Gordon 
Anderson.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
In    memoriam. 

The.  Heart    of    Nami-San.      By    Kenjiro    Toku- 
tomi.     Boston:   The  Stratford    Company;   $1.50. 
A  Japanese  novel. 

The  Star  in  the  Window.  By  Olive  Higgins 
Prouty.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A  novel. 

In   the  Days  of  the   Guild.      By   L.    Lamprey. 
New   York:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.50. 
For  young  people. 

Old  Crow  and  His  Friends.     By  Katharine  B. 
Judson.      Boston :    Little,    Brown   &    Co. 
For  children. 

Mother  West  "Wind"  Where  Stories.  By 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.;   $1. 

For  children. 

Joan  and  Peter.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     New  York: 
The   Macmillan   Company;    $1.75. 
A  novel. 

American  Cities:  Their  Methods  of  Business. 
By  Arthur  Benson  Gilbert,  M.  A.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 

Sociology. 

Little  Theatre  Classics.  Volume  I.  Adapted 
and  edited  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.  Boston: 
Little,    Brown    &    Co.;    $1.50. 

Illustrated    from   photographs. 

George    Westinghouse.      By   Francis   A.    Leupp. 
Boston:   Little,   Brown  &  Co.;    $3. 
His  life  and  achievements. 

The  Caravan   Man.     By  Ernest  Goodwin.     Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Fortune.       By    Albert    Payson    Terhune.      New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Way  to  Life.     By  Henry  Churchill   King. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  60  cents. 
The  standards  and   ideals  of  Christ. 

The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports. 
By  S.  Herzog.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.;  $1. 

Economics. 

Josselyn's    Wife.      By    Kathleen    Norris.      New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Imperial  England.  By  Cecil  Fairfield  Lavell 
and  Charles  Edward  Payne.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $2. 

An  historical  interpretation. 

The  .Ghost    Girl.      By   H.    De    Vcre    Stacpoole. 
New    York:    John    Lane    Company;    $1.50, 
A  novel. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought ;  but  or.  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  waier. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Gurkhas  and  Cold  Feet. 

A  contingent  of  grinning,  brown,  undersized 
soldiers  in  billiard-cloth-green  uniforms  and 
black  turbans  passed  through  New  York  the 
other  day  on  their  way  to  some  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  They  called  them- 
selves Gurkhas,  and  said  they  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  trenches  in  France  because  of  an 
attack  of  cold  feet. 

The  Gurkhas  themselves  were  willing  to  let 
the  statement  stand  at  face  value,  but  British 
officers  in  the  city  hastened  to  correct  any 
mistaken  notion  about  the  fighting  prowess  of 
their  Indian  allies.  The  Gurkha  tribes  come 
from  Nepal,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Himalaya  Mountains.  They  made  peace  with 
the  British  in  1814,  and  since  that  time  have 
been  rated  among  the  best  troops  of  the  em- 
pire. 

"If  anybody  thinks  the  Gurkhas  were  re- 
called from  France  because  they  were  afraid 
he  has  another  think  coming,"  said  an  officer 
at  the  British  recruiting  mission.  "They  did 
have  cold  feet  in  the  trenches,  but  the  trouble 
was  due  to  the  weather  and  not  to  nerves. 
Almost  all  suffered  from  frostbite. 

"Give  the  Gurkhas  a  warm  climate  and 
they'll  outfight  any  bunch  of  men  on  earth. 
It's  almost  impossible  to  kill  one  of  thein. 
The   harder   you   hit  him   the   wider   he  grins 


and  the  worse  it's  going  to  be  for  you  later 
when  he  gets  out  his  kookri. 

"A  kookri  is  a  foot-long,  trianguiar-bladed 
knife  which  every  Gurkha  carries  when  he 
goes  into  battle.  At  Loos  the  Gurkhas  used 
to  lie  out  between  the  trenches  at  night  or 
crawl  into  the  German  lines  with  only  their 
knives  for  weapons.  Mention  a  kookri  to  a 
German  who  faced  that  crowd  and  it  will 
take  a  bullet  to  stop  his  running." — New 
York  World. 


Seaweed  offers  a  prolific  source  of  fuel  oil 
when  present  supplies  are  exhausted,  accord- 
ing to  an  English  scientist,  who  has  obtained 
seven  gallons  from  a  ton  of  vegetable  matter. 


Belting  used  on  machinery  in  Russian  oil 
fields  is  made  of  camel's  hair,  which  resists 
grease  better  than  rubber,    cotton,   or  leather. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Suiter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  told  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


The  Miracle 


in 


Bulgaria 

Frank  H.  Simonds,  America's  pre- 
eminent war  expert,  writes  of  the 
surrender  by  King  Ferdinand's 
army  to  the  Allies,  which  he  pro- 
nounces the  particular  act  that 
doomed  the  German  Kaiser's  dream 
of  world  dominion. 

EXCLUSIVELY  IN  NEXT  SUNDAY'S 

#an  Jranram  ffilpmtrte 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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THE  MURATORE  CONCERT. 

Muratore's  is  a  name  to  conjure  with. 
There  were  several  thousand  people  assembled 
in  the  Exposition  Auditorium  on  last  Sunday, 
some  for  the  purpose  of  reliving  a  pleasure 
experienced  when  he  was  here  last  and  many, 
I  do  not  doubt,  because  he  is  above  all  the 
singer  who  can  sing  the  "Marseillaise"  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  its  great  traditions.  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  "Le  Marseillaise"  ad- 
justs itself  to  the  present  situation  of  man- 
kind. -  It  is  as  if  it  were  written  for  present- 
day  France,  striving  to  free  itself  from  the 
Kaiser's  bandit  grasp.  This  glorious  chant 
of  liberty,  this  thrilling  call  of  an  outraged 
people  hurling  their  bonds  to  the  winds  and 
rushing  exultantly  to  the  battle,  has  become 
an  American  possession.  For  the  Americans 
have  only  just  found  it  Many  Americans  are 
learning  to  sing  it  in  French ;  pretty  queer 
French,  perhaps,  but  the  mere  act  of  singing 
it  eases  that  intense  ache  of  sympathy  for 
ravaged,  outraged,  desolated,  but  invincible 
France  that  throbs  in  the  American  heart. 
And  Muratore  can  voice,  as  no  one  else  can, 
its  superb  cry  of  patriotic  exultation. 

We  heard  him  first,  of  course,  in  a  number 
of  interesting  selections,  the  most  romantic 
of  which  was  Massenet's  "Pourquoi  me  reveil- 
ler  ?"  the  most  melancholy,  a  Massenet  elegy  ; 
the  most  gay,  the — to  the  French  people — 
popular  "Madelon" ;  the  most  dramatic,  the 
famous  Canio  arioso  from  "Pagliacci." 
These  and  other  numbers  were  sung  with  the 
luscious  beauty  of  tone,  the  Latin  abandon 
in  respect  to  sentiment,  and  notably  the 
"Pagliacci"  selection  with  that  superb  free- 
dom of  dramatic  expression  which  have  com- 
bined to  give  to  Muratore  his  hold  on  the 
public. 

Two  3'oung  French  soldiers,  comrades-in- 
arms  of  Muratore  who,  like  him,  have  suf- 
fered wounds  in  the  trenches,  added  charm 
to  the  programme  by  the  artistic  distinction 
of  their  work.  It  seemed,  as  we  listened  to 
them,  as  if  the  great  tragedy  they  had  wit- 
nessed must  have  purified  and  ennobled  their 
art,  so  free  was  it  from  any  touch  of  the 
showy  or  the  banal. 

Alexander  Debruille,  who  is  some  years  the 
senior  of  the  youthful  Georges  True,  handled 
his  bow  with  a  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
touch  that  reminded  us  of  what  these  artists 
must  suffer  when  soldiering  causes  them  to 
lose  for  a  time  the  companionship  of  the  in- 
struments of  their  art.  I  think  the  audience 
realized  this  particularly  during  Mons.  De- 
bruille's  second  encore,  when  his  supple 
fingers  wove  a  dream-poem  whose  strains  were 
of  such  surpassing  loveliness  and  carried  to 
each  attentive  ear  such  a  message  of  wistful 
exploration  into  the  fields  of  fancy  that  it 
could  not  fail  to  invest  with  its  tender  yet 
piercing  beauty  each  individual  dream. 

And  yet  of  all  places  the  stage  of  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium  is  least  favorable  to  dreams. 
There  are  such  floods  of  crude  light  that  de- 
scend upon  it;  light  that  could  be  softened 
and  made  beautiful  by  a  richly  sober  back- 
ground. Well,  I  admit  that  during  these  war- 
times it  is  not  the  proper  season  to  beau'.ifv 
the  ugly  interior  of  our  Auditorium.  But  at 
least  couldn't,  they  supply  a  barricade  of 
screens  to  permit  the  abused  artists  to  make 
an  exit  of  dignified  brevity  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  full  sight  of  the  audience  while  they 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so?  Think  it 
over,  messieurs  les  directeurs. 


POTASH  AND  PERLMUTTER  AGAIN. 


Probably  Montague  Glass  is  getting  tired  of 
Potash  and  Perlmutter,  but  the  public  remains 
constant  And  I  dare  say  that  their  original 
creator  can  bear  with  them  on  the  boards  as 
long  as  the  royalties  continue.  And  that's 
the  trouble. 

The  names  Potash  and  Perlmutter  have 
passed  out  of  the  domain  of  literature  into 
that  of  business.  They  now  have  an  estab- 
lished commercial  value,  and  as  long  as  that 
value  holds  and  the  dollars  continue  to  roll 
in  from  that  popular  name,  so  long  will  we  see 
Potash  and  Perlmutter  resurrections. 

Hay  ig  passed  into  the  realms  of  business. 

Potash    and    Perlmutter    have    lost    some    of 

their     earlier     attractions.      We     know     their 

.imost    too    well,    and    new    ones    can 

be   invented,   for  they  are,  and  must 

the  same  characters.    So  in  "Business 


Before  Pleasure"  Messrs.  Glass  and  Goodman 
have  allowed  the  partners  to  be  themselves 
under  new  conditions. 

Of  course  that  means  moving  pictures,  for 
moving  pictures  dominate  the  world;  or.  at 
any  rate,  they  dominate  what  the  war  doesn't 

"Business  Before  Pleasure"  therefore  con- 
sists of  a  new  stage  setting  and  a  new  assort- 
ment of  characters,  among  which  move  the 
old  familiar  figures— Mawruss,  Abe,  Rosie, 
and  Ruth.  One  can  scarcely  call  it  a  play; 
rather  a  picture  gallery.  And  among  the  pic- 
tures is  a  liberal  interposition  of  movies. 
This  necessitates  a  lot  of  talk  about  business, 
which  is  neither  so  funny  nor  so  spontaneous 
as  the  dialogue  in  the  earlier  plays.  In  fact 
the  audience  is  subject  to  slight  attacks  of 
uneasiness  as  to  the  financial  future  of  the 
plunging  partners;  which  tends  to  interfere 
with  the  output  of  laughter. 

Naturally  a  piece,  of  this  kind  is  machine 
made,  more  or  less,  since  it  was  made  to 
order.  One  seems  to  see  the  collaborating 
pair  discussing  as  to  whether  they  will  intro- 
duce this  or  that  effect  It  didn't  tumble  out 
of  them,  but  was  evolved,  after  careful  reflec- 
tion. "What  do  you  say  about  putting  them 
in  the  movie  business?"  "Great!"  And 
"Hadn't  we  better  have  a  vampire  lady?" 
"Immense!"  So  they  have  a  vampire  lady, 
a  very  pretty  one,  by  the  way,  who  brightened 
things  up  considerably  after  we  had  finished 
with  the  rather  tedious  trio  of  Warfield-imi- 
tating  actors.  Not  but  what  the  trio  did  their 
parts  well ;  but  the  idea  spells  monotony. 

Fortunately  the  vampire  lady  only  vam- 
pired  in  the  "movies";  otherwise  she  was  a 
healthy  and  roguish  young  woman  who  liked 
to  annex  scalps,  and  almost  captured  Maw- 
russ's.  Helen  Gill  dressed  her  in  character. 
and  made  her  quite  pretty  and  nonchalant 
enough  to  account  for  her  sway  over  men's  in- 
constant affections. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  players 
who  have  impersonated  the  partners  and 
Rosie,  for  they  are  all  made  up  on  the  same 
model.  In  the  present  company  Jules  Jordan 
and  Charles  Upson  are  excellent  as  the  scrap- 
ping partners,  and  Rosie,  as  usual,  is  as  natu- 
ral as  life  in  the  hands  of  Lizzie  Wilson. 
Lottie  Vernon  as  Ruth  is  merely  a  clothes- 
horse.  A  tribe  of  young  men,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  impersonated  the  group  interested 
in  the  moving  pictures,  and  I  think  the  com- 
pany was ,  happy,  for  they  found  a  cordiai 
response  from  their  audience. 


LECTURES  ABOUT  THE  NEAR  EAST. 


When  we  become  retrospective  and  look 
back  to  that  unbelievable  time  preceding  the 
world-war  when  a  multi-millionaire  built  a 
peace  palace  and  all  the  American  world 
played  the  entertaining  tourist  game,  it  seems 
incredible  that  we  paid  so  little  attention  to 
the  Balkan  war.  But  we  have  become  par- 
tially educated  since  we  learned  that  the 
Balkan  peninsula  is  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 
And  we  have  realized  also  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Central  Powers  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  brigands.  In  fact  we  may  say  that  of 
all  absolute  monarchs.  Russia  found  it  out 
and   ex-Czar   Nicholas  has   paid. 

America  has  been  very-  busy  during  these 
four  years  in  dissipating  its  hitherto  dense 
ignorance  on  these  matters.  Stupefied  by 
yellow  journalism,  the  only  facts  about  rulers 
that  we  paid  any  attention  to  were  those 
concerning  their  palaces,  their  crown  jewels, 
their  yachting  trips,  and  their  love  affairs. 
Their  policies  interested  us  not  at  all. 

It  is  therefore  well  for  us  that  lecturers 
who  are  authorities  in  their  special  line  come 
our  way  in  a  steady  procession,  to  enlighten 
our   mental    darkness. 

Mr.  Charles  Woods,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  England's  leading  authorities  upon 
affairs  concerning  the  Near  East,  and  who 
has  recently  finished  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  is  giving  in 
San  Francisco  a  similar  series  of  lectures 
which  concern  the  Balkan  situation  and  the 
ownership  of  the  Bagdad  Railway.  The  lec- 
turer is  familiar  with  the  vast  country  over 
which  that  line  passes,  having  traveled  over 
it  repeatedly  while  serving  as  special  corre- 
spondent to  several  of  the  great  London  jour- 
nals. While  in  those  regions  he  equipped 
himself  with  a  number  of  photographs  of  the 
remoter  country  and  the  cities  through  which 
the  Bagdad  Railway  passes.  A  series  of  fine 
maps  he  has,  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
photographs,  together  with  the  information 
advanced  in  the  lecture,  helps  to  clarify  the 
whole  situation  and  to  make  the  listener 
realize  as  never  before  the  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  if  Germany  at  the  end 
of  the  war  should  remain  in  control  of  that 
great  line  of  travel. 

Mr.  Woods,  who.  although  a  little  dry  and 
academic  in  style,  is  a  man  of  attractive  per- 
sonality, inspires  confidence  by  his  masfery 
of  the  subject  And  when  a  man  who  is  ac- 
cepted as  an  authority  by  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  of  England,  and  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  who  has  met  and  conversed  with 
all  the  leading  Balkan  statesmen  on  this  and 
kindred    subjects,    advances   the    idea    in    his 


quiet,  English  way  that  the  Balkan  Railway 
and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  international- 
ized, we  find  ourselves  with  quickened  in- 
terest feeling  a  great  throb  of  hope  that  the 
reign  of  secret  diplomacy  will  soon  be  over, 
and  that  the  principle  of  the  greatest  good 
for  the   greatest   number   will   prevail. 


WARRIORS  IN   THEIR   SPLENDOR. 

Nearly  all  great  soldiers  are  intrinsically 
simple-hearted.  The  intellectual  type,  the 
man  of  complex  nature,  of  unbridled  im- 
agination, is  not  cast  in  the  true  mould  for 
the  swift  decisions  necessary  in  the  military 
life.  Yet  military  conventions  have  decreed 
that  the  military  leaders,  men  generally  of 
reticent,  retiring  nature,  unostentatious  and 
averse  to  the  tiring  demands  of  official  or 
social  life,  should  be  frequently  called  on  to 
figure  in  the  limelight.  Also  that  they  should 
be  tricked  out  during  such  formal  affairs  in 
all  the  bravery  of  frogged  coats,  of  gold  lace, 
of  gay   colors,   and   martial   embroideries. 

Thus  it  was  with  General  Maurice  Janin, 
the  distinguished  soldier  who  is  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Allied  forces  in  Siberia,  and 
whom  we  saw  in  all  the  bravery  of  his  uni- 
form of  slate  at  the  public  reception  recently 
tendered  him  in  the  rotunda  of  the  City  Hall 
bv  civil,  military,  and  naval  officials.  The 
occasion  was  further  made  interesting  by  the 
formai  presentation  by  their  new  commander 
to  the  local  Czecho-Slovaks  of  the  flag  of  the 
newly-born  nation,  sent  over  to  them  by  Pro- 
fessor Mazarik,  president  of  the  Czecho-Slo- 
vak  National  Council.  So  there  was  a  de- 
lightfully foreign  flavor  to  the  whole  affair, 
and  we  Americans  present  stared  our  hardest, 
especially  at  the  central  figure. 

The  attendance  at  the  reception  in  ques- 
tion, aside  from  the  military  and  naval  per- 
sonages present,  was  therefore  by  people 
largely  of  Czecho-Slovak  nationality  or  ori- 
gin. And  all  eyes  were  centred  devoutly  on 
the  tallest  figure  in  the  row  of  brilliantly 
decorated  officers  who  were  seated  in  the 
places  of  honor.  General  Janin  looked  to  be 
quite  six  feet  tall ;  perhaps  taller.  In  spite 
of  his  grizzled  head  his  face  is  that  of  a 
man  still  young.  He  wore  at  least  a  dozen 
decorations ;  stars  and  crosses  and  medals 
spread  out  over  his  fine  chest  Five  or  six 
French  officers  who  are  members  of  his  staff 
or  corarades-in-arms  were  similarly  although 
not  so  profusely  decorated.  General  Janin, 
it  seems,  has  more  than  common  honors  to 
his   credit. 

The  apparel  of  the  distinguished  leader  was 
brave  and  gay.  His  red  velvet  general's  cap 
was  gorgeously  embroidered  with  gold,  his 
trousers  of  red  banded  down  the  seams  with 
black,  and  his  handsomely  frogged  coat  of 
dark  blue.  Two  French  colonels  of  his  staff 
flowered  out  in  handsome  shoulder  draperies 
of  gold  cord,  and  also  wore  black-banded  red 
trousers  and  gold-embroidered  caps. 

I  suppose  all  this  military  finery  is  a  sur- 
vival of  the  times — now  happily  passing  away 
is  the  hope  of  a  war-worn  world — when  it 
was  necessary  to  dazzle  the  common  man  by 
the  splendors  attendant  on  military  renown. 
Just  as  kingship  overawed  the  plain  people 
that  upheld  it  with  ermine  and  royal  purple 
and    jeweled    crowns. 

Perhaps  young  and  untried  soldiers  may 
revel  in  their  first  investiture  of  military 
finery.  But  the  experienced  soldier  learns  to 
regard  it  as  something  to  endure.  General 
Janin  and  his  staff  officers  endured  it  They 
took  their  places  in  the  seats  of  honor  as- 
signed to  them,  and  while  the  crowd  stared 
at  their  embroideries  and  decorations  and  the 
speechmaking  began  they  fell  into  that  state 
of  melancholy  resignation  with  which  men 
endure  these  rigidlj-  formal  functions,  social 
Frankensteins  created  by  their  own  conven- 
tions. It  could  not  but  be  to  a  good-natured 
cynic  a  really  delicious  spectacle  to  see  those 
fine  fellows  abandoned  to  unconcealed  and 
unconcealable  endurance.  Every  time  my 
eye  rested  on  General  Janin's  delightfully  re- 
vealing   countenance    I    smiled    involuntarily. 

"Men  are  only  boys  grown  tall" — especially 
the  simple-hearted  soldier.  All  the  same  I 
noticed  that  when  the  time  came  for  action 
General  Janin  was  on  deck.  He  made  his 
plain,  direct,  sincere  speech  first  in  strongly 
accented  English,  then  in  Czech — if  there  is 
such  a  language ;  at  any  rate  his  audience 
understood  him  and  hailed  his  words  with 
ringing   cheers. 

Then  came  the  break-up  of  the  meeting, 
and  people  went  up  to  shake  hands  with  the 
tall  soldier.  Then  his  Gallic  blood  spoke. 
Whenever  I  think  of  the  French  officials  and 
big  guns  who  came  and  went  in  the  French 
palace  during  the  Exposition  I  see  again  that 
courteous  bend  of  the  back  so  characteristic 
of  the  French.  The  British,  in  spite  of  the 
fixity  of  their  social  conventions,  are  stiffer 
and  more  restrained  in  their  social  courtesies, 
while  the  American  average  man  has  never 
learned  to  bend  his  irreverently  intractable 
back  to  the  gracious  ways  of  European  cour- 
tesy with  any  freedom  or  lack  of  self-con- 
sciousness: A  student  and  lover  of  the 
French  says  of  them  that  men  of  most  ob- 
scure   and    plebeian    origin    are    marvelously 


quick  to  learn  the  social  code  and  to  dress 
and  carry  themselves  and  acquit  themselves 
generally  like  polished  men  of  the  world.  It 
is  something  in  the  national  character,  this 
social   adaptability. 

So  our  resigned  warrior,  true  to  the  French 
standards  of  gracious  politeness,  speedily  shed 
his  air  of  resignation  when  the  people  pressed 
forward,  and  grasped  the  hands  that  were 
offered  him  with  such  courteous  inclinations 
of  a  well-trained  back,  and  with  such  sin- 
cere cordiality,  that  each  and  every  one  came 
away  with  a  smiling  and  gratified  counte- 
nance. 

Odd  with  what  a  different  spirit  men  and 
women  approach  such  occasions.  Women  al- 
ways love  to  have  a  reason  for  dressing  up, 
meet  it  gracefully,  and  it  is  really  better  for 
their  soul's  health  to  have  it  occasionally. 
Men,  collectively,  hate  it,  and  are  never  so 
happy  as  when  they  are  roughing  it  in  the 
country  and  free  to  wear,  without  feminine 
rebuke,  wild,  free,  unconventional  costumes 
suggestive  of  a  movie  cowboy.  For  after  all 
we  women  should  never  forget  when  we  try 
to  balk  them,  that  men  are  only  boys  grown 
tall.  Josephixe  Hart  Phelps. 


Shavitch-Saslavsby-Bem  Trio  Instant  Success. 

The  success  of  the  Shavitch-Saslavsky-Bem 
trio  at  their  initial  concert  at  the  Italian  Room 
of  the  St.  Francis  last  Tuesday  night  marks 
a  milestone  in  California  music,  and  places 
at  the  disposal  of  music  lovers  a  chamber 
music  organization  the  equal  of  which  they 
have  not  before  known.  The  second  concert 
of  the  first  winter  series  of  these  artists  takes 
place  on  Tuesday  night,  November  12th.  and 
the  programme  will  include  a  new  trio  by 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  and  a  trio,  op.  65, 
by  Dvorak.  A  sonata  for  'cello  and  piano  by 
Cesar  Franck  will  be  played  by  Messrs.  Bern 
and  Shavitch.  The  third  concert  of  the  pres- 
ent series  will  be  the  December  event,  on 
Tuesday  the  10th,  and  the  programme  will  in- 
clude trios  by  Arthur  Hinton  and  Smetana 
and  the  Debussy  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 
Tickets  for  the  remaining  events  of  the  series 
are  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


There  are  no  less  than  3000  stones  in  the 
crown  of  the  British  king.  Some  famous 
jewels  are  included  in  this  number. 
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Springs 
Everywhere ! 


—  In  the  back  and  in  the  seat  are 
a  perfect  network  of  oil-tempered 
springs — and  resting  on  top  of  the 
seat  are  three  loose  cushions  con- 
taining scores  of  tiny  steel  springs 
— each  one  hand  tied  and  incased 
separately  in  muslin.  This  process 
of  manufacture  gives  a  remarkably 
soft  and  comfortable  davenport. 
At  double  the  price  no  more 
"  ease  "  could  be  had  than  right 
here  in  this  piece  of  furniture. 

—  Coverings  in  several  shades  of 
blue,  mulberry  and  tapestry. 
Some  plain,  others  striped,  and 
still  others  figured.  You  are  sure 
to  see  the  right  shade. 

— Take  note  of  the  price  — 
then  come  in  and  examine  its 
construction. 


$95.00 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators — Furniture 
—  Carpets — Rugs 


October  12,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

"Common  Cause"  at  the  Columbia. 

"You  have  become  comrades  in  the  'com- 
mon cause'  of  making  the  world  a  better  place 
to  live  in"  was  part  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  army  students,  and  it  is  this 
message  in  a  way  that  forms  the  background 
of  Crane  Wilbur's  new  comedy-drama,  "Com- 
mon Cause,"  to  be  seen  here  for  the  first  time 
next  Monday  night   at  the   Columbia  Theatre. 

The  author  has  handled  the  subject  deftly 
and  powerfully.  He  has  shown  us  a  small  At- 
lantic coast  city  with  its  successful  old  Ger- 
man surrounded  by  Americans  ready  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  He  has  taken  two  sons  of  an 
American  mother,  placed  them  in  a  love  ro- 
mance with  the  two  daughters  of  the  old  man 
who  still  reverences  "His  Kaiser"  and  has 
developed  a  play  mingling  smiles  and  thrills 
in  goodly  proportion.  Old  August  Koerner, 
played  by  Henry  Shumer,  is  a  lovable  old 
party,  despite  his  adherence  to  the  land  of  his 
birth  when  all  about  him  see  the  damning  evi- 
dence of  the  Huns'  work.  Not  until  his  eldest 
son  returns  from  having  been  a  bloody  tool 
in  the  hands  of  the  Kaiser  and  relates  what 
he  has  seen  does  the  old  man  realize  just 
what   his  "idol   of   Berlin"  really  is. 

Nedda  Harrigan  is  seen  in  the  role  of 
Ruth,  the  German's  daughter,  and  her  sister 
is  played  by  Jean  Traig.  A  splendid  character 
impersonation  is  offered  by  Alfred  Aldridge  as 
the  German  propagandist,  and  the  part  of  the 
mother  is  played  by  Ethel  Martelle.  Others 
in  the  cast  are  Jack  Rollins,  Bert  Hadley, 
and  William  Garwood.  The  latter  is  seen  in 
the  role  of  the  young  American  captain.  John 
Davis,  and  his  tremendous  speech  at  the  close 
of  the  second  act  never  fails  to  bring  the 
audience  to  their  feet.  The  production  is 
under  the  direction  of  Gottlob,  Marx  &  Co. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  bill  for  next  week  will  be  one 
of  the  best  ever  presented. 

Albertina  Rasch,  the  famous  prima  bal- 
lerina, assisted  by  Monsieur  Paul  Sand- 
berry  and  coryphees,  will  present  a  series  of 
graceful  dances.  Mme.  Rasch  has  the  ex 
traordinary  merit  of  originality.  She  copies 
nobody — she  is  simply  Albertina  Rasch,  and 
the  audiences  she  has  delighted  wherever  she 
has  appeared  were  quite  contented.  Some 
months  ago  she  toured  the  Island  of  Cuba 
with  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  created  such 
a  furor  that  at  the  end  of  the  tour  of  the 
famous  French  actress  Mme.  Rasch  remained 
behind  to  play  return  dates. 

James  Watts,  assisted  by  Rex  Storey,  will 
present  "A  Treat  in  Travesty."  This  is  the 
execution  of  classic  dancing  so  that  its  mean- 
ing is  changed  to  comedy.  The  performance 
is  a  pantomimic  caricature.  Mr.  Watts  was 
a  feature  of  the  Xew  York  Winter  Garden 
productions  for  several  years  and  successfully 
burlesqued  the  various  classic  dancers  who 
appeared  in  them. 

The  two  Lightner  girls  and  Xewton  Alexan- 
der constitute  a  jolly  trio.     They  demonstrate 
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SEGUROLA 

Famous  Basso 

SAVOY  THEATRE 

THIS   SUNDAY   AFT.  (Oct.  13),  at  2:30 
and  NEXT  SATURDAY  AFT..  Oct.  19 

Tick.-ts  $-2.  $1.50,  SL  (war  tax  extra)  at  Sher- 
man, clay  it  Co.'s. 

SAVOY  THEATRE-EVES. OCT.  21-24 
OAKLAND  OPERA  HOUSE.  OCT.  22 


TicVets  50c  to  -*2.  at  Paul  Elder's  and  Sherman. 
Clay  &  Co.'s.    Mgt.  Elder  and  Oppenheimer. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

SEASON  TICKET  SALE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  NOW 

at  457  PHELAN  BUILDING 

First  Concert  Friday  Aft.,  Oct.  25, 

at  Curran  Theatre 

SEASON    TICKET    PRICES: 

12    Fri.    Symphonies— Orch.,    %Z2\    bal.,    $22, 

$16.    S10;    gal.,    $10,    $8,    $6. 

12  Sun.  Symphonies — Orch.  and  1st  3  rows 
bal.,  $11;  bal.,  next  13  rows.  $8;  gal.,  1st  row, 
$8;    gal.,    next     14    rows,    $5. 

10    Sun.    "Pops" — Orch.,    $7,    $9;    bal.,    1st    3 
;    next   5    rows,  S7:    next   8   rows,   $5; 
gal.,    1st  7   rows,  $5;   next   S   rows,   $2.50. 

Address  mail  orders  with  check  to  A.  W. 
Widenham,    Secty.-Mgr.,    Phelan    Bldg. 

Sale  of  seats  for  single  concerts  opens  Mon., 
Oct.  21,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


that  refined  songs  cleverly  and  delicately  sung 
are  certain  of  success. 

Lew  Pistel  and  O.  H.  Cushing  in  their  skit. 
''The  Stranded  Minstrels,"  supply  a  breath  of 
old-tiine  minstrelsy.  They  are  among  the  best 
exponents  of  blackface  comedy  on  the  Ameri- 
can vaudeville  stage  today. 

A  new  and  particularly  interesting  series  of 
the  Official  War  Review  will  be  exhibited. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  splendid  bill  will 
be  Yvette  and  Saranoff  in  "A  Double  Stringed 
Constellation" ;  Julius  Tannen  in  a  new  and 
timely  monologue ;  Imhof,  Conn,  and  Corenne 
in  their  laughing  hit,  "In  a  Pest  House,"  and 
Mme.  Doree's  Celebrities. 


"Business  Before  Pleasure  "  at  the  Curran. 

"Business  Before  Pleasure,"  which  has  been 
playing  to  capacity  audiences  all  week  at  the 
Curran  Theatre,  formerly  the  Cort  Theatre, 
enters  upon  its  second  week  October  13th. 
This  new  play,  the  third  of  the  series  about 
"Abe"  and  "Mawruss"  and  their  wives  and 
their  business  associates,  is  funnier  than  its 
predecessors,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 
This  time,  as  every  one  who  reads  this  col- 
umn knows  already,  "Abe"  Potash  and  "Maw- 
russ" Perlmutter  have  become  moving-picture 
magnates  on  borrowed  capital.  The  audience 
watches  with  keen  enjoyment  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Potash  and  Perlmutter  Film  Company, 
and  the  complications  caused  by  the  vampire 
actress. 

Jules  Jordan  and  Charles  Lipson  are  ably 
seconded  by  Helen  Gill,  a  handsome  and  vi- 
vacious vampire,  and  Lizzie  Wilson,  an  ideal 
Rosie  Potash.  The  other  players  are  all  good, 
including  Lottie  Vernon,  Doris  Kelly,  Rita 
Howlett,  Olive  Massey,  William  Macauley, 
Richaqd  Burrows,  Murray  Fhillips,  Joseph 
Webber.  Jules  Unger,  Harry"  Hammill,  Harold 
Skinner,  and  William  Lambert. 

"Business  Before  Pleasure"  is  a  spring  of 
unadulterated  laughter. 


Clair  de  la  Lune,"  French  and  Spanish  songs, 
and  "Daddy's  Little  Boy,"  a  new  song  by 
Mana  Zucca,  specially  written  for,  dedicated 
to,  and  sung  by  De  Segurola.  The  duets  in- 
clude "Le  Cceur  de  M'Amie,"  by  Daloroze, 
and  by  request  the  Barcarolle  will  be  repeated, 
as  will  the  operatic  sketch  on  tomorrow's 
list. 

Tickets  for  both  of  these  events  can  be  pur- 
chased   at    Sherman,    Clay  &   Co.'s. 


The  New  Alcazar  Company. 
Joyously  acclaimed  by  patrons  of  the  Alca- 
zar— past  and  prospective — is  the  news  that 
this  charming  playhouse  will  revive  its  best 
traditions,  and  again  become  the  abode  of 
spoken  drama.  The  new  Alcazar  company  be- 
gins its  permanent  season  on  Sunday,  October 
20th — at  the  matinee — with  Thurston  Hall  and 
Belle  Bennett  at  its  head.  Both  are  widely 
popular  on  stage  and  screen ;  both  are  eager 
to  reenter  a  field  where  human  personality 
and  the  human  voice  exert  potent  appeal 
There  is  assurance  of  artistry  in  a  companj 
that  also  includes  Gertrude  Short,  EmiN 
Pinter,  Ruth  Ormsby,  Mrs.  Jules  Wieniawski, 
Thomas  Chatterton,  Clifford  Alexander,  John 
Burton,  Herbert  Farjeon,  and  others.  At- 
tuned to  the  public's  craving  for  joyous, 
cheering  entertainment  is  the  opening  play, 
"Upstairs  and  Down,"  a  New  York  comedy 
success  of  national  repute  that  is  quite  new 
here.  It  is  by  those  brilliant  social  satirists, 
the  Hattons,  whose  wit,  daring,  and  piquancy 
were  disclosed  in  "Years  of  Discretion"  and 
a  more  recent  local  sensation,  "Lorahardi 
Limited."  "Upstairs  and  Down"  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  latest  releases  of  Eastern  stage 
successes.  

Fitziu  and  De  Segurola  Sing  Sunday  Afternoon. 
San  Francisco  will  be  introduced  to  one  of 
the  newest  of  prima  donnas  at  the  Savoy  The- 
atre concert  hall  tomorrow  (Sunday)  after- 
noon, when  Anna  Fitziu  steps-  forth  to  con- 
quer the  music  lovers  of  the  West.  Anna 
Fitziu  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  great  singers 
of  the  day.  She  has  every  attribute  of  the 
prima  donna,  and  San  Francisco  will  be  sure 
to  recognize  at  a  glance  that  Manager  Oppen- 
heimer is  inaugurating  his  seasonal  activities 
by  bringing  to  California  a  most  unusual 
star.  Accompanying  Miss  Fitziu  on  this  spe- 
cial concert  tour  is  the  famous  basso,  Andres 
de  Segurola,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  the 
leading  singer  of  his  voice  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan. De  Segurola  in  his  long  career  has  es- 
sayed every  important  basso  role  on  the 
Metropolitan's  list,  and  is  the  established 
standard  among  the  low-voiced  singers  in  the 
opera.  The  voices  of  Fitziu  and  De  Segurola 
blend  in  perfect  harmony,  and  in  concert  as 
well  as  in  opera  their  joint  appearances  are 
always  a  great  delight  to  music  lovers.  To- 
morrow (Sunday's)  programme  includes  the 
"Ritorno  Yincitor"  aria  from  "Aida,"  the  Bal- 
latella  from  "Pagliacci."  Horsman's  "Bird  of 
the  Wilderness,"  McFayden's  "Inter  Nos," 
Woorhis'  "A  Little  Word,"  and  other  lovely 
selections,  sang  by  Miss  Fitziu;  an  aria  from 
Mozart's  "Don  Giovanni,"  Grieg's  "La  Jeune 
Princesse,"  Lieutenant  Rice's  "Dear  Old  Pal 
of  Mine,"  "I  will  give  you  the  Keys  of 
Heaven,"  Spanish  songs,  etc.,  by  De  Segurola  ; 
duels,  including  a  Bartholemey  work  and  the 
Barcarolle  from  "Tales  of  Hofmanrj,"  and  the 
1  sketch,  "Grandma  Was  Right."  written  by 
Marie  de  Sarlabous  and  Gabrielle  Sibella. 

The  second  programme  includes  the  Prayer 
from  "Tosca,"  by  Puccini,  and  the  Gavotte 
from  "Manon,"  by  Massenet ;  Horner's  "Dear- 
est" ;  "Ouvre  tes  yeux  bleux,"  by  Massenet ; 
Elsa  Maxwell's  "My  Star,"  dedicated  to  Miss 
Fitziu  by  the  writer,  sung  by  Miss  Fitziu, 
and    Hahn's   "Offrande"    and    Marinier's    "Au 


The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
With  the  public  sale  of  season  tickets  in 
lively  progress  at  the  offices  of  the  Musical 
Association  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Phelan 
Building  and  the  eighty  instrumentalists  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
daily  rehearsal  the  activities  of  the  great  or- 
chestra have  been  unusually  pronounced  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  The  eighth  season  opens 
Friday  afternoon,  October  25th,  at  the  Curran 
Theatre. 

Hertz  has  expressed  himself  as  delighted 
with  the  work  of  his  organization  in  its  man- 
ner of  getting  under  way  for  the  season. 
Those  few  that  have  been  privileged  to  be 
present  at  rehearsals  are  finding  these  events 
of  great  interest,  with  constantly  recurring 
evidences  of  the  faculty  which  Hertz  pos- 
sesses of  charging  his  men  with  the  spirit 
of   a   composition. 

Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  an- 
nounces an  unprecedented  demand  for  season 
tickets  for  all  concerts.  He  urges  those  de- 
siring to  secure  desirable  locations  for  any 
series  of  concerts  to  make  immediate  reserva- 
tion for  fear  of  disappointment,  as  the  final 
week  of  the  season  ticket  sale  opens  on  Mon- 
day, October  14th.  On  Monday,  October  21st, 
the  sale  of  seats  for  single  concerts  begins  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


.  Lectures  by  the  Famous  "Private  Peat." 
For  the  past  two  years  no  war  lecturer  has 
held  the  limelight  more  surely  than  the 
famous  "Private  Peat,"  the  youthful  Canadian 
who  was  among  the  first  to  enlist  for  service 
against  the  German.  With  the  first  Canadian 
contingent  Peat  reached  the  battlefields,  and 
he  tells  how  the  handful  of  Canadians  and 
British,  alongside  the  French  troops,  held  the 
rush  of  the  Teuton  hordes.  No  one  is  better 
qualified  than  Private  Peat  to  tell  of  the  first 
gas  raids,  for  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  barbari- 
ties that  are  accredited  to  the  enemy  in  Bel- 
gium. But  let  Peat  tell  his  own  interesting 
story,  for  he  will  be  here  to  give  a  series 
of  talks,  two  of  which  are  announced  for  the 
Savoy  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  October  21st, 
and  Thursday  night,  October  24th,  and  one  in 
the  Auditorium  Opera  House  in  Oakland  on 
Tuesday  night,  October  22d.  Tickets  are 
now  obtainable  at  either  ..Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  or  Paul  Elder's. 

Muratore  Concerts, 

Lucien  Muratore,  the  great  French  tenor, 
with  his  very  capable  assisting  artists — 
Georges  True,  pianist,  and  Alexander  De- 
bruille,  violinist — will  give  two  concerts  in 
San  Francisco,  the  first  to  be  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  (formerly  Cort)  next  Sunday  after- 
noon at  2  :30  p.  m.  sharp  and  the  second  to  be 
the  great  concert  at  popular  prices  at  the 
Exposition  Auditorium  on  Thursday  evening 
at  8:15  p.  m.  sharp,   October   17th. 

San  Franciscans  know  that  Muratore,  True, 
and  Debruille  are  exceedingly  generous  with 
their  extra  and  encore  numbers,  and  there 
will  be  no  end  of  extra  and  encore  numbers 
at  the  coming  concerts. 


Great  French  Symphony  Coming. 

The  Paris  Conservatory  Symphony  Orches- 
tra will  soon  appear  in  this  city,  at  the  Expo- 
sition Auditorium  on  Wednesday  night,  No- 
vember 6th.  The  concert  is  to  come  as  the 
closing  ceremony  in  several  now  being  ar- 
ranged. 

In  those  cities  where  La  Societe  des  Con- 
certs du  Conservatoire  de  Paris  has  appeared 
the  critical  and  popular  verdict  has  been  more 
than  sufficient  to  justify  the  preparations  that 
are  being  made  here  to  receive  and  do  honor 
to  it. 

These  eighty-six  musicians,  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  that  famous  French  musician, 
Andre  Messager,  appear  to  have  established 
beyond  any  question  their  artistic  status. 
Experts  have  pronounced  them  to  be  of  first- 
rank   quality. 

There  is  a  steady  growth  here  in  the  in- 
terest which  is  felt  for  these  pilgrims  from  a 
battle-scarred  land.  They  are  coming  with 
a  message  of  affection  for  the  United  States 
people  from  those  of  France.  And  San  Fran- 
cisco community  is  preparing  to  extend  to 
them    a   welcome   fitting  the   circumstance. 


Interest  Grows  in  Murphy-Mero  Recital. 
The  joint  appearance  here  of  the  pianist, 
!  Yolanda  Mero,  and  the  American  tenor,  Lam- 
I  bert  Murphy,  is  already  arousing  lively  in- 
j  terest  among  music  lovers.  Yolanda  Mero 
has  already  played  in  this  city,  where  she 
'created  a  most  dignified  and  profound  sensa- 
1  tion   a   number   of  years  ago.      Lambert   Mur- 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


phy  is  a  typical  American  product.  He  is 
possessed  of  a  fine  quality  of  voice,  diction, 
and  every  possible  attribute  that  makes  up 
the  successful  concert  singer.  While  this  is 
Murphy's  first  visit  to  the  Coast,  a  special  in- 
troduction is  not  necessary.  He  is  better 
known  than  most  of  the  regular  visitors,  for 
Jiis  talking-machine  records  have  made  him 
a  household  favorite  for  many  years  past. 

These  artists  will  appear  in  this  city  but 
once  on  this  tour,  their  joint  concert  taking 
place  on  Thursday  night.  October  31st,  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre  under  Selby  Oppenheimer's 
management.  Notwithstanding  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  practically  two  events  in  one. 
Manager  Oppenheimer  will  introduce  these 
stars  at  regular  concert  rates,  and  now  in- 
vites mail  orders  for  the  event.  These  should 
be  directed  to  him  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Alaskan  clubs  and  organizations  have 
pledged  themselves  to  eat  no  meat  but  that 
of  Alaskan  animals.  They  dine  on  moose, 
caribou,    and   mountain    sheep. 


JULIAN   R.  WAYBUR 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Teaching  methods  a  specialty.  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  at  the  Berkeley  Piano  Club,  2724 
Haste  Street.  San  Francisco  Studio,  3065 
Jackson    Street.      Phone — Fillmore   856. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Chateau 
Bohlig,  795  Pine  Street,  corner  Powell.  Phone 
— Garfield    2616. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

— Matinee  Every  Day 
A  SUPERB  NEW  BILL 

ALBERTINA  RASCH,  Premiere  Danseuse 
Etoile,  assisted  hv  Mons.  Paul  Sandbcrry  and 
Coryphees;  JAMES  WATTS,  assisted  by  Rex 
Storey,  in  "A  Treat  in  Travesty";  THE 
LIGHTNER  GIRLS  and  NEWTON  ALEX- 
ANDER, "A  lollv  Trio";  LEW  PISTEL  and 
O.  H.  CUSHING  in  "The  Stranded  Min- 
strels"; YVETTE  and  SARANOFF  in  Mu- 
sical Odds  and  Ends;  JULIUS  TANNEN. 
Chaterbox;  OFFICIAL  WAR  REVIEW; 
MME.  DOREE'S  CELEBRITIES  in  Impres- 
sions of  the  Greater  Operatic  Artists;  IM- 
HOF, CONN  and  COREENE  in  Their  Very 
Latest  Laugh,  "In  a  Pest  House." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


'OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^^*»* 


Geary  and  Ma 


Playhouse 
Sts.    Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning  Monday  Night,   October   14 
Evenings  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

Wed  Mat.,  Bests  Scats  §1 
The   New   American  Comedy-Drama 

"COMMON  CAUSE" 

In    three    acts    of   Throbs,    Smiles    and    Thrills 

By   Crane  Wilbur 

All  Humanity  lb  Battling  Germany  in  a 

Common    Cause 

Even  the  Germans  in  America 


fURRAN 

V^     Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Second   Big  Week  Starts  Sun.   Night,   Oct.    13 

A.  H.  Woods  Presents 
The  Biggest  Comedy  Success  in  Years 

"Business  Before  Pleasure" 

By  Montague  Glass  and  Jules  Eckert  Goodman 

Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 
BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED.  MAT 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  the  woman  re- 
former has  a  goad  deal  to  put  up  with.  Un- 
less she  has  naturally  been  endowed  with  a 
skin  like  unto  that  of  a  rhinoceros  one  would 
suppose  that  she  must  speedily  acquire  one. 
For  example,  how  must  she  feel  when  she 
reads  a  public  discussion  as  to  whether  she 
has  had  any  children,  and  if  so  how  many, 
and  if  not  why  not?  Such  a  discussion  is 
now  going  on  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper 
that  lies  before  our  embarrassed  gaze.  Vi  e 
find  the  statement  therein  boldly  printed  that 
"if  you  count  the  eight  foremost  national  agi- 
tators of  woman  suffrage  you  will  find  not 
one  of  them  a  mother."  At  once  there  is  a 
responding  cry  of  "names,  names,"  and  the 
question,  "Do  you  not  know  that  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton  had  seven  children  and  Lu- 
cretia  Mott  six?"  Yes,  says  the  plaintiff, 
that  is  true  enough,  but  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton did  most  of  her  agitation  after  the  age 
of  forty.  Lucretia  Mott  was  a  mother  and 
so  was  Lucy  Stone,  although  she  never  took 
her  husband's  name.  Nevertheless,  continues 
the  indictment,  the  eight  most  advanced 
leaders  of  the  "third  sex"  are  all  childless, 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  indicate  who  they  are, 
not  by  name,  but  by  the  offices  that  they 
fill. 

Now  we  feel  that  we  are  on  delicate  ground 
here.  Of  course  we  ought  not  to  have  con- 
tinued to  read  a  paragraph  plainly  headed 
"Childless  Women  Politicians."  We  ought 
to  have  known  that  it  would  be  unsuited  to 
the  young  and  unmarried.  It  was  not  the 
way  in  which  we  had  been  brought  up,  but 
then  the  flesh  is  weak.  Moreover,  have  we 
actually  come  to  such  a  pass  where  the  un- 
chaperoned  male  may  not  read  a  public  news- 
paper without  danger  of  violation  of  those 
instinctive  modesties  that  he  would  willingly 
cherish  as  he  does  his  life?     Have  we? 

But  the  mischief  has  been  done.  An  un- 
hallowed curiosity  has  been  aroused,  and 
curiosity  is  the  first  threat  to  virtue — at  least 
so  we  were  once  told  by  an  elderly  female 
relative  temporarily  imported  during  a  do- 
mestic crisis.  We  should  like  to  understand 
these  things  so  that  we  may  engage  more  in- 
telligently in  that  great  work  of  uplift  to 
which  the  finger  of  duty  imperatively  beckons 
us.  We  should  like  to  know  if  these  ladies 
are  childless  because  they  are  reformers,  or 
if  they  are  reformers  because  they  are  child- 
less? We  should  also  like  to  know — seeing 
that  they  are  unnamed — if  they  have  all  com- 
plied with  those  little  legal  formalities, 
known  to  the  dark  ages  as  getting  married, 
that  were  once  supposed  by  a  now  obsolete 
decorum  as  essential,  or  at  least  much  to  be 
desired,  preliminaries  to  maternity?  We 
should  also  like  to  know  if  maternity  is 
wholly,  and  under  all  circumstances,  a  matter 
of  option?     We  have  been  told  not. 

Now  these  are  delicate  questions,  if  delicacy 
may  still  be  considered  a  factor  in  public 
discussions.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the 
woman  who  wishes  to  engage  in  public  life 
must  henceforth  produce  her  baby  at  the 
gates,  so  to  speak,  as  one  produces  a  card 
of  admission?  All  these  questions  would  no 
doubt  be  quite  clear  to  us  if  we  had  had  the 
advantages  of  our  co-educational  system  with 
its  consequent  revelation  of  sex  mysteries. 
Is  it  too  late  to  learn? 


"M.  L.  T., "  writing  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  makes  the  following  sagacious 
reflections  on  the  efforts  of  some  rich  but 
good  people  to  explain  to  us  how  we  can  live 
on  nothing  a  week: 

"My  friend,  the  professor's  wife,  naturally 
has  to  plan  plain  living  and  practice  high 
thinking,  so  she  decided  to  go  to  some  food 
demonstrations  at  the  enterprising  church  a 
few  blocks   away. 

"The  demonstrator  began  by  telling  how 
one  of  her  colleagues  called  on  Mrs.  Croesus 
and  showed  her  how  to  save  $1200  a  year  on 
her  desserts  alone.  Since  the  professor's  wife 
did  not  spend  half  that  much  altogether  on 
her  household  food,  she  thought  she  would 
have  to  follow  the  example  of  the  woman 
whose  new  stove  saved  half  of  her  coal,  so 
she  bought  a  second  to  save  the  other  half. 
The  demonstrator  showed  how  to  make  an 
economy  salad  dressing  without  milk.  The 
professor's  wife  noticed  that  enough  e£gs  were 
used  in  making  it  to  make  it  cost  more  than 
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BULLETIN  OF  SPANISH  INFLUENZA 

The  Surgeon-General  of  the  U.  S.  Public 
Health  Service  has  just  issued  a  publication 
dealing  with  Spanish  Influenza,  which  con- 
tains all  known  available  information  regard- 
ing this  disease.  Simple  methods  relative  to 
"is  prevention,  manner  of  spread,  and  care 
of  patients,  are  also  given.  Readers  may  ob- 
tain copies  of  this  pamphlet  free  of  charge  by 
writing  to  the  "Surgeon-General,  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C." 


if  made  with  milk,  and  that  no  pepper  was 
used.  The  professor's  wife  thought  that  one 
question  would  not  be  excessive,  so  she  asked 
why  no  pepper  was  used  in  that  salad  dress- 
ing. The  demonstrator  replied:  'Oh,  I  for- 
got to  get  any  pepper,  so  I  didn't  use  any.' 

"The  professor's  wife  heard  during  the 
week  that  fireless  cookers  could  be  made  for 
10  cents,  so  as  this  was  to  be  demonstrated, 
she  went  again.  The  Cornell  graduate,  who 
had  evidently  been  brought  up  in  the  country, 
told  her  audience  to  take  a  box,  and  some 
shavings,  and  some  sawdust,  and  some  lard 
pails  (most  of  the  audience  were  Jews;,  and 
the  outside  of  an  ice-cream  freezer  or  a 
twenty-five-pouud  butter  tub,  but  unfortu- 
nately she  omitted  to  say  what  the  10  cents 
was  to  be  spent  for.  The  Cornell  graduate 
did  not  know  that  her  audience  lived  in 
steam-heated  flats,  which  had  gas  stoves  need- 
ing no  woodshed  nor  any  shavings  for 
kindlings,  and  that  such  people  never  had  a 
hutter  tub,  or  shavings,  or  sawdust,  though 
they  might  hire  a  carpenter  to  come  and  make 
these  elements  for  them. 

"The  next  demonstration  the  protessor's 
wife  attended  was  in  a  neighborhood  church, 
where  many  poor  people  came.  The  subject 
of  the  day  was  bananas.  First,  the  demon- 
strator showed  how  to  serve  banana  fritters 
attractively.  The  professor's  wife  was  inter- 
ested to  hear  the  remarks  of  a  carefully 
dressed  poor  woman  seated  behind  her:  'I'd 
like  to  know  how  we  are  to  buy  all  the  fixings 
to  make  up  those  fritters,  and  where  we'd  get 
the  time  to  put  the  work  on  them.  If  we 
bad  the  money  to  buy  the  things  we  are  told 
to  use,  we  wouldn't  need  to  be  told  how  to 
use  them.'  Another  dish  demonstrated  at 
this  time  was  baked  bananas.  The  remark 
the  professor's  wife  heard  apropos  of  this 
was:  'What's  a  woman  going  to  do  if  she 
aint  got  no  oven — I  don't  believe  half  the 
people  here  have  ovens.' 

"Finally,  the  professor's  wife  decided  she 
would  make  one  final  attempt  to  learn  some- 
thing really  worth  while,  so  she  went  to  the 
church  house  of  a  prosperous  church.  This 
time  the  demonstrator  began  by  saying:  'I 
came  to  talk  to  a  group  of  poor  people,  but  I 
can't  see  that  you  look  poor.' 

"When  the  professor  sat  down  for  an  even- 
ing's talk  that  night  his  wife  reviewed  her 
experiences  aloud.  The  professor's  comment 
was :  'My  friend,  the  chemist,  tells  me  that 
the  people  at  the  head  of  this  food  work  here 
say  they  don't  really  try  to  teach  the  poor ; 
they  think  if  they  teach  the  rich,  the  poor 
will  follow  the  fashionable  rich.' 

"  'They  don't  seem  to  really  care  much 
about  either,'  said  his  wife." 


PAN -AMERICANISM. 


Scarcely  a  day  passes  but  that  the  news 
reports  tell  us  of  some  new  evidence  of  the 
application  of  Yankee  ingenuity  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  The  latest  sample  is 
credited  to  an  Indian  contingent  which  suc- 
cessfully tried  out  setting  bear- traps  in  No 
Man's  Land.  The  Indians  were  simply  apply- 
ing an  idea  of  their  own  West,  where  big 
game  is  plentiful.  The  traps  are  placed  out- 
side the  American  wire,  and  when  Fritz 
crawls  out  to  gain  a  little  information  he 
gets  caught  Another  truly  American  idea 
which  is  saving  many  lives  in  the  front  lines 
are  the  so-called  "buckshot  squads."  These 
squads  are  made  up  of  crack  trap-shooters. 
Instead  of  directing  their  efforts  on  clay 
pigeons  they  deflect  the  hand  grenades  which 
the  Germans  hurl  toward  their  trenches.  The 
force  of  a  full  charge  of  buckshot  on  a  Mills 
bomb,  for  instance,  is  to  make  it  fall  many 
yards  short  of  the  object  for  which  it  was 
intended.  It  explodes,  of  course,  but  outside 
the  trench,  and  the  steel  particles  fly  harm- 
lessly over  the  heads  of  the  men.  Thus  a 
popular  American  sport  has  been  directed  to- 
ward winning  the  war. 


Fully  200,000,000  wild  rabbits  are  killed  in 
the  United  States  every  year,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  the  Biological  Survey  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Many  of  them  are  jack-rabbits,  the  majority 
of  which  have  not  been  utilized  in  the  past. 
If  all  the  rabbits  killed  were  consumed  they 
would  furnish  between  200,000  and  300,000 
tons  of  valuable  food,  and  if  proper  measures 
were  taken  to  insure  the  collection  of  skins, 
these  alone  would  have  a  value  of  $20,000,000. 
The  Biological  Survey  has  frequently  been 
called  upon  to  help  Western  farmers  in  coping 
with  the  rabbit  pest.  In  view  of  the  probable 
economic  value  of  rabbit  meat  and  fur  in  the 
coming  few  years,  the  energies  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchmen  will  be  directed  to  the  con- 
servation of  this  important  resource.  Already 
a  number  of  establishments  for  collecting, 
dressing,  canning,  and  shipping  rabbit  meat 
are  in  operation  in  Western  centres.  As  iu 
Australia  the  transition  of  the  wild  rabbit  in 
this  country  from  its  status  as  a  pest  to  source 
of  profit  is  assured,  it  is  believed. 


Argentine  Writer  Says   'Wilson   Has   Placed   It    On 
New  Foundation. 


Investigation  shows  that  21  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  children  between  the  ages 
of  two  and  six  years  in  New  York  are  under- 
fed. 


"Today  the  example  of  the  United  States  is 
a  lesson  for  the  whole  world,"  says  Julio  Na- 
varro Monzo  in  an  article  entitled  "Pan- 
Americanism  and  Its  Future,"  which  occupies 
the  leading  place  in  the  first  issue  of  Argen- 
tina, a  new  magazine  published  in  Spanish  in 
Buenos  Aires.  And  he  concludes  that  the 
peoples  of  South  America  can  not  fail  to  be 
influenced  by  this  lesson. 

After  a  historical  review  of  the  state  of 
the  world  at  the  period  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  an  examination  of 
the  break-up  of  European  domination  of  the 
world,  and  a  contrast  of  true  and  false  Pan- 
Americanism,  Senor  Monzo  says: 

"If  the  governing  classes  of  Germany  had 
striven  for  an  ideal  of  brotherhood  and  hu- 
manity as  they  did  for  an  ideal  of  pride  and 
egotism,  no  people  of  the  earth  would  ever 
have  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  However,  what  the  Prussian 
military  caste  failed  to  do  is  apparently  on 
the  point  of  being  done  in  this  hemisphere  by 
President  Wilson  and  by  the  North  American 
people,  by  retracing  its  steps  to  its  great 
Puritan  ancestors'  ideal  of  liberty  and  broth- 
erhood and  by  prompting  the  sympathetic 
feelings  of  the  whole  continent ;  namely,  by 
awakening  Pan-Americanism,  by  rendering  to 
it  its  original  character,  as  outlined  by  Mon- 
roe. 

"A  thinker,  a  man  of  science,  who  has  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  study  of  the  dif- 
ficult political  and  social  problems  of  the 
internal  and  international  organization  of 
democracies,  selected,  but  not  delegated  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  reaches  the  presidency  of  the 
republic.  He  has  the  personal  responsibility 
of  his  acts,  and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  he 
has  a  greater  liberty  of  action  than  the  head 
of  any  other  state.  And  Wilson,  whose  mind 
has  been  ripened  in  meditation  and  study, 
surveys  during  a  long  period  of  time  with  a 
piercing  eye  the  course  of  the  European  con- 
flict, and  when  he  perceives  that  the  last  card 
is  being  played  between  a  dying  and  a  rising 
civilization,  of  which  America  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  highest  representative  and  a  pio- 
neer, he  throws  his  country  into  the  war. 

"What  does  he  want?  The  times  of  im- 
perialistic aspirations,  the  epoch  of  the  high- 
sounding  slogan  of  Cary  Coolidge,  'the  United 
States  a  world  power,'  summarizing  and  con- 
densing the  positivistic  policy  of  Cleveland, 
McKinley,  and  Roosevelt,  are  now  very  far 
off.  The  North  American  Union  does  nol 
seek  colonial  expansions,  nay,  it  repudiates 
such  a  policy.  It  has  realized,  as  all  the  na- 
tions should  realize,  that  peace  is  the  primary 
requirement  for  the  development  of  the  peace- 
ful activities  of  mankind,  and  that  as  no 
individual  may  be  happy  if  surrounded  by  un- 
happy and  miserable  men,  likewise  no  nation 
can  found  its  greatness  upon  the  oppression  of 
the  other  peoples,  since  such  oppression  reacts 
most  harmfully  upon  itself.  There  is  now  in- 
volved something  higher,  there  is  involved  an 
ideal,  the  human  ideal  which  far  excels  all 
national  ideals. 

"The  struggle  is  aimed  at  a  new  interna 
tional  organization  of  nations  as  outlined  by 
the  ambassador,  David  Jayne  Hill.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  is  the  sweeping  away  of 
this  heritage  bequeathed  by  the  middle  ages 
to  our  times,  the  sweeping  away  of  the  com- 
promise brought  about  by  western  European 
culture  between  the  Christian  ideals  of  broth- 
erhood that  it  pretended  to  profess  and  the 
ancestral  instincts  of  force  and  plunder  car- 
ried thousands  of  year  ago  to  the  west  by  the 
Aryan  peoples  who  had  developed  them  in 
their  fights  and  struggles  with  the  Turanic 
peoples. 

"It  is  well  known  how  the  people  of  the 
United  States  answered  this  call.  The  busi- 
ness craze,  the  dizziness  brought  about  by  the 
boundless  economic  prosperity  attained  by  the 
North  American  Union  within  a  century, 
might  have  given  the  impression  that  this 
people  had  steeled  itself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  deeply 
Christian  homes  imbued  by  Christian  spirit 
there  was  still  burning  the  sacred  fire  of 
the  ancient  ideal  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, 
and  Wilsons  voice  found  an  echo  throughout 
the  nation.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
stirred  as  they  can  only  be  stirred  by  an  ideal, 
and  today  the  example  of  the  United  States 
is  a  lesson  for  the  whole  world. 

"We  people  of  South  America  also  belong 
to  the  world,  and  therefore  we  can  not  but 
be  influenced  by  this  lesson.  However,  there 
are  special  reasons — which  should  be  clearly 
set  forth — that  compel  us  to  look  most  in- 
tently at  the  events  which  have  been  taking 
place  in  the  northern  part  of  this  country. 
The  ideal  actuating  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  present  struggle  is  the  Ameri- 
can ideal  of  all  times,  or .  at  least  of  such 
times  as  are  worthy  of  special  consideration, 
namely,    the   heroic  times. 

"Wilson's  statement :  with  regard  to  pos- 
sible reprisals  against  the  German  people — 
in   his   answer   to -Benedict  "XV — had   already- 


been  uttered  by  an  Argentine  mouth  with  re- 
gard to  Paraguay;  Victory  does  not  confer 
rights.  An  international  organization  clothed 
with  a  higher  juridical  authority  than  the  one 
of  single  individual  nations — a  league  of  the 
nations — as  suggested  by  Lord  Grey,  is  an 
ideal  substantiating  the  ideal  of  Simon  Boli- 
var and  carrying  into  effect  the  programme  of 
the  Congress  of  Canada.  Moreover,  all  the 
peoples  of  this  southern  continent  know  that 
such  an  ideal,  which  is  in  agreement  with  the 
gospels  saying,  'Seek  ye  first  of  all  the  King- 
dom of  God  and  His  justice  and  the  rest  will 
be  added  unto  you.' 

"This  ideal  of  justice,  so  beautiful  and  hu- 
man in  itself,  would  be  the  one  capable  of 
protecting  them  for  all  times  to  come  against 
all  the  dangers  that  have  been  pointed  out  of 
German  expansion  in  Brazil,  of  North  Ameri- 
can expansion  in  the  adjacent  territories  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  (why  should  we  not 
say  it)  of  the  expansion  of  any  other  great 
power  in  Patagonia,  in  the  Magellan  Straits, 
or  in  any  other  country  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"For  all  these  reasons  Pan-Americanism — 
true  Pan -Americanism — has  its  future  in- 
sured." 


Among  other  duties  in  which  women  are 
supplanting  men  to  some  extent,  because  of 
the  demands  for  man-power  made  by  the  war, 
are  those  of  adjusters  in  retail  dry  goods 
stores.  They  are  said  to  be  very  successful 
in  this  work  for  the  most  part,  being  cour- 
teous, firm  in  their  decisions,  and  less  in 
clined  to  be  imposed  upon  than  men. 
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(ORIENTAL        STEAMSHIP        CO.) 

TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 
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Japan,  China,  Philippines 

By  the  fast  and  palatial  steamships 
S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SHINYO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  pat.eogers  to  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.  S.  ANYO  MARU  S.  S.  KIYO  MARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 
FREIGHT  AMD  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 


Fourth  Floor 


Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland.  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Port* 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 
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AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH    AMERICA 
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TS  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
riverB  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 
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The  Monticeflo  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 
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October  12,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  certain  soldiers  from  the  antipodes 
were  in  New  York  a  little  while  ago  a  woman 
was  heard  to  say  to  another:  "There  goes 
one  of  them  Australians."  "How  do  you 
know?"  "You  can  tell  by  the  kangaroo 
feathers   in   his   hat." 


"I  can  not  tell  you  where  I  am,"  wrote  a 
British  soldier  to  his  family.  "I  am  not 
allowed  to  say.  But  I  venture  to  state  that 
I  am  not  where  I  was,  but  where  I  was  be- 
fore I  left  to  go  where  I  have  just  come 
from." 


A  teacher  was  reading  to  her  class,  when 
she  came  across  the  word  "unaware."  She 
asked  if  any  one  knew  the  meaning.  One 
little  girl  timidly  raised  her  hand  and  gave 
the  following  definition  "Unaware  is  what 
you  put  on  first  and  take  off  last." 


General  Sir  David  Henderson  watched  a 
young  cadet  aviator  who  showed  signs  of 
trepidation  while  preparing  for  his  first  flight. 
'.'Don't  be  nervous,  man,"  said  Sir  David. 
"You'll  come  down  again.  There's  no  known 
instance  of  an   airplane  not  alighting." 


Mrs.  E.  T.  Stotesbury,  the  wealthy  Phila- 
delphia woman,  wears  wonderful  diamonds. 
One  evening  at  a  dinner  party  a  guest  turned 
to  Mr.  Stotesbury  and  asked :  "Are  those 
diamonds  that  Mrs.  Stotesbury  is  wearing 
really  genuine?"  "No,"  answered  the  mil- 
lionaire.    "But  the  neck  is." 


Three-year-old  David  had  been  unusually 
unruly.  He  had  received  reprimands,  threats, 
and  finally  mild  corporal  punishment  from  his 
father.  With  wounded  dignity  David  mounted 
the  stairs  to  his  mother's  room.  "Mother," 
he  said,  in  a  voice  of  exasperation,  "I  can't 
stand   that    husband    of   yours    much    longer." 


•'  A  gentleman  traveling  through  Alabama 
was  much  interested  in  Uncle  Ned.  "So  you 
were  once  a  slave,  eh  ?"  said  the  gentleman. 
"Yas,.  sah,"  said  Uncle  Ned.  "How  thrilling!" 
said  the  gentleman.  "And  after  the  war  you 
got  your  freedom,  eh  ?"  "No,  sah,"  said  Ned 
gloomily.  "I  didn't  git  mah  freedom,  sah. 
After  de  wah  I  done  got  married." 


On  a  Southern  plantation  were  two  small, 
negro  boys,  Berry  and  Wesley,  who  did  the 
milking.  Wesley  was  industrious,  but  Berry 
was  lazy  and  always  tried  to  make  Wesley 
do  the  work.  One  evening  the  lady  of  the 
house,  went  out  to  the  kitchen  and  said : 
"Berry,  have  you  brought  the  milk  in  ?" 
'    "Yes'm,   I   fotched  it  in,  didn't  you,   Wesley?" 


"Many  a  high-sounding  name  connects 
pretty  rotten  things,"  said  Ralph  Corson,  the 
popular  New  York  after-dinner  speaker,  in 
an  attack  on  Pan-Germanism.  "It's  like  the 
case  of  the  chap  whose  little  boy  asked  him  : 
'Pop,  what  does  "years  of  discretion"  mean?' 
'It  means,  son,'  said  the  father,  'that  you're 
too  young  to  die  and  too  old  to  have  any 
fun.'  " 


"The  Allies  have  clean  hands  in  this  war," 
said  Senator  Simmons  in  a  Red  Cross  appeal, 
"while  the  Germans'  hands — and  well  they 
know  it — are  dirty.  The  Germans'  lies  prove 
to  me  that  the  Germans  are  in  exactly  the 
same  frame  of  mind  as  the  rich  litigant.  This 
chap's  lawyer  wired  him  at  the  end  of  an  im- 
portant case:  'Right  has  triumphed.'  The 
rich  litigant  wired  back  :      'Appeal  at   once.'  " 


A  judge  in  commenting  on  the  work  of 
juvenile  courts  throughout  the  country  said: 
"By  long  experiment  we  find  that  children 
are  in  two  classes — those  who  must  be  led 
and  those  who  must  be  driven.  Once  in  a 
while  we  dout  have  to  experiment  to  find 
this  out.  I  remember  one  child,  who,  on  be- 
ing committed,  inquired :  'Are  you  the 
matron?'  'Yes,  dear.'  'Well,  then,  I  am  one 
of  those  boys  who  can  only  be  managed  by 
kindness,  so  you  had  better  get  some  sponge 
cakes  and  oranges  at  once.'  " 


An  amateur  navigator  was  making  his  first 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  first  day  out 
he  was  in  the  throes  of  the  mal-est  mal  de 
mer  extant  when  the  ship  surgeon  visited 
him  in  his  stateroom.  "What's  the  matter?" 
was  the  latter's  callous  query.  "O-o-oh,"  was 
the  only  response  as  the  young  navy  man 
rolled  over  in  agony.  "Come,  get  up,"  de- 
rided the  surgeon,  grinning  unfeelingly. 
"The  ship's  been  submarined  and  will  sink  in 
ten  minutes."  "Ten  minutes?"  the  sick  man 
protested  feebly.  "Can't  you  make  it  any 
sooner  ?" 


"This  is  my  busy  day,"  "Time  is  money," 
and  various  other  appropriate  mottoes  were 
hung  about  the  walls  of  his  office.  But  the 
inevitable     bore     obtruded     himself    just    the 


same.  "How  do  you  do,"  said  the  caller. 
"I've  got  just  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you." 

"Delighted,   I'm   sure,   to  hear  them,   but " 

"Oh,  it  won't  take  long."  "Won't  it?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you  what.  You  go  out  into  the  next 
room  and  sit  down  to  my  graphaphone  and  say 
it.  Whenever  you  want  more  cylinders,  just 
ring  the  bell,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  let  your- 
self loose.  "  Just  as  soon  as  I  get  time  I'll 
grind  it  out  again,  and  in  the  meantime  we 
can  both  be  happy." 


Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  is  ex- 
tremely fastidious,  but  prone  to  cut  red  tape. 
"Accuracy  is  all  right,"  he  concedes,  "but  too 
many  of  us  are  like  Wadkins.  Wadkins  had 
once  been  whipped  for  inaccuracy  during  his 
boyhood,  so  was  always  very  careful  in  his 
statements.  He  was  a  porter.  An  old  gentle- 
man approached  him  and  asked:  'Is  this  my 
train,  porter  ?'  'No,  sir ;  it  belongs  to  the 
railway  company,  sir,'  answered  Wadkins. 
'That's  not  what  I  mean,'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man testily.  T  mean,  do  I  take  this  train  to 
Mud-Slush-On-Sea?'  'No,  sir,'  said  Wadkins 
patiently.     'The  engine  always  does  that.'" 


A  New  York  man  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  South  and  found  himself  one  night  at  the 
home  of  a  hospitable  Kentuckian  out  some 
ten  miles  from  Lexington.  He  slept  the  sleep 
of  the  just,  and  was  awakened  early  the  next 
morning  by  an  old  colored  man,  who  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  have  breakfast  in  his 
room.  "Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  New 
Yorker.  "What  have  you  for  breakfast  this 
morning?"  "Aint  but  one  kind  of  Kentucky 
breakfast,"  the  old  negro  replied  with  a  grin. 
"And  what  might  that  be?"  asked  the  man. 
"Jug  of  liquor,  ar  nice  steak,  an'  ar  dog," 
came  the  answer.  "For  heaven's  sake,  what 
is  the  dog  for?"  "He's  to  eat  de  steak,"  was 
the   ready  reply. 


A  soldier's  letter  says  that  when  his  regi- 
ment disembarked  at  a  port  in  France  the 
men  were  cheerfully  welcomed  by  a  crowd 
of  small  children  who  sang  a  song  the  first 
line  of  which  ran  something  like  this : 
"Oeiloeil,  ze  gonzoeil  ere."  The  words 
sounded  like  gibberish  lo  the  Americans,  but 
the  tune  seemed  strangely  familiar;  and  pres- 
ently it  dawned  on  the  newcomers  that  the 
children  were  singing,  or  trying  to  sing,  in 
English,  "Hail!  hail!  the  gang's  all  here!" 
These  soldiers'  predecessors  from  America 
had  evidently  thought  it  would  be  nice  for 
the  incoming  Sammies  to  hear  something  fa- 
miliar, and  so  had  taught  the  French  children 
to  sing  this  somewhat  boisterous  air  as  a 
welcoming  anthem. 


From  a  Chantey  Man. 

There  are  many  different  chantey  songs 
sung  in  the  merchant  marine ;  one  kind  to 
pump  ship,  another  for  the  capstan  and  wind- 
lass, and  others  for  hoisting  the  topsails  and 
pulling  and  hauling  ropes  generally  (writes 
W.  W.  Urquhart,  a  former  "chantey  man," 
in  the  New  York  Times).  One  chantey  for- 
merly sung  a  good  deal  on  the  Black  Ball 
Line  of  Liverpool  packets  I  used  to  sing  this 
way: 

As  I  was  walking  down  Denison  Street, 
Whay    aye    knock    a    man    down. 

A  pretty  girl   I   chanced  to   meet, 

Give   me  some   time  to  knock  a  man   down. 

She  asked  me  if  I  would  stand  treat, 
Whay    aye    knock    a    man    down. 

I   said:      "Oh,   yes,   you  are  so  sweet;" 

Give  me   some  time  tc  knock  a  man  down. 

The  colored  sailors  were  generally  the 
best  singers  and  kept  the  best  time,  but  some- 
times they  would  get  the  sulks  and  would  only 
grunt. 

On  one  occasion,  on  my  first  voyage,  the 
cook  in  a  storm  spoiled  the  Thursday's  plum- 
duff.  As  the  weather  moderated  and  the 
mainsail  and  topgallantsails  had  to  be  set,  the 
colored  boys  would  not  sing,  they  just 
grunted.  The  first  mate  said,  "Boy  Bill,  you 
can  sing  better  than  that."  I  turned  to  one 
of  the  crew  and  said,  "Sam,  why  don't  you 
sing  ?"  "No  moosic  in  me  today,  Massa 
Billy,"  said  he.  Then  I  pitched  in  and  made 
my  debut  in  one  of  the  chanteys  I  had  heard 
him  sing.  As  we  were  bound  to  France,  the 
song  was  rather  Frenchy,  and  ran  this  way: 
Boney  was  a  warrior, 
Chorus — Whay   aye   aye   yar, 

Boney  was   a   warrior. 
Chorus — John   Francois, 

Boney   went  to    Moscow, 
Chorus — Whay    aye    aye   yar, 

Boney  went   to    Moscow, 
Chorus — John    Francois. 

Boney    never   sulked,    they   say, 
Chorus — Whay    aye    aye    yar, 

Boney   never  sulked    a  day, 
Chorus — John  Francois,  etc. 
This    drove    the    sulks    away,     and    Massa 
Billy  thought  himself  a  real  man. 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Dinny's  Job. 
When   my  boy   Dinny  reached   the  year 

When  workin'  he  should  be. 
He  only  gave  the  loafer's  sneer 

At    "Earn    your  keep!"    from    me. 
When    talkin'    didn't    melt    him, 
Sure,    many's   the   time   I'd   belt   him, 
But   still   the  day 
He'd  loaf  away 
And    get   his  victuals    free! 
But   now  he's  left   the   corner   mob; 
That  dii'il  Dinny's  got  a  job! 

He  used  to  keep  a  cigaroot 

Stuck  in  the  jaws  of  him, 
And  wirra!  how  he'd  hold  his  snoot 

Down  at  the  growler's  rim! 
He'd   have   his   poker   parties 
With  them  two  black  McCarthys, 
And,  watching  late, 
With   "Is  he  straight?" 

His  mother's  eyes  were  dim. 
But  now  he  Iiaunts  no  bar  of  Mike's, 
For  Dinny's  got  a  job  he  likes! 

Sure,  he  comes  in  and  says  one  day, 

"I've  got  a  place!  No  stall! 
It    isn't    much    in    monthly    pay, 

For    thirty    bucks    is    small." 

But    when    she    heard    its   nature, 

His    mother    (there's    the   cralure!) 

Says,    "Dinny  boy, 

That   job's   a    joy 

For  not    one   cent   at    all!" 
'Twas    Uncle   Sam,    who    hates   a   shirk, 
Who   put   my   Dinny   boy   to   work! 

Foreninst    me    is    a    letter    writ 

From  "A.  E.  F."  somewhere. 
It  says,  "Dear  Pop:     I've  made  a  hit; 

Six    Botches    is   my   share. 
This  work,  you  can't  kid-glove  it, 
But   gee!    old    scout,   you'd  love  it!" 
From  him  to   me! 
Well,    glory   be! 

And  that's  my  Dinny  there! 
I  want  to  tell  you  all,  begob! 
My  Dinny's  got  the  fine,  good  job! 

—John   O'Keefe,   in   New    York    World. 


Lullaby  of  a  Baby  Tank. 
(Apologies  to  Lord   Tennyson.) 
Squat   and    low,   squat   and  low, 

Tank  of   the    Western    Front, 
Feared    by    foe,    brave    Gouraud 

Welcomes,  thy   features  blunt. 
Over  the  rugged  trenches  go, 
Crawling  from    Soissons   or    Belleau, 

Trundle    foreshortened    runt. 
Creep,  my  little  one,  over  each  brittle  Hun,  creep. 

Creep    and    rest,    creep    and   rest, 

Rest  on  the  Teuton's  toes; 
Sleep,    sleep,    on    the   France  we'll   keep, 

Victory    bring    thee    repose. 
Lie  in  thy  cradle — a  crater  deprest 
Deep   as   German    hopes   in   the  west, 

Stink  in   their  August  woes. 
Sleep,    my    gritty    one,    wee,    unpretty    one,    sleep. 
— H.    T.   Craven,  in  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


She — You  needn't  make  fun  of  my  nose  ;  I 
didn't  choose  it.  Her  Brother — That's  right, 
sis;    it  turned  up   unasked. — Topeka   Capital. 


The  Song  That  Has  Never  Been  Sung. 
(There  is  a  Song  That  Has  Never  Been  Sung — 
nor  ever  will  be,  so  the  tune  is  immaterial.  I 
invented  it  myself,  in  January,  1918,  when  cir- 
cumstances led  me — so  to  speak  by  the  nape  of 
the  neck — to  heat  my  home  with  wood  because 
nowhere  could  I  buy  coal.  But  I  felt  no  impulse 
to  sing  it.) 

How   jolly   it   is,    of  a   cold   winter   morning, 
To   pop  out  of  bed  just  a  bit  before  dawning, 
And,    thinking   the    while    of    our    jolly    cold    bath, 
To   kindle  a  flame  on  your  jolly  cold  hearth! 

Ah  me,  it  is  merry! 

Sing    derry-down-derry ! 

Where    now    is    the    lark?      I    am    up    before    him. 
I    chuckle    with    glee    at    this    quaint    little    whim. 
I    make   up   the    fire — pray   Heaven    it    catches! 
But   what   in   the   world   have   they    done   with   the 

matches? 

Ah  me,  it  is  merry! 
Sing    derry-down-derry ! 
— From     "The     Comforts     of    Home,"     by     Ralph 

Bergengren.        Publislied      by       the      Atlantic 

Monthly   Press. 

Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  cir- 
culation, etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912,  of  the  Argonaut,  published 
weekly  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  California,  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco — s's. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the 
state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
\Vm,  J.  Milliken,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the 
business  manager  of  the  Argonaut  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  manage- 
ment (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this 
form,   to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher Alfred  Holman,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Editor  and  Managing  Editor,  Alfred  Holman... 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Business  Manager,   Wm.  J.   Milliken 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  The  Argonaut  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Alfred  Holman  owns  all  the 
stock  of  the  corporation. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so 
state.)      None. 

Wm.  J.   Milliken, 
(Signature   of    Business   Manager.) 
Swore    to    and    subscribed    before    me    this    1st 
day   of    October,    1918. 

(Seal)  John    McCallan, 

Notary  Public  in  and   for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  expires  April    12,    1921.) 


HELP! 


Keeping  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But  —  here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot  ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write — we'll  come! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  Sao  Maieo  25     -    San  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgim  Bids. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bar,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cad. 
Phone—  Douglag    2283 


BONESTELL   &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    it 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fked'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shaf ter  Ave. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 
284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department : 

Miss  Ethel  Cooper  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
her  home  on  Gough  Street  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Charles  Henderson  of  Nevada.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  George  Lent, 
Mrs.  Harry  Scott,  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden,  Mrs. 
Julian  Thome,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Atholl  Mc- 
Lean,   and    Mrs.    Ralph    Crary. 

Mrs.  William  Horn  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at    her    home    in    San    Rafael. 

Mrs.  Anna  Voorhies  Bishop  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her   home   on    Scott    Street. 

Mrs.  Berthe  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
Wednesday  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney 
of    Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sutton  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  General  Oscar  Long 
and  Mrs.  Long,  in  Piedmont,  the  guest  of  honor 
having  been  Miss  Marjorie  Henderson,  whose  en- 
gagement to  Lieutenant  Arthur  Selby  was  re- 
cently announced.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Harold  Havens,  Mrs.  Shelby  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Robert 
Weber,  Mrs.  George  Baker,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  Cole- 
man, Jr.,  Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Sally  Havens, 
Miss  Alice  Requa,  Miss  Marion  Becker,  Miss 
Janet  Knox,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Sally  Long,  and  Miss  Cornelia 
Clampett. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  entertained  at  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  their  home  on  Lyou  Street 
in  compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Thorne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  Their 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mrs. 
Oscar  Cooper,  Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Jane  Selby  Hayne,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Murphy,  Brigadier- 
General  John  Bradley,  Captain  Ronald  Eanon, 
Captain  T.  A.  Kerrigan,  and  Mr.  Francis  Caro- 
lan, 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  gave  a  luncheon 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor 
of  her  house  guest.  Miss  Julita  Galpin.  The 
luncheon  guests  included  Miss  Marita  Rossi,  Miss 
Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  and  Miss  Julia 
Van    Fleet. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  her  house 
guest,    Miss   Lota    Robinson. 

j  'Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs.  Moffitt  gave  a 
dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broad- 
way. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  San  Mateo  home  in 
honor   of  Dr.    William   Lyle   and    Mrs.    Lyle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Newball  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum.  Those 
asked  to  meet  the  complimented  guests  included 
Captain  Laurance  Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  and  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  William   Crocker. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Broadway  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper,  the  guests  having  been  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron, 
Mr.  George  Pope,  Mr.  George  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Enrique  Grau. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Washington 
Street     for    their     son,     Master     William     Morgan. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Maclver's  School  in  New 
Yor^City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


The  guests  included  Master  Washington  Dodge, 
Jr.,  Master  Ward  Crary,  Master  Jerry  Bishop, 
Master  Svlvanus  Farnham,  Master  Edward  Cnm- 
mins.  Master  Herbert  Fisbbeck,  Master  Peter 
Folger,  Master  Bruce  Kelham,  Master  Hall  Bishop, 
and    Master    Willard    Soraers. 

The  officers  of  the  Twelfth  Infantry  gave  a 
dance  Saturday  evening  at  the  St.  Francis.  Some 
of  tho^e  who  attended  the  affair  were  Major- 
General  Eli  Helmick,  Colonel  Alfred  Aloe  and 
Mrs  Aloe,  Colonel  L.  S.  Serley  and  Mrs.  Serley, 
Major  Leon  Bond  and  Mrs.  Bond,  Major  Charles 
Mullins  and  Mrs.  Mullins,  Captain  Norman  Court- 
ney and  Mrs.  Courtney,  Captain  Arthur  Munger 
and  Mrs.  Munger,  Captain  Warfield  Lewis  and 
Mrs.  Lewis,  Captain  Carl  Perkins  and  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, Lieutenant  Edwin  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford, 
Lieutenant  Carter  Collins  and  Mrs.  Collins,  Lieu- 
tenant Alexander  Adair  and  Mrs.  Adair,  Miss 
Cecily  Casserly,  Miss  Helen  Feveth,  Lieutenant 
Brooke  Sawver,  Lieutenant  Alfred  Davy.  Lieu- 
tenant William  Thomas,  and  Lieutenant  Ernest 
Wood. 

Miss  Mary  Arrnsby  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Howard  Martin,  Mrs.  John  Martin,  Mrs.  Alan 
Van  Fleet.  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Frank 
Allen,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Sidney  Ford,  Mrs.  Arthur  Ford, 
Mrs.  Duval  Moore,  Miss  Marguerite  Raas,  Miss 
Rhoda  Niebling,  Miss  Mary  Pittman,  and  Miss 
Julia  Van  Fleet 

Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club  in 
honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan. 
The  guests  included  Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss 
Aileen  McWilliams,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter, 
Miss  Eleanor  Spreckels.  Miss  Francesca  Deering, 
Miss  Isabel  Sherman,  Miss  Adelaide  Sutro,  Miss 
Helen  Hawkins,  and  Miss  Virginia  Hanna. 

Captain  Alfred  Courtney  and  Mrs.  Courtney 
gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  honor  of  Major-General  Eli  Helmick.  Their 
guests  were  Colonel  William  Persons  and  Mrs. 
Persons,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Frank  John.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mrs.  Frances  Mears,  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Williams,  Brigadier-General  John  Brad- 
ley, Colonel  Asa  Singleton,  Colonel  Henry  Jewitt, 
and  Captain  Thomas  Flynn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  entertained  at 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  on  Monday  even- 
ing. Their  guests  included  Dr.  Emil  Jellinek  and 
Mrs.  Jellinek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrnian,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto 
Irving  Wise,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Guggenhime, 
and   Mrs.    Louis    Schwabacher. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Gayle    Anderton    are    being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a_son. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haig  Patigian  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth   of  a  son. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  McFherson  are  being 
congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son  at  their 
home  in  Manila. 


Captain    Frederick   Randall   and    Mrs.    Ran- 
dall   are    being   congratulated    upon    the    birth 
of  a  son  at  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 
-*♦>■ 

New  Brunswick.  Canada,  is  considering 
the  use  of  airplanes  to  safeguard  forests  from 
tire.  The  Province  of  Quebec  is  already  em- 
ploying two  airplanes  in  its  forest  depart- 
ment. Forestry  officials  would  adopt  ma- 
chines of  the  hydroplane  type,  capable  of 
landing  on  streams  or  lakes  if  necessary.  A 
private  lumber  concern  has  ordered  such  a 
machine,  which  will  have  a  cruising  radius 
of  eighty  miles,  operating  over  the  lakes  and 
forests  near  the  head  of  the  Xepisiguit  River. 
It  will  be  capable  of  carrying  several  tons 
of  previsions   or  other   supplies. 


Rome  has  needed  a  new  wolf  for  some 
time.  The  famous  den  where  a  living  symbol 
of  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus  is  always 
kept  has  been  empty.  Now,  however,  the 
Eternal  City-  has  been  favored  by  the  gift  of 
a  wolf  from  Taranto.  She  is  a  sort  of  peace 
offering,  since  Rome  and  Taranto  had  a  pro- 
nounced disagreement  some  twenty-two  cen- 
turies ago,  when  Taranto  sided  with  Han- 
nibal. 


Power  am/ 


The  full  series  of  high 
boiling  points  in  "Red 
Crown"  makes  power  and 
mileage  sure.  Look  for  the 
Red  Crown  sign. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


m>Gaso&ic  afQualiiy\ 


Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
The  young  women  employees  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  with  the  approval 
of  the  management  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Pacific  Service 
Employee's  Association,  were  hostesses  at  an 
informal  dance  on  Thursday,  October  3d,  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Letterman  Hospital  being 
their  guests  for  the  evening. 
-  The  dance  was  held  in  Elks'  Hall.  The 
"Pacific  Service"  Orchestra,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Louis  Melbourne,  furnished  the 
music  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  excelled. 
All  the  details  in  connection  with-  the  ar- 
rangements were  attended  to  by  Miss  Estelle 
Braesch  of  the  rate  department  and  Miss 
Lucy  Keane  of  the  bookkeeping  department, 
assisted  by  Miss  Zita  O'Connor,  Al  Dean 
Shockley,  and  Loretta  Vanderwhite.  Mrs.  I.. 
Van  Alstyne  was  the  patroness  of  the  even- 
ing, while  the  refreshment  table  was  presided 
over  by  Miss  Jeannette  Doub,  the  cha.irman 
of  the  "Pacific  Service"  Red  Cross  Auxiliary 


Kostume  Karnival. 
The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  at 
least  ten  thousand  people  in  the  Civic  Audi- 
torium on  Hallowe'en,  October  31st.  when 
the  Young  Ladies'  Institute  and  Young  Men's 
Institute  hold  their  annual  Kostume  Karnival. 
Requests  for  tickets  have  been  coming  in  from 
all  the  cities  around  the  Bay,  and  the  reports 
from  within  the  city  point  to  a  very  large 
sale.  A  number  of  very  unusual  features  are 
being  arranged  for.  While  costumes  will  not 
be  worn  by  all  who  attend,  stili  a  very  large 
number  of  the  dancers  will  be  so  arrayed, 
and  the  picture  formed  is  sure  to  be  most 
bizarre.  Masks  will  not  be  worn.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  economies  of  the  time,  the 
Institutes  have  fixed  the  price  of  admission 
at  50  cents.  Enlisted  men  will  be  admitted 
free  and  a  great  many  have  stated  that  they 
will  be  on  hand.  Frank  A.  Sullivan  is  gen- 
eral chairman  in  charge.  Grover  O'Connor  is 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee. 


Mrs.  Brougham's  Lectures. 
Mrs.  Grace  Manners  Brougham,  sister  of 
Guy  Manners,  the  British  poet  and  essayist, 
will  speak  on  "Woman  Power  Back  of  the 
Fighting  Lines"  at  the  California  Club  on 
Tuesday  and  at  the  Century  Club  on  Wednes- 
day at  3  p.  m.,  illustrating  these  talks  with 
selections  from  her  brother's  poems,  "The 
Soul  of  the  Trenches." 


Eddy  Brown  Makes  Debut  in  November. 
Music  lovers  generally  will  be  interested  in 
the  debut  here  of  Eddy  Brown,  famous  Ameri- 
can violinist,  who  will  be  heard  in  special 
recitals  under  Selby  Oppenheimers  manage- 
ment during  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Brown  is  a  great  artist  and  has  the  enthusi- 
astic commendation  of  all  the  Eastern  critics. 


John  McCormack. 
For  many  years  the  poets  have  been  telling 
us  that  Carolan  was  the  last  of  the  Celtic 
bards.  They  were  wrong,  for  there  is  still  at 
least  one  bard  left,  and  this  is  John  McCor- 
mack, the  great  Irish  tenor,  who  will  be  heard 
at  the  Exposition  Auditorium  Sunday  after- 
noons,  November  10th  and  November   17th. 


The  United  States  government  has  posi- 
tively forbidden  the  employment  of  games  of 
chance  in  the  promotion  of  War  Savings 
Stamp  sales.  Those  persons  who  have  re- 
sorted to  such  a  method  do  not  understand 
the  situation.  War  Savings  Stamps  are  not 
offered  with  the  view  of  obtaining  contribu- 
tions ;  they  are  offered  as  a  very  choice  in- 
vestment. Nobody  takes  a  chance  in  buying 
them.  They  are  secured  by  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest.  In- 
cidentally the  United  States  could  not,  if  it 
would,  profit  by  a  practice  which  is  condemned 
by  its  public  opinion  and  its  laws. 


A  Minnesota  man  has  invented  a  novel  con- 
tribution box  for  churches.  If  a  person  drops 
in  a  quarter  or  more  there  is  silence;  if  he 
contributes  a  dime  a  bell  rings ;  a  nickel 
sounds  a  whistle.  If  an  unfortunate  pretends 
to  be  asleep  when  the  box  is  passed  it  wakens 
him  with  a  watchman's  rattle.  It  is  said 
that  a  Nebraska  man  has  perfected  an  inven- 
tion which  enables  the  user  of  a  party  tele- 
phone line  to  identify  any  other  subscriber 
who  may  be  listening  to  his  conversation. 


The  Orpheum  Circuit  has  subscribed  to  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  $100,000,  $30,000  of 
which  goes  to  San  Francisco.  The  Orpheum 
employees  have  also  subscribed  100  per  cent. 
and  received  the  Liberty  Loan  banner. 

CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 
Regular   Dollar   Size   Package  of   our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty   Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  "Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitroplcal  fruit 
trees;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLE1GH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  CaJ. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes"  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 

where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  a"d  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

(plriQ 

bsAnjeks 

ft  An  absolutely 

7  fire-proof 

.'  hotel  of 

distinctively' 
high  standards. 

•       Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ban  Franciscans. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 

Tice-PreL  ind  Hanfint  Director    m 


Dinner 

at    the    Hotel 

Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 

Center, 

8th  and  Market, 

insures 

a   delightful  oc- 

casion 

whether    you 

choose 

the    a    la   carte 

service 

or    the    special 

dinner 

at  $1.25. 

The  Alcazar  Theatre. 

The  Alcazar  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
October  20th,  will  return  to  the  spoken  drama 
presented  by  a  permanent  company,  assembled 
by  Belasco  and  Mayer,  through  their  new 
general  manager,  E.  D.  Price.  It  is  the  aim 
to  restore  the  former  policy  and  to  add  to 
the  high  prestige  of  the  Alcazar,  which  is  a 
distinctly  local  institution — possessing  the  old- 
est theatrical  trade-mark  in  San  Francisco — a 
theatre  of  fine  traditions  and  artistic  achieve- 
ments that  includes  in  its  alumni  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  players  of  the  American 
stage. 

The  new  Alcazar  company  will  have  as  its 
leading  man  Thurston  Hall,  an  actor  of  mag- 
netism and  popularity  in  dramatic  productions 
and  upon  the  screen.  The  leading  lady  will  be 
Belle  Bennett,  a  young  actress  of  distinction 
and  charm  who  has  been  on  the  dramatic 
stage  since  childhood  and  already  has  a  large 
local  following  as  a  beauty  among  the  picture 
stars.  There  are  other  interesting  personali- 
ties in  the   new   company. 

The  opening  play  will  be  one  of  the  best 
recent  Eastern  comedy  successes  that  has  not 
yet  been  acted  in  San  Francisco.  The  offer- 
ings to  follow  will  include  latest  up-to-date 
releases  of  successful  new  plays.  Just  now 
the  public  is  in  the  mood  for  laughter  and 
cheerful  diversion,  rather  than  morbid  and 
problem  themes.  It  will  be  the  Alcazar's  aim 
to  study  and  gratify  the  tastes  of  the  people 
with  high-class  comedies  and  dramas  expertly 
acted  and  appropriately  staged.  The  psycho- 
logical moment  seems  to  have  been  chosen 
for  this  latest  Alcazar  policy.  A  tremendous 
revival  of  interest  in  stock  companies  of  the 
better   class    is   sweeping   the   country. 


Two   American   congressmen   have  been   re- 
fused   permission    to    visit    the    British    army . 
headquarters     in     France.      The    congressmen 
had  talked  too   freely   on   board   a  ship  going 
to   Europe. 


October  12,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians: 

Mrs-  Edgar  Preston  returned  Sunday  evening 
to  San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  several  weeks 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 

Mrs.  John  Gallois  passed  several  days  of  last 
week  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  with  Mrs.  Roger 
Bocquera?:. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper  and  her  little  daughter. 
Hiss  Jane  Cooper,  left  Saturday  for.  their  home 
in  New  York,  after  having  passed  the  summer  in 
California. 

Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt  have  given 
up  the  house  they  occupied  m  San  Rafael  during 
the  summer  and  are  guests  of  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad,  at  her  home  on  Divisadero 
Street.  Mr.  Conrad  left  recently  for  Chicago, 
where  he  will  take  a  course  in  naval  aviation. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  California  Street,  after  a  visit  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens 
and   Miss  Josephine  Ross. 

Dr.  William  Lyle  and  Mrs.  Lyle  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  visit  of 
several   weeks   in  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gillespie  returned  a  few 
days  ago  to  their  home  on  Green  Street,  after  a 
month's  sojourn  at  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Irving  Wright  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  extended  visit  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  have  reopened  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  after  having  spent  the 
summer  months  at  their  country  place  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mrs.  Elia  Williams  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Margaret  Williams,  returned  last  week  to  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to  Del 
Monte. 

Miss  Coralia  Mejia  spent  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
lingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Edward  Bar- 
ron  and   Mrss  Evelyn   Barron. 

Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Jr.,  returned  several 
days  ago  to  Annapolis  from  a  visit  in  California 
with  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Atherton  Macon- 
dray. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Beale  and  her  sister,  Miss  Alice 
Oge,  returned  last  week  to  San  Rafael  from  a 
visit  in  Southern  California- 
Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  the  Misses  Betty  and 
Doris  Schmieden,  and  Miss  Alice  Keeler  have  re- 
turned to  San  Rafael  from  a  sojourn  at  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  are  en  route  to 
Washington,  where  the  former  will  be  engaged  in 
government  work- 
Sir  John  Barton  and  Lady  Barton,  who  have 
been  recent  visitors  in  San  Francisco,  have  left 
Del  Monte  and  are  en  route  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cary  Weston  of  Santa  Barbara 
have  taken  a  house  in  Piedmont  for  the  winter 
months. 

Major  William  McKittrick  and  Mrs.  McKittrick, 
who  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  a  visit  to  their 
ranch,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel    for  the   winter  months. 

Lieutenant  de  la  Serve  of  the  French  army, 
who  has  been  stationed  here  for  several  months, 
left    Friday    for    Fort    Sill. 

Miss  Agnes  Page-Brown  left  Sunday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  enjoy  a  brief  visit  before 
sailing  for  France- 
Mrs.  William  Irwin  reopened  her  house  on 
Washington  Street  last  week,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  in  Burlingame.  Mrs.  Irwin  will  leave 
for  New  York  the  close  of  the  month. 

Dr.  Clyde  Payne  and  Mrs.  Fayne  have  re- 
ceived word  of  the  safe  arrival  in  France  of  their 
son.    Ensign    Clyde    Payne,    Jr. 

Mrs.    Wakefield    Baker    and    Miss   Marion    Baker 

left  for  the  East  Monday  to  be  gone  indefinitely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  have  recently  been 

the  guests  of   Mr.    and   Mrs.    Gerald    Rathbone   in 

Burlingame. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn  has  entered  an  Eastern  train- 
ing school  for  naval  aviation.  Mrs.  William 
Kuhn,  who  left  for  the  East  several  days  ago. 
is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Skaife, 
at  her  home  in  Pittsburg. 

Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle  returned  a  day  or  so  ago 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  tour  of  the  northern  part 
of  the   state. 

Miss  Lota  Robinson,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
California  for  several  weeks,  has  left  for  her 
home  in  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Perkins  has  gone  to  San  Diego 
to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfred  Oyster. 

Miss  Marion  Zeile  spent  the  week-end  in  Menlo 
Park,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Peter  Martin  and  her  son,  Mr.  Charles 
Martin,  have  gone  to  New  York  for  the  winter 
months. 

Miss  Rosarii  Moran  has  been  spending  a  few 
days  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean 
on  Vallejo    Street. 

Mrs.  Walter  Brunswig  will  arrive  in  a  few 
days  to  visit  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Stent  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  a  trip  to  the 
McCIoud    River. 

Mrs.  Edward  Bullard  has  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Bull,  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  after  an  extended  sojourn  in  the  East. 
Lieutenant  Bullard,  U\  S.  A.,  is  in  France. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Lamphier,  who  has  been  the  guest 
of  Mrs.  Charles  Cobb,  left  Saturday  for  Southern 
California. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  and  Mrs.  Macondray 
Moore  passed  the  week-end  in  Menlo  Park  as 
the  house  guests  of  Major  Philip  Wales  and  Mrs. 
Wales. 

Paymaster  Harvey  Mel  and  Mrs.  Mel  left  Mon- 
day for  Norfolk,  Virginia,  where  the  former  has 
been  ordered   for  station. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  are  passing  several 
weeks  at  their  ranch  in  Chico. 

Mrs.  Conger  Pratt  will  spend  the  winter  months 
in    Washington    with    her    parents,    Major-General 


Arthur  Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Pratt  will  leave  jn  the  near  future  for 
France. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  J.  A. 
Munro,  Melrose,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  W.  II.  Doty, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Mr.  and  Mis.  H.  G. 
Konig,  Clifton,  New"  Jersey;  Mr.  R.  F.  Bruske, 
Coronado;  Dr.  J.  C.  Shatter,  Los  Angeles;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Garrett,  Chicago;  Mr.  J.  F.  West,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Potter,  San  Diego;  Dr.  I.  D.  Nokes  and  Mrs. 
Nokes  and  Mr.  Galen  F.  Bonney,  Los  Angeles; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cornell,  Portland,  Oregon;  Dr.  C.  H. 
Lamme  and  Mrs.  Lamme,  Wilkesbarre,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

-*♦»- 

CURRENT  VERSE. 


In  Flanders'  Fields. 
In    Flanders'    fields   the    poppies  blow 
Between   the   crosses,    row   on    row, 
That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 

Tlie    larks,    still    bravely    singing,    fly 
Scarce  heard   amid   the   guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.      Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 
Loved  and  were  loved;  and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders'  fields. 

Take  up  our  qu?   rel  with  the  foe! 
To  you      "rom  Ig   hands,  we  throw 

The   to     h,      Be    yours    to  lift  it  high! 
If  ye  break  fai  h  with  us  who  die 

We  -  ■        i  i    Jgb  poppies  blow 

in    Flanders"    fields. — John   McCrae. 


BELFAST   IS  BELFAST. 


The  Question. 
When   the  struggle  is  done,   and  we've  vanquished 
the  Hun, 
And    Freedom  has  come  to   her  own. 
When  we  draw  a  long  breath  ere  we  reckon  with 
Death, 
And    concede    him   our   lost    with    a   groan, 
There's  a  question  that  then  will  be  asked   of  all 
men — 
As  you  answer,  you'll  prove  false  or  true: 
"  'Twas  a    glorious   Fight,   and   we   fought   for  the 
Right! 
You  were  loyal — but  what  did  you  DO?"' 

Yes.  it's  thrilling  to  read  of  some  dare-devil  deed, 

And  to  think  that,  if  you  had  a  chance, 
Such  a  hero  you'd  be  every  German  would  flee, 

If  you  only  were  somewhere  in  France; 
But    it    isn't   exciting,    afar    from    the    fighting, 

To   still  "carry  on,"  out  of  view; 
And    your    patriot    devotion    is    merely    "lost    mo- 
tion"— ■ 

You're  loyal — but  what  do  you  DO? 

Do   you    help   the    Red    Cross,    at  a  personal   loss? 

Do    you    back   up    the    Y.    M.    C.    A.  ? 
Some  few  bonds  do  you  own  in  the  Liberty  Loan? 

When  the  call  comes   for  cash — do  you  pay? 
Do    you    nurse    wounded    men    till    they're    husky 
again, 

Plunging  into  the  scrimmage  anew? 
Have    you    canned    up    tomatoes,    and    planted    po- 
tatoes? 

You're  loyal — but  what  do  you  DO? 

If    you're    too    old    to    fight,    you   can    still    talk   or 
write, 
And  thus  battle  to    make  the  world  free; 
Like    a    keen,    two-edged    Sword    is    the    eloquent 
word, 
Whether  spoken  or  written  it  be; 
You  can  show    up  the  Hun  by  the   searchlight  ot 
fun                                          • 
Till  he  see  how  his  viewpoint's  askew; 
There  is  much  to  be  said  ere  Autocracy's  dead: 
You're    loyal — but    what   do    you    DO  ? 
— Florence    Van    Cleve    in    New    York   Times. 
■«•>- 

Mosquitoes  have  been  so  thick  in  interior 
Alaska  this  year  that  in  some  instances  moose 
and  caribou  have  fled  from  the  hills  to  the 
lakes  to  get  rid  of  the  pests.  Along  many 
of  the  rivers,  it  is  reported,  white  men  and 
natives  traveling  in  small  boats  were  com- 
pelled to  keep  the  centre  of  the  streams  to 
keep  away  from  the  millions  of  mosquitoes 
along  the  marshy  shores. 


The  man  who  approaches  Belfast  from  the 
point  of  view  of  just  another  town  will  as 
surely  be  mistaken  as  the  man  who  approaches 
Dublin  from  that  standpoint.  Dublin  is  Dub- 
lin and  Belfast  is  Belfast,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  either  in  terms  of  history>  or 
streets,  or  buildings,  or  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary accepted  means.  Thus  Belfast,  quite 
justly,  prides  itself  on  its  City  Hall,  and 
claims,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most  beautiful, 
in  the  world.  The  real  Belfast,  however,  is 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  great  building  which 
looks  down  the  length  of  Royal  Avenue,  but 
rather  in  a  not  very  pretentious  building  in  a 
not  very  pretentious  street,  a  building  known 
to  every  Orangeman  the  world  over  as  the 
Ulster  Hall. 

In  the  Ulster  Hall,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  Orange  demonstration,  decked  with  flags 
and  "red  hands  of  Ulster,"  and  emblazoned 
with  the  Orange  watchwords,  "Derry, 
Aughrim,  and  the  Boyne,"  one  sees  the  real 
Belfast,  as  one  does,  too,  along  the  Shankhill 
Road  any  evening,  especially  any  Sunday 
evening  in  July.  The  Irishman  of  Belfast 
takes  himself  very  seriously.  The  Irishman 
of  Dublin  will,  it  is  true,  yield  nothing  to  htm 
in  the  matter  of  "dimonstration,"  but  the 
Irishman  of  Dublin  is  always  perilously  near 
to  laughing  at  himself  when  the  curtain  rings 
down,  or  even  before  it  is  rung  down.  "Sure, 
it's  the  tark — the  grand  tark  there  is  to  it,  an' 
the  life  there  be  around,  an'  the  boys  up  an* 
about  an'  behavin'  outrageous.'"  "Tark  is  it," 
retorts  the  man  from  Belfast.  ''Aye,  tark 
and  plenty,  but  it's  the  actin'  and  doin'  that'll 
do  any  wan  thing.  Sure,  there  wasn't  much 
tark  to  it  on  Boyne  Day." 

And  so  at  the  hundreds  of  street-corner  meet- 
ings in  July,  working  up  to  the  "day  of  blessed 
memory,"  and  stretching  on  beyond  it,  there 
is  a  terrible  earnestness.  There  is  earnest- 
ness in  the  man  who  beats  the  drum  and 
heads  the  procession,  and  earnestness  in  the 
men,  women,  and  children  who  follow  his 
lead.  July  drumming,  indeed,  is  a  religious 
ceremonial  of  that  strange  political  flavor 
which  is  to  be  found  perhaps  only  in  Ulster. 
To  relieve  such  stern  exercises  in  a  burst  of 
laughter  round  the  corner  of  some  side  street 
would  be  as  impossible  in  Belfast  as  it  would 
be  Inevitable  in  Dublin. 

Then  Belfast  is  nothing  if  ndt  orderly.  The 
Irishman  of  Belfast  prides  himself  on  his 
processions.  He  joys  in  concerted  movement. 
Long  before  the  days  of  the  Ulster  Volun- 
teers he  reveled  in  the  "swing  there  is  to  ut." 
He  rejoices  in  self-imposed  discipline  and  on 
the  occasions  of  his  demonstrations  "rules  and 
regallations"  are  made  to  be  obeyed.  "There'll 
be  no  passin'  across  until  the  precission  is 
over,  an'  that's  the  law  av  it."  So  says  the 
Belfast  policeman  to  the  most  urgent  request. 
Says  the  Dublin  "Metropolitan,"  with  even 
more,  emphasis,  "Not  wan  of  yeh  goes  over  till 
the  last  av  them's  turned  the  corner."  Then, 
maybe,  after  an  impatient  pause  there  will 
come  the  inevitable  relaxation.  "But,  sure,  I 
haven't  got  eyes  in  the  back  of  me  head  and 
I'll  be  takin  a  walk  to  the  east." 

Finally,  there  is  another  way  to  see  the  real 
Belfast  (says  the  Christian  Science  Monitor). 
It  is  in  the  early  morning  when  the  tram- 
cars  from  all  points  of  the  compass  are  com- 
ing from  the  outlying  districts  into  the  city, 
crowded  with  men  for  the  shipyards  and 
linen  mills.  Never,  surely,  in  any  city  in  the 
world  was  there  such  reading  of  papers,  such 
politics,  such  theological  disputation.  But 
then,  after  all,  this  is  what  has  made  Belfast 
Belfast — its  earnestness  and  its  concentration. 


Eyes  of  Birds  of  Prey. 
It  is  contended  that  the  eye  of  the  bird 
of  prey  is  the  most  perfect  organ  of  sight 
that  exists.  Most  marvelous  of  all  is  the 
sight  that  enables  the  owl  to  strike  the  mouse 
in  the  darkness  or  to  pursue  and  capture  the 
bat,  which  we  can  scarcely  see  even  in  the 
early    twilight. 

The  talons  of  certain  of  the  larger  birds 
of  prey  are  extremely  strong.  The  feet  of 
the  osprey  make  an  excellent  fish  trap,  one 
from  which  no  fish  can  escape  when  once 
caught. 

The  great  curved  talons  of  the  eagle  are 
most  effective,  and  are  certainly  stronger 
than  those  of  all  other  birds.  When  they 
once  close  on  an  object  the  clutch  is  so  tight 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  loosed  unless  the 
bird's  leg  be  severed-  The  strong  claws  are 
not  only  used  in  catching  food,  but  are  used 
in   earning  nesting  material. 

If,  instead  of  catching  its  prey,  a  species 
of  bird  is  accustomed  to  feed  oh  carrion,  this 
change  is  clearly  reflected  in  the  weaker 
muscles  of  the  feet  and  in  the  shorter  and 
duller  claws. 

Many  persons  have  thought  that  buzzards 
have  an  unusual  sense  of  smell  that  guides 
them  over  miles  of  territory  in  search  of 
food,  but  many  years  ago  it  was  proved  that 
sight  is  the  principal  factor  in  guiding  the 
bird  of  prey. 

Audubon  made  careful  experiments  with  a 
black  vulture.  The  dry,  stuffed  skin  of  a 
deer  which  he  placed  out  in  the  field  soon 
attracted  a  vulture.  Although  there  was  no 
smell  of  flesh  and  nothing  eatable  about  it,  the 
bird  lit  and  began  tugging  at  the  dry  skin. 
Later,  when  the  same  bird  circled  over  the 
field,  it  espied  a  small  snake  not  thicker  than 
a  man's  finger  and  pounced  upon  it. 

In  another  case  the  decayed  carcass  of  a 
hog  was  covered  with  brush  so  that  it  was 
invisible.  It  remained  undiscovered  by  the 
vulture  that  frequently  passed  over  the  place 
by  accident,  although  the  stench  -was  very 
strong. 


The  wireless  installation  for  airplanes  has 
been  perfected  so  that  it  is  now  possible  for 
an  aviator  6000  feet  in  the  air  to  communi- 
cate with  a  station  twenty  miles  distant. 


"I  thought  Wednesday  was  your  regular 
night  for  calling  on  your  girl."  "I  visit  her 
only  on  lightless  nights  now." — Judge. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

••So  you  are  going  to  send  your  wife  away 
to  the  "country  for  a  rest."  "Yes,  I  need  it 
badly." — Boston    Transcript. 

He— Yes,  you  know  it's  costing  me  five 
hundred  a  year  just  to  live  because  of  these 
war  prices.  She— I  shouldn't  pay  it;  it  isn't 
worth   if. — Tit-Bits. 

Hokus—I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  speak 
ill  of  my  neighbors.  Pokus— That's  right. 
They  probably  know  as  much  about  you  as 
you  know  about  them. — Judge. 

^'Bliggins  prides  himself  on  being  good- 
natured."  "Yes.  He  makes  sure  of  being 
comfortable  himself,  and  never  listens  to 
other  people's  troubles."—  Washington  Star. 
Tilda— Pass  the  'lasses.  Lizzie  (who  has 
attended  school)—  Don't  say  "  'lasses."  Say 
molasses.  Tilda— How  come  I  say  mo'  'lasses 
when  I  aint  had  none  yet?— N ew  Orleans 
Picayune. 

Edith So    you    think    Maude    has   become 

quite  economical?  Madge— Yes;  didn't  you 
notice  how  she  economized  on  the  number  of 
candles  she  put  on  her  birthday  cake? — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

He — Oh,  dear !  I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of 
some  good  biscuits  like  mother  used  to  make 
for  me.     She — And  I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of 
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some  good  clothes  like  father  used  to  buy  for 
me. — New   York   Globe. 

Patience — Do  you  know  the  name  of  that 
piece?  Patrice — Do  you  mean  the  one  the 
woman  was  singing  or  the  one  her  accompa- 
nist  was   playing? — Yonkers   Statesman. 

The  Kaiser — Rosner,  don't  these  damnable 
French  have  a  phrase  that  fits  them  and  their 
diabolical  associates?  Rosner— Your  majesty 
must  be  thinking  of  the  Entente  Terrible.— 
New   York  Evening  Post. 

"What's  the  matter  with  Bilkins  ?  He 
doesn't  seem  to  be  stirred  up  by  the  war." 
"You  misjudge  him  cruelly.  He  told  me  yes- 
terday that  he  was  cutting  down  his  golf  to 
nine    holes    a   day." — Life. 

"So  you  loved  and  lost,  eh,  old  chap?" 
"On  the  contrary,  I  came  out  a  winner." 
"How  was  that?"  "She  returned  my  presents 
and  accidentally  put  in  some  of  the  other  fel- 
low's."— Boston  Transcript. 

"How'd  that  restaurant-keeper  get  into 
trouble?"  "Mixin*  his  drinks,"  answered 
Broncho  Bob.  "I  thought  Crimson  Gulch  was 
prohibition."  "It  is.  He  put  water  in  the 
milk." — Washington  Star. 

Hobson — Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  time 
to  sell  my  house?  Agent — Well,  it  may  not 
be  a  good  time,  but  I  advise  you  to  sell  it. 
The  boy  scouts  of  the  neighborhood  are  just 
getting  up  a  jazz  band. — Life. 

"So  the  actor  made  no  demur  about  taking 
the  house  when  you  told  him  it  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  haunted?"  "No;  said  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  get  any  place  where  the  ghost 
walked." — Baltimore  American. 

Mr.  Flatbush — I  wish  you  wouldn't  spend  so 
much  of  your  time  in  department  stores,  dear. 
Mrs.  Flatbush — Good  gracious  !  You  wouldn't 
have  me  come  away  without  my  change, 
would  you? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

Visitor — Why  don't  you  advertise  ?  Town 
Storekeeper — No  siree.  I  did  once  and  it 
pretty  near  ruined  me.  Visitor — How  so  ? 
Town  Storekeeper — Why,  people  come  in  and 
bought  durn  near  all  the  stuff  I  had. — Judge. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  prima  donna,  "I  don't 
care  to  appear  tonight."  "Yes?"  "And  I 
want  you  to  give  me  a  certificate  that  I  can't 
sing."  "I'll  do  that  cheerfully,  madam.  I 
heard  you  trying  to  last  night." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

Policeman  (rounding  up  draft  suspects) — 
Have   you   got    a   card?      The   Suspected    One 
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(with  suitcase) — A  whole  case  of  "em !  Which 
do  you  want  to  see — draft,  registration,  meat, 
sugar,  calling,  milk,  playing,  or  postal  card? 
— Judge. 

"It  must  be  awful  to  be  married  to  a  poet." 
"It  has  its  disadvantages,  I'll  admit,  but  in 
war-times  no  one  can  accuse  him  of  being  a 
profiteer." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"What  is  Ed  Goodby  doing  these  days?" 
questioned  the  man  who  just  got  home.  "Oh, 
he's  working  his  son's  way  through  college," 
replied  the  other. — Houston  Post. 

"Did  you  leave  the  waiter  a  liberal  tip?" 
"I  surely  did,"  replied  Mr.  Grabnickel.  "I 
left  him  two  potatoes  and  half  a  chop,  which, 


according  to  the  bill  of  fare,  ought  to  be 
worth  least  a  dollar  and  a  quarter." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Going  to  France?"  asked  a  traveling  man 
at  the  station  of  a  negro  soldier.  "No,  sah  ! 
I'se  not  goin'  to  France,"  replied  the  dusky 
soldier.  "I'se  goin'  to  Berlin,  but  I  may  stop 
in  France  for  a  showt  time  on  de  way.1' — Nezv 
York    Telegram. 

"Where's  that  old  joke  about  hash  ?"  in- 
quired the  man  who  had  just  returned  from 
an  exploration.  "Hash  ?"  repeated  the  land- 
lord. "Oh,  yes !  There  was  once  a  time 
when  people  could  afford  to  eat  meat  and  po- 
tatoes all  at  once. — Kansas  City  Star. 
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A  Belated  Apology. 

Collier's,  in  its  issue  of  May  25th,  printed  an  article 
by  William  Almon  Wolff  on  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
tries of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  Hammond  Lumber  Company  and  its  supposed 
difficulties  with  labor,  and  in  the  course  of  his  article 
Mr.  Wolff  said,  "Up  there  it  proved  to  be  so  utterly 
impossible  to  bring  about  a  working  agreement  between 
the  company  and  its  men  that  Colonel  Disque  took 
over  the  whole  business."  The  inference  was  obvious. 
At  a  time  of  national  necessity,  when  spruce  wood  had 
become  an  essential  war  commodity,  the  Hammond 
Lumber  Company  was  pilloried  as  placing  its  labor 
policy  before  its  patriotism,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  government  had  been  compelled  to  take  over  the 
whole  business. 

That  was  on  May  25th.  Now  comes  the  retraction 
and  the  apology  on  October  12th.  Mr.  Wolff  had  been 
"misinformed."  The  Hammond  Lumber  Company  had 
not  been  taken  over  by  the  government.  The  patriotism 
of  the  company  was  unimpugned.  Its  loyalty  and  its 
honesty  were  "beyond  dispute." 

Let  us  admit  that  Collier's  has  done  the  best  it  can, 
after  nearly  five  months,  to  remedy  a  wrong,  a  wrong, 
it  may  be  said,   that  is  typical  of  many  other  similar 


wrongs  that  are  never  remedied.  We  all  know  the 
methods  that  are  so  often  followed  in  such  cases.  Some 
ready  writer,  without  other  qualifications  than  ready 
writing,  is  sent  into  a  field  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
and  with  a  pretty  clear  realization  of  what  he  is  ex- 
pected to  say  about  it,  of  the  line  that  he  is  expected 
to  follow.  Rectifications  follow  upon  leaden  feet,  if 
they  ever  follow  at  all.  In  this  case  they  have  been 
nearly  five  months  upon  the  road  and  therefore  the 
withdrawal  and  the  apology  are  nearly  futile.  Collier's, 
of  course,  did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  anything. 
All  it  did  was  to  send  forth  an  uninformed  and  careless 
writer,  said  to  be  a  novelist,  with  a  sort  of  letter  of 
marque  to  say  what  he  pleased,  and  now  after  many 
months  we  are  casually  informed  that  what  he  said  was 
untrue.    And  so  it  goes. 


The  German  Proposals. 

The  President's  reply  to  the  German  demand  for  an 
armistice  is  faultless  in  tone,  temper,  and  scope.  Pre- 
sumably it  was  framed  in  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
with  the  Allied  governments  of  Europe.  Certainly  it 
expresses  their  attitude  of  a  stern  resolve  to  end  the 
war  without  evasions,  qualifications,  or  compromises. 

Germany  seems  to  have  lost  the  power  of  honest 
speech  or  deed.  The  language  of  treachery  and  trickery 
is  the  only  one  she  knows.  She  chooses  falsehood  by 
a  sort  of  evil  instinct  and  against  her  obvious  interest. 
Never  was  there  a  more  clear  case  than  hers  of  vicious 
dementia. 

The  disclosure  of  the  note  to  the  public  before  it  was 
communicated  to  the  State  Department  appears  to  have 
been  an  intended  trick.  Knowing  that  she  herself  would 
suppress,  or  mutilate,  or  distort,  any  communication 
whatsoever  of  a  nature  damaging  to  her  pretensions, 
she  seems  to  have  assumed  that  the  American  govern- 
ment would  do  the  same.  For  this  reason  she  appears 
to  have  staged  a  wireless  leakage  under  the  childish 
conviction  that  she  would  thereby  reach  a  public  au- 
dience from  which  she  would  otherwise  be  debarred, 
and  that  would  then  be  deluded  by  her  ridiculous  pro- 
posals. Germany  displays  the  peculiar  form  of  cunning 
that  we  associate  with  the  mentalities  of  defective 
children.  It  would  be  grimly  amusing  but  for  the 
horrid  tragedy  that  it  veils. 

The  proposals  themselves  indicate  the  same  sort  of 
infantile  dementia.  Did  Germany  actually  believe  that 
America  could  be  beguiled  into  an  armistice  of  in- 
definite duration  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  anything 
and  everything  that  she  might  assert  to  be  relevant  to 
the  question  of  evacuation,  a  discussion  that  would  of 
course  be  terminated  on  the  precise  day  that  she  felt 
herself  in  a  position  to  resume  the  war?  Did  she  be- 
lieve that  she  would  be  allowed  to  anchor  her  armies 
unmolested  upon  conquered  territory  all  over  the  world 
while  her  programme  of  "details"  was  solemnly  being 
debated,  and  incidentally  while  those  armies  were  being 
refreshed,  reinforced,  and  munitioned  ?  Either  the  Ger- 
man authorities  are  themselves  imbecile,  or  they  must 
suppose  thatwe  are.  In  the  latter  case  let  us  hope  that 
we  have  now  removed  that  impression.  At  least  we 
are  not  sufficiently  imbecile  to  be  deceived  by  Ger- 
many.  ■ 

The  study  of  German  methods  belongs  to  the  depart- 
ment of  pathology  rather  than  to  that  of  politics.  It  is 
a  task  for  the  alienist,  and  not  for  the  diplomat.  Ger- 
many has  now  been  hungry  for  peace  for  many  months. 
She  must  have  been  studying  the  best  methods  of 
approach  with  anxious  care,  and  from  every  angle. 
If  her  intelligence  had  been  of  the  human  order,  which 
it  is  not,  the  propriety  of  some  sort  of  conciliatory 
demeanor  would  have  been  apparent  to  her.  At  least 
she  would  have  avoided  those  more  infuriating  crimes 
that  have  distinguished  her  career  during  the  last  four 
years.     But  so  obvious  an  expedient  does  not  occur  to 


her.  The  obliquity  of  her  vision  does  not  permit  it. 
She  seems  to  have  supposed — no  doubt  she  did  really 
suppose — that  her  peace  proposals  would  be  lubricated, 
aided,  hastened,  by  an  access  of  infamy  instead  of  by 
its  diminution,  and  that  a  multiplication  of  horrors 
would  dispose  her  enemies  toward  a  compliant  attitude. 
This  is  excellently  expressed  by  the  President  when  he 
says: 

At  the  very  time  that  the  German  government  approaches 
the  government  of  the  United  States  with  proposals  of  peace, 
its  submarines  are  engaged  in  sinking  passenger  ships  at 
sea  and  not  the  ships  alone,  but  the  very  boats  in  which  their 
passengers  and  crews  seek  to  make  their  way  to  safety  ;  and 
in  their  present  enforced  withdrawal  from  Flanders  and 
France,  the  German  armies  are  pursuing  a  course  of  wanton 
destruction  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  practices  of  civilized  warfare.  Cities  and 
villages,  if  not  destroyed,  are  being  stripped  of  all  they  con- 
tain, not  only,  but  often  of  their  very  inhabitants.  The  na- 
tions associated  against  Germany  can  not  be  expected  to 
agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms  while  acts  of  inhumanity, 
spoliation,  and  desolation  are  being  continued  which  they 
justly  look  upon  with  horror  and  with  burning  hearts. 

We  may  further  remind  ourselves  of  the  reports  from 
Cambrai  after  its  recovery  by  the  Allied  force.  We 
are  told  that  the  whole  population  had  been  deported, 
men,  women,  and  children,  that  no  one  was  left  alive 
in  the  city  except  a  few  shivering  creatures  who  had 
successfully  hidden  themselves.  Of  the  German  evacua- 
tion of  Flanders  that  is  going  on  at  this  moment  we 
are  told  that  the  refugees,  driven  along  the  roads  like 
cattle,  are  "one  slowly  moving  army  of  misery."  And 
these  abominations,  crying  aloud  to  God,  poisoning  the 
light  of  the  sun,  are  committed  as  the  prelude  to  a 
peace  proposal,  actually  as  its  accompaniment. 

Whether  the  President's  letter  will  be  allowed  to 
reach  the  German  people  we  do  not  know.  But  its 
results  will  reach  them.  If  Germany  is  indeed  willing 
to  carry  out  her  promised  evacuation  it  can  be  done 
most  simply.  There  are  no  details  to  be  discussed. 
Her  armies  have  only  to  surrender,  and  it  will  then  be 
found  that  the  task  of  evacuating  them  presents  no  dif- 
ficulties, no  dangers.  Whether  those  armies  would  be 
deprived  of  their  weapons  and  returned  forthwith  to 
Germany  after  the  declaration  of  peace  would  be  for 
the  determination  of  the  authorities.  Presumably  they 
would.  But  we  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  there 
would  be  some  strenuous  times  in  Germany  when  those 
millions  of  deluded  and  tormented  soldiers  had  the  op- 
portunity to  call  their  masters  to  account.  May  it  be 
soon. 

Compulsory  Health  Insurance 
When  Senator  Johnson  invites  us  to  look  to  Great 
Britain  for  evidence  of  the  successful  application  of 
the  health  insurance  plan  rather  than  to  Germany  as 
the  initiator  of  the  plan,  either  he  assumes  that  the  facts 
are  beyond  our  reach  or  else  he  displays  his  own  igno- 
rance of  the  existing  situation.  None  the  less  it  is 
an  invitation  that  we  must  momentarily  decline.  We 
can  not  afford  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  Germany,  nor 
to  neglect  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  her  disgrace. 
Nor  can  we  evade  the  fact  that  the  German  chancellor 
announces  his  determination  to  enforce  a  scheme  of 
social  insurance  upon  the  civilized  world  as  a  part  of 
the  process  of  universal  Germanization.  upon  which 
he  has  set  his  heart.  Social  insurances  does  indeed  be- 
long to  the  great  scheme  of  Germanization.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chancellor. 

But  Senator  Johnson  was  infelicitous  in  his  refer- 
ences to  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  social  insurance 
has  been  tried  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  has  failed  there.  Few  authoritative  voices  are 
now  to  be  heard  in  its  favor,  while  the  chorus  of  con- 
demnation is  loud  and  sustained.  Dr.  William  A. 
Brend.  for  example,  occupies  an  unchallenged  p 
as  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a  lecturer,  and  an 
social  investigator  and  reformer.    One  may  air. 
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that  Dr.  Brend  is  a  court  of  last  appeal  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health  and  to  the  legislation  of 
hygiene.  And  Dr.  Brend  in  his  new  book,  "Health  and 
the  State,"  passes  a  formidable  judgment  in  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  words: 

The  National  Insurance  Act  is  the  most  ambitious  piece  of 
prblic  health  legislation  ever  carried  through  in  the  country. 
No  previous  measure  has  directly  affected  so  large  a  number 
of  p(jsons,  involved  so  great  a  cost,  made  such  demands  upon 
administration,  or  been  introduced  with  such  lavish  promises 
of  benefit  to  follow;  and  no  previous  measure  has  ever  failed 
so  signally  in  its  primary  object. 

Dr.  Brend  expresses  the  general  view  of  competent 
British  observers.  It  is  a  view  that  embraces  not  only 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  question,  but  also  its  moral 
aspects,  which  are  far  more  serious  in  the  production 
of  malingering  and  fraud,  in  the  deterioration  of  pro- 
fessional ethics,  and  in  the  lowering  of  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  the  people.  Great  Britain  made  a  calamitous 
mistake  and  she  knows  it.  Do  not  continue  the  system, 
says  Dr.  Brend.  Do  not  pour  out  money  "in  directions 
from  which  we  shall  get  little  or  no  return." 

The  German  chancellor's  enthusiasm  for  social  in- 
surance was  based  upon  military,  not  upon  hygienic 
grounds.  It  marked  the  love  of  the  autocrat  for  dis- 
cipline, for  registrations,  docketings,  listings,  and 
schedules.  It  places  every  man  under  the  eye  of  the 
inspector,  and  under  the  hand  of  the  government,  and 
the  police,  and  the  drill  sergeant.  Certainly  the  chan- 
cellor must  have  been  aware  that  the  social  science 
experts  of  Germany  have  spoken  as  loudly  in  denuncia- 
tion of  the  system  as  Dr.  Brend  himself;  indeed  much 
more  loudly,  since  they  have  had  a  longer  experience 
of  its  devastations.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  select  from 
so  great  a  mass  of  adverse  testimony.  It  is  embar- 
rassing in  its  volume.  Thus  we  find  Dr.  Ludwig  Bern- 
hard,  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  who  speaks  with  a  sort  of  sorrowful  indigna- 
tion of  the  physical  and  moral  ruin  wrought  in  Ger- 
many by  the  health  insurance  scheme  which  it  is  now 
hoped  to  foist  upon  California.  Dr.  Bernhard  says  that 
the  picture  is  one  that  "must  stagger  any  one  who  is 
determined  to  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face." 
He  says  that  malingering  and  hypochondria  are  nearly 
universal,  and  that  "a  survey  of  the  medical  literature 
clearly  show  that  instruction  in  simulation  and  aggra- 
vation has  actually  become  a  special  science  since  the 
introduction  of  workmen's  insurance  and  through 
workmen's  insurance."  Fraud  has  become  a  vast  in- 
dustry everywhere  in  Germany.  It  involves  the 
physician,  who  must  always  succumb  to  the  solicita- 
tions for  the  coveted  certificates  of  ill-health.  It  in- 
volves the  workman,  who  finds  it  more  profitable  to 
be  sick  than  to  be  well.  It  involves  the  lawyer,  who 
specializes  in  insurance  frauds.  It  involves  every  one 
who  touches  it.  It  tangles  the  whole  community  in  a 
web  of  deceit,  of  pretense,  and  of  simulation.  Medical 
literature,  says  Dr.  Bernhard,  is  unanimous  in  at- 
tributing the  prevalence  of  nervous  maladies  in  Ger- 
many to  social  legislation  by  which  the  "attention  is 
ceaselessly  directed  to  the  conditions  connected  with 
one's  own  body."  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  column  after 
column  with  testimony  of  this  kind.  Scientific  and  ex- 
pert Germany  seems  to  be  of  one  opinion  here.  Health 
legislation  in  Germany  has  everywhere  been  a  blight 
and  a  curse.  No  wonder  Senator  Johnson  does  not 
wish  to  speak  of  German  experience.  Does  he  know 
what  it  has  been?  Does  he  know  what  the  experience 
of  England  has  been?  Does  he  know  anything  about 
the  question  at  all?  Probably  all  three  inquiries  should 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 

That  such  a  scheme  should  be  mooted  in  a  demo- 
cratic age  is  almost  incredible.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  any  one  should  have  the  effrontery  to  suggest  the 
drawing  of  a  broad  and  visible  line  between  rich  and 
poor,  and  the  imposition  of  a  vast  and  coercive  mechan- 
ism of  contributions,  inspections,  and  domiciliary  visits 
upon  those  whose  slender  resources  invite  such  ex- 
ploitation by  predatory  politicians.  What  will  be  the 
lot  of  the  workman  who  happens  to  be  a  Christian 
Scientist?  Or  of  the  workman  who  needs  a  specialist, 
but  who  is  none  the  less  tied  up  to  the  wheedling, 
fawning  physician— none  others  would  work  under 
such  a  scheme — who  has  canvassed  him,  hat  in  hand, 
for  his  "panel"?  What  sort  of  treatment  will  the 
workman  get  from  the  physician,  who  will  naturally 
regard  him  as  a  nuisance  and  a  pauper?  Do  we 
■vis'  to  make  of  the  state  a  magnet  for  the  lame,  the 
and  the  blind  of  the  whole  country,  who  would 


naturally  flock  to  the  one  place  in  America  where 
sickness  has  been  made  the  most  profitable  of  occupa- 
tions ? 

But  of  course  there  are  far  higher  grounds  upon 
which  this  silly  scheme  should  be  rejected,  although 
they  are  not  of  the  kind  to  appeal  to  the  agitator  who 
looks  upon  a  political  machine  as  the  crown  of  human 
evolution.  Disease  is  not  so  much  something  that 
should  be  cured  as  something  that  should  be  prevented. 
To  be  sick  is  not  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity.  If 
we  have  unnumbered  millions  to  be  squandered  on  a 
futile  health  insurance  that  would  create  maladies  like 
mushrooms,  would  it  not  be  better  to  spend  a  small 
fraction  of  that  sum  in  the  prevention  of  sickness?  At 
the  present  time  there  are  about  36,000  cases  of  ma- 
laria in  California.  There  need  be  none  at  all. 
Malaria  would  disappear  at  once  if  its  extirpation 
could  offer  laurels  and  notoriety  to  the  politician,  or 
provoke  inflammatory  diatribes  from  the  agitator. 
A  large  proportion  of  all  human  ailments  are  due  to 
vice,  much  too  large  a  proportion.  But  the  quiet 
processes  of  human  reformation  do  not  tempt  the 
politician.  There  is  "nothing  in  it"  for  him.  He 
is  not  interested  in  the  gradual  and  persuasive  creation 
of  a  public  opinion  that  shall  make  for  decencies  and 
restraints  and  consequently  for  health.  None  the  less 
there  is  no  hope  of  better  things.  Certainly  we  shall 
gain  nothing  by  a  multiplication  of  the  mechanisms  that 
are  now  strangling  the  life  of  the  nation,  nor  by  mis- 
chievous expedients  such  as  health  insurance  with  their 
fatal  effects  upon  freedom  and  upon  individual  dignity. 


Washington  Notes. 
Washington  has  adopted  the  view  that  the  next 
House  will  be  Republican,  and  that  possibly  a  Repub- 
lican majority  will  be  found  also  in  the  Senate  after 
March  4th.  In  other  words  the  Solid  South  is  about 
to  leave  the  saddle,  having  itself  furnished  the  power 
to  lift  itself  out  of  the  saddle.  But  it  is  not  war  that 
has  done  this.  It  is  woman  suffrage.  The  votes  of 
the  South  on  the  suffrage  amendment  supplied  the 
necessary  force  to  hoist  the  Southerners  out  of  their 
positions.  Democratic  leaders  from  the  North  are  now 
angrily  reproaching  the  Southerners  for  their  treason, 
but  the  Southerners  are  unconcerned.  The  new  South 
in  reality  has  few  political  convictions.  It  is  Demo- 
cratic in  name  only.  On  the  tariff,  on  international 
relations,  and  on  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day  it 
is  separated  only  by  a  label  from  the  Republicans. 
But  it  has  convictions  on  the  suffrage  and  it  sticks  to 
them.  In  1912  and  again  in  1916  there  was  what 
diplomats  call  a  rapprochement  between  the  South  and 
the  West.  Now  we  are  witnessing  a  more  normal 
movement.  The  South,  true  to  one  of  its  conservative 
convictions,  is  aligning  itself  with  New  England,  and 
this  tendency  may  easily  prove  to  be  lasting.  The 
South  is  becoming  an  industrial  region,  and  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  a  people  are  likely  to  govern  in 
politics.  

Washington  was  somewhat  dismayed  when  news  of 
the  German  peace  proposals  were  first  received.  It 
was  feared  that  the  effect  upon  the  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign might  be  bad.  Too  much  optimism  might  easily 
check  subscriptions,  and  this  fear  became  stronger 
when  it  was  learned  that  "peace  celebrations"  and  bon- 
fires had  already  begun  in  the  German  communities  of 
Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Nebraska.  But  it  was  soon 
apparent  that  Washington  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  country.  One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  coun- 
try was  afraid  for  Washington,  judging  from  the  fact 
that  the  city  was  deluged  with  telegrams  from  every 
part  of  the  country  addressed  to  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives and  urging  "all  those  in  authority"  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  German  duplicities.  There  was  no  further 
doubt  of  the  firmness  of  the  country  and  the  Senate 
was  duly  impressed.        

If  Washington  were  really  as  important  a  factor  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war  as  it  thinks  it  is  we  would  be 
suffering  a  severe  setback  at  this  time  because  of  the 
Spanish  influenza.  As  it  is  the  real  retarding  effect  is 
manifest  in  the  camps,  where  the  disease  is  rife,  and  in 
the  draft,  which  has  been  almost  suspended  because  of 
the  epidemic.  Washington,  however,  has  been  hit  hard. 
There  is  not  a  government  office  in  the  city  which  is 
not  suffering  because  of  the  illness  of  its  employees. 
Unseasonable  warm  weather  during  the  fortnight,  fol- 
lowing a  sharp  cold  snap,  produced  even  more  colds 


than  usual,  and  these  opened  the  gates  to  the  influenza. 
The  whole  city  is  turned  upside  down  as  a  result. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  close  all  theatres,  all  moving- 
picture  houses,  all  churches,  all  schools,  to  forbid  all 
public  meetings,  and  to  bar  the  public  from  the  Senate 
and  House  galleries  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  government.  Street-cars,  by  edict  of  the  health 
authorities,  are  compelled  to  keep  open  their  windows. 
Lower  temperatures  followed  the  edict,  with  the  result 
that  street-car  travel  is  a  distinct  discomfort.  Of 
course  there  is  a  large  element  that  maintains  that  open 
street-car  windows  with  the  resulting  drafts  really 
breed  colds  and  influenza,  and  so  a  bitter  controversy 
wages.  The  street-car  service  is  inadequate  to  the 
war-time  needs.  Cars  are  packed  to  the  point  of  in- 
decency. The  influenza  is  responsible  for  one  reform 
in  this  regard.  It  has  compelled  a  readjustment  of  the 
hours  of  labor  in  the  departments,  introducing  what  is 
termed  the  "stagger"  system,  that  is  where  all  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  began  work  at  9  a.  m.  and  quit  at 
4:30  p.  m.,  causing  a  great  congestion  on  the  cars  at 
those  periods,  different  hours  now  have  been  assigned 
to  different  departments.  1  hus  one  group  opens  at  8 
and  quits  at  3 :30,  another  opens  at  8 :30  and  quits  at  4, 
etc.     It  has  helped  a  lot. 


All  these  things,  on  top  of  gasolineless  Sundays,  have 
upset  all  traditional  methods  and  manners  of  Washing- 
ton'life.  The  ever-rising  cost  of  living,  the. lack  of 
domestic  service,  the  shortage  of  help  in  clubs  and 
hotels,  with  attendant  discomforts,  had  inured  the  city 
to  war  conditions,  so  that  it  was  adjusting  itself  with 
only  a  minimum  of  protest.  Washington  was  dazed, 
as  it  were;  buffeted  so  long  that  it  lost  its  kicking 
powers.  The  government  could  do  anything  now;  the 
people  would  stand  for  anything — the  proud  people  of 
Washington  who  have  always  insisted  on  their  privi- 
leges as  residents  of  the  national  capital  and  who  never 
would  "take  anything  off"  government  officials  because 
they  knew  all  about  them.  They  are  a  subdued  and 
spiritless  people,  the  Washingtonians  of  today,  and 
quite  prepared  for  bread  tickets,  the  invasion  of  their 
homes,  the  billeting  of  soldiers  upon  them,  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  inquisition  even. 
Nothing  has  a  terror  for  them  any  more. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  health  authorities  have  a  by  no  means  easy  task 
in  saying  enough,  but  not  too  much,  about  the  influenza 
epidemic  now  in  our  midst.  They  must  say  enough  to 
put  us  on  our  guard  and  to  notify  us  of  the  nature  of 
the  preventive  measures  that  are  within  our  reach. 
But  they  must  not  say  so  much  as  to  increase  the  fears 
to  which  most  of  us  are  more  or  less  liable.  On  the 
whole,  the  health  authorities  have  done  very  well  in- 
deed. Liberties  have  not  been  substantially  restrained 
and  we  have  had  plenty  of  sound  advice  that  will  be 
just  as  sound  when  the  danger  has  disappeared.  Fresh 
air,  good  food,  exercise,  and  common  sense — especially 
common  sense — will  bring  us  fairly  close  to  immunity, 
and  after  these  virtues  have  been  duly  observed  it  will 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  forget  all  about  the  influenza. 
We  shall  hardly  be  accused  of  scientific  heterodoxy  at 
this  time  of  day  if  we  suggest  that  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  get  influenza  is  to  be  afraid  of  it.  A  certain  cautious 
measure  of  what  has  been  called  "divine  carelessness" 
is  a  fine  prophylactic.  A  justly  popular  physician  once 
said  that  it  did  not  matter  very  much  what  sort  of  germ 
a  man  had  got,  but  it  mattered  a  great  deal  what  sort 
of  man  the  germ  had  got,  and  that  fear  supplied  just 
the  sort  of  soil  that  the  germ  preferred.  It  was  a  wise 
saying,  and  one  that  we  should  now  do  well  to  re- 
member.   

One  of  our  chief  complaints  against  the  moral  re- 
former is  a  certain  lack  of  rectitude  that  usually  dis- 
tinguishes his  advocacy  of  his  pet  measures.  He 
imagines  his  crusade  to  be  so  noly  as  to  absolve  him 
from  the  deference  that  lesser  men  usually  pay  to  the 
Ten  Commandments.  The  end  appears  to  him  to  be  so 
sacrosanct  that  the  means  to  that  end  partake  in  some 
mysterious  way  of  the  same  holiness,  no  matter  how 
reprehensible  those  means  may  seem  to  the  ordinary 
and  uninspired  vision.  Of  this  we  have  just  had  an 
example  from  Sacramento.  It  seems  that  a  commission 
sent  forth  to  collect  data  concerning  the  subject  of 
health  insurance  has  been  devoting  its  energies  to  an 
advocacy  of  a  particular  scheme  of  health  insurance 
that  is   about  to  be   submitted  to   the   electorate,   and 
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doing"  this,  of  course,  with  public  money.  It  is  in  no 
way  surprising.  It  is  precisely  what  a  group  of  re- 
formers would  be  likely  to  do.  The  moral  sense  is 
easily  stifled  by  a  sense  of  rectitude.  Presently  we 
shall  learn  that  it  is  well  to  lock  up  our  spoons — 
figuratively  speaking,  of  course — when  the  moral  re- 
former is  around.  The  spoons  are  quite  safe  from  the 
sinner,  but  not  from  the  saint.  If  the  spoons  seem  to 
him  to  be  necessary  to  the  great  work  of  social  redemp- 
tion he  will  swipe  them  without  a  tremor. 


The  Argonaut  has  received  various  remonstrances 
for  its  advocacy  of  reform  in  our  school  system,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  reform  indicated  in  the  amend- 
ment that  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate. 
The  new  plan,  we  are  told,  is  undemocratic  because  it 
places  an  increased  power  of  nomination  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayor.  In  a  spirit.that  doubtless  ought  to  be 
a  chastened  one,  but  is  not,  the  Argonaut  suggests  that 
its  critics  do  not  know  what  democracy  is.  Nomina- 
tion by  an  elected  mayor  is  quite  as  democratic  as  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  and  even  more  so,  since  it  clearly 
indicates  where  blame  and  praise  should  be  directed 
and  supplies  the  methods  by  which  praise  and  blame 
may  be  made  effective.  The  Argonaut  would  further 
suggest  that  the  object  of  an  educational  system  is  to 
educate  rather  than  to  conform  with  the  ideals  of  the 
political  parader.  When  we  find  that  our  children  can 
not  spell  words  of  two  syllables  and  that  punctuation  is 
a  forgotten  art  it  is  poor  satisfaction  to  be  told  that 
they  were  educated  according  to  the  principles  of 
democracy.  The  democracy  that  does  not  make  for 
personal  efficiency  is  a  poor  sort  of  democracy. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Appreciation. 

Los  Angeles,  October  12,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Herewith  you  have  my  check  for  re- 
newal for  one  year.  This  is  my  eighty-seventh  birthday  and 
it  seems  good  to  celebrate  it  in  this  manner.  I  have  taken 
the  Argonaut  about  twenty-five  years  and  hope  to  continue 
reading  it,  as  its  editorials  tend  to  prolong  lite  in  the  proper 
manner.  Long  may  the  Argonaut  live  and  prosper  is  the 
wish  of  a  constant  reader.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  Hatch. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Health  Insurance. 

Ross,  Cal.,  Ocotber  12,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  closing  paragraph  of  your  splen- 
did editorial  on  "Health  Insurance"  announces  your  intention 
to  outline  in  next  week's  issue  the  mischief  wrought  to  Ger- 
many   by    her    health    insurance    legislation. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  in  a  recent  signed  statement 
on  the  subject,  pleads  with  us  to  ignore  the  fact  that  com- 
pulsory health  insurance  is  a  Prussian  policy,  and  invites  us 
to   consider  "its   conspicuous   success   in    England." 

Possibly  he  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  peruse  the  1917  re- 
port of  the  California  social  insurance  commission,  appointed 
by  himself  while  governor.  We  have  only  to  turn  to  pages 
172  and  173  of  this  report  to  find  the  following  criticisms  of 
the  social  insurance  system  of  Great  Britain : 

At  one  end  (medical  attendance)  it  is  inadequate  and  makes  addi- 
tional voluntary  provision  necessary,  at  the  other  (cash  benefit)  it 
is  excessive,  as  it  nearly  equals  the  earnings,  or  perhaps  even 
exceeds  them,  and  thus  offers  a  temptation  for  malingering.  . 
In  actual  practice  the  medical  attendance  simply  guarantees  attend- 
ance by  an  "ordinary  practitioner."  It  does  not  include  obstetrical 
aid,  operations,  hospital  care,  or  nursing,  so  that  in  case  of  need  of 
medical  or  surgical  aid  beyond  the  resources  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner, or  the  need  of  hospital  care,  the  insured  person  is  forced 
to  pay  personally  for  the  needed  care,  or  to  seek  gratuitous  treat- 
ment   in    charitable    institutions. 

Senator  Johnson,  in  the  signed  statement  above  referred  to, 
urges  us  to  "accept  the  demonstrated  experience  of  England.1' 
The  investigation  conducted  by  his  own  appointees  on  the 
California  social  insurance  commission  caused  them  to  furnish 
us  with  the  following  "data"  as  to  the  "demonstrated  experi- 
ence in  England"  of  compulsory  health  insurance  (see  page 
172  of  their  1917  report)  : 

The  figures  for  the  first  year  (1911)  are  largely  in  the  nature  of 
estimates.  Unfortunately  even  for  the  following  year,  1912-1913, 
the  information  is  still  more  incomplete.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  great  changes  must  have  taken  place,  but  no  statistics  are 
available. 

Mr.  Eonar  Law,  who  is  in  a  position  to  learn  the  real  facts, 
is  quoted  as  saying  "a  large  unmber  of  the  poor,  who  have 
the  greatest  need  of  our  assistance,  do  not  receive  the 
benefits."  Hon.  Francis  Neilson,  ex-member  of  Parliament, 
states  that  the  social  insurance  scheme  has  been  "a  dismal 
failure"  in  England.  Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  F.  Gilroy. 


The  greatest  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  of  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  knows  was  117.2  bushels, 
the  average  of  eighteen  acres  in  Island  County,  Wash- 
ington, in  1895.  The  field  has  been  under  cultivation 
for  thirty  years,  without  any  sort  of  fertilizer  except 
such  as  may  have  been  left  by  crops.  The  usual  pro- 
duction of  wheat  in  that  state  is  twenty-three  to  twenty- 
five  bushels ;  in  the  United  States,  fourteen  to  sixteen 

bushels. 

*»m 

The  coldest  point  in  the  United  States  is  Fairbanks, 
Alaska.  During  last  December  the  average  tempera- 
ture was  40^-2  degrees  below  zero.  There  were  fifteen 
nights  when  the  minimum  temperature  was  50  degrees 
below  zero,  and  there  were  five  days  when  even  at 
noon  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  40  degrees 
below  zero. 


In  the  whole  history  of  diplomacy  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
so  mysterious  a  document  as  that  purporting  to  be  the  German 
acceptance  of  the  Allied  peace  terms.  It  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  and  was  being  widely  discussed  before  it  had  been 
read  by  the  President.  On  Sunday  morning,  some  twelve 
hours  after  it  had  appeared  in  all  American  newspapers,  it  still 
occupied  the  dubious  status  of  an  intercepted  wireless  message 
from  Nauen.  That  is  to  say  it  had  not  been  officially  com- 
municated to  the  American  government,  and  therefore  it  had 
no  official  value.  There  was  no  actual  proof  of  its  authen- 
ticity. In  the  regular  course  of  events  such  a  message  would 
be  communicated  by  Germany  to  the  Swiss  government,  by 
that  government  to  its  ambassador  in  Washington,  and  by  the 
Swiss  ambassador  it  would  be  handed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  wireless  station  at  Nauen  would  have  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  and  inviolable  secrecy  would  have  been 
preserved  until  such  time  as  the  State  Department  should  take 
the  public  into  its  confidence.  There  is  no  actual  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  message  is  not  authentic,  or  that  there  will 
be  no  reasonable  explanation  of  these  incongruities.  But  in- 
congruities they  certainly  are,  and  they  may  be  indicative 
of  an  interesting  state  of  governmental  chaos  in  Berlin.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  wait  for  such  explanations  as  time  may 
bring.  

The  message  itself,  assuming  it  to  be  authentic,  presents  so 
many  problems  that  it  would  be  impossible  even  to  outline 
them  in  their  entirety.  We  have  been  so  used  to  treachery 
from  Germany  that  we  almost  assume  its  existence,  and  so 
search  for  prevarications  that  may  not  be  there.  But  at  least 
in  one  respect  we  may  accept  the  message  at  its  surface  value. 
German}''  is  facing,  not  only  defeat,  but  a  catastrophe  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  war.  She  must  have  peace,  and 
she  must  have  it  at  once.  That  she  will  try  to  make  that  peace 
a  tolerable  one  by  duplicity  goes  without  saying.  That  she 
will  leave  loopholes  in  order  to  creep  through  them  also 
goes  without  saying.  But  the  central  fact  remains  unaffected. 
Not  only  has  Germany  seen  the  crumbling  of  the  whole  fabric 
of  her  dreams  with  regard  to  Mittel  Europa,  but  her  armies 
in  the  west  are  practically  doomed  to  rout,  and  probably  to 
capture.  Nowhere  on  the  horizon  is  there  a  single  ray  of 
light.  Nor  has  there  been  for  months.  She  was  doomed  from 
the  moment  when  Foch  struck  his  blow  at  the  second  battle 
of  the  Marne.  Her  only  hope  now  is  that  something  may  be 
saved  from  the  wreck,  and  she  relies  upon  her  diplomacy  to  do* 
this.  She  intends  to  secure  immediate  peace,  and  the  only 
problem  is  to  detect  the  treacheries  by  which  she  means  to 
make  it  more  palatable,  and  to  manoeuvre  for  opportunities 
of  which  she  may  take  quick  advantage.  These  treacheries 
will  become  at  once  apparent  by  the  application  of  those 
straightforward  and  undeviating  methods  associated  with 
American  diplomacy,  the  methods  that  have  already  been 
applied  in  the  President's  answer,  which  was  forthcoming 
with   such  gratifying  rapidity. 


was  the  case  before  the  first  Polish  partition.  We  should  be 
asked  to  consider  the  question  of  national  plebiscites  and  a 
dozen  other  questions  more  or  less  plausibly  associated  with 
the  "practical  details"  of  evacuation.  And  in  the  meantime 
there  would  be  no  evacuation  nor  the  semblance  of  it,  until 
these  "practical  details"  had  been  settled.  We  should  be 
opening  a  road  to  which  there  would  be  no  end,  and  soon  wc 
should  find  that  the  burden  of  peace  was  greater  than  that  of 
war.  No  settlement  would  be  possible,  and  no  peace  could 
result,  so  long  as  there  was  a  formidable  German  army  in  the 
field.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of  the  presidential  note, 
as  has  been  said,  are  clear  and  explicit.  There  can  be  no 
consideration  of  an  armistice,  says  the  President,  until  evacua- 
tion has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
discussion  of  "practical  details"  of  evacuation,  that  discus- 
sion must  be  conducted  during  the  continuation  of  the  war. 
That  is  so  apparent  that  it  should  be  obvious  even  to  the 
mind  of  a  German  statesman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
no  details  of  evacuation  to  be  discussed  except  in  the  mili- 
tary councils  of  Germany.  Evacuation  is  not  an  obscure  nor 
a  complex  word.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  its  meaning. 
It  means  that  the  German  armies  must  retire  forthwith  to 
their  own  territories,  subject  to  attack  by  the  Allied  armies 
every  inch  of  the  way  with  a  view  to  their  destruction  or  cap- 
ture. The  only  alternative  is  the  surrender  of  those  armies 
in  the  field,  and  in  that  event  the  details  would  be  discussed 
in  the  field  with  General  Foch  according  to  the  usages  of 
war.  It  will  therefore'  be  seen  that  the  German  note  had 
already  been  answered  in  anticipation.  Actually  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  reply  to  the  President's  note,  although  it  cleverly 
seems  to  be.  It  is  no  more  than  a  renewal  of  the  demand 
for  an  armistice,  with  formidable  German  armies  still  in  occu- 
pation of  invaded  territory,  and  intending  to  remain  in  occu- 
pation of  that  territory  pending  a  discussion  of  "practical 
details"  that  would  prove  interminable  and  that  would  be  a 
prolongation  and  an  accentuation  of  the  present  agony. 


Germany  announces  herself  as  accepting  the  President's 
evacuation  proposals,  and  asks  for  an  armistice  in  order  to 
discuss  the.  practical  mode  of  their  application.  But  that  re- 
quest bad  already  been  denied  by  the  President  in  his  note  of 
October  Sth.  He  says,  "The  President  feels  bound  to  say,  with 
regard  to  the  suggestion  for  an  armistice,  that  he  would  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  govern- 
ments with  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
associated  against  the  Central  Powers  so  long  as  the  armies 
of  those  powers  are  upon  their  soil."  Now  the  armies  of 
the  Central  Powers  are  still  upon  invaded  soil,  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Russia,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  armistice^  no  cessation  of  fighting, 
while  that  state  of  affairs  shall  continue.  Germany  was  not 
told  that  an  armistice  would  follow  upon  any  conceivable 
promise,  guarantee,  or  undertaking  that  she  might  make,  but 
only  upon  the  actual  and  practical  fulfillment  of  such  pledges. 
The  door  was  opened  to  a  discussion  during  the  process  of 
evacuation,  but  there  was  no  implication  that  the  fighting 
would  cease  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  discussion.  On  the 
contrary.  The  President  said,  "The  good  faith  of  any  dis- 
cussion would  manifestly  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the 
Central  Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their  forces  every- 
where from  invaded  territory."  In  other  words,  some  sort  of 
discussion  might  follow  upon  the  German  pledge,  but  there 
could  be  no  armistice  following  upon  such  a  pledge  until  that 
pledge  had  actually  been  carried  into  effect.  Germany  now 
renews  her  application  for  an  armistice  to  precede  evacuatioo 
instead  of  to   follow  it.         

The  advantage  to  Germany  would  of  course  be  incalculable 
if  she  were  allowed  to  initiate  a  discussion-— any  discussion 
whatever — as  to  the  methods  of  evacuation  under  cover  of  an 
armistice  so  long  as  the  evacuation  itself  were  unaccomplished. 
How  long  would  such  a  discussion  continue?  What  would 
be  its  limitations?  What  would  be  included  in  its  scope? 
It  is  obvious  that  a  conversation  of  this  kind  might  easily 
be  prolonged  to  the  Greek  Kalends.  A  hundred  evacuation 
problems  might  make  their  appearance,  each  one  to  be  dis- 
cussed ad  infinitum,  and  in  the  meantime  the  grip  of  German 
armies  upon  invaded  soil  would  continue,  and  those  armies 
would  become  daily  stronger  as  a  result  of  rest,  reinforce- 
ments, and  munitions.  For  example,  we  should  be  told,  in- 
deed we  are  already  told  unofficially,  that  the  withdrawal  of 
German  armies  from  Russia  would  give  a  fair  field  to  the 
Bolsheviki.  It  is  the  presence  of  German  armies,  not  their 
withdrawal,  that  has  given  a  fair  field  to  the  Bolsheviki.  We 
should  be  reminded  that  the  restoration  of  Poland  would  mean 
the  isolation  of  East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  the  empire,  as 


Certainly  no  army  has  ever  yet  been  in  a  more  desperate 
state  than  the  German  army.  It  is  obviously  crumbling  before 
our  eyes,  and  of  this  we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the 
numbers  of  unwounded  prisoners.  The  Hindenburg  Line  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  with  the  capture  of  Cambrai,  and 
nothing  is  more  illuminating  of  the  change  of  conditions 
than  a  comparison  between  the  obstinacy  of  the  German 
defense  against  Byng's  ill-fated  attack  a  few  months  ago 
and  the  comparative  ease  with  which  that  defense  has  now 
been  overwhelmed.  The  line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Verdun 
now  presents  a  serpentine  formation  in  marked  contrast  with 
its  straight  contour  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  Allied 
offensive.  Foch  seems  now  to  be  indifferent  to  the  creation 
of  salients  that  at  first  it  seemed  to  be  his  object  to  avoid. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  line  there  is  a  considerable  salient 
eastward  in  the  direction  of  Courtrai  and  Roulers.  Between 
Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin  we  have  another  jagged  salient 
caused  by  the  British  advance.  To  the  north  of  Rheims 
there  is  still  another  salient  due  to  the  successful  French 
attack,  and  in  the  Argonne  forest  we  have  a  Franco-Ameri- 
can salient  projecting  northward  toward  Sedan,  and  in- 
cluding both  banks  of  the  Meuse.  All  of  these  are  lesser 
salients  comprised  in  the  great  salient  of  the  entire  position 
from  the  coast  to  Verdun.  If  Foch  is  showing  himself  some- 
what indifferent  to  the  creation  of  these  many  salients  it  is 
because  he  is  conscious  of  his  ability  to  sustain  them,  and 
of  a  German  disability  to  attack  them.  We  may  believe  that 
it  is  now  too  late  for  the  German  armies  to  attempt  any 
general  retirement  to  a  new  line  of  defense,  and  to  this  fact 
we  may  attribute  their  anxiety  for  an  armistice.  We  need 
have  no  doubt  that  they  did  intend  to  retire,  and  that  they 
believed  that  they  would  have  comparative  leisure  in  which  to 
do  so.  They  believed  that  the  fury  of  the  Allied  assault  must 
soon  exhaust  itself,  and  that  they  could  then  fall  back  with- 
out molestation  from  the  angle  marked  by  Laon,  and  so 
establish  a  new  line  that  would  probably  extend  from  Antwerp 
to  Metz,  and  that  would  permit  of  a  more  formidable  concen- 
tration on  a  front  one-third  the  length  of  the  old  front. 
Whether  they  were  counting  upon  a  waning  of  the  attack  or 
whether  they  were  restrained  by  the  pride  of  the  emperor — 
and  there  are  stories  of  violent  altercations  between  the 
emperor  and  Hindenburg — we  may  not  know  until  history  be- 
gins its  inexorable  disclosures.  Possibly  both  factors  played 
their  parts,  but  the  Germans  must  certainly  have  been  discon- 
certed by  the  continuity  of  an  attack  which  passed  from  one 
area  to  another,  but  that  never  at  any  time  has  slackened 
since  the  first  blow  was  struck  against  the  Marne  salient, 
and  that  since  then  has  obliterated  salient  after  salient  as 
though  they  had  been  made  of  pasteboard. 


To  speak  of  a  German  retreat  is  easy.  To  effect  a  retreat 
is  difficult.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in  the 
whole  science  of  war,  unless  the  retreating  army  can  disengage 
itself  from  the  clutch  of  its  pursuing  enemies.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  this  was  comparatively  easy  to  do,  as  wit- 
ness the  German  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg  Line  after  the 
first  battle  of  the  Somme.  Communications  were  bad,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  build  the  railroads  in  the  rear  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  and  it  is  railroad  building  that  actually  sets 
the  pace  of  a  pursuing  army.  But  American  engineering  has 
transformed  the  whole  science  of  pursuit.  The  German  ex- 
perts complain  bitterly  of  the  fact — and  they  seem  to  regard 
it  as  unfair — that  they  themselves  are  confined  to  the  cumber- 
some army  wagons  for  their  supplies,  while  their  enemies  pro- 
duce railroad  lines  so  rapidly  that  the  advancing  armies  can 
hardly  keep  ahead  of  their  extensions.  As  a  result  the  Ger- 
man armies,  bent  on  retreat,  can  not  escape  the 
their  pursuing  foes  in  the  rear.  They  can  not 
themselves  so  that  they  may  set  their  faces  eastwan 
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doxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  pressure  from  behind  is  so  heavy 
and  relentless  that  they  can  not  give  way  to  it.  The  approved 
method  is,  of  course,  to  fight  rear-guard  actions,  or  delaying 
actions,  while  the. main  body  is  retreating,  but  in  this  case 
the  rear-guard  actions  must  be  so  great  as  to  involve  the 
whole  army.  It  is  literally  true  that  the  German  armies  are 
not  now  strong  enough  to  retreat  in  good  order,  and  the  only 
alternative  to  retreat  is  a  piercing  of  their  lines,  and  conse- 
quent rout.  

But  the  pressure  from  the  rear  is  by  no  means  the  only 
danger  that  the  retreating  German  army  musl  face.  It  must 
consider"  also  its  destination.  Now  there  was  a  time,  when 
retreat  first  began  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  German  com- 
mand, when  we  were  confidently  told  that  the  line  of  the 
Meuse  would  provide  a  harborage,  that  is  to  say  a  line  from 
Verdun  that  would  probably  terminate  pretty  much  where  it 
now  terminates  on  the  North  Sea.  That  would  mean  a 
swinging-out  of  the  whole  German  army  from  the  angle  that 
it  now  holds,  and  its  occupation  of  a  straight  line  that  would 
be  roughly  parallel  with  the  Belgian  frontier.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Germans  intended  to  do  this  after  their 
fiasco  on  the  Marne.  They  believed  that  Foch  had  used 
up  his  reserves  in  that  momentous  struggle  from  Chateau 
Thierry  to  Soissons — indeed  they  openly  said  so — and  that  it 
would  be  many  weeks  before  his  armies  were  in  a  position 
to  strike  again.  They  intended  to  evacuate  the  Amiens 
salient,  and  so  to  liberate  for  other  .uses  the  men  uselessly 
employed  in  guarding  that  salient.  But  they  were  conster- 
nated to  find  that  the  Allied  armies  were  in  no  way  disorgan- 
ized, and  that  Foch  had  plenty  of  men  to  renew  the  struggle 
instantly.  Instead  of  the  undisturbed  evacuation  of  the 
Amiens  salient  upon  which  they  had  confidently  reckoned 
they  were  compelled  to  withdraw  under  the  most  damaging 
conditions,  and  before  the  attacks  of  new  armies  under 
Mangin  that  harassed  the  southern  side  of  the  Amiens  salient 
while  the  British  hammered  at  its  northern  side.  The  Ger- 
man withdrawal  was  far  more  damaging  to  them  than  a  defeat 
in  the  open  field.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that  desperate  situa- 
tion that  has  now  culminated  in  a  tricky  plea  for  peace. 
Not  only  was  there  a  continuous  assault  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  north  and  south  line  from  the  coast  to  Soissons, 
but  the  American  army  at  St.  Mihiel  proceeded  to  take  that 
position,  and  then  to  show  why  they  had  taken  it  by  their 
direct  advance  northward  along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and 
so  to  a  position  whence  they  could  dominate  the  line  marked 
out  by  Germany  for  her  new  defense.  And  in  the  meantime 
General  Gouraud  in  the  Champagne  was  forcing  his  way 
northward  and  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  north  ana  south 
German  line,  that  was  thus  in  the  position  of  wishing  to  re- 
treat and  being  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  tenacity  of  the 
Franco-British  clutch,  while  its  rear  was  menaced  by  Gouraud, 
and  its  contemplated  new  positions  occupied  and  dominated 
by  Pershing.  The  battle  that  is  now  raging,  and  that  Ger- 
many would  so  like  to  end  by  a  convenient  armistice,  is  there- 
fore not  so  much  a  battle  to  compel  the  Germans  to  retreat 
as  a  battle  to  prevent  them  from  retreating,  to  compel  them 
to  face  either  defeat  from  the  west  and  the  south  in  open 
battle,  or  envelopment  from  the  east.  If  it  is  true  that  Hin- 
denburg  was  passionately  advocating  a  retreat  some  few  weeks 
ago,  and  was  restrained  only  by  the  pride  of  the  emperor, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  is  hardly  advocating  a  retreat  today. 
Doubtless  he  wishes  that  a  retreat  were  still  possible,  but  he 
must  have  his  grave  doubts  if  a  retreat  to  a  new  line  would 
be  possible,  if  it  could  now  be  attempted  without  the  gravest 
danger  of  calamity  upon  an  unprecedented  scale. 


There  are  of  course  other  possible  developments,  and  of 
which  so  far  we  have  had  only  the  slightest  indications,  al- 
though these  developments  must  be  clear  enough  to  the  well- 
informed  minds  of  the  German  command.  There  are  now 
nearly  two  million  American  soldiers  in  France,  and  it  is 
certain  that  nothing  like  this  number  is  being  employed  on 
the  existing  battlefields.  There  are  American  divisions  with 
the  British  on  the  Hindenburg  front,  and  there  are  other 
American  divisions  on  the  French  front  in  the  Champagne, 
and  of  course  there  is  a  considerable  American  army  now 
fighting  to  the  north  of  the  Argonne  forest  and  upon  both 
banks  of  the  Meuse.  But  a  very  large  American  force  is 
still  unaccounted  for,  and  Foch  may  be  holding  this  in  reserve 
for  a  final  blow  at  whatever  point  may  presently  be  indicated 
by  events,  or  he  may  intend  it  for  a  major  operation  of  a  dis- 
tinctive kind,  for  example  a  move  eastward  from  the  lines 
between  Verdun  and  Switzerland.  But  however  that  may  be, 
it  is  now  evident  that  Germany's  powers  of  resistance  are 
nearly  at  an  end.  Her  soldiers  are  suffering  from  that  general 
demoralization  that  was  certain  to  ensue  as  soon  as  the  tide 
of  their  successes  had  been  stemmed.  The  German  reserves 
are  exhausted,  while  the  Allied  reserves  are  growing  under 
an  influx  that  may  be  graphically  pictured  as  seven  men  a 
minute  day  and  night.  German  influence  in  the  Balkans  may 
be  said  wholly  to  have  disappeared  under  the  defection  of  Bul- 
garia, and  although  we  have  no  report  of  the  actual  seizure 
of  the  railroad  line  at  Belgrade  we  know  that  the  Serbian 
army  has  now  captured  the  city  of  Nish,  which  is  even  better, 
seeing  that  the  railroad  line  runs  also  through  Nish.  which 
is  far  to  the  westward  of  Belgrade.  The  Allied  armies  have 
but  to  hold  on  and  there-  will  be  no  need  to  discuss  the  details 
:if  the  evacuation  by  German  armies  of  their  conqueied  ter- 
ritory.    For  there  will  be  no  German  armies. 

San  Francisco,  October  16,  1918.  Sidney  Cokyn. 


Tin  alkali  industry  in  Nebraska  is  one  of  the  state's 

most  important.     Lakes  are  a  source  of  supply.     It  is 

ii  atcd  that  Lake  Jesse  alone  will  produce   100.000 

ns  A  alkali,  worth  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


When  President  Roosevelt  first  met  the  Kaiser  face 
to  face  Emperor  Wilhelm  greeted  him  with  the  remark, 
"I  have  just  an  hour  to  give  you."  Roosevelt  pulled 
out  his  watch  quick  as  a  flash,  "Sorry,  sorry,  but  I  can 
not  stay  so  long.  I  have  only  twenty  minutes  to  give 
you." 

Governor  Mak  Wing  Sun  of  Canton,  South  China,  is 
an  ex-pirate  chief  from  the  wilds  of  Kwang  Sai,  having 
been  born  and  raised  in  the  mountains.  He  speaks  the 
language  of  the  common  coolie,  and  is  not  able  to  write 
his  own  name.  He  is  the  exception  among  Chinese 
officials  in  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  venture  into  the 
streets  without  a  heavily  armed  bodyguard.  He  is  not 
afraid  of  anything,  not  even  the  devil  himself,  as  he 
does  not  believe  there  is  one  existing. 

President  A.  C.  Bedford  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany has  written  himself  into  fame  again  by  his  suc- 
cessful effort  in  inducing  automobile  users  throughout 
the  nation  to  curtail  their  gasoline  use  on  Sundays. 
It  was  Mr.  Bedford  who,  in  1916,  defined  the  Standard 
Oil  policy  as  follows :  "I  believe  that  an  attitude  of 
free  and  open  speech  is  beneficial  to  both  corporations 
and  the  public  they  serve.  So  far  as  may  be  possible 
I'm  going  to  have  an  open  house  here." 

Sir  Edmund  Allenby,  the  British  general  whose  vic- 
tories in  Palestine  have  written  him  on  the  roll  of  great 
soldiers,  is  one  of  those  unpretentious,  modest  men, 
with  quiet  voice  and  quiet  manners,  who  deceive  the 
unthinking.  There  is  a  touch  of  gentleness  in  him. 
He  is  a  good  listener.  Withal  he  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  rugged,  imposing  rock  of  impenetrability  which 
is  the  popular  conception  of  the  strong  person  of  un- 
conquerable strength.  He  is  just  the  direct  man  of  few 
words  and  long  vision,  courteous  and  kindly,  but  who 
does  not  trouble  to  shine  in  small  talk. 

Sir  William  Manning,  who  has  been  transferred  from 
the  governorship  of  Jamaica  to  that  of  Ceylon,  appears 
to  have  been  selected  for  his  new  post  in  recognition 
of  his  splendid  war  work  in  Jamaica.  He  came  to  the 
colony  in  March,  1913,  the  year  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  European  war.  Sir  William  handled  the  war  situa- 
tion and  the  situation  in  general  with  no  little  tact  and 
ability.  He  formed  the  Jamaica  reserve  regiment,  foot 
and  horse,  many  members  of  which  are  now  fighting 
at  the  front.  He  also  interested  himself  in  the  Boy 
Scout  movement,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  recruit- 
ing for  the  Jamaica  war  contingent,  numbering  many 
thousand  men. 

Successful  as  he  had  been  as  secretary  of  the  uni- 
versity, as  dean  of  Columbia  College  F.  P.  Keppel,  now 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  was  even  more  so  (says  a 
biographer  in  the  Review  of  Reviews).  Big  brother 
he  was  indeed  to  all  his  students,  for  his  own  under- 
graduate experience  had  not  yet  faded  into  a  dim  and 
distorted  memory;  he  was  still  able  to  grasp  the  student 
point  of  view,  and  this  gift  made  him  immensely  popu- 
lar with  the  undergraduates,  and  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, with  their  parents.  Through  the  latter  he  ex- 
tended the  college's  and  the  university's  usefulness  to 
an  older  generation. 

Major-General  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  who  succeeds 
General  Gorgas  as  surgeon-general  of  the  United  States 
Army,  is  fifty-one  years  old  and  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  active  and  vigorous  personalities  in  the  army, 
a  driver  of  the  type  of  General  March,  with  a  knack 
for  executive  work.  He  graduated  from  the  Detroit 
College  of  Medicine  in  1890  and  the. Jefferson  Medical 
College  in  1S91.  He  entered  the  army  that  year  as  an 
assistant  surgeon  and  has-  been  in  the  service  ever 
since.  He  accompanied  General  Pershing  to  France, 
where  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  of  the  Expeditionary 
Force.  The  splendid  work  of  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
present  fighting  on  the  western  front  is  attributed  in 
large  part  to  General  Ireland's  plans  and  activities. 

A  fortuitous  alliteration  has  underscored  the  locution 
"Liggett's  Luck"  in  the  martial  lexicon.  We  like  to 
think  of  the  successful  warrior  as  having  been  born 
under  a  special  star,  guarded  by  a  special  god,  of  Na- 
poleon as  a  man  of  destiny,  of  Hannibal  as  designed 
from  birth  for  armed  revenge;  and  so  (says  the  New 
York  Times)  the  phrase  was  heard  again  on  every  side 
when  General  Pershing  in  his  first  communique  of  the 
new  American  drive  west  of  the  Argonne,  told  how 
troops  of  Liggett's  First  Corps  had  stormed  and  taken 
four  towns  in  their  seven-mile  advance :  "Liggett's 
Luck."  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been  less  luck  in 
Hunter  Liggett's  career  than  in  the  careers  of  most 
army  men.  He  has  fought  Indians  and  Moros  and 
Germans,  and  his  fighting  has  always  been  based  on  an 
unusual  faculty  for  concentration  and  hard  work. 

General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  the  Allied  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Balkans,  is  said  to  not  only  know  how 
to  deal  with  earth  and  cannon;  he  also  knows  how 
to  deal  with  men.  He  can  make  his  soldiers  do  any- 
thing, because  he  knows  how  to  talk  to  them;  he  has 
the  ready  word  that  wins  the  heart  of  the  trooper,  and 
today  it  is  with  the  heart  as  much  as  with  muscle  that 
battles  are  won.  There  are  few  chiefs  as  popular  as 
he  is.  His  men  love  him,  and  the  feeling  is  returned. 
For  a  long  time  he  was  a  commanding  officer  in  Al- 
geria,   that   corner   of   Africa   which   has   given   such 


glorious  names  to  the  French  army  of  today — Gouraud, 
Mangin,  Lyautey,  Degouttes — and  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  cradle  of  the  famous  Foreign  Legion.  Finally, 
to  all  this  may  be  added  that  General  Franchet 
d'Esperey  is  still  young.  So  Fortune  is  not  through 
with  him  yet — there  are  other  victories  ahead  for  him. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Skylark. 

Bird  of  the  wilderness, 

Blithesome   and   cumberless, 
Sweet  be  thy  matin  o'er  moorland  and  lea ; 

Emblem  of  happiness 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! 

Wild  is  thy  lay  and  loud, 

Far  in  the  downy  cloud. 
Love   gives   it   energy,    love   gave   it   birth, 

Where,  on  thy  dewy  wing, 

Where  art  thou  journeying? 
Thy   lay  is  in  heaven,   thy   love  is  on  earth. 

O'er  fell  and  fountain  sheen, 

O'er  moor  and  mountain  green, 
O'er  the  red  streamer  that   heralds   the  day, 

Over   the   cloudlet   dim, 

Over  the  rainbow's  rim. 
Musical   cherub,    soar   singing,    away ! 

Then  when  the  gloaming  comes, 

Low  in  the  heather  blooms, 
Sweet  will  thy  welcome  and  bed  of  love  be ! 

Emblem  of  happiness 

Blest  is  thy  dwelling-place — 
O  to  abide  in  the  desert  with  thee ! — James  Hogg. 


A  Toccata  of  Galuppi's. 
O,  Galuppi,  Baldassaro,  this  is  very  sad  to  find! 
I   can   hardly   misconceive   you;    it   would   prove  me   deaf   and 

blind  ; 
But   although   I   take  your  meaning,    'tis  with   such   a   heavy 

mind  ! 

Here  you  come  with  your  old  music,  and  here's  all  the  good  it 

brings. 
What,    they   lived   once   thus   at    Venice    where   the   merchants 

were   the   kings, 
Where   St.    Mark's   is,   where  the   Doges  used  to   wed   the   sea 

with  rings? 

Ay,  because  the  sea's  the  street  there;  and  'tis  arch'd  by  .    .    . 

what  you  call 
.    .    .   Shylock's  bridge  with  houses  on  it,  where  they  kept  the 

carnival : 
I  was  never  out  of  England — it's  as'if  I  saw  it  all! 

Did  young  people  take  their  pleasure  when  the  sea  was  warm 

in  May? 
Balls  and  masks  begun  at  midnight,  burning  ever  to  mid-day 
When  they  made  up  fresh  adventures  for  the  morrow,  do  you 

say? 

Was  a  lady  such  a  lady,  cheeks  so  round  and  lips  so  red, — 
On  her  neck  the  small   face  buoyant,  like   a  bell-flower  on  its 

bed, 
O'er  the  breast's  superb   abundance  where  a   man   might  base 

his  head? 

Well,  (and  it  was  graceful  of  them)  they'd  break  talk  off  and 
afford 

— She,  to  bite  her  mask's  black  velvet,  he,  to  finger  on  his 
sword, 

While  you  sat  and  played  Toccatas,  stately  at  the  clavi- 
chord ? 

What?     Those  lesser  thirds  so  plaintive,  sixths  diminish'd,  sigh 

on  sigh, 
Told   them   something?     Those   suspensions,   those  solutions — 

"Must  we  die?" 
Those  commiserating  sevenths — "Life  might  last!  we  can  but 

try!" 

"Were  you  happy?" — "Yes." — "And  are  you  still  as  happy?" 

— "Yes.     And  you?" 
— "Then,    more   kisses  !" — "Did  /   stop   them,   when    a   million 

seem'd  so  few?" 
Hark!  the  dominant's  persistence,  till  it  must  be  answer'd  to! 

So  an  octave  struck  the  answer.     O,  they  praised  you,  I  dare 

say ! 
"Brave    Galuppi!    that    was    music;    good    alike    at   grave    and 

gay! 
I  can   always  leave   off  talking,   when   I  hear  a  master  play." 

Then  they  left  you  for  their  pleasure  :  till  in  due  time,  one  by 

one, 
Some   with   lives   that   came  to   nothing,    some   with   deeds   as 

well  undone, 
Death  came  tacitly  and  took  them  where  they  never  see  the 

sun. 

But  when  I  sit  down  to   reason,   think  to  take  my  stand  nor 

swerve, 
While    I    triumph    o'er    a    secret    wrung    from    nature's    close 

reserve, 
In  you  come  with  your  cold  music,  till  I  creep  through  every 

nerve. 

Yes,   you,  like  a  ghostly  cricket,   creaking  where  a  house  was 

burn'd — 
"Dust    and    ashes,    dead    and    done    with,    Venice    spent    what 

Venice  earn'd ! 
The   soul,    doubtless,    is   immortal — where    a    soul   can   be    dis- 

cern'd. 

"Yours  for  instance,  you  know  physics,  something  of  geology, 
Mathematics    are    your    pastime ;    souls    shall    rise    in    their 

degree ; 
Butterflies    may     dread    extinction, — you'll    not    die,    it    can 

not  be ! 

"As    for   Venice    and    its    people,    merely   born    to    bloom    and 

drop, 
Here  on  earth  they  bore  their  fruitage,  mirth  and  folly  were 

the  crop : 
What   of    soul   was   left,    I   wonder,   when   the  kissing   had   to 

stop? 

"Dust  and  ashes!"     So  you  creak  it,  and  I  want  the  heart  to 

scold. 
Dear  dead  women,   with  such  hair,  too — what's  become  of  all 

the  gold 
Used   to    hang    and    brush    their   bosoms?      I    feel    chilly    and 

grown  old.  — Robert  Broivning. 
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BEHIND  THE  GERMAN  VEIL 


■A  War  Book    by  a  War  Correspondent    Who  Has  Lived  in 
Germany. 


A  war  book  difficult  to  lay  aside,  when  once  begun, 
and  as  informational  as  it  is  fascinating,  is  J.  M.  de 
Beaufort's    "Behind   the    German    Veil." 

De  Beaufort  is  "by  birth  and  parentage  a  Hol- 
lander," who  got  the  final  fillip  to  his  journalistic 
education  by  a  four  years'  training  as  a  reporter  in 
America,  and  he  puts  European  knowledge  and  Ameri- 
can "hustle"  together  in  a  manner  rarely  equaled 
among  the  multitude  of  volumes  to  which  the  European 
conflict    has    given    fruit. 

To  begin  with,  De  Beaufort  obtained  enough  of  his 
schooling  in  Germany  to  give  him  a  full  grip  upon 
the  language,  to  provide  a  host  of  useful  acquaint- 
ances, and  to  afford  a  somewhat  uncamouflaged  view 
of  what  lies  behind  the  screen  in  the  heart  and 
thoughts  and  character  of  the  average  Teuton. 

For  example :  Walking  in  the  park  one  day  with 
his  English  bulldog,  he  met  two  schoolmates  whom 
he  had  thrashed  the  day  before.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  four  others.  Angry  words  and  boasts  de- 
veloped, and  De  Beaufort  offered  to  whip  the  same 
two  again.    They  sneered  and  alluded  to  his  dog: 

"I  don't  need  anything  else  but  my  two  fists,"  I  yelled,  "to 
lick  two  German  pigs  like  you."  And  to  prove  my  assertion, 
I  turned  aside  to  where  a  little  kind-faced,  gray-bearded  old 
German  stood,  and,  with  a  polite  bow,  I  begged  him  to  be 
kind  enough  to  hold  my  dog  and  stick  for  a  few  moments. 
He  very  kindly  condescended  to  accept  the  charge,  but  thought 
it  safer  to  take  old  Bob  away  from  the  scene  of  the  forth- 
coming battle.     He  was  a  wise  old  German. 

"Divide  and  win"  was  already  in  those  days  the  motto  of 
these  young  warriors.  "Fair  and  square?"  Why,  even  then 
they   were   mere  words,   mere   "scraps   of  paper." 

I  will  not  go  into  the  painful  details  of  that  engagement; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  I  received  the  worst  beating  I  ever 
had,  or  ever  heard  tell  of.  The  moment  my  faithful  friend 
and  ally  had  disappeared  from  view,  all  SIX  of  them  attacked 
me. 

Later  the  author  develops  the  Teuton  attributes  dis- 
closed in  this  incident  and  epitomizes  them  as  follows : 

Courage,  bravery — in  the  British  sense  of  the  word — is  rare, 
exceedingly  rare,  in  the  German.  Fanaticism  is  far  from 
being  courage.  The  German  quality  is  ot  a  very  different 
brand — it  is  "mass  courage"  ;  perhaps  "plural  courage"  would 
be  a  better  term.  Isolate  a  German,  meet  him  alone,  discon- 
nect him  from  any  intercourse  with  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  I  think  you  will  find  him  meek,  quiet,  gentle,  sentimental; 
in  short,  quite  easy  to  manage,  whether  to  lead  or  to  drive. 
As  I  point  out  in  another  chapter,  when  he  is  alone  he  will 
sing  sentimental  love  and  slumber  songs.  But  put  two  of 
them  together,  no  matter  where,  whether  at  the  North  Pole, 
in  Central  China,  in  the  Argentine,  in  free  America,  or  in 
the  heart  of  England,  and  there  will  be  plotting  and  scheming. 
Two  terminals  of  the  German  patriotic  current  meet  and 
combustion  follows.  The  Fatherland  calls,  the  Fatherland 
comes  first.  The  courage  of  two  Germans  is  not  merely  the 
courage  of  the  one  plus  the  courage  of  the  second ;  it  is 
a   multiplication    sum    rather   than    an   addition. 

Being  a  Hollander,  De  Beaufort  was  able  to  go  to 
Germany  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  as  a  neutral  corre- 
spondent.    Being  American  trained, 

While  my  British  confreres  were  still  camping  on  the  door- 
mat of  the  War  Office,  waiting  for  those  elusive  permits  (for 
many  of  them  it  was  a  case  of  "Wait  and  See,"  without  the 
"see"),  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  the  front  at  Ostende, 
Nieuport,  Dixmude,  Ypres.    .     .     . 

Let  me  record  here  for  the  special  edification  of  one  or 
two  doubting  British  Thomases  (no  connection  with  Thomas 
Atkins,  I  am  relieved  to  say)  who  have  questioned  my  pro- 
British  sympathies,  thai  I  never  owned  one  single  German 
pass  or  permit,  neither  from  the  General  Staff  nor  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  German  pil- 
grimage. 

In  place  of  passes  and  official  seals  and  the  usual 
correspondent's  paraphernalia,  this  ingenious  young 
Dutchman  relied  on  a  few  personal  letters  of  intro- 
duction, one  of  which  was  to  Hindenburg  from  the 
latter's  nephew : 

The  Hindenburg  letter  worked  like  a  charm ;  it  proved  a 
veritable  golden  key  that  unlocked  almost  every  door,  even 
that  of  General  Staffs  in  the  field.  It  acted  like  a  magic 
carpet  that  transported  me  from  Lodsz  to  Lille;  from  Wil- 
helmsbaven  to  Kiel ;  from  Hamburg  to  Munich  ;  in  fine,  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  It  was  a  pass  on  mili- 
tary trains ;  it  procured  me  "express''  motor-cars  in  places 
where  it  was  "Strengstens  Verboten"  for  any  civilian  to 
show  his  nose;  it  got  me  out  of  scrapes  that  even  today  make 
me  feel  hot  and  cold  down  my  spine,  and,  finally,  it  seemed 
to   open   every   German  mouth   from  generals   down   to   cooks. 

And  I  can  also  still  see  Captain  Cammerer's  (one  of  Hin- 
denburg's  staff  officers)  flabbergasted — it's  the  only  term  that 
fits — expression,  when  hardly  twelve  hours  after  he  had  tele- 
phonically  informed  General  Count  von  Schlieffen  that  it  was 
"Verboten"  for  me  to  come  to  Hindenburg's  headquarters, 
I  appeared  before  him,  chaperoned  by  Hindenburg's  personal 
A.   D.    C.  ! 

Aside  from  this  magic  taiisman,  De  Beaufort's  most 
useful  auxiliary  was  his  understanding  of  the  sig- 
nificance— to  a  German — of  the  word  "verboten."  No 
German,  he  observes,  ever  thinks  of  passing  a  gate, 
a  door,  a  railroad  track,  or  any  other  point  bearing  the 
"verboten"  legend.  Indeed,  so  complete  is  his  sense 
of  obedience  that  he  automatically  presumes  that  any 
one  who  has  passed  the  sign  "must  have  excellent  au- 
thority to  be  where  he  is,  otherwise  he  would  not  be 
there" : 

I  wonder  if  you  realize  of  what  inestimable  advantage  it 
is  to  a  journalist  to  know  that  side  of  the  German  mind? 
I  have  made  use  of  that  knowledge  in  the  three  months  that 
I  spent  in  Germany  again  and  again,  and  it  has  never  failed 
me.  I  have  been  to  Kiel.  I  have  walked  along  the  shores  of 
Kiel  Bay.  I  have  traveled  down  the  Elbe,  have  talked  to  the 
canal  officials.     I  traveled  from  Berlin  to  the  German  eastern 


headquarters  to  see  Hindenburg,  yet  I  never  owned  a  single 
pass  or  permit,  or  any  other  authorization  to  enter  the  lines 
of  communication.  Being  where  I  was,  they  were  taken  for 
granted.  I  have  traveled  on  military  trains,  I  have  passed 
scores  of  sentries  and  guards  with  loaded  rifles.  I  took  pho- 
tographs   in    all    parts    of   Germany. 

Of  course  a  journalist  of  this  disposition,  and  with 
such  pre-war  experience  with  Germans  as  De  Beaufort 
had,  is  to  be  expected  to  encounter  rare  experiences. 
And  such  is  the  case.  One  of  the  writer's  earliest 
affairs — an  experience  which  deflected  the  entire  sub- 
sequent course  of  his  work — was  with  a  certain  Baron 
Hochwachter,  whom  he  had  met  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  before  the  war: 

The  topic — a  favorite  one  at  2  a.  m. — was  Spies  and  Spying. 
Hochwachter  was  in  very  convivial  spirits,  and  .  .  .  getting 
worse. 

"Bah  !''  he  sneered  ;  "of  all  countries  England  is  the  easiest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  pleasant  in  which  to  carry 
on  'military  research  work.'  "  (Note  the  scientific  term  for 
spying!) 

I  thought  it  good  policy  to  contradict  him,  and  I  got  my 
rise.  He  lifted  his  champagne  glass,  winked  at  me  with  one 
sodden  eye,  and  smilingly  said :  "Chcrchez  la  femmc! 
Prosit.     Here's   to   them." 

Then  he  proceeded  to  give  details.  Notwithstanding  his 
condition,  he  gave  us  with  diabolical  cleverness  a  dissertation 
on  English  "Home  and  Family  Life."  He  described  how  in 
England  more  than  in  any  other  country  the  wife  has  the 
confidence  of  her  husband,  and  shares  the  secrets  of  his 
affairs,  no  matter  whether  they  be  legal,  political,  diplomatic, 
naval  and  military,  or  commercial. 

"Hah  !"  he  laughed  ;  "it's  a  matter  of  'mobilizing  the  ladies,' 
my    friend,    always   the   ladies." 

It  amounted  to  this,  that  Englishwomen  were  often  made 
the  innocent  dupes  and  accomplices  of  the  German  spy,  who 
enters  their  homes  as  an  honored  guest  or  friend. 

From  that  time  on  De  Beaufort  devoted  his  main 
attention  to  the  German  spy  system.  Through  his 
daring,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  imperturbable  wit,  he 
worked  into  close  contact  with  practically  all  the  lead- 
ing characters  in  this  "diabolical"  phase  of  German 
government.  He  mentions  many  of  them  by  name, 
including  Matthias  Erzlerger,  the  Centrist  leader, 
"'chief  spy  and  press  manipulator  in  Italy  before  the 
war"  and  father  of  the  sentiment,  "One  good  spy  is 
worth   a  dozen  diplomats." 

The  woman's  part  in  the  German  spy  system  is  de- 
scribed, the  author  remarking: 

One  does  not  like  to  write  about  women,  but  a  discussion  of 
their  system  would,  indeed,  be  very  incomplete  if  the  fair 
sex  were  left  out.  To  enumerate  the  various  types  employed 
would  need  a  separate  chapter,  if  not  a  whole  book.  They 
are  as  varied  as,  shall  we  say,  the  sex  itself. 

As  a  rule,  they  are  employed  in  "team  work" — i.  e.,  they 
work  together  with  a  man.  Many  of  them  have  the  air  and 
the  manners  of  the  grande  dame;  others  again  are  charming 
ingenues.  Every  one  of  them  is  fiendishly  clever,  and  they 
prove  every  day  the  fallacy  of  the  old  theory  that  a  woman 
can  not  keep  a  secret.  I  have  met  several  of  these  "ladies"  in 
Berlin  ;  but  whereas  I  had  many  an  interesting  conversation 
with  the  male,  the  female  of  the  species  proved  too  much  for 
me.      I   never  got  anything  worth  writing  about  out  of  them. 

Speaking,  en  passant,  of  the  part  of  German  women 
in  general  in  the  war,  the  author  has  a  most  interesting 
chapter  on  "Mobilization  of  the  Kitchen,"  the  keynote 
of  which,  perhaps,  is  the  following: 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  in  Berlin  was  the  entire 
absence  of  ladies — using  the  term  here  in  its  narrower  social 
sense — in  public  places.  Every  afternoon  Berlin  used  to  take 
tea  at  the  various  large  hotels — the  "Kaiserhof,"  the  "Adlon," 
the  "Esplanade,"  etc.  Today  these  places  are  crowded  with 
officers,  both  in  uniform  and  in  mufti,  and  many  of  them  are 
accompanied  by  women  of  another  kind.  In  days  before  the 
war  no  officer  ventured  to  appear  in  public  with  a  lady  who 
was  not  what  is  called  "Gesellschaftsfahig"  (which  may  be 
translated,  "fit  for  society")  ;  but  now  the  barriers  are  down. 
I  was  having  tea  one  afternoon  at  the  "Kaiserhof"  with  a  cap- 
tain of  the  War  Office  Staff,  and  I  asked  him,  "Will  you  tell 
me  where  all  your  ladies  are?  I  mean,  where  is  Society?" 
He  looked  at  me  with  surprise.  "Why,"  he  answered,  "don't 
you  know  that  all  our  women,  our  real  German  women,  are 
mobilized  as  well  as  our  men  ?  These  are  the  days  when  the 
girls  who  have  had  a  practical  'Hausfrau'  education  are 
having  their  innings.  We  need  the  housekeeper  and  the  nurse 
nowadays,  not  the  Fraulein  professor,  doctor,  advocate,  or 
what  not." 

Although  armed  with  the  magic  letter  to  Von  Hin- 
denburg, De  Beaufort's  pathway  to  a  final  meeting  with 
that  potentate  was  by  no  means  laid  with  very  smooth 
asphalt.  He  had  to  drink  several  officers  drunk  in  the 
first  place  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  whereabouts 
of  the  generalissimo's  headquarters,  which  was  then 
in  the  Masurian  Lake  region.  At  Posen  he  narrowly 
escaped  arrest  as  an  English  spy,  because  he  wore  Eng- 
lish pajamas  instead  the  habitual  German  nightshirt. 
From  point  to  point  en  route  he  played  desperate  de- 
vices and  had  marvelous  escapes.  Ultimately  he  "ar- 
rived." It  was  at  Lotzen — an  obscure  and  filthy  vil- 
lage in  the  heart  of  the  Mazurian  mud : 

I  think  I  must  describe  to  you  the  way  I  appeared  at  head- 
quarters. At  Allenstein  I  had  bought,  the  day  before,  a  huge 
portrait  of  Hindenburg ;  it  must  have  been  nearly  thirty 
inches  long. 

Under  one  arm  I  carried  the  photograph,  in  my  hand  my 
letter  of  introduction,  and  in  my  other  hand  a  huge  umbrella, 
which  was  a  local  acquisition.  On  my  face  I  wore  that 
beatific,  enthusiastic  and  very  naive  expression  of  "the  inno- 
cent abroad."  I  had  blossomed  out  into  that  modern  pest — 
the  autograph  maniac.     .     .     . 

On  showing  my  famous  letter  I  had  no  difficulty  whatsoever 
in  entering  the  buildings  of  the  General  Staff.  The  first  man 
I  met  was  Hauptmann  Frantz.  He  didn't  seem  a  bad  sort 
at  all.  and  appeared  rather  to  enjoy  the  joke  and  my  "inno- 
cence" at  imagining  that  I  could  walk  up  to  Hindenburg's 
eastern  headquarters  and  say  "Hello  !"  to  the  general. 

He  thought  it  was  most  "original,"  and  certainly  exceed- 
ingly American.     Still  it  got  him  into  the  right  mood.    .     .     . 

Frantz  read  my  letter  and  was  duly  impressed.  He  never 
asked  me  whether  I  had  any  passes.  He  advised  me  to  go  to 
the  general's  house,  shook  hands,  and  wished  me  luck. 


And  here  is  De  Beaufort's  description  of  the  climax: 
I  hSard  a  car  halt  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  minute  or 
two  later  the  door  of  the  office  opened  and  Germany's  giant 
idol  entered.  I  rose  and  bowed.  The  officer  and  the  two 
sergeants  clicked  their  heels  audibly,  and  replied  to  the  sten- 
torian "Moi-gen,  meine  Herren,"  with  a  brisk  "Morgen,  Ex- 
ccllenz." 

Hindenburg  looked  questions  at  me,  but  I  thought  I  would 
let  my  young  friend  do  the  talking  and  act  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. He  handed  Hindenburg  my  letter,  and  introduced  me 
as  "Herr  'von'  Beaufort,  who  has  just  arrived  from  Rome." 
(I  had  left  Rome  nearly  three  months  before!)  The  general 
read  his  nephew's  letter  and  then  shook  hands  with  me, 
assuring  me  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet  me.  Of 
course  I  was  glad  that  he  was  glad,  and  expressed  reciprocity 
of  sentiments.  I  looked  at  him — well,  for  lack  of  a  better 
word,  I  will  say,  with  affection;  you  know  the  kind  of  child- 
like, simple  admiration  which  expresses  so  much.  I  tried  to 
look  at  him  as  a  certain  little  girl  wouid  have  done,  who 
wrote:  "You  are  like  my  governess;  she,  too,  knows  every- 
thing." I  felt  sure  that  that  attitude  was  a  better  one  than 
to  pretend  that  I  was  overawed.  That  sort  of  homage  he 
must  receive   every  day. 

As  to  Hindenburg  himself,  De  Beaufort's  description 
tallies  with  all  others  which  have  proceeded  from  neu- 
tral or  Allied  sources.  It  is  well  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing  excerpt: 

Until  I  met  Hindenburg  I  always  thought  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Mexican  rebel  Villa  was  the  worst  and  most  cruel  I  had 
ever  seen.  They  are  mild  compared  with  those  of  Hinden- 
burg.   Never  in  all  my  life  have  I  seen  such  hard,  crifl, 

NAY,     SUCH     UTTERLY    BRUTAL    EYES    AS    THOSE    OF    HlNUEN'BURG. 

The  moment  I  looked  at  him  I  believed  every  story  of  refined 
(and  unrefined)  cruelty  I  had  ever  heard  about  him. 

Hindenburg  and  the  young  Hollander  talked  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
following  unique  feature  of  the  conversation : 

When  he  tried  to  point  out  to  me  how  all-important  it  was 
for  Holland  that  Germany  should  crush  England's  "world- 
domination,"  I  mentioned  the  Dutch  Colonies.  That  really  set 
him  going.  "Colonies,"  he  shouted.  "Pah!  I  am  sick  of 
all  this  talk  about  colonies.  It  would  be  better  for  people,  and 
I  am  not  referring  to  our  enemies  alone,  to  pay  more  attention 
to  events  in  Europe.  I  say  'to  the  devil"  fzum  Teufel;  with 
the  colonies.  Let  us  first  safeguard  our  own  country ;  the 
colonies  will  follow." 

After  his  experience  with  the  "Man  of  Iron,"  De 
Beaufort  passed  on  through  Poland  and  w-as  at  War- 
saw when  the  Kaiser  visited  that  city.  Of  the  Kaiser's 
famous  address  in  the  cathedral  at  Warsaw  he  says: 

His  voice  was  grave,  and  not  as  firm  and  powerful  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  All-Highest  War  Lord.  He  left  several 
sentences  unfinished.  He  thanked  his  soldiers,  officers,  and 
generals,  and  assured  them  of  the  Fatherland's  eternal  grati- 
tude. Of  course,  he  spoke  of  their  great  ally,  "The  One 
above" — "He  upon  whom  my  father  and  my  grandfather 
have  always  relied  will  not  desert  us,  for  His  Spirit  will 
always  live  in  the  German  army  and  in  the  German  people." 
His  concluding  sentence  was:  "The  power  of  our  enemies 
must  be  broken ;  they  must  be  brought  to  their  knees" 
("niedergeworfen    werden"). 

There  are  chapters  replete  with  further  experiences 
and  observations  as  De  Beaufort  continued  his  adven- 
turous and  almost  incredible  journeys  to  Kiel,  among 
the  various  German  coast  defenses,  to  Wilhelmshaven 
and  Cuxhaven.  and  to  many  other  places  "verboten"  to 
correspondents. 

In  conclusion  the  author  appends  a  chapter  of  "In- 
terviews," of  which  he  says: 

I  consider  myself  very  fortunate  in  having  been  able  to 
obtain  a  certain  number  of  entirely  independent  interviews 
with  various  Germans,  and  which  are  recorded  in  the  fol- 
lowing  chapters. 

Some  of  the  talks  I  had  were  grotesque;  some  of  them 
were  ludicrous  ;  again,  some  of  them  I  believe  to  have  been 
absolutely   genuine. 

There  was  the  calm  and  genial  Von  Gwinner;  there  were 
the  thundering  and  explosive  Dr.  Eiicher  and  the  famous 
Major  Herwarth  von  Bitterfeld.  There  was  Herr  Sassen- 
bach,  the  trades-unionist,  and  Herr  Mumm  von  Schwarzen- 
stein,  the  typical,  bumptious  Foreign  Office  official.  There 
was  the  truthful  and  sincere  Herr  Crass,  of  Krupps, .  and 
there  were  several — well,  we  will  say,  men  of  short  memory 
and  long  imagination. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  majority  of  them  were,  at  least  to 
me,  intensely  interesting,  not  only  from  a  journalistic,  but 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view  as   well. 

The  Von  Gwinner  to  whom  De  Beaufort  alludes  is 
the  president  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  said  to  be 
"Germany's  greatest  financial  genius."  Rathenan  he 
speaks  of  as  (to  use  the  phrase  popular  in  Germany) 
"the  man  who  keeps  Germany  eating  and  shooting." 

The  authors  finale  is  a  warning: 

Let  me  impress  upon  yon  that  Germany  is  preparing  for 
peace  as  thoroughly  as  she  prepared  for  tear.  Of  course,  her 
chances  of  influencing  the  British  public  through  the  press 
are  at  present  nil,  but  look  out  for  the  moment  peace  parleys 
begin  in  earnest !  Then  this  country  will  be  flooded  with 
German-made  literature,  arguments,  pleadings,  all  cleverly  dis- 
guised, and  I  fear  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  "reasonable 
people"  here,  otherwise  called  peace-cranks,  pacifists,  but 
whose  real  names  should  be  "traitors,"  who  will  mother  and 
father   German-made  arguments. 

All  told.  "Behind  the  German  Veil"  is  worth  while, 
and  the  public  is  indebted  to  the  author  for  his  pluck, 
his  courage,  his  ingenuity,  and  his  skill  at  narrative. 

Behind  teie  German  Veil.  Bv  J.  M.  de  Beaufort. 
Xew   York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


It  is  believed  that  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  Canada   is 
still  undiscovered,  and  if  Indian  reports  are  to  be  be- 
lieved,  there   is   in   the  basin   of  the   Mackenzie   River 
one  of  the  largest  areas  of  possible  oil-bearing  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.     The  Indians  report  the  exist- 
ence of  lakes  100  miles  long  in   Yukon  that   n 
man  has  ever  seen,  while  even  the   Indians 
know  nothing  of  the  as  yet  untrodden  Macke 
tains. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  11.  191S  (five  days),  S103,- 
OSS.839.91 ;  corresponding  week  last  year 
(five  days),  §90.379,080.99;  an  increase  of 
$12,709,758.92.  

Total  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Baank  of  San  Francisco  are  shown  to  have 
reached  a  new  high  record  peak  in  the  state- 
ment of  condition  as  cf  Thursday,  October 
10th,  the  end  of  the  bank's  business  week. 
Total  resources  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Thursday  amounted  to  $313,787,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $299,413,000  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  week,  a  gain  of  $14,074,000.  Last 
week's  total  compares  with  the  previous  high 
record  of  $302,005,000  reached  during  the 
week  ended   September  27th  last 

Gold  reserve  gained  approximately  $7,000,- 
000  last  week  over  the  preceding  period,  but 
the  principal  item  that  went  to  make  up  the 
increase  in  total  resources  was  government 
deposits.  These  deposits  increased  $14,589,- 
000  last  week. 

Announcement  was  made  Saturday  by  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations  E.  C.  Bellowrs  that 
he  had  approved  the  consolidation  of  the 
Moore  &  Scott  Iron  Works  and  the  Moore  & 
Scott  Ship  and  Dock  Company  under  the  new 
corporate  name  of  the  Moore  Shipbuilding 
and  Dock  Company.  The  two  constituent 
companies  of  the  new  corporation  have  con- 
ducted the  operations  of  the  Moore  &:  Scott 
shipyards  on  the   Oakland  estuary. 

Permission  has  been  granted  the  new  cor- 
poration by  the  commissioner  to  issue  its  en- 
tire capitalization  of  $3,000,000  of  common 
stock  to  the  two  constituent  corporations  in 
exchange  for  their  property  and  assets,  having 
a  net  value  of  approximately  $5,400,000. 

All  the  real  property  of  the  constituent 
companies,  together  with  plants,  equipment, 
vessels  under  construction,  government  con- 
tracts, etc.,  is  included  in  the  transfer  to  the 
new  corporation. 

Directors  and  officers  of  the  new  company 
are  as  follows:  R.  S.  Moore,  chairman  of 
the  board ;  George  A.  Annes,  president ;  An- 
drew Moore,  first  vice-president ;  Joseph  A. 
Moore,  second  vice-president ;  T.  H.  Small, 
secretary,  and  R.  S.  Shainwald  and  W.  E. 
Duzan,  directors.      

In  an  interesting  treatise  entitled  "The  Gold 
Situation,"  Henry  E.  Cooper,  vice-president 
of  the  Equitable  Trust  Company  of  Xew 
York,  comments  upon  the  present  crisis  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Of  the  many  financial  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  the  international  developments  of 
the  last  four  years  have  brought  to  the  fore, 
one  of  the  gravest  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
gold  reserve. 

"For  many  generations  practice  has  conse- 
crated gold  as  the  ultimate  basis  of  every 
transaction  involving  credit  and  money. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  demand 
for  currency  and  credit  of  all  sorts  has  in-  i 
creased  in  such  a  measure  that  the  ratio  of 
gold  reserve  of  ihe  world  has  fallen  far  be- 
low that  which  centuries  of  banking  practice 
has  considered  necessary  for  national  solv- 
ency. 

"But  that  is  not  all.  The  increased  cost 
of  labor,  supplies,  freight,  and  insurance  re- 
sulting from  the  war,  which  has  sent  sky- 
ward the  market  price  of  all  commodities, 
has  also  manifested  itself  in  the  gold-pro- 
ducing industry.  It  now  costs  nearly  twice 
as  much  to  produce  gold  as  in  normal  times. 
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The  gold  miners,  the  price  of  whose  product 
gold — is  fixed  by  an  old-established  interna- 
tional consensus,  are  thus  facing  the  necessity 
of  either  closing  down  or  working  at  a  loss. 
The  plight  of  the  industry  is  such  that  the 
British  producers  have  taken  up  with  their 
government  the  question  of  readjusting  the 
price  of  gold,  while  in  our  own  country  a 
committee  of  congressmen  has  been  appointed 
to  consider  ways  and  means  of  aiding  the 
gold  miners. 

"The  gold  crisis  threatens  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  present  credit  structure.  The 
principal  belligerent  governments  are  increas- 
ing their  indebtedness  on  an  average  of  about 
$40,000,000,000  annually,  a  sum  which  repre- 
sents nearly  four  times  the  present  estimated 
value  of  the  total  gold  reserve  of  the  world, 
while  their  currency  circulation,  outside  of 
treasury  notes  and  other  similar  tender,  stood 
at  over  $30,000,000,000  on  December  31,  1917, 
and  has  since  then  been  tremendously  ex- 
panded. 

"The  importance  of  the  situation  has  been 
duly  recognized  by  Secretary  McAdoo,  who 
has  informed  the  American  Mining  Congress 
that,  next  to  food  and  ammunition,  gold  is 
one  of  the  most  needed  w-ar  essentials.  The 
War  Industries  Board  has  ruled  that  the 
priorities  committee  give  all  reasonable 
priority  on  material  and  supplies  used  in  the 
production  of  gold. 

"But  more  must  be  done.  An  extensive 
discussion  of  the  gold  problem  is  necessary 
to  clarify  the  situation  and  to  reach  a  national 
and  international  decision  indispensable  for 
the  future  economic  safety  of  the  world." 


Back  Your  Own  with  the  Bond  You  Own. 


Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  gold 
problem  has  become  more  complicated  from 
year  to  year.  We  have  just  seen  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  the  general  credit  struc- 
ture in  the  period  extending  from  1844  to 
1912.  It  can  safely  be  said,  although,  of 
course,  it  can  not  be  mathematically  calcu- 
lated because  of  the  impossibility  of  gather- 
ing the  necessary  figures,  that  the  credit  cir- 
culation has  enormously  increased  during  the 
four   years   of   war. 

Public  debts  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  A  recent  estimate  shows  that  they 
had  reached  approximately  $110,000,000,000 
for  the  principal  Allies  and  $57,000,000,000 
for  the  Central  Powers.  If  to  that  we  add 
$9,300,000,000,  estimated  total  public  debts  of 
the  lesser  nations,  we  will  have  an  approxi- 
mate general  total  of  $176,300,000,000  public 
debt  for  the  world  as  against  $44,000,000,000 
in  1912.  And  the  increasing  progression  is 
far  from  having  reached  its  maximum.  Mr. 
Montgomery  Bell,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association  of  July,  1918, 
estimates  that  by  April,  1919,  the  total  war 
expenditures  of  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  France  will  have  reached  about 
$105,000,000,000. 

The  total  fiduciary  circulation  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  has  not  yet  been  exactly 
estimated.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  at 
Washington  recently  estimated  that  the  prin- 
cipal banks  of  issue  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Germany 
had,  on  December  1,  1917,  a  little  less  than 
$30,000,000,000  in  circulation,  as  compared 
with  about  $4,000,000,000  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  since 
December,  1917,  the  circulation  has  further 
increased  by  billions  and  that  the  above  figures 
do  not  include  treasury  notes  and  other  paper 
tenders  now  circulating  all  over  the  world. 

As  for  the  ratio  of  gold  and  silver  holdings 
to  note  and  deposit  liabilities  of  the  principal 
banks  of  issue,  the  United  States  not  included, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimates  that  at 
the  close  of  1917  it  amounted  to  an  average 
of  7.8  per  cent,  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary, as  compared  to  an  average  of  45.6  per 
cent,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Prices  of  commodities 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  maintained  them- 
selves during  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  show,  according  to  the  index 
numbers  of  the  London  Economist,  an  in- 
crease of  178.5  per  cent,  over  the  prices  pre- 
vailing during  the  five-year  period  1901-1905. 
In  other  words,  the  index  number  of  commodi- 
ties which  averaged  100  during  1901-1905 
and  had  augmented  to  119.2  in  January,  1914, 
have  now  reached  278.5. — Equitable  Trust 
Company  of  New  York. 


The  first  symptom  regarding  the  better 
standing  of  the  Allies  in  the  cold,  market- 
place calculations  of  neutrals  was  just  after 
the  victory  of  Italy  at  the  Piave  River.  This 
was  followed  by  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  New  York  and  Rome.  It  also 
brought  large  additional  credits  from  the 
United  States  to  Italy. 

The  next  suggestion  that  a  revision  of  the 
market-place  opinion  of  the  military  chances 
of  the  Allies  was  taking  place  came  from  the 
so-called  "northern  neutrals,"  or  those  Scan- 
dinavian countries  bordering  on  Germany 
and    commercially    influenced    by    the    latter 


ever  since  the  war  began.  It  was  noticed 
in  New  York  that  they  were  reinvesting  a 
portion  of  their  balances  here  in  the  govern- 
ment loans  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
and  also  in  sterling  and  francs,  still  under 
parity. 

The  next  phase  of  the  renaissance  of  Al- 
lied credit  showed  in  the  shape  of  an  abrupt 
advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  buying  by  Xew 
York  and  London  quite  heavily  of  French 
government  bonds  and  of  French  municipal 
issues  listed  in  New  York.  On  July  ISth  the 
counter-offensive  of  General  Foch  and  the 
victory  of  Chateau-Thierry  had  definitely  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  Paris  would  not  be 
invaded.  Her  6  per  cent,  bonds  on  the  New 
York  market  were  then  about  84.  During 
September  they  were  at  95.  The  joint  loan 
of  $500,000,000  placed  in  October,  1915,  by 
Great  Britain  and  France  was  around  90  in 
July.  It  advanced  to  nearly  96.  The  $100,- 
000,000  French  Republic  5j4s,  which  had  been 
down  to  94  in  January  and  were  97  in  July, 
rose  above  par.  In  the  months  of  July  and 
August  about  $400,000,000  was  added  to  the 
market  value  of  securities  listed  in  London 
and  nearly  the  same  amount  of  appreciation 
was  recorded  in  New  York  stocks,  bonds,  and 
notes.  British  consols,  the  world's  best  indi- 
cator of  investment  feeling,  had  early  in  Sep- 
tember the  first  good  advance  of  the  war 
period. 

So  much  for  the  reaction  on  international 
securities  and  in  the  exchanges  of  the  volte 
face  of  events  in  France  in  the  past  two 
months.  How  has  the  shrewd  American  in- 
vestor been  regarding  them?  Has  there  been 
any  indication  that  he  was  anticipating  peace 
by  the  middle  of  1919,  and  accordingly  was  re- 
adjusting his  investment  affairs  to  the  coming 
new   order   of   things? 

Undoubtedly  he  has  been  making  investi- 
gation in  the  field  of  securities  benefited  by 
an  ending  of  the  war.  Some  of  this  has  led 
to  the  buying  of  foreign  government  securi- 
ties already  commented  on  and  to  purchases 
of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds.  It  is  rather 
hard  to  separate  the  latter  from  the  influ- 
ence on  the  investing  buyer's  mind  of  the 
settlement  of  the  railroad  contract.  This  has 
been  completed  in  a  form  quite  satisfactory* 
to  a  majority  of  shareholders,  though  not  spe- 
cific or  liberal  enough  to  warrant  a  strong 
body  of  bondholders  in  accepting  it.  The 
very  large  increases  in  net  operating  incomes 
in  July  over  those  of  last  year  also  made 
for  rebuying  of  shares  sold  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  gloomy  reports  for  June  might 
become  chronic.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  aside  from  these  factors,  railroad  securi- 
ties have  been  purchased  within  recent  weeks 
by  people  who  sold  them  directly  for  foreign 
account  in  1915  and  in  1916.  It  has  been 
quite  definitely  established  that  the  better 
part  of  the  forty-point  rise  in  Canadian  Pacific 
this  year  has  been  due  to  the  repurchases  of 
British  and  Canadian  investors. — Review  of 
Reviews.  

Buy  Liberty  Bonds  and  Keep  Them. 

The  persistent  undertone  of  strength  in  the 
stock  market  puzzles  the  veterans  of  Wall 
Street,  Various  explanations  of  it  are  given. 
Some  believe  that  it  is  due  to  the  quiet  ac- 
cumulation of  the  best  securities  by  investors 
who  foresee  an  early  close  of  the  war.  Others 
believe  that  the  public,  after  its  satisfactory 
experience  with  the  Liberty  Loan,  is  now  more 
inclined  than  ever  to  invest  in  stocks  and 
bonds  that  find  their  best  market  on  Wall 
Street.  Still  others  believe  that  there  has 
been  an  accumulation  of  our  securities  by 
foreign    investors. 

Perhaps  the  inherent  strength  of  the  mar- 
ket is  due,  more  or  less,  to  all  of  these 
causes.  Beyond  question,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  shake  out  weak  holders  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  but  the  response  was  un- 
satisfactory, which  is  an  evidence  that  stocks 
are  in  stronger  hands  than  usual. 

The  high  rates  for  money  and  the  heavier 
war  taxes  foreshadowed  at  Washington,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tremendous  strain  to  float 
the  largest  war  loan  that  any  nation  has 
ever  undertaken,  all  would  seem  to  handicap 
the  market.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  adverse 
conditions,  and  of  crop  reports  far  from  what 
we  expected,  the  best  securities,  both  in  the 
bond  and  the  stock  market,  are  being  accumu- 
lated by  those  who  appreciate  the  high  re- 
turns they  yield. 

Many  investors  who  go  back  to  the  period 
of  railroad  depression,  some  thirty-odd  years 
ago,  and  recall  the  panicky  prices  in  the  rail- 
road market  that  prevailed  and  the  large 
profits  that  purchasers  of  railroad  securities 
at  that  time  were  able  to  take  a  few  years 
later  on,  are  wondering  whether  the  low- 
priced  railroad  securities  today  are  not  offer- 
ing a  similar  opportunity  for  the  patient 
holder. 

There  is  a  curious  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  question,  as  was  disclosed  at  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Convention  at  Chicago  recently. 
My  friend,  Mr.  F.  H.  Sisson,  vice-president 
of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
in  his  interesting   address  on  "The   Effect   of 
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the  War  on  Railroad  Securities,"  said,  in 
reference  to  the  contract  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  railroads:  ;Tt  seems  reasonably 
certain  that,  after  the  contrast  has  finally 
been  executed  by  the  roads,  railroad  stocks 
will  be  placed  in  about  the  same  class  as  rail- 
road bonds,  since,  with  their  earnings  defi- 
nitely limited  and  guaranteed,  speculative  pos- 
sibilities will  be  largely  eliminated  from  them 
and  their  prices  should  not  greatly  fluctuate." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Samuel  Untermyer, 
in  his  address  before  the  bankers,  raised  a 
very  serious  question  as  to  the  future  of  the 
railroads  under  the  binding  provisions  of  the 
government   contractu 

As  I  read  his  address,  which  for  some 
reason  the  press  dispatches  did  not  report 
as  fully  as  it  deserved,  he  seems  to  believe 
that  security  will  be  found  hereafter  mainly 
in  the  bonds  of  the  railroads  and  decided  in- 
security even  in  their  dividend-paying  stocks, 
though  at  the  close  of  his  address  he  admits 
that  perhaps  his  judgment  may  not  be  wholly 
justified  by  events.  This  is  what  Mr.  Unter- 
myer said: 

"Reviewing  the  problem  in  all  its  various 
aspects,  there  may  be  reasonably  deduced  from 
the  situation  the  conclusions  ( 1 )  that  the 
well-secured  bonds  of  prosperous  roads  are 
not  likely  to  suffer  substantial  shrinkage;  (2) 
that  the  at  present  indifferently  secured  bonds 
will  be  subject  to  serious  deterioration  in 
value ;  (3)  that  the  established  dividend- 
paying  stocks  will  be  somewhat  injuriously 
affected,  and  (4)  that  the  values  of  the  non- 
dividend-earning  stocks  will  to  a  large  extent 
be  eliminated." 

There  must  be  those  who  share  in  Mr.  In- 
termyer's  apprehensions  :  otherwise  how  would 
it  be  possible  for  such  an  attractive  security 
as  Rock  Island  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock  to 
be  selling  around  77  and  St.  Paul  preferred, 
formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the  gilt-edged 
7  per  cent,  stocks,  selling  also  around  77, 
with  dividends  held  up. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Untermyer's  keen  legal  experi- 
ence and  acumen  justify  his  apprehension, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Sisson's  wide  experience  as 
a  banker  justifies  his  judgment.  But  it  must 
be  clear  that  a  very  serious  question  regarding 
the  future  of  the  railroads  and  of  railroad 
securities  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  careful 
investors  and  that  this  has  something  to  do 
with  the  stagnation  in  railroad  securities  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  particularly  attractive  at 
prevailing  prices. 

With  the  Liberty  Loan  out  of  the  way  and 
with  adjournment  of  Congress  and,  as  seems 
probable,  with  a  change  in  the  political  com- 
plexion of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
approaching  fall  election,  and  the  general  be- 
lief that  some  of  Germany's  allies  are  ready 
to  break  away  from  her,  there  is  reason  for 
the  underlying  sentiment  of  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  stock  market. — Leslie's  Weekly. 
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THE  HEART  OF  FRANCE. 


(The  following  address  was  delivered  by 
Canon  Benjamin  Cabanel  of  the  University  of 
Montpellier,  chaplain  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins 
(the  ''Blue  Devils"),  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Greek  Theatre  at  the  University  of  California, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  of  France, 
on    Sunday   afternoon,    October    6th.) 

Mr.  President,  My  Dear  Friends:  I  want 
first  of  all  to  thank  Professor  Gayley  for  his 
most  kind  words  of  introduction,  and  to  say 
that  I  am  not  today  conferring  any  honor 
upon,  but  receiving  a  great  honor  from,  the 
University  of  California.  Your  cordial  wel- 
come undoubtedly  is  meant  for  the  priest  of 
France  who,  before  the  war,  was  attached  to 
the  University  of  Montpellier,  a  sister  of  your 
great  institution.  But  I  am  not  conceited 
enough  to  believe  that  the  flattering  reception 
I  have  received  during  the  past  week  in  San 
Francisco  was  in  any  way  deserved  by  your 
humble  servant.  If  it  is  your  pleasure  we 
shall  send  those  splendid  greetings,  in  your 
name  and  in  my  name,  to  France  whom  you 
love  so  well,  to  her  children  who  struggle 
and  die  for  her,  to  your  beloved  boys  who 
have  so  endeared  themselves  to  the  people  of 
France.  I  know  this  from  letters  I  have 
recently  received  from  the  front ;  but  I  fear 
after  the  day  of  victory  Frenchmen  and 
also  Frenchwomen  will  not  let  them  come 
back.  I  send  the  same  greetings  to  all  our 
brothers  of  England,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  to  all 
our  allies  who  have  the  same  right  and  the 
same  title  to  our  affection — their  blood  which 
they  have  been  shedding  for  the  same  holy 
cause. 

I  have  been  requested  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  Heart  of  France.  You  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  that  heart  is  overflowing 
with  love  for  America.  You  have  learned  it 
already  through  your  boys,  but  you  will  know 
it  still  better  after  the  war,  when  France 
and  America  shall  have  shed  their  blood  to- 
gether, wept  together,  suffered  together,  hoped 
together.  Then,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same 
ideal  of  civilization,  you  will  see  that  the 
heart  of  France  is  as  beautiful  in  peace  as  it 
was  in  war. 

Every  speaker  who  wishes  to  be  of  some 
profit  to  his  hearers  must,  I  think,  consider 
both  the  people  who  listen  to  him  and  the 
place  in  which  he  speaks. 

Where  are  we  ?  In  the  far-famed  Uni- 
versity of  California,  where  the  humanities 
are  so  well  loved  that  you  have  called  this 
great  auditorium  the  Greek  Theatre — this  uni- 
versity made  famous  by  your  American  pro- 
fessors (one  of  whom,  Mr.  Gayley,  presides 
over  this  meeting,  and  with  him  I  mean  all 
his  colleagues),  made  famous  also  by  the 
French  professors  who,  like  Professor  Chi- 
nard,  came  to  America  to  carry  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  Latin  culture,  which  has  found  a  most 
faithful  echo  in  the  American  mind. 

To  whom  do  I  speak  ?  To  a  great  many 
American  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  friends 
of  France ;  but  I  must  not  forget  that  my 
hearers  are  largely  young  students. 

Under  whose  patronage  do  I  speak  today  ? 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Friends  of  France, 
whose  president,  Mr.  Bourn,  brought  about 
this  splendid  manifestation  of  love  for  France, 
a  most  devoted  lover  of  France,  who  could 
feel  the  pulsations  of  the  American  heart  and 
who  in  1915  exclaimed  in  front  of  the  statue 
of  Lafayette,  "Are  we.  neutral  ?"  And  every 
mouth,  every  heart  in  the  audience  cried  out, 
"No!    No!" 

And  the  angels,  the  guardians  of  your  coun- 
try, carried  that  loud  cry  to  the  White  House 
to  tell  President  Wilson  that  California  was 
ready  to  give  her  last  dollar,  her  last  drop 
of  blood,  in  order  to  save,  not  France  alone, 
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but  the  world,   whose  fate  was  being  decided 
on  the  sacred  soil  of  France. 

There  is  now  a  question  of  armistice.  Be 
not  afraid.  Neither  the  living  nor  the  dead 
can  accept  it :  the  dead  would  rise  from  their 
tombs;  the  living  insist  upon  signing  peace  in 
Berlin ! 

Your  Greek  Theatre  reminds  me  of  the 
great  Greek  tragic  writers — Sophocles,  /Eschy- 
lus,  and  Euripides.  Whenever  one  of  their 
tragedies  was  played  before  an  audience,  nei- 
ther more  numerous  nor  more  enthusiastic 
than  this  one,  their  purpose  was  to  sing  the 
glories  of  their  country,  or  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  virtue,  which  they  knew  how  to 
make  attractive.  Every  person  who  left  the 
Greek  theatre  carried  home  some  lesson  which 
surely  was  worth  while. 

Since  I  am  recalling  to  your  mind  the  the- 
atre of  Greece,  Greece  which  today  is  our 
ally,  let  me  tell  you  the  answer  which  was 
given  one  day  by  the  philosopher  Zeno  to  a 
young  man  with  an  ideal  who  had  asked  him  : 
"Master,  what  can  I  best  do  to  serve  my  coun- 
try ?"  Zeno  answered :  "My  son,  ask  the 
dead!"  The  young  man  understood  the  les- 
son of  his  master.  He  asked  the  most  illus- 
trious of  his  dead  countrymen,  and  to  be 
useful  to  his  country  he  learned  from  them 
how  to  live  and  how  to  die. 

Dear  friends,  we,  too,  will  ask  our  dead, 
and  from  them  we  will  learn  how  to  serve. 
How  insignificant  are  the  Greek  tragedies  in 
comparison  of  the  great,  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  today,  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  On  what  stage  is  it  acted  ?  On  the  old 
historic  soil  of  France?  Who  plays  it?  Who 
are  the  actors  ?  The  soldiers  of  the  whole 
world.  This  tragedy  is  the  war  which  divided 
mankind  into  two  well-defined  camps.  In  both 
camps  there  are  men  from  every  corner  of 
the  globe.  On  the  one  side  those — I  should 
say  the  one  man — who  unloosed  this  war, 
prompted  by  greed,  pride,  ambition,  and  jeal- 
ousy ;  on  the  other  the  multitudes  who  rose 
to  defend  their  homes.  I  already  had  oc- 
casion to  say:  He  who  unjustly  attacks  his 
brother  is  a  murderer.  But  he  who  rises  to 
defend  his  country  and  the  rights  of  justice 
and  humanity  is  a  holy  victim,  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  patriotism. 

Americans,  you  well  know  on  which  side 
you  stand.  The  world  wishes  you  every 
honor  and  blessing.  The  American  dead  of- 
fer their  lives  for  the  love  of  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  which  in  their  eyes  was  the 
symbol  of  both  their  God  and  their  country. 
Today  all  your  boys  see  what  the  Heart  of 
France  is. 

Oh,  that  heart!  How  beautiful  and  gen- 
erous it  is!  But  where  is  it?  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  the  Heart  of  France  is  in  the 
trenches!  Near  the  heart  of  the  fighters 
you  can  feel  the  heart  of  all  those  whom 
they  shield.  Yes,  I  have  often  likened  the 
French  soldier  to  a  living  shield  facing  the 
enemy  and  protecting  the  sacred  soil  of 
France,  the  cemetery  where  his  fathers  sleep, 
the  home  in  which  he  was  born,  the  town  or 
village  in  which  he  grew  to  man's  estate. 
That  living  shield  protects  a  father,  a  mother, 
brothers,  sisters,  a  wife,  his  children.  Yes,  I 
say,  the  heart  of  France  is  in  the  trenches! 
And  the  hearts  of  the  protected  ones  never 
leave  for  a  moment  their  protectors'  hearts, 
so  France — all  France — is  really  in  the 
trenches. 

The  Heart  of  France  is  in  the  breasts  of 
all  the  representatives  of  the  French  army, 
from  the  general-in-chief  to  the  last  private. 
The  French  army  is  an  incarnation  of  the 
soul  of  France. 

How  could  I  ever  tell  the  many  tales  of 
pure  heroism  which  I  have  witnessed.  After 
more  than  three  years  I  still  hear  the  heart- 
cry  of  a  captain  of  my  Blue  Devils,  a  blue- 
eyed  Breton  who  had  always  a  look  of  sad- 
ness. We  were  in  the  trenches  at  Rochedure 
in  Alsace.  He  followed  me  in  a  visit  I  was 
paying  to  his  men.  We  were  -speaking  of  the 
eternal  happiness  of  heaven  which  those  who 
die  for  their  country  directly  enter.  Sud- 
denly he  stopped  me  and  said :  "Father,  I 
think  my  son  is  in  Heaven?"  "Did  you  lose 
a  son  ?"  said  I.  "Yes,"  he  replied ;  "he  was 
killed  in  the  first  days  of  the  war.  Then,  as 
I  was  a  captain  in  the  reserves,  I  begged  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  place  of  my  son,  and  here 
I    am !" 

I  see,  too,  other  scenes,  one  which  I  can 
not  forget  in  the  muddy  trench  on  Hill  420. 
I  see  the  last  act  of  Lieutenant  d'Authume, 
an  act  which  reminds  me  of  our  famed  knights 
of  olden  times.  Finally  I  see  the  last  act  of 
the  last  descendant  of  Rochambeau,  who  was 
killed  at  my  side  on  the  Hartmann's  Weiler 
Kopf,  saying  with  his  last  breath:  "France 
forever !" 

There  it  is,  the  Heart  of  France,  there  you 
can  see  it,  beautiful,  pure,  generous,  full  of 
faith  in  God,  full  of  love  for  country.  And 
today,  when  everybody  speaks  of  peace,  that 
Heart  leans  to  America  to  tell  you  the  word 
of  my  spiritual  son,  "In  peace  or  in  war,  O 
America,  my  beloved  sister,  I  gave  thee  my 
heart,   and  I  say:     France-America  forever!" 


THE  HORSE  IN  WAR. 

Early  in  the  retreat  from  Mons  a  shell 
crashed  right  into  the  midst  of  the  section 
with  which  I  was  moving.  Our  gun  was 
wrecked  and  the  driver  in  front  was  blown 
to  bits.  As  I  mounted  a  fresh  horse  I  turned 
and  saw  my  two  other  horses  struggling  and 
kicking  on  the  ground  to  free  themselves,  but 
was  unable  to  go  back  and  help  them.  My 
feelings  were  indescribable.  A  French  chas- 
seur dashed  up  and  cut  the  traces,  and  al- 
though their  driver  was  a  long  way  oft,  the 
horses  galloped  after  him,  and  followed  him 
for  four  days.  They  were  not  needed,  but 
they  kept  their  places  in  the  line  like  trained 
soldiers. 

After  every  engagement  at  the  front  rider- 
less horses  are  always  rounded  up  and 
brought  in.  Often  they  are  found  near  their 
dead  masters,  or  following  other  riders.  It 
was  one  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  who  told 
how,  after  the  fierce  fighting  at  Loos,  a  horse 
was  seen  standing  between  the  firing  lines. 
For  two  whole  days  he  remained  there,  when 
some  of  our  men  crawled  out  and  found  he 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  dead  body  oE 
his  rider,  the  horse  himself  unharmed.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to 
leave  the  spot,  and  only  by  blindfolding  him 
could  he  be  persuaded  to  leave  his  dead  mas- 
ter and  return  to  the  British  lines. 

During  the  many  visits  I  have  paid  to  the 
hospitals  at  the  front  I  heard  several  re- 
markable stories  of  the  faithfulness,  sagacity, 
and  tenacity  of  our  army  horses. 

"Many  of  them,"  said  an  officer  to  me, 
"have  very  retentive  memories  and  display 
great  aversion  to  go  near  or  pass  any  point 
where  they  have  been  frightened  or  injured 
A  very  striking  instance  of  this  came  under 
my  personal  observation  just  before  our  great 

offensive  at .     Being  in  want  of  a  fresh 

mount,  I  had  acquired  one  from  a  brother 
officer  who  was  returning  to  England  suffer- 
ing from  shell  shock.  He  assured  me  that  I 
could  have  no  better  charger  on  which  to  ride 
forward  when  we  advanced.  As  strong  and 
brave  as  a  lion,  yet  as  mild  and  obedient  as  a 
lamb  when  answering  the  reins,  an  absolutely 
trustworthy  steed,  were  the  owner's  words  as 
we  concluded  our  bargain.  And,  truth  to 
tell,  I  found  nothing  to  complain  of  in  the 
behavior  of  that  mare  until  one  afternoon 
when,    riding    out    of    the    ruined    village    of 

,    in   Flanders,    I   came   to    a  long   road 

where,  but  a  short  time  before,  there  had 
been  a  beautiful  avenue  of  poplars,  now  mere 
stumps. 

"I  had  no  sooner  got  half-way  down  than 
my  horse  stood  stock  still,  began  to  tremble 
all  over,  and,  with  dilated  nostrils,  refused 
to  go  a  step  further,  until  I  had  applied  the 
spurs.  I  put  this  incident  down  to  a  sudden 
caprice,  and,  forgiving  her,  dismissed  it  from 
my  mind.  But  when  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened again  a  few  days  later  I  made  a  mental 
note  of  the  fact,  and  as  soon  as  I  got  back 
from  the  reconnoissance  wrote  to  my  friend. 
His  reply  solved  the  mystery.  'Poor  Dolly ! 
I  had  no  idea  that  she  also  was  suffering  from 
shell  shock,'  he  said,  in  substance.  'But  she's 
really  not  as  bad  as  her  old  master.  The 
fact    of    the    matter   is,    it   was    on    that   very 

avenue,   near  the  village   of  ,   that   the 

shell  fell  which  led  to  my  return  to  Blighty. 
She  evidently  remembers  it  as  keenly  as  I  do. 
But  take  her  anywhere  else  than  there,  and  I 
think  you  will  find  she  will  behave  like  a 
thoroughbred  lady.'  " — C.  W.  Forward  (Blue 
Cross  worker)  in  Wide  World  Magazine. 


months;  and  one  is  glad  to  know  that  the 
teachers  of  Rheims  were  specially  mentioned 
not  long  ago  in  a  government  "order  of  the 
day." — Mark   Meredith   in   St.   Nicholas. 


A  curious  tree  stands  on  the  top  of  Tunnel 
Hill,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  about  four 
miles  from  town.  It  is  a  sugar  maple  about 
100  years  old,  which  has  prolonged  its  own 
life  by  grafting  a  branch  into  a  much  younger 
tree. 


Sugar    is    extracted    from    sixteen    varieties 
of  palms  that  grow  in  Ceylon. 


The  Rheims  Cellar  School. 
The  famous  cellar  schools  of  Rheims  are  a 
striking  example  of  the  feeling  of  the  French 
people  that  the  war  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  normal  development  of 
the  nation.  M.  Octave  Forsan,  when  he  de- 
cided to  open  schools  in  the  cellars,  made  it 
clear  to  each  teacher  how  desirable  it  was  for 
children  in  the  town  to  have  something  of  this 
kind  done  for  them,  but  he  also  told  them 
frankly  of  the  risks  they  ran.  And  yet  in 
every  case  the  scheme  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. The  schools  were  really  long  under- 
ground passages  and  rooms  lighted  with  oil 
lamps,  the  walls  hung  with  mats  covered  with 
a  light  paper,  while  each  teacher  endeavored 
to  bring  some  cheerfulness  to  these  "cata- 
combs" by  placing  plants  or  flowers  on  the 
desk,  pinning  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  erect- 
ing sheaves  of  Allied  flags. 

As  for  the  children,  it  was  for  them  a 
glorious  adventure,  and  in  spite  of  living  in 
the  midst  of  ruins  and  under  the  constant 
threat  of  the  German  guns,  they  seem  not  in 
the  least  affected  by  this.  And  yet  so  near 
were  some  of  the  schools  to  the  German  lines 
that,  in  several  cases,  the  postoffice  officials, 
for  about  a  year  after  the  first  school  was 
opened,  refused  to  send  a  postoffice  employee 
to  these  quarters  to  deliver  letters.  Day  after 
day,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  children  came 
regularly  to  school.  Nothing  was  neglected ; 
even  the  usual  examinations  were  held,  the 
result  of  which  is  known  as  the  "Promotion 
du  Bombardement."  Although  the  schools 
were  occasionally  hit  by  shells,  no  child  or 
teacher    has    come    to    any    hurt    for    several 
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"From  Baseball  to  Bodies" 

By  H.  C.WITWER 

Here  are  nine  innings  of  breezy, 
rollicking,  fun -provoking  letters 
written  by  Ed.  Harmon,  a  fa- 
mous baseball  player,  who  is  in 
the  big  game  "over  there,"  to 
his  pal  back  home. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Joan  and  Peter. 

Mr.  Wells  seems  to  have  begun  this  volumi- 
nous story  as  an  attack  upon  the  British  edu- 
cational system.  But  he  goes  on  to  extend  it 
into  an  attack  upon  everything  in  sight  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  soldier  and 
British  idealism  in  the  war.  Mr.  Wells  is  in 
the  unhappy  position  of  one  who  loathes 
stupidity,  whom  stupidity  arouses  to  a  sort  of 
ferocity.  And  there  is  no  social  system  upon 
earth  that  could  escape  the  scourgings  of 
Mr.  Wells  if  he  were  brought  in  contact  with 
it.  It  is  not  England  alone  that  is  mes- 
merized by  things  as  they  are.  The  whole 
world  is  more  or  less  under  the  same 
glamour. 

Joan  and  Peter  are  two  children  who  are 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  Oswald 
Sydenham.  Their  education  is  the  first  mat- 
ter for  consideration,  and  so  Sydenham 
makes  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  through  the 
schools  in  the  naturally  fruitless  effort  to  find 
some  sort  of  curriculum  that  shall  fit  his  wards 
for  their  duties  in  life.  It  is  a  melancholy 
excursion.  Conservatism  and  tradition  are  in 
full  sway,  and  although  Mr.  Wells  does  not 
seem  to  know  it,  there  may  be  lesser  evils 
than  a  wild-eyed  experimentalisni  that  at- 
tempts everything  and  attains  nothing.  When 
Joan  and  Peter  leave  school  they  go  to  Cam- 
bridge,   and    then    comes    the    war. 

The  war,  of  course,  is  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  old  and  the  new.  We  have 
had  a  picture  of  Victorian  England  in  which 
Mr.  Wells  finds  little  to  admire.  He  finds 
still  less  in  the  new  age.  Joan  and  Peter  face 
that  new  age  with  "wills  as  spontaneous,  in- 
definite, and  unsocial  as  the  will  of  a  crimi- 
nal." They  have  no  "definite  purpose  in  life." 
Peter  has  strong  appetites  and  indulges  them. 
He  is  a  good  deal  of  a  wastrel  and  is  eventu- 
ally saved  by  Joan  through  the  dangerous  ex- 
pedient   of    marrying   him. 

We  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Wells  would 
substitute  for  the  present  order  of  things. 
Moreover,  we  are  not  quite  sure   if  stupidity 


may  not  play  its  useful  part  in  the  order  of 
things  by  restraining  impetuosity  and  the 
dangerous  ardors  of  the  reformer.  Most  as- 
suredly we  do  not  like  Mr.  Wells'  gospel, 
which  seems  to  deify  desire  and  to  sanctify 
appetite,  and  we  much  prefer  the  God  of  the 
ology  to  the  "Great  Experimenter"  that  Mr. 
Wells  would  put  in  his  place.  Mr.  Wells  as 
a  reformer  does  not  command  our  enthusi- 
asm. He  does  not  impress  us  as  a  safe  guide 
into  the  promised   land. 

Joan  and  Peter.     By  H.  G.  Wells.     New  York: 
The   Macmillan  Company;    $1.75. 


Sea  Power  and  Freedom. 

This  timely  book  by  Gerard  Fiennes  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  at  a  time  when  sea  power  is  once 
more  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  war.  Sea  power,  says  the  author, 
has  never  been  among  the  tools  of  tyranny, 
and  in  the  same  sense  Admiral  Fiske  says  in 
his  preface  that  after  all  faults  have  been 
rightly  assessed  "we  must  admit  that  the  far- 
sightedness and  broad-mindedness  shown  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  use  of  the  unprecedented 
power  given  her  by  her  predominance  at  sea 
has  no  parallel  in  history." 

It  is  along  such  lines  that  the  author  gives 
us  his  "historical  study."  He  begins  his  fine 
volume  at  the  earliest  periods  and  he 
brings  it  down  to  the  battle  of  Jutland,  in- 
cidentally exonerating  Admiral  Jellicoe  for 
not  doing  what  the  Germans  wanted  him  to 
do.  Mr.  Fiennes  gives  us  not  only  the  history 
of  naval  war,  but  he  may  be  said  to  give  us 
also  the  philosophy  of  it — its  bearing  upon  in- 
ternational ethics  and  the  part  that  it  has 
played  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  It  is 
a  magnificent  volume,  dramatically  written  and 
finely  illustrated,  on  no  account  to  be  over- 
looked by  those  in  search  of  facts  and  of  ideas. 

Sea  Power  and  Freedom.  By  Gerard  Fiennes. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50. 


Federal  Power. 

It-  requires  no  ordinary  exercise  of  pres- 
cience to  measure  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
the  government  of  America.  Laws,  as  we  all 
know,  are  silent  during  hostilities,  but  as  to 
the  restoration  of  the  laws  after  hostilities 
there  are  few  of  us  who  have  the  leisure  or 
the  wish  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Henry  Litchfield  West  is  among  the 
few.  He  notes  the  increase  of  Federal 
power  and  he  does  not  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  backward  step.  "No  President,"  he 
says,  "will  willingly  surrender  any  degree  of 
authority  which  he  has  enjoyed."  At  the 
present  moment  the  President  has  more 
power  than  any  other  ruler  in  the  world. 
The  war  has  laid  upon  his  shoulders  a  per- 
sonal authority  that  permeates  the  whole  do- 
main of  national  affairs.  We  are  urged  to 
stand  by  the  President  "as  if  the  other 
branches  of  our  tripartite  government  were 
of  no  concern  whatever."  These  are  war 
measures,  rightful  and  necessary,  but  "the 
time  is  coming,  however,  when  the  war  will 
be  over,  and  when  the  President  can  not  have 
the  excuse  of  abnormal  conditions  for  exer- 
cising an  unprecedented  degree  of  autocratic 
power."      What   then? 

Mr.  West  is  sparing  in  his  suggestions,  but 
he  hints  at  great  things.     The  states,  he  says 
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very  truly,  can  not  think  nationally,  but  the 
people  must  abolish  the  absurdity  of  under- 
going a  three  months'  spasm  in  a  presidential 
campaign  and  then  subsiding  into  a  state  of 
utter  helplessness  for  the  succeeding  four 
years.  The  presidential  term  ought  to  be  six 
years,  with  ineligibility  for  reelection.  Presi- 
dential patronage  should  be  minimized.  There 
should  be  a  cabinet  immediately  responsible 
to  the  people.  We  must  honestly  recognize 
that  the  states  have  been  eliminated  as  na- 
tional factors  and  that  we  have  established  a 
Federal  government  with  supreme  functions, 
"but  there  is  still  before  us  the  .task  of 
making  that  government  so  elastic,  so  com- 
pletely under  the  control  of  the  people,  and 
so  free  from  the  perils  of  autocracy  that 
Federal  power,  instead  of  being  a  menace  to 
our  liberties,  will  be  the  cornerstone  upon 
which   our  nation  will  permanently  endure. 

Federal    Power.       By    Henry    Litchfield     West. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $1.50. 


Rumania's  Sacrifice. 

Mr.  Gogu  Negulesco,  the  distinguished  Ru- 
manian who  writes  this  brief  history  of  his 
country  and  explanation  of  her  sudden  col- 
lapse in  the  war,  need  have  no  fear  that  the 
war  historian  will  deal  harshly  with  the  part 
played  by  the  Rumanian  nation.  The  search- 
light is  already  too  brilliant  to  permit  such 
a  misjudgment.  Rumania  collapsed,  not  be- 
cause of  any  weakness  of  her  own  people, 
but  because  of  the  web  of  treachery  into 
which  she  was  plunged  by  a  German  intrigue 
that  had  already  mastered  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment and  that  used  the  duplicity  of  the 
Russian  government  to  force  Rumania  to  her 
ruin.  Germany  set  forth  -to  destroy  Ru- 
mania, first  because  she  needed  a  victim  and 
a  victory,  and  secondly  because  she  coveted 
the  Danube  as  an  alternative  route  to  the 
East.  Rumania  entered  the  war  under  the 
compulsion  of  Russia  and  was  then  delibe- 
rately abandoned  by  Russia  acting  under  the 
dictates  of  Germany.  At  the  present  moment 
she  is  overrun  by  Germans  and  she  has  lost 
the  Dobrudja  and  her  only  access  to  the  sea. 
The  Dobrudja  will,  of  course,  be  evacuated  at 
once  by  the  Bulargians,  but  none  the  less 
we  must  regard  Rumania  as  one  of  the  mar 
tyrs  of  the  war,  and  doubly  martyred  because 
she  fell  before  treachery  rather  than  before 
the  sword. 

Mr.  Negulesco  tells  his  story  well.  Prac- 
tically it  is  the  only  record  of  Rumania  that 
we  have  and  therefore  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  student  who  is  anxious  that 
his   knowledge   of   the  war  shall  be   inclusive. 

Rumania's  Sacrifice.  By  Gogu  Negulesco. 
New    York:    The   Century    Company;   $1.50. 


Free. 
Thedore  Dreiser  rises  to  a  somewhat  higher 
level  in  his  short  stories  than  in  his  novels. 
In  this  volume  he  gives  us  some  half-dozen 
sketches,  all  of  them  worth  while  and  some 
of  them  with  a  distinctively  ethical  emphasis. 
The  first  story,  from  which  the  book  takes  its 
name,  describes  the  feelings  of  a  man  whose 
wife  is  dying,  and  who  oscillates  between  the 
memory  of  how  she  has  bored  him  and  horror 
at  his  own  expectation  of  release.  Next  in 
order  of  merit  comes  "Nigger  Jeff,"  the  story 
of  a  lynching  and  with  the  obvious  although 
unrealized  moral  that  the  innocent  must  always 
suffer  with  the  guilty  under  human  judgments. 
Then  comes  "The  Second  Choice,"  the  story 
of  a  girl  who  can  not  marry  the  man  she  loves 
and  so,  quite  sensibly,  marries  the  man  who 
loves  her.  There  is  a  political  story,  a  story 
of  competition  between  two  reporters,  and  a 
sociological  story  of  a  man  who  dreamed  that 
he  was  an  ant  and  who  discovered  that  ants 
are  very  similar  to  human  beings. 

Free  and  Other  Stories.    By  Theodore  Dreiser. 
New    York:    Bon;   S:  Liveright;    $1.50. 


Ancient  Humanity. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  'Men  of  the  Old 
Stone  Age,"  by  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  first 
published  in  1915,  should  have  attained  al- 
ready to  a  third  edition.  No  romance  was 
ever  more  fascinating  than  this  research  into 
the  antiquity  of  man  with  its  successive  ap- 
peals to  geology,  archaeology,  geography,  in- 
deed to  all  branches  of  science  that  can  throw 
light  upon  a  problem  that  is  by  no  means 
solved.  The  sometimes  dubious  nature  ot 
scientific  speculation  is  perhaps  nowhere  bet- 
ter shown  than  in  the  speculations  concern- 
ing the  Piltdown  skull.  The  author  gives  us 
a  cut  of  J.  H.  McGregor's  restoration  of  the 
Piltdown  head  which  shows  a  distinctly  pleas- 
ing and  intelligent  face,  in  fact  very  much 
such  a  face  as  may  be  seen  today  upon  any 
street.  On  the  other  hand  he  tells  us  that 
various  experts  have  re-studied  the  Piltdown 
jaw  and  have  referred  it  to  a  fully  adult 
chimpanzee.  The  jaw  may  not  have  be- 
longed with  the  evidently  human  skull  and 
the  proximity  of  the  two  may  be  accidental, 
but  evidently  there  is  no  room  for  a  dog- 
matism that  the  author  carefully  avoids. 

A  word  of  special  praise  should  be  given 
to  the  illustrations.  They  are  very  numerous 
and  extraordinarily  illuminating.  The  book 
as  a  whole  is  one  to  be  enjoyed  equally  by 
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the  scientist  and  the  layman,  a  monument 
of  research  presented  in  its  most  attractive 
form. 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age.  By  Henry  Fair- 
field Osborn,  Sc.  D„  LL.  D.,  D.  Sc.  Ph.  D. 
New   York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $3.50. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Of  all  literary  workshops,  probably  Roland 
G.  Usher's  is  the  most  unique  (says  the  Book- 
man), for  during  the  summer  months  Pro- 
fessor Usher  does  his  proof-reading  and  his 
writing  in  the  cemetery  at  Anisquam,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  has  been  Professor  Usher's  prac- 
tice for  several  summers  to  seek  the  cooling 
shades  of  this  graveyard  to  pursue  his  literary 
endeavors. 

"Why  have  the  Americans,  who  spent  such 
fabulous  sums  on  beautifying  their  towns, 
never  succeeded  in  building  a  St.  Mark  or  a 
Notre  Dame?"  asks  G.  Ferrero  in  "Europe's 
Fateful  Hour."  He  answers  his  own  question 
by  quoting  a  talented  American  architect  to 
whom  he  had  been  praising  the  architecture 
of  this  country.  "  'Yes,  yes,'  said  the  man 
sarcastically,  'my  compatriots  are  quite  ready 
to  spend  one  hundred  million  dollars  on  build 
ing  a  church  as  beautiful  as  St.  Mark's  in 
Venice,  but  they  would  insjst  on  its  being 
finished  in  eighteen  months.'  " 

"The  Education  of  Henry  Adams"  (Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company)  abounds  in  anecdotes, 
and  recalls  characteristic  sayings  of  many 
famous  men  of  history  and  literature.  In  re- 
counting an  evening  spent  in  the  company  of 
Swinburne,  Adams  describes  his  sudden  aware- 
ness of  the  poet's  genius,  '"The  idea  that  one 
has  actually  met  a  real  genius  dawns  slowly 
on  a  Boston  mind,  but  it  made  its  entry  at 
last."  Stirling,  however,  who  was  also  pres- 
ent on  that  occasion,  found  words  to  express 
his  admiration  of  the  brilliancy  of  Swin- 
burne's dinner  talk  quicker  than  the  repressed 
Bostonian.  He  exclaimed,  "He's  a  cross  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll !" 

"The  War  in  the  Cradle  of  the  World"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  the  well-known  woman 
war  correspondent,  Eleanor  Franklin  Egan, 
to  be  published  immediately  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  The  author  is  virtually  the  only 
civilian  who  has  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
British  war  zone  in  Mesopotamia  since  the 
beginning  of  military  operations  there. 

It  is  not  known  to  many  that  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Robins,  author  of  "Camilla,"  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  this  month,  and 
of  that  startling  book  of  a  few  years  ago — 
"My  Little  Sister" — is  not  an  Englishwoman, 
but  an  American.  Born  here,  she  began  her 
career  as  an  actress,  and  it  was  only  when 
she  had  already  become  famous  in  this  coun- 
try that   she  began   her  work   abroad. 

It  has  been  so  difficult  to  get  Mr.  Masefield 
to  tell  anything  about  himself ;  he  has  in- 
sisted upon  keeping  his  past  life  a  deep  mys- 
tery. But  Professor  Phelps  has  unearthed 
some  of  the  details  and  tells  us  in  "The  Ad 
vance  of  English  Poetry  in  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury" that  the  poet  was  born  in  Ledbury,  Eng- 
land, in  1874.  "He  ran  away  from  home, 
shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  a  sailing  vessel,  spent 
some  years  before  the  mast,  tramped  on  foot 
through  various  countries,  turned  up  in  New 
York,  worked  in  the  old  Columbia  Hotel  in 
Greenwich  Avenue,  and  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  study  human  nature  in  the  bar- 
room. Then  he  entered  a  carpet  factory  in 
the  Bronx.  .  .  .  Then  he  bought  a  copy  of 
Chaucer's  poems,  stayed  up  till  dawn  reading 
it,  and  for  the  first  time  was  sure  of  his 
future  occupation." 


Reveille  at  6  a.  m.,  first  classes  at  7 :15 
o'clock,  and  a  ten-hour  programme  of  daily 
work  were  part  of  the  new  changes  an- 
nounced by  President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  the  chapel  exercises  which  marked 
the  opening  of  the  university  on  a  war  basis. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Adventurers  in  the  East. 

A  reference  to  the  adventures  of  English 
navigators  usually  calls  up  pictures  of  Eliza- 
bethan days  and  of  the  Spanish  Main.  But 
perhaps  a  still  more  interesting  epoch  came 
later  with  the  beginnings  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  documentary  records  of  those 
days  should  have  been  so  far  unused  as  to  fur- 
nish to  the  author  of  this  book  so  much  ma- 
terial that  may  be  regarded  as  new.  Mr. 
Wright  does  indeed  tjegin  with  Elizabethan 
days  because  these  were  also  the  days  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  of  other  and  greater 
deeds  associated  with  the  foundations  of 
Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcutta  and  the  be- 
ginnings of  British  commercial  history  in  the 
East. 

The  author  covers  so  much  ground  that  his 
stories  are  necessarily  condensed.  He  tells 
us  how  the  Eastern  trade  began,  how  men 
lived  at  sea  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
English  captives  in  Arabia,  of  the  rivalries 
between  England  and  Portugal,  of  the  Eng- 
lish adventurers  in  India  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  of  the  mission  to  the  court  of  the 
Great  Mogul.  It  is  not  so  much  a  history 
that  he  gives  us  as  a  series  of  representative 
stories  any  one  of  which  might  easily  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  volume.  Indeed  we 
would  recommend  this  idea  to  Mr.  Wright, 
and  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  East 
seems  to  be  awakening  from  its  dreams  and 
when  a  knowledge  of  its  history  is  becoming 
a   matter   of  international   importance. 

Early  English  Adventures  in  the  East.  Bv 
Arnold  Wright.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;   $4. 

Little  Theatre  Classics. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Little  Theatres  that 
seem  now  to  have  taken  up  their  permanent 
abode  in  the  dramatic  world.  There  are,  of 
course,  a  number  of  new  plays  that  have  been 
written  for  this  purpose,  but  perhaps  we  may 
be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  sometimes  the 
old  are  better. 

Volume  I — presumably  of  a  series — contains 
five  plays  that  have  been  adapted  by  cutting 
and  rearrangement,  but  in  no  case  by  addi- 
tion. These  five  plays  are  "Polyxena,"  from 
the  "Hecuba"  of  Euripides ;  "A  Christmas 
Miracle  Play:  The  Pageant  of  the  Shearmen 
and  Tailors  in  the  Coventry  Cycle  of 
Miracles"  ;  "Doctor  Faustus,"  by  Christopher 
Marlowe ;  "Ricardo  and  Viola,"  from  "The 
Coxcomb"  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  and 
"The  Scheming  Lieutenant,"  from  the  "St. 
Patrick's  Day"  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Eliot  has  done 
his  work  with  much  skill  and  with  a  clear 
eye  to   the   needs  of  the   Little   Theatre. 

Little  Theatre  Classics.  Volume  I.  Adapted 
and  edited  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr  Boston: 
Little.     Brown    &    Co.;    $1.50. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Another  of  the  droll  stories  about  the  Gray 
Mouse  family  comes  to  hand  from  the  pen  of 
Nellie  M.  Leonard,  with  illustrations  by  Carle 
M.  Boog.  It  is  entitled  "Limpy-Toes'  Attic 
Home,"  and  it  is  published  by  the  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.     Price,  50  cents. 

"Love's  Way,"  by  Orison  Swett  Marden 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  ;  $1.25),  is  de- 
scribed as  an  inspirational  book.  It  has  not 
had  that  effect  upon  the  reviewer,  who  is  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  innumerable  verbal  forms  in 
which  Dr.  Marden  can  cast  the  same  ideas. 

The  Century  Company  has  published  a  col- 
lection of  stories  retold  from  St.  Nicholas 
under  the  title  of  "Courageous  Girls"  (75 
cents).  The  stories  present  examples  of 
loyalty  and  devotion,  and  they  need  no  better 
recommendation  than  that  they  first  appeared 
in  St.  Nicholas. 

"Toggles,"  by  Frederick  F.  Hall  (Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard  Company;  $1.25),  is  an  ad- 
mirable book  for  outdoor  boys  who  love  ani- 
mals and  would  know  something  of  their 
ways.  Toggles  lives  with  his  grandfather, 
and  between  them  they  have  a  surprisingly 
good  time  in  the  woods  and  among  the  birds. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Huiell  Seaman,  author  of 
|"The  Boarded-Up  House,"  "The  Sapphire 
Signet,"  and  "The  Girl  Next  Door,"  has  now 
written  "Three  Sides  of  Paradise  Green" 
(Century  Company;  $1.35).  This  is  another 
of  Mrs.  Seaman's  mystery  stories,  and  in  the 
same  vein  as  the  others  that  will  be  so  pleas- 
antly remembered. 

"The  Wonder  of  War  on  Land,"  by  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; $1.35),  is  characteristic  of  the  author's 
well-known  style.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
young  American  caught  in  the  sweep  of  the 
retreat  to  the  Marne  and  who  then  served  in 
the  legion  from  Paris.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter reading  for  boys. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  has 
published  "Hindu  Fairy  Tales  Retold  for 
Children,"     by     Florence     Griswold.      These 


stories  are  taken  from  the  Jataka,  or  legends 
of  Buddha,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  commend 
them  too  highly,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic 
values,  but  for  their  conveyed  lessons  in  re- 
ligious  toleration. 


New  Books  Received. 
Love's   Way.      By   Orison    Swett    Marden.      New 
York:    Thomas  Y.    Crowell    Company;   $1.25. 
Issued  in  the  Marden  Inspirational   Books. 

The  Banker  at  the  Boarding-House.  By 
Montgomery  Rollins.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Company;  $1.60. 

A  financial  novel. 

The  Children  of  France  and  the  Red  Cross. 
By  .Tune  Richardson  Lucas.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.50. 

A  daily  journal. 

Painted  Windows.  By  Elia  W.  Peattie.  New 
York:.  George  H.    Doran  Company;  $1.25. 

Some    reminiscent    essays. 

Tony  et  Sa  Sceur  en  France.  By  Joseph  Du- 
hamel,  M.  es  A.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;  $1. 

Recit  de  voyage  avec  notes  et  appendices  sur  les 
gens  et  les  choses. 

Some  Happenings.  By  Horace  Annesley 
Vachell.     New  York:   George  H.    Doran   Company; 

$1.50. 

A    novel. 

Toggles.       By      Frederick      F.      Hall.       Boston : 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
For  boys. 

Hale  Merrill's  Honey  Quest.  By  Annie 
Elizabeth.  Harris.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;   $1.35. 

For   girls. 

Steep  Trails.     By  John  Muir.     Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company;  $3. 
A  posthumous  work. 

Hindu  Fairy  Tales  Retold  for  Children.  By 
Florence  Griswold.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard   Company;    $1.25. 

With    illustrations  and   decorations. 

Reminiscences  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  By  Setsuko 
Koizumi  (Mrs.  Hearn).  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1. 

A   picture   of   a   unique   personality. 

The  Economics  of  Progress.  By  the  Right 
Honorable  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.  P.  New  York-  E 
P.    Dutton  &  Co.;    $5. 

The  main  lines  on  which  national  betterment 
may  be  looked  for. 

Episodes  en  Action.  By  J.  Stuart  Walters. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  65  cents. 

French  scenes  for  the  classroom.  With  a  pho- 
netic   transcript. 

Les  Pelerins  de  la  Tamise.     By  Christine  Boyd 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  65  cents. 
With    notes    and    exercises. 

My     Chinese    Days.       By    Gulielma     F.     A'sop. 
Boston:    Little,   Brown  &   Co.;   $2. 
Vignettes    of    Chinese    life.    - 

Child    Songs    of    Cheer.       By    Evaleen     Stein. 
Boston:   Lothrop,   Lee  &  Shepard  Company;   $1.25. 
For  children. 

Under    Orders.      By    Harold    S.    Latham.      New 
York:   The  Macmillan    Company;   $1.35. 
A  story. 

Melissa-Across-the-Fence.      By   Augusta   Huiell 
Seaman.     New  York:   The  Century   Company;   $1. 
For   boys   and   girls. 

Twin  Travelers  in  South  America.  By  Mary 
H.  Wade.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

The    narrative    of   a   journey. 

Healing    Yourself.      By    Christian    D.    Larson. 
New   York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1. 
New    Thought. 

On  the  Overland  Stage.     By  Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company. 
For  hoys. 

The     Education     of     Henry     Adams.      Boston : 
Houghton  Mifllin  Company;  $5. 
An  autobiography. 

Thrift.     By  Orison  Swett  Marden.     New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  75  cents. 
Issued  in  the  Marden  Success  Books. 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  Foam  Ridge.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany; $1. 

For  children. 

L'Entente  Cordiale.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&    Co.;    65    cents. 

Scenes  of  French  life  with  notes  by  Clemence 
Saunois  and  a  preface  by  George  Petilleau,  B.  A. 

Limpy-Toes'  Attic  Home.  By  Nellie  M.  Leon- 
ard. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  50 
cents. 

For  children. 


Upon  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Valerian 
are  buried  the  280  American  soldiers  who 
have  died  in  Paris  hospitals.  Although  the 
cemetery  has  been  in  use  only  three  months, 
it  is  sought  out  by  reverent  American 
visitors  and  the  graves,  marked  by  the  inter- 
twined colors  of  the  two  republics,  are  con- 
stantly decorated  with  flowers.  Not  content 
with  acting  as  godmothers  to  the  American 
soldiers  who  return  to  Paris  on  furloughs, 
French  mothers  whose  sons  have  died  that 
liberty  might  live  have  adopted  the  boys  from 
the  United   States   even  in  death. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA    SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  ia  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  or.  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  waier. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


New  Jewish  Year  Book  Gives  Totals. 

The  American  Jewish  Year  Book  for  the 
Jewish  year  5679  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America.  It 
was  edited  for  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee by  Dr.  Samson  D.  Oppenheim. 

Much  space  is  devoted  to  the  war.  The 
article  on  Jewish  war  statistics  is  from  the 
pen  of  Julian  Leavitt  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Statistics  and  Research.  The  article  on  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  is  written  by  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  Chester  J.  Teller.  A  sketch  of 
the'life  and  activities  of  the  Jews  of  Serbia 
was  contributed  by  Dr.  I.  Alcalay,  chief  rabbi 
of  Serbia. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  the  Jewish 
population  in  the  United  States  amounts  to 
over  3,300,000,  while  New  York  City  alone 
has  1,300,000  Jewish  inhabitants.  Dr.  Oppen- 
heim reports  that  New  York  City,  which  con- 
tains the  largest  Jewish  community  that  has 
ever  existed  within  the  confines  of  a  single 
municipality,  has  over  2200  congregations, 
180  religious  schools  with  41,403  pup'ls,  ex- 
clusive of  about  14,000  who  attend  private 
schools.  It  has  over  100  recreational  and 
cultural  agencies,  more  than  1000  mutual  aid 
societies,  965  lodges,  193  economic  agencies, 
and  164  philanthropic  and  correctional  agen- 
cies. 


Dr.  Oppenheim  gives  a  list  of  nine  cities, 
exclusive  of  New  York  City,  containing  an 
aggregate  of  over  9,200,000  inhabitants,  of 
which  900,000  are  Jews.  The  cities  in  order 
of  population  are  :  Chicago,  225,000  ;  Phila- 
delphia, 200,000  ;  Cleveland,  100,000  ;  Boston, 
77,500  ;  St.  Louis,  60,000  ;  Baltimore,  60,000  ; 
Pittsburgh.  60,000;  Newark.  55,000;  Detroit. 
50,000. 

New  York  City  is  not  percentage-wise  the 
most  Jewish  city.  Chelsea,  Massachusetts, 
has  a  general  population  of  46,000,  and  con- 
tains 13,000  Jews,  or  a  Jewish  population  of 
28  per  cent.  Rosenhayn,  New  Jersey,  has  a 
general  population  of  600  and  contains  300 
Jews,  or  a  Jewish  population  of  50  per  cent., 
while  Carmel,  New  Jersey,  has  a  general  popu- 
lation of  750  and  contains  450  Jews,  or  a 
Jewish  population  of  60  per  cent.  Woodbine, 
New  Jersey,  is  practically  entirely  Jewish  in 
population. 


Russia  has  had  six  possible  outlets  to  free 
water — the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  the 
White  Sea,  the  Yellow  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  the  Adriatic. 


A  fireplace  grate  made  of  tubing  through 
which  water  can  be  circulated  to  distribute 
heat  about  a  room  has  been  patented. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  when  a  sub- 
marine is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  oysters 
can  be  sucked  up  into  it  on  the  vacuum 
cleaner  principle. 


German  Beast 

Takes    to 


Jungle 


This  Is  the  Way 

Frank  H.  Simonds 

describes  the  present  military  sit- 
uation in  Europe.  We  must 
follow  and  destroy  the  beast  to 
rid  civilization  of  his  menace, 
says  this  American  war  expert, 
writing  exclusively  for 

NEXT  SUNDAY'S 

§>an  iFranriHrfl  Qllpmtrl? 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
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GERMAN-AMERICANISM. 

"Common  Cause"  is  a  poor  title  to  a  play- 
that  has  a  good  theme.  For  this  is  a  burning 
question  in  America,  the  German-American's 
right  to  live  in  our  midst,  profiting  by  our  in- 
stitutions, enjoying  our  protection,  and  pros- 
pering on  the  patronage  of  Americans  while 
he  remains  loyal  to  the  Kaiser.  Mr.  Crane 
Wilbur,  more  particularly  known  as  a  movie 
star,  but  a  good  actor  in  the  spoken  drama, 
and  a  writer,  so  it  is  asserted,  of  previous 
successful  contributions  to  plays  in  the  regu- 
lar line  of  the  drama,  has  written  "Common 
Cause"  because  of  the  timeliness  of  the 
theme  and  because  a  man  with  his  experience 
in  seeking  to  please  the  public  knows  well 
that  in  the  present  emotional  state  of  the 
nation  a  subject  so  alive  with  possibilities 
for  drawing  laughter  and  tears  means  an  easy- 
road  to  success. 

However,  although  "Common  Cause" 
seemed  mightily  to  please  Monday  night's  au- 
dience at  the  Columbia,  it  is  preeminently  an 
actor-made  play.  Now  isn't  that  a  mean  thing 
to  be  said  by  a  scribbler  who  couldn't  write 
a  play  to  save  her  soul,  when  the  actor  who 
wrote  it  isn't  here  on  the  printed  page  to 
answer  back.  Well,  but  what  I  mean  is 
this :  Mr.  Wilbur  really  has  chosen  a  live 
theme,  but  he  has  burdened  it  with  deaders ; 
in  other  words,  with  bursts  of  fat  oratory  of 
the  kind  players  love  to  fill  their  mouths  with, 
the  orator  standing  on  a  high  stair  landing 
for  a  point  of  vantage,  or  making  an  appeal 
to  the  tearful  sensibilities  with  dark  glasses 
over  his  blinded  eyes,  throwing  out  his  chest 
and  oratorically  spread-eagling  in  a  way  that, 
in  real  life,  would  make  his  irreverent  young 
contemporaries  twit  him  and  josh  him  and 
take  the  wind  out  of  his  sails.  Of  course  it 
goes;  if  Mr.  Wilbur  wants  a  success  just  for 
the  day  it  is  his.  The  public  laughed  at  the 
j  okes  and  wept  at  the  pathos  and  stormed 
out  applause  at  the  "appeals  to  patriotism. 
But  the  instant  the  war  ceases  and  the  ex- 
citement dies  down  these  parts  of  the  play 
will  collapse  like  a  distended  bladder.  Too 
much  oratory ;  too  much  Johnsonian  elo- 
quence ;  too  many  naively  open  appeals  for  the 
ready  hand-clap.  You  can  see  the  moment 
coming  when  the  audience  is  expected  to  ap- 
plaud ;  you  can  hear  it  in  the  voices  of  the 
performers,  see  it  in  an  expectant,  almost 
complacent  expression  on  their  faces  as  they 
near  the  period,  or  exclamation  point. 

It  has  often  been  said,  and  truly  said,  that 
a  play-writer  is  greatly  assisted  in  his  work 
by  experience  on  the  stage.  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  one  of  the  master  craftsmen  of  the 
times  in  respect  to  dramatic  technic,  has  re- 
peatedly asserted  his  indebtedness  in  this  re- 
spect. But  they  must  have  balance  with  it ; 
a  nice  perception  of  what  constitutes  serious 
appeal  to  our  fundamental  sentiments,  and  be 
able  to  differentiate  between  that  and  the  call 
to  our  surface  emotionalism.-  And  this  is, 
of  all  times,  an  epoch  when  it  is  hardest  to 
discriminate.  We  are  all  filled  plumb  up 
to  the  top  with  war  feelings ;  mothers — mar- 
vels, many  of  them — and  wives  with  a  mix- 
ture of  glowing  pride  and  freezing  dread. 
Pugnacious  people  are  riding  the  winds  with 
joy,  for  nearly  the  whole  world  is  fighting, 
and  the  foe  is  nearing  his  last  ditch.  Patriot- 
ism is  aflame,  and  although  hatred  for  Ger- 
mans is  not  rampant,  hatred  for  their  sins  is 
reaching  the  bursting  point.  And  oh,  men  and 
brothers,  is  it  not  glorious  to  learn  how  su- 
premely our  young  manhood  is  responding  to 
the  test !  All  the  fox-trotting  and  the  over- 
eating and  over-drinking  and  over-dressing 
and  over-pleasuring  resulting  from  our  over- 
money-making  have  not  spoiled  the  American 
people.  Those  committers  of  German  sins 
must  be  punished,  is  the  cry.  Nobody — or  no- 
body that  counts — is  calling  for  immediate 
peace.  No  wives,  nor  mothers,  nor  coward 
soldiers  can  be  found  to  cry  "Save  us  from 
the  discomforts  and  perils  and  losses  of  con- 
tinued war  by  seizing  the  opportunity  for  an 
immediate  peace." 

With  such  a  state  of  mind  prevalent  a  play- 
writer  can  be  only  too  sure  of  an  ardently 
quick  emotional  response  when  he  appeals  to 
those  sentiments  that  are  shared  so  fervently 
throLihout  the  nation.  And  Mr.  Wilbur  has 
been  careful  to  introduce  a  good  proportion 
of  comedy.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  of  a 
kin-  ergarten  complexion,  although  there  was 
a  riiiddle-aged  love  affair  brewing.  But  it  was 
:re~«id  in   a   stereotyped  way.     There  again 


the   actor's  standards   intrude.     They   are   apt 
to  be  both  stereotyped  and  artificial. 

Yet  the  author  tried  very,  very  hard  to 
create  a  simple,  natural  family  atmosphere, 
and  no  doubt  in  the  eyes  of  many  he  has 
succeeded.  The  wrangles  between  old  Daddy 
Koerner  and  the  impulsive  Tina,  his  pet  and 
youngest  daughter,  are  founded  on  realities, 
and  in  depicting  them  the  author  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  some  suggestion  of  na- 
ture, although  good  taste  was  violated  several 
times  during  the  pettish  interchange  of  re- 
criminations between  the  temporary  com- 
batants. 

There  is,  indubitably,  more  than  a  hint  of 
amateurishness  in  the  author's  treatment  of  his 
play,  but  that,  no  doubt,  is  offset,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  by  his  readiness  in  creating 
opportunity  for  a  laugh  or  a  weep.  Only  a 
certain  kind  of  youthful  or  naive  public  will 
care  for  the  piece,  the  sophisticated  theatre- 
goer with  powers  of  discrimination  being  alto- 
gether too  definite  and  keen  in  his  views  to 
be  accessible  to  its  comedy  or  pathos. 

Some  people  have  spoken  of  "Common 
Cause"  as  a  pro-German  play,  but  bless  you, 
that  is  all  nonsense.  The  author  did  seem, 
in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  play,  to  be  carry- 
ing water  on  both  shoulders,  but  the  whole 
aim  and  purport  of  the  piece  is  to  show  up 
the  folly  of  a  German-American  in  attempting 
to  cling  to  loyalty  to  Germany  and  Wilhelm. 
For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  idea  he 
creates  the  character  of  August  Koerner,  a 
good,  kindly,  generous,  warm-hearted  old  fel- 
low, living  in  a  small  American  town,  but 
very  insistent  as  to  his  Germanism.  Daddy 
Koerner  and  his  two  daughters  are  depicted 
as  being  enmeshed  in  sentimental  relations 
with  Widow  Davis  and  her  two  sons.  Then 
the  war  breaks,  nipping  in  the  bud  the  immi- 
nent middle-aged  romance,  but  speeding  up 
the  youthful  love  affairs.  War  transforms  the 
two  hitherto  unthinking  girls  into  fervent 
Americans,  and  Daddy  Koerner  is  obliged  to 
chew  the  bitter  cud  of  his  pro-Germanism  in 
solitude.  In  spite  of  his  past  life  of  kindli- 
ness and  good  feeling  his  neighbors  turn  him 
down.  He  speaks  too  often  and  too  kindly 
of  his   fatherland. 

Then  his  son,  who  has  been  commanding 
a  submarine  that  was  detailed  to  wreck  Amer- 
ican shipping  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  turns  up. 
His  U-boat  has  been  wrecked,  and,  before 
giving  himself  up  for  internment,  he  visits  his 
father,  and  proceeds  to  let  loose  his  sup- 
pressed sentiments  in  a  speech  of  such  length 
and  turgid  eloquence  as  makes  John  Davis' 
efforts  in  that  line — for  John  was  some  little 
speechmaker — shrink  humbly  to  second  rank. 
This  young  man,  not  being  a  Kaiser-made 
German,  balks  at  his  bloody  task  of  murder- 
ing women  and  children,  and  succeeds  in 
completely  dislodging  the  halo  that,  in  his 
father's  eyes,  had  hitherto  circled  the  august 
head  of  Germany's  potentate.  So,  that  little 
matter  being  happily  settled  by  having  the  old 
man  let  fly  an  overripe  tomato  at  the  bristling 
mustaches  in  the  Kaiser's  portrait,  the  curtain 
goes  down  on  a  chastened  German-American 
who  has  decided  to  drop  the  German  and  be 
all  for  America. 

Mr.  Henry  Shumer  has  been  chosen  to 
impersonate  the  likable  old  recanter,  and 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  portrait  of  him, 
save  that  his  German  accent  is  a  little  open 
to  question.  In  appearance  and  personality, 
however,  he  suits  the  part  nicely,  agreeing 
with  one's  conceptions  of  pre-war  origin  as 
to  the  manner  of  man  the  Daddy  Koerners 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Jack  Rollens  pleased  his  public  by  the 
successful  boyishness  and  "kiddishness"  with 
which  he  invested  the  character  of  sixteen- 
year-old  Terry,  who  is  in  a  bursting  state  of 
desire  to  enlist  in  the  navy.  Messrs.  Gar- 
wood and  Rose,  two  young  men  with  nimble 
tongues  and  big,  resonant  voices,  successfully 
undertook  the  spouting  roles  of  John  Davis 
and  Karl  Koerner,  and  Nedda  Harrigan  and 
Auda  Due  officiated  as  the  respectively  serious 
and  madcap   daughters  of  Daddy  Koerner. 

The  company  is  of  average  merit,  impress- 
ing one  as  useful,  second-class  stock  material. 
There  were  crudities  in  their  performance : 
Mr.  Hadley's  Italianism  smacked  of  under- 
lying Americanism ;  the  eloquence  of  the 
young  orators  seemed  valedictorian;  the  in- 
genuousness of  Auda  Due,  while  commend- 
able, in  some  respects  lacked  charm. 

I  find  myself  suspecting  some  mistaken 
stage  director  of  being  the  godfather  of  Miss 
Ethel  Martelle's  elderly-girlish  downcast- 
eye-ishness  when  Daddy  K.  proposed.  I  don't 
believe  the  poor  lady's  heart  was  in  it,  and  she 
was  much  more  engaging  in  her  more  natural 
and  friendly  moods,  while  the  elderly  wooer 
was   paying   his   distresses. 

But  the  main  point  is  that  the  company  got 
it  over.  Only,  the  whole  performance  in  de- 
gree of  merit  ranked  somewhat  below  the 
Columbia  average.  The  getting-over  was 
planned  on  a  different  standard.  If  "Com- 
mon Cause"  had  been  judged  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  one  passes  a  verdict  on  a 
vaudeville  playlet,  for  instance,  we  would 
have  thought  it  good. 

The  great  defect  of  the  piece,  viewing  it  as 
a  play  claiming  to  be  judged  seriouslj',  is  that 


the  author  approached  his  theme  very  much 
in  the  same  mood  as  that  in  which  a  shop- 
keeper trims  out  his  two  windows  during  a 
football  game  excitement  in  the  colors  of  rival 
colleges.  He  did  not  write  the  play  as  an 
artist,  but,  in  purely  commercial  spirit,  as  a 
shopman  with  wares.  Nevertheless  he  de- 
serves commendation  for  the  spirit  in  which 
he  drew  the  portrait  of  August  Koerner. 
There  have  been  a  few  indignant  snorts  here 
and  there,  accompanied  with  assertions  that 
the  play  is  pro-German.  The  author  could 
have  appeased  the  Germanophobes  by  being 
one  himself,  whereas  he  showed  a  kindly  ap- 
preciation of  the  cruel  perplexities  of  those 
German-born  in  this  country  who,  having 
breathed  the  air  of  freedom  and  escaped  the 
effects  of  a  Kaiser-inspired  education,  are  still 
unable  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  softening 
memories  of  childhood  or  to  set  wholly  aside 
the  claims  of  nativity.  We  Americans  who 
have  so  scorned  the  Germans'  exercises  in 
community  hatred  have  fortunately  preserved 
ourselves  from  that  danger.  Well  we  know 
that  the  present  generation  of  Germans,  save 
for  a  natural  proportion  of  exceptions,  is 
mind-and-soul-poisoned.  But  reasonable  and 
thinking  people  know  that  the  hope  of  Ger- 
many lies  in  its  rising  generation,  which  is 
now  realizing  the  result  of  militarism,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  is  going  to  have  a  thing 
or  two  to  say  as  to  the  future  policies  of 
the  nation. 

The  fact  that  an  American  audience  ac- 
cepted the  old  German  as  the  protagonist  of 
a  play,  sympathized  with  him,  made  allow- 
ances for  him,  and  understood  and  forgave  his 
errors,  is,  in  a  way,  significant  of  the  na- 
tional attitude;  which  is  that  a  right-thinking 
and  right-acting  German-American  is  an 
American  as  soon  as  he  sincerely  claims  to 
be.  The  crafty  and  scheming  kind  that  is 
looking  out  sharply  for  German  pay  while 
falsely  claiming  to  be  a  loyal  citizen  is  also 
introduced  in  the  play.  But  the  Rehder  char- 
acter has  no  close  connection  with  the  action 
of  the  piece,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  something 
of   a   bore. 

It  is  true  that  German-Americans  will  like 
the  piece.  Quite  a  number  were  there  Mon- 
day night,  weeping  freely  at  certain  parts  that 
appealed  to  their  sympathies.  The  German- 
Americans,  poor  things,  are  keeping  pretty 
quiet  nowadays,  although  some  are  doing 
loyal  and  splendid  service  and  have  from  the 
first.  Others,  who  are  born  pushers  and 
climbers,  have  calmly  and  prosaically  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  created  by  the 
war  and  pushed  themselves  into  the  limelight. 
But  a  large  contingent  who,  we  hope,  blush 
for  Germany's  sins  have  not  been  having 
very  much  fun  during  these  last  few  years, 
and  we  will  not  grudge  them  their  sentimental 
enjoyment  of  the  play. 


A  NOVEL  CONCERT. 

The  Fitziu-Segurola  concert,  which  was 
given  last  Sunday  at  the  Savoy,  included  a 
novel  feature  the  introduction  of  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  war-time  desire  for 
something  light  and  cheerful.  At  any  rate 
the  two  artists  almost  eschewed  the  serious 
note.  Or,  no,  they  did  sing  several  of  the 
passionate  Italian  arias,  but  also  they  gave 
sprightly  or  sentimental  little  ballads,  some 
of  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  perhaps 
not  wholly  worthy  of  their  powers — "Daddy's 
Little  Boy,"  for  example,  although  Segurola 
sang  the  pretty  trifle  with  great  tenderness. 

These  are  the  times  when  us  Pacific 
Coasters  may  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  hear 
exceptional  artists  that  the  war  has  deprived 
of  their  usual  run  of  Continental  engage- 
ments. Both  Anna  Fitziu  and  Andres  de 
Segurola  belong  to  that  category,  the  lady, 
who  is  young  and  very  pretty,  possessing  a 
fresh,  pure,  flexible  soprano,  while  her  tem- 
perament, though  not  of  great  dramatic  depth, 
lends  itself  readily  to  the  expression  of 
operatic  emotions.  The  flexibility  of  her 
voice  was  charmingly  exhibited  in  the 
"Pagliacci"  ballatella,  and  its  true  and  sweet 
intonation  in  the  "Cuckoo"  encore,  while  in 
"Inter  Nos,"  "A  Little  Word/'  and  "Bird  of 
the  Wilderness"  she  attained  to  a  height  of 
fervent  expression  most  pleasing  to  the  sensi- 
bilities. 

Andres  de  Segurola,  her  associate  on  the 
concert  platform,  displays  a  personable  and 
dignified  presence,  his  unusual  ability  as  an 
actor  lending  noticeable  grace  to  his  mien  in 
the  concert  numbers.  He  is  classified  as  a 
bass-baritone,  his  voice  showing  in  its  upper 
range  a  lighter  quality  than  is  usual  in  a 
basso.  In  Signor  de  Segurola's  case  this  may- 
be regarded  as  fortunate,  for  it  gives  him  an 
opportunity  to  depart,  in  some  degree,  from 
the  line  of  heavy  roles  generally  dedicated  to 
a  basso.  The  sentimental  line  was  more  par- 
ticularly followed  by  Signor  de  Segurola,  al- 
though Valverde's  Spanish  song,  "Clavelitos," 
a  rapid,  Figaro-like  number  that  he  sang  con 
amove,  exhibited  the  fine  flexibility  of  his 
well-controlled  vocal  organ. 

The  novel  feature  previously  alluded  to  was 
"Grandmere  avait  raison,"  a  musical  sketch 
dedicated  to  the  two  singers  which  displayed 
to  great  advantage  the  beauty  and  coquettish 
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charm  of  the  lady,  the  grace  and  distinction 
of  the  man,  and  their  vocal  and  histrionic 
ability.  Miss  Fitziu,  who,  in  concert  costume, 
seemed  like  a  bright-winged  tropical  bird, 
was  deliciously  pretty  in  powder  and  patches, 
and  Signor  de  Segurola  carried  his  handsome 
costume  with  noticeable  grace.  The  singing 
in  the  sketch  was  light,  brilliant,  and  vi- 
vacious, with  a  pretty  dash  of  sentiment  to- 
ward the  end.  The  audience  found  this 
break  on  concert  routine  most  agreeable,  and 
testified  such  cordial  appreciation  as  to  win 
the  brightest  and  prettiest  of  smiles  from  the 
charming  younger  singer,  while  Signor  de 
Segurola  was  warmed  up  into  shedding  his 
rather  cold  austerity  of  manner  and  respond- 
ing with  proportionate   cordiality. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


It  is  said  that  thousands  of  five-franc 
pieces  are  split  into  halves  by  their  French 
owners  every  year  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
an  immense  hidden  treasure.  This  treasure, 
according  to  the  legend  firmly  believed,  is  an 
order  to  pay  the  holder  one  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  in  silver  five-franc  coins.  When 
Napoleon  first  set  the  five-franc  piece  in  cir- 
culation it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  a 
Frenchman  to  receive  the  new  coin.  Hence, 
according  to  the  story,  Napoleon  gave  it  to 
be  understood  that  he  had  ordered  a  check 
for  one  hundred  thousand  francs,  written  up- 
on asbestos  paper,  to  be  concealed  in  one  of 
the  new  silver  pieces.  From  that  day  to  this 
no  one  has  objected  to  the  five-franc  piece. 


Tin  plate  in  the  shape  of  continuous  rolls, 
like  tar  paper,  instead  of  in  the  shape  of 
flat  sheets,  as  at  present,  is  now  possible.  A 
power-driven  soldering  press  has  recently  been 
designed  for  joining  and  soldering  the  sheets 
into  a  continuous  strip  for  roofing  purposes. 
One  man  can  operate  the  machine,  hooking 
the  sections  of  tin  plate  together  and  ope- 
rating the  solder  and  flux  on  the  seam. 


—  another  example 
of  "Breuner  value" 

— One  of  those  long  narrow 
tables  so  charming  behind  a  Daven- 
port —  or  placed  against  the  wall 
with  a  mirror  -  or  (C  that  favorite 
picture"  hanging  over  it  —  for 
Twenty-Five  Dollars.  Think  of  it! 

— Of  particular  interest  is  the 
table  top  —  the  choice  grade  of 
mahogany  used  —  the  rich  antique 
brown  tone  of  the  finish — and  the 
artistically  cut  beveled  edge  — 
places  it  in  the  class  of  the  better 
grade  of  tables.  Size  20  inches 
wide,  60  inches  long. 

— If  in  need  of  a  table  do 

not  miss  this  splendid  value. 
It's  an  excellent  buy. 
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FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


"Upstairs  and  Down"  at  the  Alcazar. 
When  the  charming  Alcazar  inaugurates  its 
restoration  of  spoken  drama  next  Sunday — 
opening  with  a  matinee — the  first  offering  of 
the  new  Alcazar  company,  headed  by 
Thurston  Hall  and  Belle  Bennett,  will  be  the 
famous  New  York  laughing  success,  "Up- 
stairs and  Down,"  long  awaited  with  keen  in- 
terest. It  is  by  those  brilliant  social  satirists 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton,  whose  "Lombard!  Lim- 
ited" was  so  joyously  welcomed.  It  is  a 
comedy  of  mirth,  wit,  and  piquancy  that  con- 
tracts the  frivolities  and  flirtations  of  a 
novelty-craving  idle  rich  set  and  the  doings 
below  stairs  of  those  who  serve  them  at  a 
week-end  house  party  on  Long  Island.  This 
play  of  laughter,  in  accord  with  the  public's 
present  mood,  has  its  silver  thread  of  ro- 
mantic love  story.  Mr.  Hall  personates  the 
dashing  international  polo  champion.  Captain 
O'Keefe ;  Miss  Bennett  the  lily  among  the 
society  lotus  flowers,  Gertrude  Short  the  in- 
genuous Baby  Vampire,  Mrs.  Jules  Wieniaw- 
ski  the  sophisticated  hostess,  and  Thomas 
Chatterton  the  cave  man,  with  capital  parts  for 
Emily  Pinter,  Ruth  Ormsby,  Claribel  Fon 
taine,  John  Burton,  Clifford  Alexander,  Wil- 
liam »£>uinn,  Herbert  Farjeon,  George  Stan- 
ley, Ben  Hewlett,  and  others.  The  comedy 
will  be  directed  by  Mr.  Farjeon,  who  staged 
the  original  New  York  production.  It  will  be 
the  Alcazar  policy  to  change  its  play  weekly, 
except  when  popular  demand  compels  exten- 
sion. . 

Second  "Week  of  "Common  Cause." 
"Common  Cause,"  the  new  comedy -drama 
dealing  with  events  of  the  moment,  has 
created  a  furor  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
where  it  will  enter  upon  the  second  week  of 
its  stay  this  Sunday  night.  "Common  Cause"' 
is  a  three-act  work  from  the  pen  of  Crane 
Wilbur,  actor-author,  and  it  has  for  its  theme 
the  actions  of  a  certain  class  of  Germans  in 
America.  Henry  Shumer  offers  a  star  per- 
formance in  the  role  of  August  Koerner,  the 
old  German  who  clings  to  his  original  ideas 
of  the  Kaiser ;  William  Garwood  pl?.ys  the 
part  of  John  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  pretty 
Nedda  Harrigan  appears  in  the  leading  femi- 
nine role.  Others  in  the  cast  are  Ethel  Mar- 
tell,  Auda  Due,  Jack  Rollens,  Maurice  Rose, 
Alfred  Aldridge,  and  Bert  Hadley.  "Common 
Cause"  meets  with  approval  because  it  is  a 
clever  play  ably  presented.  Matinees  are 
given  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

"Business  Before  Pleasure"  at  the  Curran. 

"Business  Before  Pleasure,"  which  has  been 
enjoying  capacity  audiences  since  its  opening, 
will  enter  upon  its  last  two  weeks  at  the 
Curran  Theatre  tomorrow  night. 

The  Montague  Glass  famous  characters, 
"Potash  and  Perlmutter,"  are  placed  in  a  new 
environment  and  are  the  centres  of  a  first  and 
original  story.  The  new  comedy  is  an  un- 
bounding  source  of  merriment. 

Jules  Jordan  and  Charles  Lipson  as  "Abe" 
and  "Mawruss"  are  broadly  comic,  especially 
so  in  the  amusing  episode  of  the  play  where 
the  dazed  motion-picture  directors  are  watch- 
ing the  several  actors  in  the  famous  "If  You 
Don't  Want  Her"  from  "The  Music  Master." 
The  supporting  cast  includes  Helen  Gill, 
Lizzie  Wilson,  Lottie  Vernon,  Doris  Kelly. 
Rita  Howlett,  Olive  Massey,  William  Ma- 
cauley,     Richard     Barrows,     Murray     Philips. 


ALCAZAR 

SPOKEN  DRAMA  SEASON 

OPENS  NEXT  SUNDAY  MAT. 

New  Alcazar  Company 

THURSTON  HALL                  BELLE  BENNETT 

The  Joyous  Comedy  of  Laughter 

"Upstairs  and  Down" 

By  the  Authors  of  "Lombard!   Limited" 

A  Year  in  New  York — First  Time  Here 

Evenings,     25c     to     $1;     Matinees,     Sunday, 
Thursday,  Saturday,  25c  to  75c. 

Nine  Performances  To  Be  Given  at 

THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 

3209  CLAY  STREET,  near  Presidio  Avenue 

REGINALD    TRAVERS,    Director 

WEEK  OF  OCT.  28,  1918.  and  Mod.,  Nov.  4th; 
Thurs.,  Nov.  7th  ;  Sat.,  Nov.  9th. 

THE   PLAYERS  CLUB 

Presents 
FOUR  CHARMING  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

"THE  CELESTIAL  MAIDEN"— A  Fan- 
tastic Chinese  play  done  in  Chinese  manner, 
bv    Margaret    Scott    Oliver. 

"ALL  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SYLVIA"— A 
delightfully  human  playlet,  by  Martha  Morton. 

"THE  DRYAD" — A  little  play  in  contrasts, 
by  Mary  MacMillan. 

"ROSES" — A  drama,  by  Hermann  Suder- 
mann. 

Tickets  at  Little  Theatre  and  Kohler  & 
Chase's.  Tickets,  $1;  war  tax,  10  cents.  Cur- 
tain  8:20. 


Joseph  Webber,  Harry  Hammill,  Jules  Unger, 
Harold  Skinner,  and   William  Lambert. 

As   a  laugh-maker  "Business   Before   Pleas 
ure"    has  no  rival. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  last  letter  in  stage  realism  is  claimed 
to  have  been  attained  by  Langdon  McCormick 
in  his  spectacular  drama,  "On  the  High  Seas," 
which  will  be  presented  at  the  Orpheum  next 
week.  The  story  of  "On  the  High  Seas," 
briefly  told,  concerns  a  merchant  vessel,  Cen- 
turion, which  is  carrying  supplies  to  enemy 
submarines.  The  wireless  operator  refuses  to 
play  any  part  in  the  nefarious  traffic  and  is 
beaten  and  put  in  chains.  Thus  a  youth  taken 
aboard  from  an  open  skiff  who  proves  to  be 
a  wireless  man  is  doubly  welcome.  When 
the  new  operator  learns  of  the  Centurion's 
mission  he  attempts  to  "flash"  the  American 
warships  in  the  vicinity,  but  is  caught  by  the 
civilian  captain,  who  orders  him  shot.  A  fire 
suddenly  breaks  out  in  the  hold  of  the  ship 
and  the  tables  are  turned.  The  youth  is 
begged  to  send  out  the  C.  Q.  D.  In  this  man- 
ner the  American  ships  are  told  both  of  the 
fire  and  what  use  the  trader  is  being  put  to. 
This  leads  to  the  big  scene  of  the  play — the 
arrival  of  the  American  squadron  and  the  en- 
gagement at  sea.  An  excellent  company, 
which  includes  Robert  Holden  and  Bennett 
Johnstone,  will  portray  the  various  roles. 

Al  Herman,  blackface  comedian,  known 
throughout  vaudeville  as  "the  Black  Laugh," 
and  one  of  the  funniest  men  that  have  faced 
the  footlights,  will  introduce  a  new  mono- 
logue. 

The  Misses  Campbell  (Honey  and  Georgia) 
will  be  heard  in  songs,  chiefly  of  their  own 
composition. 

Tom  Smith  and  Ralph  Austin,  well  known 
in  musical  comedy,  appropriately  style  their 
offering  "All  Fun."  It  consists  of  humorous 
songs,  dances,  and  amusing  dialogue. 

Jack  Alfred  and  company  will  appear  in  a 
new  comedy  skit  entitled  "Smile." 

James  J.  Morton  does  not  contribute  an 
act,  but  announces  each  one  in  a  very  humor- 
ous and  original  manner.  He  is  in  fact  an 
animated  programme. 

A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Review 
will  be  exhibited. 

The  remaining  acts  in  this  sterling  bill  will 
be  Albertina  Rasch,  premiere  danseuse,  as- 
sisted by  Paul  Sandberry  and  coryphees ;  the 
Lightner  Girls  and  Newton  Alexander,  and 
James  Watts  in  "A  Treat  in  Travesty." 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  season  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony 
Orchestra  will  open  on  Friday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 25thT  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  with  Alfred 
Hertz  again  wielding  his  baton  over  the  eighty 
artists  who  compose  the  greatest  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  of  the 
Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco  states 
that  the  sale  of  season  tickets,  just  closed, 
has  exceeded  expectations,  and  he  looks  for 
an  unusually  great  demand  on  Monday  for 
single  seats.  It  now  looks  as  though  the 
Friday  concerts  will  be  oversubscribed.  The 
demand  for  the  Sunday  symphonies  (when 
the  Friday  programmes  will  be  repeated, 
though  at  half  prices)  and  for  the  Sunday 
"pop"   series   is   gratifying. 

Alfred  Hertz  has  announced  an  admirable 
programme  for  the  first  pair  of  concerts, 
scheduled  for  Friday,  October  25th,  and  Sun- 
day, October  27th.  The  big  novelty  on  the 
programme  will  be  Rabaud's  "Procession  Noc- 
turne." So  far  as  records  show,  nothing  of 
this  modern  French  composer's  has  yet  been 
played  in  this  city  and  Hertz  confidently  ex- 
pects that  this  first  composition  will  com- 
pletely captivate  local  music  lovers.  The 
principal  number  on  the  programme  will  be 
Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  the  re- 
maining offering  will  be  Paul  Dukas'  "L'Ap- 
prenti  Sorcier." 

In  the  "Fop"  concerts  the  conductor  aims 
to  present  music  that  is  "light  but  not  trivial," 
and  in  the  past  he  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  first  "Pop"  programme  will  in- 
clude such  favorites  as  Herold's  "Zampa" 
overture,  Sibelius'  "Valse  Triste,"  Liszt's 
"The  Preludes,"  Dvorak's  "Slavonic  Dances," 
Strauss'  overture  to  "The  Bat,"  and  other 
compositions  of  general  appeal. 

The  Players  Club. 

On  Monday  evening,  October  28th,  the 
Players  Club  will  present  in  the  Little  The- 
atre at  3209  Clay  Street  four  one-act  plays 
which  are  both  unusual  and  novel:  "Roses," 
by  Hermann  Sudermann  ;  "The  Celestial 
Maiden,"  by  Margaret  Scott  Oliver;  'All  for 
the  Sake  of  Sylvia,"  by  Martha  Mortou  ;  and 
"The  Dryad,"  by  Mary  MacMillan.  Nine  per- 
formances will  be  given. 

Of  noteworthy  interest  will  be  the  first 
appearance  in  San  Francisco  of  Miss  Nina 
Moise  since  her  return  from  playing  leading 
roles  with  the  Princetown  Players  in  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  successful  Little  The- 
atres of  the  East.  Miss  Moise  is  an  emo- 
tional actress  of  unusual  ability  and  charm 
and    will    be    seen    in    the    stirring    drama, 


"Roses."  Supporting  her  will  be  William  H. 
Cocks  and  Raphael  Bennett,  a  talented  juve- 
nile who  will  make  his  first  appearance  with 
the   Players   Club. 

A  novel  and  fantastic  Chinese  play  is  "The 
Celestial  Maiden,"  which  will  be  presented 
in  Chinese  manner,  and  only  women  will  ap- 
pear in  the  cast,  assuming  also  the  male 
roles.  It  is  a  drama  entirely  unlike  anything 
ever  presented  by  the  Players  Club.  The  fol- 
lowing players  will  appear :  Carolyn  Green, 
Carolyn  Caro,  Beatrice  Olds,  Mrs.  M.  Ber- 
nardy,  Mrs.  Emilie  J.  Parent,  Mrs.  Rowena 
Danhauer,  Etta  Lucas,  and  Bessie  Abbott, 
who  formerly  played  with  Minnie  Maddern 
Fiske. 

"All  for  the  Sake  of  Sylvia"  is  a  delight- 
fully human  little  play  which  will  be  pre- 
sented with  an  unusually  strong  cast- -Marie 
Louise  Myers,  Olivia  Hall,  Reginald  Travers, 
Arthur  Dayton,  and  Le  Roy  Roberts.  On 
Thursday  evening  Aileen  Frank  will  be  seen 
in   the   title-role. 

A  play  unusual  in  its  contrast  of  characters 
is  "The  Dryad,"  in  which  will  appear  Vir- 
ginia Whitehead,  Douglas  Whitehead,  Gait 
Bell,  and  Otis  Le  Ross.  This  play  was  pre- 
sented with  great  success  this  summer  at 
Carmel.  

William  H.  Crane  in  "The  Very  Idea"  is 
a  Columbia  Theatre  attraction  for  the  near 
future. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Let's  Pretend. 
I  name  my  brothers  in  a  prayer, 

Who    are    upon    the    sea, 
Lynn,  with  brown   and   tumbled   hair, 

Lloyd  and  Deak,  the  three. 
O  the  days  we  whittled  boats 

And  sailed  them  on  the  sea! 

The  sea  was  running  past  our  door, 

A  mountain  brook  and  clear, 
And  little  bays  we  scooped  and  shaped 

To  keep  our  fleets  from  fear. 
Each  bay  we  named;  each  ship  we  named, 

And  launched  it  with  a  cheer. 

O  little  whittled  boat  that  went 

So   slowly  round  the  bend, 
O  happy  days  of  make-believe! 
When  will  this  anguish  end? 
Tears  in  my   eyes?      I   am   not  now 
So  good  at   "Let's  pretend." 
—Reprinted    from    Mary     Carolyn    Davics'     "The 
Drums    in    Our    Street."      (Copyright    by    the 
Macmillan  Company.) 


Madelon. 
Below  the  camp  where  merry  soldiers  muster, 

There  is  an  inn  they  call  "The  Poilus'   Rest" — 
A  modest  house  whose  walls  with  ivy  cluster, 
Hard  by  the  sheltering  woods — a  cozy  nest. 
The  girl  who  waits  on  us  is  pleasing, 

Like  sparkling  wine  her  eyes  in  fun. 
She  hardly  halts  to  hear  our  teasing — 
She's  only  known  as  Madelon. 
All  through  our  dreams  at  night,    all  through  our 

day's   dull   chance, 
She's  only   Madelon,   perhaps — but  she's    Romance. 

Chorus  : 
When  Madelon  comes  tripping  to  our  table, 

We  boldly  pluck  her  skirt  as  she  goes  by; 
And  each  one  whispers  low  his  pretty  fable, 

Made  up  to  win  her  on  the  sly. 
Our  Madelon  is  not  a  surly  beauty, 

So,  when  we  chuck  her  chin  to  lead  her  on, 
She    laughs    that's    all,    and    feels    she's    done    her 
duty — 

Madelon — Madelon — Madelon ! 

Well,  ev'ry  soldier  has  at  home  his  dearest, 

The  girl  who  waits  and  one  day  will  be  his; 
But  she's  so  far,  while  Madelon  is  nearest 
To  catch  the  longing  message  of  our  kiss. 
Slow  run  the  hours  we  pass  here  lonely, 

And  as  the  days  drag  on  and  on, 
The  words  we  meant  to  tell  one  only, 
We  tell  instead  to   Madelon. 
She   chides   our   rough    embrace   and    say   we    muss 

her  hair; 
We    laugh    and    think    of   her    who's    waiting    over 
there. 

A  corporal,  one  morning  bright  and  early, 

Came  jauntily  to  her  with  his  demand; 
Declared  his  love,   then  vowed  she  was  his  girlie, 
And  boldly  said  he  came  to  ask  her  hand. 
Now,  Madelon  is  not  so  simple: 

"One  man  could  not  make  me  content," 
She  laughed,  and  showed  a  pretty  dimple, 
"My  heart  is  with  the  regimentl 
Be   good!      Your   friends   will   come;    One   hand    I 

can  not  spare: 
To    serve    the    soldiers    wine,    I    need    at    least    a 
pair!" 

— A  new  translation,  by  Frances  C.  Fay. 


Cologne's  toilet-water  industry  was  estab- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  that  time  the  city  numbered 
about  50,000  inhabitants,  while  the  present 
population  is  450,000.  The  inventors  of  Eau- 
de-Cologne  were  Paul  Feminis  and  Maria 
Clementine,  a  Catholic  nun.  They  began  on  a 
small  scale,  with  few  persons  employed, 
whom  they  did  not  initiate  into  the  secrets  of 
the  whole  process,  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant mixture  being  made  by  the  inventors 
themselves.  Paul  Feminis  left  the  secret  with 
the  Farina  family,  while  the  nun  bequeathed 
the  secret  to  one  Peter  Schaeben,  who  had 
been   her  assistant   for   many  years. 


2Hj?  (goltott  peasant 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


Half-Hour  Music  ales. 

The  twenty-fourth  concert  in  the  second 
series  of  Half-Hour  Musicales  given  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Sunday  afternoons  will 
be  devoted  entirely  to  French  music.  The 
programme  will  open  with  the  famous  trio 
for  violin,  'cello,  and  pianoforte  in  F  major 
by  Saint-Saens,  which  will  be  interpreted  by 
Lion  Goldwasser,  violinist,  in  collaboration 
with  Wenceslao  Villalpando,  'cellist,  and  Mrs. 
Cecil  Hollis  Stone  playing  the  piano  part. 
This  will  be  followed  by  a  group  of  songs  sung 
by  Mme.  Jeanne  Gustin  Ferrier,  who  will 
render  Gabriel  Faure's  famous  cradle  song, 
"Les  Berceaux,"  and  the  well-known  "Haba- 
nera" from  "Carmen."  She  will  be  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  F.  Steinhauer.  The  programme 
will  conclude  with  the  "Marseillaise,"  sung 
by  Mmme.  Jeanne  Gustin  Ferrier,  accompa- 
nied by  Miss  Steinhauer,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  audience  will  join  in  the  singing  of  this 
stirring  battle  hymn  of  freedom. 

The  concerts  are  free  to  the  public  and 
begin  promptly  at  2:30  o'clock.  Admission  to 
the  lecture  room  is  between  numbers  only. 


East  and  West  Flanders  are  two  provinces 
of  Belgium.  West  Flanders  borders  on  the 
sea  coast  and  France.  East  Flanders  adjoins 
it  and  borders  Holland.  The  greatesL  dis- 
tance from  east  to  west  through  the  two 
provinces  is  about  fifty  miles.  From  north  to 
south  it  is  about  twenty-five  miles.  " 


SYmphoNY 

ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

SALE  OF  SEATS 

FOR    SINGLE   CONCERTS 

Opens  Monday,  Oct.  21 

At    Sherman,    Clay    &    Co.'s. 


FIRST  PAIR  OF  SYMPHONIES 
Oct.  25  and  27  at  Curran  Theatre 
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RPHFI1M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IU  1ILUM1  Btbreai  Slockkra  and  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
A  GREAT  NEW  ALL-STAR  BILL 

"ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS,"  a  Spectacular 
Melodrama,  presented  by  Langdon  McCormick, 
with  Robert  Holden,  Bennett  Johnstone  and  a 
Sterling  Company;  AL  HERMAN,  "the  Black 
Laugh";  THE  MISSES  CAMPBELL  in  Songs 
of  Now  and  Then;  SMITH  and  AUSTIN, 
"All  Fun";  JACK  ALFRED  and  Company  in 
the  Comedy  Skit,  "Smile";  ALBERTINA 
RASCH,  Premiere  Danseuse,  assisted  by  Paul 
Sandberry  and  Coryphees;  THE  LIGHTNER 
GIRLS  and  NEWTON  ALEXANDER,  a  Jolly 
Trio;  JAMES  WATTS,  assisted  by  Rex  Storey, 
in  "A  Treat  in  Travesty";  OFFICIAL  WAR 
REVIEW;  Additional  Feature,  JAMES  MOR- 
TON, An  Animated  Programme. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


pURRAN 

^^     ElHs  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last    Two    Weeks    Start    Sun.    Night,    Oct.    20 
The    Biggest    Comedy    Success    in    Years 

"Business  Before  Pleasure" 

By  Montague  Glass  and  Jules  Eckert  Goodman 


Nights  and  Sat.  mat.,  50c  to  $1.50 

BEST  SEATS  $1.00  WED.   MAT. 

NOT  Playing  Oakland 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  wish  people  would  stop  asking  ques- 
tions, particularly  questions  that  confuse  the 
mind.  For  example,  here  is  some  one  whom 
we  suspect  to  be  associated  with  the  brewing 
interest  and  who  wants  to  know  how  we  pro- 
pose to  spend  the  $2?500,000,OOU  that  we  shall 
save  in  our  drink  bill  after  we  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  our  usual  haunts  by  legislative 
decree.  We  had  no  idea  that  our  libations 
had  approached  such  dimensions  as  these. 
and  if  we  could  but  secure  some  sort  of  ad- 
vance on  our  prospective  savings  we  would 
sally  forth  at  once  and  buy  some  more  Liberty 
Bonds. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  shall  have  the 
spending  of  that  money.  We  will  thankfully 
pay  the  usual  10  per  cent,  commission  to  any- 
one who  can  collect  it  for  us,  or  any  part  oi 
it.  And  in  the  meantime  we  will  not  add  to 
our  liabilities.  We  do  not  believe  that  we 
could  "get  an  extension  of  credit  anywhere, 
not  even  from  our  long-suffering  tailor,  on  the 
strength  of  such  expectations  as  these.  A 
financial  friend  tells  us  that  these  figures  do 
not  actually  represent  cash.  They  represent 
values.  And  then  he  wanders  away  into  a 
financial  disquisition  that  produces  in  us  a 
sense  of  what  may  be  called  aridity  that  can 
not  banished  with  buttermilk  at  its  present 
prohibitive  prices  that  are  due  to  the  with- 
drawal  of  a  formidable   liquid   competitor. 

The  financial  puzzle,  so  far  as  the  wage- 
earning  individual  is  concerned,  is  a  quite 
simple  one.  We  know  precisely  what  will 
happen  to  us  as  soon  as  we  collect  that  two 
billion  odd  dollars.  The  landlord  will  notice 
tie  bulge  in  our  pants  pocket  and  he  will 
raise  the  rent.  The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor 
will  survey  us  with  experienced  and  esti- 
mating eyes.  They  will  detect  the  aroma  of 
a  prosperity  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
conceal,  and  they  will  raise  their  prices.  The 
butcher,  the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker 
will  do  the  same.  It  is  futile  to  talk  about 
the  economic  laws  that  govern  prices.  That 
is  all  very  well  for  the  professorial  minds 
that  live  upon  such  things.  There  are  no 
economic  laws  that  govern  prices.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 
The  lady  who  presented  a  blank  check  to  the 
bank  cashier  and  who  was  asked  how  much 
money  she  wanted  replied  appositely  and 
relevanth',  "How  much  money  have  you?" 
There  you  have  the  complete  science  of  eco- 
nomics and  of  prices.  The  whole  world  goes 
shopping,  and  as  it  timidly  makes  its  selec- 
tions it  asks.  "How  much  do  you  want  for 
this?"  And  the  shopkeeper,  who  is  not  in  the 
least  timid,  replies,  "How  much  have  you 
got  :"  and  proceeds  to  take  it.  He  does  not 
ask  it  audibly  of  each  customer.  There  is 
no  need  to.  He  knows  already.  He  is  now 
preparing  to  say  to  the  customer,  "It  is  oi 
no  use  to  look  poor.  I  know  all  about  you. 
I  am  well  aware  that  you  have  eschewed  the 
bowl  that  cheers  and  also'  inebriates,  not,  it 
is  true,  from  choice,  but  under  compulsion, 
and  that  you  have  a  trifle  of  two  and  a  half 
billion  dollars  stowed  away  in  your  pants 
pocket.  Hand  it  over.'"  There  is  no  need  to 
ask  what  he  does  with  it.  Xo  one  knows. 
Probably  he  takes  to  drink.  You  have  not  got 
it.  anyway.  Now  there  you  have  the  whole 
science  of  prices.  The  things  that  you  need 
will  cost  all  that  you  have  and  a  little  more. 
So  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever 
shall  be,  world  without  end.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  made  it  a  rule  always  to  buy 
our  lunch  before  going  around  to  the  tailor's. 
There  will  be  no  lunch  afterwards.  The  tailor 
will  get  the  lunch.  He  would  not  think  much 
of  himself  as  a  tailor  if  he  allowed  any  one  to 
escape  with  15  cents  in  his  pocket.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  shall  not  bother  much 
about  that  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  that 
is  to  accrue  to  us  when  we  shall  have  stopped 
our  present  drunken  habits. 


And  now  some  one  wants  to  know  why  the 
conductorettes  in  the  East  are  not  wearing 
uniforms.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  the* 
should  wear  uniforms  if  it  pleases  them  not 
to  do  so,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  hu- 
man mechanism  has  yet  been  evolved  that  will 
make  a  body  of  women  do  anything  that  they 
do  not  wish  to  do.  The  future  of  the  uni- 
form is  a  matter  upon  which  we  should  much 
like  to  write  a  few  large  books.  Either  we 
ought  all  to  wear  uniforms  or  none  of  us 
ought  to  wear  them.  Where  governments  are 
responsible  for  the  dress  of  their  employees 
it  is  easy  to  understand  a  uniform  is  desir- 
able if  only  as  a  labor-saving  device.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  clothe  an  army  with 
due  regard  to  the  figure  and  complexion 
-■I  every  man  in  it.  But  why  should  any  hu- 
man being  who  furnishes  his  own  clothes  be 
required  to  conform  them  to  a  particular 
standard.  Clergymen  wear  a  uniform,  but 
that  is  due  to  vanity  and  because  they  think 
Themselves  superior.  Bankers  do  not  wear 
un-  .orms.  Nor  do  scavengers  nor  milkmen 
nrr  salesmen.  A  uniform  may  be  useful  as  a 
di  tinguishing  mark,  but  then  a  badge  would 
;>  Jwer  that  purpose  just  as  well.  The  move- 
r.  -nt  to  put  us  all  in  uniforms  is  a  sort  of 
•je  manism.     At  the  base  of  it  is  a  desire  to 


label  our  various  castes.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  advocated  the  wearing  of  uniforms  in 
this  column,  but  although  we  proudlv  acclaim 
the  possession  of  most  of  the  known  vices,  we 
have  always  carefully  avoided  the  crowning 
vice  of  consistency.  By  all  means  let  the  con- 
ductorettes wear  anything  they  please.  We 
like  them  that  way. 


Platinum  has  been  declared  eligible  for  en- 
listment in  government  service  isays  the  New 
York  Times),  and  a  call  has  been  issued  by 
Raymond  T.  Baker,  director  of  the  mint, 
urging  all  owners  of  platinum  jewelry  to  place 
their  share  of  the  metal  at  the  government's 
disposal  and  they  will  be  paid  at  the  regular 
market  price  of  $105  an  ounce.  Rings,  laval- 
lieres,  pins,  bracelets,  all  doing  "slacker's"* 
dutv  now,  are  badly  needed  to  aid  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high  explosives.  Only  platinum, 
it  was  explained  by  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  today,  can  be  used  a^  a 
catalyser  in  the  making  of  explosives,  and  as 
platinum  has  a  tendency  to  wear  out  quickly 
when  exposed  to  chemical  action,  mure  and 
more  of  the  metal  is  constantly  needed. 

A  catalyser,  it  was  explained,  does  not  en- 
ter itself  into  a  chemical  reaction,  but  its 
mere  presence  induces  that  reaction  to  take 
place  more  rapidly.  Thus  in  the  manufacture 
of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphur,  when  very 
finely  divided  platinum  is  suspended  on  tray; 
in  the  chamber  where  sulphur  is  burned,  the 
sulphur  vapors  combine  readily  with  oxygen 
to  form  the  acid  which  is  used  in  such  enor- 
mous quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives and  the  gases  used  in  warfare.  A 
little  platinum  will  cause  large  quantities  to 
unite. 

Government  need  for  the  metal  has  become 
so  pressing  that  since  October  1st  any  person 
must  possess  a  license  issued  from  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  either  to  buy  or  sell  it-  Persons 
willing  to  donate  their  platinum  jewelry  to 
the  government  may  place  it  with  the  Red 
Cross  or  send  it  to  the  director  of  the  mint- 
All   precious  stones   should   be   removed   from 

different  pieces. 

■«•»» 

The  French  in  Morocco. 
The  marvelous  transformation  of  Morocco 
by  France,  since  its  occupation  in  1912,  is  said 
to  be  of  worldwide  importance.  For  under 
this  new  influence  the  vast  tracts  of  hitherto 
useless  land,  but  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  otber  grains,  will 
now  become  one  of  the  great  sources  of  food 
supply.  The  changes  wrought  by  the  French 
are  described  by  the  best  authority,  one  who 
for  thirty  years  has  been  British  consul  at 
Fez,  Mr.  J.  M.  MacLeod.  In  an  address  be- 
fore the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  May, 
and  published  in  its  organ,  the  Geographical 
Journal,  for  August,  he  pictures  the  achieve- 
ments of  France.  Tribal  warfare  prevailed 
practically  over  the  whole  country'  six  years 
ago.  Xow  the  tribesmen  have  a  just  govern- 
ment administered  in  their  personal  interests. 
and  peace  prevails.  Then  camel-tracks  were 
the  only  ways  of  communication ,  now  there 
are  511  miles  of  railway  and  100  more  are  in 
construction,  and  more  than  500  miles  of 
first-class  macadamized  roads  and  as  many 
more  in  construction,  and  2338  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines.  In  1912  there  were  practically 
no  ports,  and  Casablanca  was  a  squalid  Moor- 
ish town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Now  there 
are  several  ports  furnished  with  quajs,  stores, 
sanitary  services,  and  Casablanca  has  grown 
into  a  well-equipped  European  town  of  82,500 
inhabitants,  including  37,500  Europeans. 
Then  every'  disease  was  unchecked.  Now 
sixty -eight  hospitals  and  dispensaries  have 
been  established,  and  in  1916  one  in  every 
four  of  the  population  had  had  medical  care. 
The  thirty-seven  schools  of  1912,  with  3000 
scholars,  have  increased  to  180  schools,  in- 
cluding a  Franco-Arab  college  at  Fez,  with 
over  27,000  pupils.  Agricultural,  horticultural, 
arboricultural,  veterinary,  and  meteorological 
services  have  been  established,  and  annual 
agricultural  and  cattle  shows  and  rural  provi- 
dent societies  have  been  instituted.  The  mu- 
nicipal nursery  gardens  established  at  all  the 
principal  towns  do  excellent  work  in  incul- 
cating proper  methods  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing.  The  veterinary  service,  besides  the 
care  of  animal  health,  gives  active  assistance 
in  teaching  better  methods  of  stock  raising. 
That  is,  in  other  words,  Morocco  today  is  no 
more  an  African,  but  a  European  country, 
with  the  same  economic  "laws  and  almost  the 
same  method  of  life. 


'GARIBALDI'S"  HOMAGE  TO  U.  S. 


During  the  course  of  the  month  of  August 
French  bombardment  airplanes  dropped  more 
than  629  tons  of  projectiles,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  the  war  office.  The  state- 
ment says :  "In  the  course  of  August  our 
bombardment  airplanes  in  day  flights  dropped 
more  than  629  tons  of  projectiles  on  ob- 
jectives on  the  battlefield  between  the  Somme 
and  the  Aisne.  In  night  attacks  our  bomb- 
ing airplanes  dropped  360  tons  of  projectiles 
on  railways  stations  and  enemy  roads  of  com- 
munication. In  the  same  month  2S0  enemy- 
machines  were  downed,  or  seen  falling  out  of 
control,  and  sixty-six  enemy  balloons  were  set 
on   fire.*' 


"Garibaldi"'  they  call  him  at  the  summer 
camp  for  children,  atop  Monteluca  in  the 
Umbrian  hills  near  Spoleto.  There  the 
American  Red  Cross  is  caring  for  100  chil- 
dren, each  of  whom  is  either  a  refugee  from 
the  invaded  section  of  Italy  or  dependent  for 
support  upon  a  father  or  brother  now  fighting 
at  the  front.  In  many  parts  of  Italy  there 
are  schools  or  camps  where  the  A,  R.  C.  is 
doing  similar  work. 

"Garibaldi"'  is  among  the  smallest  of  the 
children  at  Monteluca,  and  none  there  is 
older  than  twelve  years.  He  is  a  solemn  sort 
of  a  child,  with  a  queerly  serious  look  in  his 
babyish  eyes  and  an  expression  of  resolution 
that  is  odd  upon  so  young  a  face.  "Garibaldi" 
is  a  refugee,  for  his  home  was  in  the  invaded 
district  of  the  north  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  All  he  can  remember  during 
his  five  years  has  been  a  world  of  war ;  a 
world  with  a  father  off  at  a  strange  place 
called  the  front,  coming  home  at  intervals  of 
many  months  with  a  rifle  over  his  shoulder 
and  a  pack  on  his  back,  and  sometimes  with  a 
drawn  look  in  his  eyes.  One  feels  that  the 
child,  although  almost  a  baby,  has  acquired 
something  of  that  look  of  the  father — a  father 
who  won't  come  back  from  the  front  again. 
When  "Garibaldi"  first  came  to  the  camp 
he  asked  often  when  his  father  would  be 
!  there.  But  it  has  now  been  weeks  since  he 
'  has  asked  that  question.  He  seems  to  under- 
,  stand,  and  to  accept  it  all  silently,  and  per- 
haps that  is  why  he  has  the  queer  com- 
mingling of  childishness  and  of  grown-up 
knowledge  in  his  determined  little  face — a 
face  that  is  getting  chubby  now,  although  it 
and  the  faces  of  the  others  were  thin  when 
the  camp  opened. 

It    may    have    been    "Garibaldi's"    strangely 
serious      face      that      first      attracted      Signor 
Pagru's    attention.     Signor    Pagni.    in    peace- 
time,  plays   a   cornet   and   conducts   a   restau- 
rant   in    the    Spoleto    depot,    and    in    war-time 
he  runs  the  A.  R.  C.  kitchen  at  the  Monteluca 
Camp   and   still   plays   the   cornet.      Only    war 
could  give  the  cornet  second  place.     At  any 
event,    the    quiet    little    refugee    had    been    in 
camp  but  a  few  days  when  Signor  Pagni  had 
!  dressed   him  up  in  a   broad  red  sash   for  his 
1  waist  and  a  broad  blue  sash  for  his  shoulder, 
a   dashing  scarlet   cap,   and   a   very'   important 
I  looking  bronze  medal — and   what   name   could 
I  possibly   be   applied  to  the   wearer  of  such   a 
]  costume  but  that  of  "Garibaldi"? 

The  boy  always  stands  out  in  front  of  the 
I  row  of  children  erect  and  stiffly  at  salute 
j  when  they  sing  the  "Garibaldi  Song."  "The 
j  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  Italian  na- 
;  tional  anthem.  Signor  Pagni  accompanies  up- 
'  on  his  cornet — and  at  this  particular  point 
|  the  goat  commences  to  play  an  important 
!  part. 

For.     it     must     be     explained,     the     signor 

|  brought    his    goat    as    well    as    his    cornet    to 

j  Monteluca,     Next  to  America,  and  the  cornet 

and    little    "Garibaldi."    that    mountain    goat, 

which  he  has  subdued  into  a  semi-pet,  is  his 

pride  and  joy.      Signor   Pagni   wears   a   long, 

white    linen    "duster,"    as    they    are    called    in 

the   United    States.      It   resembles   a   bathrobe 

made   of  very'   light   cloth,    and   as   the   signor 

'■  stands    under    the    trees    playing    his    cornet, 

;  with   the  children  singing  and  the  big  kettles 

'  of    soup    steaming    and    a    blue    haze    falling 

j  over    the    far-away    hills,     that    goat    always 

!  spoils   the  perfectly  idyllic  scene  by  sneaking 

I  up  behind   the   signor   and   chewing  upon   the 

;  tail  of  the  linen  duster.     That  disconcerts  the 

musician,  and.  necessarily,  he  must  pause  and 

miss   a   few   notes   while   he    chides   the   goat. 

The    children    laugh,    and    the    signor.    very 

sternly,    commands   attention. 

And  the  strange  thing  is  that  while  all  this 
is  going  on  little  "Garibaldi"  stands  there  at 
salute — his  tiny  hand  up  to  the  visor  of  his 
scarlet  cap,  his  red  sash,  blue  shoulder  strap, 
and  medal  making  him  a  brave  figure  indeed. 
He  doesn't  laugh  as  all  the  other  children  do, 
because,  you  see,  he  is  "Garibaldi" — he  has 
been  honored — he  has  been  named  after  and 
he  wears"  in  part  the  costume  of  the  great 
Italian  hero  who  fought  for  liberty.  So  the 
little  fellow  has  become  imbued  with  the 
most  tremendous  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
the  other  children  marvel  at  his  ability  to 
restrain  a  smile  or  even  a  snicker  at  the  sight 
of  that  spotted  mountain  goat  chewing  the 
sldrt  of  Signor  Pagni's  long  linen  coat  while 
the  signor  tries  to  play  the  cornet. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  "Garibaldi"  felt  more 
than  usual  the  honor  and  importance  of  his 
role,  for  a  Red  Cross  worker  was  there  and 
stood  at  attention,  returning  "Garibaldi's"  sa- 
lute as  the  tiny  chap  stood  like  a  company 
commander,  while  they  sang  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  It  was  the  first  time 
"Garibaldi"  had  ever  seen. the  American  uni- 
form. During  supper,  served  on  stone  tables 
under  the  trees  where  for  several  hundred 
years  Franciscan  monks  have  eaten  their 
simple  meals,  he  eyed  the  stranger  thought- 
fully. Then  he  edged  through  the  crowd 
and  stood  quietly  and  solemnly  staring  at  this 
newcomer  in  the  American  uniform — this  man 
from  the  land  of  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner" 
of  which  he,  •'Garibaldi,"  sang  and.  to  which 


j  he  presented  his  salute  each  day.     Just  what 

\  the  thoughts  were  in  that  odd,  old-young  baby 

brain,   just   how   vivid   and   complete   was  his 

grasp   on   the   significance   of  his   act,   no   one 

can  say.     But  this  is  what  "Garibaldi"  did 

j  "Garibaldi,"  five  years  old,  whose  father  won't 
'  come  back  from  the  Piave,  whose  brother  is 
■  at  the  front  now,  whose  home  is  in  the  hands 
j  of  the  enemy:  He  walked  over  to  the  old 
J  stone  table,  climbed  upon  it,  and.  thus  being 
i  elevated  to  an  equal  height  with  the  Red 
i  Cross  man,  saluted  him,  looked  him  straight 
I  in  the  eyes,  placed  his  arm  around  the  man's 
neck,  and  kissed  him  upon  each  cheek.  Then 
I  be  said  "Viva  l'America !" — not  loudly,  but  I 
!  very  quietly,  and  without  more  ado  climbed  i 
down  from  the  table  and  walked  away. 

Signor  Pagni  was  so  happy  and  excited  at  | 
;  the  conduct  of  his  protege  that  he  got  out  I 
(  the  trusty  cornet  again  and  gave  an  extra  con-  j 
;  cert    to     celebrate    the    affair.      For    fifteen  I 

minutes  he  allowed  the  American   Red   Cross 

j  kitchen  to  run  itself  while  he  tilted  his  head 

i  fair  back   and   played   and   played   and   played. 

1  blissfully  disregarding  the  spotted  goat,  which 

had  a  perfectly  wonderful  feast  the  while  upon 

that   linen   duster. — Elizabeth    Costen    in   Xen  i 

York   Times. 


History  in  a  new  form,  to  be  pursued  in  a 
study  of  the  nations  with  a  view  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  mutual  understanding 
good-will  among  them,  is  advocated  by  Clar- 
ence D.  Kingsley,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
board  of  education,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
subject  as  now  presented  in  most  schools. 
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TRANS-PACIFIC  SERVICE 

Frequent  sailings  for 

Japan,  China,  Philippines 

By  tbe  fast  and  palat:al  steamships 

S.S.TENYO  MARU  S.  S.  KOREA  MARU 

S.  S.  SHINYO  MARU        S.  S.  SIBERIA  MARU 

Unexcelled  table  and  service. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SERVICE 

Freight  and  paxsengers  lo  West  Coast  of  Mexico, 

Central  America  and  South  America. 

S.  S.  ANYO  MARU  S.  S.  KIYO  MARU 

S.S.NIPPON  MARU 

For  information  address 

FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER  OFFICE 

625  MARKET  STREET 

Fourth  Floor  Phone  Sutter  3900 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjuster* 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

tWitbout    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"  SANTA  CRUZ  " 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS" 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California   Street     •     -    Phone  Sutter  3600 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 


m  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carouinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  I  eive  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 


October  19,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


After  receiving  a  pocket  service  book,  a 
pocket  Bible,  a  pocket  album,  a  pocket 
French  dictionary,  and  a  pocket  edition  of 
the  poets.  Private  Peters  hurriedly  wrote : 
"Please  send  no  more  pocket  editions  until 
I   get    some   pocket   additions." 


A  sheriff  was  discussing  campaigning.  "In 
the  old  days,"  he  remarked,  "I  used  to  do  it 
on  horseback,  but  now  it's  the  auto.  Prob- 
ably next  time  folks  will  say  :  'Seen  the  can- 
didate yet  ?'  'Yes,  he  flew  over  my  houac 
this   morning  and   dropped   some    literature.'  " 


"What  a  narrow  street  that  is!"  said  the 
visitor  being  shown  about  the  suburban  town 
by  a  citizen.  "Yes,  it's  narrow,"  replied  the 
citizen.  "And  in  wretched  condition.  See 
the  holes  in  the  pavement?"  "Yes,  it  looks 
bad."  "And  dirty  everywhere.  What  is  the 
name  of  that  street?"     "That's  Grand  Street." 


Lincoln  loved  jokes  on  himself,  and  one 
day  a  congressman  called  at  the  White  House 
and  found  the  President  had  a  cold,  and  he 
expressed  his  sympathy.  "Well,"  said  Lin- 
coln, as  he  looked  down  at  his  feet,  which 
were,  of  course,  uncommonly  large,  "I  expect 
colds.  There's  so  much  of  me  on  the  ground, 
you  know." 


A  Los  Angeles  butcher  recently  got  the 
shock  of  his  life,  but  was  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. A  patron,  obviously  looking  for 
something  to  kick  about,  demanded:  "Do  you 
sell  diseased -meat  here?"  "Worse,"  replied 
the  butcher,  blandly.  "What  do  you  mean, 
worse  ?"  demanded  the  truculent  patron.  "The 
meat  we  serve  is  dead,"  confided  the  butcher 
in   a    stage    whisper. 


The  troop  train  had  just  pulled  into  the 
station.  A  big,  husky  negro  stuck  his  head 
out  of  the  car  window  and  shouted:  "Say, 
boss,  what  town  you-all  call  dis  ?"  "This  is 
Accotink."  "And,  boss,  what  state  is  dis?" 
"Virginia;  Accotink,  Virginia."  "Well,  well, 
Ah  dun  been  travelin'  on  dis  yere  train  foah 
days  and  foah  nights.  Where  de  debbil  am 
dis  yere  France,  anyhow  ?" 


The  late  Professor  Lounsbury  of  Yale  was 
a  foe  of  the  purist  and  pedant.  On  a  sum- 
mer vacation  in  the  Adirondacks,  he  gazed 
across  the  lake  one  gray  and  sultry  after- 
noon and  remarked:  "It  looks  like  rain." 
"What  looks  like  rain,  professor  ?"  chuckled 
a  pedant  in  a  rocking-chair.  "I've  got  you 
there."  Professor  Lounsbury  turned  a  cold 
eye   upon    the   critic   and   answered,    "Water." 


Lloyd-George,  after  praising  American  in- 
genuity, especially  as  regards  the  daylight 
savings  laws,  added:  "But  when  it  comes  to 
change  of  time,  London  is  really  not  so  far 
behind  America.  Nowadays,  one  doesn't  speak 
in  weeks  and  months.  Only  the  other  day  I 
encountered  a  friend  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long 
time.  'Been  in  London  long?'  I  asked.  'No, 
not  very.  Just  about  four  raids/  was  tie 
reply." 


"I  want  to  get  this  check  cashed,"  said  a 
young  wife  to  a  clerk  at  the  bank.  "Yes, 
madam  ;  you  must  indorse  it,  though."  "Why, 
my  husband  sent  it  to  me.  He  is  away  on 
business."  "Yes,  madam  ;  but  just  indorse  it. 
Sign  it  on  the  back,  please,  and  your  husband 
will  know  that  we  paid  it  to  you."  The  young 
lady  went  back  to  the  deck  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  back  with  the  check  indorsed, 
"Your  loving  wife,   Sophia." 


Representative  Mudd  of  Maryland  said  in 
the  course  of  a  heated  argument  about,  the 
Liberty  Motor.  "We  don't  know  the  whole 
truth  yet,  and  from  half-truths  optimistic  and 
pessimistic  conclusions  can  with  equal  justice 
be  drawn.  This  brings  you  nowhere.  It's 
Hke  the  two  clubmen.  'Marriage,'  said  the 
fat,  optimistic  clubman,  'is  a  preventive  of 
suicide.'  'And  suicide,'  said  the  lean,  pessi- 
mistic clubman,  'is  a  preventive  of  marriage.'  " 


"Some  of  these  war  profiteers  really  be- 
lieve that  they  are  honest,"  said  Secretary 
McAdoo  the  other  day.  "They  look  on  their 
work  exactly  like  a  woman  I  know.  She's  a 
perfectly  good  woman,  a  church-goer,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  who  wouldn't  cheat  any 
one  out  of  a  penny.  But  this  same  woman 
borrows  eggs  from  the  neighbors  when  eggs 
are  60  cents  a  dozen  and  pays  the  eggs  back, 
egg  for  egg,  when  eggs  are  30  cents  a  dozen." 


"Where  the  carefully  trained  child  learns 
bad  mann  ?rs  is  a  standing  mystery  to  its 
watchful  parents,"  remarked  a  speaker  at  a 
meeting  of  a  parent  teachers*  association  re- 
cently. "These  anxious  rearers  of  the  young 
are  often  heard  propounding  this  query,  but 
generally  without  result.  Once  in  a  while, 
however,    out    of   the    deep    silence   comes    an 


illuminating  answer.  Johnny  furnished  one 
just  the  other  day.  He  had  just  finished  a 
particularly  toothsome  dish  of  apple  pudding, 
which  he  ate  to  the  last  morsel.  Then,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  was  company  at  the 
table,  he  deliberately  picked  up  his  saucer  and 
licked  it  clean.  'Johnny !'  exclaimed  the 
mother  after  a  horrified  gasp,  'whom  did  you 
ever  see  do  a  thing  like  that?'  'Dogs,'  re- 
plied Johnny." 


"Mother,"  said  little  Anthony,  "did  you  tell 
father  I  wanted  a  new  bicycle  ?"  "Yes,  dear," 
said  his  mother,  "I  told  him,  but  he  said  he 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  you  one."  "Of  course, 
he'd  say  that.  But  what  did  you  do?"  "I 
told  him  how  badly  you  wanted  it  and  argued 
in  favor  of  it,  but  he  refused."  "Argued? 
Ah,  mother,  if  it  had  been  something  you 
wanted  yourself  you'd  have  cried  a  little  and 
then  you'd  have  got  it." 


Two  war  workers  were  discussing  slackers. 
"Bothered  with  time-wasting  callers,  are  you? 
Why  don't  you  try  my  plan  ?"  said  the  first. 
""What  is  your  plan  ?"  said  the  second.  "Why, 
when  the  bell  rings  I  put  on  my  hat  and 
gloves  before  I  open  the  door.  If  it  proves  to 
be  some  one  I  don't  want  to  see  I  say  :  'So 
sorry,  but  I'm  just  going  out." "  "But  sup- 
pose it's  some  one  you  want  to  see?"  asked 
the  second.  "Oh,  then  I  say,  'So  fortunate, 
I've  just  come  in,'  "  said  the  first. 


Orville  Wright,  at  a  dinner  in  Dayton, 
talked  of  his  early  struggles.  "We  had,  my 
brother  and  I,"  he  said,  "lots  of  oral  en- 
couragement, but  no  financial  encouragement. 
People  talked  big,  but  they  would  put  up 
nothing.  With  their  mouths  full  of  millions 
and  their  quite  empty  hands  they  reminded 
me  of  a  barber  I  once  knew.  This  barber 
said  one  day  as  he  shaved  me  :  'That's  a  fine 
pup  of  Wilberforce's.  I'd  give  anything  for 
it.'  'Well,  it's  for  sale,  isn't  it?'  said  I.  The 
barber  sneered.  'Oh,  yes,  it's  for  sale,'  said  he, 
'but  Wilberforce,  the  chump,  wants  $1.50  tor 
it.'  " 


Champ  Clark  was  speaking  on  patriotism. 
"Our  boys  will  go  through  hell  and  high 
water  to  win  the  war,  and  there's  no  job  too 
big  for  them  to  handle.  I  thought  that  the 
sky  was  the  limit  to  their  patriotism  till  the 
other  day,  when  I  was  visiting  a  training 
camp.  A  company  was  at  mess  when  I  came 
along,  and  I  was  just  in  time  to  hear  one  of 
the  boys  land  on  the  company  cook :  'If 
you'd  keep  the  cover  on  that  kettle  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  dirt  in  the  soup.'  'Shut 
up,'  retorted  the  cook;  'your  job  is  not  to 
criticize,  but  to  fight  for  your  country.' 
'Sure,'  snapped  the  recruit,  'but  not  to 
eat  it.' " 


It  is  always  more  difficult  to  end  wars  than 
to  begin  them,  and  those  who  despair  of  any 
end  to  the  present  conflict  may  recall,  with 
some  comfort,  that  General  Botha  met  Lord 
Kitchener  many  times  towards  the  conclusion 
of  the  Boer  war  before  a  final  agreement  was 
reached.  At  one  of  these  fruitless  meetings 
Botha  caught  Kitchener  very  prettily.  As  he 
rose  to  leave,  with  matters  still  unsettled, 
Kitchener  observed  smilingly :  "There's  no 
hurry.  You  haven't  any  train  to  catch." 
"That  is  just  what  I  have,"  answered  Botha. 
Kitchener  recalled  this  remark  next  day  when 
he  received  a  report  that  the  Boers  had  car- 
ried out  a  successful  raid  only  a  few  miles 
away,  and  had  captured  a  British  armored 
train  on  the  Delagoa  line. 


Even  the  telephone  girls  have  other  in- 
terests besides  answering  calls ;  and  one  after- 
noon two  of  them,  in  different  exchanges,  had 
a  chat  over  the  wires.  'Twas  on  that  all- 
important  subject — dress.  Both  were  going 
to  a  birthday  party  on  the  following  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  the  discussion  on  what  they 
should  wear  on  that  occasion  waxed  interest- 
ing. Ten  minutes  passed  and  the  topic  was 
still  far  from  exhausted.  But  an  insistent 
masculine  voice  at  last  compelled  one  of  them 
to  turn  her  thoughts  to  other  things.  "Are 
you  there?"  the  voice  yelled.  "Are  you  there? 
Halloa!     Ah,  at  last!     Who  is  that  speaking? 

Who  are "     "What  line  do  you  think  you 

are  on  ?"  demanded  the  annoyed  "halloa"  girl, 
indignantly.  "1  don't  know,"  came  the  weak 
and  weary  reply ;  "but,  judging  from  all  I've 
just  heard,  I  think  I  must  have  got  on  the 
clothes-line." 


Attorney-General  Gregory  tells  this  piquant 
story  on  a  prominent  financier  and  a  well- 
known  physician.  The  money  juggler  called 
at  the  office  of  the  physician  one  day  and  told 
him  with  much  concern  that  his  only  son  wa*. 
suffering  from  diphtheria.  The  doctor  was 
solicitous,  but  assured  the  financier  that  with 
the  care  given  in  the  hospital  to  which  the 
boy  had  been  sent  he  would  pull  through 
nicely.  "But,"  said  the  father,  "the  boy  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  is  sure  he  caught  it  from 
the  parlor  maid,  whom  he  had  kissed."  "Well, 
young  people  are  certainly  very  thoughtless," 
mused   the   doctor.      "I'm   sorry    to    hear   that 


your  son  has  been  so  indiscreet."  "Yes,  of 
course,  doctor,"  said  the  financier,  nervously, 
"but  don't  you  see,  to  be  frank  with  you,  I've 
kissed  the  girl  myself.  Do  you  think  I,  too, 
will  have  the  disease?"  "Why,  yes,"  said  the 
doctor.  "You  are  probably  already  infected. 
In  fact,  that  would  be  the  very  next  thing 
to  expect."  "Oh,  that's  awful,"  gasped  the 
financier,  "and  I  kiss  my  own  dear  wife  every 

night  and  morning,  and  she,  too "     "Good 

heavens,"  cried  the  doctor,  "then  I'll  have  it, 
too." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Time  Has  Come. 
The    time   has   come,    the    Aggies   said, 

To   talk  of   many   things, 
Of  what  to   eat,  of  calories, 

Of  cabbages  and   kings, 
Of  vitamines  and  sausages. 

And    whether  costs    have    wings. 

— Journal  Hnme  Economics. 


Sic  Semper  Dissenters. 
In  the  town  of  Hottentottenville  an  aged  Hotten- 
tot, 
Whose  name  was  Hottentotten-Tillypoo, 
Was    feebly    hottentottering    around    a    vacant    lot, 

With   a  vacant  look  upon  his  higgaboo. 
Now    "higgaboo"   is    Hottentot,   as  you  may  know, 

for    "face," 
And   to    wear   a  vacant   look  upon  your  face  is  a 

disgrace. 
But  poor  old  Mr.  Tillypoo,  he  had  no  other  place, 
Though    I    understand    it    grieved    him    through 
(and  thru). 

He   was   grubbing    up   potatoes    in    an   aimless    sort 
of  way 
(Which  really  was  the  only  way  he  had). 
And   an  officer  was  watching  him  to  hear  what  he 
might   say, 
And  arrest  him  if  the  thing  he  said  was  bad. 
For  it  seems  this  wretched  Tillypoo  had  gone  and 

had  the   thought 
That  his  neighbors  didn't  always  do  exactly  as  they 

ought; 
And  as  this  was  rank  sedition,  why,  they  hoped  to 
see  him  caught; 
For  it  naturally  made  'em  pretty  mad. 

So    the    men    of    Hottentottenville,    they    passed    a 

little   law, 
Which  they  called  the  Hotta-Shotta-Shootem  Act, 
Which  fixed  it  so  the  postman  was  a  kind  of  Grand 

Bashaw, 
Who   determined   what   was   false  and    what  was 

fact. 
And  the  postman  sentenced  Tillypoo,  and  wouldn't 

hear  his  wails, 
But  kept  him  twenty  years  apiece  in  all  the  local 

jails. 
And    said    he    couldn't   vote    no    more,    and    barred 

him  from  the  mails, 
And   expressed  the   hope   that    this   would    teach 

him  tact. 

Well,  the  last  I  heard  of  Tilly,  he  was  trying  not 
to  think, 
And    he'd    tied    a    piece    of    string    around    his 
tongue, 
And  he  never  went  within  a  mile  of  either  pen  or 
ink, 
And  he  always  stood  when  any  song  was  sung. 
And    maybe    you    are    thinking    that    his    fate    was 

rather  tough, 
But    what    I    say    is,    not    a    bit,    they    didn't    do 

enough ; 
When  anybody  differs  with  you,  dammit,  treat  'em 
rough; 
Why,  they  ought  to  be  bub-boi!ed  alive  and  bung. 
— Clarence  Day,  Jr.,  in   the   New  Republic. 


Naming  a  Horse. 

In  "Drums  Afar,"  by  John  Murray  Gibbon, 
an  auctioneer  for  the  Canadian  Patriotic  Fund 
offers  to  auction  the  right  to  name  the  horse, 
and  a  bid  comes  from  the  ladies'  gallery. 

"That's  my  wife,"  calls  out  a  guest  at  the 
high  table. 

"That's  my  money,"  floats  down  from  the 
gallery,  the  answer  from  an  independent 
Canadian  wife.  "If  you  want  to  win,  bid 
higher." 

Then  comes  a  spirited  bidding  contest  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  which  runs  the  price 
of  the  horse  up  from  $300  to  $525,  at  which 
point  the  husband  quits  and  his  wife  gets  the 
horse. 

"Madame,""-said  the  auctioneer,  "what  name 
do  you  wish  to'  give  the  horse  ?" 

"Colonel  Sam  Hughes,"  was  the  shrill  an- 
swer,  "because  he's  a  good  worker." 

Loud     cheers     for     Canada's     minister     of 
militia. 
J  The  auctioner  scratched  his  head. 

"Can't  be  done,"  he  said;  "the  horse  is  also 
a  lady." 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Sh after  Ave. 


Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offices  dndShow  eRpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSoiies  est  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

AJuka  ConunercUl  Bldj.  Bigpu  Bldf . 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Phone—  Douglai    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    It 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118   to    124   First   Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH     ■     -    -     Manager 
Fbed'k   S.  Dice,    Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 
Branches — London,  Parts,   Berlin,   1 
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NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Margaret  Eberts  and 
Lieutenant  Kenneth  Williams,  U.  S.  M.  C,  was 
solemnized  last  Wednesday  evening  at  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Berkeley.  Mrs.  Walter 
Ratcliff  was  matron  of  honor  and  the  maid  of 
honor  was  Miss  Carol  Eberts.  Mr.  Walter  Rat- 
cliff  was  the  best  man  and  the  ushers  were  Cap- 
tain F.  J.  Cleary,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  J.  J. 
McKittrick,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  L.  C.  Readie, 
U.  S.  N-,  and  Ensign  Tames  Ervine,  U.  S.  ?J. 
Lieutenant  Williams  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harry  Williams.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Ber- 
rien Anderson,  Mrs.  Walter  Ratcliff,  and  Miss 
Florence  Williams.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
wedding  trip  Lieutenant  Williams  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams will  go  to  Bremerton,  where  the  former 
is    stationed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  of  Honolulu.  The  guests 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rennie  Schweria,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Hood,  Major  Henry  Kiersted  and 
Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mr.  William  Hitchcock,  and  Mr. 
William   Ellicott 

The  Japan  Society  of  America  gave  a  banquet 
Monday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor 
of  the  Honorable  T.  Ohta,  the  Japanese  consul- 
general,    and   Dr.    T.    Miyoaka  of   Tokyo. 

Mrs.  Berthe  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  and  bridge 
yesterday   at  her  home   on  Divisadero    Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Deering  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  in  compliment 
to  Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  of  Santa  Barbara.  The 
affair  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  hostess  on 
Larkin  Street  and  the  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles 
Josselyn,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch, 
Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge, 
and  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston. 

Colonel  J.  C.  Faunthorpe  entertained  a  number 
of  guests  at  dinner  Saturday  evening  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Country  Club.  Those  in  the  group  in- 
cluded Captain  Laurance  Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott, 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    Cameron,    Mr.    and    Mrs. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Maclver's  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


Walter  Filer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  and 
Mrs.   Ambler   Curran. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  the  St.  Francis,  her  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  George  Xewball,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs. 
Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  and  Mrs. 
Mountford    Wilson. 

Mrs.  Edward  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Wednes- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Miss 
Maria  Lansdale.  Her  guests  included  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs. 
John  Johns,  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale,  and  Mrs.  Du- 
plessis    Beylard. 

Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Raoul  Edwards.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs.  John 
Burke  Murphy.  Mrs.  Philip  Sheridan.  Mrs.  En- 
carnacion  Mejia.  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Miss  Louise 
Sheridan,  Miss  Margaret  Holmes,  and  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry. 

A  group  assembled  at  the  Ingleside  Golf  Club 
for  luncheon  last  Thursday,  those  in  the  number 
having  included  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick McXear,  Mrs.  Xorris  Davis,  Mrs.  Henry 
Kiersted,  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore,  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Clarence  Smith,  Mrs. 
Junius .  Browne,  Mrs.  Roy  Somers,  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Pommer,  Mrs.  Max  Rothschild,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Harron, 
Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mrs.  John  Clark,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Baker,  Mrs.  Harold  Law,  Mrs.  Frank 
Somers,  Mrs.  Lester  Herrick,  Miss  Florence 
Braverman,    and    Miss   Edith    Chesebrough. 

Mrs.  Marcus  Sloss  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Friday  at  the  Woman's  Ath- 
letic  Club. 

Mrs.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  tea  Thursday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  compli- 
ment to  Mrs.    Raoul   Edwards. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Morgan  gave  a  dinner  re- 
cently at  their  home  in  Los  Altos  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  George  Weeks.  The  guests  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Cosmo 
Morgan,  Jr.,  Miss  Emilie  Hanson  of  England, 
Brigadier-General  John  Bradley,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel 
Asa  Singleton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  David  Flynn, 
U.    S.   A. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Kingsbury  entertained  at  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  Jier  apartments  at  Stanford 
Court,  her  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alexander  Rutherford  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin. 

Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Douglas  McBryde,  Mrs.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Watson,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Robert 
Henderson,  Mrs.  Murray  Innes,  Mrs.  William 
Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle. 

Miss  Isabel  Jennings  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day in  honor  of  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs.  The  guests 
included  Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montague,  Mrs.  Robert 
Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Carl  Scheller,  Miss  Marita 
Rossi,  Miss  Marion  Leigh  Mailliard,  Miss  Julia 
Van  Fleet,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Helen 
Pierce,  Miss  Louise  McXear,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon, 
Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow, 
Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray, 
and  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  entertained  at  tea  Friday 
afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue-.  The 
guests  included  Mrs.  George  Forderer,  Mrs.  Harry 
Williar,    Mrs.    Grayson    Dutton,    Mrs.    John    Pol- 


"Proven  Entirely 
Satisfactory" 

Only  perfect  satisfaction 
can  account  for  the  use  of 
ZEROLENE  by  the  ma- 
jority of  automobile  own- 
ers. 

Leading  coast  distributors 
also  testify  that  it  is  "a 
satisfactory  motor  oil." 
They  know  from  the  rec- 
ords of  their  service  de- 
partments— and  we  know 
from  exhaustive  tests  — 
that  ZEROLENE,  cor- 
rectly refined  from  se- 
lected California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  gives  perfect 
lubrication  with  least  car- 
bon deposit.  Get  our  lu- 
brication chart  showing 
the  correct  consistencyfor 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere  and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Correct  Lubrication 

for  the  "L"-Head 

Type  Engine 

This,  the  "L"-Head 
type  of  automobile  en- 
gine, lite  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  re- 
quires an  oil  that  holds 
its  lubricating  qualities 
at  cylinder  beat,  burni 
clean  in  the  combustion 
chambers  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust.  ZERO- 
LENE fills  these  re- 
quirements perfectly, 
becauseitia  correctly re- 
fined from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-bate  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


hemus,    Mrs.    Frederick    Palmer,    and    Mrs.    Anne 
Voohries  Bishop. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park  in  honor 
of  Mrs.  John  Drum.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mrs. 
George   Cameron,   and   Mrs.    George  Newhall. 

Mrs.  George  Boardman  entertained  a  number 
of  friends  at  bridge  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her 
home  on  California  Street.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenstock, 
Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  Charles 
Tosselyn,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Nuttall. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday 
at  the  Burlingame  Club,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Clement  Tobin,  Mrs.  Richard  Mc- 
Creery, Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger, 
and  Mrs.  Andrew  Welch. 

Mr.  Scott  Smith  gave  a  dinner  Saturday  even- 
ing at  his  home  on  Jackson  Street.  His  guests 
were  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp, 
Miss  Betty  Smith,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter,  Mr. 
George  Boardman,  and  Mr.   Charles  Fay,  Jr. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  gave  a  luncheon  a  few  days 
ago  at  her  home  on  Laguna  Street  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Sayre,  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Cole  Crimmins,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moftitt,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eastland,   and   Miss   Man.-  Jolliffe. 

Miss  Marita  Rossi  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wednes- 
day at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  honor  of 
Miss  Jean  Ward.  Those  asked  to  meet  the  bride- 
elect  included  Mrs.  Paul  Fagan,  Mrs.  Clinton  La 
Montagne,  Mrs.  Carl  Scheller,  Mrs.  Robert  Cole 
man,  Jr.,  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood,  Miss  Mary- 
Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Julia  Van  Fleet,  Miss 
Emily  Pope,  Miss  Isabel  Jennings,  and  Miss  Elena 
Eyre, 

Mrs.  Thomas  Boyd  gave  a  bridge-tea  Wednesday 
at  her  San  Rafael  home  in  compliment  to  Miss 
Anne   Pentz. 

*♦* 

Colonel  George  Pillsbury  and  Mrs.  Pills- 
bury   are   being   congratulated   upon   the  birth 

of  a  son. 

-**-»» 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morse  Erskine  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon   the  birth  of  a  daughter. 


War  Revives  Voodooism. 

In  the  rural  and  small  town  communities 
of  South  Texas,  where  the  negro  population 
is  large,  the  war  has  caused  a  big  revival  of 
voodooism  among  the  more  ignorant  mem- 
bers of  that  race.  This  relic  of  African  bar- 
barism is  said  to  have  found  favor  with 
many  of  the  negroes  who  have  entered  the 
army.  They  wear  night  and  day  various  so- 
called  charms  that  were  given  them  by  some 
black  sorcerer  to  ward  off  injury  and  sick- 
ness. In  a  number  of  cases  the  practicing 
of  this  dark  and  mystic  art  is  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  professional  "conjurer.'*  It  is 
only  occasionally  that  the  white  man  is 
enabled  to  obtain  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  these 
ancient  practices  of  voodooism. 

In  time  of  great  stress  even  some  of  the 
more  educated  negroes  are  said  to  revert 
to  the  mystic  beliefs  of  the  race.  The  war 
is  one  of  these  times  when  conjuring  against 
possible  harm  and  evil  is  meeting  with  un- 
usual favor.  Only  recently  in  Dallas  a  well- 
educated  negro  named  C.  C.  Johnson  was  ar- 
rested on  the  charge  of  conspiring  with  others 
to  evade  the  draft  law.  He  was  given  an 
examining  trial  and  was  held  to  await  the 
action  of  the  Federal  grand  jury,  which  meets 
next  January.  It  was  shown  by  testimony  in 
the  preliminary  trial  that  Johnson  had  set 
himself  up  a  "conjurer"  and  that  he  had 
been  doing  a  big  business  selling  mysterious 
little  packages  done  up  in  blue  velvet  sacks 
to  negroes  who  were  in  the  draft  Johnson, 
it  is  said,  told  customers  that  these  bags 
were  "charms."  In  each  of  the  bags  was  a 
piece  of  "lodestone,"  and  the  purchaser  was, 
it  is  said,  also  given  another  piece  of  "lode- 
stone,"  which,  in  order  to  be  efficient,  must 
be  a  "mate"  to  the  one  in  the  bag.  The 
small  bag  was  to  be  worn  about  the  neck  of 
the  purchaser  and  the  loose  piece  of  stone 
was  to  be  kept  beneath  his  pillow  in  his 
home,  Johnson  told  his  believing  victims  that 
the  bag  around  the  neck  would  keep  the  man 
from  being  drafted,  but  in  event  this  power 
by  any  chance  was  overcome  the  "lodestone," 
which  was  under  the  man's  pillow  at  home, 
would  draw  him  out  of  service  and  land  him 
safely  in  his  own  domestic  circle.  It  is 
alleged  that  Johnson  sold  many  of  these  "con- 
juring" bags  for  $25   each. 

■*-«-» 

Experts  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
of  Brazil  believe  that  country  can  utilize  its 
own  coal  by  using  gas  producers  in  connection 
with  stationary  engines  and  briquetting  it  for 
locomotives. 

CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


TO  LEASE  — 2838  Washington  St.  Ele- 
gant, sun  flooded  duplex  Hat,  9  rooms,  2  bath;; 
Rectoi  heaters,  hardwood  floors,   beautiful  view.* 


Concert  Postponed. 

On  account  of  the  hesitation  of  the  public 
in  going  to  places  of  amusement  at  present. 
Manager  Selby  C.  Oppenheimer  has  decided 
to  postpone  the  concert  of  Anna  Fitziu  and 
Andres  de  Segurola,  announced  for  the  Savoy 
Theatre  next  Saturday  afternoon,  to  a  later 
date  to  yet  be  announced.  These  artists  cre- 
ated a  distinct  impression  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance here  last  Sunday  and  a  little  later 
on  they  are  assured  of  a  large  audience.  In 
the  meantime  Miss  Fitziu  and  De  Segurola 
will  devote  their  energies  to  aiding  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan  drive. 

■*♦» 

The  vanilla  plant  is  the  only  orchid  of  in- 
dustrial value.  It  is  a  terrestrial  parasite. 
It  climbs  from  the  ground,  but  once  estab- 
lished has  feeding  stations  on  the  bark  all 
along  the  line.  The  blossoms  are  inconspicu- 
ous. It  is  the  pods  that  are  the  vanilla  of 
the  industrial  world.  They  are  slim  pods  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long  and  when  dried  for 
the  market  are  of  a  rich,  deep  reddish  brown. 
They  are  called  vanilla  beans  without  war- 
rant. They  contain  no  bean;  the  seeds  in 
them  are  as  fine  as  dust.  The  seeds  are  the 
black  specks  that  are  usually  found  in  the 
finest  grade  of  vanilla  ice-cream,  the  best 
chefs  preferring  to  grind  the  bean  rather 
than  to  use  the  extract.  Vanilla  is  found 
growing  wild  in  the  Bahamas,  West  Indies, 
and  Central  America.  In  Madagascar  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  islands  it  has  been 
introduced  and  now  forms  an  important  article 
of  export.     But  American  vanilla  is  the  best. 


"Let's  season  the  meal  with  a  little  attic 
salt."  "Attic  ?  Why,  we  keep  ours  in  the 
kitchen." — Baltimore  American. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees ;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

mm 

>sAi$eles 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
lush  standards. 

Logical 

headquartera  for 
San  Franciscans . 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Tice-Pm.  ud  MiMgii  Director    -*■ 


Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Market, 
insures  a  delightful  oc- 
casion whether  you 
choose  the  a  la  carte 
service  or  the  special 
dinner  at  $1.25. 


October  19,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  George  MacDougall  Weeks  arrived  recently 
from  the  East  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Morgan  at  their  home  in  Los  Altos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  returned 
several  days  ago  to  their  ranch  at  Pleyto  from  a 
visit    in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  has  gone  to  Eeowawe, 
Nevada,   for  a  sojourn  at  the  Dean  ranch. 

Mr.  Walker  Kamm  left  Thursday  evening  for 
Seattle,  where  he  will  take  a  course  in  naval 
aviation. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Meiere  and  her  daughter.  Miss 
Hiidreth  Meiere,  will  return  in  a  few  days  to 
their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  trip  to 
Santa    Earhara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Monteagle  are  enjoying  a 
trip  through  the  White  Mountains.  They  have 
been  on  the  Atlantic  coast  throughout  the  sum- 
mer and  will  not  return  to  California  until  the 
Christmas    holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Mendell,  Jr.,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  town  from  a  long  sojourn  in  the 
country'. 

Lieutenant  Philip  Karmn  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
from  his  station  in  Texas  and  has  been  visiting 
at  his  home  on  Russian  Hill. 

Mrs.  Truxton  Eeale  left  Friday  for  Washington, 
where  she  will  remain  for  several  weeks.  Mrs. 
Beale  was  accompanied  on  the  Eastern  trip  by 
Miss  Lota  Robinson,  who  has  parsed  the  entire 
summer  in  California  from  her  home  in  New 
York. 

Major  Loring  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Pickering, 
who  have  been  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for  several 
months,  have  gone  to  Panama,  where  the  former 
has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drum  and  Master  John 
Drum,  Jr.,  left  Friday  for  Washington,  where 
they  will  spend  the  coming  year.  They  will  be 
joined  in  the  Eastern  city  by  Mrs.  Drum's  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Spieker, 
who  will  return  next  week  to  their  home  in  San 
Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Chase  has  gone  to  Camp 
Lewis  as  aid  to  Major-General  Joseph  Leitch. 
Lieutenant  Chase  and  Mrs.  Chase  have  been  in 
Menlo  Park  during  the  summer,  the  former  hav- 
ing been  stationed  at  Camp  Fremont. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Clift  Hotel  from  a  sojourn  at  Paso 
Robles.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  who  ac- 
companied Mrs.  Lord  south,  returned  a  few  days 
ago  to  their  home  at  Woodside. 

Mrs.  George  Bowles  and  Mrs.  George  Nickel 
have  left  for  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  pass  the 
winter  season.  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Nickel  have 
entered  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Camp  Taylor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duval  Moore  and  their  little 
son,  Master  George  Moore,  have  returned  to  their 
home  on  Divisadero  Street,  after  having  spent 
the  summer  season  in  Ross. 

Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Washington,  where  he  will  pass  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Williams  left  during  the  week 
for  China,  where  she  will  spend  the  winter  with 
her  brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wesley 
Gallagher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor  will  come  to 
town  the  first  of  November  from  their  summer 
home  in  Menlo  Park.  They  have  taken  the  home 
of  Mrs.  George  Shreve  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the 
winter    months. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  C.  Van  Antwerp  left 
Friday  for  Washington  to  remain  for  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  returned  during  the  week 
from  New  York.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Crocker,  who 
accompanied  her  mother  East,  will  remain  at  a 
school  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eastland  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  his  home  in  Eurlingame  from  a  trip  to  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillshury  and  her  daughters,  Miss 
Olivia  and  Miss  Peggy  Pillsbury,  returned  Mon- 
day to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  from  having 
spent  the  summer  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Silas  Palmer  and  Mrs.  Edward  Erownell 
have  gone  to  Pasadena  for  a  sojourn  of  several 
days. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Landfield  has  moved  into  her  new 
home  in  Eurlingame.  Mr.  Landfield  is  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  is  engaged  in  government  work. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Heller  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  from  a  visit  in  San  Diego, 
1  where  her  son,  Mr.  Leonard  Heller,  is  attending 
the  aviation  school. 

Mrs.    Charles    Stetson    Wheeler    and    Miss    Jean 
,  Wheeler  have  returned  to  their  home  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  after  a  summer  passed  on  the  McCIoud 
River. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  recently  passed  several 
days  in  Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sproule 
will  be  domiciled  in  the  Whittell  house  on  Cali- 
fornia   Street   during  the   winter   months. 

Miss  Mary  Freer  will  leave  in  a  few  days  for 
Honolulu  to  visit  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wall,  until 
Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  have  taken  a 
house  on  Green  and  Scott  Streets  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mrs.    Alvah    Kaime    will    arrive    today   from    the 
1    south  to   spend  the  winter.      She  has  engaged  the 
home  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.   Edward  Pringle  in  Menlo 
Park  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Pond  will  pass  the  win- 
:    ter   at  their    home    in    Menlo    Park. 

Lieutenant    Charles    Keeney    returned    last    week 

,    to    San   Diego,    after   a  brief  visit  here.      He   was 

the    guest    of    his    brother-in-law    and    sister,    Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  during  his  sojourn  from 

.    the  south. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase  have  received  word 
of  the  safe  arrival  in    England   of  their  son,   Mr. 
Howard   Chase,  Jr.     He  will  be  stationed  for  the 
;    present  at  Seaford,  near  Brighton. 

Mr.     and    Mrs.     Harold     Cook,  have    taken     an 
apartment  at  Stanford  Court  for  the  winter. 
Mrs.    Stuart    Haldorn    left    last    week    for    Jack- 


sonville, Florida,  where  Mr.  Ilaldorn  is  in 
training. 

Colonel  Lewis  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Merriam  ar- 
rived Sunday  from  Washington  and  are  the  guests 
of  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Albert  Gillespie,  at  their  home  on  Green  Street. 
The  army  officer  and  his  wife  will  remain  in 
California  for  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  will 
leave  for  Honolulu  to  visit  their  son,  Colonel 
Henry   Merriam,   U.    S.   A. 

Miss  Mary  Armsby  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Rafael  fi  om  a  visit  with  Miss  Rhoda 
Niebling  at   her   home  on   Sacramento    Street 

Mr.  Jack  Neville  left  Thursday  for  an  Eastern 
training  camp.  Mrs.  Neville  will  remain  in  Cali- 
fornia until  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCormick  will  close 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park  the  first  of  November 
and  will  pass  the  winter  season  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  George  T.  Marye  arrived  Sunday  from 
Washington  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Pacific  Union 
Club. 

Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Mr.  C.  A.  Mendenhall,  Chicago;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  T.  Crawford,  Ottawa,  Illinois;  Lieutenant 
James  Duffy,  Lieutenant  Thomas  Abel,  Schofield 
Barracks,  Honolulu;  Dr.  W.  L.  Bell  and  Mrs. 
Bell,  Sacramento;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hess, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  Frank  H.  Morgan,  Vallejo; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Henderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F. 
Grass,  Los  Angeles ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Grass, 
Jr.,  Merced;  Mr.  C.  H.  Thwaits,  Milwaukee; 
Mr.    W-    H.    Wellbrands.    Los    Angeles. 


The  correspondent  of  a  Canadian  paper 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the 
recent  slaughter  of  Germans  in  the  capture 
of  the  village  of  Damery.  He  says :  "They 
came  in  full  marching  equipment,  with  their 
blankets,  not  less  than  four  battalions  strong. 
They  came  confidently  on  to  one  of  the  most 
terrible  slaughters  of  this  war,  for  our  mag- 
nificent artillery,  assisted  by  French  bat- 
teries on  our  right,  laid  down  an  intense  bar- 
rage in  the  centre  of  their  massed  advance 
and  right  across  its  entire  line.  The  front 
waves  were  caught  between  the  road  and  the 
village,  and  must  either  fight  their  way 
through  or  surrender.  They  fought  with  des- 
perate courage.  Our  centre  fell  back  a  little 
to  the  border  of  the  village,  where  the  enemy 
artillery  could  no  longer  play,  while  both  our 
flanks  poured  a  murderous  machine-gun  and 
rifle  fire  into  the  penned  enemy  mass.  He 
was  doomed.  Some  250  surrendered,  the  rest 
died.  One  officer  conservatively  estimates 
the  dead  as  a  thousand,  others  as  high  as 
1700.  These  estimates  are  borne  out  by  the 
rampart  of  high  masses  of  dead  still  unburied 
on  Saturday.  A  private  who  holds  the  Mili- 
tary Medal  and  Bar  related  his  experiences. 
'I've  had  many  a  moose  fight,'  he  said,  'and 
tussled  with  the  grizzly  in  the  Rockies,  but 
this  beat  all.  I  used  up  two  of  our  rifles  and 
one  Boche ;  fired  off  all  my  ammunition,  two 
bandoliers  more,  and  then  had  to  borrow  from 
the  men  who  came  up  to  our  support.  My 
rifle  got  so  hot  I  had  to  work  the  bolt  with 
my  foot.  The  longest  range  was  200  yards ; 
most  of  it  75  to  100,  and  every  shot  a  bull. 
One  of  our  Lewis  guns  fired  off  thirty-four 
pans.  Never  seen  so  many  dead  in  my  life ; 
it  was  like  spraying  a  potato  patch.'  " 


FAMILY  PRAYERS. 

I  see  that  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  wishes  that 
Englishmen  should  return  to  the  habit  of  hav- 
ing family  prayers.  My  fellow-sociologists 
have  given  various  reasons  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  practice  in  many  families.  One 
of  them  has  pointed  out  that  the  household 
prayers  remained  the  order  of  the  day  as  long 
as  the  family  breakfasted  together.  "Disrup- 
tion came  in  with  the  institution  of  a  bath- 
room in  houses."  Before  that,  in  England, 
morning  baths  were  taken  in  bedrooms,  and 
members  of  the  household  went  downstairs 
practically  together.  When  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  bathers  in  a  room  where  there  was 
a  set  tub,  the  first  had  finished  his  breakfast 
before  the  last  had  begun.  Thus  breakfast  be- 
came "a  series  of  semi-detached  meals."  Thus 
the  family  circle  was  broken,  and  family 
prayers  gradually  disappeared. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  a  town  that  had 
the  doubtful  honor  of  being  celebrated  in 
verse  by  J.  G.  Holland,  family  prayers  were 
regarded  as  more  important  than  breakfast. 
The  head  of  the  house  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  often  stumbling  over  the  names  of  per- 
sons, tribes,  and  towns.  He  did  not  believe 
in  expurgated  chapters,  and  sometimes  as  he 
read  the  women  blushed  while  we  boys 
snickered.  In  some  families  each  member  of 
the  household  read  a  verse  in  turn.  There 
are  fathers  who  read  in  a  voice  that  convinced 
the  listeners  that  the  reader  had  himself 
written  the  text  and  was  laying  down  his 
own  parental  laws.  There  were  also  fathers 
oratorical  in  the  prayer  that  followed  the 
reading.  I  doubt  if  in  this  town  today  there 
are  many  families  that  unite  in  reading  and 
prayer. 

Charles  Lamb  argued  against  pompous 
grace  before  meat,  "blessing"  we  used  to  call 
it,  when  if  a  minister  were  at  table  the  host 
would  ask  him  to  "say  the  blessing,"  as  he 
would  afterward  inquire  if  he  would  "have 
anything  from  the  castor."  I  confess  I  mourn 
the  abandonment  of  family  prayers.  Our 
young  folk  are  shamefully  ignorant  of  the 
Bible ;  they  do  not  appreciate  it  as  litera- 
ture; its  simple,  beautiful,  noble  English  does 
not  enter  into  their  daily  speech;  they  seldom 
recognize  a  quotation  from  the  Old  or  New 
Testament ;  they  are  historically  and  anthro- 
pologically the  poorer. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  old  time  the  extempo- 
raneous prayer  was  sometimes  grotesque.  I 
remember  a  solemn  guest  at  my  father's 
house  who,  when  answering  an  invitation  to 
"lead  in  prayer,"  prayed  that  "those  two 
sons" — m>r  brother  and  I — "might  be  like  two 
hemispheres."  After  we  had  risen  from  our 
knees  my  father  said :  "That  was  a  fine 
prayer,  but  just  what  did  you  mean  by  wish- 
ing that  my  sons  should  be  like  two  hemi- 
spheres ?"  "Oh,  nothing  particular,  Mr. 
Johnson,  but  I  thought  it  would  please  the 
boys." — Herkimer  Johnson  in  Boston  Herald. 


moisture  from  the  breath  is  converted  into 
snow  ;  but  the  color  glands  are  rendered  some- 
what torpid  by  the  cold,  and  dark  beards 
gradually  become  lighter,  until  after  a  while 
they  seem  entirely  changed  in  color.  Another 
curious  fact  about  the  cold  of  the  Arctic 
regions  is  that  when  a  person  stops  walking 
or  working  in  any  way  whereby  the  feet  get 
exercise,  the  sole  of  the  foot  loses  all  sense 
of  feeling.  In  all  extremely  cold  lands  the 
moisture  exhaled  from  the  body  condenses  in- 
to small,  hard  crystals  which  make  quite  a  bit 
of  noise  as  one  walks  about. 


A  woman  is  the  patentee  of  a  telephone  in 
which  the  receiver  and  transmitter  are  in- 
closed with  a  horn,  so  that  it  can  be  used 
several  inches  away  from  a  person's  face 
without  holding  in  the  hand. 


Socrates,  being  asked  why  he  never  wrote 
books,  replied :  "Because  I  see  that  the  paper 
is  worth  much  more  than  anything  I  could 
put  upon  it." 


Simeon  Strunsky  has  lately  drawn  an  en- 
gaging picture  of  the  new  Utopia  which  is 
being  imposed  upon  the  unprepared  genera- 
tion by  means  of  riders  to  the  Food  Stimula- 
tion bill  and  kindred  processes.  "Liquor,"  he 
says,  "is  going  out  as  woman  suffrage  is 
coming  in.  With  the  passing  of  the  saloons 
there  will  be  increased  male  attendance  in  the 
homes.  In  those  homes  man  will  find  not 
only  a  woman  and  the  mother  of  his  chil- 
dren, but  a  fellow-citizen,  a  fellow-reader  of 
the  war  news,  and  a  fellow-being  whose  tastes 
in  recreation  must  be  taken  into  account." 


Some  Facts  About  Cold. 
Cold  presents  many  odd  facts.  In  the  first 
place,  water  made  by  melting  snow  is  very 
unwholesome  and  causes  painful  inflammation 
of  the  throat,  palate,  and  tongue.  Intense 
cold  causes  a  dulling  of  the  senses,  taste  and 
smell  becoming  almost  nil.  The  lack  of  these 
two  senses  seems,  however,  to  be  a  very  kind 
and  wise  provision  of  nature  to  enable  the 
traveler  in  the  cold  Arctic  regions  to  eat  all 
kinds  of  oily,  disagreeable  foods  like  blubber 
and  fat,  which  are  necessary  as  heat  pro- 
ducers. The  effect  of  cold  on  the  eyes  is 
very  dangerous.  It  causes  them  first  grad- 
ually to  close  and  then  to  freeze  tight. 
Beards     do     not     freeze,     except     where     the 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Prohibition  Worker — Is  your  husband  a  wet 
or  a  dry,  Mrs.  Jingle?  Mrs.  Jingle — He's  a 
periodical. — Buffalo    Express. 

'"So  you  have  promised  to  make  Cbolly 
happy,  eh  ?"  "I've  agreed  to  marry  him. 
That's  all." — Kansas  Cily  Journal. 

"Did   Angela    reject    Sammy   when   he   pro- 
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posed?"  "Not  exactly,  but  she  put  him  in 
Class  5,  only  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort." — 
Life. 

"Had  all  the  watermelon  you  want,  Bobby?" 
"No,  auntie,  but  I've  had  all  I  can  eat." — 
Kansas    City   Journal. 

Parke Yes,    sir.      The  war   will  be  won   in 

the  kitchen.  Lane— Good!  I've  had  several 
wars  in  my  kitchen  and  never  won  one  yet. — 
Judge. 

"Meekton's  wife  said  she  is  never  going  to 
speak  to  him  again."  "Was  she  angry  or 
trying  to  be  considerate?" — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"This  is  an  honest  shoe."  "I  can  see  that," 
said  the  customer.  "It  frankly  pinches  me, 
although  you  maintain  that  it  won't." — Kansas 
City   Journal. 

Housewife — How  do  you  tell  bad  eggs? 
Grocer — I  never  told  any,  but  if  I  did  have 
anything  to  tell  a  bad  egg  I'd  break  it  gently. 
— Dallas  News. 

She— I  trust,  Jack,  dear,  that  our  marriage 
will  not  be  against  your  father's  will.  He — 
I'm  sure  I  hope  not.  It  would  be  mighty 
hard  for  us  if  he  should  change  it. — Boston 
Transcript. 

"I  can't  make  out  daughter's  writing.  She 
seems  to  want  something,  but  I  can't  just 
make  out  what."  "Never  mind.  Send  ten 
dollars."  "She  adds  a  postscript."  "Send 
fifteen   dollars." — Kansas   City  Journal. 

Tramp — Kind  lady,  would  yer  please  give  a 
pore  man  a  bite  to  eat?  The  Lady — What! 
You  here  again?  I  will  call  my  husband  im- 
mediately. Tramp — Excuse  me,  lady,  but  1 
aint  no  cannibal.  I  bid  yer  good-day. — Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

"Do  you  believe  everything  you  see  in  the 
newspapers  ?"  "No,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"If  some  mistakes  didn't  get  in  now  and  then 
there'd  be  no  use  of  my  doing  so  much  work 
from  time  to  time  to  get  campaign  stuff  into 
their   hands." — Washington   Star. 

It  was  a  portly  but  very  polite  person  who 
sat  next  to  Jones  in  a  railway  station.  "Par- 
don me,"  said  he  to  Jones,  "but  what  would 
you  say  if  I  sat  on  your  hat?"  "Suppose  you 
sit  on  it  and  then  ask  me,"  sarcastically  sug- 
gested Jones.  "I  did,"  said  the  portly  per- 
son, imperturbably. — Judge. 

Uncle  Ezra  Shucks  says:  "Another  thing 
I  like  about  my  flivver  is  that  it  never  gnaws 
its    trough    the    way    a    horse    or    mule    does. 
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An'  I  don't  never  have  to  build  a  fire  under 
it  on  a  cold  mornin'  to  make  it  move  for- 
ward just  far  enuff  ter  burn  the  buggy  up." — 
Florida   Times-Union. 

"Some  folks,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "talks 
about  heaven  like  it  was  one  o'  dem  exclusive 
hotels  whur  a  few  prosperous  people  kin 
ingage  accommodations  in  advance  foh  deir- 
selfs  and  fam-lies." — Washington  Star. 

"What's  the  objection  to  my  printing  what 
I  like  in  the  Congressional  Record?"  asked 
the  new  member  of  Congress.  "You've  got 
to  suffer  for  the  general  good,  son,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum,  soothingly.  "You're  liable 
to    slap    something    in    that    is    so    interesting 


there  won't  be  white  paper  enough  in  the 
country  to  meet  demands  for  that  particular 
issue." — Washington  Star. 

"No  man  can  acquire  money  without  mak- 
ing sacrifices,"  said  the  man  who  had  made 
his.  "No,  not  even  when  he  marries  for  it," 
replied  the  man  who  had  tried  the  experi- 
ment.— Life. 

"Yes,  my  brother  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  Marne  advance.  We  had  a  letter  from 
the  regimental  surgeon."  "Where  was  he 
wounded  ?"  "We  are  not  quite  sure.  The 
surgeon  mentioned  the  place,  but  we  don't 
know  whether  it's  an  anatomical  phrase  or 
a   French  village." — Boston   Transcript. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

If  we  were  not  too  busy  with  other  things,  and  some- 
times things  of  less  importance,  we  might  find  time  to 
abate  the  scandal  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  precious  commission  set 
forth  to  expose  the  iniquities  of  corporations  and  gen- 
erally to  gibbet  any  concern  upon  which  it  could  lay 
its  hands  and  that  was  suspected  of  owning  money.  All 
the  world  was  informed  that  a  number  of  packing- 
houses had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  supplying  meat 
unfit  for  human  food  to  the  army.  Choice  extracts 
from  impounded  correspondence  were  supplied  to  the 
newspapers,  and  the  general  impression  was  created 
that  the  packers  had  once  more  been  caught  at  their 
old  tricks  and  that  they  were  incorrigible  offenders. 

Xow  comes  the  unobtrusive  news  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  withdrawn  the  charges  against 
seven  of  the  packing-houses,  there  being  no  evidence  to 
sustain  them.  Thirty  other  charges  of  a  like  kind  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  have  been  dismissed  for  the 
same  reason.  The  commission  could  find  no  proof  of 
its  own  charges  nor  testimony  to  sustain  the  charges 
of  others.     But   the   Holy   Inquisition   goes   recklessly 


on,  its  accusations  being  proclaimed  to  the  world,  which 
accepts  them  as  true,  and  its  failure  to  sustain  those 
charges  being  ignored.  Thirty-eight  concerns  were 
thus  pilloried  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  but  as  to 
the  result  of  these  proceedings  we  know  nothing  unless 
it  be  from  some  obscure  news  item  that  no  one  sees. 
And  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  effort  to  purify  business. 
It  is  a  grave  scandal  that  a  number  of  bitter-minded 
partisans  should  thus  be  empowered  to  rove  over  the 
country  and  hold  a  sort  of  assize  from  which  no  one 
can  escape,  however  innocent,  without  being  be- 
smirched. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be 
impossible  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  It  oughl 
to  be  impossible  in  this. 


The  German  Note. 

Germany  shows  by  her  note  that  she  has  not  yet 
grasped  the  facts  of  the  military  situation. 

There  can  be  no  armistice,  nor  discussion  of  an 
armistice,  while  her  armed  forces  are  upon  conquered 
soil. 

So  long  as  those  forces  remain  upon  conquered  soil 
they  will  be  attacked.  All  promises  or  pledges  to 
evacuate  that  conquered  soil  are  negligible.  They  have 
no  value  except  as  warnings  of  intended  treachery. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  German  armies 
can  avoid  such  attack.  That  one  way  is  by  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Under  no  conditions  can  any  armed  German  force 
be  allowed  to  reach  German  soil  if  it  is  possible  to 
prevent  it.  With  the  German  armies  under  shelter  of 
the  Rhine,  for  example,  the  German  government  could 
at  once  repudiate  all  its  pledges  and  renew  the  war. 
Probably  it  is  now  deliberating  how  to  do  this. 

The  foregoing  appears  to  express  the  resolve  of  the 
Allied  powers  as  voiced  by  the  President.  Germany 
has  lost  the  right  to  even  the  most  casual  amenities 
of  war.    Her  status  is  that  of  a  handcuffed  felon. 

And  now  a  word  with  regard  to  the  substance  of 
the  note. 

Its  plea  for  treatment  consistent  with  the  "honor  of 
the  German  people"  is  nauseating.  No  adequate  com- 
ment can  be  made  upon  it. 

Its  denial  of  inhumanity  is  an  impudent  lie.  The 
world  stinks  with  German  cruelties.  If  there  were  no 
other  evidence  than  the  writings  of  those  guilty  of 
them,  of  those  who  instigated  them,  and  of  those  who 
applauded  them,  the  cup  of  German  damnation  would 
still  be  full,  pressed  down,  and  running  over.  On  the 
very  day  when  this  lying  denial  appears  we  have  an 
elaborate  expression  of  regret  from  Herr  Erzberger 
for  the  sinking  of  the  Leinster,  a  crime  so  shocking 
and  so  barbarous  and  attended  with  such  willful  horrors 
that  it  has  no  parallel  outside  the  records  of  Germany. 

The  contention  that  the  German  government  has 
now  become  a  democratic  government  is  beneath  con- 
tempt. The  German  constitution  can  not  be  changed 
except  by  the  will  of  the  emperor  who  created  it.  It 
contains  no  mechanism  for  change.  If  changes  have 
now  been  decreed  they  have  been  decreed  by  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  and  by  that  same  will  they  can  be 
undone.  Neither  the  Bundesrath  nor  the  Reichstag 
can  change  the  constitution  of  Germany.  It  is  a  Hat 
constitution.  It  is  an  arrangement  entered  into  by  the 
princes  of  Germany  controlled  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  is  also  German  Emperor.  Any  change  in  that 
constitution  is  merely  an  imperial  edict,  and  to  be  abro- 
gated by  another  edict.  If  Dr.  Solf  is  actually  respon- 
sible for  this  preposterous  note  he  must  be  either  very 
stupid  or  he  must  suppose  that  we  are.  But  we  are 
not  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  the  constitution  of 
Germany  can  be  changed  by  "laying  a  bill  before  the 
Reichstag." 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  the  German  note 
leaves  the  situation  precisely  where  it  was  before,  with 


the  exception  that  the  danger  to  the  German  armies  has 
increased  and  that  the  resolve  of  the  Allies  has  been 
strengthened  by  this  further  evidence  of  the  malign 
and  vicious  stupidity  that  confronts  them. 


A  Last  Word. 

The  compulsory  health  insurance  scheme  will  be 
beaten  by  hard  work  and  by  votes  and  not  by  reflections 
upon  its  folly.  Unfortunately  there  are  many  people 
who  are  positively  attracted  by  folly  and  who  demand 
nothing  more  of  a  legislative  project  than  that  it  shall 
be  weird  and  grotesque.  The  advocates  of  compulsory 
health  insurance  know  well  how  to  play  upon  the  ele- 
ments of  greed  and  of  caste  hostility.  They  have  no 
scruples  in  pursuit  of  their  hidden  aims.  Under  cover 
of  a  state  commission  and  at  the  cost  of  the  public 
they  have  been  sowing  their  seed  broadcast  among 
the  ignorant  and  the  covetous.  There  should  be  no 
relaxation  of  effort  to  defeat  their  calculated  mis- 
chief. 

The  Argonaut  believes  in  all  seriousness  that  this 
movement  for  compulsory  health  insurance  is  a  de- 
liberate effort  to  implant  a  distinctive  piece  of  Ger- 
manism in  the  fabric  of  American  life.  It  is  certainly 
significant  that  the  German  chancellor  should  announce 
his  intention  to  compel  a  conquered  world  to  adopt  it 
forthwith,  and  that  he  should  select  this  single  measure 
for  inclusion  in  a  speech  of  so  momentous  a  nature. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  German  chancellor  has 
no  interest  in  the  health  or  well-being  of  his  enemies. 
But  he  is  greatly  interested  in  the  spread  of  German- 
ism and  in  the  establishment  throughout  the  world 
of  the  German  system  of  caste  and  privilege,  with  an 
aristocracy  triumphant  and  immune,  and  a  barrier  be- 
tween rich  and  poor  so  clear  that  all  can  see  it.  But 
that  Americans  should  be  willing  to  assist  so  sinister 
a  scheme  is  disconcerting. 

The  essential  dishonesty  of  its  advocates  is  shown 
by  their  unwillingness  to  divulge  the  exact  nature  of 
the  plan  that  they  are  meditating.  Their  reticence  is 
not  due  to  any  desire  that  the  legislature  shall  be  left 
with  free  hands.  Not  at  all.  They  know  exactly  what 
they  want,  but  they  do  not  dare  to  divulge  it.  They 
prefer  a  blank  check.  They  know  that  it  is  past  the  wit 
of  man  to  devise  any  scheme  that  will  not  provoke  the 
intense  hostility  of  one  or  other  of  the  castes  into  which 
they  propose  to  divide  the  people  of  the  state,  either  of 
the  patricians  on  the  one  hand  or  the  plebeians  on  the 
other,  either  of  those  who  bestow  the  charity  or  of  those 
who  receive  it.  They  prefer  that  everything  shall  be 
vague  and  nebulous  until  the  barrier  of  the  polls  has 
been  successfully  passed  and  a  pliant  legislature  shall  be 
in  their  hands.  The  legislature  will  then  pass  the  buck 
to  a  commission  with  a  mandate  to  proceed  with  the 
Germanization  of  the  state  on  the  model  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  German  chancellor  that  he  proposes  to 
enforce  it  upon  the'  world. 

If  we  need  any  further  evidence  of  dishonesty  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  reiterated  citation  of  the  example  of 
Great  Britain.  Sometimes  this  is  due  to  ignorance,  but 
not  always.  It  is  usually  an  example  of  the  peculiar 
code  of  morals  affected  by  the  reformer,  the  German 
code,  that  subordinates  the  means  to  the  end,  and  that 
holds  all  things  to  be  lawful  if  they  are  also  profitable. 
It  is  quite  well  known  that  compulsory  health  insurance 
has  been  nearly  as  calamitous  in  Great  Britain  as  it 
has  been  in  Germany,  that  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a 
ruinous  incubus,  productive  of  debauchery,  fraud, 
malingering,  and  hypochondria,  of  endless  litigation, 
envy,  and  caste  barriers.  These  facts  would  weigh 
heavily  with  the  proponents  of  the  scheme  in  Cali- 
fornia if  they  were  actually  moved  by  benevolence. 
But  it  is  not  love  of  the  people,  but  love  of  bur 
that  actuates  them.  Their  conception  of  soc 
tion   is   typified   by   inspectors,   domiciliary   vi ; 
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registrations,  by  vast  political  mechanisms  that  bestow 
benefits,  and  by  an  ordered  discipline  that  shall  confer 
a  universal  sense  of  social  precedence. 

♦ 

Peace  Terms. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  natural  perplexity  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  Germany  can  secure  peace.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  the  account  against  her  would  be 
considered  as  closed  upon  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  her  armies  and  the  completion  of  the  evacuations  out- 
lined bv  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  a 
democratic  Germany? 

Certainly  not.  The  President  was  speaking  for  the 
American  people,  although  with  the  general  concur- 
rence and  applause  of  the  Allied  nations.  He  was 
laying  down  certain  broad  and  indispensable  conditions 
that  must  be  fulfilled  as  a  prelude  to  the  cessation  of 
fighting,  and  even  to  a  discussion  of  the  cessation  of 
fighting.  But  the  nations  associated  with  America 
will  naturally  have  claims  of  their  own  to  advance, 
and  these  will  be  in  no  way  hampered  nor  restricted 
by  those  general  demands  upon  which  all  the  Allied 
nations  are  equally  in  agreement.  Territorial  adjust- 
ments will  naturally  come  first  in  order  of  precedence. 
Frontiers  must  be  readjusted  for  Russia.  Poland. 
Serbia.  Roumania,  the  Southern  Slavs.  Italy,  and 
France.  Perhaps  Denmark  may  ask  for  the  return  of 
Schleswig-Holstein.  and  if  so  she  ought  to  get  it.  Why 
not  clean  out  the  thieves'  kitchen  of  the  imperial  Fagin 
at  one  stroke? 

But  when  the  great  acts  of  justice  have  been  done 
there  will  arise  many  separate  questions  of  reparation. 
Complete  reparation  is,  of  course,  impossible.  There 
is  not  money  enough  in  the  world  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  the  whole  surplus  earnings  of  Germany  for  a  cen- 
turv  to  come  ought  to  be  hypothecated  to  that  end.  For 
a  century  to  come  it  ought  to  be  beyond  the  financial 
power  of  Germany  to  sustain  a  general  upon  half  pay. 
All  stipulations  for  disarmament  become  weak  and  in- 
effective in  comparison  with  the  simple  expedient  of 
assessing  the  damages  on  the  principle  of  "all  the 
traffic  will  bear,"  of  making  it  financially  impossible 
for  Germany  to  support  an  army  and  a  navy  until  such 
time  as  a  change  of  heart  shall  make  them  superfluous. 
How  the  money  shall  be  allotted  to  the  countries  that 
Germany  has  wantonly  devastated  is.  of  course,  a  mat- 
ter for  consideration.  Probably  the  smaller  nations, 
Belgium  and  Serbia,  will  come  first.  It  would  be  hard 
to  measure  the  debt,  not  so  much  of  sympathy  as  of 
gratitude,  that  we  owe  to  both. 

But  there  are  other  claims,  and  they  will  certainly 
be  enforced.  Germany  ought  not  to  escape  repara- 
tion for  any  single  violation  of  the  rules  of  war.  All 
the  Allied  nations  have  lost  heavily  from  poison  gas, 
from  attacks  upon  the  Red  Cross,  and  in  countless 
other  ways.  Their  prisoners  have  been  tortured, 
starved,  and  murdered,  and  the  relatives  of  these  mar- 
tyrs must  be  sustained  by  pensions.  Germany  ought 
to  make  a  specific  payment  for  such  purposes.  The 
crime  and  the  reparation  ought  to  be  visibly  associated 
in  each  instance.  It  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  sufferers,  but  of  a  salutary  lesson  of  cause  and 
effect.  There  ought  also  to  be  a  specific  payment  for 
undefended  cities  that  have  been  bombed  and  for  sub- 
marine outrages. 

There  will  be  a  certain  disinclination  to  exact  repara- 
tion from  individuals  or  to  impose  punishment  upon 
individuals.  Xone  the  less  it  will  certainly  be  done  by 
France  and  Great  Britain.  We  may  deprecate  it,  but 
allowances  must  be  made  for  nations  wherein  there  is 
hardly  a  woman  who  is  not  in  mourning,  and  wherein 
German  outrages  are  not  a  matter  of  newspaper  record, 
but  of  horrifying  and  bloody  memories.  There  will 
be  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people  in  Europe 
who  will  never  again  sleep  without  dreams  of  unutter- 
able, unthinkable  things.  There  will  be  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  returned  prisoners  maddened  by  their  tor- 
ments, demented  by  cruelties  past  all  power  of  imagina- 
tion. To  address  these  victims  in  terms  of  "bvgones 
be  bygones,''  or  "forgive  and  forget,"  or  "kiss  and  be 
friends"  will  be  little  less  than  a  selfish  insult.  The 
governments  of  France  and  Great  Britain  have  kept 
minute  record  of  each  individual  case  of  crueltv  with 
the  evidence  to  sustain  it.  They  have  not  done  this  for 
nothing.  They  intend  to  publish  these  records  with 
photographs  of  mutilations,  and  they  certainly  intend 
K  punish  the  guilty  if  they  can  be  caught. 

"he  reparation  to  be  made  by  Germany  will  not  be 


wholly  a  matter  for  the  calm  deliberation  of  statesmen. 
The  volcanic  temper  of  the  people  must  lie  considered, 
a  people  individually  inured  to  the  stench  of  blood  for 
four  years,  a  people  that  have  learned  to  grow  pale 
at  the  sight  of  a  telegraph  messenger,  and  who  have 
watched  the  skies  hour  by  hour,  year  after  year,  for 
the  murderous  Zeppelin,  and  who  have  seen  their 
women  and  their  children  blown  to  fragments  before 
their  eyes.  Such  people  are  apt  to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. Their  governments  may  propose,  but  they  may- 
dispose.  The  waterside  unions  of  Great  Britain,  for 
example,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  wave  their  solemn 
decision  that  no  German  ship  shall  be  worked  at  British 
wharves  for  a  term  of  years,  a  term  that  has  been 
steadily  lengthened  with  each  new  naval  outrage.  They 
will  be  quite  indifferent  to  national  agreements.  They 
will  inexorably  carry  out  the  sentence  that  they  have 
passed.  We  need  have  no  fear  that  the  demands  upon 
Germany  will  be  confined  to  territorial  ratifications. 
There  should  be  no  spirit  of  revenge,  but  revenge  and 
reparation  are  very  different  things. 
• 

Laws  for  California. 

The  Argonaut  is  of  opinion  that  a  large  number  of 
disgusted  electors  will  vote  "no"  to  every  one  of  the 
constitutional  amendments  and  initiative  measures  that 
are  about  to  be  submitted  at  the  polls.  They  will  do 
this,  not  because  they  have  read  them  or  understand 
them — life  is  far  too  short  for  that— but  as  a  protest 
against  a  legislative  mania  that  is  the  worst  foe  that 
democracy  has  to  meet  in  the  domestic  field.  For  the 
license  that  is  now  given  to  the  legislating  lunatic — 
or  knave,  as  the  case  may  be — bears  no  resemblance  to 
democracy.  It  is  the  negation  of  democracy.  It  is  a 
form  of  coercion  applied  by  a  noisy  and  aggressive 
minority  against  a  perplexed  majority  that  is  anxious 
to  do  its  duty  and  that  has  no  time  to  inform  itself. 
The  Argonaut  advises  its  readers  ruthlessly  to  vote 
against  every  measure  that  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand, no  matter  by  whom  it  is  sponsored,  nor  how 
specious  its  claims.  A  vote  in  the  negative  is  no  more 
than  a  plea  for  time  and  caution. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  Argonaut  there  are  only 
three  out  of  the  twenty-five  proposals  that  should  be 
entertained.  Number  one  is  the  Rominger  bill  that  has 
now  been  so  fully  debated  that  most  people  have 
definitely  made  up  their  minds  about  it.  Number  two 
appears  as  No.  9  on  the  ballot  and  is  intended  to  create 
six  new  appellate  judges.  It  ought  to  pass,  as  there  is 
no  doubt  that  these  justices  are  needed.  Number  three 
is  No.  17  on  the  ballot,  and  it  confirms  a  law  already 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  taxation.  All  the 
other  proposals  without  exception  are  either  sill)',  or 
unjust,  or  mischievous.  Some  of  them  are  net  only 
mischievous,  but  monstrous,  as,  for  example,  No.  20 
on  the  ballot,  which  is  intended  to  create  a  system  of 
compulsory  health  insurance  which  would  divide  the 
people  of  the  state  into  two  classes — those  who  receive 
charity  and  those  who  give  it.  It  is  Germanism  pure 
and  simple,  an  impudent  attempt  to  establish  German- 
ism under  the  guise  of  democratic  reform. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  abate  the  legislative  pest. 
Vote  him  down  relentlessly.  There  need  be  no  con- 
sideration for  his  feelings.  He  is  very  rarely  a  philan- 
thropist. His  noise  is  not  due  to  benevolence.  He  is 
seldom  or  never  to  be  found  engaged  in  an)-  unobtrusive 
philanthropy,  or  in  any  other  activity  that  does  not 
promise  limelight  and  applause.  He  is  always  self- 
assertive  and  blatant  and  usually  dishonest.  He  ought 
to  be  suppressed  in  the  name  of  democracy,  and  the 
coming  election  will  give  us  a  chance  to  do  it. 


a  hop-growing,  barley-raising,  wine-making  state,  and 
prohibition  will  destroy  capital  legitimately  invested  in 
these  and  allied  industries  in  excess  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  dollars.  The  antagonism  of  the  voters 
against  a  man  who  declares  his  willingness  to  aid  in  the 
perpetration  of  so  great  a  wrong  is  perfectly  under- 
standable. The  governor,  we  are  told,  is  the  head  of  an 
administration  of  unparalleled  cost  and  extravagance 
and  one  that  gives  small  promise  of  retrenchment.  But 
he  inherited  all  this  from  Governor  Johnson,  who  de- 
liberately built  up  his  political  machine  by  means  of 
these  extravagant  bureaus  and  commissions.  The  gov- 
ernor, again,  was  an  ally  of  Johnson  in  the  treachery 
which  gave  the  electoral  vote  of  California  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  he  should  be  punished  for  it.  A  serious 
charge  if  true,  but  it  has  not  been  proved,  and  the 
governor  is  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  can  no  longer  be  charged  with 
obeying  Senator  Johnson's  dictates. 

These,  then,  are  the  governor's  asserted  offendings. 
But  in  answer  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  California  in  the  column  of  Republican 
states,  where  it  rightly  belongs,  vastly  outweighs  all 
considerations  of  personal  distaste  and  of  personal  re- 
taliation and  revenge.  Governor  Stephens  stands  as 
the  selected  nominee  of  a  great  national  party.  He  is 
clean  and  upright  of  life ;  he  is  an  ardent  patriot  beyond 
question;  he  has  an  outspoken  abhorrence  of  all  forms 
of  activities  which,  from  "international  socialism"  down 
to  red-handed  anarchy,  seek  to  undermine  and  destroy 
our  government.  His  prohibition  idiosyncrasy  is  re- 
grettable; but  neither  he  nor  his  opponent,  Mr.  Bell, 
will  have  any  voice  in  settling  the  destiny  of  Cali- 
fornia on  this  question :  while  as  to  his  extravagant 
administration,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  any  retrench- 
ment, any  cutting  to  the  bone,  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
Governor  Stephens  is  entitled  to  ask  a  suspension  of 
judgment  until  after  election,  when  he  enters  on  an 
administration  wholly  his  own. 

What  the  Democratic  party  has  done  and  is  doing 
afford  grounds  for  very  serious  reflection  and  for  very 
grave  apprehension.  Much  is  overlooked,  much  is  ex- 
tenuated and  excused  under  the  all-important  slogan, 
"First,  win  the  war."  And  this  is  right  enough;  but 
every  man  and  woman  in  California  who  believes  that 
the  destinies  of  our  nation  are  fundamentally  safer  in 
;  Republican  than  in  Democratic  hands  should  forget 
personalities  and  vote  to  uphold  the  principles  of  that 
party  by  electing  Governor  Stephens 


Stephens  for  Governor. 

No  man  was  ever  nominated  for  office  to  the  unani- 
mous satisfaction  of  the  electors  of  his  party.  Expres- 
sions of  discontent  over  the  nominees  chosen  are  in  the 
natural  course  of  political  events.  The  repudiation  of 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  by  the  Repub- 
lican secretary  of  state  is  a  case  in  point.  If  this  were 
all,  the  matter  would  call  for  no  comment.  But  there 
are  other  signs  of  opposition  to  Governor  Stephens 
which  if  unchecked  will  grow  formidable  and  may  lead 
to  his  defeat.  This  would  be  a  real  disaster  because 
it  would  put  a  Republican  state  in  the  Democratic 
columns  for  the  next  presidential  election. 

The  attacks  on  Governor  Stephens  are  vigorously 
pressed.  He  has  declared  for  national  and  state  prohi- 
bition.   California  is  not  at  heart  for  prohibition.    It  is 


Editorial  Notes. 
We  have  so  often  patted  ourselves  on  the  back  for 
our  magnanimity  in  remitting  the  Boxer  indemnity  pay- 
able by  China  that  there  should  now  be  some  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  Japan  has  done  the  same  thing. 
America  stipulated  that  the  money  should  be  used  for 
educational  purposes,  and  it  is  believed  that  Japan  will 
make  the  same  request.  At  a  time  when  there  are  so 
many  enemies  of  Japan  intent  on  advertising  her  sup- 
posed cupidities  and  ambitions  it  is  well  that  this  act 
of  magnanimitv  should  not  be  overlooked. 


How  are  the  mighty  fallen !  An  obscure  paragraph 
in  a  local  newspaper  notifies  us  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Francis  J.  Heney  has  left  San  Francisco  and  is  about 
to  open  law  offices  in  New  York,  where  he  will  engage 
in  the  ordinary  and  humdrum  work  of  litigation,  his 
first  case  being  in  connection  with  a  disputed  patent. 
Ungrateful  San  Francisco,  that  can  thus  witness  the 
departure  of  her  great  purifier  without  even  a  torch- 
light procession  of  farewell.  Perhaps  it  is  the  in- 
fluenza. And  to  think  that  Mr.  Heney  might  have  been 
governor  of  California  but  for  an  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  disabilities.  But  we  feel  that  Mr.  Heney's  eye 
will  be  upon  us.  If  any  little  vacancy  should  occur 
anywhere  we  may  find  him  once  more  in  our  midst.  In 
the  meantime  we  shall  try  to -console  ourselves  as  best 
we  may.  

Let  us  be  under  no  misapprehensions  with  regard  to 
Hungary,  or  the  Austrian  decree  under  which  Hungary 
has  been  "liberated."  The  Magyars  are  not  among  the 
subjugated  peoples  for  whom  our  sympathies  have  been 
enlisted.  Of  all  the  nationalities  within  the  Austrian 
Empire  the  Magyars  are  the  most  cruel  and  the  most 
barbarous,  in  character  a  sort  of  horrid  blend  of  Ger- 
man and  Turk.  It  is  true  that  the  Magyars  once  had 
their  little  difficulties. with  the  Austrians,  but  they  found 
it  more  profitable  to  unite  in  the  oppression  of  Slavs 
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and  Roumanians  than  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
The  Magyars  are  probably  the  only  people  on  earth  who 
ever  made  it  illegal  to  inscribe  a  tombstone  in  any  but 
the  dominant  language.  Hungary  hopes,  by  separating 
herself  from  Austria,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  Aus- 
tria. She  hopes  to  rank  among  the  liberated  victims 
of  tyranny.  Xone  the  less  we  are  not  likely  to  forget 
the  Magyars  and  their  iniquities  on  the  great  day  o-: 
settlement.  

Germany's  concession  to  the  principles  of  democracy 
is  represented  by  a  change  in  two  of  the  clauses  of  the 
German  constitution.  Clause  No.  1  will  henceforth 
read :  "The  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
Reichstag  is  required  for.  a  declaration  of  war  in  the 
empire's  name,  except  in  a  case  where  imperial  terri- 
tory has  already  been  invaded  or  its  coasts  attacked." 
We  all  remember  the  lie  that  France  began  the  war  by 
bombing  German  cities.  Doubtless  the  German  lie  fac- 
tory would  be  equally  ready  to  meet  all  future  emerg- 
encies. Clause  3  will  henceforth  read:  "Treaties  of 
peace  and  treaties  with  foreign  states  which  deal  with 
affairs  coming  under  the  competence  of  the  imperial 
law-giving  bodies  require  the  consent  of  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  Reichstag."  The  Federal  Council  is 
indistinguishable  from  the  emperor  and  the  Reichstag 
is  a  creeping  and  crawling  tool  of  the  emperor.  These 
changes  leave  the  war-making  power  precisely  where 
it  was  before.  

Speaking  of  German  atrocities  and  of  the  shock  to 
German  pieties  by  the  discovery  that  such  things  are 
charged  against  the  German  soldier,  we  would  commend 
to  our  readers  a  disclosure  just  made  by  Mr.  Grasty, 
the  French  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Mr.  Grasty  says  that  the  dead  bodies  of  German  sol- 
diers are  used  as  infernal  machines,  and  that  when 
they  are  moved  for  the  purpose  of  decent  burial  there  is 
an  explosion  of  the  dynamite  concealed  in  their  clothing. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  the  order  of  officers,  and 
not  on  the  initiative  of  the  "criminals  that  exist  in  all 
armies."  If  the  Germans  have  no  more  respect  than 
this  for  the  bodies  of  their  own  dead  they  can  hardly 
f  expect  their  enemies  to  "respect  the  honor  and  interests 
of  the  German  people." 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Proposition  No.  22. 

San  Francisco,  October  22,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  Prohibition  Hun  has  passed 
here:  call  him  Prohibitihun.  Every  vineyard  and  winery  in 
California  shows  it.  When  the  boy  comes  home  he  expects  to 
find  the  home  fires  burning  at  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
hearty,  cheerful  prosperity  as  before  he  left  to  offer  himself 
for  his  country.  But  instead  many  a  one  will  see  his  kinfolk 
worried,  poorly  nourished  and  clothed,  and  trying  to  eke  out 
an  existence  by  experimenting  on  something  else  but  grapes, 
or  working  for  other  people.  He  can  not  understand  why  he 
should  be  made  to  suffer  ;  he  invested  all  he  had  in  good  faith, 
and  now  he  is  denied  the  right  to  make  a  living  at  the  only 
thing  he  understands.  That  is  the  welcome  that  stares  him 
in  the  face  on  his  return  from  the  war — and  as  likely  as  not 
the  mortgage  may  be  foreclosed.  It  is  everybody's  loss  and 
nobody's  gain.  The  Prohibitihuns  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg. 

Why  such  vandalism  and  ruin  in  a  peaceful  country  ?  Why 
did  the  chemically  pure  Prohibitihuns  do  this?  Is  it  a  satis- 
faction to  the  bigoted  fanatics  to  put  other  people  out  of  busi- 
ness, rule  or  ruin,  as  long  as  their  own  interests  are  not  at 
stake?  What  do  they  give  in  return?  They  give  free  ad- 
vice. 

All  liberal-minded  Californians  should  show  their  opinion  of 
the  Prohibitihun  in  the  election  booth  coming  November  5th. 

What  must  the  world  think  when  reading  of  the  devastation 
to  our  vineyards  in  the  Argonaut.  The  Argonaut,  our  classical 
weekly,  reaches  all  intellectual  centres  of  English-speaking 
nations  on  the  globe  and  tells  the  truth.  California  is  uni- 
versally admired  as  an  ideal  cosmopolitan  state.  The  World's 
Fair  in  1915  gloriously  advertised  our  excellent  wines,  but 
henceforth  California  wines  are  a  Fata  Morgana,  a  mirage,  a 
memory.  Comparatively  few  of  the  Prohibitihuns  have  ever 
traveled  in  foreign  countries  and  seen  wines  used  as  a  harm- 
less food.  How  can  a  wine  prohibition  Hun  look  the  returning 
winegrower  in  the  face  and  wish  him  welcome  home? 

Very  truly  yours,  James  B.  Clifford. 


Hankow  stands  out  as  the  most  European  city  in  the 
interior  of  China  and  the  most  progressive  from  a 
Western  point  of  view.  Ever  since  1861,  when  the 
port,  an  insignificant  fishing  village,  was  opened  to  for- 
eign trade,  its  prosperity  and  commercial  importance 
have  been  on  an  ever-increasing  scale.  In  1914  it  stood 
third  on  the  list  of  forty-seven  open  ports,  with  a  trade 
of  165,000,000  taels  (about  $100,000,000).  In  1915  the 
gross  value  of  the  trade  jumped  to  186,000,000,  and  in 
1916   it  totaled  201,600,000  taels. 


Oils  obtained  from  Antarctic  sea  leopards,  seals,  and 
penguins  have  been  tested  by  scientists  in  London  and 
found  useful  for  soap  and  leather-making  and  for 
heating  purposes. 

^9Bm 

Several  houses  in  a  Spanish  town  are  built  of  meer- 
schaum, a  coarse  variety  of  which  is  mined  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 


It  is  hard  to  resist  the  conviction  that  events  of  the  first 
importance  have  been  happening  in  Berlin,  and  that  they 
have  been  hidden  from  us  by  the  German  censorship.  What- 
ever caution  we  may  show  in  accepting  individual  and  anony- 
mous reports  from  neutral  countries,  we  can  hardly  be  in- 
different to  the  unanimity  with  which  these  reports  have 
spoken  of  turmoil  and  rioting,  and  the  oscillations  of  power 
from  one  political  group  to  another.  It  is  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  exactly  what  has  always  happened  on  the  eve 
of  revolutions.  We  may  regard  as  grotesque  the  stories  of 
the  abdication  of  the  emperor,  and  his  resumption  of  the 
throne  under  pressure  from  the  Junkers.  No  doubt  it  is  gro- 
tesque. There  are  other  stories  of  assurances  given  to  the 
emperor  by  Von  Hindenburg  that  the  war  was  lost,  of  the 
resignation  of  Von  Ludendorff,  and  of  a  revulsion  of  popular 
feeling  against  the  war  heroes  of  yesterday.  We  are  told  of 
frequent  revisions  of  the  German  reply  to  the  President's 
note,  as  the  balance  of  political  influence  has  passed  from 
one  group  to  another.  It  may  be  that  no  one  of  these  stories 
is  literally  true,  but  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  col- 
lectively they  represent  the  truth.     Indeed  it  must  be  so. 


Those  most  competent  to  speak  with  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man people  have  steadily  assured  us  during  the  last  two  years 
that  German  cohesion  depended  absolutely  upon  a  continua- 
tion of  German  victories,  and  that  the  disciplined  genius  of 
Germany  could  not  survive  a  defeat  upon  a  large  scale. 
Maximilien  Harden,  himself  a  fire-eater  and  a  swashbuckler 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war,  spoke  forebidingly  a  few 
months  ago  of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  the  voice  of  official 
Germany  that  was  audible,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  popu- 
lace, if  it  should  become  audible,  would  be  of  a  surprisingly 
different  kind.  All  this  may  be  very  far  indeed  from  actual 
revolution,  but  none  the  less  there  is  in  the  mind  of  every 
nation  a  formidable  coercive  power  that  amounts  to  in- 
cipient revolution,  and  that  shows  itself  more  dangerously, 
because  suppressed,  in  autocracies  than  in  democracies.  Ger- 
many would  have  made  no  peace  proposals  except  under  the 
coercion  of  public  opinion.  Otherwise  she  would  not  have 
dared  thus  tacitly  to  admit  defeat.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
public  opinion  is  now  assuming  menacing  forms,  and  that 
there  is  a  certain  collective  truth  in  the  reports  of  convulsive 
disturbances  that  reach  us  from  Holland  and  Switzerland. 


but  the  sound  of  victorious  Allied  guns,  their  minds  must 
naturally  be  focussed  upon  the  President's  stern  reminder  of 
the  one  thing  needful  to  peace.  Xone  the  less  we  shall  do 
well  to  believe  that  the  revolutionary  tires  are  already  smoul- 
dering in  Germany,  and  that  the  governmental  authority  from 
which  Germany's  answer  has  come  may  have  ceased  to  be  an 
authority  before  that  answer  is  printed.  The  Junkers  and 
the  populace  are  evidently  confronting  each  other  with  some- 
thing approaching  a  balance  of  strength.  A  further  considera- 
tion of  the  German  note  will  be  found  in  the  editorial  columns. 


To  speak  of  the  impossibilities  of  a  revolution  in  Germany 
is  a  little  absurd  in  view  of  the  President's  solemn  avowal 
that  there  can  be  no  peace  without  either  a  revolution  in 
Germany  or  the  unconditional  submission  of  the  German 
armies.  He  sweeps  aside  as  of  secondary  importance  all 
discussion  of  evacuation  and  armistice  in  order  to  remind 
the  German  government  that  he  will  have  no  dealings  with 
an  autocracy,  and  that  his  main  condition  is  the  destruction 
of  that  autocracy  and  of  all  others,  or  at  least  of  their  reduc- 
tion to  a  state  of  comparative  impotence.  The  German  gov- 
ernment can,  he  says,  be  altered  by  the  German  people,  and 
indeed  it  must  be  altered  if  they  wish  to  have  peace.  Now 
the  nature  of  the  German  government  can  be  altered  only  by 
revolution.  Certainly  the  President  was  not  referring  to  any 
meaningless  resolution  of  a  democratic  flavor  that  the  Reich- 
stag might  be  instructed  to  pass.  Nor  to  some  extension  of 
the  franchise  that  could  be  abrogated  by  imperial  decree  with- 
in forty-eight  hours.  Certainly  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
an  empty  assurance  that  the  old  voice  of  autocracy  was 
actually  the  new  voice  of  the  German  people.  The  Allied 
powers  will  deal  only-  with  a  German  government  that  is 
legally  and  constitutionally  the  representative  of  the  German 
people,  that  is  to  say  with  a  government  that  is  everything 
that  the  present  government  is  not.  It  must  be  a  govern- 
ment that  contains  no  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  no  one  man 
who  can  impose  his  single  will  upon  the  nation.  Now  there 
can  be  no  such  government  without  a  revolution  in  Ger- 
many, and  one  of  the  most  drastic  kind.  Theoretically  it 
need  not  be  of  a  violent  kind.  Actually  it  must  be  of  a  vio- 
lent kind,  because  no  autocracy  ever  departs  willingly.  The 
German  people  have  been  peremptorily  told  that  they  can  have 
no  peace  without  the  preliminary  of  a  revolution.  They  must 
first  furnish  a  government  with  which  the  Allies  are  willing 
to  deal.  If  they  are  resolved  upon  peace  they  will  furnish 
such  a  government.  If  they  are  unwilling  to  do  so,  if  they  be- 
lieve themselves  unable  to  do  so,  the  war  must  go  on  until 
all  power  of  resistance  has  been  taken  from  their  armies.  To 
say  that  a  revolution  in  Germany  is  out  of  the  question  is 
to  say  that  the  presidential  policy  is  doomed  to  failure, 
seeing  that  the  production  of  a  revolution  in  Germany  may 
be  said  to  be  the  dominant  feature  of  that  policy. 


It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  German  government 
in  the  reply  that  has  come  to  hand  since  the  foregoing  was 
written  has  ignored  the  demand  for  its  own  destruction.  It 
could  hardly  do  otherwise.  It  was  equally  certain  that  the 
reply  would  be  couched  in  the  name  of  the  German  people 
and  signed  by  somebody  with  an  unpretentious  name  and  that 
a  democratic  tint  would  be  imparted  to  it.  German  atrocities 
are  denied,  and  with  a  certain  righteous  indignation,  as  though 
the  charge  had  now  for  the  first  time  reached  German  ears. 
AH  this  is  intended  for  the  ears  of  the  pacifist,  and  for  the 
creation  of  pacifist  feeling.  But  still  more  it  is  intended  to 
keep  the  ball  of  argument  rolling.  Anything  will  be  better 
than  a  diplomatic  silence.  So  long  as  messages  are  being 
exchanged  it  may  be  possible  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  the 
German  people  for  an  immediate  peace,  and  therefore  to  dis- 
suade them  from  revolutionary  violences.  With  nothing  to 
look  at  but  retreating  German  armies  and  nothing  to  listen  to 


Our  satisfaction  at  the  amazingly  rapid  retreat  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  must  be  somewhat  tempered  by  the  realization 
that  their  speed  may  be  disconcerting  to  the  Allied  strategy. 
That  they  are  abandoning  large  quantities  of  material  is  a 
poor  compensation  for  their  possible  escape  from  the  en- 
veloping movement  that  threatened  them.  The  Germans  must 
have  been  moving  their  heavy  guns  at  an  earlier  date  than 
was  supposed,  or  else  they  must  have  successfully  overcome 
their  transport  difficulties  that  were  at  one  time  apparent 
enough.  The  situation  will  be  understood  by  a  study  of  the 
two  horns  of  Allied  advance,  in  Flanders  and  to  the  north  of 
Verdun,  that  threatened  to  close  to  the  eastward  of  the  Ger- 
man forces  that  were  defending  the  Hindenburg  Line  around 
Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin.  The  southern  of  these  two  horns 
is  by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  because  it  lies  closer 
to  the  German  lines  of  communication.  It  is  represented 
by  the  American  army  forcing  its  way  northward  through  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  along  both  banks  of  the  Meuse.  This 
particular  operation  that  began  with  the  capture  of  St.  Mihiel 
was  of  course  intended  to  forestall  the  German  retreat  east- 
ward, and  to  cut  across  its  path.  It  was  of  so  vital  a  nature 
as  to  attract  all  the  defensive  power  that  Germany  could  spare. 
Unless  the  American  movement  northward  could  be  stopped 
it  would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  German  retreat  from  the 
Hindenburg  Line.  An  order  from  General  von  der  Marwitz 
that  was  published  on  October  15th  makes  this  clear  enough. 
He  says  "it  is  on  the  unconquerable  resistance  of  the  Verdun 
front  that  depends  the  fate  of  a  great  part  of  the  western 
front,  perhaps  even  of  our  nation.  The  Fatherland  must  rest 
assured  that  every  commander  and  every  man  realize  the 
greatness  of  his  mission  and  that  he  will  do  his  duty  to  the 
very  end."  The  Associated  Press  correspondent  on  the  Amer- 
ican front,  commenting  upon  this  order,  says,  "because  of  the 
vital  necessity  of  preventing  the  Allies  from  cutting  the  lines 
of  communication,  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  increase  rather 
than  decrease  their  resistance."  General  von  der  Marwitz 
explained  in  this  same  order  that  the  American  intention  was 
to  cut  the  German  line  of  retreat,  and  that  the  German  forces 
responded  to  his  appeal  is  shown  by  the  intensity  of  the  fight- 
ing in  this  sector,  perhaps  a  greater  intensity  than  we  yet 
realize.  The  aims  of  the  British  and  American  armies  are 
therefore  quite  different.  The  Americans  are  trying  to  force 
the  Germans  backward  and  northward  along  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse.  The  British  are  trying  to  prevent  a  German  retreat 
until  the  Americans  shall  have  closed  the  road.  The  object 
of  the  German  armies  facing  the  British  is  to  disengage 
themselves  from  the  British  grip  so  that  they  may  set  their 
faces  eastward,  which  they  can  not  do  so  long  as  they  are 
under  assault  from  the  west.  The  British  object  is  to  compel 
the  Germans  to  fight  where  they  are  until  the  road  of  their 
retreat  shall  be  barred.  The  German  position  is  that  of  a 
man  who  wishes  to  run  away  from  his  assailant,  but  who  is 
compelled  constantly  to  turn  around  to  ward  off  the  blows 
aimed  at  his  back.  If  he  is  to  run  unhindered  he  must  first 
get  some  sort  of  a  start.       

At  the  moment  it  looks  as  though  the  German  armies  were 
retreating  more  rapidly  than  had  been  expected  or  wished. 
The  advancing  British  are  reported  at  some  points  to  have 
lost  touch  with  them,  and  to  be  moving  eastward  almost  with- 
out resistance.  Fighting  on  a  diminished  scale  is  going  on 
between  Courtrai  and  Cambrai,  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  rear- 
guard or  delaying  nature,  designed  to  give  time  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  great  angle  marked  by  La  Fere.  The  German  line 
still  bulges  westward  toward  Lens,  constituting  a  salient  be- 
tween Roubaix  and  Le  Cateau,  but  this  salient  is  doomed  to 
collapse,  and  of  course  the  Germans  have  no  intention  to  hold 
it.  All  the  fighting  on  the  north  and  south  line  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  evacuation  of  the  great  angle  that  was  once 
marked  by  Noyon,  and  that  has  now  been  flattened  back 
eastward  of  La  Fere.  The  angle  is  being  fast  erased  by  the 
German  movement  northward  from  the  Chemin  des  Dames, 
and  eastward  along  the  line  of  the  Oise.  The  British  advance 
in  the  north  is  so  rapid  as  to  suggest  the  withdrawal  of  all 
opposition.  Ghent  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded,  and  if 
this  is  so,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the  reports  that  the  Germans 
are  evacuating  Brussels.  We  are  therefore  faced  with  the 
question  of  where  they  intend  to  make  a  stand.  Suggestions 
of  possible  lines  of  defense  are  negatived  by  further  retreats 
almost  before  the  suggestions  appear  in  print.  We  were  con- 
fidently told  that  there  would  be  a  line  from  Lille  to  Mont- 
medy  through  Mezieres  and  Sedan,  but  Lille  has  already  been 
taken  and  certainly  Montmedy  would  hardly  be  a  healthy  an- 
chorage with  the  American  forces  immediately  to  the  south, 
especially  if  we  are  correct  in  the  suspicion  that  the  American 
striking  force  is  much  stronger  than  has  yet  been  disclosed. 
No  line  can  be  tenable  that  practically  terminates  in  an 
American  army.  Moreover,  the  one  object  of  a  German  re- 
treat is  to  shorten  their  lines  and  therefore  to  concentrate 
their  forces,  and  such  a  choice  as  this  would  effect  a  saving 
of  no  more  than  about  thirty  miles,  which  would  be  of  no 
practical  value.  All  these  considerations  are  of  course  based 
on  the  theory  that  Germany  intends  to  continue  the  -.. 
at  least  to  place  herself  in  come  position  that  she  * 
may  enable  her  to  compel  a  discussion  of  terms.     The- 
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of  course,  have  that  intention,  and  if  they  can  maintain  their 
political  control  they  will  carry  it  into  effect.  Whether  they 
can  maintain  their  political  control  is  another  matter. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Germany  will  not  make  a  stand  anywhere  except  on  some 
line- that  will  be  markedly  shorter  than  the  one  frcro  which 
she  has  just  been  ejected.  A  line  from  Antwerp  to  Metz 
would  not  now  be  short  enough  in  view  of  her  losses,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  she  could  hold  Antwerp.  There  is  no 
line  that  would  now  be  short  enough,  except  an  all-German 
line  perhaps  running  from  the  Dutch  frontier  to  Metz,  which 
is  a  distance  of  about  150  miles.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  doubling  the  defensive  power  of  her  armies.  Her  forces 
would  then  be  on  their  own  soil,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  bring  up  an  army  of  attack  before  next  spring.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  as  the  Germans  fall  back  they  are 
shortening  their  lines  of  communication,  whereas  the  pursuing 
armies  are  lengthening  their  own,  a  disadvantage  that  is  only 
partially  compensated  for  by  the  miracles  of  railroad  building 
to  be  credited  to  the  American  engineers.  But  supposing  the 
Germans  to  be  headed  now  for  their  own  soil,  we  have  still 
to  ask  ourselves  if  it  will  be  possible  for  the  American  army 
to  cut  them  off,  or  any  considerable  part  of  them,  by  a  push 
northward  toward  Sedan.  It  is  a  question  to  be  answered  by 
events,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  American  army 
is  there  for  that  express  purpose  and  that  the  task  has  doubt- 
less been  measured  most  accurately. 


One  needs  no  apology  for  suspecting  Germany  of  treachery- 
Indeed  it  would  be  necessary  to  apologize  to  one's  own  intel- 
ligence if  there  were  no  such  suspicion.  If  the  German 
armies  are  now  retreating  to  their  own  soil  with  the  view  of 
continuing  the  war  from  that  vantage  ground,  we  may  won- 
der if  such  an  intention  did  not  underlie  their  request  for 
an  armistice  as  a  prelude  to  evacuation.  Suppose  their  request 
had  been  granted,  and  they  had  been  allowed  to  withdraw 
themselves  unmolested  to  German  soil  and  that  they  had 
then  repudiated  the  agreement,  and  announced  their  intention 
to  continue  the  war  and  to  defend  themselves  from  their 
new  lines,  which  would  naturally  be  of  very  great  strength. 
The  advantages  of  an  unmolested  withdrawal  are  so  obvious 
that  they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Assuming  once  more  that 
the  Germans  are  now  on  their  way  to  such  a  line  as  has  been 
suggested,  the  refusal  of  an  armistice  may  not  actually  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  such  a  line,  but  it  means  that  they 
must  fight  for  their  lives  every  inch  of  the  way,  and  that  they 
must  face  the  very  considerable  danger  of  envelopment  or 
penetration.  To  accept  the  Allied  terms,  to  demand  an  armis- 
tice on  the  strength  of  that  acceptance,  to  withdraw  their 
armies  as  though  in  fulfillment  of  that  agreement,  and  then 
to  resume  the  war  from  a  new  and  advantageous  position 
would  be  exactly  consonant  with  German  military'  ethics.  An 
armistice  that  forbade  any  movement  of  troops  forwards  or 
backwards  would  be  nearly  as  favorable  to  German  treachery, 
since  it  would  permit  the  secret  munitioning  of  their  armies 
as  well  as  give  them  a  period  of  repose.  It  is  impossible  to 
assume  that  Germany  will  do  an  honest  thing  so  long  as  the 
possession  of  an  army  in  the  field  enables  her  to  do  a  dis- 
honest thing.  From  the  broader  military  standpoint  we  may 
still  assume  that  Foch  does  not  intend  to  allow  the  German 
armies  to  reach  German  soil.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  he 
will  be  able  to  prevent  it.  Certainly  nothing  should  be  done 
from  the  diplomatic  standpoint  that  points  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. Sidney  Cory*. 

Sax  Francisco,  October  23,  1918. 


The  United  States  granted  the  first  •  patent  of  the 
present  series  eighty-two  years  ago.  Patent  No.  1,  is- 
sued on  July  13,  1836,  was  for  a  device  to  keep  car 
wheels  from  slipping.  Several  years  ago  the  millionth 
patent  was  issued,  on  a  pneumatic  tire.  The  constant 
demand  for  better  transit  facilities  is  responsible  for 
the  largest  proportion  of  patents.  Flying  machines  at 
the  present  time  are  the  particular  object  of  inventors' 
minds,  and  scarcely  a  day. passes  without  an  application 
covering  some  novel  type  of  machine  for  navigating  the 
air. 


By  the  present  method  of  reckoning  time,  every  year 
of  which  the  number  is  divisible  by  four  without  a 
remainder  is  leap  year,  excepting  the  centennial,  or 
even  hundredth  years,  which  are  only  leap  years  when 
divisible  by  four  after  suppressing  the  two  ciphers. 
The  year  1600  was  a  leap  year,  the  year  1700,  1800,  and 
1900  were  not  leap  years,  but  the  year  2000  will  be  and. 
every-  intervening  year  that  is  exactly  divisible  by  four. 
From  1796  to  1804  and  from  1896  to  1904  were  four- 
year  intervals  without  a  leap  year. 

mm*    

In  Japan  ladies  sit  with  their  hands  folded  palms  up- 
ward. They  all  shave.  They  never  brush  their  hair,  but 
only  comb  it.  For  the  English  "a  thimbleful"  the  Jap- 
anese speak  of  "a  sparrow's  tear,"  and  instead  of  talk- 
ing of  putting  a  thing  on  the  fire  to  cook,  the  Japanese 
speak  of  putting  the  fire  through  it.  A  man  never 
wishes  his  wife  good-morning  first— a  truly  Oriental 
touch.  She  greets  him  and  he  replies.  A  woman  never 
speaks  of  her  husband  as  such.  She  speaks  of  "the 
house." 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war  S400  special  war 
lav  s  have  gone  into  effect  in  Germany,  and  besides  this 
the  Federal  Council  has  issued  33,000  special  regula- 
tions, according  to  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Cruger,  a 
I  ogressive  Party  member  of  the  Prussian  Landtag, 
a   1  quoted  in  the  Berliner  Tageblatt  of  July  31st. 


Although  Czar  Ferdinand  left  Bulgaria  completely 
ruined  he  is  known  to  have  made  plenty  of  personal 
provision  for  the  rainy  days  by  which  he  has  now  been 
overtaken. 

Miss  Martha  Hunter  Hoa  Hing,  a  Chinese  woman 
doctor,  has  been  appointed  house  surgeon  at  the  Alex- 
andra Hospital  for  Children,  Brighton.  Miss  Hoa 
Hing.  who  has  been  in  England  about  seven  years,  took 

|  her  diploma  two  years  ago,  and  has  won  most  of  the 
distinctions   open  to   members  of  the  medical  profes- 

i  sion. 

The  British  commander-in-chief  in  Saloniki,  General 
Milne,  whose  promotion  to  the  rank  of  temporary 
general  was  gazetted  recently,  has  been  too  busy  to  be 
knighted.  He  was  given  the  K.  C.  B.  at  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  but  has  not  since  been  home,  and  as  he  has 
not  received  the  accolade  from  the  king  he  can  not  yet 
be  called  Sir  George. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Monash,  K.  C.  B.,  who 
has  succeeded  Sir  William  Birdwood  in  command  of 
the  Anzacs,  is  a  civil  engineer  by  profession  and  the 
first  Jew  to  attain  so  high  a  military  position.  At  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  was  appointed  chief  censor  for  Aus- 
tralia. He  served  right  through  the  Gallipoli  cam- 
paign, and  was  mentioned  three  times  in  dispatches. 
Subsequently  he  served  in  the  Suez  Canal  zone  and 
in  France. 

A  friend  who  met  Marshal  Foch  at  a  country  house 

;  in  France  in  the  days  before  the  war  says  the  marshal 
was   an  enthusiastic   golfer,   and   took   special   lessons 

j  from  a  professional.  He  had  a  quite  amusing  hatred 
of  losing  balls,  and  in  the  evening  after  dinner  would 

'  stroll  about  with  a  string  bag  and  collect  any  he  could 

;  find.  Once  he  came  in  triumphant  after  a  long  walk 
in  the  dusk  with  quite  a  collection  found  with  the  aid 
of  an  electric  flashlight. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  T.  D'Oyley  Snow,  who  re- 
cently took  over  the  British  western  command,  is  de- 
scribed by  Tit-Bits  as  a  very  charming  man.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  too  common  to  find  a  general,  says  the 
publication,  who  takes  as  much  trouble  to  be  pleasant 
in  manner  and  conversation  to  junior  officers,  X.  C.  O.'s, 
and  men  as  General  Snow  does.  He  has  understanding 
and  patience,  which  means  that  he  never  "strafes"  for 
the  sake  of  producing  an  impression. 

Hotels  of  a  sufficient  size  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  Brit- 
ish war  department  are  scarce  in  France.  That  is  said 
to  be  the  reason  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  taken 
possession  of  a  fine  chateau  over  there  as  the  head- 
quarters in  France  of  the  British  ministry  of  munitions. 
An  energetic  man,  Mr.  Churchill  is  pretty  frequently 
at  the  chateau  to  see  that  things  are  going  on  well. 
He  is  carried  there  and  back  on  the  aeroplane  which 
has  been  especially  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Australian  Commissioner  Henry  Y.  Braddon,  es- 
pecially appointed  to  make  inquiries  and  recommenda- 
tions to  serve  as  the  basis  of  trade  between  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  United  States,  is  the  son  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Braddon,  at  one  time  prime  minister  of  Tas- 
mania, and  a  nephew  of  Miss  Braddon  the  novelist. 
He  left  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  enter  a  Tasmania 
bank.  His  business  ability  soon  gained  him  prominence. 
He  holds  a  high  record  for  war  activities  and  other 
public  service,  and  is  well  known  as  an  athlete  and 
sportsman. 

Henri  Rabaud,  French  composer  and  musician,  who 
has  accepted  the  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  the  season  1918-19,  has  for  the  last  five 
years  been  one  of  the  principal  conductors  of  the  Grand 
Opera  in  Paris,  and  has  also  done  much  concert  work. 
His  orchestra  compositions  include  the  Second  Sym- 
phony and  "La  Procession  Xocturne,"  while  among  his 
operas  are  "La  Fille  de  Roland"  and  "Marouf,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  last  winter. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he 
studied  composition  with  Massenet,  and  in  1894  he  won 
the  Prix  de  Rome.  He  is  fifty-two  years  old,  and  was 
born  in  Paris. 

In  peace-time  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio,  the  Italian  poet- 
aviator,  lived  like  a  prince,  loved  luxuries  and  dream- 
ing, and  worked  only  at  night.  His  invariable  habit 
was  to  partake  of  a  costly  and  substantial  dinner  at  7 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then,  an  hour  later,  he  would 
settle  down  to  write  at  his  desk,  working  steadily — he 
is  a  quick  writer — until  9  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
Then,  after  coffee  and  hot  rolls,  he  would  go  to  bed 
until  early  afternoon.  Whilst  in  his  study  he  was 
usually  clothed  in  a  robe  of  cloth  of  gold.  The  poet's 
idea  of  the  value  of  money  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  when  he  was  offered  over  $15,000  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  in  South  America  he  telegraphed  as 
follows :  "I  was  disposed  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  but  not 
for  a  packet  of  cigarettes.    Thanks  all  the  same." 

M.  Clemenceau,  the  French  premier,  is  thus  described 
by  M.  Charles  Dawbam  in  a  recent  periodical:  "He 
talks  with  freedom  and  vivacity  and  inexhaustible  good 
humor.  But  he  is  very  definite.  Though  a  philosopher, 
he  lets  no  subtleties  appear  in  his  maimer  of  judging 
persons  and  events.  They  are  thus  and  so,  or  they  are 
not     There  is  no  shadow-land  of  half-negations,  no 


apologetic  apprehension  of  overstating  the  case.  He 
has  a  way  of  opening  and  shutting  his  eyes  which  sug- 
gests the  Oriental.  He  looks  Mongolian.  The  shape 
of  the  face,  with  its  high  cheekbones,  the  parchment- 
like skin,  the  heavy  white  moustache  drooping  over  the 
mouth  heighten  this  effect." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Fair  Helen. 
I   wish   I  were  where   Helen  lies; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirconnell  lea  1 

Curst  be  the  heart  that  thought  the  thought. 
And  curst  the  hand  that  fired  the  shot, 
When   in   my  arms  burd  Helen  dropt, 
And  died  to  succour  me  ! 

0  think  na  but  my  heart  was  sair 

When  my  Love  dropt  down  and  spak  nae  rnair ! 

1  laid  her  down  wi'  meikle  care 

On   fair   Kirconnell  lea. 

As  I  went  down  the  water-side, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 

On  fair   Kirconnell  lea ; 

I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare ! 
I'll  make  a  garland  of  thy  hair 
Shall  bind  my  heart  for  evermair 
Until  the  day  I  die. 

O  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies ! 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries ; 
Out  of  my  bed  she  bids  me  rise, 
Says,  "Haste  and  come  to  me !" 

0  Helen  fair !  O  Helen  chaste ! 
If  I  were  with  thee,  I  were  blest, 
Where  thou  lies  low  and  takes  thy  rest 

On  fair   Kirconnell  lea. 

1  wish  my  grave  were  growing  green, 
A  winding-sheet  drawn  ower  my  een, 
And  I  in  Helen's  arms  lying. 

On   fair   Kirconnell  lea. 

I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries; 
And  I  am  weary*  of  the  skies. 

Since  my  Love  died  for  me.  — Anon. 


The  Enchanted  Shirt. 
The  King  was  sick.     His  cheek  was  red 

And  his  eye  was  clear  and  bright ; 
He  ate  and  drank  with  a  kingly  zest, 

And  peacefully  snored  at  night. 

But  he  said  he  was  sick,  and  a  king  should  know, 

And  doctors  came  by  the  score. 
They  did  not  cure  him.     He  cut  off  their  heads 

And  sent  to  the  schools  for  more. 

At  last  two  famous  doctors  came, 

And  one  was  as  poor  as  a  rat, — 
He  had  passed  his  life  in  studious  toil. 

And  never  found  time  to  grow  fat. 

The  other  had  never  looked  in  a  book ; 

His  patients  gave  him  no  trouble, 
If  they  recovered  they  paid  him  well, 

If  they  died  their  heirs  paid  double. 

Together  they  looked  at  the  royal  tongue. 

As  the  King  on  his  couch  reclined, 
In  succession  they  thumped  his  august  chest. 

But  no  trace  of  disease  could  find. 

The  old  sage  said,  "You're  sound  as  a  nut." 
"Hang  him  up,"  roared  the  King  in  a  gale, — 

In  a  ten-knot  gale  of  royal  rage; 

The   other  leech   grew  a  shade  pale; 

But  he  pensively  rubbed  his  sagacious  nose, 

And  thus  his  prescription  ran, — 
The  King  will  be  well,  if  he  sleeps  one  night 

In  the  Shirt  of  a  Happy  Man. 

Wide  o'er  the  realm  the  couriers  rode, 

And  fast  their  horses  ran, 
And  many  they  saw,   and  to  many  they  spoke, 

But  they  found  no  Happy  Man. 

They  found  poor  men  who  would  fain  be  rich, 
And    rich    who    thought    they   were   poor; 

And  men  who  twisted  their  waists  in  stays, 
And  women  that  shorthose  wore. 

They  saw  two  men  by  the  roadside  sit. 

And  both  bemoaned  their  lot ; 
For  one  had  buried  his  wife,  he  said, 

And  the  other  one  had  not. 

At  last  as  they  came  to  a  village  gate, 

A  beggar   lay  whistling  there; 
He  whistled  and  sang  and  laughed  and  rolled 

On  the  grass  in  the  soft  June  air. 

The  weary  couriers  paused  and  looked 

At  the  scamp  so  blithe  and  gay; 
And  one  of  them  said,  "Heaven  save  you,   friend ! 

You  seem  to  be  happy  today." 

"Oh,  yes,  fair  sirs,"  the  rascal  laughed, 

And   his   voice   rang   free   and   glad, 
"An  idle  man  has  so  much  to  do 

That  he  never  has  time  to  be  sad." 

"  "This  is   our  man,"   the   courier  said; 
"Our  luck  has  led  us  aright, 
I  will  give  you  a  hundred  ducats,  friend, 
For  the  loan  of  your  shirt  tonight." 

The  merry  blackguard  lay  back  on  the  grass. 

And  laughed  till  his  face  was  black; 
"I  would  do  it,  God  wot,"  and  he  roared  with  the  fun, 

"But  I  haven't  a  shirt  to  my  back."      — John  Hay. 


October  26,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  CREATOR  OF  "UNCLE  REMUS." 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Jcel  Chandler  Harris  Are  Published 
by  His  Daughter,  Julia  Harris. 


Joel  Chandler  Harris  had  a  poor  chance,  when  he 
was  born,  to  become  the  world-known  "Uncle  Remus," 
unless  we  except  the  circumstance  that  his  exact  birth- 
place is  unknown  and  three  localities  claim  it. 

At  least  so  one  learns  from  "The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Joel  Chandler  Harris,"  which  has  just  been  issued 
from  the  pen  of  his  daughter  Julia.  And,  concerning 
the  uncertainty  of  the  spot  that  cradled  him,  even  this 
endowment  seems  to  Miss  Julia  to  have  been  of  little 
weight.  For  she  says  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the 
volume : 

I  am  sure  father  would  be  greatly  amused  and  some- 
what astonished  could  he  know  that  in  his  case  enough  im- 
portance had  been  attached  to  the  exact  locality  to  have  caused 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  man  who.  with  perfect  sim- 
plicity, made  himself  at  home  with  little  children,  with  the 
slaves  in  the  cabin  and  the  humble  beasts  of  the  field,  never 
troubled  himself  about   family  trees  and  ancestral  halls. 

In  the  first  place,  Joel's  mother  married  unfortu- 
nately, and  Joel  grew  up  practically  without  a  father. 
In  the  second  place,  Joel's  mother  was  poor,  and  he 
grew  up  with  few  opportunities.  In  the  third  place, 
he  was  red-headed,  freckle-faced,  undersized,  over- 
shy,  and  a  poor  mixer.  But  his  mother,  well-born,  was 
intellectually  habituated,  and  this  inheritance  seemed  to 
be  sufficient  to  offset  a  world  of  other  untoward  condi- 
tions.    Joel  himself  said : 

My  desire  to  write — to  give  expression  to  my  thoughts — 
grew  out  of  hearing  my  mother  read  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field." I  was  too  young  to  appreciate  the  story,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  style  or  something  in  the  humor  of 
that  remarkable  little  book  that  struck  my  fancy,  and  I 
straightway .  fell  to  composing  little  tales,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal character,  whether  hero  or  heroine,  silenced  the  other 
characters  by  crying  "Fudge!"  at  every  possible  opportunity. 
None  of  these  little  tales  have  been  preserved,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  since  their  keynote  was  "Fudge !"  they  must 
have  been  very  close  to  human  nature. 

From  the  father,  who  was  Irish,  the  boy  got  his  red 
head,  and  with  it  the  humor  which  never  failed  him 
from  boyhood  to  the  days  of  fame.  His  daughter 
does  not  expand  upon  this  phase  of  Joel's  character, 
but  it  is  to  be  found  between  the  lines. 

In  due  course  the  writing  ambition  became  the  domi- 
nating one  in  young  Harris'  mind,  and,  since  Eaton- 
ton,  the  town  in  Georgia  whose  three  separate  localities 
in  later  years  claimed  his  birthplace,  "was  not  a  news- 
paper office" — 

I  had  to  leave  there  in  order  to  stick  my  head  in  an  ink 
fountain.  There  came  a  time  when  I  had  to  be  up  and  doing, 
as  the  poet  says,  and  it  so  happened  that  I  was  in  the  post- 
ofhce  at  Eatonton  reading  the  Milledgeville  papers  when  the 
first  number  of  the  Countryman  was  deposited  on  the  counter 
where  all  the  newspapers  were  kept.  I  read  it  through,  and 
came  upon  an  advertisement  which  announced  that  the  editor 
wanted  a  boy  to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  This  was  ray  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  seized  it  with  both  hands.  I  wrote  to  the  editor, 
whom  1  knew  well,  and  the  next  time  he  came  to  town  he 
sought  me  out,  asked  if  I  had  written  the  letter  with  my  own 
hand,  and  in  three  words  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

But  of  all  places  and  environments  in  which  to  begin 
a  journalistic  career,  what  aspiring  youth  of  today 
would  be  moved  to  go  to  the  publishing  office  of  the 
Countryman?  It  was  issued  from  a  private  home  on  a 
plantation.  It  was  merely  the  personal  hobby  of  a 
Southern  legislator — printed  in  an  office  which  "was  a 
very  small  affair"  and  whose  type  was  old  and  worn, 
whose  only  press  was  an  old-fashioned  Washington 
hand-press  No.  2: 

The  Countryman  was  probably  the  only  newspaper  ever 
printed  on  a  Southern  plantation.  It  was  a  success  from  the 
beginning,  having  at  one  time  a  subscription  list  of  two  thou- 
sand, and  its  editorials  were  quoted  in  all  the  papers  of 
the  Confederacy.  There  were  no  clippings  from  exchanges 
in  its  columns ;  instead,  copy  was  drawn,  when  necessary, 
from  three  volumes  selected  by  the  editor  from  his  library : 
La  Rochefoucauld's  "Maxims,"  Percy's  "Anecdotes,"  and 
"Lacon." 

Notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  this  beginning,  it 
proved  to  be  a  fortunate  one  for  the  boy  who  was  after- 
ward to  climb  so  far  up  the  ladder  of  literary  reputa- 
tion. It  associated  his  earliest  efforts  at  writing  with 
an  environment  that  was  full  of  romance  and  good 
humor,  and  probably  saved  him  from  becoming  a  victim 
of  the  intensity  of  application  to  "news"  which  wrecks 
the  native  gifts  of  so  many  American  journalists: 

Young  Joel  was  happy  in  the  midst  of  these  plantation 
activities,  and  made  himself  at  home  with  his  chief,  the 
foreman  of  the  printing  .shop,  an  Irish  "tramp"  printer,  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  world  and  who  regaled  his  apprentice 
with  recitations  from  "Richard  III'"  and  "Hamlet"  ;  and  with 
the  quaint  little  old  master  hatter  who  was  "illiterate,  but 
not  ignorant."  full  of  superstitions  and  quaint  tales  of  "North 
Ca'liny,"  his  old  home — a  "born'd  Baptist',"  stubbornly 
grounded  in  his  creed. 

Joel  himself  said  of  his  days  at  this  place : 

As  you  may  well  believe,  it  was  a  great  and  saving  ex- 
perience for  a  youngster  of  that"  age.  It  was  just  lonely 
enough  to  bring  me  face  to  face  with  myself  and  yet  not 
lonely  enough  to  breed  melancholy.  I  used  to  sit  in  the  dusk 
and  see  the  shadows  of  all  the  great  problems  of  life  flitting 
about,  restless  and  uneasy,  and  I  had  time  to  think  about 
them.  What  some  people  call  loneliness  was  to  me  a  great 
blessing,  and  the  printer's  trade,  so  far  as  I  learned  it,  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  liberal  education. 

It  was  here,  with  "Old  Harbert"  and  "Uncle  George 
Terrell,"  that  young  Harris  first  drank  in  the  negro 
legends  that  afterward  became  the  foundation  of  his 
stories  of  "Uncle  Remus": 

Sometimes   whilst   the  yellow  yam  baked  in  the  ashes,   or 


the  hoe  cake  browned  in  the  shovel,  the  negroes  would  croon 
a  camp-meeting  hymn  or  a  corn-shucking  melody.  The  boy 
unconsciously  absorbed  their  fables  and  ballads,  and  the  soft 
elisions  of  their  dialect  and  the  picturesque  images  of  their 
speech  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  plastic  tablets  of  his 
memory. 

The  Civil  War  ruined  the  Countryman  and  Harris 
was  forced  out  into  less  reposeful  surroundings — into 
more  real  and  active  journalism.  And  with  this  change 
began  his  struggles  with  his  innate  shyness  and  timidity. 
One  friend  is  quoted  as  saying  of  him,  for  example : 

I  remember  when  Joe  "completed  his  trade"  by  joining 
Typographical  Union  No.  S4.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, in  the  little  brick  house  that  stood  on  Third  Street, 
and  was  known  as  the  Engine  House  of  Young  America,  No.  3. 
To  join  the  union  it  was  necessary  to  take  an  obligation,  and 
Joe  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  unable  to  repeat  a  word. 
Seeing  his  embarrassment,  I  said :  "Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Harris   stutters."      He   was   therefore   excused. 

Another  of  his  old-time  colleagues  said  of  him : 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  night  Colonel  Estill  brought 
Joe  Harris  up  into  the  composing-room  and  sanctum  and  in- 
troduced him  to  us  all.  We  thought  at  the  time  he  was  the 
greenest,  gawkiest-looking  specimen  of  humanity  our  eyes  had 
ever  rested  upon.  He  was  small  of  stature,  red-haired, 
freckle-faced,  and  looked  like  a  typical  backwoods  country 
youth.  His  apparel  hung  upon  his  person  as  if  thrown  at 
him.  He  appeared  awkward  in  his  movements,  but  smiled 
pleasantly   as   he   was  introduced  around. 

After  Colonel  Estill  and  Harris  had  left  we  turned  to 
Colonel  Thompson  and  asked  him  "what  was  that  critter 
Colonel  Estill  had  found  ?     Was  it  human,  or  what  ?" 

Colonel  Thompson  replied  that  he  was  our  new  paragraphing 
editor ;    that   Colonel    Estill   found  him   on   a   weekly  paper   at 


mentally  the  same  as  those  to  be  found  among  the  primi- 
tive peoples  of  all  lands. 

The  first  book  being  thus  so  widely  circulated  natu- 
rally drew  Harris  into  the  publisher's  field  more  and 
more,  there  being  constant  calls  from  different  firms  for 
new  books,  from  editors  of  magazines  for  articles  and 
humorous  contributions.  By  1881-2  he  may  be  said  to 
have  become  a  literary  celebrity.  Red  head  and  freckle 
face,  timidity  and  gawkishness,  also  poverty  and  sim- 
plicity of  beginning,  had  not  been  a  strong  enough  com- 
bination to  beat  native  wit  and  the  capacity  to  toil. 

Miss  Harris'  memoirs  are  full  of  correspondence  be- 
tween her  father  and  all  manner  of  people,  from  the  de- 
lightful old  lady  in  whom  he  stored  his  confidences  in 
the  days  when  he  was  so  bashful  that  he  went  out  the 
window  when  guests  came  unexpectedly  through  the 
door  to  President  Roosevelt,  with  whom  he  became  on 
intimate  terms.  There  are  also  many  striking  quota- 
tions, both  from  Joel's  prose  and  from  his  verse,  among 
which  is  the  following  inscription  in  his  "Bill  Sanders' " 
series  of  his  visit  to  the  White  House  when  Roosevelt 
was  its  occupant : 

We  mostly  talked  of  little  children  an'  all  the  pranks  they're 
up  to  from  mornin'  tell  night,  an'  how  they  draw  old  folks  into 
all  sorts  of  traps,  an'  make  'em  play  tricks  on  themselves. 
That's  the  kinder  talk  I  like,  an'  I  could  set  up  long  past 
my  bedtime  an'  listen  at  it.  Jest  at  the  right  time  the  Presi- 
dent would  chip  in  wi'  some  of  his  adventures  wi'  the  chil- 
dren. One  time  it  was  a  red  express  wagon  owned  by  one 
of  the  youngsters,  an'  then  a  red  cheer,  an'  then  a  tunnel 
in  the  hay  in  the  barn,  an'  a  hole  in  the  top  whar  the  chil- 
dren  fell  in  on  him,   much   to  his  surprise  :  an'   to   cap  it  all 


Forsvth.     We  then  facetiously  asked  Colonel  Thompson  "how  i 

did    Colonel   Estill  manage   to   catch   him-in   a  fish-trap   or  a     ?5'f  0ne  °n.,era  brung  a  kanSar°°  «'  '°  ">e  table  for  to  show 

.. w     t..  ti_         i     T         i      r  ,.     .  .  r       I  it  to  a  visitor, 

net  i       It  was  the  rule  to   poke  fun  at  any  peculiarities  or  a         w^ii    T     „  c  a.     ««.-*     u  •  ,    .,     , 


newcomer  and 


poke  fun  at  any  peculi; 
ve  had  undergone  the  same  ordeal. 


But.  however  sxeen  and  erawky  the  youne  Toel  might    no.t  of  a  Part>'-    !  felt  iest  like  l  had  been  on  a  visit  to 

u  u      u  -4-u   u-  i  4.  i  I  friend  that   I   hadn  t  seed   in  vears.     An'   I   went  back  tc 

ve  been,  he  bore  with  htm  always  a  tremendous  ca-    hotel  „,  snored  as  ,oud  as    ;  ,,,  .  .  .         J  <  °"k ;" 


have 


Well,  I  come  away  from  the  White  House  might'ly  hope  up, 
feelin'  that  Teddy  is  the   President  of  the  whole  country,  an' 

some 
to  the 
.  hotel  an'  snored  as  loud  as  ef  I'd  'a'  been  on  my  own  shuck 
pacity  tor  work,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  his  in-  I  mattress,  an'  dreamed  that  the  men  in  Wall  Street  had  prom- 
herited  gift  of  humor  never  failed.  Thanks  to  the  j  ised  to  be  reasonably  honest  atter  the  fust  of  Jinawary. 
latter,  he  made  his  first  step  toward  his  ultimate  fame  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  constitutes,  on  the 
by  trying  his  hand  at  editorial  paragraphs  on  the  van-  wnole,  a  most  valuable  and  entertaining  contribution  to 
ous  newspapers  with  which  he  served.  He  was  but  :  tr,e  bibliography  of  American  letters, 
twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  began  to  attract  atten-  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
tion  to  himself  m  this  field:  By   Julia   Collier   Harris.     Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin 

The   young   paragrapher   of   the   News   had    no   rival   in   his     Company ;  $3.50  net. 
particular    field,    and    he    soon    became    the    centre    of    good-  !  ni   


natured  persiflage  and  widespread  admiration.  He  thrived 
and  expanded  in  this  atmosphere,  and  his  high  spirits  never 
flagged  and  his  inventiveness  seemed  to  have  no  bounds.  In 
the  fashion  of  the  time  his  friends  of  the  press  bestowed  upon 
him  an  assortment  of  obvious  nicknames :  "Red-Top,"  "Pink- 
Top,"  "Our  friend  of  the  ensanguined  foretop,"  "Molasses- 
haired  humorist,"  "Vermilion  Pate,"  "Naughty  Boy  of  the 
Savannah  News,"  etc. ;  and  his  paragraphs,  copied  all  over 
the  state,  were  reproduced  under  such  titles  as,  "Harris- 
graphs,"  "Red-Top  Flashes,"  "Harris  Sparks,"  "Hot  Shots 
from  Red   Hair-is."  ' 

The  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1S76  drove  Harris 
from  Savannah,  where  he  had  built  up  so  excellent  a 
reputation,  to  Atlanta,  where  he  was  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  Henry  W.  Grady  on  the  Constitution,  and 
where  he  was  to  remain  practically  the  rest  of  his  life- 
time: 

The  combination  was  a  particularly  happy  one,  for  in  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  talents  they  supplemented  each 
other.      A    contemporary    expressed    it    aptly    when    he    said : 

"On  the  Constitution  we  have  two  opposites,  Harris  and  I  dred  and  Sixty-Fifth,  on  the  Vesle.  A  week  before  his 
Grady.  Harris  is  retiring,  never  speaking  unless  spoken  to,  !  death  newspaper  correspondents  on  the  Vesle  men- 
but   the   words  flow  as   freely  from  his  pen   as   is   possible.    tioned  the  t         assisting  Major  Donovan  in 

Gradv,    on   the   other  hand,   is  gifted   with   extraordinary   con-  .J         °  }  .  a  „..    J  ,         .  ,  . 

versational  powers ;  his  tongue  moves  with  the  rapidity  of  a  an  enterprise  against  the  enemy.  The  tragedy  of  his 
needle  on  a  sewing-machine.     But  when  he  attempts  to  write  1  young  death  cuts  the  promise  of  a  great  career  in  Amer- 


Sergeant  Joyce  Kilmer,  for  many  years  a  well-known 
Xew  York  newspaper  man  and  who  enjoyed  country- 
wide fame  as  a  writer  of  verse,  has  been  killed  in 
France  while  serving  with  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
Fifth  Infantry,  the  famous  Sixty-Xinth  Irish  Regiment 
of  Xew  York.  Mr.  Kilmer  was  thirty-one  years  old 
and  was  connected  with  the  Xew  York  Times  when 
he  enlisted  at  the  time  the  United  States  declared  war 
on  Germany.  He  was  a  native  of  Xew  Brunswick,  Xew 
Jersey,  and  graduate  of  Columbia  University.  He 
leaves  a  wife  and  four  children.  The  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  roused  Kilmer's  soldier  spirit,  and  he  pub- 
lished at  the  time  a  burning  condemnation  of  that  crime 
in  the  daily  press.  As  soon  as  America  entered  the  war 
he  realized  that  his  place  was  in  the  battle  line,  and  en- 
listed in  the  old  Seventh  Regiment,  passing  shortly 
afterwards  into  the   Sixty-Xinth,  now  the  One   Hun- 


he  is  less  facile,  and  sometimes  the  words  stick." 


An  accident  of  journalism  gave  birth  to  the  "Uncle 
Remus"  stories,  or  at  least  brought  them  into  print  known 
from  the  mental  pigeonholes  where  they  had  lain  ever 
since  he  had  absorbed  the  legends  that  served  as  their 
foundation,  in  the  days  with  "Old  Harbert"  and  "Uncle 
George  Terrell"  on  the  plantation  of  the  Countryman : 

It  was  some  time  in  187S  that  there  occurred  in  the  course 
of  father's  work  an  incident  which  became  the  means  of 
releasing  this  rich  store  of  myths  and  legends  which  had  slum- 
bered for  years  in  an  obscure  compartment  of  his  memory. 
Sam  W.  Small  had  been  conducting  in  the  Constitution  a 
column  of  anecdotes  and  sketches  in  which  a  negro  character, 
"Uncle    Si,"    figured.      When    the    Constitution    changed    hands  , 


ican  letters.     He  has  published  several  works  in  verse 
and  prose,   "Trees  and   Other  Poems"  being  his  best 


Plenty  of  worms  live  in  the  sea,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  beautiful  creatures.  But  the  so-calied  "silk- 
worm of  the  sea" — the  designation  being  purely  figura- 
tive and  poetical — is  a  bivalve  mollusk  properly  known 
as  the  "pinna"  and  native  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
spins  a  silk  so  beautiful  that  in  ancient  days  the  fibre 
was  reserved  exclusively  for  the  weaving  of  royal  gar- 
ments. This  silk  is  spun  by  the  mollusk  to  furnish  an 
anchor  line  by  which  it  fastens  itself  to  a  convenient 
Mr.    Small   withdrew    from   the   paper,    and   Captain    Howell  j  rock.     Jt  js  extremely  fine  and  very  strong.     Cleaned, 


dried,  and  passed  through  combs,  it  is  reduced  to  deli- 
cate threads  of  a  lustrous  brownish  yellow  hue,  which 
are  woven  into  gloves,  stockings,  and  other  articles. 
A  pair  of  stockings  of  this  material  today  costs  $6. 


applied  to  his  new  editorial  assistant,  asking  him  to  carry 
on  the  series  if  possible.  This  father  was  not  inclined  to 
do,  but  he  agreed  to  furnish  something  in  another  line. 
"Uncle    Remus's"    songs,    sayings,    and    fables    was   the    result. 

An  interviewer  once  asked  Harris  as  to  the  origin 
of  "Uncle  Remus,"  and  he  replied: 

"He  was  not   an   invention   of   my   own,   but   a   human   syn- 
dicate, I  might  say,  of  three  or  four  old  darkies  whom  I  had 

known.  I  just  walloped  them  together  in  one  person  and  '  being  the  only  animal  to  possess  a  vermiform  appendix, 
called  him  'Uncle  Remus.'  You  must  remember  that  some-  ,  Curiously  enough,  the  appendix  has  in  this  animal  of  a 
times  the  negro  is  a  genuine  and  an  original  philosopher.  J.  '  »  . 

On  being  asked  how  the  legends  happened  to  be  put  into    veT  ancient  type  made  further  progress  toward  elimi- 
book  form,  their  author  continued:  nation  than    it  has   in   man.     In   a  collection  of  speci- 

"The  representative  of  a   New  York  publisher  came  to   see  |  mens  of  the   appendix  of  the  wombat  made  by  Dr.   W. 
me  and  suggested  an  'Uncle  Remus'  book.         was  astonished,  j  c    Mackenz;e   of   Melbourne   the   appendix   can   be   Seen 


The   Australian   wombat,    a   marsupial,    shares   with 
man   and  some  of  the  higher  apes  the   distinction  of 


but  he  seemed  to  be  in  earnest,  and  so  we  picked  out  of 
the  files  of  the  Constitution  enough  matter  for  a  little  volume, 
and  it  was  printed.     To  my  surprise,  it  was  successful." 

Thus  it  is  to  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  that  the  credit  goes 
for  having  "found"  Joel  Chandler  Harris — at  least  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  larger  world  of  readers  in 
which  his  name  was  presently  to  become  so  familiar 
and  so  cherished. 

Xone  was  more  astonished  than  Harris  himself  at  the 
success  of  his  first  book,  especially  when  it  brought 
him  correspondence  from  all  over  the  world  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  legends  which  he  put  in 
the    mouths    of    the    American    negroes    were    funda- 


degenerating  till  it  almost  reaches  the  vanishing  point. 

Beer  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
drinks.  Manuscripts  written  at  least  3000  years  before 
the  Christian  era  show  conclusively  that  even  at  that 
primitive  period  the  manufacture  of  an  intoxicating 
liquor  from  barley  or  other  grain  was  extensively  car- 
ried on   in   Europe. 

■  i  fc 

In   ordinary  marching  the   soldier   takes   an    nverage 
step  of  thirty  inches  and  in   traveling  one 
foot  strikes  the  ground  1000  times. 
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BUSINESS   NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday.  October  19th,  besides 
showing  an  increase  of  more  than  $20,000,- 
000  over  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
ascended  to  the  highest  mark  ever  reached 
in  one  week  in  the  city's  banking  history. 
Clearings  for  last  week,  amounting  to  $140,- 
6SS.565.65.  eclipsed  the  previous  high  record 
reached  during  the  business  week  ended  Sep- 
tember 19th  last,  when  the  total  was  $140.- 
137.475.13.  Last  week's  high  mark,  there- 
fore, represents  a  gain  over  the  previous 
record  of  $551,090.52. 


Total  earning  assers  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  San  Francisco  increased  about 
$3,85  .000  during  the  week  ended  Friday,  Oc- 
tober ISth,  according  to  the  weekly  state- 
ment of  conditions  issued  Saturday. 


Increased  returns  from  higher  freight  and 
passenger  rates  now  are  fully  apparent  for 
the  first  time  in  reports  of  railway  earnings 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Compilations  for  August  show  an  operating 
income  of  $12S,123,000  for  the  month,  or  $24,- 
000,000  more  than  in  August,  1917.  Ope- 
rating revenues  jumped  to  $502,759,000, 
which  was  $136,000,000  more  than  in  August 
last  year.  At  the  same  time,  however,  ex- 
penses increased  to  $358,987,000,  or  $112,- 
000,000  more  than  in  August,    1917. 

The  report  indicated  also  that  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  railroads  in  compensation  in 
the  eight  months  ending  with  August  nearly 
$200,000,000  more  than  it  has  received  as  net 
operating  income. 

Western  roads  accumulated  $188,966,000 
revenues,  paid  out  $130,941,000  as  expenses 
and  reported  $50,824,000  as  net  income. 

For  the  eight  months  ending  with  August 
operating  revenue  of  all  raods  was  $3,051,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  $2,611,000,000  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  Operating  ex- 
penses w^ere  $2,489,000,000,  compared  with 
SI, 837. 000,000  last  year.  Operating  income  ] 
was  $438,476,000,  against  $658,881,000  last 
year. 

The  influence  of  rate  increases  is  shown 
by  the  item  of  freight  revenues  in  August, 
amounting  to  $349,816,000,  as  compared  with 
1250,281,000  in  August,  1917.  Passenger 
revenues  amounted  to  $113,651,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $81,923,000  in  August   1917. 


Predictions   have   been   made   that  the    end 
of    the    war    will    see    a    world-wide    demand 
for    capital    that    will    bring    about    a    sharp 
increase  in   interest  rates.     Writers  have   as-  | 
sumed   that   as   there  will   be   a   rush   by   Eu-  j 
ropean   nations   to    incur    new    obligations    to  > 
finance    the    work    of    reconstruction    and    to  ; 
refund     maturing    issues,     this     result     must  ] 
necessarily   follow.      Other    opinion,    however,  I 
has    noted    that    as    this    war    is    unlike    any  , 
other,    historical   precedents   may    not   govern  j 
conditions  in  1919  or   1920  and  so  the  world 
may    experience    different    results.      A    writer 
in    the    Xew   York    Times   Annalist   has  been 
reminded  of  "a  number  of  interesting  prece- 
dents   suggesting    what     may     happen     when 
peace  is  made."     With  the  overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon   at    Waterloo    one    of    the    most    de- 
structive series  of  wars  in  history  came  to  an 
end  and  governmental  borrowing  "was  on  an 
enormous   scale,   but,    despite  this,  money  be- 
came easy."     British  3  per  cent  consols  rose 
from  60  to  90  during  the  period  from   1815 
to    1824,    and    Great    Britain    ''refunded    large 
amounts   of   debt   on   more    favorable   terms." 
The    Franco -Prussian    war    destroyed    wealth 
amounting  to   more  than   $4,000,000,000,   "but 
the  average  price  of  consols  was  only  2  per 
cent,  lower  in  1871  than  in  1869.     The  Bank 
of  England's  discount  rate  fell  from  4.10  per 
cent,  in   1872  to  2.61  per  cent,  in   1876.     The 
losses   in    our    own    Civil    War    approximated 
$5,000,000,000,  and  just  before  the  close  the 
United  States  paid   6  per  cent,   on  long-term 
borrowings    and    7    per    cent,    for    temporary 
loans.     By  186S  the  money  rate  was  down  to 
2.10  per  cent."'  

Railway   company   officers,    "with   deepening 

convction    that    the    country    will    refuse    to 

another,  great    experiment    in    the    eco- 

s    of   transportation  amid   all   the   other 

>ro_«^ms  of  post-bellum  readjustment,"  as  th» 


Wall  Street  Journal  remarks,  are  preparing 
to  offer  a  definite  programme  of  railroad 
regulation  when  the  war  is  over.  With  these 
plans  as  yet  in  the  earliest  stage  and  sub- 
ject to  modification  as  long  as  Federal  con- 
trol lasts,  the  present  guiding  principle  is  "to 
evolve  a  treatment  of  the  programme  w^hich 
will  preserve  what  was  valuable  in  the  old 
regime,  incorporate  with  it  even-  sound  and 
beneficial  practice  developed  under  Federal 
control,  and  incidentally  eliminate  such  of 
the  ancient  faults  as  may  have  survived  the 
centralized  control  of  the  war  period."  Long 
before  there  was  any  definite  prospect  that  the 
United  States  would  enter  the  war  a  com- 
mittee of  railroad  executives  "had  framed 
what  they  regarded  as  a  progressive  treat- 
ment of  the  railroad  problem."  It  was  known 
chiefly  for  its  proposal  to  "do  away  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  commissions,  over- 
rates, security-  issues,  and  operating  prac- 
tices, and  to  amplify  the  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  these  subjects,"  it  being  almost  every- 
where conceded  now  that  the  state  commis- 
sions "have  been  permanently  relegated  to 
purely  police  powers  over  interstate  railroads 
and  their  commerce.'"     The  writer  adds : 

"Two  other  features  of  the  same  plan  were 
Federal  incorporation,  with  authority  vested 
in  the  national  commission  to  regulate  se- 
curity- issues,  and  regional  consolidations  of 
roads.  The  latter  idea  had  not  been  worked 
out  in  detail,  but  was  expected  to  eliminate 
the  financially  weak  companies  or  to  join 
them  up  with  stronger  organizations  and  so 
to  simplify  the  financing  of  all  roads  as  well 
as   rate-making. 

"The  kind  and  degree  of  consolidation 
which  should  follow  the  war  is  a  question 
on  which  opinions  in  railroad  circles  still 
differ  widely.  Some  railroad  officers  hold 
that  consolidated  regional  railroads  are  not 
a  necessity  and  that  natural  consolidations, 
as  when  the  facilities  of  one  road  extend  or 
complement  those  of  another,  will  suffice  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  come.  Where  the 
financially  weak  roads  can  not  advantageously 
become  parts  of  a  larger  system,  they  hold, 
they  can  be  reorganized  by  themselves  on 
some  basis  of  property  valuation.  That  hav- 
ing been  done,  their  subsequent  financing 
would  be  comparatively  simple,  especially  if 
a  change  had  then  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  rate-making  powers,  as  it  appears  likely 
to  do."  

The  effects  of  inflation  have  been  visible  for 
some  time  in  wages  and  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, but  not  in  the  prices  of  securities 
or  of  real  estate.  This  fact  is  the  subject 
of  much  inquiry  and  comment.  If  inflation  is 
a  factor  of  general  import,  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be,  affecting  the  purchasing  power  of 
money,  why  doesn't  it  shows  in  the  prices 
of  bonds  and  stocks  and  of  real  estate  ? 
What  is  modifying  or  retarding  its  influence 
in  these  quarters,  and  will  its  effects  appear 
in   these   prices   later  ? 

To  sum  up  the  status  of  stocks,  securities, 
real  estate,  and  such  other  forms  of  property 
as  have  not  shown  the  influence  of  credit  in- 
flation, the  explanation  is  that  credit  inflatiou 
acts  upon  prices  only  as  it  increases  demand, 
and  in  the  instances  named  the  demand  has 
not  been  increased.  On  the  contrary  the  ex- 
pansion of  credit  is  itself  a  symptom  of  a 
general  effort  to  convert,  pledge,  or  subordi- 
nate other  forms  of  property  to  the  forms 
which  are  more  immediately  serviceable  in 
the  war  emergency.  The  war  influence  domi- 
nates, depressing  some  values  and  enhancing 
others. 

After  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  a  change 
of  all  conditions.  When  the  government  or- 
ders are  finished  and  paid  for,  unless  a  simi- 
lar volume  of  equally  urgent  demands  spring 
up  from  new  sources  the  inflation  of  credits 
wall  subside.  Bank  loans  and  deposits  will 
decline  and  the  percentage  of  bank  reserves 
will  rise.  This  would  mean  a  readjustment 
of  values  toward  the  pre-war  basis.  Evidently 
the  course  of  this  readjustment  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  industrial  situation  and  pros- 
pects at  that  time.  If  the  transition  from 
war  conditions  to  peace  conditions  is  fortu- 
nately accomplished ;  if  industry  is  well  sus- 
tained and  free  from  disorganizing  controver- 
sies, so  that  both  the  investing  and  consuming 
power  of  the  country  is  large,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  feeling  of  full  confidence  is  likely 
to  be  followed  by  one  of  the  greatest  periods 
of  construction  and  expansion  the  country  has 
ever  known.  The  future  of  wages,  prices,  and 
values  in  general  will  depend  upon  harmoni- 
ous, highly-organized,  efficient,  well-balanced 
industry,  creating  new  wealth  at  a  rate  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  growing  wants  of  the 
people. — The  National  City  -  Bank  of  Nczc 
York.  

In  most  sections  of  the  United  States  a 
large  volume  of  business  is  being  done.  The 
government  loan  canvass  has  interfered  some- 
what with  this  activity,  as  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee  at  Washington  has  declined  to 
approve  new  security  issues  while  the  cam- 
paign to  sell  the  government  bonds  was  under 
way.  That  the  country  is  doing  business  upon 
a  generally  sound  basis  is  reflected  by  the 
highly  encouraging  report  of  commercial  fail- 


ures which  shows  the  smallest  nine  months' 
total  (to  the  end  of  September)  for  more 
than  a  decade.  The  story  of  bank  clearings 
is  also  suggestive  of  widespread  activity,  a 
large  number  of  cities  reporting  heavy  in- 
creases in  weekly  bank  clearings  over  last 
year.  A  portion  of  this  gain,  however,  may 
be  explained  by  the  higher  prices  which  now 
prevail  for  pretty  much  everything  that  the 
nation  consumes.  But  the  outlook  for  gen- 
eral trade  is  for  the  most  part  encouraging, 
as  business  men  are  trying  to  act  conserva- 
tively and  with  due  regard  for  the  hazards  of 
war  and  the  readjustment  required  to  meet 
the  demands  of  returning  peace.  The  system 
of  government  control  over  business  is  being 
necessarily  extended,  but  this  for  the  most 
part  has  been  wisely  administered  in  the 
effort  to  permit  of  such  natural  expansion 
as  i  s  possible  under  th  e  circumstances. — 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank. 


Vindicators  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
find  their  best  substantiation  in  the  record 
made  by  the  Eastern  region,  which  is  in 
charge  of  A.  H.  Smith,  former  president  of 
the  Xew  York  Central.  Mr.  Smith  knows 
the  job  of  trainman  as  well  as  he  does  that  of 
road  president  for  he  has  held  both  jobs. 
In  combining  all  the  roads  of  the  East  into 
one  system  he  applied  a  practical  experience 
that  has  proved  a  big  asset  to  the  government 
It  is  estimated  that  the  pooling  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  this  region  alone  will  effect 
an  annual  saving  of  more  than  $18,000,000. 
That  is  possibly  a  conservative  estimate,  but 
it  certainly  does  not  represent  the  value  of 
the  improvements  made  in  expediting  the 
movement  of  troops  and  supplies.  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the 
war  value  of  these  changes. — Leslie's  Weekly. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  have  just  issued  from 
their  Xew  York  office  a  circular  directing 
attention  to  stocks  and  bonds  which  will 
benefit  by  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  which 
they  say  that  sight  should  not  be  lost  of  the 
fact  that  all  peace  stocks  are  not  cheap  at 
current  levels,  and  that  all  war  stocks  are  not 
dear  in  the  event  of  an  early  end  to  the 
struggle    which    has    been    waging    since    1914. 

The  circular  says  that  some  of  the  securi- 
ties which  are  in  line  to  profit  by  peace  have 
partly  discounted  an  early  end  to  the  war. 
and  do  not  look  exceptionally  attractive, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  stocks  of  some 
companies  which  will  lose  profitable  war  busi- 
ness have  declined  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  really  look  cheap.  Among  the  reasons 
set  forth  for  describing  the  latter  class  of 
issues  as  apparently  cheap  are  the  large  cash 
surpluses  that  have  been  accumulated ;  pay- 
ment of  dividends  at  rates  which  can  be 
maintained  for  some  time  to  come ;  the  out- 
look for  the  release  of  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal that  have  been  tied  up  in  war  business, 
and,  finally,  the  fact  that  the  stock  market 
has  never  regarded  recent  large  earnings  as 
permanent.  It  is  also  stated  in  this  connec- 
tion that  peace  with  smaller  profits  holds  out 
greater  promise  for  many  of  the  so-called 
war  stocks  than  does  war  with  larger  profits 
and   ever-increasing   taxes. 

The  securities  upon  which  the  declaration 
of  peace  will  have  a  salutary  effect  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  appearing  in  the  cir- 
cular  as   follows : 

1 — Securities  which  have  everything  to 
gain  by  the  declaration  of  peace  in  the  near 
future. 

2 — Securities  which  may  not  be  materially 
benefited,  but  which  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  declaration  of  peace  and  which  are 
now  selling  at  low  levels. 

3 — Securities  which  have  benefited  from 
the  war,  but  which  generally  have  been  good 
"peace  stocks"  and  consequently  are  desir- 
able  purchases   at   low   prices. 

Included  in  the  first  class  mentioned  above 
are  securities  of  those  companies  which  can 
resume  their  export  or  usual  domestic  busi- 
ness after  the  war,  such  as  implement  manu- 
facturers, oil  exporters,  industrial  specialties, 
and  the  motors.  Also,  securities  which  have 
suffered  because  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terials, labor,  capital,  etcx,  and  foreign  liquida- 
tion. 

Among  the  securities  which  have  been  de- 
pressed in  price  because  of  foreign  liquida- 
tion and  the  increased  cost  of  capital  are 
mentioned  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road (stock).  Southern  Pacific  (stock),  Atchi- 
son (stock),  Great  Xorthern,  Xorfolk  and 
Western,  Xorthern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific 
railroad  companies,  other  railroad,  public 
utility-,  and  other  good  bonds  which  have 
declined  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
capital  caused  by  heavy  national  borrowing. 
The  high-yielding  railroad  bonds  are  men- 
tioned as  being  particularly  attractive  in  vie.v 
of  the  probable  permanence  of  the  govern- 
ment guarantee. 

Securities  of  foreign  nations  are  also  in- 
cluded among  those  which  have  everything  to 
gain  from  an  early  declaration  of  peace,  as 
an  early  end  to  hostilities  should  dispel  all 
doubts  as  to  the  ability-  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions to  pay  off  their  debts.  Foreign  securi- 
ties which  will  benefit  through  the  righting  of 
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exchange  offer  exceptional  speculative  possi- 
bilities and  among  these  McDonnell  &  Co. 
list  Anglo-French  5s.  City  of  Paris  6s.  Ameri- 
can Foreign  Securities  5s.  City  of  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles  and  Lyons  bonds,  French  convert- 
ible 5j^s,  United  Kingdom  5J^s  and  5s  and 
Canadian  bonds.        

The  local  office  of  Carstens  &  Earies.  In- 
corporated, report  that  just  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Liberty  Loan  their  home 
office  in  Seattle  jointly  with  John  E.  Price  & 
Co.  of  Seattle  purchased  $1,500,000  Ci  . 
Seattle  Light  Revenue  5  per  cent,  bonds  St  a 
price  of  92.26.  The  bonds  are  serial  from 
to  twenty"  years.  This  issue  will  shortly  be 
offered  to  investors. 

Carstens  &  Earies,  Incorporated,  also  report 
that  their  issue  of  the  $250,000  Serial  Gold 
Xotes  of  the  Carstens  Packing  Company  was 
entirely  sold  out  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Liberty  Loan.  The  Carstens  Packing 
Company  is  well  known  on  the  Coast,  having 
been  successfully  engaged  in  business  for  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-eight  years.  The! 
identically  of  names  is  merely  a  coincidence, 
there  being  no  relationship  or  business  con- 
nections between  Carstens  &  Earies,  Incorpo- 
rated, and  the  Carstens  Packing  Company. 

Stephens  &  Co.  are  offering  the  remainder 
of  ;4 00,000  Moran  &  Co.  (beef  and  pork 
packers)  First  Mortgage  7  per  cent,  gold 
bonds,  three,  four,  and  five-year  maturities  at 
price;  to  yield  7$i  Per  cent.  An  absolutely 
first  closed  mortgage  on  local  property  valued 
at  $866,000,  and  further  protected  by  all  the 
assets  and  business  of  the  company.  Company 
pays  normal  income  tax  up  to  4  per  cent. 
Tax  exempt  in  California. 


World  events  move  so  rapidly  these  days 
that  the  stock  market  can't  be  anything  but 
mercurial  as  the  professional  is  jumping  about 
trying  to  catch  the  big  and  little  swings  and 
the  investor  looks  on,  satisfied  with  his  posi- 
tion. 

Foreign  buying  of  our  rails  has  proceeded 
quietly  for  some  time,  and  the  ultimate  effect 
of  this  on  prices  will  be  somewhat  similar, 
though  in  reverse  fashion,  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  steady  liquidation  from  the  Con- 
tinent before  the  Kaiser  unmasked  his  war 
designs. 

Bears  have  gone  far  out  of  their  way  in 
discriminating  between  the  good  and  bad  peace 
industrials  and  cataloguing  the  whole  steel 
and  railway  equipment  list  with  the  latter. 
They  have  at  times  succeeded  in  making  quo- 
tations that  seemed  to  indicate  the  Street  was 
with  them  in  their  theories.  But  at  that  all 
they  have  accomplished  has  been  one  of  the 
down-goings  familiar  in  a  stock  market  dur- 
war-times.  And  when  opportunity  is  ripe — 
it  seems  knocking  at  the  door  now — the  bull- 
ish interests  will  have  something  to  say.- 
Town   Topics. 
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AN  AVIATION   ADVENTURE. 


Lieutenant    Chamberlain    Comes   Off   Victor    in    a 
Great  Fight. 


What  is  probably  the  most  wonderful  and 
is  certainly  the  finest  authenticated  personal 
adventure  and  triumph  of  the  war  came  al- 
most by  accident  to  First  Lieutenant  Edwin 
C.  Chamberlain  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  on  July  27th.  The  full  story  told  by 
Mr.  John  Russell,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  extracted,  has  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  Public  Information  Committee. 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain  took  part  in  a  fight 
with  twelve  German  planes,  smashed  five  of 
them  while  his  own  machine  was  badly 
crippled,  enabled  his  British  companions  to 
escape,  swooped  out  of  the  air  and  charged 
headlong  into  a  detachment  of  Hun  infantry, 
routed  it.  "bluffed"  his  captors  with  a  fake 
grenade,  took  one  of  them  prisoner,  rescued 
a  wounded  French  soldier,  swam  a  river  un- 
der fire  while  he  drove  the  prisoner  before 
him  and  carried  the  other,  finally  landed  with 
both  his  trophies  in  the  Allied  lines — and 
then  wouldn't  give  his  name  for  fear  of  being 
scolded. 

His  story  is  absolutely  authentic  and  is  con- 
firmed by  his  flight  commanders  and  other 
witnesses.  The  romance  of  it  began  in  the 
fact  that  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  had  no  of- 
ficial permision  to  be  where  he  was.  He 
turned  up  one  day  in  July  at  the  quarters  of 
a  British  major  commanding  a  squadron  of 
the  R.  A.  F.  and  demanded  a  job.  His  own 
commander  has  explained  since  that  he  had 
given  his  personal  but  not  his  official  permis- 
sion to  the  young  airman  to  spend  a  few  days 
before  he  joined  his  own  squadron  in  visiting 
the  front  and  gathering  as  much  experience 
as  possible.  The  major  to  whom  he  reported 
allowed  him  to  go  on  the  morning  offensive 
patrol  "unofficially."  He  was  so  successful 
that  he  was  sent  out  the  following  day  with 
a  bombing  escort.  The  formation  was  twice 
attacked,  the  second  time  by  some  forty 
enemy  aircraft,  and  in  the  fight  that  followed 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain's  engine  was  damaged 
and  his  right  gun  jammed.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  already  forced  one  enemy  plane  to 
leave  the  fight. 

By  every  rule,  official  and  unofficial,  he 
ought  to  have  steered  for  home  with  his 
damaged  machine.  For  a  visitor  he  had  cer- 
tainly acquired  enough  "experience."  In- 
stead he  stayed  with  two  British  officers,  Cap- 
tain   L and    Lieutenant    H to    help 

escort  a  bomber,  and  the  four  were  still  well 
behind  the  enemy  lines  when  a  final  pack 
of  twelve  enemy  aircraft  closed  on  them  for 
a  finish   fight. 

Lieutenant  Chamberlain's  engine  was  run- 
ning badly.  Apparently  the  feed  was  dam- 
aged; it  would  come  alive  for  a  few  minutes, 
miss,  and  stop  dead.  He  lost  speed  and  alti- 
tude. Moreover,  his  right  gun  was  still 
jammed  and  he  had  only  100  rounds  left  in 
the  other.  But  when  one  of  the  enemy 
singled  him  out  he  promptly  opened  at  long 
range  and  forced  the  Hun  to  earth  in  a  fast 
dive. 

The  two  British  planes  had  gone  on  ahead 
and  were  being  hotly  engaged,  but  the 
"Yank"  did  not  feel  like  deserting  them. 
The  Huns  were  circling  round  the  English- 
men and  tightening  in  gradually.  There  was 
little  chance  for  them  to  break  out.  Climbing 
into  the  sun  unobserved,  Lieutenant  Cham- 
berlain picked  off  the  nearest  Hun  with  a 
burst  of  twenty  rounds  at  thirty  yards.  The 
next  he  shattered  with  twenty-five  rounds  at 
twenty  yards.  Five  of  the  enemy  attacked 
him  and  his  engine  went  dead  at  the  same 
minute.  In  a  haze  of  bullets  he  cut  up 
through  a  loop,  dodged  into  a  sideslip,  and 
shot  a  wing  off  another  Hun.  The  leader  of 
the  German  squadron  then  came  for  him  head- 
on,  but  the  "Yank"  planted  his  remaining 
shots  point-blank.  The  leader  went  down  on 
his  back,  with  his  body  hanging  from  the 
gray-yellow  machine   as  it   circled  to  a  crash. 


Thereupon  the  rest  of  the  enemy  quit  a  bad 
game. 

The  "Yank"  had  not  come  out  unscathed. 
His  machine  now,  in  his  own  phrase,  "began 
to  die  on  him,"  and  the  best  he  could  do  was 
to  start  a  long  glide  toward  home  while  ma- 
chine and  anti-aircraft  gunners  took  their 
whack  at  him  from  every  post  and  battery. 
The  two  Englishmen  stayed  with  him  as  long 
as  they  could,  but  they  could  give  no  help, 
and  when  he  could  go  no  further  he  steered 
straight  for  a  support  unit  of  German  troops 
some  hundreds  of  yards  away  in  the  hope  of 
doing  some  more  damage  with  his  second  ma- 
chine gun,  which  he  had  unjammed.  Pumping 
a  stream  of  bullets  on  them,  he  scattered 
them  right  and  left  and  came  down  under 
partial  cover  about  200  yards  from  the  enemy 
main  line  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
French  outposts. 

What  followed  is"  told  in  the  laconic  report 
of  the  British  major :  "Chamberlain  at- 
tempted to  save  his  instruments  and  got  the 
compass  before  the  enemy  shelled  the  plane 
and  coolly  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  plane  with 
his  maps.  He  then  crawled  to  a  wood,  where 
he  encountered  an  enemy  patrol  of  three 
Huns  escaping  from  the  French  lines,  and 
although  unarmed  he  threatened  the  enemy 
with  his  round  compass,  which  looked  like  a 
grenade,  and  two  of  the  enemy  ran  and  one 
surrendered,  and  Lieutenant  Chamberlain 
brought   him   in   a  prisoner. 

"Further     along     a     stream     he     found     a 

French   colonial    wounded   soldier,    and   under 

the    fire    of    enemy   snipers    he   boldly    carried 

the    wounded   man    through   the    open    stream, 

his    clothes    being    torn    by    enemy    fire,    and 

delivered  both  the  wounded  colonial  and  pris- 

|  oner   to   a  French   outpost.      He  then   reached 

j  a  telephone  and  reported  'ready   for  duty'   in 

|  typical  Yankee  fashion. 

"If  he  had  been  attached  at  the  time  to 
my  squadron,"  he  adds,  "I  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  recommend  him  for  the  V.  C,  and  if 
the  commander-in-chief  would  approve  I 
would  recommend  him  for  the  V.  C.  It  was  a 
series  of  the  most  gallant  acts  I  have  ever 
had    the    pleasure    of    investigating/' 

Lieutenant  Chamberlain's  own  superiors 
have  recommended  that  he  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  captain  and  be  given  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest  award 
an  American  can  win. 

To  the  romance  and  wonder  of  the  story 
this  detail  must  be  added :  Quite  possibly 
Lieutenant  Chamberlain  would  have  been  shot 
by  the  French  patrol  which  he  met  when 
bringing  back  his  prisoner  and  the  wounded 
French  soldier  but  for  the  fact  that  his  pris- 
oner, who,  once  he  had  surrendered  to  the 
faked  grenade,  gave  every  assistance  and  by 
amazing  luck  spoke  both  English  and  French. 
After  the  airman  had  tried  his  best  to  an- 
swer the  French  challenge,  the  German  in- 
terpreted for  him.  "They  say  crawl  into  the 
open  with  jour  hands  up,"  he  explained  :  and 
this  the  airman  did. 

"Two  men  and  a  French  officer  came  to 
me,"  he  wrote  in  his  report.  "He  bristled 
at  the  Hun,  but  I  pointed  to  my  gun  and 
the  wounded  colonial,  and  the  colonial  talked 
fast,  whereupon  the  Frenchman  threw  his 
arms  about  me  and  talked  a  lot." 

The  German  acted  as  assistant  and  inter- 
preter, and  at  last  Lieutenant  Chamberlain 
succeeded  in  getting  in  touch  with  his  com- 
mander, but  all  the  time,  he  wrrites,  "I  pre- 
tended not  to  know  what  they  wanted  to 
know,  and  wouldn't  give  my  name." 


Major  St.  John  Quarry  of  the  Royal  Berk- 
shire Regiment,  who  was  killed  recently  in 
action,  had  a  large  black  dog  which  was  his 
constant  companion,  and  even  accompanied 
him  to  the  outpost  position  when  he  was 
going  up  the  line.  The  dog  followed  Major 
Quarry  to  the  attack  in  which  he  was  killed, 
and  then  returned  to  the  master's  dugout. 
Finding  his  master  was  absent,  the  dog  traced 
him  back  to  the  spot  where  he  had  fallen,  and 
was  shot  by  a  sniper  beside  his  master. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Pans  National  Bank 

Of.  San  Francisco 

The  Pank  of  Service 

Anglo  Service — actual  service,  meeting  adequately 
and  promptly  every  commercial  banking  require- 
ment is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  Anglo  ex 
London  Paris  National  Bank  has  grown  to  its 
recognized  place  among  the  leading  financial  in- 
stitutions of  America. 

DEPOSITS 

April  1,  1909 $17,000,000 

August  31, 1918 67,753,850 

Resources 98,956,647 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

The  New  Death. 
"Greater  than  thou  art  dead;  fear  not, 
But    die    thou,    too." 

"Greater  than   thou   art  dead;  fear  not. 

But  die  thou,  too."   ...   I  can  die,  too — 

They  die,    who    have  a    record   got 
That   Homer's    heroes    never   knew. 

I   am   of   those  so   very   ill 

Who  touch  no  more  the  solid  day, 
Xor  know  what  time   I   have  to   fill, 

If  soon   to   go — or  longer   stay. 

So,    my    free  thoughts  can   wing  afar; 

And    turn    they   will — and   turn   again, 
Where   the    red   fields  of   battle  are, 

And  Glory  can  not  count  her  men! 

In    daily   and    in    nightly   death 
I  die  with  those  who  greatly  die, 

As    tho    'twere    naught    to    yield    this    breath, 
And  turn  their  faces   from  the  sky! 

With    most    high    passion,    passing   love. 
They   rush  into   the  Terror's  arms — 

A?   tho   around,   beneath,    above, 

Immortal   proof   met   mortal   harms! 

And,   sometimes,   they   to   me  draw   near — 
Bright  shades  of  youth  for  country  slain! 

I     cry,    '"How     went    ye    without    fear. 
As  tho  great  joy  excluded  pain?" 

They    look    at    each    other — and 

At   me   they  look,   and    smile,    beside: 

"It  was — if  thou   couldst  understand — 
Because  in  the  New  Death  we  died!" 

"What    New    Death    in    the    world   can    be?" 
I  cry — They  answer   not  my  call. 

(But   some   one   soothly   says    to    me, 
"You  have  been  dreaming — that  is  all.") 


"Greater  than  thou  art  dead;  fear  not. 

But  die  tlwu,   too."    .    .    .   Then,  shall  I,  too, 

Tho   humblest  sharer  in  their  lot, 

Know  what  was  that  New    Death   they  knew! 
— Edith  M.    Thomas,   in  New   York   Times. 


those  pleasant  but  likely-to-be-annoying  fic- 
tions concerning  the  value  of  postage-stamps 
which  have  served  their  original  purpose. 
This  time  the  idea  spread  abroad  is  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  devised  a  method  of 
extracting  the  dyes  from  the  canceled  stamps 
and  putting  the  dyes  to  practical  use.  There 
is  nothing  more  in  the  scheme  than  a  figment 
of  some  one's  imagination ;  but  the  Post- 
office  Department  reports  that  several  bags  of 
old  stamps  have  accumulated  through  the 
good-will  of  persons  who  have  thought  they 
were  doing  something  to  help  win  the  war. 
Scores  of  letters  have  been  received  at  Red 
Cross  headquarters  from  persons  asking  in- 
formation regarding  the  matter.  The  Red 
Cross  wishes  to  advertise,  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, the  absolute  falsity  of  the  report  that 
used  postage-stamps  have  any  value  through 
the  extraction  of  the  dyes  contained  in  them. 


The  Union 
You   that    have   gathered    together    the    sons   of  all 
races, 
And  welded  them  into  one, 
Lifting  the  torch   of  your   Freedom   on   hungering 
faces 
That  sailed  to  the  setting  sun; 

You    that    have    made    of    mankind    in    your    own 
proud    regions 
The  music  of  man  to  he, 
How    should   the   old    earth    sing   of  you,    now,    as 
your  legions 
Rise    to    set   all   men    free? 

How  should  the  singer  that  knew  the  proud  vision 
and   loved   it, 
In   the  days  when  not  all  men   knew. 
Gaze,    through    his    tears,    on    the    light,    now    the 
world  has  approved  it; 
Or  dream,   when  the  dream  comes  true? 

How   should  he  sing  when  the   Spirit  of  Freedom 
in  thunder 
Speaks,  and  the  wine-press  is   red; 
And   the   sea-winds  are  loud   with  the   chains  that 
are  broken  asunder 
And  nations  that  rise  from  the  dead? 

Flag    of    the    sky,    proud    flag    of    that    wide    com- 
munion. 
Too   mighty    for  thought  to    scan; 
Flag    of    the    many    in    one,    and    that    la?t    world- 
union 
That  kingdom  of  God  in  man; 

Ours    was    a    dream,    in    the    night,    of    that    last 
federation, 
But  yours  is  the  glory  unfurled, — 
The  marshaled   nations   and   stars  that   shall   make 
one  nation 
One  singing  star  of  the  world. 

— Alfred  Noyes,  in   the   Yale  Review. 


The  Ships. 

Some   day    great   ships   will    come  within   our  ken, 
Proud,   unafraid. 

Their  decks  alive  with  lean  bronzed  fighting  men- 
Men  who  have  made 

Their   stand    for   Liberty  and  victors  come, 

Wearing    their    hard-won    laurels,    as    they    bring 

Peace  and    security   to   those  at  home, 
Across  a  sea  no  longer  menacing. 

Some  day  great  ships,  weighed  down  with  precious 
freight, 

Will    reach  our  shore — 
And   oh!    the  heart  of  those  who  patient   wait 

Will    grieve   no  more! 
Tears  left    unshed    when  partings   racked  the  soul 

Will    fall,   when  they  return,   like  Summer  rain, 
For    they    have    sought    and    found,    have    reached 
the  goal, 

And,  crowned  with  victory',  come  to  us  again. 

Some    day    proud    ships    will    land,    and    we    shall 
scan. 
With    anxious  eyes, 
Their  decks,  perhaps  in  vain.     For,  since  tht.-  world 
began, 
Was    sacrifice 
That  all   may  live.    So,    when   the  stalely   ships, 

Empty    for  us,  come  proudly  home  again. 
Crush    back    the    tears,    press    firm    the    trembling 
lips, 
Rejoice,   rejoice,  because  they  died  like  men! 
— Helen   Combes,   in  New    York   Times. 


Canceled  Postage-Stamps. 
Don't  waste  time  and  energy  in  saving  can- 
celed    postage-stamps     for     the     Red     Cross. 
Somebody,    somewhere,    has    started    one    of 


American  Soldiers  Protect 
Your  Families 

Make  a  trust  agreement-  with  MERCANTILE 
TRUST  COMPANY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
by  which  we  will  relieve  both  you  and  your 
wife  of  all  responsibility  and  anxiety  about 
business   matters. 

We  will  manage  your  entire  property,  collect 
income,  reinvest  principal,  attend  to  income- 
tax  matters  and  to  all  other  details.  We  will 
make  remittances  regularly  each  month  to  your 
wife,  and  will  credit  the  remainder  to  your 
account,  on  which  you  can  draw  drafts  either 
while  you  are  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

You  may  terminate  this  trust  at  any  time 
you  wish,  or  change  it  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. 

We  can  relieve  you  or  those  dependent  up- 
on you  of  worry  about  the  care  of  property. 

We  invite  you  to  let  our  Trust  Depart- 
ment Officers  explain  to  you  how. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savings 

Resources     over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

W^m       Commercial    and    Personal 
K3V  Checking  Acxotmls 

(large   and  small) 
Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A-LegaDet. .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Becqoeraz President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vict-President 

A.  Bossqod Secretary 

ff.  F.  Dnfly Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Sarin?*  Backs  of  San  Franosw 

MISSION  BRANCH  -  -  -  -  Mission  and  2ht  Stmts 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  dement  and  7th  A«. 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Bight  and  Belvedere  Streets 

June  29,  191S 

Assets $59,397,625.20 

Deposits 55,775,507.^ 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,2>>-. 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 254.^97. 17 

Officers:  John  A. Buck.  President:  Geo.Tourny. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pres.: 
William  Herrmann.  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  H. 
Muller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Ne-whoase,  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick, 
General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.GeO.  T 
E.  T.  Kruse.  A.  H.  R.Schmidt.  I.  N".  Walt.  - 
Goodfellow,  A.  Haas.  E.  N.  Van  Berger 
Dollar. 
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"From  Baseball  to  Bodies" 

By  H.  C.  WITWER 

Here  are  nine  innings  of  breezy, 
rollicking,  fun  -  provoking  letters 
written  by  Ed.  Harmon,  a  fa- 
mous baseball  player,  who  is  in 
the  big  game  "over  there,"  to 
his  pal  back  home. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

An  American  Family. 

When  we  read  of  the  typical  American 
novel — although  this  novel  makes  no  such 
claim — we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if  there  is, 
or  can  be,  such  a  thing.  The  world  is  now 
too  mixed  for  types,  nor  can  human  nature 
be   classified   into   compartments. 

But  Mr.  Webster's  novel  is  not  wholly 
about  Americans.  Its  chief  character  is 
Helena  Galicz,  an  Austrian  Pole,  and  an  an- 
archist by  conviction  and  inheritance.  When 
a  strike  breaks  out  in  the  Corbett  factory 
somewhere  near  Chicago  it  is  led  by  Helena, 
whose  tempestuous  beauty,  combined  with  in- 
telligence, makes  her  formidable.  We  watch 
Helen's  career  with  some  interest  and  are  not 
surprised  when  her  revolutionary  ardors  are 
cooled  by  prosperity  and  when  the  natural 
ugliness  of  her  nature  is  uncovered  by  luxury. 

The  story  of  the  Corbett  family  is  the  story 
of  American  capitalism  during  the  last  ten 
years.  There  is  the  grandfather,  the  father, 
and  the  three  sons,  all  in  business.  The  Cor- 
betts  .are  aristocrats  and  they  do  not  know  it. 
For  them  the  world  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  employers  and  employed.  Business  is 
business,  and  there  is  no  other  success  than 
dividends.  Then  Hugh  becomes  touched  by 
the  spirit  of  the  day.  He  establishes  a  social 
welfare  department  in  the  factory,  and  with 
all  the  usual  features — the  loan  bank,  the 
store,  and  the  dispensary.  Of  course  his 
efforts  are  resented  by  the  workmen.  Amelio- 
ration of  their  private  lives  means  also  the 
supervision  and  regulation  of  their  private 
lives.  The  workmen  compelled  by  sickness 
to  borrow  money  has  nothing  but  his  charac- 
ter as  security,  and  his  character  must  there- 
fore conform  with  the  ideal  of  another.  So- 
cial welfare  of  this  sort  means  social  sub- 
servience. It  should  either  be  withheld  alto- 
gether or  it  should  be  paid  to  the  workman 
as  his  right  and  in  the  form  of  wages.  Hugh 
is  man  enough  to  see  this  when  Helena  points 
it  out  to  him,  but  then  unfortunately  Hugh 
allows  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  Helena's 
beauty  and  he  marries  her. 

Helena  is  undoubtedly  sincere,  but  it  is  only 
the  sincerity  of  self-interest,  an  inferior 
brand.  She  and  her  father  have  been  perse- 
cuted, driven  from  place  to  place,  and  im- 
prisoned for  their  revolutionary  doctrines. 
Helena  is  not  thinking  of  the  sufferings  of 
others,  but  of  her  own.  When  wealth  comes 
to  her  she  degenerates.  She  continues  to 
make  the  appropriate  revolutionary  motions, 
but  she  becomes  indolent,  luxurious,  and  then 
vicious.      As    soon    as    she    herself    ceases    to 


suffer  she  ceases  also  to  be  interested  in 
suffering.  It  is  the  old  story.  There  is  not 
one  revolutionary  in  a  hundred  who  could 
not  be  lulled  into  rank  conservatism  by  a  little 
money. 

Mr.  Webster's  novel  is  a  sort  of  microcosm. 
They  are  all  there — capitalist,  laborer,  agi- 
tator, strikebreaker,  detective,  and  criminal. 
All  the  women  are  there,  too.  It  is  a  com- 
plete page  of  American  history,  and  a  page 
written  with  competent  care,  not  only  from 
the  sociological  point  of  view,  but  also  from 
the  artistic. 

Ajj  American  Family.  By  Henry  Kitchell  Web- 
ster.     Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 


The  Soul  of  Susan  Yellam. 

The  various  social  castes  have  a  greater 
distinctiveness  in  the  old  world  than  in  the 
new.  Their  characteristics  are  better  de- 
fined as  the  result  of  aid  and  recognition, 
although  we  may  suppose  that  war  will  blur 
their  outlines  and  merge  them  into  one  an- 
other. 

But  in  the  meantime  there  is  room  for  many 
widely  different  pictures  of  the  effects  of  war 
upon  these  various  castes.  Some  two  or  three 
of  startling  merit  have  already  appeared,  and 
now  comes  Mr.  Vachell,  who  chooses  the  vil- 
lage community  for  his  background  and  shows 
how  the  shock  of  war  was  received  in  urban 
England. 

It  is  extraordinarily  well  done.  Mr.  Vachell 
agrees  with  other  writers  when  he  shows  the 
alacrity  with  which  the  "gentry"  sprung  to 
arms  and  the  comparative  reluctance  with 
which  the  farm  laborer  and  the  small  shop- 
man responded  to  the  same  call.  Mr.  Vachell 
shows  us  the  cowardice  and  the  meanness  as 
well  as  the  valor,  but  the  valor  always  pre- 
dominates as  soon  as  realization  forces  its 
way  into  the  somewhat  sluggish  agricultural 
brain.  Susan  Yellam  herself  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  characterization.  The  grim  old 
woman  is  a  staunch  supporter  of  church  and 
state,  but  she  can  not  understand  how  God 
allows  such  things  to  go  on,  and  she  shows 
her  disapproval  of  Providence  by  staying 
away  from  church.  It  seems  to  her  that  the 
moral  law  has  become  a  myth  when  it  takes 
her  only  son  and  his  rival  absorbs  his  busi- 
ness. Susan  sheds  no  tears ;  she  is  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  that,  but  there  are  limits  to 
her  faith  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to  define 
them. 

We  see  all  the  village  in  parade  before  us 
— the  squire,  the  parson,  the  carrier,  the  inn- 
keeper, the  laborer,  and  the  domestic  servant. 
It  is  a  little  social  system  in  itself  and  pre- 
sented with  admirable  insight,  sentiment,  and 
pathos. 

The  Soul  of  Susan  Yellam.  By  Horace 
Annesley  Vachell.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $1.50. 

The  Problem  of  Knowledge. 

Any  adequate  comment  upon  a  philosophical 
work  so  large  and  inclusive  as  this  one  would 
demand  a  volume  of  almost  equal  size.  Its 
five  hundred  pages  constitute  a  history  of  phi- 
losophy rather  than  a  presentation  of  philo- 
sophical conclusions.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Mac- 
intosh adopts  a  critical  or  judicial  attitude  as 
he  rapidly  passes  in  review  the  philosophical 
systems  of  the  day,  but  his  main  intention 
seems  to  be  historical  and  expository.  Divid- 
ing his  work  into  two  parts,  he  devotes  the 
first  to  "The  Problem  of  Immediate  Knowl- 
edge" and  the  second  to  "The  Problem 
of  Mediate  Knowledge."  Under  immediate 
knowledge  we  have  critiques  of  Dualism, 
Idealism,  and  the  New  Realism,  with  a  chap- 
ter on  "Problems  of  the  Ways  and  Means  of 
Knowing."  Mediate  knowledge  includes  "The 
Problem  of  Truth"  and  "The  Problem  of 
Proof." 

The  disadvantage  of  an  attempt  to  combine 


Four  Modern  Epics  by  Amy  Lowell 

CAN  GRANDE'S  CASTLE 

"We  have  come  to  it — once  Poe  was  the  living  and  commanding  poet, 
whose  things  were  waited  for.  .  .  .  Now  we  watch  and  wait  for  Amy 
Lowell's  poems.  Success  justifies  her  work.  Miss  Lowell  is  our  poet— now, 
between  fire  and  fire,  or,  in  plain  fact,  between  the  esthetic  passion  of  this 
particular  epoch  of  letters  and  the  next.  Each  separate  poem  in  'Can  Grande's 
Castle'  is  a  real  and  true  poem  of  remarkable  power — a  work  of  imagination, 
a  moving  and  beautiful  thing."— Joseph  E.  Chamberlain  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
scr'Pl-  $1.50 

Other  Books  by  Amy  Lowell 

Poems 

Men,  Women  and  Ghosts $1.25 

Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed . .  .  $1.25 
A  Dome  of  Many-Coloured  Glass . .  $1.25 
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Illustrated $2.50 
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Illustrated $2.50 
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what  may  be  called  judicial  criticism  with  so 
wide  an  historical  survey  is  shown  by  a  cer- 
tain summariness  in  the  dismissal  of  philoso- 
phies which  are  adverse  to  the  trend  of  the 
author's  conclusions.  Mystical  idealism,  for 
example,  is  dismissed  almost  with  contempt, 
and  by  a  misstatement  of  its  basis.  It  rests, 
we  are  told,  on  the  notion  that  what  lapses 
from  consciousness  in  a  special  state  of  mind 
is  thereby  shown  to  have  been  unreal,  non- 
existent. Mystical  idealism  does  not  admit 
that  anything  has  lapsed  from  consciousness. 
On  the  contrary  it  asserts  that  all  limitations 
to  consciousness  have  been  removed  and  that 
the  personal  consciousness  has  become  the 
universal  and  therefore  omniscient.  Why  this 
claim  should  be  considered  to  refute  itself  in 
"practical"  life  is  not  apparent.  What  does 
the  author  mean  by  "practical"?  In  Ihe  same 
way  the  dreamer  might  refuse  to  consider  any 
state  of  consciousness  that  transcends  the 
dream  state  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  prac- 
tical. The  mystical  idealist  asserts  that  out 
concepts  of  an  objective  world  are  dreams, 
and  he  will  certainly  not  be  silenced  by  the 
assurance  that  only  dreams  can  be  considered 
as  real  and  practical. 

The  Problem  of  Knowledge.  By  Douglas 
Clyde  Macintosh,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Wolves  of  the  Sea. 
Mr.  Randall  Parrish  tells  us  that  he  has 
written  this  story  from  a  manuscript  dated 
1687  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Anson 
Carlyle,  who  died  on  Vimy  Ridge.  It  relates 
the  adventures  of  Carlyle's  ancestor,  Captain 
Geoffry  Carlyle,  who  was  concerned  in  the 
Monmouth  Rebellion  and  sentenced  to  slavery 
in  Virginia  by  Judge  Jeffries.  Captain  Car- 
lyle was  purchased  by  a  Virginia  planter, 
and  soon  afterwards  was  instrumental  in 
saving  his  master's  daughter  from  the 
clutches  of  the  notorious  pirate,  Sanchez.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  enlists  on  the  pirate  ship, 
foments  a  mutiny  among  the  crew,  and 
eventually  succeeds  in  his  desperate  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Parrish  tells  us  that  he  has  prac- 
tically rewritten  the  whole  story,  the  result 
being  a  stirring  tale  of  adventure  that  should 
find  a  hearing  even  at  a  time  when  other  and 
more  modern  adventures  are  our  daily  diet. 
Wolves  of  the  Sea.  By  Randall  Parrish.  Chi- 
cago:  A.    C.    McClurg  &  Co.;   $1.40. 


The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold. 
Mr.  John  Buchan  is  a  versatile  writer.  He 
can  describe  a  battle,  as  witness  his  pictures 
of  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  He  can  write  a 
story  of  adventure  such  as  "Green mantle,*' 
and  now  we  have  a  volume  of  short  stories 
in  which  the  weird  and  the  mysterious  are 
made  to  do  most  effective  duty.  The  most  im- 
aginative of  them  all  is  "No  Man's  Land," 
which  is  not  a  story  of  war,  but  of  the  in- 
accessible wilds  of  Scotland  and  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  tribe  of  prehistoric  people  who 
have  been  saved  from  extinction  by  their  iso- 
lation and  who  occasionally  make  murderous 
raids  upon  the  shepherds  and  their  flocks. 
Perhaps  equally  good  is  "The  Watcher  by  the 
Threshold,"  the  story  of  a  man  who  is  ob- 
sessed by  an  ancient  Roman  and  that  is 
as  boldly  original  as  anything  of  recent  date 
along  the  lines  of  the  superhuman.  There  are 
eight   of   these   stories  in   all. 

The  Watcher  by  the  Threshold.  By  John 
Buchan.  New  York:  George  II.  Doran  Com- 
pany;  SI.  40. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  announcement  that  Lieutenant-General 
Jan  Christian  Smuts,  member  of  the  British 
war  cabinet  without  portfolio,  is  soon  to  come 
to  America  in  order  to  establish  personal  re- 
Idiions  with  President  Wilson,  recalls  that  the 
former  Boer  leader  is  an  author  as  well  as 
a  statesman.  His  volume  of  "  War-Time 
Speeches,"  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company,  made  a  profound  impression  on 
England   and,   indirectly,    on   America. 

"My  Company,"  by  Captain  Carrol  J.  Swan 
of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Division  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company),  is  the  first  book  by  an 
American  officer  describing  the  activities  of 
our  American  troops  in  battle.  Captain  Swan 
arrived  in  this  country  at  the  precise  moment 
when  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  United  States 
Army  issued  an  order  for  the  first  time  per- 
mitting officers  and  enlisted  men  to  write  of 
their  experiences  for  publication.  Captain 
Swan  and  his  company  were  among  the 
earliest  American  troops  to  land  in  France, 
and  they  have  been  at  the  front  since  the 
time  they  arrived,  lately  engaging  in  the  most 
bitter  fighting  of  the  great  Allied  offensive. 
Captain  Swan  writes  frankly  of  the  intimate 
relations  between  a  company  commander  and 
his  men,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  the  superb  morale  of  the  American  forces. 

Mr.  D.  Curtin  Thomas  is  a  war  correspond- 
ent who  has  been  an  eye-witness  on  fifteen 
fronts.  His  former  book,  "The  Land  of 
Deepening  Shadow,"  wras  a  revelation  of  the 
German  situation  up  to  date;  in  his  present 
volume,  "The  Edge  of  the  Quicksands" 
(George  H.  Doran  Company),  the  study  is 
brought  right  down  to  the  summer  of  1918. 
His  lecture  tour  with  the  J.  B.  Pond  bureau 
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enabled  him  to  give  a  stirring  message  to  the 
American  people  by  word  of  mouth  and  to 
gather  additional  information  concerning  the 
situation  in  ail  parts  of  the  United  States. 
He  saw  the  first  fighting  of  the  war  at  Bel- 
grade, was  with  the  Austrian  army  in  its  first 
Serbian  campaign  and  with  Hindenburg's  array 
in  East  Prussia.  He  was  with  the  Eclgian 
retreat  from  Antwerp  and  with  the  Russian 
forces  passed  through  France,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  and  Roumania.  He  tramped  through 
typhus-ridden  Serbia  and  through  rural  Ger- 
many. The  year  before  his  return  to  this 
country  was  spent  with  the  British,  French, 
and  Italian  armies,  all  the  time  keeping  in 
touch   with    German    conditions. 

Arthur  Hunt  Chute,  whose  book,  "The  Real 
Front,"  was  published  earlier  in  the  year  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  went  to  France  in  1914 
with  the  First  Canadians  and  served  later  as 
a  captain  in  the  Seventeenth  Nova  Scotia 
Highlanders  and  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Cana- 
dian field  artillery.  He  has  seen  some  of  the 
greatest  battles  of  the  war  and  was  wounded 
at  the  Somme.  He  gives  in  "The  Real  Front" 
an  insight  into  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  and 
sets  forth  their  uncalculating  sacrifice  of  self. 

Mary  Carolyn  Davies,  the  author  of  "The 
Drums  in  Our  Street,"  is  a  Westerner.  "To 
have  my  own  broncho  and  my  own  saddle 
again,  and  never  to  have  to  see  a  city  street 
as  long  as  I  live,  is  the  nearest  to  heaven 
I  can  think  of,"  she  says.  Miss  Davies  was 
brought  up  in  a  gold-mining  town  in  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  where  she  lived  until  she 
was  of  high  school  age  ;  then  the  family  left 
the  mountains  for  the  unknown  life  of  the 
states  that  the  children  might  have  proper  edu- 
cational  advantages. 

Francis  Hill,  says  the  Bookman,  does  not 
write  stories  of  Western  life  from  hearsay 
only.  When  he  was  a  boy  his  health  was 
nor  of  the  best  and  he  spent  much  of  his 
youth  in  Montana  and  Colorado.  Among 
other  things  which  he  did  was  herding  sheep. 
Therefore,  although  his  new  novel,  "Once 
On  the  Summer  Range,"  was  actually  written 
in  Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Hill  now  resides, 
it  draws  upon  his  earlier  experiences  for  its 
action  and  color.  The  scene  is  largely  a  Mon- 
tana sheep  camp  and  it  is  to  be  suspected  that 
it  is  really  the  camp  which  Mr.  Hill  lived 
in  that  he  has  had  in  mind. 

Ex-American  Minister  to  Denmark  Maurice 
Francis  Egan,  author  of  a  book  entitled  "Ten 
Years  on  the  German  Frontier,"  announced  for 
publication  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company, 
has  been  awarded  the  Order  of  Danneborg  by 
King  Christian  of  Denmark.  The  order  is  the 
highest  decoration  which  can  be  awarded  a 
commoner. 

•*♦*» 

The  seven  nations  of  the  Iroquois  Allies 
desire  an  ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
They  so  decided  at  their  grand  assembly  at 
the  St.  Regis  Reserve,  near  Watertown,  re 
cently.  Considering  themselves  a  sovereign 
nation,  they  wish  to  hold  an  international 
council  of  the  various  Indian  reserves  in  or- 
der that  they  may  arrange  for  organized 
action  on  the  question  of  registration  and 
military  service.  They  would  also  send  an 
ambassador  to  Ottawa.  At  the  assembly  the 
ceremony  of  the  coronation  of  the  sachems 
took  place.  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  Senecas, 
Oneidas,  Cayugas.  Onondagas,  and  Tusca- 
roras  were  present.  The  Hurons.  latest  to 
join,  make  the  seventh  nation.  The  twenty- 
four  chiefs  of  the  St.  Regis  Council  were  in- 
stalled. Each  linguistic  group  was  repre- 
sented by  its  official  speaker,  who  carried  the 
wampum  and  told  off  the  beads  as  he  re- 
counted the  deeds  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribe,  described  the  founding  of  the  great 
Peace  League  by  Hiawatha,  and  finally  came 
down  to  the  problems  of  the  day.  The  Os- 
wegans  began  the  installations  with  their  fire 
ceremony,  for  they  believe  that  their  prayers 
mount  with  the  smoke  to  the  ear  of  the 
Great  Spirit. 
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Many  Mansions. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  girl,  not  an  excep- 
tional girl,  nor  perhaps  a  particularly  lovable 
one.  Perdita  is  left  an  orphan  in  charge  of 
an  aunt  who  is  herself  on  the  edge  of  de- 
pendence. The  aunt  revolts  against  the 
charity  of  relatives  and  embarks  on  a 
boarding-house  venture  in  New  York,  taking 
Perdita  with  her.  The  boarding-house  is  a 
failure  and  the  impractical  aunt  and  her  art- 
tormented  niece  sink  steadily  in  the  social 
scale  until  absolute  destitution  seems  to  be 
ahead  of  them.  Then  Perdita  finds  work  in 
the  house-decorating  line  and  falls  in  love 
with  an  erratic  Irishman  who  can  not  marry 
her  because  he  has  a  drunken  father.  Per- 
dita has  other  love  experiences,  but  it  comes 
out  all  right  in  the  end  and  we  leave  her 
with  all  our  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Many    Mansions.      By    Sarah    Warder    MacCon- 
ncll.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Company;    $1.50. 


The  Coming  Dawn. 

This  is  described  as  a  war  anthology  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  for  the  moment  we 
feared  that  it  might  be  composed  of  the 
conventional  nothings  of  which  the  supply  is 
already  excessive. 

But  we  are  agreeably  wrong.  Theodora 
Thompson,  its  editor,  has  collected  as  im- 
pressive a  lot  of  quotations  as  we  have  ever 
read  upon  any  subject  whatsoever.  There  is 
not  a  trivial  line  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
quotations  come  from  about  120  sources,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  name  in  the  list  of  authors 
that  is  not  of  world-wide  fame.  The  col- 
lector of  war  literature  should  on  no  account 
overlook  this  remarkable  little  volume. 

The  Coming  Dawn.  By  Theodora  Thompson. 
New    York :    John    Lane    Company ;    $1.50. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Thrift,"  by  Orison  Swett  Marden  (Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  Company;   75   cents),  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Marden   Success  Books. 

"Old  Crow  and  His  Friends,"  by  Katharine 
B.  Judson  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.35),  is  a 
collection  of  animal  adventures  based  upon 
Indian  myths  and  intended  for  children  from 
six  to  twelve.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  is 
among  the  best  of  literature  for  young  chil- 
dren. 

"Lads  Who  Dared,"  by  Raymond  Comstock 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25),  is  a  collection 
of  stories  of  lads,  who,  confronted  with  some 
typical  form  of  danger  or  nerve-testing  experi- 
ence, rose  to  the  emergency  and  proved  the 
stulT  they  were  made  of.  The  book  is  freely 
illustrated. 

"Little  Tales  of  Common  Things,"  by  Inez 
N.  McFee  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company ; 
$1.25),  is  described  as  "an  excellent  book  of 
supplementary  reading  for  schools,  or  for 
wide-awake  children  generally."  The  con- 
versational method  is  employed  to  convey 
useful  information  about  the  common  things 
of  life. 

The  whole  subject  of  heart  weakness  and 
disease  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  heart,  is 
admirably  treated  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock 
in  "Your  Heart  and  How  to  Take  Care  of 
It,"  just  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company  ($1.50).  The  advice  seems  to  be 
of  the  sane  and  sensible  kind  all  the  way 
through.  . 

"Everyday  Efficiency,"  by  Forbes  Lindsay 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25),  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  practical  guide  to  efficient  liv- 
ing." It  deals  with  the  mind  and  the  body, 
and  while  it  by  no  means  ignores  the  con- 
clusions of  modern  psychology  it  is  wholly 
free  from  the  extravagances  and  eccentricities 
that  so  often  disfigure  works  of  this  kind. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Amateur  Vagabond.  By  John  and  Robert 
Matter.  New  York :  George  H.  Doran  Company ; 
$1.50. 

A  journey  round  the  world  with  empty  pockets 
and   a   high    heart. 

The  Girl  He  Left  Behind.     By  Helen  Eeecher 
Long.      New  York:    George  Sully  &  Co.;   $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Walking  Stick  Papers.  By  Robert  Cortes 
Holliday.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

Essays. 

The  Selection  and  Training  of  the  Business 
Executive.  By  Enoch  Burton  Gowin.  New 
York:   The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.50. 

A   book  on    efficiency. 

The  Religion  of  a  Man  ok  Letters.  By  Gil- 
bert Murray.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany;  $1. 

Presidential  address  to  the  Classical  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Chronicle  of  Kan-Uk  the  Kutb.  By 
Frank  Burnc  Black.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $1. 

An    allegory    of   the   war. 

The    Ethics    of    Co-Opekation.      By    James    H. 
Tufts.     Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin   Company;   $1. 
Issued  in  the  Barbara  Weinstock  Lectures. 
American    Boys*    Book    of    Signals    and    Sym- 


bols.     By   Dan   Beard.      Philadelphia:   J.   B.   Lippin- 
cott  Company;  $2. 
Woodcraft  Series. 

The  Little  Democracy.      By  Ida  Clyde  Clarke. 
New  York:   D.   Appleton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
Community    organization. 

The  Loyalty  of  Elizabeth  Bess.  By  E.  C. 
Scott.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.35. 

A    story. 

Everyday      Efficiency.       By      Forbes      Lindsay. 
New    York:    Thomas    Y.    Crowell    Company;    $1.25. 
A  practical    guide    to    efficient    living. 

Lads     Who     Dared.        By     Raymond     Comstock. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
For  boys. 

Skipper  John  of  the  Nimbus.  By  Raymond 
McFarland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

A  story  of  the   Gloucester   fishermen. 

Simple  Souls.     By  John  Hastings  Turner.     New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;    $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Children  of  the  Dear  Cotswolds.  By  L. 
Allen  Harker.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;   $1.50. 

A  novel. 

Can    Grande's   Castle.      By   Amy   Lowell.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
Four    poems    suggested   by    the    war. 

Finding  Themselves.  By  Julia  C.  Stimson. 
New    York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 

The  letters  of  an  American  army  chief  nurse 
in    a    British    hospital   in    France. 

The  Crack  in  the  Bell.  By  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane.       New     York:     Doubleday,     Page    &     Co.; 

$1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Valley  of  the  Giants.  By  Peter  B. 
Kyne.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.;  $1.40. 

A   novel. 

Adventures  in  Beaver  Stream  Camp.  By  A. 
Radcliffe  Dugmore.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&   Co.;    $1.35. 

For  boys. 

The  Magnificent  Ambersons.     By  Booth  Tark- 
ington.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
A  novel. 

Out   of   the    Shadow.      By    Rose    Cohen.      New 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company;    $2. 
The   story   of  an   immigrant. 

Fighting  the  Boche  Under  Ground.  By  Cap- 
tain H.  D.  Thomas,  E.  R.  C.     New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's    Sons;    $1.50. 

An   account  of  sapping  and   mining. 

Our  National  Forests.  By  Richard  H.  D. 
Boerkcr.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$2.50. 

A    general    survey. 

The  Religion  of  Israel.  By  George  A.  Bar- 
ton, Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;  $2. 

A   religious  history. 

"The    Greatest    of    These ."      By    Laurette 

Taylor.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

Starring  for  the  Red   Cross. 

You're  Only  Young  Once.  By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

A  novel. 

The  Life  of  Lamartine.  By  H.  Remsen  White- 
house.  In  two  volumes.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin    Company;    $10. 

Biography. 

Lost  Indian  Magic.      By  Grace  and  Carl  Moon. 
New   York:    Frederick   A.    Stokes   Company;   $1.50. 
A  story  of   primitive   Indian   life. 

The  Book  of  Daniel  Drew.     By  Bouck  White. 
New   York:    George   H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 
Biography. 

The  Gods  of  Mars.     Bv  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 
Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.35. 
•     A  visit   to   Mars. 

The     Mysterious     Island.      By     Juies     Verne. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $2.50. 
A  story  of  adventure. 

The  Clutch  of  Circumstance*  By  Marjorie 
Benton  Cooke.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $1.25. 

A  novel  of  the   Secret  Service. 

Camilla.  By  Elizabeth  Robins.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.60. 

A  novel. 

Richard      Baldock.       By      Archibald      Marshall. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

There  Was  a  King  in  Egypt.     By  Norma  Lori- 
mer.      New   York:    Brentano's;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 


Wolves  of  the  Sea.     By  Randall  Parrish.     Chi- 
cago: A.   C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

"Firebrand"      Trevison.       By      Charles      Alden 
Seltzer.      Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co.;    $1.40. 

A    novel. 


He  was  a  battling  boxer  from  South  Bos- 
ton before  the  war,  and  somewhere  between 
Soissons  and  Rheims  the  Germans  shot  him 
through  the  chest.  He  was  being  carried  from 
the  regimental  aid  station  in  a  litter  when  he 
spied  another  wounded  man  from  his  company 
lying  to  one  side  waiting  his  turn.  The 
boxer  raised  such  an  uproar  that  they  had  to 
let  him  get  off  and  try  to  walk  while  his  pal 
was  carried  back.  The  doctors  said  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  walk.  He  walked. 
— Stars   and   Stripes    (France). 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  waier. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


A  Meticulous  German  ! 
Siegfried  von  Dumphulnut  was  picked  up 
by  the  Army  Intelligence  Service  agents  re- 
cently. He  betrayed  himself  when  he  lost  his 
temper  in  a  crowd  reading  a  bulletin,  "Hin- 
denburg  Line  Broken."  Search  of  his  effects 
revealed  that  he  had  been  sending  important 
information  to  the  German  War  Office,  using 
stewards  on  neutral  steamships  as  couriers. 
Teutonic  meticulousness  had  outweighed  cau- 
tion, and  thus  he  had  kept  copies  of  all  his 
reports.  Most  of  them  were  painstakingly 
accurate  and  the  most  astonishing  revelation 
yet  made  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
German  spy  system,  as  the  following  trans 
lated  from  the  code  will  show: 

report  no.  769S324  from  ober-aglnt  no. 
99326. 
To  the  General  Staff  (confidential  and  im- 
portant): These  schweine-Amerikaner  are 
incredibly  simple.  They  have  a  censorship,  so 
called,  which  suppresses  information  of  mili- 
tary value,  and  then  they  encourage  a  custom 
of  hanging  up  flags  which  betray  the  most 
vital  secret  of  all.  These  flags  have  red  bor- 
ders and  white  fields,  with  blue  stars  thereon, 
one  for  each  soldier.  Imagine !  Nothing 
was  simpler  to  our  good  German  painstaking- 
ness  than  to  divide  the  whole  country  into 
districts,  one  district  to  each  of  our  agents, 
and   count  these   stars.      This   has   been   done, 


under  my  direction,  and  therefore  I  am  able 
to  report  to  your  highnesses  that  there  are 
under  arms  the  following  number  of  Ameri- 
can so-called  soldiers:  47,850,920.  That  is 
truly  a  large  number,  but  of  course  no  im- 
portant proportion  of  them  will  reach  the 
shores  of  France.  Our  good  U-boats  will  see 
to  that.  And  of  course  if  a  few  should  get 
through  you  will  know  how  to  deal  with  them. 
Still  1  thought  the  information  would  be  of 
interest,  and  I  trust  also  that  as  a  reward  for 
my  alertness  of  perception  and  enterprise  you 
will  speak  again  to  his  majesty  about  the 
Order  of  the  Eagle,  third  class,  which  has 
been  mentioned  in  my  connection  before. 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 


At  one  vegetable-drying  plant  in  British 
Columbia  120  tons  of  farm  products  are  dealt 
with  daily.  It  is  said  that  the  factory  does 
all  of  the  work  involved  in  washing,  cutting, 
drying,  and  packing  its  daily  output  at  an 
expenditure  of  sixty  tons  of  fuel.  The  coal 
used  is  brought  direct  from  near-by  mines, 
which  means  a  transportational  economy. 
-*♦*- 

A  New  Jersey  pastor  broke  a  world's  record 
by  eating,  at  a  contest  in  the  parsonage, 
thirty-two  large  pancakes,  each  averaging 
twenty-three  inches  in  diameter,  and  two- 
thirds    of    an    inch    thick. 


Americans  Charge  Through 
Apremont  Inferno 

Shell-storms  and  gas,  a  deluge  of  gunfire  and  the  shock  of  explosives 

are  described  by  George   H.  Seldes,  correspondent  with  the 

American  troops  in  France,  written  exclusively  for 

g>att  Jflnmrani  (Efyrfltttrl? 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

OF  OCTOBER  27 

Three  U.  S.  Aviators  Cut  Through  Hun  Air  Lines 

Six  to  one,  the  odds  were,  but  the  Americans  got  home  and  the 

Boches  did  not  follow.     One  of  our  flyers  told  the 

story  to  the  correspondent  when  he  landed. 

Bleeding  Heart  of  Belgium 

This  is  the  name  given  a  former  crown  jewel,  once  the  nuptial  gift 

of  a  king,  now  in  the  possession  of   an  American   prima 

donna.  It  forms  the  basis  of  an  article  that  rivals  fiction. 

Soldier's  Chance  of  Life 

It  exceeds  that  of  the  infant  by  more  than  four  to  one ; 
shown  by  a  compilation  of  figures  prepared  for 

§>un  JhTrattrism  dJjrfltttrle 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

OF  OCTOBER  27 
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October  26,  1918. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


Two  Lectures  by  John  Masefield. 


The  following  extracts  are  from  two  re- 
markable lectures  recently  delivered  by  Mr. 
John  Masefield  and  published  by  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company.  The  two  lectures  are  entitled 
"St.  George  and  the  Dragon"  and  "The  War 
and  the  Future,"  the  first  of  the  two  giving 
its  name  to  the  volume.  For  descriptive 
power  and  for  a  certain  far-sighted  vision 
they  are  unique  among  utterances  of  their 
kind: 

This  war  employs  all  the  strength  and  all 
the  talent  of  the  nations  waging  it.  One  of 
the  weapons  used  by  our  enemies  has  been 
that  of  lying.  They  have  spread  abroad  lies 
about  us,  which  many  repeat  and  some  few, 
perhaps,  believe.  I  wish  here  to  state  and 
answer  some  of  those  lies. 

firstly — That  we  are  a  decadent  people,  in- 
tent on  sports  and  money-making,  and  without 
ideals  or  any  sense   of  serving  the  state. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  in  England  and 
Scotland  alone  five  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand of  our  men  enlisted  as  volunteers  to 
fight  for  our  ideals,  without  compulsion  of 
any  kind,  while  three  million  more  who  tried 
to  enlist  were  rejected  as  too  old,  or  physically 
unfit,  or  needed  in  other  work.  That  was  be- 
fore  we    had    conscription. 

Secondly — That  we  are  a  cowardly  people, 
who  let  other  people  fight  for  us. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  had  we  been  a 
cowardly  people  we  should  not  have  gone  to 
war;  but  we  did;  we  came  into  this  war  and 
have  lost  in  this  war  something  like  two  and 
one-half  millions  of  our  best  men  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  and  this  without  count- 
ing the  losses  of  the  men  of  our  colonies. 

Thirdly — That  we  are  a  mean  people,  who 
do  not  take  our  fair  share  in  the  war. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  we  hold  one-third 
of  the  line  in  France,  much  of  the  line  in 
Italy,  nearly  all  the  line  in  Serbia,  all  the  line 
in  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia,  and  all  the  line 
on  the  vast  colonial  fronts  in  Africa.  We 
supply  or  have  supplied  France,  Italy,  Serbia, 
Belgium,  Roumania,  and  Russia  with  millions 
of  tons  of  equipment  of  all  sorts,  guns,  shells, 
uniforms,  boots,  and  machines,  in  all  amount- 
ing to  3000  million  dollars'  worth.  We  feed 
and  clothe  and  always  have  fed  and  clothed 
since  the  war  began  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Belgium  and  practically  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Serbia.  Besides 
our  contributions  of  men  and  guns  we  have 
immense  hospital  organizations  working  in 
Russia,  in  Italy,  in  Roumania,  and  with  the 
French.  We  have  had  the  greater  part  of  the 
policing  of  the  seas  to  do,  and  practically  all 
the  submarine  hunting.  The  sea  is  not  an 
easy  place  to  patrol,  and  the  submarine  is  not 
an  easy  thing  to  catch,  but  not  much  German 
trade  has  been  done  by  sea  since  the  war, 
and  not  many  raiders  have  got  through  our 
guards  and  we  have  sunk  (I  believe)  not  less 
than  ten  times  as  many  submarines  as  the 
enemy  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  We 
have  built  ships  to  make  our  navy  at  least  half 
as  strong  again  as  it  was  before  the  war.  We 
hare  caused  to  be  made  and  transported  25,- 
000,000  tons  of  shells,  and  we  have  conveyed 
to  and  from  different  parts  of  the  globe,  as 
soldiers  going  and  coming,  well,  sick,  or 
wounded,  some  13,000,000  men.  Our  policing 
of  the  sea  has  been  so  done  that  we  have  lost 
by  enemy  action  2700  of  these  13,000,000 
traveling    soldiers. 

Then  in  money  we  have  spent  on  this  war 
five  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars,  of 
which  rather  more  than  one-fifth  has  been 
loaned  or  given  to  our   allies. 

People  sometimes  say  a  fourth  lie  about  us 
— that  we  are  a  grasping  people  who  will  profit 
by  this  war. 

Let  me  say  this,  that  no  one  will  profit  from 
this  war.  We  in  Europe  will  be  beggared  by 
it  for  years  to  come ;  only  we  want  the  world 
to  profit  by  it,  by  a  change  of  heart,  by  an 
understanding  among  the  nations,  and  by  the 
knowledge  which  we  in  Europe  needed  this 
war  to  teach  us,  that  human  life  is  the  pre- 
cious thing  on  this  earth,  and  that  we  are 
here  truly  linked  man  to  man,  and  not  divided 
up  nation  by  nation.  We  are  one  body  of 
humanity. 

There  is  a  fifth  lie,  that  we  are  a  greedy 
people,  who  ask  you  Americans  to  starve, 
while  we  feast  on  white  bread  and  other  deli- 
cacies. The  answer  to  that  is,  that  no  white 
bread  has  been  made  in  England  for  at  least 
eighteen  months,  and  that  there  is  no  feasting 
there.  There  is  no  home  in  all  that  land  that 
is  not  the  sadder  for  this  war. 

There  is  no  need  to  lie  about  a  nation  any 
more  than  there  is  any  need  to  lie  about  a 
man.     The  truth  emerges  above  any  lie. 

I  know  my  nation's  faults  as  well  as  I  know 
my  own.  They  are  the  faults  of  a  set  and  of 
a  system.  They  are  faults  of  head,  they  are 
not  faults  of  heart.  When  I  think  of  those 
faults  I  think  of  a  long  graveyard  in  France, 
a  hundred  miles  long,  where  simple,  good, 
kind,  ignorant  Englishmen  by  the  thousand 
and  the  hundred  thousand  lie  in  every  attitude 
of  rest  and  agony,  forever  and  forever  and 
forever.  They  did  not  know  where  Belgium 
is.  nor  what  Germany  is,  nor  even  what  Eng- 
land is.  They  were  told  that  a  great  country 
had  taken  a  little  country  by  the  throat,  and 
that  it  was  up  to  them  to  help,  and  they  went 
out  by  the  hundred  and  the  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  by  the  million,  on  that  word  alone, 
and  they  stayed  there,  in  the  mud,  to  help  that 
little    country,    till   they   were   killed. 

I've  been  along  many  miles  of  that  old  line, 
and  'sen  those  graves,  many  of  them  not  even 
mar}  ed,  except  by  a  bayonet,  or  a  bit  of  pack- 
ing   ase,    and    I've   thought,    as   I   went   along, 

:.     epitaph   could  be  put  above  that  unend- 
■aveyardj  and  I  could  only  think  of  one 


epitaph,  "These  men  came  here  of  their  own 
free  will  to  help  their  fellow-men  in  trouble." 

You  may  wonder  what  kind  of  a  life  is  lived 
under  such   conditions. 

I  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very  attractive 
kind  of  life,  and  that  most  men  who  leave  it 
want  to  go  back  to  it,  and  few  men  who 
have  lived  that  kind  of  life  find  it  easy  to 
settle  down  to  another.  And  you  will  see 
men  at  their  very  best  under  those  conditions. 
You  will  find  them  far  more  thoughtful  of 
each  other;  far  more  generous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing than  you  will  ever  see  them  in  time  of 
peace.  You  will  be  among  men  who  will  die 
for  you  without  a  moment's  thought  or  an 
instant's  hesitation,  and  who  will  share  their 
last  food  or  drink  with  you.  You  will  see 
dying  men  giving  up  their  last  breath  to 
comfort  some  other  wounded  man  who  may 
be  suffering  more  at  the  moment.  And  living 
among  those  men,  sharing  their  hardships 
and  their  dangers,  you  will  realize  to  the  full 
the  sense  of  brotherhood  and  the  unity  of 
life  which  are  among  the  deepest  feelings 
which  can  come  to  men.  You  will  realize  the 
gayety,  the  courage,  and  the  heroism  of  the 
mind  of  man,  and  you  will  realize  how  deeply 
you  love  your   fellows. 

A  British  officer  has  defined  the  life  at  the 
front  as  "damned  dull,  damned  dirty,  and 
damned  dangerous."  It  is  dull,  because  you 
stand  in  a  gash  in  the  earth  behind  some 
barbed  wire  and  look  through  a  thing  called 
periscope  at  some  more  barbed  wire  two  hun- 
dred yards  away,  beyond  which,  somewhere, 
is  the  enemy,  whom  you  hardly  ever  see. 
Then  when  you  have  stood  in  the  trench  for 
a  time,  you  are  put  to  do  some  digging,  and 
when  you  have  done  the  digging  you  are  put 
to  dig  something  else,  and  when  you  have 
done  that  digging  you  are  put  to  dig  some- 
thing else.  And  when  you  have  finished 
digging  for  the  time,  you  are  put  to  carrying 
something  heavy  and  awkward,  and  when  you 
have  carried  that,  you  are  given  something 
else  to  carry,  and  when  have  carried  that,  you 
are  given  something  else  to  carry,  and  the 
next  morning  there  will  be  plenty  of  other 
things  to  carry.  The  work  of  soldiers  today 
is  not  so  much  fighting  as  digging  trenches 
and  roads  and  railways  and  wells.  When 
they  have  finished  digging  they  have  to  carry 
up  the  heavy  and  awkward  things  needed  at 
the  front  lines.  Marshal  Joffre  said  that  this 
war  is  a  war  of  carriers.  The  battle  of  the 
Marne  was  won  by  us  because  the  enemy  car- 
riers failed,  and  Verdun  was  saved  to  us  be- 
cause the  French  carriers  did  not  fail.  All 
the  things  needed  in  the  front  line  are  heavy 
and  awkward  to  carry,  and  all  have  to  be 
carried  up  on  the  shoulders  of  men.  The 
image  left  on  the  minds  of  most  men  by  this 
war  is  not  an  image  of  fighting,  nor  of  men 
standing  in  the  trenches,  nor  of  attacks,  nor 
even  of  the  gunners  at  the  guns;  it  is  the 
image  of  little  parties  of  men  plodding  along 
in  single  file  through  the  mud,  carrying  up 
the  things  needed  in  the  front  trenches  ;  barbed 
wire,  trench  gratings,  trench  pumps,  machine 
guns,  machine  gun  ammunition,  bombs,  Stokes 
shells,  tins  of  bully  beef,  and  tins  of  water. 
And  by  the  sides  of  the  gratings  which  make 
the  roads  near  the  front  you  will  see  the 
graves  of  hundreds  of  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  carrying  up  these  things. 

And  when  it  rains,  as  it  has  rained  for 
weeks  together  on  the  western  front  during 
the  last  three  years,  that  task  of  carrying  be- 
comes infinitely  more  terrible  to  the  men 
than  standing  in  the  trenches  to  be  killed  or 
wounded.  All  that  shot-up  field  becomes  a 
vast  and  waveless  sea  of  mud.  That  mud  has 
to  be  seen  to  be  believed,  it  can  not  be  de- 
scribed. It  is  more  dangerous  than  any  quick- 
sand. I  have  seen  men  and  horses  stuck  in 
it  being  pulled  out  with  ropes.  I  have  seen 
soldiers  standing  in  it  up  to  the  waist,  fast 
asleep,  and  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  that  pic- 
ture of  the  two  soldiers  standing  in  it  up 
to  the  chin,  one  of  them  saying  to  tlie  other  : 
"If  we  stay  her  much  longer  we  shall  be  sub- 
marined." There  is  nothing  like  this  mud  for 
breaking  men's  hearts.  Any  soldier  on  the 
western  front  will  tell  you  that  the  mud  is  the 
real  enemy.  The  task  of  carrying  up  supplies 
across  that  mud  becomes  by  much  the  most 
difficult  task  which  soldiers  are  called  upon  to 
do.  

Last  summer  I  was  talking  with  a  general 
about  the  war,  and  he  said:  "Guess  what  my 
best  staff  officer  was  before  the  war  ?"  I 
couldn't  guess.  He  said  he  was  a  barber's 
assistant.  "Now  what  do  you  think  my  sec- 
ond best  staff  officer  was  before  the  war?" 
Again  I  couldn't  guess.  He  said.  "He  was  a 
milkman's  assistant  and  went  round  with  the 
milk  cans  in  the  morning.  Now  what  do  you 
think  my  third  best  staff  officer  was  before 
the  war?  He's  the  bravest  man  I've  got." 
Again  I  could  not  guess.  He  said,  "He  was 
a  milliner's  assistant,  and  sold  ribbons  over 
the   counter." 

When  the  war  is  over  and  these  men  are 
disbanded  back  into  every  rank  of  society, 
they  will  carry  with  them  this  democratic 
leaven.  I  am  quite  sure  that  England,  after 
the  war,  will  be  as  democratic  a  country  as 
this  country  or  France. 


If  you  turn  your  back  upon  the  Army  Zone 
and  walk  into  the  green  and  pleasant  parts  of 
France  you  will  notice  that  every  big  building 
in  France  is  flying  a  Red  Cross  flag,  for  every 
big  building  now  in  France  is  a  hospital.  The 
business  of  the  care  of  the  wounded  is  a  bigger 
business  than  coal  or  cotton  or  steel  in  time 
of  peace.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
orderlies  and  nurses  and  "all  the  picked  sur- 
geons of  the  world  are  looking  after  the 
wounded.  There  are  miles  of  Red  Cross, 
trains  carrying  wounded,  and  there  are  more 
ships  carrying  wounded  than  carried  pas- 
sengers between  England  and  America  in  the 


time  of  peace.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of 
one  or  two  things  which  have  been  done  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  wounded.  Firstly,  about 
facial  surgery.  In  this  war  of  high  explosives 
it  often  happens  that  men  will  be  brought  in 
with  all  their  faces  blown  away,  with  prac- 
tically no  face  left  beneath  their  brows,  their 
noses  gone,  their  cheeks  gone,  their  jaws  and 
their  tongues  gone.  In  the  old  days,  if  those 
men  had  survived  at  all,  they  could  only  have 
survived  as  objects  of  pity  and  horror  and 
disgust.  But  today  the  facial  surgeon  steps 
in  and  re-makes  their  faces.  The  facial  sur- 
geon begins  by  taking  a  bone  from  the  man's 
leg.  Out  of  that  bone  they  model  him  a  new 
jaw-bone,  which  they  graft  onto  the  stumps 
of  the  old.  Then  cunning  artists  model  him 
a  new  palate  and  a  new  set  of  teeth.  Then, 
bit  by  bit,  they  begin  to  make  him  new 
cheeks.  They  get  little  bits  of  skin  from  the 
man's  arm,  and  other  little  bits  from  volun- 
teers, and  they  graft  these  on  to  what  was 
left  of  the  man's  cheeks.  Though  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  do,  they  do  at  last  make  com- 
plete cheeks.  Then  they  take  a  part  of  a 
sheep's  tongue  and  graft  it  on  to  the  roots 
of  the  man's  tongue,  so  that  it  grows.  Then 
they  add  artificial  lips,  an  artificial  nose,  and 
whiskers,  beard  and  moustaches,  if  the  man 
chooses.  They  turn  the  man  out,  oftener 
handsomer  than  he  was  before,  able  to  talk, 
and  to  earn  his  own  living  on  equal  terms 
with  his  fellow-men.  In  all  that  work  of 
facial  surgery  the  American  surgeons  have 
set  a  standard  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  they  have  done  is  amazing.  You  can 
see  the  men  brought  in,  looking  like  nothing 
human,  looking  like  bloody  mops  on  the  ends 
of  sticks.  Gradually  you  see  them  becoming 
human  and  at  last  becoming  handsome  and 
at  last  almost  indistinguishable  from  their 
fellows.  Surgeons  not  only  restore  the  men 
fresh  from  the  battlefield,  but  they  remake 
the  faces  df  those  who  have  been  badly 
patched  up  in  distant  parts  of  this  war,  such 
as  Mesopotamia,  where  special  treatment  has 
been  impossible,  and  though  this  re-making 
takes  a  very  long  time  it  can  still  be  done. 


Jaffa  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
world ;  some  call  it  the  oldest  town.  Ac- 
cording to  a  legend  which  is  mentioned  by 
the  Latin  geographers,  Pomponius,  Milo,  and 
Pliny.  Jaffa  existed  even  before  the  flood 
( says  Ercz  Israel ).  Others  attribute  the 
foundation  of  Jaffa  to  Japhet,  the  son  of 
Noah.  Josephus  relates  that  in  the  rocks 
around  Jaffa  you  can  still  see  marks  of  the 
chains  with  which  Andromeda  was  bound. 
The  first  historical  document  relating  to  Jaffa 
is  found  in  Egypt,  in  an  inscription  on  the 
Temple  of  Karmak.  It  is  in  the  list  of  towns 
which  Thothmes  III  of  Egypt  conquered  in 
the  land  of  Canaan  sixteen  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Jaffa  is  already  mentioned 
several  times  in  the  fifteenth  century  B.  C, 
in  the  Tel  Amarna  letters,  and  Jabitereh,  an 
Egyptian  governor,  ruled  Jaffa  and  Gaza  in 
the  name  of  Pharaoh,  King  of  Egypt.  Then, 
as  today,  Jaffa  was  famous  for  her  gardens, 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  travels  of  A. 
Mohar,  the  Egyptian  travel  book  of  Pal- 
estine in  the  days  of  Rameses  II,  in  the  four- 
teenth century  B.  C.  Jaffa  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Pentateuch.  The  name  is  first  found 
in  Joshua,  19,  26,  as  bordering  on  the  terri- 
tory  of   Dan. 


Among  the  expenses  of  the  privy  purse  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VII  appears  this  en- 
try: "To  the  children,  for  the  king's  spurs, 
4d."  This  probably  refers  to  the  payment  of 
"spur  money"  to  the  choristers  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  royal  spurs,  which  the  choir- 
boys claimed  as  their  perquisite  at  the  annual 
feast  in  honor  of  St.  George.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  impose  a  small  tax  on  all  those  who 
entered  St.  Paul's,  or  any  other  cathedral, 
wearing  their  spurs,  as  this  caused  such  a 
jingling  and  disturbance  that  it  often  drowned 
the  voice  of  the  priest.  The  collection  of 
this  money  was  left  to  the  choirboys  and  to 
the  beadles,  and  an  old  writer  declares  that 
it  resulted  in  the  youths  neglecting  their  duty 
in  order  to  collect  their  dues.  Not  so  very 
many  years  ago  a  visitor  to  Hereford  Ca- 
thedral, who  refused  to  pay  what  the  choir- 
boys demanded  of  him  for  appearing  in  the 
sacred  edifice  with  spurs  on,  had  his  hat  taken 
from  him,  and  failed  to  regain  possession  of 
it.  Much  incensed,  he  laid  a  complaint  be- 
fore the  bench  of  magistrates,  but  they  dis- 
missed the  case  on  the  ground  that  the  choir- 
boys were  perfectly  justified  in  keeping  tiie 
hat  as  a  lieu  for  the  payment  of  the  fine. 


A  chemical  for  preserving  art  objects  in 
good  condition  has  been  devised  by  Dr. 
Chikashige,  professor  of  the  Kyoto  University. 
It  has  proved  very  effective  in  protecting  wall 
pictures  and  other  fine  arts.  It  is  said  that 
the  chemical  will  be  applied  to  all  the  wall 
pictures  of  the  Kondo  at  Horyuji  temple  near 
Nara.  These  pictures  are  ten  centuries  old 
and  are  among  the  national  treasures  of  Japan. 


Fish-skin  "pearl"  tiaras  and  necklaces  have 
long  been  worn  by  women,  but  fish-skin  shoes 
are  among  the  many  new  and  interesting 
things  shown  at  the  recent  chemical  exposi- 
tion in  New  York  City.  The  modern  chemist 
by  a  clever  curing  process  makes  the  skin 
of  the  shark,  the  codfish,  the  mackerel,  the 
tuna  fish,  and  others  as  tough  and  durable  as 
leather  of  the  same  thickness. 


JULIAN    R.  WAYBUR 

TEACHER  OF  THE  PIANOFORTE 

Teaching  methods  a  specialty.  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  at  the  Berkeley  Piano  Club,  2724 
Haste  Street.  San  Francisco  Studio,  306S 
Jackson  Street.     Phone — Fillmore  858. 

Address  all  communications  to  the  Chateau 
Bohlig.  795  Pine  Street,  corner  Powell.  Phone 
—Garfield    2616. 


The  Alcazar  Is  Ready. 
The  Alcazar,  with  its  brilliantly  lighted 
lobby,  sets  a  cheerful  example  of  optimism  dur- 
ing the  temporary  closing  of  the  theatres. 
Scores  of  people,  vainly  seeking  amusement, 
enter  to  view  the  photographic  display  of  new 
plays  and  players  and  are  reassured  that  the 
policy  of  restoring  spoken  drama  will  be  car- 
ried out.  The  new  Alcazar  company  serenely 
continues  added  rehearsals  of  the  merry  com- 
edy "Upstairs  and  Down,"  which  will  do  its 
full  share  toward  sustaining  the  buoyant  spirit 
of  the  people  as  soon  as  official  sanction  is 
given.  It  is  significant  that  practically  none 
of  the  seat  reservations  have  been  canceled. 
Thurston  Hall  and  Belle  Eennett  head  the  new 
company,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  quality  that  this  theatre  of  notable  pro- 
ductions has  ever  assembled.  Comedies,  to 
suit  the  popular  mood,  will  be  the  Alcazar's 
earliest  offerings. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand  may  soon  own 
the  most  valuable  phosphate  deposits  in  the 
world  if  a  movement  that  has  been  started 
with  this  end  in  view  is  favored  by  the  Brit- 
ish government.  These  deposits  were  for- 
merly owned  by  Germany,  but  were  taken  over 
by  Great  Britain  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  They  are  located  on  Nauru  (Pleasant) 
Island  and  Ocean  Island,  which,  in  turn,  are 
located  about  half-way  between  the  Marshall 
and  Solomon  Islands,  northwest  of  New 
Zealand.  In  a  report  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Consul-General  A.  A.  Winslow, 
who  is  at  Auckland,  says  of  them :  "The 
islands,  of  coral  formation,  have  for  ages  been 
the  rookeries  of  sea  birds,  which  have  de- 
posited guano  that  has  impregnated  the  lime- 
stone, forming  phosphate  rock  forty  feet  in 
depth.  The  quantity  of  phosphate  available  is 
estimated  at  500,000,000  tons,  and  as  ferti- 
lizer is  said  to  rival  the  famous  nitrate  fields 
of  Chile.  This  phosphate  possesses  85  per 
cent,  of  manurial  value,  as  against  about  27 
per  cent,   for  the  best  English  phosphate. 


: 


—  another  example 
of  "Breuner  value" 

— One  of  those  long  narrow 
tables  so  charming-  behind  a  Daven- 
port —  or  placed  against  the  wall 
■with  a  mirror  or  "that  favorite 
picture"  hanging  over  it  —  for 
Twenty-Five  Dollars.  Think  of  it! 

— Of  particular  interest  is  the 
table  top  —  the  choice  grade  of 
mahogany  used  —  the  rich  antique 
brown  tone  of  the  finish — and  the 
artistically  cut  beveled  edge  — 
places  it  in  the  class  of  the  better 
grade  of  tables.  Size  20  inches 
wide,  60  inches  long. 

— If  in  need  of  a  table  do 

not  miss  this  splendid  value. 
It's  an  excellent  buy. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

hiterior  Decorators — Furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


PARIS  STILL  CHARMS. 


"War  Has  Not  Robbed  It  of  Its  Fascination. 


"Bertha"  grumbles  and  the  gothas  menace. 
"Ca  y  est,"  cry  the  midmettes  when  a  shell 
falls  and  the  crash  reverberates  through  the 
city-  Some  one  may  be  killed,  a  house 
wrecked,  or  the  pavement  torn  up.  But  a 
street-car  accident  might  be  just  as  serious. 
So  Paris  sets  down  one  more  item  in  her 
account  against  Germany  and  goes  on  with 
her  work.  The  blue  gas-jets,  the  cafe  closed 
soon  after  dusk,  the  darkened  windows,  the 
crowded  abrt's  when  bombs  fall  and  fragments 
of  shell  from  the  barrage  tinkle  like  glass  on 
the  pavement — these  are  some  of  the  outward 
signs  by  which  we  know  that  Paris  is  being 
bombarded.  But  the  citizens  hear  it  all  with 
imperturbable  constancy. 

A  pedestrian  was  passing  along  the  street 
while  the  gothas  were  whirring  overhead. 
Seated  in  a  doorway,  he  saw  the  smallest  of 
boys  munching  a  crust. 

"Aren't  you   afraid,    sonny?"   he   demanded. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  urchin  ;  "I  belong  to 
the  class  of  '26." 

The  cellar  has  become  a  social  institution. 
One  of  these  days  it  will  figure  in  literature. 
It  is  our  retiring  place  when  the  sirens  give 
warning  of  an  alerte.  There  the  re  formes 
and  the  permissionaires  tell  their  stories ; 
there  the  youth  of  America  comes  in  touch 
with  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  French  life  ; 
for  the  abri  shelters  alike  the  great  lady  and 
the  flower-seller,  the  banker  and  the  rag- 
picker. 

But  the  bombardment  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  evidence  which  is  forever  before  our 
eyes  that  Paris  is  at  war.  The  absence  of 
young  men  strikes  the  visitor  painfully.  It 
is  not  a  total  absence,  but  when  you  see  a 
young  Frenchman  not  in  uniform  you  may  be 
sure  that  his  history  is  one  of  wounds  or 
disease.  He  has  been  gassed  or  is  a  victim 
of  shell-shock.  On  every  hand  is  proof  of  the 
desperate  blood-letting  to  which  Paris  has 
been  subjected  during  the  last  four  years. 

"Sir,"  said  a  French  officer,  "if  the  Prus- 
sians conquer  France  it  will  be  because  the 
French  race  has  ceased  to  exist." 

But  the  capital  has  too  keen  a  sense  of 
humor  to  indulge  in  dithyrambics.  Heroic 
gestures  are  kept  for  state  occasions ;  the 
Parisian  is  founder  of  the  scornful  monosyl- 
lable of  Cambronne.  When  Paris  betrays 
sentiment,  it  is  by  some  little  act  of  tender- 
ness, such  as  the  giving  up  of  a  seat  in  the 
motor-bus  to  a  wounded  soldier  or  a  sudden 
cor  of  admiration  for  the  American  lads  who 
go  swinging  by  as  if  France  belonged  to  them. 
Or  she  may  flash  into  sudden  anger  when  the 
camions  put  down  their  load  of  refugees  from 
the  ruined  villages  of  the  north — old  men  and 
women,  young  girls  and  little  children,  with 
the  poor  relics  of  their  household  goods.  I 
was  contemplating  such  a  scene  when  the 
crowd  turned  savagely  on  two  gayly-dressed 
girls.  "Is  it  not  infamous,"  exclaimed  an  old 
gentleman,  decorated  with  the  ribbon  of  a  dis- 
charged militaire,  "for  them  to  dress  like  that 
when  the  country  is  in  mourning?"  And  the 
pair  fled  precipitately,  or  it  might  have  gone 
hard  with  them. 

You  pass  by  a  toyshop.  Where  are  the 
cuckoo  clocks  of  Nuremberg?  As  well  ask, 
"Where  the  snows  of  yesteryear?"  Time 
ticks  in  French  today,  or  it  tells  the  seconds 
in  accents  recognizable  in  New  England. 
Gretchen  and  Strewelpeter  have  been  exiled. 
Their  places  are  taken  by  Ninette  and  Rin- 
tentin,  quaint  little  figures  of  cloth  or  porce- 
lain which  Parigots  wear  to  charm  away  splin- 
ters of  falling  obus.  The  dolls  of  today  are 
little  Parisiennes  with  Old  Glory  skirts  or 
peasant  lasses  in  the  costume  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine. 

The  war  has  had  a  curious  effect  on  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture.  The  sirens  on  the 
church  towers,  the  scaffolded  monuments,  the 
windows  protected  by  sandbags,  at  once  arrest 
the  eye.  You  look  in  vain  for  the  famous 
groups  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the 
draped  figures  of  Metz  and  Strasburg.  At 
Notre  Dame  Christ  and  His  apostles  have 
been  walled  in  to  preserve  them  from  the 
Hun. 

This  sequestration  of  their  heroes  has 
struck  the  Parisians  on  the  comic  side.  I 
went  to  see  a  "revue"  given  by  four  ex- 
soldiers  known  as  the  Chansonniers  of  Mont- 
martre.  Each  historic  figure  had  its  say. 
But  Henri  Quatre  was  unhappy.  Why  had 
he  been  left  out  in  the  cold  of  the  Pont  Neuf 
without  so  much  as  a  scaffolding  about  him  ? 
"You  have  your  arms,"  replied  the  Venus  of 
Melos.  "Besides,  they  haven't  covered  up 
Jeanne    d'Arc   either." 

With  the  coming  on  of  darkness  the  blue 
gas-jets  which  have  supplanted  the  glaring 
white  lights  of  peace-times  give  the  city  a 
strange  look.  Lights  in  the  windows  are 
shrouded  and  the  luckless  wight  who  forgets 
to  draw  his  blinds  is  liable  to  make  an  in- 
voluntary visit  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police, 
with  the  not  unremote  contingency  of  four 
days  in  jail.  In  the  suburbs,  where  the  of- 
ficials are  not  quite  so  strict,  it  is  a  favorite 
diversion    of    gay    spirits    to    gather    under    a 


window  where  there  is  a  light  and  lustily  vo- 
ciferate "Lumiere !"  The  proceeding  never 
fails  to  bring  about  a  rapid  darkening  of  the 
room. 

Paris  is  on  rations ;  but  she  does  not  go 
hungry.  I  question  indeed  whether  today 
there  are  as  many  people  who  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  their  next  meal  as  there 
were  in  time  of  peace.  Once  a  month  we  go 
to  the  nearest  mairie  and  get  tickets  for 
bread,  sugar,  coal,  petrol,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides.  The  other  day  I  was  fulfilling 
this  long-drawn-out  duty  when  a  little  woman 
skipped  past,   ignoring  the  line. 

"Come  back,  madam,"  the  officer  called  out; 
"you  must  take  your  turn  like  everybody 
else." 

She  came  back,  dimpling.  "But,  m'sieu,  I 
wish  to  get  married." 

The  officer  smiled-  We  all  smiled.  She 
was  so  pretty. 

"Ah.  that  is  different.  The  republic  does 
not  wish  to  hinder  people  from  getting  mar- 
ried. Up  the  stairs  the  first  door  to  the 
left."  He  raised  his  hat  and  she  tripped 
away. 

A  dozen  couples,  the  men  all  poilus,  passed 
by  as  we  waited.  When  they  came  they  were 
self-conscious ;  but  when  they  emerged  from 
the  office  they  were  so  absorbed  and  radiant 
that  we  did  not  exist  for  them.  But  we  gave 
them  a  mute  blessing  just  the  same.  These 
matrimonial  excursions  to  the  mairie  are  a 
natural  sequel  to  the  billings  and  cooings,  al 
fresco  and  unashamed,  of  which  one  is  wit- 
ness at  all  hours  of  the  day.  It  never  occurs 
to  the  Frenchman  to  be  bashful  because  he  is 
in  love.  Jacques  and  his  bien-aimce  walk 
arm  in  arm  under  the  trees  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  oblivious  of  everything  but  their  own 
bliss.  And  there  are  embraces  of  mothers 
welcoming  their  lads  from  the  front,  and 
passionate  leave-takings  which  make  the 
heart  of  the  beholder  sad. 

I  heard  a  pretty  story  of  a  little  girl  who 
had  kissed  so  many  soldiers — brothers,  uncles, 
and  cousins  to  the  remotest  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity— that  it  became  a  fixed  idea  in  her 
childish  mind  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  for 
a  poilu  was  to  kiss  him.  Then  her  mother 
interfered.  But  the  maternal  warning  worked 
in  an  unexpected  way.  Seeing  a  poilu  kissing 
his  sweetheart,  the  little  elf  rushed  up 
breathless    and   exclaimed : 

"General  Joffre  has  forbidden  you  to  do 
that." 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the 
coming  of  American  and  Briton  is  the  passion 
for  English  which  has  taken  possession  of  the 
French  people.  You  see  shopgirls  poring  over 
English  grammars  in  the  pale  light  of  the 
Metro  ;  the  telephone  girl  answers  you  in  your 
own  language;  the  waitress  casts  a  look  of 
interest  at  your  New  York  paper.  Books  on 
English  are  to  be  seen  on  every  bookstall — 
masterpieces  of  linguistic  ineptitude,  many 
of    them;    classes    are    being    started    by    the 


great  Parisian  dailies.  On  every  hand  you 
see  evidence  that  from  henceforth  English 
will  no  longer  be  the  luxury  of  the  man  of 
letters,  but  a  necessity  of  the  merchant,  the 
clerk  in  the  store,  and  the  official  in  the 
ministerial  bureau.  What  the  outcome  will  be 
one  can  only  conjecture ;  but  this  is  sure : 
the  English  language  will  nevermore  be  for 
the  French  people  the  idea  of  dilletante  in- 
terest it  has  been  in  the  past.-  -R.  M.  in  New 
York   Evening  Post. 


D'ANNUNZIO'S  "BOMBS." 


(Much  has  been  said  and  written  concern- 
ing the  air  raid  on  Vienna  by  "D'Annunzio  s 
escadrille,"  but  the  exact  wording  of  the  "lit- 
erary bombs"  that  were  dropped  on  Vienna 
has  only  just  been  published  in  this  country 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  Here  it  is. 
The  words  were  printed  on  postal  cards  and 
leaflets,  with  the  Italian  red,  white,  and  green 
crosswise.) 

MEDITATE 

On    These    Truths: 

1.  You  have  the  whole  world  against  you. 
Your  government,  after  the  smashing  defeat 
of  last  June,  has  lost  all  hope  of  victory. 
Today  one  million  and  two  hundred  thousand 
Americans  are  fighting  in  France.  By  Sep- 
tember they  will  be  two  million.  And  Amer- 
ica is  building  double  the  number  of  ships 
that  the  few  German  submarines  succeeded  in 
sinking. 

2.  Your  poor  crop  will  hardly  Inst  enough 
to  give  you  poor  bread  for  the  next  few 
months,  but  next  winter  you  will  suffer  as  you 
never  suffered  before,  because  Germany  has 
taken  for  herself  nine-tenths  of  the  grain  of 
Roumania,  Russia,  Galicia,  and  a  great  part 
of  your  own  crop. 

3.  After  the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and 
of  Bucharest,  after  the  way  Russians,  Rou- 
manians, Ukrainians,  and  Finns  have  been  and 
are  being  betrayed,  no  one  believes  in  the 
good  faith  of  the  governments  of  Austria 
and  Germany.  That  is  why  the  Entente  will 
never  make  peace  with  the  existing  govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

0»  the  Other  Hand: 

The  Entente  is  ready  to  make  peace  with  a 
free  German  people,  and  with  the  free  peoples 
of  Austria-Hungary,  Germans  and  Magyars 
included,  the  moment  their  military  oligar- 
chies have  fallen  and  are  no  longer  in  a  posi- 
tion to  let  loose  other  wars  or  bring  disaster 
to    the   world    and    to    yourselves. 

This  peace  will  be  of  freedom,  of  work, 
and    of    reciprocal    respect. 

The  Entente  has  command  of  the  seas,  and 
will  send  great  quantities  of  food  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  populations  of  the  Centra! 
Empires,  bringing  it  from  South  America, 
Australia,  and  Asia,  the  day  following  the 
conclusion   of  peace. 

The  wealthiest  nations  in  the  world,  the 
United  States  and  England,  guarantee  from 
this   moment  that   property   will  be   respected, 
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as  well  as  employments,  social  legislature, 
pensions,  and  acquired  rights  in  all  the  free 
states  that  will  arise  from  the  ruins  of  these 
tyrannical    and    militaristic   empires. 

Draiv  Your  Ozvn  Conclusions  : 
Your  sons,  your  husbands,  your  fathers,  are 
obliged  to  shed  their  blood  and  die  on  battle- 
fields, not  to  save  you  and  give  you  freedom, 
but  to  prolong  your  bitter  suffering.  They 
are  not  saving  the  people,  but  the  people's 
tyrants. .  ^  , 

Grenade  fighting,  which  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  present  war,  may  be  revolution- 
ized by  the  use  by  American  soldiers  of  a 
device  invented  by  Wayne  Abbott  of  Seal 
Beach.  The  Abbott  gun  is  made  of  paper, 
inclosing  a  roll  of  galvanized  sheet  iron.  It 
looks  very  much  like  a  large  music  roll  and 
it  can  be  carried  easily  by  infantry  or  other 
troops.  It  does  the  work  of  trench  guns  that 
weigh  several  hundred  pounds  and  cost  $200 
and  upward  each.  The  cost  of  the  Abbott  gun 
is  only  $5.  .  ♦  . 

"Is  that  your  mule  you've  got  there,  Sam?" 
"Yas,  sah."  "Well,  what's  he  kicking  so 
for?"  "Jus'  'cause  he's  my  mule,  I  reckon, 
sah." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  Syracuse  man  has  sued  his  dentist  be- 
cause he  can't  eat  corn  off  the  cob  with  a 
set  of  false  teeth  for  which  he  paid  $250. 


Vote  "NO"  on  Proposition  No.  22 

(Bone-Dry  Prohibition) 

CONGRESS  has  decreed  that  "war-time"  prohibition  shall  be- 
come effective  on  July  1, 1919. 

PROPOSITION  No.  22  would  dry  up  California  with  her 
350,000  acres  in  grapes,  on  January  1,  1919. 

OUR  GRAPE  GROWERS  NEED  THOSE  SIX  MONTHS 

offered  by  Congress  to  adjust  themselves  to  "war-time"  prohibition. 

We  believe  the  people  of  California,  by  a  great  majority  senti- 
ment, will  refuse  to  discriminate  against  their  own  State  and  will 
protest  to  the  end  against  the  destruction  of  our  great  grape  in- 
dustry which  has  been  fostered  and  encouraged  for  more  than 
half  a  century. 

Appealing  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty  and  justice,  we  urge  every 
fair-minded  citizen  to 

Vote  "NO"  on  Proposition  No.  22 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSN. 
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October  26,   1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Among  the  patriotic  activities  called  forth 
by  the  present  emergency  we  are  immeasur- 
ably proud  to  see  that  the  "Pershing  Trot" 
has*  made  its  appearance  in  our  fashionable 
ballrooms.  The  leaders,  we  are  told,  were 
all  disguised  in  "non-discernible  colors," 
whatever  these  may  be,  the  whole  inspiring 
scene  being  intended  to  represent  an  Ameri- 
can convoy.  The  dancers  were  escorted 
through  avenues  of  streamers  that  blended 
perfectly  with  the  horizon,  but  the  Pershing 
Trot,  "this  captivating  dance"  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  whole  magnificent  display.  Let 
us  hope  that  adequate  reports  of  this  fes- 
tivity were  sent  to  General  Pershing  and  to 
the  American  forces  in  France  in  order  that 
they  may  be  further  animated  by  the  as- 
surance that  our  young  men  at  home  are 
doing  their  bit  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and  that  the  "Pershing  Trot" 
through  the  forests  of  the  Argonne  and  the 
salient  of  St.  Mihiel  does  not  go  unnoticed 
nor  uncommemorated.  How  gratifying  it 
must  be  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  have 
fallen  on  the  field  of  honor  to  read  the  ac- 
counts of  this  "captivating  dance"  and  to 
realize  that  our  young  men  and  young  women 
are  showing  their  sympathy  in  so  practical 
a  way.  Incidentally  and  in  all  gravity  we 
may  ask  if  there  is  any  conceivable  tragedy 
that  these  young  people  will  not  make  the 
excuse  for  some  silly  folly,  any  misery  that 
they  will  not  make  a  giggling  game  in  the 
shamed   and   prostituted  name   of  patriotism? 


The  fact  that  a  married  woman  stated  her 
age  freely,  frankly,  and  truthfully  in  a  New 
York  registration  booth  is  made  the  occasion 
of  editorials  in  certain  Eastern  newspapers. 
The  registrant  asked  her  age,  suggestively 
and  benevolently  adding,  "Over  thirty?" 
The  woman  promptly  replied,  "Forty-one,"  al- 
though it  is  made  a  matter  of  courteous 
record  that  she  could  easily  have  passed  for 
thirty. 

Assuredly  it  was  a  sign  of  grace.  If  women 
are  now  prepared  truthfully  to  state  their 
ages  we  will  believe  that  they  are  beginning 
to  measure  up  to  their  opportunities. 

But  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  any  hu- 
man being  under  any  circumstnces  should  be 
asked  to  state  their  age  unless  under  the  real 
necessities  of  legal  evidence.  Why  should  it 
ever  be  necessary  to  prove  any  further  fact 
than  that  one  is  over  twenty-one  and  there- 
fore an  adult?  What  conceivable  difference 
can  it  make  whether  one  is  forty-two  or  forty- 
three  ?  The  applicant  for  a  passport,  for  ex- 
ample, no  matter  though  he  is  obviously  de- 
crepit from  weight  of  years,  must  not  only- 
state  his  age,  but  prove  it  by  means  of  a 
birth  certificate.  What  kind  of  a  mind  is  it 
that  deliberately  writes  a  stipulation  of  that 
kind  into  an  official  regulation,  that  requires 
an  aged  man  to  prove  by  legal  documents 
that  he  is  actually  ninety-two  instead  of  only 
ninety-one?  What  difference  can  it  make? 
Why  should  we  ask  the  age  of  a  man  or 
woman  who  wishes  to  vote?  Once  more, 
what  difference  does  it  make?  Why  not  also 
ask  if  his  mother  had  measles,  if  his  grand- 
father had  fiat  feet,  and  the  religious  views 
of  his  unmarried  sister?  Doubtless  we  shall 
get  to  all  this  in  time  if  the  mania  for  in- 
quiring into  private  affairs  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. If  it  is  not  to  continue  we  might  make 
a  start  toward  its  abatement  by  excising  all 
questions  as  to  age  from  all  public  docu- 
ments where  such  information  is  not  actually 
and  really  useful.  The  folly  of  it  is  shown 
by  the  tacit  license  to  lie  that  has  been  given 
to  women. 


Some  one  sends  us  an  extract  from  a  speech 
on  woman's  suffrage  delivered  by  Wendell 
Phillips  in  1866.  Naturally  the  distinguished 
orator  had  something  original  to  say.  Ke 
favored  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  not  be- 
cause it  would  add  to  women's  power,  but  be- 
cause   it    would    diminish    it.      The   power    of 


women,  he  said,  was  secret  and  sinister.  He 
wanted  it  to  be  open  and  honest,  so  that  it 
could  be  criticized  and  checked.  "Unrecog- 
nized influence  which  ought  to  be  turned  into 
acknowledged  power,  exercised  in  the  light  of 
day,  educated,  held  to  a  strict  responsibility, 
rebuked,  criticized,  held  up  to  scorn,  carica- 
tured, visited  with  well-deserved  sarcasm, 
made  to  feel  that  the  vice  and  corruption  of 
party  and  society  are  not  by  any  means  ex- 
clusively man's  fault — rests  upon  no  serious 
or  earnest  difference  of  opinion,  but  upon 
shades  of  fashion,  delicacy  of  taste,  fastidi- 
ous sensibility,  and  other  absurdities,  and  to 
that  we  offer  up,  day  by  day,  the  virtue  of 
society."  Mr.  Phillips  explained  that  he  did 
not  ignore  the  power  of  women.  It  was  too 
great.  He  wanted  it  lessened.  He  said:  "I 
am  not  going  to  give  the  sex  any  more  in- 
fluence :  I  am  going  to  diminish  it.  Her  in- 
fluence is  hidden  and  all  but  omnipotent.  Un- 
educated and  irresponsible,  it  is  terrible.  I 
want  it  dragged  to  the  light  of  day ;  I  want 
it  measured  and  labeled ;  I  want  it  counted 
and  criticized;  I  want  it  educated  and  put 
on  record ;  I  want  to  be  able  to  find  it  and 
indict  it,  which  I  can  not  do  today.  In  order 
to  do  that,  let  us  trace  home  the  evil  to  its 
very  source.  Let  woman  know  that  nobody 
stops  her  but  herself.  She  ties  her  own 
limbs  ;  she  corrupts  her  own  sisters ;  she  de- 
moralizes civilization — and  then  calls  it  're- 
ligion,' or  steps  back  and  christens  it 
'taste.'  " 

We  are  not  hearing  quite  so  much  of  re- 
ligion nowadays,  but  certainly  fashion  has 
lost  none  of  its  grip.  We  may  even  believe 
that  it  has  been  tightened.  There  is  no  sign 
that  women  can  be  weaned  from  a  fashion 
or  that  they  will  abate  their  requirements  in 
this  respect  by  a  hair's  breadth.  We  are  told 
of  women  who  complain  bitterly  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors  of  street-cars  and  who  are 
yet  almost  naked  when  they  go  down  to  the 
health  department  to  register  their  plaints. 
Death  itself  is  preferable  to  a  departure  from 
the  rules  of  the  mode. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  the  fol- 
lowing "page  from  the  diary  of  Millicent 
Dollar,  movie  actress,"  under  the  heading  oi 
"The   New  Realism" : 

I  rose  this  morning  when  the  alarm  sounded 
at  9  o'clock  (I  listen  to  Big  Ben  alarm  clocks 
exclusively).  After  donning  my  bathrobe 
(the  Neverwear  are  the  only  ones  I  wear) 
I  slipped  my  feet  into  the  Bristle-As-Brush 
slippers  (the  only  kind  that  any  woman  should 
consider)    and   looked   at  the  view. 


Sitting  before  my  mirror  (the  Seven- Year 
Bad  Luck  mirrors  have  proven  a  blessing  to 
me),  I  thought  of  my  scene  for  "The  Bugle 
Bungler."  Curiously  enough,  I  also  thought 
of  using  Horsefat  Cold  Cream  instead  of 
Cow's  Cream  Cold  Cream,  but  I  simply  can 
not  part  with  it.  Its  aroma,  so  delicate,  is  a 
delight  to  the  senses.  However,  I  can  not 
say  that  I  use  one  only,  for  I  use  them  both 
indiscriminately,  and  I  am  not  yet  dead. 
Every  woman  might  send  for  a  sample. 
"Nothing  like  trying,"  as  my  director  said  to 
me  when  I  jumped  into  a  kerosene  vat  in 
"The  Inquisition." 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  Made-in-America 
Missouri  Massage  Manipulator?  Nothing 
like  it  for  reduction — I  tried  using  it  one  day 
and  felt  that  Heaven  and  I  were  not  so  very 
far  apart  after  all.  Before  breakfast  I  al- 
ways chew  Jawbreaker  Jem  to  give  myself 
enough  velocity  to  dispatch  my  breakfast  in 
an  hour. 

There — that  telephone  is  ringing  (I  use  the 
Bell  telephone — so  delightful,  don't  you 
know?).  I  know  it's  Bellerophon  Ping — he 
has  a  voice  like  a  Snora  victrola  record  of 
Racuso's    voice. 

Au  revoir. 

(Oh,  yes,  I  use  the  Chorteltina  method  of 
learning  French.)  Bella   C. 


"I  see  the  girls  are  wearing  very  short 
bathing  suits  this  season."  "Where  did  you 
see  that?"  demanded  his  wife.  "In  a 
magazine,"  he  explained  hastily. — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 
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SPEAKER  WAS  TONGUE-TIED. 


Citizens  of  this  place  saw  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  stand  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of 
his  own  statue  a  few  days  ago  (says  a 
Peekskill  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Tribune).  Modesty  overcame  him  at  the 
crowning  moment  of  his  eighty-four  years. 
He  just   couldn't  talk   about   himself. 

The  occasion  was  the  unveiling  of  a  heroic 
bronze  statue  of  himself  in  Depew  Park,  pre- 
sented by  him  to  Peekskill,  his  birthplace. 
Senator  Depew,  the  living  orator,  had  prom- 
ised to  dwell  personally  and  intimately  upon 
the  life,  character,  and  associations  of  the 
man  Depew  who  was  represented  by  the 
chiseled  figure  of  metal.  He  said  he  would 
tell  the  whole  story  about  himself  and  not 
spare  the  feelings  of  the  village  which  gave 
him  birth. 

An  upbound  train  brought  many  New 
Yorkers  from  financial,  political,  and  railroad 
circles. 

Senator  Depew  returned  to  his  boyhood 
home  by  limousine.  He  said  he  was  born  of 
rich  but  honest  parents,  who  got  the  Depew 
estate  from  an  ancestor,  who  got  it  from  an 
Indian  in  1685.  It  came  down  from  the 
Huguenot  du  Puys,  and  is  now  a  part  ot 
Depew  Park. 

The  infant  Chancey  grew  upon  the  farm, 
and  it  was  down  the  steep  meadow  path  lead- 
ing to  the  railroad  station  that  he  had  his 
running  jump  into  life.  He  already  had  a 
gold  watch,  a  frock  coat,  and  a  hearty  appe- 
tite. All  he  needed  for  entire  success  were 
a  few  railroads,  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  a  stack  of  banquet  tickets.  These 
came  later. 

Then,  as  a  dramatic  climax  to  a  long  ca- 
reer, he  came  back  to  his  own  place  to  pre- 
sent his  perpetual  likeness  to  the  descendants 
of  his  old-time  neighbors.  The  ex-senator 
was  expected  to  tell  all  this,  but  he  didn't. 
He  and  the  statue  faced  each  other  in  equal 
silence. 

The  statue  is  an  eight-foot  full-length 
bronze,  supported  on  a  pedestal  of  millstone 
granite  quarried  in  the  neighborhood.  The- 
figure  stands  with  outstretched  arm  and  fore- 
finger, in  an  attitude  of  pronounced  alert- 
ness, as  of  a  man  pointing  a  stranger  the  way 
or  a  toastmaster  holding  aloft  a  glass  at  a 
banquet. 

Mr.  Depew  and  the  statue  faced  each  other, 
the  former  senator  smiled  knowingly.  "Oh, 
what  I  know  about  you!"  said  that  smile. 
Finally  Mr.  Depew  found  his  voice  and  began 
to  speak. 

Peekskill  was  the  subject  of  Mr.  Depew's 
dedicatory  address.  Peekskill  and  the  rest  of 
the  world — with  not  a  word  about  himself. 

The  only  personal  note  of  the  ceremony 
was  sounded  by  Sanford  R.  Knapp,  a  boy- 
hood friend  of  the  senator.  "I  remember 
well  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  Chauncey,"  said 
Mr.  Knapp.  "I  went  with  my  mother  to  call 
at  the  big  house  on  the  hill,  and  there  he 
was  in  his  cradle.  I  looked  him  over  and 
said  to  myself:  'That  boy's  certainly  going 
to  be  a  hummer.' " 

Mr.  Depew  complimented  Mr.  Knapp  both 
on  his  memory  and  his  prescience.  "On  the 
day  mentioned,"  he  said,  "Knapp  wasn't  more 
than  one  year  old  himself." 


NEGROES  ON  PATROL. 


American  negro  troopers  are  regarded  by 
their  officers  as  exceptionally  good  at  patrol 
work,  as  raiders  and  scouts.  They  seem  to 
have  some  quality  lacking  in  the  white  man 
which  enables  them  to  slink  and  crawl  across 
No  Man's  Land  in  a  way  that  defies  detection. 

But  the  negroes  never  lose  their  latent 
superstition  and  fear  of  the  dark.  Without 
white  officers  to  support  them  morally  their 
value  is  said  to  deteriorate  quickly.  They 
'see  things"  with  ease. 

The  negro  trooper's  timidity  at  night  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  a  captain 
who  found  one  of  his  men  at  work  after  dark. 
The   negro   was   talking  violently    to    himself: 

"Niggah,  pick  up  that  wheelbarrow  and  push 
it  over  there!"  "Now  put  that  barrow  down." 
"Tip  it  over  and  empty  it."  "Now  wheel  it 
back  and  fill  it  up  again." 

To  all  of  which  the  negro  answered,  "Yes, 
sah !"  and  suited  the  action  to  the  word.  He 
explained  to  the  astonished  captain  that  he 
felt  less  lonely  and  scared  in  the  dark  if  he 
pretended  a  white  officer  was  there  to  give 
him  orders. 

Let  the  average  negro  soldier  halt  and  be 
forced  to  lie  down  for  a  time,  and  he  goes 
to  sleep  almost  immediately,  unless  he  is 
forcibly  kept  awake.  The  leaders  of  at  least 
one  regiment  have  had  to  adopt  a  plan  where- 
by all  the  members  of  a  patrol,  when  they  lie 
down,  join  hands,  with  the  white  officer  at 
one  end.  He  keeps  the  squad  awake  then  by 
pressing  the  hand  of  the  man  next  to  him, 
who  repeats  the  pressure  to  his  right  or  left 
and  receives  an  answering  pressure  as  evi- 
dence  that   his   companions   are   awake. 

Nevertheless  the  negroes  are  always  ready 
for  a  fight.  One  regiment  had  begged  its 
way  into  a  portion  of  the  line  where  action 
was  assured  in  the  last  German  offensive,  and 
that   action  suddenly   began.     Five   of  the   of- 


ficers of  that  regiment  alone  were  in  hos- 
pital, but  heard  a  few  hours  in  advance  of 
what  was  coming. 

The  colonel  left  the  hospital  on  crutches, 
two  other  officers  were  carried  to  the  trenches 
on  litters  and  two  more  hobbled  in — so  as  to 
be  with  their  men  and  be  assured  they  gave 
a  good   account   of  themselves.     They  did. 

In  the  main  negro  troops  are  deeply  at- 
tached to  their  white  officers  and  will  go 
through  fire  and  flood  for  them — or  with 
them.  In  the  main  also  the  officers  are  at- 
tached to  the  men,  take  pride  in  them,  and 
father  them.  The  negroes  are  punctilious  in 
such  details  as  saluting  and  deference  to 
officers  and  superiors,  though  lax  in  other 
matters  of  discipline  which  they  do  not  un- 
derstand. 


With  over  40,000  children  in  New  York 
City  unable  to  find  room  in  the  existing  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  the  municipality  for- 
bidden by  the  Federal  government  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  any  new  buildings 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  a  somewhat  in- 
genious solution  has  been  offered  by  the 
Evening  World.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  over  1800  churches  in  Greater 
New  York,  most  of  which  have  large  Sunday- 
school  rooms,  special  meeting  halls,  social 
rooms,  and  the  like,  with  seating  capacities 
totaling  many  thousands,  quite  apart  from  the 
church  auditoriums  proper.  It  suggests  thai 
this  seating  space,  controlled  by  the  churches, 
would  go  far  towards  relieving  the  demand 
upon   the   public   schools. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  magazine  of 
Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested  enough 
to  send  sixty  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 
You  will  visit  this  wonderland  some  day — 
Learn  about  it  now.     Address 

Secretary,  JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION, 

Room  308,  625  Market  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Port* 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN,  CHINA,  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,     SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA, 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     ■    Phone  Sutter  3800 
San  Francisco,   Ca). 


TLE  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a. m., 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Novelist  Robert  W.  Chambers  said  at  the 
Century  Club  in  New  York :  "The  war  has 
changed  all  things.  We  older  writers  are  quite 
upset.  We  don't  know  how  to  write  any 
more.  Imagine  describing  a  girl's  ear,  today, 
as   shell-like!" 


The  mistress  of  the  house  was  obdurate. 
"No,"  she  said  firmly,  "I  don't  want  no  but- 
tons nor  no  laces."  Putting  his  foot  in  the 
fast-closing  door  the  tramp  held  up  his  hand. 
"Here  you  are,  lady,"  said  he.  "  'Grammar 
for   Beginners,'   only   sixpence." 


A  particularly  dapper  but  very  small  officer 
was  walking  down  a  street  one  day  between 
two  fashionably-attired  ladies,  and  happened 
to  pass  by  two  street  arabs,  who  looked  at 
them  with  a  broad  grin,  and,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  officer,  one  of  them  said: 
"Aint  much  'am  in  that  sandwich,  is  there, 
Bill?" 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Monash  of  the 
British  army  relates  the  story  of  how  O'Flan- 
agan  came  home  one  night  with  a  deep  band 
of  black  crape  around  his  hat.  "Why,  Mike," 
exclaimed  his  wife,  "what  are  you  wearing 
that  mournful  thing  for?"  "I'm  wearing  it 
for  your  first  husband,"  replied  Mike ;  "I'm 
sorry  he's  dead." 


An  Irish  drill  sergeant  was  putting  a  lot  of 
green  recruits  through  the  different  move- 
ments. He  gave  them  "Right  dress."  Try  as 
he  would,  he  couldn't  get  a  straight  line. 
Finally  in  exasperation  he  shouted  :  "What's 
the  mather  wid  yez  ?  Can't  ye  line  up?  That 
line  is  as  crooked  as  a  corkscrew.  All  of 
yez  fall  out  and  take  a  look  at  it." 


Senator  Sheppard  of  Texas  sat  on  the  ve- 
randa of  the  Chevy  Chase  Golf  Club  dis- 
cussing prohibition,  and  watching  a  poor 
player  endeavoring  to  tee  off.  After  the  poor 
player  had  made  half  a  dozen  ineffectual 
swipes  at  the  ball  the  senator's  companion 
said:  "What  the  dickens  is  that  fellow  trying 
to  do?"  "It  looks  to  me,"  said  Senator  Shep- 
pard, "as  if  he  were  trying  to  dig  himself  in." 


One  of  the  men  in  an  officers'  training  camp 
was  pouring  over  a  manual  of  the  duties  of 
an  officer.  He  was  trying  to  memorize  the 
proper  units  and  equipment  comprising  a  di- 
vision of  the  army.  He  studied  until  his  head 
ached  and  then  laid  aside  the  volume  in  dis- 
gust. "I  don't  see  what  the  army  needs  with 
this  division  business  anyhow,"  he  grunted. 
"What  it  needs  is  multiplication  and  addi- 
tion." 


Here  is  a  story  which  the  late  Mr.  Asher 
Wertheimer  of  England  used  to  tell  with  rare 
gusto.  His  father  Samson  Wertheimer,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  family's  fortune 
in  England,  never  spent  money  unnecessarily. 
In  the  coldest  weather  he  would  stand  for 
hours  outside  his  shop,  without  a  great-coat. 
So  his  two  sons,  Asher  and  Charles,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sable  coat,  for  which  they 
paid    £300.     Knowing,  however,  their  father's 


hatred  of  extravagance,  they  told  him  it  had 
only  cost  £100.  For  three  or  four  days  the 
old  man  wore  the  coat,  and  then  one  morning 
he  appeared  without  it.  "How  much  did  you 
give  for  that  coat?"  he  asked  his  sons.  "A 
hundred  pounds,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  you 
got  it  dirt  cheap,"  retorted  the  father.  "I 
sold  it  yesterday   for    £150." 

Sobyeski  Kournos,  the  Polish  pianist,  re- 
lated at  a  dinner  in  Denver  Poland's  unhappy 
story.  "In  this  new  Austro-German  wrangle 
about  the  partition  of  Poland,"  asked  a  mine- 
owner,  "which  side  will  Poland  take?"  Pro- 
fessor Kournos  laughed  bitterly,  ''Did  you 
ever  see  two  dogs  fighting  over  a  bone?"  he 
asked.  "Well,  did  you  ever  see  the  bone  do 
any  of  the  fighting  ?" 


There  recently  rushed  into  a  police  station 
a  youngster  very  much  out  of  breath,  who 
gasped  out  to  an  officer  :  "You're — wanted — 
down — down  in — in  our  street — an' — an'  bring 
an  ambulance !"  "What's  the  trouble  ?"  de- 
manded the  policeman.  "And  why  bring  an 
ambulance?"  "Because,"  the  kiddie  ex- 
plained, when  he  had  recovered  his  breath, 
"mother's  found  the  lady  that  pinched  our 
doormat !" 


It  was  at  the  Boy  Scout  week-end  camp. 
The  boys  had  grown  tired  of  climbing  trees 
and  picking  flowers.  So  the  scout  master 
suggested  that  they  have  an  impromptu  con- 
cert. One  boy  sang;  another  danced.  Then 
there  was  a  pause.  "Come,  Billie,"  said  the 
scout  master  to  a  member  of  the  troop,  "you 
know  'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee'  ?"  "I 
don't!"  said  Billie,  examining  a  fiery  patch 
on  his  hand.     "I  only  know  he  doth  it." 


A  sergeant  went  into  a  camp  library  main- 
tained by  the  American  Library  Association 
and  asked  for  a  late  book  on  shipbuilding. 
The  association  takes  great  pains  that  all 
books  of  a  technical  nature  which  might  be 
useful  to  soldiers  and  sailors  are  kept  on 
the  shelves.  So  the  librarian  in  charge 
reached  confidently  for  a  brand  new  book  on 
shipbuilding  and  handed  it  to  the  sergeant. 
"Shucks,"  grunted  the  sergeant;  "I  did  the 
drawings  for  that  book  !" 


Congresswoman  Rankin  is  naturally  a 
staunch  advocate  for  the  equality  of  sex — 
and  then  some,  and  delights  to  tell  of  the  pro- 
fessor who  prided  himself  upon  his  advanced 
and  enlightened  views  concerning  women  and 
their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  He  sat 
next  to  a  very  clever  woman  at  a  little  dinner 
he  attended  recently,  and,  in  reply  to  a  re- 
marks of  hers,  cried :  "My  dear  lady,  I  go 
farther  than  believing  in  woman  suffrage.  I 
maintain  that  man  and  woman  are  equal  in 
every  way."  "Oh,  professor!"  said  the  lady 
very,  very  sweetly,  "now  you're  bragging." 


Secretary  Lansing  was  contrasting  German 
brusqueness  with  French  courtesy,  and,  illus- 
trating the  latter,  recounted  the  case  of  the 
French  government  official  whose  duty  it  was 
to  issue  passports  for  those  who  wished  to 
go  from  one  town  to  another.  In  accordance 
with  regulations  it  fell  to  him  to  make  out 
a  passport  for  a  rich  and  highly  respectable 
lady  of  his   acquaintance,   who,  unfortunately. 
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had  but  one  eye.  Not  wishing  to  hurt  hei 
feelings,  the  gallant  Frenchman  in  filling  out 
the  description  inserted  the  following:  "Eyes, 
brilliant,  brown,  and  expressive;  only  one  is 
missing." 


William  Howard  Taft  said  in  an  address 
at  Waterbury :  "Before  the  hideousness  of 
the  Hun  language  fails  us.  Yes,  the  man  who 
would  try  to  paint  the  Hun  finds  himself 
in  much  the  same  position  as  the  clergyman 
who  was  playing  golf.  This  clergyman  was 
just  making  a  difficult  putt  when  the  caddy 
joggled  his  arm.  The  clergyman,  red  with 
rage,  looked  at  his  caddy  a  long  time 
and  finally  stammered,  'You — you — naughty 
caddy  !'  " 

A  French  doctor,  famous  for  his  efforts  to 
protect  animals  from  cruelty,  was  one  day  an- 
noyed by  a  big  blue  fly  which  buzzed  uninter- 
ruptedly on  a  window-pane.  The  doctor 
called  his  man-servant.  "Do  me  the  kind- 
ness," said  he,  "to  open  the  window  and  put 
that  fly  carefully  outside."  "But,  sir,"  said 
the  servant,  who  thought  of  the  drenching 
the  room  might  get  through  an  open  case- 
ment, "it  is  raining  hard  outside."  "Oh,  is 
it?"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  "Then  please  put 
the  little  creature  in  the  waiting-room  and  let 
him   stay  there  until   the   weather  clears." 


A  black  doughboy  from  Texas  was  going 
over  the  top  for  the  first  time.  Like  the 
rest  of  his  fellows,  he  busied  himself  pre- 
paring for  the  attack  and  as  a  last  moment 
thought  added  a  razor  to  his  equipment.  Face 
to  face  with  the  Germans,  the  darky  forgot 
all  he  had  learned  in  the  training  camps, 
and  casting  aside  his  rifle  attacked  the  near- 
est German  with  his  razor.  One  lusty  slash 
he  made,  but  the  German  only  laughed. 
"That  don't  bother  me,"  he  said.  "You-all 
just  wait  till  you  try  to  turn  youah  haid," 
retorted  the  darky,  darting  after  another  vic- 
tim. 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


Even  Winter  Can't  Understand  'Em. 

We  now  approach 
The    bleak   period 
Of  the  year 
When  the  girls  begin 
To  lay  aside  their  furs 
Until    summer. 

— Arkansas  Gazette. 

Selling  the  Castle. 
I    always    rather    inclined    to    Spain. 
The    Spanish    gold    and    the    Spanish   main 
Bring   thoughts    of   daring   and    derring-do, 
With    a    yo-heave-hum !    and    a    yo-ho-ho ! 
A    wondrous    castle    in    Spain    is    mine. 
With    flowers    and    music    most    divine; 
Eut   I'm   going  to    sell  the  pretty   toy, 
For    I'm    sure    I    never    could    enjoy 
A   scarlet  blossom   or   soft   cadenza 
If  I   caught  the  Spanish  influenza! 

— Town   Topics. 


Sweet  Alice's  New  Job. 
Oh,    don't    you    remember    sweet    Alice,    old    sport, 

Sweet    Alice,    so    languid    and    pale, 
Who    shuddered    aghast    at    the    mention    of    work, 

And    fainted    at    sight   of    a    snail  ? 
On    a    fertile    farm    in   the   valley,   old   sport, 

Far   removed   from  the  big   city's  thrall, 
There    are    all    sorts    of    lassies    at    back-breaking 
tasks, 
And   sweet   Alice    works    hardest   of   all  I 

— Syracuse  Herald. 


The  Lost  Cord  ("Wood). 
(Tale   from    the   Diary    of   a   Kitchen   Police.) 
Seated    one   day  at  the   "organ," 

I   was  weary  and    ill  at  ease, 
I  was  grinding  up  hash  for  supper 

With    the    "organ"    between    my    knees. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  was  grinding 

Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then, 
Eut   I    struck  what  seemed  to  he  the   remains 

Of  a  lately  lamented   hen. 

"Great  Heavens!"   I   cried,   "  'Tis  a  chicken," 
With  my  hand  on  my  fevered  head. 

"We  ordered  the  leg  of  a  steer  for  hash 
And  they  sent  us  a  Leghorn  instead." 

Alas  for  the  dear  old   "organ," 

They   broke  it   apart    with   a  pick, 
The  mess  sergeant  stood  with  3  tear  in  his  eye 

As  they  hauled  out  a  piece  of  a  stick. 

"Found  at   last!"   and   he    clasped    to    his   bosom 

The  lost  cord  of  maple  and  ash. 
"Some  son  of  a  gun  put  the  camp  on  the  bum 

When   he  put  all  my  wood  in  the  hash." 

— The  Stars  and  Stripes. 


The  American  soldier  was  telling  his  Eng- 
lish host  about  the  size  of  some  of  the  farms 
in  the  West.  "You  might  not  believe  it,"  he 
said,  "but  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  farm  so 
large  that  he  starts  out  with  his  plowing  in 
the  spring.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  plow  and 
sow  one  straight  furrow  before  autumn.  Then 
he  turns  round  and  harvests  the  crop  on  it 
on  his  way  back."  "Oh,  yes,  I  believe  that," 
said  the  host.  "It  is  like  my  son-in-law's 
farm  out  there.  Two  weeks  after  they  were 
married  my  daughter  and  her  husband  started 
out  for  their  pasture  to  milk  the  cows,  and 
their  two  children  brought  in  the  milk." 


HELP! 


Keeping  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting-  worse  all  the  time. 
But  —  here's  a  really  big;  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot  ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write  -  we'll  come ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25    -    San  Mateo.  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 


OFFICES  AT 


San  Francisco 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 

Higgios  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS   FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billing3    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    li 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to    124   First   Street,  corner   Minna, 
San  Francisco 

THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred'e  S.   Dice,   Assistant  Manager 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S   PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAM  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Marita  Rossi  and  Lieu- 
tenant  Elmer  Jennings,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized 
la"  week  in  Redwood  City.  The  bride  is  the 
daueoter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rossi.  Lieutenant 
Jennings  is  stationed  at  Camp  Fremont,  so  Mrs- 
Jennings  will  reside  with  her  parents  in  Menlo 
Park  until  the  army  officer  is  ordered  elsewhere. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Anne  Thompson  Morse 
and  Captain  George  Richardson  U.  S.  A.  was 
solemnized  Saturday  at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  Mrs. 
Richardson  has  taken  a  house  in  Louisville  as 
Captain  Richardson  is  stationed  nearby  at  Camp 
Taylor. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Lois  McGmley  of  2*ew 
York  and  Captain  Cyrus  Miller.  U.  S.  -V,  was 
solemnized  October  1'th  in  New  York.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McGmley,  on  Park 
Avenue,  Rev.  Lawrence  Sullivan  officiating.  Mrs. 
Xorman  Mackie  was  her  sister's  matron  of  honor 
and  the  best  man  was  Lieutenant- Commander 
Henry  Collins,  U.  S.  N.  Captain  Miller  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Miller  of  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  King  Macomber  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  Burlingarae,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Eugene  Murphy, 
Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs.  Cyrii 
Tobin,  Mrs.  George  Xewhall,  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin, 
Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Edith  Chese- 
brough. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hecksher  of  New  York  entertained 
Saturday  evening  at  a  dinner  at  the  San  Mateo 
Polo  Club.  Those  who  accepted  his  hospitality 
included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mrs.  Chris- 
tian de  Guigne,  Mrs.  Relda  Ford  Stott,  Miss 
Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin,  Captain  Ronald  Eanon,  Mr.  George 
Low,  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  Walter  Hobart, 
Captain  William  Crocker,  and  Captain  J.  J.  Ker- 
rigan. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Bryant  Crockett  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  at  her  home  in  Burlingame,  when 
she  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T-  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Captain  Laurance  Irving  Scott  and 
Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord,  Mr.  Henry  Cole, 
and    Mr.    Edward   W.   Hopkins. 

In  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harold  Chase,  who  will 
leave  shortly  for  Camp  Lewis,  Miss  Arabella 
Schwerin  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at  her  home  in 
San  Mateo.  Her  gnests  were  Mrs.  William  Par- 
rott,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Miss 
Ysabel  Chase,  and  Miss  Helen  Keeney. 

Mr.  William  Humphrey  gave  a  luncheon  Thurs- 
day at  the  Olympic  Club,  when  he  entertained 
Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Mrs.  A 
L.  Say  re,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrougb,  Mr.  George 
Garritt,    and    Mr.    J.    R.    Hanify. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Chase.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  George 
Xewhall,  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  Mrs.  Fentress  Hill. 
Mrs.   Paul  Fagan,  and  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin. 

In  honor  of  Mrs.  Cleveland  Perkins  ot  Wash- 
ington and  Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon,  Mrs.  Harry 
Mendell  gave  a  luncheon  Thursday  afternoon  at 
her  home  on  Washington  Street.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Joseph  Grant,  Mrs.  George  Kelham, 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Mrs.  William  Irwin,  Mrs.  James 
Flood,  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins,  who  is  visiting  here  from 
Santa  Barbara,  was  honored  by  Mrs.  Washington 
Dodge  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Francisca  Club. 


bidden  to  meet  Mrs.  Hopkins  were  Mrs  Leros 
Nickel,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs.  Bertie  Welch, 
Mr-  lames  Cooper,  Mr;.  Frar.v  Deer-ng,  Mrs. 
Henrv'  Morton.  Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat,  Mrs. 
Charles  Josselvn,  and  Mrs.  Edward  Van  Bergen. 

A  moonlight  picnic  was  held  last  Sunday  even- 
ing  in  the  San  Mateo  foothills,  those  who  enjoyed 
xhe  affair  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge. 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Wountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs- 
George  Xewhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Murphy, 
Mr=  \rthur  Goodfellow,  Mrs.  A.  L.  =ayr=.  Mrs. 
Ross  Curran.  Miss  Josephine  Grant.  M.ss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Mt.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mt. 
Logan  Sayre. 

Mrs  Warren  Perrv  gave  a  luncneon  recently  a. 
■  home  in  Presidio  Terrace.  Her  guests 
were  Mrs.  Loyal  McLaren,  Mrs.  Perry  Evans, 
Mrs  Eustace  von  Loben  Sels,  Mrs.  Theodore 
Lyman,  -Mrs.  Ralph  Gorrill.  Mrs.  Tracy  Simpson, 
Miss  Grace  Jackson,  Miss  Carol  Day.  Miss  Miriam 
-izer.    and   Miss   Mildred  Elant 

Airs  Jane  Selbv  Havne  gave  a  parry  Saturday 
at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  to  celebrate  the  sixth 
birthday  of  her  little  daughter.  Miss  Grace  Hayne. 
Hidden  to  the  affair  were  Miss  Earbara  Tobm, 
Jloria  Wood,  Miss  Isabel  McCreery.  Miss 
Maria  Christiania  Moore,  Master  Richard  Tobm, 
Master  George  Burr,  .Master  Austin  Breeze,  and 
Master  Christian   de   Guigne. 

Mrs.  Juhn  Burke  Murphy  gave  a  tea  last  Tues 
day  at  'the  To.vn  and  Country  Club.  Hei  guests 
w.:re  Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Perkins, 
Miss  Hildreth  Meiere,  Miss  Marion  Huntington, 
Miss  Cora  Smith. 
In  honor  ot  her  sister,  Mrs.  Walker  Kamm, 
Mrs.  Philip  Kamm  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the 
Woman's  Athletic  Club.  Her  guests  were  Mrs. 
Savre  Macneil.  Mrs.  Mayo  Xewhall,  Miss  Emily 
Pope,  Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Helen  Keeney, 
and    Miss    Katherine    Ramsey. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  last  Thursday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic 
Club,  when  she  complimented  Miss  Florence  Band- 
mann,  bride-elect  of  Lieutenant  Harry  Dodge. 
Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Algernon  Gibson.  Miss 
Betty  Folger.  Miss  Elise  Bertheau,  Miss  Alice 
Hanchett,  Miss  Jean  Ward,  Miss  Flors 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Helen  St-  Goar,  Miss 
Doris  Kilgariff,  and  Miss  Marie  Edwards. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hecksher  was  host  at  a  luncheon 
at  Del  Monte  recently,  when  he  entertained  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hugh  Drury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Courtney  Burr,  Mrs.  Jane  Hayne,  Mr. 
Samuel  Morse,  Mr.  William  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Cyril 
Taylor. 

Mrs.  Henry  Perkins  was  honored  at  a  luncheon 
over  which  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  presided  recently 
at  her  home  in  Piedmont.  Covers  were  laid  for 
Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Howard  Huntington, 
Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs.  W.  A.  McGregor,  Mrs. 
Frank  Stringham,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Harry 
Williar.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Creed,  Mrs.  Charles  Xichols, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Packard,  Miss  Grace  Buckley,  Miss 
Bessie  Hunt,  and  Miss  Virginia  Field. 

Mrs.  Encamacion  Mejia  gave  a  tea  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Raoul  Edwards 
at  her  home  on  Vallejo  Street.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  James  Otis.  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mrs. 
Edward  Barron,  Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy,  Mrs 
Ashton  Potter,  Mrs.  Haskett  Derby,  Mrs.  Edward 
Eyre,  Miss  Grace  Rodgers,  and  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Maclver*s  School  in  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  nest  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  RUmore  1136. 


The  very  great  shortage  of  paper,  ground 
wood,  and  sulphite  in  Great  Britain  has  re- 
sulted in  a  renewed  interest  in  utilizing  saw- 
dust as  a  paper-making  material.  War  ne- 
cessities have  resulted  in  the  cutting  of  tim- 
ber to  an  extent  from  Britain's  forests  not 
heretofore  known,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  sawdust  available. 
The  Donside  Paper  Mills  have  finally  solved 
the  problem  of  producing  sawdust  news  print 
paper.  The  paper  manufacturer  states  that  he 
gets  a  satisfactory  result  from  the  use  of  30 
per  cent,  of  waste  materials,  35  per  cent,  of 
imported  wood  pulp,  and  35  per  cent,  of  saw- 
dust pulp.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  ensuing 
year  approximately  10,000  tons  will  be  con- 
tributed as  paper-making  material  from  saw- 
dust. It  is  well  known  that  experiments  are 
being  conducted  in  this  country  with  a  view 
to  using  sawdust  in  the  manufacture  of 
news  print  paper,  and  those  engaged  in  these 
experiments  are  confident  of  its  ultimate  sue- 


About  240,000,000  tungsten  filament  elec- 
tric lamps  were  sold  in  the  United  States  last 
year,  of  which  some  75,000,000  were  minia- 
ture lamps. 


look  for  -Oils  SIGN 


Gasoline  'fQmlify 


Voici  les  Americains! 
(The  following  poem,  which  recently  appeared  in 
a  French  journal,  has  been  sent  by  the  author  to  a 
friend   in   this  country-) 

Sur  les  mers  soudain   animees. 
Quelles   sont   ces   lourdes    fumees, 
Ces  bruits  comme  des  bruits  d'araiees? 
lis  n'ont  pas  eu  peur  les  requins, 
De    la    traitrise    sous-marine, 
De  leurs   torpilles,    de   leurs  mines, 
Les  steamers  aux  larges  poitrines: 
Voici   les  Americains! 

Qui  sont  ces  grands  soldats  qui  passent? 
Us   ont   la   force,   ils   ont  la  grace; 
Un    sourire   eclaire  leurs   faces; 
Ils  ont  Pair  presse     .     .     .     c'est  l'entrain 
D'hommes  d'affaires,  peut-on  croire? 
Xon:    ils  se  pressent  vers  la  gloire. 
Leur   affaire    e'est   la   victoire: 
Voici  les  Americains! 

La  terre  est  rouge    .     -     -    le  ciel  sombre 
Dans  nos  ruines,  nos  decombres, 
Ecrases    par    le    poids    du    nombre, 
Nous  faisons  pourtant  tete  aux  chiens! 
Soudain    notre    ciel    s'illumine: 
C'est  l'aurore  de  Salamine! 
Puisque  par  le  nombre  on  domine, 
Voici  les  Americains! 

Pour  que  le  crime  s'accomplisse 
Les  neutres  seront-ils  complices? 
Quoi,    la    Hberte,    la    justice 
Seront-elles    mortes    demain? 
Mais,  implacable,  haute  et  breve, 
Avant  que  le  crime  s'acbeve, 
O   grand   Wilson,   ta   voix  s'eleve: 
Voici  les  Americains! 

Petit  sdldat,    dans  ta   tranches, 
Prcs   de   toi   la   terre   est   hachee. 
Ton  corps  las,  ta  gorge  sechee; 
C'est  la  nutt:  tiens  jnsqu'au  matin! 
Encore  un  effort  d'esperance! 
Des    freres,    souffrant  ta    souffrance, 
Vont  defendre,  avec  toi,  ta  France; 
Voici  les  Americains! 

Se  battant  des  la  premiere  beure, 
Ici    deja   leurs   heros   meurent; 
Deja,  la-bas,  des  femmes  pleurent 
Les   chers   yeux    a  jamais   eteints. 
Ce  grand  peuple  qui  vient  en  armes 
Vers  la  guerre  aux   rudes  vacarmes, 
Que  cela  fait  prevoir  de  Iarmes    .     -     - 
Voici  les  Americains! 

Et  toi,   Kaiser  aux  mains  sanglanles 
Que  deja  poursuit  et  que  hante 
Le  remords  et  ses  epouvantes, 
Empereur   au   cceur   de  coquin, 
Comprends-tu  que  l'beure  s'approcbe, 
Ou   ton   fils  et  toi,   noirs  fantoches. 
C'est  vous  qui  paierez  pour  vos  Boches: 
Voici   les   Americains! 

C'est  leur  fete:   que  chacun  pense 
Qu'en    fetant    leur    independance 
Chacun  fete  aujourd'hui  d'avance 
La  Hberte  du   genre  humain; 
La  liberie  pure  et    feconde, 
Qu'en    depit    des    tyrans    immondes, 
Nous  allons   imposer    au    monde: 
Voici  les  Americains! 

— Lieutenant  Jacques   Richepin. 


The  Children's  Year. 

To  safeguard  the  Americans  of  the  future 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  de- 
claring this  to  be  "Children's  Year."  a  year 
in  which  to  save  at .  least  100,000  babies, 
working  through  the  councils  of  the  woman's 
committees  of  the  national  and  state  defense, 
have  opened  health  conference  centres  for  all 
children  under  six.  The  San  Francisco  centre 
is   at  323   Haight   Street, 

The  first  weighing  and  measuring  drive  in 
these  centres  took  place  in  June.  In  Cali- 
fornia over  40,000  babies  were  examined  and 
their  parents  given  free  medical  advice  as 
to  the  condition  of  their  children's  health. 

Mothers  have  shown  a  great  desire  for 
knowledge  as  to  how  they  can  better  the 
health  of  their  children  and  are  eagerly  await- 
ing the  next  conference  month  (November) 
to  be  told  how  to  further  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  their  little  ones. 

There  is  to  be  a  second  weighing  and 
measuring  drive  in  November,  and  to  defray 
the  San  Francisco  expenses  for  permanent 
health  centres  a  little  sticker  representing  the 
Lucca  della  Robbia  bambino  is  "to  be  sold. 
The  sale  begins  October  20th.  These  stickers 
cost  one  cent  apiece  and  by  buying  these 
people  help  the  conservation  of  the  nation's 
greatest  asset,  its  children. 


Exemption  has  been  granted  in  England  to 
a  man  named  Beardsley,  who  is  the  owner, 
manager,  and  only  employee  of  a  coal  mine 
near  Matlock.  He  mines  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  tons  of  coal  weekly,  and  last  year  his  out 
put  was  1000  tons. 


Bombas"  averages  more  than  seventy-two 
inches  of  rain  a  year  and  gets  most  of  it 
within   four  or  five  months. 


CUT    THIS     OUT 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular   Dollar   Size   Package  of   our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Beaumont,  Texas 


Temple  Parties  in  Peking. 

"Temple  parties"  constitute  a  popular  form 
of  diversion  for  the  summer  months  in  Peking. 
The  hills  to  the  westward  are  dotted  with  so- 
called  temples — rambling  compounds  of  one- 
story  buildings  built  centuries  ago  by  em- 
perors in  memory  of  departed  ancestors.  The 
buildings  invariably  surround  a  paved  court, 
or  often  a  series  of  such  courts,  shaded  as 
a  rule  by  century-old  trees.  In  the  temple 
proper  is  still  to  be  found  a  gigantic  "buddha" 
or  idol,  before  whom  joss-sticks  are  lighted 
at  intervals  by  priests  and  acolytes,  of  whom 
there  are  generally  a  half-dozen  all  told,  oc- 
cupying a  portion   of  the  compound. 

It  is  quite  easy  and  inexpensive  to  secure 
the  use  of  one  of  these  temples — one  or  more 
of  the  unoccupied  subsidiary  buildings — for 
a  week-end.  a  week,  or  the  whole  summer. 
They  are  entirely  without  furniture  except 
in  so  far  as  a  raised  platform  whereon  the 
Chinese  used  to  sleep  might  be  called  furni- 
ture. Once  installed,  the  occupant  enjoys 
absolute  peace  and  quiet  by  day.  As  a  rule 
he  sleeps  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  lesser 
"buddhas,"  who  is  hidden  behind  a  curtain. 
The  only  intrusion  upon  his  privacy  occurs 
when  the  priest  or  acolyte  brings  food  and 
places  it  before  the  idol,  and  returns  later 
to  remove  what  the  rats  have  left  of  it. 

A  number  of  the  old-timers  in  Peking  have 
their  temple  leased  year  after  year,  and  pass 
the  summer  there.  For  the  novice,  owing  to 
the  general  lack  of  everything  that  makes  for 
comfort,  once  is  enough.  It  is  a  thing,  how- 
ever, that  everybody  must  do  once. 


Instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  army  doctors 
being  in  places  of  comparative  safety  (says 
Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson),  the  proportions  are 
just  about  reversed,  and  the  casualties  in  the 
medical  corps  are  quite  half  those  of  the  line 
officers.  In  the  battle  of  the  Somme  300  Brit- 
ish surgeons  are  said  to  have  been  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  casualty  rate  among  nurses 
is  climbing  rapidly  up  to  the  surgeons'  total. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees ;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLE1GH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottage*,  Santa  Barbara,  Cat. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

tailzies 

J'jS  t.  An  absolutely 

Kg  7  fire-proof 

l9';  hotel  of 

Sr^j  dUtinctrrely 

■      \S"-vd^|  histl  «t*na*rd»- 

***3"  Logical 

i-  headquarters  for 
Ban  FranclBeani. 

VERNON  GOODWIN 
fice-Pra.  ud  ■'■"pn  Know    - 


1!1J 


Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Market, 
insures  a  delightful  oc- 
casion whether  you 
choose  the  a  la  carte 
service  or  the  special 
dinner  at  $1.25. 
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PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  ^Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be   found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from    this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Kosuland  have  returned 
to  their  home  on  Washington  Street  from  a  so- 
journ of  several   weeks  in    New    York. 

Mrs.  Wit  lard  Drown  left  Wednesday  for  Chi- 
cago, where  she  will  enjoy  a  visit  with  Mr-. 
Joseph  Coleman,  Sr.  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston  will  re- 
main at  the  Drown  home  on  Washington  Street 
during    her    daughter's    absence. 

Mrs.  Dixwell  Hewitt  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco   from   a   visit    to    Southern    California. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  has  returned  to  her  apartments 
at   the   Ilillcrest   from   a   visit   in   Santa   Barbara. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Goodfellow  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
her  home  in  Fresno,  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  San 
Francisco. 

Major  Archibald  Johnson  arrived  Monday  from 
Carap  Funston,  Kansas,  and  is  visiting  his  parents, 
5enator  Hiram  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  their 
home  on    Russian  Hill. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    A.    Haas    have  returned    to    their 
■n    Van    Ness    Avenue    from    a    trip    to    New 
V  irk. 

Mrs.  Christian  de  Guigne,  Jr.,  left  Tuesday 
for  Washington,  where  she  will  enjoy  a  visit  of 
several   weeks. 

Mr.  Maurice  Hecksher  and  Mr.  Cyril  Taylor 
left  Tuesday  for  New  York,  after  a  month's  so- 
journ in  California  and  the  Northwest. 

Mrs.  Edward  Schmieden,  the  Misses  Doris  and 
Betty  Schmieden  and  Miss  Alice  Keeler  have  re 
turned  to  San  Rafael  from  a  trip  to  Tahoe, 

Mrs.  Louis  Long  will  arrive  in  a  day  or  so 
from  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  T. 
H.    Burns. 

Miss  Barbara  Prescott  left  Monday  for  the  East. 
where  she  will  spend  a  few  weeks  before  sailing 
for  France.  In  Washington  Miss  Parrott  will  visit 
her   sister,    Miss  Josephine   Parrott. 

Mrs.  Harold  Chase  left  this  week  for  Camp 
Lewis  to  join  Lieutenant  Chase,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
was  recently  ordered  to  the  northern  post. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  have  taken 
the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  Avenali  on 
Russian    Hill    for    the  winter   season. 

Mrs.  Chauncey  Penoyer  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Nancy  Penoyer,  have  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  month's  visit  in  New  York. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.   John   Mailliard   and   Miss    Marian 
Leigh     Mailliard     have     reopened    their    home    on 
Gough    Street,    after    having    passed    the    summer 
months  at  Tahoe  and  at  their  country-  place  in  Bel-  i 
vedere. 

Mrs.  Theodore  Tomlinson  left  Monday  for  her 
home  in  New  York,  after  having  spent  the  summer 
in    San   Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Lawson  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  brief  trip  to  Tonopah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson  have  reopened 
their  town  house,  after  a  summer  passed  in  Belve- 
dere. 

Mr.  Edwin  Eddy  has  returned  to  his  home  on 
Broadway   from  a  trip  to   New  York. 

Rev.  Edward  Morgan  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  from  a  visit  of  several  months  with  his 
family    in    England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Watriss  are  visiting 
in  San  Francisco  from  their  home  in  New  York- 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Sayre  and  her  son,  Mr.  Logan  Sayre, 
left  Saturday  for  their  ranch  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  after  a  brief  visit  in  San  Francisco.  Mrs. 
Sayre  has  recently  been  in  the  East,  where  her 
son,    Mr.  Lawrence  Sayre,  is  attending  college. 

Captain  Ronald  Eanon  of  the  British  Army, 
who  has  been  stationed  at  Camp  Fremont  for 
several  months,  left  Tuesday  for  the  East  en  route 
to    England. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco  from  a  brief  visit  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  James  Sperry  has  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Sperry,  Jr.,  in  Colusa,  after  a  brief  sojourn 
at  her   Sausalito  home. 

ilr.  Alan  Cline  returned  last  week  to  his  home 
on  Union  Street  from  a  trip  to  Fresno. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  her  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton,  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Shreve,  will  spend  the  winter  season 
in  a  house  on  Broadway  and  Steiner.  The  Shreve 
house  has  been  taken  for  the  season  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 

Miss  Mary  Freer  has  gone  to  Honolulu  to  visit 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wall. 

Miss  Hildreth  Meiere  left  Monday  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  be  engaged  in  government 
work. 

Mrs.  Edward  Tenney  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
her  home  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Clinton  La  Montagne  and  her  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  have  returned  to  their  home 
on  Broadway,  after  having  passed  a  month  in 
Menlo  Park.  Lieutenant  La  Montagne  has  been 
stationed  at  Camp  Fremont. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Ehrman,  U.  S.  A.,  left  Satur- 


day   for    Camp    Taylor,     Kentucky,    after    a    brief 
visit    in    San    Francisco. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  recently  spent  several  days 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  her  home  in  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mrs.  Henry  St.  Goar  returned  to  her  home  on 
California  Street  several  days  ago  from  a  visit 
in    Southern    California. 

Miss  Jean  Wheeler  has  returned  to  her  home 
on  Washington  Street  from  a  summer  passed  at 
the  Wheeler  country  place  on  the  McCloud  River. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wheeler  will  remain  at  their  home 
for    several    weeks    longer. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Jr.,  left  last  week  for  her 
home  in  Southern  California  from  a  visit  of  several 
weeks    in    San    Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  have  reopened  their 
home  on  Jackson  Street,  after  having  spent  the 
summer    in   Ross. 

Mrs.  Ord  Preston  will  pass  the  winter  in  Wash- 
ington with  her  parents,  Major-General  Arthur 
Murray  and  Mrs.  Murray. 

Lady  Egerton  will  arrive  in  the  near  future 
from  England  to  visit  her  sister.  Mrs.  Jerome 
Landfield,  at  her  home  in  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  has  been  passing  several 
days  at  her  apartments  at  the  Hillcrest  from  her 
home   in    Monterey. 

Mr.  George  T.  Marye  has  been  passing  a  week 
in  San  Francisco  from  his  home  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Marve  has  been  a  guest  of  the  Pacific  Union 
Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Hamilton  Brown  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  trip  to 
New    York. 

Miss  Anne  Peters  has  gone  to  her  home  in 
S  tockton    for   a   visit   of   several   weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Henshaw  and  Mrs.  Charles  Keeney 
will  return  the  first  of  November  from  Monte- 
cito. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  spent  the  week-end  in  the 
country   with   Mr.    and   Mrs.    George   Lent. 

Mrs.  Tenney  Williams,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt, 
Jr.,  and  their  children  have  left  for  their  homes 
in  Arizona,  after  having  passed  the  summer 
months  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Kruttschnitt  came  north  to  accompany  their  wives 
home. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  M.  B.  Ray- 
mundo,  Philippines;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  D.  Murphy, 
Minneapolis;  Mr.  E.  L.  Perry.  Mr.  W.  C.  Rowe, 
Philadelphia;  Mr.  A.  M.  Mader,  Topeka,  Kansas; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Henderson,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Henry 
Van  Pelt,  Glendale;  Mr.  A.  D.  Gilbert,  Fresno; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dodge,  San  Diego;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  A.  Moore  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Fielding,  Los  Angeles;  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward J.  Sperry,  Camp  Lewis,  Washington;  Mr. 
Randolph  Robinson,   Philadelphia. 


The  feed  question  is  being  solved  in  many 
parts  of  the  South  by  abundant  yields  of  vel- 
vet beans,  which  were  sown  on  a  large  acre- 
age this  year.  Owing  to  the  increased 
acreage  in  Georgia,  that  state  alone  could 
take  care  of  50,000  to  100,000  head  of  cattle 
from  states  where  forage  is  scarce,  according 
to  a  report  recently  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Crop  Estimates.  Large  quantities  of  last 
year's  velvet  beans  also  remain  on  hand  and 
are  being  used  extensively  in  feeding  dairy 
cattle.  In  tests  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  gov- 
ernment farms  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  it  was 
found  that  velvet  beans  compare  favorably 
with  cottonseed  meal,  producing  profitable 
gains  when  the  beans  are  the  sole  concentrate 
of  the  ration ;  that  a  combination  of  corn 
silage  and  velvet  beans  forms  a  satisfactory 
ration  for  fattening  steers  for  market;  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  soaked  beans 
than  it  is  to  grind  them  ;  and  that  more  beans 
will  be  eaten  if  soaked  before  they  are  fed 
than   if   they   are   fed   dry. 


Court-martial  was  instituted  by  authority  of 
Congress  to  try'  accused  parties  while  in  mili- 
tary service.  The  different  kinds  of  court- 
martial  are  known  as  general,  garrison,  and 
regimental.  The  officials  in  charge  are  a 
president,  the  judge-advocate,  and  a  clerk. 


SOME  STAGE   NAMES. 

Four  English  actor-managers  who  gained 
fame,  fortune,  and  knighthood  selected  appel- 
lations for  stage  purposes.  Sir  Henry  Irving 
was  originally  Brodribb,  Sir  John  Hare  was 
originally  Fairs,  Sir  George  Alexander  was 
originally  Samson,  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  was 
originally    Beerbohm. 

Lotta  was  originally  Charlotte  Crabtree. 
Ada  Rehan  was  originally  Miss  Crehan.  Min- 
nie Maddern  Fiske  was  originally  Miss  Davey. 
Nance  O'Neill  was  oriyinally  Gertrude  Lam- 
son.  McKee  Rankin,  under  whose  auspices 
she  made  her  theatrical  debut,  conceived  a 
designation  for  her  by  combining  the  names 
of  two  old-time  actresses.  Miss  Oldfield  and 
Miss   O'Neill. 

Ruth  St.  Denis'  name  was  originally  just 
plain  Denis ;  she  is  now  Mrs.  Ted  Shawn. 
Theda  Bara  was  originally  Mrs.  Goodman,  but 
this  name  was  obviously  inappropriate  for  an 
interpreter  of  vampire  roles. 

W.  H.  Kendal  was  originally  named  Giim- 
ston,  and  his  wife,  known  as  Madge  Kendal, 
was  originally  Margaret  Robertson,  the 
twenty-second  child  of  her  parents  and  a  sis- 
ter of  T.  W.  Robertson,  the  dramatist.  An- 
drew Mack  was  originally  Andrew  McAloon. 
Kate  Sarjeanston  was  originally  Miss  Morris. 

May  Irwin  was  originally  named  Campbell, 
and  has  since  been  Mrs.  Kurt  Eisffcldt.  Mary 
Mannering  was  originally  Miss  Friend,  and 
has  since  been  Mrs.  James  K.  Hackett  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  K.  Wadsworth.  Margaret  II- 
lington  was  originally  named  Light,  and  has 
since  been  Mrs.  Daniel  Frohman  and  Mrs. 
Edward   J.   Bowers. 

Marie  Tempest  originally  bore  the  name  of 
Etherington,  and  has  since  been  Mrs.  Izard, 
Mrs.  Cosmo  Gordon-Lennox,  and  Mrs.  \Y. 
Graham  Browne.  Adele  Ritchie  was  origi- 
nally named  Pultz,  and  has  since  been  Mrs. 
Charles  Nelson  Bell.  Vesta  Tilley's  name  was 
originally  Ball,  and  she  has  since  become 
Mrs.   Walter  de  Freese. 

Julia  Marlowe  was  originally  Miss  Frost, 
and  has  since  been  Mrs.  Robert  Taber  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Sothern.  Virginia  Harncd  was 
originally  Miss  Hickes,  and  has  since  be- 
come Mrs.  E.  H.  Sothern  and  Mrs.  William 
Courtenay.  Lillian  Russell's  name  was  origi- 
nally Leonard,  and  she  was  renamed  for  stage 
purposes  by  the  late  Tony  Pastor,  at  whose 
theatre  she  first  appeared.  She  has  since  been 
Mrs.  Braham,  Mrs.  Solomon,  Mrs.  Perugini, 
and  Mrs.  Moore.  Signor  Perugini  was  origi- 
nally John  Chatterton. 

Elsie  Janis  was  originally  named  Bier- 
bower,  and  later  became  Little  Elsie.  Maxine 
Elliott  was  originally  named  Dermot,  and  has 
since  been  Mrs.  John  McDermott  and  Mrs. 
Nat  C.  Goodwin.  Edna  Goodrich  was  origi- 
nally Miss  Stephens,  and  has  since  been  Mrs. 
Nat  C.  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Carlos  Moore. 

Emmett  Corngan  was  originally  named 
Zilles.  ■ 

Perhaps  the  most  diversified  collection  of 
stage  names  consists  of  those  assumed  by  the 
Rudge  sisters  of  England,  who  became  Letty 
Lind,  Lydia  Flopp,  Millie  Hilton,  Fanny 
Dango,  and  Adelaide  Astor,  the  last-named 
Decoming  Mrs.  George  Grossmith,  Jr. 

Trixie  Friganza,  who  has  become  known  by 
one  of  the  most  fantastic  names  on  the  stage, 
was  originally  Delia  O'Callahan,  while  Truly 
Shattuck  curiously  discarded  her  own  pic- 
turesque name  of  Clarice  Etrulia  de  Bu- 
charde. 

Since  the  war  Edward  Knobiauch  has 
changed  the  spelling  of  his  name  to  Knoblock. 
But  that  is  another  story- 


Selling  German  "Fares." 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  "Unterdenlinden"  presents  the  following 
illuminating  correspondence,  purporting  to  be 
from  Berlin  under  date  of  September  30th 
last.) 

I  am  the  ticket-seller  at  the  Sud-Bahnhof. 
I  have  hitherto  had  charge  of  the  through 
tickets  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad.  There  is  still 
a  sign  over  my  window  reading:  "Berlin, 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Prague.  Bucharest.  Nish. 
Sofia,  Adrianople.  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
Konia,  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Beirut,  Jerusalem, 
Jaffa.  Gaza,  Medina,  Mecca.  Mosul,  Bagdad, 
Basrah,  and  all  intermediate  points."  Pas- 
sengers come  every"  day  and  say:  "Please 
give  me  a  ticket  to  Constantinople."  Natu- 
rally. I  can  answer  the  first  time  that  there 
has  been  a  bad  washout  between  Sofia  and 
Xish  which  precludes  traveling.  So,  when 
anybody  asks  me  for  a  ticket  to  El  Arish,  on 
the  Hedjaz  branch  of  the  Bagdad  road,  I  can 
also  answer  once,  "Severe  storms  on  the 
treacherous  Jordan  have  tied  up  all  traffic." 
If  a  pious  person  wants  passage  to  Mecca  to 
kiss  the  Kaaba  I  can  also  retort,  maybe  once, 
"Aint  Emperor  William's  toe  good  enough  ?" 
But  honest,  things  become  daily  more  difficult. 
I  have  remarked  until  I  am  tired  to  would- 
be  passengers  that  troop  movements,  victorious 
troop  concentrations,  have  suspended  civilian 
travel  indefinitely.  The  other  day  I  stated 
that  floods  in  the  Danube  had  invaded  Sofia, 
until  an  irate  gentleman  remarked  that  Sofia 
was  situated  on  a  mountainside.  Thereupon 
I  retorted  that  it  wasn't  floods,  but  an  ava- 
lanche I  had  meant.  Sometimes  I  grow  flip- 
pant. When  a  passenger  asks  for  a  ticket  to 
Sofia  I  say  the  German  government  won't 
encourage  its  respectable  citizens  to  run 
around  after  strange  women.  "Isn't  your 
own  Frieda  good  enough  ?"'  But  honest  I 
sometimes  get  tired.  Won't  you  suggest  a 
way  out? 

The  core  shop  of  an  old  British  iron  foun- 
dry is  cited  as  a  revelation  in  speed  in  turn- 
ing out  war  work.  Young  girls  are  producing 
cores  there  for  hand  grenades  at  the  rate  of 
ISO  an  hour,  the  cores,  the  making  of  which 
takes  thirty-one  movements  of  the  hand,  being 
turned  out  in  sixteen  seconds.  The  foundry 
itself  is  old  and  by  no  means  convenient, 
but  by  a  system  of  standardization  of  the 
work  and  by  encouraging  employees  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  their  work,  the  out- 
I  put  has  been  actually  trebled.  Every  1000 
feet  of  floor  space  in  the  foundry  now  pro- 
duces six  and  a  half  tons  of  light  castings  a 
week,  working  day  shift  only.  It  is  the  only 
foundry  in  that  particular  town  working  a 
forty-eight-hour  week.  Besides,  the  girls  and 
women,  who  form  60  per  cent,  of  the  em- 
ployees, are  allowed  ten  minutes  for  lunch 
and    ten    minutes'    interval   in    the    afternoon. 


"There's  a  lot  in  Cholly  when  you  come 
to  know  him."  "Must  be  a  vacant  lot." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Most  people  probably  think  that  the  gun- 
ners simply  blaze  away  until  they  see  the  am- 
munition running  low,  then  ask,  Oliver-Twist- 
wise,  for  more.  There  never  was  a  more  mis- 
taken idea  (says  Tit-Bits).  A  practically 
exact  acount  of  the  number  of  rounds  of 
all  calibres  expended  can  be  given.  The 
harassed  ammunition  clerk  has  by  no  means  a 
"cushy"  job.  On  him  devolves  the  responsi- 
bility of  accounting  for  every  shell,  cartridge, 
fuse,  and  tube  that  is  sent  up  to  his  battery. 
His  totals  are  checked  daily,  and  if  there  is  a 
discrepancy  of  as  much  as  one  shell  he  will 
be  sure  to  hear  about  it.  The  makers  of  de- 
fective ammunition  can  be  traced  if  the  defect 
shows  itself  on  this  side  of  the  British  lines. 


The  bicycle  is  still  barred  from  the  streets 
of  Constantinople  or  the  highways"  leading 
to  it. 


Sirs,  fennj  JuijHan  Sonth 

(fclisabtth  Suhharu  Sooth) 

(EnnpFrstmun,  2Cftu  tfnrk 
B  ©rtabrr,  191 X 

3n  ueuoIfu  mrmoru 
Elisabeth  Ban  Bijrk  Sooth 
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CHEER 


'SAFE -TEA 
FIRST" 


Just  remember  the  tea-kettle,  "though  in 
hot  water  up  to  its  neck"  it  sings  and 
makes  that  delightful  refreshment— 

^idffdaqys  %&&75e 

FOUR  CUPS  FOR  A  CENT 


HAAS  BROS.,  Distributors 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"How  stout  Mrs.  B.  is!"  'Yes:  she  can't 
even  skip  through  a  dull  story-"— Tom 
Topics. 

"He's  out  a  gool  deal  nights,  I  hear."  '\es. 
he  was  last  night-  I  won  a  hundrea  from 
him." — Tou-n  Topics. 

Mrs.  Marlingdake  (after  the  aar/— How 
do  vou  like  my  biscuits,  -Henri'?  Henry 
(grumpily) — They  aint  like  what  the  army 
cook  used  to  make. — The  Spur. 

Bess—  So  Van  Speederly  has  inherited  a 
million?  How  long  will  it  last  him  :  Bob- 
That  depends.  If  he  blows  it,  ten  years;  if 
he  invests  it.  about  five. — Town  Topics. 

Mrs.  CrabsliOTC—I  can't  imagine  why  I  get 
so  tired  every  time  I  go  out.  Crabshaic — 
Perhaps,  my  dear,  it's  because  of  the  enor- 
mous knitting-bag  you  lug  about  with  you. — 
The  Spur. 

"Dad,  I  see  in  many  wars  there  have  been 
privateers."      "Well."      "Was   a   privateer   the 
same    as    a   profiteer?"     "By    no   means.     A 
privateer   preyed    on    the    enemy,    my   son. 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

"I  want  to  get  some  information,"  said  the 
tired  man  with  three  suit-cases.  "Why  don't 
you  apply  to  the  bureau  of  information?" 
"I'm  working  up  to  that.     First  I've  got  to 
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get  information  as  to  how  I  can  find  the  bu- 
reau of  information." — Washington  Star. 

"Your  landlady  cuts  things  a  trifle  short, 
doesn't  she  ?"  "Somewhat.  About  twice  what 
she  serves  would  be  a  half-portion." — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Riley — Are  yez  on  callin'  terms  wid 
our  neighbor?  Mrs.  Murphy  -Oi  am  that. 
She  called  me  a  thafe  an*  Oi  called  her  an- 
other.— Boston   Transcript. 

"Is  it  very  risky  going  out  in  a  canoe?" 
"Not  so  very."  replied  the  summer  girl. 
"You  can  get  some  good  practice  in  a  ham- 
mock."— Kansas   City   Journal. 

lie — Mr.  Cadby  refused  to  recognize  me  to- 
day. Thinks,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  not  his 
equal.  She— Ridiculous!  Of  course  you  are. 
"Why-  he's  nothing  but  a  conceited  idiot. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

"Sometimes  Gwendolyn  speaks  and  some- 
times she  doesn't,"  said  Maude.  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Maymie.  "She  got  that  way  since  she 
took  a  position  in  the  telephone  exchange." 
— Washington  Star. 

"I  understand  he's  working  for  the  govern- 
ment." "Yes."  "What's  he  doing?"  "I  don'l 
know  exactly,  but  he's  got  an  office  job  in 
Washington  that  requires  him  to  wear  spurs." 
— Detroit   Free   Press. 

First  Private  (over  there  at  a  rest  station) 
— There's  a  bishop  coming  to  preach  to  us  at 
9  in  the  morning  and  a  vaudeville  star  to 
dance  for  us  at  10.  Second  Lieutenant — 
Wake  me  up  at  10. — Life. 

"BHggins  says  he's  going  to  break  into  the 
army  for  fear  of  being  a  non-essential." 
"But,"  protested  Miss  Cayenne,  "won't  he  be 
just  as  non-essential  in  the  army  as  he  is 
anywhere  else?" — Washington  Star. 

Percy — Ai'm  awfully  glad  the  waw's  ovah 
in  Fwance.  Doris — What  are  you  talking 
about  ?  The  war  isn't  even  beginning  to  end. 
Percy — Ai  didn't  say  it  was.  Ai  merely  said 
Ai  was  glad  it  was  ovah  in  Fwance. — Tit- 
Bits. 

Traveling  Salesman  (in  Hickville  Hotel) — 
I  don't  suppose  there's  anything  in  the  caba- 
ret line  in  this  burg?  Landlord — Sure  there 
is.  Cur  foresighted  liveryman  had  one  or  two 
laid  aside  for  a  motorless  Sunday. — Buffalo 
Express. 

Mr.  Bacon — How  did  you  like  my  speech 
at  the  dinner  last  night  ?  Mrs.  Bacon — It  re- 
minded me  of  the  time  when  you  courted  me. 
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dear.  Mr.  Bacon — How  so  ?  Mrs.  Bacon — 
Why,  I  thought  you  would  never  come  to  the 
point. — Yonkers   Statesman. 

"Have  you  got  a  lawyer  looking  after  your 
interest?"  "Nominally;  but  I  rather  think  he 
has  his  eye  on  my  principal." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"Everything  depends  upon  the  point  of 
view,"  quoted  the  Parlor  Philosopher.  "That's 
right,"  agreed  the  Mere  Man.  "A  woman  in  a 
decollete  gown  may  be  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
a  man  in  his  shirt-sleeves." — ToiL-n  Topics. 

"Many  a  man  would  be  proud  to  stand  in 
your  shoes."  "I  don't  doubt  it,"  replied  Sena- 
tor  Sorghum.     "Politics  out  my  way  got  so 


fierce  for  a  while  and  leather  was  so  ex- 
pensive that  a  man  might  expect  to  lose  his 
shoes  almost  as  easily  as  his  reputation." — 
Washington   Star. 

"And  when  you  told  him  I  was  married," 
said  the  girl  who  had  jilted  him,  "did  be 
seem  to  be  sorry?  "  "Yes,"  replied  the  other, 
"he  said  he  was  very  sorry — although  he 
didn't    know    the    man    personally." — Tit-Bits. 

"Yes,"  said  the  W.  A.  A.  C,  "I  come  from 
a  very  good  family.  We  have  a  crest — two 
peacocks  rampant  on  a  field  of  azure  blue." 
"Really,"  said  the  soldier.  '"Well,  I  come 
from  a  jolly  good  crowd,  too  \  Yes,  and 
we've  got  a  crest — two  sergeant-majors  ram- 
pant on  a  field  of  'as  you  were' !" — Tit-Bits. 
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Stephens  for  Governor. 
The  election  of  Governor  Stephens  was  practically 
assured  when  the  candidacies  of  Mr.  Rolph  and  Mr. 
Heney  were  set  aside  by  the  courts.    Mr.  Bell's  preten- 
sions are  not  of  a  very  formidable  nature,  and  not  even 

t  the  most  fanatical  Democrat  is  likely  to  feel  his  pulses 
quicken  as  he  surveys  either  the  character  or  the  pros- 
pect of  his  banner-bearer.  Mr.  Bell's  record  is  against 
him,  his  political  record  as  well  as  his  war  record.    Gov- 

|    ernor  Stephens  is  immeasurably  the  better  man  of  the 

i  two. 

But  the  election  for  the  governorship  in  California 
has  very  much  more  than  a  local  importance.  All 
.  electoral  issues  today  are  national  issues  and  therefore 
war  issues.  California  is  a  Republican  state,  and  the 
voice  of  California  ought  to  be  heard  in  support  of  Re- 
publican principles  that  are  now  more  vitally  needed 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  last  forty 
years.  It  is  a  patent  truism  that  the  fate  of  the  human 
race  is  now  in  the  balances,  and  he  must  indeed  be 
blind  to  the  issues  of  the  day  who  fails  to  see  that  even 
the  least  pressure  one  way  or  the  other  may  have  incal- 
culable results.  It  is  not  enough  that  Governoi 
Stephens  should  be  elected.  He  ought  to  be  elected  by 
a  sweeping  majority,  not  only  because  he  is  the  best 


man  and  a  man  of  unsuspected  capacities,  but  because 
he  is  a  Republican  and  because  his  election  will  be  an 
assertion  of  Republican  principles  that  were  never  so 
gravely  needed  as  they  are  today.  Not  a  single  Re- 
publican vote  should  be  missing  from  the  count. 


The  Coming  Congress. 

The  return  of  a  Republican  majority  to  cither  House 
of  the  Co)igress  would,  moreover,  be  interpretative  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water  as  a  repudiation  of  my 
leadership. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  President  in  an  unprece- 
dented appeal  to  the  nation  for  the  return  of  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  to  Congress  at  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tions. They  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  core  of  that 
appeal.  We  are  asked  to  return  a  Democratic  majority 
to  Congress  as  evidence  to  the  Allied  nations  of  Europe 
"with  whom  we  are  associated  against  Germany"  that 
the  nation  unitedly  approves  of  what  the  President 
has  done  from  the  military  and  diplomatic  points  of 
view  toward  winning  the  war  and  in  the  conduct  of 
negotiations,  and  that  it  has  such  confidence  in  his 
future  policies  and  intentions  that  it  will  now  guarantee 
him  against  the  criticisms  of  Congress  during  the  next 
two  years.  A  request  such  as  this  is  of  the  gravest 
kind.  It  is  an  appeal  for  dictatorial  power,  and  at  a 
time  when  we  are  at  war  for  the  destruction  of  dicta- 
torial power. 

A  burden  has  thus  been  placed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
elector  that  it  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear,  and 
that  the  Constitution  never  intended  that  it  should  bear. 
For  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  does  not  mean 
the  repudiation  of  the  President,  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  so  represented.  It  means  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
electorate  that  the  presidential  power  shall  be  checked 
and  balanced  by  a  Congress  newly  elected,  and  there- 
fore freshly  inspired  by  the  opinions  of  the  country 
that  have  been  formed  in  the  light  of  immediate  events. 
It  was  to  secure  this  end  that  the  election  of  a  Con- 
gress at  the  midway  point  of  the  presidential  term  was 
constitutionally  ordained,  not  that  the  President  should 
be  repudiated,  but  on  the  contrary  that  he  should  be 
sustained  and  informed  by  constructive  criticism  based 
upon  the  newly  ascertained  views  of  the  people.  That 
those  views  should  remain  unexpressed  in  order  that 
other  nations  may  suppose  that  they  do  not  exist  is  an 
innovation  in  our  political  practice  that  is  certainly 
not  demanded  by  the  war.  On  the  contrary  the  fact 
of  war  makes  it  extraordinarily  dangerous. 

For  such  reasons  we  say  with  the  gravest  emphasis 
at  our  command  that  the  citizens  who  disagree  with 
any  of  the  presidential  policies  and  negotiations  with 
regard  to  the  war  should  record  their  disagreement  by 
means  of  a  Republican  vote.  So  far  from  creating  an 
unfavorable  sentiment  on  the  part  of  our  European 
allies — and  it  is  the  President  himself  who  asks  us  to 
bear  in  mind  the  sentiment  of  Europe — we  believe  that 
such  a  vote  would  be  regarded  in  Europe  with  a  strong 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Taft,  who  of  all  American  statesmen 
speaks  with  the  deepest  and  most  reflective  sagacity, 
uses  certain  words  in  this  connection  that  were  as- 
suredly based  upon  known  facts,  and  that  are  worthy 
of  our  most  anxious  attention.  It  would  hardly  be 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  portentous.  He 
says: 

The  shiver  which  'cent  through  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  when  the  implied  proposals  of  the 
President's  first  note  for  a  negotiated  peace  were  so 
quickly  accepted  by  Germany  was  shared  by  all  the 
brave  but  suffering  peoples  of  our  allies. 

For  reasons  apparent  to  all  the  real  expression  of 
feeling  in  respect  to  President  Wilson's  utterances  in 
England  and  France  are  restrained.  But  when  the  tor- 
rent of  American  public  opinion  compelled  a  gradual 
return   toward  a  demand  for  unconditional  surrender 


the  joy  of  our  allies  was  unrestrained.  They  know 
that  a  verdict  at  that  election  for  a  Republican  House 
will  end  forever  the  dangers  'which  seemed  to  face  a 
negotiated  peace. 

Instead  of  obstructing  the  President  and  our  allies  in 
zunning  this  tear  and  a  dictated  peace,  nothing  would 
so  discourage  the  Germans  and  hearten  our  allies  as 
the  return  of  a  Republican  Congress. 

These  words  we  believe  to  be  exactly  true.  They  are 
confirmed  by  a  study  of  European  newspapers  and  they 
are  still  more  confirmed  by  the  obvious  probabilities. 
We  believe  that  a  Republican  vote  would  do  more  to 
enhearten  our  allies  and  to  dismay  our  enemies  than 
any  other  factor  that  can  be  introduced.  It  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  country  that  there  shall  be  a  negotiated 
peace.  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  country  that  a  pacifist 
emotionalism  shall  have  any  place  in  our  dealings  with 
Germany.  It  is  not  the  wish  of  the  country  that  Ger- 
many shall  be  saved  from  the  invasion  that  should  be 
the  only  alternative  to  her  unconditional  surrender.  It 
is  not  the  wish  of  the  country  that  Germany  shall  be 
permitted  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  those  coun- 
sels of  moderation  and  conciliation  that  shall  stay  the 
hand  of  punishment.  It  may  be  that  none  of  these 
things  is  to  be  feared.  We  assume  that  they  are  not 
to  be  feared.  None  the  less  the  portents  of  such  ca- 
lamities have  come  mainly  from  the  Democratic  party. 
It  is  to  neutralize  those  portents  and  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  President  in  his  lawful  war  policies  that 
we  wish  for  the  clear  and  constructive  voice  of  Repub- 
lican criticism. 

It  is  not  only  the  Allied  nations  of  Europe  that  will 
watch  our  elections  with  a  certain  palpitating  interest. 
The  whole  world  will  watch  them  in  the  same  way, 
and  here  once  more  we  may  quote  Mr.  Taft  when  he 
says: 

The  intelligence  which  he  says  the  European  peoples 
have  has  enabled  them  to  see  that  an  election  of  a 
Republican  Congress  will  mean  a  more  certain  prosecu- 
tion of  this  war  to  an  unconditional  surrender  than  if 
the  President  shall  secure  a  House  and  Senate  who 
will  only  do  his  will  and  second  his  desires. 

The  world  will  wish  to  know,  for  example,  whether 
the  mental  and  moral  debilities  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford  are 
to  receive  the  endorsement  of  the  American  people, 
whether  Mr.  Ford  represents  the  American  people.  It 
will  wish  to  know  whether  the  mean  and  petty  tyraanies 
of  Mr.  Burleson,  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  free  com- 
ment, are  endorsed  by  the  American  people.  It  will 
wish  to  know  whether  Mr.  Creel  and  Mr.  Baker  speak 
with  the  voice  of  the  American  people  and  act  with 
its  approval.  It  will  wish  to  know  whether  the  waste 
of  incredible  sums  of  money  is  received  with  com- 
placence by  the  American  people.  And,  more  than  all 
else,  it  will  wish  to  know  whether  all  legislative  powers 
are  still  "vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 

Democracy  in  Germany  ? 

Nothing  of  an  authoritative  nature  that  has  yet  ap- 
.  peared  gives  the  least  basis  for  a  belief  that  Germany 
has  adopted  a  democratic  form  of  government  or  any- 
thing resembling  one. 

The  present  German  constitution  was  the  work  of 
the  princes  of  Germany.  It  provided  for  a  hereditary 
emperor,  who  must  be  the  King  of  Prussia  and  a  Ho- 
henzollern. 

The  Bundesrath  corresponds  roughly  with  the  Ameri- 
can Senate.  It  contains  sixty-one  members,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  various  states.  Prussia  appoints  six- 
teen of  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath.  and  this  means 
that  Prussia  controls  the  whole  body,  as  she  can  always 
command  sufficient  votes  in  addition  to  her  own  I 
cure  a  majority. 

The     Reichstag,    or    Lower    House,    con 
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elected  members,  but  its  powers  are  insignificant  and 
it  can  be  instantly  dissolved  by  the  emperor.  The  real 
governing  power  of  Germany  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
emperor  and  the  Bundesrath,  and  these  have  been 
wholly -untouched  by  any  sort  of  popular  control.  The 
emperor  controls  the  Bundesrath,  and  the  Bundesrath 
controls  the  Reichstag.  The  emperor  on  his  own  au- 
thority has  had  the  right  to  declare  a  defensive,  but  not 
an  offensive  war.  For  an  offensive  war  he  must  se- 
cure the  assent  of  the  Bundesrath,  and  this  fact  goes 
far  to  explain  his  wearisome  insistence  on  the  defensive 
nature  of  the  present  struggle.  He  had  no  right  under 
the  constitution  to  declare  any  but  a  defensive 
war. 

Xow  the  mere  assertion,  even  though  it  be  by  all  the 
princes  of  Germany,  that  the  sanction  of  the  Bundes- 
rath and  the  Reichstag  shall  henceforth  be  necessary 
to  a  declaration  of  war  has  no  value  so  long  as  the 
Bundesrath  is  the  creature  of  the  emperor  and  so  long 
as  the  Reichstag  depends  for  its  life  upon  the  imperial 
will.  A  legislature  without  any  real  legislative  power, 
and  that  can  be  dissolved  at  the  word  of  command,  is 
necessarily  a  servile  legislature,  a  mere  echo,  and  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Reichstag  has  shown  itself  to  be. 
There  can  be  no  democracy  in  Germany  so  long  as  the 
Bundesrath  maintains  its  unrepresentative  power  and 
so  long  as  the  Reichstag  has  more  to  fear  from  the 
powers  above  than  from  the  powers  below. 


Paternalism. 

Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn  feels  so  strongly  on  the  subject 
of  the  dangers  of  paternalism  in  government  that  he 
has  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  the  address  recently 
delivered  by  him  before  the  convention  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association  in  Chicago.  Paternalism  and  bu- 
reaucracy, according  to  Mr.  Kahn,  are  convertible 
terms.  Both  may  be  translated  as  governmental  inter- 
ference. And  their  immediate  results  are  inefficiency, 
emasculation,  and  irritation. 

Paternalism  springs  from  a  radical  misconception  of 
the  functions  of  government.  It  has  already  made  dan- 
gerous innovations  into  personal  liberty.  Unless  it  is 
checked  it  will  abolish  liberty,  as  it  has  already  done  in 
Germany. 

Paternalism  springs  from  the  dangerous  theory  that 
all  men  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do  whatever  is 
good  for  them  to  do.  Hardly  less  dangerous  was  the 
earlier  and  wider  tneory  that  all  men  should  be  com- 
pelled by  law  to  do  whatever  was  of  supposed  benefit 
to  others.  From  this  sprung  a  thousand  restrictive 
laws,  ill  and  hastily"  conceived,  clumsy,  unworkable,  op- 
pressive, and  prolific  breeding  grounds  of  fraud  and 
evasion.  At  a  time  when  all  the  older  democracies  of 
the  world  were  throwing  over  their  legislative  ballast 
and  giving  prolonged  study  to  every  new  proposal, 
America  was  cumbering  her  statute  books  with  new 
laws,  to  the  confusion  of  life,  the  paralysis  of  industry. 
and  the  fostering  of  corruption.  The  benefits  of  the 
Sherman  Act,  for  example,  have  been  immeasurably 
less  than  the  moral  corrosion  resulting  from  the  ex- 
emption of  labor  unions  from  the  operations  of  that  act. 
The  Sherman  Act,  because  of  its  sequel,  has  done  more 
harm  than  good. 

But  it  is  a  more  personal,  a  more  domestic  aspect  of 
paternalism  that  now  threatens  us  and  that  will  threaten 
us  still  more  after  the  end  of  the  war.  There  is  a 
vague  but  pernicious  belief  that  we  are  now  in  some 
mysterious  way  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  and  that 
we  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  rebuild  the  social 
system,  but  to  reconstruct  also  the  personal  life.  A  hun- 
dred pernicious  schemes  are  in  course  of  incubation  and 
some  of  them  have  actually  been  hatched,  all  based  on 
the  theory  that  we  ought  to  be  forced  to  do  whatever 
it  seems  good  for  us  to  do.  Prohibition  belongs  to  this 
class,  and  although  it  antedates  the  war  it  has  received 
an  enormous  stimulus  from  the  war.  Its  proponents 
suppose  that  they  have  carried  the  day,  at  least  dia- 
lectically,  when  they  have  demonstrated,  what  is  prob- 
ably true,  that  alcohol  is  bad  for  the  human  body.  What 
fail  to  grasp  is  that  we  have  a  right  to  injure  our 
bodies  if  we  wish,  and  that  the  man  who  is  restrained 
from  an  act  harmful  to  himself  has  not  been  benefited, 
but  weakened  and  emasculated.  If  we  may  not  drink 
win .-  because  it  is  bad  for  us  there  is  no  logical  reason 
wh  we  should  not  be  similarly  restrained  from  smoking 
rettes  and  drinking  coffee.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
.  -ee.    And  we  may  be  fairly  sure  that  we  shall  soon 


have  to  face  a  proposal  to  impose  these  very  restric- 
tions. 

It  is  the  same  pernicious  paternalism  that  underlies 
the  compulsory  health  insurance  scheme.  Its  advo- 
cates, when  they  are  not  consciously  Germanic  in  their 
ideas,  which  many  of  them  are,  seem  to  suppose  that 
they  have  established  their  point  by  the  indisputable 
assertion  that  every  sick  man  ought  to  have  medical 
attention.  Of  course  he  ought.  But  there  is  a  still 
more  indisputable  assertion,  and  that  is  to  the  effect 
that  every  man  ought  to  be  man  enough  to  safeguard 
himself  against  sickness,  first  by  an  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  health,  and  secondly  by  a  prudent  ordering  of 
his  expenditures  while  he  is  well.  It  is  better  that  a 
man  should  be  physically  sick  than  that  he  should  be 
mentally  and  morally  dependent. 

There  are.  of  course,  health  laws  that  are  essential, 
but  they  should  be  imposed  with  extraordinary  care 
lest  they  verge  upon  paternalism.  It  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  compel  the  individual  to  be  healthy,  unless 
his  unhealthiness  constitute  a  real  and  immediate  danger 
to  the  community.  If  the  state  is  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual against  alcohol  why  should  it  not  also  forbid 
him  to  overeat,  seeing  that  overeating  is  a  much  greater 
danger  than  overdrinking?  Why  should  not  the  state 
supervise  his  underclothing  lest  he  take  cold,  develop 
tuberculosis,  and  infect  his  neighbors?  We  may  also 
ask  why  the  state  should  not  supervise  a  man's  soul  if 
it  is  so  eager  to  supervise  his  body.  There  are  theo- 
logical "experts"  who  would  warmly  commend  the  regu- 
lation of  our  souls  on  the  ground  that  they  are  much 
more  important  than  our  bodies.  And  were  we  not 
once  commanded  upon  high  authority  to  be  neutral  in 
thought,  which  seems  to  be  very  much  the  same 
thing  ? 

A  governmental  interference  with  the  lives  of  the 
people  is  a  grave  matter,  although  one  would  hardly 
suppose  so  from  the  giddy  alacrity  with  which  it  is 
undertaken.  Laws  invariably  do  far  more  than  they 
are  expected  to  do  or  than  they  are  wished  to  do.  The 
supreme  virtue  of  government  is  to  be  unseen  and  un- 
felt.  This  is  not  a  time  for  experiments,  but  for  con- 
servatism; not  for  new  paths,  but  for  a  return  to  the 
old  ones;  not  for  innovation,  but  for  an  anxious  and 
a  careful  caution. 

Amendment  37. 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  an  American  city  can 
secure  the  services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
first  way  is  to  select  an  educator  of  capacity  and  ex- 
perience, the  best  man  available  for  the  purpose,  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  to  his  political  affiliations 
or  his  ability  to  wheedle  votes.  This  is  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  practically  every  city  in  the  country  with  the 
one  exception  of  San  Francisco. 

The  second  is  the  way  that  has  hitherto  been  pur- 
sued by  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  elective  way.  It  de- 
bars the  city  from  the  services  of  any  man  whose 
only  qualifications  are  educational  and  administrative 
ability  and  who  is  unversed  in  the  arts  of  the  mixer  and 
of  popular  appeal.  San  Francisco  ought  now  to  align 
herself  with  the  progressive  practice  of  the  other  cities 
of  the  nation.  She  ought  to  be  in  the  market  for  the 
best  educator  whose  services  are  available,  no  matter 
whether  he  is  to  be  found  in  Illinois  or  in  Maine.  This 
is  a  matter  of  such  obvious  common  sense  as  to  be 
indisputable.  Why  should  we  tolerate  mediocrity  at  the 
head  of  our  schools  simply  because  that  mediocrity 
happens  to  be  smiled  upon  by  a  political  ring  and  to 
have  the  dubious  virtues  of  a  vote-getter?  Education 
is  too  serious  a  matter  for  this. 

Amendment  37  provides  for  a  board  of  education  of 
seven  members  to  be  appointed  without  pay  by  the 
mayor.  The  board  of  education  will  appoint  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  the  mayor  will  thus  be  indi- 
rectly responsible  for  such  appointment,  as  he  should 
be.  If  the  superintendent  should  prove  unsatisfactory- 
he  can  be  removed  by  the  board,  the  mayor,  as  before, 
being  responsible.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
find  the  best  man  in  the  country  and  to  bring  him  to 
San  Francisco. 

It  would  be  some  such  method  as  this  that  would  be 
unhesitatingly  adopted  by  any  committee  of  business 
men  intent  on  securing- the  best  educational  results  with- 
out the  smirch  of  politics.  It  is  the  method  recom- 
mended by  the  expert  educators  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  method  of  common  sense.  By  all  means  vote  for 
Charter  Amendment  37  and  put  the  educational  system 


of  the  city  on  a  modern  and  civilized  basis  similar  to 
what  may  be  found  in  the  other  great  cities  of  the 
country.  t 

Editorial  Notes. 
The  government  of  Canada  has  forbidden  the 
passage  through  the  mails  of  all  printed  matter  issued 
in  the  interests  of  the  I.  W.  W.  Why  is  there  no 
similar  prohibition  in  this  country?  If  a  newspaper 
such  as  the  New  York  Xation  can  be  excluded  from 
the  mails  because  of  a  disrespectful  reference  to  Mr. 
Gompers  one  would  suppose  that  the  heavy  hand  of 
suppression  could  be  extended  far  enough  to  cover  the 
activities  of  the  I.  W.  W. 


The  Austro-Hungarian  note  transmitted  through  the 
Swedish  representative  in  Washington  was  written  in 
French  and  it  referred  to  the  President  as  "Mon- 
seigneur."  The  Swedish  representative  translated  the 
word  as  "His  Lordship,"  and  now  both  he  and  the 
Austrian  minister  who  wrote  the  note  are  being 
scolded  for  the  use  of  an  undemocratic  and  inappro- 
priate term.  The  Swede  is  certainly  innocent,  seeing 
that  his  duty  was  that  of  a  translator,  and  "Mon- 
seigneur"  must  be  translated  literally  as  "My  Lord." 
But  the  Austrian  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  innocent. 
The  word  "Monseigneur"  is  rightly  applied  only  ts 
princes  of  the  blood  and  to  certain  dignitaries  of  the 
Catholic  church.  When  it  is  used  elsewhere  it  is  no 
more  than  a  formal  courtesy,  an  impressive  form  of  the 
word  "Monsieur."  The  Austrian  minister  must  have 
been  well  aware  that  titles  are  not  used  in  America. 
He  was  merely  trying  to  be  polite,  and  Heaven  forbid 
that  his  effort  should  be  discouraged.  There  are  exten- 
sive arrears  of  courtesy  still  to  be  made  up. 


The  Austrian  Empire  is  dissolving  with  such  magical 
rapidity  that  Austrian  statesmen  will  soon  be  represent- 
ing no  one  but  themselves.  The  population  of  Austria 
is  practically  made  up  of  Germans,  Magyars,  and  Slavs. 
The  Magyars  have  declared  their  independence.  The 
Allies  have  decreed  the  independence  of  the  Slavs,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  Germans  are  now  demanding  a 
union  with  Germany.  This  means  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  the  Austrian  Empire.  There  will  be  nothing 
left  that  can  call  itself  by  that  name.  Certainly  there 
will  be  no  one  to  lament  this  monstrous  system  of 
political  bigotries  and  cruelties.  Austria  has  done  evil, 
and  that  continually.  It  would  be  difficult  to  turn  the 
page  of  history  and  to  find  a  single  Austrian  deed  that 
has  advanced  any  worthy  human  cause,  that  has  been 
intended  to  advance  the  happiness  of  men.  Austria  has 
been  the  slaveholder  of  Europe.  To  an  even  greater 
extent  than  Germany  she  has  been  the  cancer  growth 
of  European  civilization.  In  the  hour  of  her  disap- 
pearance there  is  none  so  poor  as  do  her  reverence. 
She  was  to  have  been  a  link  in  the  mighty  chain  of 
German  dominion.  She  has  become  a  graveyard  and 
a  tombstone. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  Vineyards. 
"Sky-High,"  Bckke,  Cal.,  October  27,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  Some  weeks  ago  I  slapped  a  saddle 
on  a  horse  and  rode  over  the  mountains  to  a  region  that 
lies  off  the  beaten  track  and  somewhere  north  of  San 
Francisco.  At  one  point  it  is  entered  by  two  roads.  One 
climbs  up  the  wall  of  a  rocky  canon  and  follows  tie  windings 
of  the  turbulent  creek  below.  It  is  in  good  shape  part  of  the 
way  and  is  used  by  a  few  ranchers  and  some  tourists.  At  the 
other  end  it  is  washed  out  and  impassable. 

The  other  road  goes  up  and  over  the  mountains.  At  this 
end  it  may  be  used  by  autos,  wagons,  and  buggies.  At  the 
other  end  it  has  been  washed  out  in  spots,  and  is  best  got 
over  before  sundown  and  on  a  well-shod  horse.  These  roads 
represent  no  end  of  labor  and  money,  but  it  is  clearly  only 
a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  both  will  be  impossible  for 
through  traffic 

They  lead,  however,  to  a  strange  land,  endowed  with  many 
attractive  natural  features,  and  at  first  one  wonders  why  the 
community  is  not  greater.  It  has,  too,  an  industrious  and 
intelligent  population,  but  it  is  much  handicapped  by  having 
no  railroad.  However,  if  it  had  one  its  future  would  not  be 
altogether  assured.  There  is  within  its  boundaries  a  large 
acreage  of  foothill  land,  admirably  adapted  for  grape  culture. 
There  are  a  few  small  vineyards  which  show  the  possibilities. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  there  are  some  people  in  this  gTeat 
State  of  California  who  would  banish  the  queenly  vine  from 
her  hills  and  valleys.  They  would  dig  her  roots  out  with  the 
mattock.  They  belong  to  such  as  would  destroy  every  beau- 
tiful and  useful  thing  which  they  do  not  understand  and  can 
not  appreciate.  They  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  their  lives  and  they  would  let  out  their  anger  on  the  cat 
or  in  the  breaking  of  something  valued  by  others.  Such 
people  imply  that  democracy  in  California  is  incapable  of  en- 
acting a  wise  and  rational  law,  regulating  the  wine  industry 
in  all  its  branches,  or  of  enforcing  such  a  law  if  it  had  one. 
They  would  condemn  vast  areas  of  California  to  perpetual 
solitude  and  unproductiveness.  Instead  of  pleasant  vineyards 
and  happy  homesteads  on  uncounted  hills  they  would  leave  a 
wilderness  of  brush,  over  which  the  buzzard  would  endlessly 
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circle,    and    into    which    the    cottontail    would    scurry    as    the 
weary,  depressed,  and  thirsty  traveler  passed  by. 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  B.   Carey. 


German  Democracy. 

San  Francisco,  October  28,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
Germany  it  may  be  useful  to  remember  the  history  of  1848. 
In  that  year  the  Prussian  people  revolted,  marched  upon 
Berlin,  and  surprised  the  king  and  his  friends.  The  result 
was  that  the  people  were  triumphant,  the  king  yielded  to 
their  demands  for  a  constitution,  and  the  cause  of  democracy 
seemed  to  have  been  won.  The  heir  to  the  throne — after- 
ward the  Emperor  William  the  First — escaped  to  England. 
Then,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the  Junkers  and  their  leaders 
(the  Hohenzollerns)  recovered  from  their  surprise,  gathered 
their  army  together,  and,  ignoring  the  recently  granted  con- 
stitution, attacked  the  people  and  dispersed  them,  killing  many 
and  imprisoning  others,  and  the  next  state  of  Prussia  was 
worse  than  the  former  one  had  been.  An  account  of  this 
may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "Life  of  Carl  Schurz,'' 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  ever  written. 

Yours  sincerely,  Wilson  King. 


The  Grape  Industry. 

San  Francisco,  October  26,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  newspapers  throughout  the  state 
have  recently  been  filled  with  articles  discussing  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  manufacture  of  grape  syrup  from  wine  grapes, 
if  the  wineries  are  no  longer  able  to  use  them  for  wine 
grape    purposes. 

In  a  signed  letter,  which  has  been  widely  circulated 
throughout  the  state,  Dr.  D.  M.  Gandier,  head  of  the  dry 
forces   of   California,   says: 

The  newspapers  report  that  a  bulletin  just  being  issued  by  the 
University  of  California  says  that  wine  grapes  can  be  used  for 
making  syrup  more  profitably  than  for  making  wine,  and  that  with 
slight  changes  the  wineries  can  be  used  to  make  syrup.  This  would 
seem  to  remove  the  last  obstacle  to  prohibition  in  California. 

This  statement,  to  say  the  least,  is  misleading.  It  is  true 
that  grape  syrup  can  be  made  from  grapes.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  only  a  small  part  of  our  immense  wine  grape  pro- 
duction could  or  would  be  used  for  syrup  purposes. 

Let  the  public  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  making  ol 
grape  syrup  is  no  new  discovery.  It  is  as  old  as  the  ages, 
and  if  production  of  syrup  were  a  profitable  business  in  nor- 
mal times  every  winery  in  the  state  would  have  been  manu- 
facturing it  long  ago. 

On  August  27,  1918,  Professor  Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  in 
charge  of  the  viticultural  laboratory  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  at  Berkeley.  California,  in  an  open  letter  to 
Congressman  Charles  H.  Randall,  who  had  made  similar  mis- 
leading statements  in  a  telegram  to  the  President,  wrote : 

At  the  present  high  prices  of  wine  grapes,  of  labor,  and  of  all 
materials  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  interest  grape-growers, 
wineries,  or  sugar  factories  in  a  totally  new  and  untried  product. 
My  conclusions,  based  on  what  I  know  or  believe  on  the  subject, 
are: 

1.  That  prohibition  of  wine-making  would  destroy  the  value  of 
the  wine  grape  vineyards  of  the  state  and  ruin  most  of  the 
growers. 

2.  That  if  wine- making  is  not  prohibited  the  manufacture  of 
grape  syrup  offers  a  very  promising  means  of  utilizing  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  crop  of  wine,  table,  and  raisin  grapes,  that 
portion  which  is  at  present  wasted  in  great  part  owing  to  some 
defect  which  makes  it  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  main 
crop;  and 

3.  That  the  manufacture  of  grape  syrup  can  become  a  consider- 
able industry  only  after  years  of  effort  and  trial  by  the  producer 
and  of  education  of  the  customer,  unless  very  materially  aided  and 
hastened  by  large  governmental  encouragement. 

Let  your  readers  consider  this  if  they  want  to  be  just : 
For  sweetening  power,  grape  syrup  can  be  no  commercial 
competitor  of  cane  or  beet  sugar  in  normal  times.  The 
grapes  themselves  would  cost  the  syrup  producer  more  than 
finished  sugar  costs  the  refiner.  With  that  condition  in  mind, 
can  any  fair-minded  citizen  believe  the  cry  of  the  fanatical 
prohibitionist  that  "syrup  is  the  salvation  of  the  vineyardist"  ? 

I  hope  you  will  put  these  facts  before  your  readers,  be- 
cause I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  will  go  to  the  polls 
on  Tuesday  thinking  that  if  Proposition  No.  22  is  carried 
the  immense  wine  grape  crop  of  this  state  will  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  manufacture  of  grape  syrup,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  Professor  Bioletti  points  out,  the  value  of  the  wine 
grape  vineyards  of  the  state  will  be  destroyed  and  ruin  will 
face  our  growers.  Very  truly  yours, 

H.   F.   S/10LL, 
Secretary    California    Grape    Protective    Association. 


Compulsory  Health  Insurance. 

San  Francisco,  October  30,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Why  does  Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson 
come  before  the  people  of  California  with  a  statement  that 
compulsory  health  insurance  has  been  a  success  in  Great 
Britain,  that  it  has  improved  the  public  health,  and  that  it 
has  been  of  aid  to  Great  Britain  in  winning  the  war  ? 
What  does  he  know  about  the  working  of  a  law  in  Great 
Britain  ?  When  was  he  there  ?  What  are  the  sources  of  his 
information  ? 

Dr.  William  A.  Brend,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc,  is  presumably 
a  better  authority  on  such  matters  than  Dr.  Hutchinson,  who 
is  so  accustomed  to  making  Sinaitic  utterances  to  credulous 
people  that  he  doubtless  considers  himself  a  sort  of  pontiff. 
Dr.  Brend  is  the  foremost  British  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health,  and  Dr.  Brend  says :  "As  far 
as  improvement  of  the  public  health  is  concerned  the  in- 
fluence of  the  act  has  probably  been  almost  nil.  The  medical 
service  is  no  better  than  that  which  preceded  it,  the  main 
change  being  that  a  certain  number  of  persons  who  formerly 
went  to  infirmaries  and  hospital  out-patient  departments  now 
go  to  panel  doctors;  sanatorium  treatment  has  proved  of 
little  value  among  the  working  classes;  the  provisions  in- 
tended to  deal  with  the  evils  of  bad  housing  and  insanitary 
conditions  are  unworkable ;  and  the  schemes  for  collecting 
public  health  information  are  futile,  though  the  research 
committee  will  probably  add  to  our  knowledge  of  scientific 
medicine.  Nearly  all  classes  grumble  at  the  act,  and  though 
the  panel  practitioners  have  benefited  financially,  the  medical 
profession  has  been  split  into  two  camps  between  which  much 
bitterness  exists.  The  act  is  unsound  as  a  scheme  of  in- 
surance, since  the  flat  rate  of  contribution  assumes  an  equality 
of  risk  which  does  not  exist ;  the  lower  incidence  of  sickness 
in  rural  districts  making  it  in  effect  a  tax  on  rural  industries 
and  occupations,  for  the  benefit  of  town-dwellers.  .  .  .  Con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  will  inevitably  lead  to  further 
great  mistakes  and  pouring  out  of  money  in  directions  from 
which  we  shall  get  little  or  no  return."  Dr.  Hutchinson  must 
be  well  aware  of   Dr.   Brend's  opinion.     Why  does  he  try  to 

!      deceive  us  by  such  representations  of  British  satisfaction  with 
their   experiment  when   he  knows  well  that  there   is  no   such 

1      satisfaction.  C.  S. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  prospect  of  an  immediate  peace  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  so  good  as  it  was  a  few  days  ago.  Germany  is  evi- 
dently hesitating  before  she  makes  the  final  plunge  into  the 
deep  waters  of  unconditional  surrender.  She  is  asking  her- 
self if  that  irretrievable  step  is,  after  all,  inevitable.  A  week 
ago  there  were  signs  of  panic  in  governmental  circles.  It 
was  obviously  impossible  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Allied 
armies,  and  a  military  debacle  loomed  large  on  the  horizon. 
The  military  autocracy  was  shaken  in  its  saddle.  The  radical 
forces  of  Germany  took  heart  of  grace  and  momentarily 
surged  upward  toward  supremacy.  The  London  Daily 
Chronicle  believes  that  the  emperor  actually  signed  his  abdi- 
cation, but  that  the  Junkers  compelled  him  to  cancel  it.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  is  reported  as  saying  that  the  chancellor  had  also, 
resigned,  but  that  he  had  withdrawn  his  resignation  at  the 
demand  of  the  army  men.  There  was  a  general  tendency  to 
abandon  the  ship  and  to  declare  publicly  that  all  was  lost. 
In  point  of  fact  there  was  a  panic. 


Then  came  a  sort  of  reaction.  The  President's  note  was 
received  asking  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  German  proposals  and  the  source  from  which  they  came. 
Probably  that  note  was  a  surprise  to  the  German  government. 
They  knew  exactly  what  they  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances.  They  knew  what  they  had  done  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  Bismarck  had  said  that  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent a  renewal  of  the  war  was  the  surrender  of  the  French 
armies,  and  he  inexorably  exacted  that  surrender.  Germany 
probably  expected  just  such  a  reply  to  her  own  plea.  She 
always  expects  that  other  nations  will  do  what  she  would  do 
if  the  situation  were  reversed,  and  by  this  method  we  can 
always  foresee  the  nature  of  German  anticipations.  But  in- 
stead of  a  demand  for  immediate  surrender  she  received  a 
request  for  particulars.  At  once  the  tide  of  German  panic 
began  to  recede.  Perhaps,  after  all,  things  were  not  so  bad 
as  they  seemed.  Here  at  least  was  something  that  might  be 
nursed  and  nourished  into  a  discussion,  and  who  could  say 
what  might  not  happen  with  a  discussion  once  under  way  ? 
Germany  had  been  reminded  that  she  must  be  democratic,  and 
there  was  obviously  room  for  endless  argument  as  to  the  pre- 
cise frontier  line  between  autocracy  and  democracy.  If  only 
it  should  be  possible  to  secure  a  cessation  of  the  fighting 
while  that  little  point  was  being  settled  it  would  be  easy  to 
withdraw  the  German  armies  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  then  the  Jehad,  the  holy  war  of  defense,  could  be  pro- 
claimed with  every  chance  of  once  more  rallying  the  German 
people  to  a  sacred  struggle  for  a  defense  of  the  Fatherland 
under  quite  favorable  auspices.  Germany's  reply  to  the  Allied 
note  was  an  assurance  that  she  had  indeed  waved  a  magic 
wand,  and  that  democracy  was  henceforth  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Germany.  Presumably  the  All  Highest  had  decreed  it, 
and  the  Federal  Council  had  been  persuaded  into  acquiescence. 
All  future  wars  would  be  declared  by  the  Reichstag,  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth  might  rest  assured  that  they  would  be  in- 
vaded only  by  authority  of  a  parliamentary  resolution,  which 
would  of  course  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  them.  The  Ger- 
man note  was  signed  by  Dr.  Solf  in  the  expectation  that  Allied 
suspicions  would  assuredly  be  mesmerized  by  a  name  that 
might  belong  to  almost  anybody,  and  therefore  that  was 
fragrant  with  democracy.  Whether  the  German  government 
actually  believed  that  it  had  established  the  fact  of  its  new 
democratic  nature  does  not  matter  at  all.  That  is  not  what 
the  German  government  was  trying  to  do.  What  it  was  trying 
to  do  was  to  begin  a  discussion  to  which  the  door  had  been 
so  unexpectedly  opened.  The  scope  of  the  argument  was  of  no 
importance  so  long  as  it  was  an  argument.  There  is,  as  we 
all  know,  a  certain  antagonism  between  words  and  deeds.  It 
was  a  reasonable  expectation  that  fighting  would  cease  as  soon 
as  a  correspondence  had  been  established.  Germany  hastened 
to  do  her  part  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 


But  the  hopes  of  the  German  government  were  speedily  dis- 
sipated. We  need  not  now  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
rigidity  infused  into  Mr.  Lansing's  last  note,  but  the  rigidity 
was  there,  and  we  may  believe  that  it  gave  boundless  satis- 
faction to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  expecta- 
tions in  that  respect  had  been  clearly  voiced.  The  German 
request  for  an  armistice,  said  Mr.  Lansing  in  effect,  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Allied  governments  of  Europe,  who  would 
in  their  turn  doubtless  refer  the  matter  to  their  military  com- 
manders in  the  field,  who  would  outline  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  military  supremacy,  and  to  make  it  im- 
possible for  Germany  to  exercise  her  peculiar  gifts  of  treach- 
ery. The  note  was  evidently  a  vast  disappointment  to  Ger- 
many, if  we  may  judge  from  a  certain  chill  that  immediately 
descended  upon  the  German  press.  That  the  whole  matter 
should  be  referred  to  Foch  was  the  last  thing  they  wished. 
They  knew  in  advance  what  Foch  would  say.  The  wiles  of 
the  ready  letter-writer  would  be  lost  upon  him.  There 
would  be  a  certain  Sinaiatic  conclusiveness  about  his  com- 
munication. It  would  be  a  case  of  the  iron  hand  without  the 
velvet  glove.  Foch  would  know  the  precise  measures  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  would  know  how 
to  make  a  renewal  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  He 
might  not  call  it  an  unconditional  surrender,  but  that  is  what 
it  would  amount  to  with  Allied  garrisons  in  German  frontier 
fortresses,  or  an  Allied  occupation  of  Essen,  or  the  surrender 
of  the  German  navy.  There  is  no  need  to  forecast  the  nature 
of  Foch's  demands.  They  will  be  effective  and  final.  The 
Germans  know  their  calibre  quite  well,  and  hence  the  sudden 
wave  of  despondency  throughout  the  German  press,  and  the 
melancholy  appeals  to  the  civilian  authorities  of  the  Allies 
as   against  the   military'-     That  the   demands   will   be  accepted 


is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion.     Certainly  they  will  not 
be  accepted  if  the  Junkers  are  strong  enough  to  reject  them. 


There  are  two  points  that  we  should  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind  with  regard  to  an  armistice.  Xo  armistice  can  be 
granted  except  upon  the  clear  understanding  that  Germany 
accepts  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  President,  not  by  any  means  in  full  acquittal  of  all  claims 
against  Germany — there  are  many  other  claims  in  no  way 
touched  upon  in  these  conditions — but  as  a  broad  base  for  all 
future  and  final  rectifications.  The  second  point  is  that 
there  can  be  no  armistice  that  leaves  a  renewal  of  the  war 
within  the  option  of  Germany,  and  this  is  by  far  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  since  if  she  can  not  renew  the  war  it  is 
obvious  that  she  must  fulfill  the  conditions.  This  is  not  a 
case  where  two  well-matched  adversaries  decide  to  discontinue 
fighting  for  a  season  in  order  that  they  may  search  for  a 
means  of  peace.  This,  of  course,  is  the  position  that  Ger- 
many would  like  to  adopt,  but  it  is  a  position  that  is  in 
no  way  hers.  Unfortunately  we  are  forced  still  to  assume 
that  Germany  intends  to  renew  the  war  if  she  can  manoeuvre 
herself  into  a  position  where  a  renewal  of  the  war  becomes 
possible.  That  there  should  be  any  one  still  disposed  to  attach 
value  to  a  German  assurance  or  undertaking  is  almost  in- 
credible, but  there  are  such  people.  They  ask,  What  more 
can  we  expect  than  that  Germany  should  undertake  to  do 
this,  that,  or  the  other?  And  they  seem  to  suppose  that  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  German  armies  everywhere  into 
Germany  would  be  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  at 
least  a  satisfactory  basis  for  future  discussion.  On  the  con- 
trary it  would  undoubtedly  be  the  prelude  to  a  new  war  that 
would  begin  instantly.  It  can  not  be  too  strongly  realized 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  armies  with  their  weapons 
to  German  soil  would  not  be  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the 
beginning  of  a  new  war,  and  that  Germany  intends  this  be- 
ginning of  a  new  war  if  she  can  in  any  way  compass  it.  The 
German  armies  behind  the  Rhine  would  be  as  formidable  as 
they  have  ever  been.  They  would  constitute  a  wall  of  fearful 
strength  from  Holland  to  Switzerland.  They  would  deadlock 
the  struggle  in  the  west  perhaps  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  German  government  would  have  an  almost  free 
hand  in  the  east,  and  would  proceed  to  root  itself  in  Russia 
so  firmly  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tear  away  its 
grip.  Under  no  conditions  must  it  be  possible  for  the  Ger- 
man army,  as  an  army,  to  return  to  German  soil.  That  army 
must  remain  upon  foreign  soil  until  it  shall  be  rendered  in- 
capable of  fighting,  and  it  is  for  the  commander-in-chief  to 
say  how  this  shall  best  be  done. 


There  is  another  point  that  is  worth  some  attention.  Revo- 
lution in  Germany  will  come  only  from  despair.  There  will 
be  no  upheaval  in  Germany  so  long  as  there  is  the  faintest 
possibility  that  she  can  retrieve  her  disasters,  or  that  there 
are  dice  still  left  in  the  box  for  her  to  throw.  If  there  is  any 
visible  loophole  for  escape,  however  small,  it  will  give  a  new 
lease  of  life  to  the  militarists.  It  will  enable  them  to  say, 
"Let  us  at  least  try  this.  There  is  room  here  for  still  another 
effort."  To  suppose  that  there  are  now  even  the  rudiments 
of  a  penitent  Germany  is  to  make  a  calamitous  mistake.  Over 
and  over  again  we  have  seen  the  voice  of  discontent  instantly 
stilled  by  a  military  success,  or  even  the  promise  of  one. 
The  pacifist  German,  or  what  passes  for  a  pacifist  in  Ger- 
many, becomes  at  once  a  ravening  wild  beast  at  the  renewed 
prospect  of  plunder.  Jekyll  and  Hyde  succeed  each  other  with 
startling  rapidity,  and  in  obedience  to  the  daily  bulletins. 
Maximilien  Harden,  for  example,  will  pray  like  a  saint  during 
adversity,  but  he  proudly  proclaims  the  spirit  of  rank 
brigandage  when  victory  seems  to  be  in  sight.  Germany  can 
not  be  persuaded  or  blandished  into  reform,  but  she  can  be 
beaten  into  reform.  If  Germany  should  win  a  victory  tomor- 
row the  radicals  would  subside  in  an  hour.  If  they  could  be 
made  to  see  the  possibility  of  a  successful  trick  there  would 
be  no  longer  a  whimper  from  them.  If  they  believed  that 
their  armies  would  be  allowed  to  return  to  German  soil  under 
a  pretense  of  evacuation  there  would  be  an  instant  revival  of 
German  ferocities,  and  the  Hardens  and  the  Scheidemanns 
would  at  once  revert  to  their  natural  savagery.  They  have 
done  it  so  often  before  that  we  need  have  no  doubt  upon 
that  point.  Revolution  in  Germany  will  come  from  despair. 
It  will  never  come  while  there  is  the  vestige  of  hope  in  some 
still  untried   treachery.  

I  suggested  just  now  that  the  fourteen  conditions  laid  down 
by  the  President  do  not  constitute  the  full  bill  of  claims  that 
would  be  presented  to  Germany.  They  are  no  more  than  a 
basis  for  the  consideration  of  an  armistice.  They  are  a  pay- 
ment upon  account,  a  sort  of  installment,  that  shall  entitle  Ger- 
many to  an  audience.  There  could  not  possibly  be  any 
finality  about  a  programme  set  forth  while  the  war  was  still 
in  progress.  Suppose  Germany  had  invaded  Switzerland  after 
these  fourteen  conditions  had  been  advanced.  Would  any  one 
have  contended  that  they  still  constituted  a  full  statement  of 
liabilities?  Suppose  she  had  invaded  Holland.  The  four- 
teen conditions  were  no  more  than  an  irreducible  minimum 
that  should  entitle  Germany  to  some  sort  of  a  hearing.  If 
Germany  were  to  surrender  unconditionally  tomorrow,  and 
were  to  give  the  most  absolute  guaranty  that  she  would  carry 
out  those  fourteen  conditions,  are  we  to  suppose  that  the 
count  against  her  would  thereby  be  closed  ?  Most  assuredly 
not.  In  the  first  place  her  liabilities  are  now  considerably 
greater  than  they  were  when  those  conditions  were  first  set 
forth.  And  in  the  second  place  they  did  not  represent  the 
full  bill,  but  only  its  chief  items,  and  those  chiefs  itei  - 
of  a  geographical  nature.  Nor  need  we  suppose  t!-;.: 
has  seriously  considered  an  assent  even  to  those  ge 
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demands.  Even  if  we  can  believe  that  she  can  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  with  regard  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  she  should  thus  quietly  acquiesce  in  the  surrender 
of  German  Poland,  seeing  that  this  would  mean  the  cutting 
off  of  East  Prussia  from  the  empire,  the  isolation  of  East 
Prussia  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  not  be  reached  except  by  sea  ? 
This  would  mean  a  much  greater  humiliation  for  Germany 
than  the  evacuation  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  That  she  accepted 
the  fourteen  conditions  with  such  apparent  readiness  was 
clear  proof  that  she  did  not  actually  accept  them  at  all. 
Germany  has  always  known  that  Alsace-Lorraine  was  not, 
and  never  could  be,  an  actual  part  of  the  German  Empire. 
Bismarck  opposed  the  annexation  because  he  knew  that  it 
would  create  an  incurable  wound.  But  to  make  an  island  of 
East  Prussia!  To  lop  off  East  Prussia  from  the  empire! 
Germany  would  rather  lose  Alsace-Lorraine   and   Schleswig- 

Holstein  than  this.  

That  the  fourteen  conditions  were  only  partial  and  prelimi- 
nary, that  there  could  be  no  finality  about  them  so  long  as 
there  was  no  finality  to  the  war  itself,  is  shown  by  the 
President's  rejection  of  the  plea  of  Austria.  Austria  was 
willing  to  accept  those  conditions  so  far  as  they  applied  to  her, 
but  she  was  too  late.  She  was  definitely  notified  that  those 
conditions  were  no  longer  valid.  They  applied  to  a  situation 
that  no  longer  existed.  The  President  had  demanded  au- 
tonomy for  the  Slav  peoples  of  Austria,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  Czecho-Slovaks  bad  won  for  themselves  something  more 
than  autonomy.  They  had  won  independence.  They  had  been 
recognized  as  a  belligerent  power.  They  had  been  given  the 
same  status  as  any  other  belligerent.  It  was  no  longer  for 
the  Allies  to  demand  autonomy  for  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  It 
was  for  them  to  make  their  own  demands  as  a  sovereign 
power.  They  had  been  given  the  right  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. Therefore  it  can  not  be  contended  that  the  fourteen 
conditions  had  any  finality  about  them.  They  must  neces- 
sarily change  with  the  change  of  conditions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  conditions  had  changed,  as  Austria  discovered 
to  her  cost  The  day  of  grace,  such  as  it  was,  had  gone  by 
for  her.  

It  will  be  observed  that  the  President  speaks  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Montenegro.  He 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  small  and  conquered  peoples  who 
could  not  take  up  the  cudgels  for  themselves,  although  Serbia 
has  now  done  this,  and  seems  to  be  wielding  the  said  cudgels 
w-ith  remarkable  energy.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  to  be  restoration  for  no  one  else.  The  President  spoke 
for  those  who  could  not  speak  for  themselves,  and  not  for 
those  who  could.  He  did  not  speak  of  restoration  for  Italy, 
France,  or  Great  Britain,  although  he  did  include  readjust- 
ment— geographical  readjustment — for  Italy,  and  the  righting 
of  the  wrong  done  to  France  in  1871.  But  restoration  means 
something  quite  different.  It  means  indemnity,  not  neces- 
sarily a  punitive  indemnity,  but  financial  payments  that  shall 
represent,  however  inadequately,  the  material  damage  thai 
has  been  illegally  done.  But  France,  England,  and  Italy  have 
suffered  material  damage,  but  their  people  can  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  they  certainly  will  speak  for  themselves,  and  with 
no  uncertain  voice.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  will  exact 
what  is  ordinarily  called  a  war  indemnity,  such  as  Germany 
ruthlessly  exacted  from  France,  and  as  she  fully  intended  to 
exact  from  America.  But  they  will  certainly  demand  restora- 
tion, or  some  attempt  at  restoration,  for  the  damage  done 
against  the  rules  of  war.  They  will  not  forgive  the  ruin  of 
peaceful  and  unfortified  towns,  the  needless  devastation  of  the 
country.  And  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  will  not  for- 
give the  torture  and  mutilation  of  prisoners,  the  losses  in- 
flicted by  poison  gas,  the  attacks  upon  the  Red  Cross,  the 
wholesale  murder  of  men,  women,  and  children  civilians,  the 
outrages  upon  women,  nor  the  assassination  of  Edith  Cavell 
and  Captain  Fryatt  We  may  expect  an  itemized  account  for 
all  these  crimes,  not  that  money  can  pay  for  them,  but  for 
the  enforcement  upon  the  German  mind  of  the  moral  lesson 
that  the  indictment  must  be  answered  clause  by  clause,  and 
that  each  separate  crime  must  to  some  extent  and  in  some 
way  be  expiated.  Sidney  Coeyx. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  October  30,  1918. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
saving  annually  over  $5,000,000  worth  of  live  stock  for 
the  ranchers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  section  as  a  result 
of  its  intensive  campaign  against  predatory  animals, 
which  has  been  in  progress  during  the  last  three  years. 
During  this  period  60,458  coyotes,  S085  bobcats,  1829 
wolves,  201  mountain  lions,  and  137  bears  have  been 
trapped  or  shot  and  many  other  animals  have  been 
poisoned.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  pelts  of  ani- 
mals killed  by  government  hunters  to  protect  live  stock 
during  the  last  year  will  aggregate  approximately 
$100,000. 

The  new  courts  of  law  established  by  the  British  in 
the  occupied  portions  of  Palestine  do  all  in  their  power 
to  harmonize  their  decisions  in  accordance  with  the 
ancient  Jewish  law.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
cases  of  inheritance  and  wills,  where  the  Jewish  law  is 
frequently  resorted  to  in  the  decision  of  cases. 
■■» 

While   making  measurements   of   river   flow   in   the 

upp  r  Mississippi  River  basins  and  in  the  Hudson  Bay 

rec-ntly    the    United    States    Geological    Survey    dis- 

red    that   some   of   the   rivers   under   investigation 

ty  into  the  Arctic  Ocean  during  certain  seasons  and 

the  Atlantic  Ocean  at  other  times. 


Lord  Ruthven,  eighth  baron,  provost  marshal  in  Lon- 
don and  an  extra  king's  messenger,  in  July  flew  from 
France  in  order  to  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday 
among  friends  in  London. 

John  D.  Ryan,  head  of  the  United  States  aviation 
construction  work,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful men  in  the  world  to  meet  He  does  not  fight. 
He  smiles  all  the  time.  He  is  alleged  never  to  have 
lost  his  temper  in  a  business  deal  in  his  life. 

Samuel  Merwin,  the  novelist,  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"My  professional  goal  is  to  learn  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  business  of  writing.  I  would  like,  too,  before 
I  die,  to  succeed  in  depicting  one  or  two  or  even  three 
or  more  real  characters  in  fiction.  It  would  be  a  great 
privilege." 

Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  author  of  many  important 
current  works,  has  been  making  a  speaking  tour  among 
the  munition  workers  of  Central  France.  His  subject 
was  American  ideals  and  America's  participation  in  the 
war,  and  he  talked  in  the  course  of  the  tour  to  audiences 
totaling  about  40,000  workers. 

J.  Waldo  Smith,  on  whom  Columbia  University  re- 
cently conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  S.,  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  great  constructive  engineers  and 
builders  of  the  United  States.  He  has  specialized  in 
the  creation  of  water  supply  systems,  beginning  in  his 
native  town,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  when  he  was  a 
lad  of  seventeen,  and  culminating  in  the  task  of  giving 
contemporary  Xew  York  City  water  brought  from  the 
Catskills,  far  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  an 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  construction  work  of 
$177,000,000. 

General  Petain's  "stonelike  expression  frequently  re- 
laxes into  a  rather  whimsical  smile,  and,  on  occasion, 
he  can  speak  with  a  warmth  of  eloquence  which,  devoid 
of  all  fine  phrasing,  nevertheless  carries  his  every  word 
straight  to  the  heart.  His  poilus  adore  him  despite  his 
uncompromising  firmness;  he  is  fair  in  his  judgments 
and  he  knows  just  how  to  mingle  with  his  men.  By 
his  mere  presence  and  tact  he  calmed  all  the  agitation 
which  followed  the  offensive  of  April,  1917,  the  causes 
of  which  are  well  known  today  and  could  easily  be 
guessed  then." 

John  George  Stewart  Murray,  M.  Y.  O.,  D.  S.  O., 
Duke  of  Atholl,  who  was  recently  appointed  lord  higli 
commissioner  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  succeeded  to 
the  dukedom  in  1917,  and  was  well  known  as  the  Mar- 
quess of  Tullibardine.  The  duke  has  had  a  dis- 
tinguished career  in  the  army.  He  served  in  the  Sudan 
campaign  and  won  the  D.  S.  O.  in  the  Boer  war. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Lord  Kitchener  to  raise  additional  regiments 
of  the  Scottish  Horse  Brigade  in  the  Gallipoli  opera- 
tions, when  he  was  again  mentioned  in  dispatches. 

Yicente  Blasco  Ibanez.  the  Spanish  novelist  whose 
works,  translated  into  English,  are  attracting  wide 
attention,  has  come  forward  rapidly  during  recent  years 
and  is  now  accounted  by  critics  of  modern  Spanish 
literature  as  the  foremost  living  writer  of  fiction  in 
Spain.  Born  in  Yalencia  about  fifty  years  ago,  his 
first  published  work  was  a  volume  of  sketches  of  Ya- 
lencian  life  called  "Flor  de  Mayo."  Afterward  he 
wrote  some  romances  which  he  made  the  vehicle  for 
his  own  liberal  and  even — for  Spain — revolutionary 
ideas.  Later  artistic  development  carried  him  into  the 
realistic  method  which  he  has  continued  to  use. 

Major-General  Edward  M.  Lewis,  who  commands  the 
Thirtieth  Division  of  National  Guard  troops  from  the 
Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  is  a  native  of  Indiana  and  a 
West  Pointer  of  the  class  of  1886.  His  entire  career 
up  to  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  European 
conflict  was  in  the  infantry,  he  having  served  at  vari- 
ous periods  in  the  Eighth,  Eleventh,  Sixteenth,  Nine- 
teenth, and  Twentieth  Regiments.  He  served  in  the 
Spanish  war  as  a  captain  of  the  Twentieth  Infantry  and 
in  the  Philippine  campaigns  as  a  battalion  commander 
of  the  Sixteenth  Infantry.  General  Lewis  was  a  class- 
mate at  West  Point  of  General  Pershing,  and  these  two 
officers  have  been  the  closest  of  friends  during  their 
entire  army  career.    He  is  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

On  one  occasion,  when  he  hadn't  any  job,  any  money, 
or  any  breakfast,  Arthur  Somers  Roche,  the  writer  and 
humorist,  sat  down  at  his  typewriter  and  dashed  off  two 
pieces  of  topical  verse.  There  was  an  editor  on  Park 
Row  who  sometimes  paid  spot  cash.  But  half  an  hour 
later  Roche  was  quitting  that  editors  sanctum  still 
without  prospect  of  breakfast.  By  the  time  he  had 
crossed  City  Hall  Park,  however,  his  spirits  were 
perking  up — already  some  new  verses  ran  through  his 
head.  Hustling  into  the  old  Astor  House  he  got  them 
down  on  paper  and  in  a  nearby  newspaper  office  bor- 
rowed a  typewriter.  In  twenty-five  minutes  he  was  back 
in  the  same  editor's  office  and  had  exchanged  his  new 
"pome"  for  S7  cash.     Next  day  he  landed  a  new  job. 

Roberr  Donald,  who  recently  retired  from  the  editor- 
ship of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  is  a  Scotsman 
who  began  life  as  a  young  reporter,  made  steady  head- 
way, and  presently  as  editor  of  the  Municipal  Journal 
in  London  showed  a  grasp  of  public  affairs  and  a  ca- 


pacity in  administration  which  eventually  took  him  to 
the  editorial  chair  of  the  Daily  Chronicle.  He  had  a 
wide  experience  in  his  younger  days,  for  he  served  in 
Edinburgh,  London.  Xew  York,  and  Paris.  For  a  gen- 
eration the  Daily  Chronicle  had  been  a  famous  prop- 
erty. He  had  as  his  friends  philosophers,  statesmen, 
famous  authors,  and  the  captains  of  industry.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  British  editor  in  recent  times  had  so  wide 
a  range  of  respect  from  leaders  in  the  various  fields 
of  thought  and  action. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Marco  Bozzaris. 
At  midnight,  in  his  guarded  tent, 

The  Turk  was  dreaming  of  the  hour 
When  Greece,  her  knee  in  suppliance  bent, 

Should  tremble  at  his  power : 
In  dreams,  through  camp  and  court,  he  bore 
The   trophies   of   a  conqueror ; 

In  dreams  his  song  of  triumph  heard ; 
Then  wore  his  monarch's  signet  ring: 
Then  pressed  that  monarch's  throne — a  king; 
As  wild  his  thoughts,  and  gay  of  wring. 

As    Eden's  garden   bird. 

At  midnight,  in  the  forest  shades, 

Bozzaris  ranged  his  Suliote  band. 
True  as  the  steel  of  their  tried  blades, 

Heroes  in  heart  and  hand. 
There  had  the   Persian's  thousands  stood, 
There  had  the  glad  earth  drunk  their  blood 

On  old  Platsea's  day ; 
And  now  there  breathed  that  haunted  air 
The  sons  of  sires  who  conquered  there, 
With  arm  to  strike  and  soul  to  dare. 

As  quick,  as  far  as  they. 

An  hour  passed  on — the  Turk  awoke ; 

That  bright  dream  w-as  his  last; 
He  woke — to  hear  his   sentries  shriek, 

"To  arms  !  they  come  !  the  Greek  !  the  Greek  !" 
He  woke — to  die  midst  flame,  and  smoke, 
And  shout,  and  groan,  and  sabre-stroke. 

And  death-shots  falling  thick  and  fast 
As  lightning  from  the  mountain-cloud ; 
And  heard,  with  voice  as  trumpet  loud, 

Bozzaris  cheer  his  band ; 
"Strike — till  the  last  armed  foes  expires; 
Strike — for  your  altars  and  your  fires ; 
Strike — for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires; 

God — and  your  native  land  !" 

They  fought — like  brave  men,  long  and  well ; 

They  piled  that  ground  with  Moslem  slain. 
They   conquered,  but  Bozzaris  fell, 

Bleeding  at  every  vein. 
His  few  surviving  comrades  saw 
His  smile  when  rang  their  proud  hurrah. 

And  the  red  field  was  won : 
Then  saw  in  death  his  eyelids  close 
Calmly,  as  to  a  night's  repose. 

Like  flowers  at  set  of  sun. 

Come  to  the  bridal-chamber.  Death ! 

Come  to  the  mother's,  when  she  feels. 
For  the  first  time,  her  first-born's  breath ; 

Come  when  the  blessed  seals 
That  close  the  pestilence  are  broke. 
And  crowded  cities  wail  its  stroke ; 
Come    in    consumption's   ghastly    form, 
The  earthquake  shock,  the  ocean  storm ; 
Come  when  the  heart  beats  high  and  warm, 

With  banquet-song,  and  dance  and  wine ; 
And  thou  art  terrible — the  tear, 
The  groan,  the  knell,  the  pall,  the  bier; 
And  all  we  know,  or  dream,  or  fear 

Of  agony,   are  thine. 

But  to  the  hero,  when  his  sword 

Has  won  the  battle  for  the  free. 
Thy  voice  sounds  like  a  prophet's  word; 
And  in  its  hollow  tones  are  heard 

The  thanks  of  millions  yet  to  be. 
Come,  when  his  task  of  fame  is  wrought — 
Come,  with  her  laurel-leaf,  blood  bought — 

Come  in  her  crowning  hour — and  then 
Thy  sunken  eye's  unearthly  light 
To  him  is  welcome  as  the  sight 

Of  sky  and  stars  to  prisoned  men : 
Thy  grasp  is  welcome  as  the  hand 
Of  brother  in  a  foreign  land; 
Thy  summons  welcome  as  the  cry 
That  told  the  Indian  isles  were  nigh 

To  the  world-seeking  Genoese. 
When  the  land  wind,  from  woods  of  palm, 
And  orange  groves,  and  fields  of  balm. 

Blew  o'er  the  Haytian  seas. 

Bozzaris !  with  the  storied  brave 

Greece  nurtured  in  her  glory's  time. 
Rest  thee — there  is  no  prouder  grave, 

Even  in  her  own  proud  clime. 
She  wore  no  funeral  weeds  for  thee, 

Xor  bade  the  dark  hearse  wave  its  plume 
Like  torn  branch  from  death's  leafless  tree 
In  sorrow's  pomp  and  pageantry. 

The  heartless  luxury  of  the  tomb : 
But  she  remembers  thee  as  one 
Long  loved  and  for  a  season  gone; 
For  thee  her  poet's  lyre  is  wreathed, 
Her  marble  wrought,  her  music  breathed ; 
For  thee  she  rings  the  birthday  bells; 
Of  thee  her  babes'  first  lisping  tells ; 
For  thine  her  evening  prayer  is  said 
At  palace-couch   and  cottage-bed ; 
Her  soldier,  closing  with  the  foe. 
Gives  for  thy  sake  a  deadlier  blow ; 
His  plighted  maiden,  when  she  fears 
For  him  the  joy  of  her  young  years, 
Thinks  of  thy  fate,  and  checks  her  tears : 

And  she,  the  mother  of  thy  boys, 
Though  in  her  e}-e  and  faded  cheek 
Is  read  the  grief  she  will  not  speak, 

The  memory'  of  her  buried  joys. 
And  even  she  who  gave  thee  birth, 
Will,   by  their  pilgrim-circled  hearth. 

Talk  of  thy  doom  -without  a  sigh ; 
For  thou  art  Freedom's  now,  and  Fame's ; 
One  of  the  few,  the  immortal  names, 

That  were  not  born  to  die. 

— Fiiz-Greene  HaUeck. 


November  2,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  EDGE  OF  THE  QUICKSANDS. 


Mr.  D.  Thomas  Curtin  Writes  of  His  European  Experiences 
as  an  American  War  Correspondent. 


Mr.  D.  Thomas  Curtin,  in  the  early  pages  of  his  new- 
book  about  the  war,  tells  us  that  the  German  passion 
for  registering  and  cataloguing  has  involved  her  in 
some  fatal  blunders.  Agents  of  the  Kaiser,  he  tells  us, 
were  busy  with  American  directories,  checking  off  every 
name  with  a  German  flavor,  and  doubtless  Mr.  Charles 
Schwab's  name  was  among  the  rest.  Austro-Hun- 
garians  were  similarly  enumerated,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  large  numbers  of  them  were  Slavs.  Then 
again  there  were  fifteen  million  Irish  in  America,  the 
resulting  and  impressive  total  making  it  quite  certain 
that  instant  revolution  in  America  would  follow  an  un- 
friendly attitude  on  the  part  of  the  American  govern- 
ment toward  the  Fatherland.  Mr.  Curtin  began  to 
wonder  if  there  was  such  a  person  as  a  plain,  straight 
American. 

But  perhaps  America  was  nearly  as  ignorant  of  Ger- 
many as  Germany  was  ignorant  of  America.  Certainly 
America,  and  indeed  the  whole  Allied  world,  displayed 
an  amazing  incredulity  as  to  Germany's  intentions  be- 
fore the  war.  And  yet  Germany  had  made  no  secret 
of  those  intentions.  She  had  been  proclaiming  them  for 
twenty  years.  She  displayed  them  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  Even  the  children  were  saturated  with  the 
war  spirit  and  encouraged  to  express  it: 

During  the  "Agadir"  crisis  in  1911  I  was  in  Alsace,  where 
I  was  very  friendly  with  several  German  officers  whom  I 
knew  and  liked.  I  was  walking  with  one  of  them  one  after- 
noon, just  outside  of  Strassburg,  when  he  remarked,  "I  am 
sorry  that  I  can  riot  go  farther  today,  but  we  have  new  war 
orders  that  we  must  never  be  more  than  ten  minutes  away 
from  our  horses."  His  eyes  glowed.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "how  we 
long  to  march  against  France !  We  have  a  far  better  army 
than  had  our  fathers." 

A  few  days  later  I  noted  an  air  of  gloom  settled  upon  the 
garrison.  I  met  my  friend  and  asked  him  the  reason.  He 
looked  sullen  and  disappointed.  "We  are  told  that  if  we 
rush  into  France,  England  will  stand  by  her,  and  therefore 
we  must  wait — and  prepare,"  he  explained.  But  his  anger 
was  rising  at  the  thought  of  delay.  "Damnation  upon  Eng- 
land," he  cried.  "You  just  see,  we'll  get  our  chance  some 
day." 

Mr.  Curtin  tells  us  of  a  journey  that  he  made  from 
Budapest  to  Bucharest  in  February,  1915.  As  an 
American  he  was,  of  course,  technically  safe,  but  none 
the  less  he  was  the  object  of  strong  suspicion,  and  in 
fact  he  had  been  warned  by  a  friend  in  Budapest  to 
leave  the  country  "if  possible."  Under  such  circum- 
stances Mr.  Curtin  felt  that  it  might  be  desirable  to 
make  a  friend  and  to  this  end  he  had  liberally  tipped  the 
conductor  of  the  train : 

Next  morning  the  train  stopped  suddenly.  When  I  looked 
out  the  window  I  saw  that  we  were  on  the  broad  cattle  plain 
with  no  station  in  sight.  I  suspected  the  reason  for  the  stop, 
which  caused  me  to  dress  quickly.  The  door  opened  to  admit 
two  Hungarian  gendarmes,  complete  in  uniform  of  green,  hat 
with  feathers,  the  usual  sabre  on  the  left  side,  revolver  on 
the  right  hip,  and  bayoneted  rifle  slung  over  the  shoulder 
completing  the  traveling   arsenals   effect. 

As  an  introduction  to  conversation,  they  twirled  their  mous- 
taches after  immemorial  custom,  and  asked  me  for  my  papers. 
These  seemed  all  right,  and  they  were  about  to  pass  on  to 
inspect  other  passengers  when  they  began  to  debate  the  prob- 
ability of  me  being  an  Englishman  and  the  advisability  of 
taking  me  off  the  train  for  examination  by  superior  officers — 
something  I  was  anxious  to  avoid.  Then  came  the  grain  of 
sand  that  turned  the  scales,  in  the  person  of  the  factotum 
conductor  who  broke  into  their  conversation  about  me  with 
the  assurance  that  he  knew  me,  and  that  I  was  all  right. 
Thus  had  my  investment  of  the  night  before  blessed  me  a 
thousandfold. 

The  train  rolled  on,  and  I  stepped  back  on  the  rear  plat- 
form to  readjust  my  nerves  in  the  fresh  air.  An  intellectual, 
neatly-dressed  German  of  middle  age  who  was  standing  there 
looked  me  over  deliberately  from  head  to  foot  and  then  intro- 
duced conversation  in  the  interesting,  if  somewhat  abrupt 
manner  of:  "I  do  not  like  you."  And  although  clearly  a 
German,   he   made   the   remark   in   excellent   English. 

I  apologized  for  my  personal  appearance,  whereupon  he 
replied,  "It  is  not  entirely  that — only  so  far  as  it  shows  that 
you  are  American.  I  hate  you,  because  I  hate  America,"  he 
continued  rather  frankly. 

The  German  was  Herr  Ulrich,  a  director  of  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  and  Mr.  Curtin  subsequently  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him.  Herr  Ulrich  was  quite  certain  that 
the  war  would  be  over  in  from  three  to  six  months.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  English  could  get  no  men, 
that  they  had  no  officers  and  no  barracks,  and  how 
could  a  people  fight  without  barracks.  Moreover,  there 
were  "'surprises''  in  store  for  the  enemies  of  Ger- 
many : 

"England  has  boasted  that  she  is  mistress  of  the  seas. 
We  Germans  do  not  boast.  We  quietly  prepare  and  unex- 
pectedly strike.  England,  Mistress  of  the  Seas!"  he  scoffed. 
"Why, 'we  have  bottled  up  her  navy  -with  our  submarines, 
blockaded  her  ports,  and  are  fast  causing  her  flag  to  dis- 
appear from  every  ocean." 

This  little  speech,  with  variations,  made  a  popular  record 
which  all  Germans  were  playing  whose  easily  recognized  "tag" 
was,  "The  English  flags  have  disappeared  from  the  seas." 
No  collection  of  government-canned  conversation  was  com- 
plete   without   it. 

After  luncheon,  we  began  to  discuss  France,  and  then  Herr 
Ulrich  showed  unconsciously  how  hopelessly  inconsistent  is 
the  phonographic  conception  of  the  world  at  war.  Before 
luncheon  he  had  told  me  that  Kitchener  could  not  scrape 
more  Than  a  million  men  by  any  means;  now  he  asserted  that 
the  French  had  been  ready  to  make  peace  some  months  ago, 
but  that  England  had  threatened  to  bombard  her  ports  if  she 
did.  The  French  were  fighting  bravely — so  much  he  was 
willing  to   admit — but,  poor   devils  !   they   had  no   choice. 

"The  real  secret  of  France's  failure  to  make  peace,"  he 
gravely  assured  me,  "was  that  all  along  behind  the  French 
front  are  drawn  up   lines   of   English   troops,   whose  presence 


is  a  constant  threat  to  the   French  if  they  should  attempt  to 
give  way." 

It  is  clear,  of  course,  that  Herr  Ulrich  had  got  two 
records  mixed,  somehow,  because  the  authorities  of  the  Press 
Bureau  who  originate  all  these  records  would  not  have  been 
quite    so    inconsistent. 

Mr.  Curtin  was  always  skeptical  of  a  revolution  in 
Germany.  He  believed  that  discipline  was  so  ingrained 
in  the  people  as  to  hold  them  away  from  the  point  of 
revolt.  Democracy  might  sometimes  raise  its  head, 
but  when  the  test  came  it  always  gave  way  to  mili- 
tarism. In  support  of  this  belief  he  tells  us  of  one  of 
those  incidents  which  he  rightly  says  are  symptomatic 
of  the  texture  of  a  nation : 

One  afternoon,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war,  while  walking 
in  Charlottenburg,  I  noticed  a  soldier  ahead  of  me  with  one 
arm  missing  from  the  shoulder  and  the  other  done  up  in  a 
sling.  A  Red  Cross  nurse  walked  by  his  side,  for  he  was 
clearly  still  weak  and  only  indulging  in  a  short  respite  from 
the  hospital.  They  paused,  while  she  put  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  lighted  it. 

They  had  again  resumed  their  walk  when  I  noticed  a  cap- 
tain striding  toward  us.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  man  ahead  and 
was  just  reflecting  upon  the  opportunity  which  an  officer 
would  now  have  to  show  by  a  kindly  nod  his  appreciation  of 
a  soldier's  sacrifice.  I  saw  something  quite  the  contrary - 
YYhen  abreast  of  the  man,  the  captain  whirled  on  him  with  an 
oath,  snarling  that  he  was  violating  a  regulation  of  the  Ger- 
man  army. 

Technically,  the  officer  was  correct  in  his  charge ;  for  there 
is  a  regulation  which  commands  privates  to  remove  from 
their  mouths  that  which  they  are  smoking  when  they  are 
passing  an  officer.  One  might  suppose,  however,  that  an  arm- 
less man  should  be  a  logical  exception  to  the  rule ;  but  such 
a  one  would  not  be  endowed  with  the  pigeon-hole  regulation 
mind  which  the  German  system  tends  to  develop. 

After  the  browbeating,  the  man  and  the  officer  continued 
their  respective  ways.  Before  thirty  paces,  however,  the  rage 
of  the  latter,  seething  for  an  outlet,  caused  him  to  turn  back 
sharply  to  overtake  his  victim,  whom,  after  passing,  he  whirled 
to  face.  The  victim  stopped  abruptly ;  his  heels  clicked 
sharply  together,  his  body  became  rigid,  head  up,  eyes  straight 
ahead,  while  from  his  lips  came  the  mechanical  "Zu  Befehl, 
Herr  Hauptmann"  (at  your  command,  Mr.  Captain).  The 
captain,  livid  with  rage,  advanced  without  a  word,  struck  the 
cigar  from  the  man's  mouth,  then  passed  on.  The  honor  of 
the  army  had  been  upheld ! 

Mr.  Curtin  points  out  that  an  almost  universal  de- 
lusion is  quite  consistent  with  the  most  advanced  edu- 
cation. In  Germany,  he  says,  we  have  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  and  the  highest  percentage  of  de- 
lusion of  any  advanced  nation.  The  German  is  grafted 
firmly  to  the  tree  of  state  from  the  age  of  five.  Demo- 
cratic ideas  filter  but  slowly  through  iron  frontiers,  and 
while  most  Germans  whine  at  the  Allies'  blockade  of  the 
German  stomach,  they  delight  in  their  own  govern- 
ment's blockade  of  the  German  mind.  Here  is  Mr. 
Curtin's  summary  of  the  difference  in  viewpoint: 

If  a  neutral  arrives  in  England  from  Germany,  he  is  asked 
by  every  one  he  meets : 

"How  are  things  reallj-  over  there?" 

Reverse  the  situation,  and  the  average  German  would  not 
think  of  seeking  information  from  the  traveler,  but  would 
explain  the  whole  situation  to  him. 

Mr.  Curtin  tells  us  of  his  conversation  with  a  num- 
ber of  Hungarian  prisoners  in  January,  1918.  They 
believed  implicitly  that  America  had  entered  the  war  as 
the  result  of  a  financial  agreement  with  England.  They 
were  extremely  polite,  but  they  had  no  doubts  as  to 
their  opinions: 

"But  President  Wilson  sought  to  make  it  clear  when  we 
entered  the  war  that  we  did  so  for  no  material  gain,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "He  said :  'We  have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We 
desire  no  conquest,  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities 
for  ourselves,  no  material  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  we 
shall  freely  make.  We  are  but  one  of  the  champions  of  the 
rights   of   mankind.'  " 

I  found  my  listeners  looking  at  one  another,  knowingly. 
When  I  sought  an  explanation,  however,  they  again  became 
reticent.  To  get  them  to  talk  freely  about  President  Wilson 
was  most  difficult  of  all,  due  no  doubt  to  an  analog}  in  their 
minds  of  the  case  reversed  with  the  sacrilege  of  an  American 
prisoner  expressing  a  not  flattering  opinion  about  the  Haps- 
burg  ruler.  I  reminded  them  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  elected  by  the  people  because  they  considered  him 
the  best  man  to  be  their  leader  for  four  years,  and  that  there 
was  not  the  least  likelihood  of  him  casting  into  prison  a 
fellow-citizen  who  listened  dispassionately  to  an  honest  ex- 
pression   of    opinion   of   the    enemy. 

Whereupon  they  delicately  assured  me  that  statements  such 
as  those  just  quoted  by  me  were  pure  hypocrisy.  I  was  not 
surprised,  inasmuch  as  I  had  long  since  discovered  that  this 
idea  was  the  officially-bottled  milk  upon  which  the  political 
children  of  the  Central  Empires  have  been  nourished. 

The  author  reverts  more  than  once  to  the  idea  of  a 
German  revolution.  They  believe  that  their  own  gov- 
ernment is  irresistible  and  they  respect  nothing  but 
force.  German  soldiers  will  tremble  in  the  presence 
of  their  officers  because  their  officers  represent  an  irre- 
sistible force,  but  they  will  fight  like  demons  on  the 
battlefield  because  they  believe  that  the  force  opposed 
to  them  is  not  irresistible: 

The  German  people  will  not  revolt  until  they  are  made  to 
feel  that  there  is  a  greater  force  outside  in  the  world  than 
that  force  of  which  they  form  a  part  and  which  they  have 
been   taught   since   childhood    is   irresistible. 

Mr.  Curtin  attaches  great  importance  to  the  blockade 
as  the  winning  factor  in  the  war.  But  the  effect  of  the 
blockade  was  always  lessened  by  the  remonstrances  of 
neutrals,  and  particularly  of  America.  The  Germans 
believed  that  Great  Britain  was  blundering  in  the  use 
of  her  navy  because  of  the  laxity  of  the  blockade,  but 
Mr.  Curtin  has  another  explanation: 

This  member  of  the  German  Foreign  Office  further  told  me 
that  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Great  Britain  had 
not  exercised  her  sea  power  to  the  utmost.  Of  course,  as  a 
German  official,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  understand  a  defer- 
ence to  neutrals  which  might  wreck  one's  cause.  In  justice 
to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  it  is  fair  to  slate  that  just  such 


deference   to   the   United  States  was   responsible  for  the  con- 
tinued  chaining  of   the  fleet. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  American  correspondents  in 
Germany  were  undeviating  friends  of  the  Kaiser.  They 
were  chloroformed  with  falsehoods  and  of  course  also 
with  money: 

It  was  common  knowledge  in  some  circles  in  Berlin  that 
the  correspondent  of  a  leading  American  newspaper  used  to 
express  the  ardent  hope  that  he  might  earn  a  German  war 
decoration.  Another  war  correspondent  admitted  that  he 
hoped  to  settle  down  in  Berlin  after  the  war,  and  that  if  his 
war-reporting  was  satisfactory  to  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  he 
would  probably  be  on  the  inside  for  big  scoops  later  in  peace. 
That  was  all  very  well  for  these  men  personally.  But  was  the 
plain  American  citizen  back,  in  Turner's  Falls,  Omaha,  and 
Xew   York   getting   a   square  deal? 

Mr.  Curtin  tells  us  that  he  wrote  an  article  exposing 
the  American  correspondent  in  Germany  and  showed 
it  to  a  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to  sign  it,  as  "you 
will  find  yourself  heavily  attacked  by  the  men  you 
mention — men  who  will  be  backed  by  gigantic  in- 
fluence" : 

The  highly-organized  attack  which  soon  developed  was 
directed  by  William  Bayard  Hale,  German-America's  super- 
ambassador  to  the  German  court,  and  apologist-in-chief  for 
the  Fatherland  in  the  United  States.  Incidentally,  Hale  is  the 
man  who  wrote  Dernberg's  justification  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusifania,  as  revealed  in  Federal  investigations  of  the  Kaiser's 
purchase  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  Working  with  him 
on  the  one  hand  were  the  "spoon-fed"  among  the  corre- 
spondents ;  on  the  other,  the  imperial  government  with  all 
its  wireless  and  all  its  resources  ;  while  cooperating  with  all 
these  were  the  three  American  newspaper  men  in  London 
who  represented  the  same  papers  represented  in  Berlin  by  the 
men  to  whom  I  had  devoted  special  attention.  The  customary 
method  of  attempting  to  discredit  the  accuser  was  widely  re- 
sorted to — the  same  method  now  being  employed  in  Germany 
against  Prince  Lichnowsky  and  Herr  Muhlon.  The  idea  of 
having  some  of  the  cabled  fiction  pertaining  to  me  bear  the 
London  label  at  the  top  of  the  column  was  rather  clever.  My 
peculiar  advantage  in  the  fight,  however,  is  that  I  dealt  only 
in  facts— and  time  is  the  ally  of  facts. 

These  are  facts  that  ought  to  be  known,  and  it  may 
be  said  also  that  there  ought  to  be  some  sterner  Neme- 
sis for  the  offenders  than  a  few  months  of  enforced 
obscurity.  At  least  we  should  remember  the  name  of 
William  Bayard  Hale  in  case  that  gentleman  should 
again  proffer  his  super-ambassadorial  functions  in  any 
capacity  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Curtin  covered  a  wide  field  in  his  war  travels. 
His  eastern  experiences  must  go  almost  unnoticed  here, 
although  a  single  example  of  the  things  that  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  may  well  be  included   : 

I  turned  a  corner  into  a  byway,  deserted  save  for  an  unter- 
ofhzier  just  ahead  of  me.  An  old  woman,  bent  and  shriveled, 
tottered  from  a  whitewashed  mixture  of  mud  and  thatch,  saw 
the  enemy  soldier,  hesitated  and  started  back,  then  changed 
her  mind,  turned,  and  sinking  to  her  knees  extended  her  arms 
for  mercy. 

The  unter-offisier  drew  his  sabre — still  a  relic  of  war — and 
swaggered  up  to  her. 

A  picture  of  misery,  she  knelt  before  him  in  the  white  dust, 
her  eyes  wide  open  in  terror,  her  white  locks  escaping  the 
yellow  sash  around  her  head,  her  bony  arms  pleadingly  held 
out  for  mercy. 

I  was  filled  with  resentment  that  the  creature  in  uniform, 
with  his  apparently  perverted  sense  of  humor,  should  seek  to 
frighten  her.  "A  little  tenth-rate  stage  play  and  magnanimous 
pardon."  I  thought.  I  was  mistaken.  The  sabre  whistled  and 
slashed  the  outstretched  arms,  and  the  wild  death  shriek  of 
the  woman  cut  me  like  saws  and  knives,  as  I  turned  away 
bewildered. 

I  came  face  to  face  with  the  man  a  few  minutes  later.  He 
was  not  drunk.  Nor  did  he  look  like  a  wildman  from  the 
hills.  He  was  Viennese,  the  kind  of  man  that  I  had  seen 
on  scores  of  occasions,  lolling  in  a  cafe,  mild  and  gentle  as 
a  kitten.     He  looked  mild  and  gentle  now. 

Mr.  Curtin  believes  that  Germany's  last  effort  will  be 
to  create  a  peace  by  negotiation.  He  imagines  the 
Kaiser  as  saying  "this  can  be  done  to  some  extent  while 
hostilities  are  still  in  progress,  but  to  a  superlative  de- 
gree if  I  can  but  entice  my  enemies  to  a  peace  confer- 
ence while  I  still  possess  great  bargaining  power." 

The  Edge  of  the  Quicksands.  By  D.  Thomas  Cur- 
tin.   Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:  $1.50. 


At  first  blush   one  would  suppose  that   oak,   cedar, 

chestnut,   birch,   or  any  of  the  moderately   firm  hard- 

j  woods  would  do  as  well  as  walnut  for  the  stock  of  guns, 

1  but  experience  has  proved  that  they  will  not.    There  is 

I  no  wood  of  equal  weight  that  will  stand  as  heavy  im- 

I  pact   without  breaking,   and  gun  butts  are  not  infre- 

i  quently  useful  in  fighting.     Besides,  the  grain  of  black 

1  walnut    lends    itself    perfectly   to    turning    lathe    work, 

and  the  wood  takes  and  holds  a  high  polish.     But  most 

important  of  all,  it  does  not  splinter  easily.     A  bullet 

or  scrap  of  shrapnel  may  hit  a  walnut  gun  stock  and 

tear  out  a  piece  of  it  or  pass  through  without  making 

a   single   splinter,  where   such   damage   to   a   piece   of 

oak  or  almost  any  other  wood  would  send  a  shower 

of  splinters  into  the  man  holding  the  gun,  endangering 

his  eves  and  face. 

^mm 

It  has  been  announced  by  the  Japanese  Sericulturists' 
Association  that  roughly  1,800,000  families  are  engaged 
in  sericulture  in  Japan,  which  figure  represents  33  per 
cent,  of  all  the  agricultural  families  in  the  country. 
The  cocoon  crops  turned  out  by  these  families  every 
vear  are  estimated  at  6,000.000  koku  valued  at  360,000,- 
000  yen. 

mm^ 

Transatlantic  steam  navigation  was  inaugurated  with 
the  voyage  of  the  American  steamship  Savann  ih.    The 
first  regular  transoceanic  service  was  begun  ! 
ish  vessel,  the  Great  Western,  which  sail 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  October  26,  191S,  were  $127,771,- 
350.42  :  tor  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
$99,377.14r.S3:  an  increase  of  $28,394,202.59. 


The  growth  of  the  business  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  is  reflected  in 
the  statement  of  condition  as  of  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 25th,  issued  Saturday,  which  shows  total 
resources  of  the  institution  to  be  at  a  new 
high  peak.  Total  resources  at  the  close  of 
the  business  week  ended  Friday  amounted  to 
5324.340,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $15,590,- 
000  over  the  preceding  week  and  of  $10,553,- 
000  over  the  previous  high  record  ended  Oc- 
tober 11th.  The  principal  item  of  increase  in 
last  week's  total  was  earning  assets,  which 
jumped  $12,000,000  as  a  result  of  a  heavy 
gain  in  short-term  government  securities  held 
by  the  bank.  

Wall  Street  dreads  uncertainty.  It  likes 
sure  things.  Uncertainty  handicaps  every- 
thing. It  clouds  the  situation.  It  is  very 
easy  to  understand  the  reason  why.  Buying 
and  selling  are  done  for  profit.  The  man  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  should  buy  or  sell  is 
left  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  usually  de- 
cides that  he  had  beter  do  nothing,  or  possibly 
that  he  had  better  rush  in  and  make  a  sacri- 
fice at  any  cost. 

Everybody  has  believed  that  peace  would 
strengthen  the  stock  market.  Everybody 
knows  that  war  has  swelled  to  a  most  remark- 
able degree  the  earnings  of  industries  which 
have  been  drawn  upon  specially  for  war  sup- 
plies and  that  with  cessation  of  war  the  de- 
mand for  these  supplies  must  instantly  cease, 
at  least  so  far  as  munitions  are  concerned. 
We  shall  still  have  to  feed  and  clothe  our 
soldiers.  It  may  be  some  time  before  they 
can   be    brought   back   home. 

The  sudden  vision  of  peace,  therefore,  re- 
minded holders  of  securities  that  the  war 
would  not  last  forever  and  that  every  day 
Drought  it  nearer  to  a  close.  Hence  the  im- 
pulse to  sell  war  stocks.  Question  arose 
as  to  which  should  be  included  in  that  cate- 
gory- The  weakness  in  some  of  the  indus- 
trials led  to  a  greater  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  railroads,  the  telephones,  and 
public   utilities. 

Beyond  question  President  Vail  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
has  secured  adequate  protection  in  the  gov- 
ernment's contract  for  the  security  holders 
of  his  company.  The  rise  in  the  stock  which 
followed  his  announcement  of  the  agreement 
was  justified.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
this  great  property  has  at  its  head  a  con- 
structive, experienced,  and  thoroughly  prac- 
tical business  men.  Some  railroads  in  mak- 
ing their  contracts  with  the  government  suf- 
fered because  they  lacked  this  sort  of  head- 
ship. 

Peace  rumors  caused  a  panic  on  the  Berlin 
Stock  Exchange,  according  to  cable  advices. 
Speculators  in  munitions,  mining,  and  ship- 
ping securities  who  had  been  piling  up  enor- 
mous profits  on  the  advance  in  these  shares 
suddenly  found  it  impossible  to  unload.  The 
decline  was  so  tremendous  that  some  specu- 
lative securities  were  struck  off  the  list. 
Nothing  of  this  kind  can  happen  here,  for  we 
jtand  on  a  firmer  foundation. 

Tn  my  judgment  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  after  peace  has  been  declared  must 
lead  to  a  decided  halt  in  speculation.  The 
public  will  be  waiting  to  see  the  outcome  and 
ready  to  buy  on  sharp  declines.  The  leaders 
in  the  market  will  also  pursue  the  policy  of 
watchful  waiting.  The  moment  that  prices 
become  attractive  to  them  the  public  will  fol- 
low their  lead  and  rush  in  to  buy. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  unless  the 
leaders  support  the  market  from  the  outset 
the  uncertainty  will  lead  to  something  of 
a  slun.p  in  certain  lines  of  securities,  but 
there  will  be  plenty  of  buyers  with  ready 
cash  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  bargains, 
and  present  prices  are  on  such  an  attractive 
basis  that  the  decline  can  not  go  very  far. 

It   raould   be   borne  in   mind  that   the   gov- 
ernirfjit  on   the   declaration   of  peace  will  be 
ered  to  spend  liberally  for  railroad  sup- 
rails,    equipment,    freight-cars,   and  even 
::ension   and   improvement   of  some 
If    it    should    come    into    the    market 


with  orders  aggregating  billions  of  dollars  it 
would  do  much  to  maintain  the  strength  of 
steel  and  iron  stocks.  A  constructive  policy 
like  this  would  meet  the  situation  in  the  right 
way. 

I  still  believe  that  one  of  the  bull  factors 
that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  found  in  the 
prevailing  impression  that  a  much  better  class 
of  congressmen  will  be  chosen  for  the  next 
Congress — men  of  business  ability  and  con- 
structive purposes.  It  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Administration,  in  my  judgment, 
if  at  least  one  branch  of  Congress  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  opposing  political  party. 
This  would  give  an  opportunity  for  a  freer 
and  wider  discussion  of  questions  affecting 
the  revenue  and  preparedness  for  peace.  So 
far  as  the  war  is  concerned,  everybody  agrees 
that    "politics    is    adjourned." 

If  our  millions  of  security-holders,  nearly 
all  of  them  voters,  would  organize  to  make 
their  solid  vote  count,  their  rights  would  not  be 
trampled  upon  as  they  have  been  too  often. 
The  investor  is  forgotten,  while  political  labor 
leaders — pretending  to  carry  the  labor  vote 
in  their  pockets — sit  in  the  gallery  of  Con- 
gress   and    dictate   legislation. 

Two  things  are  needed  to  win  the  war ;  one 
is  men  and  the  other  is  money.  The  first 
thing  that  Great  Britain  sought  to  get  was 
money.  Xext  it  enrolled  its  fighters.  Every 
demand  of  labor  is  conceded  by  our  legis- 
lators, while  every  demand  of  capital  is  op- 
posed. Yet  capital  is  needed  as  much  as 
labor,  for  without  money  to  furnish  the  mu- 
nitions and  supplies  there  would  be  few 
fighting  men  in  the  trenches.  Russia  is  the 
best  proof. 

I  find  many  who  believe  that  some  of  the 
largest  operators,  who  have  been  buying  on 
even"  decline,  realizing  that  stocks  were 
cheap  at  this  level,  will  hasten  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  world-wide  elation  that  will 
follow  the  declaration  of  peace  to  start  an 
enthusiastic  buying  movement  Such  a  start 
would  at  once  dissipate  every  feeling  of  un- 
certainty, bring  in  enormous  buying  orders 
from  the  general  public  and  from  abroad, 
and  the  give  the  market  such  an  irresistible 
upward  impulse  that  it  might  carry  it  even  to 
the  proportions  of  an  old-fashioned  boom. 

I  would  regret  to  see  such  a  culmination 
because  of  the  certainty  of  a  collapse  that 
would  seriously  disturb  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country.  The  leaders  of  the  market 
have  long  since  learned  the  danger  of  such 
a  situation  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  be  foolish  enough  to  invite 
its    recurrence. — Leslie's    Vi'eekiy. 


Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  sending  out 
an  advance  description  of  an  issue  of  $25,000 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Wood  River  Valley 
Irrigation  District  of  Blaine  County,  Idaho, 
purchased  by  them.  The  bonds,  which  are  to 
be  offered  presently,  are  of  $500  denomina- 
tion, dated  July  1,  1918,  and  maturing 
serially  in  from  eleven  to  twenty  years.  The 
bonds  have  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of  tax- 
payers and  are  issued  by  a  municipal  district, 
the  proceeds  to  be  expended  in  the  enlarge- 
ment and  betterment  of  a  canal  and  irrigation 
distribution  system  which  has  been  in  opera- 
"tion  for  many  years.  They  are  secured  by 
11,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  between  nine 
and  ten  thousand  acres  are  now  under  culti- 
vation. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  land  m  the 
district  is  $245,000  and  the  actual  value  is  es- 
timated at  $800,000.  The  total  authorized 
bonded  indebtedness  is  $115,000  and  there  is 
outstanding,  including  the  bonds  just  pur- 
chased by  Carstens  &  Earles,  $100,000.  Taxes 
for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest 
on  the  bonds  are  collectable  by  the  county 
treasurer  simultaneously  with  the  state, 
countv,   and  school  taxes. 


John  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  McDon- 
nell &  Co.,  and  Leo  V.  Belden,  manager  of 
the  bond  department,  have  recently  returned 
from  New  York,  where  they  went  to  get  first- 
hand information  on  financial  conditions. 
They  report  an  active  and  advancing  bond 
market  in  Xew  York  and  they  say  that  mu- 
nicipal bonds  are  very  scarce  throughout  the 
East.  

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  own  and 
are  now  offering,  subject  to  prior  sale,  $170,- 
000  City  of  Xew  Westminster,  British  Co- 
lumbia, short-term  6  per  cent,  municipal  gold 
bonds  at  96  and  interest,  yielding  over  7  per 
cent.  Principal  and  semi-annual  interest 
(January  1st  and  July  1st)  payable  at  the 
Bank  of  Montreal,  Xew  York  City.  Denomi- 
nations $100,  $5*00,  and  $1000,  dated  July  1. 
1918,  and  due  July  1,  1923.  These  bonds  are 
the  direct  obligation  of  the  City  of  Xew 
Westminster,  tax  exempt  in  Canada.  Xew 
Westminster  is  a  thriving  and  progressive  city 
of  15,000  inhabitants,  the  centre  of  a  rich 
farming  district  in  the  Frazer  Valley,  twenty- 
three  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line  and 
twelve  and  a  half  -miles  from  the  City  of 
Vancouver.  These  bonds  are  just  as  con- 
venient tD  own  as  United  States  securities, 
the    principal    and    interest    being    payable    in 


Xew  York  City  and  collected  without  charge. 
The  resident  manager  of  the  Lumbermen's 
Trust  Company,  Gilbert  W.  Smith,  can  be 
seen  in  the  Hobart  Building. 


Governmental  control  of  coffee  imports  into 
the  United  States,  recently  announced  from 
Washington,  lends  interest  to  some  figures  of 
the  world's  coffee  production  and  the  share 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  recently  pre- 
sented in  a  lecture  before  the  class  in  in- 
ternational trade  and  commercial  geography 
in  the  educational  department  of  the  Xa- 
tional    City   Bank   of   Xew  York. 

The  world's  coffee  crop,  according  to  the 
lecturer,  averages  about  2,500,000,000  pounds 
a  year,  of  which  the  United  States  consumes 
more  than  one-third — in  fact  about  40  per 
cent.  The  values  of  the  world's  crop  at  the 
place  of  growth  is  about  $300,000,000  per  an- 
num and  the  value  of  the  coffee  imported  into 
the  United  States  averages  a  little  more  than 
$100,000,000  per  annum — has  averaged  in  the 
last  five  years  about  $113,000,000  per  annum, 
the  fiscal  year  1918  having  been  $103,000,000, 
or  slightly  below  the  normal.  The  quantity- 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  a  little 
over  one  billion  pounds,  having  averaged  for 
the  past  five  years  1,175,000,000  pounds  per 
annum,  though  the  1918  figures  fell  slightly 
below  this  normal,  having  been  l,144,000,UuO 
pounds. 

The  average  annual  consumption  of  coffee 
in  the  United  States  is  about  10  pounds  for 
each  person,  though  this  fluctuates  somewhat, 
having  been  in  1913  a  little  less  than  9 
pounds  per  capita,  and  in  1917  a  little  more 
than  12  pounds  per  capita.  There  has  been 
a  steady  increase,  however,  in  the  average 
coffee  consumption,  the  consumption  of  1870 
being  stated  officially  at  6  pounds  per  capita: 
1880,  8.8  pounds;  1900.  9.8  pounds;  1915,  10.5 
pounds,  while  1917  made  the  highest  record, 
12.2  pounds  per  capita,  the  1918  figures  show- 
ing an  average  of  about  1 1  pounds  per  capita. 

The  stated  value  of  the  imports  of  the  fiscal 
year  1918  was,  for  that  coming  from  Brazil, 
$60,889,000;  from  Central  America,  $16,433.- 
000,  and  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  $739,- 
S3S. 

The  United  States  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  other  countries  for  coffee  except  that 
supplied  by  her  own  islands — Porto  Rico,  Ha- 
waii, and  the  Philippines.  The  quantity  of 
coffee  sent  from  Porto  Rico  to  the  United 
States  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  was  256,697 
pounds,  valued  at  $39,064,  or  an  average  of 
about  15  cents  per  pound,  against  the  average 
price  of  about  9  cents  for  that  brought  from 
foreign  countries.  Our  own  consumption  of 
Porto  Rican  coffee,  however,  is  but  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  her  product  since 
she  sent  to  foreign  countries  in  1918  about 
40,000,000  pounds,  most  of  it  going  to  Spain 
and  France,  where  Porto  Rican  coffee  has 
always  been  popular.  We  brought  also  in 
1918  about  2,000,000  pounds  of  coffee  from 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  valued  at  $276,000,  or 
an  average  of  about  15  cents  per  pound ; 
while  from  the  Philippines  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  extremely  small,  the  only  record 
of  coffee  imported  from  these  islands  in  re- 
cent years  having  been,  in  1916,  1200  pounds 
valued  at  $203.         

Gilbert  W.  Smith,  local  manager  of  the 
Lumberman's  Trust  Company,  calls  attention 
to  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
regard  .to  taxation  on  municipal  bonds  in  the 
following  memorandum :  "In  revising  the 
war  revenue  bill  the  United  States  Senate 
Finance  Committee  struck  out,  in  addition 
to  the  House  provisions  taxing  the  salaries 
of  the  President,  members  of  the  supreme 
and  superior  courts,  and  state  officials,  the 
provisions  taking  state  and  municipal  bonds. 
The  committee  held  that  such  imposts  would 
be  unconstitutional.  We  are  advised  that  in 
the  case  of  state  and  municipal  securities  the 
position  is  positive,  as  the  law  will  definitely 
state  that  gross  income  does  not  include  the 
interest   from   such   obligations." 


Following  the  lead  of  all  the  banking  in- 
stitutions in  this  city,  the  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Bond  Exchange  decided  to  hold 
only  one  session  a  day  while  the  epidemic 
of  influenza  runs  its  course  and  until  further 
notice. 

Xearly  all  the  brokerage  houses  that  own 
membership  in  this  exchange  are  closed  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  week  at  2:30  p.  m. 
daily,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
members  of  their  clerical  staffs  to  get  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  sunlight  and  fight  the 
direful    microbes. 

The  San  Francisco  Stock  Exchange  also 
decided  to  close  daily  at  noon  while  the  epi- 
demic continues.  1  his  means  that  there  will 
be  only  one  daily  official  call  of  mining  stocks 
on  this  board.  

American  dyestuffs  are  gaining  a  hold  on 
the  Japanese  market,  which  has  heretofore 
been  dominated  by  German  products  exported 
through  neutral  countries.  Imports  of  dye- 
stuffs  into  Japan  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1918  totaled  482,981  pounds,  valued  at 
$1,580,566.      Of  this   amount   193,342   pounds, 
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valued  at  $7S7,007,  was  received  from  Ger- 
many, and  13,242  pounds,  valued  at  $31,034, 
from  Switzerland.  Although  the  trade  with 
United  States  has  not  reached  sufficient  pro- 
portions to  warrant  special  notice  in  the  of- 
ficial tables,  where  it  is  still  classed  under 
"other  countries,"  we  learn  upon  good  au- 
thority that  the  greater  share  of  the  un- 
classified  trade  Js   with   America. 

Shipping  facilities  have  become  a  large 
factor  in  the  dyestuff  trade  in  Japan,  and, 
whereas  American  deliveries  were  formerly 
regarded  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  the  de- 
creased transpacific  tonnage  has  threatened 
the  supply.  Prices  are  subsequently  soaring; 
American  dyestuffs  range  from  $83  to  $479 
per  100  pounds,  and  Japanese-made  stuffs  are 
even  higher,  ranging  from  $100  to  $750. 

With  the  entrance  of  Japan  as  a  perma- 
nent factor  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
silk  piece  goods,  the  importance  of  finding  an 
outlet  there  for  the  overproduction  in  the 
American  dyestuff  industry'  which  is  bound 
to  follow  the  war  can  not  be  overemphasized. 


By  recent  amendment  to  Section  1 1  (k) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  fiduciary 
powers  that  may  be  exercised  by  national 
banks  with  the  permission  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  have  been  materially  broadened, 
and  this  section,  as  amended,  will  enable  na- 
tional banks  to  exercise  fiduciary  powers  un- 
der conditions  substantially  similar  to  those 
under  which  such  powers  are  exercised  by 
competing  state  banks  and  trust  companies.  A 
statement  just  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  through  the  local  reserve  bank  says 
that  as  a  result  of  this  amendment  a  number 
of  national  banks,  which  have  not  heretofore 
been  granted  permission  to  exercise  fiduciary 
powers,  have  filed  applications  in  accordance 
with  the  statute,  and  are  arranging  to  open 
trust  departments. 

In  order  that  applications  filed  up  to  and 
including  Xovember  15th  may  receive  con- 
sideration at  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  fixed  its  first  meeting  in  De- 
cember as  the  date  on  which  these  applica- 
tions will  be  acted  upon.  AH  such  applica- 
tions must,  as  heretofore,  be  transmitted 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  agent  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  applying  bank  is  located, 
and  unless  received  by  the  board  by  Novem- 
ber 15th,  they  will  probably  not  be  acted  upon 
until  some  meeting  subsequent  to  the  first 
meeting  in  December. 

The  form  of  application  prescribed  by  the 
board  may  be  obtained  either  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  or  the  Federal  Reserve 
agent.  XTew  regulations  made  necessary  by 
the  recent  amendments  to  the  act  will  be  is- 
sued in  the  near  future. 


Farm  loan  bonds  will  in  the  future  bear  only 
A]/2  per  cent,  interest  instead  of  the  5  pei 
cent,  rate  carried  by  the  last  block  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  put  out  last  May. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 


' '  West  Co^st  Service  " 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  becorre 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require   payment    of    these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when    due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person,. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MY   MAIDEN  EFFORT. 


By  Gertrude  Atherton. 


My  highly  respected  editor,  Mr.  Geiett  Bur- 
gess, insists  that  I  tell  the  public  the  story 
of  my  first  literary  crime,  and  although  ego- 
tism of  any  sort  seems  out  of  the  place  these 
days,  there  is  only  one  way  of  unfastening 
his  tentacles.  So  here  goes,  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

I  heard  much  during  my  girlhood  of  a  cer- 
tain Nelly  Gordon,  whose  father's  estate  was 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Stanford  University 
at  Palo  Alto,  California.  My  mother  had 
known  her  when  she  was  a  brilliant  figure  in 
San  Francisco  society,  but  she  had  long  since 
disappeared  from  that  sacrosanct  ark,  and 
was  only  mentioned  with  bated  breath  when 
the  heroine  of  some  new  scandal.  She  was 
drinking  herself  to  death  and  her  other  indis- 
cretions were  many. 

After  I  married  I  heard  more  of  her,  as 
my  father-in-law's  country  place  was  near  the 
Gordon  estate,  and  my  sisters-in-law  had  been' 
very*  intimate  with  her ;  they  told  me  that 
once,  in  her  girlhood,  her  distracted  father 
had  sent  Nelly  to  stay  with  them  for  a  year 
in  order  to  get  her  away  from  her  mother, 
a  thoroughly  depraved  woman,  who  had  been 
an  English  barmaid  in  her  youth.  Mrs.  Gor- 
don, however,  sent  her  bottles  of  whisky 
with  her  laundry,  and  no  precautions  availed. 
She  was  a  beautiful,  gifted  creature,  but  had 
drawn  in  the  desire  to  drink  with  her  mother's 
milk,  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  whose  ignorant  mind 
was  concentrated  upon  hatred  of  her  gentle- 
man husband,  taught  the  child  to  love  whisky 
as  a  sure  means  of  revenge  upon  the  man 
who  idolized  his  daughter  and  scorned  her- 
self. 

Although    stories    were    always    simmering 
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War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retenlion 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
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in  my  mind,  I  married  before  my  school 
days  were  finished,  and  had  no  time  for  sev- 
eral years  after  to  think  of  writing.  To 
read  was  all  I  could  accomplish.  One  day, 
however,  long  after  Nelly  Gordon's  death. 
I  read  a  sad  little  article  in  a  local  paper. 
Some  one,  during  the  protracted  settlement 
of  the  Gordon  estate,  had  come  upon  an 
old  trunk  and  sent  it  to  the  auction  room. 
It  contained  Nelly's  wedding  finery,  includ- 
ing tiny  satin  slippers,  two  old  alhums,  trin- 
kets, plate,  and  Mr.  Gordon's  Crimean  War 
Medal.  A  good  many  people  rushed  to  the 
sale,  as  they  were  anxious  to  get  their  old 
photographs,  some  of  them  taken  with  Nelly 
Gordon,  before  the  press  got  hold  of  them. 
The  man  who  wrote  the  article  gave  a  graphic 
account  of  the  auction  and  went  into  some 
details  of  Nelly  Gordon's  tragic  history.  This 
roused  my  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
"felt"  a  story  and  went  over  at  once  to  the 
house  of  one  *of  ray  sisters-in-law,  and  asked 
her   advice. 

"It  would  make  a  wonderful  story'."  she 
replied,  "and  I  will  tell  you  all  the  details." 
This  she  did,  including  one  dramatic  scene. 
I  went  home  and  wrote  the  story  with  en- 
thusiasm. My  husband,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  young  bloods  of  his  day,  was  with 
Nelly  Gordon  when  she  died,  and  gave  me  a 
graphic  description  of  that  sordid  and  ter- 
rible end  of  one  of  the  most  notable  figures 
in  the  early  history  of  San  Francisco.  After 
it  was  finished  I  told  a  very  eminent  lawyer, 
who  had  had  charge  of  the  Gordon  estate, 
what  I  had  done,  and  he  said  it  was  high  time 
some  one  should  make  a  novel  out  of  that 
picturesque   story. 

Being  very  callow,  and  having  recently  read 
an  essay  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  on  al- 
literation and  assonance,  I  called  the  story 
"The  Randolphs  of  Redwoods."  I  took  it  to 
the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  and  the  editor 
accepted  it  promptly,  although  with  a  cynical 
smile  that  I  did  not  interpret  until  later.  Nor 
did  I  understand  why  he  so  readily  agreed  to 
publish  it  anonymously.  I  wanted  the  fun 
of  hearing  it  discussed,  and  then  announce 
the  authorship  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Well,  it  was  some  years  before  I  announced 
the    authorship    of   that   story.      Never   before 
nor   since   has    anything   written   created   such 
a  hullabaloo  in   San  Francisco  as  that  wildest 
of  all  wild  maiden  efforts.     With  the  ignorant 
audacity  of  youth  I  had  "put  in"  nearly  every 
man  and  woman  of  note  of  an  earlier  genera- 
tion, under  disguises  as  transparent  as  moon- 
shine, and  made  them  do  and  say  things  thai 
caused   their   respectable   gray   hairs   to    stand 
straight  up  during  the  six  weeks  the  story  ran 
its  course.     Moreover,  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of   the   world — I   had  not   even  been   a 
"young    lady"    and    my    husband   kept    me    al- 
most   literally    in    the    middle    of    a    wood — I 
turned    myself    loose    when    it    came    to    love 
scenes,    and   my   imagination   took   away   what 
little   breath   was   left   in    an    outraged   public. 
The    curious    part    of    it    was    that    no    one 
for    a    moment    suspected    me.      I    had    never 
written    anything    for    publication    but    a    few 
pedantic   little   homilies  in  the  Argonaut,   and 
I    was    too    young   to    have   known    the    story 
of    Nelly    Gordon    at    first    hand ;    the    public 
was    convinced    that    some    sinner    who    was 
young    in    the    times    depicted    had    done    the 
awful  deed,   and  one  respectable  citizen   after 
another    was    cut    dead.      Even    my    sister-in- 
lawy  who  had  given  me  the  details  when  I  told 
her   it   was   my   intention   to    write   the   story, 
accused  everybody  else,  and  was  in  a  state  of 
suppressed   fury   all  the   time  it  was  running. 
Even  the  lawyer  did  not  suspect  me,  although 
I  had  told  him  I  had  written  and  sent  it  in. 
But   when    I   met   him   on   the   train   he   could 
talk  of  nothing  else.     I  had  many  uncomfort- 
able   moments    over    his    caustic    observations, 
but  the  climax  was  reached  one  day  when  he 
shook    his    head    with    a    grimly    reminiscent 
smile,    and   said,    "I   tell   you   the   fellow   who 
wrote  that  carriage  scene  had  been  there  him- 
self!" 

One  may  imagine  my  husband's  feelings. 
He  was  an  amiable  man  as  a  rule,  but  dur- 
ing some  three  months  domestic  peace  was 
obscured  in  one  corner  of  Fair  Oaks.  He 
was  in  mortal  terror  that  the  authorship 
would  leak  out,  and  this  was  one  reason  why 
I  held  my  peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
several  years  before  the  authorship  of  that 
all  too  truthful  tale  ceased  to  come  up  at  the 
dinner-tables  where  one  or  more  of  the  old 
!  guard  were  gathered  together. 

When  it  did  come  out — I  finally  announced 
it — the  lawyer,  who  had  for  years  taken  a  con- 
suming interest  in  my  mental  development, 
'  ceased  to  speak  to  me,  and  I  doubt  if  my 
sister-in-law  ever  forgave  me.  But  I  had  an 
immense  time  and  was  willing  to  stand  the 
consequences.  Some  years  later — it  was  in 
1S95,  .  I  think,  I  rewrote  the  story,  expanded 
it  into  a  novel,  gave  it  a  mortal  hero,  toned 
down  its  callow  recklessness,  and  published 
it  under  the  title  of  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Vine." — The  Authors'  League  Bulletin. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


One  to  Another. 
I    died    for   England,    troth   keep    England, 
Gray,   lovely   England, 
As    I'd    die    again. 
You    died    for    Kultur,    Prussian-made    Kultur, 
Faith-breaking    Kultur, 
And  you  died  in  vain! 

You      showed      us      Deutschland,      blind,      ordered 
Deutschland, 

Spiritless    Deutschland, 
A   land    of   chicane ; 
Spoiler  of  Belgium,   resolute  Belgium, 
Blood-giving    Belgium, 
So  great  in  her  pain'. 

You    struck    for    Evil,    stark,    selfish    Evil, 

Mad,    brutish    Evil, 

Humanity's    bane; 

I   struck   for  ages,  peace-guarding  ages, 

Clear-thinking   ages 

Who'll  joy   in  your   wane. 

You   gave   for  Zero,   all    for  old  Zero, 
Meaningless  Zero, 
Your   halo    inane! 
I    went    for   beauty,    life's  joys   and   beauty. 
Quiet  and  beauty 

And  creeds  of  the  sane. 

— A,    C.    W..   "t   New    York  Sun. 


in  the  Zeppelin  workshops,  and  while  so  en- 
gaged designed  the  six-cylinder  motor,  by 
which  Count  Zeppelin  was  able  to  eventually 
triumph  over  the  difficulty  of  making  a  diri- 
gible airship  that  would  keep  up  for  hours  in 
the  air. .  ^  . 

A  spirited  piece  of  salvage  work  is  said  to 
have  been  recently  performed  on  the  Yangtse 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  river  steamer 
Meitan.  The  United  States  gunboat  Pahs 
had  struck  a  reef  ten  miles  above  Ichang, 
being  badly  holed  forward,  and  her  engines 
damaged.  The  Meitan  got  her  off,  and 
brought  the  Palos  lashed  alongside  safely  into 
Shanghai,  the  distance  of  976  miles  being 
covered  in  eighty-one  hours.  The  feat  is  the 
more  creditable  as  the  Palos  had  her  pumps 
hors  de  combat,  and  the  Meitan  had  to  use 
her  own  during  the  whole  time  to  keep  the 
water  in  the  gunboat  under. 


Nocturne. 
Let  all  the  earth   be   sleeping,   but  in   thy   dreams 
be  sweeping 
The  bird's  vibrating  trill  that  dies  away. 
And  in  thy  spirit  streams: 
This    note    shall    quiver,    ring    and    warble    in    thy 

dreams, 
In   love    and    longing,    the    whole    night   thronging, 
till   glints  the  fight  of  day. 

The   sun   to    rest  shall   go,   but    in  thy  dreams   let 
glow 
His  golden  luster  as  it  dies  away 
Lit  with  a  hundred  beams. 
This  sheen  shall  rout  the  gloom,   pour  gold  in  all 

thy  dreams, 
The   whole   night   thronging,    in   love   and   longing, 
till  glints   the   light  of  day. 

Love   too    shall    sleep;    but    swift,    into    thy   dreams 
uplift 
This  kiss  of  mine  that  fervent  dies  away; 
Yet  echoing  it  seems 
The     whole     night     thronging,     the     whole     night 

thronging,  till  glints  the  light  of  day, 
And    then    thy    mouth    with   yet   a    hundred   others 
teems. 

— Jaroslav    Vrchlicky    (Czccho-Slovak). 


The  Sailor's  Mother. 
"O    whence   do   you   come, 
Figure    in    the    night-fog    that    chills    me    numb?" 

"I  come  to   you   across  from  my   house  up  there, 
And   I    don't   mind   the   brine-mist   clinging    to    me 

That  blows  from  the  quay, 
For  I  heard  him  in  my  chamber,  and  thought  you 
unaware." 

"But  what  did  you   hear 
That  brought  you  blindly  knocking  in  this  middle- 
watch    drear?" 

"My    sailor    son's  voice   as    'twere   calling   at   your 

door, 
And    I    don't  mind    my   bare    feet    clammy   on  the 

stones, 

And  the  blight  to  my  bones, 
For   he   only    knows   of  this  house    I    lived    in    be 

fore." 

"Nobody's    nigh, 
Woman    like    a    skeleton,    with    socket-sunk    eye." 

"Ah — nobody's  nigh!     And  my  life  is  drearisome. 
And    this    is    the    old    home    we    loved    in    many    a 
day 

Before  he  went  away; 
And  the  salt  fog  smears  me.     And  nobody's  come!" 
— Thomas   Hardy,    in   Anglo-Ilaltan    Review. 


Interest  paid  the  American  government  by 
the  Allied  countries  on  war  loans  now  amounts 
to  about  $10,000,000  monthly,  and  within  a 
year  is  expected  to  reach  $40,000,000  a  month. 


The  Distraction. 
Betsey,    'tis   very   like   that   I    shall   be — 
When  death  shall  wreak  my  life's  economy — 
Repaid    with    p3ins    for    contemplating    thee 

Unwisely   out   of    season.      With    the    rest 

We  knelt  at   Mass,   not  yet  disperst  and  blest. 

Waiting   the  imminent   "Ite  missa  est." 

And  I,  who  turned  a  little  from  the  pure 
Pursuit  of  mine  intention  to  make  sure 
My  child  knelt  undistracted   and  demure, 

Did  fall  into   that  sin.     And  ere  the  close 
Of  the  grave  Canon's  "Benedicat  vos    .     .     ." 
Had    scanned    her    hair    and    said,    "How    thick    it 
grows 

Over  the   little  gold  neck  of  her!" 

So   doth   the   mother   sway    the   worshipper 

And    snatch  the   holiest   intervals  to   err. 

Nor   piety  constrained   me,    nor   the   place; 

But  I  commended,   'gainst  the  light's  full  grace. 

The    little    furry   outline  of  her    face. 

— Helen  Parry  Eden. 


Inventor  of  the  Zeppelin. 
The  real  inventor  of  the  Zeppelin  was  a 
Frenchman,  Maurice  Chevreux,  and  it  was 
from  his  plans  that  the  first  monster  airship 
was  able  to  fly.  Chevreux,  who  was  a  naval 
engineer,  has  recently  died.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  had  practically  lived 
the  life  of  a  hermit;  some  say  because  of 
his  grief  at  being  the  innocent  cause  o'* 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  hated  enemy  such 
a  terrible  machine  of  war.  He  resided  for 
some    years    in    Germany,    and   was    employed 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


A  Runaway  Woman. 
Young  women  who  think  that  it  would  be 
nice  to  lead  the  life  of  a  tramp  should  read 
this  clever  and  distinctive  story  by  Louis 
Dodge.  Susan  Herkimer  had  this  delusion, 
never  having  seen  the  country,  and  being  tired 
of  the  city,  where  she  had  lived  in  one  room 
with  her  common-law  husband,  a  young  man 
who  left  much  to  be  desired  from  every  pos- 
sible point  of  view.  The  country  as  por- 
trayed in  an  oleograph  is  one  thing.  The 
country  in  actuality  is  quite  another.  Poor 
Susan  learns  to  her  cost  that  the  people  of 
the  small  country  town  are  unsurpassed  for 
their  savage  and  brutal  ignorances,  and  that 
these  are  instantly  called  forth  by  the  sight  of 
a  pretty  and  unprotected  woman  whose  ways 
are  not  their  ways  and  who  should  therefore 
be  suppressed,  extinguished,  and  obliterated. 
Fortunately  for  Susan,  she  meets  Coot  Mann, 
who  is  a  vagabond  from  choice  and  a  gentle- 
man by  birth  and  inclination.  The  reader 
can  guess  the  remainder.  It  is  a  simple 
story,  but  a  novel  one,  and  it  is  told  with 
exceptional  fidelity  and  skill,  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  low  levels  of  average  fiction. 

A   Runaway  Woman.      By   Louis  Dodge.      New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 


Germany's  Commercial  Future. 

This  curious  volume  has  been  translated 
from  the  German  of  S.  Herzog,  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  "practical  suggestions  for  safe- 
guarding the  growth  of  German  export  activity 
in  the  field  of  manufactures  after  the  war." 
That  it  must  be  taken  seriously  is  shown  by 
the  fact  of  a  preface  written  bv  Mr.  Hoover, 
Mr.  Kellogg,  and  Mr.  Walcott. 

It  is  certainly  a  pretentious  scheme.  Herr 
Herzog  must  be  a  sort  of  commercial  demon, 
for  a  more  conscienceless  project  was  never 
penned.  He  recognizes  that  Germany  will  be 
hated  by  the  whole  world  and  that  her  goods 
will  be  banned.  This  condition  is  to  be  over- 
come by  force,  fraud,  false  trade-marks,  dis- 
guised agents,  coercive  treaties,  and  the  emi- 


gration of  industries.  Morality  does  not 
trouble  the  author  at  all.  He  never  heard  of 
it.  Germany  is  to  wage  war  in  the  commer- 
cial field  under  precisely  the  same  principles 
that  she  has  waged  actual  war.  There  are  to 
be  no  scruples,  no  reluctances,  no  hesitations. 
It  is  an  illuminating  volume,  and  Mr.  M.  L 
Turrentine,  who  has  translated  it  for  us,  may 
be  congratulated  on  this  further  evidence  of 
the  extinction  of  the  German  soul. 

The  Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports. 
By  S.  Herzog.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.;  $1. 

Colette  Baudoche. 
If  the  world  had  not  been  stupefied  by  a 
deadening  commercial  pacifism  it  would  have 
accepted  such  a  book  as  this  as  a  portent  of 
the  storm  to  come.  "Colette  Baudoche"  was 
written  ten  years  ago,  and  by  an  author  en- 
titled to  speak  for  the  French  nation.  It  was 
an  expression  of  unchangeable  resolve  of 
France  to  redeem  her  lost  provinces,  and  of 
the  resolve  of  those  provinces  to  be  redeemed. 
It  was  a  finger  pointing  to  a  festering  wound, 
a  wound  that  must  be  cured  or  that  would 
surely  kill.  There  could  be  no  peace  on  earth 
with  Alsace-Lorraine  in  German  hands. 

The  story  itself  is  worthy  of  Maurice 
Barres.  Colette  is  a  French  girl  and  her  lover 
is  a  Prussian.  They  are  types  of  irrecon- 
cilable antagonisms  that  show  themselves,  not 
only  in  human  relationships,  but  in  every 
aspect  of  life  as  it  exists  in  Metz,  where  the 
story  is  laid.  The  trenches  on  the  battlefield 
could  not  more  clearly  mark  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  races,  and  indeed 
the  trenches  on  the  battlefield  might  have  been 
clearly  foreseen  from  the  silent  hatreds  that 
faced  each  other  in  Metz. 

The  story  has  been  translated  by  Frances 
Wilson  Huard,  who  supplies  a  preface.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  translation  is  the 
best  possible  rendering  of  the  original." 

Colette  Baudoche.  By  Maurice  Barres.  New 
York:    George  H.    Doran    Company;    $1.50. 


The  Economics  of  Progress. 

The  Right  Honorable  J.  M.  Robertson,  M. 
P.,  has  done  well  to  publish  these  lectures 
on  the  economics  of  reconstruction  recently 
delivered  by  him  before  the  National  Liberal 
Club  of  London.  They  are  deliberated  and 
weighty,  the  cautious  conclusions  of  an  expert, 
and  wholly  free  from  the  unreflecting  enthusi- 
asms now  so  much  in  vogue. 

There  are  eight  of  these  lectures,  the  first 
— an  introductory  lecture — being  followed  by 
"The  Economics  of  Education,"  "The '  Eco- 
nomics of  Labor,"  "The  Economics  of  Land," 
and  "The  Economics  of  Capital."  The  au- 
thor's aim  is  to  sketch  some  of  the  basic 
principles  that  should  be  applied  to  recon- 
struction, no  matter  whether  or  not  they  have 
the  support  of  precedent. 

His  conclusions  on  a  tariff  boycott  of  Ger- 
many are  interesting.  If  Germany  is  impov- 
erished she  can  not  pay  her  indemnities. 
Poverty  is  international.  Boycott  German 
trade  and  you  drive  it  into  the  hands  of  com- 
petitors while  depriving  yourself  of  the  things 
that  you  need.  If  you  refuse  to  sell  raw 
material  to  Germany  there  are  other  nations 
that  will  buy  it  for  her.  There  would  be 
roundabout   trade    and   constant   mystification. 
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"and  if  you  do  levy  a  tariff  on  imports  that 
you  really  need,  remember  that  it  is  you  who 
pay  the  tax,  and  not  the  foreigner." 

Mr.  Robertson  is  no  less  interesting  on  the 
question  of  population.  Families,  he  says, 
must  be  limited.  The  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  the  laborer  with  fourteen  children  is  not 
to  have  fourteen  children.  "The  philoprogeni- 
tive parents  must  be  told  that  they  have  no 
business  to  have  families  of  fourteen,  or  ten. 
or  eight."  No  poor  mother — and  most  mothers 
will  be  poor  for  a  long  time  to  come — can 
care  for  so  many  children  without  grievous 
hardship  to  herself  and  to  them. 

These  lectures  are  eminently  worth  reading, 
although  they  are  aimed  at  European  rather 
than  at  American  problems.  They  are  force- 
ful, relevant,  and  direct  in  no  ordinary  de- 
gree. 

The  Economics  of  Peogeess.  By  the  Right 
Honorable  J-  M.  Robertson,  M.  P.  New  York:  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.;   $5. 


Simple  Souls. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  if  this  is  by  a  new 
writer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  deft 
and  practiced  hand.  We  will  forgive  its  im- 
probabilities.    Indeed  they  are  a  merit. 

First  we  have  the  Duke  of  Wynninghame, 
an  eccentric  but  admirable  aristocrat  whose 
favorite  pursuit  is  the  scientific  study  of  rep- 
tiles, and  whose  unconventionalities  make  him 
the  despair  of  his  frigid  family.  Secondly  we 
have  Molly  Shine  of  Bermondsey,  who  is  a 
shopgirl  temporarily  out  of  a  job,  and  who  is 
also  pretty  and  virtuous,  but  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  lapse  into  iron-clad  slang.  A 
chance  encounter  at  the  Zoological  Gardens 
and  the  discovery  that  Molly  loves  reading 
causes  the  kindly  duke  to  send  her  a  weekly 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  duke  should  have 
known  better. 

For  Molly's  parents  are  poor,  respectable, 
and  intensely  disagreeable.  What  must  they 
think  of  the  speedily  discovered  fact  that 
Molly  is  receiving  remittances  from  an  un- 
known man?  Need  one  ask?  When  at  last 
the  aid  of  the  curate  is  invoked  Molly  is  forced 
to  reveal  the  name  of  her  benefactor,  who  is 
forthwith  interviewed  by  the  sternly  righteous 
curate.  Assurances  of  innocence  being  coldly 
received,  the  duke  relieves  himself  of  clerical- 
ism by  saying  that  he  will  marry  Molly.  And 
at  once  does  so. 

Now  Molly  is  a  remarkable  girl.  An  inti- 
mate hour  with  a  lady's  maid  and  Molly  can 
play  the  duchess  with  the  best  of  them,  if  we 
except  such  small  solecisms  as  rising  to  drink 
her  own  health.  Molly  has  brains  and  good- 
ness, and  what  more  can  one  want  in  a 
duchess  ?  How  much  less  does  one  so  often 
get  ?  When  Molly  sets  forth  to  win  the 
heart  of  her  husband — an  overlooked  for- 
mality— we  wish  her  luck  and  we  envy  the 
husband.  Mr.  Turner  has  given  us  a  vivid 
romance,  and  we  shall  look  anxiously  for  the 
recurrence  of  his  name  on   a  title-page. 

Simple  Souls.  By  John  Hastings  Turner.  New 
York:    Charles   Scribner's  Sons;   $1.35. 


Miss  In  gal  is. 

We  have  often  wondered  why  the  nice 
woman  should  be  so  willing  to  marry  the 
bounder  and  have  never  yet  found  the  an- 
swer. In  this  new  novel  by  Gertrude  Hall  the 
nice  woman  escapes  in  the  nick  of  time,  but 
we  still  wonder  how  she  could  be  so  nearly 
caught. 

The  nice  woman  is  Grace  Ingalis.  She 
meets  Clarence  Overcome  on  a  short  sea  trip 
and  succumbs  at  once  to  his  physical  attrac- 
tions, his  dominant  manner,  and  perhaps  also 
to  his  wealth.  She  arranges  to  live  with 
his  family  until  the  wedding  and  then  she 
begins  to  find  out  things.  Clarence  is  an 
unscrupulous  business  man  who  keeps  within 
the  law,  but  allows  his  rapacities  to  have 
full  sway  within  those  limitations.  He  has 
already  had  a  love  affair  and  has  treated  the 
woman  badly,  and  he  is  wholly  selfish,  with 
a  tendency  to  be  cruel.  The  reader  sees  these 
things  for  himself  and  he  is  inclined  to  won- 
der why  Grace  should  be  so  blind,  but  the 
blindness  is  a  concomitant  of  love.  When 
Grace  finds  that  love  is  giving  way  to  re- 
pugnance she  tries  to  escape,  but  finds  that 
she  is  entangled  in  a  sort  of  impalpable  net 
and  she  has  to  resort  to  strategy  to  free  her- 
self. It  is  an  interesting  character  sketch  of 
a  woman  and  no  doubt  it  is  faithful,  but  we 
are  left  still  in  doubt  why  nice  women  are 
willing  to  marry  bounders,  why  they  can  not 
at  once   see  that  they   are   bounders. 

Miss  Ingalis.  By  Gertrude  Hall.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  "Epi- 
sodes En  Action,"  by  J.  Stuart  Walters.  It 
is  described  as  French  scenes  for  the  class- 
room, and  it  contains  a  phonetic  transcript. 
The  price  is  65  cents. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  have  published  two 
admirable  little  volumes  in  their  Modern  Lan- 
guage Series.  The  first  is  "L'Entente  Cor- 
diale  a  la  Campagne,"  with  notes  by  Clemence 
Saunois   and  a   preface  by   George   Petilleau, 
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B.  A.;  and  the  second  is  '"Les  Pclerins  de  la 
Tamise,"  with  notes  and  exercises  by  Chris- 
tine Boyd  (65  cents  each).  Their  helpful  and  I 
practical  nature  and  their  convenient  pocket 
size  render  them  desirable  to  the  student  of 
French. 

The  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  have 
published  "Child  Songs  of  Cheer,"  by  Evaleen 
Stein,  with  illustrations  in  full  color  by  An- 
toinette Inglis.  The  versification  is  distinctly 
good.  So  are  the  illustrations.  The  price  is 
$1.25. 

"Hale  Merrill's  Honey  Quest,"  by  Annie 
Elizabeth  Harris  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company;  $1.35),  is  a  story  of  a  city  girl  of 
fourteen  who  finds  herself  suddenly  trans- 
ferred to  a  public  school  in  a  country  village 
and  who  learns  how  to  adjust  her  life  to  her 
new  conditions. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  Barbara  Wein- 
stock  Lectures  on  the  Morals  of  Trade  is 
"The  Ethics  of  Cooperation,"  by  Professor 
James  H.  Tufts  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1).  Until  cooperation  shall  be  invested  with 
some  of  the  sanctity  now  attaching  to  com- 
petition we  can  hardly  claim  to  be  either 
civilized  or  Christian.  Certainly  these  lec- 
tures are  an  aid. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  recently  heard 
through  a  friend  from  Captain  Alan  Bott, 
British  Royal  Flying  Corps,  and  author  of 
"Cavalry  of  the  Clouds,"  now  a  prisoner  of 
war  in  a  Constantinople  hospital.  He  inquires 
about  his  book  and  says  he  will  have  some 
highly  interesting  experiences  to  tell  when  the 
war  is  over,  or  before,  if  he  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  exchanged. 

Arthur  N.  Davis,  author  of  "The  Kaiser 
as  I  Knew  Him,"  is  being  loudly  cursed  by 
the  Kaiser.  The  following  has  just  reached 
this  country  from  England:  "Mr.  Arthur  N. 
Davis,  the  former  American  dentist  of  the 
Kaiser,  is  now  being  strafed  in  the  German 
press.  Like  everybody  else  who  has  come 
out  of  Germany  since  1914  and  ventured  to 
tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Davis  is  charged  with  cir- 
culating 'slanderous  inventions.'  The  Cologne 
Gazette  gives  space  to  attacks  on  him  in  this 
sense,  his  assailants  being  aggrieved  German 
dentists  who  never  forgave  the  Kaiser  for 
having  his  toothache  assuaged  by  an  Ameri- 
can." 

A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  author  of  "Adven- 
tures in  Beaver  Stream  Camp"  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.),  who  was  the  only  surviving 
officer  of  his  company  after  the  battle  of  the 
Somme,  where  he  bore  the  rank  of  captain, 
has  just  heard  that  he  was  made  major  nearly 
a  year  ago.  Major  Dugmore  was  gassed  at  the 
Somme,  but  has  been  recuperating  in  this 
country    while    lecturing. 

Enlisted  under  the  false  name  of  Stanley, 
Wainwright  Merrill,  author  of  "A  College 
Man  in  Khaki,"  graduate  of  Dartmouth  and 
student  at  Harvard,  left  in  November,  1916, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  for  England  with  the 
Canadian  Field  Artillery.  His  letters  to  his 
friends  and  family  formed  a  complete  record 
of  his  life  up  to  his  death  at  the  front  in 
November,  1917.  "He  was  never  understood 
by  his  companions  in  arms  until  after  his 
death,  when  his  real  name  and  the  story  of 
his  training  and  birth  were  revealed. 


In  Japan  is  a  tall  stone  monument  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  horses  killed  in  the 
Russian-Japanese  war.  It  stands  in  the  public 
park  of  the  town  of  Sano  in  the  Tochigi  Pre- 
fecture. A  photograph  of  the  townsfolk 
gathered  about  it  shows  the  head-man  of  the 
district  attired  in  a  Prince  Albert  coat.  Gen- 
eral  Viscount  Oshima,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  war,  wrote  the  principal  inscription,  from 
which  it  appears  that  1260  horses  from  the 
county  and  vicinity  are  so  remembered. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Letters  and  Leadership. 

The  thinkers  of  today  have  had  an  uneasy 
suspicion  that  there  is  something  gravely 
wrong  with  the  cultured  evolution  of  America, 
that  we  are  not  growing,  that  our  faces  have 
been  set  in  the  wrong  direction.  Now  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Van  Wyck  Brooks  that  "our 
life  is,  on  all  its  levels,  in  a  state  of  arrested 
development,  that  it  has  lost,  if  indeed  it  ever 
possessed,  the  principle  of  growth."  But  the 
author  is  even  more  severe  when  he  says  that 
we  are  the  victims  of  a  systematic  process  of 
inverse  selection,  that  is  to  say  that  our 
standard  of  values  is  upside  down.  In  his 
own  words  "Our  ancestral  faith  in  the  indi- 
vidual and  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish 
(or  in  modern  parlance,  to  'put  over')  as  the 
measure  of  all  things  has  despoiled  us  of  that 
instinctive  human  reverence  for  those  divine 
reservoirs  of  collective  experience,  religion, 
science,  art,  philosophy,  the  self-subordinatinp 
service  of  which  is  almost  the  measure  of  the 
highest  happiness."  As  a  result  we  have  be- 
come a  nation  of  cranks  "six  to  a  block." 
Admitting  no  superiors  to  ourselves,  no  leader- 
ship, we  are  driven  to  our  appetites  and  our 
craziness,  the  victims  of  an  individualism  run 
mad.  The  note  of  our  society  is  a  universal 
tepidity.  We  are  "pacifistic  at  bottom."  We 
know  it,  and  "it  is  the  secret  of  our  humilia- 
tion." We  have  neither  faith  nor  culture, 
and  when  we  speak  of  the  "American  spirit" 
we  mean  "the  spirit  that  has  produced  Sousa's 
music  and  Christy's  art  and  Mrs.  Eddy's  re- 
ligion." But  there  is  no  organized  higher 
life,  nor  can  there  be  while  we  refuse  to 
accept  a  cultural  leadership  while  the  one  aim 
of  all  effort  is  individualistic  or  to  cater  to 
majorities. 

It  may  be  feared  that  Mr.  Brook's  voice 
is  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but 
none  the  less  it  is  well  that  there  should  be 
such  voices. 

Letters  and  Leadership.  By  Van  Wyck  Brooks. 
New   York:    B.   W.    Huebsch;   $1. 


Skipper  John, 
The  days  of  romantic  adventure  will  not 
have  passed  so  long  as  the  Gloucester  fisher- 
man is  still  with  us.  He  is  the  rival  of  the 
frontiersman  for  popular  interest  and  he  has 
long  outlived  him.  In  this  vigorous  story 
Mr.  Raymond  McFarland  tells  us  of  the  ca- 
reer of  John  Deane,  who  is  ill-treated  by  his 
guardians  and  runs  away  to  sea  only  to  be 
kidnaped  by  the  men  from  whom  he  would 
escape  and  to  be  the  victim  of  their  cruelty 
by  sea  instead  of  by  land.  But  John  Deane 
eventually  comes  into  his  own  and  we  find 
him  master  of  a  fishing  schooner  sometimes 
in  pursuit  of  the  cod  and  sometimes  of  the 
mackerel.  There  is  no  book  that  gives  a  bet- 
ter picture  than  this  of  the  life  of  the  fisher- 
man and  it  is  cast  into  the  form  of  a  story 
that  holds  the  fascinated  attention  from  cover 
to  cover. 

Skipper  John  of  the  "Nimbus."  By  Raymond 
McFarland.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.50. 

■What  Is  Love? 
After  some  two  hundred  pages  of  investiga- 
tion we  feel  that  the  question  remains  un- 
answered. George  Burnett  has  promised  his 
uncle  that  he  will  pursue  his  quest  until  he 
shall  "find  the  one  woman  without  whom  life 
seems  impossible."  First  of  all  he  falls  in 
love  with  a  married  woman  of  discreet  age. 
Also  he  falls  under  the  influence  of  his  friend 
Young,  who  has  been  divorced  and  is  there- 
fore an  authority  on  the  tender  passion.  Mr. 
Young  does  not  think  that  love  is  to  be  found 
in  marriage,  and  he  ought  to  know.  Mar- 
riage, says  this  sage,  consists  of  "untrained 
lust  on  the  one  side  and  craven  sordidness 
on  the  other."  George  seems  eventually  to 
have  fallen  in  love,  and  as  a  matter  of 
languid  convention  we  wish  him  joy.  But  we 
wish  also  that  he  would  learn  to  spell. 

What  Is  I-ove?  By  Isaac  Newton  Stevens. 
New  York:   Duffield  &  Co.;   $1.35. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Vanished  Helga.  By  Elizabeth  F.  Cor- 
bett.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  novel. 

Secretary   Baker  at  the  Front.     By  Ralph  A. 
Hayes.      New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1. 
An  account  of  a  trip. 

A  Red  Triangle  Girl  in  France.     New  York: 
George  H.    Doran   Company;   $1. 
Life  in  a  French   canteen. 

The    Merry    Heart.      By    Helen    Raymond    Ab- 
bott.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Peace  of  Roaring  River.     By  George  Van 
Schaick.     Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Edge  of  the  Quicksands.  By  D.  Thomas 
Curtin.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  discussion  of  the  war  and  its  makers. 

Georgina's  Service  Stars.  By  Annie  Fellows 
Johnston.  New  York:  Britton  Publishing  Com- 
pany;   $1.35. 

A  story  for  girls. 


The  Adventures  of  Chicken  Little  Jane.  By 
Lily  Munsell  Ritchie.  New  York:  Britton  Pub- 
lishing Company;  $1.25. 

For  girls. 

Making  Life  Worth  While.  By  Douglas  Fair- 
banks. New  York:  Britton  Publishing  Com- 
pany;  $1. 

Some  homely  philosophy. 

A   Man   and    a    Woman.      By    Dale    Drummond. 
New  York:  Britton  Publishing  Company;  $1.35. 
A  novel. 

Japanese     Prints.      By     John     Gould     Fletcher. 
Boston:   The   Four   Seas  Company;    $1.75. 
Imagist  poems. 

The  Shining  Ship.  By  Isabel  Ecclestone 
Mackay.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

Verse  for  children. 

Hate   with  a   Will  to   Victory.      By  J.    Hart- 
ley Manners.      New  York:   Mitchell   Kennerley. 
The  rationale  of  hate. 

Canadian  Wonder  Tales.  By  Cyrus  Macmillan. 
New   York:   John   Lane    Company;   $4. 

With  illustrations  in  color  by  George  Shering- 
ham. 

A  College  Man  in  Khaki.  By  Wainwright 
Merrill.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50. 

Letters  from  an  American  in  the  British  artil- 
lery. 

After   They   Came  Out   of  the   Ark.     By   E. 
Boyd  Smith.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Completing  the  story  of  Noah's  Ark. 

The  Dress  You  Wear  and  How  to  Make  It. 
By  Mary  Jane  Rhoe.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;  $1.50. 

Dressmaking. 

The  Rule  of  Might.  By  J.  A.  Cramb  ("J.  A. 
Revermort").  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.60. 

A  romance  of  Napoleon. 

Benton  of  the  Royal  Mounted.  By  Ralph  S. 
Kendall.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 

A  story  of  the  Canadian  Northwest  Mounted 
Police. 

The     Love     of    an     Unknown     Soldier.       New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 
A  manuscript   found   in   a  dug-out. 


SOME  DAY. 


(The  following  extract  is  from  an  article 
by  Harry  Thurston  Peck  that  appeared  in  the 
Bookman  of  February,   1908.) 

Some  day,  if  God  is  very  good  to  me,  I 
shall  be  sitting  by  my  window  in  the  Pariser 
Platz  and  looking  out  across  the  Thiergarten 
toward  Charlottenburg.  But  there  will  be  no 
Uhlans  and  no  bugle  calls.  A  strange  hush 
will  have  fallen  on  Berlin.  Shutters  win  be 
closed  and  curtains  drawn  along  the  Linden, 
and  the  whole  great  avenue  will  be  as  still  as 
death.  At  the  Brandenburger  Thor  a  few 
mounted  officials  of  the  police  in  their  dark 
uniforms  will  be  sitting  their  horses,  immobile 
and  gloomy. 

As  I  gaze  with  intense  expectancy  across 
the  sea  of  green  there  comes  an  irapalpably 
faint  murmur,  like  the  far-away  sound  of 
surf  upon  the  shore.  It  grows  and  swells, 
and  then  it  deepens  into  a  sort  of  muffled 
thunder  pierced  by  the  roll  of  distant  drums. 
The  murmur  becomes  a  surging  symphony. 
The  clear  call  of  trumpets  cuts  it  with  a  shrill- 
ing blare  of  triumph.  Now  I  can  see  the 
glint  of  sun  on  steel.  Down  one  of  the  broad 
allees  there  gallop  half  a  hundred  horsemen 
who  draw  rein  beside  the  Brandenburger 
Thor.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  comes  a  great  flood 
of  splendid  cavalry,  with  glittering  corselets, 
regiment  upon  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  who 
have  at  last  avenged  the  red  ruin  of  their 
glorious  debacle  at  Gravelotte.  On  they  ride, 
not  with  the  stolid,  surly  mien  of  Prussians, 
nor  with  the  mechanical  perfection  of  the  toy 
soldiers  of  the  Tempelhoferfeld,  but  swinging 
lightly  in  their  saddles,  their  faces  radiant 
with  that  joyous  daring  which  belongs  to  the 
most  war-loving  nation   in   the   world. 

But  now  they  have  massed  themselves  about 
the  Thor.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  regi- 
ments of  sturdy  infantry  filling  the  whole  vast 
area  of  the  Thiergarten.  Before  them,  sur- 
rounded by  a  brilliant  staff,  rides  a  general 
whose  name  is  now,  perhaps,  unknown  to  Eu- 
rope and  the  world,  but  who  on  that  day  will 
be  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  As  he  nears 
the  Thor  the  glorious  tri-color  is  unfurled, 
surmounted  it  may  be — for  who  can  tell? — by 
the  Napoleonic  eagle.  And  then,  following  the 
rising  thunder  of  a  thousand  drums — thrill- 
ing, maddening,  divine — I  feel  the  words  that 
are  behind: 

Amour    sacrc    de    la    patrie, 

Conduis,  soutiens  nos  bras  vengeurs  — 
Liberie,    Liberte    cherie, 

Combats  avec  tes  defenseurs! 
Sous   nos   drapeaux  que   la   Victoire 
*     Accoure  a   tes  males  accents; 

Que   nos  ennemis    expirants 
Voient   ton   triomphe   et    notre   gloire, 
Aux    armes,    citoyens!      Formez  vos    bataillons! 
Marchons!     Qu'un  sang  impur  abreuve  nos  sillons! 

And  as  the  music  swells  and  billows  into  a 
tempest  of  martial  melody,  rolling  up  the  Lin- 
den and  flooding  it  with  a  glorious  sea  of 
sound,  I,  at  my  window,  shall  lean  far  out 
and  cry  aloud  with  an  infinite  exultation : 

"Vive  la  France !" 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  o*i  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


Silk  for  War  Purposes. 

The  large  part  that  the  silk  industry  of  the 
country  is  playing  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  is  outlined  in  the  semi-annual  report  of 
the  Silk  Association  of  America,  which  was 
issued  recently.  After  telling  how  the  entire 
spun  silk  branch  of  the  industry  has  prac- 
tically been  turned  over  to  the  government 
for  the  production  of  silk  oil  cloth  for  use 
in  munitions  fabrics,  and  outlining  the  extent 
to  which  powder  bags  of  silk  cloth  are  used  in 
the  firing  of  modern  artillery,  Secretary  Ram- 
sey Peugnet  of  the  association  says; 

"Another  important  employment  of  silk  in 
warfare  is  for  parachute  flares  with  star  shells 
attached,  often  of  100,000  candle-power. 
These  devices  have  played  an  important  part 
in  the  present  war,  as  all  who  have  followed 
events  know.  The  parachutes  are  about  six- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  are  composed  of 
light  weight  habutai  silk.  They  are  dropped 
from  airplanes,  and  when  the  flares  are  lighted 
the  entire  battlefield  is  illuminated  for  several 
minutes  at  a  time. 

"Silk  tubular  powder  bags,  or  ballistite 
rings,  as  they  are  also  known,  are  used  in 
controlling   the    direction    of   projectiles. 

"Other  uses  are  in  small  bags  for  carrying 
explosives  in  trench  warfare,  and  silk  for  fuse 
disks.      It   is   quite   likely   that  silk  will   come 


to   be   used  to   a  greater   extent   in   airplanes, 
balloons,    and   parachutes. 

"Sewing  silks  are  extensively  used  and  it  is 
to  be  especially  noted  that  all  uniforms  in 
the  navy  are  sewed  with  silk.  Silk  necker- 
chiefs, silk  braids,  banner  silks,  and  silk  hat- 
bands are,  of  course,  required  extensively, 
both  in  the  army  and  navy." 


When  asked  what  the  effect  of  the  war  has 
been  on  the  English  vocabulary  Dr.  Franz 
Vizetelly,  lexicographer  for  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails,  said:  "The  effect  has  been  material. 
The  boys  at  the  front  have  appropriated  a 
great  many  words  from  the  French  and  have 
given  us  a  good  round  number  of  their  own. 
Among  the  latter  are :  ace,  Anzac,  barndook, 
pillbox,  Blighty,  blimp,  camouflage,  cootie, 
grouser,  poilu,  slacker,  and  tank.  Poilu  is 
being  commonly  misused  for  a  French  soldier 
instead  of  for  one  who  has  seen  service  in 
the  trenches.  The  popular  name  for  the 
French  soldier  is  pioupiou.  From  a  rough 
approximation  I  judge  that  we  have  derived 
from  all  branches  of  the  service  during  the 
war  several  thousand  words,  five  or  six  per- 
haps which  will  have  to  be  inserted  in  new 
dictionaries,  exclusive  of  the  personal  and 
geographical  names  that  have  come  into  prom- 
inence during  the  military  operations." 


Allies  Smash  Hindenburg  Line 

And  that  smashing  administered  a  decisive  defeat  to  the 

Germans,  in  the  opinion  of  Frank  H.  Simonds,  American 

war  expert,  writing  exclusively  for 

The  Sunday  Chronicle  of  November  3 

War's  Transformations 

An  interesting  article  by  Elizabeth  Van  Benthuysen  for 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

Helpers   in  Time   of  War 

The  Knights  of  Columbus,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.W.  C.  A., 

Jewish  Welfare  Board  and  Salvation  Army   are  proving 

indispensable  at  the  battle  front.    Their  work  is  explained 

in  an  illustrated  article  for 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

San    Francisco's    Early   Days 

People  and  affairs  of  the  day  when  the  city  was  young 
are  presented  in  perspective  by  Edward  A.  Morphy  for 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

OF  NOVEMBER  3 
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MUZZLING  THE  PRESS. 


(The  following  excerpts  are  from  a  pamph- 
let entitled  "Muzzling  the  Press,"  by  Richard 
Barry,  and  copyrighted  by  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review.) 

There  exists  in  the  United  States  today  a 
control  of  the  press  and  a  suppression  of  vital 
news  and  public  discussion  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  parallel  in  English-speaking  countries 
unless  one  goes  back  to  the  time  of  King 
James.  As  yet  the  eclipse  is  only  partial,  but 
unless  effective  attention  is  called  to  the  fact, 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  it  may  become 
total.  This  condition  has  developed  by  such 
gradual  stages  that  unless  the  picture  of  it  is 
fully  painted,  most  people  would  be  inclined 
to  doubt  its  existence.  However,  if  one  will 
take  into  consideration  even-thing  pertaining 
to  this  condition,  including  the  operation  of 
the  Espionage  Act,  the  supervision  of  the  mili- 
tary censor,  the  orders  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board,  the  apathy  of  many  editors,  and 
will  realize  that  these  are  supplemented  by 
the  special  efforts  of  countless  government 
agents,  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
the  Secret  Service,  and  others,  all  of  which 
have  a  definite  relation  one  to  the  other,  he 
will  realize  that  the  total  effect  is  the  prac- 
tical abolition  of  the  constitutional  guarantees 
respecting   free   speech. 


A  case  in  point  was  the  method  used  by 
these  agencies  in  recording  so  momentous  a 
matter  as  the  report  of  the  Senate  Sub-Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  on  aircraft  con- 
ditions. This  report  was  undoubtedly  of  stu- 
pendous detailed  interest  to  the  country. 
Yet  only  one  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Times,  carried  it  in  full,  to  the  extent  of  an 
entire  page.  The  Associated  Press  sent  out 
little  more  than  a  column,  largely  generaliza- 
tions, and  very  evidently  a  dispatch  previously 
submitted  to  official  "guidance."  As  Senator 
Lodge  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate:  "Our 
enemies  know  the  contents  of  the  report,  our 
allies  know  the  contents  of  it,  and  the  only 
people  who  do  not  know  about  it  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  It  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  the  ones  who  had  the  most  right  to 
know  what  a  committee  of  senators  had  to 
say  after  full  investigation  of  the  aircraft 
situation. 

Those  who  think  that  the  activities  of  the 
government  in  suppressing  newspapers  have 
been  directed  only  against  socialistic  or  pro- 
German  publications  should  consider  what 
happened  to  those  who  presumed  to  go  beyond 
the  reports  of  the  Associated  Press  and  other 
recognized  news  bureaus  and  published,  from 
their  own  sources,  more  complete  details 
about  this  aircraft  investigation.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  for  instance,  a  news- 
paper certainly  not  radical  in  its  editorial 
policy  and  unusually  conservative  in  its  news 
policy,  was  denied  circulation  for  three  days 
as  a  punishment  for  its  publication  of  and 
comment  on  the  aviation  report.  The  Detroit 
A  ews,  for  the  same  reason,  was  barred  from 
circulation  in  Canada,  where  it  usually  sends 
30,000  copies.  The  absurdity  ,of  this  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Montreal  Star, 
the  direct  rival  of  the  News  for  its  Canadian 
circulation,  published  the  aircraft  report  al- 
most in  full  and,  of  course,  with  impunity. 
The  New  York  Times  has  always  been  a  stal- 
wart supporter  of  the  Administration  and  has 
never  been  accused  of  divulging  military  se- 
crets ;  moreover,  it  has  always  been  studiously 
informed  as  to  its  duties  in  upholding  the 
strong  arm  of  the  United  States;  yet  its  for- 
eign edition  containing  the  aviation  report  was 
suppressed  without  notification/ 


Another  event  which  has  contributed  to  the 
isolation  of  the  smaller  communities  of  Amer- 
ica is  the  order  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
compelling  newspapers  to  discontinue  their  ex- 
changes. Larger  dailies  are  not  embarrassed 
by  this,  because  they  pay  cash  for  each  other's 
publications.  But  the  smaller  publisher  who 
must  go  down  into  his  pocket  for  the  metro- 
politan papers  he  hitherto  received,  often  can 
not  afford  to  do  this,  so  -he  is  left  without 
his  independent  source  of  genuine  news  ma- 
terial, curtailed  though  that  is.  As  one  editor 
recently  expressed  it  in  a  personal  letter  to 
which  I  had  access :  "Nothing  is  now  coming 
in  with  which  we  can  mix  ammunition.  We 
want  to  write,  but  we  have  no  material.  We 
want  to  print  facts  and  keep  the  pubk'c  posted, 
but  we  can  not  reach  into  the  thin  air  and 
get  them." 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Postal  Zone  Rate 
Law  and  of  the  rulings  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  the  country  editor  and  the  small 
town  are  more  isolated  and  more  provincial 
today  than  at  any  time  within  the  past  half- 
century.  

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  this  order  cuts 
out  th«    trained  correspondent,  the  special  in- 
terpretation    of     news     and     attending     edi- 
al    comment,    especially  from   contributors. 
:r  these  be  professional  or  political.     In 
:  has  had  a  tendency  to  dry  up  at  its 


source  the  wellspring  of  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent and  to  force  out  of  existence  for 
the  period  of  the  war  that  small  corps  of  spe- 
cially trained  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
who  have  furnished  the  journalistic  leaders 
of  public  opinion.  Discussion  of  policies, 
analysis  of  news,  the  "inside"  of  things  as 
they  really  exist,  are  in  a  fair  way  to  being 
stifled.  

A  very  painstaking  friend  of  the  newspapers 
is  Mr.  Burleson.  Early  in  August  he  an- 
nounced that  in  his  very  great  zeal  to  serve 
the  press  he  purposed  to  take  over  the  "news 
wire"  so  that  (as  he  disingenuously  an- 
nounced) he  might  "provide  for  the  press  the 
most  efficient  wire  facilities  under  government 
control."  The  intent  of  this  was  obvious  to 
all  newspaper  men,  for  the  "news  wire"  has 
long  been  the  best  organized  function  of  the 
entire  telegraph  service.  It  has  always  been 
given  preference  over  market  and  commercial 
wires.  It  has  always  been  the  first  wire  up 
after  disasters  like  the  Galveston  flood  or  the 
San  Francisco  fire.  -  It  has  always  been  hu- 
manly perfect ;  it  is  less  in  need  of  attention 
or  improvement  than  any  mechanical  service 
in  the  country. 

Therefore  one  need  not  be  surprised  when 
he  finds  the  allegation  made  that  this  bringing 
of  the  news  service  under  the  control  of  the 
Postmaster-General  and  the  political  interests 
he  represents  means  a  censorship  of  all  news ; 
not  by  the  frank  method  of  the  blue  pencil, 
but  by  the  devious  method  of  official  delay, 
holding  it  up  until  its  news  value  is  lost. 
Correspondents  handling  material  obnoxious  to 
Mr.  Burleson  and  his  associates  may  expect 
at  any  time  to  hear  the  plea  that  "pressure  of 
official  business"  is  requiring  the  full  capacity 
of  the  news  wires.  One  need  not  be  unduly 
imaginative  to  see  how  the  mechanical  control 
of  the  wire  sen-ice  by  such  a  potentate  may 
hamper,  embarrass,  and  even  paralyze  news, 
however  legitimate,  however  vital  to  the  safe 
conduct  of  public  opinion  it  may  be. 

There  is  another  form  of  control  exercised 
over  newspapers  which  defies  all  but  an  official 
inquiry.  Its  character  may  be  only  infer- 
entially  given.  I  quote  the  editor  of  a  daily 
in  Portland,  Maine,  who  said  to  me :  "Two 
editors  of  my  acquaintance  have  been  called 
to  the  phone  recently  by  local  government 
officials  who  notified  them  that  if  further  ma- 
terial of  the  nature  mentioned  was  published 
their  papers  would  be  suppressed."  This  oc- 
curred just  previously  to  the  Maine  election 
early  in  September.  The  matter  referred  to 
was  solely  Republican  political  propaganda. 
Its  only  bearing  on  the  war  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  aimed  to  prevent  the  election  of  Demo- 
crats in  place  of  Republicans  of  sound  war 
records.  

jn  describing  its  contention  with  Mr.  Burle- 
son the  Nation  said :  "Apparently  what  stung 
was  our  characterization  of  Mr.  Gompers  as 
representing  a  'political  bagmanism'  and  our 
sharp  criticism  of  the  Administration's  pend- 
ing labor  policies.  As  every  one  who  read 
it  knows,  there  was  in  it  neither  information 
of  aid  to  Germany  nor  sedition.  What  was 
disliked  was  the  tone — that  we  should  dare 
to  criticize  Mr.  Gompers  as  millions  of 
Americans,  besides  three-quarters  of  the 
French  and  British  labor  worlds,  are  criti- 
cizing him.  We  were  assured  that  if  this 
article  were  torn  out,  the  rest  of  the  issue 
could  be  mailed.  To  this  we  replied  that 
we  were  determined  that  the  department 
should  go  on  record ;  that  the  press  of  this 
country  should  know  whether  a  mantle  of 
sanctity  covers  all  activities  of  Mr.  Gompers 
and  whether  it  is  now  lese  majeste  in 
America  to  criticize  the  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Had  this  article 
been  barred,  we  should  have  had  to  take  the 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  sake  of  the 
principle  involved  and  the  right  of  the  press 
to  criticize  an  unofficial  personality.  Ob- 
viously what  happens  to  the  Nation  itself  is, 
despite  its  fifty-three  years  of  honorable  and 
patriotic  sen-ice,  of  little  importance  com- 
pared to  the  principles  at  stake.  Surely  the 
President  appreciates,  if  his  subordinates  do 
not,  the  tremendous  injury  it  would  be  to  this 
country's  cause  in  this  war  if  the  liberal  ele- 
ments in  this  country  and  abroad  were  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  less  freedc\n  of  utterance 
and  criticism  here  than  in  Europe.  With  th? 
toleration  in  Germany  of  the  Vorzvarts,  the 
Leipsiger  Volkszeitung,  Maximilien  Hardens 
Zukuntt.  and  many  others.  America,  battling 
for  the  safeguarding  of  democracy,  can  not 
afford  to  be  one  whit  less  liberal  than  Prussia, 
or  one  whit  less  liberal  than  England,  which 
in  war-time  permits  the  Labour  Herald  and 
Labour  Leader  to  speak  of  this  as  a  capi- 
talistic war,  pure  and  simple,  and  allows  the 
publication  of  the  Cambridge  Magazine,  the 
London  Nation,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  Press. 
Yet  this  freedom  of  dissent  is  a  true  na- 
tional safety  valve ;  more  than  that,  it 
is  a  mark  of  true  democracy  without  which 
in  war-time  any  pretension  to  democracy 
lays  itself  open  to  the  charges  of  hypoc- 
risy. Nov.-.  we  would  not  deny  the  difficulty 
of  controlling  the  press  in  war-time.  With  a 
censorship    to    avoid   the    leakage    of    military 


secrets  and  to  prevent  incitements  to  treason 
and    other    crimes,    everybody,    except    a    few 
extremists,    must    be    in    sympathy.      But    the 
difficulty  about  our   censorship   is   that   it   has 
not    stopped    there.      Mr.    Burleson    informed 
the   press    at    the    outset    that    every    Socialist 
organ  was  in  danger,  not  because  it  was   So- 
cialistic,    but    because     of     the     doctrines     it   I 
taught !     No  paper,  he  said,  would  be  allowed  ] 
to    affirm    that    this    is    a    capitalistic    war —  [ 
thus    demonstrating    beyond    all    question,   his  j 
misconception   of  his   task.     It  seems  that  he 
no    longer    merely    seeks    to    prevent    sedition 
and     treason,     but     aims     to     control     public 
opinion." 

-*♦»- 

A  BOOK   BY  A  GERMAN. 


Karl  Ludwig  Krause  "Writes  a  Book  "  At  the  Peril 
of  My  Lite." 


(The  following  is  extracted  from  a  remark- 
able book  entitled  "What  Is  the  German  Na- 
tion Dying  for?"  by  Karl  Ludwig  Krause,  a 
book  written,  says  the  author,  "at  the  peril  of 
my  life."  It  has  just  been  published  by  Boni 
&  Liveright.) 

If  you  want  to  guard  a  piece  of  property  of 
yours  very  carefully,  you  buy  yourself  a  dog 
and  send  him  to  a  trainer  to  be  taught  to  fly 
at  the  throats  of  trespassers.  A  harmless, 
good-natured  beast,  by  certain  manipulations, 
is  so  steadily  irritated  and  enraged  that  he 
finally  acquires  the  desired  traits  and  is  ready 
to  sink  his  fangs  into  the  flesh  of  any  one 
approaching  his  master's  property. 

I  always  think  of  this  whenever  the  chan- 
cellor, or  the  minister  of  war,  or  any  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  "imperial  lord*' 
thunders  an  immense  indignation  against  Eng- 
land's outrageous  scheme  for  "starving  women 
and  children."  The  imperial  lord's  mouth- 
pieces can  not  find  words  strong  enough  to 
stigmatize  the  atrocious  proceeding. 

The  thing  to  be  remarked  is  not  their  in- 
dignation, but  the  fact  that  England's  sinister 
scheme  is  regularly  trotted  out  each  time 
there  is  a  discussion,  not  of  the  food  problem, 
but  of  something  else  for  which  the  people 
are  to  be  heated  up.  The  dreadful  sufferings 
that  the  English  plan  will  inflict  upon  "Ger- 
man women  and  children"  can  not  be  painted 
black  enough  then. 

In  the  speeches  of  the  high  officials  there 
actually  sounds  the  "Sic  'em,  Hector,  sic 
'em !"  with  which  the  faithful  guardians  of 
the  "imperial  lord's"  possessions  are  incited 
to  jump  at  the  enemy's  throat.  And  the  people 
are  made  to  believe  that  it  is  their  own 
property  they  are  defending,  whereas  they  pos- 
sess as  little  of  it,  mostly,  as  does  the  dumb 
four-footed  guardian. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Reichstag  is 
considering  food  problems,  we  learn  to  our 
astonishment  that  this  same  English  plan  is 
utterly  impractical  and  altogether  ineffective ; 
"an  absurd  idea  of  those  English  people,  and 
nobody  in  Germany  need  ever  suffer  want  be- 
cause of  it.  We  are  well  provided  with  suf- 
ficient necessities  no  matter  how  long  the  war 
lasts — on  account  of  our  incomparable  organ- 
ization, of  course.  The  purposes  of  the  Eng- 
lish have  come  to  naught.  In  fact,  there 
never  were  any  prospects  of  their  seriously 
incommoding  us. 

Which  of  the  two  claims  is  right?  Either 
the  English  plan  has  the  serious  consequences 
that  are  charged  against  it,  or  it  has  no  con- 
sequences at  all.  There's  something  sus- 
picious about  this  tremendous  indignation 
over  a  plan  that  is  said  to  be  utterly  inef- 
fective. You  begin  to  think  that  England 
never  harbored  any  such  purposes,  and  that 
the  whole  thing  is  nothing  but  a  Prussian 
fabrication,  invented  for  the  stultification  of 
the  people,  and  meant  to  enrage  them  and  spur 
them  on  when  there  is  danger  of  their  drop- 
ping from  exhaustion,  or  when  there  is  any 
other  reason  for  getting  their  fury  up  against 
the  enemy.     "Sic  'em,  Hector,  sic  'em !" 

Perhaps  the  main  idea  is  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  the  real  culprits,  from  those  who  are 
actually  to  blame  for  the  people's  starving. 

There's  nothing  too  fraudulent,  too  low  for 
the  Prussian  government  to  use  in  spurring 
on  the  dead-tired  nation.  The  government 
knows  full  well  whose  property  is  really  at 
stake.  The  "imperial  lord's"  property,  his 
throne,  his  great  dynasty-,  his  very  person. 
These  are  the  things  for  which  the  dice  are 
being  cast,  and  which  are  to  be  guarded  by 
more  walls  of  corpses,  more  streams  of  inno- 
cent blood.  Therefore,  "Sic  'em,  Hector,  sic 
'em !" 

If  the  English  plan  were  a  bona  fide  one, 
would  it  really  he  as  outrageous  as  they  keep 
saying  it  is  ?  The  English,  it  seems,  are  carry- 
ing on  the  war  the  way  war  is  carried  on, 
using  even'  possible  method  of  warfare,  and 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  harboring  particu- 
larly black  schemes  against  "German  women 
and  children." 

That  they  should  cut  supplies  off  from  us  in 
case  of  war  is  so  self-understood  that  the  idea 
would  have  occurred  even  to  our  wonderful 
organizers  had  they  had  a  mind  for  anything 
but  murder  and  destruction.  Apparently  tBcy 
quite  forget  that  a  nation  of  65,000,000  would 
like  to  eat  even  in  war-time. 

The  whimpering  propaganda  that  they  are 
carrying    on    against    England,    based    on    her 
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starving-out  scheme,  shows,  among  other 
things,  how  badly  they  miscalculated. 

Are  we  supposed  to  deduce  from  the  anathe- 
mas hurled  against  our  perfidious  English 
cousins  by  the  Prussian  minister  of  war, 
Wild  von  Hohenborn,  that  the  German  minis- 
try of  war  would  not  have  stan-ed  out  the 
English  had  it  had  the  chance  to  ?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  our  government  would  not  do 
what  the  English  government  is  supposed  to 
have  done,  but  would  magnanimously  have 
taken  the  best  care  of  English  women  and 
children?  Apparently  this  is  what  we  are  ex- 
pected to  think.  One  would  have  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly credulous. 

This  government  whose  highest  rule  of  con- 
duct is.  "Necessity  knows  no  law" ;  which 
gave  the  order  for  the  torpedoing  of  the 
Lusitania.  an  order,  that  is,  for  the  drowning 
of  1400  peaceable,  defenseless  human  beings, 
including  "women  and  children"  ;  which  after- 
ward, in  the  same  inhuman  way,  had  hundreds 
more  drowned  like  blind  puppies— do  you 
think  a  government  capable  of  such  acts 
would  shrink  out  of  delicacy  of  feeling  from 
endangering  the  lives  of  English  women  and 
children  ?     /  think   not. 

On  the  contrary.  I  am  convinced  it  would 
quite  calmly  declare  that  "war  is  war"  and 
that  the  worse  the  suffering  of  English  women 
and  children,  the  sooner  the  English  govern- 
ment would  have  to  conclude  peace. 

So,  at  least,  says  every  Prussian  book  on 
military  "science,"  and  the  men  at  the  head  of 
this  war  never  swerve  from  the  precepts  of 
their  authorities,  trying  even  to  outdo  their 
inhumanity.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  would 
depart  from  their  usual  procedure  in  this  one 
instance. 

The  great  storm  of  indignation  against  the 
English  resolves  itself  into  one  thing,^  the 
clear  realization  that  it  is  nothing  but  vile 
Prussian  hypocrisy  intended  to  spur  on  the 
poor  worn-out  German  nation  to  renewed  de- 
fense of  its  imperial  lord's  property.  "Sic 
'em,  Hector,  sic  'em!" 


—  another  example 
of  "Breuner  value" 

— One  of  those  long  narrow 
tables  so  charming  behind  a  Daven- 
port—  or  placed  against  the  wall 
with  a  mirror  -  or  "  that  favorite 
picture"  hanging1  over  it  —  for 
Twenty-Five  Dollars.  Think  of  it! 

— Of  particular  inrerest  is  the 
table  top  —  the  choice  grade  of 
mahogany  used  —  the  rich  antique 
brown  tone  of  the  finish — and  the 
artistically  cut  beveled  edge  — 
places  it  in  the  class  of  the  better 
grade  of  tables.  Size  20  inches 
wide,  60  inches  long. 

— If  in  need  of  a  table  do 

not  miss  this  splendid  value. 
It's  an  excellent  buy. 
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OVERWORK  AND  SPECIALISM. 


By  John  Jay  Chapman. 


During  the  last  forty  years  every  class  in 
Germany  has  been  steadily  overworked.  The 
Germans  have  been  over-trained,  over-spe- 
cialized, over-sensitized.  Consequently  they 
are  today  over-anxious,  over-self-conscious, 
over-virtuous,  over-determined  to  build  their 
Tower  of  Babel  or  die  in  the  attempt.  Much 
that  seems  to  us  perverse  about  them  is  due 
to   mental    fatigue. 

The  German  small  boy  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  work  which  startles  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  is  obliged  to  pass  certain 
fixed  examinations  as  he  approaches  certain 
ages.  His  whole  life  is  a  game  in  which  he 
may  not  miss  a  stroke  without  imperiling  his 
social  and  commercial  and  military  position 
in  the  empire  for  his  whole  career.  It  may 
be  recalled  in  passing  that  Germany  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  children  com- 
mit suicide.  Any  Englishman  or  American 
who  comes  in  contact  with  the  German  system 
of  child-training  is  apt  to  exclaim:  "This  is 
too  severe.  It  would  crush  our  boys."  Now 
the  fact  is  that  it  crushes  the  German  boys. 
The  children  survive  the  process  at  the  cost 
of  their  spiritual  elasticity.  Nature's  economy 
saves  their  lives  by  withdrawing  her  force 
from  the  personal  part  of  their  volition. 
When  this  happens  they  cease  to  struggle ; 
they  accept  the  system  and  become  its  crea- 
tures. 

As  soon  as  a  German  lad  begins  to  desire 
nothing  else  except  to  become  a  cog  in  the 
governmental  machine  he  thrives.  Thereafter 
he  is  happy  so  long  as  he  remains  inside  of 
the  system  which  has  formed  him;  but  he 
feels  always  a  little  uncomfortable  if  he  wan- 
ders into  the  outer  and  greater  world.  A 
German  can  not  become  a  man  of  the  world 
unless  all  the  world  be  Prussianized.  But 
note  this:  The  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the 
matter  is  not  one   of   race,   but  of  education. 

The  war  spirit  in  Germany  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  cooking  up  for  a  generation.  The 
Germans  have  not  awaited  their  fate,  but 
have  attacked  it  with  "German  thoroughness." 
It  became  an  obsession  with  them  that  they 
must  interpose  their  wills  between  themselves 
and  fate.  They  therefore  girded  up  their 
loins  and  ate  the  Passover  nightly.  They  thus 
reached  a  pitch  of  excitability  in  which  their 
purposes  became  a  kind  of  nightmare.  The 
destinies  of  Germany  were  formulated  into  a 
creed — a  litany  that  must  be  recited  daily. 

Long  before  this  war  began  the  Germans 
betrayed  in  private  life  a  sort  of  monomania. 
The}*  appeared  now  and  then  to  be  walking  in 
a  dream.  I  can  recall  many  instances  in  re- 
cent years  of  conversations  with  Germans, 
when  my  interlocutor  would  pass  for  a  mo- 
ment into  an  inward  communion  with  his 
own  thoughts.  He  would  smile,  his  eyes  would 
gleam  !  sometimes  he  would  have  a  sly  look, 
but  more  often  he  would  betray  enthusiasm. 
In  issuing  from  this  wood  he  would  talk 
about  the  coming  war  in  which  England  and 
France  were  to  be  ruined — ruined  and  done 
for.  The  men  who  raved  thus  were  always 
specialists  of  some  sort,  and  special  pleaders 
also.  The  idee  fixe  of  salvation  by  specialism 
and  the  idee  fixe  of  salvation  by  war  seem  to 
have  come  together  in  the  German  bosom. 
The  first  warped  his  mind,  the  second  his 
heart. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  these  pathological 
questions  in  reviewing  the  course  of  politics 
in  Germany ;  for  many  a  great  chain  of  events 
has  been  due  to  the  condition  of  a  people's 
nerves  rather  than  to  the  form  of  their  gov- 
ernment.    The  German  belief  in  special  train- 
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ing  as  the  solution  of  all  problems  of  life  has 
resulted  in  a  marvelous  efficiency  in  accom- 
plishing   particular    ends. 

Now  what  is  the  relation  between  Special- 
ism and  Dogmatism?  The  answer  is  some- 
what as  follows :  A  mind  that  is  trained  to 
do  only  one  particular  thing  is  somewhat 
unfitted  to  do  other  things.  A  particular 
analysis  of  some  subject  is  made  the  basis 
for  work.  It  produces  definite  results.  That 
analysis  is  therefore  taught  in  the  schools. 
Everything  taught  in  a  German  school  is 
taught  categorically,  and  with  the  intention 
that  it  shall  produce  a  specific  result.  The 
German  seldom  knows  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  a  question,  because  this  fact  has  been  dili- 
gently concealed  from  him  all  his  life  by  a 
sort  of  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  every 
teacher  he  has  ever  known.  He  believes  that 
to  every  question  there  is  one  proper  side, 
i.  e.,  that  aspect  of  it  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  classroom.  This  kind  of 
education  makes  excellent  specialists  on  even* 
variety  of  subject.  The  men  resemble  each 
other  only  in  one  point,  namely,  their  dog- 
matism. 

Thus  the  Germans  know  very  well  what 
they  know,  but  they  are  unaware  of  the  un- 
known. Each  man  lives  in  a  field  for  which 
he  has  been  trained,  and  which  is  his  habitat. 
The  intellectual  life  within  his  own  paling  is 
very  easy  for  him,  almost  too  easy;  and  he 
seldom  or  never  trespasses  into  the  outer 
world.  He  has,  however,  a  few  phrases  and 
catch-all  ideas  which  size  up  this  outside 
world  very  comfortably  for  him  ;  and  if  you 
give  him  a  problem  which  is  concerned  with 
the  outer  world  he  will  decide  it  immediately; 
it  appears  to  him  to  be  very  plain.  The  in- 
tellectual processes  of  Germans  are  indeed 
very  simple,  very  naif.  This  will  appear  evi- 
dent in  all  the  quotations  from  German 
writers  which  are  here  reprinted.  Each  one 
of  these  learned  men  is  dealing  in  these 
papers  with  a  matter  that  is  not  his  specialty. 
Hence  his  brusqueness  and  his  certitude. 

But  specialism  entails  more  serious  dangers 
than  have  been  noted  here.  Specialism  is  an 
enemy  to  relaxation.  The  philosophy  of  it 
minimizes  the  function  of  the  unconscious. 
Specialism  makes  a  tool  out  of  the  soul :  such 
at  least  is  its  tendency. 

Specialism  presupposes  that  a  man  is  to  be 
the  tool  of  somebody — of  society,  perhaps,  or 
of  his  king.  The  experience  of  being  com- 
pressed into  a  special  agent  does  not  ex- 
tinguish the  soul.  On  the  contrary  it  seems 
to  induce  a  remarkable,  quasi-religious  reac- 
tion in  the  soul.  Under  the  spell  of  the  notion 
that  a  man  must  be  an  agent,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  patriotism,  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many turned  quite  recently  into  a  vast  secret 
society.  The  Germans  who  resided  abroad 
became  spies  by  the  thousand  and  the  war 
became  a  Holy  War. — From  "Deutschland 
Uber  Alles."  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  «  ♦  . 

When  William  Smith  of  Albion,  Illinois, 
decided  to  celebrate  his  centenary  recently,  he 
invited  descendants  even  unto  the  fourth  gen- 
eration to  assemble  at  his  homestead  and  do 
honor  to  the  occasion.  There  was  a  unique 
parade  of  all  the  participants  of  William's 
hospitality,  in  which  conveyances  of  the 
rider's  times  were  featured.  The  host  was 
seated  in  a  wagon  with  solid  wheels ;  behind 
hira  rode  the  next  generation  in  jolt  wagons; 
their  children  followed  in  smart  surreys  and 
buggies,  while  the  host's  great-grandchildren 
in  automobiles  announced  their  presence  by 
honks  a-plenty.  The  fifth  generation  brought 
up  the  rear  riding  in  baby  carriages  of  vari- 
ous styles. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  AUDIENCE. 


Impressive  Scenes  at  His  Liberty  Loan  Speeeh. 

Five  thousand  American  men  and  women 
listened  with  earnest  attention  at  a  Liberty 
Loan  meeting  recently  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  while  President  Wilson  made 
his  reply  to  the  peace  "feelers"  and  proposals 
which  have  emanated  recently  from  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Central  Powers.  It  was  an 
enthusiastic  audience,  quick  to  appreciate  the 
President's  reasoning,  quick  to  applaud,  re- 
sponsive to  touches  of  humor;  but  its  out- 
standing characteristic  was  a  certain  gravity 
and  an  intenseness  which  held  it,  as  if  it 
were  spellbound  for  minutes  at  a  time,  so  that 
one  could  hear,  with  painful  distinctness,  the 
scraping  of  a  foot,  or  a  cough  in  the  topmost 
balcony. 

The  President  spoke  in  a  manner  which  in- 
dicated his  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  message  he  was  reading.  He  scrupulously 
refrained  from  oratorical  effect.  He  spoke 
throughout  in  a  quiet,  restrained,  well-modu- 
lated tone,  as  he  might  have  spoken  to  any 
little  group  in  a  drawing-room.  Yet  his 
words  carried  to  the  farthest  and  highest  cor- 
ner of  the  big  building. 

The  President  stood  there  on  the  stage, 
against  a  background  of  armed  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  marines,  a  singularly  impressive 
figure  in  the  severe  black  and  white  of  even- 
ing dress,  angular  in  outline,  very  tall,  and 
slightly  stooping,  with  the  light  shining  on 
his  silver-white  hair  and  ruddy  face.  He 
seemed  in  good  spirits.  Throughout  the 
speech  of  Governor  Strong,  chairman  of  the 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  this  district, 
who  preceded  him,  he  listened  very  closely, 
laughing  now  and  then  and  often  leading 
the  applause.  When  he  began  to  speak  him- 
self he  imparted  to  his  manner  a  touch  of 
homely  intimacy,  as  if  he  was  taking  into, 
his  confidence  on  these  momentous  issues 
each  and  every  one  of  his  5000  hearers. 

Perhaps  what  impressed  one  most  was  the 
utter  absence  from  his  manner  of  any  at- 
tempt at  the  theatrical.  He  employed  instead 
an  air  of  quiet  conviction.  It  was  as  if  he 
meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  ques- 
tions he  was  discussing  were  too  deeply  sig- 
nificant to  warrant  the  tricks  of  the  stump- 
speaker.  He  appealed  individually  to  the  in- 
telligence of  his  audience.  The  polished 
phrases,  the  well-turned  sentences,  fell  from 
his  lips  with  dispassionate  precision,  but  with 
a  rhetorical  nicety  of  minute  shadings  which 
was  infinitely  more  moving  than  the  stressing 
of  ardent  patriotism,  or  bitter  denuncia- 
tion. 

The  audience  cheered  him  repeatedly  when 
he  came  into  the  building,  and  again  and 
again  during  the  first  paragraph  of  his  speech, 
although  it  contained  nothing  of  a  novel  or 
a  stirring  nature.  But  his  ringing  declara- 
tion that  this  "has  become  a  people's  war," 
the  first  indication  of  the  trend  of  his  ad- 
dress, was  scarcely  applauded.  People,  ap- 
parently, were  settling  down  to  listen,  seek- 
ing to  discover  what  the  keynote  of  his  speech 
would  be.  They  showed  their  understanding 
by  repeated  interruptions,  when  he  started  to 
define  the  issues  of  the  war,  in  sharp  staccato 
outbursts    of   hand -clapping. 

Strangely  enough,  the  President's  nearest 
approach  to  a  dramatic  touch  stirred  com- 
paratively little  enthusiasm.  This  was  when, 
in  outlining  the  phenomena  of  our  entrance 
in  the  war.  he  said : 

"The  voice  of  war  had  become  clear  and 
gripped  our  hearts.  Our  brothers  from  many 
lands,    as   well    as   our   murdered    dead   under 
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the  sea,  were  calling  to  us,  and  we  responded 
fiercely  and  of  course." 

His  voice  sank  ever  so  little,  with  the 
merest  hint  of  tragedy  implied  by  his  words. 
It  was  skillfully  done  and  a  reminiscent  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  of  campaign  times,  the  ap- 
peal of  a  master  of  oratory. 

The  first  pronounced  response,  thunderous 
and  prolonged,  came  when  he  began  his  chal- 
lenge to  the  present  rulers  of  the  Central 
Empire : 

"We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  obtained  by  any  kind  of  bargain  or  com- 
promise with  the  governments  of  the  Central 
Empires,  because  we  have  deait  with  them 
already  and  have  seen  them  deal  with  other 
governments  that  were  parties  to  the  struggle, 
at  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest.  They  have 
convinced  us  that  they  are  without  honor  and 
do  not  intend  justice.  The  German  people 
must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that  we  can 
not  accept  the  word  of  those  who  forced  this 
war  upon   us." 

When  he  proceeded  with  his  outline  of  a 
world  peace  and  amity  and  good-will,  under 
the  sway  of  a  League  of  Nations,  all-inclusive 
and  absolute,  a  new  world,  absolute  silence 
attended  him.  People  leaned  forward  in  their 
seats,  straining,  anxious  not  to  miss  a  word 
or  the  modulation  of  a  phrase.  Beyond  ques- 
tion, it  was  this  which  impressed  his  hearers 
most,  even  more  than  the  clearly  drawn 
grounds  of  settlement  upon  which  the  world's 
enemies  must  be  willing  to  stand  before  they 
could  be  accepted  again  in  intercourse  and 
peace. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


German  papers  are  reprinting,  with  much 
humorous  comment  upon  the  drawing  quali- 
ties of  the  advertisement,  the  following  matri- 
monial notice  inserted  in  a  small  provincial 
newspaper  of  the  Rhine  district,  by  a  single 
lady  desirous  of  obtaining  a  husband :  "I 
have  fourteen  hens  in  the  yard,  a  wine-press, 
six  hogs,  four  head  of  cattle  in  pasture,  two 
hams  and  some  sausage  hanging  in  the  chim- 
ney, a  blind  mother  who  can  spin  and  weave, 
a  small  vineyard,  twenty-five  cherry  trees, 
fourteen  apple  trees,  ten  plum  trees,  a  stock 
of  homespun  linen,  and  some  wine.  Besides 
that,  I  have  a  piano  and  a  lute.  Wounded 
soldiers,  who  are  still  able  to  do  a  little  work 
on  the  land  or  around  the  place  and  possess 
honorable  characters,  are  asked  to  send  in- 
formation about  themselves." 


At  a  discussion  of  what  to  do  in  order  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  the  rabbit  pest  in  New 
Zealand,  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
Council  of  Agriculture  mentioned  an  area  in 
the  Auckland  "aistrict  of  some  70,000  acres 
which  carried,  on  a  low  estimate,  350,000 
rabbits.  Inasmuch  as  ten  rabbits  will  eat  and 
destroy  as  much  pasture  as  would  feed  one 
sheep,  it  was  pointed  out  that  these  rabbits 
had  destroyed  the  feed  which  might  have 
kept  35,000  sheep  worth  $127,746  a  year  to 
the  country-  Rabbits  are  being  slaughtered 
by  the  millions  and  their  skins  prepared  for 
export,  of  which  the  United  States  has  taken 
very  large  numbers  during  the  last  year.  A 
large  number  of  rabbits  are  also  being  placed 
in  cold  storage  awaiting  shipment  to  Europe. 


A    company    for   the   manufacture   of   paper 
from   esparto  grass  is  being  organized  in   Al- 
giers,   Algeria,    with    a    capital    of    $579,000. 
According    to    the    American    consul    Algeria 
has    an    almost    unlimited    supply    of    esparto 
grass,    there    being    over    12,350,000    acre: 
"alfa."    as    it    is    called,    which    c 
approximate     production    of    40C 
tons. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


We  must  confess  that  our  heart  swelled 
with  the  commercial  pride  that  is  so  akin  to 
patriotism  when  we  read  of  the  achievement 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  Appleton,  who  was  called  upon 
to  umpire  a  baseball  game  recently  played  at 
Bangkok.  And  we  should  like  to  say  right 
here  that  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one 
person  in  ten  throughout  this  mighty  nation 
who  knows  where  Bangkok  is.  There  are 
dozens  of  little  two-for-a-quarter  villages  in 
Belgium  and  France  that  we  can  find  on  the 
map  with  our  eyes  closed,  but  we  could  not 
find  Bangkok  without  a  gazeteer. 

Well,  Bangkok  is  in  Siam,  and  Siam  is  a 
noble  ally.  Siam  declared  war  against  Ger- 
bany  on  July  22.  1917.  although  we  do  not 
remember  reading  any  Siamese  war  bulletins. 
Probably  the  Siamese  newspapers  are  full  of 
them,  and  the  Siamese  people  are  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  whole  brunt  of  the  war  has 
fallen  upon  them — that  is  to  say  if  the 
Siamese  newspapers  are  at  all  like  ours. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was 
presented  to  the  King  of  Siam  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  game,  Now  if  Mr.  Appleton 
had  been  a  mere  European  he  would  probably 
have  blushed,  stammered,  and  tried  to  put  his 
feet  in  his  pocket.  But  he  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff  than  that.  Business  as  usual 
was  his  motto.  Not  onry  was  he  a  native  of 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave,  but  he  was  also  sales  manager  of  the 
Factory  Products  Export  Corporation  of  New 
York,  and  he  actually  had  a  sample  pair  of 
garters  in  his  pocket,  which  he  promptly  pre- 
sented to  the  king.  The  king,  we  are  told,  ac- 
cepted them  with  a  laugh,  and  Mr.  Appleton 
was  subsequently  notified  that  they  had  found 
an  abiding  place  upon  the  royal  legs  and  that 
they  were  doing  their  share  in  the  support  of 
monarchical  institutions.  It  just  shows  what 
can  be  done  by  presence  of  mind  combined 
with  presence   of  a  king. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  how  many  such 
opportunities  are  wasted.  Just  think  what 
Colonel  House  might  have  done  during  his 
many  excursions  among  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe,  not  to  speak  of  the  diplomatic 
services.  "Why  was  he  not  equipped  with 
samples  of  American  products  to  be  adroitly 
distributed  as  circumstances  might  dictate  ? 
Secretary  Daniels  was  anxious  that  American 
warships  should  carry  exhibits  of  American 
merchandise,  but  the  eflect  of  this  would  have 
been  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  persuad- 
ing General  Foch,  for  example,  to  try  a 
packet  of  our  chewing  gum. 


We    have    been    weaned    to    the    conviction 
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that  the  wearing  of  masks  ought  to  be  per- 
petual and  compulsory — also  of  muzzles. 
Masks  are  an  immense  improvement  to  the 
appearance  of  men,  although  the  favorable  ap- 
pearance would  be  increased  if  they  were  ten 
inches  high  instead  of  five.  And  so  far  as 
women  are  concerned,  the  mask  introduces  an 
element  of  speculation  that  may  sometimes  re- 
sult in  disappointment,  but  that  alwa3'S  has 
the  charm  of  uncertainty.  But  we  may  ven- 
ture to  point  out  to  some  men  of  our  ac- 
quaintance that  when  the  mask  takes  the  form 
of  a  bedraggled  bandage  looped  under  the 
chin  it  must  lose  some  of  its  hygienic  bene- 
fits, while  wholly  failing  in  its  chief  object 
of  hiding  the  face.  The  mask  furnished  with 
large  apertures  for  the  mouth  and  nose  may 
also  be  considered  defective  from  the  pro- 
phylactic point  of  view,  although  doing  much 
to  mitigate  the  asperities  of  the  landscape. 

Fashion,  we  may  observe,  has  already  made 
its  appearance  in  the  feminine  mask.  Some- 
times this  is  very  tight  and  very  thin,  ana 
with  a  certain  exasperating  combination  of 
revelation  and  concealment  that  gives  a  new 
spice  to  life.  We  are  not  a  bacteriologist, 
having  been  brought  up  to  eschew  bad  com- 
pany, but  we  have  been  trying  to  make  a 
little  calculation,  hampered  though  we  are 
bv  certain  antagonisms  and  inconsistencies 
sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  pontifical  reve- 
lations of  science.  Thus  we  are  told  by  a 
New  York  scientist  that  the  germ  is  invisible 
under  the  most  powerful  microscope,  while 
his  California  confrere  talks  as  though  he  had 
a  number  of  them  chained  up  in  the  back  yard 
and  easily  aroused  to  fury  by  poking  with 
a  stick.  But  taking  some  sort  of  an  average, 
so  to  speak,  we  estimate  that  nine  complete 
divisions  of  germs  with  cavalry,  artillery,  in- 
fantry, and  commissariat  could  walk  abreast 
through  the  mesh  of  some  of  these  masks, 
right  through  no  man's  land,  and  never  know 
anything  about  the  mask  until  they  read  of  it 
in  the  war  bulletins. 

There  are  some  variations  of  the  mask  that 
are  quite  fetching.  The  little  red  cross  just 
half  way  along  the  line  of  the  lips  is  provoca- 
tive, and  the  recommendation  to  mark  one 
side  of  the  mask  gives  scope  for  much  in- 
genuity of  design.  By  the  way  we  should  like 
to  ask  if  a  lady  is  justified  in  resenting  the 
saccharine  assurance  of  a  friend  that  her 
mask  is  most  becoming  to  her. 


Apropos  of  our  remarks  on  the  offensive 
folry  of  asking  the  age  of  every  applicant  for 
everything,  a  lady  writes  giving  her  experi- 
ences. She  applied  for  a  position  with  a  large 
firm  in  Sacramento  that  was  advertising  per- 
sistently for  help.  She  was  received  by  a 
smooth,  pleasant,  peroxide  blonde  of  about 
thirty-two  who  presented  her  with  a  ques- 
tionaire  that  "takes  the  cake"  for  pure  im- 
pudence. The  following  were  among  the  ques- 
tions that  the  lady  had  to  answer : 

"How  old  are  you?  Give  years,  months, 
and  days. 

"Where  were  you  born?  Give  year,  month, 
and  day. 

"When  did  you  come  to  Sacramento  and 
why? 

"Are  you  married,  single,  divorced,  or  sepa- 
rated ?     If   divorced  or  separated,   state  why. 

"Is  your  health  good  or  not? 

"What  ailments  are  you  subject  to?*' 

Xow  probably  this  firm  would  feel  much 
aggrieved  if  it  was  told  that  it  was  animated 
by  precisely  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  the 
slave  dealer  who  hoisted  his  human  com 
modities  on  to  a  block  and  demanded  a  pre- 
cise schedule  of  their  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  capacities.  To  ask  such  questions  is  a 
flagrant  and  impudent  barbarism. 


In  most  revues  and  musical  comedies  (says 
W.  L.  George  in  Harper's  Magazine)  a  young 
couple  meet  in  some  hotel  garden,  "fall  in 
love,"  and  are  married  in  the  last  act.  Charge 
me  not  with  lack  of  humor  if  I  suggest  that 
many  marriages  are  so  made.  In  my  note- 
books are  several  confessions.  Among  them 
is  that  of  a  young  girl  who  pledged  her  hand 
on  board  a  liner  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  do.  (She  was  wrong;  she  could  have 
jumped  overboard.)  People  do  marry  as 
casually  as  they  learn  to  play  golf;  but  they 
take  more  pains  with  golf.  In  that  negli- 
gence hides  the  nightmare  that  shall  haunt 
them ;  they  blunder  into  marriage ;  they  think 
to  conduct  it  without  travail  or  diplomacy  in- 
to the  detachment  of  mature  years.  Therein 
they  go  astray,  for  marriage  is  a  tool  with 
many  edges,  and  none  shall  use  it  with  im- 
punity that  treat  it  without  regard.  For  it 
may  close  as  many  doors  as  it  can  open. 

That  marriage  can  close  doors  none  should 
deny,  and  it  is  folly  to  overlook  its  limita- 
tions, notably  those  which  bear  on  individual 
freedom.  No  skill  or  tolerance  can  make  of 
marriage  a  state  akin  to  celibacy,  and  it  is 
well  to  agree  that  the  married  are  not  free 
people  in  the  sense  of  the  unwed ;  this  is  not 
a  reflection  on  the  conjugal  condition,  for 
freedom  is  a  word,  and  Silvio  Pellico  in  the 
Spielberg  found  wings  for  his  spirit  that  no 
Austrian  peasant  could  fasten  to  his  shoul- 
ders. To  be  free  is  sometimes  to  be  derelict, 
and  as  in  marriage  such  dereliction  seldom 
arises,  the  loss  is  undamning  to  the  state. 
But  the  married  must,  after  ihe  ceremony, 
realize  "that  they  have  this  da-  lit  a  candle 


which  can  not  be  put  out"' ;  accepting  a  new 
condition,  they  must  be  ready  to  adopt  new 
manners,  which  is  not  easy  when  creatures 
are  adult,  differently  bred  and  nurtured,  per- 
haps rooted  out  of  dissimilar  social  strata, 
even  brought  together  across  continents. 
They  must  abandon  the  idea  that  they  may. 
unchecked,  change  their  dwelling,  their  occu- 
pation, the  circle  of  their  friendships ;  all 
these  things  they  may  still  do,  but  only  in 
consultation.  Or  if  they  do  not  consult,  if 
one  imposes  upon  the  other  his  will  or  the 
thrall  of  a  nagging  tongue,  then  shall  victory 
turn  as  dust  and  ashes  in  his  mouth. 


NEW  VIEW  OF  CARLYLE. 


The  stain  of  pro-Germanism  is  almost  in- 
eradicable and  our  "hindsight"  shows  us 
propagandas  we  dreamed  not  of  while  the  sky 
was  clear  of  war  clouds.  Of  these,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  is  the  case  of  Thomas 
Carlyle,  the  Scottish  sage,  who  studied  Ger- 
man, Germans,  and  Germany  until  his  mother 
idiom  was  badly  tainted  with  Teutonic  twists 
and  involutions.  His  analyses  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  his  praise  of  "Jean  Paul,"  his  ex- 
ploitation of  Teufelsdroch  and  similar  Ger- 
man characters  did  more  to  give  importance 
to  the  race  than  that  of  any  other  Briton 
alive  or  dead. 

This  was  not  held  against  Carlyle.  except 
to  a  negligible  extent,  during  his  lifetime, 
but  today  English  blood  boils  at  the  thought 
that  one  of  the  greatest  minds  of  the  age 
should  have  been  dupe  to  the  Teutonic  move- 
ment and  perhaps  the  object  of  an  organized 
seduction  on  the  part  of  Germany. 

Now  only  can  one  understand  the  probable 
reason  for  the  "devotion  of  Neuberg,"  one 
of  the  oddest  incidents  in  all  literary  his- 
tory. 

Xeuberg,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  Car- 
lyle's  shadow,  or  his  something  less  conspicu- 
ous than  a  shadow — his  Doppelganger — in  his 
literary  work.  For  twenty-five  years  and  quite 
until  his  own  death  this  silent  German  was  a 
tireless  ghost  for  the  sage  of  Chelsea,  effacing 
himself  utterly,  but  laboring  early  and  late  to 
assort  and  organize  the  German  documents, 
the  German  studies  of  the  master.  Yet  not  in 
all  this  quarter-century  did  this  mysterious 
individual  receive  one  cent  of  compensation 
from  Carlyle,  and  even  yet  his  part  would 
have  remained  unknown  but  for  a  single  en- 
try' made  by  the  noted  Scotchman  in  his  diary 
a  few  days  after  Xeuberg's  death.  In  this 
note — nothing  had  appeared  in  the  book  it- 
self— Carlyle  expresses  how  much  and  how 
vital  and  invaluable  a  part  this  Joseph  Neu- 
berg had  had  in  his  work  on  "Friedrich"  by 
his  months  of  labor  among  the  state  archives 
where  he  had  "worked  with  wonderful  skill 
and  rapidity."  "He  got  no  shadow  of  reward 
nor  sought  any." 

The  man's  humility  and  persistency  seem  to 
have  puzzled  the  sage  not  a  little  and  even 
while  giving  a  belated  tribute  to  the  man's 
help  one  feels  that  Carlyle  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  solution  of  the  case. 

In  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge  of 
German  ways  is  it  not  possible,  even  probable, 
that  this  man  of  mystery  was  a  kind  of  Ger- 
man fetter  secretly  fixed  upon  the  brain  of  a 
man  who  was  then  the  directing  mentality  of 
Britain  ?  Nations  have  often  succeeded  in  in- 
troducing their  spies  among  the  enemy  as 
servants  to  officers  and  statesmen — a  theme 
that  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  sensa- 
tional spy  literature — but  is  it  not  far  more 
"intriguing"  to  the  mind  to  think  of  a  foreign 
office  for  twenty-five  years  maintaining  a 
subtle  spirit  at  the  elbow  of  a  foreign  philos- 
opher where,  like  Mephistopheles  at  the  ear 
of  Faust,  he  would  direct  the  thoughts  of  the 
superior  mind,  by  tiny  and  unobserved 
touches,  into  desired  channels?  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Carlyle's  Germanism 
would  have  persisted  so  blindly  throughout 
a  quarter-century  and  would  have  so  colored 
his  whole  literature  had  this  "horla"  of  his 
not  been  ever  present  to  labor  silently,  in- 
visibly, at  an  appointed  task? — New  Orleans 
Tim  es-Pica  v  u  n  e. 


A  Manual  of  Umbrellas. 
With  the  passing  of  each  rainy  day  it  be- 
comes increasingly  strange  that  no  benefactor 
of  the  race  has  been  prodded,  gouged,  or 
spattered  into  preparing  a  "Manual  of  Um- 
brellas." People  have"  been  carrying  some 
sort  of  protection  against  the  rain  ever  since 
anybody  can  remember,  yet  the  only  thing 
they  have  really  learned  to  do  well  is  to  lose 
umbrellas.  No  two  persons,  not  even  lovers, 
can  walk  under  one  umbrella  without  getting 
wet,  and  raincoats  probably  were  first  devised 
by  a  man  who  tried  to  carry  an  umbrella 
over  his  wife's  hat.  What  excuse  is  there 
for  the  person  who  goes  through  a  crowded 
street  holding  an  umbrella  before  him  in  a 
charge-bayonets  fashion  ?  An  apology  does 
not  exactly  meet  the  requirements  after  the 
tip  of  an  umbrella  rib  has  been  thrust  into 
some  one's  eye.  Folded,  the  umbrella  is  just 
as  dangerous,  when  some  one  comes  plunging 
along  the  sidewalk  holding  the  umbrella  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  ahead  of  him,  trip- 


ping  every   one  but   himself.      Then   there   is 
the  person   who  tucks  the  handle  under  tbe 
arm,  so  that  an  innocent  person  maj'  become 
speared   on    the    sharp    end   which    sticks    out 
like   a  sixty-foot  telephone  pole   on  a  fifteen- 
foot      truck.       Furthermore,      wet      umbrellas     I 
never    were    intended    as    partitions    between 
seats,      even     at     a     motion-picture     theatre.      ] 
There  is  no  desire  to  distract  the  best  brains      | 
of    the    country    from    consideration    of    war 
problems,   but   some    sort   of  umbrella   regula- 
tions  are   needed. — Indianapolis   I 


"Wonder  what  branch  of  the  Allied  service 
the  Poles  are  going  into?"  one  of  "the  en- 
gineers in  an  American  company  asked  not 
long  ago.  "Signal  Corps,  probably,"  replied 
Sergeant  Ustick. — The  Spiker. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day — -learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN  ''  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 
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Vancouver  and  Victoria. 
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HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 
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Trans-Pacific  Service 
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"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH    AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    •     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,    CaL 


TS  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Caraninez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Yallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Nary  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anehored, 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticeflo  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  nu, 
12:30   p.  m.,  3:20   p.  m.,  6   p.m.  and  8  p.m. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  history  exam,  in  a  public  school  con- 
tains this  delightful  information :  "Patrick 
Henry  said,  "I  rejoice  that  I  have  but  one 
country  to  live   for.'  " 


"I  am  particularly  liable  to  seasickness," 
said  a  young  naval  recruit  to  the  officer  in 
charge.  "Could  you  tell  me  what  to  do  in 
case  of  an  attack  ?"  "  'Taint  necessary,  my 
boy,"  replied  the  officer,  "you'll  do  it." 


Another  quota  of  dusky  patriots  had  de- 
parted on  a  troop  train  for  a  draft  canton- 
ment. Mrs.  Rufus  Rastus  Johnston  Browne 
hadn't  been  there.  "Lillian,  did  you  weep?" 
she  asked  a  luckier  sister.  "Did  I  weep! 
Woman,   I  had  a   cloudburst." 


Two  political  candidates  were  discussing 
the  coming  local  election.  "What  did  the 
audience  say  when  you  told  them  you  had 
never  paid  a  dollar  for  a  vote?"  queried  one. 
"A  few  cheered,  but  the  majority  seemed  to 
lose  interest,"  returned  the  other. 


A  Welsh  soldier  wrote  at  the  head  of  his 
letter.  "Braich  yn  dagrau."  and  the  censor, 
evidently  assuming  this  to  be  a  Welsh  motto, 
allowed  it  to  pass.  The  man's  mother,  how- 
ever, was  able  to  read  the  phrase  as  "arm  in 
tears,"  and  from  it  she  gathered  that  her  son 
was  somewhere  near  Armentieres. 


An  extremely  wealthy  man  has  occasion  fre- 
quently to  make  use  of  taxis,  and  he  always 
gives  the  chauffeurs  the  legal  fare  and  no 
more.  Once,  when  he  handed  the  man  the 
fare,  the  latter  looked  it  over  and  said : 
"Excuse  me,  sir.  but  your  son  always  gives 
me  twice  as  much  as  this."  "I  don't  doubt 
it."  growled  the  old  man ;  "he  has  a  rich 
father." 


A  spinster  in  a  certain  city  was  a  most 
notable  housekeeper,  and  the  immaculate  neat- 
ness and  order  pervading  every  room  had 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  small  but 
observant  niece.  One  day  the  little  girl  re- 
turned home  after  a  tea  party  at  Auntie's  and 
in  an  awed  tone  said :  "Mother,  I  saw  a  fly 
in  Auntie's  house,  but,"  after  a  second's 
thought,   "it  was  washing  itself." 


Johnny  was  feeling  peevish,  and  it  was 
most  unusual  for  him  to  be  out  of  sorts. 
Mother  was  anxious  to  know  what,  the  matter 
was.  "I — I  feel  awful  inside!"  groaned 
Johnny.  "What  do  you  think  it  is?"  asked 
mother.  "Oh,"  wailed  Johnny,  "I  had  French 
beans  and  German  sausages  at  auntie's  yes- 
terday, and  now  they  seem  to  be  fighting  along 
my  whole  front." 


At  a  certain  farmhouse  in  the  country  a 
parrot  was  kept  who  frequently  used  swear 
words,  so  to  try  and  cure  Polly  of  this  they 
dipped  her  in  a  pail  of  water  every  time  she 
swore.  Now,  one  day  it  came  on  to  rain  very 
heavily,  so  Mary,  the  maid,  was  sent  into  the 
yard  to  gather  in  the  hens  and  little  chickens 


out  of  the  wet.  Some  of  the  chickens  were 
so  very  wet  that  she  had  to  bring  them  into 
the  house  and  put  them  in  a  basket  to  get 
dried.  Up  popped  Polly  to  the  basket,  and 
after  peering  into  it  she  shrieked  out:  "Have 
they  been  swearing,  too?" 


The  buggy  hadn't  gone  two  miles  when  the 
man  who  was  driving  turned  the  mare  around 
and  started  for  home.  The  girl  looked  glum. 
"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Clara  ?"  the 
man  asked  solicitously.  "You're  just  like  the 
old  Kaiser,"  she  pouted.  "Your  drives  get 
shorter  and  shorter." 


Aunt  Nancy  was  visiting  an  army  camp 
and  as  she  approached  some  rookies  were 
sitting  on  their  heels  and  then  rising  to  a 
standing  position  in  perfect  unison.  "What 
are  the  boys  doing  now?"  she  asked.  "Why. 
those  are  the  setting-up  exercises,"  explained 
an  obliging  sergeant.  "Humph,"  remarked 
auntie.  "Looks  to  me  more  like  a  settin'-down 
exercises." 


"In  thinking  of  neutrals,"  said  Governor 
Whitman  of  New  York.  "I  can't  help  thinking 
of  two  boys  who  stood  the  other  day  and 
watched  an  enormous  safe  being  raised  up  to 
the  twenty-sixth  story  of  a  skyscraper.  The 
boys  watched  the  safe  rise  slowly,  dangling 
at  the  end  of  its  wire  rope,  and  when  it 
reached  the  twentieth  story  the  older  lad 
turned  away  in  disgust.  'Come  on,  Joe,'  he 
said.  'We  might  as  well  move  on.  They  aiut 
a-goin'  to   let  her  drop.*  " 


James  Hopper,  the  war  correspondent  who 
broke  all  war  correspondent  records  by  going 
"over  the  top"  with  the  doughboys  at  Can- 
tigny,  has  a  hatred  of  faking.  At  a  fish  dinner 
at  Prunier's  in  Paris  a  faking  correspondent 
denied  that  he  had  ever  written  any  fakes. 
"Well,  George,"  said  Hopper,  "maybe  you're 
like  old  Si  Peacham.  'I'm  eighty-nine  years 
of  age,'  said  old  Si  in  the  general  store,  'and 
I  don't  remember  ever  telling  a  lie.'  'Well, 
Si,'  said  the  grocer,  'nobody  expects  you  to 
have  much  of  a  memory  at  your  age.'  " 


Eddy,  little  Bobby's  playmate,  was  asked 
by  a  motion-picture  company  to  pose  for  them. 
Later,  when  the  picture  was  produced,  Bobby 
went  to  see  "him."  Eddy  played  a  very 
thrilling  role  of  escaping  from  the  pantry  with 
a  glass  of  jam  just  before  his  "aunt"  went  in 
search  for  him.  Bobby  sat  through  the  show, 
eying  his  playmate  a  little  jealously,  and  then 
every'  day  that  week  found  Bobby  spending  his 
nickels  for  a  front  seat.  The  manager  of  the 
show,  becoming  curious,  asked  the  reason,  and 
Bobby  replied :  "Some  day  that  woman's 
gonna  ketch  'im,  an'  I-  wanna  to  see  the  fun." 


Brigadier-General  Carey,  who  held  the  gap 
between  the  third  and  fifth  British  armies  at 
the  time  of  the  great  German  offensive,  tells 
a  good  story  of  a  newly  arrived  private  who 
was  given  to  boasting  to  his  comrades  that 
he  had  come  from  a  wealthy  home.  One  day, 
while  the  battalion  was  on  parade,  a  sergeant 
came  bustling  up  with  an  official-looking  blue 
envelope  in  his  hand.  "Any  man  here  who  un- 
derstands motors,  step  forward,"  he  ordered. 
Here  was  the  newly  joined  one's  opportunity, 
or  at  least  he  thought  so.     It  was  the  desire 
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of  his  heart  to  be  promoted  from  the  ranks, 
and  hardly  had  the  sergeant  got  the  words  out 
of  his  mouth  before  he  was  confronting  him. 
"Sergeant,"  he  cried,  "I  am  just  the  man  for 
the  place.  Before  I  joined  the  army  I  owned 
and  drove  three  machines  of  my  own,  includ- 
ing a  Rolls-Royce."  "You'll  do,"  declared  the 
sergeant.  "Just  hop  down  to  headquarters  and 
give  the  colonel's  motor  bike  a  good  cleaning." 


Apropos  of  the  approach  of  prohibition  in 
Ontario  simultaneously  with  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  coal,  the  Canadian  Courier  re- 
lates the  following :  "What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  liquor  this  winter,  Tom  ?"  asked  a 
man  down  town  of  a  friend  of  his.  "Why?" 
said  the  other."  "Prohibition,"  said  the 
first.  "Oh,  that's  not  bothering  me.  I'm  more 
concerned  over  the  coal  question."  "Yes, 
yes,  that's  another  trouble.  Price  gone  up 
again  ?''  "No,  that's  not  it.  But  I've  got  my 
cellar  so  cramful  of  booze  there's  no  room  for 
any  coal." 


Opie  Read  was  playing  a  three-handed 
match  of  golf  with  two  other  players  named 
Sterrett  and  Adams.  Read  sliced  his  drive 
and  the  ball  went  into  an  abandoned  quarry, 
where  he  descended  after  it.  Presently  the 
two  waiting  outside  heard  a  series  of  whacks, 
and  after  a  bit  out  comes  the  ball  with  Read 
in  hot  pursuit.  "How  many  shots  in  the 
quarry?"  asked  Adams.  "Three,"  said  Read. 
Adams  turned  to  Sterrett  and  they  both 
laughed.  "Why."  said  he,  "Bill  and  I  heard 
six  plainly."  "I  know,"  said  Read,  "but  three 
of  them  were  echoes." 


Two  privates  met  the  company  mail  clerk 
on  the  road.  "Any  mail  for  me  ?"  asked  the 
first  private.  The  mail  orderly  put  on  his 
spectacles,  looked  through  a  bunch  of  letters, 
and  handed  one  to  the  questioner.  "Any  for 
me  ?"  queried  the  second  private.  The  cus- 
todian of  the  mails  readjusted  the  spectacles 
to  his  nose,  looked  once  more  through  the 
pack  of  letters,  and  said  there  were  none. 
"Not  even  a  newspaper?"  insisted  the  private. 
Again  he  looked  through  the  packages  and 
finally  said :  "Nope,  none  for  yuh !"  The 
privates  had  gone  but  a  few  steps  on  their  way 
when  the  orderly  yelled  after  them :  "Hey 
there!  Darned  if  I  know  jou  !  What's  your 
name,   anyhow  ?" 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


Long  May  They  Wave  ! 
The  prices  change  all  over  town, 

But  peanuts  still  remain  five  cents. 
Potatoes  rise  and  Fords  come  down, 

But  peanuts  still  remain  five  cents. 
The  bag  may  shrink  or   it  may  grow, 
But  still  wherever  we  may  go 
The  pleasant  fact  we  always  know 

That  peanuts  still  remain  five  cents. 

— W.  G.  D.,  in  New  York  Times. 


The  Tortured  Soul. 
A    woman    clad    in    scant    array 

Peered  out  in  the  dusky  night, 
With  eyes  that  glowed  like  burning  coals 

And  a  face  that  was  ghastly  white. 

She  stumbled  down  the   rocky  road 

To    a    cliff    o'erlooking    the    sea, 
And  gazing  long  in  the  swirling  depths, 

She  laughed  in  mirthless  glee. 

"Oh,    false  and  empty  world!"  she  cried. 

"Where  in  thy  boundless  part 
Can    I    find    rest    for   my   tortured   soul — 

Peace  for  my  broken  heart?" 

She  clasped  her  hands  and  muttered  a  prayer 
And  raised  her  eyes  to  the  sky, 

Then  tottered  over  the  crumbling  edge 
With  a  wild,   nerve-racking  sigh. 

The  director  raised  his  megaphone, 

A   scowl   upon    his   brow : 
"Lizzie,    take   that  leap   again! 

You're   awkward   as  a  cow!" 

— Bemadine  Hitty,  in  Film  Fun. 


They  Were  Seven. 
Seven  lovely  flowers  with  lustrous  yellow  petals 

Grouped  in  sun  worship  met  my  eyes  one  morn. 
Between  them  and  me  stood  an  iron  railing, 

But   I    had   to   have   them   or  die,    forlorn. 

So  up  and  over  I  climbed   with   haste 
Inspired  more  by  beauty  than  by  fear,  of  course. 

I   gathered   the    sensuous  blossoms  to   me 

When    I    spied   the    farmer  coming;   my!  but  he 
was  cross. 

He  cut  me  up  in  squares  with  his  glassy  stare. 

While  I  tried  to  smile  and  did,  very  charmingly. 
"Young   woman,   do   you   know   what   you've   done 
just  now?" 
He  boomed  in  trombone  tones;  believe  mc,  quite 
alarmingly. 

"Sir,"  I  faltered,  "I  am  stricken  with  remorse. 
But  the  flowers  are  the  essence  of  Araby — 

I    was  tempted   and   I   climbed,   I  don't  deny,    sir, 
But  their  amber  beauty,  sir,  tormented  me." 

The   farmer's   eyes,    how  they  gleamed    with   scorn 

And  flaming  anger  in  that  golden  bower. 
"Woman!      You  come   from  the  city,"  be  snorted, 
"Wal, 
Each    of    them    seven    was    a    squash    and    not   a 
flower." 
— Bella  C,   in  New   York  Evening  Post. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

Its  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

IMain  Officer  and  Show  l^pom 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSarier  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Blag. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Paget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 
Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    1* 
furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118  to    124   First  Street,  corner   Minna, 
San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred's:  S.  Dice:,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEKE'S  PRESS   CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    York 
Branches — London,  Pans,   Berlin,    Sydney. 
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ofaifo 

NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the  social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fisher  Beveridge  of  Los 
Angeles  have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Prances  Beveridge,  and  Major  Her- 
bert Brown,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Beveridge  is  very 
well  known  in  the  Bay  region,  having  visited  here 
very  frequently  as  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
James  Edwards  of  Belvedere.  Major  Brown  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Brown  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  marriage  of  Miss  Beveridge  and 
Major  Brown  will  be  solemnized  next  month. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Beatrice  Ward  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Van  Xess  took  place  several  days  ago 
at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  San  Jose.  Mr.  Van 
Ness  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Van  Ness  and 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  John  Taylor  of  Boston  and 
of  Mrs.  William  Denman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Ness  have  returned  from  their  wedding  trip  and 
will  reside  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  gave  a  dinner  last 
Friday  evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Watriss 
of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Welch  gave  a  luncheon  Wednesday 
at  her  home  in  San  Maieo  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
George  Shreve.  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Norris 
Davis,  Mrs.  Eugene  Lent,  Mrs.  Charles  Farquhar- 
son,  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  Mrs.  Clement  Tobin, 
and  Mrs.   George  Howard,   Sr. 

Miss  Lorna  Kiigarif  gave  an  informal  luncheon 
Saturday  at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Baylies  gave  a  bridge-tea  a  few 
days  ago  at  El  Mirasol,  assembling  more  than  two- 
score  of  her  friends  in  the  south.  Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden,  Mrs.  William 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wright,  Mrs.  John  Percival  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bliss,  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Ar- 
thur Orena,  Mrs.  Alia  Henshaw  Chickering,  and 
Mrs.   Edgar  Stow. 

Rear-Admiral  William  Fullam  and  Mrs.  Fullam 
gave  a  dinner  recently  at  Coronado  in  compliment 
to  Admiral  R.  H.  Columb  of  the  British  Navy. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Gunn  gave  a  bridge-tea  recently 
at  her  home  in  San  Rafael  in  honor  of  Miss 
Anne  Pentz,  who  left  during  the  week  for  New 
York.      Those    asked    to    greet    the    complimented 


guest  inclnded  Mrs  Frank  Winchester,  Mrs.  \\  il- 
liam  Horn,  Mrs.  Harrison  Dibblee,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Plunkett,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Vestal,  Mrs.  Forrest  Carey, 
Miss  Mary  Bates,  and  Miss  Kate  Towle. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alan    Cline    are   being    con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter. 
-*-»> 

On  October  5th,  at  Stanford  University  Hos- 
pital, a  son  was  born  to  the  wife  of  Colonel 
George  B.  Pillsbury-  Colonel  Pillsbury  has 
been  in  France  for  many  weeks  and  is  now 
at  the  front  with  his  regiment,  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Engineers. 


Sympathy  is  being  extended  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Augustin  S-  Macdonald  of  Oakland  on 
the  loss  of  their  only  son,  Sergeant  Donald 
Tucker  Macdonald,  R.  O.  T.  G,  who  died  of 
influenza   at   Harvard   Military   School. 


THE  HYMN  OF  HATE. 


By  Ernst  Lissauer. 


Reports  come  from  Boston  that  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Chipman,  wife  of  Captain  Chipman,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  been  in  a  serious  condition  at  Philip 
House  Private  Ward  Hospital  as  a  result  of  an 
operation  on  September  18th,  is  on  the  rapid 
road  to  recovery,  and  hopes  are  entertained 
that  she  may  be  able  to  travel  back  to  Cali- 
fornia in  November. 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall-Maclver's  School  In  New 
York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Tetepbore  Fillmore  1136. 


The  legal  rate  for  physicians'  fees  in  Ger- 
many since  1S96  has  been  revised,  and  from 
now  on  the  doctors  may  charge  three  marks 
instead  of  two  for  their  initial  visits  and  one 
and  a  half  marks  instead  of  one  for  subse- 
quent calls.  A  mark  equals  23.8  cents  at  nor- 
mal exchange.  The  charge  for  ordinary  tele- 
phone consultations  may  range  from  one  and 
a  half  to  three  marks,  as  against  the  former 
rates  of  from  one  to  three,  while  night  con- 
sultations by  phone  may  be  recompensed  with 
from  three  to  ten  marks.  Naturally  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  patients  paying  as  much 
in  excess  of  these  minimum  charges  as  they 
care  to. 


Owing  to  peculiar  climatic  and  natural  con- 
ditions which  prevail,  the  Japanese  have 
adopted  peculiar  methods  in  aviation  train- 
ing. With  great  ingenuity  Oriental  aviators 
have  built  long,  low  airplane  sheds,  and  from 
one  of  these  he  rushes  out  and  mounts  the 
air.  He  has  learned  from  bitter  experience 
that  to  start  the  machine  in  the  open  is  to  be 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  which  effectively 
clog  and  stop  all  working  parts.  So  he  gains 
momentum  in  his  shed,  and  with  the  first 
thunder  of  the  engine  in  the  open  he  has 
started  to  climb. 


(Reproduced   by   request.) 
French  and    Russian    they   matter    not, 
A  blow  for  a  blow  and  a  shot  for  a  shot; 
We  love  them  not,   we  hate  them  not, 
We  hold  the  Weichsel  and  Vosges-gate, 
We  have  but  one  and  only  hate, 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone. 

He  is  known  to  you  all,  he  is  known  to  you  all. 
He  crouches  behind  the  dark  gray  flood, 
Fuli  of  envy,  of  rage,  of  craft,   of  gall, 
Cut  off  by  waves  that  are  thicker  than  blood. 
Come  let  us  stand  at  the  Judgment  place. 
An  oath  to  swear  to,  face  to  face, 
An  oath  of  bronze  no  wind  can  shake, 
An  oath  for  our  sons  and  their  sons  to  take. 
Come,   hear  the  word,    repeat   the  word. 
Throughout  the  Fatherland  make  it  heard. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 
We  have  all  but  a  single  hate, 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have   one  foe,  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND! 

In  the  Captain's  mess,  in  the  banquet-hall, 
Sat  feasting  the  officers,  one  and  all, 
Like  a  sabre-blow,  like  the  swing  of  a  sail. 
One  seized  his  glass  held  high  to  hail; 
Sharp-snapped  like  the  stroke  of  a  rudder's  play. 
Spoke  three  words  only:     "To  the  Day!"' 
Whose  glass  this  fate? 
They   had   all  but  a   single   hate. 
Who  was  thus  known? 
They  bad  one  foe,  and  one  alone — 
ENGLAND  I 

Take  yon  the  folk  of  the  Earth  in  pay. 
With  bars  of  gold  your  ramparts  lay, 
Bedeck  the  ocean  with  bow  on  bow, 
French   and  Russian  they  matter  not, 
A  blow  for  a  blow,  a  shot  for  a  shot. 
We  fight  the  battle  with  bronze  and  steel. 
And  the  time  that  is  coming  Peace  will  seal. 
You   will  we  hate  with  a  lasting  hate. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate, 
Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land. 
Hate  of  the  head  and  hate  of  the  hand, 
Hate  of  the  hammer  and  hate  of  the  crown, 
Hate  of  seventy  millions,  choking  down. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one, 
We  have  one  foe,  and  one  alone —    . 
ENGLAND! 


CHERRY-COLORED  CAT. 


One  of  P.  T.  Barnum's     Marvelous"  Attractions 


The  stationary  price  of  gold  and  increased 
cost  of  mining  material,  food,  and  supplies 
have  caused  a  sudden  exodus  of  miners  and 
their  families  from  the  Yukon  and  Alaska. 
The  general  exodus  has  caused  a  slump  of  50 
per  cent,  in  the  gold  output  by  Alaskan  camps. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


The  Popular  Motor  Oil 

More  ZEROLENE  is  used 
for  automobiles  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  than  all  other 
oils  combined. 
Leading  motor  car  distrib- 
utors praise  ZEROLENE, 
correctly  refined  from  se- 
lected California  asphalt- 
base  crude,  because  it  main- 
tains its  lubricating  body 
at  cylinder  heat  and  gives 
perfect  lubrication  with 
less  wear  and  less  carbon 
deposit.  Get  our  lubrication 
chart  showing  the  correct 
consistency  for  your  car. 

Ai  dealers  everywhere  and  Standard 
Oil  Service  Stations 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


Correct  Lubrication  for 

the  Air-Cooled  Type 

Engine 

Engines  are  either  wa- 
ter-cooled or  air-cooled. 
This,  the  air-cooled 
type,  like  all  internal 
combustion  engines,  re- 
quires an  oil  that  holds 
its  full  lubricating  qual- 
ities at  cylinder  heat, 
burns  clean  in  the  com- 
bustion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  fills  these 
requirements  perfectly, 
because  itis  correctly  re- 
fined from  selected  Cali- 
fornia asphalt-baso 
crude. 


As  an  "excellent  illustration  of  Barnum's 
philosophy  that  the  people  love  to  be  'gulled' 
and  that  it  is  a  shame  not  to  take  the  money," 
Professor  William  L.  Phelps  of  Yale  relates 
an  incident  in  the  great  showman's  career 
which  will  be  vividly  remembered  by  the 
elderly  New  Havenites  whose  memories  are 
in  working  order — and  doubtless  by  elderly 
folks  elsewhere,  for  the  expedient  referred  to 
was  manifestly  adaptable  to  any  community 
big  enough  to  be  classed  as  a  circus  town. 

It  was  while  Professor  Phelps  was  a  small 
boy  in  New  Haven  that  Barnum  advertised 
as  a  special  sideshow  attraction  "a  cherry- 
colored  cat."  Naturally  an  enormous  crowd 
trickled  in  to  see  the  curiosity,  and  all  they 
saw  was  a  common  black  house  cat.  Disap- 
pointment, indignation,  and  chagrin.  "We've 
been  humbugged !"  was  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment expressed  in  the  equivalent  of  "Stung 
again." 

Then  somebody  who  was  quicker  to  catch 
the  point  infected  the  crowd  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  good  humor.  "Why,  don't  you  know, 
certain  kinds  of  cherries  are  black  ?  This  is 
a  sure-enough  cherry-colored  cat,  and  every- 
body ought  to  see  it" 

The  victims  caught  the  idea,  grinned  with 
delight,  winked,  and  went  out,  and  urged 
everybody  they  knew  to  be  sure  not  to  miss 
the  wonderful  sight  of  the  cherry-colored  cat, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  practically 
everybody  got  "stung." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  Professor 
Phelps,  "I  knew  and  often  stroked  and  petted 
in   my   childhood   the   identical   cat.      The   cat 

belonged  to   Mrs.   ,    who   lived   at   the 

corner  of  Chapel  and  York  Streets,  New 
Haven. 

"Two  days  before  Barnum's  circus  reached 
the  town  the  cat  mysteriously  disappeared. 
The  day  after  the  circus  left  the  cat  was 
brought  to  the  house  with  a  ribbon  and  card 
around  its  neck,  on  which  latter  was  inscribed 
the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  world's  great- 
est showman." 


Bavaria  will  undertake  the  production  of 
aluminum  from  native  clay  to  replace  the 
bauxite  it  formerly  imported  from  France  and 
Dalmatia. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 
Regular   Dollar   Size   Package  of   onr  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Beaumont,  Texas 


The  Alcazar  Plans. 
The  temporary*  closing  of  the  city  theatres 
has  not  affected  in  any  way  the  future  plans 
of  the  Alcazar.  When  resumption  is  deemed 
expedient  by  the  health  authorities  the  Alca- 
zar is  in  readiness  vigorously  to  carry  out 
its  policy  of  restoring  the  spoken  drama. 
The  new  company  is  intact  and  rehearsals  are 
being  continued  and  the  opening  bilL  as  pre- 
viously announced,  will  be  "Upstairs  and 
Down,"  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatton,  one  of  the 
greatest  comedy  hits  of  recent  years  in  New 
York,  but  new  to  San  Francisco  playgoers. 


A  New  Star. 
The  recent  discovery  of  a  new  star  in  a 
nebula  has  caused  the  astronomers  to  examine 
other  nebulae  to  find  out  whether  they,  too, 
had  not  given  birth  to  new  stars.  And  they 
have  discovered  that  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  them.  An  American  astronomer  who 
has  studied  them  believes  that  he  is  able  to 
conclude  that  the  spiral  nebulae  where  the 
new  stars  appeared — the  Novae — are  probably 
a  hundred  times  more  remote  than  the  ap- 
pearing Nova; — outside  of  the  nebula — in  the 
Milky  Way.  The  spiral  nebulae  in  question 
are  about  100,000  light  years  away  from  the 
earth — that  is,  at  a  distance  from  which  their 
light  can  reach  us  in  100,000  years.  These 
nebulae  seem  to  belong  to  another  universe, 
entirely  distinct  from  our  universe.  They 
are  even  further  away  than  it  has  been 
stated,  and  the  American  astronomer  tells  us 
with  coolness  of  a  distance  of  20,000,000  light 
years.  The  reader  may  entertain  himself  es- 
timating this  distance  in  kilometres,  taking  as 
a  point  of  departure  the  fact  that  light  has 
a  speed  of  300,000  kilometres  (186,000  miles) 
a   second. — Le   Pays   de   France. 

A  Japanese  fishing  boat  recently  brought  in 
a  swordfish  weighing  917  pounds,  the  largest 
taken  in  Hawaiian  waters  for  many  years. 
It  brought  $82.53  when  auctioned  at  the  fish 
market. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAU 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet     Address 

MRS.  HARLE3GH  JOHNSTON 
San  Yiidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spota 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Tninkras  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF-COURSES. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

I?sAnjeles 


An  absolutely- 

Era-proof 
hotel  of 

diitinctiTelT 
high  standard*. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
San  Fr&nciicani. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 

Yiet-PrtJ.  ud  Mmpn  ttreri»r    » 


Dinner 

at    the    Hotel 

Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 

Center,  8th  and  Market, 

insures 

a   delightful  oc- 

casion 

whether    you 

choose 

the    a    la   carte 

service 

or    the   special 

dinner  at  $1 .25. 

November  2,  1918. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  have  returned 
to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after 
a  visit  of  several  weeks  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Watriss  left  Saturday  for 
their  home  in  New  York,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  have  taken 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs-.  Lorenzo  Avenali  on 
Russian  Hill  for  the  winter  season.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Avenali,  who  have  been  guests  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  in  New  York,  are  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

;  Dr.  Wlliam  Boericke  and  Mrs.  Boericke  have 
taken  apartmenjs  at  Pine  and  Taylor  Streets  for 
the    winter    months. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    George    McNear    have    gone    to 
-Boston   to   be   with   their  son,   Mr.   George   McXear, 
Jr.,    who    will    enter    the    Boston    School    of    Tech- 
nology  in   the  near  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  McAffee  have  taken  a 
house  in  San  Mateo,  where  they  will  spend  the 
winter.  Mrs.  McAffee's  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Moore,  will  also  be 
in  San  Mateo  for  the  winter  season,  having  ar- 
rived several  weeks  ago-  from  their  ranch  at 
Exeter. 

Mr.  Jack  Morgan,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Percy  Morgan,  completed  his  course  of  aviation 
study  in  Berkeley  last  week  and  has  been  ordered 
to  Camp   Dick,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker  have  returned  to 
their  home  in  Piedmont  from  a  visit  to  Lassen 
County. 

Mr.  AthoII  McEean  arrived  in  New  York  last 
week  from  France  and  will  come  to  San  Francisco 
within  a  day  or  so,  where  he  will  pass  several 
weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  is  in  New  York,  where 
she  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  James  Cunningham  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham.  Miss  Miller  will 
leave  for  France  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Osborne,  who  have  been 
spending  the  summer  at  their  ranch  at  Gilroy, 
have  taken  a  house  on  Russian  Hill  for  the 
winter. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Shaw,  LT.  S.  A.,  who  is  visit- 
ing in  California  on  leave  from  Camp  Jackson- 
ville, South  Carolina,  spent  the  week-end  in  San 
Francisco.  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  whose  engage- 
ment to  Lieutenant  Shaw  was  recently  announced, 
has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Albert  Shaw  at  her 
home  in  HoIIister. 

Mrs.  Henry  Kaufman  has  been  passing  several 
days  in  Sacramento  as  the  guest  of  her  brother-in- 
law  and  sister,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph   Scheld. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Hammond  returned  last 
week  to  their  apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
from  a  hunting  trip  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mr;. 
Frederic  Watriss  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hammond  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  for  several 
days  longer  -  before  returning  to  their  home  in 
New   York. 

Miss  Anne  Pentz  left  last  week  for  New  York 
to  visit  her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Maclay   Pentz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Augustus  Bray  have 
rented  their  Piedmont  home  for  the  winter  and 
are  established  for  the  coming  season  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Felton,  who  have  been 
staying  at  the  Hillcrest  for  several  days,  will  leave 
soon  to  spend  the  winter  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Tallant  Tubbs,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
North  Island,  San  Diego,  has  been  transferred  to 
Little   Rock,  Arkansas. 

Mrs.  James  Bishop,  Mrs.  Isabelle  Bishop,  and 
Master  Hall  Bishop  returned  last  week  to  their 
ranch  at  Goleta  from  an  extended  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent,  who  left  recently 
for  the  East,  are  spending  several  days  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  Mr.  Vincent  will  enter  the 
officers'  training  camp  at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky, 
within  the  near  future. 

Mrs.  George  Shreve  and  her  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Stockton,  Mrs.  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
Miss  Agnes  Shreve,  will  occupy  their  home  on 
Broadway  and  Steiner  during  the  winter  months. 
Their  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  has  been  engaged 
for  the  season  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 

Mrs.  James  Langhorne,  who  has  been  in  the 
East  for  several  weeks,  will  return  the  early  part 
of  November  to  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Dixwell  Hewitt  left  for  New  York  last 
Thursday.  Mrs.  Hewitt,  who  returned  from 
Southern  California  last  week,  will  remain  at  her 
home   on    Broadway    during   Mr.    Hewitt's   absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler  will  remain  al 
their  summer  place  on  the  McCloud  River  for 
several  weeks  longer.  Miss  Jean  Wheeler  returned 
to  town  last  week. 

Mrs.  William  Pringle  has  taken  a  house  in 
Santa  Barbara  for  the  winter  months  so  as  to  be 
near  her  daughter  and  son.  Miss  Isabel  Pringle 
and  Master  William  Pringle,  who  are  attending 
schools    in    the    southern    city. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Randall,  who  returned  recently 
from  a  visit 'to  Santa  Barbara,  will  spend  the  win- 
ter at  her  home  in  the  southern  city  instead 
of  going  East  as  she  had  planned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Harris  will  arrive  next 
month  from  their  home  in  New  York  and  will 
pass  the  winter  season  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Harold  Cook  left  Sunday  for  Los  An- 
geles to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  Gail  Johnson,  for 
a   fortnight. 

Mrs.  James  Ward  Keeney  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Helen  Keeney,  have  returned  to  their  home 
on  Buchanan  Street,  after  having  passed  the  late 
summer  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker  at 
their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Major  Loring  Pickering  and  Mrs.  Pickering 
have  taken  a  house  near  the  former's  place  of 
station  in  Panama,  where  they  will  remain  for  the 
winter   season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  town,  after  having  passed  the 
summer  at  their   ranch   across   the    Bay. 

Mrs.  A.  Schwabacher  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at   the   St.    Frauds    from  a  visit  to   Seattle. 

Lieutenant-Commander   Robert   Hoyt,   U.    S.   N., 


and  Mrs.  Hoyt  are  visiting  the  latter's  mother, 
Mrs.   Lincoln    Karmany,   at    Mare   Island. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Chanslor  left  for  the  East  last 
week  to  visit  her  sister,   Mrs.  Henry  Allen. 

Captain    Arthur    Watson,    U.    S.    A.,    has    been 

ordered  to  Camp  Kearny.     Mrs.  Watson  has  closed 

her    home    on    the    peninsula    and    is    passing    the 

-    .-  n     with     her     mother,     Mrs.     Richard 

Pease,  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  have  gone  to 
Redlands   for   a  visit  of  several   days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Baldwin  will  spend  the 
winter  months   at  Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selah  Chamberlain  will  remain 
at  their  home  in  Woodside  for  the  winter  season. 

Lieutenant  Clinton  La  Montagne,  U.  S.  A„ 
left  a  few  days  ago  for  the  East.  Mrs.  La  Mon- 
tagne and  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Laine,  who  have 
been  visiting  at  Menlo  Park,  have  returned  to 
their   home    on    Broadway    for   the   winter   months. 

Captain  Edward  Harrison  and  his  brother,  Lieu- 
tenant Edward  Harrison,  who  have  been  stationed 
at  Camp  Fremont,  left  a  few  days  ago  for  the 
Atlantic  coast. 

Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  her 
apartments  at  Stanford  Court  from  a  sojourn  in 
the  East.  Miss  Beatrice  Lund  is  attending  a  semi- 
nary at    Stamford,    Connecticut. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  has  enlisted  in  the  navy 
and  has  gone  to   San  Pedro  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Hanson  Grubb,  U.  S.  A.,  has  left 
for  an  Eastern  camp.  Mrs.  Grubb  is  at  present 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  R.  D.  Grubb  at  their 
home   on   Jackson    Street. 

Mrs.  Bourke  Cockran  arrived  last  week  in  Los 
Angeles  from  New  York  and  will  enjoy  a  brief 
visit  in  the  south  before  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco.     ' 

Mrs.  Samuel  Monsarrat  is  spending  the  winter 
season  at  the  apartment  of  her  son,  Captain  Wit- 
Ham  Leib.  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  with  the  American 
forces   in    France. 

Lieutenant  Elmer  Jennings,  U.  S.  A.,  has  leEt 
Camp  Fremont  for  the  Adantic  coast.  Mrs.  Jen- 
nings will  remain  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Rossi,  in  Menlo  Park  for  the  winter. 

Mir?  Maria  Lansdale,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Philip  Lansdale,  at  her 
home  on    Broadway   for  a  month,    left    Friday   for 


her  home  in  Philadelphia.  Miss  Lansdale  is  re- 
turning to  her  Eastern  home  by  way  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  William  Devereaux,  who  has  been  a  guest 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the  past  week,  left 
yesterday  for  Menlo  Park,  where  she  will  remain 
throughout  the  winter  months  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  John  Merrill.  Major  Devereaux,  U.  S.  A., 
is   in  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bothin  have  closed  their 
home  in  Ross  and  will  spend  the  winter  season  in 
Montecito. 

Miss  Anne  Fenwick  has  left  for  the  East  en 
route  to  France,  where  she  joins  the  American 
Red   Cross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hjalmar  Boyeson  have  closed  their 
country-  place  at  Westchester  and  have  taken  an 
apartment  in  New  York  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  George  Pillsbury  and  her  four  children 
left  Wednesday  for  San  Mateo,  where  they  have 
taken  a  house  for  the  winter.  They  will  probably 
remain  on  the  peninsula  until  Colonel  Pillsbury 
returns   from   abroad. 

Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell  has  returned  to 
her  home  on  Broadway  from  a  trip  to  Pasadena. 
Mrs.  Silas  Palmer,  who  accompanied  Mrs. 
Brownell  south,  will  remain  away  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter. 

Miss  Catherine  Wheeler  left  Monday  for  Wash- 
ington, where  she  will  be  engaged  in  government 
work. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  are  spending  several 
days  in  Southern  California.  They  will  return 
in  a  fortnight  to  their  apartments  at  the  St. 
Francis. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Jones  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  in  San  Rafael  from  a  sojourn  in  the  East. 
Mrs.  Jones  was  accompanied  to  California  by  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Merritt  Hodson,  and  her  little 
son,   Master  Webb  Hodson. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  has  come  from  her  ranch 
in  Sonoma  County  and  will  spend  the  winter 
in  town  with  her  father,  Judge  T.  Z.  Blakeman. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  H.  Slater  and  Miss  Mary  Gwynn, 
who  have  been  visiting  in  California,  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin  has  been  spending 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  with  her  brother. 
Mr.    W.     H.     Ellicott,     at    his    home    on     Octavia 


Street.  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  is  ill  at  one  oi 
the   local   sanatoriums. 

Lieutenant  Sherman  Burke.  V.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Camp  Fremont,  left  last  week 
for   the    East. 

Mrs.  Harold  Chase  will  pass  the  winter  months 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Lieutenant  Chase,  U.  S.  A., 
is  at  Camp   Lewis. 

Mrs.    Henry    Cleveland    Perkins    will    leave    next 

■  her  home  in  Washington,  after  a  sojourn 

here    of    several    weeks.       Mrs.     Perkins    has    been 

the  guest  of  her  sister,    Mrs.   S.  J.    Davis,  at  hef 

home  on   Channing   Way   in   Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Amy  Talbot  and  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wilson,  have  taken  a  house  in  San  Mateo 
for  the   winter  months 

Lieutenant-Commander  William  Van  Antwerp, 
U.  S.  N'..  has  returned  to  his  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis  from  a  trip  to  Washington  ana 
New  York. 

Mrs.  Wakefieid  Baker  and  Miss  Marion  Baker 
have  taken  an  apartment  in  New  York,  where  they 
wilt    remain   until   after   Christmas. 

Among  arrivals  at  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Davis,  Boston;  Mr.  R.  P.  Benedict, 
Denver,  Colorado;  Mr.  F.  S.  Andrews,  Los  Ange- 
les; Mr.  J.  H.  Harris,  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Mr. 
H.  B.  Irwin.  San  Diego;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Rolfe, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota;  Mr.  A.  Ringoet,  Belgium; 
Dr.  O.  W.  Sherwood  and  Mrs.  Sherwood,  West- 
port;  Mr.  C.  O.  Butler,  Pittsburg;  Mr.  Robert 
Howes,  Seattle;  Mrs.  W.  1).  Westervelt,  Hono- 
lulu; Mr.  Douglas  White,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wright,   Boston;   Mr.   L.   N.   Molenar,   Java. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent 
developments  in  the  retail  dry*  goods  trade  is 
the  increasing  attention  that  many  merchants 
are  giving  to  supplying  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  their  clientele.  In  other  words 
(says  the  New  York  Times)  the  "wise  ones" 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  realize  that  the 
fruitful  sources  of  profit  provided  by  stout 
women  and  by  young  children  and  infants 
should  be  made  use  of,  and  they  are  acting 
accordingly. 
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Vote  "NO"  on  Proposition  No.  22 

(Bone-Dry  Prohibition) 


PROHIBITION.  Initiative  Act.  Declares  that  every  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  which  manufactures,  imports  or 
sells  intoxicating  liquors  after  December  31,  1918, 
except  denatured  alcohol,  shall  be  guilty  of  misde- 
OO  meanor  punishable  by  twenty-five  dollars'  fine  and 
"""  twenty-five  days'  imprisonment  for  first  offense,  and 
by  fifty  dollars'  fine  and  fifty  days'  imprisonment  for 
second  offense,  and  by  one  hundred  dollars'  fine  and 
one  hundred  days'  imprisonment  for  each  subsequent 
offense. 
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No 


Stamp  "X" 
Here 
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This  drastic  measure  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  wine  for  sacramental,  medicinal  or  beverage 
purposes  on  January  1,  1919,  whereas  Congress  has  de- 
cided our  grape  growers  should  have  until  July  1,  1919, 
to  adjust  themselves  to  "war-time"  prohibition. 

CALIFORNIA  GRAPE  PROTECTIVE  ASSN. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I  was  just  thinking."  "What  about?" 
"Gee  whiz!  Suppose  they  christened  babies 
as  they  christen  ships,  by  cracking  them  over 
the  nose  with   a  bottle." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Are  you  writing  regularly  to  your  boy 
Josh  ?"  "I  dunno,"  replied  Farmer  Comtossel. 
"I  kind  o'  got  an  idea  that  I've  been   writin' 
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to  the  censor.  After  the  censor  takes  out  the 
news  he  wants,  he  lets  Josh  keep  the  change." 
— Washington  Star. 

"She  says  she'd  rather  be  miserable  with 
me  than  happv  with  anybody  else."  "Mar- 
ried life  is  frequently  lived  on  that  basis,  my 
friend." — Judge. 

Mr.  Mugg  (relating  his  adventures) — And 
starvation  °  stared  me  in  the  face.  Miss 
Bri^/if— Unpleasant  for  both  of  you,  I  should 
think. — Boston  Transcript. 

-De  man  dat  never  complains."  said  Uncle 
Eben,  "mebbe  aint  takin"  enough  notice  of 
whut's  goin'  on  to  make  his  opinions  worth 
noticin'  nohow." — Washington  Star. 

"How's  politics?"  "Looking  up.  Three 
eenflemen  candidates  are  doing  my  reaping 
for  me  and  a  couple  of  lady  candidates  are 
helping  mother  put  up  preserves."— LmtismlU 
Courier-Journal. 

"What     made     you     a      multimillionaire?'' 

"My     wife."      "Ah,     her     tactful     help " 

"Nothing  like  that.  I  was  simply  curious  to 
know  if  there  was  any  income  she  couldn't 
live  beyond." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Bill — He  was  always  great  for  loafing 
around  home.  Gitf— Well,  he  hasn't  got  over 
it  yet.  When  he  plays  baseball  he  always 
waits  to  have  the  limit  number  of  balls  and 
strikes  called  on  him. — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

"I  see  you  a  good  deal  with  young  Flub- 
dub." "Yes.  auntie."  "I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  marry  a  spendthrift."  "Oh,  no,  I 
don't  think  I'll  marry-  him.  But  it's  nice 
going  around  with  one." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Somebody  should  stand  up  for  the  street 
railways,"  exclaimed  the  man  who  believes 
in  fair  play.  "Sir,"  exclaimed  the  protesting 
citizen,  "as  a  passenger  I  have  stood  up  for 
them  twice  a  jday  for  years." — Washington 
Star. 

Crown  Prince — Have  you  caused  my  procla- 
mation announcing  that  this  offensive  will 
bring  our  victorious  arms  to  Paris  and  the 
Channel  ports  to  be  read  to  all  regiments? 
Aid — Yes,  Excellenz.  CrozL-n  Prince — Then 
order  out  my  car  and  drive  to  our  new  head- 
quarters, thirty  kilometers  to  the  rear. — Life. 

Mr.  Colfax  (viewing  Xiagara  cataract) — 
What  a  tremendous  volume  of  water !  Can 
you  tell  me  the  number  of  tons  which  go 
over  the  brink  each  second  ?  The  Last  Hack- 
man — Me  eves  aint  what  thev  used  to  be,  sir, 
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but  you  can  count  'em  for  yourself. — Buffalo 
Express. 

"I  was  a  fool  when  I  married  you." 
"Everybody  remarked  how  well  matched  we 
were." — Boston  Transcript. 

"That  man  says  he  wants  an  investiga- 
tion." "I  don't  bame  him,"  replied  Senator 
Sorghum.  "Sometimes  the  best  way  to  cause 
people  to  forget  all  about  you  is  to  be  investi- 
gated."— Washington   Star. 

"Remember,  son,  Garfield  drove  mules  on 
a  tow-path  and  Lincoln  split  rails."  "I  know, 
dad ;  but  say,  did  any  of  these  Presidents 
ever    crank    a    cold    motor    in    a    blizzard    for 


half  an  hour  before  he  discovered  that  he 
didn't  have  any  gasoline  ?" — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

"Then  we're  engaged  ?"  "Of  course." 
"And  am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever  loved?" 
"No,  dear,  but  I'm  harder  to  suit  now  than 
I  used  to  be." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Sufferer — I  have  a  terrible  toothache  and 
want  something  to  cure  it.  Friend — Now,  you 
don't  need  any  medicine.  I  had  a  toothache 
yesterday,  and  I  went  home  and  my  loving 
wife  kissed  me  and  so  consoled  me  that  the 
pain  soon  passed  away.  Why  don't  you  try 
the  trick?  Sufferer — I  think  I  will.  Is  your 
wife  home  now? — Vancouver  Daily  Province. 
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The  Water  System. 

If  a  private  concern  had  spent  $5,000,000  for  a  fire 
system  and  had  allowed  that  system  to  go  untested  we 
should  promptly  label  such  neglect  as  an  example  of 
lunacy.  That  is  precisely'  what  it  would  be.  It  is  no 
less  so  when  the  delinquent  is  the  government  of  a  city. 
Whether  the  flushing  of  the  sewers  with  salt  water 
would  have  any  effect  on  the  epidemic  we  do  not  know. 
Nor,  we  suspect,  does  any  one  else.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  The  question  is  whether  our  salt  water 
fire  system,  which  cost  $5,000,000,  is  worth  that  sum,  or 
any  other  sum.  The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  fact  is 
to  try  it — a  revolutionary  proceeding,  of  course,  and  one 
that  naturally  arouses  the  authorities  to  paroxysms  of 
fury.  None  the  less  we  live  in  exceptional  times,  and 
some  slight  deviation  from  a  precedent  that  forbids  the 
testing  of  anything  may  be  permitted.  Or  must  we  fall 
back  upon  the  time-honored  plan  of  waiting  for  a  big 
fire? 

If  the  city  authorities  persist  in  resenting  every  in- 
quiry about  this  system  as  though  it  were  a  personal 
insult  to  themselves  they  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  the 
public  assumes  that  there  are  good,  if  secret,  reasons 
why  they  should  do  so.     Mayor  Rolph's   outburst  of 


rage  a  few  days  ago  was  not  only  unmannerly,  but  it 
was  also  significant.  The  demand  that  the  system  be 
tried  is  a  proper  one.  It  ought  to  be  tried.  If  it  is 
not  a  success  the  public  ought  to  know  it.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  if  the  system  should  fail  in  some  great 
emergency  it  will  go  hard  with  those  who  now  seem  to 
regard  it  as  their  private  property  and  therefore  im- 
mune from  investigation. 


The  Elections. 
The  results  of  the  national  election  are  still  in  doubt 
at  the  moment  of  writing  on  Wednesday  morning.  The 
Republicans  are  strongly  in  the  lead,  but  we  are  still 
awaiting  a  number  of  returns  that  may  reverse  the  tide. 
None  the  less  the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
World,  both  of  them  Democratic,  believe  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  control  the  next  Congress.  The 
probabilities  point  that  way,  but  so  far  there  are  no 
certainties.  

But  there  are  other  certainties,  and  among  them  is 
the  demonstrated  assurance  that  the  nation  has  not  lost 
the  independence  of  its  judgment  nor  its  resolve  to 
exercise  a  guiding  hand  upon  the  course  of  events. 
The  Argonaut  said  last  week  that  the  election  of  a 
Republican  Congress  would  not  mean  a  repudiation  of. 
the  Administration  war  policies  nor  a  repudiation  of 
the  Administration  leadership,  nor  would  it  be  received 
in  Allied  countries  as  indication  of  a  weakening  of  the 
national  will.  There  is  no  desire  to  repudiate  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  there  is  a  desire  that  the  national  poli- 
cies shall  have  the  breadth  that  comes  only  from  con- 
structive criticism  and  that  can  never  be  derived  from 
the  automatic  support  of  a  mechanical  partisanship. 
And  so  far  as  may  concern  the  attitude  of  our  allies  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  emphasis  that  a  Republican  Con- 
gress will  be  regarded  by  them  as  a  guarantee  that  the 
President  will  be  strengthened  in  his  resolve  to  have  no 
part  nor  lot  in  a  negotiated  peace,  and  that  neither  emo- 
tionalism, sentiment,  nor  ignorance  will  be  allowed  to 
block  the  path  of  justice. 


Into  the  immediate  causes  that  have  led  the  country 
into  the  Republican  courses  that  are  so  far  apparent 
there  is  no  need  here  to  enter.  But  some  of  these 
causes  are  so  evident  that  they  are  beyond  dispute. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  fear  of  a  negotiated  peace 
and  of  those  malign  forces  that  would  seek  to  give  to 
the  national  policies  the  semblance  of  a  German  ad- 
vocacy under  the  guise  of  moderation  and  restraint. 
Secondly  there  is  a  deep  resentment  of  the  inference 
that  the  honor  of  the  nation,  the  success  of  its  great 
war  policies,  its  credit  for  resolution  and  good  faith, 
are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  subordination  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Congress.  Thirdly,  there  is  the 
fear  of  a  governmental  autocracy  that  might  make 
itself  felt  in  ways  even  more  onerous  than  in  the 
despotic  control  of  the  press,  the  hindrance  of  free 
speech,  and  a  censorship  opposed  to  the  traditional 
usages  of  the  country.  Fourthly,  there  is  the  desire 
and  the  intention  needfully  to  observe,  and  if  necessary 
to  check,  the  excesses  of  a  departmental  officialism  that 
has  sometimes  failed  to  distinguish  itself  either  by  its 
ability,  its  discretion,  its  forbearance,  or  its  good  faith. 
Officialism  of  this  sort  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  national  war  activities  that  have  won  their  way  to 
a  magnificent  success,  not  because  of  it,  but  in  spite  of 
it.  It  has  been  a  load  upon  the  mind  of  the  people, 
an  irritation  and  an  offense.  It  might  have  become  un- 
bearable. No  matter  to  what  final  results  the  returns 
may  yet  lead  we  may  believe  that  it  has  now  been 
rebuked  and  abashed. 


The  details  of  the  election  are  still  so  meagre  that  it 
is   impossible   to   do   more   than  point   out  a   few   sig- 


nificant events.  New  Jersey,  the  President's  home 
state,  returns  two  Republican  senators.  Champ  Clark 
seems  to  be  beaten  in  Missouri.  Senator  Lewis  of 
Illinois,  the  Democratic  whip,  has  been  defeated  by 
Medill  McCormick.  We  note  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion that  Henry  Ford  of  Michigan  is  running  far  behind 
his  Republican  opponent,  Truman  Newberry,  for  the 
Senate.  Joseph  Folk  of  Missouri,  running  for  senator 
to  succeed  the  late  Senator  Stone,  has  been  defeated  by 
Judge  Spencer,  the  Republican  nominee.  Miss  Rankin 
seems  to  have  been  rejected  for  the  Senate  by  Montana, 
but  unfortunately  Victor  Berger  has  been  chosen  for 
Congress  by  Milwaukee — much  to  the  discredit  of  Mil- 
waukee. On  the  other  hand  Senator  Fall  has  been 
elected  for  New  Mexico,  a  most  notable  success  in 
view  of  the  sponsorship  accorded  to  his  Democratic 
opponent.  Some  of  these  results  may  turn  out  to  be 
temporary  and  not  final.  It  is  difficult  to  disentangle 
the  complete  from  the  partial  returns. 


Among  the  incidentals  of  the  election  may  be  noticed 
the  eleventh-hour  appeal  from  Mr.  Hoover  for  the  sup- 
port of  Democratic  candidates.  Mr.  Hoover  adopts  the 
profound  tactical  mistake  of  associating  the  honor  of 
the  country  with  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. He  goes  further  than  this,  and  it  may  be  said 
that  he  steps  far  past  the  bounds  of  legitimacy  when  he 
associates  with  his  political  plea  the  inference  that  "the 
lives  of  a  million  American  boys  and  countless  innocent 
women  and  children"  are  in  any  way  involved  in  an 
xA.merican  election.  He  is  quite  well  aware  that  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  in  no  way  involved  in  this  or  in  any  other 
election,  and  that  the  choice  of  a  Republican  Congress 
will  not  imperil  those  lives.  Mr.  Hoover  is  nominally 
a  Republican,  but  if  he  thinks  that  a  Democratic  success 
is  to  be  desired  he  is  entitled  to  say  so.  But  he  is  not 
entitled  to  impugn  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  Repub- 
licans. He  knows  well  that  they  can  not  be  impugned. 
Still  less  is  he  entitled  to  imply  that  the  overthrow  of 
military  autocracies  or  the  saving  of  civilian  lives  de- 
mands a  Democratic  success.  Mr.  Hoover  is  at  the 
head  of  a  great  humanitarian  work,  a  work  that 
would  best  be  served  by  partisan  reticence.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Mr.  Hoover  has  somewhat  discounted  the 
effect  of  his  work  and  lowered  the  value  of  his  judg- 
ments. It  may  be  said  again  that,  misled  by  a  high 
example,  he  has  committed  a  blunder  in  thus  associating 
a  Republican  victory  with  a  repudiation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. It  is  a  blunder  into  which  Republicans  will 
not  follow  him.  

Turning  to  the  state  elections  the  Argonaut  finds  that 
here,  too  are  matters  for  deep  congratulation.  It  is 
practically  certain  that  Governor  Stephens  has  been 
elected,  and  this  has  a  national  as  well  as  a  state  sig- 
nificance. At  the  moment  of  writing  it  looks  as  though 
the  prohibition  measure  as  well  as  the  Rominger  meas- 
ure were  rejected.  If  the  Rominger  measure  has  failed 
it  will  be  due  to  the  prohibition  fanatics.  The  health 
insurance  amendment  has  been  disastrously  beaten,  as 
it  deserved  to  be.  Nothing  more  fatuous  or  more  evil 
has  ever  been  laid  before  an  electorate.  To  believe  that 
we  have  heard  the  last  of  it  would  be  too  sanguine.  A 
certain  perpetual-motion  vitality  is  usually  the  endow- 
ment of  the  crank,  but  for  the  moment  a  most  ugly 
danger  has  been  removed.  The  schools  amendment 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  which  is  a  pity,  but  with  this 
exception  and  judging  from  the  partial  returns  the 
voters  of  the  state  have  displayed  the  good  sense  and 
the  moderation  that  was  to  be  expected.  The  increase 
in  pay  for  policemen  and  firemen  seems  to  have  carried, 
and  no  one  will  grudge  them  an  additional  wage  that 
has  been  well  earned.  Nearly  every  obje 
measure  has  failed,  and  if  a  few  good  measu 
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have  tailed  there  is  every  evidence  that  the  vote  was 
a  conscientious  one  and  that  the  electorate  refused  to 
follow  the  leadership  of  self-seekers  and  self-adver- 
tisers.   . 

Fiat  Justitia. 
Underneath  the  loud  noises  of  war  we  may  now 
clearly  discern  the  insistent  throb  of  the  German  peace 
offensive.  It  is  pervasive,  insinuating,  and  continuous. 
Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  the  editorial  loftily  in- 
forming us  that  we  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  negotiation,  and  we  should  be  cautious  in  our 
repudiation  of  a  negotiated  peace.  Sometimes  it  takes 
the  more  subtle  form  of  the  exordium  upon  the  beauties 
of  mercy  and  the  sacred  duty  of  forgiveness.  A  demo- 
cratic Germany  is  a  penitent  Germany.  The  surrender 
of  the  German  armies  will  be  followed  by  a  sketchy  re- 
arrangement of  frontiers,  and  this  in  turn  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  league  of  nations  from  which  there  will  be 
no  exclusions  and  in  which  there  will  be  no  black 
sheep.  It  is  a  delightful  picture,  and  only  one  fea- 
ture is  missing  from  an  otherwise  harmonious  land- 
scape. 

That  one  feature  is  justice.  We  are  apt  to  forget 
that  justice  has  a  sanctity  fully  as  great,  perhaps  even 
greater,  than  that  of  mercy.  They  are  never  in  con- 
flict, seeing  that  there  can  be  no  justice  without  mercy, 
no  mercv  without  justice.  The  plea  that  we  have  heen 
merciful  will  have  small  avail  at  the  bar  of  posterity  if 
it  shall  be  found  that  we  have  encouraged  crime,  given 
our  immunity  to  crime,  held  crime  to  be  of  light  ac- 
count, invited  a  repetition  of  crime. 

Never  since  the  war  began  has  there  been  such  need 
of  wariness  as  now.  The  prospects  of  peace  will  un- 
loose a  thousand  pleading  voices  to  play  upon  sentiment 
and  emotion,  to  urge  suspension  of  judgment  until  it 
shall  be  too  late,  to  demand  that  we  delegate  to  others 
the  retributory  judgments  for  which  we  alone  are 
responsible  to  our  consciences.  If  Germany  had  waged 
war  with  even  a  pretense  of  legal  restraint  it  would  be 
proper  that  a  great  act  of  oblivion  should  follow  defeat 
and  restitution.  If  she  had  been  merely  lax  in  the 
enforcement  of  legal  restraint  there  might  be  palliation 
and  forgetfulness.  But  Germany  has  preached  a  war 
of  murder,  mutilation,  and  rapine  for  twenty-five  years. 
Torture  and  the  massacre  of  women  and  children  have 
been  as  carefully  planned  as  the  strategy  of  her  armies, 
and  far  more  openly.  With  a  certain  shameless  candor 
she  has  avowed  before  the  world  that  she  would  strike 
terror  by  atrocities,  and  that  she  would  leave  nothing 
to  her  victims  but  their  eyes  to  weep  with.  She  did 
all  these  things  and  more  to  the  last  moment  of  her 
capacity.  She  carried  out  her  threats  to  the  last  drop 
of  blood.  And  while  she  was  turning  the  habitable 
places  of  the  world  into  a  howling  wilderness  as  by  a 
blast  from  some  new  and  unimagined  hell  she  filled  the 
earth  with  her  protestations  of  piety  until  we  learned 
almost  to  hate  any  virtue  that  she  had  proclaimed.  And 
now  in  the  prostituted  name  of  mercy  we  are  asked  to 
forget  the  righteous  obligations  of  justice. 

There  will  be  no  immunity  for  German  armies.  Even 
if  we  had  the  desire — which  of  course  we  have  not — 
it  would  be  beyond  our  power  to  secure  it.  Is  it  likely 
that  Clemenceau  will  allow  any  representative  of  France 
to  enter  into  relations  of  amity  or  equality  with  an 
official  of  Germany?  Such  is  not  the  reputation  of 
Clemenceau.  Will  he  consider  that  a  few  democratic 
formulas  in  the  mouth  of  a  lying  nation  will  compen- 
sate for  the  maidens  of  France  who  have  been  'made 
the  sport  of  a  bestial  soldiery — yes,  and  crucified?  Will 
he  not  demand  a  personal  and  individual  punishment 
for  these  fiends  whenever  they  can  be  found?  Will  not 
the  British  do  the  same?  Will  they  forgive  Baron  von 
der  Lancken,  for  example,  who  sustained  Von  Bissing 
in  the  murder  of  Edith  Cavell,  and  who  saw  to  it  that 
nothing  should  go  amiss  in  the  commission  of  that 
horror?  Yon  Bissing  himself,  who  murdered  a  nation 
as  well  as  a  lonely  nurse,  is,  unfortunately,  dead  and  so 
escapes  the  gallows.  And  so  little  does  the  German 
government  appreciate  this,  particular  crime  that  it 
appoints  Baron  von  der  Lancken  to  investigate  the 
charges  of  German  outrages,  and  to  make  a  report 
thereon  in  order  to  disprove  the  common  conviction  of 
the  world  and  so  sustain  a  German  reputation  for 
chivalry  which,  says  the  emperor,  can  not  be  impugned. 
If  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed  there  ought 
be  no  fear  that  the  German  plea  for  immunity  will 
ieal  to  any  but  the  emotional  and  the  credulous  and 


to  those  who  can  not  distinguish  between  justice  and 
vengeance.  Mere  at  least  we  can  not  delegate  the  duties 
that  lie  heavily  upon  the  individual  soul,  the  duties  of 
right  thought  and  of  right  speech,  the  duties  of  utter 
justice  so  far  as  it  lies  within  our  power  to  secure  it. 


The  Adriatic  Ports. 

Obscured  for  some  reason  by  the  more  intimate  ap- 
peal of  Belgium  and  France,  the  claims  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  have  not  yet  received  from  Americans  the  atten- 
tion that  they  deserve  and  that  must  certainly  be 
accorded  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  sowing  of  most  evil 
seed.  Many  millions  of  these  Slavs  have  now  been 
liberated  from  Austrian  captivity.  Their  hopes  are  as 
high  as  their  sufferings  have  been  bitter,  prolonged, 
and  undeserved.  Their  sense  of  nationality  is  equal  to 
their  loyalty,  courage,  endurance,  and  virtue.  If  their 
aspirations  are  now  to  be  abashed  it  will  be  a  dis- 
couragement alike  to  the  new  idealism  of  the  world 
and  to  our  faith  in  the  endurance  of  the  pending 
peace. 

The  terms  accorded  to  Austria  are.  of  course,  pro- 
visional and  preliminary.  They  are  military  rather  than 
political.  None  the  less  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
foreshadow  a  permanent  settlement  that  shall  exclude 
from  the  ports  of  the  Adriatic  the  great  Slav  nationali- 
ties that  must  depend  upon  those  ports  for  their  com- 
mercial existence.  No  nation  can  live  without  access 
to  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  Austrian  policy  was  thus 
directed  to  the  strangulation  of  Serbia  as  the  leader 
of  the  Southern  Slavs  and  to  the  closing  in  her  face 
of  the  water  gates.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Austria 
annexed  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  maintained  her 
relentless  grip  upon  Gorizia,  Trieste.  Istria,  and  Dal- 
matia.  Mistress  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
she  held  the  Slav  peoples  of  the  hinterland  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand  and  could  asphyxiate  them  at  will. 
Of  what  value  is  the  liberation  of  these  people  if  they 
are  still  to  be  barred  from  the  ocean,  if  Italy  is  to  hold 
the  coast  line,  or  any  considerable  part  of  it.  and  so  to 
regulate  an  ocean  trade  that  is  actually  their  one  hope 
of  growth? 

We  do  not  know  with  any  precision  the  extent  of  the 
Slav  preponderance  in  the  population  of  these  provinces. 
but  we  know  that  it  is  very  large.  The  Slavs  of  Dal- 
matia  are  credited  with  a  total  of  610,000  as  against 
18.000  Italians.  Istria  has  224.000  Slavs  as  against 
145,000  Italians.  In  Gorizia  there  are  supposed  to  be 
155,000  Slavs  and  90,000  Italians,  while  in  Trieste  the 
Italians  are  said  to  be  in  the  majority.  But  all  the 
Southern  Slav  peoples  must  depend  upon  the  eastern 
Adriatic  for  their  trade.  Without  the  ports  of  the 
eastern  Adriatic  they  are  landlocked  and  commercially 
stifled.  If  the  eastern  Adriatic  littoral  is  assigned  to 
Italy  it  will  be  a  portent  of  Slav  resentment  that  we 
shall  do  well  not  to  invoke. 

Italy,  we  may  sincerely  hope  and  believe,  will  be  true 
to  her  long  traditions  of  freedom  and  will  recede  from 
these  eastern  Adriatic  ports.  It  will  be  consonant  with 
her  great  record  as  well  as  with  her  present  interests 
to  foster  a  Slav  confederation  which  should  be  bound 
to  her  by  sympathy  and  by  gratitude.  Italy,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  area,  has  already  the  longest  coast  line  in 
the  world.  It  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  both  sides 
of  the  Adriatic  nor  to  areas  that  are  not  hers  geo- 
graphically and  in  which  her  nationals  do  not  predomi- 
nate. She  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  creation  of  a 
vast  new  resentment,  nor  by  the  inception  of  a  grievous 
problem  at  a  time  when  all  such  problems  should  be 
ended  rather  than  begun. 


result — so  it  is  said — an  inexperienced  man  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  train,  and  as  a  further  result  we 
have  this  hideous  accident. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  indict  either  the  company 
or  the  union.  Doubtless  that  will  be  attended  to  in  due 
time,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  influence  and  the 
numbers  of  the  parties  concerned  with  the  exception 
of  the  public  and  the  dead,  who  do  not  matter.  But 
it  is  the  time  to  indict  ourselves,  and  perhaps  also 
those  principles  of  democratic  government  that  are 
honored  so  much  more  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance. For  here  we  have  a  whole  trainload  of 
people  horribly  killed  and  tortured  because  of  a  quarrel 
between  employers  and  employed,  a  quarrel  in  which 
they  had  no  part,  and  of  which  they  had  probably 
never  heard,  but  of  which  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt. 
Thev,  at  least,  were  wholly  innocent.  They  were  the 
pawns,  the  sacrifice,  and  the  burnt  offering.  The  owners 
of  the  railroad  and  the  workers  of  the  railroad,  each 
party  intent  upon  its  own  advantage,  gambled  with  the 
safety  of  the  line,  and  without  a  thought  for  its  human 
freight.  That  the  lives  of  several  hundred  people  hap- 
pened to  be  involved  in  the  dispute,  happened  to  stand 
between  the  contending  parties,  mattered  not  at  all. 
It  was  not  a  question  of  actual  cruelty  or  inhumanity. 
We  wish  it  had  been,  because  these  are  definite  and 
tangible  and  can  be  handled.  It  was  worse.  It  was 
blank  and  contemptuous  indifference.  It  was  the  cal- 
lous apathy  to  all  other  considerations  that  results 
from  the  concentrated  ferocity  of  our  labor  wars. 

What  right  have  we  to  talk  about  democracy  or  self- 
government  while  we  allow  these  abominations  to  con- 
tinue? What  right  have  we  to  proclaim  ourselves 
as  leaders  of  the  world  and  as  protectors  of  the  weak 
while  we  can  not  even  protect  our  own  weak  against 
the  results  of  feuds  of  which  we  are  not  even  allowed 
to  hear  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  bury  the  innocent 
dead?  Had  these  people  been  notified  that  the  line  had 
been  disorganized  by  a  strike?  Of  course  they  had 
not.  What  business  was  it  of  theirs?  They  were 
merely  payers  of  wages  and  dividends.  If  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  daily  newspapers  the  matter  had 
heen  carefully  hidden  from  them  lest  some  interested 
and  involved  person  should  take  offense  and  spend  his 
nickel  on  some  other  newspaper  that  had  more  sense 
than  to  touch  a  labor  quarrel  or  to  indicate  the  line 
of  justice.  The  quarrel  was  presumably  kept  a  secret, 
or  practically  so.  Unfortunately  there  can  be  no  secret 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  roasted  corpses.  The 
gladiators  kept  their  dispute  to  themselves,  and  would 
have  continued  to  do  so  indefinitely  but  for  the  little 
matter  of  the  tunnel  that  suddenly  became  a  bloody 
shambles. 

It  would  be  well  for  us  to  talk  a  little  less  about 
democracy  and  liberty  and  self-government  until  we 
shall  have  learned  their  alphabet  and  extended  to  our 
own  people  some  of  the  protection  that  w"e  offer  so 
grandiloquently  to  other  nations.  So  long  as  labor 
unions  and  railroad  companies  are  allowed  to  throw 
dice  for  trainloads  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
with  no  other  result  than  some  farcical  "inquiry,"  or 
with  no  other  penalty  than  the  selection  for  punishment 
of  some  relatively  innocent  person  who  has  few  friends, 
it  would  become  us  to  be  a  little  less  noisy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  own  perfections. 


The  Public  Be  Damned. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  people  were  killed  and  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  were  injured  when  a  train  of 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  left  the  track  one 
day  last  week  and  was  completely  destroyed.  The  tunnel 
in  which  the  accident  occurred  became  a  shambles.  The 
wreckage  caught  fire,  and  those  who  were  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  killed  instantly  were  burned  to  death. 
We  should  have  to  go  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  for 
anything  quite  so  horrible,  and  we  might  not  find  it 
at  once  even  there. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  accident  is  a  little  ob- 
scure, but  it  was  evidently  the  result  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute. Twenty-nine  men  had  been  discharged  for  some 
undisclosed  reason.  The  union  demanded  their  rein- 
statement, and  this  was  refused  by  the  company.     As  a 


Editorial  Notes. 
So  the  Bolsheviki  wish  to  enter  into  peace  negotia- 
tions. We  did  not  know  that  we  were  at  war  with 
the  Bolsheviki,  not  remembering  any  declaration  from 
our  government  to  that  effect.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
an  international  police  force  now  in  Siberia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curtailing  the  depredations  of  these  brigands. 
If  they  wish  that  the  operations  of  this  force  shall  cease 
the  best  thing  that  the  Bolsheviki  can  do  is  to  give 
themselves  up  and  await  trial  in  the  usual  way. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  British  and  French 
governments  intend  to  punish  German  officials  who 
have  been  guilty  of  the  ill-treatment  of  prisoners.  It 
will  be  noted  also  that  these  criminals  will  be  "included 
in  the  list"  of  those  who  are  to  be  brought  to  book  for 
their  personal  offenses.  Evidently  there  is  a  list,  and 
we  may  suspect  that  it  is  a  long  one.  Sentiment  will 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere.  Peace  will  not  bring  witl 
it  an  amnesty  for  crime.  German  officials  must 
taught  the  lesson  of  personal  responsibility  of  which 
they  are  so  much  in  need. 


November  9,  191S. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Was  Francis   "Bacon"  Prince  of  Wales? 

San  Francisco,  November  4,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  the  ciphers  referred  lo  by  Harold 
Bayley  in  his  "The  Tragedy  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon"  it  is  re- 
vealed that  Bacon  was  not  only  the  author  of  the  '"Shake- 
speare" plays,  but  also  that  he  was  the  son  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth by  a  secret  marriage  to  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester. 

The  cipher  history  states  that  there  were  two  sons  by  this 
marriage.  This  is  corroborated  in  the  account  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  the  National  Dictionary  of  Biography,  which 
states  that  she  cut  off  the  ears  of  several  people  whose  names 
are  mentioned  and  sent  them  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
saying  that  she  had  two  sons,  and  that  the  first  one  was  born 
in  1561.  This  corresponds  with  Francis  "Bacon's"  birth-date. 
The  younger  son  was  named  after  his  father  and  according 
to  the  cipher  was  adopted  by  the  Devereaux  family,  and  be- 
came Robert,  Earl  of  Essex.  Francis  was  adopted  by  the 
queen's  friend,  Lady  Anne  Bacon,  and  was  smuggled  by  her 
from  Windsor  Castle  to  her  home  at  York  House  in  the  Strand. 
In  the  play  "Cymbeline"  we  find  these  lines,  which  seem 
to  be  a  paraphrase  of  this  secret  history : 
First  Gentleman — 

He  had  two  sons;  if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it, — from  their  nursery  were  stol'n   and  to  this  day 
No  guess  in  knowledge  which  way  they  went. 
Second  Gentleman — 

That   a  king's  children  should  be   so  convey'd 
So  slackly  guarded,    and   the  search  so  slow, 
That  could  not  trace  them! 
First  Gentleman — 
Howso'er  'tis  strange, 

Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laughed  at, 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

The  question  "What  difference  does  it  make  who  wrote 
Shake-speare  ?"  is  asked  chiefly  by  those  who  have  not 
known  of  this  latter  Baconian  revelation,  which,  while  it  makes 
the  problem  more  complicated,  trebles  its  interest ;  for  it 
makes  Francis  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  England  and 
the  descendant  of  families  that  were  as  brilliant  as  they 
were  powerful.  His  paternal  grandfather,  in  this  case,  was 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  father,  Ed- 
mund Dudley,  so  distinguished  himself  at  Gray's  Inn  (as 
"Bacon"  did  later)  that  Henry  VII  made  him  his  privy  coun- 
sellor at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  and  later  appointed 
him  Lord  Treasurer.  Edmund  Dudley's  father,  the  first  John 
Dudley  (see  National  Dictionary  of  Biography;  was  a 
standard-bearer  at  the  funeral  of  Henry  V. 

The  fact  that  "Bacon"  "lacked  advancement"  during  the 
queen's  lifetime  the  cipher  reveals  the  causes  of,  and  "Bacon"- 
explains  therein  that  the  queen  "was  not  only  wise  in  the  laws 
of  the  country  and  of  a  high  spirit  in  the  business  of  the 
crown,  but  she  was  both  little  and  mean,  insomuch  that  she 
commonly  restrained  the  course  and  proceedings  of  her  minis- 
ters and  servants,  for  fear  they  would  overtop  and  over- 
shadozv  her;  and  to  the  last  day  of  her  life  ascribeth  all  her 
success  to  her  own  particular  drifts  and  reaches,  and  all  acci- 
dents to   their   errors   and   sleepings." 

He  describes  his  mother's  reception  of  the  first  copy  of 
"Hamlet"  (which  Leicester  had  spied  upon  a  rehearsal  of, 
and  shown  great  indignation  at  the  ghost  scene  therein)  as 
follows :  "She  tore  it  in  twain  and  without  remorse  put  it 
into  the  fire.  .  .  .  Then  pray  I  unto  God  to  let  some  planet 
strike  me  down,  that  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep,  where 
stern  ungentle  hands  strike  not  the  mild  and  gentle.  .  .  .  When 
she  chid  me  and  bade  me  to  be  still,  my  mind  was  filled 
with  rancor.  So  I  have  made  an  audience  of  the  world,  and, 
through  these  plays,  speak  to  the  multitudes." 

He  tells  us  that  the  evidence  of  his  sonship  to  the  queen 
was  destroyed  by  her.  Does  not  the  following  passage  in 
"Hamlet"  seem  to  describe  the  injustice  that  he  must  have 
felt  at  being  kept  from  the  throne  of  England  upon  her 
death  ? 
Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here  should  weep   for  Hecuba? 

Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion 

That   I  have,    he  would  drown   the   stage  with  tears. 

His  berating  himself  as  a  "peasant  slave,"  for  taking  it  all 
so  calmly,  sounds  as  if  a  prince  who  shared  the  then  preva- 
lent contempt  in  which  actors  were  held  at  court  had  written 
the  play,  rather  than  as  if  an  actor  had  penned  the  words 
disparaging  his   own   calling. 

Stratfordians  and  old-style  Baconians,  alike,  miss  the  more 
humorous  double  entendres  in  "Shake-speare,"  and  are  as 
puzzled  as  Rosencrantz,  himself,  before  the  "Hamlet  Problem  : 
Rosencrantz — 

I   understand  you  not,  my  lord. 
Hamlet —  . 

I  am  glad  of  it:  a  knavish  speech  sleeps  in  a  foolish  ear. 

To  paraphrase  an  expression  of  Alexander  Dumas  in  "The 
Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  I  would  say  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
hold  that  the  man  behind  the  "Shake-speare"  Mask  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  throne.  Harold  Shafter  Howard. 


The  keen  expectation  with  which  we  are  awaiting  the 
declaration  of  the  armistice  terms  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  has  not  yet  surrendered,  and  that  the  war 
on  the  western  front  is  being  continued  with  energy.  Hinden- 
burg  exhorts  his  army  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  to  pay  no 
heed  to  the  peace  talk  with  which  the  air  is  vibrating.  He 
threatens  to  court-martial  Von  Ludendorff,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  throw  up  his  hands.  The  emperor, 
according  to  a  press  report,  has  left  Berlin  for  army  head- 
quarters, and  has  refused  to  abdicate.  And  the  German  army, 
while  it  continues  to  retreat,  seems  to  be  doing  so  in  fairly 
good  order,  and  to  be  fighting  with  the  utmost  resolution  for 
strategic  advantages  almost  as  though  the  war  were  yet  young. 
It  is  obviously  premature,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  regard 
Germany  as  resignedly  waiting  for  terms,  and  as  prepared  in- 
stantly to  carry  them  into  effect  whatever  they  may  be.  Nor 
should  we  assume  too  hastily  that  the  German  people  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  they  will  accept  any  terms  that 
may  be  offered.  Such  an  inference  can  not  be  sustained  by 
such  few  citations  from  German  newspapers  as  reach  this 
country.  It  is  true  that  there  are  loud  demands  for  the 
abdication  of  the  emperor,  evidently  inspired  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  removal  of  the  emperor  would  fulfill  the 
chief  demands  of  the  Allies  and  open  the  road  to  the  ne- 
gotiations that  are  so  eagerly  awaited.  But  we  may  seri- 
ously question  if  the  people  have  any  conception  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  German  defeat,  or  of  the  thoroughness  with 
which  she  will  be  compelled  along  the  path  of  renunciation 
and  restitution.  Not  until  this  realization  shall  have  been 
brought  home  to  them,  and  accepted  by  them,  can  we  say  with 
certainty  that  the  end  is  upon  us. 


The  Allied  Losses. 

San  Francisco,  November  3,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  well  at 
times  not  to  lose  a  proper  sense  of  proportion  I  venture  to 
send  you  the  following  figures,  which  I  have  obtained  from 
the  most  recent  and  reliable  sources  and  trust  that  a  perusal 
of  the  same  will  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  public: 
military     armament. 

Entered  war.    Under  arms.         Killed. 

France  Aug-.  1914         7,000,000  1,250,000 

Jt,,'        May,  1915         4,500.000  450,000 

cTl:'    ....Aug.,  1914  1,000,000  300,000 

Grea      Britain'  7.7.7.'.  .' Aug.,  1914  6,500,000  1,100.000 

United  States   \pr.,  1917         3,200,000  2d,000 

navy    armament.  Under  arms. 

France  400,000 

[t3yCe .7/7.7.7.7 350,000 

r >'  n  '■','■' .  .  .2,000,000 

Great   Britain    snn  nOO 

United    States     800,001) 

The  figures  for  France,  Italy,  and  Serbia  are  estimated.  For 
Great   Britain    and   the   United    States   the   figures   are   official. 

R.  B.  Paten. 

[We  fear  Mr.  Paten  has  underestimated  the  French  losses. 
—Ed.] 

Calantas  (Toona  calantas,  and  other  species)  is  a 
Philippine  wood  closely  related  to,  and  to  all  practical 
intents  identical  with,  the  Spanish  cedar  (Cedrcla 
odorata)  of  tropical  America.  It  is  the  only  native 
wood  used  in  Manila  for  high-grade  cigar  boxes.  It  is 
also  valuable  for  wardrobes,  bookcases,  clothes  chests, 
etc.,  as  its  strong  odor  keeps  out  moths  and  weevils. 


So  far  as  we  can  penetrate  the  mists  that  envelop  the  situa- 
tion  in   Germany   it   seems   evident   that   the   military   party   is 
moving  with  the  utmost  reluctance  toward  a  surrender.     The 
reluctance    is    natural    enough.      A    surrender    means    the    ex- 
tinction   of    that    party    as    inevitably    as    a    continued    resist- 
ance,   and   probably   much    more   rapidly.      It   is   under   no    il- 
lusions upon  that  point.     The  leaders  of  that  party  know  well 
that   their   personal   responsibility   for   the   innumerable   viola- 
tions of  the  rules  of  war  will  not  be  overlooked.     There  will 
be   no   question    for   them    of   a   withdrawal   to   the   honorable 
seclusion  of  their   country  estates.     They  are   fully   aware   of 
their    own    enormities,    and    of    their   unpardonable    character. 
A  surrender  so   far  past  the  eleventh  hour  means  no  mitiga- 
tion of  sentence.     They  have  lost  the  right  to   be  treated   as 
soldiers,   and  they  know  it.     Small  wonder  if  they  should  be 
searching   their    resources    for   some    lingering   possibilities    of 
resistance.      On   the    other   hand   they   see   the   growing   storm 
of  popular  resentment  at  home,  with  its  ever  more  immediate 
threats   of  extinction.      It  is   for    them   to   measure   the   lesser 
of  the   two   evils   that   confront  them,   military  destruction   or 
popular  vengeance,  and  to  determine  which  of  them  is  in  the 
lead.      If   the    German    people   believe    that   the    deposition    of 
the  emperor  and  the  unhorsing  of  his  warriors  is  the  greatest 
of  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  them  pending  a  peace 
conference,  then  the  present  revolutionary  wave  will  be  likely 
to    advance    apace.      But    what    will    be    their    attitude    when 
they   learn   the   real   nature    of   the   armistice   terms,    if    those 
terms  should  include  the  surrender  of  the  navy  and  the  occu- 
pation   of    the    Rhine    towns  ?      What    will    be    their    attitude 
should  they  learn  that  the  German   nation  must  toil   for  half 
a  century  in  order  to  pay  the  debts  that  have  been  incurred? 
That,  we  may  be  sure,  is  the  question  that  the  German  army 
leaders  are  asking  themselves.     Will  the  armistice  terms  have 
the   effect   of   throwing   the    wavering   masses    of   the    German 
people    to    the    side    of   the   militarists   or   to    the    side    of   the 
pacifists?     Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  the  German  people 
have  as  yet  the  least  conception  of  the  completeness  of  their 
defeat,    or    of    the    results    that    must    follow    that    defeat.     I 
believe  the  situation  still  presents  itself  to   them  as  one  that 
undoubtedly   demands   very   considerable   sacrifices,    and   a   re- 
construction  of  their  political  system,  but  no  more  than  this. 
That  it  means  the  isolation  of  East  Prussia  as  a  result  of  an 
independent   Poland,   the   instant   loss   of  Alsace-Lorraine,   the 
liberation    of    Schleswig-Holstein,    the   freeing  of   the    German 
colonies,    the    surrender    of    the    navy,    and    the    payment    of 
colossal   sums    of   money,    that   it   means   all  this   has   not   yet 
penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  the  German  mind.     The  longer 
the    revelation    is   delayed   the    faster    will    the    revolution   ad- 
vance.    The  militarists  are  certainly  hoping  that  they  will  be 
able  to  conjure  up  some  sort  of  a  "last  ditch"  enthusiasm  as 
soon  as  the  people  shall  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  demands 
that   are  to   be   made   upon   them.     This  accounts   for  the   ob- 
stinacy   with    which    the    German    armies    are    still    fighting. 
Their  leaders  still  hope  that  it  will  be  within  their  power  to 
continue  the  war,   and  that  they  may  yet  win   for  themselves 
a  sufficient  support  from  the  nation  to  make  this  possible. 


tarists  of  Germany  should  be  able  to  prolong  the  war  for  a 
few  months  longer  it  will  be  with  the  desperate  hope  of  some 
sort  of  personal  salvation  for  themselves  and  their  order,  of 
snatching  some  sort  of  personal  advantage  from  an  increase 
of  the  wreckage.  They  can  not  do  this  unless  they  shall  be 
able  to  wheedle  the  people  of  Germany  to  their  support,  and 
they  certainly  hope  to  be  able  to  do  this  by  representing  the 
armistice  and  the  peace  terms  as  presaging  a  national  anni- 
hilation. Their  prospects  of  success — that  could  not  con- 
ceivably be  more  than  temporary — will  naturally  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  those  terms,  and  as  to  this  we  are  still  wholly 
in  the  dark.  

If  we  were  less  engrossed  with  the  events  that  are  happen- 
ing on   the   front   of  the   war  stage   we   should   have   a   fuller 
recognition   for  some   other  events  that  certainly   rival  in  im- 
portance   either    the    fighting    or    the    negotiations.      The    re- 
ceding   tide    of    war    has    left    behind    it    a    welter   of    hatreds 
that   are    nearly   certain   to    culminate   in    renewed   horrors    of 
revolution    and   of   vengeance.      In    Russia   the    Bolsheviki   are 
maintaining  their  hold  in  spite  of  all  predictions  to   the  con- 
trary.    We  are  told  of  a  reign  of  terror  in  Petrograd,  and  in 
some  of  the  other  large   cities,   that  puts   the   French   revolu- 
tion  and   all   other  revolutions   into   the   shade.      We   read   of 
monsters  of  the  type  of  Tallien  and  St.  Just,  who   sit  in  un- 
derground  cellars   and   sign   death   warrants   from   morning  to 
night   without  even   the   formality   of   reading  them.      We   are 
told    that    a    general    massacre    of    the    intellectuals    has    been 
planned  for  the  present  month  under  the  very  true  conviction 
that  Bolshevikism  can  never  establish  itself  in  the  presence  of 
education   or  intelligence.      It   is  all   very  well   to   ordain   that 
Russia   shall  be  free,  but  who  is  to   free   her?     A   German 
evacuation  will  leave  the   Bolsheviki   even  stronger  than  they 
are   now,   since  they  will  unquestionably  claim   the  credit  for 
it.     Can  the  world  afford  to  allow  Russia  to  descend  into  an 
ever  deeper  hell  of  blood  and  cruelty,  and  if  not,  how  is  the 
world   to   prevent  it?     Will  it  be   necessary  to   police   Russia 
with    foreign    soldiers,     and    so    to    place    the    Allies    in    the 
position  of  expelling  the  Germans  only  to  take  their  place? — 
for    so    it    might    seem    to    the    impressionable    and    credulous 
Russians.     It  would  take  a  very  large  army  to  police  Russia 
or  any  considerable  part  of  it,  and  that  army  might  easily  find 
that  it  had  begun  a  new  war.     It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the    Russian    people    would    combine    against    the    Bolsheviki 
under  the   inspiration  of  a  foreign  army  of  police.     Illiterate 
people  usually  do  the  unexpected,  and  they  might  combine,  not 
against,  but  with  the  Bolsheviki.     There  is  nothing  so  far  as 
we  can  see  in  the  President's  fourteen  conditions,   or  in  any 
other  conditions,  that  meets  the  Russian  problem  of  the   Bol- 
sheviki, or  tha'.  offers  to  Russia  anything  more  than  a  libera- 
tion from  Germany.     We  shall  do  well  to  remember  that  Bol- 
shevikism   is    contagious,    and    particularly    so    among    people 

fevered   by   oppression   and   infuriated  by  opportunity. 


But  Germany  now  stands  entirely  alone.  That  her  position 
is  hopeless  is  true  enough,  but  it  is  also  irrelevant  to  the 
instant  ending  of  the  war  so  long  as  the  ignorant  vanities 
of  the  German  people  continue  to  be  a  factor  in  the  situation, 
so  long  as  Bavaria,  for  example,  can  find  time  to  agitate 
herself  as  to  the  succession  to  the  imperial  throne.  Austria 
has  asked  for  peace,  and  will  undoubtedly  accept  any  terms 
that  are  offered  her.  She  has  no  alternative.  Turkey  has 
who  suppose  that  the  ballot-box  will  have  any  mesmeric  or 
same  is  true,  of  course,  with  Bulgaria.  There  is  no  longer  a 
war  in  the  east.  Nothing  can  now  turn  back  the  page  of  the 
events  that  have  happened  there.  The  disposition  of  the 
Balkans  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  wholly  and  without  the  possi- 
bility   of   dispute    in    the    hands    of    the    Allies.      If    the    mili- 


We  are  likely  to  be  rudely  undeceived  if  we  suppose  that 
the  end  of  the  war  means  the  beginnig  of  reconstruction  upon 
democratic  lines.  The  end  of  most  great  wars  has  been  the 
beginning  of  revolutions.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  ended 
with  the  Commune.  Nations,  and  particularly  undeveloped 
nations,  usually  go  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  They 
never  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  They  oscillate  be- 
tween monarchical  tyrannies  and  communes,  just  as  Russia 
is  now  doing.  The  French  revolution  culminated  in  a  Na- 
poleon, and  a  Napoleon  in  his  turn  gave  place  to  a  com- 
mune and  its  petroleuses.  Today  we  read  that  Vienna 
and  Buda  Pesth  are  practically  in  the  hands  of  mobs,  and 
that  Bolsheviki  propaganda  is  greedily  seized — a  portent  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Is  Austria  about  to  follow  the  example 
of  Russia?  Nothing  is  more  likely,  and  if  she  does  so  it  may 
be  upon  an  even  more  terrible  scale.  The  Russian  people 
are  practically  of  the  same  race,  and  therefore  there  are  no 
racial  feuds  to  be  settled.  But  we  in  America  can  form  no 
conception.  If  the  Magyars  and  the  Germans  seemed  to  haVe 
buried  the  hatchet  it  was  only  that  they  might  unite  like 
wolves  against  the  defenseless  Slavs.  The  old  feud  between 
German  and  Magyar  has  evidently  broken  out  once  more, 
and  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  mere  separation.  And 
then  there  is  the  Slav  to  consider.  Roughly  speaking,  the 
Slavs  are  two  to  one  against  the  Magyars,  and  two  to  one 
against  the  Germans.  For  hundreds  of  years  they  have  been 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  German  and  the 
Magyar,  but  they  have  never  ceased  to  cherish  an  undying 
hatred  against  them  both.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  hatred  will 
be  dissipated  by  autonomy  or  independence?  Will  it  not  be 
slaked  in  other  and  terrible  ways?  There  will  be  no  "forgive 
and  forget"'  sentiment  between  German  and  Magyar,  or  be- 
tween either  of  them  and  the  Slav.  And  if  we  are  to  have 
Bolshevikism  thrown  in  as  a  new  element  into  this  devil's 
brew  we  are  likely  to  see  events  compared  with  which  an 
honest  war  will  be  no  more  than  a  recreative  outing.  Those 
who  suppose  that  the  ballbot-boxes  will  have  any  mesmeric  or 
assuaging  effect  in  persuading  the  lion  to  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  in  banishing  these  ancient  hatreds,  or  that  democracy 
will  dissipate  them  with  a  wave  of  its  magic  wand,  have  no 
conception  of  their  nature  or  of  the  corrosive  poison  that  has 
been  poured  for  centuries  into  the  veins  of  the  national   life, 


Today  we  read  that  Bulgaria  has  proclaimed  a  republic 
and  that  the  young  King  Boris  is  flying  for  his  life,  pre- 
sumably to  join  his  father  in  Coburg.  But  we  must  not 
assume  that  a  revolution  in  Bulgaria  means  no  more  than  a 
deliberated  resolve  to  change  the  form  of  government.  Prob- 
ably it  means  very  much  more  than  this.  It  means  an  ex- 
plosion of  rabid  hate  against  those  who  have  led  the  i  nple 
to  disaster.  Once  more  we  need  not  associate  n 
in   Bulgaria  with  ballot-boxes,  or  acclaim  it  as  a  n. 
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for  democracy.  Bulgaria  has  had  ballot-boxes  for  many  years, 
and  the  government  of  Bulgaria  has  been  ultra-democratic  for 
a  long  time  past.  The  constitution  of  Bulgaria  is  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  democratic  as  our  own.  A  revolution  in  Bul- 
garia is  due  to  disappointed  greed  and  the  frustration  of  her 
hate  against  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  Greece.  Bulgarian  sol- 
diers during  the  second  Balkan  war  were  accustomed  to 
decorate  themselves  with  necklaces  made  from  the  hands  of 
Serbian  babies.  During  the  present  war  the  atrocities  of  the 
Bulgarians  have  been  worse  than  the  German  atrocities.  Bul- 
garia now  finds  herself— so  she  supposes— at  the  mercy  oi 
Serbia  and  Roumania,  and  with  the  probability  of  grievous 
territorial  losses.  Her  revolution  is  certainly  not  due  to  peni- 
tence. Bulgarians  never  repent.  It  is  probably  due  to  rage 
against  her  leaders  who  have  failed,  and  to  a  terror  of  re- 
prisals from  Serbia.  But  underneath  all  Balkan  affairs  we 
must  look  for  the  explosive  force  of  national  hatreds,  of  long 
nourished  feuds,  and  of  animosities  that  have  been  handed 
down  for  generations.  They  will  not  be  banished  by  interna- 
tional conferences,  nor  proclamations.  They  are  not  at  all 
sensitive  to  reconstruction  plans.  And  in  the  absence  of  some 
overwhelming  force  from  the  outside,  a  force  that  is  certainly 
not  now  available,  they  are  likely  to  show  themselves  in  ter- 
rible ways.  It  is  almost  certain  that  Bolshevikism  has  spread 
into  Bulgaria.  There  is  no  other  people  with  whom  it  would 
be  more   congenial.  

And  as  to  Germany  herself?  May  we  suppose  that  to- 
morrow or  after  a  few  more  months  Germany  will  accept 
the  will  of  her  enemies,  and  set  to  work  quietly  to  rebuild 
herself  under  the  load  of  debt  and  disgrace  that  will  be  placed 
upon  her  shoulders?  It  may  be  so.  No  one  can  predict 
what  so  strange  a  race  will  do.  But  it  seems  hardly  prob- 
able. Centuries  of  oppression  and  of  discipline  have  doubt- 
less tended  to  produce  certain  habits  of  orderly  obedience, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  all  know  the  danger  of  waters  that 
are  pent  up  to  the  very  last.  The  German  government  has 
been  terribly  afraid  of  the  Frenkstein  monster  of  the  Bolshe- 
viki  that  she  herself  evoked  and  that  she  can  not  exorcise. 
She  compelled  the  Bolsheviki  leaders  to  desist  from  their 
propaganda  in  Germany.  She  showed  herself  apprehensive  of 
the  German  prisoners  in  Russia  who  had  been  exposed  to 
the  revolutionary  infection,  and  she  was  in  no  way  anxious 
that  they  should  return  to  Germany.  We  know  that  she  has 
been  equally  afraid  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  her  western 
armies.  Ludendorff  drew  the  attention  of  his  commanders  to 
the  fact  that  soldiers  returning  home  on  furlough  were  con- 
cealing hand  grenades  about  their  persons,  and  there  could 
be  only  one  reason  why  they  should  do  this.  What  is  likely 
to  happen  in  Germany  when  some  three  million  soldiers  re- 
turn home,  smarting  under  the  realization  that  all  their  efforts 
have  been  in  vain,  that  they  have  been  fed  upon  lies,  and  that 
their  families  have  been  subjected  to  the  most  poignant 
sufferings  and  to  outrages  hardly  distinguishable  from  those 
inflicted  upon  Belgians?  Are  these  men  likely  to  accept  a 
situation  so  full  of  painful  humiliations  and  that  offers  so 
little  relief  from  the  privations  of  the  battlefield?  Will  they 
take  no  advantage  of  the  dissolution  of  all  the  governmental 
institutions  to  which  they  have  been  used  ?  The  German  has 
accepted  his  government  because  it  embodied  all  his  ideals  of 
irresistible  force.  He  fought  ferociously  against  his  enemies 
because  he  believed  that  they  were  not  irresistible.  He 
cringed  before  his  officers  because  his  officers  represent  a 
government  that  could  not  be  opposed.  This  is  precisely  the 
material  than  of  all  others  is  the  most  inflammable  to  the  torch 
of  revolution.  It  may  be  that  the  German  nation  and  the 
German  army  will  accept  the  situation,  and,  set  to  work 
soberly  to  redeem  it  by  hard  labor.  But  the  vast  probabili- 
ties point  the  other  way,  in  the  direction  of  a  wave  of  Bol- 
shevikism that  will  pass  over  the  German  Empire.  We  shall 
not  be  kept  waiting  long  for  indications.  But  in  the  mean- 
time we  may  well  avoid  a  too  confident  expectation  that  the 
nations  of  Europe,  liberated  from  their  various  foreign  tyran- 
nies and  from  the  still  more  odious  tyrannies  of  their  own 
institutions,  will  set  to  work  peacefully  upon  the  great  task  of 
reconstruction,  or  that  the  burning  traditions  of  centuries  will 
be  neutralized  by  ballot-boxes.  Sidney  Coryn. 

San  Francisco,  November  6,  1918. 


Summarizing  the  effect  of  the  last  four  years  on  glass 
for  industrial  and  chemical  use,  the  government  ex- 
perts say  that  American  manufacturers  have  proven 
themselves  capable  of  supplying  their  country's  needs, 
and  have  even  gone  farther  and  created  new  and  better 
glasses  than  are  made  in  Europe.  A  list  of  the  varieties 
of  glassware  now  made  here  that  were  not  made  to  any 
extent  in  this  country  before  war  includes  optical  glass, 
laboratory  or  chemical  ware,  glass  gauge  tubing,  watch 
crystals,  glazing  glass,  oven  glass,  glass  brick,  siphon 
bottles,  photographic  glass,  and  high-grade  picture  glass 
and  glass  for  spectacles. 


A  lake  near  Biggar,  Saskatchewan,  and  about  300 
miles  northwest  of  Regina,  has  been  found  to  be  satu- 
rated with  sodium  sulphate,  and  the  deposit  under  the 
lake  and  alongside  the  edge  to  be  nearly  97  per  cent, 
pure  sulphate.  The  mineral  is  said  to  be  worth  $30  a 
ton,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  in  photography  and  other  industrial  pur- 
poses. The  lake  occupies  an  area  of  about  200  acres. 
The  edge  is  muddy,  but  on  boring  down  a  solid  bed 
of  nrrabilite  crystals  is  found. 


e  United  States  produces  about  38  per  cent,  of  the 
4's  oysters. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


G.  Ralph  Hall  Caine,  the  English  deputy  controller 
of  paper,  and  a  son  of  the  famous  novelist  and  play- 
wright, is  intimate  with  all  branches  of  paper-making, 
publishing,  and  printing,  and  in  addition  to  being  joint 
managing  director  of  a  company  which  can  produce 
30,000  books  a  day,  he  is  chairman  and  managing  di- 
rector of  a  hard  paperware  company  with  five  factories 
and  a  thousand  employees. 

Neither  Foch  nor  Joffre  has  ever  sought  public  favor, 
although  American  cinematographs  thrust  it  on  the 
latter  when  he  was  in  the  United  States.  A  hairdresser 
once  said  that  he  had  shaved  General  Joffre  for  fifteen 
years,  and  could  not  tell  how  he  spoke  because  he 
never  did.  Foch  has  not  the  same  reputation  for 
silence,  but  he  leaves  us  as  completely  deprived  of  anec- 
dotes about  him  as  ever  did  Joffre. 

Dr.  S.  Fujiwara,  D.  Sc,  of  the  Central  Astronomical 
Bureau  in  Tokyo,  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  charge 
of  the  Astronomical  Bureau  at  Osaka,  is  still  in  the 
early  thirties.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Tohoku  (East- 
ern) Imperial  University.  His  doctorate  was  granted 
recently  on  a  thesis  relating  to  the  vibration  of  sound 
in  the  atmosphere,  among  other  phenomena  considered 
being  the  effects  of  the  noon  gun  fired  daily  in  the 
imperial  palace  grounds. 

Amongst  the  leading  French  chiefs  who  gravitate 
around  the  central  figure  of  Marshal  Foch,  General 
Mangin,  the  French  commander  who  recently  took  pos- 
session of  Laon,  makes  a  special  claim  on  public  atten- 
tion as  much  by  his  military  qualities  as  by  his  per- 
sonality. He  has  risen  to  be  head  of  an  army,  after  a 
strenuous  career  comprising  twenty-five  years  of  cease- 
less activity.  He  has  great  energy — it  is,  in  fact,  his 
chief  characteristic,  as  it  was  that  of  his  forefathers, 
including  his  brilliant  Polish  great-grandmother,  who 
was  celebrated  at  the  court  of  Stanislas  Leczynski  at 
Nancy. 

Lord  Halsbury  of  England,  who  recently  entered  his 
ninety-fourth  year,  has  had  a  romantic  career.  It 
covers  the  whole  of  three  reigns  and  parts  of  two 
others,  and  the  ex-lord  chancellor  has  seen  the  emanci- 
pation of  Jews  and  Roman  Catholics,  the  reform  of 
Parliament,  the  whole  active  careers  of  Gladstone  and 
Beaconsfield,  the  introduction  of  the  locomotive,  and 
the  entire  revolution  of  judicial  procedure.  He  was  a 
year  old  when  Carlyle  married,  twelve  when  Swin- 
burne was  born,  eight  when  Browning  published  his 
first  poem,  twenty-five  when  Tennyson  was  made  Poet 
Laureate. 

Count  David  Ben  Isaac  de  Kellscritta,  a  blood  rela- 
tive of  the  late  King  of  Abyssinia,  a  Jewish  negro,  who 
was  naturalized  recently  after  entering  the  United 
States  army  as  a  private,  speaks  twenty-seven  lan- 
guages. Private  Kellscritta's  only  regret,  and  that  was 
slight,  at  being  naturalized,  he  said,  was  that  he  re- 
linquishes the  nobility  which  has  been  his  in  Abyssinia. 
His  knowledge  of  language  was  proved  by  the  court  in- 
terpreters, who  gave  him  long  test  questions  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  Spanish,  German,  Russian,  Polish,  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  Italian,  Greek,  Arabian,  He- 
brew, Turkish,  and  various  dialects.  His  responses 
were  perfect. 

When  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  the  suffrage  leader, 
was  fifteen,  she  began  to  teach  in  a  little  log  school- 
house  for  two  dollars  a  week  and  "board  around." 
The  day's  work  often  meant  a  walk  of  from  three  to 
six  miles,  a  trip  to  the  woods  for  fuel,  the  making  of 
the  wood  fire,  and  the  partial  drying  of  rain-soaked 
clothes  before  instruction  began.  She  taught  fifteen 
children  of  assorted  ages  and  dispositions  out  of  fifteen 
different  "reading  books,"  most  of  which  she  herself 
supplied.  "I  remember  that  one  little  girl  read  from  a 
hymn  book,  while  another  had  an  almanac,"  she  said. 
The  young  teacher  received  the  dazzling  sum  of  $26 
for  the  entire  term  of  thirteen  weeks. 

Arnold  Bennett  is  one  of  the  highest-paid  authors  in 
the  world;  he  charges  100  guineas  for  an  article  of 
about  1000  words.  When  a  young  man  he  abandoned 
the  law  to  become  assistant  editor  of  a  woman's  weekly, 
and  then  devoted  himself  to  the  writing  of  books.  Mr. 
Bennett  is  one  of  the  many  famous  authors  who  had 
their  first  chance  in  Tit-Bits.  His  first  story  was  pub- 
lished in  that  paper  in  1893.  Some  people  complain 
that  Mr.  Bennett's  novels  are  too  long  (says  Tit-Bits), 
and  American  admirers  chaffed  him  unmercifully  when 
they  once  entertained  him  at  a  dinner  in  New  York. 
Said  one  of  them:  "I  have  enjoyed  trying  to  read  your 
books,  Mr.  Bennett.  A  year  ago  I  started  'Clay- 
hanger,'  and  I  propose  to  finish  it." 

Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  recently  been  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  famous  London  tower.  The  post  came 
into  being  because  the  constable  of  the  tower,  always 
a  man  of  high  rank,  preferred  somebody  else  to  take 
actual  charge  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  his  care. 
The  lieutenant  was  appointed,  therefore,  at  a  salary  of 
£20  a  year;  but  in  course  of  time  the  lieutenant  and 
his  officers  began  to  look  on  the  state  allowance  for 
a  prisoner's  maintenance  as  a  perquisite.  As  in  Mary's 
reign  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  allowed  80s.  a  week  for 
diet,  with  13s.  4d.  for  wood,  coal,  and  candle,  and  at  a 


later  date  Raleigh  paid  £4  for  his  food  alone,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  lieutenant  had  ample  opportunity  of  im- 
proving his  modest  stipend.  These  perquisites,  oi 
course,  no  longer  exist. 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


Sleep  at  Sea. 
Sound  the  deep  waters : — 

Who   shall  sound  that  deep? — 
Too  short  the  plummet, 

And  the  watchmen  sleep. 
Some  dream  of  effort 

Up  a  toilsome  steep ; 
Some  dream  of  pasture  grounds 

For  harmless  sheep. 

White  shapes  flit  to  and  fro 

From  mast  to  mast; 
They  feel  the  distant  tempest 

That  nears  them  fast ; 
Great  rocks  are  straight  ahead, 

Great  shoals  not  past; 
They  shout  to  one  another 

Upon  the,  blast. 

Oh,  soft  the   streams  drop  music 

Between  the  hills, 
And  musical  the  birds'  nests 

Beside  those  rills; 
The  nests  are  types  of  home 

Love-hidden   from  ills, 
The  nests  are  types  of  spirits 

Love-music  fills. 

So  dream  the  sleepers, 

Each  man  in  his  place ; 
The   lightning   shows    the    smile 

Upon  each  face ; 
The   ship    is   driving, — driving, — ■ 

It    drives   apace: 
And   sleepers   smile,    and  spirits 

Bewail  their  case. 

The   lightning  glares   and  reddens 

Across  the  skies ; 
It  seems  but  sunset 

To  those  sleeping  eyes. 
When  did  the  sun  go  down 

On  such  a  wise? 
From   such  a   sunset 

When  shall  day  arise? 

"Wake,"  call  the  spirits: 

But  to  heedless  ears : 
They   have   forgotten   sorrows 

And  hopes  and  fears ; 
They  have  forgotten  perils 

And  smiles  and  tears; 
Their  dream  has  held  them  long, 

Long  years  and  years. 

"Wake,"   call    the   spirits   again : 

But  it  would  take 
A  louder  summons 

To  bid  them  awake. 
Some  dream  of  pleasure 

For  another's  sake ; 
Some  dream  forgetful 

Of   a   lifelong  ache. 

One  by  one  slowly, 

Ah,  how  sad  and  slow  ! 
Wailing  and  praying 

The  spirits  rise  and  go: 
Clear  stainless  spirits 

White,  as  white  as  snow; 
Pale   spirits,    wailing 

For  an  overthrow. 

One  by  one  flitting, 

Like  a  mournful  bird 
Whose  song  is  tired  at  last 

For  no  mate  heard. 
The  loving  voice  is  silent, 

The  useless  word ; 
One  by  one  flitting 

Sick  with  hope  deferr'd. 

Driving   and   driving 

The  ship  drives  amain : 
While  swift  from  mast  to  mast 

Shapes  flit  again, 
Flit  silent  as  the  silence 

Where  men  lie  slain ; 
Their  shadow  cast  upon  the  sails 

Is  like  a  stain. 

No  voice  to  call  the  sleepers, 

No  hand  to  raise : 
They  sleep  to  death  in  dreaming 

Of  length  of  days. 
Vanity  of  vanities, 

The  Preacher  says : 
Vanity  is  the  end 

Of  all  their  ways. 

— Christina  Georgxna  Rossetti. 


Next  of  Kin. 
The  shadows  gather  round  me,  while  you  are  in  the  sun; 
My  day  is  almost  ended,  but  yours  is  just  begun: 
The  winds  are  singing  to  us  both  and  the  streams  are  singing 

still, 
And  they  fill  your  heart  with  music,   but  mine  they   can  not 

fill. 

Your  home  is  built  in  sunlight,  mine  in  another  day: 

Your   home   is   close    at  hand,    sweet   friend,   but   mine   is    far 

away : 
Your  bark  is  in  the  haven  where  you  fain  would  be: 
I  must  launch  out  into  the  deep,  across  the  unknown  sea. 

You,  white   as  dove  or  lily  or  spirit  of  the  light : 
I,  stain'd  and  cold  and  glad  to  hide  in  the  cold  dark  night: 
You,  joy  to  many  a  loving  heart  and  light  to  many  eyes: 
I,  lonely  in  the  knowledge  earth  is  full  of  vanities. 

Yet  when  your  day  is  over,  as  mine  is  nearly  done, 

And  when  your  race  is  finish'd,  as  mine  is  almost  run, 

You,  like  me,   shall   cross  your  hands  and  bow  your  graceful 

head: 
Yea,  we  twain  shall  sleep  together  in  an  equal  bed. 

— Christina  Gcorgina  Rossetti. 
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WHAT  IS  GERMANY  DYING  FOR  ? 


Karl  Ludwig  Krause    Explains   the    Causes    of   the    Ruin    of 
the  German  People. 


The  German  prophets'  day  has  come — the  day  of 
those  who  foresaw  the  great  debacle,  refused  to  be 
party  to  it,  and  sought  refuge  in  exile.  One  such  was 
Dr.  Muehlon,  the  director  of  the  Krupp  works,  whose 
charges  and  disclosures  of  Teutonic  connivance  in  the 
Austrian  assault  upon  Serbia  were  made  public  some 
time  ago.  Another  such  is  Karl  Ludwig  Krause,  whose 
volume  entitled  "What  Is  the  German  Nation  Dying 
For?"  has  just  been  published,  in  translation,  in  this 
country. 

Krause,  one  of  the  leading  liberals  of  Germany, 
battled  against  the  war  as  long  as  he  could  in  his  own 
country  and  then  took  flight  to  Switzerland.  He  says 
in  his  opening  chapter: 

No  other  government  in  Europe  than  Prussia,  no  other 
government  even  in  our  Prussianized  Germany,  could  have 
got  itself  to  begin  such  a  slaughter  of  the  nations.  No  other 
government  could  have  sicked  Austria  on.  This  government 
of  a  nation  of  "subjects,"  of  whose  dull  obedience  it  was 
certain,  was  the  only  one  that  dared  to  discard  all  responsi- 
bility to   its  own  people  and  to  humanity  at  large. 

To  Krause's  mind  the  Bavarian  people,  of  whom  he 
is  one,  "have  nothing  in  their  being  to  do  with  the  war. 
The  civilization  of  the  Bavarian  nation,  by  several  cen- 
turies older  than  the  Prussian,  would  have  made  such 
a  hideous  thing  impossible.  They  had  to  submit  to  the 
disgrace  and  serve  as  accomplices.  They  knew  nothing 
of  the  bloodthirstiness  of  their  newspapers.  They  are 
an  innocent  race,  ready  to  live  and  let  live." 

By  way  of  prophecy  he  adds : 

The  German  people  see  themselves  condemned  to  helpless- 
ness and  impotence  through  a  refined  system  of  outrageous 
slavery.  But  the  very  extreme  of  the  tension  proves  that 
the  limit  must  soon  be  reached  and  that  the  moment  of  ex- 
plosion is  not  very  far  off. 

Krause's  book  is  couched  in  highly  satirical  form, 
and  therefore  has  an  interest  much  superior  to  that 
which  attaches  to  most  German  utterances  dealing  with 
such  grave  issues.  It  begins  by  describing  graphically 
*  the  substitution  of  military  for  civil  control  in  the  rail- 
roads : 

At  the  railway  station  in  Munich  there  was  indescribable 
confusion,  and  all  sorts  of  luggage  piled  mountain  high.  A 
puzzle  how  it  had  accumulated  so  quickly.  Men  shoving  and 
pushing,  calling,  questioning,  hunting  about.  Some  soldiers 
among  them,  too,  already.  A  disturbed  ant-hill  is  as  orderly 
as  a  parade  compared  with  that  scene  in  the  Munich  rail- 
way station.  Before  you  got  outside  you  felt  sick  and 
dizzy.     ...  j( 

"Mobilization,  "The  Country  Declared  in  a  State  of  Siege, 
"All  Power  Transferred  to  the  Military." 

It  was  impossible  to  grasp  all  at  once  the  full  import  of 
those  pregnant  words.  It  came  to  you  only  slowly.  What  did 
the  great  black  letters  mean?  Why,  apparently,  that  over- 
night law  and  justice  had  been  removed  and  neither  existed 
any  more — simply   existed  no   more. 

One  stroke  of  the  pen  had  wiped  away  without  leaving  a 
trace  the  little  bit  of  respect  for  human  rights  that  the  people 
had  wrested  from  the  despots  through  years  and  years  of 
unceasing  struggle.  One  move  of  a  hand  had  destroyed  that 
for  which  many  a  noble  soul  had  given  up  his  life,  for  which 
many  a  martyr  had  sacrificed  his  health  and  happiness  be- 
hind   prison    walls. 

How  such  an  utter  substitution  of  military  for  civil 
will  could  come  about  Krause  covers  in  a  chapter  on 
"Monarchy  or  Democracy,"  in  which  he  points  out  the 
fact  that  the  German  people  were  educated  to  believe 
that  in  everything  that  concerned  their  relations  with 
other  nations  the  voice  of  the  imperial  government  was 
supreme  and  absolute: 

Oh,  the  many  things  that  venal  satellites  found  to  praise  in 
the  monarchy!  The  monarchy  alone  guaranteed  the  nation's 
steady  development ;  the  monarchy  alone  was  the  cause  of 
the  country's   "tremendous   economic   advance." 

And,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  awful  conditions  prevailing  in 
democratic  lands  were  held  up  to  the  Germans — their  political 
corruption  and  their  economic  decline,  or  economic  stagna- 
tion, at  least. 

There  was  no  need  to  adduce  proofs.  It  sufficed  to  repeat 
these  things  often  enough.  The  German  public  was  already 
convinced.  No  one  thought  anything  but  that  our  neighbors 
were  going  downhill. 

But,  to  the  view  of  this  hardy  Social  Democrat,  the 
much-vaunted  imperial  government  is  and  always  has 
been  considerable  of  a  hollow  shell.    He  says: 

I  can't  help  it,  it  makes  me  sick,  nauseatingly  sick,  every 
time  I  hear  or  read  this  word,  Organization.  You  feel  as 
though  you  were  in  a  chicken  yard,  and  every  time  a  hen  is 
about  to  lay  an  egg,  and  then  after  she  has  laid  it,  she 
cackles  and  cackles  until  your  ears  ache.     .     .     . 

It  is  the  cackling  that  seems  to  be  the  essential,  the  kernel 
of  the  Prussian  organization.  Shout,  shout !  Let  the  people 
know  all  that  the  organizers  are  doing  for  their  welfare.  The 
word  organization  must  always  be  in  the  people's  eyes  and  on 
their  lips,  for  nothing  else,  probably,  than  as  a  means  of 
appeasing  their  hunger  through  the  suggestion  that  the  utmost 
is  being  done  for  them.    .     .     . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  organization  is  one  of  the  greatest 
absurdities  of  Prussia  at  war.  And  on  careful  observation 
the  thing  that  is  heralded  with  a  blare  of  trumpets  as  one  of 
the  most  glorious  fruits  of  Prussian  ingenuity  turns  out  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wretched  compromise  between  the 
unscrupulous  covetousness  of  the  Prussian  agrarians,  who 
want  to  exploit  this  opportunity,  and  the  rulers'  doddering 
fear  of  the  wrath  of  the  starving  masses.  This  highest  ema- 
nation of  our  statesmanship,  as  it  is  set  before  us  for  our  ad- 
miration, is  simply  a  measure  dictated  by  dire  necessity  to 
delay  the  great  crash  a  little  longer  yet. 

There  is  one  form  of  "organization,"  however,  in 
which  Herr  Krause  is  willing  to  allow  that  the  Prus- 
sians are  supreme: 

Nor  was  it  called  into  being  only  at  the  outbreak  of  Lhe 


war.  It  has  been  ready  and  equipped  for  years.  And  until 
now  it  has  never  failed,  but  has  always  kept  its  promises. 
For  it  springs  from  the  innermost  instincts  of  Prussianism. 
It  is  triumphing  now.  The  organization  of  brute  force  and 
bloody  oppression.  The  organization  of  mass  murder  and  de- 
struction. It  has  long  been  crouching  ready  to  leap  like  a 
tiger. 

That  is  the  organization,  the  genuine  Prussian  organiza- 
tion. But  this  one  does  not  go  in  for  publicity.  It  does  not 
need  to.     It  prefers  to  remain  in  the  dark. 

Coming  to  the  more  immediate  matters,  such  as  the 
cause  of  the  war,  Herr  Krause  manifests  no  sympathy 
with  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Imperialists  and 
Pan-Germans,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  ascribe  funda- 
mentally pacific  intentions  to  the  British.  Speaking  of 
the  Anglican  negotiations  with  France  and  Russia 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VII,  he  says: 

Edward  VII  and  his  ministers  had  gone  to  work  with  great 
patience  and  perseverance  to  remove  sources  of  friction  and 
bury  old  grudges. 

This  policy,  which  England  pursued  from  its  "splendid  iso- 
lation," was  imposed  upon  Edward  VII  through  fear  of  a 
sudden  German  attack  and  the  wish  to  be  ready  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  from  that  quarter.  It  was  a 
policy  of  reinsurance,  purely  defensive  in  its  nature. 

Of  France  the  author  frankly  avows  the  wrong  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  declares  that  the  people  of  that 
country  ever  remained  democratically  minded.  He  ob- 
serves : 

They  ever  awaited  with  yearning  the  savior  who  was  to  come 
forth  from  France  and  snatch  them  from  the  clutches  of  a 
Prussian  despotism.  Their  ideas  and  feelings  remained  French, 
and  they  were  attached  to  the  French  people  by  the  memory 
of  the  wonderful  period  they  had  lived  through  together,  when 
they  had  helped  them  to  enthrone  human  rights,  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  such  sentiments  of  love  and  devotion 
should  remain  unrequited  in  France?  No,  impossible.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  longing  to  annex  Alsace-Lorraine  to  the 
French  fatherland  again  should  never  be  quite  stilled. 


Having  exonerated  England,  France,  and  Russia 
from  the  charge  of  being  responsible  for  the  conflict, 
and  having,  through  reasoning  by  exclusion,  reduced 
the  argument  to  Germany,  Herr  Krause  adds : 

We  can  determine  absolutely  who  it  was  in  Germany  that 
urged  war. 

Way  and  beyond  every  one  else  it  was  Prussian  Cffisarism, 
that  power  which  perceived  that  its  pacific  reputation  was 
gradually  turning  stale  and  that  modern  evolution,  brushing 
past  it,  was  becoming  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  facing 
the  doom  of  simply  dropping  into  oblivion  some  day,  in  spite 
of  its  oratorical  gifts. 

So,  having  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  peace,  it  wanted 
to  step  into  the  limelight  again  by  other  means,  and  it  believed 
that  as  the  conqueror,  as  the  "enlarger  of  the  empire,"  it 
would  once  more  shine  forth  resplendent. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Cssar  power  are  the  Junkers. 
They  are  the  real  props  of  the  throne,  and  their  interests  are 
absolutely  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  Prussian  monarch. 

The  third  factor,  large  industry  and  capital  in  general, 
played  about  the  same  role  in  Germany  as  in  the  other  bel- 
ligerent countries,  only  translated  into  the   Prussian. 

For  those  to  whom  for  a  time  during  the  period  of  Ger- 
man successes  in  the  war  Teutonic  diplomacy  appeared 
as  brilliant  as  Teutonic  militarism  there  will  be  found 
no  little  interest  in  Herr  Krause's  chapter  on  "Secret 
Diplomacy."  The  chapter  opens  and  closes  with  the 
following  respective  observations : 

Altogether  in  secret,  responsible  to  no  one  but  to  him  who 
is  responsible  to  none,  the  imperial  lord  and  prince  of  peace, 
as  he — ironically  enough — has  often  dubbed  himself,  diplomacy 
has  so  tangled  the  threads  of  international  relations  that  there 
was  no  other  way  left  than  to  use  the  sword  and  cut  the 
Gordian  knot.     .     .     . 

The  "highest  command"  does  not  seek  its  aids  according 
to  ability,  from  among  all  suitable  classes  of  the  people,  but 
according  to  the  number  of  ancestors  and  the  pliability  of  the 
spinal  column. 

No  matter  how  beastly  stupid  the  gentlemen  of  long  lineage 
may  be,  their  intellect  will  do  for  a  secret  diplomat.  In  im- 
perial Germany  stupidity,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seems  to  be  a 
requirement  for  the  diplomatic  profession,  to  judge  by  the 
"successes"    of   Prussian   diplomacy  throughout   the   world. 

Not  a  single  one  of  all  the  German  "diplomats"  and  "states- 
men" was  put  in  his  position  because  of  the  people's  con- 
fidence in  him.  The  man  "responsible  to  none"  had  sum- 
moned them,  and  that  settled  it. 

It  is  to  such  a  company  of  iresponsibles  and  simpletons, 
then,  that  the  great  German  nation  entrusts  its  fate,  en- 
trusts the  decisions  that  involve  the  lives  of  millions. 

And  still  no  thunderous  cry  of  "Halt !"  has  ever  been 
shouted  to  these  incompetents  !  Verily,  my  people,  you  have 
the   government  you   deserve. 

Warming  to  his  subject,  the  author  of  this  extremely 
candid  work  proceeds  to  a  castigation  of  the  German 
people  that  is  quite  as  severe  as  his  arraignment  of  the 
Prussians,  the  Junkers,  and  the  Kaiser.  For  instance, 
in  a  chapter  entitled  "Liberty,"  he  says: 

There  is  not  a  chord  in  the  modern  German's  soul  that 
could  be  made  to  quiver  responsive  to  the  word  "liberty." 
If  you  mention  liberty  to  a  German,  you  find  about  as  much 
comprehension  as  if  you  were  talking  to  a  blind  man  of  color. 
Sometimes  he  answer  back,  "Why,  we're  not  locked  up  in 
prison.     We  may  walk  about  at  large." 

In  the  revolution  of  1848  the  people  obtained,  or 
could  have  obtained,  what  they  asked  for  with  scarcely 
a  turn  of  the  hand  beyond  the  first  successful  demon- 
stration of  their  purpose.     Yet, 

While  other  nations  knew  how  to  defend  the  liberty  they 
had  so  dearly  won,  and  maintain  it  in  spite  of  reactionary 
blows,  and  achieve  an  even  larger  measure  of  rights,  the  Ger- 
man nation  allowed  its  easily  acquired  liberties  to  be  stolen 
from  it  one  by  one,  stealthily,  secretly,  as  things  are  stolen 
by  a  thief  in  the  night,  until  gradually  it  succumbed  so  far 
that  it  was  ripe  for  the  state  of  siege  of  1914  and  has  been 
suffering  that  condition  now  for  years.     Like  a  flock  of  sheep. 

The  German  nation  never  perceived  its  losses  in  liberty 
and  dignity.  It  still  remains  unconscious  of  them.  Why 
not?  The  people  are  not  locked  up  in  prison.  They  may 
walk  about  at  large. 

Two  Germans  stand  out  in  the  light  of  heroes  in  the 


mind  of  Herr  Krause — heroes  with  the  courage  which 
may  yet  serve  to  arouse  the  German  people  from  their 
truculence  and  servitude.  They  are  Dittman  and  Lieb- 
knecht.     Of  Dittmann  he  says : 

A  tiny  group  of  Social  Democrats  is  fighting  a  desperate 
battle  with  the  Junkers  in  the  Reichstag.  You  may  almost 
say  it  is  only  a  single  individual,  Dittmann,  who  is  carrying 
on  the  struggle.  He  even  has  against  him  the  majority  of 
his  comrades  of  the  parliamentary  Fraction.  And  what  are 
he  and  his  small  minority  battling  for?  Nothing  but  a  few 
ridiculously    limited    liberties. 

This  handful  of  Social  Democrats  led  by  Dittmann  is  at- 
torney for  65,000,000  people,  who  lie  prostrate  on  the  ground, 
the  spiritual  life  completely  crushed  out  of  them.  It  is  ad- 
vocating measures  whereby  the  outraged  German  people  may 
at  least  open  their  mouths,  at  least  be  allowed  to  let  out  a 
yell  of  shame  and  anguish. 

Thoughts  of  Liebknecht  and  his  courage  stir  new 
faith  in  the  author,  and  he  declares  that  "the  questions 
that  Liebknecht  wanted  to  ask  are  the  questions  the 
people  are  asking;  the  speeches  he  wanted  to  make  are 
the  speeches  they  want  to  hear.  And  if  nobody  answers 
Liebknecht's  questions,  the  people  some  day  will  answer 
them  themselves  and  shriek  the  answers  into  the  ears 
of  those  who  betrayed  them." 

In  a  highly  and  caustically  satirical  chapter  entitled 
"Bluff,"  which  follows  some  chapters  that  are  good 
reading  on  the  censorship,  on  the  Pan-Germans,  on 
the  assininities  of  the  university  professors,  and  other 
topics,  Herr  Krause  enumerates  what  he  designates  as 
the  five  principal  respects  in  which  Prussian  mili- 
tarism imposed  upon  the  credulity  and  by  which  it  kept 
alive  the  martial  enthusiasm  of  the  people.  These  five 
respects  include  the  U-boat  warfare,  Prussia's  wealth, 
Prussian  organization,  the  universities  (which  were  to 
be  established  immediately  wherever  Germans  arms 
penetrated),  and  peace: 

Bluff!  Prussian  bluff!  I  still  see  myself  standing  on  the 
Marieplatz  in  Munich  on  a  February  afternoon  in  1915.  A 
crowd  was  besieging  the  open-air  bulletin  boards,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  I  could  elbow  my  way  through  and  read 
the  news.  What  was  it?  One  of  our  daily  victories? 
Scarcely.  A  victory  would  not  draw  such  numbers.  We  had 
got  used  to  victories. 

The  people  who  turned  and  made  their  way  out  of  the 
throng  had  a  serious,  thoughtful  expression  on  their  faces. 
So,  no  victory  this  time. 

At  last  I  could  see  for  myself  what  it  was.  The  announce- 
ment of  the  U-boat  warfare. 

In  brief  curt  words  the  admiralty  proclaimed  that  English 
transport  ships  crossing  the  Channel  would  be  sunk.  Nothing 
more   or  less. 

It  struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  And  apparently  it  pro- 
duced the  same  effect  upon  every  one  who  read  the  news. 
My  knees  shook.  I  was  all  excitement.  The  menace  to  Eng- 
land was  really  serious  now.  The  English  transports  were 
to  be  sunk. 

Why,  yes,  it  was  very  simple.  You  had  the  troops  all 
neatly  gathered  together  on  the  ships,  and  our  soldiers  would 
be  spared  the  nuisance  of  fighting  in  France  and  Belgium. 

You  already  had  a  vision  of  the  whole  thing.  You  saw  the 
torpedoed  vessels  going  down  and  countless  Tommies  splash- 
ing about  in  the  icy  water  and  then  disappearing. 

After  the  nerve-wracking  announcement,  we  waited,  waited 
greedily,  and  kept  on  waiting,  and  still  are  waiting.  So  far 
not  a  single  English  transport  has  been  sunk.  Oh,  yes,  just 
one.  One  has  been  sunk  in  the  columns  of  the  M'unchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten.  Every  last  man  on  board  went  down 
with  the  vessel. 


As  the  book  draws  to  its  conclusion  the  author 
frankly  avows  that  Germany  may  have  no  hope  of 
winning  the  war.  "The  war  was  lost  to  us  long  ago," 
he  says.  "It  was  lost  a  month  after  it  began,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Marne."  He  visualizes  the  financial  crash 
which  must  eventually  accompany  the  military  crash, 
and  concludes: 

When  the  veil  has  dropped  from  all  the  "fatherland"  dis- 
simulation, from  all  the  infamous  lies,  the  people  will  cast 
about  for  the  ultimate  causes  of  the  great  disaster  that  befell 
them.  I  wonder  whether  even  then  a  Bethmann-Hollweg 
will  arise  and  have  the  brazenness  to  trump  up  the  fairy  tale 
of  the  naughty  neighbors  who  envied  the  good  Michel  and 
wanted  to  steal  what 'belonged  to  him.  I  scarcely  think  any  one 
will  want  to  continue  to  challenge  the  wrath  of  the  people  by 
offering  them  such  lies.  On  the  contrary  I  believe  that  then 
honorable  men  will  be  found  who  will  frankly  say  it  was 
nothing  but  Caesar-madness  that  plunged  the  people  into  such 
a  war,  who  will  tell  the  people  that  no  neighbors  thought  of 
taking  anything  away  from  us  or  attacking  us  ;  that  a  handful 
of  rascals  with  a  madman  at  their  head  lighted  the  world 
conflagration  to  boil  their  broth  on,  and  Prussian  Caasarism, 
that  decaying  old  institution  all  covered  with  mold,  expected 
to  polish  itself  and  acquire  fresh  lustre  through  a  war  of 
conquest,  and  new  life  was  to  be  pumped  into  the  corpse  of 
the    monarchy. 

Those  who  profited  by  the  war,  Herr  Krause  says, 
must  be  made  to  disgorge,  Junkers  and  agrarians  alike. 
"In  the  place  where  a  cold,  egoistic  Junker  squatted 
like  a  spider  in  his  web  a  hundred  free  peasants  will 
earn  their  honest  livelihood.  All  the  other  cheats 
whose  pockets  swell  in  war-time  will  be  prevented  from 
carrying  off  their  booty.  The  glittering  gems  will  be 
torn  from  their  fingers  and  the  fingers  of  their  fat 
wives.    They  will  return  to  their  level  before  the  war": 

But  the  most  fearful  penalty  of  ail  must  be  inflicted  upon 
the  family  of  monsters  who,  when  they  thought  the  hour  pro- 
pitious fur  their  predatory  expedition,  did  not  shrink  from 
sacrificing  to  their  mad,  bloody  lust  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  of  civilized  humanity. 

They  must  be  punished  in  such  a  way  that  the  people  may 
witness  their  punishment  daily.  The  people  must  exact  their 
-own  retribution.  Every  widow  whose  husband  is  on  the  mon- 
sters' conscience,  every  orphan,  must  look  on  their  degradation. 

And  when  they  will  finally  have  perished  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  they  will  not  have  atoned  for  even  a  perceptible 
part  of  all  the  woe  and  agony  that  they  brought  down  upon 
humanity. 

What   Is  the   German   Nation   Dying    1 
Karl  L.  Krause.     New  York:  Boni  &  Livtri 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the 
week  ending  Saturday,  November  2,  1918, 
were  $1.23,750,655.10;  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year,  $108,312,652.38;  an  increase 
of  $15,447,002.72. 


The  San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  Oc- 
tober ascended  to  a  new  high-water  mark  with 
an  increase  of  approximately  $35,000,000  over 
the  total  for  July  of  this  year,  the  previous 
high  record  month.  Clearings  for  last  month, 
as  reported  by  clearing-house  officials  at  the 
close  of  business  October  31st,  totaled  $556.- 
424,353.95,  which  compares  with  the  total  for 
July   last   of   $521,430,624.95. 

The  increase,  clearing-house  officials  say,  is 
due  presumably  to  payments  through  the 
banks  on  subscriptions  to  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Loan  as  much  as  to  anything  else. 


The  statement  of  condition  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco  at  the  close 
of  the  business  week  ended  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 1st,  shows  a  comparatively  slight  decline 
in  total  resources  from  the  high  peak  reported 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week.  A  turn- 
over of  United  .States  government  short-term 
securities,  which  was  responsible  for  a  heavy 
decline  in  that  item,  was  offset  by  increases 
in  other  items.  The  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  short-term  securities  held  was  approxi- 
mately $17,000,000,  but  offsetting  increases  in 
other  items  brought  the  total  decrease  in  total 
resources  down  to  less  than  $3,000,000. 


The  October  report  of  the  movement  of  un- 
listed securities  compiled  by  Harry  E.  Gregg 
&  Co.,  investment  brokers,  reflects  very  quiet 
market  conditions.  The  most  active  in  the 
bond  list  was  California  Wine  debenture  6s, 
of  which  $124,000,  par  value,  changed  hands 
at  prices  ranging  from  99y&  to  103.  Of  the 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Oakland,  Antioch 
and  Eastern  Railway  $46,000,  par  value,  sold 
in  several  lots  at  18^.  United  Railroads  cer- 
tificate .  4s  were  dealt  in  to  the  amount  of 
$29,000,  at  prices  ranging  from  23  to  26. 
The  most  active  stock  last  month  was  Hono- 
lulu Oil,  with  sales  of  7475  shares  and  a 
price  range  from  3TA  to  3^4-  Of  Poulsen 
Wireless  5400  shares  changed  hands  at  prices 
ranging  from  6%  to  8*4-  California  Wine 
common,  on  sales  of  2027  shares,  advanced 
from  77  to   87.  

McDonnell  &  Co.  were  the  successful  bid- 
ders recently  at  Sacramento  for  the  issue  of 
$175,000  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Princeton- 
Codora-Glenn  Irrigation  District,  which  they 
are    now    offering   to    the    public. 

The  district  comprises  13,500  acres,  lying 
partly  in  Glenn  County  and  partly  in  Colusa 
County,  and  every  acre  is  under  cultivation. 
The  district  has  a  population  of  800  and  the 
debt  is  $12.50  an  acre,  as  against  a  value  of 
approximately  $200  an  acre.  It  is  conceded 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  districts  opened  up 
recently,  its  principal  crops  including  grain, 
fruits,  beans,   and   alfalfa. 

The  bonds  are  tax  exempt  and  are  legal  in- 
vestment for  savings  banks  in  California. 
They  were  sold  with  the  approval  of  the  Capi- 
tal Issues  Committee. 


J.  R.  Mason  &  Co.,  local  specialists  in 
California  irrigation  and  reclamation  district 
bonds,  announce  that  they  have  acquired  a 
one-half  interest  in  the  issue  of  $175,000 
Princeton -Codora-Glenn  Irrigation  District  6 
per  cent,  bonds,  which  was  awarded  to  Mc- 
Donnell &  Co.  at  public  sale  on  Friday. 
Mason  &  Co.,  who  are  recognized  authorities 
on  bonds  of  this  sort,  regard  the  Princeton 
district  bonds  as  the  most  attractive  sold  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  13,500  acres  comprising 
the  district,  2800  acres  now  outside  its 
boundaries  have  applied  to  be  admitted,  and 
will  doubtless  be  included  shortly.  The  in- 
clusion of  this  additional  land  will  reduce 
the  total  bonded  debt  from  $12. SO  an  acre  to 
$10  an  acre,  as  against  an  appraised  value  of 
$200  ?,i  acre.  The  district  is  traversed  for 
Its  entire  length  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Ham- 
ilton 1  ranch  and  contains  four  good  grammer 
i  and  one  large  high  school. 

ih      main    canal    and    thirty-five    miles    of 


laterals  in  the  district  were  constructed  by 
private  capital,  beginning  in  1903.  The  bonds 
just  sold  were  were  voted  to  buy  and  extend 
the  present  irrigation  system  and  to  install 
modern  pumps  along  the  Sacramento  River 
which  will  insure  an  abundant  and  unfailing 
water  supply  the  year  around.  The  railroad 
commission  has  figured  the  replacement  value 
of  the  existing  canals  alone  at  over  $200,000. 
The  bonds  mature  serially  from  1939  to 
1958,  without  option  of  prior  payment.  They 
will  be  offered  shortly  by  Mason  &  Co.  and 
McDonnell  &  Co.  at  prices  to  yield  5#  per 
cent.,  entirely  free  from  all  Federal  income 
taxes.  

Trade  across  the  Pacific  is  now  receiving 
special  attention  of  those  engaged  in  our  for- 
eign commerce.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the 
dangers  of  navigation  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
withdrawal  of  vessels  on  the  eastern  frontage 
for  war  service,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
practically  all  gains  in  trade  now  being  of- 
ficially reported  occur  on  the  Pacific  frontage. 
A  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  shows  that  exports  by  way  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  ports  in  the  seven  months  end- 
ing with  July,  1918,  show  an  increase  of 
70  per  cent.,  when  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1917,  while  those  of  the 
Atlantic  ports  show  a  reduction  of  about  14 
per  cent.,  and  those  of  the  northern  border 
ports  a  loss  of  7  per  cent.  In  the  imports  the 
gains  of  the  Pacific  ports  are  also  striking, 
showing  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent,  over 
last  year,  while  those  of  the  Atlantic  show  a 
fall  of  about  7  per  cent,  and  those  of  the  bor- 
der ports  are  unchanged.  The  only  frontage 
which  shares  the  gain  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  shows  a 
gain  of  20  per  cent,  in  exports,  but  a  slight 
decline  in  imports.  In  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  Europe  the  figures  show  an  actual 
fall  off  in  imports  and  exports.  In  the  trade 
with  South  America  the  imports  show  a 
marked  decline,  but  the  exports  a  slight  in- 
crease, while  in  the  trade  with  Asia  and 
Oceania  both  imports  and  exports  show 
startling  gains.  The  recorded  exports  to  Eu- 
rope in  the  seven  months  are  but  $2,20S,000, 
against  $2,460,000,000  in  the  same  months  of 
last  year,  while  the  imptrts  from  that  conti- 
nent fall  from  $264,000,000  in  the  seven 
months  of  1917  to  $204,000,000  in  the  same 
months  of  the  current  year.  To  South  Amer- 
ica the  gain  in  exports  is  $9,000,000  and  the 
fall  in  imports  $30,000,000,  but  to  Asia  there 
is  a  gain  of  $34,000,000  in  the  seven  months 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  same  months 
of  last  year,  while  the  imports  from  Asia 
show  a  gain  of  $89,000,000  for  the  same  com- 
parative period.  With  Oceania  conditions  are 
even  more  striking,  the  exports  to  Oceania 
showing  a  gain  of  $31,000,000  in  the  seven 
months  of  1918  and  the  imports  therefrom  an 
increase  of  $50,000,000  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  Imports  from  Asia  show 
a  gain  of  25  per  cent,  and  those  from  Oceania 
over  100  per  cent.,  while  exports  to  Asia  show 
a  gain  of  15  per  cent,  and  those  to  Oceania 
an  increase  of  over  50  per  cent. 

The  chief  gains  in  the  trade  with  Oceania 
are  with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippines.  Exports  to  Australia  in  the 
seven  months  of  this  year  are  $44,000,000, 
against  $29,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last 
year,  and  to  the  Philippines  $30,000,000, 
against  $17,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last" 
year.  The  imports  from  Australia  in  the  cur- 
rent year  are  $39,000,000,  against  less  than 
$10,000,000  last  year;  from  New  Zealand 
nearly  $11,000,000,  against  $4,000,000  last 
year,  and  from  the  Philippines  $42,000,000, 
against  $30,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  last 
year. 

In  the  commerce  with  Asia  the  chief  gains 
occur  in  the  trade  with  Japan,  China,  and 
India,  the  gains  in  the  exports  to  China 
being  $9,000,000,  to  India  $8,000,000,  and  to 
Japan  $95,000,000 ;  the  increase  in  the  im- 
ports from  China  $2,000,000,  from  India 
$7,000,000,  from  Straits  Settlements  $40,000,- 
000,   and  from  Japan   $38,000,000. 


The  pending  revenue  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  includes  for  taxation  income  from  mu- 
nicipal bonds  and  other  obligations  of  states 
and  subdivisions  of  a  state,  when  issued  sub- 
sequent to  the  passage  of  this  act.  Such  obli- 
gations heretofore  have  been  exempt  from 
Federal  taxation,  and  the  new  policy  raises 
an    important    constitutional    question. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  held  repeatedly  that  the  Constitution  con- 
templates the  independent  exercise  by  the  na- 
tion and  the  states,  severally,  of  their  consti- 
tutional powers,  and  that  for  either  to  tax 
the  obligations  of  the  other  would  amount 
to  power  of  interference  in  the  exercise  of 
independent  and  necessary  functions. 

In  the  case  of  Pollack  v.  Farmers  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  157,  U.  S.,  where  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  held 
the  income-tax  law  of  1894  to  be  invalid, 
there  was  no  disagreement  in  the  court  upon 
this  phase  of  the  subject.  It  held  unanimously 
that  the  Federal  government  was  without 
power  to  t:.x  the  obligations  of  a  state  or  any 


subdivision  of  a  state,  that  taxation  upon  the 
interest  derived  from  such  obligations  would 
operate  on  the  power  to  borrow  before  it  was 
exercised  and  have  a  sensible  influence  upon 
the  contract,  and  therefore  a  tax  upon  the  in- 
come derived  from  such  securities  would  be 
a  tax  on  the  power  of  the  states  and  their 
instrumentalities  to  borrow  money,  which 
would  be  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  argument  for  the  constitutionality  of 
such  a  tax  is  now  based  on  the  recent  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Article  16 — The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes,  from 
whatever  source  derived,  without  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  states  and  without 
regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration." 

This  amendment,  standing  alone,  would 
seem  to  confer  power  upon  the  Congress  to 
levy  taxes  upon  incomes  "from  whatever 
source  derived,"  including  income  from  the 
obligations  of  a  state,  but  the  weight  of  legal 
opinion  apparently  is  against  this  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  held  in  opposition  that  this  amend- 
ment was  never  intended  to  enlarge  the  taxing 
power  of  the  Federal  government,  but  only  to 
enable  it  to  levy  a  tax  upon  incomes  derived 
from  real  estate  or  personal  property  withoul 
apportioning  it  among  the  states.  The  Su- 
preme Court  had  held,  five  to  four,  that  such 
a  tax  could  not  be  levied  directly,  but  must 
be  apportioned  among  the  several  states  on 
the  basis  of  population — a  method  which  all 
agreed  was  impracticable  under  latter-day 
conditions  ;  but  the  court  at  the  same  time  had 
held  unanimously  that  the  Congress  was  with- 
out power  to  tax  the  obligations  of  a  state.  It 
is  strongly  argued  that  the  amendment  was 
directed  to  the  former  inability,  but  not  to  the 
latter,  and  that  the  Congress  in  proposing  the 
amendment  was  seeking  solely  to  remedy  the 
effect  of  the  five  to  four  decision,  and  giving 
little  or  no  thought  to  the  point  upon  which 
the  court  was  unanimous. 

Passing  from  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  subject- 
ing state  and  municipal  bonds  or  the  income 
therefrom,  to  the  Federal  taxation.  They  are 
subject  to  state  and  local  taxation,  except 
where  made  exempt  within  the  state  of  issue. 
The  amount  of  such  securities  outstanding  is 
approximately  $5,000,000,000,  a  very  large  sum 
to  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  burdens  which 
the  national  government  may  have  to  assume. 
Moreover,  the  amount  is  increasing  rapidly, 
and  the  privilege  of  exemption  during  a  period 
when  Federal  taxation  is  heavy  will  have  a 
tendency  to  encourage  municipal  undertakings 
on  an  extensive  and  possibly  an  impracticable 
scale.  It  is  not  in  the  public  interest  that 
municipal  undertaking  should  be  promoted  in 
such  manner.  If  municipalities  are  going  into 
all  sorts  of  business  enterprises  they  should  be 
held  to  account  upon  business  principles,  and 
required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  con- 
duct them  upon  the  same  basis  of  costs  as 
that  upon  which  private  owners  must  conduct 
enterprises  of  the  same  kind. 

The  public  is  compensated  in  some  degree 
for  the  loss  of  tax  revenues  by  lower  interest 
rates  upon  money  borrowed,  but  these  benefits 
are  restricted  in  their  distribution  and  do  not 
reach  the  same  people  who  suffer  by  the  ex- 
emptions. Why,  for  instance,  should  the 
farmers  everywhere  pay  higher  taxes  in  order 
that  municipalities  should  borrow  money  more 
cheaply  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  exemption 
of  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  agricultural  development,  an  ob- 
ject in  itself  highly  desirable,  but  which  does 
not  require  a  subsidy.  If  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  go  on  creating  exemption 
privileges  in  this  manner  the  task  of  dis- 
tributing the  burdens  of  government  will  be- 
come infinitely  complex  and  troublesome.  The 
benefits  of  such  exemptions  are  so  irregularly 
and  unequally  bestowed,  and  involved  in  so 
much  obscurity  that  there  is  great  uncertainty 
about  who  gets  them.  Although  exemptions 
are  always  granted  to  favor  certain  groups  of 
borrowers,  the  lenders  have  to  take  all  the 
criticism  and  blame.  They  are  invited  by 
legislation  and  the  public  authorities  to  buy 
the  securities  upon  the  terms  offered,  and 
might  reasonably  assume  that  their  action 
would  have  public  approval,  but  having  made 
the  purchases  they  are  quite  sure  to  find  them- 
selves regarded  as  a  privileged  class.  In  the 
interest  of  good  understanding  and  social  peace 
it  is  desirable  that  there  shall  be  no  occasion 
or  excuse  for  grievance  of  this  kind. 

Federal  Land  Bank  5  per  cent,  bonds,  as  a 
result  of  the  exemption  provision,  are  selling 
at  a  premium  of  4  to  5  per  cent. 

The  Farm  Mortgage  Bankers'  Association  of 
America  is  vigorously  challenging  the  policy 
of  exempting  Federal  Land  Bank  bonds  from 
taxation.  Mr.  Chassell,  its  secretary,  in  a  re- 
cent article  calls  attention  to  "H.  R.  No. 
8827,"  a  bill  now  pending  to  establish  personal 
credit  banks,  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Land  Banks,  all  capital  em- 
ployed to  be  free  of  taxation,  and  sums  up 
the  argument  against  tax-exempt  securities  as 
follows : 

"The  great  problem  of  the  present  time  is  to 
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equalize  the  burden  of  taxation  so  that  all 
persons  and  property  may  bear  their  just 
proportions.  If  one  class  of  property  is  re- 
lieved from  taxation  it  to  the  same  extent 
adds  to  the  taxes  borne  by  other  property. 
The  gross  amount  of  taxes  raised  is  not  re- 
duced. The  expenses  of  the  government  must 
be  met.  The  taxes  are  apportioned  to  the 
persons  and  property  subject  to  taxation. 

"A  continuance  of  our  present  reckless  sys- 
tem of  exempting  securities  from  taxation  will 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  favored  class  of 
tax-exempt  aristocrats  who,  while  enjoying  all 
the  benefits  of  public  utilities  and  police  pro- 
tection, will  contribute  nothing  to  their  main- 
tenance. This  situation  will  also  cause  seri- 
ous dissatisfaction  among  the  masses  of  wage- 
earners  and  property-holders  who  will  resent 
the  injustice  of  being  compelled  to  carry  the 
entire  burden. 

"It  is  impossible  now  and  it  would  be  unjust, 
if  possible,  lo  enact  any  laws  depriving  securi- 
ties already  issued  of  their  tax-exemption  fea- 
tures. The  remedy  will  be  to  enact  laws  re- 
quiring future  issues  of  securities  to  bear  their 
just  proportions  of  the  public  burden.  Con- 
gress can  correct  the  blunders  of  the  past  re- 
garding future  issues  of  Federal  Land  Bank- 
bonds  and  it  can  prevent  the  exemption  of 
Personal  Credit  Bank  bonds.  The  several 
states  regulate  the  taxation  of  their  municipal" 
securities  and  no  state  will  be  dependent  upon 
other  states  or  upon  national  legislation  in 
enacting  laws  requiring  future  issues  of  local 
securities  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  local 
taxes." 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  six  years  ago,  an  in- 
quiry developed  tfiat  outstanding  securities 
issued  without  the  state  and  tax-exempt  within 
the  state  aggregated  $218,754,113,  and  moved 
by  this  showing  the  legislature  repealed  the 
exemption  privilege  as  applied  to  future  issues. 
— National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  wide  distribution  among  millions  of 
American  citizens  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds 
makes  our  Liberty  Loans,  according  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  McAdoo's  expressed 
opinion,  the  soundest  of  national  financing. 
That  these  bonds  be  kept  widely  distributed 
amongst  the  American  people  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  nation  and  to  the  individual 
holders  of  the  bonds. 

United  States  government  bonds  in  the  past 
have  gone  above  par,  as  high  as  $139  for  a 
$100  4  per  cent.  bond.  That  Liberty  Bonds 
will  go  well  above  par  when  peace  comes  is 
very  probable.  Holding  one's  Liberty  Bonds, 
therefore,  is  wise  as  well  as  patriotic. 

Every  holder  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  should 
heed  the  caution  to  hold  to  his  or  her  bonds. 
because  there  are  going  to  be  great  efforts  by 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  people  to  buy  or  se- 
cure at  inadequate  prices  these  bonds  from 
holders  who  are  not  well  informed  as  to  stock 
and  bond  values. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


LIFE  IN  BULGARIA. 


Women's  Work  Is  Hard  and  Superstition  Is  Strong. 


Woman's  lot  is  a  hard  one  in  Bulgaria. 
She  performs  the  hardest  arid  most  menial 
drudgery  oh  the  farms  and  in  the  fields.  A 
girl's-  marriage  will  often  be  postponed  by 
the  selfish  desire  of  her  parents  not  to  lose 
her   services. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  the  would-be  bride- 
groom has  to  pay  all  the  way  from  $100  to 
$1000  to  the  bride's  father — he  practically 
buys  her.  The  parents  furnish  the  trousseau 
and  house  linen,  all  woven  by  hand  and  most 
beautifully  embroidered.  They  have  time  to 
do  all  this  gorgeous  handiwork  chiefly  because 
they  do  not  read  books  nor  write  letters  nor 
play  the  piano  nor  have  the  other  cultural  oc- 
cupations   of   more   modernized    peoples. 

Except  for  some  pretty  girls  around  Sofia 
the  Eulgarian  women  are  no  beauties.  They 
have  honest,  broad  faces,  shrewd,  kindly 
eyes,  and  a  pleasant  expression.  The  unmar- 
ried women  go  bareheaded  with  flowers  or 
strings  of  coins  twisted  in  their  hair;  while 
the  married  women  wear  a  handkerchief  over 
their   heads. 

The  hardy  peasant  women  makes  very  light 
of  the  troubles  of  maternity,  but  the  baby  has 
at  first  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  village  Sairy 
Gamp  (says  the  Los  Angeles  Times),  as  soon 
as  she  has  welcomed  the  baby  into  the  world, 
brings  a  reaping  hook  which  she  places  in  a 
corner  in  order  to  keep  off  any  evil  spirit  or 
ghost  who  may  be  lurking  about.  She  then 
bathes  and  salts  the  baby  all  over,  and  after 
!  trussing  it  up  in  heavy  wadded  quilted  clothes, 
she  lays  it  by  the  mother  while  she  makes 
a  kind  of  omelette  with  eggs,  oil,  and  pepper, 
as  a  poultice  for  the  infant's  head.  It  is  a 
popular  belief  that  if  a  child  is  not  salted  in 
that  way  its  feet  or  some  part  of  it  will  be- 
come malodorous,  and  the  poultice  is  intended 
to  solidify  the  skull  and  render  it  proof 
against  sunstroke.  A  clove  of  garlic  is  tied 
on  the  little  wadded  cap  to  keep  off  the  evil 
eye. 

The  mother  by  a  sort  of  polite  fiction  is 
supposed  to  be  hors  de  combat  for  a  full  forty 
days ;  but  the  real  fact  is  that  she  gets  up  the 
next  day  and  resumes  her  treadmill — making 
her  prune  preserves,  baking  her  black  bread, 
weaving  all  the  cloth  for  the  family,  cooking, 
sewing,  scrubbing,  washing. 
.  The  Bulgarians  view  the  approach  of  death 
with  a  supreme  fatalism.  As  soon  as  the  soul 
has  departed  from  a  body  all  the  kitchenware 
— pots,  pans,  kettles,  and  barrels — is  turned 
upside  down  to  prevent  the  homeless  soul 
from  taking  refuge  in  one  of  them  and  sub- 
sequently annoying  the  family.  At  the 
funeral  the  body  is  decked  with  fresh  flowers, 
an  ikon  is  laid  on  the  breast,  and  also  a 
plate  with  flowers  and  candles,  placed  there 
by  persons  who  wish  the  dead  to  carry,  by 
these  means,  messages  to  relatives  or  friends 
who  have  gone  before.  At  the  grave  wine 
and  cakes  are  distributed  to  all  present.  The 
mass  for  the  dead  is  repeated  as  often  as  the 
relatives  care  to  pay  for  it. 

A  widow  visits  the  grave  of  her  husband 
every  day  for  forty  days  after  burial,  and 
throws  water  on  it  in  order  that  he  "may  not 
die  of  thirst."  And  so  ineradicable  are  old 
pagan    beliefs    that,    after    feasting    on    Palm 
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Sunday  at  the  grave,  the  relatives  leave  some 
of  the  food  and  wine,  in  the  belief  that  the 
dead  will  partake  of  them  during  the  night, 
and  on  Easter  Monday  it  is  customary  to 
place  a  red  egg  on  every  grave. 

Now  comes  the  grewsome  part.  After  three 
years  the  body  is  exhumed  and  if  found  satis- 
factorily decomposed  the  bones  are  put  back 
with  religious  ceremonies  or  thrown  on  the 
ghastly  heaps  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  ;  but 
if  not  decomposed  they  are  afraid  that  the 
spirit  has  not  left  the  body  and  has  become 
that  most  dreaded  df  all  spectres,  a  vampire. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  induce  the  body  to 
"dissolve"  the  same  ceremonies  and  prayers 
are   performed   during   another   three   years. 

The  Bulgarians  are  an  exceedingly  super- 
stitious people.  The  following  are  a  few  of 
the  things  that  they  consider  unlucky,  or 
even  sinful :  It  is  unlucky  to  give  a  child 
a  spoon  to  play  with  ;  to  give  away  or  sell 
a  loaf  without  first  breaking  off  a  bit ;  to  wash 
a  child  under  seven  years  of  age;  to  sell  a 
sack  of  flour  without  first  making  a  loaf  from 
it;  to  clean  a  stable  after  dark,  or  sell  milk 
or  fetch  water  into  the  house  after  sunset. 
Flour  must  be  fumigated  with  incense  when 
it  is  brought  from  the  mill — especially  if  the 
miller  be  a  Turk — in  order  to  drive  away  any 
demon  who  may  have  entered  into  the  sack ; 
a  little  water  must  be  poured  on  the  ground 
from  each  jar  or  pail  brought  into  the  house, 
as  some  spirit  might  be  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, and  not  being  thrown  out  take  up  its 
abode  in  the  house  or  the  body  of  a  person 
drinking  the  water. 

But  in  spite  of  their  superstitions,  the  Bui* 
garians  are  a  frugal,  hard-working,  sober  race. 
Their  fare  is  of  the  simplest ;  very  seldom 
is  meat  eaten;  the  meats  are  usuall}'  goat,  or 
mutton  prepared  in  stews. 

Their  ordinary  diet  consists  of  porridge 
made  of  corn,  rye  bread,  black  beans,  pota- 
toes, eggplant,  cabbages,  melons,  and  paprika. 
Paprikas  are  sweet,  red  peppers  that  they  are 
very  fond  of  and  put  in  nearly  all  their 
dishes.  One  sees  strings  of  them  drying  out- 
side their  cottage  doors,  just  as  you  see  long 
strings  of  the  hotter  chiles  hanging  against 
Mexican  huts. 

The  houses  of  the  more  well-to-do  farmers 
are  built  of  stone  and  are  substantial  and 
look  not  uncomfortable.  The  cottages  of  the 
poorer  classes,  however,  are  of  the  most  primi- 
tive style  of  architecture.  The  floor  plan  is 
marked  out  by  poles,  and  between  these  a 
basket-work  of  osier  is  stretched  which  is 
thickly  plastered  inside  and  out  with  a  stiff 
mud  mixed  with  straw.  When  dry  and  hard 
the  walls  are  whitewashed  with  pink  or  light 
blue,  and  the  dome-shaped  roof  is  covered 
with  tiles  or  thatch. 

The  interior  of  the  average  cottage  is  di- 
vided into  three  rooms — the  common  living- 
room,  the  family  bedroom  (occupied  by  the 
whole  family,  no  matter  whether  small  and 
large,  or  large  and  small),  and  the  store- 
room. The  floor  is  of  earth,  beaten  hard, 
and  covered  with  coarse  matting  and  thick- 
home-made  rugs.  Also  in  some  places  the 
floors  are  pipe-clayed.  The  table  at  which 
they  eat  is  very  low,  and  in  the  poorer  fami- 
lies they  sit  on  the  floor.  The  furniture  is 
very  meagre,  the  bed  a  rough  divan  with 
hay-stuffed  cushion ;  the  spinning-wheel  and 
loom  hold  the  place  of  honor  and  are  never 
still,  for  the  flax  from  the  field  and  the  wool 
from  the  sheep  must  be  turned  by  the  women 
of  a  Bulgarian  household  into  cloth  for  the 
whole  family.  The  women  are  indefatigable 
at  their  spinning,  and  aFe  to  be  seen  with 
their  distaffs  trudging  beside  the  wooden 
carts  drawn  by  the  big-horned  oxen,  that 
have  their  forelocks  dyed  a  bright  orange  to 
ward  off  the  evil  eye. 

The  Bulgar's  natural  expression  is  dancing 
and  their  chief  dance  is  the  Horo.  The  girls 
and  men  link  hands  in  a  circle  and  keep  up 
a  sort  of  wild  stamping  to  the  shrill  music 
of  bagpipes  or  a  quaint  two-stringed  violin. 
When  they  are  wearing  their  sheepskin  coats 
"with  the  woolly  side  in  and  the  leather  side 
out,"  you  marvel  at  their  endurance,  for  some- 
times with  only  a  change  of  tune  they  will 
"whoop  it  up"  for  over  an  hour  without 
stopping. 

As  a  rule  the  peasant  in  Bulgaria  looks 
clean  and  prosperous,  as  indeed  he  may,  for 
the  soil  is  very  productive  and  the  govern- 
ment assists  him  in  every  way.  giving  him 
seed  gratis  for  his  tobacco  crop,  and  ad- 
vancing him  money  on  .small  interest.  Bul- 
garia is  a  nation  of  small  fanners,  owning 
and  cultivating  plots  from  three  acres  up  to 
fifty. 


CURRENT   VERSE. 

Slave  and  Emperor. 
("Our   cavalry    have    rescued    Nazareth    troin    the 
enemy   whose   supermen   described    Christianity   as  a 
creed    for  slaves.") 

The  Emperor  mocked  at  Nazareth 

In    his   almighty   hour. 
The  Slave  that  bowed  himself  to  death 
And  walked  with  slaves  in    Nazareth, 
What  were  His  words  hut  wasted  breath 
Before    that    "will    to    power." 

Yet,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  all, 

When  black  defeat  began, 
The  Emperor  heard  the  mountains  quake, 
He  felt  the  graves  beneath  him  shake, 
He  watched  his  legions  rally  and  break, 

And    he   whimpered  as  they    ran. 

"I  hear  a  shout  that  moves  the  earth, 

A  cry  that   wakes  the  dead! 
Will  no  one  tell  me  whence  they  come, 
For  all    my  messengers  are  dumb? 
What  power  is  this  that  comes  to  birth 

And  breaks  my  power?"  he  said. 

Then,  all  around  his  foundering  guns, 

Though  dawn  was  now  not  far, 

The  darkness  filled  with  a  living  fear, 

That  whispered  at  the  Emperor's  ear, 

"The  armies  of  the  dead   draw  near 

Beneath   an    eastern   star." 

The   trumpet   blows   in  Nazareth. 

The   Slave   is   risen  again! 
Across   the   bitter  wastes  of  death, 
The  horsemen  ride  from  Nazareth, 
And   the  Power  -we  mocked  as  wasted  breath 

Retiurits,    in   power,    to    reign; 
Rides  on,  in  white,   through   Nazareth, 

To   save  His  zvorld  again. 

— Alfred   Noyes,    in   New    York    Times. 


Freedom. 
Give  me   the  long,   straight  road   before  me, 

A  clear,   cold   day   with   a   nipping  air. 
Tall,  bare  trees  to  run  on  beside  me, 

A  heart  that  is  light  and  free  from  care. 
Then  let   me  go! — I    care   not  whither 

My  feet  may  lead,  for  my  spirit  shall  be 
Free  as  the  brook  that  flows  to  the  river, 

Free  as  the  river  that  flows  to  the  sea. 

— Olive  Runner  in  Literary  Digest. 


Red-Blooded. 
"Unfeeling,"    they    said    to    my   soul;    "Unhuman,'' 

they  cried  to  my  heart. 
"What  do  you  know  in  your  bloodless  zeal  of  the 

passions    that    leap    and    dart?" 
But  I  thrill  to  the  joy  of  the  stars,  I  answer  the 
throb   of  the  sea, 

And    I    walk   sublime 
To  the  desert   rime 
Of  the  wind's  wild  threnody. 

I   can  match  you  your  leaping  blood  with   a  fever 

as   swift    and    high, 
But    I    do    not    boast    that    my    spirit    breath    is 

throttled    and   stilled    thereby. 
The    sun    flames    out    of    the    east    and    the    fields 
laugh  back  with  bloom. 

The    rain    beats   white 
Through  the  dim  storm  light, 
And  the  spent  earth  meets  her  doom. 

But    fierce   as   the   thrill   of  flesh    and    warm    as   the 

pulse  of  clay 
Is   the   fire   that  sweeps   through    the  gold-crowned 

heights  where  my  seared  soul  wings  its  way. 
And  is  it  so  dull  a  thing  to   catch  at  the  shining 

gold, 

To  know  the  feel   - 
Of  the  chaste  blue  steel 
When    our   little    red    lust    is    cold? 

— Rose  Henderson,   in   Contemporary   Verse. 


According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the 
music  industries  department  of  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  a  recent  survey  of  the 
piano  factories  of  the  East  discloses  the  fact 
that  80  per  cent,  of  the  piano  tuners  in  the 
factories  are  blind.  This,  the  statement  adds, 
points  to  a  new  field  for  men  blinded  in 
France.  The  manufacturers  of  pianos  have 
offered  their  industry  to  the  Red  Cross  frr 
assistance  in  placing  blinded  men  in  depart- 
ments where  they  can  learn  to  be  self-sus- 
taining. 


Temperature  in  Western  Siberia. 
The  low  temperature  in  Western  Siberia 
is  withstood  by  human  beings  comparatively 
easily  because  of  the  lack  of,  wind.  Minu- 
sinsk District  is  the  only  one  which  enjoys  a 
comparatively  mild  climate,  and  here  not  only 
all  kinds  of  grain  are  grown,  but  endeavors 
have  even  been  made  recently  to  cultivate 
apple  trees.  Here  the  annual  mean  tempera- 
ture is  plus  0.7  decrees  Centigrade,  whereas 
in  all  the  more  northern  parts  the  tempera- 
ture is  always  lower  than  zero,  for  instance 
in  Kamsk  it  is  minus  1.6,  and  in  Yeniseisk  it 
is  minus  2 A.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
Yakutsk  District  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture falls  until  it  reaches  minus  8  degrees 
Centigrade,  and  in  the  northern  part  it  even 
reaches  17.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
evident  that  only  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
provinces  of  Yeniseisk  and  Irkutsk  could  agri- 
culture be  carried  on.  It  is  essential  to  note 
that  the  temperature  of  Eastern  Siberia  is 
more  favorable  for  the  development  of  one- 
summer  plants,  such  as  cereals  and  vege- 
tables. 

■«♦»-   

The  Philippine  legislature  recently  passed 
an  act  granting  scholarships  to  a  specified 
number  of  its  university  graduates  for  the 
purpose  of  the  study  of  bibliography  and  li- 
brary work  in  the  United  States. 


The  Jew. 

The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord. — Shema. 
Throughout  the  ages   he   has  held  his  ca=te 

In    every    phase   of   life;    and   even   through 
Dire   days  of  persecution,   to  the   last. 

He    has  maintained   the  status  of  the  Jew. 

In    days    of    old,    his    conscience    spoke    with    God; 

And    God    to    him   His   will    and   wisdom    lent; 
And    so   he   built   upon    terrestrial    sod 

A    theocratic    temple    in    his    tent. 

In    God    he    lived — a   jealous    God    indeed; 

And    only    to    His   ruling   sceptre   bowed. 
All    nations    round   him    were    of  blemished    seed 

Whose  growth  was  by  Satanic  will  allowed. 

And  thus  he  brought  the  word  of  God  to  earth, 
Through  God  and  angel,  rigid  and  supreme; 

That  Word  that  has  breathed  richness  into  dearth. 
And  cheered  the  human  with  celestial  gleam. 

To    him   we  owe  our   heritage  of   soul 
That   gives    such    glory    to    the    shades    of    doom. 

His  vision   fixed  the  God  beyond  our  goal, 
And  nurtured  promise  in   the  arid  tomb. 

His  name  lias  lent  to   history  a  glow 

Of  splendid    struggle,    courage    undismayed — 

Of    faith    undaunted    in   the  turbid    flow 
Of    Envy's    tide    against    his    soul    arrayed. 

His   spirit  bears  the   ancient  marks  of   pride 
For    Godly    favor   to    his   efforts   sent; 

A   theocrat,    to    Abram's   bosom  tied. 

And   in  the  law  and    Prophets   full    content. 

And  though  perhaps  he's  dwindled  from  the  past 
Somewhat'  in    lustre,    through    his    modern    view, 

A  Jew   he    is,   and   will   be  to    the   last; 
And    'lis    no   common   claim   to   be   a  Jew. 

— Clarence   Douglas  Moore,   in    Memphis   Commer- 
cial News. 


The  storage  battery  or  electric  accumulator 
of  Faure  was  first  exhibited  in  London  thirty- 
seven   years   ago. 
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PUT  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST 

If  you  provide  that  your  estate  shall  be 
handled  by  this  Company  as  trustee.it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  management,  exact 
accounting,  and  the  knowledge  of  men 
having  wide  business  experience. 
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The  Children  of  France 

and 

The  Red  Cross 

By  JANE  RICHARDSON  LUCAS 

(Mrs.  William  Palmer  lacas) 

With  seventeen  illustrations 
from  photographs 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  to  me," 

—St.  Matthew.  2-5:40. 

$1.50  net 

0t*/i/uvel14U/,VC€o.  Ate. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Genseric. 
Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  is  among  the  latest 
of  historians  to  point  out  what  may  be  called 
a  law  of  periodicity  in  human  affairs.  His- 
tory, he  tells  us,  does  in  very  truth  repeat  it- 
self even  as  though  the  original  actors  had 
reappeared  upon  the  human  stage  to  play  their 
parts  once  more  under  the  same  circum- 
stances and  under  the  same  inspiration. 

And  so  Mr.  Bigelow  tells  us  the  story  of 
Genseric.  "the  first  Prussian  Kaiser  of  Eu- 
rope," who  was  born  at  Fotsdam  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ.  He  became  King  of  the 
Vandals  when  he  was  thirty  years  old.  just 
as  William  II  became  German  Emperor  at 
about  the  same  age.  Genseric  and  his  band 
of  Christian  warriors  set  forth  to  conquer 
Europe  and  they  did  so  in  the  approved  Prus- 
sian manner.  With  a  change  of  names  and 
dates  their  record  was  precisely  that  of  their 
successors  today,  a  record  of  murder,  pillage, 
and  the  torture  of  women  in  the  name  of  God 
and  patriotism.  Genseric  made  his  way  into 
Spain.  He  took  Carthage  and  planned  the 
sack  of  Rome.  Then  came  Attila  and  Alaric, 
the  "German  trinity  dear  to  the  Prussian  of 
today."  Alaric  was  Bulgarian,  and  he  de- 
stroyed Greece,  not  as  a  soldier  such  as  Alex- 
ander, but  as  the  Prussian  destroyed  Bel- 
gium. Attila  was  Magyar  and  therefore  a 
twin  soul  to  Genseric.  He  came  along  the 
line  of  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine,  broke  into 
France  and  destroyed  Rheims,  the  pacifists 
sedulously  helping  him.  He  was  brought  to 
bay  at  Chalons-sur-Marne  and  beaten,  as  his 
successor,  William  II,  has  now  twice  been 
beaten  on  the  same  field. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  book  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  in  a  day  of  fascinating  books. 
He  writes  as  a  seer.  History  for  him  has 
repeated  itself  with  a  fidelity  that  suggests 
something  more  than  chance.  He  makes  us 
recognize  the  actual  persistence  from  ^ge  to 
age  of  the  great  forces  of  human  preserva- 
tion and  destruction,  playing  again  and  again 
the  same  drama  and  in  the  same  way. 

Genseric,  King  of  the  Vandals  and  First 
Prussian  Kaiser.  By  Poultnev  Bigelow,  M.  A., 
F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$1.50. 


The  Ghost  Girl. 
Mr.  Stacpoole  finds  material  for  his  latest 
novel  in  that  vague  sense  of  familiarity  that 
we  have  all  of  us  felt  when  meeting  some 
new  experience.  Phylice  Berknowles  is  an 
Irish  girl  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  her 
father.  She  becomes  the  ward  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney,  an  American  lawyer,  and  she  feels  that 
she  has  met  him  before.  The  impression  is 
deepened  when  she  goes  to  America  and 
learns  of  an  old  love  story  in  which  she  her- 
self seems  to  have  borne  a  part.  We  are 
allowed  to  infer  that  the  characters  of  long 
ago  have  come  upon  earth  once  more  in  order 
to  accomplish  their  previously  thwarted  love. 
In  point  of  fact  Mr.  Stacpoole  has  written  a 
novel  of  reincarnation,  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  if  he  has  merely  used  a  romantic  idea 
for  purposes  of  fiction  or  whether  he  is  ex- 
ploiting a  theory.  In  either  event  he  does 
•  not  seem  quite  at  home  with  it. 

The  Ghost  Girl.  By  H.  De  Vcre  Stacpoole. 
New   York:   John    Lane    Company;    $1.50. 

Lafcadio  Hearn. 

Would  that  all  writers  of  biographical  remi- 
niscences would  take  Setsuko  Koizumi  <  Mrs. 
Lafcadio  Hearn)  for  a  model.  We  have  seen 
many  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  that 
failed  to  convey  so  clear  a  characterization 
as  this  little  volume  of  eighty  pages.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Setsuko  Koizumi 
was  thinking  only  of  Hearn,  and  not  at  all  of 
herst'f. 

Her  method  is  a  simple  one.  She  has  writ- 
ten .own  what  she  remembers  of  her  husband, 
the  things  that  he  liked  and  disliked,  what 
he  <said  and  what  he  did.  Hearn  feeds  the 
-2  and  explains  to  it  that  it  must  not  eat 


frogs.  He  took  no  care  of  his  money  and 
"had  no  mind  for  so  common  a  thing."  He 
hoped  that  he  would  be  born  a  priest  in  his 
next  life.  It  "hurts  my  heart,"  he  said,  to 
see  a  tree  cut  down.  When  his  wife  cleaned 
the  house  he  would  go  into  the  garden, 
making  her  promise  to  finish  in  five  or  six 
minutes.  When  he  wrote  he  "began  with  great 
energy"  and  would  not  move  nor  answer 
when  spoken  to.  He  would  put  salt  in  his 
coffee  instead  of  sugar  and  his  wife  would 
say,  "Papa-san,  it  is  about  time  that  I  should 
ask  you  to  wake  up  from  your  dream."  When 
he  bought  a  good  painting  he  wished  always 
to  give  more  than  the  price.  He  hated  to 
put  on  formal  dress,  "but  I  regretfully  made 
him  do  so."  This  is  biography  of  the  best 
"kind.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of  the  book  that 
does  not  bring  us  face  to  face  with  Lafcadio 
Hearn. 

Reminiscences  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  By  Setsuko 
Koizumi  (Mrs.  Hearn).  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;   $1. 

Spanish  Drama. 
In  "Masterpieces  of  Modern  Spanish 
Drama"  Barret  H.  Clark,  in  pursuance  of  his 
endeavor  to  familiarize  the  general  public 
with  the  works  of  noted  European  dramatists, 
has  collected  three  well-known  Spanish 
dramas  in  one  volume,  "The  Great  Galeoto," 
which  is  probably  the  Spanish  play  best 
known  outside  of  Spain,  is  given  a  newly- 
translated  version  as  an  instance  of  Jose 
Echegaray's  intellectually  melodramatic  and 
essentially   Spanish   genius. 

Benito  Perez-Galdos,  best  known  as  a 
novelist,  although  he  turned  to  play-writing 
in  later  years,  is  represented  by  "The  Duchess 
of  Saint  Quentin,"  a  very'  lengthy,  leisurely 
play,  novelistic  in  treatment,  and  with  evi- 
dences of  well-defined  democratic  convictions 
on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Angel  Guimera.  the  Catalonian  writer  of 
"Maria  Rosa"  and  "Marta  of  the  Lowlands," 
is  the  author  of  "Daniela,"  the  third  play. 
This  piece  is  a  specimen  of  dramatic  intensity 
characteristic  of  the  author,  who  excels  in 
the  creation  of  passional  drama.  Daniela  (La 
Pecadora)  is  a  striking  representation  of  the 
strong  hold  first  love  maintains  over  the 
heart  of  Ramon,  a  Catalonian  farmer,  whose 
married  peace  with  Antonia  and  his  child  is 
disturbed  by  the  return  of  Daniela  to  her 
childhood's  home. 

Daniela  is  a  daughter  of  sin,  whose  ex- 
cesses have  brought  sickness  upon  her. 
Nevertheless  Ramon's  youthful  passion  is  re- 
vived by  her  agitating  presence  and  a  strange 
drama  is  played  out  in  the  secluded  moun- 
tain village  to  which  she  returns. 

All  three  plays  are  markedly  divergent 
from  the  Anglo-American,  as  well  as  the 
French  or  German  type  of  drama.  They  are 
essentially  racial,  and  as  such  will  deeply 
interest    the    student    of    European    drama. 

Masterpieces  of  Spanish  Drama.  By  Barrett 
H.    Clark.      New  York:   Duffield  &  Co. 


Near-Juvenile  Romances 

Margaret  Widdemer  is  a  poetess,  but  she  is 
a  very  young  one,  so  her  romances,  love 
stories,  what  you  will,  are  adapted  for  the 
very  young;  that  is,  the  very  young  adults. 
She  has  a  laughing  touch  of  wit  and  humor  in 
her  stories  which  gives  them  some  indi- 
viduality, and  one  might  be  out  of  one's 
'teens  and  yet  capable  of  enjoying  the  merry 
nonsense  and  pretty  if  unreal  romanticism  of 
"The  Rose-Garden  Husband."  But  "You're 
Only  Young  Once"  shows  a  falling-off,  per- 
haps because  the  young  author  is  deeply  im- 
mersed in  war  activities.  Whatever  the 
reason  may  be,  the  wit  and  humor  of  it  are 
neither  so  bright  nor  so  spontaneous  as  is 
usual  in  her  writings,  and  one  rather  suspects 
that  the  author  forced  herself  to  write  a  story 
for  the  purpose  of  cheering  up  her  circle  of 
readers  while  her  heart  was  being  saddened 
by  the  innumerable  tragedies  of  the  war. 

"You're  Only  Young  Once"  handles  the 
sentimental  destinies  of  the  numerous  pretty 
sisters  and  manly  brothers  in  an  impover- 
ished old  Southern  family,  and  will  no  doubt 
confer  unlimited  delight  on  girl  readers  in 
their  'teens. 

The  Rose-Garden  Husband.  By  Margaret  Wid- 
demer.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Reconstruction  in  England. 

Mr.  Brougham  Villiers  ranks  high  among 
the  many  writers  who  are  now7  trying  to  fore- 
cast the  problems  that  will  await  the  world 
after  the  war  and  to  suggest  their  solution. 
We  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  these  writers 
are  working  from  insufficient  premises  and 
that  there  may  be  coming  events  that  have 
not  cast  their  shadows  before.  But  that  will 
be   disclosed   by   time, 

Mr.  Villiers  seems  to  think  that  all  de- 
layed political  problems  of  domestic  state- 
craft will  now  come  up  for  settlement  and 
that  revolution  is  the  alternative  to  their 
speedy  solution.  The  land,  he  says,  must  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  nation.  Industry  and 
production  must  be  reorganized,  there  must 
be  a  national  works  department  and  a  con- 
certed effort  to  find  employment  for  the  mil- 
lions of  men  that  will  be  demobilized.     Doubt- 


less in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere  there  will 
be  a  veritable  orgy  of  legislation  and  the 
impossible  will  be  attempted  in  a  hundred 
paternalistic  and  socialistic  ways.  In  order 
that  these  may  command  confidence  we  shall 
be  told  once  more  that  wars  have  been  ren- 
dered forever  impossible  and  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  be  busily  engaged  in  making 
wars  inevitable.  But  in  the  meantime  it  is 
well  that  the  sociologists  should  have  their 
day,  even  though  they  threaten  us  with  vio- 
lence in  the  name  of  peace  should  they  fail 
to  get  it. 

Britain  After  the  Peace.     By   Brougham  Vil- 
liers.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 


Yiddish  Immigrants. 

The  more  ingrained  Americans  understand 
the  immigrants  that  come  to  our  shores  the 
better  they  will  be  able  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems they  bring  with  them.  "My  Mother  and 
I" — an  apparently  true  story  and  not  a  novel 
— by  E.  G.  Stern,  is  a  fairly  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  evolution  into  Ameri- 
canism of  a  young  Russian  Pole  whose  father, 
a  poverty-stricken  rabbi,  has  brought  his 
young  family  to   an   American  ghetto. 

In  reading  the  book,  which  is  a  sincere, 
candid  recital  of  the  circumstances  attending 
a  young,  aspiring,  studious,  ambitious  girl's 
gradual  transformation  from  a  European  im- 
migrant to  an  American  citizen,  wife  and 
mother,  one  realizes  how  inevitably,  given 
such  aspirations,  the  metamorphosis  comes 
about.  The  book  contains  a  foreword  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

My  Mother  and  I.  By  E.  G.  Stern.  New 
York:  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 


The  Submarine 

Mr.  Simon  Lake,  the  inventor  of  the  Lake 
submarine,  gives  us  a  substantial  volume  that 
traces  the  story'  of  the  submarine  from  its 
earliest  experimental  stage  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Mr.  Lake  combines  technical  and 
popular  writing  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to 
the  average  reader  while  fully  satisfying  the 
expert.  He  tells  us  of  the  first  submarines 
ever  built  and  of  their  successes  and  fail- 
ures. He  shows  us  how  the  craft  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  perfection  and  some 
of  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be  defeated, 
and  then  he  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  future 
of  the  submarine  and  how  best  it  can  serve 
the  ways  of  peace.  Mr.  Lake's  book  is  prob- 
ably the  most  comprehensive  that  has  been 
written,  and  its  value  is  largely  increased  by 
seventy-one  illustrations  and  a  chart. 

The  Submarine  in  War  and  Peace.  By  Simon 
Lake.  M.  I.  W.  A.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;    $3. 

The  White  Road  of  Mystery. 

This  is  one  of  the  now  many  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  life  of  the  American  ambu- 
lancier.  All  the  American  ambulance  men 
have  now  been  mustered  into  the  American 
army,  where  they  have  a  chance  to  shoot  as 
well  as  to  be  shot  at,  but  their  stories  are 
none  the  less  living  ones,  and  likely  to  live, 
among  the  other  records  of  the  war. 

The  author  of  this  particular  volume,  Philip 
Dana  Orcutt,  is  commendably  brief.  He  gives 
us  five  chapters  descriptive  of  ambulance 
work  at  the  front,  and  he  does  it  with  such 
skill  as  to  leave  deeply-printed  pictures  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader.  His  book  is  well 
worth    while. 

The  White  Road  of  Mystery.  By  Philip  Dana 
Orcutt.      New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  "Cle- 
matis," by  Bertha  and  Ernest  Cobb  ($1.25). 
It  is  intended  for  little  girls  about  ten  years 
of  age  and  tells  the  story  of  a  child  who  is 
found  sitting  on  the  curb  by  a  kindly  police- 
man. 

The  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  its  new  edition  of  "A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  It  is  attractively  printed  and 
bound,  and  with  good  illustrations.  The  price 
is  50  cents. 

"Isabel  Carleton's  Friends,"  by  Margaret 
Ashmun,  just  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  ($1.35),  is  a  continuation  of  the 
other  Isabel  Carleton  stories  from  the  same 
pen.  Isabel  is  becoming  a  woman,  and  we 
now  read  of  her  friends  and  of  how  she  is 
touched   by  the   war. 

Readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  be  familiar 
with  the  work  of  Isabel  Ecclestone  Mackay, 
whose  verses  for  children  are  always  sure  of 
an  audience.  Now  we  have  a  volume  of  these 
verses  published  by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany under  the  title  of  "The  Shining  Ship," 
with  illustrations  by  Thelma  Cudlipp.  Price, 
$1.50. 

We  have  sinned  somewhat  heavily  against 
our  children  by  furnishing  them  with  fictitious 
history,  and  particularly  of  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Dr.  Roland  G.  Usher  has  tried  to 
correct  this  in  his  "The  Story  of  the  Pil- 
grims for  Children,"  just  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  ($1.25).  Dr.  Usher  tells 
a    story    that    loses    none    of    its    dramatic    or 


national  values  from  its  historical  accuracy. 
Moreover,  the  numerous  illustrations  are  au- 
thoritative and  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
main  facts  of  the  narrative. 

"The  Boy  Hikers,"  by  Chelsea  Curtis  Fraser 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company;  $1.25),  is  a 
story-  of  some  boys  who  plan  a  trip  from  their 
home  in  East  Pennsylvania  to  New  York. 
They  do  odd  jobs  for  their  living  on  the  way 
and  play  exhibition  ball  games  and  at  last 
they  fall  in  with  a  German  spy.  A  good  book 
for  the  boy  reader. 

"Adventures  in  Beaver  Stream  Camp,"  by 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore  ( Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.;  $1.35),  is  the  story  of  two  boys  who  are 
wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Labrador  and  who 
find  themselves  without  shelter  or  food.  How 
they  overcome  these  difficulties  and  make 
themselves  comfortable  provides  an  excellent 
story  for  lovers  of  adventure. 

"Blue  Stars  and  Gold,"  by  William  E.  Bar- 
ton. D.  D.,  LL.  D.  (Reilly  &  Britton  Com- 
pany; $1),  is  a  volume  of  homely  talks  with 
the  relatives  of  soldiers  and  intended  for  their 
consolation.  It  deals  with  such  topics  as 
the  morality  of  war,  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  survival  after  death.  A  number 
of  appropriate  war  poems  have  been  included. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
"Great  excitement,"  says  Major  S.  J.  M. 
Auld  in  his  book,  "Gas  and  Flame"  (George 
H.  Doran  Company),  "was  caused  at  first 
among  the  Highland  regiments  because  the 
story  was  spread  about  that  the  Scots  were 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  mustard  gas 
because  of  their  attenuated  clothing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  kilt  doesn't  seem  to  be  a] 
source  of  danger  at  all,  and  the  Highlanders 
are  burned  no  more  frequently  than  others. 
Possibly  the  continued  exposure  of  their  legs 
hardens   them." 

Mr.  H.  B.  Irving,  author  of  "A  Book  of  > 
Remarkable  Criminals"  ( George  H.  Doran 
Company),  is  not  only  an  author  and  jour- 
nalist, but  an  actor-manager  and  a  lawyer. 
His  aptitude  for  the  stage  is  a  not  unnatural 
inheritance,  for  his  father  was  the  late  Sir 
Henry    Irving. 

Captain  George  A.  Schreiner  has  come  into 
a  new  prominence,  as  a  prophet  this  time, 
for  he  had  been  known  as  the  author  of  "The 
Iron  Ration,"  published  last  spring,  showing 
actual  conditions  inside  Germany,  and  of  i 
"From  Berlin  to  Bagdad,"  his  latest  book. 
It  is  in  this  new  book  that,  from  first-hand 
observation,  he  shows  that  not  only  would 
Bulgaria  be  the  first  to  fall  away  from  the 
Central  Powers  group,  but  why  she  would 
be  the  first. 

Mr.  Isaac  F.  Marcosson,  who  is  now  on  his 
fifth  trip  to  the  war,  has  just  completed  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  services  of 
supply  of  the  American  army  in  France  simi- 
lar to  the  study  he  made  last  year  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force,  the  results  of 
which  are  embodied  in  his  latest  book,  "The 
Business  of  War,"  which  has  been  as  success- 
ful in   England  as  in   America. 

Philadelphia's  whipping  post,  at  Second 
and  Market  Streets,  together  with  the  stocks 
and  pillory,  were  burned  in  October,  1726, 
when  much  opposition  had  sprung  up  against  . 
their  use,  John  T.  Fans  tells  us  in  his  "Ro- 
mance of  Old  Philadelphia"  (J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company).  But  they  were  soon  rebuilt  and 
were  in  use  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 

Word  has  just  been  received  by  his  pub- 
lishers that  Iliodor  ( Sergus  M.  Trufanoff ), 
the  "Mad  Monk"  of  Russia,  has  just  reached 
his  home  in  the  District  of  the  Don  on  the 
River  Volga,  after  his  long  journey  from 
America.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  or- 
ganizing a  force  in  Southern  Russia  to  co- 
operate with  the  Allies  in  driving  the  Ger- 
mans  out    of   the    country. 


AH  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description.     Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  ns  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVE 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  b  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 
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THE  LATEST   BOOKS. 

Finding  Themselves. 

This  volume  is  made  up  of  letters  written 
by  Julia  C.  Stimson,  M.  A.,  R.  N.  Miss  Stim- 
son  went  to  France  with  a  unit  of  sixty-five 
Red  Cross  nurses  in  May,  1917,  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  British  authorities.  They 
were  continuously  in  charge  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  a  thousand  "Tommies"  quartered 
in  a  base  hospital  established  on  a  race- 
course. The  letters  were  written  to  Miss 
Stimson's  family,  and  of  course  they  were 
not  intended  for  publication. 

The  record  extends  from  May,  191",  to  May, 
1918,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  one.  Miss  Stim- 
son saw  war  in  its  worst  phases,  but  she 
writes  with  a  restrained  common  sense  and 
yet  with  a  deep  sympathy  that  are  admirable. 
She  tells  us  of  the  experiences  of  British 
prisoners,  of  gas  attacks,  of  wounds,  of  the 
incredible  difficulties  of  her  work,  but  she  is 
always  poised,  balanced,  and  human.  The 
courage  of  her  patients  wins  her  admiration. 
They  never  confessed  to  unbearable  pain  and 
their  gratitude  was  pathetic.  She  tells  us  of 
one  man  awaiting  attention  and  who  had  lost 
both  legs,  one  arm,  and  a  part  of  the  remain- 
ing hand,  but  who  smiled  cheerfully  and 
chaffed  the  sisters.  They  were  always  "quite 
all  right,  thank  you,  sister."  and  the  pain 
was  always  "not  too  much,  sister."  But  these 
letters  are  not  terrible.  There  is  no  searching 
for  horrors.  They  are  the  plain  story  of  a 
great-hearted  and  clever  woman,  and  among 
the  best  that  have  been  published. 

_  Fin-ding    Themselves.       By    Julia    C.     Stimson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 


The  Conservative  Briton. 

"Coelebs,"  by  F.  E.  Mills  Young,  is  rather 
a  sober-hued  but  pleasant  little  story  which 
relates  the  subjugation  of  a  conservative 
country'  gentleman  by  a  specimen  of  the  new 
woman,  his  pet  horror  and  aversion.  The 
couple  begin  by  mutual  disapproval,  travel  by 
insensible  degrees  into  mutual  respect,  and 
wind  up  with  mutual  love. 

The  author  of  the  novel  is  a  dog-lover, 
and  there  are  dogs  mixed  up  with  the  course 
of  true  love  ;  which  will  probably  recommend 
the  books  to  other  lovers  of  dogs.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  "Coelebs"  reads  like 
the  work  of  a  practiced  writer  who  turns  out 
books  as  a  series  of  pot-boilers. 

Coelebs.  By  F.  E.  Mills  Young.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;  $1.40. 


Causes  of  the  War. 
A  new  and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Perry  Chitwood's  work  on  the  causes  of  the 
war  is  evidence  of  a  public  appreciation  of 
this  brief  but  inclusive  narrative  of  the  events 
that  preceded  the  conflict.  The  book  deserves 
its  success.  It  is  cautious,  succinct,  and  lucid. 
But  we  wish  that  the  author  had  at  least  sug- 
gested that  the  Austrian  government  was  privy 
to  the  assassination  of  the  archduke,  that  it 
connived  at  that  assassination  in  order  to  fur- 
nish the  cause  of  war  that  should  be  the 
signal  for  the  culmination  of  twenty  years  of 
preparation  to   that   end. 

The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War. 
By  Oliver  Perry  Chitwood,  Ph.  D.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Croweil  Company. 


New  Books  Received. 

The  Dfitms  in  Our  Street.  By  Mary  Carolyn 
Davies.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.25. 

A  volume   of  verse. 

The    Boy    Hikers.      By    Chelsea    Curtis    Fraser. 
New   York:    Thomas    Y.    Croweil    Company;    $1.25. 
For  boys. 

The  Storv  of  the  Pilgrims  for  Children-. 
By  Roland  C  Usher,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company;     $1.25. 

Early  American  history. 

The  Glorious   Hope.      By  Jane  Burr.      Croton- 
on-Hudson :   Jane   Burr. 
A  novel. 

Merchandising.       By      Archer      Wall      Douglas. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1. 
Methods  and  processes. 

Isabel  Carleton's  Friends.     By   Margaret  Ash- 
mun.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35. 
For  girls. 

The    Black    Opal.      By    Maxwell    Gray.      New 
York:    D.   Appleton   &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Croweil  Com- 
pany;  50  cents. 

A    new   edition. 

A     School     Camp-Fire.      By     Elsie     Oxenham. 
Philadelphia:  J.    B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.50. 
For    girls. 

Expressive  English.  By  James  C.  Fernald, 
L.  H.  D.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany;   $1.60. 

How  to  write. 

The  Turquoise  Story  Book.  By  Ada  and 
Eleanor  Skinner.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. ; 
SI. 75. 

Stories  and  legends  of  summer  and  nature. 

Ik  the  Wilds  of  South  America.  By  Leo  E. 
Miller.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
$4.50. 

Six  years  of  exploration  in  Colombia,  Venezuela, 


British    Guiana.    Peru,    Bolivia,    Argentina,    Para- 
guay, and   Brazil. 

Korean   Buddhism.     By  Frederick  Starr,  Ph.  D. 
Boston:    Marshall  Jones  Company;  $2. 
A  non-technical  presentation. 

Arlo.      By    Bertha    B.    and    Ernest    Cobb.      New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
A   story    for   little  boys. 

The  Book  of  Nonsense.  By  Edward  Lear. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Croweil  Company;  50 
cents. 

A  complete  reprint. 

A  Nation  Trained  in  Arms.  By  Lieutenant- 
General  Baron  von  Frcytag  Loringhoven.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 

Lessons  in   war  from  the  past  and  present. 

Crosses  of  War.  By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons; 
75    cents. 

A  volume  of  poems. 

Soldier  Silhouettes  on  Our  Front.  By  Wil- 
liam L.  Stidger.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  $1.25. 

War   sketches. 

The   Saving   Grace.      By   C.    Haddon   Chambers. 
New  \ork:  Brentano's;   50  cents. 
A  comedy  in  three  acts. 

The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War. 
By  Oliver  Perry  Chitwood.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Croweil   Company. 

Revised  edition. 

Blue  Stars  and  Gold.  By  William  E.  Barton. 
Chicago:    Reiliy  &   Britton   Company;   $1. 

"For   every-    home   that   flies   a   service   flag." 

Donald  McElroy,  Scotch  Irishman.  By  W. 
W.  Caldwell.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.:   SI. 35. 

A   novel. 

Clematis.       By     Bertha    B.     and     Ernest    Cobb. 
New  York:  G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
A    story    for    little    girls. 

Daily  Menus  for  War  Service.  By  Thetta 
Quay  Franks.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons; 
$5. 

A   guide    to    economy. 

^  The    City    of    Trouble.      By    Meriel    Buchanan. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's   Sons;   $1.35. 
Petrograd     since     the    revolution. 

_  The  People  of  Action.     By  Gustave  Rodrigues. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1.50. 

An  essay  on  American  idealism.  Translated  by 
Louse  Seymour  Houghton. 

Sketches  in  Duneland.  By  Earl  H.  Reed. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $2.50. 

An  account  of  the  coast  region  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

Roumania  Yesterday  and  Today.  By  Mrs.  Will 
Gordon,  F.  R.  G.  S.  New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

With  an  introduction  and  two  chapters  by  the 
Queen  of    Roumania. 

The  English  in  Capri,  1806-1808.  By  Sir  Lees 
Knowles,  Bart.,  C.  V.  O.,  D.  L.,  M.  A.,  LL.  M. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $5. 

With    illustrations. 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Democracy.  By  Henry  Ware 
Jones.  "New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Croweil  Com- 
pany;  $2. 

The  political  obligations  and  duties  of  Ameri- 
can   citizens. 

Asia     Minor.       By    Walter    A.     Hawiey.       New 
York:  John  Lane  Company;  $3.50. 
With    illustrations    and    maps. 


The  degradation  from  knighthood  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jonas,  the  Sheffield  steel  manufacturer, 
is  the  second  case  since  the  war,  the  other 
being  the  downfall  of  Roger  Casement,  but 
one  would  have  to  do  some  searching  to  find 
many  parallel  cases  (says  a  writer  in  Tit- 
Bits).  Even  in  mediaeval  days  the  punish- 
ment was  rare ;  it  was  the  severest  inflicted 
by  the  Court  of  Chivalry-  Among  the  few  I 
can  find  was  one  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  Sir  Andrew  Harola,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
was  degraded  for  treating  with  the  Scots ;  in 
1464  Sir  Ralph  Grey  lost  his  spurs,  and  in 
1621  Sir  Francis  Mitchell  suffered  degrada- 
tion. The  proceedings  were  humiliating;  the 
recreant  knight  had  his  sword-belt  cut  so  that 
the  weapon  fell,  next  his  spurs  were  hacked 
off  and  thrown  different  ways,  then  the  sword 
was  broken  and  cast  away,  and  lastly  came  a 
proclamation  by  a  herald  to  the  effect  that 
the  degraded  knight  should  henceforth  be  re- 
ported as  an  "infamous,  arrant  knave."  Im- 
mediately after  this  followed  the  final  pro- 
ceedings  on   the   scaffold. 


A  British  officer  home  from  the  front  says 
that  in  a  sector  which  seems  to  have  a  pe- 
culiar attraction  for  the  Boche  airmen  there 
is  a  small  dog,  the  pet  of  some  of  the  men, 
but  an  animal  of  no  definable  breed,  who  is 
a  whole  aerial  intelligence  department  in  him- 
self. The  planes  of  the  Allies  do  not  in- 
terest him  in  the  least,  but  directly  the  men 
see  him  slinking  ofF  to  take  cover  they  know 
that  German  machines  are  on  their  way  long 
before  any  other  warning  arrives.  And  the 
dog  has  never  once  been  wrong. 


If  the  map  of  Alaska  is  placed  over  that  of 
continental  United  States,  with  the  town  of 
Ketchikan  fin  the  southeastern  corner  of 
Alaska)  on  Jacksonville,  Florida,  the  west- 
ern islands  of  the  Aleutian  group  will  be 
found  at  Santa  Barbara,  California, 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  waier. 

Telephone  toot  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


The  Rhythm  of  the  East. 

Graciousness,  after  all,  is  a  thing  that 
comes  with  age  and  the  living  of  life:  youth, 
soils  but  newly  tilled,  and  peoples  still  in  the 
making  have  yet  to  earn  it.  But  in  the  East 
— in  Japan,  in  China — it  is  part  of  the  earth 
and  the  air,  this  gentle,  old  mellowness,  this 
leisurely,  gracious  acceptance  of  things  as 
they  are,  this  blending  and  conforming,  this 
merging  into  backgrounds.  And  you  will  not 
have  lived  close  to  it  long  before  you  will 
see  in  it  the  art  of  life ;  not  of  progress, 
perhaps,  or  of  growth  and  change  and  aggres- 
sive advancement,  but  of  life,  for  all  that. 

It  is  as  though  the  little  brown  people  had 
said  to  the  kindly  old  earth  about  them, 
"Come,  let  us  dwell  together  in  unity,"  and 
then  had  gone  about  keeping  their  half  of  the 
covenant  of  harmony  with  the  gentlest  grace 
in  the  world,  building  temple  and  shrine  and 
dwelling,  bridge  and  highway  and  pagoda,  so 
that  each  should  conform  most  graciously  to 
the  immediate  world  about.  So,  at  the  foot 
of  gray  cliffs,  along  the  curve  of  gray  waters, 
lie  little  villages,  silver-gray  of  roof,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  gauze  of  smoke 
that  drifts  above  their  chimneys.  Up  among 
the  gentle  green  of  camphor  trees  a  temple 
lures  you  with  its  myriad  -steps — a  temple  of 
stone,   age-softened,  moss-grown,   mellowed  to 


the  tone  of  things  about  it,  until  it  is  as  in- 
visible as  a  dryad  in  her  grove;  or  there 
against  the  silver  boles  of  giant  cryptomenas 
glimmers  a  shrine  only  a  shade  less  silver  than 
they,  beyond  its  successive  arches  of  beckon- 
ing patio  us. 

And  it  is  perhaps  for  this  faithful  cove- 
nant-keeping with  the  old  earth  that  their 
sense  of  the  melody  of  things  has  been  given 
them;  for  theirs  it  is — melody,  rhythm,  fit- 
ness.— Dorothy  Pan!,  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine, 

■  ■»  • 

The  domestication  of  animals  seems  to 
have  begun  in  animal  worship.  A  tribe  would 
take  the  animal  which  it  worshipped  into  its 
midst  as  a  religious  matter.  Then  gradually 
that  particular  superstition  would  wear  off 
and  the  animal,  now  more  or  Jess  tame,  would 
be  put  to  whatever  use  his  human  fellows 
could  find  for  him.  The  cat  was  sacred  in 
Egypt  until  well  past  the  glory  days  of  Rome 
and  was  confined  to  Egyptian  society-  until 
well  into  the  Roman  decadence.  The  pig.  un- 
inspiring as  he  seems,  was  a  favorite  among 
the  sacred  animals  of  the  Syrian  peoples. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  (says  Tit-Bits) 
that  he  was  not  the  obese  porker  of  today ; 
he  was  the  Syrian  wild  boar,  a  gentleman  of 
no  contemptible  abilities. 


When  Germany  Gets  Her  Bill  for 
Damages  from  the  Allies 

She  must  indemnify  Belgium  and  France,  restore  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  pay  for  her  illegal  submarine  depredations, 
whether  tooth  for  tooth  or  by  money  payment,  says  Frank 
H.  Simonds,  war  expert  and  historian,  writing  for 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

OF  NOVEMBER  10 

Burning  Towns  Light  Battle- 
field at  Night 

When  the  American  lightning  struck  at  St.  Mihiel, 
is  the  way  George  H.  Seldes  puts  it 

How  a  Barrage  Is  Laid  Down 

Explained  and  illustrated  by  a  war  expert  for  this  issue 

Woman  Runs  Lighthouse 

A  true  story  that  surpasses  fiction 

These  are  some  of  the  exclusive  features 
that  will  appear  in 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

FOR  NOVEMBER  10 
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THE  FOURTEEN  POINTS. 

A  Discussion  by  George  Trumbull  Ladd,  Professor 
Emeritus  at  Yale. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  several  im- 
portant respects  Germany  and  her  allies  have 
a  great  advantage  over  us  so  long  as  the  pro- 
posal holds  to  discuss  terms  of  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  "points"  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson.  While  they  continue  their  frightful 
way  of  waging  war,  looting,  burning,  and  en- 
slaving the  country,  as  they  retreat  before  our 
victorious  armies,  there  is  little  need  to  ask 
whether  they  are  sincere  in  their  appeals  for 
an  armistice  of  mercy,  or  a  compromise  con- 
sistent with  their  ideas  of  honor. 

But  should  a  successive  interchange  of 
notes  result  in  a  complete  and  unassailable 
acceptance  of  all  the  principles  as  hitherto 
proclaimed  by  the  President,  they  would  not 
lose,  but  rather  gain,  in  the  same  kind  of  ad- 
vantage. In  fact,  it  would  not  be  Germany, 
but  the  United  States,  which  would  have  "to 
eat  her  own  words."  Complete  acceptance 
would  only  be  a  bid  for  further  parleying. 
For  so  vague,  indefinite,  and,  to  use  their  au- 
thor's own  words,  so  uncertain  in  the  "details 
of  their  practical  application,"  are  most  of 
these  points  that  a  long  breathing  spell,  and 
much  talk — whether  behind  closed  doors  or  not 
-  it  does  not  intrinsically  matter — would  be 
necessary  before  any  peace  by  compromise 
could  be  reached. 

In  illustration  of  this  defect — defect,  that 
is,  as  forming  a  sure  basis  of  a  lasting  peace 
— may  be  cited  the  language  of  No.  VIII  of 
the  Fourteen  Points,  which  demands  that  the 
"wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1S71  in 
the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine  .  .  '  .  should 
be  righted."  In  this  matter  Germany's  honor 
not  only,  but  her  advantage,  might  be  served 
by  prolonged  negotiations  in  several  ways — 
by  a  plebiscite,  or  the  granting  of  a  more 
or  less  specious  autonomy,  or  by  the  erection 
of  the  territory  into  a  neutral  state.  But 
however  any  of  these  might  satisfy  the  points, 
it  would  not  satisfy  France  and  her  allies, 
including  the  army  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  who  intend  that  Alsace-Lorraine  shall 
be  freed  from  every  species  of  German  con- 
trol, and  given  back  to  the  gallant  nation 
from  whom  it  was  basety  stolen.  Indeed,  it 
looks  now  as  though  we  might  have  the  spe- 
cial honor  of  restoring  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
that  one  of  our  allies  to  whom  our  admira- 
tion and  affection  most  spontaneously  goes 
out. 

Another  reason  why  the  Fourteen  and  the 
Four  Points  can  no  longer  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose as  a  basis  for  the  interchange  of  notes 
looking  to  a  negotiated  peace  is,  to  speak 
plainly:  The  points  have  been  rendered  anti- 
quated, so  far  as  they  are  at  all  definite,  by 
the  events  which  have  followed  their  promul- 
gation. This  the  President  himself  admits  in 
his  reply  to  the  second  note  from  Austria- 
Hungary.  With  regard  to  No.  X  of  the  Four- 
teen points  he  says:  "Since  that  sentence  was 
written  and  uttered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  recognized  that  a  state  of  bel- 
ligerency exists  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks 
and  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  em- 
pires :  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council  is  a  de  facto  belligerent  government 
clothed  with  proper  authority  to  direct  the 
military  and  political  affairs  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks. It  has  also  recognized  in  the  fullest 
manner  the  justice  of  the  nationalistic  aspira- 
tions of  the  Jugo-Slavs  for  freedom." 

What  is  true  of  No.  X  is  equally  true  of 
other  of  these  terms  of  peace,  and  may  be- 
come true  so  far  as  "details  of  their  practical 
application"  are  concerned,  at  almost  any  day 
or  hour  of  the  near  future. 

But  the  perils  of  premature  parleying,  espe- 
cially as  conducted  by  repeated  interchanges 
of  notes  between  any  of  the  belligerents  and 
the  person  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  our  nation,  but  is  also  only  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  ten  or  twelve  fold  body  of  na- 
tions allied  against  the  Central  Powers,  are 
not  confined  to  the  language  used  in  any,  or 
all,  of  the  individual  notes.  They  deeply  con- 
cern the  fact  that  notes  are  just  now  being 
written  at  all,  and  they  are  all  being  ad- 
dressed to  our  Preseident. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  flattering  to  our  na- 
tional pride  that  this  appeal  is  made  to  us  as 
a  nation  through  our  chief  executive  officer. 
For,  of  course,  the  German  government  is 
not  unaware  that,  according  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, war  and  peace  can  only  be  declared  by 
the  will  of  the  American  people  as  expressed 
through  their  duly  elected  representatives.  1 
do  not  think  that  any  of  these  representatives 
would  care  to  meet  our  army  if  called  back- 
just  now  from  France,  after  what  they  have 
seen  of  Ihe  methods  of  the  boches  in  dealing 
with  countries  with  whom  they  find  them- 
selves at  war,  whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
They  will  have  learned  in  thoroughly  practical 
ways  v-hat  those  best  acquainted  with  Ger- 
many nave  known  from  the  beginning;  that 
the  distinction  between  the  "constituted  au- 
thorit  cs  of  the  empire"  and  the  body  of  the 
■  op  who, constitute  that  empire  is  still  not 
be  spoken  of  as  "merely,"  or  specula- 


tively, true.  It  remains  a  distinction  that  in 
nowise  corresponds  with  the  facts;  and  so  it 
has  been  from  the  very  beginning. 

It  is  the  nation  of  Germany — and  for  that 
matter  the  nations  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, and  Turkey — who  must  be  punished, 
and  made  and  kept  incapable  of  doing  the  like 
again.  Until  that  task  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished there  is  little  use  of  anything  more 
than  academic  discussion  of  terms  of  peace 
or  of  a  future  "League  of  Nations." 

Why,   then,   should   we   feel   otherwise  than 

deeply  humiliated  that  our  President  has  been 

deliberately  selected,   and  this   over   and   over 

i  again,    as   the    recipient    of   appeals   to    act   in 

the  role  of  agent  of  the  Teutonic  powers? 

The  impropriety  of  the  first  German  note 
would  seem  to  culminate  in  this  sentence : 
"With  a  view  to  avoiding  further  bloodshed 
(sic)  the  German  government  requests  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on  land 
and  water  and  in  the  air."  To  this  clause 
of  the  note  the  President's  reply  was  most  ap- 
propriate. "He  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  govern- 
ments with  which  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  so  long  as  the  armies  of  these 
powers  are  upon  their  soil."  Of  course  not. 
For  our  armies,  as  truly  as  those  of  our  allies, 
are  under  Field  Marshal  Foch,  the  generalissi- 
mo, or  commander-in-chief,  of  all  the  armies 
now  fighting  the  Central  Powers  and  their 
allies  in  Russia  and  Turkey.  But  the  reply 
contains  the  unfortunate  suggestion  that,  in 
case  of  evacuation,  the  proposal  might  be 
made.  Now  Foch  evidently  means  to  have  as 
few  as  possible  of  the  German  army  left  to 
evacuate  Belgium  and  France,  and  afterward 
to  contest  that  somewhat  deep  invasion  of 
Germany,  and  perhaps  Austria,  which  will  al- 
most certainly  be  necessary  in  order  to  force 
those  nations  to  listen  honestly  to  the  proposal 
of  such  terms  as  all  the  Entente  Allies  may 
be  ready  to  agree  to  accept.  The  reply  to 
the  second  German  note  is  on  this  matter 
still  more  appropriate.  For  it  adds  the  terms 
of  "evacuation"  to  those  of  an  "armistice,"  as 
falling  under  the  military  domain. 

But  setting  aside  this  faux  pas,  why  appeal 
to  President  Wilson  to  invite  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  possibly  also 
Japan  "to  send  plenipotentiaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opening  negotiations"?  All  these  na- 
tions are  much  more  vitally  interested  than 
are  we  in  the  "practical  details  of  the  appli- 
cation" of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  If  only  Germany  is  thoroughly 
beaten  and  rendered  incapable  of  ever  re- 
peating her  enormities  that  alone,  so  far  as 
self-interested  concerns  go,  would  satisfy  us. 
And  that  would  be  the  best  assurance  that  the 
world  was  rendered  for  a  time  "safe  for 
democracy,"  whatever  that  very  fetching  but 
vague  term  may  be  interpreted  definitely  to 
mean.  But  here  is  another  term  for  agree- 
ments necessary  to  peace  about  which  the 
Teutonic  allies  are  coming  to  be  as  anxious 
for  arrangements  that  will  save  their  honor 
as  are  we.  Besides  these  general  interests, 
however,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  and 
France  and  Italy  and  Serbia  and  Greece,  and 
all  the  peoples  hitherto  cursed  by  Turkish 
rule  in  the  Near  East,  have  more  near  and 
dear  domestic  interests  to  be  secured  and  do- 
mestic wrongs  to  be  righted.  We  inquire 
again,  Why,  then,  should  the  American  na- 
tion and  President  Wilson  be  selected  as  the 
chosen  of  the  German  war  lord  to  open  pro- 
ceedings to  stop  the  annihilation  of  Ger- 
many's man  power  and  initiate  a  negotiated 
peace?  Are  they  trying  to  use  us  and  our 
President  as  some  sort  of  a  "catspaw"  to  pull 
their  chestnuts   out   of  the  fire? 

In  certain  particulars,  and  those  likely  to 
turn  out  the  most  difficult  and  important,  it  is 
peculiarly  inconsistent  that  our  President 
should  be  called  upon  to  act  as  the  agent  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  negotiating  the  terms 
of  peace.  For  there  is  Russia,  and  there  are 
the  Balkans,  and  there  is  Turkey,  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  will  be  at  the  end,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  most  complicated  and  difficult  ot 
all  the  problems  coming  before  the  finally  and 
completely  victorious  Entente  Allies.  And  if 
the  Entente  Allies  are  not  finally  and  com- 
pletely victorious,  and  if  they  do  not  grasp 
these  problems  with  ungloved  and  unflinching 
hands,  the  war  might  as  well  never  have  been 
fought. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  Balkans  and  of 
Turkey  at  the  close  of  the  war,  we  have  no 
right  to  have  anything  to  say.  For  wc  did 
not  "come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty." 

To  be  sure,  No.  11  of  the  "Fourteen  Points 
Essential  to  Peace"  declares  that  Roumania, 
Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated, 
and  the  occupied  territories  restored" ;  but 
the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  are 
to  be  determined  "by  friendly  counsel,"  and 
'the  Turkish  portion  of  the  present  Otto- 
man Empire  should  be  assured  a  secure  sov- 
ereignty"; while  to  the  other  nationalities  now 
under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  "an  un- 
doubted security  of  life  and  an  absolutely  un- 
molested opportunity  of  autonomous  devel- 
opment." Turkey  is  undoubtedly  ready  to  ne- 
gotiate   the    details    of    such    a    peace 'at    anv 


time.       Their    government    has    promised    as 
much  over  and  over  again. 

These  rhetorically  correct  sentences  remind 
one  forcibly  of  the  phrases  which  diplomatic 
negotiations  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  by 
way  of  promises  all  along  the  bloody  path  of 
the   last   century. 

When  the  crowd  of  Young  Turks  who  have 
had  their  grip  on  parts  of  Europe  and  all  of 
the  Near  East,  and  have  availed  themselves 
of  their  opportunity  with  a  craft  and  cruelty 
surpassing  that  of  Abdul  Ahmed  II,  find  them- 
selves deserted  by  Germany,  as  they  soon  will 
be,  most  generous  promises  of  reform  can 
easily  be  obtained  again. 

From  the  first  the  people  of  this  country 
have  responded  with  pity  and  gifts  of  money 
and  clothing  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Armenians  and  other  nationalities  now  un- 
der Turkish  rule,  as  they  have  been  enduring 
unexampled  horrors  ;  but  for  a  long  time  the 
government  maintained  the  same  unsympa- 
thetic and  passive  attitude  which  characterized 
it  in  the  first  days  of  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium. Meanwhile  the  British  and  their 
Colonials,  and  the  French  and  the  Italians, 
and  the  heathen  of  India  and  North  Africa, 
have  sacrificed  thousands  of  lives  and  millions 
of  treasure  to  secure  in  fact  the  eminently 
desirable  results  which  have  their  protocol  in 
the  two  points  from  which  the  quotation  has 
just  been  made.  Yet  the  Germans  have  the 
impudence — or  is  it  that  kind  of  craft  which 
goes  nowadays  in  popular  writings  under  the 
poetic  title  of  "camouflage" — to  request  our 
President  to  arrange  an  armistice  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  terms  of  peace,  that  involve  the 
fate  of  all  the  Balkan  peoples,  and  of  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  large  parts  of 
the  Caucasus. 

The  case  is  even  more  plain  with  regard 
to  the  return  to  Germany  of  her  lost  colo- 
nies. Everything  from  that  quarter  has  made 
it  perfectly  evident  that  this  is  one  of  the 
three  places  in  the  "last  ditch,"  so  to  speak, 
in  which  the  Germans  have  planted  their  flag 
so  that  only  overwhelming  force  can  pull  it 
down.  These  are:  The  freedom  from  in- 
vasion of  the  home  land;  the  control  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia  and  Roumania  and  of  the  route 
to  the  Far  East  through  these  countries  ;  and 
not  the  least,  the  return  of  the  colonies. 
Starting  out  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
stealing  more  territory  to  subject  to  their 
style  of  colonization,  they  have  ended  by 
losing  all  the  colonies  which  they  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But  they  must 
have  those  colonies  back,  otherwise  they  justly 
deem  that  for  the  present,  when  loaded  with 
immense  debts  of  indemnification  in  addition 
to  their  huge  national  debt,  they  are  eco- 
nomically ruined  if  they  can  not  get  them 
back.  Now  we  do  not  want  their  colonies, 
and  although  we  have  done  something  to- 
ward blocking  their  game  Jn  Mexico  and 
South  America,  we  have  very  properly  taken 
no  part  in  seizing  or  holding  any  of  Ger- 
many's ante-bellum  colonial  possessions.  In 
close  connection  with  this  is  the  matter 
touched  upon  in  No.  Ill  of  the  Fourteen 
Points  set  forth  by  Mr.  Wilson  on  January 
8th  last:  "The  removal  as  far  as  possible  of 
all  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of 
an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the 
nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  asso- 
ciating themselves  for  its  maintenance." 

This  removal  of  economic  barriers  is  also 
a  thing  which  the  Germans  are  very  sore 
and  very  keen  about.  But  tariff  laws  and 
other  trade  restrictions  or  conventions  art 
matters  which  essentially  belong  to  each  sov- 
ereign state  to  settle  for  itself  ;  and  to  make 
uniformity  in  such  matters  a  prime  condi- 
tion of  negotiating  peace,  or  even  of  forming 
the  proposed  so-called  League  of  Nations  to 
enforce  peace,  would  seem  to  be  degradation 
of  the  whole  basis  on  which  a  permanent 
peace  ought  solidly  to  repose.  How  is  any 
general  treaty  to  force  one  nation  to  trade  with 
another  nation  on  terms  which  it  does  not  in 
view  of  its  own  interests  prefer  ?  How  is 
Germany  to  force  the  Entente  Allies  in  gen- 
eral, or  us  in  particular,  to  say:  "Yes,  we 
will  trade  with -you  on  the  same  terms  as  with 
England,  France,  or  Japan,  if  only  you  will 
confess  yourself  beaten  on  the  field  of  battle"? 
In  all  probability  the  colonies  are  not  going 
to  be  returned  to  Germany.  Whatever  the 
home  government  of  Great  Britain  may  be 
willing  to  do,  the  British  colonies  will  not 
suffer  their  return.  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  are  not  going  to  have  the 
Germans  allowed  to  resume,  reconstitute,  and 
strengthen  their  colonial  rule  in  their  neigh- 
borhood again.  Nor  are  China  and  Japan 
going  to  return  to  Germany  the  fortified  port 
and  hinterland  which  the  Germans  wrested 
by  threats  from  a  helpless  China  and  estab- 
lished as  a  growing  menace  to  the  economic 
prosperity  and  also  the  safety  and  sov- 
ereignty of  these  two  countries  and  of  the 
whole   Far   East. 

Now  we  can  not  maintain  our  "face,"  or  our 
character  for  disinterestedness,  if  we  put  in 
our  oar  to  save  the  German  boat  from  sink- 
ing, or  even  to  keep  it  steady  by  inflating  it 
with  bubbles  of  hope  in  matters  affecting  the 
return  of  the  colonies  or  the  nature  of  the 
economic   regulations   to    be   concluded   at   the 


end  of  the  war,  between  the  separate  na- 
tions now  engaged  in  it.  Doubtless  our  Allies 
will  not  tell  us  to  mind  our  own  business 
about  these  matters,  and  that  they  and  their 
colonies  will  look  after  that  as  they  deem 
best  fitting  their  economic  and  political  in- 
terests. But  they  might  without  essential  in- 
justice do  exactly  that.  Neither  will  they 
remind  us  that  trade  adjustments  by  way  of 
tariffs  and  concessions  may  be  well  enough 
left,  without  interference,  to  the  individual 
nations.  But  should  they  do  this,  our  mouths 
would  be  pretty  effectually  closed  by  remem- 
bering our  own  policy  in  such  matters  for  the 
last  quarter-century  and  more.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  trade  arrangements  will  be  fixed 
by  acts  of  Congress,  and  not  by  presidential 
proclamations. 

Let  us  then  confine  ourselves,  when  it  comes 
even  to  suggesting  terms  of  peace  among  our- 
selves, to  matters  about  which  we  have  a 
right  of  decisive  opinion,  if  not  a  right  to 
pose  as  arbitrators  or  peacemakers  in  any 
special  way.  And  let  the  government  at 
Washington  show  the  modesty  and  reserve 
which  characterize  Pershing  and  our  armies. 
For  in  the  judgment  of  those  on  whom  we 
must  most  rely  to  bring  the  horrid  war  to  a 
successful  end  there  is  just  now  nothing  so 
menacing  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  as  the 
public  and  diplomatic  talk  about  peace,  espe- 
cially when  the  discussion  is  called  out  in 
answers  to  notes  from  Germany  or  Austria. 
-On  the  worthlessness  of  any  negotiations 
with  a  nation  which  is  accustomed  and  trained 
to  regard  treaties  as  mere  scraps  of  paper, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  whose  for- 
eign policy  is,  and  remains,  that  its  treatment 
of  other  nationals  is  subject  to  no  moral,  not 
to  say  merely  international,  law,  no  one  has 
pronounced  more  clearly  and  emphatically 
than  has  President  Wilson.  But  in  the  face 
of  these  facts  it  is  the  more  foreboding  that 
the  determination  to  use  us  and  our  President 
to  secure  escape  from  the  utter  defeat  and 
dire  punishment  which  Germany  and  her 
allies  so  richly  deserve,  and  which  constitute 
the  only  sure  guarantee  of  a  long  and  world- 


*~~Wfien  choosing 
a   Davenport—- 


look  for  comfort.  Look  for  simplicity 
of  design.  Look  for  coverings  of  quality. 
Don't  be  hasty. 

— Our  experience  has  been  that  too 
many  are  attracted  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance and  not  enough  time  and  attention 
given  to  the  vital  parts  or  that  which  goes 
inside  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

—  Now  then:  when  you  ran  purchase 
a  davenport  for  Ninety-Five  Dollars  that  has 
that  "built-in  goodness,"  such  as  a  well- 
constructed  frame — a  hand-tied  network  of 
oil-tempered  springs,  properly  placed  for 
comfort — and,  in  addition,  get  that  beauty 
as  well  in  a  tasty  variety  of  velour  or 
tapestry  covers— would  that  not  tempt  you 
to  buy  ? 

— It  certainly  would  if  you  only  real- 
ized the  quality  of  the  merchandise  John 
Breuner  Company  offers  you  for  your  money. 


$95 


—Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of 
the  monthly  payment  plan. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Company  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — 
also  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our 
recommendation  means  capital  to  you.  For 
the  customer's  self-interest  we  believe  a 
monthly  payment  account  the  better.  It 
gives  you  a  record  of  just  how  you  fulfill 
your  contract,  whereas  a  cash  transaction  is 
immediately  closed  and  no  record  created. 
Of  course,  we  serve  vou  either  way. 
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wide  deliverance  from  ihe  curses  they  have 
brought  upon  the  world,  is  very  genuine  and 
increasingly  insistent  and  earnest.  The  re- 
peated appeals  to  Wilson,  and  the  very  term 
a  "Wilson  peace,"  are  sufficient  proof  of  this 
fact.  If  other  proofs  were  wanted,  and  they 
are  not,  the  Austrian  and  German  notes  are 
this  sufficient   proof. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  then,  that 
the  great  Dr.  Bernhard  Dernburg.  formei 
German  minister  of  the  colonies,  with  whose 
diplomatic  subtleties  we  have  formerly  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  familiar,  speak- 
ing recently  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  said : 
"President  Wilson's  fourteen  old  and  five 
new  points  can  be  accepted  by  us  if  put  for- 
ward honestly  (that  is,  honestly  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  these  points)  without  humilia- 
tion  for   Germany." 

Now  here  we  have  the  alternative  of  be- 
lieving either  that  Germany  is  going  to  get  off 
without  anything  that  the  German  govern- 
ment and  German  nation  can  consider  as 
"humiliating,"  or  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  not 
"honest"  in  his  proposals  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  About  the  same  time  a  rampant  Pan- 
German  paper,  after  declaring  that  the  Ger- 
man people  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  of  blood 
those  whose  aim  "is  to  dictate  a  humiliating 
peace,"  proceeds  to  admonish  President  Wil- 
son to  realize  "the  superhuman  responsibility 
placed  upon  his  shoulders,"  and  hopes  "he 
will  prove  himself  worthy  of  this  terribly  re- 
sponsible hour."  And  the  Vienna  Reichpost 
says : 

"President  Wilson  now  has  an  opportunity 
to  prove  his  fitness  to  be  a  world  arbiter. 
Restoration  of  peace  depends  upon  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  will  to  do  justice,  and  establish 
a  new  order  that  excludes  oppression  and  es- 
tablishes a  real  and  lasting  peace.  The  fate 
of  humanity  has  been  placed  in  his  hands.' 
May  the  President  of  the  great  North  Ameri- 
can republic,  conscious  of  his  terrible  re- 
sponsibility, show  himself  worthy  of  the  his- 
toric task  that  may  cover  his  name  with  im- 
perishable glory." 

There  is  little  likelihood  that  the  govern- 
ment or  the  sensible  people  of  the  United 
States  will  be  deceived  by  such  insincere  and 
nauseating  flattery.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
neither  government  nor  people  will  be  made 
giddy — afflicted  with  what  is  strikingly  but 
coarsely  called  a  "swelling  of  the  head" — 
with  the  thought  that  we  are  going  by  con- 
tinued negotiations  to  secure  a  speedy  ending 
of  the  war  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
Germany,  or  that  the  continued  interchange , 
of  notes  will  give  to  our  President  the  "im- 
perishable glory  accorded  by  the  Austrian 
newspaper. 

In  fine,  no  satisfactory  peace  can  be  won, 
or  even  safely  approached,  by  any  member 
of  the  Entente  Allies  under  the  obvious,  how- 
ever false,  assumption  that  that  member  pro- 
vides the  easiest  way  for  letting  Germany  and 
her  allies  down  from  the  high  horse  which 
they  have  ridden  to  ruin,  but  which  they  still 
hope  to  groom  and  fatten  until  they  can  get 
the  beast  into  condition  to  mount  him  again. 
Then  will  he  be  stronger,  rougher  shod,  more 
fit  to  trample  into  dust  women  and  children 
of  other  than  Belgian,  French,  Russian,  and 
Serbian  soils. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  partial  relief  for  the  time 
being  to  know  that  the  President's  reply  to 
the  last  German  note  seems  to  summarize  the 
terms  of  peace  in  that  unconditional  surren- 
der which  the  German  nation  will  undoubtedly 
be  slow  to  make;  which,  indeed,  they  will  not 
make  until  all  parties  in  that  still  auto- 
cratically ruled  people  have  become  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  their  cause  is  hope- 
lessly lost,  and  that  nothing  remains  for  them 
but  to  submit  to  condign  punishment.  Under 
the  leadership  of  our  President  we  have  prom- 
ised ourselves  and  an  expectant  world,  but 
especially  our  allies,  that  we  will  not  relax 
our  energies,  nor  abate  our  sacrifices,  until 
this  menace  of  all  fair  and  friendly  inter- 
course between  nations,  of  the  best  fruits  of 
civilization,  and  of  the  triumph  of  Christian 
standards  of  living,  personal  and  national,  is 
forever  removed. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  do  all  that  is 
in  our  power  to  make  the  world  "safe  for 
democracy" — that  is,  for  government  where 
the  best  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  are  expressed  in  legal  and  orderly  ways 
and  firmly  and  impartially  maintained.  But 
writing  notes  as  means  of  preliminary  parley- 
ing will  not  further  these  ends.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  take  the  heart  from  our  armies, 
confuse  our  people,  and  secretly  frighten  and 
discourage  our  allies.  The  best  thing  that 
can  happen  to  free  the  nation  of  Germany 
from  the  delusions  that  have  made  insane 
ruffians  of  the  Kaiser  and  his  government  will 
be  to  have  our  victorious  armies — not  sack 
Berlin — but  parade  in  quiet  dignity  the  length 
of   Unter  den   Linden. — New   York   Times. 


The  Amazon  River  discharges  the  most 
water  of  any  river  in  the  world.  The  total 
length  of  the  Amazon  is  3300  to  3600  miles, 
and  its  width  varies  from  a  few  thousand 
feet  at  different  points  to  more  than  100  miles 
at  its  mouth. 


CABBAGES  AND  KINGS. 

The  "Christian  Science  Monitor"  Summarizes  the 
Situation  and  the  Roles  of  the  Actors. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Nor  is  there  any  question  at  all  that 
the  times  are  full  of  great  happenings.  The 
time  has  come,  as  the  walrus  said  on  a  famous 
occasion,  to  talk  of  many  things,  amongst 
others,  cabbages  and  kings.  Colonel  House 
has  arrived  in  Europe  ;  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and 
Mr.  Balfour  have  gone  to  France ;  General 
von  Ludendorff  has  resigned  his  position  as 
chief  of  the  German  General  Staff;  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Henderson  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
inter-allied  executive  committee  of  the  So- 
cialist parties  in  Paris ;  and  Germany  has 
sent  her  latest  reply.  All  these  disconnected 
facts  mean  one  and  the  same  thing.  They 
mean  that  the  peace  conference  is  coming, 
and  coming  apace,  and  that  the  various  forces 
concerned  are  beginning  to  align  themselves 
for  the  great  battle  which  is  before  them. 
Where  the  peace  conference  will  be  held  is 
at  present  a  decision  in  nubibus.  It  will  most 
probably  be  in  The  Hague,  though  The  Hague 
has  a  strong  competitor  in  Geneva,  and  even 
in  Lausanne.  The  little  town  perched  upon 
the  hill  above  the  tiny  port  of  Ouchy,  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  would  be  in  many  ways  an 
ideal  spot.  But  The  Hague  is  beautiful,  too, 
in  its  way,  not  certainly  with  the  beauty  of 
the  Rhone  Valley  vanishing  in  the  distance, 
and  the  Dent  de  Midi  lifting  its  snow  crown 
into  the  clouds,  but  with  that  old-world 
beauty  of  a  Dutch  town  with  its  quaint  sky 
lines,  its  canals,  its  quays,  and  its  trees. 

All  these  things  are,  however,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  setting.  More  interesting  are  the 
forces  which  are  getting  ready  to  play  their 
parts  in  the  concluding  act  of  Armageddon. 
There  is  M.  Clemenceau,  the  famous  Tiger 
of  the  French  chambers,  a  man  whose  political 
elan  has  done  as  much  to  help  France  in  doing 
her  part  to  win  the  war  as  the  elan  of  the 
poilus.  A  man  full  of  fire  is  M.  Clemenceau, 
and  with  one  ideal  only,  the  glory  of  France. 
In  that,  be  it  said,  is  his  weakness  as  a  ne- 
gotiator. Combined  with  his  unquestioned 
genius,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  provincial- 
ism of  the  French  politician,  that  curious  in- 
ability to  see  a  question  in  its  broader  issues, 
other  than  as  these  affect  France.  By  M. 
Clemenceau's  side  fortunately  there  is  the 
genius  of  the  French  armies.  The  gentle, 
simple  soldier,  almost  as  placid  as  M.  Clemen- 
ceau, the  civilian,  is  vitriolic,  and  gifted  not 
only  with  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  great  strate- 
gist, but  with  that  quality  so  commonly  lack- 
ing in  France,  the  ability  to  see  your  neigh- 
bor's side  of  the  case.  Whoever  was  respon- 
sible for  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Foch, 
and  there  were  three  men  who  may  claim  to 
have  been  chiefly  so — M.  Clemenceau,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  Wilson — it  was  Mar- 
shal Foch  who  was  himself  the  great  peace- 
bringer.  From  the  beginning  he  has  never  in- 
terfered with  the  tactics  of  the  great  officers 
who  have  so  loyally  served  under  him.  To 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  General  Petain,  and  in 
a  less  degree  to  General  Diaz,  he  has  always 
said,  Gentlemen,  do  your  best !  It  is  your 
battles  you  are  fighting,  as  for  me  I  am  fight- 
ing the  battle  on  the  Rhine.  So  he  sits  in 
his  archair,  with  his  legs  up,  reads  his  novel 
incontinently,  and  thinks  out  perpetually  those 
vast  strategical  movements  of  millions  of  men 
toward  the  Rhine,  the  tactical  incidents  of 
which  the  other  great  generals  associated  with 
him  are  responsible  for.  Italy  he  interferes 
with  hardly  at  all.  The  western  front,  he 
frankly  says,  is  as  much  as  he  can  manage. 
Why  responsible  editors  allow  such  unmiti- 
gated nonsense  to  get  into  their  columns  as 
statements  to  the  effect  that  he  is  also  di- 
recting the  British  armies  in  Syria  and  in 
Mesopotamia  is  a  mystery  best  known  to  them- 
selves. Marshal  Foch  deliberately  and  deter- 
minedly curtailed  his  own  authority  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Balkans.  The  victorious 
advance  of  General  Allenby  from  Egypt  to 
Aleppo  is,  in  the  words  of  a  famous  British 
officer,  "Entirely  a  British  show  ;  the  one  the- 
atre in  the  whole  world  in  which  nobody  at 
all   has   interfered   with    us." 

Thus  no  man  knows  better  than  Foch  that 
when  the  armistice  is  fixed,  it  will  not  be 
fixed  by  him  alone.  Magnificently  as  all  the 
armies  of  the  western  front  have  fought, 
they  would  have  fought  in  vain  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  ceaseless  guard  over  the  waters 
kept  by  the  British  fleet.  Years  ago,  but  for 
the  British  fleet  the  French  resistance  would 
have  been  broken  down.  The  Germans  would 
have  been  in  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  Paris 
would  have  fallen.  What  has  won  the  war 
has  been  that  silent  force  which  has  never 
slept,  which  has  faced  sudden  death  every 
moment  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  but  which 
has  never  relaxed  its  iron  grip  upon  the  ocean. 
That  force  is  the  British  navy.  And,  there- 
fore, when  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  if  it  is 
to  be  an  armistice,  are  fixed.  Admiral  Beatty 
is  going  to  have  just  as  much  to  say  as  Mar- 
shal Foch,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  just  as  com- 
manding a  voice  as  M.  Clemenceau.  No  man 
knows  the  truth  of  this  half  as  well  as  Von 
Hindenburg.      He    knows,    from    first    to    last, 


where  the  check  on  German  arms  has  really 
been.  If  the  General  Staff  had  dared  to  send 
out  the  German  Grand  Fleet  it  would  have 
sent  it  to  clear  the  way  to  Dover  and  to  vic- 
tory. If  it  had  thought  that  the  Grand  Fleet 
had  had  a  chance  of  succeeding  it  would  have 
overruled  the  naval  chiefs  without  hesitation. 
But  it  read  the  signs  in  the  sky  at  Jutland. 
And  in  spite  of  all  the  vaporing  of  the  Kaiser 
and  the  German  press  it  knew  what  Jutland 
meant.  Thus  it  is  that  Von  Ludendorff  finds 
himself  superseded  in  his  crazy  determination 
to  fight  to  the  last  ditch,  no  matter  what  the 
loss.  To  contest  every  inch  of  ground  from 
Valenciennes  to  Namur,  and  from  Rethel  to 
Sedan,  and  to  care  nothing  for  the  cost,  sn 
long  as  the  General  Staff  remains  in  control 
of  the  situation,  and  a  bayonet  or  a  round 
of  ammunition  is  left,  may,  in  the  words  of 
Marshal  Canrobert,  be  magnificent,  but  it  is 
not  war.  Least  of  all  is  it  war  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  German  Foreign  Office, 
where  the  policy  of  the  "Honest  Broker"  still 
strives   against  that  of  the  army. 

One  other  influence  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  influences.  It  is  the  in- 
fluence wielded  by  the  quiet-voiced  representa- 
tive of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
has  come  to  be  admired  and  respected  in  Eu- 
rope under  the  sobriquet  of  the  "Silent 
Colonel."  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man 
wields  a  greater  influence  today  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  Great  Powers  than  does  Colonel 
House.  This  must  not  be  construed  in  any 
belittlement  of  the  ability  of  General 
Pershing,  or  of  that  other  soldier  who  has  so 
endeared  himself  to  the  British  army.  General 
Bliss.  But  these  are  soldiers,  soldiers  who 
will  have  a  say  and  a  great  say  in  the  ques- 
tion of  an  armistice.  It  is  those  vast  ques- 
tions which  He  beyond  the  armistice  in  which 
Colonel  House,  as  the  representative  of  the 
President,  is  so  interested.  The  President 
has  given  him  his  confidence,  and  he  could  not 
have  bestowed  it  more  worthily.  For  if 
Marshal  Foch  has  the  coup  d'ceil  of  the  sol- 
dier, Colonel  House  has  that  of  the  states- 
man.    And   Mr.   Wilson  knows  this. 


DEMOCRACY  OR  AUTOCRACY. 


(The  following  letter  has  been  written  to 
the  New  York  Times  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Wickersham,  who  says  that  this  is  the  issue 
raised  by  the   President's  appeal.) 

The  President's  address  to  the  country 
presents  a  fundamental  issue  which  involves 
the  determination  of  whether  we  are  to  con- 
tinue the  form  of  government  embodied  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  sub- 
stitute for  it  an  autocracy  cloaked  in  the  mere 
outward   forms   of  democracy. 

It  has  been  manifest  from  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  that  his  theory 
of  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  President 
differed  radically  from  those  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  He  apparently  has  de- 
sired to  transmute  the  chief  executive  under 
the  Federal  Constitution  into  a  semblance  of 
the  prime  minister  in  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, without,  however,  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  such  minister  to  the  parliament  and 
the  hourly  contingency  of  being  obliged  to 
appeal  to  the  country  for  a  majority  to  sus- 
tain him  in  his  policies.  Moreover,  the  prime 
minister  under  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  but  the  head  of  a  cabinet  composed 
of  ministers  who,  like  himself,  must  com- 
mand a  parliamentary  majority  and  who  also 
are  subject  at  any  moment  to  render  an  ac- 
count to  the  parliament  or  the  people. 

The  theory  of  our  government  has  been  dif- 
ferent. The  President,  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  definite  period,  is  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  and  given  certain  other 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  func- 
tion in  connection  with  legislation  is  confined 
to  recommending  to  the  Congress  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient, and  the  approval  or  disapproval  of 
bills  passed  by  the  Congress.  He  is,  by  the 
Constitution,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  He  is 
not  made  the  (.ommander-in-chief  of  Con- 
gress or  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  sought  completely  to  domi- 
nate the  Congress  by  compelling  it  to  adopt 
legislative  measures  of  his  own  devising,  by 
from  time  to  time  instructing  the  Congress 
concerning  the  duties  which  he  desired  it  to 
perform,  and  by  ignoring,  as  no  other  Presi- 
dent ever  has  done,  the  coordinate  function 
of  the  Senate  respecting  the  appointment  of 
ambassadors  and  other  ministers,  and  in  the 
making  of  treaties.  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  unwilling  to  accept  complete 
subservience  and  have  asserted  an  independent 
judgment  of  their  own  at  variance  with  that 
of  the  President,  he  has  sought  to  defeat  in 
their  respective  districts  when  they  have  come 
up    for   reelection. 

He  has  employed,  to  a  degree  unprecedented 
in  our  history,  unofficial  agents  as  ambassa- 
dors or  ministers  plenipotentiary,  although 
without  those  titles.  The  examples  of  Mr. 
John  Lind  in  Mexico  and  of  Colonel  House 
in    Europe   are   but   conspicuous   instances   of 
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an  apparently  deliberate  system  of  choosing 
unofficial,  extraconstitutional  agents,  rather 
than  of  relying  upon  the  duly  constituted  and 
responsible  officials  of  the  government  in  the 
discharge  of  great  public  business,  particularly 
as  affecting  international  affairs. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  many  a  truth  is 
spoken  in  jest,  and  when  the  President  re- 
ferred in  a  jocular  manner  in  one  of  his 
addresses,  delivered  in  New  York  some  months 
ago,  to  the  Indian  whose  idea  of  the  purpose 
of  the  war  was  that  it  was  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  Democratic  party,  he  uncon- 
sciously revealed  what  it  now  appears  has 
been  his  guiding  principle.  His  conduct  of 
the  war  has  been  characterized  by  markedly 
partisan  selections  of  the  principal  agencies 
by  which  it  was  conducted  and  an  apparent 
determination  to  exclude  the  Republican  party 
and  persons  closely  identified  with  it  from  any 
conspicuous  and  responsible  agency  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  contest. 

Notwithstanding  this  policy  the  Republican 
party,  which  was  far  more  largely  in  favor  of 
the  war  than  the  Democratic  party,  both  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  we  came  into  the  war, 
has  loyally  supported  in  Congress  and  out  all 
of  the  measures  which  the  President  urged  as 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  even  to  the  extent  of  seconding  and  aid- 
ing in  the  passage  of  measures  which  many 
believe  to  be  of  doubtful  constitutionality  and 
to  be  promoted  under  the  guise  of  war  meas- 
ures, but  actually  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  a  programme  of  social  and  governmental 
reorganization  which  the  President  had  in 
mind  and  which  probably  never  could  have 
been  enacted  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  President  pays  grudging  tribute  to  the 
leaders  of  the  minority  in  the  present  Con- 
gress, who,  he  says,  "have  unquestionably  been 
pro-war,"  while  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
plains that  they  have  been  "anti-administra- 
tion." These  same  leaders  of  the  minority 
saved  and  procured  the  enactment  of  the  most 
important  measures  which  the  Administration 
urged  for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  when  the 
representatives  of  the  majority  opposed  or  ran 
away  from  them.  The  most  conspicuous  ot 
these  measures  is  the  selective  service  law, 
without  which  the  creation  of  the  army  which 
has  saved  the  day  in  France  would  have  been 
impossible.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  President  point  out  the  "anti-Administra- 
tion" attitude  of  the  Republican  leaders  which 
secured  the  passage  of  that  law. 

The  President  objects  to  "divided  coun- 
sel." It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  he  takes 
counsel  with  no  one.  He  delivers  his  decrees, 
and,  in  time  of  war,  opposition  is  silenced. 
He  now  desires  to  extend  the  period  of  au- 
tocracy to  post-war.  The  great  issues  involved 
in  this  struggle  are  proposed  to  be  settled 
by  the  President  alone,  dictating  his  terms 
through  his  unofficial  agents,  such  as  Colonel 
House  and  his  associates,  and  the  country  is 
ultimately  to  be  informed  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  done,  and  it  is  expected  the  Congress 
will  place  the  rubber  stamp  of  approval 
upon  it. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  expediency 
of  opening  a  discussion  on  this  subject  at  this 
time,  when  conferences  with  our  allies  and 
negotiations  with  our  enemies  are  before  us, 
the  President  has  forced  an  issue  upon  the 
country  which  may  simply  be  stated  as  ac- 
quiescence in  autocracy  under  the  guise  of 
democracy,  or  a  return  to  the  constitutional 
government  of  our  fathers. 


Dogs  to  lead  the  blind  are  being  trained  at 
Plesais-Trevise,    France,    where    several    hun- 
dred poodles  may  be  seen   trotting 
neighborhood  or  through  the  village. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


Has  it  yet  dawned  upon  the  reforming 
and  uplifting  consciousness  of  this  great  and 
moral  nation  that  we  are  being  married  by 
proxy  like  our  merry  little  friends  the  Jap- 
anese-? It  need  not  be  said  that  we  use  the 
pronoun  in  the  journalistic  sense.  Personally 
no  one  is  making  the  slightest  effort  to  marry 
us  by  proxy  or  otherwise.  At  the  first  at- 
tempt to  do  so  we  should  make  the  welkin  ring 
with  our  protests,  although  we  have  not  the 
least  idea  what  a  welkin  is.  At  the  moment 
we  are  speaking  collectively,  nationally,  even 
internationally.  We  are  addressing  ourselves 
to  the  leagued  and  democratic  peoples  of  the 
earth  and  we  wish  to  know  if  this  insidious 
thing  has  crept  upon  us  unawares  and  under 
the  preoccupations  of  war.  We  have  ex- 
amined the  President's  fourteen  conditions 
and  we  can  find  nothing  about  marriage  by 
proxy.  Are  we  to  be  saddled  with  it  by  a 
secret  diplomacy  that  we  are  supposed  to  have 
repudiated?  By  way  of  precaution  we  shall 
at  once  destroy  every  feminine  photograph 
that  we  possess.  We  will  not  be  caught  with 
the  goods  on  us,  so  to  speak.  We  will  avoid 
the  very  appearance  of  evil. 

The  foregoing  evidences  of  panic  are  wrung 
from  us  by  a  little  news  item  emanating  from 
Great  Lakes.  Illinois.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Miss  Emily  Orsi  of  Cairo,  Egypt,  has  been 
proxically  (this  word  now  takes  its  place  in 
the  language)  married  to  Lieutenant  Rudolph 
Winzer  of  Chicago.  The  courtship  was  by 
wireless.  Marriage  licenses  were  obtained  in 
Waukegan — we  always  had  our  suspicions  oi 
Waukegan — and  in  Egypt,  and  these  licenses 
were  exchanged  by  mail.  The  bride  was  rep- 
resented by  Miss  Grace  Belle  Reams  and  the 
bridegroom  was  presumably  there  himself,  al- 
though there  was  no  reason  why  he,  too, 
should  not  have  been  represented  by  another 
gentleman.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony a  wireless  was  sent  to  the  bride,  who 
had  by  that  time  become  Mrs.  Winzer,  and 
we  note  with  some  regret  that  she  intends  at 
once  to  join  her  husband  and  so  to  spoil  a 
marriage  that  is  the  only  one  we  ever  heard 
of  that  really  seemed  to  have  been  made  in 
heaven. 

But  can  these  things  be  ?  Is  it  actually  pos- 
sible to  be  married  by  proxy  in  America?  We 
were  aware  that  it  has  become  a  common 
thing  in  the  French  army,  but  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  practice  had  stepped  across 
the  Atlantic  to  America.  It  seems  to  open  up 
a  vista  of  dread  possibilities,  to  suggest  a 
possible  orgy  of  impersonations.  Any  one  can 
send  wireless  messages,  and  any  one  can  buy 
marriage  licenses — worse  luck.  It  really  looks 
as  though  the  whole  affair  might  be  "put 
through**  without  the  knowledge  of  the  chief 
parties.  What  should  we  do,  for  example,  if 
some  evening  we  should  resort  to  our  chaste 
bachelor  abode  intent  on  a  quiet  evening  of 
studious  retirement  and  find  a  blushing  bride 
there  with  her  little  sheaf  of  wireless  mes- 
sages and  her  little  Egyptian  marriage  li- 
cense? Frankly  we  do  not  quite  know  what 
we  should  do.  Of  course  the  lady  would  not 
necessarily  come  from  Egypt.  She  might  come 
from  the  Congo  or  from  Abyssinia.  But  it 
would  be  a  most  embarrassing  situation.  Al- 
most anything  might  be  done  by  wireless  and' 
we  do  not  believe  that  we  could  ever  bring  our- 
selves to  the  point  of  sending  for  the  police 
to  remove  a  ladj-  whose  claims  might  be  en- 
tirely sincere.  With  that  weak  good  nature 
that  distinguishes  us  we  believe  that  we  might 
surrender. 

This  things  ought  to  be  looked  into.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were  denouncing 
the  Japanese  for  this  very  thing  and  asserting 
loudly  that  the  immaculate  purities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  never  be  sullied  by  prac- 
tices of  this  sort,  and  that  we  would  preserve 
our  pristine  virtues  at  the  cost  of  an  exclusion 
act.  And  here  we  are  doiug  the  very  same 
thing  ourselves,  and  recording  it  in  a  com- 
monplace little  news  item  as  though  it  were 
the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 


The  German  officers  seem  to  have  had  a 
gaudy  time  in  Bruges.  High  life  ran  riot  for 
a  time  there.  There  were  scenes  of  revelry  by 
night  that  outclass  the  best  performances  of 
our  own  smart  society.  Prince  Adelbert,  the 
Kaiser's  son,  seems  to  have  been  the  ring- 
leader, and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  it 
was  Prince  Adelbert  who  was  so  nearly 
caught  on  the  western  front  by  a  company  of 
French  colonials  that  he  had  to  be  sent  home 
to  restore  his  shattered  nerves.  A  bulletin 
from  Walter  Duranty  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  dated  from  Bruges  says : 

"I  visited  one  such  house  belonging  to  a 
millionaire  grain  merchant  named  Catulle, 
near  the  port,  which  had  been  the  headquar- 
ters and  officers'  club  for  U-boat  men  at 
Bruges.  The  basement  had  been  transformed 
into  a  palatial  rathskeller,  whose  walls  bore 
wel'-executed  cartoon  frescoes,  with  rhyming 
mo. toes,  and  were  decked  with  colored  brass 
la:  -ps  and  flags  taken  from  Allied  vessels. 
H(  re  Prince  Adelbert,  the  Kaiser's  son,  spent 
a  plentiful  leisure  while  at  Bruges  last  year. 
N    finally  the  commander  of  a  corvette,  he 


distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  the  length  and 
extent  of  his  drinking  bouts.  With  boon  com- 
panions of  the  aristocracy  he  would  start 
drinking  at  7  in  the  evening,  and  the  orgy 
would  end  toward  dawn,  only  when  the  entire 
company  was  lying  besotted  under  the  tables.*' 

Admiral  von  Schroder  complained  of  these 
orgies  to  the  admiralty-  at  Berlin  and  threat- 
ened to  resign  unless  Prince  Adelbert  was 
recalled,  and  the  little  beast  disappeared 
three  days  later. 

The  walls  of  the  rathskeller  were  "adorned" 
with  German  frescoes,  described  as  vulgar  and 
"typically  German."  One  of  them  reads,  "A 
say  life  is  the  best  principle,"  and  another, 
"Enjoy  wine  and  women  while  you  can.  \  ou 
live  but  once  and  will  be  a  long  time  dead." 
In  an  alcove  there  was  a  head  of  Mephis- 
topheles  with  the  inscription,  "Sun,  thou 
gavest  life  to  the  earth  and  its  color  and 
flavor  to  champagne-  We  children  of  earth 
drink  champagne,  thy  gift,  as  we  bask  in  thy 
rays."     The    Times  bulletin   continues : 

"In  a  second  room  there  is  a  series  oi 
drawings  representing  naval  officers  and  sol- 
diers and  civilians  dressed  up  as  floating 
mines  on  the  main  square  of  Bruges  before 
the  Belfry  Tower.  Women  masquerade  as 
long  naval  shells.  The  legend  underneath 
runs,  'Have  a  good  time  while  you  can,  be- 
cause you  don't  know  what  awaits  you  to- 
morrow.' Further  on  is  a  picture  of  naval 
officers  still  dressed  as  mines  playing  cards 
in  a  rathskeller,  with  the  legend,  'Drink  deep 
of  wine,  ye  heroes.  It  will  compensate  and 
make  you  forget  the  dark  days  of  hardship.' 

*Tn  an  adjoining  alcove  is  this  inscription 
under  a  picture  of  the  latest  types  of  U- 
boats,  'Here  you  repose  from  fatigues,  O 
captains  of  B  and  C  boats.'  On  the  walls  of 
the  staircase  leading  upstairs  there  is  an  il- 
luminated scroll,  'The  U-boat  fleet  is  here.' 

"The  whole  house  had  been  stripped  of  fur- 
niture and  pictures,  and  the  wine  in  the  cel- 
lar, containing  over  10.000  bottles,  drunk  to 
the  last  drop." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  points  out  appropriately  that  the  pica 
of  patriotism  flaunted  by  certain  restaurants, 
operating  in  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  with  regard  to  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  sugar  they  have  been  instrumental 
in  saving  by  their  adherence  to  the  Federal 
regulations  relative  to  the  serving  of  this 
commodity  to  their  patrons,  should,  perhaps, 
be  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  restaurants 
have  themselves  enjoyed  a  substantial  profit 
in  dollars  and  cents  by  their  observance  of 
the  ruling.  Moreover,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  parading  their  claims  to  special 
praise  the  restaurant  proprietors  have  1  educed 
the  size  of  their  orders  and  put  up  their 
prices.  Would  it  not  have  been  an  even 
stronger  evidence  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  the  restaurants,  as  well  as  a  reward  to 
their  customers  for  the  patriotic  submission 
of  the  latter  to  the  government  order,  if  a 
slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  bill 
tendered  had  accompanied  the  shrinkage  in 
the  size  of  the  order  served  ? 


NO   MORE  TRADE  WARS. 


In  18SS  France  and  Italy  engaged  in  a  trade 
war.  For  two  years  each  country  applied 
retaliatory"  duties  against  the  other,  and  then 
for  eight  years  further  each  country  applied 
its  maximum  duties  to  imports  from  the  other. 
Both  suffered  seriously.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  Italian  imports  to  France  had  declined 
57  per  cent.,  and  French  exports  to  Italy 
showed  a  decrease  of  fully  50  per  cent. 

More  serious  was  the  trade  war  between 
France  and  Switzerland  in  the  early  'nineties. 
"This  war  lasted  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
France  applied  to  Swiss  goods  her  maximum 
rates,  which  were  approximately  40  per  cent, 
higher  than  her  minimum  rates.  Switzerland 
in  turn  applied  to  French  goods  punitive  du- 
ties ranging  upward  to  150  per  cent.  The 
Swiss  also,  by  changes  in  railway  rates,  as- 
sisted in  diverting  their  Marseilles  business 
to  Genoa,  their  Havre  and  Dunkirk  trade  to 
Antwerp  and  Rotterdam,  and  the  whole  of 
their  transatlantic  silk  trade  to  England  via 
Belgium  and  Holland.  In  addition  they  can- 
celed their  literary  convention  with  France, 
which  meant  not  only  a  serious  financial  loss 
to  her,  but  the  diminishing  of  French  cultural 
influence,  to  the  advantage  of  German  thought 
and  literature. 

France's  losses  in  this  trade  war  were 
heavy.  The  diversion  of  Swiss  commerce  to 
other  countries  lost  to  her  millions  of  francs 
in  railway  receipts,  ocean  freight,  and  com- 
missions. Austria,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  gained  at  her  expense  in  the  sugar 
trade ;  Spain  in  the  wine  trade ;  Italy  in  the 
silk  trade ;  Germany  and  Belgium  in  metal 
goods ;  and  the  United  States  in  leather.  Ger- 
many received  half  of  the  trade  lost  by -France 
in  ready-made  clothiilg  and  one-third  of  that 
lost  in  woolen  goods.  Xot  until  seven  years 
after  the  close  of  the  trade  war  did  French 
exports  to  Switzerland  equal  again  the  ex- 
ports of  the  normal  years  before  the  trade 
war. 

History  is  conclusively  against  trade  wars. 
In  so  far  as  the  Paris  resolutions  and  the 
plans  for  the  economic  union  of  Central  Eu- 
rope provide  for  the  use  of  the  economic 
weapon  as  a  war  measure,  they  are  legitimate 
supplements  to  military  operations.  It  is 
when  they  go  beyond  this  and  contemplate 
organized  trade  warfare  after  peace  is  de- 
clared that  they  become  dangerous.  The  very 
conception  of  such  plans  has  made  it  clear 
that  the  military  struggle  must  go  on  to  a 
point  where  all  problems  can  be  settled  at  the 
peace  conference.  They  constitute  a  warning 
against  an  inconclusive  peace.  They  lead  to 
the  conviction  that  a  permanent  peace  can  be 
achieved  only  after  a  decision  in  the  field.  If 
we  can  look  forward  only  to  a  bitter  trade 
conflict  after  hostilities  cease,  with  the  Allies 
on  one  side  and  the  Central  Empires  on  the 
other,  we  may  expect  that  conflict  to  culmi- 
- nate  in  a  second  world  war. — H'iliiam  S.  Cui- 
bertson,  in  the  Century  Magazine. 


Until  the  sixth  century  the  silkworm  was 
only  cultivated  in  China,  where  the  precious 
produce  and  the  secrets  of  its  cultivation  were 
guarded  with  vigilant  jealousy  so  as  to  insure 
China  the  monopoly  of  silk  manufacture.  Ac- 
cording to  Byzantine  records  two  Nestorian 
monks  stole  some  eggs  of  the  silkworm,  hid 
them  in  hollow  canes,  and  took  them  to 
Byzance  about  the  year  550.  The  govern- 
ment, under  Justinian,  immediately  recog- 
nized the  possibilities,  hatched  the  eggs,  and 
established  the  culture  of  the  cocoon  for  the 
first  time  on  European  soil.  In  a  short  time 
the  silk  industry  became  so  considerable  that 
in  568  Justin  II  was  able  to  introduce  to  his 
guests  all  the  stages  of  the  silk  production. 
Silk  manufacture  was  only  installed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 


In  Tokyo  there  are  restaurants  old  and  new : 
the  old,  established  generations  ago,  which 
specialize  in  one  or  other  particular  dainty ; 
the  chief  establishments  of  this  character 
will  be  found  in  Hurt -by-Eating  Lane,  Xi- 
hombashi :  the  new,  an  endless  medley  of 
cheap  foreign-food  restaurants,  beer  halls, 
milk  halls,  and  saloons.  A  large  part  of  the 
commercial  population  depends  for  its  mid- 
day meal  on  these  places  (says  Far  East). 
The  official  population  also  has  to  be  provided 
for,  and  lately  a  municipal  official,  Mr. 
Miyagawa,  has  suggested  the  establishment 
of  municipal  dining-rooms  in  all  the  centres 
oi  Tokyo.  Food  would  be  provided  by  an 
officially  established  market. 


A  new  plant,  to  cost  at  least  $500,000,  is  to 
be  built  in  Chicago  as  a  result  of  the  sugar 
shortage.  The  plant  will  be  used  for  malting 
malt  sugar  from  barley,  and  will  supply  a 
large  part  of  its  product  to  confectioners. 
Malt  sugar  can  often  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cane.  In  some  industries  it  has  been 
found  that  substitutes  are  better  than  sugar 
and  less  expensive. 


What     Maru"*  Means. 

Japanese  and  Chinese  scholars  never  weary* 
of  discussing  the  origin  of  the  suffix  "Maru" 
which  is  attached  to  the  name  of  every'  Jap- 
anese vessel.  Aru  Xyhoujin  of  Hankow  says 
that  the  word  was  first  used  in  this  way  in 
the  case  of  the  Nippon  Maru.  flagship  of  the 
transports  during  the  Korean  Expedition  of 
Taicoon  Hideyoshi  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Japan  had  then  been  engaged  in  feudal  war- 
fare for  two  hundred  years,  and  the  leader, 
after  his  unification  of  the  empire,  sought 
an  outlet  for  the  fighting  spirit  of  his  ad- 
venturers in  this  foreign  expedition.  A  flag 
to  represent  the  United  Army  of  Daimyos. 
corresponding  to  our  modern  national  ensign, 
was  needed ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory* of  Japan  a  white  flag  with  a  round  spot 
of  red  in  its  centre  to  portray  the  rising  sun 
(literal  meaning  of  Nippon)  was  hoisted  over 
the  squadron's  flagship,  which  was  named  by 
the  Taicoon  himself  Nippon  Maru,  the  suffix 
"perhaps  representing  the  flag."  The  use  of 
the  word  from  that  time  became  a  maritime 
custom. 

Makao  San  of  Hankow  believes  that  the 
word  was  derived  from  "mairu,"  which  means 
"going  and  returning"  to  a  temple,  and  so  sig- 
nifies  "round." 

An  American  thinks  it  means  "precious." 

Anyway,  the  maritime  code  of  Japan  espe- 
cially provides  that  the  name  of  a  vessel 
shall  bear  the  sufiix  "maru,"  and  its  mean- 
ing, as  applied  to  merchant  craft  today,  may 
be  considered  to  be  "ship." 


President  "Wilson's  Desk. 
The  story  of  President  Wilson's  desk  at 
the  White  House  is  told  by  a  London  news- 
paper. In  1852  H.  M.  S.  Resolute  was  sent  to 
the  Arctic  in  search  of  Franklin,  but,  getting 
into  difficulties,  she  was  abandoned  by  her 
crew.  Three  years  later  an  American  whaler 
extricated  and  towed  the  ship  into  port.  The 
Resolute  was  then  purchased  and  refitted  by 
the  United  States  government  and  sent  to 
England  by  President  Franklin  Pierce  as  a 
token  of  good-will  and  friendship.  Some 
little  time  afterward,  being  past  service,  the 


Resolute  was  broken  up  in  Plymouth  dock- 
yard, and  from  her  timbers  Queen  Victoria 
had  a  desk  made,  which  she  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  as  a  memorial  of  "the  cour- 
tesy and  loving  kindness"  which  had  prompted 
his  predecessor  to  send  the  vessel  back  to 
England.  The  desk  has  ever  since  been  the 
one  used  by  successive  Presidents  of  the 
United    States    for    their    official    correspond- 


In  the  census  report  of  6,361,502  farms  in 
the  United  States  in  1910,  no  one's  mental 
picture  of  a  typical  farm  is  verified  by  gen- 
eral facts.  Only  one  crop.  Indian  corn,  was 
produced  on  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
farms,  the  precise  percentage  being  75.7. 
Only  two  other  crops  were  produced  on  one- 
half  of  the  farms  or  more,  and  these  were 
hay,  with  53.5  per  cent.,  and  potatoes,  with 
50  per  cent.  Apples,  with  46.9  per  cent., 
nearly  reached  this  class.  On  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  farms  only  three  other  crops 
were  produced — oats.  34.2  per  cent. ;  peaches, 
29  per  cent. ;  and  cotton,  26.9  per  cent. 


John  Campbell,  a  Red  Indian,  recently  ar- 
rived at  Vancouver  from  Fort  Yukon,  having 
traveled  3000  miles  by  train  and  canoe  and 
-steamer  to  enlist  in  the  Canadian  army.  He 
started  from  the  Arctic  coast  near  Hersch 
I  sland.  and  walked  along  the  trail  to  the 
head  of  the  Porcupin  River,  where  he  worked 
for  several  months  in  order  to  get  money  to 
pay  his  passage  to  Vancouver. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN"  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.   :    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Porta 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 
NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAS'  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN"  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco.   Cal. 


TS  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bar.  the  Caxquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  nghtera  are  anehored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m.. 
12:30   p.  n.,  3:20  p.  m..  6  p.m..  and  8  p.m. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"The  profiteers,"'  said  Senator  Simmons, 
"betray  themselves.  Yes,  these  profiteers  are 
like  the  young  man  who  entered  the  Fifth 
Avenue  restaurant  and  asked  the  maitre 
d'hotel :  'Gustave,  did  George  Carstairs  dine 
here  last  night  ?'  'Yes,  sir,'  answered  Gus- 
tave.    'Er — er,  Gustave,  was  I  with  him?'" 


A  detachment  of  travel -worn  marines  ar- 
rived "Somewhere  Else  in  France"  about  3 
o'clock  one  rainy  morning  and  were  led  by  the 
billeting  officer  and  C.  O.  to  their  future 
quarters.  "Is  there  room  for  all  hands?" 
asked  the  C  O.  "Maybe,  but  where  do  we 
put  our  feet?"  came  from  one  of  the  pros- 
pective boarders. 


Sandy  was  going  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow", 
and,  having  reached  the  booking-office  window, 
he  planked  down  a  pound  note  on  the  sill  and 
said,  "Single  tae  Glesca'."  "Change  at  Stir- 
ling." said  the  booking-clerk,  proceeding  to 
date  the  ticket.  Sandy  shook  his  head  deter- 
minedly. "Na,  na,  ma  mannie,"  he  said;  "I'll 
just  tak'  ma  change  here,  I  wull." 


Dr.  Reid,  a  celebrated  medical  writer,  was 
requested  by  a  literary  lady  to  call  at  her 
house,  and  he  said  he  would  be  charmed  to 
do  so.  "You  won't  forget  the  address,"  she 
said.  "No.  1  Chesterfield  Street."  "Madam," 
said  the  doctor,  "I  am  too  great  an  admirer 
of  politeness  not  to  remember  Chesterfield, 
and,  I  fear,  too  selfish  to  forget  No.  1." 


Reggie  had  laid  his  very  small  portion  of 
the  world  at  Marianne's  very  small  feet,  and 
Marianne  had  gently  but  firmly  said  "Napoo  '" 
"Then  you  won't  marry  me?"  said  Reggie, 
feeling  very  bad  about  it.  "No — a  thousand 
times  no !"  said  Marianne  with  decision. 
"You  needn't  say  'No'  a  thousand  times,"  said 
the  rejected  suitor,  resentfully.  "I've  only 
asked  you  once." 


One  of  Raemakers'  most  recent  cartoons 
portrays  a  German  peasant  holding  a  govern- 
ment loan  certificate  in  his  hand  and  saying 
to  himself:  "I  got  a  receipt  for  100  marks. 
I  gave  this  for  a  second  100  marks,  and  I  re- 
ceived a  second  receipt.  For  the  third  loan  I 
gave  the  second  receipt.  Have  I  invested  300 
marks,  and  has  the  government  got  300 
marks,  or  has  both  of  us  got  nothing  ?" 


A  distinguished  theologian  was  invited  to 
make  an  address  before  a  Sundaj'-school. 
The  divine  apparently  forgot  the  nature  of  his 
audience,  and  spoke  of  too  deep  a  character 
for  the  average  juvenile  mind  to  comprehend. 
At  the  conclusion  the  superintendent,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  requested  some  one  in  the 
school  to  name  an  appropriate  hymn  to  be 
sung.  "Sing  'Revive  Us  Again,'  "  shouted  a 
boy  in  the  rear  of  the  room. 


The  schoolteacher  had  punished  Tommy  so 
often  for  talking  during  school,  and  the  pun- 
ishment had  been  apparently  without  effect, 
that,  as  a  last  resort,  she  decided  to  notify 
Tommy's  father  of  his  son's  fault.  So  fol- 
lowing the  deportment  mark  on  his  next  re- 
port were  these  words :  "Tommy  talks  a 
great  deal."  In  due  time  the  report  was  re- 
turned with  his  father's  signature,  and  under 
it  was  written :  "Y'ou  ought  to  hear  his 
mother." 


woman  approached  Mr.  Nobel  and  said  she 
had  decided  what  she  wanted,  but  doubted 
whether  she  would  get  it.  "Go  ahead,"  said 
the  rich  dynamite  maker;  'I  told  you  to  ask 
for  whatever  you  wished."  "Will  you  give  me 
your  income  for  one  day,  then,  Mr.  Noble  ?" 
It  took  eleven  men  to  figure  it  out,  but  the 
housekeeper  received  for  a  wedding  present 
the  sum  of  $2S,000. 


A  woman  who  was  foe  many  years  a  house- 
keeper in  the  family  of  the  late  Alfred  B. 
Nobel,  the  Swedish  founder  of  the  Nobel 
Prizes,  was  leaving  to  be  married.  Mr.  Nobel 
wished  to  reward  her  services  and  asked  what 
she  would  like  for  a  wedding  gift,  saying  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  give  her  whatever  she 
asked.     After  consulting  with  her  fiance,   the 


Sam,  the  chore  man,  returned  from  the  city 
with  a  scarf  pin  that  contained  a  "diamond" 
of  no  usual  size.  It  was  the  pride  of  his 
heart,  and  the  envy  of  his  village  companions. 
He  treated  all  inquiries  from  them  as  to  its 
value  and  its  authenticity  with  high  scorn. 
His  employer,  after  a  week  of  basking  in  its 
radiance,  asked  Sam  about  its  history. 
"Sam,"  he  said,  "is  it  a  real  diamond?" 
"Wall,"  said  Sam,  "if  it  aint  I've  been  skun 
out  of  a  half-dollar." 


At  a  dinner  in  Washington  the  French  am- 
bassador was  enthusing  on  the  popularity  of 
the  Sammy  in  France.  As  an  illustration  he 
cited  the  case  of  a  Sammy  on  leave  who  en- 
tered a  jewelry  store  in  Paris  and  asked: 
"Can  you  take  the  name  Mabel  off  this 
ring  and  substitute  Joan?"  "Yes,"  said  the 
jeweler,  "but  it  will  cost  something,  the  let- 
ters are  cut  so  deep."  "All  right,"  said 
Sammy,  "go  ahead  and  fix  it,  but  don't  cut 
'em  so  deep  this  time." 


At  a  recent  investiture  by  the  king  in  the 
quadrangle  of  Buckingham  Palace  the  details 
of  the  exploit  of  Lieutenant  Anton  of  the  R. 
N.  R.,  being  of  a  nature  which  might  prove 
useful  to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  told.  Sq 
when  this  "hush"  V.  C.  stepped  forward  to 
receive  his  decoration  at  the  hands  of  the 
king,  the  equerry  merely  stated  his  name,  and 
the  band  of  the  Irish  Guards,  unknowingly 
improving  on  the  occasion,  struck  up  "Hush, 
hush,  hush,  here  comes  the  Bogey  man." 


The  new  recruits  got  their  whole  outfit  but 
their  hat  cords.  They  didn't  want  the  rest 
of  the  boys  to  know  that  they  were  rookies, 
so  they  went  to  the  canteen  and  bought  blue 
cords,  which  stand  for  the  infantry.  One 
Italian  boy  stood  up  at  reveille  the  next 
morning  with  a  red  cord.  The  captain  called 
him  out  and  said :  "Tony,  don't  you  know7 
that  you  should  have  a  blue  cord  on  your 
hat  instead  of  a  red  one?"  But  Tony  said, 
saluting  the  captain :  "Me  like  da  red  bet- 
ter dan  da  blue." 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Star 
the  following  advertisement  appeared :  "Jap- 
anese chef,  excellent,  practical,  and  fancy 
cook.  Thoroughly  competent  cook;  one  for 
all ;  always  running  kitchen  unlimitedly  per- 
fect condition;  conducts  himself  to  your  en- 
tire satisfaction,  possessing  every  essential 
trait  necessary  to  do  what  others  fail  to  do. 
Wages  $80  up.  Reasonable  free  trial  is  in- 
vited. Cheerfully  and  cordially  unmindful  of 
miles.  Single  fare  will  be  appreciated  at  any 
cost.      Address    Box   748,    this    office." 


A  certain  stage  manager,  noted  for  his  am- 
bitious demands  in  regard  to  scenery  and 
stage  effects,  yet  who  was  equally  satisfied 
with  the  most  meagre  provision,  said  one 
morning  to  the  lessee  of  a  wooden  booth  in  a 
small  town :  "In  the  first  act  I  shall  re- 
quire a  regiment  of  soldiers  on  the  right,  a 
posse  of  policemen  on  the  left,  and  a  crowd 
of  peasants  on  the  bridge  in  the  centre.  Now, 
how  many  supers  have  you?"  "Two,  sir." 
To  which  he  composedly  replied :  "That  will 
do    beautifully." 


bandaging  the  arm  of  a  stalwart  Tommy  who 
had  been  mangled  by  a  bit  of  German  shell. 
"Do  you  know,"  she  said  presently,  "your 
face  seems  strangely  familiar  to  me.  I've 
been  trying  to  remember  where  we  met  be- 
fore." "Well,  nurse,"  replied  the  wounded 
man,  "perhaps  we'd  better  let  bygones  be  by- 
gones.    I  used  to  be  a  police  constable." 


Lady  Victor  Paget,  who  has  been  doing 
much  to  aid  the  wounded  in  France,  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  an  enthusiastic  nurse  who 
in  past  days  had  been  an  equally  enthusiastic 
suffragette.      At     a     base     hospital     she    was 


Ornamentals 

Fruit  Trees 


and 


%gr 


We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants, 
shrubs,  vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  verified  and  tried 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name  of  any  privately  owned  orchard 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure 
our  buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our  trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of  varieties  wanted. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with 
valuable  suggestions. 


California  Nursery  Co. 


Estab. 
1865 


P.  O.  BOX  416 


NILES,  CAL. 


Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  said  at  an  At- 
lanta luncheon:  "German  militarism  set  out 
to  overrun  the  world.  Before  the  disasters 
that  have  befallen  it,  however,  German  mili- 
tarism must  now  be  feeling  a  good  deal  like 
Cal  Clay.  Calhoun  Clay  of  Paint  Rock  was 
fishing  for  tarpon  in  Florida,  and  he  hooked 
such  a  big  one  that  it  pulled  him  overboard. 
As  Cal  went  over  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
tore  through  the  water  in  the  tarpon's  wake 
he  said :  'What  Ah  wants  to  know  is  dis — 
is  dis  niggah  a-fishin',  or  dis  fish  a-niggerin'  ?" 


Lieutenant-General  Sir  Francis  Lloyd  of 
England  tells  a  story  which  concerns  a  very 
small  drill  sergeant  and  a  very  big  York- 
shire recruit.  The  sergeant's  temper  was 
fierce,  and  he  possessed  a  ready  and  rasping 
tongue.  "Now  then,  Private  Tibbs,"  he 
bawled  to  the  tall  Yorkshireman,  "  'old  yer 
'ead  up.  There  aint  no  quids  lying  about  on 
this  'ere  parade  ground."  "Shall  I  always 
have  to  look  up,  sergeant?"  asked  the  country- 
lad.  "Always !"  was  the  fierce  reply.  "Then 
good-by,  sergeant,  for  I  sha'n't  never  see  thee 
no  more." 


THE   MERRY  MUSE. 

Temporary. 
Miranda's  dropt  her   fancy-work  and  sailed  across 
the  Straits 
As  a  temporary   "lady  of  the   lamp"; 
And    Jane's    abandoned    portraiture    to    wash    the 
cups   and  plates 
Of   the    Tommies    in   a  temporary   camp; 
And      Ethel — nervy      Ethel! — is      a     motor-driving 
Waac, 
And    fairly    saved    her   special    Brigadier 
The   day    that    Fritz   got  busy    and   our  line    came 
surging    back 
In   a    temporary   movement   to   the   rear. 

A  temporary  Major  they've  contrived  to  make  of 
Bob 
(He  was  always  pretty  hefty  at  his  drill), 
\\  hile    the    rank    of    air-mechanic — and    he    hustles 
at   bis  jot) — 
Is  the  temporary  perquisite  of  Bill; 
Old   Joseph   drives  a  tractor  most   surprising   true 
and    straight 
(He's    sixty,    but    a   temporary   sport), 
While    Augustus    sails    the    ocean    as    a    temporary 
mate 
When  he  isn't  in  a  temporary  port. 

There's    a    temporary    shortage    of    the    things    we 
eat  and  wear, 
And  the   temporary  pleadings  of  the  Tank, 
Plus    the    temporary    taxes    we're    called    upon    to 
bear, 
Lead    to    temporary    trouble    at    the    bank; 
The   only    things   that   haven't  changed    since   Wil- 
helm  butted   in 
To  show  how  Armageddon  should  be  run 
Are    the    views    of    Thomas    Atkins    as    to    who    is 
going    to    win, 
And  his  personal  opinion  of  the  Hun. — Punch. 


HELP! 


Let  Him  Live. 
As  long  as  the  flowers  their  perfume  give, 
So  long  I'd  let  the  Kaiser  live; 
Live    and    live    for    a    million    years 
With  nothing  to  drink  but  Belgian  tears; 
With  nothing  to  quench  his  awful  thirst' 
But  the   salted   brine   of  a    Scotchman's   curse. 
I  would  let  him  live  on  a  dipper  each  day, 
Served   from  silver  on  a  golden  tray, 
Served  with  things  both  dainty  and  sweet, 
Served  with  everything — but  things  to  eat. 
I  would  make  him  a  bed  of  silken  sheen, 
With  costly  linens  to  lie  between, 
With  covers  of  down,  and  filets  of  lace, 
And  downy  pillows  piled  in  place; 
Yet  when  to  its  comfort  he  would  yield 
It  would  stink  with  the  rot  of  the  battlefield, 
And   blood   and   brains   and  bones  of  men 
Should   cover  him,   smother  him,   and  then — 
His  pillow  would  cling  with  the  rotten  clay — 
Clay  from  the  grave  of  a  soldier  boy; 
And  while  God's  stars  their  vigils  keep. 
And  while  the   waves  of  white  sands  sweep, 
He    should    never,    never    sleep. 
And   thru'   all  the  days — thru*  all  the  years. 
There  should  be  an  anthem  in  his  ears, 
Ringing  and  singing  and   never  done, 
From  the  edge  of  light  to  the  set  of  sun. 
Moaning,  and  moaning,  and  moaning  wild, 
A    ravaged    French    girl's    bastard    child. 
And   I'd  build  him   a  castle  by  the  sea, 
As    lovely    a   castle    as    ever   could    be, 
Laden    with    water   cold    and    sweet, 
Laden   with   everything  good  to  eat. 
Yet  scarce  does  he  touch  the  silvered  sands, 
Scarce  may  he  reach  out  his  eager  hands — 
Than  a  hot  and   a  hellish  molten   shell 
Should  change  his  heaven  into  hell. 
And  tho'  he'd  watch  by  the  wave-swept  shore. 
Our  Lusitania  would  rise  no  more. 
In  No  Man's.  Land  where  the  Irish  fell 
I'd   start   the  "Kaiser  a    private   hell. 
I'd   jab  him.   stab  him,   give   him  gas, 
And  in   each   wound  I'd   pour  ground  glass; 
I'd    march    him    out    where    the    brave    boys    died, 
Out   past  the   lads   he  crucified. 
In  the    fearful    gloom  of   his   living  tomb 
There    is   one   thing    I'd    do   before    I    was   thru* — 
I'd   make   him   sing   in  a   stirring   manner 
The     wonderful     words     of     "The     Star-Spangled 
Banner."  — Los  Angeles  Times. 


Keeping  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But — here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write — we'll  come ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  Sao  Maleo  25    -    Sao  Mateo,  Cal. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Biggins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings    Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    ii 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Fred'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital    and    Sick    Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A    chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco    will    be   found   in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Florence  Braverman  and 
Dr.  George  Ebright  was  solemnized  Thursday 
evening  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
Archbishop  Edward  Hanna  officiating.  The  only 
attendants  of  the  bride  were  Miss  Linda  Buchanan 
and  Miss  Elma  Doyle.  The  groomsmen  were  Dr. 
Harold  Hill  and  Dr.  Frank  Lynch.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  services  a  reception  was  held  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Braverman  on 
Washington  Street.  Dr.  Ebright  is  the  brother  of 
Mr.  Harold  Ebright  and  of  Mr.  Charles  Ebright. 
Dr.  Ebright  and  Mrs.  Ebright  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  winter 
months. 

Judge  Wheaton  Gray  and  Mrs.  Gray  gave  a 
dinner  recently  at  their  home  in  Los  Angeles 
in  compliment  to  Judge  Marcus  Sloss,  who  has 
been    visiting   in    Southern    California. 

The  Junior  League  of  San  Francisco  has  opened 
a  work-room  for  Red  Cross  sewing  at  1837  Pacific 
Avenue,  where  meetings  will  be  held  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday.  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  is  the 
president  of  the  Junior  League  of  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Gertrude  Creswell  is  the  secretary  and  the 
board  of  directors  include  Mrs.  Lovell  Langstroth, 
Mrs.  Walker  Kamm,  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  and 
Miss   Helen    St.    Goar. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner 
recently  at  their  home  in  Burlingame,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
Major  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Lord,  and  Miss  Josephine  Grant. 

A  group  of  the  social  contingent  from  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  enjoyed  a  motor  trip  to  Sacra- 
mento last  week  to  see  Lieutenant  Charles  Ellicott, 
U.  S.  A.  The  members  of  the  party  included 
Mrs.  John  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Charles  Ellicott,  Miss 
Betty  George,  Miss  Cassie  Hiller,  Ensign  Robert 
Rayburn,  Ensign  T.  D.  Casse,  and  Ensign  J.  C. 
Smith. 

Captain  William  H.  Crocker,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Eyre  gave  a  dinner  last  Friday  evening  at 
the  Burlingame  Country  Club.  Following  the 
dinner  the  party  went  to  the  San  Mateo  Polo 
Club  for  dancing.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion 
Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallots,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Duncan,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Helen 
Crocker,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward Mcllvaine,  Major  Archibald  Johnson,  Mr. 
Henry  White,  Mr.  Stewart  Lowery,  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott,   and    Lieutenant  Woodruff   Meek. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  entertained  at  a  lunch- 
eon Sunday  afternoon  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo, 
her  guests  having  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin 
Wood,  Miss  Helen  Crocker,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase, 
Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Major 
Archibald  Johnson,  and  Lieutenant  Edward  Mc- 
llvaine. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  entertained  at  a  dinner 
recently  at  El  Encanto  in  Santa  Barbara,  where 
she  has  been  passing  the  last  few  weeks. 

A  club  dinner  was  held  last  Saturday  evening 
at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  and  was  followed 
by  a  bridge  party.  Those  present  included  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Ross  Curran,  Miss  Emily 
Pope,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  Miss  Helen  Crocker, 


MISS  ELIZABETH  TOMPKINS,  recently 
of  Mrs.  Randall -Maclver's  School  in  New 

York  City,  would  like  a  class  of  girls  to 
teach  in  school  work  at  her  home,  2617 
Pacific  Avenue,  next  winter.  Any  age  above 
12.  Ages  13-14  preferred.  References  fur- 
nished on  application.     Telephone  Fillmore  1136. 


Mr  Edward  Eyre,  Lieutenant  Edward  Mcllvaine, 
Commander  W.  C.  Van  Antwerp,  Dr.  Tracy  Rus- 
sell, and  Mr.  Francis  Carolan. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Charles  Clark  entertained  at  a 
dinner  Sunday  evening  at  their  home  in  San 
Mateo  in  compliment  to  Major  Archibald  John- 
son. 

**»■ 

Dies  Ixae. 
Day  of  wrath,  the  years  are  keeping, 
When  the  world  shall  rise  from  sleeping, 
With    a  clamour  of  great  weeping! 

Earth  shall  fear  and  tremble  greatly 

To   behold  the  advent   stately 

Of   the  Judge   that  judgeth    straitly. 

And   the   trumpet's   fierce   impatience 
Scatter   strange  reverberations 
Thro'  the  graves  of  buried  nations. 

Death   and    Nature  will  stand  stricken 
When  the  hollow  bones  shall  quicken 
And  the  air  with  weeping  thicken. 

When    the    Creature,    sorrow-smitten, 
Rises  where  the  Judge  is  sitting 
And  beholds  the  doom-book  written. 

For,  that  so  his  wrath  be  slaked, 
All    things    sleeping   shall   be    waked, 
All  things  hidden  shall  be  naked. 

When  the  just  are  troubled  for  thee. 
Who  shall  plead  for  me  before  thee, 
Who  shall  stand  up  to  implore  thee? 

Lest   my  great  sin  overthrow  me. 
Let   thy  mercy,  quickened   thro'   me, 
As    a    fountain    overflow    me! 

For  my   sake  thy   soul   was  moved; 
For  my  sake  thy  name  reproved, 
Lose  me  not  whom  thou   hast  loved! 

Yea,  when  shame  and  pain  were  sorest, 
For  my  love  the  cross  thou  borest, 
For  my   love  the  thorn-plait  worest. 

By    that    pain    that    overbore    thee, 
By"  those  tears  thou  weptest  for  me, 
Leave  me  strength  to  stand  before  thee. 

For  the  heart  within   me  yearneth. 
And   for  sin  my  whole   face  burnetii; 
Spare  me  when  thy  day  returneth. 

By  the  Magdalen  forgiven, 

By  the  thief  made  pure  for  heaven, 

Even  to  me  thy  hope  was  given. 

Tho'  great  shame  he  heavy  on  me. 
Grant   thou,   Lord,   whose  mercy   won   me. 
That   hell   take   not   hold    upon    me. 

Thou  whom  I  have  loved  solely. 
Thou  whom  I  have  loved  wholly, 
Leave  me  place  among  the   holy! 

When  thy  sharp  wrath  burns  like  fire, 
With  the   chosen  of  thy  desire, 
Call   me  to   the   crowned    choir! 

Prayer,  like  flame  with  ashes  blending. 
From  my  crushed   heart  burns   ascending; 
Have  thou  care  for  my  last  ending. 
— From       "Posthumous      Poems,"      by      Algernon 
Charles    Swinburne.      Published    by    the    John 
Lane  Company. 

-«♦«- 

Wilson  Rittenhouse  of  Milford,  New  Jersey, 
believes  land  turtles  possess  a  homing  in- 
stinct quite  as  keen  as  that  of  the  carrier 
pigeon.  He  has  experimented  for  six  years 
with  a  turtle  which  has  selected  his  garden 
as  a  permanent  abode.  One  day  he  decided 
he  no  longer  needed  the  turtle,  so  he  took 
it  out  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  dropped  it,  but  in 
a  fortnight  it  had  returned.  Then  he  carried 
it  across  -the  Delaware  River,  after  marking 
its  shell.  The  summer  passed  in  a  separa- 
tion, but  last  week  he  saw  a  familiar  object 
approaching  up  the  garden  path.  Nor  flood 
nor  mountain  had  baffled  the  turtle. 


Seattle  is  making  plans  for  educating  the 
workers  whom  war  industries  have  called  in 
such  numbers  to  that  city.  Vocational  courses 
open  to  boys,  girls,  and  adults  will  be  estab- 
lished by  the  public  schools  in  cooperation 
with  employers  and  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. In  one  case  the  employers  are  to  pay 
their  people  for  the  time  spent  in  school. 


Boiling  Poinls 

are  vaporizing  points.  In  Red  Crown 
gasoline  they  form  a  continuous,  uniform 
chain— givingsteady.dependable  power. 
T,rml  for  the  Re(j  Crown  sign. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


*Ae  Gasoline 
^Quality 


DRIFTING  ON  AN   ICE-FLOE. 


The  most  dramatic  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Arctic  explorer,  Stefansson,  is  now  in 
progress,  although  Stefansson  himself  was  un- 
able to  be  with  it  because  of  the  attack  of 
typhoid  and  pneumonia  which  he  suffered 
last  winter.  This  new  venture  is  the  at- 
tempted voyage  of  five  of  his  followers  on  a 
floating  ice  cake  "over  the  top"  of  the  earth 
from  a  point  north  of  Alaska  to  the  north 
Siberian  coast,  from  which  they  expect  to 
make  their  way  next  spring  to  the  Siberian 
Railroad. 

Stefansson's  followers,  who  hope  to  ride 
an  ice  cake  over  the  summit  of  the  planet, 
expect  to  feed  themselves  on  the  seals  they 
kill  on  the  edges  of  their  big  natural  barge 
of   ice. 

Mr.  Stefansson  told  of  the  project  recently 
as  follows: 

"Five  men  are  still  behind,  engaged  in  the 
most  dramatic  and  one  of  the  most  important 
adventures  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
Arctic.  Nansen  was  the  first  man  that  ever 
thought  about  drifting  across  the  Polar  Basin. 
He  went  into  the  ice  north  of  Siberia,  near 
the  New  Siberia  Islands,  and  drifted  in  a 
general  northwesterly  direction,  then  westerly 
and  finally  southwest,  his  ship  coming  out 
after  three  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitz- 
bergen. 

"Another  vessel  had  done  a  similar  thing 
involuntarily  more  than  a  decade  earlier  The 
Jeannelte,  bearing  an  American  expedition, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  De  Long  of  the 
American  Navy,  froze  into  the  ice  north  of 
the  Bering  Straits  and  drifted  northwesterly 
until  crushed  after  two  years  in  the  vicinity 
where  Nansen  deliberately  put  his  vessel  into 
the  ice   a  few  years  later. 

"In  August,  1913'.  the  Karhtk  of  the 
Canadian-Arctic  expedition  also  commenced 
an  involuntary  drift.  Frozen  in  the  mouth  of 
the  MacKenzie  River  and  twenty  miles  north 
of  Alaska  she  drifted  west  and  northwest  un- 
til in  January.  1914,  she  was  crushed  in  the 
vicinity  of  where  the  Jeannelte  long  before 
had  entered  the  ice. 

"If  the  course  of  these  three  vessels  were 
plotted  on  the  same  chart  they  would  make  a 
continuous  line."  Mr.  Stefansson  cont.nued. 
"In  other  words,  the  Karluk,  had  she  not 
been  crushed,  would  have  duplicated,  first,  the 
drift  of  the  Jeannelte,  and  later  the  drift  of 
the  Fram.  eventually  emerging  after  four  or 
five  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Spitzbergcn." 


Two  French  war  dogs,  which  well  deserve 
the  honor,  have  had  their  names  and  num- 
bers posted  up  at  all  the  French  Army  ken- 
nels for  a  deed  of  valor.  The  story  is  that 
at  the  time  of  the  German  offensive  the  dogs' 
keeper  stayed  in  the  rear  to  the  very  last 
moment,  waiting  for  his  dogs  to  return  with 
an  important  message.  When  they  did  come 
the  only  way  left  to  escape  capture  was  by 
swimming  the  Marne,  and  the  man  could  not 
swim.  So  he  coupled  the  dogs  together,  and, 
clinging  on  to  their  iron  chain,  was  dragged 
across  the  river  by  them,  the  three  escaping 
unhurt  in  spite  of  a  rain  of  bullets  from  Ger- 
man rifles. 

>■!  

Sir  Bernard  Mallet,  president  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  has  declared  that  the 
United  Kingdom  has  lost  by  the  fall  in  births 
during  the  war  more  than  500,000  potential 
lives.  During  the  same  period  he  estimates 
that  Germany  has  lost  2,600,000  and  Hungary 
1,500,000.  The  greater  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  in  the  Central  Empires  is  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  poorer  classes  in  these  countries 
have  suffered  greatly  in  health  and  vigor  on 
account  of  the  war,  while  the  corresponding 
classes  in  Great  Britain  have  actually  enjoyed 
more  favorable  conditions  than  in  time  of 
peace. 


Butte  is  now  said  to  be  not  only  the  sheep- 
shearers'  headquarters  of  Montana,  but  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Recently  it  was 
world  headquarters  of  an  international  con- 
vention, and  the  Butte  Sheepshearers'  Union 
entertained  ninety  delegates  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  even  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
being  well  represented. 


Out  of  a  list  of  505  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  which  put  out 
German  from  their  curricula,  400  introduced 
Spanish  in  its  stead.  In  most  of  the  high 
schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country 
Spanish  stands  on  an  equal  footing  with 
French.  In  the  Boston  high  schools  Spanish 
has  been  made  compulsory. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 
Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


Diplomatic  Service. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  "morning  star  of 
English  poetry,"  was  a  trusted  diplomatic  en- 
voy charged  with  special  missions  to  Genoa  in 
1372,  to  Flanders  in  1377,  and  to  France  in 
1378,  when  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
Richard  II  to  a  French  princess  was  planned. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  friend  of  Isaac  Wal- 
ton, was  British  ambassador  to  the  Republic 
of  Venice  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  who 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  judgment 
and  skill  of  this  man  of  letters.  After  his  re-, 
turn  from  Venice,  Wotton  became  provost  of 
Eton  College. 

John  Milton,  the  loftiest  poet  of  the  Eng- 
lish race,  was  secretary  for  foreign  tongues 
to  the  council  of  state  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  conducted  practically  all  of  the  interna- 
tional correspondence  under  Cromwell,  whose 
foreign  policy  was  so  successful.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  reputation  of  the  commonwealth 
abroad  rested  on  two  pillars — Milton's  books 
and  Cromwell's  battles. 


A  scheme  is  in  progress  in  Copenhagen  for 
supplying  homes  for  women  who  are  earn- 
ing their  living  by  the  erection  of  a  Cen- 
tral House  to  consist  of  135  separate  rooms, 
five  two-room  flats,  and  ten  studios  for  women 
artists.  The  idea  is  that  the  residents  should 
be  shareholders  and  that  there  should  be  no 
institutional  stamp  anywhere.  There  are  to  be  < 
lifts  by  which  meals  can  be  served  in  the 
residents'  rooms,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
common  dining-room  as  an  alternative.  Ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  cleaning  the  flats 
by  subscription. 


The  Bodleian  Library  in  England  contains 
over  700,000  volumes  and  33,000  manuscripts, 
carefully  classified  and  conveniently  arranged 
for  everyday  use.  Besides  its  valuable  early 
collections,  the  library,  under  the  present 
copyright  act,  receives  a  copy  of  every  new 
publication,  so  that  its  annual  acquisitions 
are  large  and  important. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  lisrbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  ami  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 

*sAnjeks 


An  absolutely 
fire-proof 
hotel  of 
distinctively 
high  standards. 

Logical 

headquarters  for 
Ran  Franciscans. 


VERNON  GOODWIN 
Vke-Pret.  *nd  Marngjoj  Director 


1 

Dinner    at    the    Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Market, 
insures   a   delightful  oc- 

casion 
choose 

whether 
the    a   la 

you 
carte 

service    or    the   special 
dinner  at  $1.25. 

November  9,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a   resume   of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Davis  have  returned  to 
their  country  place  at  Santa  Cruz  from  a  visit 
of  several  weeks  in  the  East.  In  New  York  they 
were  joined  by  Mrs.  Davis*  son,  Mr.  Farragut 
Aslie,  who  is  attending  the  officers'  training  school 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis 
will  come  to  San  Francisco  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, having  taken  aaprtments  at  the  Cliit  Hotel 
for  the  winter  season. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Alfred  Montgomery,  U. 
S.    N.,    left    Saturday    for   Atlantic   waters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Oxnard  and  their  son, 
Mr.  James  Oxnard,  Jr.,  who  arrived  a  fortnight 
ago  from  their  home  in  New  York,  will  remain 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhackcr  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco   from   a  brief  trip  to   New  York. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad  has  taken  a  house  on 
Clay  Street  for  the  winter  season.  The  matron 
will  leave  for  Washington  the  first  of  December 
to  visit  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Hunt  Thompson  and 
Miss  Gertrude  Hunt,  and  during  her  absence  her 
parents,  Judge  William  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Hunt, 
will  remain  at  her  home.  Mr.  Barnaby  Conrad, 
who  entered  the  service  several  weeks  ago,  is  at 
the  Great  Lakes  training  station. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Stoddard  has  gone  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  enjoy  a  visit  with  Mrs.  Henry  Breeden. 

Mrs.  Curtis  O'Sullivan  has  taken  apartments  at 
the  Tacoma  Golf  and  Country  Club  during  the 
period  of  Captain  O'SulIivan's  station  at  Camp 
Lewis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Baldwin  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  in  the  East. 

Major  Delmar  Clinton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Clinton,  with  their  three  children  have  arrived  in 
California  from  Washington.  The  army  officer  has 
been  ordered  to  Camp  Fremont  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
will  take  a  house  in  Palo  Alto  so  as  to  be  near 
him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  will  come  to  San 
Francisco  within  a  day  or  two  from  their  home 
at  Woodside.  Mrs.  Folger's  daughter,  Mrs.  Piatt 
Kent,  has  been  passing  several  weeks  in  the  coun- 
try with  her. 

Miss  Lilian  Hopkins  is  spending  a  few  weeks 
in  San  Francisco  from  San  Jose,  where  she  has 
been  attending  school.  She  is  with  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Sherwood  Hopkins,  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lord  spent  several  days  of  last 
week  in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Grant. 

Mrs.  Eenno  Hart,  Miss  Constance  Hart  and 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett  recently  enjoyed  a  visit 
of  several  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Edmund  de  Long,  who  is  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  from  her  home  in  Kentucky,  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  James  de  Long,  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  from  a  trip  to  Bolinas.  Mrs. 
James  de  Long  and  her  little  daughter,  Miss 
Theresa  de  Long,  arrived  recently  from  their 
home  in  New  York  and  have  taken  apartments  fot 
;,'e    winter   months   at   the    Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McNear  returned  Mon- 
day to  San  Francisco,  after  having  spent  the  sum- 
mer season  in  Menlo  Park.  They  have  taken  a 
bouse  on   Scott   Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Rulison  Knox,  whose  engagement  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Hunt  was  announced  several  weeks  ago, 
has  entered  the  officers'  training  camp  at  Camp 
Taylor.  Mr.  Knox  has  recently  been  attending 
the  Harvard  training  school. 

Miss  Rosario  Moran  has  been  spending  several 
days  as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Sumner  Loop  and  Miss 
Virginia  Loop.  The  two  young  girls  will  return 
within  a  fortnight  to  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at 
Menlo  Park.  Miss  Moran  has  recently  been  the 
house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  and 
also  passed  several  days  with  Miss  Anne  Peters 
at  the   Fairmont  Hotel. 

Ensign  Ward  Crane,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  Wil- 
liam Hall,  U.  S.  N.,  who  have  been  stationed  in 
San  Francisco  for  several  weeks,  have  left  for 
San  Pedro.  En  route  to  Southern  California  they 
enjoyed  a  brief  visit  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Sayre  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Challen  Parker  will  leave  within  a 
few  days  for  New  York,  where  they  will  reside 
indefinitely. 

Mrs.  Gustave  Meertief  returned  last  week  to 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles,  after  a  brief  visit  in 
San  Francisco.  The  matron's  mother,  who  has 
been  staying  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  accom- 
panied her  south  and  will  remain  with  her  for  the 
winter  months. 

Lieutenant  A.  Gilcrist  Hatch,  U.  S.  N.,  left 
a  few  days  ago  for  the  Atlantic  coast.  He  will 
enjoy  a  sojourn  in  Washington,  where  Mrs.  Hatch 
is  staying  with  her  parents,  General  James  Aleshire 
and    Mrs.    Aleshire. 

General  John  Morrison  and  Mrs.  Morrison  spent 
the  week-end  in  Los  Altos  as  the  house  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Morgan.  Mrs.  George  Mac- 
Dougall  Weeks  is  also  visiting  at  the  Morgan 
home. 

Colonel  Lewis  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Merriam,  who 
arrived  recently  from  Washington  to  visit  their 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Ed- 
.  ward  Gillespie,  have  gone  to  Berkeley,  where  they 
have  taken  an  apartment  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Lewis  Merriam,  Jr.,  has  been  ordered  from  Mather 
Field,  near  Sacramento,  to  the  ground  aviation 
school    in    Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Swinner- 
ton  are  passing  a  few  days  at  the  Hotaling  ranch 
in    Marin    County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alden  Ames  are  passing  several 
days  at  the  Worthington  Ames  ranch  on  the  Sac- 
ramento   River. 

Mrs.  Lewis  Hubart  returned  Monday  to  her 
home  in  San  Mateo,  after  having  passed  the  week- 
end at  Del  Monte. 

Lieutenant  Kenneth  Williams  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams, whose  marriage  was  an  event  of  last  month, 
have  taken  an  attractive  house  at  the  Bremerton 
Navy   Yard   in   Washington. 

Lieutenant    Walter    Haas,    U.    S.    A.,    who    has 


been  stationed  at  Camp  Howie,  near  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  sinCe  his  graduation  from  the  officers'  train- 
ing Camp  at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  has  arrived 
in  San  Francisco,  having  been  ordered  here  as 
aid  to  Brigadier-General  Morrison,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs. 
Haas  preceded  Lieutenant  Haas  to  California  by 
several  days  and  is  the  guest  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern,  at  their  home  in  Menlo 
Park. 

Mr.  Junius  Browne  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  an  absence  of  several  weeks  in  New 
York  and    Washington. 

Lieutenant  William  Leib,  U.  S.  A„  and  Mrs. 
Leib,  who  have  been  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  for 
several  months,  have  returned  to  California,  the 
army  officer  having  been  transferred  to  Mather 
Field,    near    Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  and  their  little 
daughter.  Miss  Betsy  Baker,  have  gone  to  Red- 
lands,  where  they  will  remain  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  Evan  Williams  left  a  few  days  ago  for  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  where  he  will  enter  the  officers' 
training  school  at  Camp  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Webb  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  within  a  few  days  from  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  have  been  during  the  summer.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  will  pass  the  winter  months  in 
New    York. 

Mrs.  Duane  Bliss  and  Miss  Hope  Bliss  have 
returned  to  their  home  on  Broadway  from  a  so- 
journ in  Boston.  Lieutenant  William  Bliss,  U.  S. 
A.  has  sailed  for  France. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  her  two  little  sons 
have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  join  the  matron's 
mother,  Mrs.  William  Henshaw.  The  group  will 
return  to  the  Henshaw  home  in  Oakland  next 
week.  Lieutenant  Keeney,  U.  S.  A.,  who  visited 
his  mother,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  here  last  week, 
has  returned  to  San  Diego,  where  he  is  awaiting 
his  orders  for  overseas  duty.  Lieutenant  Keeney 
has  been  stationed  at  Rockwell  Field  during  the 
summer  months  and  Mrs.  Keeney  and  the  children 
were  established  in  a  house  in  San  Diego. 

Mrs.    Henry  Dutton  is  visiting  in  New  York  as 
the   house  guest  of  Mr.   and   Mrs.  John   D.    Ryan. 
Captain  Dutton,  who  has  been  in  France  for  several 
months,    has    recently    returned    to    bis    post    in 
southern  part  of  France  from  a  visit  to  Paris. 

Mrs.  Irving  Wright  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Carmel,  having  taken  the  home  of  Colonel  Lincoln 
Karmany  and  Mrs.  Karmany  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  will  come  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter  season.  They  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  George  Kaime  and  bis  daughter,  Miss  Laura 
Kaime,  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  their  home  in 
Santa  Barbara  and  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Randolph  Huntington  Miner,  who  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Washington,  has  gone  to  New 
VTork  for  a  brief  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Lawrence    Doheny   of   Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Constance  Griffin  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  the  Sacred  Heart  Convent  at  Menlo  Park  and 
has  joined  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin, 
at  their  home  on  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  Ward  Mailliard,  Jr.,  has  gone  to  Camp 
Taylor,  where  he  will  enter  the  officers'  training 
school. 

Comtesse  de  Mailly-Chalon  is  en  route  to  France, 
where  she  will   remain  until   the  conclusion  of  the 


Lieutenant  E.  L.  MacQuiddy  and  Mrs.  MacQuiddy, 
Fresno;  Mr.  W.  B.  Crane,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr. 
G.  L.  Bruggcncate,  Shanghai;  Dr.  Arthur  S. 
Juddy,  U.  S.  Navy;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L. 
Gould,  Paso  Robles;  Mr.  J.  E.  Weaver,  Turlock; 
Mr.  Leon  Lariedo,  New  York;  Mr.  Isaak  Uogoff, 
Yokohama;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Smith,  Mont- 
gomery, West  Virginia;  Mr.  J.  W.  Vermueller, 
Amsterdam;  Mr.  Barker  D.  Walsh,  Denver;  Mr. 
G.    Davis,    Boston. 


A  LETTER  FROM  FRANCE. 


Mrs.  Amy  Talbot  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Charles 
Wilson,  have  taken  the  house  in  San  Mateo  for- 
merly occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Whitney  has  taken  a  house  in 
Burlingame,  after  having  enjoyed  a  visit  of  several 
weeks  at  Coronado  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  John 
Landers. 

Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  Jr.,  has  taken  a  house  on 
Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home  are  entertaining 
the  latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Stow  Fithian,  at  their 
home  in  Merced.  Mrs.  Fithian  is  planning  to  leave 
shortly  for  a  visit  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  John  Breuner  returned  yesterday  to  her 
home  on  Gough  Street,  after  a  sojourn  of  several 
weeks  in   Mariposa   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  and  Lieutenant 
Frank  Fries  left  for  New  York  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fries  will  return  to  their  apart- 
ments at  the  St.  Francis  in  about  two  weeks. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Stephens    and    Mrs.    P.    Stephens,    Chefoo,    China; 


(The  following  letter  has  been  received  by 
friends  in  San  Francisco  from  Lieutenant 
Edgar  Piper,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  Edgar  Piper  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian.) 

Dear    M :      Since    I    wrote    you    last    I 

have  been  to  many  different  places  and  I  have 
seen  much.  From  many  scenes  that  I  have 
witnessed  I  have  had  tremendous  inspirations, 
but  somehow  I  can't  attempt  to  express  my- 
self about  it  all  just  now.  I  feel  that  I  have 
lived,  that  I  have  had  a  part  in  the  greatest 
undertaking  that  ever  occurred,  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  describe  that  part. 

After  it  is  all  over,  whatsoever  might  be 
my  experiences,  I  will  always  realize  that  I 
have  had  my  innings.  The  future  is  not  so 
consequential  as  the  present.  It  could  not  be. 
Everything  means  a  great  deal  to  me  now- 
adays, but  there  seems  to  be  no  expression 
in  words  for  any  of  it.  It  is  all  just  a  series 
of  pictures.  Our  orderly  room  is  on  the  third 
floor  of  an  ancient  monastery,  with  windows 
overlooking  the  town,  the  fields,  the  distant 
hills.  Across  the  hall  is  another  room — my 
humble  quarters.  The  walls  of  the  monastery 
are  six  feet  thick,  and  inside  everything  is 
whitewashed.  The  inner  court  adjoins  a  large 
cathedral,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  big  rose 
I  garden  where  the  Capucins  used  to  meditate. 
tue  I  The  cloisters  are  congested  with  boxes  and 
I  bales  from  overseas.  Steel  helmets,  gas 
masks,  belts,  holsters,  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes 
in  big  cases,  soldiers'  clothing  of  all  sorts  are 
piled  clear  up  to  the  huge  stone  arches. 

Winding  through  the  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  over  the  uneven  cobbles,  are  always 
long  columns  of  soldiers,  heavy  laden,  going 
and  coming.  The  railway  station  is  not  far 
away,  and  troops  are  continually  arriving  and 
departing  in  long  trains  of  Homines  40 
Cheveux  8  wagons.  Any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night  will  find  these  movements  under  way, 
and  often  we  are  extremely  busy  with  the 
necessary  matters  of  transport,  equipment,  and 
supplies. 

Of  these  French  the  appropriate  things  can 
never  be  said.  Mere  eulogy  is  growing  banal. 
If  you  could  only  see  them  as  they  are  you 
might  know  of  their  courage.  I  know  many 
of  them,  in  every  different  situation  you  might 
conceive — and  not  one  of  them  lacks  the  full 
measure  of  courage.  I  know  an  old  woman 
whose  son  has  been  at  the  front  four  years. 
She  runs  the  little  store  and  takes  care  of  the 
chickens,  the  rabbits,  and  the  goats  in  the 
little  barnyard  behind.  She  loves  to  have  us 
in  to  talk,  because  she  doesn't  have  much  com- 
pany these  times.  We  drop  in"  there  some- 
times, another  officer  and  I.  1  know  the  old 
lady  is  not  rich — the  place  doesn't  look  it — 
but  to  think  of  declining  when  she  wants  to 
make  coffee  or  chocolate  on  her  little  char- 
coal fire  would  be  superlatively  ungracious. 
I  have  known  French  people  whose  station  is 
just  the  opposite.  But  exactly  the  same  ideas 
prevail  in  each  case.  I  have  become  quite 
intimate  with  a  family  who  spend  the  summer 
in  a  large  country  place  nearby.  Their  invi- 
tations are  practically  requests,  and  I  have 
spent  many  week-ends  with  them. 

Some  have  thought  it  no  more  than  proper 
that  French  people  should  appreciate  American 


aid.  But  I  don't  think-  their  gratefulness  has 
any  material  basis  at  all.  They  have  all 
wanted  to  give  more  than  they  receive.  And 
I  think  the  consideration  we  have  had  from 
them  far  outweighs  any  obligation  any  one 
might  want  to  impose  for  our  aid- -whatever 
it  may  be — in  the  present  operations. 

I  think  that  in  a  matter  like  this  every  one 
should  give  all  that  he  can.  The  Americans 
are  adding  important  numbers  to  their  armies 
in  France  every  day — every  hour.  But  the 
idea  that  France  should  be  in  our  debt  is  so 
repulsive  that  I  can't  find  terms  to  discuss  it. 
But  the  French  are  not  heedful  alone  of  the 
affairs  that  profit  their  cause.  They  have 
been  lovely  in  every  little  matter  that  has 
arisen.  An  ordinary  buck  private  sick  in  the 
hospital  dies  of  pneumonia,  and  he  gets  all 
the  consideration  that  would  be  accorded  a 
general.  Funerals  are  common  enough  in  this 
land.  But  a  little  cortege  going  up  the  hill 
headed  by  a  khaki-clad  firing  squad  always 
gets  the  most  solemn  respect.  As  the  motor 
truck  comes  abreast  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
spread  over  the  caisson  towed  behind  you  see 
every  old  peasant  standing  with  his  hat  in  his 
hand.  If  the  remnant  of  faded  horizon  blue 
in  his  coat  or  in  his  corduroys  denotes  that 
he  was  once  a  poilu,  he  stands  silently  at 
salute.  No  matter  whether  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  in  America  know  the  funeral  is 
taking  place  or  not,  but.  in  the  attendance  are 
always  the  French — sometimes  poilus  with 
their  heav}'  shoes  and  their  dim  blue  uni- 
forms, sometimes  officers  in  the  most  flaming 
of  red  trousers  and  the  most  dazzling  of  gold 
lace  and  with  the  most  glittering  of  medals, 
whose  sympathy  should  suffice. 

The  Americans  have  come  a  long  way,  but 
with  such  friendliness  about  them  no  misfor- 
tune is  possible.  For  not  only  are  the  people 
friendly,  but  their  land  is  also  friendly,  and 
the  quiet  walled  garden  set  aside  as  a  resting 
place  for  those  of  us  who  do  not  return  is 
the  friendliest  spot  of  all. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  for  all  of 
these  reflections.  Everything  is  cheerful 
enough  over  here,  even  though  the  background 
is  serious.  The  most  sustaining  note  of  all 
comes  from  the  States,  where  everything  pos- 
sible and  impossible  is  being  done  in  full 
measure  for  our  needs. 

I've  been  made  the  C.  O.  of  a  squadron, 
and  I  have  a  rather  large  family  on  my  hands, 
being  the  only  officer  at  present  in  the  or- 
ganization who  is  not  in  the  hopital. 

Lieutenant  Peter  Piper  has  had  photos 
taken  a  couple  of  times,  but  lost  them.  I'll  try 
to  find  one  taken  at  La  Baule  on  leave.  It 
was  for  the  fun  of  it,  and  my  friend  looks  too 
silly  for  words,  but  neither  of  us  need  be 
taken   seriously.      Unfortunately  no   snapshots 

at    present,    although    I    had    one    at    

taken   with   Rene   Fonck. 


At  Laon,  in  1814,  Napoleon  attempted  to 
reorganize  the  remnants  of  his  Waterloo 
army,  but  in  vain,  for  after  a  siege  of  fifteen 
days  the  city  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Bliicher.  Again,  in  the  disastrous  year  of 
1S70,  Laon  heroically  barred  the  way  to  the 
German  avalanche  toward  Paris.  Again  she 
had  to  capitulate,  not  omitting,  however,  to 
exact  the  price  of  admission  from  the  unwel- 
come guest ;  as  the  Germans  marched  into 
the  citadel  an  indignant  private  of  French  en- 
gineers blew  up  the  powder  magazines. 


"Are  you  laughing  at  me?"  demanded  the 
professor  sternly  of  his  class.  "Oh,  no,  sir," 
came  the  reply  in  chorus.  "Then,"  asked  the 
professor  even  more  grimly,  "what  else  is 
there  in  the  room  to  laugh  at?" — Awgwan. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

Mrs.    Hailersan— Shopping?      Mrs.    Catler- 

son Oh,   no.      I   went   out   to   buy   something 

I  wanted. — Life.     - 

her  husband  is  sione-deat  : 
Sallys- Yes  ;  she  wants  more  diamonds  and  he 
won't  hear  of  it. — Tou-n  Topics. 

"With  all  your  debts  you  have  the  assur- 
ance to  ask  for  the  hand  of  my  daughter?" 
"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  "My  debts."— 
Boston    Transcript. 

"Food  is  getting  more  expensive  every 
day."  "Yes."  answered  the  man  with  tie 
cabaret  tastes  :  "and  even  more  expensive  at 
night." — Washington   Star. 

Customer— Will  you  give  me  a  written 
guarantee  that  it's  a  genuine  Van  Dyke? 
Dealer— I  can't  do  that,  madam,  but  I'll  give 
you  my  word  of  honor. — Life. 

"So  the  doctor  told  you  to  go  to  a  warmer 
climate.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
you  consulted  him  about?"  "I  went  there  to 
collect  a  bill." — Boston   Transcript. 

Sweetie    Girl—My    father   says   there    is    a 

movement  on  foot Alarmed   Young  Man 

Oh.  then,  I  had  better  go. — Baltimore  Amer- 
ican. 

Son  (reading  the  paper) — There's  no  use 
talking,   dad.     Absolute  unity   of  command  is 
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essential  to  victory.     Dad — That's  what  your 
mother   thinks. — Life. 

Shapeleigh — I  can't  stand  your  extravagance 

iy  longer.  Mrs.  Shapeleigh — You're  most 
unreasonable,  my  dear.  No  one  could  gel 
along  with  fewer  clothes  than  I  wear. — Town 
Topics. 

"They  seem  to  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
their  car."  "Yes.  Her  husband  is  one  of 
those  expert  accountants  who  imagines  he 
was  a  born  mechanic." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"You  were  wonderfully  steady  when  we 
were  under  fire  for  the  first  time."  '"It's  no 
special  credit  to  me.  cap'n.  I'm  used  to  bein' 
shot  at.  I've  been  a  Maine  guide  most  of  my 
life." — Washington   Star. 

Professor — Sir.  I  regret  to  say  that  your 
daughter  lacks  temperament.  Mr.  Hawkins— 
Eut,  my  dear  professor,  I've  told  you  a  dozen 
times  to  order  whatever  is  necessary  and  send 
the  bill  to  me. — Tit-Bits. 

Little  Leo — Pop,  do  you  know  that  the  earth 
is  gradually  getting  colder  and  colder?  Mr. 
Corrigan — I  do  not,  but  I  do  know  that  that 
overcoat  has  got  to  do  ye  wan  more  winter, 
me  son,  gintie  hints  to  the  conthrary  notwith- 
standin'. — Buffalo  Express. 

The  editor  was  handing  it  to  the  cub  re- 
porter. "This  blaze  occurred  at  a  ball."  "I 
know."     "Remember,  it  was  a  full-dress  affair, 

and  don't  don't "     "I  won't."     "Don't  say 

the    guests    rushed    into    the    street    scantily 
clad." — Kansas    City    Journal. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — There  are  two  things  my 
husband  is  afraid  of.  Mrs.  Bensonhurst-- 
What  are  they  ?  Mrs.  Flatbush — A  gun  and 
a  cook.  Mrs.  Bcnsonhurst — And  the  reason? 
Mrs.  Flatbush — He's  afraid  either  will  kick 
if    discharged. — Yonkers    Statesman. 

The  Khaki  Gentleman-— Do  you  love  me. 
darling?  She — Yes,  Jack,  dear.  The  Khaki 
Gentleman — Jack!  My  name's  Harold!  She 
(who  has  numerous  admirers — one  for  each 
day  of  the  week) — Oh,  yes,  of  course.  I  keep 
thinking   this   is   Saturday. — Tit-Bits. 

Mrs.  Flatbush — Did  your  children  enjoy 
themselves  at  the  neighbor's  party  yester- 
day? Mrs.  Bensonhurst — They  must  have. 
We've  had  a  doctor  twice  to  Beatrice  and 
three  times  to  Bobby  today. — Yonkers  States- 
man. 

Hotel  Clerk — We  slip  a  morning  paper  un- 
der the  door  of  each  guest  room.  Cyril  Wind- 
fall— Well,    I    suppose    that    every    hotel    has 
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to  cater  a  bit  to  the  working  classes.  But  see 
that  mine's  an  afternoon  paper,  old  top. — 
Buffalo  Express. 

Her  Father — And  so  you  want  to  marry  ray 
daughter  ?  Young  Man — That's  what  I  said. 
Her  Father — But  how  do  you  expect  (o  sup- 
port her  on  an  income  of  $1200  a  year  ? 
Young  Man — Oh,  come  now,  ;,  aur  income 
must  be  ten  times  that  amount. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 

Second  Lieutenant — The  German  people 
apparently  firmly  believe  that  they  are  safe  as 
long  as  they  stand  by  the  Kaiser.  American 
Captain — Well,  aren't  they?  You  haven't 
heard    of   the    Kaiser   or    anybody    near    him 


getting    hurt 
York  Globe. 


in    this    war,    have    you? — New 


"What  has  become  of  the  greyhound  you 
had  ?"  "Killed  himself."  "Really  ?"  "Yes, 
tried  to  catch  a  fly  on  the  small  of  his  back 
and  miscalculated.  Bit  himself  in  two." — Tit- 
Bits. 

"My  sister  Maggie  is  a  very  fortunate  girl." 
"Yes?  Why?"  "Dunno.  But  she  went  to  a 
party  last  night  and  played  blind  man's  buff 
all  the  evening.  The  gentlemen  hunt  around 
and  find  a  girl,  and  then  they  must  either 
kiss  her  or  give  her  a  shilling."  "Yes?" 
"Maggie  came  home  with  thirty  shillings  and 
a  war  bond." — Tit-Bits. 
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that  are  now  ahead  of  us.  There  can  be  no  other  in- 
terpretation of  the  election  returns. 

The  result  as  a  whole  is  eminently  satisfactory.  It 
will  discourage  some  of  the  unbearable  abuses,  such 
as  the  terrorism  of  the  press,  that  were  growing  up 
almost  unchallenged  in  our  midst.  It  is  an  assertion 
of  the  free  Americanism  that  may  have  its  drawbacks 
in  times  of  war,  but  that  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
little  despotisms  that  are  always  quick  to  supplant  it 
under  the  guidance  of  the  little  autocrats  who  are 
momentarily  hoisted  high  on  the  wave  of  events. 

That  the  new  Congress  will  not  assemble  for  some 
time  does  not  much  matter.  What  does  matter  is 
that  the  electorate  should  thus  give  proof  of  its  intelli- 
gent vigilance,  and  of  its  resolve  to  play  its  part  in  the 
shaping  of  the  national  policies. 


The  End  of  the  War. 
There  was  every  justification  for  the  popular  ex- 
uberance that  followed  the  acceptance  by  Germany  of 
the  armistice  terms  ordained  by  the  Allied  nations  and 
conveyed  to  the  German  delegates  by  General  Foch. 
We  were  entitled  momentarily  to  close  our  eyes  to  the 
future  and  its  portents  and  to  think  only  of  triumph  and 
of  exultation.  An  enemy'  that  had  sometimes  seemed 
to  be  invincible  was  in  the  dust.  The  bloody  travail 
of  four  years  was  at  an  end.  The  casualty  lists  were 
closed.  Peace  was  in  sight.  Small  wonder  that  repres- 
sion should  be  thrown  to  the  winds  and  that  the 
nation  should  show  its  relief  in  its  accustomed  ways. 


The  Elections. 

Xever  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  utterance  than 
the  assertion  that  a  Republican  Congress  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  repudiation  of  the  President  and  his 
policies.  It  must  have  been  born  of  a  supreme  con- 
fidence and  an  utter  failure  to  detect  the  pulses  of  the 
public  mind.  For  the  nation,  with  no  thought  of  re- 
pudiating the  President  until  the  President  himself 
suggested  it,  has  now  elected  a  Republican  Congress. 
Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  contain  Republican 
majorities.  They  are  not  large  majorities,  but  they 
are  large  enough  for  practical  purposes.  They  mark 
the  resolve  of  the  nation  to  think  for  itself,  to  assert 
itself,  to  be  an  active  and  an  audible  party  to  all  ar- 
rangements and  negotiations  that  shall  be  carried  out 
in  its  name. 

Neither  the  President  nor  his  policies  are  repudiated. 
On  the  contrary  they  are,  and  will  be,  sustained  by  an 
independent  and  a  critical  judgment  that  would  other- 
wise be  lacking.  If  the  elections  indicate  any  note  of 
definite  distrust  it  is  a  distrust  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  has  furnished  most  of  the  congressional  dis- 
loyalists, and  that  is  poorly  equipped  both  mentally  and 
morally  for  the  legislative  control  that  has  now  been 
taken  from  it.  The  country  at  large  believes  that  the 
Democratic  party  is  incompetent   for  the  great  tasks 


The  armistice  terms  are  severe,  but  they  are  not  vin- 
dictive, and  here  it  may  be  well  again  to  emphasize 
that  these  are  terms  of  armistice  and  not  of  peace. 
The  infinitely  greater  tasks  of  a  stable  peace  still  con- 
front us  and  they  are  liable  to  be  tangled  by  events 
thaf  have  not  yet  happened  and  by  conditions  of  chaos 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  The  armistice  terms  are  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  resumption  of  war  and  to  make 
impossible  all  subterfuges  and  second  thoughts.  It  is 
true  that  they  contain  certain  demands  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  stolen  money  and  for  the  revocation  of  treaties, 
but  these  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
secure  the  military  impotence  of  Germany  and  to  im- 
press the  fact  of  defeat  upon  the  German  public.  To 
this  end  the  armistice  terms  are  conclusive,  always  sup- 
posing that  there  continues  to  be  a  German  govern- 
ment to  be  controlled  by  them.  There,  indeed,  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  situation,  and  it  is  a  situation  that 
still  baffles  conjecture  and  speculation. 


Assuming  the  continued  validity  of  the  German  sig- 
natures to  the  armistice  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  as- 
serted that  the  war  is  at  an  end.  The  German  army 
can  do  nothing  without  its  artillery  and  stores.  The 
surrender  of  warships  is  equally  fatal  to  German  activi- 
ties at  sea.  With  both  banks  of  the  Rhine  under  Allied 
control  Germany  is  pinned  within  her  own  territories, 
and  the  restitution  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  forever  re- 
moved from  the  domain  of  discussion  to  the  domain  of 
accomplished  fact.  Germany  has  been  pinned  down 
with  a  bayonet  beyond  all  possibilities  of  movement,  and 
she  has  only  herself  to  thank  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  impossible  to  entertain  any  sentiment  of  chivalry 
or  magnanimity  in  our  dealings  with  her.  The  Allied 
commanders  have  been  compelled  to  assume  that  Ger- 
many would  remain  treacherous  to  the  last,  and  that 
for  them  there  could  be  no  security  except  an  utter  in- 
capacity on  the  part  of  their  enemies.  That  incapacity 
seems  to  have  been  secured,  always  supposing  that  the 
present  German  authorities,  whoever  they  may  be,  are 
willing  to  assume  the  military  responsibilities  incurred 
in  the  presence  of  General  Foch. 


mobilization.  We  have  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  events 
that  are  now  happening  within  the  Central  Powers. 
We  know  that  the  former  emperor  has  left  the  country 
and  that  the  whereabouts  and  intentions  of  that  throne- 
less  homicide  have  become  of  secondary  importance. 
Bavaria  has  proclaimed  herself  a  republic.  The  rulers 
of  Saxony  and  Wurtemburg  are  in  flight.  The  Hansa 
towns  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  revolutionists.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
states  still  to  be  heard  from,  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  wdl  not  resist  the  contagion  of  insurrection,  and 
that  the  German  Empire  is  visibly  falling  to  pieces  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Will  there  be  any  unifying  authority 
with  which  the  Allied  nations  can  deal?  Will  there  be 
anything  left  that  can  call  itself  Germany  and  that 
can  respond  to  the  obligations  of  Germany?  The  sig- 
natories to  the  armistice  represented  the  German  Em- 
pire. But  what  do  they  now  represent?  Do  they  rep- 
resent anything?  If  the  German  Empire  is  now  in 
fragments  we  may  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  fragments?  How  is  it  to  be  apportioned? 
And  how  shall  it  be  enforced  if  Bavaria,  for  example, 
should  repudiate  her  liabilities? 


That  is  indeed  a  serious  question,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion  intimately   associated   with    the   problems    of   de- 


But  there  is  a  prospect  far  more  serious  than  that  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  German  Empire.  Revolutions, 
said  Emerson,  never  move  backward.  Always  they 
move  forward.  To  what  goal  is  this  particular  revolu- 
tion moving?  Once  more  we  do  not  know,  but  we  may 
have  our  grave  misgivings.  Is  it  moving  toward  Bol- 
shevikism,  toward  anarchy,  chaos,  and  massacre?  Or 
may  we  believe  that  the  stabilities  of  the  German  char- 
acter will  intervene  and  establish  some  sort  of  unified 
government?  But  Germany  has  never  been  used  to 
govern  herself.  She  may  prove  to  be  almost  as  helpless 
as  Russia,  and  even  though  we  may  pin  our  faith 
to  the  education  of  the  German  people  as  against  the 
illiteracy  of  the  Russian  people  we  must  still  remem- 
ber that  Germany  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  Russia 
at  the  point  of  morality.  Germany  seems  to  know  no 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  She  is  wholly  un- 
used to  ethical  restraints.  She  has  been  nurtured  on 
a  gospel  of  plunder  and  rapine.  Her  government  has 
been  a  captain  of  pirates.  What  can  we  expect  from 
a  nation  thus  saturated  with  the  principles  of  thuggery 
and  suddenly  called  to  a  mighty  work  of  reorganization 
along  unfamiliar  lines  and  wholly  without  the  guidance 
of  good  faith,  of  honor,  of  rectitude?  There  has  always 
been  enmity  among  the  German  states.  The  only  co- 
hesion among  them  has  been  the  cohesion  induced  by 
the  expectation  of  plunder.  There  is  very  little  fellow- 
ship among  individual  Germans.  What  can  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  stable  government  from  such  elements 
as  these?  Are  we  about  to  witness  a  transfer  of  Ger- 
man ferocities  from  the  foreign  to  the  domestic  field? 


The  most  formidable  element  in  the  German  situa- 
tion has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  It  is  the  German 
army,  and  presumably  it  numbers  some  three  million 
men.  A  beaten  army  is  always  volcanic  in  its  possi- 
bilities. But  here  we  have  an  army  unlike  any  army 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen  unless  we  go  back  for 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  to  the  days  when  the  first 
Hun  army  took  the  field.  It  is  an  army  trained  in  cruel- 
ties, taught  to  violate  all  the  rules  of  war,  incited  to 
cruelties  of  which  so  far  we  have  heard  only  the  hints. 
We  may  be  certain  that  the  German  army  has  learned 
to  loathe  its  rulers  under  the  added  despotisms  of  war. 
It  obeyed  those  rulers  only  because  it  believed  them 
to  be  unconquerable.  It  was  like  the  tiger  that  jumps 
at  the  crack  of  the  trainer's  whip  and  that  knows  noth- 
ing of  its  strength.  But  the  leaders  of  the  German 
army  have  been  conquered.  The  illusion  has  gone. 
The  mesmerism  has  been  undone.  What  will  happen 
in  Germany  when  that  army  goes  home  ti 
country  ablaze  with  revolt,  and  to  learn  of  the 
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not  only  incidental  to  war,  but  wantonly  inflicted  upon 
the  people  by  an  arrogant  cruelty,  a  remorseless  mili- 
tarism. For  the  rapidity  and  success  of  the  revolution 
shows  that  it  was  not  due  to  a  political  discontent,  but 
rather  to  a  popular  fury  born  of  insult  and  oppression. 
For  these  men  are  habituated  to  bloodshed.  They  have 
in  their  hearts  all  the  hates  of  the  liberated  slave,  and 
they  will  have  weapons  in  their  hands : 
And   who   shall   biame   if  the   slaves   enslave;    the   oppressed 

ones  o'er 
The  oppressor  triumph  for  evermore  ? 

It  may  he  that  the  hidden  resources  of  human  nature 
will  come  to  the  aid  of  these  wretched  people.  But  at 
least  there  is  cause  for  disquietude. 


It  is  only  the  thoughtless  that  will  not  feel  dis- 
quietude. There  should  be  no  sentiment  of  indifference 
toward  the  hell  that  may  be  brewing  in  Germany.  For 
civilization  can  not  afford  to  have  hell  in  Central  Eu- 
rope. It  can  not  afford  to  tolerate  a  westward  march 
of  Bolshevikism.  Germany  has  well  earned  all  that 
a  dreadful  fate  may  design  for  her,  but  self-preservation 
will  compel  us  to  stave  it  off  if  it  shall  be  possible.  It 
is  not  comfortable  to  read  of  Soviets  in  Germany  and 
the  mushroom  growth  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  commit- 
tees. Democracies  are  not  governed  by  soldiers  and 
sailors.  They  may  be  good  servants,  but  there  are  no 
worse  masters.  If  Germany  is  to  imitate  Russia,  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  police  Germany.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  occupy  her  frontier  cities  and  her  ports.  We 
can  not  afford  to  allow  so  large  a  people  to  revert  to 
open  and  bloody  savagery.  There  must  be  no  reign  oi 
terror  in  Germany  if  we  can  prevent  it.  We  can  not 
face  a  contagion  of  this  sort.  There  must  be  a  peace 
of  peoples  as  well  as  a  peace  of  armies.  Putting  hu- 
manitarianism  upon  one  side,  we  can  not  stand  by  idle 
while  national  war  descends  into  civil  war.  Germany 
must  police  herself  or  she  must  be  policed  by  others. 
It  is  by  such  considerations  as  these  that  we  must  now 
temper  our  enthusiasms.  We  may  not  be  so  near  to 
daylight  as  we  suppose. 


Even  though  Germany  should  be  in  a  position  to  ob- 
serve her  new  obligations  and  to  set  quietly  about  the 
work  of  reconstruction  we  shall  still  find  ourselves 
faced  with  a  task  so  tremendous  as  to  bewilder  and 
perplex.  Presumably  the  peace  conference  will  soon 
find  itself  in  session  and  we  shall  have  to  determine  its 
composition  and  its  scope,  and  so  to  challenge  the  whole 
congeries  of  self-interests,  of  ambitions,  and  of  hys- 
terias. Probably  the  hysterias  will  be  the  most  trouble- 
some of  all.  Some  twenty  Allied  nations  will  have  cer- 
tain indisputable  rights,  but  there  will  be  innumerable 
associations,  religious,  political,  and  sociological,  de- 
manding to  be  represented  under  the  conviction  that 
the  world  is  about  to  be  created  over  again  and  that 
the  plans  will  be  incomplete  without  their  aid.  We  shall 
have  to  determine  the  voting  influence  to  be  allotted  to 
each  of  the  national  conferees.  We  shall  have  to  do 
battle  with  the  sentimentalists,  the  pacifists,  the  pro- 
Germans,  who  are  already  demanding  that  seats  be 
accorded  to  Germany,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey. 
We  shall  have  to  withstand'the  heavy  pressure  that  will 
be  brought  on  behalf  of  our  enemies  and  that  will 
clothe  itself  in  a  hundred  deceptive  ways.  And  even 
before  the  conference  meets,  and  as  a  war  measure,  we 
may  have  to  come  to  some  decision  with  regard  to 
Russia.  It  is  probable  that  those  about  to  die  of  hunger 
in  Russia  will  outnumber  all  other  war  victims  through- 
out the  world,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  for 
Russia  so  long  as  the  Bolsheviki  shall  remain  in  con- 
trol. Are  we  to  quarantine  Russia  and  allow  her  to 
stew  in  her  own  agonies  ?  And,  if  not,  what  ?  Are  we 
to  police  Russia — an  almost  inconceivably  mighty  task? 


The  food  problem  is  among  those  that  can  not  wait. 
Germany,  for  example,  must  be  fed.  So  must  Austria. 
White  men  do  not  allow  their  enemies  to  starve  once 
they  have  surrendered,  and  we  are  not  Huns.  Food 
production  has  been  at  a  standstill  over  great  areas 
of  Europe  for  the  last  four  years.  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy  will  recuperate  quickly,  but  they  must 
be  aided  for  a  time.  But  Roumania  and  Serbia  are  in 
desperate  plight.  So  are  the  new  Slav  nations.  The 
liberated  peoples  of  Turkey  are  at  their  last  gasp  and 
there  is  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  to  be  occupied, 
administered,  and  disposed  of.  To  whatever  corner  of 
li     map  we'  allow  the  eye  to  wander  there  we  discern 

.."'  problem  that  would  be  disconcerting  enough  if  it 


stood  alone.     The  aggregate  of  those  problems  is  ap- 
palling.  

They  will  be  solved  by  practical  common  sense,  and 
not  by  the  application  of  grandiose  principles.  Some 
of  the  peoples  who  are  now  on  our  hands,  so  to  speak, 
are  utterly  incapable  of  governing  themselves  or  even  of 
comprehending  the  most  elementary  conceptions  of 
democracy.  The  liberated  peoples  range  from  the 
lowest  savagery  all  the  way  to  the  highest  political  ca- 
pacities, from  African  aborigines  at  one  end  of  the  scale 
to  Czecho-Slovaks  at  the  other.  There  are  other 
peoples  such  as  the  Poles  who  are  richly  endowed  men- 
tally and  yet  who  have  always  seemed  to  be  curiously 
lacking  in  the  powers  of  self-government.  To  suppose 
that  these  problems  can  be  solved  by  a  distribution  of 
ballot-boxes  is  merely  childish.  It  is  conditions,  and 
not  theories,  that  we  have  to  face.  We  have  made  our- 
selves responsible  for  those  conditions.  We  can  not 
draw  back.  The  days  of  our  isolation  are  at  an  end. 
The  encircling  oceans  have  been  abolished. 


But  however  portentous  the  situation  may  seem,  it  is 
not  actually  so  portentous  as  the  lotus-eating  clays  that 
preceded  the  war,  and  while  Germany  was  preparing  to 
fetter  the  world.  Rather  than  thanking  God  that  the 
war  is  over  it  would  be  better  that  we  thank  God  the 
war  was  begun,  and  that  it  is  now  ended  without  parley 
or  bargain,  without  one  act  of  deference  to  the  evil 
thing  that  has  been  overthrown.  There  has  been  no 
compromise  and  no  palliation.  There  has  been  no  con- 
donation and  no  truce.  We  have  fought  the  good  fight 
and  we  have  won.  We  have  removed  from  the  world 
a  flagrant  and  a  rampant  wickedness,  a  malignity  with- 
out parallel,  a  monstrous  and  devouring  iniquity.  We 
have  a  right  to  rejoice,  not  only  because  we  put  our 
hand  to  the  plow  and  did  not  turn  back,  but  because 
our  work  is  now  one  of  construction  and  not  of  de- 
struction, of  building  instead  of  demolition. 


The  Hughes  Report. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Hughes  on  aircraft  production 
loses  some  of  its  immediate  interest  from  the  fact  that 
the  war  is  over,  and  that  aeroplanes  have  now  been 
relegated  to  the  realm  of  innocuous  desuetude,  where 
it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  remain  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  None  the  less  the  facts  should  be  known,  and 
there  ought  to  be  no  oblivion  for  incompetence  or  mis- 
behavior. 

The  report  discloses  a  veritable  riot  of  wastefulness 
and  inefficiency.  It  justifies  Gutzen  Borglum  in  nearly 
all  that  he  said.  Mr.  Borglum,  it  will  be  remembered, 
drew  special  attention  to  the  behavior  of  Colonel  Deeds 
in  maintaining  practical  relations  with  his  automobile 
associates,  and  Mr.  Hughes  finds  him  guilty  of  "highly 
improper  conduct"  and  recommends  that  he  be  brought 
before  a  court-martial.  Three  other  officers  are  found 
guilty  of  similar  misconduct.  Mr.  Borglum  asserted 
that  legitimate  aircraft  factories  were  neglected  in 
favor  of  inexperienced  automobile  manufacturers,  and 
this,  too,  is  sustained  by  the  report.  Mr.  Borglum  said 
that  Germans  had  been  entrusted  with  highly  important 
and  secret  work,  and  this  is  shown  to  have  been 
flagrantly  true  in  the  case  of  Henry  Ford,  who  employed 
a  German  on  the  drafting  plans  for  the  Liberty  Motor. 
This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  thing  that  Mr.  Ford  would 
do  in  his  resolve  to  allow  no  sort  of  wrong-headed 
folly  to  escape  him  unachieved. 

The  actual  production  of  aeroplanes  has  now  no  more 
than  an  academic  interest  so  far  as  the  war  itself  is 
concerned.  None  the  less  we  may  observe  with  a  cer- 
tain indignant  amazement  that  "we  have  not  as  yet 
(October  25th)  sent  from  this  country  to  the  battle- 
front  a  single  pursuit  or  combat  plane,  as  distinguished 
from  the  heavy  observation  or  bombing  planes,  and, 
after  giving  due  weight  to  all  explanations,  the  fact 
remains  that  such  pursuit  planes  could  have  been  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  many  months  ago  had  there 
been  prompt  decision  and  consistent  purpose."  This  is 
an  indictment  of  the  first  magnitude.  That  it  contains 
little  in  the  way  of  actual  criminality  is  of  course  grati- 
fying, but  so  far  as  the  practical  purposes  of  war  are 
concerned  we  must  remember  that  stupidity  and  obsti- 
nate wrong-headedness  are  quite  as  stultifying  as  crime. 
When  we  remember  further  that  human  lives  are  in- 
volved the  matter  becomes  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Mr.  John  D.  Ryan  has  been  doing  wonders  since 
his  appointmhent.  But  why  was  he  not  appointed 
earlier?    Why  was  there  so  obstinate  a  clinging  to  the 


conviction  that  any  man  was  good  enough  for  anything 
so  long  as  he  had  the  correct  patter  of  democratic 
idealism?  That  conviction  has  been  our  stumbling 
block  in  many  ways.  It  has  stultified  our  aeroplane 
production  and  paralyzed  other  activities  hardly  less 
important.  The  experience  has  been  a  humiliating  one, 
but  it  will  have  its  compensations  if  it  has  but  taught 
its  lesson. 

The  Coward  Kaiser. 
The  Kaiser,  the  All  Highest,  the  Supreme  War  Lord, 
the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Ruler,  whose  will  and  law 
were  the  sole  will  and  law  of  the  German  Empire — 
the  Autocrat  who  loved  his  people  and  whose  people 
loved  him — turns  tail  like  a  startled  rabbit  and  flees  his 
country  at  the  first  sign  of  danger.  Where  is  that 
obnfidence  in  his  people  that  loved  him ;  where  is 
his  devotion  to  the  people  he  loved?  Why  did  not  this 
majestic  son  of  Wodin  in  his  "shining  armor"  do  as 
many  a  lesser-placed  and  nobler-minded  man  has  done 
in  the  collapse  of  his  ambitions?  Why  failed  he  to 
fight  as  did  James  the  Fourth,  who 

Saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought ; 
Reckless  of  life  he  desperate  fought, 
And  fell  on  Flodden  field. 

Why?  Because  he  is  not  only  William  the  Damned, 
but  William  the  Damned  Coward? 

This  complacent  perpetrator  of  crimes  staggering 
humanity ;  this  wretched  conspirator  for  the  overthrow 
and  murder  of  his  fellow-autocrat,  the  Czar;  this 
haughty  leader  who  could  debauch  the  minds  and  morals 
of  his  people  to  the  belief  that  bestial  infamies  re- 
dounded to  their  glory  and  the  glory  of  their  emperor; 
this  criminal  accursed  lacks  even  the  physical  courage 
to  face  the  devastation  he  has  wrought  at  home  and 
abroad  and  to  die  for  it  if  need  be.  He  has  prated  of 
his  devotion  to  his  people  and  he  abandons  them  in 
their  hour  of  woe.  He  has  fulminated  on  their  loyalty 
to  him  and  he  dare  not  trust  them.  Taking  with  him  his 
even  more  degenerate  first-born  he  flees  for  sanctuary 
to  Holland;  and  old  Von  Hindenberg  alone  proves  his 
warrior  blood  by  remaining  to  aid  his  nation  and  face 
what  fate  may  have  in  store  for  him. 

Prate  not  of  the  sufferings  of  this  dastard  Kaiser  in 
the  dashing  of  all  his  hopes  and  the  destruction  of  all 
his  ambitions.  They  are  not  fit  to  be  measured  against 
the  anguish  of  one  woman,  the  torture  of  one  child, 
of  the  millions  upon  whom  he  has  brought  disgrace, 
mutilation,  and  death. 

That  the  Kaiser's  doom  is  sealed  is  well  assured. 
It  was  with  deliberation  that  both  England  and  France 
indicted  him  for  offenses  punishable  by  death.  Weil 
assured  also  may  we  be  that  no  technicalities  of  inter- 
national law  will  prevent  his  being  wrested  from  Hol- 
land should  Holland  try  to  afford  him  unmerited  sanc- 
tuary.    For  him  earth  hath  no  abiding  place. 

But  at  least  it  was  within  reasonable  expectation 
that  the  world  would  be  able  to  say:  "Nothing  so 
befitted  him  in  his  life  as  his  manner  of  leaving  it." 
But  it  can  never  be  said.  The  hangman's  noose  will 
encircle  his  neck,  the  blank  wall  will  support  the  shiver- 
ing frame  of  a  self-confessed  craven. 


Editorial  Notes. 
Some  of  us  are  looking  askance  at  the  intention  to 
feed- the  German  people  as  quickly  as  possible.  But 
this  intention  is  not  due  wholly  to  sentiment,  otherwise 
it  is  certain  that  the  French  government  would  not  con- 
cur. It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  German 
authorities,  whoever  they  may  be,  should  be  enabled  to 
preserve  some  sort  of  national  equilibrium.  If  Germany 
should  become  chaotic  there  can  be  no  return  of  the 
armies,  no  restitution  of  stolen  property,  no  indemnities 
for  damage  done.  Nothing  produces  chaos  so  quickly 
as  starvation,  and  chaos  in  Germany  must  be  avoided 
at  all  costs.  

One  of  the  earliest  questions-  for  decision  will  be  the 
extent  of  the  military  establishment  henceforth  to  be 
maintained  by  the  country.  Most  of  the  men  now  in 
the  forces  will  be  automatically  discharged  on  the 
official  declaration  of  peace.  Many  of  them  may  wish 
to  stay  in  the  service  and  we  shall  have  to  determine 
how  far  this  wish  can  be  gratified.  It  will  be  an  unsur- 
passed opportunity  for  the  pacifists  and  for  those  eager 
for  the  disappearance  of  all  armies.  Doubtless  their 
voices  will  be  loud  in  the  land.  Even  Mr.  Bryan  may 
be  persuaded  to  give  us  an  exordium  on  the  mil- 
lennium. 


November  16,  191S. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


An  Ancient  Judgment. 

Berkeley,  Cal..  November  11,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  these  dramatic  days  one  of  the 
terrible  judgments  pronounced  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  doubly 
intensified  by  current  events : 

Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming; 
it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the 
earth;  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations. 

All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee,  Art  thou  also  become 
weak  as  we?   art  thou  become  like  unto  us? 

Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy 
viols:  the  worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee. 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning! 
how  art  thou  cut  down  to  the  ground;  which  didst  weaken  the 
nations! 

For  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I 
will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  God:  I  will  sit  also  upon 
the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north: 

I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds;  I  will  be  like  the 
most   High. 

Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit. 

They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider 
thee,  saying,  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that 
did   shake  kingdoms; 

That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;    that    opened    not   the   house    of   his  prisoners? 

All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them,  lie  in  glory, 
every  one   in   his  own  house.     . 

Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial,  because  thou  hast 
destroyed  the  land,  and  slain  the  people;  the  seed  of  evildoers 
shall   never   be   renowned. 

Before  the  war  Professor  Harnack  was  one  of  the  greatest 
lights  in  theological  circles.  He  later  was  one  of  the  ninety 
"Intellectuals"  who  signed  the  proclamation  justifying  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  and  denying  the  atrocities  committed  there. 
He  may  now  be  able  to  announce  whether  this  judgment  of 
ancient  Babylon  was  not  really  a  prophecy  applying  to  this 
portion  of  the  year  of  our  Lord,  191S.  American. 


American  Engineers. 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada,  November  2,  1918. 
To   the   Editor — Sir:      In  your  issue  of   October   26,    1918, 
article   entitled  "The  Theatre  of  War,"  Mr.   Sidney   Coryn  in 
reviewing  the  progress  of  the  war  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
commenting  on  the  retreat  of  the  German  army,  says  in  part: 
It  is  to   be   remembered    that   as  the    Germans   fall  back  they  arc 
shortening     their     lines    of     communication,     whereas     the     pursuing 
armies  are   lengthening   their  own,    a  disadvantage  that  is  only  par- 
f     tially    compensated    for    by    the    miracles    of    railroad    building    to    be 
credited  to   the  American   engineers. 

Just  so.  One  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after  more 
than  four  years  of  war  (the  first  three  of  which  there  were 
no  American  troops  engaged)  there  was  not  a  railway  engineer 
on  this  job  except  the  "miracle  men"  from  the  United  States. 
In  your  issue  of  July  27,  1918,  in  one  of  your  usual  terse 
and  pointed  editorials  entitled  "Flamboyant  Talk — In  the 
Newspapers  and  Elsewhere"  you  say  in  part: 

Again  the  Argonaut  is  moved  to  protest  the  extravagances  of  the 
daily  papers  in  the  matter  of  headlines  claiming  for  Americans  at  the 
war  front  all  or  most  of  the  credit  for  current  military  operations. 
Beyond    a    doubt    our    fighting    lads    are    bearing    themselves    bravely 

I  and  effectively,  but  they  are  not,  as  the  headline  writers  would 
make  it  appear,  carrying  the  main  burden  of  the  war.     The  casualty 

»  reports  ariord  the  truest  indication  of  the  part  being  played  by  the 
British  and  American  forces.  Within  the  last  two  weeks  General 
Pershing  has  reported  as  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  an  approximate 

I     total   of  700   men.      In  the  corresponding  period  the    British   reports 

||  record  as  killed,  wounded,  or  missing  an  approximate  total  of  15,000 
men.     French  losses  are  not  reported. 

We  repeat  that  beyond  a  doubt  our  boys  are  doing  their  duty 
nobly.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  failure  or  flinching.  But  as  yet 
our  part  in  the  actual  fighting  is  secondary  and  relatively  minor. 
We  are  on  the  job  in  creditable  fashion.  But  we  have  not  taken  it 
over,  despite  reports  and  shock  lines  cooked  to  the  taste  of  a  vulgar 
vanity.  Our  allies  of  course  know  the  facts  and  what  must  be  their 
reflections  when  they  read — if  unhappily  they  ever  do  read — the  flam- 
boyant banner  lines  of  our  daily  papers?  Will  they  not  see  in  these 
extravagances  that  which  will  inspire  disgust  and  contempt?  Sadly 
we  fear  that  they  will.  The  government  might  do  something  to 
check  this  shameful  boasting,  but  there  is  small  reason  to  hope  for 
action  on  its  part  in  restraint  of  foolish  talk. 

This  is  good  advice  for  your  countrymen.  Mr.  Coryn  should 
commit  it  to  memory.  I  also  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  he 
and  many  others  in  the  United  States  read  "The  Unboasting 
British,"  from  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (August,  1918) 
and  I  further  commend  for  their  careful  perusal  and  deep 
pondering  the  following  from  the  Toronto  Star  of  this  week: 

America  has  a  great  army  in  France  now,  and  it  may  yet  strike 
the  enemy  any  day.  But  as  yet  that  great  army  looms  as  a  threat, 
an  undelivered  doom,  on  the  Lorraine  front  of  Germany.  The 
foe  has  every  reason  to  fear  this  immense,  ever-growing  reserve 
army.  But  in  the  fighting  that  has  been  done  on  the  western 
front  so  far  in  1918  the  British  forces  have  borne  the  brunt,  as 
700,000  casualties  and  sweeping  victories  in  the  field  prove. 

Here  is  a  gem  from  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt,  speaking 
at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  May  2Sth  last : 

Most  of  the  censorship  which  we  have  had  is  foolish.  I  have 
wished  there  had  been  a  censorship  on  boasting.  Let  achievement 
speak. 

With  your  permission  I  will  refer  very  briefly  to  the  part 
which  the  Canadian  Engineers  and  railway  battalions  have 
taken  in  this  war. 

Early  in  1915  (about  five  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war)  the  British  War  Office  asked  the  Canadian  government 
for  500  men  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  railway  construction 
corps  for  service  in  Europe.  At  the  request  of  the  Dominion 
government  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (through 
Lord  Shaughnessy  and  Sir  George  Bury)  undertook  the  or- 
ganization of  such  corps. 

Under  the  command  of  Colonel  Ramsey  these  men  were  re- 
cruited in  Canada  from  various  railway  and  construction  com- 
panies. The  men  selected  were  civil  engineers,  bridge  de- 
signers, construction  experts,  and  so  forth.  This  corps  pro- 
ceeded to  Belgium  and  France  in  June,  1915. 

Then  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  selection,  organiza- 
tion, and  dispatch  of  the  following  construction  battalions : 
No.  1  (Colonel  Ripley),  upwards  of  1000  men;  No.  239 
(Colonel  J.  W.  Stewart),  upwards  of  1100  men ;  No.  143 
(Colonel  Powley),  upwards  of  1000  men;  No.  228  (Colonel 
Earchmen),  upwards  of  1000  men;  No.  256  (Colonel  McCon- 
nellj,  upwards  of  1000  men;  No.  257  (Colonel  Larry  Martin), 
upwards  of  1200  men. 

In  addition  to  these  railway  construction  battalions  other 
experienced  and  skilled  men  were  selected  for  similar  service 
from  Canadian  forces  already  in  England. 

Early  in  1917  there  were  altogether  engaged  in  this  con- 
struction work  some  10,000  selected  Canadians,  and  an  Ottawa 
■  press  dispatch  of  January  12,  1917  (three  months  before  the 
United  States  declared  war),  stated  that  "Canada  has  been 
given  complete  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  Allied  railway  con- 
struction on  the  western  front,  Brigadier-General  J.  W. 
Stewart  commanding."  And  so  successful  have  been  the 
!  services  of  this  Canadian  unit  under  this  officer  that  he  has 
;  recently  been  made  director-general  of  construction  for  the 
British  army. 

Offices  for  the  enlistment  of  men   for  Engineer  Corps  have 


been  open  in  Canada  from  the  beginnig  of  the  war  to  date, 
and  men  are  constantly  going  forward  to  the  war  zones 
wherever  the  British  are  fighting.  Scores  of  men  of  all  ranks 
of  this  unit  have  been  decorated  for  bravery  and  distinguished 
service,  and  they  don't  talk  about  it. 

In  some  of  the  war  zones  American  engineers  have  re- 
cently joined  the  job.  Doubtless  they  are  doing  as  good 
work  as  any  of  the  others,  and  there  is  no  disposition  in  this 
country  to  withhold  due  praise ;  but  they  are  not  the  whole 
thing,  and  probably  they  are  as  disgusted  as  many  others  are 
(both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada)  with  the  printed 
piflle  that  is  constantly  appearing  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
American  press. 

The  Canadian  forces  of  all  services  and  ranks  need  no  bou- 
quets.    The  record  speaks. 

I   would  ask  you  to  give  this  letter  space  in  your  paper. 
Yours  respectfully,  James  J.  Taylor. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Those  who  believed  that  the  end  of  the.  war  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  peaceful  reconstruction  and  that  the 
statesmen  would  quietly  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  soldier  may 
now  reconsider  a  conviction  that  was  based  more  upon  hope 
than  upon  probability.  The  precedents  of  history  should  have 
warned  us  that  there  are  convulsions  worse  than  those  of 
war,  and  more  difficult  to  subdue.  The  periods  of  deepest 
national  tragedy  of  which  we  have  any  record  are  those  of 
revolution  rather  than  those  of  organized  military  activity  with 
its  relative  discipline,  direction,  and  restraint.  The  vertigo 
that  follows  the  destruction  of  a  deep-rooted  tyranny  may 
easily  become  a  national  insanity  frightful  alike  in  its  irre- 
sponsibility and  its  violence,  and  equally  to  be  deplored  for 
its    contagious   virulences. 


Germany  appears  to  be  at  the  beginning  of  a  revolution,  and 
for  such  guiding  precedents  as  may  be  available  we  must  look 
to  Europe,  and  not  to  America,  where  the  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic had  created  between  the  old  and  the  new  a  barrier  that 
was  not  wholly  geographical.  If  we  wish  to  understand  what 
nations  will  do  in  the  future,  what  they  are  about  to  do 
in  the  immediate  future,  we  must  look  at  what  they  have  done 
in  the  past,  and  with  a  clear  recognition  that  history  does  in- 
deed repeat  itself,  and  that  all  human  events  move  in  cycles 
that  are  strangely  like  one  another,  as  from  the  impress  of  a 
real  heredity.  In  a  very  true,  but  only  in  a  very  immediate, 
sense  the  causes  of  the  war  are  to  be  found  in  the  events  of 
the  last  half  a  century,  but  if  we  would  go  beneath  the  sur- 
face we  must  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  history  more  ancient  than 
this.  The  long  lethargy  of  Russia,  for  example,  of  which  we 
are  now  seeing  the  terrible  reaction,  was  due  to  the  stamp 
of  morbid  pessimism,  of  drear  hopelessness,  impressed  upon 
the  Russian  mind  by  the  terrorism  of  Genghiz  Kahn.  Russia 
repudiated  her  international  obligations,  not  from  an  inherent 
faithlessness,  but  because  Europe  had  repudiated  her  at  tht 
moment  of  her  utmost  extremity  under  the  Mongol  yoke, 
because  Europe  had  made  of  her  a  pariah  among  nations  when 
she  chose  the  Greek  instead  of  the  Roman  faith.  Europe  for 
centuries  had  found  her  favorite  amusement  in  "baiting  the 
Bear,"  and  driving  him  back  from  the  open  water,  and  now  the 
bear  is  baiting  Europe,  and  has  exacted  millions  of  lives  in 
payment  of  an  ancient  isolation  and  ostracism.  Russia  gave 
hospitality  to  the  German  merchant  because  all  others  shunned 
her,  and  so  laid  the  seeds  of  the  German  domination  of  Russia 
that  has  now  become  our  greatest  problem.  Everywhere 
throughout  Europe  we  see  the  results  of  ancient  evils  that  were 
deliberately  created  by  human  will.  The  pendulum  swings  back 
and  forth  over  the  historic  arc,  and  there  is  no  deviation  from 
its  ancient  and  legible  course. 


It  would  be  possible  to  trace  these  parallels  almost  indefi- 
nitely, and  many  of  them  are  of  a  most  startling  fidelity.  In- 
deed they  must  be  traced  if  the  wisdom  of  our  future  state- 
craft is  to  be  more  real  than  that  of  an  older  day.  We  might, 
for  example,  study  the  story  of  Genseric,  Attila,  and  Alaric, 
who  swept  over  Europe  in  the  fourth  century — Genseric  the 
Prussian,  Alaric  the  Bulgarian,  and  Attila  the  Magyar  or  Aus- 
trian. Actually  and  literally  their  story  is  the  story  of  the 
present  war  down  to  the  moment  when  Attila  was  overwhelmed 
in  Italy,  and  went  down  to  final  destruction  at  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  at  the  city  now 
called  Chalons-sur-Marne.  The  parallel  is  so  exact  as  to  be 
bewildering.  It  was  not  the  birth  of  Caesarism — Csesarism  had 
already  been  born  in  imperial  Rome — but  it  was  the  rebirth  of 
a  Caesarism  that  was  now  to  appear  regularly  upon  the  stage  of 
history,  always  with  the  same  individual  claim  to  domination, 
always  with  the  same  hope  of  world  empire,  and  always  with 
the  same  culmination  in  military  defeat  and  in  revolution  far 
more  dreadful  than  defeat.  Caesarism  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed forever  at  each  of  its  appearances,  but  there  was 
always  an  element  among  its  conquerors  that  was  willing  to 
temporize  with  it,  an  element  that  was  actuated  less  by  a 
wholesome  hatred  of  its  pretensions  than  by  a  desire  to  rival 
its  achievements.  Napoleon  might  have  been,  and  should  have 
been,  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  but  Napoleon  was  overthrown,  not 
by  the  forces  of  good  government,  not  by  the  ideals  of  liberty, 
but  by  congeries  of  ambitions  as  insatiable  as  his  own,  and 
who  looked  upon  him  as  the  enemy  and  the  rival  of  their  own 
tyrannical  autocracies.  We  may  piously  believe  that  men  love 
liberty,  but  when  we  see  how  often  they  have  rejected  it,  how 
often  they  have  welcomed  the  whip,  we  may  wonder  if  a  well- 
fed  slavery  has  not  been  more  congenial  with  their  tastes. 


was  an  autocrat  and  a  tyrant,  but  he  was  none  the  less  the 
projectile  launched  from  the  hands  of  democracy.  It  would  be 
far  more  accurate  in  the  wider  sense  to  describe  Napoleon 
as  a  liberator.  He  broke  Germany  in  his  iron  grip,  although 
he  was  subsequently  to  confess  that  the  supreme  mistake  ol 
his  career  was  to  allow  the  Hohcnzollerns  to  survive,  and  so 
to  bring  new  wars  upon  the  world.  He  liberated  Italy,  and  he 
freed  the  Poles.  He,  too,  had  dreams  of  an  Oriental  empire, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  Asia  Minor  as  the  key  to  world 
sovereignty,  just  as  the  German  Emperor  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
Bagdad,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Egypt.  Napoleon's  dream  of 
Mittel  Euro  pa  was  quite  as  clear  as  that  of  William  II,  and 
he,  too,  saw  that  the  Slav  nations  lay  across  his  path  and  must 
be  reckoned  with.  But  Napoleon  was  a  statesman  as  well  as 
a  soldier.  Indeed  he  was  even  greater  as  a  statesman  than 
as  a  soldier.  The  intelligence  of  Caesarian  statecraft  has 
been  much  upon  the  wane  of  late  years.  Napoleon  con- 
quered the  Slavs  by  force  of  good  government,  and  not  of 
arms.  He  made  them  his  friends,  and  not  his  enemies.  He 
allowed  them  to  govern  themselves,  and  he  threw  the  pro- 
tective shadow  of  a  sort  of  democracy  over  their  lands  and 
institutions.  Even  today  the  Slavs  sing  their  folk  songs  of 
the  happiness  that  was  theirs  under  the  Napoleonic  rule,  a 
happiness,  say  these  songs,  that  was  too  great  to  last.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  only  a  transitory  happiness.  Napoleon  was  over- 
thrown by  the  animosities  of  Europe  that  hated  him,  not  as 
a  tyrant,  but  as  a  deliverer.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  as- 
sembled, not  that  it  might  undo  the  work  of  a  dictator,  but 
that  it  might  restore  the  tyrannies  that  Napoleon  had  over- 
thrown. The  congress  adjourned  with  undignified  speed  when 
it  learned  that  Napoleon  had  returned  from  Elba,  and  its 
members  doubtless  felt  some  premonitory  symptoms  of 
strangulation.  Then  came  the  ninety  days  and  Waterloo.  The 
Napoleonic  sword  was  broken,  the  Vienna  Congress  reas- 
sembled and  completed  its  work  of  apportioning  the  slaves 
to  their  masters,  and  so  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
war.  Italy  was  again  thrown  under  the  harrow,  the  Slav 
peoples  went  back  to  slavery,  the  days  of  Polish  freedom  were 
at  an  end,  and  the  scene  was  set.  almost  to  the  last  detail 
for  the  reappearance  of  Caesar  in  the  person  of  the  German 
Emperor.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some  juggling  of  the 
cards  while  the  world  waited  for  the  chief  player.  Italy  proper 
again  became  free,  but  Italia  Irridenta  remained  in  Austrian 
hands  to  be  the  gage  of  Italy's  war  of  today.  The  Balkan 
States  were  freed  by  Russia,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  who  knew  that  those  states  would  always 
constitute  an  open  door  into  Asia  Minor  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained in  Turkish  possession.  But  the  Slavs  of  Austria 
remained  enslaved.  Europe  was  once  more  waiting  for  Gen- 
seric the  Prussian,  for  Attila  the  Magyar,  and  for  Alaric  the 
Bulgarian.  Serbia  alone  held  the  road  into  Asia  Minor  as 
a  pure  Slav  state,  and  she  was  not  only  the  guardian  of  the 
gate,  but  she  was  also  a  threat  to  Germanism,  and  the  chief 
hope  of  the  millions  of  Slavs  under  the  rule  of  the  Magyar 
and  the  Austrian.  Once  more  the  old  game  was  to  be  played, 
upon  the  old  table,  with  the  old  cards,  and  for  the  old  stakes  of 
world  domination  through  Asia  Minor.  Caesarism,  nurtured 
upon  the  apathy  of  Europe,  was  once  more  at  the  helm, 
asserting  its  identity  with  the  state  and  its  alliance  with  God, 
and  throwing  its  legions  eastward  across  Serbia  and  into  Asia 
Minor  on  their  road  to  India  and  Africa.  The  parallel  was 
exact  in  a  war  that  we  described  as  a  "bolt  from  the  blue," 
as  a  cataclysm  that  was  beyond  the  range  of  human  foresight. 
But  so  far  from  being  a  "bolt  from  the  blue"  it  was  as  certain 
as  the  sunrise,  and  had  been  so  for  forty  years.  The  great 
forces  of  human  misgovernment  must  appear  again  and  again 
upon  the  world's  stage  until  they  have  not  only  been  defeated, 
but  destroyed.  They  have  now  once  more  been  defeated.  Let 
us  not  be  too  sure  that  they  have  also  been  destroyed,  that 
they  will  not  reappear  with  the  turning  of  the  wheel  of  oppor- 
tunity.   

The  parallels  of  revolution  are  just  as  exact  as  those  of 
war,  but  they  can  not  be  traced  here.  They  will  be  evident 
enough  to  the  student  of  history.  The  French  revolution  was 
created  by  that  Caesarian  Louis  who  said  "L'Etat,  e'est  moi," 
which  is  what  Caesar  and  Napoleon  also  said  when  they  placed 
their  own  names  on  the  national  banners,  which  is  what  the 
Emperor  William  has  said  in  a  hundred  arrogant  and  stupid 
speeches.  This  has  always  been  the  sign  manual  of  Caesarism. 
The  monarchy  was  restored  to  France  on  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
and  France  was  compelled  to  accept  a  king  whether  she  wished 
for  one  or  not,  but  he  was  again  driven  forth  by  revolution. 
Then  came  the  bastard  Napoleonism  that  was  forced  by  Bis- 
marckian  trickery  to  measure  swords  with  the  new  German 
Caesarism  that  had  already  wrestled  with  Austria  and  over- 
whelmed her.  Once  more  revolution  swept  through  France  in 
the  train  of  defeat,  Metz  became  a  bill  to  be  paid,  and  the 
bloody  fields  of  the  Marne  began  to  foresee  the  coming  again 
of  Attila  with  sword  and  torch,  with  murder  and  torture. 
But  this  time  the  bill  was  to  be  paid  by  Germany.  All  bills 
are  eventually  paid.  Now  it  is  the  German  Caesar,  the  most 
wicked  and  the  most  stupid  of  them  all,  that  goes  to  his  doom. 
And,  as  always,  the  flame  of  revolution  waits  to  welcome  the 
returning  and  beaten  army.     But  it  is  the  army  of  Germany. 


Napoleon  was  a  Caesar,  but  he  was  a  Caesar  created,  curi- 
ously enough,  by  the  first  of  all  European  democracies,  that 
of  France.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  yet  learned  to  look 
upon  Napoleon  with  an  independent  vision  undistorted  by  the 
colored  glasses  of  European  autocracy.  We  still  regard  Na- 
poleon as  himself  an  autocrat  and  a  tyrant,  and  in  a  sense  he 


At  the  moment  of  writing  the  revolution  in  Germany  is  still 
so  young  that  we  can  foresee  nothing  of  its  scope,  or  duration, 
or  intensity.  Beginning  in  the  northwest  of  Germany  it  is 
evidently  spreading  eastward  and  southward  with  great 
rapidity.  We  read  of  the  seizure  of  German  warships,  and 
of  other  warships  threatening  to  bombard  the  revolutionary 
German  towns.  Liebknecht  has  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  soldiers'  and  sailors'  committee — ominous  words — and  has 
proclaimed  a  revolution.  In  the  south  we  arc  told  thai  R 
varia  has  declared  herself  a  republic.  News  from  An 
of  the  vaguest  kind,  but  from  there  also  we  receive 
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of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  committees,  of  riotous  mobs  demanding 
peace  and  bread,  and  of  great  armies  or  starving  soldiery  making 
their  way  eastward  from  the  Italian  front.  Bulgaria  adds  her 
quota  to  the  tale"  of  revolution,  expels  the  young  Boris,  and 
declares  a  republic.  Stil!  farther  eastward  we  hear  of  Con- 
stantinople seething  with  revolt,  but  revolution  is  not  a  Mo- 
hammedan art,  and  we  may  find  that  the  Turks  are  the  least 
of  our  problems.  In  the  north  we  have  a  veritable  witches' 
cauldron  in  Russia,  and  it  may  be  that  the  threatened  massacre 
of  the  intellectuals  will  at  any  moment  become  an  accom- 
plished fact.  It  seems  no  longer  to  matter  whether  the  Ger- 
man government  accepts  or  rejects  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  no  longer  a  German  government  to 
accept  or  reject  anything.  Germany  has,  of  course,  enough 
soldiers  at  home  to  restore  order  if  she  can  trust  them  to  do 
so.  But  probably  she  can  not  trust  them.  It  seems  to  be  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  the  revolutionists.  And  if  this 
is  so  it  may  not  be  many  days  before  the  whole  of  the  German 
army  becomes  a  revolutionary  army,  before  all  discipline 
disappears  in  the  face  of  the  contagion  from  the  revolutionary 
mobs  in   the   German  cities. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  must  not  look  upon  a  revo- 
lution in  Germany  as  no  more  than  a  somewhat  forcible 
way  of  changing  the  nature  of  the  German  government, 
or  as  a  matter  of  national  assemblies  and  the  like  that 
shall  vote  out  the  old  and  vote  in  the  new.  Germany 
is  not  in  revolution  in  order  that  she  may  change  the 
form  of  her  government.  The  masses  of  the  people  are 
not  thinking  about  the  form  of  the  government,  nor  de- 
bating the  relative  advantages  of  monarchies  and  democra- 
cies. The  German  revolution  may  die  down  for  a  time.  Revo- 
lutions sometimes  do.  The  French  revolution  died  down  after 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  The  Germans  are  revolting  be- 
cause they  are  mad  with  rage  and  terror,  because  their  physical 
sufferings  are  more  than  they  can  bear.  They  are  infuriated 
by  the  deceptions  that  have  been  practiced  upon  them,  and 
they  do  not  yet  know  one  tithe  of  those  deceptions,  nor  the 
magnitude  of  the  ruin  that  now  represents  the  German  am- 
bitions of  fifty  years.  What  will  they  say  and  do  when  they 
realize  that  the  war  was  irretrievably  lost  four  years  ago 
when  the  Hun  tide  was  turned  at  the  Marne,  and  that  their 
leaders,  knowing  that  the  war  was  lost,  yet  spent  lives  by  the 
million  on  the  altar  of  their  own  personal  pride?  What  will 
they  say  when  they  know  that  the  great  German  offensive  was 
foredoomed  to  failure,  and  that  Von  Hindenburg  knew  that  it 
was  foredoomed  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  filling  the 
air  with  his  most  unmilitary  boasts  ?  What  will  they  say 
when  they  know  that  America  was  willfully  brought  into  the 
war  at  the  very  time  when  her  good  offices  were  being  proffered 
for  the  ending  of  the  war?  It  was  said  again  and  again  that 
the  German  edifice  would  crumble  like  a  house  of  cards  as 
soon  as  the  fact  of  defeat  had  been  brought  unmistakably  home 
to  the  German  people.  That  prediction  seems  now  to  be 
justified,  but  we  may  consider  it  as  certain  that  the  German 
people  have  still  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  that  de- 
feat, or  the  indescribable  treacheries  that  produced  it,  nor  of 
the  nemesis  that  those  treacheries  have  invoked.  And  what 
will  they  do  when  a  realization  shall  come  to  them? 


We  have  wished  for  a  revolution  in  German}',  but  we  have 
not  wished  for  Bolshevikism,  nor  for  a  reign  of  terror.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  a  carnival  of  blood  comparable  with  that 
of  Russia.  It  was  Germany  that  invented  Bolshevikism  and 
that  sent  it  like  a  disease  germ  into  Russia,  there  to  infect  her 
own  soldiers.  It  is  only  justice  that  she  should  fall  into  the 
pit  that  she  digged  with  such  malignity  for  another.  But  a 
Bolsheviki  government  in  Germany  means  that  there  can  be 
no  real  peace  treaty,  no  indemnities,  no  reconstruction.  It 
means  that  the  Allied  world  must  wait  in  patience  until  the 
storm  shall  have  blown  itself  out.  It  may  easily  mean  the 
retention  under  arms  of  the  Allied  forces,  possibly  an  army 
of  occupation  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  Austria  and  Russia. 
Civilization  can  not  tolerate  such  a  hell  of  anarchy  as  that. 
It  would  shake  the  world  tb  its  foundation.  It  would  be  a 
menace  almost  without  limitation.  If  the  contagion  of  Bol- 
shevikism can  pass  so  rapidly  from  Russia  to  Germany  and 
Austria,  what  other  and  as  yet  undisclosed  power  of  contagion 
may  it  not  have?  Nor  need  we  :n  any  way  rely  upon  the 
moderation  of  Liebknecht  or  of  such  other  leaders  as  may  for 
the  moment  be  in  the  saddle.  We  relied  upon  the  moderation 
of  Kerensky,  and  found  that  Kerensky  was  a  broken  reed.  In- 
cipient revolutions  are  almost  always  led  by  the  moderates,  and 
the  moderates  are  always  overwhelmed.  Nor  need  we  rely 
upon  the  stolidities  of  the  German  character.  They  were  but 
the  fruit  of  the  conviction  that  the  German  government  was 
irresistible.  They  were  a  part  of  the  German  cowardice,  and 
there  is  nothing  quite  so  terrible  as  cowardice  in  revolt.  It  is 
to  be  feared  that  we  are  still  a  long  way  from  being  out  of 
the  wood.     Some  of  our  most  severe  trials  may  be  ahead  of  us. 

San  Francisco,  November  13,  1918.  Sidney  Corvn. 


The  match  shortage  due  to  the  war  has  caused  a  re- 
vival of  England's  oldest  industry,  the  making  of  Hints 
Most  of  the  flints  are  taken  by  the  makers  of  me- 
chanical devices  for  lighting  pipes  and  cigarettes.  Be- 
fore the  war  most  of  them  went  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  the  flint  and  steel  have  never  been  entirely  sup- 
planted by  the  match. 

^»^    

Spruce  turpentine,  formerly  wasted  in  "cooking"  the 
wood  in  preparation  of  paper-making,  is  now  to  be  col- 
lected and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  T.  N.  T.,  the 
"  -eatest   explosive  known   and  now  running  short   in 

ipply.  The  product  can  be  collected  simply  and 
creaply  and  there  is  practically  an  unlimited  supply. 


General  Sir  Ian  Hamilton,  who  has  just  been  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London,  once  said 
that  the  most  repellent  job  he  ever  tackled  was  the 
keeping  of  a  diary  when  he  was  watching  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 

One  who  knows  him  says  that  Marshal  Foch  is  a 
man  of  simple  tastes,  and  even  his  recent  promotion  to 
marshal's  rank  has  not  induced  him  to  purchase  a  new 
and  more  elaborate  uniform.  All  he  has  done  is  to  tell 
his  soldier  servant  to  increase  the  number  of  stars 
on  each  sleeve  of  his  field  tunic  to  seven. 

Horace  Marshall,  London's  new  lord  mayor,  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  Fleet  Street,  being  head  of  Florace 
Marshall  &  Son,  the  publishers  and  newspaper  dis- 
tributors. Sir  Horace  is  a  firm  believer  in  athleticism 
as  an  incentive  to  business,  and  whenever  opportunity 
permits  indulges  in  shooting,  golfing,  driving,  and 
riding. 

A  very  high  and  important  position  in  the  British 
army  on  the  western  front  is  now  held  by  General 
Birdwood,  "the  Soul  of  the  Anzac.''  He  has  gone  .a 
long  way  since  he  was  Dundonald's  galloper  in  the 
advance  on  Ladysmith.  He  got  his  chance  when  he 
became  Kitchener's  military  secretary,  and  through 
what  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  sheer 
merit  has  never  had  to  look  back. 

The  Kaiser  has  always  had  a  craze  for  dressing  him- 
self up,  according  to  a  German-American.  If  he  goes 
to  see  the  performing  seals  it  must  be  in  an  admiral's 
uniform.  Even  in  childhood  this  craze  manifested  it- 
self in  the  Kaiser.  It  is  said  that  one  day  at  Windsor 
Queen  Victoria  gave  him  two  chocolate  cigars. 
"Thanks,  grandma,"  said  the  boy,  pocketing  the  cigars 
carefully.     "I'll  go  and  eat  them  in  the  smoking-room." 

Everybody  knows  how  a  story  runs  through  an  army. 
Today  it  is  of  General  Mangin.  He  is  the  mystery 
man  (says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette).  I  saw  an  officer 
home  from  France  today  who  declares  that  half  the 
British  army  in  France  believes  that  Mangin  is  Lord 
Kitchener.  How  the  story  originated  it  would  be  idle 
to  imagine,  but  it  is  believed.  It  is  surprising  how 
few  Frenchmen  know  anything  of  the  brilliant  leader. 

Edward  Wentworth  Beatty,  K.  C.,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  who  at  the 
age  of  forty-one  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  corpora- 
tion controlling  18.233  miles  of  railroads,  a  transconti- 
nental telegraph  system,  a  fleet  of  more  than  ninety 
steamships,  and  millions  of  acres  of  land,  was  born  in 
Thorold,  Ontario,  October  16,  1877.  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1901,  was  made  assistant  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  month  later,  and  in 
seventeen  years  has  risen  to  his  present  post  as  presi- 
dent. 

Brigadier-General  Henry  Hutchings,  until  recently 
in  command  of  the  Seventy-First  Brigade  of  Infantry 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  who  was  honor- 
ably discharged  recently  because  of  age,  is  fifty-five 
years  old.  General  Hutchings  said  that  before  any 
troops  were  sent  to  France  General  Pershing  announced 
that  he  did  not  want  any  generals  over  fifty  years  of 
age  sent  overseas.  "But  there  were  a  few  of  us  who 
got  by  for  a  while,"  said  General  Hutchings.  "I  guess 
I  stayed  in  service  longer  than  any  brigadier-general 
approaching  my  years." 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  who  is  to  retire  from  his 
position  as  organist  to  Westminster  Abbey  at  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  began  his  musical  career  as  a 
seven-year-old  chorister  at  Rochester  Cathedral.  In 
1865  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Windsor,  and  in  1875  he  went  to  the  abbey  as  deputy 
to  Mr.  James  Turl,  whom  he  duly  succeeded  in  1882. 
There  he  has  officiated  for  the  past  forty-three  years. 
Sir  Frederick  is  a  man  of  many  parts,  being  distin- 
guished as  a  lecturer,  as  well  as  conductor,  composer, 
examiner,  and  writer. 

Sir  Hedworth  Meux  of  England  is  of  a  bluff  and 
hearty  disposition  and  cares  little  for  worldly  distinc- 
tions. Some  years  ago  a  certain  yachtsman  had  forced 
himself  on  the  late  King  Edward's  attention  at  Cowes. 
"Do  you  know  that  man?"  asked  his  majesty  of  Sir 
Hedworth.  "I  am  afraid  I  do,"  answered  the'admiral 
bluntly.  "What  do  you  think  of  him?"  "Not  much, 
sir;  in  fact,  he's  a  bounder."  "Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  hear 
that,"  returned  the  king,  "because  I  have  just  made  him 
a  member  of  the  Victorian  Order."  "Glad  to  hear  it, 
sir,"  smiled  the  admiral.     "It  serves  him  right." 

Of  General  Skoropadski,  the  Ukrainian  dictator,  a 
correspondent  says:  "He  is  neither  tall  nor  short.  His 
face  gives  one  the  impression  of  English  ancestry.  His 
hair  is  cut  short,  he  has  a  little  moustache  (the  usual 
fashionable  moustache  of  these  military  days),  and  his 
eyes  shine  with  a  sort  of  agreeable  energy.  He  looks 
ten  years  younger  than  he  is.  He  talks  easily.  The 
sort  of  man  to  take  on  a  fishing  expedition,  as  we  say 
m  Dutch.  After  a  short  talk  you  know  what  to  expect 
of  him.  Courage  and  energy  and  a  strong  will  of  his 
own,  capable  of  creating  a  definite  circle  of  followers 
around  himself.  What  future  awaits  him?  He  is  not 
bound  to  the  mass  of  the  people  by  sentiment  or  what 


we  might  call  past  performances.  An  idealist  who 
knows  what  he  wants — unsupported  by  either  the  En- 
tente or  the  Central  Powers — going  his  own  way,  this 
officer  of  the  former  Imperial  Guard  is  for  the  moment 
trying  to  create  a  resemblance  of  order  amid  the  in- 
credible chaos  created  by  the  Bolsheviki  flood." 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


When  Lovely  Woman. 
When  lovely  woman  stoops  to   folly 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, — 
What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away  ? 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover, 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 
To  give  repentance  to  her  lover 
And  wring  his   bosom,   is — to   die. 

— Oliver  Goldsmith. 


The  Pleasure  of  Vicissitude. 
Now  the  golden  Morn  aloft 

Waves  her  dew-bespangled  wing, 
With  vermeil  cheek  and  whisper  soft 

She  woos  the  tardy  Spring : 
Till  April  starts,  and  calls  around 
The  sleeping  fragrance   from  the  ground, 
And   lightly   o'er   the   living  scene 
Scatters  his  freshest,  tenderest  green. 

New-born    flocks,    in    rustic   dance, 

Frisking  ply  their  feeble  feet; 
Forgetful    of   their   wintry   trance 

The   birds   his   presence   greet: 
But  chief,  the  sky-lark  warbles  high 
His  trembling  thrilling  ecstasy; 
And  lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into   air  and  liquid  light. 

Yesterday  the  sullen  year 

Saw  the  snowy  whirlwind  fly; 
Mute  was  the  music  of  the  air, 

The  herd  stood  drooping  by : 
Their  raptures  now  that  wildly  flow 
No  yesterday  nor  morrow  know ; 
'Tis   Man   alone   that  joy  descries 
With  forward  and  reverted  eyes. 

Smiles   on   past   misfortune's   brow 
Soft   reflection's   hand   can  trace, 
And  o'er  the  cheek  of  sorrow  throw 

A   melancholy   grace  ; 
Wrhile  hope  prolongs  our  happier  hour, 
Or  deepest  shades,  that  dimly  lour 
And  blacken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gilds  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day. 

Still,    where    rosy   pleasure    leads, 

See  a  kindred  grief  pursue  ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  misery  treads 

Approaching  comfort  view: 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow 
Chastised  by  sabler  tints  of  woe, 
And  blended  form,  with  artful  strife, 
The  strength  and  harmony  of  life. 

See  the  wretch  that  long  has  tost 

On  the  thorny  bed  of  pain, 
At  length   repair   his  vigor  lost 

And  breathe  and  walk  again : 
The  meanest  floweret  of  the  vale, 
The  simplest  note  that  swells  the  gale, 
The  common  sun,  the  air,  the  skies, 
To    him    are    opening    Paradise. 

.» — Thomas  Gray. 

Black-Eyed  Susan. 
All   in   the   Downs   the   fleet  was   moor'd, 

The  streamers   waving  in  the  wind, 
When   black-eyed   Susan   came   aboard ; 

"O !   where   shall   I  my  true-love  find? 
Tell   me,   jovial   sailors,    tell  me   true 
If  my  sweet  William  sails  among  the  crew. 

William,  who  high  upon  the  yard 

Rock'd  with  the  billow  to  and  fro, 
Soon  her  well-known  voice  he  heard 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  his  eyes  below; 
The  cord  slides  swiftly  through  his  glowing  hands, 
And  quick  as  lightning  on  the  deck  he  stands. 

So  the  sweet  lark,  high  poised  in  air, 
Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 

If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  call  he  hear, 
And  drops  at  once  into  her  nest : — 

The  noblest  captain  in  the   British   fleet 

Might  envy  William's  lips  those  kisses  sweet. 

"O   Susan,   Susan,  lovely  dear, 

My  vows  shall  ever  true  remain ; 
Let  me  kiss  off  that  falling  tear; 

We   only  part  to   meet  again. 
Change  as  ye  list,  ye  winds ;  my  heart  shall  be 
The  faithful  compass  that  still  points  to  thee. 

"Believe   not   what   the   landmen   say 

Who  tempt  with  doubts  thy  constant  mind ; 

They'll  tell  thee,   sailors,  when  away, 
In   every  port   a  mistress   find  ; 

Yes,  yes,  believe  them  when  they  tell  thee  so. 

For  Thou  art  present  whereso'er  I  go. 

"If   to    fair   India's   coast   we   sail, 

Thy  eyes  are  seen  in  diamonds  bright, 

Thy  breath  is  Afric's  spicy  gale, 
Thy  skin  is  ivory  so  white. 

Thus  every  beauteous   object  that  I  view 

Wakes  in  my  soul  some  charm  of  lovely  Sue. 

"Though    battle    call    me    from    thy    arms 

Let  not  my  pretty  Susan  mourn; 
Though  cannons  roar,  yet  safe  from  harms 

William  shall  to  his  Dear  return. 
Love  turns  aside  the  balls  that  round  me  fly, 
Lest  precious  tears  should  drop  from  Susan's  eye." 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dreadful  word, 
The   sails  their  swelling  bosom   spread, 

No  longer  must  she  stay  aboard ; 

They  kiss'd,  she  sigh'd,  he  hung  his  head. 

Her  lessening  boat  unwilling  rows  to   land; 

"Adieu  !"  she  cries ;  and  waved  her  lily  hand. 

— John  Gray. 
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FROM  AN  AMERICAN   "TAVARISH." 


Louise  Bryant  Gives  an   Intimate  Story  of  Russia's  Second 
Revolution. 


Louise  Bryant,  "tavarish,"  arrived  in  Russia  the  day 
that  Kerensky  gave  notice  to  the  army  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  General  Korniloff,  and  this  is  what  she  saw : 

As  soon  as  we  stepped  off  the  boat  I  caught  my  first  glimpse 
of  the  Russian  army ;  great  giants  of  men,  mostly  workers 
and  peasants,  in  old,  dirt-colored  uniforms  from  which  every 
emblem  of  Tsardom  had  been  carefully  removed.  Brass  but- 
tons with  the  imperial  insignia,  gold  and  silver  epaulettes, 
decorations,  all  were  replaced  by  a  simple  arm-band  or  a  bit 
of  red  cloth.  I  noticed  that  all  of  them  smoked,  that  they 
did  not  salute,  and  that  sentries,  looking  exceedingly  droll, 
were  sitting  on  chairs.  Military  veneer  seemed  to  have 
vanished.    What  had  taken  its  place  ? 

A  few  minutes  later  there  began  to  move  before  her 
eyes  the  tragedy  of  the  Second  Russian  Revolution,  or 
as  she  expresses  it,  "the  beginning  of  class  struggle  and 
the  end  of  political  revolution." 

Here  is  her  description  of  the  opening  scene: 

Things  began  to  happen  as  soon  as  we  landed.  One  woman 
in  her  excitement  began  speaking  German.  Then  when  it 
was  discovered  that  her  passport  bore  no  vise  from  Stock- 
holm she  was  hustled  roughly  back  over  the  line.  She  called 
out  as  she  went  that  she  had  no  money,  that  no  one  had  told 
her  she  needed  a  vise  and  that  she  had  three  starving  chil- 
dren in  Russia.  Her  thin,  hysterical  voice  trailed  back 
brokenly. 

A  tall,  white-bearded  patriarch,  returning  after  an  enforced 
absence  of  thirty  years,  rushed  from  one  soldier  to  another. 

"How  are  you,  my  dears  ?  What  town  are  you  from  ?  How 
long  have  you  been  here  ?     Ah,  I  am  glad  to  be  back  !" 

Thus  he  ran  on,  not  waiting  or  expecting  an  answer.  The 
soldiers  smiled  indulgently,  although  for  some  mysterious 
reason  they  were  in  a  dead-serious  mood.  At  length  one  of 
them  made  a  gesture  of  impatience. 

"Listen,  Little  Grandfather,"  he  said  severely  but  not  un- 
kindly, "are  you  not  aware  that  there  are  other  things  to  think 
about  in  Russia  just  now  besides  family  reunions?" 

The  old  man  caught  some  deep  significance  behind  his  words 
and  looked  pitifully  bewildered.  He  had  been  a  dealer  in 
radical  books  in  London  for  many  years  and  he  had  been 
buried  in  these  books.  He  was  not  prepared  for  action ;  he 
was  coming  home  to  a  millennium  to  die  at  peace  in  free, 
contented,  and  joyful  Russia.  Now  a  premonition  of  fear 
flitted  over  his  old  face.  He  clutched  nervously  at  the  sol- 
dier's arm. 

"What  is  it  you  have  to  tell  me  ?"  he  cried.  "Is  Russia  not 
free  ?     What  begins  now  but  happiness  and  peace  ?" 

"Now  begins  work,"  shouted  several  soldiers.  "Now  be- 
gins more  fighting  and  more  dying!  You  old  ones  will  never 
understand  that  the  job  is  by  no  means  finished.  Are  there  not 
enemies  without  and  traitors  within?    .     .     ." 

The  old  exile  appeared  suddenly  shrunken  and  tired.  "Tell 
me,"    he   whispered,    "what   the   trouble   is." 

For  answer  they  pointed  to  a  signboard  upon  which  a  large, 
new  notice  was  pasted  and  we  joined  an  agitated  little  group 
in  reading. 

This  "new  notice,"  which  took  the  joy  out  of  the 
"soldiers  of  freedom"  and  of  the  poor  exiled  book- 
dealer,  was,  as  above  indicated,  the  one  sent  out  by 
Kerensky  with  reference  to  the  Korniloff  counter-revo- 
lution and  the  appointment  of  a  new  generalissimo  of 
the  army. 

A  month  later  the  young  Kerensky  was  "broken"  on 
this  Korniloff  cross  and  the  way  was  opened  for  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  to  ride  in  over  his  ruin.  Louise  Bryant 
tells  the  intervening  tale.  She  does  it  so  clearly  and 
intimately  that,  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  being  called 
"tavarish"  (comrade)  by  Trotzky  she  may  be  said  to 
have  made  an  important  and  illuminative  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

It  is  in  a  new  book  entitled  "Six  Red  Months  in 
Russia"  that  Miss  Bryant  presents  her  story.  She  went 
to  the  ex-Czar's  domain  from  America  with  one  of  the 
first  boatloads  of  returning  refugees,  and,  being  fa- 
miliar with  the  Slavic  tongue,  at  once  plunged  into  the 
very  heart  of  this  social  and  political  maelstrom. 

Here  is  a  little  picture  she  witnessed,  for  instance, 
in  a  Petrograd  theatre,  portraying  the  sweeping  nature 
of  the  change  wrought  by  the   Czar's  overthrow: 

I  shall  always  remember  Karsavina,  the  most  beautiful 
dancer  in  the  world,  in  those  meagre  days,  dancing  to  a 
packed    house.      It   was    a    marvelous    audience ;    an    audience 

iin  rags ;  an  audience  that  had  gone  without  bread  to  buy  tie 
cheap  little  tickets.  I  think  Karsavina  must  have  wondered 
what  it  would  be  like  to  dance  before  that  tired,  under- 
nourished crowd  instead  of  her  once  glittering  and  exclusive 
little  band  of  nobles. 

When  she  came  on  it  was  as  hushed  as  death.  And  how 
she  danced  and  how  they  followed  her!  Russians  know 
dancing  as  the  Italians  know  their  operas  ;  every  little  beautnul 
trick  they  appreciate  to  the  utmost.  "Bravo  !  Bravo  !"  roared 
ten  thousand  throats.  And  when  she  had  finished  they  could 
not  let  her  go — again  and  again  and  again  she  had  to  come  back 
until  she  was  wilted  like  a  tired  butterfly.  Twenty,  thirty 
times  she  returned,  bowing,  smiling,  pirouetting,  until  we  lost 
count.  .  .  .  Then  the  people  filed  out  into  the  damp  winter 
night,   pulling  their  thin  cloaks  about  them. 

A  little  later,  after  the  downfall  of  Kerensky,  the 
author  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Smolny  Institute,  mingling 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  thousands  of  other 
"tavarishes."     She  says: 

I  ate  many  of  my  meals  in  the  great  mess  hall  on  the  ground 
floor  with  the  soldiers.  There  were  long,  rough  wooden  tables 
and  wooden  benches  and  a  great  air  of  friendliness  pervaded 
everywhere.  You  were  always  welcome  at  Smolny  if  you 
were  poor  and  you  were  hungry.  We  ate  with  wooden 
spoons,  the  kind  the  Russian  soldiers  carry  in  their  big  boots, 
and  all  we  had  to  eat  was  cabbage  soup  and  black  bread.  We 
were  always  thankful  for  it  and  always  afraid  that  perhaps 
tomorrow  there  would  not  be  even  that.  .  .  .  We  stood  in 
long  lines  at  the  noon  hour  chattering  like  children.  "So  you 
are  an  American,  Tavarish,  well  how  does  it  go  now  iu 
America  ?"  they  would  say  to  me. 

With  remarkable  quickness  Miss  Bryant  succeeded  in 
winning  a  recognized  place  among  the  numerous  press 


correspondents,  and  when  the  great  democratic  congress 
of  all  classes  was  summoned  in  Petrograd  to  deal  with 
the  Korniloff  affair  she  was  one  of  those  in  the  orches- 
tra pit  witnessing  the  memorable  scene.  She  says  of 
the  occasion : 

Only  persons  of  great  intensity  can  make  an  audience  hold 
its  breath  in  just  the  way  Kerensky  did  as  he  walked  quickly 
across  the  stage.  He  was  clad  in  a  plain  brown  soldier's  suit 
without  so  much  as  a  brass  button  or  an  epaulette  to  mark 
him  commander-in-chief  of  the  Russian  army  and  navy  and 
minister-president  of  the  Russian  Republic.  Somehow  all  this 
unpretentiousness  accentuated  the  dignity  of  his  position. 
It  was  characteristic  that  he  should  ignore  the  speakers'  ros- 
trum and  proceed  to  the  runway  leading  from  the  main  floor 
to  the  stage.  It  produced  an  effect  of  unusual  intimacy  between 
the   speaker  and  his  audience. 

"At  the  Moscow  Conference,"  he  began,  "I  was  in  an 
official  capacity-  and  my  scope  was  limited,  but  here  I  am 
Tavarish — comrade.  There  are  people  here  who  connect  me 
with  that  terrible  affair  .  .  ."  (referring  to  the  Korniloff 
counter-revolution). 

He  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "Yes,  there  are  people 
here  who  do  !" 

Kerensky  stepped  back  as  if  struck,  and  all  the  enthusiasm 
went  out  of  his  face.  One  was  shocked  by  the  extreme  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  man  after  so  many  years  of  revolutionary 
struggle.  Deeply  conscious  of  the  coldness,  the  hostility  even 
of  his  audience,  he  played  on  it  skillfully — with  oratory,  with 
pleading,  with  a  strange  unabated  inward  energy.  His  face 
and  his  voice  and  his  words  became  tragic  and  desolate, 
changed  slowly  and  became  fire-lit,  radiating,  triumphant ;  be- 
fore the  magnificent  range  of  his  emotion  all  opposition  was  at 
last  swept  away.     . 

"After  all,  it  doesn't  matter  what  you  think  about  me — 
all  that  matters  is  the  revolution.  We  are  here  for  other 
business  than  to  heap  personal  recriminations  upon  one  an- 
other !" 

Yes,  that  was  true  and  everybody  in  the  audience  felt  it 
for  the  time  he  was  speaking.  When  he  finished  they  rose  in 
a   tremendous   ovation. 

Dramatically  he  stepped  from  the  stage,  traversed  the  long 
aisle  in  the  centre  of  the  theatre,  mounted  the  Tsar's  own 
box,  and  raising  his  right  hand  as  if  to  drink  a  toast,  spoke 
again :  "Long  live  the  Democratic  Republic  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary Army!"  And  the  crowd  shouted  back:  "Long  live 
Kerensky !" 

According  to  Miss  Bryant,  "this  was  the  last  ova- 
tion Kerensky  ever  got."  The  stain  of  the  Korniloff 
affair  clung  to  him,  in  spite  of  his  innocence,  and  when 
he  advocated  a  coalition  government,  which  would 
admit  even  the  reactionary-  "Cadets,"  the  impetuous 
Bolsheviki  overwhelmed  him  with  their  insinuations  and 
recriminations. 

The  final  incident  leading  to  the  breaking  away  of 
the-  Bolsheviki  from  the  congress  is  thus  set  forth  by 
Miss  Bryant: 

Tseretelli,.  Dan,  Liebr,  Gotz,  and  other  politicians  uphold- 
ing the  provisional  government  spoke  again  and  again  for  the 
measure  providing  for  a  coalition  government.  Lunarcharsky 
and  Kameneff  spoke  against  the  wording,  claiming  that 
Tseretelli  had  not  read  the  same  motion  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presidium.  Whereupon 
Tseretelli's  usual  self-control  deserted  him  and  he  cried : 
"The  next  time  I  deal  with  Bolsheviki  I  will  insist  on  having 
a   notary  and  two   secretaries!" 

The  Bolshevik  Xagine  shouted  back  that  he  would  -  give 
Tseretelli  five  minutes  to  retract  his  words,  and  Tseretelli  re- 
maining stubbornly  silent,  the  Bolsheviki  used  this  as  an  excuse 
for  bolting  the  assembly.  They  left  the  hall  amid  the  most 
tremendous  uproar.  Men  ran  into  the  hallways,  screaming, 
pleading,   weeping.     .     . 

This  split  over  coalition  marked  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  many  things. 

Trotzky  first  appears  in  Miss  Bryant's  narrative  in 
her  description  of  the  congress.     She  says: 

Among  the  strong  personalities  of  the  delegates  were  the 
three  sick  men — Tcheidze,  Tseretelli,  Martoff,  all  suffering 
from,  and  in  dangerous  stages  of,  tuberculosis.  Tcheidze  is  a 
Georgian,  eagle-eyed,  past  middle  age — a  remarkable  chair- 
man whose  ready  wit  always  was  able  to  subdue  the  sudden 
uproars  that  continually  threatened  the  life  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  noticeable  that  on  the  only  night  he  was  too  ill  to 
attend  the  serious  split  with  the  Bolsheviki  occurred.     .     .     . 

Flashing  out  of  that  remarkable  gathering  was  the  striking 
personality  of  Leon  Trotzky,  like  a  Marat;  vehement,  serpent- 
like, he  swayed  the  assembly  as  a  strong  wind  stirs  the  long 
grass.  No  other  man  creates  such  an  uproar,  such  hatred 
at  the  slightest  utterance,  uses  such  stinging  words  and  yet 
underneath  it  all  carries  such  a  cool  head. 

Miss  Bryant  makes  unusually  intelligible  the  rise  and 
assumption  of  the  Bolsheviki,  tracing  it  to  the  failure, 
and  this  in  turn  to  the  inability,  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment to  meet  the  insistent  demands  of  the  in- 
numerable groups  of  the  populace,  each  for  its  own  par- 
ticular reform.  These  groups  thought  that,  in  break- 
ing away  from  the  Kerensky  regime  and  in  following 
the  bolting  Bolsheviki,  they  were  simply  taking  things 
into  their  own  hands. 

A  warm  little  human  touch  is  intruded  into  the  au- 
thor's narrative  before  Kerensky  of  the  provisional 
government  disappears  entirely.  It  relates  to  the 
famous  "Babushka,  grandmother  of  the  revolution," 
whom  the  author  visits  in  the  Winter  Palace.  She 
writes : 

I  said,   "How  does  it  seem  to  be  here  in  the  palace?" 

"Why,"  she  answered  artlessly  and  without  hesitation,  "I 
don't  like  it  at  all.  There  is  something  about  palaces  that 
makes  me  think  of  prison.  Whenever  I  go  out  in  the  corri- 
dor— did  you  notice  the  corridor? — I  have  a  feeling  that  I 
must  be  back  in  prison — it's  so  gloomy  and  forbidding  and 
dark.  Personally,  I'd  love  to  have  a  little  house  somewhere, 
with  plants  in  the  window  and  as  much  sun  coming  in  as  pos- 
sible. I'd  like  to  rest.  .  .  .  But  I  stay  here  because  'this 
man'  wants  me  to."     "This  man"  was  Kerensky. 

There  was  a  touching  friendship  between  Babushka  and 
Kerensky.  In  the  swift  whirl  of  events  the  old  grandmother 
was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  after  people  got  over  cele- 
brating the  downfall  of  the  Romanoffs.  But  Kerensky  did 
not  forget.  He  made  her  think  that  she  was  very  necessary 
to  the  new  government  of  Russia.  He  asked  her  advice  on 
all  sorts  of  things,  but  whether  he  ever  took  it  or  not  is  very 
doubtful.  He  paid  her  public  homage  on  many  occasions  and 
she  loved  him  like  a  son. 

Passing  to  the  personalities  of  the  men  who  from  the 


outset    became    the    leaders    of    the    Bolsheviki,    Miss 
Bryant  gives  the  following  impression  of  Lenine: 

Gorky  has  described  him  as  a  chemist  working  with  human 
material  instead  of  chemicals ;  working  just  as  coldly  and 
as  disinterestedly — without  regard  to  human  life.  So  worked 
all  the  conquerors.  Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  William  Pitt. 
.  .  .  Lenine  is  monotonous  and  thorough  and  he  is  dogged ; 
he  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  "chief,"  including  the  abso- 
lute moral  inditterence  which  is  so  necessary  to  such   a  part. 

He  writes  treatises  on  philosophy  and  philosophic  method  ; 
he  is  an  authority  on  economics  ;  he  writes  books  so  scholarly 
that  only  sociologists  can  comprehend  them  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  appeals  to  the  peasants  with  pamphlets  that  are  mar- 
vels  for   simplicity. 

In  speaking  of  Krylenko.  one  of  the  triumvirate  who 
took  charge  of  military  affairs  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Soviet  government,  Miss  Bryant  alludes  to  a  meeting 
wherein  speeches  were  made  for  and  against  Kerensky, 
with  varying  results.     She  says: 

When  the  first  two  speakers  had  ceased  a  stocky  little  man 
climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  car.  He  had  short  legs  and  a 
large  head  and  sharp,  squinting  little  eyes.  It  was  Krylenko. 
For  two  nights  he  had  not  slept,  and  he  had  but  a  few  minutes 
before  arrived  on  a  train  from  the  front.  His  face  was  so 
white  and  he  looked  so  tired  that  it  seemed  foolish  to  bother 
about   him.     His   cause  seemed  hopeless. 

Then  he  began  to   speak. 

Krylenko  has  the  ardor  of  "Billy"  Sunday.  As  his  voice  rose 
over  that  huddled  crowd  of  soldiers  the  atmosphere  changed 
rapidly.  Men  began  to  move  around,  to  argue  with  one  an- 
other; there  was  no  more  polite  silence,  eyes  flashed.    .     .     . 

He  talked  about  fifteen  minutes.  When  he  finished  there 
was  no  applause,  but  a  great  roar,  "All  Power  to  the  Soviets!"' 
Krylenko  stepped  back  smiling  and  showed  his  teeth  in  a 
tired  grin.  The  chairman  came  forward  and  asked  for  the 
vote.  There  were  3000  soldiers  ;  all  but  twenty-five  went  with 
Krylenko.  One  of  the  twenty-five  said  to  me  :  "He's  a  devil, 
that  man  Krylenko  !"  After  the  decision  was  reached  Kry- 
lenko slid  down  from  the  evil-looking  machine  and  disap- 
peared into  the  night. 

Another  personality  of  whom  the  author  gives  a 
vivid  sketch,  but  who  was  not  of  the  Bolsheviki,  is 
Maria  Spiridonova.     She  says  of  her: 

She  has  the  greatest  political  following  of  any  woman  in 
the    world. 

If  she  were  not  such  a  clear  thinker  and  so  inspired  a  per- 
son her  leadership  of  the  physical  giants  would  be  ludicrous. 
i  Spiridonova    is    barely    five    feet    tall.      She    may    weigh    100 
i  pounds  and  she  may  weigh  less.     She  has  big  gray  eyes  circled 
j  with  blue  rings,   and   soft  brown   hair  which   she  wears   in   a 
j  coronet   braid.      She    works   on   an   average    of   about    sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  everybody  in  Russia  pours  into  her  office  at 
6  Fontanka  to  ask  advice. 

As  Miss  Bryant's  narrative  passes  to  the  workings 
of  the  Soviet  government  after  its  final  winning  of 
political  control  it  displays  a  more  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  Bolshevik  aims  and  purposes  than  do  most  re- 
cent books  on  Russia.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  her  excel- 
lent sense  of  what  is  humanly  interesting  remains  domi- 
nant, and  she  imparts  to  the  work  many  touches  that 
are  both  exceptionally  entertaining  and  exceptionally 
reflective  of  the  general  conditions  which  she  seeks  to 
portray. 

For  example,  here  is  a  passage  from  a  chapter  on  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or  Court  of  Justice: 

Another  trial  held  in  the  Wiborg  quarter  of  Petrograd  and 
presided  over  by  two  men  and  one  woman  illustrates  the  treat- 
ment of  petty  cases.  This  time  the  court  was  packed  with 
working  people.  The  case  concerned  a  poor  man  who  had 
stolen  money  from  a  woman  news  vendor.  The  court  ques- 
tioned the  man,  and  he  rose  up  to  defend  himself. 

"I  was  feeling  very  sad,"  he  said.     "I  was  tired  of  walking 

around  the  dark,   cold   streets.     I   thought   if  I  could  only  go 

into  a  warm  place  where  there  were  lights  and  people  laughing 

j  I  would  be  happy.     I  thought  of  Norodny  Dom  and  I  thought 

I  would  like  to  go  there  and  hear  Tchaliapin." 

"Why  did  you  decide  to  steal  from  this  particular  woman  ?" 
asked   the  court. 

"I  thought  a  long  time,"  explained  the  man.  "I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  corner  of  the  street  watching  her  sell  papers.  She 
sold  to  many  rich  people — enemies  of  the  poor — and  I  decided 
that  in  a  way  she  herself  was  a  monarchist  and  a  capitalist. 
Did  she  no*t  handle  their  papers  as  well  as  ours?  So  I  took 
her  money.     And  for  three  days  she  did  not  find  me." 

The  court  meditated  for  some  minutes  and  finally  one  of 
the  judges  asked  very  solemnly,  "Did  you  feel  better  after 
you   had   been   to   the   theatre?" 

Russians  are  truly  marvelous.  Not  one  person  in  the  court 
laughed  at  that  question.  The  thief  replied  that  he  did  feel 
better.  He  said  that  it  was  impossible  not  be  lifted  up  by 
such   fine    singing. 

The  news  vendor  made  a  plea  for  herself.  She  maintained 
that  she  was  not  by  any  means  a  capitalist,  but  a  person  of 
real  service  to  the  community.  She  was  a  revolutionist,  she 
believed  in  free  speech  and  therefore  she  thought  it  only  just 
that  she  give  out  all  the  news  from  all  sides. 

The  court  adjourned.  When  they  came  back  they  an- 
nounced that  they  believed  the  argument  of  the  woman  to  be 
fair  and  just.  The  argument  of  the  man  to  be  unjust,  there- 
fore the  man  in  some  way  should  reimburse  the  woman  tor 
what  he  had  taken  from  her.  They  told  the  audience  that  it 
could  decide  what  the  man  should  give  after  explaining  that 
the  man  had  no  money. 

Everybody  consulted  in  excited  little  groups  and  after  an 
hour  reached  this  decision:  The  man  should  give  his 
goloshes  (rubbers)  to  the  woman.  They  were  worth  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  as  the  money  he  had  taken.  The 
woman  was  entirely  satisfied,  as  she  said  she  was  without 
goloshes  and  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  stand  on  the  wet 
streets  all  day.  The  man  was  entirely  satisfied  because  he 
said  that  it  relieved  his  conscience.  He  shook  hands  with  the 
woman  and  they  were  friends.     Every  one  went  home  smiling. 

Taking  it  from  cover  to  cover,  the  book  is  well 
worth  reading. 

Six  Red  Months  in  Russia.  By  Louise  Bryant. 
Xew  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company:  $2. 


The  largest  volcano  crater  in  the  world  is  that  of 
Haleakala  in  Hawaii.  It  is  twenty  miles  across  and.  in 
places,  2000  feet  deep.  Xew  York  City  could  be 
dropped  into  the  crater  with  all  its  skyscrapers  intact, 
and  it  would  be  completely  hidden  from  an 
beyond  the  rim  of  the  crater. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


For  the  week  of  five  business  days  ended 
Saturday,  Xovember  9th,  the  local  bank  clear- 
ings aggregated  §106,126,218.38,  as  compared 
with  $92,823, S83.05  in  the  corresponding  week 
last  year  Saturday's  total  was  $16,579,- 
65S-94.  according  to  the  official  return  of  the 
San  Francisco   Clearing  House  Association. 


An  increase  of  $22,526,000  in  gold  reserves 
is  recorded  in  the  statement  of  condition  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
at  the  close  of  business  Friday.  The  state- 
ment shows  gold  reserves  amounting  to  $150,- 
985,000,  as  compared  with  $128,459,000  at 
the  close  of  the  week  ended  November  1st. 
Decreases  in  other  items,  however,  offset  the 
gold  reserve  gain  and  resulted  in  a  decline 
in  total  resources  of  a  little  more  than  $11,- 
000,000.  

Deposits  of  the  nine  national  banks  of  San 
Francisco,  as  shows  in  statements  of  condi- 
tions as  of  November  1st,  submitted  in  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  controller  of  the 
currency,  compare  with  figures  as  of  August 
31,  191S,  the  date  of  the  last  call,  as  follows: 
Total  resources,  November  1,  191S,  $285,- 
790,487,  and  August  31,  1918,  $277,637,950,  an 
increase  of  $6,152,537. 


McDonnell  &.  Co.  were  the  successful  bid- 
ders for  an  issue  of  $900  water  works  bonds 
of  the  town  of  Montague,  Siskiyou  County, 
maturing  from  1919  to  1936,  the  bonds  having 
been  awarded  to  them  on  a  bid  carrying  a 
premium  of  3153.  Montague  is  situated  on 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  the  centre 
of  a  rich  agricultural,  mining,  and  timber  dis- 
trict. The  town  has  a  population  of  about 
500,  and  the  assessed  valuation  is  $372,706, 
against  which  there  is  an  outstanding  debt  of 
$34,000. 

The  bonds  will  be  offered  to  investors  at  a 
price  to  yield  5  per  cent.  They  will  carry  the 
approval  as  to  their  legality  of  Messrs.  Good- 
fellow,  Eells,   Moore,  and  Orrick. 


That  eminent  financier,  the  Hon.  A.  Barton 
Hepburn,  in  a  very  interesting  article  on 
"War  Taxation,"  published  in  the  house  organ 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank  known  as  the 
Chase,  opposes  the  doctrine  of  those  econo- 
mists who  maintain  that  all  government  ex- 
penses should  be  met  by  current  taxes  and 
that  it  is  wrong  to  mortgage  the  future  and 
impose  burdens  upon  posterity.  He  believes 
that  this  doctrine  literally  applied  "would 
strangle  any  government  overtaken  bj-  emerg- 
ency." He  adds  that  posterity  enjoyed  the 
liberty  won  in  our  war  for  independence,  and 
was  justly  asked  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense, just  as  the  Panama  Canal  will  be  used 
by  posterity  and  paid  for  in  part  by  pos- 
terity, as  the  government  issues  bonds  to  raise 
funds  for  public  works. 

In  Mr.  Hepburn's  words,  "The  people  who 
endure  the  hardships,  the  pains,  the  loss  of 
life,  may  well  pass  on  to  the  future  some  of 
the  financial  burdens."  Mr.  Hepburn  speaks 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  Con- 
gress can  do  with  safety  and  propriety  and 
not  invite  the  disaster  of  currency  inflation 
and  a  paper  basis  as  we  did  during  our  Civil 
\\  ar,  and  as  a  new  crop  of  demagogues,  after 
the  declaration  of  peace,  will  undoubtedly 
want  us  to  do  again.     Says  Mr.  Heyburn : 

"Given  fixed  conditions,  one  might,  in  the 
light  of  experience,  figure  out  a  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  the  future.  Conditions  are 
not  fixed  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
warring  nations  is  one  hundred  millions  worse 
today  than  yesterday  and  they  will  be  one  hun- 
dred millions  more  involved  tomorrow  than 
today,  and  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  in 
sight.     Why  speculate?"' 

The  demagogue  has  done  more  to  make 
things  hard  for  the  American  people  than 
anybody  can  measure.  The  demagogue  is  still 
at  woik.  Note  the  wicked  attack  on  the 
packers  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  a 
body  which  was  intended  to  aid  and  en- 
courage, and  not  to  hinder,  business  inter- 
ests. Their  grave  charges  against  Wilson  & 
Co.,  cue  of  the  leading  packing  concerns,  are 
now  now  declared  after  examination  to  be 
wort!  I,-  only  of  dismissal.  What  recourse  for 
res  is  left  to  the  offended  party?  What 
non  can  be  made  for  the  published 
ents    that    the   packers   had    sold   unfit 


meat  products  to  our  army  ?  The  packers  are 
first  lynched,  and  then  tried,  and  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  came  to 
their  defense  in  a  straightforward  way,  is  ac- 
cused by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  with  being  linked  up  with 
the  packers  because  some  of  its  officers  were 
connected  with  banks  which  made  large  pack- 
ing-house loans. 

The  absurdity  of  this  charge  is  evident  on 
its  face.  Doubtless  all  the  big  bankers  in 
the  country  are  only  to  glad  to  loan  funds  to 
any  successful  American  industry  that  may 
need  them.  The  imputation  on  the  bankers 
is  not  half  as  serious  as  that  which  could 
have  been  made  on  the  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  In  question  by  the  manu- 
facturers of  newsprint.  It  was  this  member, 
for  years  himself  connected  with  the  news- 
paper business,  who  was  engaged  with  his  as- 
sociates on  the  commission  in  fixing  the  price 
of  paper  to  the  publishers.  Could  anything  be 
more  reprehensible  in  a  public  official  f 

But  we  are  learning  at  Washington  and 
everywhere  that  this  is  the  people's  war  and 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  forget  partisanship, 
to  ostracize  the  demogagues  and  to  fight  the 
war  to  a  winning  finish.  "It  is  not  a  rich 
man's  war,"  said  Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Petroleum  War  Service 
Committee,  in  his  eloquent  address  before  the 
Independent  Oil  Men's  Association  in  con- 
vention at  New  York  recently.  "Talk  is  nc 
longer  heard,"  said  Mr.  Bedford,  "that  this  is 
a  rich  man's  war.  The  fact  is  that  all  our 
people,  rich  and  poor,  have  come  to  realize 
that  life  on  this  earth  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity  would  have  in  it  but  little  that  is 
worth  while  unless  all  that  Germany  in  this 
war  has  come  to  stand  for  is  absolutely 
scotched  and  obliterated  for  all  time." 

In  levying  war  taxes,  as  in  conscripting 
men  for  the  war,  the  levy  should  be  uniform. 
There  should  be  no  slackers  and  no  ex- 
emptions. Every  one  should  do  his  part.  As 
the  Bache  Review  says,  "It  is  a  blundering 
economic  shame"  that  only  400,000  people  paid 
the  revenue  taxes  of  1916  and  less  than  S00,- 
000  in  1917.  In  Great  Britain,  where  incomes 
are  lower  and  wages  much  less,  nearly  3,000,- 
000  persons  paid  an  income  tax  during  the 
past  year,  though  its  population  is  less  tnan 
half  of  ours.  Is  stronger  evidence  needed  of 
the  inequitable  character  of  our  war  taxes  ? 

But  the  stock  market  still  has  an  under- 
tone of  strength,  due  to  the  optimism  of  the 
American  people.  They  believe  in  themselves 
and  they  believe  in  our  future.  If  this  belief 
is  justified,  they  feel  that  when  first-class  in- 
vestment securities  can  be  bought  to  yield 
from  5  to  7  per  cent.,  and  good  railroad 
stocks  can  be  bought  to  yield  as  good  or  bet- 
ter figures,  it  is  time  for  the  investor  to  use 
his  money  in  the  knowledge  that  the  war  can 
not  last  forever  and  that  better  times  are 
not  far  off. 

For  the  month  of  August  the  operating 
revenues  of  American  railways  reached  $502,- 
759,622,  which  wTas  a  record  surpassing  that 
of  any  previous  month.  It  was  a  sum  greater 
by  7  per  cent,  than  the  showing  made  in  July, 
and  disclosed  a  gain  of  37.3  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  Bradstreei's  points  out,  the  total 
of  net  revenue  from  operations,  viz.,  $143,771,- 
957,  was  somewhat  less  in  amount  than  for 
July,  though  it  was  a  rise  of  20.5  per  cent, 
over  August  of  last  year.  After  deducting 
what  may  be  termed  ordinary  taxes,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  war  taxes,  net  operating  in- 
come for  August  of  this  year  amounted  to 
$128,123,0S1,  the  increase  over  August  1917, 
being  22  per  cent.  Operating  expenses,  aggre- 
gating $358,987,665,  increased  45  per  cent, 
over  August  of  last  year,  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  equipment  having  advanced 
93  per  cent.,  and  charges  for  transportation 
33  per  cent. 

Bradstrect's  remarks  that  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  increase  in  freight  as  well  as 
passenger  rates  "played  an  important  part  in 
expanding  operating  revenues  for  the  month 
of  Ai:gust  last."  The  earnings  derived  from 
freight  amounted  to  S349.S16.57u,  the  increase 
over  August  last  year  being  39  per  cent., 
while  the  income  from  passenger  service 
brought  in  $113,651,976,  the  advance  over  Au- 
gust, 1917,  being  approximately  40  per  cent. 
Further : 

"Operating  revenues  for  eight  months  of 
the  calendar  year  amounted  to  $3,051,828,939, 
an  increase  of  $440,707,552,  or  16.8  per  cent., 
over  the  corresponding  time  in  1917;  but  as 
operating  expenses  absorbed  $2,4S9,862,562,  or 
$652.607,?15  more  than  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  last  year,  net  operating  revenues 
show  up  at  only  $561,966,377,  this  sum  re- 
flecting a  decrease  of  $211,900,263,  the  equiva- 
lent of  27  per  cent.  The  balance  of  earnings 
after  taxes  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
current  calendar  year  amounted  to  $438,475.- 
373,  a  loss  of  $220,405,413  from  the  like  time 
of  1917. 

The  operating  contracts  between  the  rail- 
ways and  the  director-general  of  railroads  are 
still  pending.  Bradstrect's  notes  that,  accord- 
cording  to  latest  accounts,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  "is  largely  responsible  for 
the  preseit  delay."  that  body  having  been 
charged  with  the  important  duty  of  computing 


and  certifying  the  amount  of  rentals  based  on 
net  operating  earnings  of  the  various  rail- 
ways during  the  three-year  test  period. 
While  some  delay  would  naturally  be  in- 
evitable in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  "the  com- 
mission seems  to  have  unduly  protracted  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  preparing  sta- 
tistics from   its  own   records." 

The  distribution  of  new  standard  equipment 
ordered  by  the  railroad  administration  and 
allotments  of  its  cost  among  various  roads 
have  led  to  more  or  less  difficulty.  Some  of 
the  railways  were  not  in  need  of  the  new 
equipment,  and  could  not  employ  it  even  if 
its  acceptance  was  forced  upon  them  by  the 
railroad  control.  Corporate  officials  of  various 
companies  in  consequence  opposed  the  plan, 
holding  that  by  its  adoption  they  would  be 
charged  with,  and  become  responsible  for,  the 
cost  of  large  amounts  of  additional  locomo- 
tives and  cars  "which  were  not  necessary  foi 
the  operation  of  their  own  lines  and  over  the 
use  of  which  elsewhere  they  would  have  no 
jurisdiction."  This  matter  has  been  "re- 
garded as  too  important  to  justify  acquies- 
cence by  the  railway  companies  without  at 
least  a  protest." — Literary  Digest. 


Carstens  Sa  Earles  are  now  offering  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  investments  in  state  and  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  yield  from  4.70  per  cent,  to 
6  per  cent. ;  also  short-term  bonds  and  notes 
to  yield  6.75  to  8  per  cent,  and  long-term 
bonds  to  yield  from  5.10  to  7.10  per  cent. 
They  have  also  some  good  investments  in  for- 
eign government  securities  and  first  mortgages 
on  farm  and  city  securities  of  denominations 
of  $500  and  $1000,  yielding  from  6  to  7  per 
cent.  Mr.  Sherman  Campbell,  resident  man- 
ager, at  675  Market  Street,  will  gladly  furnish 
detailed  information  concerning  any  of  their 
long  list  of  issues  and  the  company  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  any  standard  bond  obtain- 
able in  the  United  States. 


Coupon  bonds,  $1000-$500,  Princetun-Co- 
dora-Glenn  Irrigation  Municipal  District, 
bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  payable  semi- 
annually, may  be  had  of  McDonnell  &  Co. 
These  bonds  are  exempt  from  United  States 
government  income  taxes  and  also  tax  ex- 
empt in  California  and  combine  the  attractive 
features  of  a  prime  first  mortgage  on  income- 
producing  agricultural  land  and  municipal 
bonds.  

A  change  of  very  real  importance  and  of 
marked  significance  has  occurred  in  the  bond 
market  during  the  month  of  October.  In  the 
closing  week  of  activity,  prior  to  the  Liberty- 
Loan  Campaign,  the  bond  market  was  under 
heavy  pressure.  Block  offerings  were  nu- 
merous and  high-grade  issues  in  round 
amounts  were  pressing  for  sale  at  prices  sub- 
stantially below  the  current  quotations  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  On  the  un- 
derstanding that  dealers  should  withhold  of- 
ferings during  the  placing  of  the  governmenl 
issue  there  was  little  appetite  even  for  these 
bargain  offerings  and  the  first  of  October 
found  the  market  for  bonds,  and  especially 
for  first  and  second  grade  railroad  issues,  at 
the  lowest  point  since  the  war  began.  This 
condition  continued  iirto  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  with  the  rapidly  occuring  favor- 
able military  events,  and  notably  the  surren- 
der of  Bulgaria,  the  impression  that  peace 
was  not  far  off  became  practically  universal 
and  with  the  end  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Cam- 
paign in  sight  there  was  complete  reversal 
in  form  in  the  bond  market.  The  change  was 
not  so  much  reflected  in  the  activity  of  the 
market,  for  activity  was  precluded  by  the 
Liberty  Loan  Campaign  in  which  all  invest- 
ment dealers  were  giving  the  greater  part  of 
their  time,  but  it  was  rather  reflected  in  the 
entire  removal  of  selling  pressure  from  the 
market.  Offerings  were  generally  withdrawn 
and  dealers  evidenced  a  desire  to  accumulate 
for  later  distribution,  following  the  Loan 
Campaign,  and  began  to  reach  for  bonds  at 
advancing  prices.  Long-term  bonds,  which,  in 
the  so-called  war  market,  had  been  largely 
neglected,  were  especially  favored  in  this  radi- 
cal and  generally  considered  "peace  move- 
ment" in  bonds. 

During  the  week  following  the  Loan  Cam- 
paign the  public  entered  the  bond  market 
seeking  especially  long-term  issues  and  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year  there  has 
been  buying  by  banking  institutions  for  their 
own  account  of  long-term  rails.  This  noted 
movement  Is  certain  to  bring  about  a  further 
advance  in  this  class  of  issue. 

Public  utilities  led  in  the  general  advance, 
although  they  were  still  some  fifteen  points 
under  the  high  prices  of  last  year.  The  most 
sensational  advance  was  in  Russian  External 
bonds,  early  prices  carrying  them  to  the  high 
of  the  year,  approximately  thirty  points  above 
their  low  figures.  Practically  all  foreign  loans 
sold  at  the  high  prices  of  the  year,  French 
Republic  SM  reaching  \Q2~/Z.  During  the  Lib- 
erty Loan  Campaign  outstanding  Liberty  issues 
traded  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  shared  in  the 
general  upward  movement.  The  closing  days 
of  the.  month  witnessed  an  unusually  large 
volume  of  trading. 

The    first    important    general    market    issue 
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brought  out  following  the  Loan  Campaign  was 
the  American  Tobacco  Company,  one  to  five 
year  serial  7  per  cent,  notes  on  an  interest 
yield  basis  of  7  to  ?H  per  cent.  The  issue 
was  a  tremendous  success,  being  oversub- 
scribed nearly  ten  times  and  indicated  a  ple- 
thora of  investment  money  that  was  not  ab- 
sorbed by  the  government  issue.  We  under- 
stand that  the  longest  maturities  were  the 
most  popular  of  all  in  the  subscriptions,  a  sig- 
nificant fact  in  that  it  shows  that  the  general 
public  today  realize  that  the  high  rates  which 
have  prevailed  during  recent  months  are  not 
likely  to  continue  and  that  there  will  be  a 
very  real  demand  for  new  issues  of  longer 
term  than  was  attempted  by  distributing 
houses  prior  to  the  last  government  cam- 
paign.— The  National  City  Bank  of  Xe.c 
York.  

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  monthly 
commercial  letter  for  October  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  about  banking  and  finance  in 
Canada : 

"Dealings  in  securities  have  been  on  the 
most  limited  scale  for  some  weeks,  as  insti- 
tutions and  investors  generally  have  been  re- 
serving their  funds  for  investment  in  the  im- 
pending Victory  Loan.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  issue  will  consist  of  five  and  fifteen-year 
5  J4  per  cent,  tax-free  bonds.  In  view  of  the 
favorable  war  news  this  may  prove  to  be  the 
last  issue  of  a  government  loan  on  such  favor- 
able terms.  The  premium  on  United  States 
funds  has  continued  throughout  the  month 
and  the  rate  has  ranged  from  1%  to  2%  per 
cent.  The  movement  of  the  grain  to  export, 
however,  should  bring  some  relief  to  this 
situation. 

"There  is  at  present  an  active  demand  for 
mortgage  loans  in  Western  Canada,  where 
many  farmers  are  preparing  to  cultivate 
larger  acreages  next  year,  and  some  others 
who  were  disappointed  in  the  yield  of  this 
year's  crop  are  mortgaging  their  farms  to  pay 
their  debts.  The  August  bank  statement 
showed  deposits  by  the  public  payable  after 
notice  amounting  to  $1,014,712,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $952,592,000  a  year  ago.  The 
note  circulation  showed  an  increase  of  $13,- 
000,000  during  the  month,  the  amount  out- 
standing being  now  $200,840,000.  In  commer- 
cial loans  there  is  an  increase  of  about  $15,- 
000,000  and  a  slight  expansion  in  provincial 
and  municipal  borrowings.  Deposits  payable 
on  demand  show  a  slight  increase.  The  total 
assets  of  the  chartered  banks  now  amount  to 
S2.423.466.S87.  as  compared  with  $2,096,390,- 
495  a  year  ago." 

In  a  dispatch  from  Washington  over  E.  F. 
Hutton  &  Co.'s  wire  Secretary  McAdoo  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  the  chaotic  condition  of 
the  world's  finances  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  American  people  to  prepare  for  further 
heavy  liquidation  and  bond  issues. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 


"West  Coast  Service  " 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require   payment    of  these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when  due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Keamy 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHEN  PARIS  FACED  DISASTER. 

No  one  who  visited  the  government  offices 
in  those  days  will  forget  what  he  saw  there. 
Messengers  came  and  went  at  all  hours,  dash- 
ing up  in  motor-cars  that  had  darted  through 
the  streets  at  racing  speed.  Telephone  re- 
ceivers were  never  on  the  hook.  Telegraph 
instruments  clicked  incessantly.  Day  or 
night,  many  of  the  officials  never  left  their 
offices — and  then,  in  the  midst  of  their  frantic 
anxiety,  commissions  from  America,  unaware 
of  the  sudden  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
would  have  to  be  politely  received  and  cere- 
moniously entertained. 

There  was  the  moment  when  some  of  us 
correspondents  were  told  that  the  Germans 
had  broken  through  at  the  point  of  juncture 
between  the  English  and  the  French ;  the  five 
days  when  the  British  Fifth  Army  fell  back 
and  back  until  disaster  seemed  inevitable ;  the 
hour  when,  in  the  highest  quarters,  the  word 
was  whispered  to  a  few  of  us  that  the  road 
to   Paris  was  open. 

Thanks  to  the  dogged  heroism  of  the 
French  and  the  superb  rally  of  the  English, 
these  things  are  over  now,  and  we  may  speak 
of  them.  Then,  however,  we  said  nothing. 
Even  many  of  the  newspaper  writers  were  in 
ignorance. 

One  Friday  evening  I  came  home  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  French  reserves  would  not 
be  concentrated  for  action  before  Sunday, 
and  that  the  outnumbered  British  might  not 
be  able  to  hold  longer  than  Saturday  night. 
Yet  on  the  street  that  evening  I  met  a  cor- 
respondent usually  well  informed  who  said  to 
me,  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness:  "Well, 
they  haven't  got  here.  You  see,  there  was 
nothing  to  worry  about  1" 

There  have  been  few  such  days  of  suspense 
as  that  which  followed.     Even  the  uninformed 


War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
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with  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Our  foreign  department  is  equipped 
in  every  detail  to  handle  your  for- 
eign business  intelligently,  efficiently; 
in  a  manner  designed  to  hold  and 
extend  that  business. 
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National  Bank 
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came  to  know  that  something  was  impending. 
The  boulevard  crowds  were  smaller  than  usual 
and  more  restless.  People  gathered  in  little 
knots  and  spoke  in  undertones.  An  American 
was  more  or  less  appealed  to  : 

"Won't  the  General  Pershing  let  your  army 
come  in  at  last?  Surely  he  will  let  it  come 
in  now !" 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  army  were  anxious 
to  fight.  Down  at  the  Toul  sector  and  in  the 
American  training  camps  the  men  were  like 
hounds  at  a  hunt  meet,  tugging  at  the  leash. 
Our  army's  high  command  did  not  feel  that 
the  time  had  yet  arrived  for  changing  its 
opinion  against  service  under  the  French  ;  but 
I  may  now  make  public  the  fact  that  Admiral 
Wilson  of  our  navy  offered  to  the  French  a 
large  unit  of  American  sailors  manning  naval 
guns. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Paris  offices  of  the  gov- 
ernment officials  waited  in  tense  silence. 
They  awaited  what  must  either  be  a  miracle 
or  a  catastrophe. 

It  was  the  miracle  that  happened. 
The  French  performed  it.  Tired  and  ha- 
rassed as  they  were,  the  war-weary  army  of 
that  people  whom  we  used  to  regard  as  merely 
mercurial  said  to  itself :  "We  have  to  do 
it  all  over  again" — and  did  it  forthwith.  The 
reserves  that  "couldn't  get  up  until  Sunday" 
got  there  on  Saturday.  They  halted  the 
Boche ;  they  stopped  the  first  move  of  the 
German   offensive. 

In  Paris  the  gossips  said  that  it  was  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd- 
George  which  changed  General  Pershing's  at- 
titude. Those  gossips  point  to  this  sequence 
of  events,  which,  though  possibly  not  true,  is 
at  least  interesting: 

The  military  situation  was  serious. 
In  London  Secretary  Baker  was  asked  to  a 
conference   with   the    premier. 

Mr.  Baker  hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
seen   by   M.    Clemenceau. 

General  Pershing  was  called  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Baker. 

Then  General  Foch,  appointed  to  the  place 
of  generalissimo  on  the  north  of  the  western 
front,  was,  as  such,  offered  by  General 
Pershing  "all  we  have  and  all  we  are." 

Whatever  the  facts  that  led  up  to  it,  noth- 
ing could  have  had  a  better  moral  effect  than 
that  offer.  In  the  eyes  of  our  Aines  we  were 
going  to  do  our  duty ;  in  the  eyes  of  our  splen- 
did enlisted  men,  we  were  giving  them  the  big 
chance  for  which  they  had  been  so  long 
hungry.  How  fully  that  chance  was  almost 
immediately  taken  advantage  of  there  is  now 
no  need  to  tell  any  reader,  English,  French, 
American — or  German. 
To  sum  up : 

"What  has  happened  in  England  has  hap- 
pened in  France.  The  French  are  a  people 
one  of  whose  many  virtues  is  a  vast  capacity 
for  forgiveness;  they  can  even — and  this  is 
the  test  of  all  forgiveness — forget.  By  the 
time  I  left  France  they  had  renewed  their 
faith  in  our  Department.  On  the  one  hand, 
even  our  enlisted  men  have  been  learning  a 
little  of  the  French  language  with  charac- 
teristic cleverness — "tout  de  suite,"  for  in- 
stance, is  soldiers'  slang  these  days — and 
have  gone  a  full  half-way  to  meet  their  Gallic 
allies.  On  the  other  hand,  a  French  waitress 
said  to  me  : 

"Does  monsieur  see  that  French  general 
eating  with  an  American  officer  over  there  ? 
I  have  been  waiting  on  them,  and  when  one 
waits  one  listens.  Eh  bien,  I  heard  the 
French  general  say :  'I  have  seen  your  Amer- 
icans at  the  front ;  they  fight  like  lions  V  " — 
Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  in  the  North 
American  Review. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Arrowhead  Corps. 

Lines    on    an    abandoned   sector    of    trenches    near 

Cuillemont,  September,   1916. 

Bodies   of   men    in    the    funk-hoies 
Who  in  suffering  crept  there  to  die, 

Struck — even   so   may  I   perish; 
Even   so    may    I   lie 
Dead — and    a    desolate    twilight   shrouding   a   dying 
sky. 


(they     were     shelling 


The    bays    were    blow 

them   yet) 

The  shrapnel  still  broke  overhead- 
Dead,  underfoot  in  the  pestilent  mud 

O'er  a    hellscape   of  dead; 
Nor  a  tree  nor  a  bush,  nor  a  fathom  of  ground 

Unseared,    smashed,    and    broke; — 
And   the   sweet   filthy   smell   of  corruption 

Went  up   with   the  smoke. 

We  are  often  afraid,  but  that  moment 

When  we  crept  to  the  road 
I  was  not.     By  the  grace  of— the  nightfall. 

And — Something — that   glowed — 
I  remembered  the  cross  that  they  gave  Him 

For  the  valour  He  showed. 
— The  late  Lieutenant  G.  F.   Grogan,  R.  E. 


Negro  Troops. 
General  Pershing  has  more  than  once  com- 
mented on  the  splendid  appearance  mr.de  by 
negro  troops  after  a  few  weeks  of  drilling: 
"Rhythm  is  born  in  them,  and  the  movements 
of  manual  and  march  come  as  naturally  to 
them  as  the  swing  that  features  darky  melo- 
dies. Their  drillmasters  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar methods  for  attaining  results,  too,  as 
I  discovered  one  day  when  I  approached  a 
squad  just  in  time  to  hear  a  darky  sergeant 
say :  'What  you-all  want  is  precision  an' 
snap.  When  Ah  says  "eyes  right"  Ah  wants 
to  hear  youah  eyeballs  click.'  " 


The  sum  of  £1300  has  been  set  aside  by 
the  government  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Indian  school  at  Natabua,  Lautoka,  Fiji.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  government  has  been 
considering  what  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. 


A  Sailor's  Chantey, 
Did    you    ever    see    a   soldier    with    a    lady 


his 


Oh,  yes! — it's  not  extremely  rare' 
Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  who  could  not  that  lady 
charm? 

Oh,  no! — providing  he  was  there! 
For   the   sailor's   eye   a    roving  eye   that   needs    no 

prism   glass 
To  get  its  proper  focus  when  it's  spying  of  a  lass. 
Oh,    the    soldier's    stock    is    rising,    but    the    sailor 
heads    his    class! 

So  a  bunk  upon  the  brine 
Is  good  enough  for  mine — 
That's  the  reason  I  enlisted  where 
The  sea  dogs  whine! 

Did  you  ever  see  a  soldier  looking  lonesome  as  a 
fish? 

Oh,  yes! — the  last  one  that  I  saw! 
Did  you  ever  see  a  sailor  that  you  didn't  hear  a 
swish  ? 

Oh,  no! — and  sometimes  three  or  four! 
For    the   sailor's    knot's   a   lover's  knot    that's    tied 

in  every  port. 
It's  a  puny  kind  of  Jackie  who  canrt  capture  what 

you've  caught! 
Oh,  there's  something  in  his  rolling  gait  a  soldier 
isn't  taught! 

So  a  bunk  upon  the  sea 
Is  good  enough  for  me — 
That's  the  reason  I  enlisted  where 
The  tide  runs  free! 
— Mabel  Houghton   Collyer,  in  Life. 


In  British  Guiana  and  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticularly on  the  bank  of  the  River  Deraerara, 
there  grows  a  tree  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
'"Hya-hya,"  which  yields  from  its  bark  and 
pith  a  juice  slightly  richer  and  thicker  than 
cow's  milk.  The  tree  is  about  forty  feet  high 
and  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  when 
full  grown,  and  the  natives  use  its  juice  as  we 
use  milk,  it  being  perfectly  harmless,  and 
mixing  well  with  water.  The  Cingalese  have 
a  tree — they  call  it  "Kiriaghuma" — which 
yields  a  fluid  in  all  respects  like  milk;  while 
in  the  forests  of  Para  grows  a  tree  called 
the  "Massenodendron,"  which  gives  a  milk- 
like juice.  It  can  be  kept  for  an  indefinite 
time,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  become  sour. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  trees  in  the  valleys 
of  Aragua  and  in  Cauagua  yield  a  similar 
fluid,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  begins 
to  form  into  a  kind  of  cheese,  which  very 
soon  becomes  sour.  In  the  Canary  Islands 
there  is  a  tree  called  "Tabaya  Dolse,"  of 
which  the  milk,  thickened  into  a  jelly,  is  con- 
sidered a  delicacy. 


"War,  the  Liberator. 
Surely  War  is  vile  to  you,  you  who  can  but  know 
of   it, 
Broken    men    and    broken    hearts,    and    boys   too 
young  to  die, 
You  that  never  knew  its  joy,  never  felt  the  glow 
of  it. 
Valour    and    the    pride    of   men,    soaring    to    the 
sky. 
Death's    a    fearful    thing    to    you,    terrible    in    sud- 
denness, 
Lips  that  will  not  laugh  again,  tongues  that  will 
not  sing, 
You  that  have  not  ever  seen  their  sudden  life  of 
happiness, 
The    moment    they    looked    down    on    death,     a 
cowed   and   beaten   thing. 


Say 


that 


The  government's  first  motor  sleigh,  de- 
signed for  mail  delivery  work  in  Alaska,  was 
completed  not  long  ago  and  shipped  to  the 
west  coast,  where  it  underwent  a  test  tour 
before  entering  the  regular  work  of  delivering 
mail  in  the  frozen  north.  The  machine  was 
invented  by  F.  G.  Horner.  It  is  twenty-five 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  is  expected  to 
cover  at  least  100  miles  of  ice  or  snow  track 
a  day  with  a  burden  of  500  pounds  of  mail. 


fhat    life    would    theirs    have    been 
should  make  you  weep  for  them, 
A    small    grey    world    imprisoning    the    wings    of 
their    desire? 
Happier   than    they   could    tell    who    knew    not    life 
would  keep   for  them 
Fragments  of  the  high  Romance,  the  old  Heroic 
fire. 
All  they  dreamed  of  childishly,  bravery  and   fame 
for  them, 
Charges    at    the    cannon's    mouth,    enemies    they 
slew, 
Bright    across    the    waking    world    their    romances 
came  for  them. 
Is  not  life  a  little  price  when  our  dreams  come 
true? 

All   the  terrors  or   the  night,  doubts  and  thoughts 
tormenting   us, 
Boy-minds    painting    quiveringly    the    awful    face 
of  fear. 
These   are   gone    forever   now,    truth    is   come  con- 
tenting   us, 
Night   with    all    its   tricks   is   gone   and   our   eyes 
are  clear. 
Now  in  all  the  time  to  come,  memory  will  cover  us. 
Trenches  that  we  did  not  lose,  charges  that  we 
made. 
Since    a    voice,     when    first    we    heard    shells 
shrilling   over    us, 
Said  within   us,    "This   is   Death — and   I   am  not 
afraid!" 

Since    we   felt  our  spirits  tower,  smiling  and  con- 
temptuous, 
O'er  the  little  frightened  things,  running  to  and 
fro, 
Looked  on   Death   and  saw  a  slave  blustering  and 
presumptuous. 
Daring  vainly  still  to  bring  Man  his  master  low. 
Though   we" knew  that  at  the  last,   he  would  have 
his   lust  of   us, 
Carelessly    we    braved   his   might,    felt   and   knew 
not  why 
Something  stronger  than  ourselves,  moving  in   the 
dust  of  us, 
Something    in    the    Soul    of    Man    still    too    great 
to  die. 
— From   "War   the  Liberator,"   by   E.   A.   Mackin- 
tosh,   M.    C.      Published    by    the    John    Lane 
Company. 


SO 


PUT  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST 

If  you  provide  th«t  your  estate  shall  be 
handled  by  this  Company  as  trustee,  it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  management,  exact 
accounting,  and  the  knowledge  of  men 
having  wide  business  experience. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  •  Savins* 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  busmen 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 

annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS: 
A.  LegaDd . .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqoeru President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vice-Presidait 

A.  Boasqad Secretary 

W.  F.  thrift Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banfas  of  Su  Francisc* 
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June  29. 191S 
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Officers:  John  A.  Buck,  President:  Geo.Toumy, 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Erase.  Vice-Pres.: 
William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier:  A.  H. 
Muller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse.  Assistant 
Secretary:  Goodfellow,  Eells,  Moore  <fc  Orrick, 
General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.  Geo.Toumy, 
E.T.  Kruse.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  I.  N.  Walter.  Hugh 
Goodfellow.  A.  Haas,  E.  N.  Van  Bergen.  Robert 
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WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room    Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 


393  Sutter  Street 

Telephone 


:  :  San  Francis 
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The  Red  Heart  of  Russia 

By 

BESSIE  BEATTY 

(War  Correspondent  of  San  Francisco 
Bulletin) 

Illustrated  by  photographs 

A  fascinating  personal  record  of  a 
woman's  adventures  in  revolutionary 
Russia,  with  certain  unique  psycho- 
logical explorations  of  the  contem- 
porary Russian  mind. 

$2.00  net 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Short  History  of  France. 

Somewhat  disjointed  and  jerky,  but  for  all 
that  a  valuable  contribution  to  historical  in- 
terpretations, is  "A  Short  History  of  France," 
from  the  pen  of  Mary  Duclaux,  or  A.  Mary 
F.  Robinson.  The  author  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what confused  and  handicapped  by  her  own 
daring  in  departing  from  the  conventional 
forms  of  historic  treatment  and  in  seeking 
something  more  or  less  strictly  feminine. 
That  is  to  say,  instead  of  depending  upon  the 
surface  evidences,  she  hunts  underneath  for 
the  spiritual  motives,  for  the  deep  impulses 
typified  by  such  things  as  popular  "supersti- 
tions." These  once  determined  and  portrayed, 
the  author  seeks  to  fit  them  in  with  the  ac- 
cepted data  of  history.  The  connection  is 
clearly  made  as  a  rule,  but  it  interferes  with 
the  sequence  and  fluency  which  arise  from 
following  the  more  familiar  methods  of  treat- 
ment. 

This  very  lack  of  sequence,  however,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  charms  of  the  work,  since 
it  permits  of  constant  surprises.  The  reader 
is  perpetually  being  brought  to  a  realization 
that  there  has  always  been  some  leaven  work- 
ing in  France  which  customary  historians 
have  overlooked — something  which  it  has 
taken  a  woman's  eye  and  a  woman's  sympa- 
thy to  perceive.  The  net  result  is  that,  when 
Mary  Duclaux'  book  has  been  finished,  France 
appears  in  almost  as  new  a  light,  from  a  his- 
torical point  of  view,  as  it  has  appeared  from 
a  contemporary  point  of  view  as  a  result  of 
the  war. 

The  work  covers  the  period  from  Caesar's 
invasion  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

A  Short  History  of  France.  By  Mary  Du- 
claux.     New   York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $2.50. 


The  Merry-Go-Round. 
When  "Parsifal"  was  first  produced  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  the 
newspaper  criticism  of  it  which  most  nearly 
resembled  the  able  and  thoughtful  criticisms 
of  premieres  in  the  European  press  was  that 
of  Carl  von  Vechten.  It  seems  incongruous 
now  to  find  this  same  writer  issuing  a  book 
that  deals  not  only  with  music,  but  also  with 
the  various  other  arts,  from  a  more  or  less 
frivolous,  catch-penny  point  of  view.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  himself,  Mr.  von  Vechten  fills  his 
fun  with  gravity,  and  his  series  of  essays  de- 
velops, in  the  final  analysis,  into  an  effort  to 
convey  by  nimbleness   of  wit  thoughts  which 


Essays  in  the  Study  of 
Sienese  Painting 

By  EERNARD  BERENSON 

Small     4to.      Photogravure     Frontispiece     and 
64   full-page  plates.     $3.50   net. 
Delivered,  $3.65. 
He    has     made     many    valuable     discoveries. 
He    makes    his    reader    feel    the    keen    excite- 
ment  of  expertise. — .V.    Y.   Times. 

Landscape  and   Figure  Painters 
of  America 

By  FREDERIC  F.  SHERMAN 
\2mo.       Photogravure      Frontispiece      and      2S 
Plates.      $1-75    net      Delivered,    $1.85. 
A    volume    particularly    enjoyable    to    artists 
and  students. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

American  Artists  Series 

Each  volume  uniform,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  in  limited  editions  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  photogravure  plates. 
Prices  net. 

Alexander  Wyant.     By  Eliot  Clark $12.50 

Winslow   Homer.      By   Kenyon   Cox 12.50 

GEORGE  Inness.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield.  12.50 
Homes  Martin.  By  Frank  J.  Mather...  12.50 
tt,  A.  Blakelock.    By  Elliott  Daingerfield  10.00 

lu  tv  Paintings  by  George  Inness 20.00 

Fifty-Eight  Paintings  by  Homer  Martin  15.00 

Art  in  America 

An  illustrated  Bi-Monthly  Magazine. 
$6.00  a  year.     $1.00  a  copy. 

Th.  handsomest  as  well  as  the  best  maga- 
zine of  art  published  in  America.  It  has  an 
international  reputation  and  numbers  among  its 
on*   ibutors    the    greatest    living    authorities. 

^p-:deric  Fairchild   Sherman 

.  -90  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


might  never  get  beyond -the  circle  of  the  elect 
if  expressed  more  seriously.  "The  Merry- 
Go-Round"  deals  with  "music  as  related  to 
cooking,"  singing  as  new  art,  Mary  Garden, 
Isadora  Duncan,  the  Spanish  Dancers,  and 
many  other  topics   and  personalities. 

The  Merry-Go-Round.  By  Carl  von  Vechten. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 

A  Book  on  Matrimony. 

Boni  &  Liveright  have  added  to  their  Mod- 
ern Library  a  collection  of  short  stories  by 
August  Strindberg  the  scope  of  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  title  "Married."  We  are  prone 
to  think  of  Strindberg  as  a  peculiarly  fero- 
cious cynic  and  woman-hater,  and  are  there- 
fore in  for  a  surprise  or  two  when  reading 
"Married."  For  there  are  several  of  the  nine- 
teen tales  in  the  collection — "Compelled  To," 
for  instance — which  show,  on  the  author's 
part,  a  perception  of  the  humanizing  and 
cheering  influence  that  matrimony  and  pa- 
ternity sometimes  exercise  on  lonely  men.  In 
others,  however,  he  shows  himself  in  his 
more  familiar  aspect  as  a  despfser  of  women, 
a  ruthless  shower-up  of  their  lack  of  logic, 
and  a  sympathizer  with  the  man  who 
struggles,  a  prisoner  in  the  coils  of  matri- 
mony. 

Although  the  author's  views  seem  to  lack 
consistency,  for,  according  to  the  times  that 
he  wrote  different  ones  of  these  stories,  or 
sketches,  he  showed  himself  to  be  in  contra- 
dictory moods  toward  matrimony,  generally 
speaking  the  book  reveals  the  Strindberg  that 
we  are  more  familiar  with :  a  woman-hater 
who  feels  that  men  are  victimized  by  the 
emotional  subtleties  of  their  fair  tyrants. 

A  sustained  dose  of  August  Strindberg  is 
far  from  cheering,  and  we  would  advise 
readers  to  assimilate  this  volume  in  homeo- 
pathic doses:  say  not  more  than  one  story 
at  a  time.  Strindberg's  terse  style,  a  certain 
cold,  detached  dryness  in  his  survey  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  his  sunless  temperament  :s 
realized  by  a  reader  sensitive  to  tempera- 
mental impressions.  Also  the  literary  quality 
of  the  famous  author  suffers  on  account  of 
an  occasionally  awkward  translation;  as  thus: 
"She  felt  well  and  ordered  the  laborers  about 
that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  her." 

Married.  By  August  Strindberg.  New  York: 
Boni  &  Liveright;  60  cents. 


Patriotism  and  Religion. 

Dr.  Shailer  Mathews  delivered  the  lectures 
that  constitute  the  substance  of  this  book  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  May, 
1918.  They  were  intended  to  show  that  war 
may  be  a  stepping-stone  on  the  way  to  peace 
and  therefore  that  the  cause  of  peace  is  not 
endangered  by  the  forcible  removal  of  such 
a  menace  as  German  imperialism.  We  may 
disapprove  of  war  and  yet  approve  a  war. 
Indeed  a  hatred  of  war  may,  and  should,  give 
force  to  our  arms. 

Dr.  Mathews  deals  largely  with  history.  He 
shows  the  old  identities  between  divine  and 
human  government,  between  religion  and 
patriotism,  and  how  these  gradually  branched 
out  into  the  rival  loyalties  of  autocracy  and 
democracy. 

Dr.  Mathews  tells  us  that  the  churches  of 
America  at  the  present  time  are  "dangerously 
full"  of  an  expectation  of  divine  intervention 
and  he  adds  that  such  a  state  of  mind  is  a 
undesirable  one.  Those  who  expect  divine  help 
are  not  so  likely  to  help  themselves,  and  self- 
help  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  needs  at 
the  present  time. 

Patriotism  and  Religion.  By  Shailer  Mathews. 
New  York:    The  MacmilTan  Company;   $1.25. 


Daily  Menus. 

This  bulky  volume  supplies  three  menus  for 
breakfast,  for  luncheon,  and  for  dinner, 
graded  according  to  expense,  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  giving  the  calories  for  each  indi- 
vidual portion,  and  recipes  for  all  meat  sub- 
stitutes, war  breads,  and  all  dishes  listed  in 
which  substitutes  may  be  used  in  place  of 
butter,  sugar,  and  wheat  flour.  It  also  con- 
tains a  complete  system  for  keeping  house- 
hold accounts,  with  monthly  and  yearly  bal- 
ance sheets.  It  supplies  a  balanced  ration  for 
use  in  the  home,  in  schools,  in  tea  rooms 
and  clubs. 

In  brief  it  seems  to  supply  everything  that 
we  need  to  know  about  food  and  in  the  most 
accessible  and  understandable  form. 

Daily  Menus  for  War  Service.  By  Thetta 
Quay  Franks.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons;    $5. 


American  Wars. 

To  tell  the  story  of  five  wars  in  a  volume 
of  less  than  five  hundred  pages,  and  to  tell 
it  well,  is  no  light  task,  but  the  adroit  hand 
of  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  has  achieved  it.  '  The 
first  war,  and  to  which  only  some  fifty  pages 
is  given,  is  the  colonial  war  against  the  French 
in  Canada.  Then  come  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  War  of  1812.  This  is  followed 
by  the  Mexican  War,  described  as  a  war  of 
conquest,  and  then  follows  the  Civil  War,  to 
which  Miss  Nicolay  gives  150  pages,  conclud- 
ing with  the  Spanish  War  and  a  few  pages  of 
generalization  regarding  American  participa- 
tion in  the  present  European  struggle. 

Miss    Nicolay    shows    rare    gifts    as    a    his- 


torian. To  say  so  much,  to  be  so  complete, 
in  so  brief  a  space  is  a  considerable  feat, 
and  one  that  other  and  more  prolix  historians 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  She  has  the  his- 
toric vision  as  well  as  the  literary  grace  to 
present  it. 

The  Book  or  American  Wars.     By  Helen  Nico- 
lay.    New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 


The  Peace  of  Roaring  River. 
Madge  Nelson,  one  of  the  commercial  slaves 
of  New  York,  answers  a  matrimonial  adver- 
tisement purporting  to  come  from  a  young 
mining  prospector  in  the  north  of  Canada.  The 
advertisement  is  actually  the  work  of  a  ma- 
licious young  woman  who  has  been  slighted 
by  the  aforesaid  prospector  and  who  so  con- 
ducts the  resulting  correspondence  that  poor 
Madge  is  persuaded  to  undertake  the  journey 
and  to  present  herself  uninvited  and  unwanted 
to  her  supposed  suitor.  It  is  a  painful  pre- 
dicament, seeing  that  the  man  is  living  alone 
in  the  wilderness  and  is  quite  unable  to  per- 
suade the  girl  of  his  innocence  of  a  heartless 
joke.  Of  course  we  know  how  it  will  end,  but 
that' in  no  way  detracts  from  the  interest  of 
an  energetic  and  well-told  story- 

The  Peace  of  Roaring  River.     By  George  Van 
Schaick.     Boston:   Small,  Maynard  &  Co.;  $1.50. 


Brieler  Reviews. 
"The  Dress  You  Wear  and  How  to  Make 
It,"  by  Mary  Jane  Rhoe  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons ;  $1.50),  should  be  welcomed  by  all 
women  of  moderate  means.  It  guides  the 
reader  directly  to  what  is  really  necessary  and 
really  important. 

Thornton  W.  Burgess  adds  to  his  library 
for  young  folks  by  "Happy  Jack,"  the  story 
and  adventures  of  a  squirrel  who  has  his 
friends  and  his  enemies  just  like  other  people. 
The  book  is  illustrated  in  colors  by  Harrison 
Cady  and  published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

"The  Heart  of  Lee,"  by  Wayne  Whipple, 
has  been  published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  & 
Co.  (75  cents).  It  is  a  character  study  and 
an  admirable  one  of  Lee  the  man  and  Lee  the 
Christian.  If  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  point 
of  view  it  does  give  us  a  new  appreciation 
and   admiration. 

Mrs.  Alice  Minnie  Herts  Heniger,  well 
known  for  her  work  in  connection  with  the 
children's  theatre,  has  now  written  "The 
Kingdom  of  the  Child"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.; 
$1.50),  in  which  she  explains  her  method  of 
utilizing  the  dramatic  instinct  in  children  and 
of  securing  their  concentration  and  attention. 

E.  C.  Scott  has  already  made  us  familiar 
with  Elizabeth  Bess  and  we  now  have  a  fur- 
ther account  of  her  exploits  in  "The  Loyalty 
of  Elizabeth  Bess,"  just  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company  ($1.35).  Elizabeth  Bess 
makes  an  alliance  with  a  fairy  king  and  the 
whole  story  is  so  romantic  and  unusual  that 
it  can  not  fail  to  please. 

The  Macmillan  Cmpany  has  published  "The 
Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition,"  by  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum.  It  is  an  analysis  of  the  values  of 
various  kinds  of  food,  largely  based  on 
dietetic  experiments  upon  animals.  It  is  ad- 
mirably  clear  and   suggestive,  but  we   are   in- 


All  Booki  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description.     Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


clined  to  wonder  if  experiments  upon  ani- 
mals are  conclusive  where  the  elements  of 
auto-suggestion  and  expectation  are  excluded. 

"Preparing  Women  for  Citizenship,"  by 
Helen  Ring  Robinson  (Macmillan  Company* 
$1),  is  a  plea  to  women  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  sense  of  citizenship  and  also  of  interna- 
tional citizenship.  But  the  author  has  marred 
her  work  by  the  suggestion  that  women  should 
demand  the  killing  of  hopeless  idiots.  The 
suggestion  is  a  shameful  one. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Will  N.  Harben,  the  Southern  novelist. 
whom  William  Dean  Howells  has  called  "one 
of  our  greatest  localists,"  is  now  settled  in 
New  York  for  the  winter  following  the  publi- 
cation last  week  of  his  latest  novel,  "The 
Hills  of  Refuge,"  by  the  Harpers.  This  new 
story,  which  begins  in  the  north,  finally  takes 
the  reader  to  Mr.  Harben's  own  Georgia. 
"The  Hills  of  Refuge"  is  the  eighteenth  con- 
secutive novel  to  appear  under  the  name  of 
Will  N.  Harben  and  to  be  published  by  the 
Harpers.  There  are  a  few  such  records,  but 
not    many. 

Miss  Carolyn  Wells  that  was  is  now  Mrs. 
Houghton  and  celebrated  the  other  day  the 
publication  of  her  one  hundredth  book.  As 
the  Doran  Company  is  bringing  out  a  mys- 
tery story,  "The  Room  with  the  Tassels,"  in 
addition  to  a  new  anthology,  "Such  Non- 
sense," will  make  her  one  hundred  and  second. 

Miss  Mary  Dexter  has  been  "in  the  sol- 
dier's service"  since  1914,  when  she  left  Bos- 
ton for  England  to  nurse  the  wounded  Tom- 
mies. Since  then  she  has  compassed  every 
sort  of  experience:  ambulance  driving,  work 
at  the  front,  canteen  work,  and  psycho- 
analysis in  English  clinics.  Her  intimate  let- 
ters to  her  mother,  recording  with  enthusi- 
asm and  naivete  her  life  overseas,  are  just 
appearing  in  book  form  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company). 


Symbol 
Health 


VOU  cannot  afford  to  take 
chances  with  the  foods  you 
eat.  You  must  know— at  the 
time  you  buy  them— that  they  are 
of  the  highest  standard.  The 
Sperry  trade  mark  on  flour  and 
cereals  guarantees  the  quality 
that  good  health  in  every  home 
demands. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Philadelphia  on  Trial. 

In  "The  Crack  in  the  Bell"  Peter  Clark  Mc- 
Farlane  tells  a  story  of  municipal  politics  as 
practiced  in  Philadelphia  which  ought  to  have 
an  exceedingly  wholesome  effect  on  the 
average  reader  who  prizes  the  privilege  of 
voting.  The  "crack  in  the  bell"  is  political 
corruption,  bossism,  bribery,  graft.  Mr.  Mc- 
Farlane  shows  in  his  story  how  obscure  mem- 
bers of  the  submerged  tenth  are  caught  in  the 
slowly  increasing  wave  of  evil  potentialities 
which  circles  out  from  henchmen  of  the  bosses 
who  have  a  spite  to  appease  or  a.  little  pri- 
vate axe  to  grind.  Thus  is  anarchy  born. 
The  smug  citizen  who  does  not  do  his  political 
duty  may  learn  from  "The  Crack  in  the  Bell" 
how  much  evil  may  result  from  sins  of  omis- 
sion. 

The  author  shows  in  this  volume  the  fa- 
miliarity attained  by  journalists  with  the  de- 
vious ways  of  municipal  politics  and  a  manly 
wrath  with  the  methods  of  the  highbinders 
who  control  them. 

The  book  should  do  good.  It  is  the  kind  of 
fiction  that  would  serve  a  good  cause  by  being 
in  evidence  on  the  shelves  of  the  cantonment 
libraries.  True,  it  is  not  literature,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  love  story  that  is  worked  out, 
women  are  not  likely  to  take  to  it.  But  it 
would  do  women — as  well  as  men — voters  a 
lot  of  good  to  read  it,  for  it  is,  in  large  part, 
to  the  lasting  shame  of  Americans,  a  faithful 
account  of  the  way  in  which  we  allow 
pugilists,  pickpockets,  gunmen,  and  grafters 
to  run  our  city  affairs  for  us,  and  loot  our 
treasuries. 

The  Crack  in  the  Bell.  By  Peter  Clark  Mac- 
farlane.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.; 
$1.40. 

Face  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians. 
This  is  a  collection  of  lectures  delivered  by 
Charles  D.  Isaacson,  music  reviewer  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  designed  to  impart  the  "per- 
sonal touch"  to  appreciation  of  the  works  of 
the  greater  composers.  The  work  is  entertain- 
ingly done,  and  most  of  the  portraitures  ap- 
pear to  be  based  on  a  wide  familiarity  with 
the  intimate .  biographical  literature  of  the 
personalities  with  whom  it  deals.  Composers 
and  musicians  are  so  generally  invested  with 
an  atmosphere  of  unreality  that  Mr.  Isaacson's 
effort  to  restore  them  in  propria  persona 
comes  as  a  welcome  contribution  to  musical 
literature.  It  is  especially  welcome  in  the 
United  States,  where  an  almost  universal 
awakening  to  the  classics  has  become  mani- 
fest. 

Face  to  Face  with  Great  Musicians.  By 
Charles  D.  Isaacson.  New  York :  Boni  &  Live- 
right;    $1.50. 


New  Books  Received. 
Such     Nonsense.       By     Carolyn     Wells.      New 
York:   George  H.    Doran   Company;   $2. 
A  unique  anthology  of  wit  and  nonsense. 

Economical   War-Time    Cook    Book.      By   Janet 
McKenzie  Hill.      New   York:    George   Sully   &   Co. 
Cookery. 

Campaigning  in  the  Balkans.  By  Lieutenant 
Harold  Lake.  New  York:  Robert  II.  McBride  & 
Co.;    $1.50. 

An  account  of  the  eastern  war. 

Boys'  Book  of  Indian  Warriors.  By  Edwin  L. 
Sabin.  Philadelphia :  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. ; 
$1.50. 

The   lives  of  forty  Indian  men  and  women. 

Luxemburg  and  Her  Neighbors.     By  Ruth  Put- 
nam.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $2.50. 
A  history. 

Out    of    the    Silences.      By    Mary    E.    Waller 
Boston:    Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A   novel. 

Preparing  Women  for  Citizenship.  By  Helen 
Ring  Robinson.  New  York:  The  Macniillan  Com- 
pany;  $1. 

Advice  on  politics. 

If  We  Return.  By  C.  B.  Manwaring.  New 
York:   John   Lane  Company;-  $1.25. 

Letters  from  a  soldier  of  Kitchener's  army. 

Fairies     and     Fusiliers.       By     Robert     Graves. 
New  York:   Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $1. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Tales    of    War.      By    Lord    Dunsany.      Boston: 
Little,   Brown  &.  Co.;   $1.25. 
Thirty-five  war  sketches. 

An  Infamous  Regent's  Rule.  New  York: 
Urentano's. 

Memoirs    of  the    Duke   de    Saint-Simon. 

The  Passing  of  Louis  XIV.  New  York:  Bren- 
tano's. 

Memoirs   of   the   Duke    de    Saint-Simon. 

The    People's    Theatre.       By    Roman    Rolland. 
New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.35. 
Translated  from  the   French. 

Five   Somewhat   Historical    Plays.      By    Philip 
Moeller.     New  York:   Alfred  A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 
Comedies. 


FOR   SALE 

Rare  old  set  Shakespeare's  com- 
plete works.  Unusual  opportu- 
nity for  the  collector.  Address 
L,  S.  Strickler,  797  Bush  Street. 


The  Romance  of  Old  Philadelphia.  By  John 
T.  Faris.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany;  $4.50. 

A   history. 

The  Heart  of  Lee.     By  Wayne  Whipple.     Phila- 
delphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;    75  cents. 
An  appreciation. 

Do's  and  Dont's  for  New  Soldiers.  By  Major 
Harlow  Brooks,  M.  R.  C.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company;   $1. 

Practical    advice    for    the    soldier. 

The  Popular  Theatre.  By  George  Jean 
Nathan.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $1.60. 

A  critical  treatment. 

The  Eyes  of  Asia.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.;    $1. 

Letters  from  an  Indian  trooper  in  France. 

The    Unknown    Wrestler.       By    H.    A.    Cody. 
New  York:    George  H.   Doran  Company;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Spinners.     By  Eden  Philpotts.     New  York: 
The   Macniillan    Company;    $1.60. 
A  novel. 

Happy  Jack.  By  Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Bos- 
ton:  Little,   Brown  &  Co.;  $1.25. 

For  children. 

White  Nights.  By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 

Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Constance  Gar- 
nett. 

The  Scarecrow.     By  G.  Ranger  Wormser.    New 
York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
Short  stories. 

Applied  Eugenics.  By  Paul  Popenoc  and  Ros- 
well  Hill  Johnson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A    full   presentation. 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition.  By  E. 
V.  McCollum.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $1.50. 

The  use  of  foods  for  the  preservation  of  vi- 
tality and  health. 

Confessions  of  an  Opera  Singer.     By  Kathleen 
Howard.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 
Biographical    experiences. 

The  New   Magna   Carta.     By  James   N.    Rosen- 
berg.    New  York:   Mitchell  Kennerley. 
History   and  liberty. 

The  Pirate  of  Jasper  Peak.     By  Adair  Aldon. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35. 
For  boys. 

The  Bible  in  Shakespeare.  By  William  Bur- 
gess. New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;   $2. 

A  study. 

Skyrider.      By    B.    M.    Bower.      Boston:    Little, 
Brown    &   Co.;    $1.40. 
A  novel. 

Six  Red  Months  in  Russia.     By  Louise  Bryant. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $2. 
Experiences  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

Forced  Movements,  Tropism  and  Animal  Con- 
duct. By  Jacques  Loeb.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott   Company;    $2.50. 

Monographs  on  experimental  biology. 

A  Little  Boy  Lost.     By  W.  H.  Hudson.     New 
York:  Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $1.50. 
For  children. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Child.  By  Alice  Minnie 
Herts  Heniger.     New  York:  E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.; 

$1.50. 

How  to  use  the  dramatic  instinct  in  children. 

Liberty    Recipes.      By  Amelia  Doddridge.      Cin- 
cinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;   $1.25. 
A  cook  book. 

The  Wonderful  Land  of  Up.  By  Olive  Roberts 
Barton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company; 
$1.50.. 

For  children. 

Keineth.      By    Jane    D.    Abbott.      Philadelphia: 
J.    B.    Lippincott   Company;    $1.25. 
A  story  for  girls. 

Understanding  South  America.  By  Clayton 
Sedgwick  Cooper.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;    $2. 

Its  industries,  institutions,   and  our  opportunity. 

Patriotism  and  Religion.     By  Shailer  Mathews. 
New   York:   The  Macmillan   Company;   $1.25. 
The  close  relationship. 

The  Pilgrims  and  Their  History.  By  Roland 
G.  Usher,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $2. 

All  the  really  pertinent  information. 

Echoes    and    Realities.  By    Walter    Prichard 

Eaton.      New    York :    George  H.    Doran    Company ; 

$1.50. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

The    Red   One.      By  Jack  London,      New    York: 
The   Macmillan  Company;    $1.40. 
Four  short  stories. 

The  Story  of  the  "Sun."  By  Frank  M. 
O'Brien.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany;   $3. 

The  biography  of  a  newspaper. 

Fred  Mitchell's  War  Story.  New  York:  Al- 
fred A.    Knopf;   $1.50. 

Three  years  in  the  war  zone. 

Shelley's  Elopement.  By  Alexander  Harvey. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 

The  most  romantic  episode  in  literary  history. 

The    Golden    Road.      By    Lilian    Whiting.      Bos- 
ton:   Little,    Brown  &   Co.;    $3.. 
Reminiscences. 

Once  on  the  Summer  Range.     By  Francis  Hill. 
New   York:    The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.50. 
A    novel. 

That  Year  at  Lincoln   High.     By  Joseph  Gol- 
lomb.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.35. 
A  school  story. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM    SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


New  Things  to  Eat. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  heavy  outflow  of 
the  foodstuffs  of  which  our  own  people  were 
in  the  past  accustomed  to  utilize  a  large  share 
at  home,  a  recent  circular  of  the  National 
City  Bank  says,  sundry  food  articles  are  being 
brought  in  increased  quantities  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  They  come  from  the  rein- 
deer herds  and  whaling  seas  of  the  Far  North 
to  the  cocoanut  groves  of  the  tropics,  and 
from  the  soya  bean  plantations  of  Manchuria 
to   the  cassava  plantations  of  South  America. 

This  search  for  new  food  supplies,  or  for 
additions  to  the  supply  formerly  received,  ex- 
tends to  every  part  of  the  world.  Reindeer 
steaks  from  the  herds  of  Alaska  are  sold  in 
the  markets  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Whale 
meat,  introduced  experimentally  thus  far,  is 
available  in  the  northern  part  of  both  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  oceans,  and  also  at  the  Far 
South,  and  is  now  much  used  as  a  food  supply 
in  Japan.  The  cocoanut  oil  and  the  copra 
from  which  it  is  made  comes  from  the 
Philippines  and  other  Pacific  islands,  also 
the  tropical  coasts  of  Australia  and  South 
America.  The  tapioca  produced  from  the  cas- 
sava plant  grown  in  Latin  America,  Africa, 
and  the  Orient  comes  to  us  chiefly  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Straits  Settlements,  and  a 
limited  quantity   from   England,   which   doubt- 


less obtained  it  from  her  tropical  possessions; 
also  in  smaller  quantities  from  China,  Japan, 
Hongkong,  and  British  West  Indies.  The 
beans  imported  come  chiefly  from  Brazil, 
Chile,  Argentina,  Mexico,  Canada,  Cuba, 
China,  and  Japan  being  presumably  in  huge 
part  at  least  the  "soya"  bean  for  which  the 
demand  both  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where has  greatly  increased  in  recent  years. 
The  honey  imported  comes  chiefly  from  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Mexico,  and 
Chile. 


Among  the  Porto  Rican  laborers  who  were 
transported  to  America  recently  to  supple- 
ment the  labor  supply  were  many  men  of  sixty 
years  or  more.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
and  at  the  same  time  pathetic  sights  connected 
with  the  moving  of  these  great  numbers  of 
men  to  the  United  States  was  the  eagerness 
of  the  old  men  to  reach  what  they  consider 
a  land  of  promise.  They  had  worked  in  the 
island  for  the  whole  term  of  their  existence 
without  a  thought  that  they  would  ever  be 
able  to  leave  it,  until  now  the  war's  demands 
provided  them  with  opportunities  in  a  new 
country. 


There  was  a  prohibitory  law  in   Massachu- 
setts from    1852  to   1875. 


Italy   Is    Freed    by   Victories 
of  Armies 

General  Diaz's  triumph  in  shattering  Austria's  force  achieved  national  reunion  and 
political  emancipation  for  his  own  people.    Frauk  H.  Simonds,  American  war  ex- 
pert and  historian,  writes  about  it  for 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

OF  NOVEMBER  17,  1918 

Driving  a  Blazing  Tank 

The  American  crew  remained  at  their  posts  on  that  armored  car  and  rode  the  blazing 
vehicle  against  the  Germans.    A  correspondent  describes  that  ride  for  this  number. 

LONELY  AMERICAN  ACE  MAKES  RECORD 

Lieutenant  Luke  of  Arizona  fought  by  himself,  but  downed  more  Geimans  than  eny 
other  member  of  his  squadron.     Read  the  story  of  his  achievement  in 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

OF  NOVEMBER  17,  1918 

Doughboys  Can't  Be  Stopped 

The  flower  of  the  German  army  said  so  after  clashes  with  the  Americans  in 
France  and  Belgium.     Read  of  their  record  in 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

OF  NOVEMBER  17 

Romances  of   the  War    Zone 

The  engagements  of  several  young  men  and  women  known  throughout  America  originated  in 
France  and  Belgium  and  provide  the  subject  for  an  interesting  illustrated  story  id 

Bun  iFrattram  Ollpmtrl? 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

OF  NOVEMBER  17,  1918 
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GERMANY  AND  PEACE. 


By  Herbert  Whiting  Virgin,  D.  D  ,  A.  E.  F. 

(The  Rev.  Herbert  Whiting  Virgin,  D.  D., 
the  writer  of  the  following  letter,  sent  from 
France,  October  14th,  to  the  Manufacturers 
Record,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Baptist  minis- 
ters of  Virginia,  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity 
and  worthy  of  the  most  implicit  confidence. 
He  is  divisional  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
American  Base  No.  6,  A.  E.  F.  Dr.  Virgin 
left  the  pastorate  >i  one  of  the  leading 
churches  in  Virginia  to  join  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  France.  This  letter  comes  straight  from 
the  battle-front.) 

Germany  is  hopelessly  defeated.  She  is 
suing  for  peace.  But  while  she  is  suing  for 
peace  she  is  sinking  vessels  with  not  an  ounce 
of  war  material  in  their  holds,  but  crowded 
with  men,  women,  and  children,  all  civilians. 
She  is  doing  this  in  broad  daylight,  without 
the  semblance  of  excuse,  for  the  submarine 
commander  could  see  the  nature  of  the  vessel 
he  was  torpedoing. 

Germany  is  suing  for  peace,  but  while  her 
defeated  armies  are  retreating  toward  the 
Rhine  she  is  burning  towns  and  villages, 
mining  beautiful  buildings  with  time  ex- 
plosives, to  destroy  our  victorious  troops  as 
well  as  the  buildings  at  the  same  time.  Foul 
brigands  that  they  are,  they  are  stealing  any- 
thing and  everything  of  value  they  can  lay 
their  hands  upon.  More,  they  are  driving 
men  and  women  and  children  into  slavery 
still.  Mark  you,  this  is  going  on  now,  the 
fifth  year  of  the  war,  not  the  first,  and  while 
the  barbarians  are  crying  for  peace ! 

Are  there  any  words  in  our  language  which 
can  express  the  righteous  indignation  which 
civilized  people  should  feel  against  the  bar- 
barous warfare  which  they  are  still  con- 
ducting ? 

Germany  is  defeated.  She  has  driven 
refugees  into  slavery  worse  than  death,  and  I 
have  tried  to  save  some  on  the  Allied  side 
of  the  lines.  She  has  driven  hundreds  and 
thousands  into  slavery  on  the  other  side  the 
line,  and  only  God  knows  the  horrors  through 
which  they  have  gone.  And  she  is  doing  this 
now,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  as  she  did 
it  in  the  first.  And  she  is  crying  for  peace, 
while  conducting  her  hellish  warfare  against 
all  laws  of  civilization ! 

Is  it  possible  to  deal  with  a  nation  whose 
fiendish  acts  are  the  very  deeds  of  hell  on 
the  basis  of  dealing  with  foes  who  are  equals 
and  who  conform  to  the  same  code  of  inter- 
national laws  as  we  do? 

Or  suppose  the  nation  has  been  hypnotized 
by  a  concept  emanating  from  the  Prussianized 
military  powers,  are  we  to  deal  with  a  people 
who  are  under  such  a  spell  as  we  would  with 
those  who  are  normal? 

Are  we  to  treat  robbers  as  we  do  honest 
men? 

Are  we  to  treat  incendiaries  as  we  do  pro- 
tectors of  property? 

Are  we  to  treat  vandals  as  those  who  con- 
serve? 

Are  we  to  treat  despoilers  of  girls  and 
women  as  those  who   reverence  womanhood  ? 

Are  we  to  treat  murderers  as  those  who 
love  their  fellow-men  ? 

Are  we  to  treat  madmen  as  those  who  are 
sane? 

It  is  not  only  preposterous,  but  it  is  the 
great  injustice  to  a  civilization  which  has  been 
blasted  and  blighted  by  these  vandals. 

It  is  an  injustice  to  that  civilization  which 
has  its  basis  in  the  lessons  of  the  Cross. 

Why  do  not  men  who  cry  for  compromise, 
or  a  sort  of  willy-nilly  clemency,  apply  the 
same  principles  to  the  moral  problems  at 
home  ?  They  would  have  to  do  away  with 
laws,  with  peace  officers,  with  courts,  with 
jails  and  penitentiaries  and  asylums,  and,  yes, 
capital  punishment !  We  dare  not  turn  vio- 
lators of  the  law  loose  upon  a  law-abiding 
citizenship  !  We  must  punish  to  protect.  This 
is  equally  true  with  nations  as  with  indi- 
viduals. 

I  protest  in  the  name  of  a  civilization 
which  has  been  thrown  back  for  at  least 
a  century,  and  which  will  suffer  a  century 
more. 

What  about  our  own  boys  ?  I  have  seen  the 
blackened  backs  of  boys  .who  have  suffered 
from  the  mustard  gas.  There  are  hundreds 
who  have  been  affected  in  a  way  I  can  not 
describe  in  print.  They  are  living — at  least 
until  a  remedy  is  found — a  living  death.  I 
have  seen  others  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
other  gases  less  deadly  but  excruciatingly 
painful,  and  these  brave  lads  were  raised  to 
believe  in  and  to  fight  an  honorable  warfare. 
Reprisals  were  the  only  remedy  which  had 
any  effect  on  the  German. 

I  have  talked  with  a  clergyman  who  was 
for  three  years  in  a  captured  town.  He 
pleaded  for  his  suffering  fellow-cit'7ens  who 
were  being  sent  into  a  slavery  or  being  mur- 
dered. The  only  satisfaction  he  got  was, 
"What  are  10,000  more  corpses  to  me?" 
Now  that  Germany  is  on  the  verge  of  an  in- 
vasion and  she  will,  if  invaded,  have  to  suffer 
as  Belgium,  France,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and 
Russyi  have  suffered,  she  cries  for  peace  and 
i  ltn>'  (icy ! 

T)  -re  should  be  a  dictated  peace,  not  a  ne- 
d  peace,  and  as  Senator  Lodge  stated. 


"it  must  be  a  dictated  peace,  and  we  and  our 
allies  must  dictate  it." 

Let  us  punish  leaders,  that  those  who  fol- 
low may  not  forget  or  aspire  to  leadership. 

Let  us  insist  upon  indemnities,  not  for  our- 
selves, but  for  our  allies,  that  those  who  de- 
spoiled may  never  forget  the  price  they  had 
to  pay  for  their  despoliation. 

Let  us  control  Germany's  iron  and  coal  in- 
dustries, that  they  may  never  again  be  able  to 
amaze  the  world  with  an  engine  of  war,  as 
they  did  when  they  leveled  the  forts  of  Liege 
with  their  sixteen-inch  howitzers. 

Let  us  insist  upon  a  government  of  the 
people  and  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
and  banish  forever  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty 
and  the  Prussian  military  leaders,  that  there 
shall  not  burst  upon  a  suffering  humanity  a 
similar  series   of  horrors. 

Let  us  restore  that  which  has  been  stolen 
from  France  and  other  nations. 

Let  us  establish  and  police  the  world  by 
some  international  compact,  that  peace  may  be 
assured. 

And  when  Germany  is  cured  of  her  malady, 
let  us  treat  her  as  normal  and  equal,  and  not 
until  then ! 


THE  RAID  BY  THE   RIVER. 

The  convoy  of  merchantmen,  after  a  calm, 
quite  uneventful  voyage  across  the  ambushed 
sea,  put  into  a  port  on  the  Channel  for  the 
night,  and  the  following  morning  dispersed  to 
their  various  harbors.  Some  sort  of  coast 
patrol  boat  "not  much  bigger  than  an  ad- 
miral's launch" — the  words  are  those  of  my 
friend  Steve  Jordan  of  the  Armed  Guard — 
took  the  S.  S.  Snowdon  under  her  meta- 
phorical wing,  and  brought  her  up  the  Thames. 

The  vessel  lay  in  a  basin  just  off  a  great 
bend  in  the  river,  in  a  kind  of  gigantic  con- 
crete swimming  pool  bordered  with  steel  arc- 
light  poles  planted  in  rows  like  impossibly 
perfect  trees.  To  starboard,  through  another 
row  of  arc  poles  and  over  a  wall  of  concrete, 
they  could  see  the  dirty  majesty  of  the  great 
brown  river  and  the  square  silhouetted  bulks 
of  the  tenements  and  warehouses  on  the  other 
side. 

Steve,  hospitably  invited  to  remain  aboard, 
went  to  the  starboard  rail  and  stood  studying 
the  river.  The  last  smoky  light  had  ebbed 
from  the  sky;  night,  rich  and  strewn  with 
autumnal  stars,  hung  over  the  gigantic  city, 
and  a  moon  just  passing  the  first  quarter  hung 
close  by  the  meridian,  and  shone  reflected  in 
the  pool-like  basin  and  the  river's  moving 
tide. 

Suddenly  Steve  heard  down  the  street  a  sus- 
tained note  from  something  on  the  order  of 
a  penny  whistle,  and  an  instant  later  a  win- 
dow was  flung  up  and  a  figure  leaned  out.  It 
was  too  dark  to  see  whether  it  was  a  man  or 
a  woman.  Then  the  same  whistle  was  blown 
again  several  times  as  if  by  a  conscientious 
boy,  and  a  factory  siren  with  a  sobbing  human 
cry  rose  over  the  warehouses.  At  the  same 
moment  the  lights  about  the  deck  flickered, 
clicked,  and  died.  There  was  a  confused 
noise  of  steps  behind,  there  were  voices — "Hey, 
listen!"  "Wot's  that?"  (the  last  in  pure  cock- 
ney), and  a  questioning,  doubting  Thomas 
voice  said,  "A  raid?"  The  figure  of  the  cap- 
tain was  seen  on  the  bridge.  One  of  the 
ship's  boys  went  hurrying  round,  probably 
closing  doors.  It  was  Steve's  first  introduc- 
tion to  British  unemotionalism,  and  I  imagine 
that  it  rather  let  him  down. 

Presently  a  number  of  star  shells  burst  in 
fountains  of  coppery  bronze.  Every  hatch 
covered,  every  port  and  window  sealed,  the 
Snowdon  awaited  the  coming  of  the  raiders. 
Whistles  continued  to  be  heard,  faint  and 
far  away.  From  no  word,  tone,  or  gesture  of 
that  English  crew  could  one  *have  gathered 
that  they  were  in  the  most  dangerous  quarter 
of  the  city.  For  the  one  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  a  London  raid  is  the  attack  on  the 
water-front,  the  attack  on  the  ships,  the  ships 
of  wood,  the  ships  of  steel,  the  hollow  ships 
through  which  imperial  Britain  lives. 

There  is  little  to  be  seen  in  a  London  raid 
unless  you  happen  to  be  close  by  something 
struck  by  a  bomb.  The  affair  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  strange  and  terrible  movement  of 
sound,  a  rising,  catastrophic  tide  of  sound, 
a  flood  of  thundering  tumult,  a  slow  and  sullen 
ebb. 

"There!     'Ear  that?"  said  some  one. 

Far  away,  on  the  edge  of  the  Essex  marshes 
and  the  moonlit  sea,  a  number  of  anti-aircraft 
guns  had  picked  up  the  raiders.  The  air  was 
full  of  a  faint  sullen  murmur,  continuously  as 
the  roar  of  ocean  on  a  distant  beach.  Search- 
light beams,  sweeping  swift  and  mechanical, 
appeared  over  London ;  the  pale  rays  search- 
ing the  black  islands  between  the  dimmed 
constellations  like  fingers  of  the  blind.  They 
descended,  rose,  glared,  met,  melted  together. 
The  sullen  roaring  grew  louder  and  nearer, 
no  longer  a  blend,  but  a  sustained  crescendo 
of  pounding  sounds  and  muffled  crashes. .  A 
belated  star  shell  broke,  and  was  reflected  in 
the  river.  A  police  boat  passed  swiftly  and 
noiselessly,  a  solitary  red  spark  floated  from 
her  funnel  as  she  sped.  .  .  .  The  roaring 
gathered  strength.  .  .  .  The  guns  on  the 
coast  were  still;  now  one  heard  the  guns  on 


the  inland  moors,  the  guns  in  the  fields  beyond 
quiet  little  villages,  the  guns  lower  down 
the  river  .  .  .  they  were  following  the 
river  .  .  .  now  the  guns  in  the  outer 
suburbs  .  .  .  now  the  guns  in  the  very 
London  spaces — ring,  crash,  tinkle,  roar, 
pound!  The  great  city  flung  her  defiance  at 
her  enemies.  Steve  became  so  absorbed  in  the 
tumult  that  he  obeyed  the  order  to  take  shel- 
ter below  quite  mechanically.  A  new  sound 
came  screaming  into  their  retreat,  a  horrible 
kind  of  whistling  zoom,  followed  by  a  heavy 
pound.  Steve  was  told  that  he  had  heard  a 
bomb  fall.  "Somewhere  down  the  river." 
.  .  .  Nearer,  instant  by  instant,  crept  the 
swift,  deadly  menace.  A  lonely  fragment  of 
an  anti-aircraft  shell  dropped  clanging  on  the 
steel  deck. 

"You  see,"  explained  on  of  the  twins  in 
the  careful,  passionless  tone  that  he  would 
have  used  in  giving  street  directions  to  a 
stranger,  "the  Huns  are  on  their  way  up 
the  river,  dropping  a  kettle  on  any  boat  that 
looks  like  a  good  mark  and  trying  to  set  the 
docks  afire.     The  docks  always  get  it.     Listen  !" 

There  was  a  second  "zoom,"  and  a  third 
close  on  its  heels. 

"Those  are  probably  on  the  './Etna'  basins," 
said  the  other  twin.  "Their  aim's  beastly  rot- 
ten as  a  rule.  If  this  light  were  out  we  might 
be  able  to  see  something  from  a  hatchway. 
Mr.  Millen  (the  first  mate)  makes  an  awful 
fuss  if  he  finds  any  one  on  deck.  I  know 
what's  what,  let's  go  to  the  galley ;  there's  a 
window  that  can't  be  shut."  .  .  .  The  three 
lads  stole  off.  Beneath  a  lamp  turned  down 
to  a  bluish  yellow  flame  the  older  seamen 
waited  placidly  for  the  end  of  the  raid,  and 
discussed,  sailor  fashion,  a  hundred  irrelevant 
subjects.  The  darkened  space  grew  chokingly 
thick  with  tobacco  smoke.  And  the  truth  of  it 
was  that  every  single  sailor  in  there  knew 
that  the  last  two  bombs  had  fallen  on  the 
"yEtna"  basins,  and  that  the  Snowdon  would 
be  sure  to  catch  it  next.  By  a  trick  of  the 
gods  of  chance  the  vessel  happened  to  be 
alone  in  the  basin,  and  presented  a  shining 
mark.     The  lads  reached  the  galley  window. 

By  crowding  in,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  they 
could  all  see.  The  pool  and  its  concrete  wall 
were  hidden  ;  the  window  opened  directly  on 
the  river.  Presently  came  a  lull  in  the  tu- 
mult, and  during  it  Steve  heard  a  low,  mo- 
notonous hum,  the  song  of  the  raiding  planes. 
More  fragments  of  shrapnel  fell  upon  the 
deck.  The  moon  had  traveled  westward,  and 
lay,  large  and  golden,  well  clear  of  the  town. 
The  winter  stars,  bright  and  inexorable,  had 
advanced  .  .  .  the  city  was  fighting  on. 
Suddenly  the  three  boys  heard  the  ominous 
aerial  whistle,  one  of  the  twins  slammed  the 
window  to,  and  an  instant  later  there  was  a 
sound  within  the  dark  little  galley  as  if  some- 
body had  touched  off  an  enormous  invisible 
rocket,  r     a   frightful   "zoom"   and   im- 

pact .  .  .  silence.  They  guessed  what  had 
happened.  A  bomb  intended  for  the  Snowdon 
had  fallen  in  the  river.  Later,  somewhere  on 
land,  was  heard  a  thundering  crash  which 
shook  the  vessel  violently.  A  pan  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  hanging  on  the  galley  wall 
fell  with  a  startling  crash.  "Get  out  of  there, 
you  boys,"  called  the  cook.  Ship's  galleys  are 
sacred  places,  and  are  to  be  respected  even  in 
air  raids.  And  then  .  .  .  even  more  slowly 
and  gradually  than  it  had  gathered  to  a  flood, 
the  uproar  ebbed.  The  firing  grew  spasmodic, 
ceased  within  the  city  limits,  .  .  .  lingered 
as  a  distant  rumble  from  the  outlying  fields, 
and  finally  died  away  altogether.  The  sailors, 
released  by  a  curt  order,  came  on  deck.  The 
top  of  the  concrete  wall  was  splashed  and 
mottled  with  dark  puddles  and  spatters  of 
water.  ...  All  agreed  that  the  bomb  had 
fallen  "bloody  close."  The  peace  of  the 
abyss  ruled  above. — Henry  B.  Beston  in  the 
North  American  Review. 


Just  recently  one  of  the  Allied  powers,  in 
the  process  of  setting  its  house  in  order,  or, 
rather,  going  carefully  over  the  ground  to  see 
what  needed  most  to  be  set  in  order,  tackled 
its  diplomatic  service.  It  found  many  things 
that  were  out  of  date,  and  many  other  things 
that  never  had  been  in  date,  and  it  determined 
to  make  many  reforms.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  (says  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor) was  the  one  which  provided  that  in  fu- 
ture a  working  knowledge  of  stenography 
should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  diplomatic 
equipment.  More  and  more  surely  is  it  being 
proved  true  that  the  ambassador  of  the  old 
order  passed  with  the  advent  of  the  telegraph 
and  telephone. 

-*♦»- 

Most  of  the  1,750,000  men  now  overseas 
and  the  1,000,000  in  camps  in  the  United 
States  have  received  knitted  articles  from  the 
Red  Cross.  At  the  end  of  last  July  the  or- 
ganization had  distributed  2,240,514  sweaters, 
776,615  mufflers,  1,054,814  wristlets,  645,961 
helmets,  2,143,921  pairs  of  socks,  and  419,822 
comfort  kits  to  soldiers  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
large  quantities  of  similar  articles  distributed 
in  the  war  zone.  The  women  volunteer 
workers  of  the  Red  Cross  produced  these  com- 
forts, which  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
equipment  provided  by  the   army. 


Fiume  and  Its  History. 

Fiume,  the  chief  port  of  Hungary,  which 
lies  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Fiume,  thirty 
miles  from  Trieste,  has  a  well-recognized 
Slavic  name  in  Rjeka  or  Rieka.  Its  name, 
however,  has  changed  with  the  centuries.  It 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Liburnian  town  of  Tersatica.  Later  it  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Bitopolis  and  eventually 
that  of  Fanum  Sancti  Viti  ad  Flumen,  from 
which  its  present  name  is  derived.  Seen  from 
the  gulf,  it  appears  to  lie  within  an  amphi- 
theatre of  encircling  hills,  formed  by  a  spur 
of  the   Croatian  Karot. 

Geographically,  the  town  today  belongs  to 
Croatia,  but  it  has  been  a  political  part  of 
Hungary   since  August,    1870. 

Historically,  Fiume  has  had  a  very  check- 
ered career.  It  was  destroyed  by  Charle- 
magne in  799  A.  D.  and  came  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Franks.  Changing  hands  sev- 
eral times,  it  was  at  last  brought  under  the 
domination  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Fiume  was  ruled  by  imperial  governors 
from  that  time  until  1776,  when  it  was  united 
to  Croatia  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 
Three  years  later  it  was  declared  to  be  a 
separate  part  of  the  Hungarian  crown.  The 
French  were  in  occupation  in  1S09,  but  the 
town  was  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in 
1813  and  restored  to  Austria ;  then  it  was 
ceded  to  Hungary  in  1822,  and  after  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  annexed  to  the  crown  lands  of 
Croatia,  under  the  government  of  which  it 
remained  until  it  finally  came  once  more  un- 
der Hungarian  control  in   1870. 

The  town  possesses  its  Roman  arch,  a 
palace  for  the  governor  and  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror, and  the  cathedral  of  St.  Veit,  modeled 
after   the  Venetian    Santa   Maria  della   Salute. 


In  one  colored  regiment  the  following 
answer  to  roll-call :  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Horatio  Seymour,  George  Washington,  Cotton 
Mather,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Paul  Revere,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Phil 
Sheridan,  and  Patrick  Henry- 


r~\tften  choosing 
a  Davenport— 


look  for  comfort.  Look  for  simplicity 
of  design.  Look  for  coverings  of  quality. 
Don't  be  hasty. 

— Our  experience  has  been  that  too 
many  are  attracted  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance and  not  enough  time  and  attention 
given  to  the  vital  parts  or  that  which  goes 
inside  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

— Now  then:  when  you  ran  purchase 
a  davenport  for  Ninety-Five  Dollars  that  has 
that  "built-in  goodness,"  such  as  a  well- 
constructed  frame — a  hand-tied  network  of 
oil-tempered  springs,  properly  placed  for 
comfort — and,  in  addition,  get  that  beauty 
as  well  in  a  tasty  variety  of  velour  or 
tapestry  covers  — would  that  not  tempt  you 
to  buy  ? 

— It  certainly  would  if  you  only  real- 
ized the  quality  of  the  merchandise  John 
Breuner  Company  offers  you  for  your  money. 


$95 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash  — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of 
the  monthly  payment  plan. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Company  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — 
also  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our 
recommendation  means  capital  to  you.  For 
the  customer's  self-interest  we  believe  a 
monthly  payment  account  the  better.  It 
gives  you  a  record  of  just  how  you  fulfill 
your  contract,  whereas  a  cash  transaction  is 
immediately  closed  and  no  record  created. 
Of  course,  we  serve  you  either  way. 
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Interior  Decorators — Furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 
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ADRIFT  IN  THE  UKRAINE. 


Some  Interesting  Details. 


(The  New  York  Evening  Post  prints  the 
following  extracts  from  letters  by  a  Russian 
correspondent  of  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad, 
writing  from  Kiev  under  date  of  July  29th.) 

We  are  sitting  in  the  garden  of  the  Swiss 
coffee-house  of  Sahmedeni.  We  are  drinking 
coffee — real  coffee — and  eating  French  pastry. 
The  coffee  costs  three  rubles  per  glass  and 
the  pastry  costs  three  rubles  and  fifty  ko- 
pecks apiece.  Our  waiters  are  young  men. 
They  wear  the  Russian  uniform  and  puttees, 
and  it  seems  that  once  upon  a  time  they 
carried  the  shoulder  straps  of  officers.  My 
particular  waiter  has  the  belt  of  an  officer. 
I  point  to  it  and  ask  him,  "Officer's  belt,  isn't 
it?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Did  you  buy  it  here  in  town?" 
"No,    it    belongs    to    me.      I    was    an    officer 
in   the   field   artillery.      All   the   other   waiters 
here  have  been  officers,  too." 

I  wonder  why  they  have  all  turned  waiter. 
It  must  be  hard  to  show  your  sudden  poverty 
to  your  fellow-men  carrying  coffee,  and  tea, 
and  ice-cream  on  a  tray.  The  reason  is 
simple.  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  learn  the 
waiter's  trade,  and  these  military  men  have 
never  learned  anything  outside  of  their  own 
profession.  I  wonder  whether  I  can  offer  this 
man  a  tip.  I  suppose  not.  Then  again,  why 
not?  The  poor  devils  must  need  the  money, 
and  I  try  to  be  generous.  But  my  lieutenant 
refuses.  He  will  not  take  the  money.  Refuses 
point-blank.  He  blushes,  and  when  he  notices 
that  the  other  guests  notice  his  discomfort  he 
rushes  away  with  a  tray  filled  with  empty 
glasses. 

Wherever  I  go  it  is  the  same  story.  This 
new  world  of  Comrades  and  Brethren  does  riot 
take  tips.  Sometimes  there  is  an  extra  item 
on  the  bill  for  20,  or  30,  or  35  per  cent.,  but 
tips  are  against  the  law. 

I  spent  a  few  hours  looking  at  the  people 
that  pass  by.  The  scene  is  animated  enough, 
but  there  is  a  curious  preponderance  of  uni- 
forms. Fully  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  men  wear 
a  uniform  of  some  sort.  They  can  not  all  be 
soldiers.  Of  course,  they  are  not.  They 
wear  their  uniforms  as  a  protection.  During 
these  days  of  Bolshevikism  and  revolution 
the  uniform  of  a  private  is  the  best  badge  of 
liberty.  Furthermore,  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment had  uniforms  galore  to  give  away  to 
all  those  who  asked,  and  civilian  clothes  are 
by  far  too  expensive  for  ordinary  mortals. 
A  pair  of  shoes  costs  800  rubles — a  suit  of 
clothes  2200  rubles.  Arid  yet  amid  this  ter- 
rible ruin  of  the  economic  fife  there  is  a 
happy  social  tone.  People  dine  for  hundreds 
of  rubles  and  drink  evil  white  wine  which 
retails  for  60  rubles  a  bottle,  and  after  dinner 
they  take  a  short  drive  for  40  rubles  an  hour. 
The  next  question  is,  "Where  do  all  these 
people  get  those  vast  sums  necessary  for  a 
pleasant  afternoon  in  the  Ukrainian  capital?" 
The  answer,  again,  is  miserably  simple.  They 
have  inherited  it  from  themselves.  They  ob- 
tained their  riches  during  the  first  happy 
months  when  Bolshevikism  was  the  doctrine 
of  the  day. 


You  called  yourself  a  "Bolshevik"  and  took 
whatever  you  liked.  Formerly  people  called 
this  stealing,  but  that  designation  was  quite 
wrong.  As  a  thoroughbred  proletarian  you 
merely  "took  back"  what  a  grasping  bour- 
geoisie had  "stolen"  from  you  during  the 
manv  centuries  that  had  gone  before. 

Wherefore  everybody  in  Russia  has  money 
nowadays.  Paper  money,  of  course,  for  the 
old-fashioned  "cigar  money"  is  getting  very 
scarce.  There  also  is  a  large  quantity  of 
"Kerensky  money,"  but  the  man  in  the  street 
refuses  to  take  it.  He  will  try  to  load  it 
down  on  you  when  he  gives  you  change  for 
a  hundred-ruble  note,  but  he  will  not  take  it 
himself.  The  monetary  mix-up  is  incredible. 
Every  city  has  printed  money  of  its  own. 
There  are  fifty-kopeck  bills  which  resemble 
the  old  hundred-ruble  note,  and  there  are 
twenty-ruble  notes  which  have  the  shape  and 
size  of  an  ordinary  postage  stamp.  Nobody 
knows  the  value  or  the  rate  of  exchange. 
The  official  German  military  exchange  office 
counts  the  ruble  at  the  old  value,  which 
equaled  1.30  Reichsmark.  Outside  of  Kiev 
it  goes  down  to  1.15  Reichsmark.  The  un- 
official value,  however,  is  entirely  fictitious 
and  uncertain,  but  I  think  that  a  norm  of  four 
American  cents  fully  covers  the  present  Rus- 
sian  paper   ruble. 

Prices  have  increased  a  thousand  per  cent., 
and  as  everybody  has  money  the  standard  of 
living  has  no  relation  to  any  conceivable 
value.  Shopkeepers  ask  what  they  want. 
They  get  their  price.  How  can  I  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  world?  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women  doing  nothing 
— absolutely  nothing  except  spend  stolen 
money.  They  have  forgotten  how  to  work, 
and  when  the  sober  day  of  reckoning  comes 
— what  is  this  vast  horde  of  humanity  going 
to  do  ?  Make  another  revolution  perhaps. 
But  how  can  you  make  a  revolution  when 
there  is  nothing  left  to  "take  back"? 

You  will  ask,  "Is  there  nobody  at  all  who 
works?"  Certainly.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
who    work   very   hard,    indeed. 

Who  are  they?  The  old  possessive  classes 
of  society.  They  have  lost  every  cent  they 
ever  had.  They  are  salesmen  in  shops,  and 
they  are  street-cleaners,  and  they  work  in  the 
fields,  and  they  get  jobs  in  the  sewer  depart- 
ment and  become  clerks.  They  work  hard 
and  make  no  money.  This  goes  to  the  few 
men  willing  to  work  in  factories.  Kerensky 
gave  them  their  famous  "eight-hour  day." 
They  used  to  get  three  rubles  for  ten  hours. 
Now  they  get  194  rubles  for  eight  hours,  and 
most  of  these  eight  hours  they  loaf.  In  the 
great  Kiev  cigarette  factories  wages  for  girls 
went  from  10  kopecks  a  day  to  11  rubles.  But 
as  the  state  increased  the  duty  on  tobacco  by 
a  little  over  a  thousand  per  cent.,  a  box  of 
cigarettes  costs  20  rubles.  Nicotine  is  a  great 
antidote  for  the  anxiety  of  the  revolutionary 
times  and  everybody  smokes  cigarettes  at  this 
exorbitant   price. 

That  night  I  dined  at  the  Hotel  Praga.  A 
sailor  from  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  very  drunk 
and  very  disorderly,  started  to  make  a  speech. 
The  sun  was  going  down  over  the  hills  of 
Kiev  and  we  tried  to  enjoy  the  wonderful 
coloring  of  the  high  sky.  The  drunken  sailor 
was    a    nuisance.      In    Holland    or    any    other 


country  he  would  have  been  kicked  out  long 
ago.  But  you  can  not  kick  out  a  Bolshevik 
sailor.  Must  be  careful  these  days.  Ukrainian 
gendarmes  are  called  for.  They  come,  armed 
with  guns  and  sabres.  Do  they  pick  up  the 
miscreant  and  pitch  him  into  the  street?  By 
no  means.  They  sit  down  and  start  an  argu- 
ment. The  proprietor  in  despair  telephones 
the  secret  police.  The  man  from  headquarters 
comes.  Does  he  pitch  the  miscreant  into  the 
darkness  of  the  unlighted  street  ?  By  no 
means.  He  sits  down  and  joins  the  argu- 
ment. When  we  leave  they  are  still  talking. 
When  I  reach  my  hotel  I  find  that  my  room 
has  no  bed,  no  washstand,  and  no  table.  I 
ring  the  bell.  The  servant  who  comes  smiles 
pleasantly.  Those  foreigners  make  such  ex- 
aggerated demands.  Here  is  a  guest  who 
wants  a  bed.  What  a  funny  idea  !  At  last  I 
get  a  mattress,  for  I  don't  know  how  many 
hundred  rubles.  Then  I  ask  for  a  few  sheets. 
But  there  are  no  sheets.  The  Bolsheviki  took 
them   all. 

At  last  I  fall  asleep  on  my  wooden  mattress 
and  I  dream  that  I  have  been  torpedoed  and 
that  I  am  floating  through  a  deep  sea  .adrift 
on  a  piece  of  wreckage.  Outside  the  noise 
of  the  Russian  night  continues.  In  the  vaude- 
ville shows  roses  (they  only  cost  50  rubles) 
are  thrown  at  the  dreary  soubrettes  who  sing 
the  antiquated  French  songs.  Nothing  has 
changed.  But  the  handsome  cavaliers  of  yes- 
terday, wasting  their  patrimony  upon  the 
lovely  ladies  behind  the  footlights,  now  carry 
trays  and  wipe  the  marble  tables  around  which 
the  workmen  of  a  few  hours  ago  make  merry 
and  squander  the  long-deferred  inheritance 
which  the  blessed  Revolution  has  suddenly 
thrown    into    their    lap. 
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THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 
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32-36  Geary  Street] 

san  francisco: 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


Those  among  our  readers  who  may  have 
assumed  that  the  project  for  a  tunnel  between 
England  and  France  was  dead,  or  at  least 
moribund  for  the  period  of  the  war,  will  be 
undeceived  by  reading  General  Francis  V. 
Greene's  presentation  of  the  matter  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Yale  Review. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  always  been  in  favor  of  the 
project,  and  while  the  latest  utterance  of 
the  British  government  on  the  subject,  made 
on  August  16,  1917,  was  to  the  effect  that  "it 
is  not  practicable  to  proceed  further  in  the 
matter  during  the  continuance  of  the  war," 
yet  the  press  of  both  London  and  Paris  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  taken  the  opposite  view 
and  General  Greene  thinks  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  only  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  at  the  present  time 
is  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  money  and  the 
labor, 

American  engineers  and  contractors,  accord- 
ing to  General  Greene,  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem and  are  convinced  of  its  feasibility.  It 
has  even  been  seriously  proposed  that  the 
United  States  government  itself  should  un- 
dertake the  work,  with  the  consent,  of  course, 
of  the   British  and  French  governments. 

The  engineering  proposition  in  its  present 
stage  is  this:  To  construct  under  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  two  tunnels  of  approximately 
the  same  -size  and  character  as  those  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  which  extend  under 
the  Hudson  River,  Manhattan  Island,  and  the 
East  River ;  and  to  use  them  for  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  freight  without  chang- 
ing cars  or  breaking  bulk. 

The  geological  conditions  at  the  Straits  of 
Dover  are  declared  by  General  Greene  to  be 
more  favorable  than  under  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers.  Most  eminent  geologists  and  en- 
gineers of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  studied  them  thoroughly  for  many  years. 
In  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Channel  the 
maximum  depth  is  about  160  feet,  and  the  bed 
or  bottom  is  a  stratum  of  gray  chalk  about 
200  feet  thick  and  impervious  to  water.  The 
tunnel  will  be  in  this  chalk  from  shore  to 
shore  protected  from  submarines  and  mines 
by  more  than  100  feet  of  rock  and  the  water 
above   it. 

The  rock  is  as  soft  as  soapstone,  and  while 
impervious  to  water  it  can  be  excavated  very 
rapidly  and  without  blasting  by  cutting,  saw- 
ing, or  scraping  machines.  It  will  be  readily 
understood  from  this  that  construction  dif- 
ficulties are  much  less  serious  than  in  the 
tunnels  under  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  two  tunnels,  each 
eighteen  feet  in  internal  diameter,  shall  be 
lined  with  cast  iron  and  concrete  and  con- 
nected with  the  railways  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium at  a  point  midway  between  Calais  and 
Boulogne,  and  with  the  English  railways 
at  a  point  near  Dover.  The  total  length  of 
each  line  is  thirty-seven  miles,  of  which 
thirty-two  miles  are  in  tunnel  and  twenty-four 
miles  under  water.  The  rails  at  the  lowest 
point  are  325  feet  below  water  level.  The 
maximum  grade  for  a  short  distance  is  ninety- 
five  feet  per  mile.  The  prevailing  grade  is 
twenty-six  feet  per  mile. 

The  estimate  of  six  years  and  a  half  for 
completion  was  based  on  tunneling  experi- 
ence prior  to  1882,  but  American  engineers 
think    that    with    mp_dern.    methods  . of .  cutting 


and  handling  the  material,  this  can  be  re- 
duced to  perhaps  less  than  four  years.  The 
total  cost  has  been  estimated  at  $80,000,000, 
but  that  figure  was  reached  in  1913  and  there 
are  no  estimates  available  based  on  present 
war  conditions. 

After  advancing  various  reasons  why  the 
United  States  as .  well  as  her  allies  should 
be  interested  in  the  building  of  the  Channel 
tunnel,  General  Greene  proceeds  to  show  that 
it  would  be  practicable  for  this  country  even 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  to  engage 
in  an  operation  of  this  kind.  He  points  out 
that  there  are  in  America  many  engineers  and 
contractors  who  are  not  employed  in  war 
activities,  who  are  not  of  conscription  age, 
and  who  are  available  for  such  work.  The 
common  laborers,  he  says,  can  be  obtained  by 
selection  from  among  the  German  prisoners, 
or  by  importations  from  China,  India,  or 
Spain.  The  machinery  can  be  furnished  by 
America,  and  the  financing  must  be  done  by 
our  government  or  under  its  sanction  and 
guarantee.  When  finished,  the  ownership 
would  be  turned  over  to  the  British  and 
French  governments  on  terms  previously 
agreed  upon. — Review  of  Reviews. 


Foundations  Without  Excavations. 
In  the  novel  method  of  making  building 
foundations  developed  in  France  and  Belgium 
by  Louis  Dulac  the  ground  is  compacted  with- 
out exacavation,  by  means  of  a  pile-driver,  and 
the  holes  so  made  are  filled  in  with  stones  or 
other  material,  which  in  turn  are  made  solid 
by  compression.  On  the  bases  so  prepared  the 
building  supports  or  columns  are  placed.  A 
special  pile-driver  is  used,  and  this  has  three 
hammer  heads,  designed  respectively  for  per- 
forating, packing,  and  finishing.  The  per- 
forating hammer,  which  is  thirty-three  inches 
in  diameter  and  weighs  two  and  one-half  tons, 
is  conical,  with  a  point  of  high-grade  steel. 
The  packing  hammer,  three  or  four  inches 
smaller  and  cup-shaped,  is  of  cast  iron.  The 
finishing  hammer  has  the  form  of  a  truncated 
cone,  but,  unlike  the  other,  is  worked  with  the 
large  end  downward.  The  hole  is  bored  until 
the  hammer  penetrates  with  difficulty.  Tamp- 
ing then  gives  vertical  and  lateral  compres- 
sion, and  a  concrete  mixture  thrown  in  tends 
further  to  flatten  out  the  hole's  bottom  and 
spreads  outsideways.  A  solid  block  is  thus 
formed,  with  a  broad  under  surface  resting  on 
well-consolidated   ground. 


Experts  foresee  the  time  when  cinematogra- 
phy will  be  linked  up  with  wireless  telegraphy 
and  other  scientific  inventions.  Experiments 
are  already  being  made  with  the  telegraph — 
in  America,  needless  to  say.  Quite  recently 
a  short  film  was  telegraphed  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  outcome 
of  experiments  in  this  direction.  Events 
taking  place  at  the  ends  of  the  earth  may  be 
shown  on  screens  in  London  the  day  after 
they  are  enacted.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities.  Some  authorities  are  anticipating 
the  time  when,  by  the  employment  of  wireless 
rays,  it  will  be  possible  to  show  a  topical  pic- 
ture in  a  thousand  different  theatres  at  the 
moment  of  the  actual  occurrence. 


Solitary  on  a  Texas  prairie  there  will  be 
seen  this  spring  a  heroic  bronze  statue  of  a 
man  and  horse.  It  is  a  memorial  to  young 
Charles  Noyes,  of  a  ranch  near  Melvin,  who 
was  killed  in  a  range  accident  three  years 
ago,  and  is  the  work  of  Pompeo  Coppini.  The 
Texas  lad  was  six  feet  four  inches  in  height, 
and  the  sculptor  has  model  him  as  he 
life,  while  the  horse  stands  six: 
nigh. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


November  16,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


The  international  marriage  is  assuming  a 
hew  importance  because  it  is  also  a  democratic 
marriage,  if  there  can  actually  be  anything 
democratic  about  an  institution  that  is  so 
essentially  a  tyranny.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  international  marriages  of  royalty  were 
supposed  to  be  a  guarantee  of  peace,  but  that 
particular  illusion  has  been  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed by  events.  The  royal  rabbit  hutches 
of  Germany  were  so  extraordinariby  prolific 
that  there  was  an  endless  supply  of  princes 
and  princesses  eternally  eligible  for  every  va- 
cancy, and  all  these  little  royalties  were  Ger- 
man agents  first  and  husbands  or  wives  after- 
wards. The  Queen  of  Greece,  for  example, 
did  not  become  Greek,  nor  did  the  Empress 
of  Russia  become  a  Russian.  They  were  Ger- 
man ambassadors  pure  and  simple  and  with 
extraordinary  opportunities  for  their  ambas- 
sadorial activities.  V.'hen  the  King  of  Greece 
failed  to  "come  through"  it  is  said  that  his 
wife  threw  a  carving  knife  at  him  and 
wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  had  to  stay 
in  bed  for  a  week  or  two.  Xow  there  may  be 
purists  who  will  maintain  that  this  was  an 
excessive  exercise  of  feminine  influence,  and 
that  wifely  persuasions  should  be  exercised 
with  a  greater  suavity.  It  would  be  hard  for 
any  man  to  resist  an  appeal  sustained  by  a 
carving  knife  thus  launched  across  the  con- 
nubial table.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  are 
not  done  in  less  exalted  circles,  but  there  we 
have  the  point  of  the  whole  argument.  The 
gentle  and  gracious  Sophia  was  a  Hohenzoi- 
lern  first  and  a  Greek  afterwards.  She  was 
pursuing  the  German  military  policy  of  fright- 
fulness.  As  a  force  of  conciliation  she  was  a 
failure,  although  her  aim  with  a  carving  knife 
was  surprisingly  accurate. 

But  the  international  marriage  of  democ- 
racy is  quite  another  matter,  and  the  mar- 
riage that  begins  with  the  ordinary  processes 
of  falling  in  love  may  have  a  success  denied 
to  the  unions  dictated  by  policies  and  state- 
craft. Take,  for  example,  the  press  dispatch 
that  comes  from  Melbourne  and  to  the  effect 
that  a  single  contingent  of  returning  soldiers 
contained  three  hundred  brides,  and  that  the 
brides  "received  a  warm  welcome."  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  And  there  was 
probably  an  equal  number  of  young  women 
left  behind  in  Europe  and  with  a  reasonable 
expectation  of  becoming  brides  and  of  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  their  lovers  across  the 
deep  blue  sea  as  soon  as  finances  should  per- 
mit. Nearly  all  of  these  brides  were  Eng- 
lish, which  seems  to  show  either  that  the 
Australian  warriors  had  a  long  stay  in  Eng- 
land or  that  they  were  extraordinarily  speedy 
in  their  love-making.  It  seems  to  show  also 
that  the  Australian  is  immune  to  the  fascina- 
.  tions  of  the  French  girl.  Were  all  the  British 
colonial  troops  as  susceptible  as  this  ?  How 
about  the  Canadians  and  the  South  Africans  ? 
Have  the  military  authorities  of  the  world 
taken  this  matter  into  consideration  in  their 
plans  for  demobilization  and  transportation  ? 
Are  they  aware  that  the  remains  of  their 
armies  must  be  multiplied  by  two?  Australia 
lost  60,000  of  her  sons  in  the  war.  May  she 
find  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  an  in- 
flux of  new  daughters  will  go  far  to  take 
their  place. 


We  have  not  heard  much  about  the  mar- 
riage of  American  soldiers.  A  few  disquiet- 
ing hints  reach  us  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  are  no  actual  statistics,  if  we  may  ex- 
cept the  statement  of  a  clergyman  who  re- 
cently returned  to  America  after  a  short  trip 
down   the   lines   and  who   said   that   he   had 


performed  twelve  marriage  ceremonies  in  the 
course  of  a  single  morning.  There  was  an- 
other rumor  to  the  effect  that  60,000  Ameri- 
can soldiers  had  been  married  to  European 
girls  since  the  war  began,  but  probably  that 
is  an  exaggeration.  The  American  is  said  to 
favor  the  French  girl  rather  than  the  Eng- 
lish, but  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  Americans  went  direct  to  France,  or 
stayed  in  England  only  for  a  short  time. 
Some  of  these  Benedicts  will  probably  remain 
with  their  wives  in  Europe,  but  we  may  take 
it  as  certain  that  there  will  be  a  large  influx 
of  French  brides  into  America,  and  the  longer 
the  delay  in  the  return  of  the  army  the  more 
French  brides  there  will  be.  Henceforward 
every  day  will  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
transport  service  as  the  festive  American 
forces  proceed  to  double  themselves.  We 
may  even  permit  ourselves  a  whisper  into  the 
unsophisticated  ear  of  the  War  Department 
to  the  effect  that  unless  they  bestir  them- 
selves speedily  they  will  not  only  have  the 
new  wives  to  ferry  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
the  new  babies,  too.  And  the  transport  must 
have  a  novel  equipment  of  feeding  bottles, 
rubber  rings,  and  all  the  usual  paraphernalia 
of  the  nursery.  Our  warriors  will  return  with 
unexpected  booty,  treasures  from  far  lands  to 
deck  their  domestic  shrines.  And  who  can 
say  what  effect  all  this  may  have  upon  our 
foreign  policies  ?  Who  shall  venture  hence- 
forth to  denounce  those  "'entangling  alliances" 
against  which  we  have  been  so  solemnly  and 
so   fruitlessly  warned  ? 


Americans  traveling  abroad  (says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post)  never  imagined  Ritz  as 
a  living  and  breathing  figure  of  a  hotel- 
keeper,  any  more  than  they  thought  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook  or  Mr.  Baedeker  as  anything 
but  mythical  personalities.  Yet  these  heroes 
did  live  and  breathe  and  have  their  being, 
once  on  a  time — as  witness  the  obituary 
notice  from  Switzerland  of  Caesar  Ritz  in  to- 
day's newspapers.  Was  he,  perhaps,  the 
original  of  Bluntschli's  father  in  "Arms  and 
the  Man,"  who  owned  more  horses  and  car- 
riages, more  table  linen  and  more  plate 
services  than  the  kings  of  the  Balkan  States 
all  rolled  into  one?  The  romance  of  hotel- 
keeping  remains,  as  yet,  to  be  written  up 
adequately.  This  modern  Oesar,  in  whose 
name  much  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  America 
was  conquered  for  the  globe-trotter,  is  but 
one  of  an  army.  Our  own  Harvey  catered 
the  West  upon  the  map.  Time  will  be  when 
an  adequate  history  of  the  caravanserai,  from 
the  days  of  the  Assyrians,  through  the  Ro- 
man and  mediaeval  times,  down  to  our  fathers', 
of  triple-porched,  wooden  barracks  of  hotels, 
and  our  own  of  thirty-storied  towers  topped 
with  hanging  gardens,  will  be  written  and 
include  within  its  pages  the  most  thrilling 
romance  of  mankind. 


Dr.  Cotton  of  New  Jersey  tells  us  that  in- 
sanity can  be  cured  by  extracting  the  teeth, 
and  therefore  we  rise  to  move  that  Dr.  Cot- 
ton's own  teeth  be  extracted  without  delay. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  persons  whom 
we  would  like  to  submit  for  dental  treatment 
of  this  kind.  Indeed  we  can  furnish  quite  a 
long  b"st  from  among  our  own  acquaintances. 
A  couple  of  molars  might  be  enough  in  some 
instances,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  we 
should  like  to  see  a  clean  sweep. 

Now  we  should  like  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing upon  this  point  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  passes  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  police  to  pry  out,  or  knock  out,  our  teeth. 
It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  board  of  super- 
visors would  do.     Teeth  extraction  has  taken 
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the  place  of  appendicitis  as  the  fashionable 
remedy.  You  tell  your  doctor  that  you  have 
a  pain  under  the  pinafore  and  at  once  he 
locates  the  cause  in  your  teeth  and  they 
must  all  come  out.  Of  course  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  pain — only  to  the  pocket. 
No  matter  what  is  the  matter  with  you  the 
first  step  to  the  cure  is  a  grand  tooth  ex- 
traction. Fashionable  people  fall  for  it  like 
leaves  in  the  autumn  and  the  doctors  profit 
enormously.  That  it  is  all  a  piece  of  quackery 
goes  without  saying.  That  is  why  it  pays 
so  well. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  DOBRUDJA. 


History  Cited  to  Sustain  the  Claims  of  Roumania. 


Writing  on  the  Dobrudja  question.  Dr.  N. 
P.  Commene,  who  has  just  published  a  book 
on  the  subject,  "La  Dobrogea,"  contends  that 
the  Dobrudja  at  no  period  was  Bulgarian  in 
any  sense  whatever,  and  that  its  possession 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  Roumania.  Ancient 
writers  such  as  Zonaras.  Calchondilas,  Anna 
Commenas,  and  Gedrenes  assert  that  the  Bul- 
garians coming  from  the  Ural  Mountain  dis- 
tricts on  their  way  to  Constantinople,  only 
passed  through  the  Dobrudja.  This  is  fully 
proved  in  the  works  of  Schlumberger.  Ram- 
baud,  Gibbons,  Hasdeu,  Jorga,  Pawan,  and 
others. 

This  passage  through  the  Dobrudja  had  not 
the  slightest  influence  on  the  country  or  the 
population  (says  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, quoting  Dr.  Commene).  Not  a  single 
name,  no  monument,  no  sign  shows  that  there 
was  any  Bulgarian  settlement  in  this  province. 
Dacian,  Roman,  Greek,  Petchenegian,  and 
Kuman  are  nowhere  in  great  evidence.  The 
Roumanians,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  de- 
scended directly  from  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  have,  in  spite  of  all  changes 
in  their  history,  preserved  evidence  of  their 
occupation. 

Through  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Roumanian 
nation,  this  province  passed  from  the  Ro- 
mans into  the  possession  of  the  Byzantines, 
the  Petchenegians,  and  the  Kumans.  The 
Dobrudja  was  taken  by  Turkey,  not  from  the 
Bulgarians,  but  from  the  Roumanians,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  and  Turkey  held  the  country 
until  1S78,  when  the  Berlin  Congress  remedied 
one  injustice,  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
mitted another  in  restoring  the  Dobrudja  to 
Roumania  and  taking  away  her  Bessarabia. 

During  the  Turkish  occupation,  the  country 
was  never  Bulgarian.  It  was  inhabited  at  this 
period  by  Roumanians,  Turks,  and  Tartars 
brought  by  the  Porte  from  Asia  to  stem  the 
pressure  of  the  Russian  advance  toward  Con- 
stantinople. Silistria  at  the  time  was  the  town 
of  the  Malachi.  The  Bulgarians  first  settled 
in  this  territory  toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  particularly  after  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  in  1829.  This  is  even  ad- 
mitted by  Bulgarian  writers. 

During  the  last  century  German,  French. 
Austrian,  and  other  learned  men,  who  have 
studied  the  ethnography  of  the  country,  have 
confirmed  the  predominance  of  the  settled 
Roumanians  over  the  immigrant  Bulgarians. 
The  latter  at  this  time  constituted  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  population,  whilst  the 
Roumanians  and  Tartars  numbered  each  about 
33,000. 

Since  1878  this  province  has  been  more  and 
more  Roumanian.  In  1880  there  were  44,000 
Roumanians  and  25,000  Bulgarians;  in  1900, 
121,000  Roumanians  and  39,000  Bulgarians; 
and  in  1911,  186,000  Roumanians  compared 
with  only  49,000  Bulgarians.  These  figures 
are  confirmed  by  the  Swiss  Professor  Pittard. 
They  have  also  been  further  confirmed  by  dis- 
tinguished French  professors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
by  German  professors,  and  finally  even  by  a 
Bulgarian.  Professor  Ischirkoff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Sofia,  who  wrote  before  the  war, 
"If  we  believe  there  are  more  than  50,000 
Bulgarians  living  in  the  Dobrudja  we  deceive 
ourselves  very  greatly." 

From  the  economic  standpoint  the  matter  is 
much  simpler.  Bulgaria  possesses  an  exten- 
sive coast  line  with  excellent  ports,  such  as 
Varna,  Burgas,  Messembria,  Porto-Iagos, 
Dedeagatsch,  and  others,  in  the  Black  and 
JEgean  seas.  Roumania,  on  the  other  hand, 
without  her  only  port,  Constanza,  must  slowly 
become  weaker  and  weaker  and  finally  be  de- 
pendent upon  her  neighbors. 

Roumania  lives  solely  from  her  exports. 
These  consist  only  of  products  of  the  soil : 
lumber,  petroleum,  and  grain,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  volume  can  only  be  trans- 
ported by  water.  It  is  true  that  there  is  the 
Danube,  but  that  river  is  frozen  over  for  a 
third  of  the  year,  and  during  the  summer  the 
water  is  so  low  that  great  vessels  can  not 
navigate  it. 

For  these  reasons  Roumania  was  compelled 
to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  to  build  the 
beautiful  harbor  of  Constanza.  The  best  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  this  harbor  for  Roumania 
b'es  in  the  fact  that  even  before  it  was  quite 
completed  a  third  of  the  whole  exports  of  the 
country  went  through  Constanza.  The  great- 
est Danube  harbors,  Braila  and  Galatz,  to- 
gether could  not  take  care  of  such  a  volume 
of  freight    In  1912_jthe  value  of  the  petroleum, 


lumber,  and  grain  exported  through  Con- 
stanza was  137,000,000  francs;  through  Braila, 
89,000,000  and  through  Galatz.  42,000,000 
francs. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  Henry  James  that,  to 
quote  his  own  words,  "the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame  as  they  rise  in  Paris  from  the  island 
that  divides  the  Seine,  present  themselves  no 
more  impressively  than  those  of  Westmin- 
ster as  you  see  them  looking  doubly  far  be- 
yond the  shining  stretch  of  Hyde  Park  water." 


"You  haven't  had  much  to  say  lately," 
commented  the  old  friend.  "True,"  replied 
Senator  Sorghum.  "But  you  must  give  me 
credit  for  one  thing — I  realized  the  fact  and 
kept  still." — Washington  Star. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  prim  and  proper  young  woman  sailed 
into  "Makem  &  Wearem's."  "Will  you  kindly 
show  me,"  she  requested,  "the  thinnest  thing 
you  have  in  a  blouse?"'  "I'm  sorry,  madam," 
answered  the  assistant,  who  was  leaving  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  "but  she's  just  gone  out  to 
lunch." 


Two  men  thrown  together  at  a  horse-show 
were  discussing  their  adventures  with  the 
equine  tribe.  "A  horse  ran  away  with  me 
once,  and  I  wasn't  out  for  two  months,"  re- 
marked the  man  with  the  Trilby  hat.  ''That's 
nothing!"  replied  the  man  with  the  bowler. 
"I  ran  away  with  a  horse  once,  and  I  wasn't 
out  for  two  years." 


In  a  south  of  England  camp  the  troops  are 
encouraged  to  take  part  in  all  kinds  of  sport. 
A  young  woman,  after  looking  over  the  camp, 
was  heard  to  remark,  "The  army  authorities 
do  their  best  to  make  the  boys  happy,  don't 
you  think?"  "Yes,  my  last  suit  of  underwear 
just  tickled  me  to  death,"  replied  the  old- 
timer,   grinning. 


One  morning  Mr.  Smith  was  heard  talking 
to  himself  while  making  his  morning  toilet  in 
a  manner  that  denoted  much  perturbation.  "I 
wonder,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "what's  provoked 
father  now  ?"  "Oh,  it's  nothing  much, 
mother,"  answered  little  William.  "I  just  put 
a  tube  of  sister's  oil  paints  in  place  of  his 
tube   of  toothpaste." 


A  commercial  traveler,  on  leaving  a  certain 
hotel,  said  to  the  proprietor:  "Pardon  me, 
but  with  what  material  do  you  stuff  the  beds 
in  your  establishment?"  "Why,"  said  the 
landlord,  proudly,  "with  the  best  straw  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  country."  "That,"  re- 
turned the  traveler,  "is  very  interesting.  1 
now  know  whence  the  straw  came  that  broke 
the  camel's  back." 


A  man  and  his  wife  visited  the  Louvre  in 
Paris.  "What  struck  you  most  at  the 
Louvre?"  asked  one  of  their  friends  when 
they  returned  home.  "Oh,"  replied  the  hus- 
band, "a  picture  which  represented  Adam  and 
Eve,  with  the  apple  and  the  serpent."  And 
his  excellent  wife  chimed  in  :  "Yes,  we  found 
that  very  interesting,  because,  you  see,  we 
know  the  anecdote." 


An  Irishman  was  engaged  at  stone-breaking 
on  the  roadside,  but  not  being  used  to  the 
work,  did  not  make  much  progress.  A  friend, 
who  chanced  to  pass  by  as  Pat  was  vigorously 
belaboring  a  large  stone,  tried  to  show  him  the 
right  way.  Taking  the  hammer  from  him, 
he  broke  the  stone  with  ease.  "Sure  now," 
said  Pat,  "and  it  be  easy  for  ye  to  break  the 
stone  afther  I  have  been  softening  it  for  the 
last  half-hour." 


As  everybody  knows,  Camp  Devens  is  lo- 
cated at  Ayer,  Massachusetts.  A  little  girl  was 
taken  by  her  father  to  visit  the  camp,  and 
was  much  impressed  with  what  she  saw  there. 
But  on  the  way  home  she  suddenly  asked, 
"Daddy,  where  is  the  war,  in  France  or  in 
Camp  Devens  ?"  "Why,  in  France,  of  course, 
my  dear,"  was  the  reply.  "Why?"  "Then  if 
it's  over  there,  why  do  we  sing  about  bombs 
bursting  in  Ayer  ?" 


A  stranger  arrived  one  day  in  a  busy 
provincial  town  and  gazed  around  uncer- 
tainly. Presently  he  spotted  a  man  who  ap- 
peared to  be  a  native.  "Excuse  me,  sir,"  he 
said,  "but  are  you  a  resident  of  this  town  ?" 
"I  am,"  rejoined  the  other.  "What  can  I  do 
for  you?"  "I  am  seeking  a  criminal  lawyer," 
replied  the  stranger.  "I  wonder  if  you  could 
direct  me  to  one  ?"  "I  believe  I  can,"  an- 
swered the  native,  "but,  mind  you,  we've  never 
actually  proved  it  against  him." 


Negro  troops  from  Louisiana  have  a  lin- 
guistic advantage  over  other  American  sol- 
diers. Many  of  them,  through  living  in  sec- 
tions where  French  still  is  spoken,  are  more 
or  less  familiar  with  the  language  when  they 
get  to  France.  But  they  have  their  difficulties 
nevertheless.  "It's  dis  way,"  explained  one. 
"Ah  talk  French  puhfectly,  but  not  de  kind 
dey  talk  in  dis  country.  You  see,  Ah  learned 
French  from  mah  fathah — de  pure,  classical, 
ole  New  Orleans  French — and  dey  don't  speak 
dat  kind  ovah  heah." 


handed  over  the  bill,  which  was  duly  deposited 
on  No.  24.  Alas  !  No.  36  proved  to  be  the 
winning  number,  and  the  lady  gave  a  little 
gasp  of  despair.  "Serve  you  right,"  said  her 
husband;  "if  you'd  told  the  truth  you'd  have 
won." 


Uncle  Joe  Cannon  was  discussing  a  young 
politician.  "He'll  do,"  said  the  veteran.  "He 
has  that  faculty  of  refusing  a  request  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  refusal  is  almost  like  con- 
ferring a  favor.  He  reminds  me  of  a  woman 
I  know  who  had  rejected  a  persistent  suitor. 
'So  she  turned  you  down  ?'  his  friend  asked. 
'Yes,  but  she  was  very  gracious  about  it.' 
'What  did  she  say  ?'  'She  said  she  couldn't 
think  of  marrying  me,  but  she  hoped  that  I 
would  keep  on  and  prosper,  so  that  some  day 
she  might  be  able  to  point  me  out  to  her  hus- 
band as  the  man  she  might  have  married.'  " 


Maggie  had  a  new  baby  brother,  which 
everybody  agreed  was  such  a  baby  as  had 
never  been  seen  before.  One  day  the  baby 
was  being  weighed,  and  Maggie  asked  what 
that  was  for.  "Oh,"  said  her  father,  "Uncle 
George  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  baby,  and 
he's  offered  to  buy  him  for  a  shilling  an 
ounce."  Maggie  looked  startled.  "You're  not 
going  to  sell  him,  are  you,  daddy  ?"  "Of 
course  not,  precious,"  answered  daddy,  proud 
to  see  his  little  girl  loved  her  brother  so. 
"No.  Keep  him  till  he  gets  a  bit  bigger,"  the 
child  went  on ;  "he'll  fetch  more  money  then." 


A  British  officer  in  charge  of  an  exposed  and 
important  position  ran  short  of  ammunition 
during  an  unexpected  and  hotly-pressed  attack. 
Tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book,  he 
hastily  wrote  on  it  the  following  urgent  mes- 
sage :  "In  great  danger.  For  Heaven's  sake 
send  us  some  ammunition,"  and  dispatched  it 
by  an  orderly  at  full  speed.  After  considerable 
delay  the  messenger  returned  and  handed  him 
an  official  document.  On  opening  it  he  read 
the  following  extraordinary  effusion :  "AH 
communications  to  this  department  must  be 
written  on  foolscap  paper  with  a  two-inch 
margin." 

It  happened  in  the  German  capital.  Two 
Socialists  were  standing  talking  in  the  street, 
and  one,  becoming  excited,  exclaimed :     "I  tell 

you  what,  that  idiot  of  an  emperor "     His 

discourse  was  cut  short.  Turning  quickly,  he 
was  confronted  by  a  policeman,  who  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  under  arrest.  "What 
for?"  asked  the  captive,  beginning  to  weaken. 
"For  uttering  treason  against  your  emperor." 
"Oh,  but  you  didn't  let  me  finish.  I  was  going 
to  say,  'that  idiot  of  an  Emperor  of  Japan.'  " 
"No,  you  don't,"  replied  the  policeman. 
"There's  only  one  idiot  of  an  emperor.  Come 
along  with  me." 

Ellen  Terry  was  appearing  in  a  play  with  a 
certain  actor  who  was  noted  for  his  irri- 
tability. He  used  to  complain  that  Miss  Terry' 
continually  laughed  at  him  during  one  of  his 
most  important  scenes.  At  last  he  wrote  her 
a  letter  on  the  subject  in  which  he  said:  "I 
am  extremely  sorry  to  tell  you  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  make  any  effect  in  my 
scene  if  you  persist  in  laughing  at  me  on  the 
stage  and  so  spoiling  the  scene.  May  I  ask 
you  to  change  your  attitude,  as  the  scene  is 
a  most  trying  one?"  To  this  Miss  Terry  re- 
plied :  "You  are  quite  mistaken.  I  never 
laugh  at  you  on  the  stage.  I  wait  till  I  get 
home." 


park  a  great  big  lion  sprang  out  and  would 
have  eaten  me  up  if  nurse  had  not  pulled  me 
aside!"  "You  naughty  child."  said  her 
mother.  "Go  to  your  room  and  ask  your  good 
angel  to  forgive  you  for  telling  such  a  naughty 
story  about  the  lion."  Half  an  hour  later  her 
mother  went  up  and  found  her  looking  very 
penitent.  "Well,"  she  said,  "have  you  asked 
your  good  angel  to  forgive  you  ?"  "Yes, 
mummy,"  was  the  reply;  "I  did  ask,  and  he 
said,  'Don't  mention  it,  Miss  Smythe ;  I've 
often  mistaken  those  big  yellow  poodles  for 
lions  myself.'  " 


It  was  in  the  days  before  the  war,  and  they 
were  finishing  up  their  wedding  tour  at  Monte 
Carlo,  and,  of  course,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Ca- 
sino. They  stood  hesitating  for  some  time  be- 
fore one  of  the  tables,  and  at  last  the  tempta- 
tion to  join  the  players  proved  too  strong  for 
the  lady.  "I  must  risk  one  fifty-dollar  bill, 
dear,"  she  said  to  her  husband.  "Do  give  me 
one,  and  I  will  put  it  on  the  number  of  my 
age ;  that  is  bound  to  be  lucky."  Although 
"Hubby"    was    inclined    to    be    skeptical,    he 


Her  little  brother  was  entertaining  in  the 
front  room  the  young  man  who  had  just 
called.  "Look  here,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "are 
you  goin*  to  propose  to  my  sister  tonight  ?" 
"Why,  I — er — er — what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
the  youth,  with  some  agitation.  "Oh,  nothin' ; 
only  if  you  are,  you  aren't  a-goin'  to  surprise 
her.  She's  bribed  me  to  go  to  bed  at  half- 
past  7.  She's  hung  four  Cupid  pictures  on 
the  drawing-room  wall,  moved  the  sofa  over  in 
the  darkest  corner,  got  pa  and  ma  to  promise 
to  go  callin'  next  door,  and  has  shut  the  dog 
in  the  cellar.  You'll  get  her  all  right;  only 
if  she  starts  talkin'  'bout  it's  bein'  sudden, 
tell  her  it  don't  work  with  you.     See?" 


The  smart  young  man — his  school  honors 
thick  upon  him  and  his  intention  to  teach  the 
world  in  general  and  his  father  in  particular 
the  manner  in  which  up-to-date  commerce 
should  be  conducted — stood  earnestly  holding 
forth  in  his  father's  office.  "You  may  rely 
upon  me,"  he  was  saying  with  perfervid  em- 
phasis; "I  will  devote  my  whole  life  to  the 
interests  of  the  business.  It  shall  be  my  aim 
and  ambition  to  keep  the  family  name  free 
from  stain."  "Good !"  said  the  old  man 
gruffly.  "That's  the  spirit.  Tell  the  office- 
boy  to  give  you  the  whitening  and  ammonia ; 
then  go  and  polish  up  the  brass  name-plate 
at  the  door." 


A  little  girl  was  rather  given  to  exag- 
gerating, and  would  tell  wild  stories  of  her 
adventures.  One  day  after  her  walk  in  the 
park  she  ran  to  her  mother,  exclaiming:  "Oh, 
mummy,  as  nurse  and  I  were  walking  in  the 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 

After  the  "War. 
Since    Ned    returned    from    India 

His    talk's   all   Hindustani; 
Whilst   French  appears  the   native   tongue 

Of  Red   Cross   sister  Fanny. 
Arabic,    Bob    (from  old    Bagdad) 

Thinks    quite    a   jolly   lingo ; 
But   James,    from    Salonica,    says: 

'"Greek  beats  'em  all,   by  jingo!" 
Young   Dick,    who   was   in   hospital 

At  Maidenhead,   is  kiddish: 
He  tries  to  make  us  think  his  speech 

Is    Russian,    or   else   Yiddish! 
So  now,  our  house,   which  hitherto 

Was  called   "The   Leafy  Bower," 
With  all  the  members  home  again, 

We've    renamed   "Babel    Tower." 

— London  Opinion. 


Self-Appreciation. 
De  hoot  owl   said  to  de  whippoorwill: 
"You  don't  sing  nuflin'  an'  you  won't  keep  still. 
You  ought  to  take  notice  dat   it  would  be 
Polite   to    let    folks   listen   to    me." 

Says  de  whippoorwill  to  de  old  hoot  owl: 
"You   sleeps  all   day   an'    at   night  you   prowl, 
An'  you  shows  yoh  ign'unce  all  complete 
Interruptin'  de  music  dat  I  make  so  sweet." 

An'  dat's  de  way  wif  man  an'  bird, 
Each   thinks    his   voice   should    sure   be    heard. 
An'  mos'  of  us  ain'  got  much  mo'  skill 
Dan  de  old  hoot  owl  an'  de  whippoorwill. 

— Washington  Star. 


To  an  Egotist. 
My  friend,  your  consciousness  is  too  intense: 

You    must    abandon    this    persistent    view 
That  lays  earth's  centre  and   circumference 
In  you. 

This   radical  idea  too   rankly  tends 

To  color  all  that  you  desire  or  do — 
That  our  prodigious  universe  depends 
On  you. 

There  are  some  other  forces  still  alive, 

Some    other   claims  and   purposes,    a   few, 
That  do  not  absolutely  thus  derive 
From  you. 

Life  has  perplexing  puzzles,   quite  a  lot, 

Whose  answers  yet  no   wise  man   ever  knew. 
The  sole  solution  of  them  all  may  not 
Be  you. 

— A.  L.  Salmon,  in  Life. 


Jacks  of  All  Trades. 
Uncle  Sam  reached  out  and  took  us,  so  of  course 

we  went  and  came 
To    his    school    of    preparation    for    the    military 

game; 
We  laid  down  the  tools  of  labor  for  our  rifles  and 

our  packs, 
Wrapped  our  clothing  into  bundles  and  put  khaki 

on  our  backs; 
Yes,  we  left  the  farm  and  office,  and  the  counter, 

and  the  mill, 
And   the   time-clock  all   behind    us,    but   we   hadn't 

left    our    skill; 
And  while  fighting  in  the  trenches  is  the  work  we 

have  in   view, 
Any   other   job   you   mention   is   the   kind    that   we 

can  do. 

For  the  farmers  and  the  plumbers 
And  the  agents  and  the  drummers 

And  the  miners  from  the  tunnel  and  the  shaft, 
And  the  puddlers  and    the  tailors 
And    the    lumbermen    and    sailors 

Have  their  quota  in  the  Army  of  the  Draft. 
— From  "In  Camp  and  Trench,"  by  Berton  Braley. 

Published  by   the  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


Apologies,  for  Modernization,  to  Edward  Lear. 
There  was  an  Old  Emp.  of  Berlin, 
Who    thought   that    he   surely    would    win, 
Till,    by    Foch    in   a  cake,    he    was    mixed    by    mis- 
take, 
So  they  baked  that  Old  Emp.   from  Berlin. 

There   is  an   Old  Man   from    Coblenr, 

Whose  ambish  is  simply  immense. 

He    will    jump    with    a    prance,    from    Germ'ny    to  [ 

France, 
That  surprising  Old   Man  of   Coblenz. 

There  was  an  Old  Man  of  Vienna, 

Possessed  of  an  autocrat  manner. 

When    urged    to    desist,    cried,    "But    won't    I    be 

missed?" 
"Not  on  your  old  Hapsburg  banner." 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 


"Mamma,"  said  the  little  boy,  "now  that  the 
people  know  that  the  Kaiser  is  going  to  hell 
when  he  dies,  won't  everybody  try,  extra  hard, 
not  to  go  there?" — Everybody's  Magazine. 


"Now  we'll  get  down  to  brass  tax."  "Huh  ;" 
"We're  framing  a  revenue  measure,"  explained 
the  congressman. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran' 
teed  forever  against  any  deleds  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

£Wdin  Offices  and  Shaw  eRpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cat 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgus  Elds. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
AMD  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bar,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 
230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 
Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings  Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 

Phone— Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    li 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,   corner   Minni, 

San  Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  18S0 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    •    -    Manager 

F&ed'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and.  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    " 
Branches — London,  Pans,   Bt-r'. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  16,  1918. 


(dolto 

NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social  happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Otis  of  Colon  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  iheir  daughter,  Miss 
Ethel  Ruth  Otis,  and  Ensign  Arthur  Ralston  Page, 
U.  S.  X.  R.  F.  Ensign  Page  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Page  of  Belvedere  and  the  grand- 
son of  the  late  Mr.  Wiliiam  C  Ralston.  The  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Otis  and  Ensign  Page  will  take  place 
daring  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Philip  Wales  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thursday 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Tames  Marwick  of  Xew  York.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  William  Brewster,  Mrs. 
James  Howell,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs.  Tames 
Oxnard,  and  Mrs.  Geoffrey  Lozier. 

Commander  William  Van  Antwerp,  U.  5.  X., 
gave  a  dinner-dance  Monday  evening  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Country  Club.  His  guests  included  Dr. 
Max  Rothschild  and  Mrs.  Rothschild,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oliver  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Xewhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  Macomber,  Mrs.  Laurance  Scott,  Mrs. 
Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Eu- 
gene Murphy,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough,  Mr.  George 
Pope,  Mr.  Harry  Scott,  Mr.  Prescott  Scott,  Mr. 
Frank  Carolan,  Colonel  J,  C.  Faunthorpe,  Dr. 
Tracy  Russell,  and  Lieutenant  Russell  of  the  Brit- 
ish   army. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  chaperoned  a  group 
of  the  younger  social  element  at  a  supper-dance 
Monday  evening  at  the  Palace  HoteL  Those  who 
attended  the  affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Van  Sicklen,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Miss  Constance 
Hart,  Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith, 
Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett,  Lieutenant  Robert  Clampett, 
Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Lieutenant  H.  N.  Wilson, 
U.  S.  X".,  and  Mr.  Benon  Hart,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  gave  a  dinner  a 
few  evenings  ago  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street 
in  honor  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Holton  of  the 
British  army.     The  guests  included  Mr.   and  Mrs. 


MADAME  GALLAIS,  diploma  from  Paris 
Academy,  recently  from  Alexandria,  Egypt, 
where  she  taught  French  at  Victoria  Univer- 
sity, wishes  residence  as  companion  in  pri- 
vate home  in  return  for  tuition.  Other  pupils 
also  desired.  Address  Hotel  Biltmore,  735 
Taylor  Street. 


George  Kelham.  Mrs.  Arthur  Watson,  Miss  Wini- 
fred Braden,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Holton,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Cook. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Faunthorpe  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club.  His 
guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs. 
Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval,  Miss  Edith 
Chesebrough,  and  Mr.  Francis  Carolan, 

A  group  of  the  younger  set  who  shared  the 
pleasure  of  a  luncheon  together  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  Monday  included  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss 
Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wheeler,  Jr..  Miss  Kate  Crocker,  and 
Miss  Constance  Hart- 
Lieutenant- Commander  Kirby  Crittenden  and 
Mrs.  Crittenden  gave  a  dinner  recently  in  Coro- 
nado  in  honor  of  Commander  Henry  Jensen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whitaker  gave  a  dinner 
a  few  evenings  ago  at  their  home  on  Broadway, 
their  guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Mann.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeme  MacDonald,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Gustave  Knecht,  Miss 
Katherine  Booth,  and  Mr.   Stanley  Whuaker. 

Major  Samuel  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  gave 
a  dinner  recently  in  Coronado,  their  guests  having 
included  Lieutenant-Commander  Kirby  Crittenden 
and  Mrs.  Crittenden,  Captain  Arthur  Hoff  and 
Mrs.  Hon%  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mariani,  Commander 
Henry  Jensen,  Commander  J.  H.  Klein,  and  Cap- 
tain  Templin  Potts. 

<«i> 

During  the  present  year  there  are  only 
eighty-four  days  on  which  the  banks  are  open 
all  over  the  world.  On  every  one  of  the  other 
281  days  some  nation  will  be  celebrating  a 
civil  or  religious  holiday,  or  observing  the 
Sabbath.  Only  one  of  those  holidays  is  uni- 
versal. This  is  Xew  Year's  Day,  and  eleven 
different  dates  are  observed  by  various  coun- 
tries as  the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Five 
Christian  countries  do  not  observe  Christmas 
as  a  legal  holiday.  Brazil  leads  the  nations 
in  the  number  of  its  holidays.  It  has  eighty- 
four,  and  the  United  States  is  second  with 
fifty-four.  France  observes  eighteen  formal 
holidays  during  the  year,  and  Italy  twenty- 
three.  Among  the  other  belligerents,  Ger- 
many, it  is  presumed,  will  observe  twenty 
days;  Great  Britain  sixteen,  Japan  fifteen, 
and  Russia  seventeen.  Among  the  favorite 
months  for  holidays  the  world  over,  November 
leads,  with  twenty-six  out  of  its  possible 
thirty  days.  May  comes  next  with  twenty- 
five. 


Moises  Huerta,  the  Spanish  sculptor,  has 
completed  the  model  for  a  monument  dedi- 
cated to  the  victims  of  the  Lusitania,  which 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  seashore  near  Boston. 
The  monument  represents  the  earth  drawing 
from  the  sea's  bed  the  bodies  of  the  tor- 
pedoed vessel's  victims. 


"What  is  your  attitude  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion ?"  "There  aint  no  attitude  any  more," 
replied  Uncle  Bill  Bottletop,  ''but  my  favorite 
attitude  used  to  be  one  foot  on  the  rail  and 
one  below  on  the  bar." — Washington  Star. 
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The  Choice  of 
Those  Who  Know 

Manufacturers  and  lead- 
ing motor  car  distributors 
recommend  ZEROLENE. 
The  majority  of  motorists 
use  ZEROLENE. 
ZEROLENE  reduces 
wear  and  gives  more  pow- 
er because  it  keeps  its  lu- 
bricating body  at  cylinder 
heat.  Gives  less  carbon 
because,  being  refined 
from  selected  California 
asphalt -base  crude,  it 
burns  clean  and  goes  out 
with  exhaust. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  cor- 
rect oil  for  all  types  of  au- 
tomobile engines.  It  is  the 
correct  oil  for  your  auto- 
mobile. Get  our  lubrica- 
tion chart  showing  the 
correct  consistency  for 
your  car. 

At  dealers  everywhere 
and  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(  California) 


Correct  Lubrication  for 
the  "V"-Type  Engine 

This,  the  (fVw-Type  of 
automobile  engine,  like 
all  internal  combustion 
engines,  requires  an  oil 
that  holds  its  lubricat- 
ing qualities  at  cylinder 
heat,  burns*  clean  in  the 
combustion  chambers 
and  goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Zerolene  fills 
these  requirements  per- 
fectly, because  it  is  cor- 
rectly refined  from  select' 
ed  California  asphajt- 
base  crude. 


ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil  for  Motor  Cars 


GOLD  IN  FISHING  TUBS. 


Princely  incomes  are  being  made  by  steam- 
trawler  owners  and  the  skippers  of  fishing 
vessels  sailing  from  Grimsby.  Hull,  Aberdeen, 
and  other  East  Coast  ports  of  Great  Britain 
(says   Tit-Bits). 

"You  wouldn't  think  to  look  at  that  old 
tub  that  there's  a  fortune  in  her,"  said  an 
old  salt 

''Yet  she's  a  regular  gold  mine  and  I  only 
wish  she  were  mine  now,"  wistfully  added  the 
fisherman. 

"You  polish  her  up  here  and  there,  make 
her  seaworthy,  put  a  small  crew  on  her,  and 
send  her  out  to  try"  pot-luck  at  the  fishing 
grounds.  It's  a  hundred  to  one  she  comes 
back  from  sea  with  tons  and  tons  of  fish,  and 
each  time  her  catch,  when  landed,  makes  a 
small  fortune,  for  fish  is  scarce  and  the  mer- 
chants just  tumble  over  each  other,  so  to 
speak,  to  buy  what  you  land  to  satisfy  their 
orders   from  all   parts  of  the  country." 

One  trawler  owner  who  bought  an  "oid 
tub"  for  £400  and  spent  £1500  on  reno- 
vating her  has  been  clearing  £40  to  £70  a 
week  profit  for  months  past.  This  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  profits,  arranged  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  made  by  the  skipper  and  the  crew. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  skipper  to  make  £50 
and  the  mate    £40  on  a  ten  days'  trip. 

A  shipping  vessel  that  went  ashore  was 
bought  for  less  than  £800  and  towed  to  a 
yard  for  repairs.  But  before  any  work  was 
done  to  her  she  was  sold  for    £11,000. 

At  one  port  an  enterprising  local  pork 
butcher  and  two  bookmakers  formed  a  syndi- 
cate, and  after  waiting  about  eighteen  months 
for  the  delivery-  of  a  trawler  they  had  or- 
dered were  told  that  it  was  to  be  com- 
mandeered by  the  naval  authorities.  The  syn- 
dicate successfully  begged  the  admiralty  to 
allow  a  short  period  of  grace  in  which  to  make 
at  least  two  or  three  trips  with  the  trawler 
before  she  was  commandeered,  and  on  the 
first  trip  made  £50uu.  On  two  subsequent 
trips  the  ship  made  some  £6000.  Her  cost 
to  the  syndicate  was  only  £10,000.  and  now 
they  are  drawing  a  handsome  allowance  from 
the  admiralty  for  the  ship's  use,  with  sub- 
stantial insurance  against  loss  covered  by  the 
government. 

Another  such  syndicate  composed  of  a 
tailor,  his  three  sons  (since  gone  into  the 
army  >,  and  daughter,  who  is  in  the  millinery 
business,  have  netted  something  like  £20.000 
during  the  four  years  of  war  by  buying  up  old 
derelicts. 


On  the  Avenue. 
(At  a  Liberty   Loan   Rally.) 
"Oh,  say,   can  you    sec 
By    the    dawn's    early    light." 
'Twas    a    woman's    voice 
Ringing    over    the    street, 
So   high. 
So   clear, 
So    piercing    sweet, 
It  seemed  that  the  heart  of  the  world  must  hear. 
And  the  crowd  that  passed  with  its  hurrying  feet 
Stopped   short — and   its   heart  drew  near. 

"What  so   proudly   ■zee  toiled 

At   the   twilight's  last  gleaming." 

And    the   banner    itself 

As  the  high  notes  rise 
So  clear, 
So  sweet, 

Swells  out   and    flies 
O'er  the  avenue  of  the  hurrying  feet — 
O'er    the    crowd    that    quiets    its    shuffling    feet, 
That  the  listening  heart  may  hear. 

All    men    bared    their    heads — 
God,  I  bared  my  soul. 
So  swift. 
So  far, 
Could  I   hear  the   roll 
Of  the  beating  drum    and  the  inarching  feet, 
As  my  own  had  marched  down  this  selfsame  street. 
Where   they  now  plead   for  paltry  gold! 

All    men    bared    their    heads, 
But  my  soul  stood  bare, 
So  swift, 
So  far, 
In  the  sunlight  there 
Could  my  yearning   see   and  my  aching  find 
That  flag  as  it  wrapped  what  had  once  been  mine, 
Ere    they    buried    my    boy    so    fair! 

"And  the  rocket's  red  glare 
And   bombs  bursting  in  air." 
Women's  eyes  grew  dim. 
Blood,    my   own    heart   wept, 
So  far  could  I  see  where  the  storms  have  swept, 
So  far. 
So  swift, 
Could  I  see  his  gift, 
Tossed  up  where  the  hopes  of  a  world  are  kept — 
Tossed    gladly    up    with   a    smiling    face. 
Tossed  lightly  up  with  a  boyish  grace. 
To  a  God  who  dreams  of  a  great  free  race. 

And    we    hold    our    paltry   gold ! 
— Eleanor   Cochran   Reed,   in  New    York   Times. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result- 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


Estimated  Speed  of  Birds. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  speed  of  birds 
is  very  deceptive,  more  especially  that  of  the 
larger  birds,  which  appear  to  be  moving  at  a 
much  slower  rate  than  they  really  are,  owing 
to  their  size.  The  following  table  of  relative 
speeds  has  been  prepared  by  a  statistics  crank 
in  Portland,  Oregon  (says  the  Oregonian), 
and  may  throw  light  on  some  of  the  misses 
which  the  gunner  finds  it  hard  to  explain.  It 
will  be  noted  that  among  the  birds  listed  the 
snipe  is  given  the  slowest  speed,  while  the  old 
honker,  who  appears  to  be  traveling  so  leis- 
urely on  those  all  too  rare  occasions  when  he 
by  some  miscalculation  comes  within  range 
of  the  sportsman's  gun,  looking  as  big  as  a 
house  and  impossible  to  miss,  is  usually  mov- 
ing so  very  much  faster  than  he  appears  to 
be  that  the  charge  of  shot,  which  is  blamed  for 
not  penetrating  his  dense  plumage,  is  probably 
penetrating  the  atmosphere  some  distance  in 
the  rear  of  the  grand  old  bird. 

The  canvasback  is  given  pride  of  place  as 
the  speediest  traveler,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  mallard,  ruffed  grouse,  and  the  quail  are 
bracketed  equal  in  point  of  ability  to  hasten 
out  of  range. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  ducks  are  scared 
they  are  able  to  reach  their  maximum  speed 
at  will,  and  this  sprinting  flight  is  usually 
what  the  gunner  has  to  make  allowance  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  wild  fowl  are  jumped 
and  killed  while  hovering  over  decoys  and 
moving  slowly,  and  birds  like  snipe  and  quail 
are  often  shot  before  they  have  attained  full 
speed.  Here  is  the  table  of  comparative 
speeds  alluded  to : 

Feet  per 

Birds —  second.         Ave. 

Quail 65  to    85  75 

Ruffed  grouse 60  to    90  75 

Snipe 50  to    70  65 

Mallard 55  to    90  75 

Wood  duck 70  to    90  80 

Teal 120  to  140         130 

Canvasbacks 130  to  160         145 

Geese 100  to  120  110 

Red  head   1 10  to  130         120 


As  a  result  of  the  Italian  victory  on  the 
Piave  a  movement  to  establish  sports  defi- 
nitely in  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  in  Italy 
has  been  begun  and  is  rapidly  gaining  favor. 
The  victory'  of  tne  Piave  was  a  victory  for- 
sports  and  athletics.  The  troops  which  held 
back  the  enemy  at  that  historic  river  were 
among  the  first  whose  training  included  sports, 
tournaments,  and  athletics.  Their  victory 
proved  that  a  handful  of  soldiers  trained  in 
sports — ready  to  leap,  run,  spring,  fence  with 
a  bayonet,  was  worth  more  than  a  company 
of  willing  and  obedient  men  not  educated  in 
the  school  of  dexterity,  agility,  and  gym- 
nastics. 


Russia,  with  a  population  of  nearly  130,- 
000,000,  has  only  about  19,000  physicians. 
The  United  States,  with  a  population  of  about 
100,000,000,  has  over  120,000  physicians. 


Antonio   Mango,   a    Sardinian,   has   received 
no  fewer  than  101  wounds  in  the  war. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLE1GH  JOHNSTON 
San  Yaidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  CaL 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.  "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


— there'll  be  Turkey 
'n    everything    for 

YOUR  THANKSGIVING 

DINNER 

(6  to  8) 

and  it'll  be  only  $1.50 

Make  reservations  novo 

HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Civic  Center 
MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH 


November  16,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and    from   this   city   and   Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  George  Newhall  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rath- 
bone  have  left  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they 
will   enjoy   a  visit  of  several   weeks. 

Mr.  George  Kaime  and  Miss  Laura  Kaime  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  after  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Menlo  Park.  They  have  been  the 
bouse  guests  of  Mr.  Kaitrie's  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alvah  Kaime,  who  arrived 
recently  from  Southern  California  to  pass  the  win- 
ter season  on  the  peninsula.  They  have  taken  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pringle. 
i  Dr.  Tracy  Russell  passed  the  week-end  in  Bur- 
Hngame  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Filer. 

Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, after  a  visit  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
where  she  went  to  be  near  Mr.  Gibbons,  who  is 
stationed    at   Camp   Pike. 

Mr.  Eldridge  Green  will  leave  within  a  few  days 
for  Camp  Zachary  Taylor  in  Kentucky,  where  be 
will  enter  the  officers'  training  camp. 

Comte  Andre  de  Limur  and  Comtesse  dc  Limur, 
who  arrived  recently  in  the  United  States  from 
France,  will  take  a  house  in  Washington  for  the 
winter  months.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Crocker 
and  Miss  Helen  Crocker  will  leave  for  the  East 
next  month  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with 
Comte   and   Comtesse  de  Limur. 

Miss  May  Sinsheimer  is  enjoying  a  visit  of 
several  days  in   Paso   Robles. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Cuyler  will  arrive  soon  from  Eng- 
land to  visit  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery. 
Mr.  McCreery  is  going  to  England  soon  for  a 
sojourn    of   several    weeks. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kirby  Crittenden  and 
Mrs.  Crittenden  will  arrive  in  a  few  days  from 
Southern  California  for  a  visit  with  the  latter's 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Fay. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and 
Miss  Maud  O'Connor  have  been  enjoying  a  so- 
journ of  several  days  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  in  the  Napa  Valley. 
Canon  Cabanel,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Cali- 
fornia for  some  weeks,  has  also  been  a  guest  of 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    de    Latour. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson  and  her  three  children 
arrived  a  few  days  ago  from  Boston,  where  they 
have  been  residing  with  the  matron's  mother, 
Mrs.  Robert  Bellows.  They  have  joined  Major 
Robinson,  TJ*.  S.  A.,  who  has  taken  a  house  in 
the  Presidio  for  his  family.  Major  Robinson  is 
stationed  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Vincent  arrived  recently  from  her 
home  in  Ireland  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
San  Mateo  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Bourn. 

Miss  Sara  Coffin  left  last  Friday  for  New  York 
en  route  to  France.  Miss  Coffin  will  be  joined  in 
the  Eastern  city  by  Mrs.  Charles  Wheeler,  who 
has  also  signed  for  six  months*  canteen  work  at 
the  front.  Mrs.  Wheeler's  daughter,  Miss  Hannah 
Hobart,  has  been  engaged  in  hospital  work  for 
over  a  year   in    France. 

Mrs.  Frank  West  and  her  children  have  taken 
a  house  in  Washington,  where  they  will  pass  the 
winter    months. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Randall  and  her  children  left 
last  week  for  their  home,  Hollyhocks,  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  they  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
the  winter.  Captain  Randall  is  with  the  Ameri- 
can   forces   in    France. 

Captain  William  Crocker,  Jr.,  left  Camp  Fremont 
last  week  en  route  to  France.  Captain  Crocker 
has  been  aide  to  General  Eli  Helmick  since  his 
arrival  in  California. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Payne  has  been  passing  several 
weeks  at  Atlantic  City  from  her  home  in  New 
York.  Miss  Josephine  Parrott  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Payne  from  Washington,  where 
she  has  been  staying  for  several  months.  Mr. 
Payne  recently  received  his  commission  as  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  and  is  in 
New  York  awaiting  his  orders  for  future  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sherman  left  several  days  ago  for 
San  Diego  to  be  with  Dr.  Sherman,  who  is  con- 
valescing from  influenza. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shafter  Howard  have  taken  the 
house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Dibblee  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter  season. 

Miss  Ola  Willett  and  Miss  Edith  Kinnersley 
have  gone  to  the  McCloud  River  for  a  sojourn 
of  several  days. 

Mr.  John  Geary  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
from  a  sojourn  in  Seattle. 

Mrs.  John  Breuner  has  returned  to  her  home  on 
Gough  Street  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  in 
Mariposa   County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla,  who  have  been 
passing  the  autumn  months  at  their  home,  £1 
Cerrito,  in  San  Mateo,  will  return  to  New  York 
for  the  winter  season.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Sabla 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Chatham  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Carrigan  returned  several 
days  ago  from  a  visit  in  the  East  and  have  re- 
opened their  home  on  Walnut  Street. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  David  R.  C.  Brown  have  changed 
their  winter  plans  and  will  remain  in  Denver  for 
the  season.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown  with  their 
children  usually  pass  the  cold  season  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hutchinson,  who  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  a  brief  sojourn  last  week,  has  returned  to 
Washington,  where  he  has  spent  the  greater  part 
of    the    year. 

Miss  Louise  Inches  arrived  recently  in  Cali- 
fornia from  her  home  in  Boston  and  will  spend  the 
winter  in  Coronado  so  as  to  be  near  her  brother. 
Captain  Henderson  Inches,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Kearny. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Watson  passed  the  week-end  in 
Menlo.  Park,  where  she  was  the  house  guest  of 
Mr.   and    Mrs.    Charles  McCormick. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  returned  ssveral  days  ago 
to  her  home  on  Octavia  Street  from  a  visit  with 
Mr^.  Edward  Schmieden  at  her  home  at  Lake 
Tahoe.      Miss    Collier    also    passed    a    few   days    at 


the  Schmieden  home  in  Ross  since  her  return  from 
the   mountains. 

Mrs.  E.  O.  McCormick  has  been  spending  sev- 
eral days  as  the  house  guest  of  Miss  Grace  Buck- 
ley at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue-  Mr.  McCor- 
mick has  returned  from  a  sojourn  of  some  weeks 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Haync  has  concluded  a  visit 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Hecksher  on  Long 
Island  and  has  gone  to  Philadelphia,  where  she 
is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Howard  Henry  and  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Alexander  Van  Renssalear.  Mrs. 
Hayne  will  return  the  first  of  December  to  her 
home  in  S3n  Mateo. 

Mr.  Eugen  Lent  arrived  a  few  days  ago  in 
New  York  from  France  and  will  return  within 
the  week  to  his  home  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Oxnard  and  their  son, 
Mr.  James  Oxnard,  Jr.,  who  have  been  guests  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  since  their  arrival  from  New- 
York,  left  Wednesday  for  Arizona,  where  they  will 
spend  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brown  and  Miss  Leslie  Brown  are 
spending  several  weeks  at  Coronado  from  their 
home   in   Alameda. 

Mrs.  A.  Fleishhacker  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  months  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  and  their  chil- 
dren moved  during  the  week  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Morse  in  Burlingame,  where  they  will 
be  established  for  the  winter  months.  They  have 
occupied  the  Burlingame  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Whitman  for  the  past  year. 

Rear-Admiral  William  Rodgers,  U.  S.  N.,  ar- 
rived several  days  ago  from  the  East  and  has  been 
the  guest  of  bis  aunt,  Mrs.  Augustus  Rodgers,  at 
her  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Powers  Hutchins  have  re- 
turned to  San  Francisco,  after  a  prolonged  ab- 
sence and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward 
McNear. 

Mrs.  William  Henshaw  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Oakland,  after  having  passed  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  in  Montecito. 

Mr.  Charles  Francis  Brown  is  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Hobart  Chatfield-Taylor  at  his  home  in  Monte- 
cito. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  returned  last  week  to  his 
home  in  San  Francisco  from  a  brief  trip  to  Gol 
conda,  Nevada,  where  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Albert 
Kent. 

Mr.  G.  Chauncey  Boardman  returned  a  few 
days  ago  to  his  home  on  Vafiejo  Street  from  a  trip 
to  Washington  and  New  York. 

Dr.  Bradford  Leavitt  and  Mrs.  Lcavitt  and  Mrs. 
James  Eaves  and  her  little  daughter  closed  their 
home  in  Woodside  yesterday  and  came  to  San 
Francisco  for  the  winter.  They  will  be  estab- 
lished throughout  the  season  at  the  Leavitt  resi- 
dence on   Octavia   Street. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Fries,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
visiting  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries, 
at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  has  left  for  New  York 
en  route  to  France. 

Lieutenant  Lytle  Hull,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  01- 
dered  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  he  will  be  an 
instructor  at  the  officers'  training  camp.  Mrs. 
Hull  will  remain  in  New  York  for  the  present. 

Dr.  Richard  Schwerin,  who  has  been  with  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin, 
in  San  Mateo  for  some  days,  left  Monday  for  the 
navy  yard  at  San  Pedro. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Ehrman  has  returned  to  her  apart 
ments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a  sojourn  in  the 
Northwest. 

Mr.  Gordon  Blanding  has  returned  to  his  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  having  passed 
the  summer  months  at  his  home  in   Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kilgarif  have  given  up  their 
home  on  Pierce  Street  and  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Among  Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  are  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Discon,  New  Zealand;  Mr.  Henry  Albert- 
sen,  Seattle;  Mr.  Murray  Brooks,  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Lieutenant  Van  B.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter, Mather  Field;  Mr.  A.  E.  McCord,  Stockton; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hunter,  Fresno;  Dr.  J.  Ver- 
monde,  Holland;  Mr.  C.  E.  Sessions,  Los  An- 
geles; Mr.  G.  P.  Stuart,  Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Ryan,  San  Jose;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Moore,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Nolan, 
New  York  City;    Mr.  Donald  Gawley,  Tacoma. 


COLLEGES  LEARNING  EFFICIENCY. 


Military  Training  Is  Making  Important  Changes. 


Over  150  British  soldiers,  blinded  in  the  war, 
have  married  since  losing  their  sight. 


One  of  the  incidental  advantages  accruing 
from  the  conversion  of  the  colleges  into 
Student  Army  Training  Camps,  though  not 
specifically  so  intended  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, is  the  opportunity  given  the  members 
of  college  faculties  of  coming  into  contact 
with  true  military  efficiency  ( says  "A  Mere 
Professor"  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post). 
Of  course,  every  one  knows  that  professors 
are  a  poor  lot  when  it  comes  to  working  out 
the  practical  details  of  college  management 
and  that  among  them  business  ability  is  far 
to  seek.  Perhaps  now  that  they  see  how 
smoothly  the  army  moves,  how  much  more  ad- 
mirably a  college  is  "run"  by  the  military 
than  by  the  academic  arm  of  the  service,  there 
will  be  accomplished  that  reform  of  the  pro- 
fessorate for  which  the  dear  public  has  long 
been  vocally  solicitous. 

College  professors  have  been  accustomed  to 
having  their  students  report  for  class  on  the 
stroke  of  the  bell  and  of  heartlessly  giving 
half  cuts  to  laggards,  with  the  result  that  the 
work  of  the  hour  began  with  a  fair  degree 
of  punctuality.  But  the  military  would  not 
leave  such  a  vital  matter  to  the  unassisted 
initiative  of  the  student  and  the  professor. 
The  men,  now  privates  in  the  pay  of  the 
United  States  government,  are  assembled  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  campus,  from  labora- 
tory and  classroom  and  library  and  barracks, 
and  marched  in  military  order  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  classroom  or  laboratory,  where 
they  are  delivered  up  to  the  waiting  professor 
by  the  sergeant,  who  reports  "all  present  or 
accounted  for";  then  the  work  of  the  dimin- 
ished hour  may  begin.  Doubtless  there  i; 
something  inspiring  in  the  steady  tramp  of 
the  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  as  they  march 
to  their  places  (thirty  marching  like  one, 
Wordsworth  might  say),  but  the  unimagina- 
tive professor  sees  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
sliced  off  each  hour  of  the  paltry  few  in  which 
he  is  to  give  them  intensified  instruction  in 
his  subject.  Well,  perhaps  the  professor  will 
learn ! 

Again,  the  college  instructor  had  a  way, 
blind  and  groping  perhaps,  and  to  the  ef- 
ficiency expert  without  system  and  void,  yet  a 
way  by  which  the  student  did  do  the  work  as- 
signed to  him  sooner  or  later.  Of  course, 
many  "got  by"  and  the  profane  laughed,  but 
more  did  not  "get  by,"  and  the  professor 
laughed  or  grieved  according  to  the  temper 
God  gave  him.  Somehow  the  recitation,  the 
written  or  oral  quiz,  the  relic  of  barbarism, 
the  finals,  caught  the  delinquent  and  vindi- 
cated the  studious.  But  this  is  not  according 
to  good  efficient  military  form  (I  confess  the 
tautology)-  So  the  junior  officers  call  assem- 
bly, march  the  men  to  a  classroom  provided 
with  seats  found  only  in  classrooms,  bare 
walls,  and  lofty  chandeliers,  and  order  their 
charges  to  study  from  7:30  to  9.30  p.  m. 
Great  is  the  zeal  for  work,  splendid  the  en- 
thusiasm for  truth,  superb  the  opportunity  for 
thought !  What  though  the  room  becomes 
stuffy  with  the  fifty  or  a  hundred  men  packed 
together,  or  the  supervisors  grow  lax  or  sleepy 
and  the  students  noisy,  the  studying  is  being 
done  according  to  form  and  the  work  is  ipso 
facto  excellent.  If  the  student  were  free  to 
use  the  library  or  his  room  (or  even  that 
fragment  of  it  he  calls  his  own),  he  might 
get  his  work  done  as  he  used  to  before  the 
military  took  over  the  college,  but  that  would 
be  treating  the  institution  as  if  it  were  a 
college  and  not  as  it  is,  an  army  post.  More- 
over, if  a  student  is  found  by  his  sergeant 
wasting  his  time  in  his  room  over  his  books 


(for  all  unsupervised  study  is  a  waste  of  tune; 
he  will  likely  be  put  on  barracks  police  duty. 
There  must  be  no  slackers  in  the  army  ! 

The  college  used  in  its  good  easy  way  to 
lake  some  things  for  granted;  the  army  never. 
If  at  the  beginning  of  one  class  a  boy  showed 
a  permit  covering  a  week's  absences,  the  pro- 
fessor did  not  demand  that  the  same  permit 
be  shown  at  the  next  class.  But  the  military 
never  infer.  They  pride  themselves,  appar- 
ently, on  "knowing  nothing  of"  what  seems  to 
the  lay  mind  a  self-evident  fact.  If  you  pass 
a  sentry  on  your  way  out  of  camp,  naturally 
you  show  your  pass  as  a  matter  of  military 
necessity  and  without  complaint,  even  though 
you  have  done  so  every  day  since  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  was  established  and  the  sentry  is  a 
student  in  classes ;  and  if  you  come  in  two 
minutes  later  you  must  again  show  your  pass 
or  the  sentry  will  be  court-martialed  or  some- 
thing almost  as  terrible  and  awful  happens. 
The  other  day  a  body  of  students  on  iheir 
way  to  class  were  held  up  by  the  sentry  be- 
cause they  crossed  his  post.  They  were  late 
for  their  recitation,  but  the  sentry  might  not 
infer  or  look  to  the  right  or  left.  On  an- 
other occasion  a  corporal  of  the  guard  had  to 
be  called  to  let  a  professor  enter  his  house, 
which  is  on  the  campus  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  camp  limits,  because  he  was  out  after 
taps  at  10  o'clock.  That  he  had  a  pass  sup- 
posedly good  for  all  hours  had  no  bearing  on 
the  question ;  some  mysterious  order  of  the 
day  emanating  from  nowhere  in  particular 
commanded  every  one  to  be  on  or  to  remain 
oft"  the  camp  after  1 0.  Another  professor 
conspired  with  a  fellow-faculty  member,  who 
lived  next  door  to  him  on  the  boundary  of 
the  town  and  the  campus,  and  returned  to  his 
own  house  after  midnight  by  gaining  a 
passage  through  his  colleague's  house.  The 
usual  moral  effects  of  hyper-efficiency  are  thus 
apparent. 


Even  such  matters  as  courtship  and  mar- 
riage are  now  supervised  by  the  British  mili- 
tary' authorities.  A  girl  who  was  in  the  Q.  M. 
A.  A.  C.  at  Boulogne  became  engaged.  En- 
gaged couples  are  allowed  to  remain  in  France, 
married  couples  are  not.  After  a  period  of 
courtship  her  fiance  was  informed  that  he  was 
for  the  front  line  at  a  certain  time.  Then  the 
burning  question  arose:  Should  she  remain 
at  Boulogne  as  a  fiancee  and  a  Q.  M.  A.  A.  G. 
and  he  go  to  the  front,  or  should  they  get 
married  and  she  go  back  to  England  ?  They 
decided  to  marry.  First  at  the  consulate  and 
then  at  the  garrison  church,  Gertie  was  mar- 
ried in  a  cleaned  frock  with  patched  elbows. 
The  three  days'  official  honeymoon  was  spent 
at  a  cottage  rented  by  the  authorities  for  the 
purpose — an  official  home  for  the  honeymoon 
couples.  The  cottage  is  in  the  care  of  a 
French  housekeeper,  whose  charges  are  mod- 
erate. 


In  Siberia  gold  is  an  inexhaustible  treasure. 
The  Lena  Gold  Mining  Company,  which  ope- 
rates in  the  richest  region,  recovers  the  pre- 
cious metal  to  a  value  of  2S00  yen  per  area 
of  six  square  feet.  The  principal  field  is  a 
thousand  miles  northeast  of  Irkutsk,  and  the 
said  company  produces  gold  to  the  value  of 
twenty  million  yen  yearly.  The  best  season 
for  alluvial  mining  is  between  October  and 
March. 


More  than  10,000  tractors  are  being  used  by 
the  wheat-growers  of  Kansas  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  fall  plow  planting.  Great 
areas  of  virgin  sod  are  being  plowed  in  the 
western  half  of  the  state  for  the  drilling  in 
of  the  wheat.  The  area  sown  will  approxi- 
mate ten  million   acres. 


"SAFE -TEA  FIRST" 


YOURS  FOR  REFRESHMENT 
and  ECONOMY 

Just  the  tea  you  have  been  longing  for 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"I  love  the  ground  you  walk  on,"  he  said, 
^nd  a  little  later  inquired:  "Does  your  father 
own  this  property?"— Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Who's  aoing  to  win?"  "Why,  the  Allies, 
you  mut!"  "But  I  mean  the  governorship." 
"Let's  see,  now — who's  running?" — Buffalo 
Express. 

"Have  you  read  the  war  news  today?" 
"Not  all  of  it.  Got  so  much  war  work  to 
do  that  I  haven't  had  time  yet  to  enjoy  my- 
self reading  about  it." — Washington  Star. 

He My   ideal    of   a    wife    is    one    who    can 

make  good  bread.  She— My  ideal  of  a  hus- 
band is  one  who  can  raise  the  dough  in  the 
hour  of  knead.— People's  Home  Journal. 

"That  was  a  great  shot  you  just  made," 
said  a  golfer.  "I  wish  I  knew  how  you  did 
it."  "So  do  I,"  replied  the  player,  who  was 
at  least  honest,  and  knew  that  it  was  an  acci- 
dent.— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Well,  here's  one  benefit  from  the  war. 
The  burglars  and  strong-arm  men  have  been 
drafted,  and  there  isn't  so  much  danger  of 
being  held  up."  "Evidently  you  haven't  eaten 
in  a  restaurant  lately." — Life. 

"Mighty  small  quantity  you  gave  me  for 
10  cents."  "You  wouldn't  have  gotten  any- 
thing if  you  hadn't  brought  your  own  bottle," 


the  drug  clerk  replied. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

"Is  golf  a  difficult  game  to  master?"  "I 
guess  so.  Nobody's  ever  mastered  it  yet." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

First  Fair  One — Do  you  believe  everything 
you  hear?  Second  Ditto— Not  until  I  have 
repeated  it  a  few  times.— Boston  Transcript. 

"Is  your  place  within  walking  distance  of 
the    cars?"     "I    dunno,' 


answered     Farmer 
-Wash- 


So  that 
was    the 
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Corntossel.    "How  far  kin  you  walk 
ington  Star. 

"My   son,"  said   Mr.   Boleby,   "why  are  you 
always  behind  with  your  studies?" 
I    may    pursue   them,    father,    dear,' 
reply. — Tit-Bits. 

"I'm  going  to  get  a  divorce.  My  wife  hasn't 
spoken  to  me  for  six  months."  "Better  be 
careful.  You'll  never  get  another  wife  like 
that." — Boston  Transcript. 

"You  used  to  laugh  at  prunes  as  an  article 
of  daily  food."  "I'm  still  laughing  at  'em. 
When  I  see  'em  coming  on  the  table  I  laugh 
for  joy." — Washington  Star. 

Crawford — Everybody  seems  seeking  an  ex- 
cuse to  raise  the  price.  Crabshaw — You're 
wrong,  old  man.  They  raise  it  without  any 
excuse. — People's  Home  Journal. 

Customer — You  have  placed  all  the  large 
berries  on  top.  Fruit  Peddler — Yes,  lady. 
That  saves  you  the  trouble  of  hunting  through 
the  box  for  'em. — Boston  Transcript. 

First  Boche — I  tell  you,  we'll  have  those 
Allies  on  the  run.  Second  Ditto  (mournfully) 
— We've  got  'em  on  the  run  now,  only  we're 
in  front  of  them. — Baltimore  American. 

Mrs.  Nuritch — Edith,  what  are  you  reading? 
Daughter — Petrarch's  poems,  ma.  Mrs.  Nu- 
ritch— Edith,  haven't  I  warned  you  against  the 
vulgar  habit  of  shortening  men's  name?  Say 
Peter  Rarch. — Boston  Transcript. 

"You  ask  for  my  daughter?  What  are  your 
prospects,  young  man?  Do  you  own  the 
house  you  live  in  ?"  "No,  I  rent  it,  but  I 
have  five  tons  of  coal  in  the  cellar."  "Take 
her." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Tommy — Smokin'  cigarettes  hurts  ya.  Pop 
told  me  so.  Jimmy — Aw,  he  was  jest  stringin' 
ya.  Tommy — No,  he  wasn't  stringin'  me, 
either ;  he  was  strappin'  me.  That's  how  I 
know  it  hurts. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Why  do  you  keep  referring  to  Von  Ana- 
nias?    There  is  no  such  person  mentioned  in 
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the  Bible."  "I  put  the  'Von'  in  myself.  The 
name  of  the  original  mendacity  expert  should 
be  Germanized  as  much  as  possible." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"How  is  it  you  couldn't  sell  that  dame  a 
dictionary?  Did  you  tell  her  the  dictionary 
had  forty  thousand  words  ?"  "Yes,  but  she 
had  more  words  than  that,  and  she  used  'em 
all  telling  me  she  didn't  want  it." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Crawford — You  seem  cheerful  over  the 
hardships  of  war.  Crabshazv — Why  not  ?  My 
neighbors  have  sent  their  talking-machine  to 
one  of  the  cantonments,  and  the  girl  across 
the  street,  who  used  to  sing  and  play  half  the 


night,  has  gone  to  France  for  the  Red  Cross.  I 
—Life. 

Captain — Do  you  see  that  German  captain  I 
on   the   bridge   five   miles   away?     Jack — Aye, 
aye,  sir.     Captain — Then  let  him  have  one  of 
those   twelve-inch    shells    in    the   eye.     Jack — 
Aye,   aye,  sir;  which  eye,  sir? — Til-Bits. 

"Has  you  made  all  arrangements  fo*  your 
marriage,  Mandy?"  "Well,  not  quite  all, 
Dinah.  I'se  got  to  buy  a  trooso,  an'  rent  a 
house,  an'  get  mah  husband  a  job,  an'  buy  1 
him  a  good  suit  o'  close,  an*  get  some  reg'lar 
washin'  work  to  do.  An'  when  them's  done 
I  kin  name  de  happy  day." — People's  Home 
Journal. 
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Advice  from  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Taft,  writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
on  the  result  of  the  elections,  does  not  allow  the  note 
of  exultation  or  of  triumph  to  mark  his  utterance.  Re- 
publican success  implies  Republican  responsibility,  and 
no  one  is  more  anxious  than  he  that  rivalry  shall  give 
place  to  cooperation  and  that  there  shall  be  "a  period 
of  wise  amity  between  the  two  coordinated  branches  of 
the  government  engaged  in  settling  the  serious  ques- 
tions which  are  to  present  themselves  for  solution."  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  Congress,  now  as  always,  to  examine 
"the  stewardship  of  the  Administration,"  but  it  must 
be  done  with  fairness  and  justice  and  without  either 
rancor  or  resentment.  A  Republican  Senate  will  be 
called  upon  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty,  and  the  electorate 
obviously  desired  that  this  should  be  so  when  they  re- 
turned a  Republican  majority,  but  Mr.  Taft  now  hastens 
to  say  that  the  treaty  should  not  be,  and  will  not  be, 
rejected  save  for  the  gravest  reasons  and  with  a  single 
eye  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world. 
The  Senate  can  not  amend  a  treaty.  It  must  accept  it 
or  reject  it.  An  apparent  amendment  "is  merely  a  re- 
jection unless  the  conditions  are  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  the  nations  with  whom  the  treaty  is  made." 
Mr.  Taft  does  not  recede  in  the  least  from  the  position 
that  he  took  when  he  stated  the  issues  of  the  election. 
It  was  the  position  of  a  statesman,  and  not  of  a  par- 


tisan. He  continues  the  role  that  is  habitual  to  him 
when  he  assures  the  Administration  that  there  will  be 
nothing  querulous  nor  captious  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Republican  majority.  For  this  reason  we  may  hope 
that  he  did  not  speak  in  vain  when  he  said :  "It  would 
help  matters  if  the  President  were  to  consult  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  in  respect  to 
the  form  which  the  treaty  should  take  before  he  directs 
its  signing.  *  *  *  May  we  not  hope  that  President 
Wilson,  now  that  the  American  people  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  a  Republican  House  and  a  Republican  Senate, 
will  accept  the  intimation  and  invite  a  real  conference 
with  the  congressional  committees  on  our  foreign  rela- 
tions?"  

Editorial  Correspondence. 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  in  which 
I  shall  undertake  to  set  down  leading  impressions  gained 
in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  England  and  Scotland  and 
to  the  war  fronts  in  France  in  the  weeks  imme- 
diatelv  preceding  the  armistice.  I  went  by  invita- 
tion of  the  British  Ministry  and  as  its  guest,  and  as 
a  member  of  a  party  of  thirteen  Americans — twelve 
editors  and  one  college  president — and  for  the  definite 
purpose  of  studying  the  war  both  in  its  background 
and  at  the  fighting  front.  On  its  face  the  invitation 
was  conventionally  personal;  yet  the  motive  was  in 
plain  sight.  The  British  government  wanted — and  still 
wants — that  America  shall  be  informed  as  to  the  part 
Britain  has  played  in  the  great  struggle.  In  the  back 
of  the  British  mind,  I  suspect,  there  lies  fear  that  the 
eye  of  America  has  been  so  fixed  upon  the  dramatic 
aspects  of  the  war — in  France  and  other  red  fronts — 
as  not  fully  to  comprehend  the  energy  and  sacrifice 
that  Britain  has  put  into  the  fight.  While  nothing  to 
this  effect  was  said  or  even  intimated  by  our.  official 
hosts  or  by  any  Englishman  with  whom  we  came  in 
contact,  it  was  none  the  less  very  definitely  impressed 
upon  our  minds.  If  there  had  been  nothing  else  to  sug- 
gest eagerness  that  England's  share  in  the  war  should  be 
set  right  in  the  mind  of  the  transatlantic  world,  it  was 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  courtesies  which  marked 
every  hour  of  our  tour.  To  the  end  that  the  oppor- 
tunity and  comfort  of  the  trip  should  be  everything  that 
might  be  desired  we  were  attended  from  arrival  at 
Liverpool  on  the  Sth  of  September  to  departure  from 
the  same  port  on  the  16th  of  October  by  military  and 
civil  officials  who  assiduously  and  with  infinite  tact 
saw  to  it  that  every  door  of  observation  should  be 
wide  open  and  every  privilege  of  conference  available. 


Our  flotilla  of  twelve  ships  carried,  all  told,  thirty 
and  some  odd  thousand  men  from  the  American  train- 
ing camp,  our  own  ship — the  White  Star  liner  Adriatic 
— having  in  her  lower  decks  three  thousand  lads  in 
uniform.  In  the  cabin  we  had  as  fellow-passengers 
about  a  hundred  civilians,  a  nurses'  contingent  (re- 
cruited in  Richmond  and  Baltimore)  over  a  hundred 
strong,  a  government  commission  headed  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Davis  (since  appointed  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain),  a  commission  of  agricultural  specialists  sent 
by  our  government  for  scientific  investigation  of  Eu- 
ropean conditions,  a  mixed  military  and  industrial  com- 
mission of  Japanese,  and  a  large  group  of  young  Ameri- 
can and  British  officers.  And  here  I  may  note,  paren- 
thetically, that  in  our  thirteen  days  of  sailing  over 
smooth  seas  and  through  summer  airs  human  nature 
asserted  itself  after  its  usual  fashion.  Only  the  good 
Lord  above  knows  the  measure  of  tendernesses  en- 
gendered in  the  conjunction  of  Chivalry  in  khaki  and 
Beauty  in  gingham.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  tenderest 
are  the  bravest,  no  more  gallant  company  than  the  hun- 
dred and  more  young  Lovelaces  of  our  voyage  ever  set 


forth  to  war.  From  the  breakfast  hour  until  midnight 
the  ship's  piano  groaned  out  its  more  or  less  voluptuous 
swell  to  accompaniment  of  flying  feet,  and  there  was 
no  quiet  corner  of  the  Adriatic's  decks  in  which  soft 
eyes  did  not  look  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again. 
Upon  the  tender  spectacle  we  elders — the  youngest  of 
our  immediate  group  was  a  grandfather — looked  from 
afar,  but  not  void  of  sympathy.  Yet  it  was  borne  in 
upon  us,  and  with  a  certain  pathos,  that  war  and  much 
that  goes  with  it  is  the  business — or  should  I  say  the 
privilege — of  youth.         

Below  decks  there  was  sterner  business  in  hand. 
From  morning  till  night  exercise  and  drill  was  the  rule. 
It  takes  some  doing  to  keep  three  thousand  well-fed 
young  huskies  confined  within  ship  limits  and  sub- 
jected every  night  to  a  sweating  process — for  it  was 
steaming  hot  most  of  the  way  across  and  portholes 
were  kept  closed  under  rigid  orders — in  fit  condition. 
From  the  hour  of  sailing  the  boys  were  "worked"  per- 
sistently in  setting-up  exercises,  swift  hikes  around  the 
decks,  and  other  aids  to  hardihood.  But  evening 
brought  surcease.  There  were  nightly  concerts  in  the 
below-decks  dining-room,  with  recitations,  speeches, 
story  recitals,  and  other  more  or  less  diverting  inci- 
dentals. True,  the  air  was  blue  with  smoke  and  hotter 
than  any  place  which  may  politely  be  named;  but 
Beauty  left  off  its  cooing  long  enough  to  smile  upon 
the  below-decks  contingent,  and  despite  the  very  real 
hardships  of  close  quarters,  sweltering  nights,  and 
hard  work  all  day,  the  lads  seemed  to  get  pleasure  out 
of  the  voyage.  Again  it  was  a  case  where  youth  scored. 
To  men  of  seasoned  years  the  voyage  under  its  in- 
evitable conditions  as  affecting  the  enlisted  man  would 
have  been  a  period  of  agony.  War,  again  let  me  say, 
is  the  business  of  youth. 


At  the  date  of  our  landing  in  England — Septem- 
ber 5th — the  number  of  Americans  in  Europe,  in 
one  form  or  another  of  military  service,  was  approxi- 
mately 1,800,000.  At  the  date  of  our  departure,  six 
weeks  later,  the  total  had  grown  to  2,200,000.  The 
bulk  of  this  vast  man-power — I  should  say  woman- 
power  as  well,  since  the  roster  included  many  thou- 
sands of  nurses,  stenographers,  and  miscellaneous 
workers — had  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic  within 
a  period  of  less  than  a  year.  In  the  single  month  of 
August  the  landings  of  American  troops  ran  to  upwards 
of  three  hundred  thousand.  It  was  no  exaggeration 
when  Prime  Minister  Lloyd-George  characterized  this 
achievement  as  a  miracle  of  transportation.  Verily  it 
was  a  miracle,  but  a  miracle  of  a  kind  resting  upon 
a  basis  of  definitely  organized  human  means.  It  ought 
to  be  known  to  the  American  people  how  it  came  about 
— to  what  extent  credit  is  due  to  other  than  our  own 
resources  of  transport.  I  quote  Admiral  Sims  in  the 
statement  that  sixty-four  per  cent,  of  the  American 
forces  now  in  Europe  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  British 
ships.  One  French  ship,  carrying  roughly  speaking 
one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  contributed  to  the 
general  achievement.  American  ships  are  credited 
with  thirty-four  per  cent.,  or  one-third  of  the  whole. 
Thus  our  participation  in  the  war  at  the  point  of 
numerical  force  of  fighting  men  was  due  in  its  larger 
proportion — two-thirds,  to  be  nearly  exact — to  British 
aid.  It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  work  was 
done  gratis;  we  paid  the  bill,  of  course,  and  it  was  not 
a  light  one.  But  the  significant  fact  is  that  we 
should  not  have  been  able  to  make  a  figure  in  the  war 
comparable  with  our  resources,  pretensions,  and  obli- 
gations if  there  had  been  no  means  of  getting  our  men 
and  materials  to  the  fighting  front  other  than  by  our 
own  ships.  We  should  not  have  been  able,  as  we  were 
at  Chateau  Thierry,  to  roll  back  the  advancing  Huns 
if  we  had  not  had  the  help  of  our  generous  an  1 
ful  ally  England.     I  would  like  here  to  rec 
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stances  exploiting  the  privilege  and  glory  of  the  par- 
ticular service  at  Chateau  Thierry— hut  that's  another 
story  and  its  telling  must  wait  upon  a  later  writing. 


I   postpone  for  the  moment  the  experiences  of  our 
first  week  in  London  to  speak  of  a  further  service  to 
the  great  cause  and  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  Britain 
in  her  character  of  "Mistress  of  the   Seas."     In  the 
course  of  a  visit  to  Scotland  in  middle  September  we 
spent  a  full  day  with  the  Fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.     I 
should  like  to  paint  the  picture  of  a  thousand   ships. 
more  or  less,  in  a  vigil  of  more  than  four  years  off  the 
Scottish  coast.    But  in  truth  I  did  not  see  it.  for  at  the 
time  we   were   there  nothing  was   visible  beyond   the 
range  of  a  mile.     The  rain  it  rained  and  the  wind  it 
blew:  and  I  do  not  recall  that  at  any  one  time  more 
than  a  scant  half-score  ships  were  visible.     They  were 
there  in  due  order  and  form,  ready  for  instant  service. 
But    we   had   to   imagine    the    picture.     And    what    a 
picture  it  must  have  been,  with  its  sixty-mile  front  of 
war    dogs    each    tugging    at    its    leash    and    praying 
for  the  hour  of  chance  to  have  at  the  enemy!     But 
leaving  the  picture  to  one  side,  the  fact  is  impressive 
enough ;  and  it  becomes  even  more  impressive  in  view 
of  statements   seriously  made  by   Admiral   Sims   at  a 
luncheon  given  our  party  in  London  by  Lord  Beaver- 
brook.     "The  Fleet,"  said  the  admiral — speaking  Sep- 
tember 6th— "is  the  supreme  and  saving  fact  in  the  war. 
If  today  an  earthquake  or  some  other  convulsion  of 
nature  w-ere  to  shake  it  from  its  moorings,  dissipate  it 
or  blast  it  upon  the  Scottish  coast,  we  might  as  well 
haul  down  our  flags  and  yield  our  necks.     It  is  the 
Fleet,  that  silent  and  patient  watcher  amid  the  northern 
fogs,  that  stands  between  us — America  as  well  as  the 
allied  countries  of  Europe — and  destruction.     But  for 
the  Fleet  the  Prussian  Kaiser  would  be  master  of  the 
world;   and  I  think  you  should  know  that  America's 
contribution  to  that  great  restraining   and   conserving 
force  is  up  to  now  all  but  infinitesimal.     But  for  the 
Fleet    England   would   have    starved   two    years    ago. 
But   for   the   Fleet   the   forces   of   Britain    would   not 
today  be  upon  French  soil,  not  to  speak  of  Italy  and 
other    centres    of    war    activity.     But    for    the    Fleet 
America,    for    all    her    wealth    of    men    and    means, 
would  have  stood  impotent.    It  is  the  Fleet  which  after 
four  years  and  more  of  grilling  inaction  holds  unim- 
paired its   high   spirit   and   morale  that   has  made   all 
else  in  this  war  possible  and  which  assures  to  us  ulti- 
mate triumph.    I  say,  all  honor  to  the  Fleet,  which  has 
performed  its  great  service  without  the  incentives  of 
direct  achievement  or  the  stimulus  of  positive  action." 
If  I  do  not  here  quote  the  exact  words  of  the  admiral, 
I  do  at  least  reflect  his  spirit. 


almost  instantly."  And  for  four  years  and  more  this 
ceaseless  vigilance  has  been  maintained.  With  Ad- 
miral Sims  I  say.  in  gratitude  and  almost  reverence, 
all  honor  to  the  heroes  of  pitiless  inaction !  A  notable 
incident  of  the  day  was  our  descent  into  the  bowels  of 
a  British  submarine  in  Rosyth  Harbor.  It  was  some- 
thing like  penetrating  the  in'ards  of  a  watch.  The 
narrow  interior  was  to  the  non-technical  observer  a 
confusing  mass  of  wheels,  cogs,  and  electric  mechan- 
isms, with  oil  liberally  smeared  over  everything— in- 
cluding our  clothes  before  the  visit  was  done.  The 
living  quarters  alike  of  officers  and  men  were  narrow 
and  cramped,  not  indeed  to  suffocation,  for  the  air  was 
sweet  enough,  but  to  every  other  form  of  physical  dis- 
comfort. Yet  for  this  service,  since  there  is  involved 
in  it  the  distinction  of  personal  courage  as  well  as 
extra  pay.  there  are  multitudes  of  eager  volunteers. 
The  business  of  the  British  submarine,  unlike  that  of 
the  German  assassin  of  the  sea.  is  not  that  of  destruc- 
tion of  noncombatants,  but  of  search  for  enemy 
under-sea  craft.  How  vigilant  and  effective  this  sen-ice 
has  been  in  the  past  two  years  we  shall  know  some  day 
But  not  vet ;  for  it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  Brit- 
ish government  to  exploit  the  prowess  of  its  silent 
sentinels  of  the  depths.  But  the  work  has  been  serious 
and  its  achievements  of  vast  importance.  I  shall  not 
burden  this  recital  with  the  record  of  the  social  ameni- 
ties which  made  our  day  with  the  Fleet  a  memorable 
one.  Here  as  everywhere  the  spirit  of  hospitality  left 
nothing  undone  that  could  contribute  to  our  instruction 
or  our  comfort.  

Nothing  could  be  less  warlike  in  its  outward  aspect= 
than  the  war  energy  of  England  as  expressed  in  the 
vital  business  of  agricultural  production.  The  season 
in  the  British  Isles  has  been  one  of  teeming  fruitf illness. 
Every  cultivated  field  has  yielded  above  its  average  and 
the  area  under  plow  or  spade  has  been  immensely  ex- 
panded. Parks,  race-courses,  golf  links,  and  back-yards 
usuallv  devoted  to  flowers,  have  everywhere  been  turned 
into  "allotments."  the  name  given  to  patches  of  ground 
assigned  to  individual  cultivation.  Thus  the  ordinary 
domestic  consumer  of  garden  stuffs  has  become  a  pro- 
ducer, greatlv  to  his  financial  advantage,  also  greatly  to 
his  benefit  in  the  form  of  a  new  interest  and  of  out-of- 
doors  labor.  Everywhere  as  our  train  passed  from 
Liverpool  to  London — and  otherwhere  in  subsequent 
joumeyings — men,  women,  and  children  were  busy  in 
their  allotments.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  vital  | 
strength  of  England  was  elsewhere  than  in  her  gardens, 
for  the  men  were  relatively  few  and  all  of  an  age  or 
conditions  unsuited  to  military  service.  How  important 
the  part  of  this  new  system  in  the  economy  of  war 
we     had    later    to    leam     in    assurances     from     Mr. 


nothing  else  has  come  to  the  British   race,  this  alone 
would  be  worth  all  that  the  war  has  cost. 


As  I  have  already  said,  this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
letters  to  follow  from  week  to  week  in  exploitation  of 
observations  and  impressions  in  the  course  of  a  journey 
of  amazing  privilege.  I  shall  in  chapters  to  come  treat 
of  our  experiences  in  London  and  elsewhere  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  France.  A.   H. 

San  Francisco,  November  21.  1918. 


Despite  the  gloom  and  discomfort  of  a  boisterous 
day.  our  visit  to  the  Fleet  was  one  of  prodigious 
interest.  We  left  Edinburgh  by  motor  in  the  early 
morning  and  in  an  hour  were  at  the  naval  port  of 
Rosyth.  twelve  miles  up  the  coast,  where  some  hun- 
dreds of  craft  of  all  types  and  sizes  were  moored 
at  the  docks  or  swinging  in  the  stream.  In  a  light 
harbor  boat  we  steamed  out  under  the  great  Firth 
Bridge  and  into  open  water,  where  amid  the  pha- 
lanx of  warships  we  discovered — and  with  a  fine  thrill 
— the  Stars-and- Stripes  at  the  masthead  of  five  great 
battleships.  It  was  no  easy  adventure  clambering  from 
our  little  boat  up  rope-ladders,  but  we  made  such 
ascents  safely  several  times  during  the  day,  meeting 
even-where  the  greatest  courtesy  and  cordiality.  Wher- 
ever we  went  we  found,  despite  the  tedium  of  their  long 
vigil,  officers  and  men  in  high  tide  of  spirits  and  of 
hope — hope  that  the  Kiel  Fleet  would  in  some  hour  of 
desperate  hardihood  come  out  from  behind  its  protect- 
ing guns  and  mines.  Every  man-jack  of  them  was 
tuned  up  to  fighting  pitch.  If  the  signal  had  come 
the  whole  vast  force  could  have  moved  forward  in 
fighting  form  within  thirty  minutes.  And  now  that 
the  war  is  over  I  violate  no  propriety  in  reporting 
that  though  the  Fleet  was  practically  inactive  it  was 
none  the  less  alert.  Three  hundred  miles  of  rough 
water  stand  between  Rosyth  and  Kiel,  yet  so  close  was 
the  scrutiny  and  so  dependable  the  arrangements  of 
communication  that  even  the  slightest  unusual  circum- 
stanc  at  the  German  base  was  known  at  Rosyth  in 
'nan  half  an  hour.  "If  an  old  gunny-bag  or  a 
iaper  should  be  thrown  into  a  ship's  furnace  in 
o  be  reflected  in  a  single  puff  of  smoke  from  a 
.lead."  an  officer  said  to  me,  "we  should  know  it 


Prothero,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  through  cul- 
tivation of  tracts  hitherto  held  to  sporting  and  orna- 
mental uses  the  country  has  produced  in  1918  the 
prodigious  total  of  800,000  tons  of  foodstuffs.  "We 
might."  he  said,  "have  been  stan-ed  into  submission 
under  our  old  scheme  in  agricultural  production,  but 
today  England.  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  able  to  feed 
themselves  for  an  unlimited  period."  Thus  out  of 
the  war  there  has  come  to  Britain  a  revival  of  the 
great  basic  industry  upon  which  not  only  the  welfare 
but  the  very  life  of  any  people  must  in  special  emergen- 
cies depend.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Prothero  and 
others  this  great  reform  is  destined  to  be  permanent. 
Never  again,  he  said,  will  it  be  permitted  that  the 
use  of  land  essential  to  production  of  what  is  needed 
for  the  vital  life  of  the  country  shall  be  diverted  to  mere 
sport.  It  has  long  been  a  reproach  to  England  that  in 
her  devotion  to  mechanical  industry  she  has  sacrificea 
the  wholesome  uses  of  her  soil.  I  recall  that  in  a  pre- 
vious visit  some  years  ago  I  was  told  by  a  British 
statesman  that  "there  is  not  a  peasant  in  England,"  a 
remark  which  called  to  my  mind  the  famous  lines: 

111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 

The  reform  has  come  none  too  soon.  In  her  concen- 
tration upon  in-door  industry  England  in  recent  times 
has  paid  the  awful  tribute  of  a  more  or  less  debilitated 
manhood.  The  peasant — the  out-of-doors  farmer — has 
been  lost  in  the  factory  worker,  obvious  in  a  more  or 
less  deteriorating  physical  type.  The  new  order  of 
industry,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  country  as  never 
before  with  home-grown  food,  promises  to  bring  back 
the  sturdier  figure  and  the  brighter  eye  of  the  out-of- 
doors  man   and  woman.      If   out   of  this   terrible   war 


A  Call  to  Sober  Second  Thought. 
The  President  we  hope  will  take  sober  second — and 
wjse — thought  in  the  matter  of  the  projected  visit  to 
Europe.  There  is  no  compelling  reason  why  he  should 
<ro;  and  there  are  many  considerations  contrawise. 
The  Federal  Constitution,  while  providing  alternatively 
for  death  or  disability  of  the  President,  does  not 
contemplate  his  absence  from  the  country.  Thus  the 
presidency,  if  Mr.  Wilson  should  go  to  Europe,  would 
practically  be  vacant  while  he  is  away. 

It  is  proposed  to  nullify  this  embarrassment  as  it 
relates  to  legislative  procedure  by  the  device  of  hold- 
ing back  from  presentation  to  the  executive  office  of 
such  measures  as  Congress  may  find  it  expedient  to 
enact  during  the  time  the  President  is  out  of  the  coun- 
try. This  sounds  simple  enough  and  perhaps  in  the 
immediate  instance  no  direct  harm  would  follow.  But 
there  lies  in  the  precedent  it  would  establish  a  very  real 
and  serious  danger.  Under  this  precedent  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  a  vicious  President — should  we  ever 
have  one — to  nullify  the  authority  of  Congress  and  to 
thwart  the  will  of  the  people  by  tactical  process. 

Under  a  punctilio  of  Mr.  Wilson's  own  insistence 
the  United  States  is  not  in  alliance  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  countries  that  has  won  the  war.  We  are  not  an 
"ally."  only  an  "associate."  It  follows,  then,  that  how- 
ever civilly  our  representatives  may  be  received  at  the 
peace  table  as  guests  and  confreres,  we  have  no  au- 
thoritative place  there,  no  real  membership,  no  vote. 
The  situation  will  be  one  of  some  embarrassment  for 
our  delegates,  and  they  ought  not  to  lie  under  the 
further  embarrassment  of  the  hovering  presence  of  the 
executive  head  of  our  government. 

The  traditional  theory  of  the  peace  table  is  that  its 
membership  is  made  up  of  holders  of  delegated  au- 
thority. It  is  not  given  to  the  men  who  sit  about  the 
peace  table  to  speak  finally  without  definite  instruction 
from  their  home  governments.  There  are  proprieties, 
conveniences,  diplomatic  values  in  this  practice:  and  it 
will  be  a  distinct  disturbance  of  all  these  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  waiting  around  the 
corner,  so  to  speak,  from  the  conference  room  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

For  Mr.  Wilson  himself  there  are  possible  and  even 
probable  embarrassments  in  personal  intrusion  upon  the 
Peace  Conference.  His  is  not  the  cooperative  type  of 
mind.  Temperamentally  he  does  not  find  it  easy  to 
accept  counsel  or  to  tolerate  criticism.  In  plain  words 
he  likes  to  boss  things.  In  Europe  he  w-ill  find  himself 
not  only  associated  with  but  in  competition  with  men  as 
potential  as  himself  and  with  higher  claims,  technical 
and  moral,  to  consideration.  His  place  will  not  be  like 
that  of  McGregor,  the  head  of  the  table.  And  as- 
suredly it  ought  not  to  be:  for  important  as  our  part 
in  the  war  has  been,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
we  came  late  and  after  the  burden  of  the  struggle  had 
long  been  borne  by  more  prompt,  more  resolute,  and 
more  directly  interested  countries. 

It  would  no  doubt  be  a  personal  gratification  to  Mr. 
Wilson — and  to  his  wife — to  visit  the  European  capi- 
tals. But  appetite  for  laudation  and  the  desire  to  please 
one's  women-folk  are  motives  too  small  and  trivial  for 
large  and  serious  times. 


A  Demand  and  a  Threat. 
Three  million  American  soldiers  and  sailors  will  soon 
be  released  from  their  military  duties,  and  w-ill  ask 
and  expect  to  be  reabsorbed  into  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  the  country.  Many  other  millions  of 
persons,  emergently  enlisted  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
armies,  must  seek  other  employment  when  those  armies 
shall  be  disbanded,  and  they.  too.  will  wish  and  expect 
to  resume  their  old  occupations.  That  changes  so  great 
must  have  a  disturbing  influence  upon  prices  and  wages 
is  self-evident.  It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  adjust- 
ment and  regulation  as  of  economic  law.  and  it  may 
be  said  that  economic  law  is  just  as  inexorable  and 
unvarying  as  any  other  natural  law.    It  can  no  more  be 
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broken  than  the  law  of  gravitation  can  be  broken.     It 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  reconstruction  programme  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Labor  is  an  attempt  to  override  that  law. 
It  can  not  be  done.  The  increased  cost  of  living,  we 
are  told,  demands  the  maintenance  of  the  present  wage 
scale.  But  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  due  to  the 
wage  scale.  An  increase  in  wages  is  added  to  the  pro- 
duction cost,  which  is  added  to  commodity  prices,  and 
these  at  once  absorb  the  wage  increase,  and  so  we  create 
a  sort  of  endless  chain,  with  the  cost  of  living  always 
on  the  up  grade.  Actually  there  is  only  one  way 
in  which  wages  can  be  increased  without  injury  to  the 
wage-earner  and  that  is  by  an  increased  demand  for 
products.  Perhaps  there  will  be  an  increased  demand 
as  a  result  of  European  reconstruction.  We  may  hope 
so.  But  wages  can  not  be  regulated  by  fiat.  Every 
such  increase  is  added,  and  more  than  added,  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  appeal  to  the  '"soldiers  in  uniform"  to  sustain  the 
"soldiers  of  industry"  is  pure  bunkum.  All  the  sol- 
diers we  have  are  in  uniform,  and  they  have  been 
enduring  great  labors  and  dangers  for  a  pittance.  If 
the  appeal  means  anything  at  all,  which  it  does  not, 
it  means  that  they  shall  come  home  to  unemplovment 
and  poverty  in  order  that  the  "soldiers  of  industry" 
shall  continue  to  earn  more  every  day  than  they  earned 
every  week,  that  they  shall  continue  to  earn  more  than 
the  average  college  professor,  or  minister,  or  doctor, 
or  author,  whose  inelastic  pay  is  now  so  pitifully  inade- 
quate because  the  pay  of  the  workman  is  so  excessive. 
It  means  that  the  returned  soldier  who  was  compelled 
to  leave  his  job  shall  not  ask  to  have  his  job  back, 
that  he  shall  stand  upon  one  side  in  order  to  sustain 
a  wage  scale  from  which  he  is  not  to  profit  and  that  was 
created  by  his  own  sacrifice.  He  may  do  this,  but  we 
doubt  it.  He  may  even  believe  that  he  has  the  first 
of  all  claims  to  employment  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
fix  his  own  wage  demands. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  need  to  comment  on  the  threat 
contained  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  this  pro- 
gramme, except  to  wonder  at  the  reckless  folly  that  in- 
spired it.  We  are  invited  to  consider  the  revolutionary 
outbreaks  that  have  occurred  in  Europe  and  to  avoid 
a  similar  catastrophe  in  America,  and  particularly  in 
California,  by  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  de- 
mands of  labor  that  alone  "can  avert  disaster  to  estab- 
lished government."  The  Argonaut  is  not  of  the 
opinion  that  established  government  is  yet  at  the  mercy 
of  a  federation  of  labor,  or  that  established  government 
will  live  or  die  at  its  command.  The  Federation  of 
Labor  may  have  been  beguiled  into  a  conviction  of 
invincibility  by  the  far  too  easy  compliances  of  the  past 
two  years,  but  it  may  yet  find  that  established  govern- 
ment is  not  wholly  defenseless  and  that  its  methods  of 
self-protection  have  lost  none  of  their  vigor  from 
disuse. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


Rajim-I-Jan-Rumiyya  is  inscribed  on  the  old  Persian 
gun  which,  at  the  request  of  King  George  V,  now 
stands  on  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  in  London  (says 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor)  for  inspection  by  the 
public.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  on  their  entry 
into  Bagdad,  and  was  sent  by  Sir  Stanley  Maude  and 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  under  his  command 
as  a  gift  to  the  king.  The  gun  dates  from  the  year 
1547,  and  was  built  by  the  Shah  of  Persia,  Ismail  II, 
to  wage  war  with  against  the  Turks,  who  were  giving 
support  to  his  rebellious  brother.  Part  of  the  gun's 
inscription  states  that  "The  Commander  of  Victory 
and  Help,  the  Shah,  desiring  to  blot  out  all  trace  of 
the  Turks,  ordered  Dgiev  to  make  this  Gun."'  The 
inscription  goes  on  to  describe  the  capacity  of  the  gun 
for  "spitting  out  fire  like  a  dragon."  Rajim-I-Jan- 
Rumiyya  is  a  chronogram  for  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
954,  which  is  A.  D.  1547,  the  date  the  gun  was  made 
for  war  against  the  Turk. 


We  are  told  that  the  Peace  Conference  will  assemble  within 
a  month  at  Versailles,  and  that  the  birthplace  of  the  German 
Empire  may  also  be  its  tomb.  The  German  representatives 
are  anxious  to  hasten  the  meeting.  The  Allied  Powers  have 
no  reason  to  delay  it.  There  can  be  no  internal  stability  for 
Germany,  nor  indeed  for  any  part  of  Europe,  without  some 
strong  directing  hand  at  the  helm.  The  delegates  of  the 
Allied  Powers  will  constitute  the  most  powerful  deliberative 
assembly  the  world  has  ever  known.  They  will  represent  nearly 
the  whole  of  civilization.  Every  continent  will  have  its  spokes- 
men. Practically  the  entire  human  race  will  gather  around 
a  council  board.  Versailles  will  momentarily  become  the 
centre  of  the  world,  the  focus  for  the  hopes,  ambitions,  and 
fears  of  humanity.  Some  twenty  millions  of  soldiers  will 
stand  ready  and  at  arms  to  carry  out  the  behests  of  that  con- 
ference. So  much  power  has  never  before  been  concentrated 
upon  one  spot.  If  that  council  shall  develop  a  single  domi- 
nating mind — and  there  is  always  a  dominating  mind  in  all 
human  assemblies — its  authority  will  be  without  parallel  in 
human  history.  Surely  some  malign  influence  must  be  para- 
mount in  human  affairs  if  such  a  parliament  as  this  shall 
allow  its  opportunities  for  justice  to  come  to  naught.  But  it 
will  have  to  act  quickly  if  it  is  to  stay  the  pestilence  of  an- 
archy that  already  bids  fair  to  rival  the  pestilence  of  war. 


The  Balsa  tree,  which  is  now  being  cultivated  in 
Costa  Rica,  produces  the  lightest  known  wood  in  the 
world.  It  is  in  great  demand  for  all  purposes  where 
lightness  of  construction  is  of  importance,  it  is  very 
porous  and  a  good  insulator  and  is  much  used  in  insula- 
tion against  heat  or  cold.  Is  most  useful  for  aeroplane 
building  as  it  offers  the  minimum  amount  of  air  resist- 
ance. 


Fog  bells  and  buoys  are  frequently  ineffective  lie- 
cause  of  the  "zones  of  silence"  prevalent  in  fog  banks. 
Frequently  these  zones  not  only  retard  a  sound,  but  stop 
it  entirely.  In  the  same  bank  of  fog  there  will  be  a 
long  lane  through  which  sound  will  carry  clearly.  The 
result  is  that  one  ship  may  hear  another  that  is  far  off 
and  have  no  hint  of  a  third  that  is  clnse  aL  isa&i. 


The  success  of  the  conference  in  its  more  immediate  aspects 
will  depend  upon  the  stability  of  Germany.  That  we  should 
now  be  anxious  for  the  stability  of  Germany  is  an  anomaly, 
and  one  that  would  have  seemed  almost  fantastic  a  year  ago. 
None  the  less  it  is  for  the  stability  of  Germany  that  we  have 
to  hope,  a  stability  that  she  must  at  once  develop  from  within 
or  that  must  be  imposed  upon  her  from  without.  In  other 
words  we  must  know  what  the  word  Germany  actually  repre 
sents,  and  we  must  see  to  it  that  it  represents  a  unified  and 
a  concrete  something,  an  organism  that  shall  correspond  in 
some  measure  and  however  transitorily  with  the  Germany 
that  made  the  war.  The  Germany  that  made  the  war  was 
a  political  entity.  The  Germany  that  asked  for  the  ending 
of  the  war  was  a  political  entity.  The  Germany  with  which 
we  are  now  to  deal  must  also  have  the  semblance  and  the 
efficacy  of  a  political  entity.  There  must  be  a  Germany  that 
can  pay  indemnities,  that  can  assume  obligations,  that  can 
receive  orders,  and  that  can  be  punished  for  the  sins  of  the 
past  and  threatened  for  the  sins  of  the  future.  There  are 
things  that  Germany  as  a  whole  must  now  be  compelled  to  do. 
We  can  not  deal  with  a  congerie  of  anarchies  and  of  mutual 
repudiations.  If  Germany  is  now  to  be  partitioned,  or  if  she 
is  to  partition  herself,  there  can  be  no  escape  through  that 
door  from  the  liabilities  incurred  by  Germany  as  a  unified 
empire.  Nor  can  Germany  ask  for  oblivion  for  her  crimes 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  inspired  by  authorities  thai 
have  now  been  swept  away,  and  that  she  has  purged  herself 
of  her  debt  by  the  comparatively  simple  means  of  revolution. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  Germany  that  her  national  reputation 
is  against  her.  She  is  not  at  all  in  the  position  of  the  decent 
man  who  has  been  suddenly  led  into  a  first  offense  by  tempta- 
tion and  bad  counsel.  Germany  has  known  many  kinds  of 
government  in  the  past,  and  she  has  been  swept  more  than 
once  by  revolution.  But  through  all  her  vicissitudes  she  has 
been  undeviatingly  led  by  the  spirit  of  rapine  and  plunder. 
She  has  never  hauled  down  the  skull  and  crossbones.  It  is 
that  German  spirit  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal  and  that 
must  be  exorcised,  that  will  otherwise  remain  just  as  strong 
as  ever,  no  matter  what  external  forms  may  be  given  to  the 
German  government.  And  for  that  reason,  and  so  far  as 
reparation  is  concerned,  the  conference  will  have  to  regard 
Germany  as  a  unified  entity  that  can  assume  responsibilities 
and  discharge  them  when  assumed.  If  Germany  shall  find 
that  she  is  now  unable  to  speak  as  a  nation,  that  she  can  not 
produce  a  national  representative  who  shall  speak  with  the 
national  voice,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Allied  Powers  to 
force  some  sort  of  unity  upon  her,  to  the  end  that  there  shall 
be  some  one  who  can  sign  checks  and  promissory  notes  in 
her  name,  and  who  can  guarantee  that  they  will  be  met.  The 
German  nation  can  not  be  allowed  to  escape  its  liabilities 
by  the  simple  process  of  falling  to  pieces.  The  criminal  with 
which  we  have  to  deal  is  not  the  German  Empire,  but  the 
German  people.  The  German  Empire  has  gone,  but  the  Ger- 
man people  remain.  

At  the  moment  we  are  waiting  to  see  what  shall  emerge 
from  Germany  in  the  way  of  a  national  government.  If  no 
national  government  shall  emerge,  if  Germany  shall  go  for- 
ward to  the  end  of  the  path  of  anarchy  on  which  she  now 
stands,  then  we  are  facing  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  military 
occupation  of  the  country.  We  are  told  now  of  a  new  Ger- 
man chancellor,  and  we  have  a  list  of  new  German  ministers 
in  which  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  art  and  the  finer  things 
of  life  have  not  been  overlooked.  But  the  new  chancellor  and 
the  new  ministers  can  not  possibly  have  any  sort  of  national 
authority.  There  has  been  no  national  assembly  in  Germany 
with  powers  to  write  a  new  constitution.  The  Reichstag  can 
not  do  this.  The  whole  of  the  German  constitution  re- 
volved around  the  emperor  and  the  princes.  It  was  made 
by  them,  and  it  was  administered  by  them.  The  Reichstag 
was  only  a  debating  society  with  certain  limited  financial 
powers.  The  governing  assembly  was  the  Reichsrath,  and  the 
members  of  the  Reichsrath  were  the  nominees  of  the  emperor 
and  the  princes.  With  the  flight  of  these  persons — and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  now  abdicated — the  whole  fabric  of  German 
government  falls  to  the  ground.  There  is.  in  fact,  no  such 
thing  as  a  German  government,  except  a  precarious  govern- 
ment by  usurpation.  There  is  no  one  with  whom  the  Allies 
can  de?l  nor  can  there  be  any  one  until  there  shall  be  some 
sen    of    rational    assembly.      The    value    of   a   piece   of    blank 


paper  would  be  in  no  way  increased  by  anything  that  the  new 
German  chancellor  might  be  pleased  to  write  upon  it.  Pre- 
sumably he  has  been  put  in  his  position  by  some  soldiers' 
and  sailors'  committee,  and  he  can  just  as  speedily  be  put  out 
of  it  by  the  same  agencies.  In  point  of  fact  Germany  has  so 
far  followed  faithfully  in  the  footsteps  of  Russia,  and  has  evi- 
dently done  so  with  intention.  If  there  shall  be  a  national 
assembly  in  Germany  before  the  meeting  of  the  conference  it 
is  possible  that  there  will  then  be  some  German  political  entity 
with  which  the  conference  can  deal.  But  it  is  not  likely.  It 
can  not  deal  with  a  Bolsheviki  government,  nor  with  some 
shadowy  German  Kerensky  who  can  be  swept  away,  who  cer- 
tainly would  be  swept  away,  and  by  some  succeeding  and 
more  violent  revolutionary  wave.  But  if  there  shall  be  no 
national  assembly  in  Germany,  no  unified  authority,  then  there 
will  be  nothing  for  it  but  the  policing  of  Germany,  and  even 
the  administration  of  Germany  with  the  collection  of  her 
revenues,  for  Germany  can  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  Bolsheviki.  In  this  respect  Germany  is  much  worse 
off  than  Russia,  seeing  that  Russia  was  herself  a  victim  and 
owed  no  reparation.  Russia  to  some  extent  could  be  left  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation,  although  she  has  been  left  far 
too  long.  But  we  can  not  allow  Germany  to  go  the  path  of 
Russia.  She  owes  too  much.  And  the  whole  of  Europe  might 
be  shattered  by  so  tremendous  an  explosion. 


Incidentally  we  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  marvel  at  this 
portent  of  Bolshevikism.  It  is  no  longer  Russian.  It  has 
become  international.  We  may  hate  it  as  it  deserves  to 
be  hated,  but  we  must  none  the  less  recognize  that  it 
represents  a  force  in  human  society  and  in  the  human 
mind  that  has  been  for  too  long  overlooked,  and  that 
has  thriven  mightily  upon  repression.  It  threatens  now 
to  drag  down  the  pillars  of  many  a  commonwealth.  It  is 
not  a  democratic  force.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  mis- 
take will  never  again  be  made.  It  is  not  a  force  of  liberty. 
It  hates  liberty.  It  represents  a  hunger  for  caste  domina- 
tion, but  it  is  a  caste  that  of  all  others  is  the  most  violent., 
the  most  cruel,  and  the  most  murderous.  That  it  should  be 
able  to  threaten  the  little  republic  of  Switzerland  shows  that 
there  is  no  government  that  can  claim  immunity  from  its 
ravages.  The  government  of  Switzerland  is  as  purely  demo- 
cratic as  a  New  Engkmd  town  meeting.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Switzerland  can  assemble  in  one  of  her  valleys  and 
legislate  by  a  show  of  hands.  But  a  Bolshevist  deputation 
seems  to  be  able  to  bring  Switzerland  to  the  verge  of  an- 
archy, and  it  was  found  necessary  at  once  to  expel  it.  We 
can  only  hope  that  Bolshevikism  is  as  easily  expelled  as  the 
Bolsheviki.  Holland,  too,  is  a  democracy,  but  Holland  seems 
to  be  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  We  even  read  of  something: 
suspiciously  like  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  Belgium,  which 
disclosed  itself  almost  before  the  last  German  soldier  had 
crossed  the  frontier.  What  nation  shall  think  itself  exempt 
if  Switzerland  and  Belgium  are  susceptible  to  the  virus? 
Certainly  it  seems  too  early  to  talk  of  a  demobilization  of  the 
European  armies.  It  seems  almost  too  early  for  any  but  the 
most   temporary   of   rejoicings. 


Chaos  in  Germany  will  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  dangers 
that  the  conference  may  have  to  face,  but  the  other  dangers 
and  the  other  difficulties  are  so  numerous  and  so  great  as  to 
be  dismaying.  Japan  is  early  in  the  field  with  claims  that 
illustrate  her  own  peculiar  and  astute  diplomacy,  and  that 
are  more  significant  in  their  omissions  than  in  their  in- 
clusions. She  says  nothing  about  Kaio  Chow,  for  example,, 
and  we  may  therefore  assume  that  she  intends  to  hold  it,  al- 
though it  is  indisputably  Chinese  property.  Italy  has  made- 
no  definite  claim  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but 
it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  she  may  do  so.  Now  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  overwhelmingly  Slav.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  city  of  Trieste  it  is  almost  solidly  Slav.  With- 
out the  possession  of  the  Adriatic  coast  the  great  new  Slav 
world  will  be  landlocked  and  commercially  impotent.  It  was 
to  exclude  the  Slavs  from  the  ocean  that  Austria  seized 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  pursued  her  relentless  policy 
against  Serbia.  Here  in  America  we  know  little  about  the 
Slavs,  but  we  know  a  good  deal  about  Italy  and  Austria  as 
belligerents,  and  so  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  regard  the 
eastern  Adriatic  as  a  part  of  Italian  Irridenta,  and  as  falling 
naturally  and  properly  into  Italian  hands.  We  may  there- 
fore remind  ourselves  with  advantage  that  between  the  Italian 
frontier  south  of  the  Drave  and  the  .'Egean  Sea  there  lies  a 
nation,  a  single  nation  and  a  great  nation,  known  as  the  Serbo- 
Croats,  and  inhabiting  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  Istria.. 
Goritzia,  Carinthia,  Styria,  Carniola,  Croatia,  Slavoni'a.  and: 
southern  Hungary.  On  the  eastern  Adriatic  coast  proper  are 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  Trieste,  and  Goritzia,  and 
in  these  four  coast  provinces  there  are  .172.623  Italians  and 
1,052,082  Slavs.  Upon  these  four  coast  provinces  the  whole 
of  the  new  and  unified  Southern  Slav  nation  must  depend  for 
its  commerce  and  therefore  for  its  development.  It  is  not 
an  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  this  nation  is  to  be  landlocked1 
and  strangled  by  a  deprivation  of  its  coast  line  then  ihe  war 
might  just  as  well  not  have  been  fought.  It  was  against  this 
Slav  nation  that  Germany  and  Austria  drew  the  sword,  and 
for  the  subjugation  of  that  Slav  nation  they  were  willing  to 
%ht  the  world.  If  there  is  any  captive  people  that  should 
now  be  nursed  and  strengthened  for  the  future  peace  of  Eu- 
rope it  is  this  people.  The  Slavs  are  preeminently  pacific. 
If  it  is  true  that  they  have  fought  for  centuries,  it  has 
always  been  against  oppression.  But  for  Slavdom  there  might 
at  this  moment  be  a  Mohammedan  empire  over  the  whole  of 
Europe.  No  single  aggressive  war  lies  to  their 
They  are  the  people  most  clearly  designed  to  create 
part  between  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  to  hold 
against  all   future  aggressors.     But  they  can  not  d 
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can  not  even  become  a  nation,  without  the  control  of  the 
coast  line  that  is  geographical!}"  theirs,  and  of  which  they 
are  alreadv  in  occupation.  Italy  will  best  prove  the  con- 
tinuity of  her  splendid  record  by  a  renunciation  of  these 
eastern  Asiatic  provinces  that  are  so  vital  to  the  life  of  a 
new  nation  that,  in  its  turn,  is  so  vital  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  

The  rectification  of  the  frontiers  of  the  new  Europe  will  not 
be  effected  by  the  application  of  formulas,  and  it  may  be 
=aid  that  the  American  mind  is  peculiarly  prone  to  rely  i 
upon  formulas.  The  rightful  proprietorship  of  European 
areas  can  not  always  be  determined  by  plebiscites,  seeing  that 
an  invading  and  colonizing  people  may  sometimes  outnumber 
the  invaded.  For  example,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
plebiscite  of  Alsace-Lorraine  would  result  favorably  to  the 
rightful  claims  of  France,  and  we  might  find  other  cases  in 
which  a  plebiscite  would  have  disconcerting  results.  There 
was  a  very"  large  emigration  from  Alsace-Lorraine  of  French 
families  that  would  not  tolerate  German  government,  and 
there  was  an  even  larger  German  immigration.  We  do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  plebiscite  in  Poland, 
and  we  might  make  calamitous  mistakes  in  laying  down  a 
general  principle  that  should  govern  our  decisions.  Nor  can 
we  rely  very  greatly  upon  the  history  of  these  areas  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  line  of  justice.  Original  sovereignties  do  not 
now  count  for  very  much.  The  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  distributed  and  redistributed  over  and  over  again.  The  j 
Roman  Empire  united  the  whole  of  western  and  southern 
Europe  with  Asia  Minor  and  North  Africa,  and  the  people 
were  fairly  well  content  that  it  should  be  so,  and  gave  their 
loyalties  to  the  empire  in  return  for  just  government.  But  I 
the  Roman  Empire  was  broken  up  into  innumerable  separate  ! 
states,  and  then  came  the  Holy  Roman  Empire — so  called,  : 
says  James  Bryce,  because  it  was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman, 
nor  an  empire — and  so  we  have  a  fresh  grouping  of  states. 
Lorraine,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  Thuringia,  Franconia,  Bo- 
hemia, Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Austria,  made  their  appearance 
as  units,  but  these  were  again  to  be  shuffled,  and  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  we  find  a  veritable  anarchy  of  little 
independent  states  until  at  last  Prussia  made  her  appearance 
and  proceeded  to  swallow  and  to  digest  them  one  by  one.  If 
we  are  to  seek  for  historical  guidance  we  must  first  decide  at 
what  point  we  are  to  draw  our  historical  line.  The  smaller 
peoples  of  Europe  have  been  tossed  about  as  one  tosses  a  ball, 
and  we  can  no  more  depend  upon  the  guidance  of  history 
than  upon  the  guidance  of  plebiscites.  Nor  can  we  entirely 
forget  the  necessities  of  a  proper  punishment.  The  Dobrudja, 
for  example,  belongs  properly  to  Bulgaria,  both  geographically 
and  ethnologically.  Roumania  took  it  from  Bulgaria  during 
the  second  Balkan  war  and  has  held  it  until  the  present  time, 
when  German  and  Bulgarian  armies  have  once  more  retaken 
it.  But  can  we  tolerate  the  enrichment  of  Bulgaria  as  a 
result  of  her  war,  and  after  the  doing  of  deeds  even  more 
frightful  than  those  of  the  Germans?  Can  we  take  Mace- 
donia away  from  Serbia  and  give  it  to  Bulgaria  merely  be- 
cause the  majority  of  its  people  may  wish  it?  Roumania 
might  be  compensated  by  Transylvania,  but  can  we  allow  Bul- 
garia to  profit  in  any  way  whatever? 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


There  can  be  no  general  application  of  principles,  no  matter 
how  lofty  they  may  be.  There  must  be  a  certain  opportunism 
that  looks  only  to  the  larger  end.  Every  case  will  have  to  be 
decided  upon  its  apparent  merits  and  with  a  view  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole.  But  in  the  meantime  the  enemy  of  the 
race  is  Bolshevikism.  It  is  dominant  in  Russia,  and  if  it 
should  become  also  dominant  in  Germany  then  there  are  no 
necessary  limits  to  its  dreadful  activities.  The  sooner  the 
conference  shall  meet  and  so  engage  the  attention  of  the 
world  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  world.  And  in  the  mean- 
time we  can  hope  for  nothing  better  than  the  arrival  of  some 
sort  of  stability  in  Germany,  for  some  kind  of  central  au- 
thority with  whom  it  shall  be  possible  to  talk  business. 

Sidney  Cosyn. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  20,  1918. 


Like  so  many  other  towns  in  the  Balkans,  Xish  is  a 
place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  mentioned  as  an 
important  place  by  Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  and  it  was 
under  the  walls  of  Xish,  the  Xaissus  of  the  Romans, 
in  the  year  A.  D.  269,  that  the  great  battle  was  fought 
in  which  the  Emperor  Claudius  destroyed  the  army  of 
the  Goths.  Some  two  hundred  years  later  came  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Huns,  and  in  the  centuries  that  followed 
Xish  shared  to  the  full  in  all  the  warfare  which  swept 
back  and  forth  over  the  Balkans,  until  that  final  silence 
created  by  the  Ottoman  flood  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  first  steam  engine  or  steam-operated  device  that 
we  have  any  record  of  was  made  by  Hero,  a  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandria,  about  the  year  130  B.  C.  This 
has  been  described  as  a  revolving  spherical  vessel 
pivoted  on  a  central  axis  and  supplied  with  steam 
through  one  of  the  pivots.  From  130  B.  C.  until  A.  D. 
1629,  or  nearly  1700  years,  the  subject  of  steam  power 
lay  dormant,  but  in  1629  Giovanni  Branca,  an  architect 
of  Lorreto,  Italy,  made  a  steam  engine  by  impinging 
a  jet  of  steam  against  blades  or  vanes  of  a  wheel  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  water  wheel. 


Absolutely  pure  copper  may  have  a  light  gray  color 

likt  that  of  most  other  metals,  since  it  is  found  that 

er  which  has  been  ten  times  distilled  in  vacuo  has 

a  pale  rose  color,  while  the  yellow  color  of  gold 

nes  much  lighter  under  similar  treatment. 


The  late  Czar  of  Russia,  before  his  deposition,  pos- 
sessed a  single  estate  covering  more  than  100,000,000 
acres — that  is,  about  three  times  the  entire  area  of 
Bulgaria. 

Lieutenant  Victor  Hugo,  a  great-grandson  of  the 
author  of  "Les  Miserables,"  accompanied  the  American 
troops  in  their  charge  at  Cantigny,  Picardy.  He  is  a 
French  chasseur. 

Havelock  Wilson,  president  of  the  Xational  Sailors' 
and  Firemen's  L'nion  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is 
again  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  an  unopposed 
coalition  candidate  for  South  Shields.  He  has  had 
previous  parliamentary  service  and  has  been  active  in 
the  British  Seamen's  Union  practically  all  his  life. 

Wall  Street  precedent  was  shattered  recently  by  the 
appointment  of  Miss  Lilian  G.  Jones  as  cashier  of 
the  Bank  of  Cuba,  the  Xew  York  branch  of  the  Xa- 
tional Bank  of  Cuba,  replacing  a  drafted  man.  She 
is  Xew  York's  first  woman  bank  cashier. .  She  is  not  yet 
thirty,  and  started  in  eight  years  ago  as  a  stenog- 
rapher. 

Bv  a  curious  coincidence,  the  cigar-making  industry 
of  East  London  has  furnished  America  with  two  ro- 
mances^— those  of  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Samuel 
Gompers  (says  Tit-Bits  J.  The  girl  cigarette  maker  of 
Spitalfields  became  the  wife  of  an  American  million- 
aire; and  the  Jewish  boy,  in  the  same  trade,  who  went 
to  the  States  when  he  was  thirteen,  has  risen  to  be  the 
greatest  force  in  the  labor  movement  of  his  adopted 
country. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  in  a  Chautauqua  address  re- 
lates an  anecdote  that  illustrates  the  human  side  of 
President  Wilson.  It  seems  the  chief  executive  was 
out  riding  with  a  friend  when  they  passed  a  small 
boy,  who  for  some  reason  or  other  made  a  face  at  the 
chief  executive.  The  friend  was  indignant  and  wanted 
to  go  back  and  punish  the  lad,  but  the  President 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  "But  he  made  a  face  at  you,"  pro- 
tested the  friend.  "I  know,"  said  Wilson,  "but  I've 
already  punished  him."  "How  was  that?"  "I  made  a 
worse  face  back  at  him." 

Ex-King  Boris  III  of  Bulgaria  completed  by  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne  a  trinity  of  young  Balkan  rulers. 
The  Prince  Regent  of  Serbia,  King  Alexander  of 
Greece,  and  he  are  all  of  them  in  their  twenties.  The 
young  king  makes  a  very7  agreeable  personal  impres- 
sion. Two  things  about  him  bear  especial  witness  to 
his  good  nature  and  the  frankness  of  his  disposition. 
They  are  his  eyes  and  his  laugh.  He  looks  you  straight 
in  the  face  with  a  pleasant,  straightforward,  and  natu- 
ral expression  and  when  he  laughs  it  is  with  an  enjoy- 
ment that  is  good  to  hear. 

Catherine  Breshkovsky  started  in  life  as  a  school- 
teacher, but  her  real  work  began  with  the  newly-freed 
serfs  at  her  gate.  She  loved  them,  and  then  taught 
them.  But  the  sequence  was  not  popular  with  the 
bureaucracy.  Teaching  peasants  was  forbidden.  Cath- 
erine Breshkovsky  turned  to  the  workers  in  the  towns 
and  became  both  teacher  and  pupil.  With  two  com- 
rades, pack  on  back,  she  trudged  from  village  to  village, 
trying  to  win  the  peasants  with  words  if  she  might 
not  with  books.  The  authorities  grudged  her  her 
humble  following,  and  she  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 
Her  long  exile  followed. 

The  newly-created  British  high  commissioner  in  Si- 
beria, Sir  Charles  Eliot,  has  served  in  official  capacities 
in  Russia,  Turkey.  Bulgaria,  Serbia,  Morocco,  and  the 
United  States.  When  vice-chancellor  of  Sheffield  Uni- 
versity Sir  Charles  created  amusement  by  a  remark  he 
made  at  a  university  dinner.  "Of  the  changes  of  the 
past  year,"  he  said,  "the  one  which  strikes  me  most, 
and  pleases  me  most,  is  that  every  day  as  I  take  my 
walk  in  the  university  corridors  I  see  young  ladies 
walking  about  in  gowns."  And  there  he  stopped,  but 
the  roar  of  laughter  caused  him  to  continue:  "In  aca- 
demic gowns,  which  look  most  picturesque." 

In  a  study  of  LudendorfFs  methods  Albert  de 
Pouvourville  of  the  French  Colonial  Council  Intelli- 
gence Service,  said:  "Espionage,  the  anarchist  propa- 
ganda in  the  east,  defeatist  propaganda  in  the  west, 
millions  ladled  from  banks,  libels  and  treasons,  pacifist 
literature,  missions  for  the  most  corrupt  men  and  the 
most  alluring  women,  ultra-patriotic  enthusiasm,  fer- 
ment, destruction,  rupture  among  neutrals,  all  have 
emanated  from  the  brain  of  Ludendorff,  and  hither 
their  results  are  all  returned  and  registered.  For  him 
the  affair  of  the  Isonzo  was  not  merely  a  battle  of 
shock;  it  comprised  intrigues,  betrayals,  forgeries, 
false  orders  of  the  day,  and  every  other  vile  thing  that 
was  necessary  to  bring  about  the  desired  object" 

Sir  Henry  Wood,  the  eminent  English  conductor,  so 
long  and  so  closely  associated  with  Queen's  Hall,  who 
recently  refused  the  appointment  of  conductor  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  is  a  stickler  for  clear 
enunciation  in  singing;  Lecturing  on  this  subject  one 
day  he  puzzled  his  hearers  by  addressing  them  as  fol- 
lows:    "See-ded  dwun  dye   at  thee  yorgorn,   ay  wuz 

zweery   and    ell    ut    eese "      His    audience    looked 

puzzled,   as   well  they  might.     "Now,"   proceeded   Sir 
Henry,  "this  isn't  Esperanto,  neither  does  it  happen 


to  be  Chinese  or  Choctaw,  or  any  other  outlandish 
lingo.  It  is  merely  how  many  singers  render  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  'Lost  Chord,'  which  are  translated  into 
ordinary  English,  'Seated  one  day  at  the  organ,  I  was 
wean,-  and  ill  at  ease.'  " 


OLD  FAVORITES. 


The  Forging  of  the  Anchor. 
Come,  see  the  Dolphin's  anchor  forged — 'tis  at  a  white  heat  1 

now; 
The    bellows    ceased,    the    flames    decreased — though    on    the 

forge's  brow. 
The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound, 
And  fitfully  j-ou  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round, 
All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare ; 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windlass 

there. 

The    windlass    strains    the    tackle    chains,    the    black    mound 

heaves  below, 
And  red  and  deep  a  hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every*  throe : 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — O,  Vulcan,  what  a  glow ! 
'Tis  blinding  white,  'tis  blasting  bright — the  high  sun  shines 

not  so ; 
The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery  fearful  show ; 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  hearth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the  foe : 
As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  monsier. 

slow 
Sinks  on  the  anvil — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow : 
"Hurrah !"  they  shout,  "leap  out — leap  out ;"  bang,  bang  the 

sledges  go ; 
Hurrah !  the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low — 
A  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow, 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail,  the  rattling  cinders  strow 
The  ground  around :  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fountains 

flow. 
And   thick   and   loud,    the    shrinking   crowd   at   every    stroke 

pant,  "Ho!" 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters ;  leap  out,  and  lay  on  load ! 
Let's  forge  a  goodly  anchor — a  bower  thick  and  broad ; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode. 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a  perilous  road — 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee — the  roll  of  ocean  pour'd 
From    stem    to    stern,    sea   after   sea ;   the   mainmast   by    the 

board ; 
The  bulwarks  down,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 

chains ! 
But  courage  still,  brave  mariners — the  bower  yet  remains. 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns,  save  when  ye  pitch  sky 

high; 
Then   moves   his   head,   as  though   he   said,   "Fear  nothing — 

here  am  I." 
Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time ; 
Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple's  chime : 
But  while  you  sling  your  sledges,   sing — and  let  the  burthen 

be, 
The  anchor  is  the  anvil-king,  and  royal  craftsmen  we ! 
Strike  in,   strike  in — the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling 

red: 
Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 

sped. 
Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array, 
For  a  hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,   or  an  oozy  couch  of 

clay ; 
Our  anchor  soon   must  change   the  lay  of   merry  craftsmen 

here, 
For   the   yeo-heave-o'   and   the   heave-away,   and   the   sighing 

seamen's  cheer ; 
When,    weighing   slow,    at   eve   they   go — far,    far   from   love 

and  home ; 
And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a  row,  wail  o'er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens  down  at  last ; 
A  shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong,  as  e'er  from  cat  was  cast. 
O  trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me. 
What    pleasures    would   thy   toils    reward,    beneath   the    deep 

green  sea! 
O    deep    sea-diver,    who    might    then    behold    such    sights    as 

thou? 
The  hoary  monster's  palaces !  methinks  what  joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whales, 
-And    feel    the    churn'd    sea    round    me    boil    beneath    their 

scourging  tails ! 
Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea-unicorn. 
And  send  him  foil'd   and  bellowing  back,   for  all  his   ivory* 

horn ; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn ; 
And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn ; 
To  leap  down  on  the  kraken's  back,  where  'mid  Norwegian 

isles. 
He  lies,   a  lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallow'd  miles ; 
Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls ; 
Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  far-astonish'd  shoals 
Of  his  back-browsing  ocean-calves ;  or,  haply  in  a  cove. 
Shell-strewn,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undine's  love, 
To  find  the  long-hair1  d  mermaidens ;  or,  hard  by  icy  lands, 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent,  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O  broad-arm'd  Fisher  of  the  deep,   whose  sports  can   equal 

thine? 
The   Dolphin   weighs   a   thousand   tons,   that  tugs   thv    cable 

line! 
And  night  by  night,  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through    sable    sea    and   breaker   white,    the    giant   game   to 

play — • 
But  shamer  of  our  little  sports!  forgive  the  name  I  gave — 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy — thine  office  is  to  save. 
O   lodger    in   the   sea-kings'    halls,    couldst   thou   but   under- 
stand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping 

band. 
Slow  swaying  in   the  heaving  wave,  that  round   about   thee 

bend, 
With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a  dream  blessing  their  ancient 

friend? 
Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps 

round  thee, 
Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride;  thou'dst  leap  within 

the   sea!  — Sir  Samuel  Ferguson. 


A  curious  legend  is  still  current  in  Palestine  with 
regard  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  According  to  many  old 
Jewish  and  Moslem  writers  the  Messiah — yet  to  come 
in  their  belief — is  first  to  appear,  rising  from  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  The  strangest  thing  about  the  tra- 
dition is  that  it  appears  to  be,  not  of  local,  but  of  Per- 
sian origin,  occurring  in  one  of  the  hymns  of  the  Zen- 
davesta. 
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WOMEN  AND  SOLDIERS. 


Alec  Tweedie  Writes  Upon  All  Kinds  of  Social  Prob- 
lems in  Connection  with  War. 


The  war,  says  Mrs.  Alex  Tweedie,  has  changed 
everything,  and  particularly  men.  To  speak  with  strict 
accuracy,  she  is  not  quite  sure  that  women  have 
changed.  It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  women 
have  developed.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  there  was 
a  disposition  to  ask  women  to  keep  their  places  and  not 
to  interfere.  But  presently  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
men  and  women  had  to  take  their  places.  They  began 
to  cook  for  hundreds  and  thousands  instead  of  only 
one,  and  they  cooked  so  well  that  "Tommy's  tummy 
was  at  ease  and  Tommy's  temper  improved."  Then 
they  began  to  do  other  things.  They  had  to.  There 
was  no  one  else  to  do  them.  Men  began  to  fear  ex- 
tinction, like  the  dodo.  Women  made  ammunition  and 
thev  worked  in  two  shifts — twelve  hours  each — and 
were  occasionally  blown  up.  Women  had  to  make,  not 
only  ammunition,  but  everything  else.  Sex  disap- 
peared so  far  as  brains  and  work  were  concerned.  Co- 
operation was  the  password,  not  antagonism : 

And  will  you  please  tell  us,  dear  mere-man,  what  a  woman 
can't  do?  Because  the  writer  has  a  simple  belief  that  women 
can  do  everything  men  can  do — and  one  great  thing  more. 
Russian  women  have  even  been  soldiers  in  this  war  in  their 
endeavor  to  pull  their  nation  together  and  arouse  patriotism 
in  a  tottering  army;  and  as  women  have  flown  i*.  peace  time, 
■women  may  yet  fly  in  war.  They  have  even  come  forward 
in  a  crucial  hour  to  put  strikers  to  shame.  In  February, 
1918,  four  thousand  munition  girls  in  Renfrewshire  passed  a 
resolution  stating  that  they  had  heard  with  horror  of  the 
Glasgow  shipbuilding  threat  to  strike  in  connection  with  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes'  man-power  scheme,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  support  the  government  in  the 
carrying  through  of  the  war  to  an  honorable  peace.  Other 
loyal  bodies  of  women  quickly  followed  suit.  The  minister 
of  munitions  telegraphed  an  acknowledgment  of  their  patriotic 
resolution. 

It  is  horrible,  says  the  author,  that  any  idle  man  or 
woman  should  throw  themselves  into  the  limelight  dur- 
ing war.  There  should  be  no  hysterics,  no  heroics,  nor 
strikes,  nor  "other  devilment."  Hearts,  heads,  and 
muscles  must  be  hardened  for  service: 

But  some  people  gird  on  the  armor  of  labor  in  an  amusing 
way.     For  instance : 

A  member  of  the  government  engaged  a  chauffeuse. 

He  went  to  make  a  call  on  a  fellow-minister,  and  running 
into  the  house,  called  back  to  the  girl: 

"Just  wait.      I  shan't   be   long." 

He  was  there  an  hour. 

An  envelope  was  handed  in.  He  took  it.  In  a  neat  hand- 
writing was    the    following: 

"Regret  I  can  not  wait  any  longer ;  but  I  have  a  dinner  en- 
gagement, so  enclose  a  shilling  for  your  taxi."  A  year  later 
there  was  barely  a  taxi  to  be  found  in  London.  The  men 
had  earned  so  much  that  they  went  on  strike  for  about  three 
months,  so  as  to  have  time  to   spend  it. 

The  same  gentleman  engaged  another  chauffeuse,  and  after 
giving  some  order  said,  "By  the  by,  I  am  accustomed  to  be 
addressed   as  "My  lord,'   so   will  you  please  remember  that?" 

"Certainly,  'My  lord' ;  but  as  we  are  mentioning  the  mat- 
ter, I  may  as  well  tell  you  I  am  accustomed  to  be  addressed 
as   'My  lady.'  " 

The   topsy-turvydom   of   life. 

We  have  a  typical  picture  of  a  girl  in  a  munition 
factory.  She  has  a  lover  at  the  front  and  she  imagines 
herself  to  be  working  for  him.  The  Zeppelins  are  sig- 
naled and  at  once  all  the  lights  are  lowered  and  every- 
thing becomes  still: 

The  clock  strikes  midnight,  one,  two,  three.  The  Zepps 
have  gone  home  again ;  but  she  can't  go  home,  she  must  still 
pull  in  and  pull  out  of  the  re-kindled  furnace  her  bits  of  red- 
hot  metal.  All  she  minds  is  the  three  hours'  loss  in  making 
shells   for  Tom. 

Was  it  telepathy?  Was  it  second  sight?  What  was  it 
that  made  her  pause,  as  a  cold  shudder  ran  down  her  spine 
a  couple  of  hours  later  and  seemed  to  numb  her  senses  ?  The 
night  was  still  dull  and  cold  and  drear.  Her  face  was  deadly 
pale;  the  red  glow  from  the  furnace  fire  but  accentuated  the 
fact/  She  was  just  tired  and  nervy  perhaps.  And  Tom's 
cheery  face  pictured  itself  before  her  in  the  flames,  as  she 
worked  on. 


Colonies  is  one  who  can  cook,  and  sew,  and  wash,  and  clean, 
and  keep  a  decent  house.  Those  men  were  marrying  do- 
mestics in  scores.  Their  soldier's  pay  was  accumulating  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  Canada,  so  that  with  that  capital 
and  well-trained  girls — well  trained  in  housework — by  their 
sides,  they  could  go  off  to  found  new  homes  and  strengthen 
the  ties  with  old  England  beyond  the  seas. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  some  "economy  inspirations," 
and  they  are  not  without  their  original  features.  Par- 
ents should  receive  a  bonus  for  every  baby  that  reaches 
the  end  of  its  first  year,  and  she  says  nothing  about  the 
production  of  a  marriage  certificate.  Window  dress- 
ings should  disappear  entirely.  AH  feminine  luxuries 
should  be  swept  off  the  market.  Candies,  except  of  the 
cheaper  kind,  should  be  abolished.  There  should  be  no 
pleasure  trains,  and  no  journeys  should  be  undertaken 
except  on  passport.  Every  female  wage-earner  should 
be  in  uniform.  No  jewelry  except  watches  and  wed- 
ding rings  should  be  sold  nor  anything  else  that  can  be 
dispensed  with.    Kid  gloves  should  be  banished: 

Clothes, — While  any  man  and  woman  has  a  suit,  let  them 
use  it  until  it  literally  falls  to  pieces. 

Close  underwear  shops  with  fine  crepe  de  chine  "nighties" 
that  require  a  dressing-gown  to  rmke  them  warm  or  decent. 
Who  buys  "nighties"  at  five  to  s-^ven  guineas  apiece?  Why, 
cocottes  who  want  to  entice  men,  or  men  who  want  to  en- 
tice women. 

A  stewardess  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  once  said: 
"We  know  the  ladies   by  their  underclothing — their  things 
are   always    plain   and   good :    and   we   know   the   bad    women 
by  theirs,   and  by  the  stink  of  scent  in  their  cabins." 
War  produces  strange  anomalies. 

A  girl  clerk  in  the  War  Office  received  a  letter  from  a 
young  officer  at  the  front  to  whom  she  was  engaged,  saying 
he  was  sending  her  something  to  wear  for  Christmas.  That 
he  had  seen  a  catalogue  of  pretty  things  ir.  it  trendies  and 
had  written  home.  He  was  longing  to  see  her  in  -.hem- 
She  thanked  him  very  much,  and  said  she  would  keep  the 
blouse  in  lavender  till  his  return,  so  that  it  should  be  fresh 
and  pretty  for  his  arrival,  when  he  should  see  her  in  it. 

A  box  arrived.  Behold !  when  she  opened  it  she  discovered 
a  lace  be-ribboned  crepe  de  chine  "nightie." 

Her  breath  was  taken  away.  She  remembered  her  letter, 
and  then  she  remembered  his  letter,  and  her  cheeks  burnt. 
So  that  was  the  sort  of  man  he  was — well  she  would  have 
none  of  him.  She  could  never  respect  a  man  who  did  not 
respect  her,  and  a  polite  little  note  informed  him  the  engage- 
ment was  terminated  and  his  ring  on  its  way  back.  The 
moment  a  girl  accepts  money  or  clothes  from  a  man,  he  in- 
wardly despises  her.  and  later  plays  her  some  dirty  trick. 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  is  the  author's  indictment 
of  the  dole  system  to  the  wage-earners.  Frugality  and 
economy  are  things  of  the  past  because  the  state  has 
now  removed  their  incentives.  Indeed  it  is  actually 
disadvantageous  to  save: 

Don't  save  seems  the  cry  of  Great  Britain.  Why  should  a 
workman   save? 

If  he  does,  he  becomes  one  of  the  hated  capitalists. 
doesn't  the  state  pays  for  him — 
At  birth, 
Feeds    him, 
Washes  him, 
Educates  him, 
Hospitals  him, 
Pensions  him,  and 
Buries  him. 
Take  a   self-respecting  little  person   who  saves   for  his   old 
age.     The  moment  he  has  saved    £130  a  year  to  live  on,  down 
come  the  tax  collectors  and  punish  him  for  his  thrift. 

Idle  Rich. — If  the  idle  rich  save,  the  idle  poor  mulct  him 
of  his  savings  to  pay  the  above,  and  no  one  medically  treats 
the  poor  idle  rich  free,  or  educates  his  children  free,  or  buries 
him  free,  or  does  anything  free.  Instead,  every  one  expects 
him  to  tip  every  one  for  doing  everything. 

Surely  there  is  something  wrong?  Taxes  must  be  mis- 
applied. 

Free  gifts  must  be  on  a  wrong  foundation.  The  whole 
monied  system  must  want  readjusting. 


volume  of  250  pages,  which  assured  us  that  more  money  was 
spent  by  women  on  clothes,  especially  underclothes,  in  1917 
than  in  1915. 

Is  this  playing  the  game  ? 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
German  war  babies,  the  babies  who  are  born  to  order, 
so  to  speak.  What  kind  of  babies  will  these  be,  con- 
ceived without  love,  reared  in  military  hospitals,  drilled 
from  their  babyhood: 

A  pamphlet  by  Karl  Forges,  a  septuagenarian  bachelor,  has 
been  printed  in  Cologne  called  "The  Secondary  Marriage  as 
the  only  means  for  the  creation  of  a  New  and  Powerful  Army 
and  the  purification  of  Morality."  This  philosophical  docu- 
ment preaches  polygamous  and  polyandrous  unions  to  refill 
the  Prussian  military  butchers'  shop.  The  secondary-  wife 
is  to  wear  a  wedding  ring — rather  smaller  than  the  other 
wife's — as  a  symbol  of  respectability  to  the  Fatherland,  and 
her  union  is  not  to  be  binding  by  the  law.  The  husband  may 
only  take  her  by  permission  of  the  principal  wife,  with 
whom  she  is  to  live  side  by  side.  If  these  unmarried  parents 
like  to  keep  the  children  they  can,  if  not,  the  state  will  take 
them  over  and  train  them  to  serve  the  Fatherland.  Why  stop 
at  two  wives,  they  say  ?  Why  not  go  on  taking  more  and 
more  wives  until  the  thickness  of  the  wedding  ring  finally 
disappears  altogether?  The  Mohammedan  has  four  wives  if 
he  can  afford  it.  Result:  women  mere  slaves,  children,  in 
that  lowest  grade  at  least,  but  a  missing  link  between  the 
animal   kingdom   and   so-called   civilization. 

So  the  German  spinsters  must  bear  children  for  the  state 
to  adopt.  Above  all  things  must  we  abominate  and  eschew 
the  German  polygamy  and  prostitution  of  today. 

Some  women,  says  the  author,  become  hysterical  with 
war.  They  go  out  on  the  tiles  and  shriek  like  cats. 
Moreover,  they  get  married,  and  these  are  the  war 
marriages.  Marriage  without  love  is  "entering  hell 
with  one's  eyes  shut": 

And  if  a  loveless  marriage  is  bad,  what  shall  be  said  of  the 
ten-minutes-engagement-hustled  wedlock  ? 

Meet   a  girl  Monday. 

Propose   Tuesday. 

Marriage  Wednesday. 

Off  to  France  Monday.     So 

"Let's  have  a  marriage  week-end." 

That's  the  sort  of  thing  nowadays.  That's  the  war  mar- 
riage. By  the  close  of  the  week-end,  the  end  of  the  over 
"intensive  cultured"  romance,  romance  itself  has  begun  to 
fade.  But  life  is  longer  than  a  week-end,  or  a  snatched  hour 
of  joy,  and  it  takes  a  multitude  of  hours  to  undo  the  experi- 
ment or  get  a  divorce.  Besides  which  a  small  child  may, 
and  often  does,  step  in  with  its  tiny  little  pink  fingers  to  pull 
and  tug  at  these  two  young  people  in  its  vain  endeavor  to 
hold  them  together.     Remorse  is  a  bitter  task-master. 


On    His    Majesty's    Service    told    the 
,"  was  all  it  said. 


An    official    envelope 
tale — "Killed  in  Action, 

Tom  was  dead. 

And  she?  She  turned  sick  and  faint  when  the  news  came. 
She  almost  gave  in;  but  no.  There  were  others,  there  were 
other  mothers,  other  sweethearts,  and  other  wives,  and  for 
them  she  would  work  harder  than  before.  Work  till  the  war 
ended. 

God  bless  her,  the  Heroine  of  Furnaceland.  These  are  the 
women  who  will  never  falter  until  real  victory  by  the  Allies 
puts   an   end  to   war   forever. 

Surely  if  such  a  soldier-woman's  labor  ends  in  death,  she 
deserves  as  honorable  a  military  funeral  as  any  fighting  man 
in  the  field. 

Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  has  something  to  say  about  uni- 
forms for  women.  Those  who  are  doing  war  work 
necessarily  wear  uniforms  and  usually  they  are  very 
pretty,  so'pretty  indeed  that  the  author  wonders  that  all 
women  who  work  do  not  adopt  some  similar  costume: 

How  much  better  the  little  typists  and  clerks  would  look 
if  they  all  wore  a  uniform,  instead  of  every  conceivable  shape 
and  misshape  and  color  of  blouse;  as  often  as  not  soiled 
at  the  wrists.  Tawdry  finery  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  usual 
working-class  girl,  while  the  factory  hand  has  been  known  to 
pull  out  her  mirror,  puff-box,  and  rouge  in  the  middle  of  a 
twelve  hours'  night  shift  on  a  fourteen  consecutive  nights 
job.  The  factory  hand  luxuriated  in  thin  silk  stockings  for  at 
least  two  years:  tnen  Mr.  Lloyd-George  prohibited  their  im- 
port, as  many  extra  thousands  of  tons  of  them  were  being 
broueht  in,  and  the  space  so  taken  up  was  required  for  food. 
And~while  the  factory  hand  had  taken  to  silken  hose,  patent 
leather  boots,  and  light  cloth  tops,  the  lady  had  taken  to  Bal- 
briggan  and  thick-soled  shoes. 

It  is  a  strange  anomaly,  by  the  way,  that  while  men  from 
overseas  were  flirting  with  typists,  they  were  marrying  do- 
mestics.     They    knew   that   the    only   possible    wife    for    the 


Home  life,  says  the  author,  is  the  backbone  of  a  coun- 
try, and  it  must  be  encouraged.  We  may  have  to  live 
more  publicly  because  it  is  cheaper,  but  we  shall  always 
retire  like  rabbits  to  our  warrens,  because  they  are  our 
own.  There  we  shall  have  the  privacy  necessary  to 
If  he  our  happiness.  And  this  naturally  suggests  the  taxa- 
tion of  bachelors : 

Surely  bachelors  from  twenty  to  forty  should  be  taxed  25 
per  cent,  on  their  incomes,  and  then  there  would  be  more 
married  homes  and  less  undesirable  lives.  Today  we  penalize 
homes,  wives,  and  children ;  to  our  shame,  underpay  working 
women,  and  allow  the  bachelors  to  flaunt  their  untaxed  irre- 
sponsible lives ;  whereas  to  tax  the  bachelor  would  really  be 
an  insurance  for  himself  against 'the  day  when  he  marries, 
because  those  taxes  would  help  to  decrease  the  taxes  of 
wives  and  families,  so  that,  upon  joining  the  married  ranks, 
he  would  reap   a  like  advantage. 

The  woman  is  naturally  the  centre  of  the  home  and 
its  maker.  But  let  the  woman  beware  of  being  over- 
domesticated.    Then  she  becomes  a  bore: 

Nevertheless,  an  over-domesticated  woman  always  fails 
matrimonially.  Her  husband  tires  of  her,  and  her  children 
rarely  respect  her.  A  little  domesticity  goes  a  long  way,  for 
eternal  darning  and  cooking  weary  any  man  and  make  a  mere 


All  inducements  to  the  spending  of  money  should  be  household  drudge  of  a  woman, 
discouraged,  says  this  drastic  writer.  There  should  be 
no  trade  circulars  nor-  newspaper  advertisements  of 
goods  for  sale.  And,  still  more  radical,  we  are  told  that 
Parliament  should  be  adjourned  for  the  war  and  its 
work  done  by  committees  on  wrhich  capable  women 
would  sit.  Men,  because  of  their  natural  incapacities, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  shops: 

A  man  ought  never  to  go  into  a  shop  at  any  time.  At 
least  a  clothing  shop  for  either  men's  or  women's  things.  He 
simply  can't  say  "No,"  and  is  always  too  shy  to  ask  the 
price.  He  buys  socks  and  ties  and  pyjamas  he  doesn't  want. 
He  imagines  the  bill  will  be  shillings,  instead  of  pounds,  and 
is  horrified  when  it  arrives  months  later.  See  him  among 
female  fripperies.  The  young  lady  smiles  on  him  as  she 
says,  "This  hat  suits  madame  beautifully."  She  has  never 
seen  madame  before,  and  has  no  sort  of  idea  what  suits 
madame  or  would  be  appropriate  in  madame's  life;  but  she 
knows  that,  as  monsieur  has  been  brought  out,  monsieur  is 
intended  to  spend,  and  she  is  ready  to  do  her  share  in  helping, 
him  to  do  so. 

Men  in  shops  are  like  schoolboys  kept  in  on  a  half-holiday. 
They  will  agree  to  anything  to  get  away. 

Women — please  note  this,  dear  Messrs.  Makers  of  Laws — 
women  would  close  half  the  shops  right  away. 


When  a  man's  wife  ceases  to  be  his  companion  the  man 
finds  companionship  elsewhere.  When  a  woman's  husband 
ceases  to  talk  intellectually  and  comradely  to  her,  she  ceases 
to   care   for  him. 

But  let  a  man  remember  always  that  no  wife's  position  is 
a  sinecure,  no  business  or  profession  is  more  exhausting  than 
the  labor  of  a  mother  and  head  of  the  household,  which  co- 
operative homes  can  do  so  much  to  relieve. 

How  many  men  per  cent,  ever  say  an  encouraging  word  to 
the  housekeeper? 

A  husband  will  rail  at  his  dinner,  swear  the  soup  is  cold, 
the  bird  badly  cooked,  the  savory*  uneatable  ;  but  how  often 
does  he  remember  to  say,  "This  fish  is  excellent,  this  cutlet 
is  done  to  a  turn ;  how  pretty  the  flowers  look,  how  well 
the  silver  is  polished"? 

Everything  right  is  taken  for  granted.  Everything  wrong 
is  seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  rebuke.  And  yet  that  self- 
same complainant  would  not  himself  dare  deliver  to  the  cook 
the  message  with  which  he  so  glibly  apostrophizes  his  wife. 
The  wife  it  is  who,  after  meekly  absorbing  the  criticism, 
must  take  the  risks  of  a  frontal  attack  upon  the  autocrat 
below  stairs. 


Mrs.  Tweedie  is.  of  course,  writing  for  the  woman 

in  war.  but  she  seems  to  think  that  a  good  many  war 

conditions   might   profitably  be   made   permanent.     At 

least  it  will  be  a  long  road  yet  before  we  reach  the 
Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  is  quite  as  severe  upon  men  as  ,      .-   .,  x-         °.n        ,.J      ,  ,  ,       ...     ., 

T      .       «  ,  Z1       .  j     -  ui     r        end   of  them.      Nor  will   national   work  end  with   the 

upon  women.    It  should  have  been  made  impossible  for  :  -       «c«t,*:„„  „,„,   ^„a  mm:a~ 

F  ,        ,  c         .,     ,      .     .      e£  .,  war,   tor     hehtinsr  men  and  soldier 

—omen  to  buv  luxuries  Irom  the  beginning  of  the  war, 


whereas  they  have  actually  been  buying  more  luxuries, 
and  particularly  underclothing,  than  ever  before : 

An  officer  home  on  leave  lately  remarked: 

"Every  time  I  get  home,  the  women  seem  to  have  less 
on  their  ankles  and  necks,  and  more  on  their  shoulders — 
give  me  the  uniform  girl."  And  he  took  one,  for  he  became 
engaged  to  a  girl  who  drove  a  car  for  the  War  Office.  Apropos 
of  that,  women  have  for  months  been,  as  said,  driving  every 
type  and  kind  of  government  car  ;  while,  as  bus  conductors, 
they  have  proved  so  much  more  nimble  and  polite  than  the 
men,  that  we  hope  never  to  see  the  latter  at  the  job  again; 
and  if  the  taxi  men  go  on  being  as  independent  as  they  are, 
we  may  begin  to  feel  the  same  about  them,  and  pray  for  the 
day  when  they  cease  to  exist.  Our  taxi-drivers  are  nearly  as 
rude  as  they  are  in  Paris,  and  no  worse  could  be  said  of  any 
body   of  men. 

What  rather  gave  one  to  think  already  in  the  third  spring 
of   a   devastating   war   was   the   "Draper's   Record,"   a   mighty 


women 
and  all  have  their  niche  in  reconstruction." 
Women    and    Soldiers.     By    Mrs.    Alec 
Xew  York:  John  Lane  Company:  $1.25. 


will  each 
Tweedie. 


In  Switzerland  alcohol  is  being  produced  synthetic- 
ally on  a  commercial  scale.  Starting  with  calcium  car- 
bide, acetylene  is  produced  in  the  usual  way  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  is  hydrolized  in  the  presence  of 
certain  mercury  salts,  causing  the  formation  of 
acetaldehyde,  which,  in  turn,  is  reduced  by  hydrogen 
to  alcohol  by  the  aid  of  a  nickel  catalyst. 


Corrections  made  recently  in  maps  of  Gr< 
shown  it  to  be  about  150,000  square  miles 
formerly  believed. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  November  16,  1918  (five  days).  $115,- 
438,081.97  ;  corresponding  period  last  year  (six 
days),  $129,971,315.96:  a  decrease  of  $14,- 
533,233.99.  

An  increase  of  $3,030,000  in  total  gold  re- 
serves of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  for  the  week  ended  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 15th,  is  recorded  in  the  statement  of  con- 
dition as  of  that  day.  issued  Saturday.  Gold 
reserves  at  the  close  of  business  Friday  to- 
taled $154,015,000.  as  compared  with  $150,- 
985,000  at  the  end  of  the  previous  week. 
Total  resources  were  $314,916,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $310,227,000  for  the  week  ended 
November  8th.  a  gain  of  S4.6S9,000.  Total 
gross  deposits  of  $108,064,000  showed  a  gain 
for  the  week  of  $2,138,000. 


Various  industrial  corporations  are  prepar- 
ing to  bring  out  large  security  issues  in  order 
to  finance  necessary  improvement  work.  The 
output  last  month  of  bonds,  notes,  and  stocks 
by  railroads  and  industrial  corporations 
reached  $76,000,000.  This  showed  an  increase 
of  more   than    $26,000,000   as   compared   with 
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the  same  month  of  1917,  the  major  portion 
of  the  securities  sold  being  used,  however, 
to  take  up  maturing  obligations,  so  that  many 
of  the  borrowers  did  not  thereby  increase  their 
outstanding  indebtedness.  As  indicating  the 
distinct  broadening  of  the  investment  inquiry 
that  has  taken  place  within  the  month,  the 
recent  $25,000,000  offering  of  American  To- 
bacco Company  notes  is  a  case  in  point.  This 
issue  was  more  than  seven  times  oversub- 
scribed by   20,000   applicants. 

The  improving  prospects  for  an  early  peace 
were,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  a  distinct 
factor  in  broadening  the  demand  for  invest- 
ment securities  which  are  now  selling  near 
the  high  level  for  the  year.  Prevailing  quo- 
tations, however,  are  very  much  below  the 
normal  price  level  and  offer  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  discriminating^  buyers.  Oc- 
tober trading  in  bonds  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  aggregated  $233,9S3,500, 
which  was  the  highest  monthly  tolal  on  rec- 
ord. Sales  of  stock  in  the  same  month 
amounted  to  20.285,300  shares,  this  being  an 
increase  of  12.271.900  shares  over  September 
and  2,850.400  shares  over  October.  1917. 
There  has  been  a  much  better  demand  for  the 
railroad   issues   with   excellent   buying   of   the 
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second-grade  bonds.  Speculation  in  securi- 
ties is  being  held  in  check,  and  will  continue 
to  be  held  down  until  the  war  and  post-war 
financial  problems  approach  a  solution. — Busi- 
ness Outlook;  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National 
Bank.  

Stephens  &  Co.  are  now  offering  $500,000 
the  Paraffine  Companies,  Incorporated.  7  per 
cent.  Convertible  Collateral  Trust  Gold  Notes, 
dated  December  1,  1918,  and  due  serially  1919 
to  1924.  Interest  payable  semi-annually  June 
1st  and  December  1st.  Normal  Federal  in- 
come tax  up  to  4  per  cent,  paid  by  the  com- 
pany. Net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the 
eight  months  ending  August  31,  191S.  after 
paying  interest  charges  on  first  mortgage 
bonds  outstanding,  were  over  $400,000  in  ex- 
cess of  this  total  note  issue,  and  equivalent 
to  over  thirty-four  times  interest  charges  of 
the  note  for  an  equal  period. 

This  $500,000  note  issue  is  secured  by  a 
pledge  with  the  trustee  of  $750,000  par  value 
of  the  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  6  per  cent, 
bonds. 

The  bonds  pledged  as  collateral  constitute 
an  absolute  first  closed  mortgage  on  all  the 
properties  of  the  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 
These  properties  have  recently  been  subject  to 
a  thorough  detailed  appraisement  rendered  by 
the  American  Appraisal  Company,  the  value 
given  as  a  whole  plus  actual  cost  of  subse- 
quent improvements  being  over  $5,300,000, 
against  which  there  is  outstanding  $750,000 
bonds  and  $500,000  notes,  or  a  total  of 
$1,250,000.  Therefore  the  bonds  and  the 
notes,  through  their  collateral  lien  on  the 
bonds,  are  protected  by  an  excess  in  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property,  on  which  they 
are  a  first  lien,  of  over  $4,000,000,  which  is 
equivalent  to  an  equity  of  over  323  per  cent., 
this  being  certainly  a  most  unusual  margin  of 
security. 

As  noted  heretofore,  the  company's  net  sur- 
plus for  the  eight  months  ending  August  31, 
1918,  is  not  only  over  thirty-four  times  in- 
terest requirements  on  the  note  issue,  but  also 
is  actually  over  $400,000  in  excess  of  the  total 
note  issue  and  equivalent  to  over  eight  times 
any  one  annual  maturity  of  the  notes  plus 
interest  on  the  total  issue.  Therefore  from 
the  standpoint  of  earnings  these  notes  are 
protected  by  the   widest   of   margins. 

Stephens  &  Co.  are  also  participating  in  an 
offering  of  $9,850,000  five-year  6  per  cent,  se- 
cured gold  notes  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal 
Railway  Company.  The  notes  are  dated  No- 
vember 15.  1918,  and  are  callable  at  101  and 
interest.  They  are  being  offered  at  99$4,  to 
yield  over  6  per  cent.  This  note  issue  is  se- 
cured by  deposit  of  $13,738,000  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Railway  Company  first  mortgage  4 
per  cent,  bonds,  maturing  January.  1960.  and 
which  are  deposited  on  collateral  on  basis  of 
71J<2.  The  company  directs  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  attractiveness  of  the  notes  in  com- 
parison with  the  yield  at  present  market 
prices  of  other  high-grade  corporation  issues 
of   the   same   maturity. 


That -heavy  expenses  will  continue  for  a 
long  time  and  that  taxes  will  be  reduced 
only  gradually,  are  the  points  of  an  article 
recently  printed  in  the  Financial  World. 
The  writer  says  "a  great  many  people  who 
"didn't  think  very  deeply  on  the  subject  were 
asking  during  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  cam- 
paign what  was  the  need  of  subscribing  to 
Liberty  Bonds  when  the  war  was  so  near 
over."  and  then  declares  that  '"if  the  war  were 
to  end  tomorrow,  it  would  not  lessen  the  bur- 
dens on  the  government."  A  fifth  and  pos- 
sibly a  sixth  Liberty  Loan  will  have  to  be 
sold,  "irrespective  of  whether  the  war  ends 
now  or  not."  This  means  that  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  continue  its  present  scheme 
of  taxation  and  bond  issues  for  some  time, 
"though  the  total  of  the  bond  issues  and  the 
taxation  will  gradually  lessen."  With  the 
more  than  $6,SOO,000.000  Liberty  Bonds  just 
sold,  the  total  of  Liberty  issues  is  now  close 
to  $16,000,000,000.  Annual  interest  charge 
and  sinking  fund  requirements  will  total  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $650,000,000. 
and  it  "will  take  at  least  a  year  and  a  half 
to  demobilize  the  army  and  navy  and  place 
them  once  again  on  a  peace  basis."  We  must 
therefore  count  our  yearly  expenditures  in  bil- 
lions instead  of  hundreds  of  millions.  That 
being  so,  1919  "is  not  likely  to  bring  about 
any  modification  of  the  1918  revenue  act  now 
being  framed."  Two  more  Liberty  Loans  and 
a  continuation  of  the  taxation  based  on  the 
1918  act  "seem  assured  at  least."  according 
to  this  writer.  Indeed,  it  "may  not  be  until 
the  winter  session  of  Congress  of  1919  that 
modification  of  war  taxes  can  be  considered." 
He  goes  back  to  previous  wars  to  find  proof 
of  this  line  of  reasoning: 

'"Two  months  after  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee  in  1865  the  War  Department's  expendi- 
tures had  reached  $1,030,600,000,  and  twelve 
months  later  the  War  Department  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing  the  army  expenses  to  $283,- 
154.000,  but  the  revenue  from  taxes,  which  had 
been  $327,2S3,000  in  the  year  1S65.  was  $557.- 
817,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1866.  The  War  De- 
partment cut  its  expenses  in  the  year  after  the 
Spanish  war  from  $229,841,000  to  $134,774,000, 
but  the  revenue  from  taxation  increased  from 


$405,321,000  to  $515,960,000.  In  other  words. 
Congress  allowed  the  war  taxes  to  go  on  for  a 
time  after  peace  so  as  to  cut  down  quickly  a 
considerable  share  of  the  war's  cost  and  then, 
too,  government  loans  being  abandoned,  re- 
liance on  taxation  alone  for  revenue  precluded 
any  sudden  reduction  in  taxes.  After  each 
war  the  United  States  has  been  in,  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  Congress  to  reduce  or  abolish  the 
most  onerous  tax  burdens,  but  income  taxa- 
tion and  much  of  the  internal  revenue  taxation 
will  continue  for  some  years  and  remind  us 
that  the  cost  of  war  does  not  instantly  cease 
the  moment  peace  is  declared." 


Carstens  &  Earles.  Inc.,  own  and  are  now 
offering  a  portion  of  $33,400,000  of  Interbor- 
ough Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  City, 
three-year  secured  convertible  7  per  cent,  gold 
notes,  dated  September  1.  1918,  and  due  Sep- 
tember 21,  1921.  Prices  are  quoted  at  98^4 
and  interest,  yielding  about  7j-<  per  cent. 
This  is  a  high-class  investment  security.  Mr. 
Sherman  Kimball,  the  company's  local  repre- 
sentative at  625  Market  Street,  will  gladly 
furnish  any  further  information  or  circular 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


It  is  the  same  old  story.  You  can  not 
get  investors  to  buy  stocks  at  a  bargain  un- 
less everybody  else  is  buying.  For  a  year  I 
have  pointed  out  to  my  readers  that  gilt-edged 
stocks  and  bonds  were  selling  at  abnormally 
low  figures.  The  proof  was  the  high  returns 
they  made  to  the  investor.  Bonds  regarded  as 
attractive  when  they  yielded  4  per  cent,  and 
stocks  freely  bought  when  they  gave  a  return 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment  fell  to  such 
figures  that  the  return  was  doubled.  Yet  the 
public  stood  aloof. 

Shrewd  investors  bought  what  the  public 
sold.  They  realized  that  while  no  panic  ex- 
isted stocks  were  as  much  on  the  bargain 
counter  as  they  usually  are  in  panic  times. 
On  rumors  of  peace,  speculators  began  to 
buy.  As  soon  as  the  market  showed  activity 
and  prices  began  to  advance  the  backward  pub- 
lic poured  in  with  orders,  large  and  small. 
These  buyers,  as  a  rule,  take  their  securities 
out  of  the  market  and  put  them  in  their  strong 
boxes  "for  keeps."  The  greater  the  amount 
they  buy  the  less  floating  stock  on  the  market. 

The  public  is  buying  now  as  never  before, 
for  the  appetite  of  the  investor  has  been 
whetted  by  his  experience  with  the  Liberty 
Loan.  I  presume  that  out  of  the  20,000.000 
purchasers  of  the  Liberty  Loan  at  least  three- 
quarters  had  never  before  bought  a  share  of 
a  stock  or  a  bond.  Most  of  them  had  been 
depositors  in  savings  banks  or  had  not  been 
thrifty  enough  to  set  anything  aside.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers,  I  am  told,  who 
never  purchased  securities  before,  came  into 
the  market  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  We  must 
not  fail  to  realize  the  powerful  influence  this 
wide  dissemination  of  the  Liberty  Loan  must 
exercise  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  public. 

Before  the  war  Wall  Street  was  the  target 
of  every  yellow  journal  and  muck-raking 
magazine,  and  of  every  dissatisfied  and  en- 
vious man  and  woman.  All  this  is  changed. 
Liberty  Bonds  have  their  market  on  Wall 
Street.  Every  holder  of  a  bond,  therefore, 
has  some  interest  in  Wall  Street  transactions, 
and  will  watch  the  quotations  on  Liberty 
Bonds  with  interest.  While  watching  these, 
he  or  she  will  naturally  watch  quotations  on 
other  securities,  and  realizing  the  opportuni- 
ties for  investment  and  speculation,  will  avail 
themselves  of  it.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
safe  to  believe  that  when  a  real  old-fashioned 
Wall  Street  boom  starts  again  it  will  carry 
figures  to  unprecedented  heights. 

This  is  no  time  for  such  a  boom.  The 
banks,  with  their  highly  extended  credit,  will 
not  be  inclined  to  favor  it.  A  new  Liberty 
Loan,  which  in  all  probability  will  properly 
be  called  a  "Victory  Loan,"  will  be  due  with- 
in four  or  five  months,  and  the  public  will 
have  to  be  prepared  to  subscribe.  Just  now 
speculative  inquiries  relate  to  the  question  of 
how  to  differentiate  between  peace  and  war 
stocks.  Securities  that  are  assured  of  their 
dividends,  like  those  that  are  under  contract 
with  the  government — principally  railroads, 
telephone,  and  the  Western  Union — are  hav- 
ing a  preferential  call,  while  shares  of  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
nitions are  at  a  discount,  though  some  of 
these  companies  undoubtedly  will  turn  their 
efforts  very  readily,  after  the  war,  into  new 
and  profitable  channels. 

The  automobile  stocks  have  once  moiv 
come  into  favor.  It  is  realized  that  after  the 
war,  in  all  probability,  orders  for  automobiles 
now  held  in  restraint  by  government  direc- 
tion will  pour  in  upon  the  manufacturers  in 
greater  volume  than  ever  before.  But  it  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  high  prices  of  steel 
and  iron,  necessitating  higher  prices  for  auto- 
mobiles, may  act  as  a  handicap  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  buy 
stocks  and  bonds  from  ten  to  twenty  points 
lower  are  strongly  inclined  to  take  a  profit  in 
the  belief  that,  while  the  present  upward 
movement  may  be  permitted  to  go  a  little 
farther,  banking  interests  and  those  who  fore- 
see the  strenuous  effort  required  to  float  the 
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next  Liberty  Loan  will  discourage  specula- 
tive purchases  as  much  as  possible. — Leslie's 
Weekly.  

Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  offering  in- 
vestors an  opportunity  to  place  their  money 
in  City  of  Seattle,  Washington,  Municipal 
Light  and  Power  Plant  and  System  Serial 
Gold  Bonds,  dated  November  1,  1918.  This 
offering  is  for  $1,500,000  of  the  bonds,  due 
$100,000  each  November  1st  from  1924  to 
1938  inclusive,  principal  and  semi-annual  in- 
terest (May  1st  and  November  1st),  payable 
in  gold  in  New  York  City  or  at  the  city  treas- 
urer's office  in  Seattle  at  the  option  of  the 
holder.  In  coupon  form,  $1000  each;  bonds 
may  be  registered  as  to  principal  only,  or  as 
to  both  principal  and  interest.  These  bonds 
are  free  from  Federal  income  tax  and  from 
all  taxation  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Eli- 
gible as  security  for  county  and  city  de- 
posits in  Washington. 

The  average  annual  net  revenue  as  officially 
reported  for  the  five-year  period  1913  to  1917 
is  $595,604,  equal  to  over  six  times  the  pres- 
ent annual  interest  requirements  or  approxi- 
mately two  and  three-quarters  times  the  great- 
est annual  charge  for  both  principal  and  in- 
terest on  the  present  outstanding  amounts 
{aggregating  $1,890,000)  of  the  two  issues  of 
municipal  light  and  power  plant  and  system 
bonds.  These  figures  are  based  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  the  present  plant  and  do  not  serve  to 
indicate  the  increase  in  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  additions,  betterments,  and  exten- 
sions made  with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds. 

The  net  revenue  as  officially  reported  for 
the  first  six  months  of  191S  was  equal  to  over 
70  per  cent,  of  the  average  annual  net  reve- 
nue of  the  past  five  years. 

They  also  own  and  are  offering,  subject  to 
prior  sale  and  approval  of  legality,  the  unsold 
portion  of  $80,837.60  Solano  County,  Cali- 
fornia, Green  Valley  Road  District  No.  1  5 
per  cent,  serial  bonds,  exempt  in  opinion  of 
counsel  from  Federal  income  tax,  war  excess 
profits  tax,  etc.  The  security  comprises  13.500 
acres  of  land  practically  all  of  which  is  under 
cultivation  and  its  value  is  estimated  at 
$453,280.  

Railway  earnings  in  September  were  $26,- 
000,000  less  than  in  August,  but  were  slightly 
greater  than  those  in  the  same  month  last 
year.  Reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  total  operating  income  for 
September  $101,3S9.953,  compared  with  $97,- 
637,927    for    September,    1917. 

Total  operating  revenue  was  $486,135,960, 
or  S130.000.000  more  than  in  September.  1917. 
and  operating  expenses  were  $370,604,890,  an 
increase  of  $126,283,000. 


The  second  largest  crop  of  Canary  Island 
onion  seed  ever  shipped  to  the  United  States 
has  been  during  1918.  the  purchases  of 
American  buyers  amounting  to  $98,458.  In 
1917  $137,289  of  onion  seed  was  imported. 


E.  F.  HUTTON  &  CO. 
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New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
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490  California  Street 
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Bond  Department,  343  Powell  Street 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  City  of  Trouble. 
There  are  now  a  good  many  cities  of  trouble: 
but  the  particular  city  to  which  Miss 
Buchanan  refers  is  Petrograd.  Miss  Buchanan 
is  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Buchanan,  who 
was  British  ambassador  at  Petrograd  from 
1910  until  the  Russian  disturbance  compelled 
him  to  leave  Russia.  But  she  does  not  deal 
in  state  happenings.  Of  these  we  have  al- 
ready a  liberal  supply.  Miss  Buchanan  de- 
votes herself  mainly  to  the  talk  of  the  streets 
and  to  the  opinions  of  the  crowd.  She  tells 
us  what  wounded  soldiers  and  students  and 
shopkeepers  thought  of  the  revolution,  and  of 
the  events  that  passed  before  her  eyes  and 
that  were  so  significant  of  the  popular  tem- 
per. Miss  Buchanan  seems  to  have  a  low 
opinion  of  Kerensky,  an  opinion  that  most 
people  are  sharing  nowadays.  He  aped  Na- 
poleon, and  at  the  Moscow  Conference  he 
made  a  bad  impression  by  placing  two  sol- 
diers behind  his  chair  while  he  was  speaking, 
drawn  up  in  military  salute.  General  Korni- 
loft"  was  much  more  of  a  man  than  Kerensky. 
He  had  made  a  brave  escape  from  the  Aus- 
trians,  but  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
counter-revolutionary  and  the  breach  be- 
tween him  and  Kerensky  was  irreparable. 
Miss    Buchanan    finds    many    excuses    for    the 


Russian  people  in  their  abandonment  of  the 
war.  They  Knew  that  their  own  government 
had  betrayed  them.  Their  sufferings  had  been 
indescribable  and  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to 
glib  tongues  and  to  the  promises  of  peace 
and  plenty. 

Petrograd  had  become  a  carnival  of  alco- 
hol and  crime  when  Miss  Buchanan  left. 
Every  pretense  of  orderly  government  had 
disappeared.  Kerensky  made  a  weak  effort  lo 
regain  his  power,  but  he  had  earned  the  con- 
tempt of  the  people,  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike.  He  was  too  weak  to  seize  his  oppor- 
tunities, but  Miss  Buchanan  credits  him  with 
being  a  patriot  and  an  honest  man,  but  with 
that  fatal  idealism  that  blinds  the  eyes  to 
facts.  The  book  is  one  that  covers  much 
new  ground,  not  in  the  way  of  a  revelation 
of  political  facts,  but  in  the  glimpse  that  it 
gives  of  the   mind   of  the  people. 

The  City  of  Trouble.  By  Meriel  Buchanan. 
New   York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons;    $1.35. 


rary   corespondent   assigned   to   the   task  by   a 
reputable  publication. 

History  becomes  immensely  more  true,  as 
well  as  immensely  more  absorbing,  when 
handled  from  this  angle.  Miss  Coman's  work, 
therefore,  constitutes  a  decided  advance  be- 
yond the  customary  histories  of  the  West. 

Economic  Beginnings  of  the  Far  West.  By 
Katlieryn  Coman.  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;   $4.50   net. 


PUT  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST 

If  you  provids  thst  your  estate  shall  be 
handled  by  this  Company  as  trustee,  it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  management. exact 
accounting,  and  the  knowledge  of  men 
having  wide  business  experience. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


The  Vanguard. 
This  book  is  well  dedicated  "to  the  mem. 
ory  of  those  heroic  American  youths  who  by 
their  self-sacrificing  devotion  pointed  out  the 
path  of  duty  and  honor  to  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen." It  is  divided  into  six  parts.  The 
first  is  devoted  to  the  Foreign  Legion,  and 
this  includes  William  Thaw,  Henry  Farns- 
worth,  Alan  Seeger,  and  Victor  Chapman. 
Then  there  are  the  Americans  who  joined 
famous  British  regiments,  such  as  John  P. 
Poe  of  the  First  Black  Watch  and  Dillwyn 
P.  Starr  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  A  sec- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
in  Serbia  and  another  to  American  ambu- 
lance work  in  France  and  to  relief  work  in 
Belgium.  The  aviation  service  is  perhaps  al- 
ways the  most  interesting,  and  we  have  a 
good  chapter  on  the  Lafayette  Escadrille  and 
short  accounts  of  Kiffin  Rockwell,  Norman 
Prince,  James  McConnell,  Genet,  Lufbury,  and 
Thaw.  Lufbury  was  officially  credited  with 
eighteen  German  planes,  but  there  were  cer- 
tainly many  others.  He  was  seventh  on  the 
list  of  French  aces  when  he  was  shot  down 
and  fell  from  his  burning  plane.  Mr.  Edwin 
W.  Morse,  who  has  compiled  this  record,  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  a  work  that  is  alike  con- 
densed and  vivid. 

The  Vanguard  of  American  Volunteers.  By 
Edwin  W.  Morse.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's   Sons;    $1.50. 


Savings 


French  American  Bank  of 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
lOS    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Saving! 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking   Accounts 

(large   and  small) 

Solicited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  LegaDel . .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Boajoeraz President 

J.  M.  Dnpas Vice-President 

A.  Bousqnel Secretary 
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Economic  Beginnings  of  the  "West. 
Katheryn  Coman  is  to  be  thanked,  by  all 
persons  who  seriously  desire  to  grasp  the  real 
motives  and  impulses  of  history,  for  the  clear- 
ness of  vision  with  which  she  has  presented 
the  story  of  "The  Economic  Beginnings  of 
the  Far  West."  The  second  volume  of  this 
work  is  now  out,  and  it  completes  to  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  absorbing  narrative 
which  began,  in  the  first  volume,  with  the 
Spanish  colonies. 

The  predominant  value  of  this  work,  as  of 
all  of  Miss  Coman's  historic  writings,  is  that 
it  interprets  the  past  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  familiar  things  of  today.  One  can 
visualize,  as  one  reads,  the  aspirations  and  in- 
centives as  well  as  the  activities  and  these  are 
so  much  like  those  of  today  that  the  entire 
tale  seems  like  one  that  might  be  drawn  by 
some   competent  and  well-balanced  con  tempo- 


Briefer  Reviews. 
"Liberty  Recipes,"  by  Amelia  Doddridge 
(Stewart  &  Kidd  Company;  $1.25),  is  a  col- 
lection of  cookery  formulas  consonant  with 
the  demands  of  food  conservation  and  of  do- 
mestic economy. 

"The  Wonderful  Land  of  Up,"  by  Olive 
Roberts  Barton  (George  H.  Doran  Company  ; 
$1.50),  is  a  volume  of  pleasing  fairy  stories 
for  children,  with  decorations  and  illustrations 
by  Neely  McCoy. 

"Georgina's  Service  Stars,"  by  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston  (Britton  Publishing  Company; 
$1.35),  needs  no  recommendation  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  author's  books  for  girls.  It 
relates  how  Georgina  responded  to  the 
patriotic  calls  of  the  day. 

William  Elliot  Griffis,  author  of  "Brave 
Little  Holland"  and  other  books,  now  gives  us 
"Dutch  Fairy  Tales  for  Young  Folks."  The 
tales  are  distinctive  and  well  worthy  of 
presentation  to  a  new  audience.  The  pub- 
lisher is  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company  and 
the  price  $1.25. 

"Everybody's  Mother  Goose,"  just  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company  ($2),  contains  all 
the  Mother  Goose  jingles  prepared  and  ar- 
ranged by  Carolyn  Wells  and  with  sixty  illus- 
trations photographed  from  dolls  dressed  to 
represent  the  different  characters.  The  book- 
should  prove  an  endless  amusement  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Jewel  Series  for 
Children,  now  in  course  of  issue  by  Duffield 
&  Co.  ($1.75  per  volume),  is  "The  Turquoise 
Story  Book,"  compiled  by  Ada  M.  Skinner 
and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner.  It  consists  of  stories 
and  legends  of  summer  and  nature  by  a  large 
number  of  distinguished  writers.  The  selec- 
tions are  admirable  and  the  type  of  luxurious 
size. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  published  "Arlo," 
by  Bertha  B.  and  Ernest  Cobb  ($1.25).  It  is 
described  as  a  novel  for  boys  of  ten.  It  de- 
scribes the  fortunes  of  a  little  boy,  the  son  of 
a  count  who  was  driven  from  home  and  power 
by  a  bad  duke  and  who  left  his  little  son  in  the 
care  of  "Dame  Henda."  The  count  is 
eventually  restored  and  is  recognized  by  his 
son,  who  has  become  a  famous  musician. 
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Muiier.  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse,  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Ornck, 
General  Attorneys  ,    „       _ 
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War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  aloDe  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
ness man. 

Anglo  Service  includes  a  foreign 
department  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  many  years  of  painstskng 
specialized  effort  touching  trade 
with  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Oar  foreign  department  is  equipped 
in  every  detail  to  handle  your  for- 
eign business  intelligently,  efficiently; 
in  a  manner  designed  to  hold  and 
extend  that  business. 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  BANK  OF  SERVICE 


This   Year    Buy    Books    for 
Christmas 


New  Books  Received. 

Little  Miss  Grasshopper.  By  the  author  of 
"Heidi."  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany;  50  cents. 

For  children.     With  colored   illustrations. 

Girls  of  '64.  By  Emilie  Benson  Knipe  and 
Alden  Arthur  Knipe.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $1.35. 

A  story   for  girls. 

How    to    Sing    a    Song.       By    Yvette    Guilbert. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2. 
The  art  of  dramatic  and  lyric  interpretation, 

Hira  Singh.  By  Talbot  Mundy.  Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company;  $1.50. 

The  war  adventures  of   a   Sikh  soldier. 

"I    Heard    a    Voice."      By    A    King's    Counsel. 
New  York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Messages    received   through   planchette. 

Principles  of  Accounting.  By  William  An- 
drew Paton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Russell  Alger  Steven- 
son, Ph.  D.  New  York :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany;   $3.25. 

A  text  for  general  accounting  courses  in  colleges 
and  universities. 

We  Others.  By  Henri  Barbussc.  New  York: 
E.   P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 

Stories  of  fate,  love,  and  pity.  Translated  from 
the    French. 

The    Lost   Nation.      By   Everett    McNeil.      New 
York:    E.   P.    Dutton  &   Co.;    $1.60. 
A  story  of  adventure,  for  boys. 

The  Trail  of  the  Cloven  Foot.     By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $1.60. 
A  story  of  adventure,  for  boys. 

Famous  Pictures  of  Real  Animals.  By  Lo- 
rinda  Munson  Bryant.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company;    $1.50. 

With    eighty-nine    illustrations. 

Far  Away  and  Long  Ago.     By  W.   H.   Hudson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2.50. 
Autobiography. 

The  Vagabond  and  Other  Poems  from 
"Punch."  By  R.  C.  Lehmann.  New  York:  John 
Lane    Company. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

"Shavings."     Ey  Joseph  C.  Lincoln.     New  York: 
D.    Appleton  &  Co.;    $1. 
A  novel. 

Birth.      By  Zona   Gale.      New    York:   The    Mac- 
millan  Company;  $1.60. 
A  novel. 


Illustrated  Books 

The  Valley  of  Democracy 

The  People  and  Activities  of  the  Middle  West 
By  Meredith  Nicholson 

"It  is  a  book  which  could  have  been  writ- 
ten only  by  a  Westerner;  and  it  is  a  book 
for  every  American— Westerner  and  East- 
erner, Northerner  and  Southerner — to  read, 
mark,  ponder,  and  inwardly  digest." — New 
y'ork  Times. 
Illustrations  by  Walter  Tittle.     $2.00  net 

On  Our  Hill 

By  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon 

^One  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the 
world  is  to  portray  child  life  with  perfect 
naturalness  and  to  interpret  child  nature 
accurately.  It  is  seldom  that  a  writer  suc- 
ceeds at  this  often-essayed  task  so  perfectly 
as  Mrs.  Bacon  has  here  done." — New  York 
Tribune.  Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

Byways  in  Southern  Tuscany 

By  Katharine  Hooker 

Every  foot  of  Tuscan  soil  is  redolent  of 
memories,  and  Mrs.  Hooker  not  only  gives 
us  charming  notes  of  travel  and  enlightens 
us  as  to  contemporary  conditions,  but  re- 
hearses for  us  a  centuries-long  historic 
drama  of  fascinating  though  often  tragic 
detail. 

With    60    full-page    and    many    illustrations 
$3.50   net 

In  the  Wilds  of  South  America 

By  Leo  E.  Miller 

of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History- 
six     YEARS     OF     EXPLORATION     IN     COLOMBIA, 
VENEZUELA.      BRITISH      GUIANA,      PERU,      BO- 
LIVIA,   ARGENTINA.    PARAGUAY,    AND    BRAZIL. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  informative,  impressive, 
and    often    thrilling    narrative. 
With     48    full-page    illustrations    and    with 
maps.     $4.50  net 

Men  of  the  Old  Slone  Age 

By  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn 

New  Edition.     Illustrated.     53.50  net 


Fiction 

Simple  Souls 

By  John  Hastings  Turner 

"There  is  not  a  thing  in  it  that  is  not  de- 
lightful, delicious,  and  indescribably  pre- 
cious."— Neat    York    Tribune.  $1.35    net 

Lovers  of  Louisiana 

By  George  W.  Cable 

There  is  a  full  measure  of  Cable's  old- 
time  charm  of  Creole  temperament  and 
speech.  It  is  a  winning  talc  of  beauty  and 
sympathetic  appeal.  $1.50  net 


In  the  Heart  of 
White.  New  York: 
$1.60. 

A  novel. 


a   Fool.     By   William   Allen 
The     Macmillan     Company; 


A  Runaway  Woman 

By  Louis  Dodge 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

On  Furlough 

By  Florence  Olmstead 

A  love  affair  between  a  charming  Southern 
girl  and  a  handsome,  irresponsible  English 
officer.  $1-50   net 

John  O'May 

And  Other  Stories 

By  Maxwell  Struthers  Burt 

Illustrated.     $1.35    net 

The  Earthquake 

By  Arthur  Train  si.so  no* 

For  Boys  and  Girls 


The  Mysterious  Island 

Bv    Jules    Verne.       Illustrated    by    N.    C. 
Wyeth.      $2.50    net. 

The  Sandman's  Forest 

l',y  Louis  Dodge.     With  6  full-page  colored 
illustrations  by  Pal-l  Bransom.     $2.00  net. 

The  Book  of  Bravery 

By  lltssi  W.  Lanier.     Illustrated.     $2.00 


Treasure  Island 

By  R.  L.  Stevenson.     Illustrations  in  color 
by  George  Yarian.     $1.50  net. 

The  Big  Game 

By    Lawrence   Perry.     Illustrated.     $1.35 
net. 

Elsie  Marley,  Honey 

lly    Toslyn    Gnw.      Illustrated.      $1.35    net. 
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Books  for  Gifts 


THE  WORLD  WAR 

THE  LOVE  OF  AN 
UNKNOWN  SOLDIER 

A  Manuscript  Found  in  a  Dug-out 

Cloth,  $1.25  net 
In  the  trenches  a  soldier  wrote  his  heart  on 
paper,  then  vanished.  How?  No  one  knows, 
but  he  left  behind  this  intimate  document — 
a  confession  of  extraordinary  importance  to 
some  American  girl.  Who  is  she — and 
where?  We  publish  this  secret  autobiogra- 
phy in  the  hope  that  its  message  may  reach 
her.  The  most  intriguing  mystery,  from  a 
literary  standpoint,  that  the  war  has  pro- 
duced. 

OUT  TO  WIN 

By  LT.  COKINGSBY  DAWSON,  author  of 
"Carry  On,"  "The  Glory  of  the  Trenches," 
etc.  Third  Edition.     Cloth,  $1.25  net 

A  vivid,  prophetic,  optimistic  and  inspiring 
statement  of  America's  accomplishments  in 
France. 

GONE  ASTRAY 

Leaves  from  an  Emperor's  Diary  Cloth,  $1.50  net 

Whether    viewed    from    the    standpoint     of    a 

personal  document  or  the  result  of  a  lifelong 

study  by  a  marvelously  gifted  student  of 
character,  this  story  of  the  Kaiser's  obses- 
sion for  world  domination,  from  boyhood  to 
the  present  day,  will  prove  interesting  and 
illuminating. 

ROUMANIA 

By  MRS.  WILL  GORDON,  F.R.G.S. 

Profusely  illustrated.      Cloth,   $3.00   net 

A  wonderfully  interesting  history  of  Roumania, 
past  and  present,  with  an  introduction  and 
two  chapters  by  H.  M.  Queen  Marie. 

ASIA  MINOR 

By  WALTER  A.  HAWLEY,  author  of 
"Oriental  Rugs,"  etc.    . 

Illustrated.     Cloth,  $3.50  net 

An  interesting  and  informing  account  of  that 
little-known  part  of  the  Near  East — Asia 
Minor — which  is  destined  to  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  activities  of  the  world. 


OF  GENERAL  INTEREST 


RUPERT  BROOKE 

A  Memoir  by  EDWARD   MARSH. 

Frontispiece  Portrait.     Cloth,  $1.25  net 

The  official  memoir  of  this  celebrated  poet  con- 
taining many  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and 
a  few  poems  not  previously  printed. 

SKETCHES  IN  DUNELAND 

By  EARL  H.  REED,  author  of  "The  Dune 
Country,"  etc      Illustrated.     Cloth,  $2.50  net 

A  really  beautiful  book  of  drawings  and  appre- 
ciations of  the  wonderland  of  sand  on  the 
wild  coasts  of  Lake  Michigan. 

FAMOUS  PICTURES  OF 
REAL  ANIMALS 

By  LORINDA  M.  ERYANT,  author  of  "Amer- 
ican Pictures  and    Their   Painters,"  etc. 

Profusely  Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1.50  net 

A  companion  volume  to  Mrs.  Bryant's  popular 
"Famous  Pictures  of  Real   Boys  and  Girls." 

CANADIAN  WONDER  TALES 

By  CYRUS  MACMILLAX. 

Illustrated  in  color.     Cloth,  $4.00  net 
Folk  and  fairy  tales  taken  from  the  lips  of  In- 
dians, sailors  and  habitants  of  Canada. 

FICTION 
THE  ROUGH  ROAD 

By  \V.  T.  LOCKE,  author  of  "The  Red  Planet," 
etc.  Third  Edition.     Cloth,  $1.50  net 

A  truly  Lockean  romance  of  youth  and  the 
Great  War.  The  most  popular  novel  of  the 
season, 

TOWARDS  MORNING 

By    IDA    A.     R.    WYLIE,     author    of     "The 

Shining  Heights,"  etc. 

Third  Edition,     Cloth,  §1.50  net 
A    remarkably   powerful    story   of   a  boy's    soul 

seared  by  the  brutal  hand  of  Prussianism. 

THE  WAR  EAGLE 

By   W.  J.    DAWSON,  author  of   "The  Father 

of  a   Soldier,"   etc. 

Second  Edition.     Cloth,  $1.50  net 
A  dramatic,  finely  written  and  conceived  story* 

embodying  a  record  of  the  first  year  of  the 

war. 

THE  GHOST  GIRL 

By  H.  DE  YERE  STACPOOLE,  author  of 
"The   Man   Who    Lost  Himself,"  etc 

Cloth,  $1.50  net 

A  delightful  and  winsome  tale  of  a  pretty  Irish 
girl  who  unexpectedly  finds  herself  made  the 
ward  of  a  young  South  Carolinian. 

BENTON  OF  THE 
ROYAL  MOUNTED 

By   SGT.    RALPH    S.   KENDALL. 

Cloth,  $1.50  net 
A  true  tale  of  thrilling  adventure  dealing  with 

the     Canadian     Royai     Northwest     Mounted 

Pol;  ;e. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


JO  *N  LANE  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Steep  Trails. 
This  volume  consists  of  papers  writen  by 
John  Muir  during  a  period  of  twenty-nine 
years  and  contributed  by  him  to  various 
periodicals  and  newspapers.  It  is  well  that 
they  should  thus  be  rescued  from  oblivion  by 
publication  in  so  substantial  a  volume  and 
under  the  competent  editorship  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Bade.  Much  of  the  matter  is 
in  a  sense  historical  as  dealing  with  condi- 
tions that  no  longer  exist  and  is  therefore 
peculiarly  valuable.  Other  portions  owe  their 
charm  to  the  spell  that  Muir  was  always  able 
to  throw  around  his  writings.  Thus  we  have 
chapters  on  the  St.  Gabriel  Valley,  the  Ne- 
vada forests,  Puget  Sound,  Mount  Rainier,  the 
rivers  and  forests  of  Oregon,  and  the  Grand 
Canon.  This  is  presumably  the  last  volume 
that   will   bear   Muir's   name   on   its   title-page 
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Illustration  from  "The  Love  of  an    Unknown 
Soldier."    John  Lane  Company. 

and    it    is    appropriately    prepared    and    illus- 
trated. 

Steep  Trails.     By  John  Muir.     Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company;  $3. 


Benton  of  the  Royal  Mounted. 

We  are  told  that  this  story  of  the  Canadian 
Northwest  Mounted  Police  embodies  the  au- 
thor's personal  recollections  of  his  service 
with  that  famous  force.  It  has  now  been  dis- 
banded and  most  of  its  members  are  with 
the  armies  in  Europe  doing  even  more  strenu- 
ous and  devoted  duty. 

The  story  is  evidently  an  unvarnished  one. 
The  enemies  of  the  Mounted  Police  were  bad 


Illustration   from   "The  Rough  Road,"  by   IV. 
J.   Locke.     John   Lane   Company. 

Indians,  cattle  rustlers,  desperados,  and  the 
criminal  elements  of  frontier  settlements. 
The  men  of  the  force  were  constantly  called 
upon  to  exercise  tact,  discretion,  and  personal 
courage  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  well  that 
their  exploits  should  receive  the  attention  and 
recognition  that  they  deserve.  Sergeant  Ken- 
dall has  cleverly  interwoven  a  love  story  with 
his  narrative,  the  result  being  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  reliable  fact  and  acceptable  ro- 
mance. 

Benton  of  the  Royal  Mounted.     By  Ralph  S. 
Kendall.      New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 


The  Development  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  impossible  at  this  late  date  that 
any  one,  in  writing  a  history  of  the  United 
States,  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  new 
angle  of  observation.  But  the  impossible  has 
been  achieved  in  a  book  by  Professor  Max 
Farrand  of  Yale  University,  which  is  issued 
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under  the  title  of  "The  Development  of  the 
United  Staes." 

Departing  from  all  customary  points  of 
view.  Professor  Farrand  attacks  his  subject 
from  the  human  and  commonplace  side.  He 
sees  the  original  movement  of  Europeans  to- 
ward America  very  much  as  persons  of  the 
present  and  prior  generations  have  seen  the 
successive  movements  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  West,  and  from  the  West  to  the  Pa- 
cific, or  as,  perhaps,  we  shal!  soon  see  a 
movement  from  the  West  to  the  Orient.  In- 
dividual fortune-seekers,  commercialized  pro- 
motion companies,  land  lust,  and  these  all- 
too-familiar  features  of  modern  days  are 
given  greater  credit  for  the  original  settle- 
ment of  the  country  than  are  religious 
refugees  and  so-called  crown  colonies.  The 
other  developments  are  shown  to  have  been 
the  logical  outgrowth  of  these  precursors,  just 
as  the  later  life  of  California  grew  out  of 
the  adventures  of  the  Stevensons  and  the 
others  who  antedated  the  "Days  of  Gold." 

The  influence  of  humanity's  unending  quest 
of  "profits,"  whether  derived  from  lands  or 
lumber,  the  sea  or  smuggling,  political  office 
or  bribery  and  corruption,  is  traced  through 
the  entire  story  of  the  country's  evolution. 
The  tracing  is  done  dispassionately,  but 
graphically,  and  when  one  has  finished  with 
the  book  one  feels  that,  after  all,  the  United 
States  has  "growed  up"  only  in  the  same  way 
in  which  it  still  continues  to  exist. 

And  to  tell  a  historical  story  this  way  is  the 
essence  of  true  history- 

The  Development  of  the  United  States.  By 
Max  Farrand.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany; $1.50. 

Two  Novelettes. 
Phyllis  Bottome,  whose  work  is  already 
known  as  possessing  exceptional  merit,  now 
gives  us  two  short  novels  that  will  do  nothing 
to  mar  a  reputation  already  high.  "Helen  of 
Troy"  is  perhaps  the  better  of  the  two.  It  is 
a  story  of  a  man's  second  marriage,  a  mar- 
riage that  nearly  comes  to  shipwreck  through 
an  almost  inevitable  lack  of  fervor  and 
through  the  mischief-making  propensities  of 
a  maiden  sister.  The  situation  is  delicately 
portrayed,  although  men  readers  will  probably 
think  that  the  husband  is  weak  and  a  little 
stupid. 

Helen  of  Troy  and  Rose.  By  Phyllis  Bottome. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


It  has  taken  36,000.000  rabbit  skins  to  make 
the  hats  now  being  worn  by  the  United 
States  Army.  Since  the  war  began  Uncle 
Sam  has  bought  6.000,000  hats,  and  each  hat 
contains  the  fur  of  six  rabbits.  They  are, 
for    the    most    part,    from    Australian    rabbits. 


This  Christmas 
Give  Books 


TANG  OF  LIFE 

By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 
"A    tale    of   Arizona    which    Bret    Harte 
never   surpassed." — Toronto  Herald. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

MY  ANTONIA 

By  Willa  S.  Cather 

Of  all  the  characters  the  author  has 
created,  no  other  is  so  vital  as  Antonia, 
all  aglow  with  the  flame  of  unconquerable 
youth.  Illustrated.    $1.60  net 

STEEP  TRAILS 

By  John  Muir 

Some  of  Muir's  best  writing  is  in  these 
vivid  accounts  of  travel  and  adventure 
among  the  mountains  of  the  West. 

Illustrated.     $3.00  net 


UNCLE  REMUS  RETURNS 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

Ten  newly  discovered  Uncle  Remus 
stories  showing  "Brer  Rabbit"  at  his  fun- 
niest.     A   perfect  gift   for   children. 

Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

LONE  BULL'S  MISTAKE 

By  James  Willard  Schultz 
Author  of  "  With  the  Indians  in  the  Rockies" 

A  stirring  tale  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians. 
Illustrated.     $1.35  net 

THE  FRENCH  TWINS 

By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins 

Pierre  and  Pierrette  live  underground 
in  shell-torn  Rheims.  A  brave,  inspiring 
tale.     Drawings  by  the  author.       $1.25  net 
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Soldier  Silhouettes  On 
Our  Front 

By  William  L.  Slidger 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Worker  in  France 
"I  have  tried  to  set  down  some  of  my  ex- 
periences. I  have  had  but  one  object  in 
so  doing,  and  that  object  has  been  to  give 
the  father  and  mother,  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter, the  wife  and  child  and  friend  of  the 
boys  'Over  There'  an  accurate  heart  pic- 
ture."— The  Author. 

Illustrated.     $1.25   net 

The  City  of  Trouble 

Petrograd  Since  the  Revolution 

By  Meriel  Buchanan 
Prefaced  by  Hugh  Walpole 

Miss  Buchanan,  daughter  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd  from  1910  until 
this  year,  begins  her  story  before  the 
Czar's  downfall — includes  the  dramatic  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  notorious  Ras- 
putin, and  comes  down  to  the  departure 
of  the  British  Ambassador  from  Petrograd 
early  in  the  present  year.  $1.35   net 

The  Great  Adventure 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

This  volume,  dedicated  to  all  who  iu  this 
war  have  paid  with  their  bodies  for  their 
soul's  desire,  contains  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
most  recent  expressions  on  the  world  war. 
He  tells  why  men  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  or  to  offer  their  sons  for  this  great 
adventure.  $1.00  net 

Fighting  the  Boche 
Underground 
By  Captain  H.  D.  Trounce 

Captain  Trounce  writes  of  this  strange 
form  of  warfare  under  the  trenches  and 
No  Man's  Land  with  great  clarity  and 
vividness,  describing  the  construction  of 
galleries  and  mines,  underground  fights, 
explosions  about  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  in 
Flanders,  near  Arras,  under  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  etc.  Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

The  U-Boat  Hunters 

By  James  B.  Connolly 

A  thrilling  account  of  the  work  our  boys 
are  doing  on  the  sea.  Among  the  chapter 
headings  are:  "Seeing  Them  Across," 
"The  U-Boats  Appear,"  "One  They  Didn't 
Get,"  "The  Marines  Have  Landed,"  etc. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

Crosses  of  War 

By  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 

Poems  of  war  and  patriotism  by  Mary  R. 
S.  Andrews,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Lincoln  story,   "The  Perfect  Tribute." 

75  cents  net 

A  Uniform  Edition  of  the 
Plays  of  J.  M.  Barrie 

Sir  James  M.  Barrie  has  at  last  yielded  to 

the  general  desire,  so  often  expressed,  for 

the  publication  of  his  plays  in  book  form. 
Hitherto  only  a  few  of  his  shorter  plays 
have  appeared  in  this  way. 

The  first  three  volumes  of  the  series  are 
now  published: 

What  Every  Woman  Knows.    $1.00  net 
The  Admirable  Crichton.    $1.00  net 
Quality  Street    $1.00  net 

The  Shorter  Bible 

The  New  Testament 

A  new  translation  which  gives  in  simple, 
dignified  modern  English  those  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  of  the  most 
practical  value.  $1.00  net 

Psychology  and  the 
Day's  Work 

By  Prof.  Edgar  James  Swift 

"He  writes  in  an  interesting,  even  an  en- 
tertaining, style,  with  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion and  copious  citations  of  authorities, 
and  so  has  produced  a  book  which  can  be 
read  with  ease  and  pleasure." — New  York 
Tribune.  $1.50  net 
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The  Pathetic  Snobs. 

Snobbery  is  an  ugly  word,  but  the  author 
persuades  us  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
wholly  ugly  thing.  It  is  compatible  with  dig- 
nity, kindliness,  and  charity,  and  so  may  be- 
come almost  innocuous. 

"The  Pathetic  Snobs"  is  a  picture  of  Eng- 
lish war  life  in  a  country  town.  The  central 
feature  is  the  soldiers'  canteen  with  its  women 
workers  nicely  graded  according  to  social 
precedence,  with  Miss  Primrose  Day  Temple- 
ton  at  their  head  because  she  is  the  daughter 
of  General  and  Lady  Gracia  Templeton.  The 
other  women  look  up  to  Primrose  in  the  hope 
that  some  reflection  of  her  social  glories  may 
fall  upon  them.  But  Primrose  is  a  nice  girl 
and  when  Gilbert  Wise,  a  lately  commissioned 
Canadian,  comes  along  Primrose  allows  her- 
self to  look  upon  him  with  interest  and 
eventually  to   fall  in  love  with  him. 

We  like  these  snobbish  women  and  their 
pathetic  little  pretensions  that  deceive  no 
one,  not  even  themselves.  They  are  pathetic- 
ally fearful  lest  they  shall  drop  to  a  lower 
niche  in  the  social  scale  through  the  depriva- 
tions of  war,  but  their  snobbery  does  not 
harden  their  hearts  nor  lessen  their  kindli- 
ness. Probably  they  will  all  be  swept  away 
by  the  new  order  of  things,  and  it  is  well  that 
they  should  go,  but  Dolf  Wyllarde's  story 
will  help  us  to  remember  them  and  their  ten- 
der little  futilities. 

The  Pathetic  Snobs.  By  Dolf  Wyllarde.  New 
York:  John  Lane   Company;    $1.50. 


Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Amid  the  dreary  nonsense  now  produced  in 
such  quantities  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
children  it  is  gratifying  to  find  so  handsome 
an  edition  as  this  of  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakespeare."  It  is  only 
the  wise  who  can  write  acceptably  for  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  there  is  no  finer  example 
than  this  of  juvenile  literature  as  it  ought  to 
be.  The  present  volume  is  in  large  type 
with  generous  pages  and  margins.  It  is  de- 
lightfully illustrated  with  sixteen  full-page 
colored  plates  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
by  Gertrude  H.  Hammond.  Altogether  it  is 
one  of  those  worth-while  books  which  per- 
petuate a  favorite  classic  in  a  fitting  way. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany; $2. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Ernest  Poole's  new  book  on  Russia,  en- 
titled "The  Village,"  was  published  November 
12th.  This  work  describes  in  personal  narra- 
tive form  Mr.  Poole's  visit  to  the  small  estate 
of  an  old  Russian  friend  whose  home  was  a 
log  cabin  in  the  north  of  Russia.  From  there 
he  ranges  the  neighborhood  talking  with  the 
people  and  getting  their  views  on  the  war,  the 
revolution,    America,    and   many   other   topics. 

Lieutenant  Coningsby  Dawson,  C.  F.  A.,  au- 
thor of  "Carry  On,"  "Out  to  Win,"  etc.,  who 
is  convalescing  from  a  wound  in  the  head  re- 
ceived recently  at  the  western  front,  has  ar- 
rived in  New  York.  He  has  been  asked  to 
speak  on  his  war  experiences  throughout  this 
country,  during  his  recuperation,  for  the  Brit- 
ish War  Mission.  Lieutenant  Dawson  has 
agreed  to  do  this  solely  on  the  understanding 
that  he  is  to  return  to  the  front  as  soon  as 
he  is  physically  fit. 

In  his  preface  to  "The  Springtime  of  Life" 
f J.  B.  Lippincott  Company)  Edmund  Gosse 
says:  "As  the  close  of  his  life  approached 
Swinburne  frequently  expressed  his  intention 
to  extract  from  his  various  volumes  those 
poems  which  were  addressed  to  children,  or 
were  descriptive  of  child  life  and  to  publish 
them  in  a  separate  collection.  In  preparing 
the  present  anthology  I  have  been  actuated  by 
the  sole  thought  of  what  would  have  com- 
mended itself  to  him.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  secured  in  Mr.  Arthur  Rackham  one 
whose  delicate  and  romantic  fancy  is  in  sensi- 
tive harmony  with  Swinburne's." 

Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  whose  "Home 
Fires  in  France"  is  now  in  its  third  large 
printing,  writes  her  publishers,  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  that  she  has  left  the  two  children's  homes 
she  organized  at  Guethary  in  the  south  of 
France  to  the  care  of  assistants,  and  has  gone 
to  Meudon,  near  Paris,  to  organize  a  new 
home  and  day  nursery  for  the  care  of  muni- 
tion  workers'    children. 

Miss  Bryant,  author  of  "Six  Red  Months 
in  Russia"  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  ar- 
rived in  Russia  at  the  height  of  the  Korniloff 
counter-revolution.  She  witnessed  the  Wiburg 
massacre  of  Russian  officers  and  was  one  of 
the  two  foreigners  present  at  the  Red  Burial 
of  Moscow ;  she  was  present  in  the  Winter 
Palace  when  it  fell.  Trusted  by  both  parties, 
she  passed  to  and  fro  between  the  Bolsheviki 
forces  and  Kerensky's  army,  getting  first-hand 
information  from  both  sides.  She  is  the 
friend  of  Babushka,  the  famous  "grandmother 
of  the  revolution,"  and  of  Kerensky;  she  per- 
sonally knew  Lenine  and  Trotzky.  For  six 
months  she  attended  almost  every  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Congress,  the  Preparliament, 
the  Council  of  the  Russian  Republic,  and  the 
Constituent    Assembly;    she    attended    closed 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 


Language 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 


meetings    where    German    and    Austrian    war 
prisoners  were  plotting  revolution  in  their  own 
countries.      She   saw   the   German   delegations 
come  into  Petrograd. 

with  the  work  of  the  naval  forces  in  the  war 
zone.     All   our  officers  across   the   water   feel 
as     I    do,    that    you    have    rendered    a    real 
service." 

Ralph    D.    Paine,    author   of   "The    Fighting 
Fleets"  and  "The  Call  of  the  Offshore  Wind" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  is  now  a  candi- 
date  for  the   New   Hampshire   legislature.     A 
telegram  from  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels 
says,  "I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
that   of   the   navy   for   the   services   you   have 
rendered    in    acquainting    the   people    through 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  teal  "Old 
Book    Shop"   at   2    Tillman   Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  Bold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 

THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful   stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description.     Special  attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 

All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square                   San  Francisco 

New  Crowell  Books 


LARSON,  CHRISTIAN  D. 

Healing  Yourself.     A  practical  book. 

Net,  $1.00 

LEAR,  EDWARD 

The  Book  op  Nonsense.  Complete  in  one 
volume,  with  illustrations  by  the  author. 
12mo.  Net,  $0.50 


BLANCHON,  G. 

The  New  Warfare.  Translated  by  Fred 
Rothwell.  An  exposition  of  all  the  forces 
which  have  been  brought  into  play  in  the 
present  war,  and  a  forecast,  based  on  the 
transformations  now  in  progress,  of  the 
forms  which  war  may  assume  in  the  future. 
12mo.  Net,  $1.50 

CHITWOOD,  OLIVER  PERRY     LINDSAY,  FORBES 

The  Immediate  Causes  of  the  Great  War. 
A  digest  of  the  published  correspondence  of 
the  Powers.     Revised  edition.      12mo. 

Net,  $1.50 

FARROW,  EDWARD  S. 

Dictionary  of  Military  Terms.  Contains 
12,000  war  words,  abbreviations,  insignia, 
etc.  Printed  on  bible  paper,  and  hound  in 
flexible  waterproof  cloth,  round  corners,  and 
sprinkled  edges.     Pocket  size.  Net,  $2.50 


E  very-day  Efficiency.  A  course  which 
takes  up  suggestion,  concentration,  worry, 
poise,  memory,  hygiene,  exercise,  records, 
plans,  standardizing,  etc.,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  School  for  Salesmen,  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co.     12mo.  Net,  $1.25 


McFEE,  INEZ  N. 


Little  Tales  of  Common  Things.  Will 
help  children  to  use  their  eyes  and  ears. 
8vo.     Illustrated.  Net,  $1.25 


FOXCROFT,  FRANK  (Editor)        McSPADDEN,  J.  WALKER 


War  Verse.  A  choice  collection  of  poetry  of 
real  merit.  Very  few  of  the  poems  here  rep- 
resented have  appeared  in  book  form.  12mo, 
flexible  cloth,  gilt  top.  Net,  $1.25 

12rao,  flexible  leather,  gilt  top,  boxed. 

Net,  $2.00 


Famous  Ghost  Stories.  The  best  tales  of  • 
mystery  issued  in  attractive  form,  and  com- 
prising the  well-known  stories  of  Poe,  Dick- 
ens, Marryatt,  Irving,  O'Brien,  DeFoe,  etc., 
with   frontispiece.      12mo,  flexible  cloth. 

Net,  $1.25 


FRASER,  CHELSEA  CURTIS 3     MARDEN,  ORISON  SWETT 


The  Boy  Hikers;  or  Doing  Their  Bit  for 
Uncle  Sam.  A  book  for  wide-awake  boys. 
Illustrated.      8vo.  Net,  $1.25 

GRIFFIS,  WILLIAM  E. 

Dutch  Fairy  Tales.  Characteristic  tales  of 
old  Holland,  related  by  the  author  of  "Brave 
Little  Holland."  A  few  of  the  titles  are: 
"Why  the  Stork  Loves  Holland,"  "The  Prin- 
cess with  Twenty  Petticoats,"  "The  Boy 
Who  Wanted  More  Cheese,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.  Net,  $1.25 

JONES,  HENRY  WARE 

Safe  and  Unsafe  Democracy.  A  timely,  im- 
portant,   and    profound    work.      8vo. 

Net,  $2.00 


Thrift.      The  American     people     need     this 

book.     12mo.  Net,  $0.75 

Love's   Way.  Dr.    Marden's   latest  message. 

12mo,  cloth.  Net,  $1.25 


SABIN,  EDWIN  L. 


On  the  Overland  Stage;  or  Terry  as  a 
King  Whip  Cub.  A  story  of  the  route  from 
Missouri  to  Salt  Lake  in  1861-1865.  Illus- 
trated.    8vo.  Net,  $1.25 


SPYRI,  JOHANNA 


Little  Miss  Grasshopper.  Translated  by 
Helen  B.  Dole.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
Charles  Copeland.  The  scene  of  this  pretty 
story  is  in  the  Gemmi  Pass  in  the  Alps.  Svo. 
Net,  $0.50 


LAMB,  CHARLES  AND  MARY     STEVENSON,  ROBERT  L. 


Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Large  type  edi- 
tion, with    16  illustrations  in   color.      8vo. 

Net,  $2.00 

LEONARD,  NELLIE  M. 

Limpy  Toes'  Attic  Home.  Tells  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  hero  as  head  mouse  of  the 
house  in  trying  to  look  after  the  whole 
family  in  the  absence  of  Grandaddy  and 
Uncle  Squeaky  while  attending  a  Mouse  Con- 
vention.    Illustrated.  Net,  $0.50 


A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.     Illustrated  by 
Merrill.     12mo.  Net,  $0.50 

WARNER,  AMOS  G. 

American  Charities.     Revised  edition. 

Net,  $2.50 

WINES,  F.  H. 

Punishment  and  Reformation.    Revised  edi- 
tion. (In  press) 


Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  New  York 
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AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


There  was  a  widespread  feeling  of  dismay 
a  year  or  so  ago  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  Alcazar  had  joined  the  ranks  of  moving- 
picture  theatres.  A  stock  company  theatre  is 
needed  in  all  large  cities,  and  the  clientele  of 
the  Alcazar  has  always  looked  to  it  for  the 
regular  line  of  plays — i.  c,  sentimental  or 
melodramatic  or  comedy-drama — in  keeping 
with  playhouses  of  that  order. 

During  its  long  years  of  service  to  the 
public  many  memorable  events  have  taken 
shape  on  the  stage  of  this  popular  playhouse. 
It  was  the  Alcazar  that  brought  out  "The 
First  Born."  It  was  the  management  of  this 
theatre  that  conceived  the  happy  idea  of 
putting  on  "Parsifal"  as  a  play;  the  result 
being  a  beautiful  and  impressive  performance. 
At  the  Alcazar  we  made  our  first  acquaint- 
ance with  a  DAnnunzio  drama,  Florence 
Roberts  having  there  appeared  in  a  really  ex- 
cellent performance  of  "La  Gioconda."  It 
was  at  that  theatre  that  we  first  admired 
Frances  Starr  in  her  young  beauty  and  charm, 
before  David  Belasco  had  featured  her  as  a 
New  York  star.  Sometimes  they  put  on  New 
York  successes  there  that  we  would  otherwise 
never  have  seen.  Thus  we  saw  J.  M.  Barrie's 
"Admirable  Crichton"  there,  and  also  revivals 
of  noted  plays  of  the  day,  such  as  "Old  Heidel- 
berg." I  remember  also  seeing  at  that  theatre 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  "Lady  Bountiful"  and 
"His  House  in  Order"  ;  also  Tolstoy's  "Resur- 
rection" and  "Anna  Karenina"  ;  notable  pieces 
by  writers  of  renown  which  no  other  man- 
agers of  this  city  have  afforded  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing.  We  saw  James  Hackett  sup- 
ported by  Beatrice  Beckley  at  the  uptown  Al- 
cazar in  a  famous  French  play — I  forget  the 
title — which  was  stirring  all  Paris.  And  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  other  pieces  by  famous 
dramatists  presented  at  the  Alcazar  of  which 
otherwise  we  would  have  known  only  by  hear- 
say ;  for  instance,  George  Bernard  Shaw's 
"The  Superman." 

So  it  was  a  great  relief  to  the  large  clien- 
tele that  had  acquired  the  Alcazar  habit  when 
it  was  born  in  upon  them  that  there  would 
occasionally  be  stock  seasons  at  their  favorite 
playhouse. 


Back  from 
Hell 

By  Samuel  Cranston  Benson 

Back  from  the  horror,  the 
desolation,  the  misery,  and 
the  blood-curdling  ghastli- 
ness  of  the  war-swept  area, 
Mr.  Benson  comes  to  tell  his 
countrymen  that  there  is  an- 
other hell  infinitely  worse, 
and  that  is  the  hell  of  paci- 
fism. He  was  a  preacher  and 
a  pacifist  when  he  landed  in 
France,  but  when  he  saw 
what  the  Hun  had  done,  and 
what  Hun  victory  meant,  his 
Yankee  sense  asserted  itself 
and  he  became  a  fighting 
man. 

His  experiences  abroad  were 
most  interesting,  and  espe- 
cially thrilling  is  his  account 
of  his  arrest  in  Belgium  as  a 
spy  and  his  narrow  escape 
from  being  shot.  Price  $1.30. 
ALL  BOOKSTORES 

.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Publishers 


The  temporary  closing  of  the  theatres,  as  it 
happened,  nipped  one  of  these  seasons  in  the 
bud.  But  the  bud  is  opening  out  again,  and 
"Upstairs  and  Down"  is  successfully  launched 
with  a  new  company  full  of  enthusiasm  to  put 
youthful   zest  into  the   performances. 

"Upstairs  and  Down"  is  one  of  the  Frederic 
and  Fanny  Hatton  plays.  The  Hattons  are 
favorite  purveyors  of  the  New  York  idea. 
Their  business  is  to  supply  food  for  laughter, 
and  "Upstairs  and  Down"  is  a  lively  and 
superficial  comedy  about  rich  New  York 
people  who  spend  their  summer  in  expensive 
Long  Island  retreats,  and  who  don't  care  a 
darn  whether  school  keeps  or  not.  The  kind 
of  people  in  the  play  are  the  kind  of  people  it 
is  aimed  at,  plus  the  large  contingent  outside 
who  wish  they  were  like  them,  and  the  only- 
hint  in  the  play  of  the  existence  of  war-times 
is  indicated  by  a  mention  of  Captain  O'Keefe's 
business,  which  is  the  purchase  of  horses  for 
the  British  government.  Everybody  else's 
business  is  to  have  a  good  time.  And  there 
is  no  mention  in  the  piece,  the  action  of  which 
is  fixed  in  the  year  1916.  of  the  boy  and  girl 
butterflies  in  the  play  giving  war  service  of 
any  kind. 

The  play  was  manifestly  written  to  please 
people  who  wish  for  the  moment  to  forget  the 
war,  and  the  characters  in  it  are  amusing 
themselves  precisely  in  the  way  that  people  of 
their  type — the  idle  and  vacuous  rich — were 
doing  prior  to  the  war;  /.  c,  in  eating  and 
drinking  too  much,  indulging  in  illegitimate 
flirtation,  and  pursuing  new  lines  of  amuse- 
ment that  they  found  piquant  because  of  a 
dash — or  a  whole  pepperbox  full — of  impro- 
priety to  them. 

Thus  in  the  play  on  a  moon-lit  summer 
night  the  whole  week-end  contingent  of  guests, 
attired  in  their  bathing  suits,  treakishly  ad- 
journ to  the  kitchen  and  proceed  to  play  at 
cross  purposes  in  the  gentle  art  of  making 
love :  which,  by  the  way,  is  of  a  strongly 
physical  complexion. 

There  is  a  lot  of  surface  cynicism  in  the 
piece,  some  smartness  of  repartee,  a  patent 
grazing  of  the  edge  of  impropriety,  but  a 
politic  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  authors 
to  the  ultimate  idea  of  respectability  and 
family  affection.  This  pleases  audiences,  and 
convinces  them  that  the  underlying  idea  of 
the  play  is  a  creditable  one  ;  which  is  exactly 
the  state  of  mind  desired  by  the  sapient  au- 
thors. 

The  most  successful  feature  in  the  play  i* 
the  character  of  Alice,  "a  baby  vampire,  wide- 
eyed  and  soft."  Alice,  who  is  a  younger  sister 
of  kittenish,  not  to  say  infantile  ways,  a 
young  thing  who  always  cuddles  up  to  her 
latest  flirtee  and  assimilates  his  kisses  as  a 
matter  of  course,  is  presented  as  a  type  of  the 
American  young  girl  of  instinctive  witchery 
who,  through  the  exercise  of  her  attractions. 
has  acquired  a  very  early  and  thoroughly  com- 
plete knowledge  of  man  on  his  amatory  side. 

Alice  is  a  purely  social  product,  and  per- 
haps her  day  is  over.  For.  although  the  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  social  fabric  which  have 
been  foretold  may  never  materialize,  the  years 
that  He  immediately  before  us  are  full  of  un- 
known possibilities.  Who  knows?  Perhaps, 
in  time,  the  idleness  that  develops  such  beings 
as  Alice  may  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  The 
"work  or  fight"  law  made  it  so  for  the  men, 
and  although  the  cessation  of  the  war  has 
caused  it  automatically  to  cease  to  exist,  some 
modification  of  it  adapted  to  peace  times  may 
yet  be  evolved. 

Fortunately.  Gertrude  Short  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  the  part  of  that  little  scala- 
wag Alice,  who  lived  to  flirt  and  loved  to 
shock.  The  little  ingenue  has  the  juiciest 
kind  of  a  role ;  so  much  so  that  Miss  Belle 
Bennett,  the  leading  lady,  might  justifiably 
feel  pensive  at  seeing  the  ingenue  of  the  com- 
pany exalted  to  a  position  of  prominence 
greater  than  her  own.  However,  Belle  Ben- 
nett herself  had  quite  a  lot  of  marrow  in  her 
particular  scene,  in  which  she  lets  down  a  suit 
of  abundant  hair,  devises  an  imitation  of  a 
romantic  faint,  and  proceeds  to  wrest  the 
susceptibilities  of  the  Irish  captain  from  her 
naughty  little  sister ;  who,  being  engaged  to 
a  jealous  young  eligible  who  bores  her,  has 
her  work  cut  out  for  her. 

Miss  Bennett  does  her  scene  prettily,  al- 
though perhaps  with  rather  too  honeyed  a 
voice  and  manner;  and  a  group  of  personable 
young  women  make  things  cheerful,  chief 
among  them  Emily  Pinter  as  a  languidly 
cynical  widow  and  Ruth  Ormsby  as  a  youthful 
parlor  maid  whose  reposeful  ways  and  dis- 
tinct speech  supply  a  pleasant  haven  of  refuge 
during  the  noisy  and  high-pitched  servant 
scenes. 

Mr.  Thurston  Hall,  who  will  be  fondly  re- 
membered by  susceptible  young  matinee 
haunters  as  former  leading  man  at  the  Alcazar 
during  its  uptown  days,  shows  considerable 
aptitude  in  the  art  of  nonchalant  stage  flirta- 
tion, appearing  very  much  to  advantage  as 
that  fascinating  dealer  in  blarney.  Captain 
Terence  O'Keefe.  There  is  also  in  the  cast 
Thomas  Chatterton,  another  favorite  whose 
fatal  beauty  endears  him  to  the  matinee  girl, 
and  who  comes  out  strong  as  a  timid  lover 
reverting  to  the  primitive  style  of  love- 
making.  For  he,  'too,  has  a  star  scene,  and 
takes    full    advantage    of   it.      Hugh    Metcalf's 


butler,  a  rather  difficult  characterization,  has 
its  commendable  features,  and  George  Stanley 
as  Craig  the  chauffeur  makes  his  points  neatly. 
But  the  characterizations  that  stand  out  are 
those  of  Thurston  Hall  and  Gertrude  Short. 
Thurston  Hall,  of  course,  is  an  expert  and 
experienced  actor,  but  I  don't  know  whether 
it  is  talent  or  natural  fitness  that  makes  Ger- 
trude Short  particularly  acceptable  in  her 
role.  For  the  beguiling  little  thing  didn't 
miss  a  point:  pretty  face,  squeezable  figure, 
nestling  baby  ways  contrasting  with  the  out- 
spoken irreverence  of  the  enfant  terrible;  and 
also  the  speech  and  manner  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can who  has  no  social  tradition,  but  just 
wealth,  the  youthful  prettiness  that  makes 
men  as  weak  as  water,  and  the  unashamed 
self-centredness  of  the  determined  pursuer  of 
pleasure. 

AT  THE  ORPHEUM. 


A  CITY   EN   MASQUE. 


The  Orpheum  habitues  turned  out  with  con- 
siderable numerousness  on  Saturday  afternoon 
— the  reopening  day — although  I  heard  after- 
ward that  the  banner  house  was  in  the  even- 
ing. Although  the  notice  of  permission  for 
theatres  to  reopen  came  rather  suddenly, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  evidences  of  a 
scrambling  together  of  programmes,  for  there 
were  the  usual  number  of  headliners,  and 
every  act  was  good  except — well,  let's  just 
specify  it  as  the  one  lettered  I,  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  I  will  add,  though,  that  the  letter 
I  act  was  supposed  to  be  a  comic  travesty, 
and  though  the  company  was  there,  and  the 
energy,  and  the  hard  work,  the  comic  travesty 
wasn't  comic.  I  know,  because  the  audience 
didn't  laugh.  Material  is  a  mighty  important 
matter    in    vaudeville. 

Everything  else,  however,  was  good,  be- 
ginning with  the  opening  act  in  comedy  acro- 
batics entitled  "Smile."  which  caused  the  au- 
dience cheerfully  and  spontaneously  to  heed 
the  injunction  embodied  in  the  title.  Both 
the  acrobatics  and  the  comic  work  were  first 
rate,  the  audience  taking  very  kindly  to  the 
three  young  men  who  did  the  work. 

"On  the  High  Seas,"  a  spectacular  melo- 
drama of  the  ocean,  has  a  long  cast  of 
mechanicians  and  a  longer  cast  of  players. 
There  is  patriotism  and  disloyalty  in  tht 
story,  a  wireless  outfit,  a  brave  hero,  a  pretty 
girl,  a  traitor,  youthful  American  courage, 
a  vast  amount  of  lusty  yelling,  and  a  fine, 
scenic,  foreshortened  arrangement  of  the 
United  States  battle  fleet,  which  was  rather 
scary,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  whole  fleet  were 
going  to  sail  over  us.  We  were  all  vaguely 
thrilled,  but  I  am  no*,  sure  that  we  knew  just 
what  it  was  all  about.  But  anyway  it  was 
great ! 

—  Then  there  was  a  military  travesty  played 
by  Gallagher  and  Rolley  entitled  "The  Battle 
of  Whatstheuse,"  which  revealed  to  great  ad- 
vantage the  neatly  restrained  and  agreeably 
humorous  darkey  characterization  of  Joe 
Rolley.  Gallagher  is  a  peppery  general  who 
consistently  snubs  Danger,  his  orderly,  and 
Danger  has  the  pat  reply  every  time. 

There  was  really  a  considerable  element  of 
Darktown  humor  in  the  programme,  for  Al 
Herman,  billed  as  "the  Black  Laugh,"  gossips 
risibly  with  the  audience  as  to  the  manner 
born,  while  Walter  C.  Kelly  has  returned  to  us 
as  "the  Virginia  Judge"  holding  court  over 
his  dusky  fellow-townsmen  who  have  trans- 
gressed. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  just  about  the  best  darkey  im- 
personator we  can  ever  hope  to  see.  He 
knows  the  kind  he  portrays  perfectly ;  their 
voice,  manner,  temperament.  He  pitches  the 
judge's  voice  in  a  deep,  fruity,  port  wine 
note,  huskily  mellow  with  a  suggestion  of  the 
combined  essence  of  innumerable  good  din- 
ners. This  enables  him  to  give,  as  a  contrast, 
the  reedy  tenor  note  of  the  darkey  voice, 
jaunty  with  assurance  and  full  of  racial  char- 
acter. His  material  is  excellent,  and  abound- 
ing in  humor.  Not  a  point  but  wins  its  rolling 
volley  of  laughter  from  the  delighted  au- 
dience. Mr.  Kelly's  work  included  also  equally 
clever  and  amusing  impersonations  of  the 
Irish   and   Italian   character. 

The  beauty  part  of  the  programme  was  sus- 
tained by  Albertina  Rasch,  the  dancer,  whose 
programme  of  eight  numbers  included  beauti- 
ful solos  by  herself,  some  good  dancing  by  M. 
Paul  Sandberry.  and  several  dancing  numbers 
by  a  charming  ballet  of  daintily  costumed  and 
graceful  young  girls. 

Fred  Holmes  and  Lulu  Wells  supplied  the 
ever-popular  flirtation  act,  filling  it,  to  the 
loudly  expressed  satisfaction  of  the  audience, 
with  dance,  and  song,  and  patter. 

A  novelty  feature  was  provided  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Morton,  the  comedian,  who  acted  as 
an  ""animated  programme."  Morton  made  a 
solemn  and  portentous  entry  preceding  each 
act,  concerning  which  he  poured  forth  a  bur- 
lesqued disquisition,  wearing  a  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful expression  of  imbecility,  contriving  to 
make  his  big,  burly  person  express  the  con- 
scientious emotions  of  a  shy  schoolboy  on  pa- 
rade, and  occasionally  giving  a  sort  of  femi- 
nine wiggle  to  his  muscles.  His  material 
was  very  amusing,  each  disquisition  being  full 
of  good  stuff,  and  the  idea  a  most  happy  one 
and  immensely  successful. 


Masks,  masks,  masks!  Ugly,  white,  shape- 
less, cotton  things  of  a  laundered  hospital 
complexion.  How  amazing  it  must  be  to  a 
newcomer  fresh  from  unmasked  districts  to 
remark  the  obedience  of  San  Franciscans  in 
respect  to  the  mask  ordinance.  The  big  burly 
mechanic,  the  rich,  carefully  tailored  man  of 
affairs,  the  handsome  young  soldier,  the  pretty 
girl  whose  daily  ceremonial  of  beautifying  her- 
self is  a  rite,  the  very  children  at  play,  even 
the  infant  in  arms,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
masked. 

Yet  it  is  not  only  in  a  spirit  of  meekness, 
orderliness,  obedience  to  law.  The  majority, 
I  should  say,  are  satisfied  to  wear  the  masks, 
and  are  in  an  approving  attitude  toward  an 
ordinance  which  may  have  been  instrumental 
in  securing  such  rapid  results.  They  regard 
them  as  a  refuge  and  a  protection. 

And  the  doctors  are  filled  with  detached, 
fiendishly  scientific  joy.  In  the  public  insti- 
tutions they  are  stacking  up  the  masks  by  tae 
thousand.  We  are  going  to  be  experimented 
on  for  numerous  respiratory  ailments.  Per- 
haps, oh  perhaps,  they  can  in  time  hold  the 
common  cold  epidemic  in  check. 

A  great  danger  has  suddenly  habituated 
the  populations  of  numerous  cities — for  many 
of  the  little  cities  have  fallen  in  line — to 
the  use  of  the  mask  preventive,  and  the  doc- 
tors will  take  advantage  of  it  in  their  experi- 
mentalizing. Perhaps  they  will  go  too  far, 
for  this  is  a  world  of  faddists,  but  it  is  better 
to  go  too   far  than  not   far  enough. 

In  the  meantime  we  are  looking  forward 
joyfully  to  a  speedy  mask  emancipation.  Am! 
in  the  interim  a  slight  note  of  frivolity  is 
creeping  in  on  the  feminine  wearing  of  masks. 
The  pretty  girls  have  reduced  their  size  to 
a  minimum.  They  are  only  just  big  enough 
to  cover  the  mouth  and  the  tip  of  their  charm- 
ing little  noses.  And  some  of  them  are 
wearing  flesh-colored  silk  masks.  But  it's  no 
use,  dear  girls.  You  can  not  do  away  with 
their  intrinsic  ugliness.     One  can  divine  the 


~\\fieit  choosing 
a   Dat'enporf— 


look  for  comfort.  Look  for  simplicity 
of  design.  Look  for  coverings  of  quality. 
Don't  be  hasty. 

— Our  experience  has  been  that  too 
many  are  attracted  by  the  outward  appear- 
ance and  not  enough  time  and  attention 
given  to  the  vital  parts  or  that  which  goes 
inside  of  a  piece  of  furniture. 

— Now  then:  when  you  can  purchase 
a  davenport  for  Ninety-Five  Dollars  that  has 
that  "built-in  goodness,"  such  as  a  well- 
constructed  frame—a  hand-tied  network  of 
oil-tempered  springs,  properly  placed  for 
comfort — and,  in  addition,  get  that  beauty 
as  well  in  a  tasty  variety  of  velour  or 
tapestry  covers— would  that  not  tempt  you 
to  buy  ? 

— It  certainly  would  if  you  only  real- 
ized the  quality  of  the  merchandise  John 
Breuner  Company  offers  you  for  your  money. 


$95 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash— thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of 
the  monthly  payment  plan. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Company  helps  you  in  many  other  stores— 
also  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our 
recommendation  means  capital  to  you.  For 
the  customer's  self-interest  we  believe  a 
monthly  payment  account  the  better.  It 
gives  you  a  record  of  just  how  you  fulfill 
your  contract,  whereas  a  cash  transaction  is 
immediately  closed  and  no  record  created. 
Of  course,  we  serve  vou  either  way. 
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beauty  under  them,  but  can  scarcely  see 
enough  of  it  to  admire.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, wear  harem  veils  over  their  masks,  and 
occasionally  look  intriguingly  pretty;  that  is, 
provided   they   have   fetching  eyes. 

I  saw  a  handsome  girl  at  the  Alcazar  who 
had  registered  a  triumph.  She  had  black  hair, 
black  eyes,  black  eyebrows,  a  well-shaped 
head,  and  white  skin.  And  she  looked  pretty 
under  or  around  a  black  satin  mask.  As  to 
the  amount  and  quality  of  the  air  that  filtered 
through   it   deponent  sayeth  not. 

A  masked  audience  must  look  queer  to  a 
company  of  performing  players.  At  the  two 
theatres  I  attended  I  turned  and  surveyed 
with  interest  my  fellow-men  and  women  in 
order  to  take  them  in  from  the  stage  point  of 
view.  And  it  was  queer  to  face  that  aggre- 
gation of  white-cottoned  visages,  to  hear  them 
all  laughing  and  not  be  able  to  see  their  teeth. 
For  the  performances  both  at  the  Orpheum 
and  the  Alcazar  kept  the  audience  in  a  gale  of 
laughter. 

Man,  we  are  told,  is  the  only  animal  that 
laughs,  although  some  claim  that  dogs  smile. 
And  man  is  determined  to  exercise  his  proud 
prerogative.  War,  pestilence,  and  death  will 
not  prevent  him.  Oh,  healthy  instinct,  that 
keeps  us  humans  seeking  legitimate  food  for 
mirth  ! 

And  we  always  find  it.  I  thought  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  when  I  first  saw  my  native  city 
en  masque,  and  asked  myself  it  he,  with  his 
talent  for  poetizing  the  terrible,  could  have 
poetically  developed  the  sense  of  pestilence 
and  death  being  in  the  air;  if  he  could  have 
made  us  see  something  ghastly  in  these  white 
gauze  masks  which  conceal  the  two  features 
most   expressive   of   character. 

But  no.  They  are  too  prosaic,  these  ugly 
white  cotton  instruments  of  remedial  utility. 
and  one  finds  one's  self  smiling  at  the  varying 
ways  they  are  worn ;  at  the  street  urchin 
with  the  artless  smudges  of  dirt  on  the  white 
purity  of  his,  at  the  matter-of-fact  business 
man.  discussing  the  state  of  the  funds  with 
masculine  insensibility  to  the  effect  of  the 
patently  laundered  white  gauze  against  his 
ruddy  jowl,  at  the  girl  devotee  of  Looks, 
who  has  hemstitched  a  piece  of  fine  lawn  to 
wear  over  hers. 

Certainly  it  is  an  odd  sight  to  see  a  city 
pleasuring  in  masks.  For  the  people  rushed 
joyfully  to  the  theatres  on  their  reopening. 
But  joy  is  in  the  air,  for  the  war  is  over,  the 
pestilence  is  conquered,  and  the  deaths — ah. 
there's  the  rub.  War  and  pestilence  were 
alike  made  in  Germany,  and  they  have  carried 
oft'  many  thousands  of  the  young,  the  brave, 
the  beautiful.  But  those  fallen  sons  of 
America,  those  brave,  bright  boys  that  died  to 
make  men  free,  will  not  be  forgotten.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  our  joy  many  a  tear  of  pity 
is  shed  for  their  untimely  fate  by  those  who 
had  no  sons  to  offer  as  a  living  breastwork 
for  the  nation. 

But  the  face  of  America  is  bright.  Late 
though  they  were  in  the  field  our  armies  have 
distinguished  themselves,  our  men  have  won 
praises  from  famous  generals  of  the  Allied 
armies,  our  leaders  are  looked  to  with  respect 
by  the  thinking  men  of  Europe,  and  we  Ameri- 
cans have  vindicated  ourselves  from  innu- 
merable aspersions  made  in   Germany. 

And  so  as  the  sinister  battle  clouds  roll 
away  the  goodly  light  of  common  day  begins 
to  shine  once  more. 

So  let's  to  the  playhouse. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


The  National  Party's  petition  to  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  for  the  internment  of  enemy  aliens 
measured  two  and  a  half  miles,  pieced  to- 
gether, and  contained  nearly  2.000,000  signa- 
tures. 
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ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

SALE  OF  SEATS 

FOR  SINGLE  CONCERTS 

OPENS  MONDAY,  NOV.  25 

At    Sherman,    Clay    S;    Co.'s. 

OPENING  PAIR  OF  SYMPHONIES— Fri. 
aft..  Nov.  29,  and  Sun  aft.,  Dec.  1,  at  Curran 
Theatre. 

;  OPEXIXG     "POP"     CONCERT— Sun.     aft., 
Dec.  8,  at  Curran  Theatre. 


AL C AZ AR 

SECOND  JOYOUS  WEEK 

Including  Thanksgiving  Matinee 
The  Delightfully  Acted  Comedy 

"Upstairs  and  Down" 

Which    Has    Triumphantly    Introduced    the 

New  Alcazar  Company 

With 

THURSTON    HALL   and    BELLE    BENNETT 
Every  night   pri  25c,       lc,  75c.  $!.     Mats, 

Sun..  Thurs.,  Sat..  25c  to  75. 

Sun.,  Dec    1  —  Tack  Lait's  Metropolitan  Com- 
edy Hit,  "ONE  OF  US." 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  new  Alcazar 
Company  has  been  welcomed  is  assurance  of 
its  long-continued  restoration  of  spoken  come- 
dies and  dramas.  It  is  composed  of  players 
of  skill  and  aristry,  new  favorites  and  old. 
"Upstairs  and  Down"  is  a  sparkling  comedy 
of  exceptional  quality  and  has  been  enthusi- 
astically acclaimed.  It  is  in  accord  with  the 
holiday  spirit  intensified  by  sudden  release 
from  grave  problems  that  have  depressed  city 
and  nation.  Standing  out  conspicuously  in  the 
splendid  cast  are  Thurston  Hall  as  the  rol- 
licking Irish  love  adventurer.  Belle  Bennett  as 
the  girl  with  the  wonderful  hair,  and  Ger- 
trude Short,  who  has  become  town  talk  as  the 
audacious  little  Baby  Vampire.  Henry 
Shumer.  a  long-established  Alcazar  favorite, 
returns  Sunday  to  the  scene  of  hi?  many 
former  comedy  successes,  and  will  give  a  new 
interpretation  of  Sprang,  the  moralizing 
butler. 

"One  of  Us,"  a  new  comedy,  produced  by 
Oliver  Morosco  in  New  York,  will  be  given 
for  the  first  time  in  this  city  the  week  of  De- 
cember 1st,  with  Thurston  Hall  in  his  original 
role.  

Curran  Theatre. 

"Business  Eefore  Pleasure"  will  begin  its 
fourth  and  last  week  at  the  Curran  Theatre 
tomorrow  night. 

"Business  Before  Pleasure,"  the  newest  of 
the  Potash  and  Perlmutter  stories,  by  Mon- 
tague Glass  and  Jules  Eckcrt  Goodman,  has 
our  old  friends  "Abe"  and  "Mawruss"  in  the 
motion-picture  business.  A  bit  of  melodrama 
is  run  in,  but  that  is  almost  submerged  under 
a  flood  of  fun.  Jules  Jordan  and  Charles  Lip- 
son  as  "Abe"  Potash  and  "Mawruss"  Perl- 
mutter  respectively,  bring  out  gales  of  laugh- 
ter, and  Helen  Gill,  a  handsome  and  talented 
actress,  as  the  vampire  shares  in  the  triumph. 

The  balance  of  the  excellent  cast  includes 
Lizzie  Wilson,  Lottie  Vernon,  Doris  Kelly. 
William  Macauley,  Murray  Phillips,  Richard 
Barrows.  Joseph  Webber,  Jules  Unger,  Harry 
Hammill,  Harold  Skinner,  and  others. 

A  special  matinee  will  be  given  Thursday 
(Thanksgiving)  besides  the  usual  Wednesday 
and   Saturday  matinees. 


The  New  BUI  at  the  Orpheum. 
The   Orpheum   announces   for   next   week   a 
novel  and   varied  bill  composed  of  a   number 
of  the  most  popular  stars  of  vaudeville. 

The  Ford  Sisters,  Mabel  and  Dora,  who  will 
be  remembered  from  their  association  with 
the  Four  Fords,  will  present  "The  Ford  Revue 
of  191S,"  which  consists  of  a  group  of  four 
dances. 

Helen  Trix  and  her  sister  Josephine  will  be 
heard  in  original  songs  written  by  Miss  Trix, 
who  is  well  known  as  a  song  narrator  of  fine 
attainment.  She  writes  and  sings  her  own 
songs  and  plays  her  own  accompaniments. 

Burt  Earle,  the  famous  banjoist,  will  pre- 
sent a  delightful  musical-comedy  offering  in 
which  he  will  have  the  assistance  of  "Bee" 
Earle,  saxaphonist;  Helen  Artz,  violinist,  and 
Grace  Abbot,   pianist. 

Sylvia  Loyal  and  her  Pierrot  will  give 
charm  and  variety  to  the  bill  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  original  French  act  entitled 
"La  Charmeuse  de  Pigeons,"  which  is  a 
visualization  of  one  of  the  adventures  of 
"Fairyland."  It  introduces  seventy  trained 
pigeons  and  an  intelligent  black  poodle. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Wilde  and  their 
daughter  Connie,  who  have  made  shadow- 
graphy  an  art,  will  accurately  reflect  with 
their  hands  various  farmyard  scenes,  in- 
habitants of  the  jungle,  and  silhouettes  of 
famous  men. 

Martin  and  Martin  will  amuse  with  their 
laughing  skit,  "When  Good  Fellows  Get  To- 
gether." 

A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Review 
will  be  projected  on  the  screen. 

The  only  holdovers  in  this  bill  will  be  Al 
Herman,  the  Black  Laugh,  and  the  patriotic 
and  thrilling  United  States  naval  spectacle, 
"On  the  High  Seas." 

The  Players  Club. 

The  Players  Club  will  reopen  its  Little 
Theatre  at  3209  Clay  Street  on  Monday  even- 
ing, December  2d,  with  an  unusually  strong 
bill  of  four  one-act  plays— "Roses,"  by  Suder- 
man ;  "The  Celestial  Maiden,"  by  Margaret 
Scott  Oliver:  "All  for  the  Sake  of  Sylvia," 
by  Martha  Morton ;  and  "The  Dryad,"  by 
Mary    Macmillan. 

Miss  Nina  Moise.  formerly  one  of  the  lead- 
ing actresses  with  the  Provincetown  Players, 
Massachusetts,  will  make  her  first  appearance 
in   "Roses." 

"The  Celestial  Maiden,"  a  fantasy  with  a 
cast  composed  entirely  of  women,  will  be  pre- 
sented in  authentic   Chinese  manner. 

"The  Dryad."  given  last  summer  with  great 
success  at  Carmel.  will  prove  equally  as  at- 
tractive when  produced  in  the  Little  Theatre. 

Reginald  Travers.  director  of  the  Players 
Club,  will  make  his  first  appearance  this 
season  in  "All  for  the  Sake  of  Sylvia."  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Myers  will  be  seen  in  the  role 


of  Sylvia.  On  Thursday  evening  Miss  Aileen 
Frank   will   make   her   debut   in   the   title-role. 

This  coming  season  promises  to  be  un- 
usually bright  for  the  Players  Gub  on  account 
of  the  plays  which  will  be  produced,  many  of 
them  being  the  most  brilliant  successes  of  the 
Little  Theatres  of  the  East. 

On  account  of  missing  one  series  the 
Players  Club  will  be  open  for  three  consecu 
tive  weeks  with  a  change  of  programme  each 
week.  

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Music-lovers  were  delighted  with  the  of- 
ficial announcement  issued  last  week  by  the 
Musical  Association  of  San  Francisco  speci- 
fying the  opening  of  the  1918-19  season  of 
the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  on 
Friday  afternoon.  November  29th,  at  the  Cur- 
ran Theatre,  with  Alfred  Hertz  and  his  or 
ganization  of  eighty  instrumentalists. 

Monday  morning,  November  25th,  will  mark 
the  resumption  of  the  sals  of  seats  for  single 
concerts,  which  will  be  conducted  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s. 

As  previously  scheduled,  the  season  will 
consist  of  the  Friday  afternoon  series  of  sym- 
phony concerts;  the  Sunday  afternoon  series 
of  symphonies,  when  the  Friday  programme? 
will  be  repeated,  though  at  reduced  scale  of 
prices,  and  the  "Pop"  series  of  concerts,  to 
be  given  on   alternate   Sundays. 

The  novelty  number  for  the  opening  pro- 
gramme on  Friday  afternoon,  November  29th, 
will  be  Henri  Rabaud's  "Procession  Noc- 
turne." This  will  be  the  first  Rabaud  com- 
position heard  in  San  Fr^-icisco  so  far  as 
records  shows.  The  principal  number  on  the 
programme  will  be  Tschaikowsky's  Fifth 
Symphony,  considered  by  many  the  great  Rus- 
sian composer's  finest  work.  Paul  Dukas" 
"L'Apprenti  Sorcier,"  a  masterpiece  of  the 
modern  French  school  of  music,  will  also  be 
played.  The  entire  programme  will  be  re- 
peated on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  1st. 
with  the  prices  just  half  those  obtaining  on 
Friday. 

The  opening  concert  of  the  "Pop"  series  is 
set  for  Sunday  afternoon,  December  8th. 

Secretary-Manager  A.  W.  Widenham  re- 
quests season  ticket  holders  to  use  ticket? 
numbered  four  for  the  symphony  concerts  of 
Friday,  November  29th,  and  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 1st.  Tickets  numbered  five  should  be  used 
for  the  concerts  of  Friday,  December  1 3th. 
and  Sunday,  December  1 5th.  Season  ticket- 
holders  for  the  "Pop"  series  should  use 
tickets  numbered  three  and  four  for  the  con- 
certs of  December  8th  and  22d  respectively. 
After  the  first  of  next  year  the  concert  dates 
will  correspond  with  the  dates  printed  on  the 
tickets.  

"Hearts  of  the  "World"  Returning. 
Unusual  interest  should  attach  at  this  time 
to  the  great  victory  love  story,  "Hearts  of  the 
World,"  which  is  scheduled  for  an  engage- 
ment limited  to  two  weeks  at  the  Curran  The 
atre,  beginning  Sunday,  December  1st.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  D.  W.  Griffith 
masterpiece  ran  for  fifteen  weeks  on  the  oc- 
casion of  its  former  engagement  in  this  city 
and  that  the  general  judgment  was  that  it 
was  the  most  fascinating,  thrilling,  and  hu- 
man of  screen  achievements.  "Hearts  of  the 
World"  not  only  depicts  the  great  world  war 
in  all  its  realism,  with  scenes  actually  taken 
on  the  battlefields  "over  there,"  but  purely  on 
its  romantic  side  it  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the 
greatest  love  story  ever  filmed. 


Undoing  the  German's  Work. 
When  the  Germans  invaded  Belgium  and 
France  in  1914  they  attempted  to  Teutonize 
the  occupied  districts  thoroughly,  and  with 
that  end  in  view  they  rechristened  many 
places.  In  Belgium  and  in  French  Flanders 
they  made  official  the  Flemish  designations 
that  were  used  alternatively,  before  the  war. 
with  the  French  titles  ;  but  in  France  in  most 
cases  they  simply  substituted  Germanized 
names  for  the   French. 

In  Belgium,  Alost,  the  French  name,  was 
temporarily  lost  in  Aalst,  the  Flemish  equiva- 
lent; by  the  Germans  the  town  of  Arion  was 
always  called  Arel ;  Mons  was  knovfn  only  as 
Bergen ;  Termonde  as  Dendermonde ;  Dix- 
mude  as  Dixmuiden ;  Tournai  as  Doornyk ; 
Courtrai  as  Kortrijk  ;  Liege  as  Liittieh  i  the 
German  name  before  1914);  Lierre  as  Lier; 
Malines  as  Mechlin  ;  Namur  as  Namen  ;  Nieu- 
port  as  Nieuwpoort ;  Audenarde  as  Oude- 
naarde  ;  Roulers  as  Rousselaere  ;  Tirlemont  as 
Thienen ;  Fumes  as  Yeurne ;  Ypres  as 
Ypern.  In  all  of  these  cases  the  Flemish 
names  were  used  before  the  war.  but  only  as 
alternatives  to  the  French  ;  the  invaders  sup- 
pressed the  use  of  the  French   names. 

Among  the  changes  made  in  ihe  names  of 
French  cities  and  towns  occupied  by  the  Ger- 
mans or  which  they  hoped  to  occupy  were  the 
following';  Arras  was  altered  to  Atrecht ; 
Boulogne  to  Boonen ;  Dunkerque  to  Dun- 
kirchen  ( this  was  the  German  name  before 
the  war);  Gravelines  to  Grevelingen  ;  Badon- 
viller  to  Badenweiler ;  Besancon  to  Bisanz ; 
Delle  to  Dattenreitt  (thus  known  to  Germans 
before  1914);  Epinal  to  Spieneln  ;  Gerbeviller 
to  Gerbersweiler ;  Lille  to  Ryssel  (the  Flem- 
ish name)  ;   Longwy  to  Langich  ;  Luneville  to 
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The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco'3  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 


Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 


Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blackj" 


Lunstadt :  Montbeliard  to  Mumpelgard  (so 
known  to  Germans  before  the  war)  ;  Nancy 
to  Nanzig :  Neufchaeau  to  Neuenburg;  Ram- 
bervilliers  to  Rambertsweiler ;  Remiremont 
to  Reimersberg;  St.  Die  to  St.  Didel ;  Toul  to 
Tull :   Vesoul   to    Wessel ;    Verdun   to    Wirten. 


As  though  by  common  consent  the  great 
landowners  of  England  are  realizing  on  their 
estates.  Real  estate  to  the  value  of  £10,- 
000,000  has  been  disposed  of  at  auction  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  that  aggregate 
will  of  a  certainty  be  enhanced  to  the  extent 
of  50  per  cent,  before  1918  is  out.  Among 
landowners  who  have  parted  from  large  por- 
tions of  their  possessions  this  year  are  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Stalbridge,  Lord  Churston,  Lord  Monk 
Breton,  the  Earl  of  Mount-Edgcumbe,  and 
Lord  Forester.  Next  month  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  will  seek  to  divest  himself  of 
238,000  acres. 


Several  years  ago  Charles  M.  Schwab  was 
quoted  as  having  said  that  by  the  year  1920  the 
United  States  would  be  producing  at  least 
40,000,000  tons  of  pig-iron  a  year.  Last  year 
— three  years  earlier  than  the  date  fixed  by- 
Mr.  Schwab — the  production  of  pig-iron  in 
the  United  States  was  39.500,000  tons. 
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RPRFITM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

IVIllliUm  BetweaStocktniJidPweD 


Week  Beginning  Thia  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Langdon  McCormack  presents  for  the  last  week 

**ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS" 

In   conjunction    with 

A  SPLENDID  NEW  BILL 

FORD  SISTERS  in  "The  Ford  Revue  of 
1918";  HELEN  TRIX  and  Sister  Josephine  in 
Original  Songs  Written  by  Miss  Trix;  BURT 
EARLE,  the  Famous  Banjoist,  and  Company; 
SYLVIA  LOYAL  and  Company,  "La  Charme- 
use de  Pigeons";  MR.  and  MRS.  GORDON 
VYILDE  and  Their  Daughter  Connie  Wilde, 
Premiere  Shadowgraphists;  MARTIN  and 
MARTIN  in  Their  Laughing  Skit,  "When  Good 
Fellows  Get  Together";  OFFICIAL  WAR 
REVIEW;  \L  HERMAN,  "the  Black  Laugh." 
Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


fURRAN 

V^    Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Ellis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last   Week    Starts    Sun.    Night.    Nov.    24 

Special    Thanksgiving   Day   Matinee 

Nights  and    Sat.  mat.,    50c  to   $1.50 

Best   Seats  $1.00   Wed.    Mat. 

The  Big  Joy   Show 

"BUSINESS  BEFORE  PLEASURE" 

The    Rollicking    Sequel    to    "Potash    and 
Perlmutter" 

Dec.    1— "HEARTS   OF  THE  WORLD." 


3  Weeks  Performances  To  Be  Given  at 

THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 

3209  CLAY  STREET,  near  Presidio  Avenue 

REGINALD   TRAVERS,    Director 

COMMENCING  WEEK  OF  DEC.  2,  1918 

THE   PLAYERS  CLUB 

Presents 
FOUR  CHARMING  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

"THE  CELESTIAL  MAIDEN"— A  Fan- 
tastic Chinese  play  done  in  Chinese  manner, 
bv    Margaret    Scott    Oliver. 

'"ALL  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  SYLVIA"— A 
delightfully  human  playlet,  by  Martha  Morton. 

"THE  DRYAD" — A  little  play  in  contrasts, 
by   Mary   MacMillan. 

"ROSES" — A  drama,  by  Hermann  Suder- 
mann. 

Tickets     at     Little     Theatre     and 
Chase's.     Tickets,  $1;  war  tax, 
tain   8:20. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


November  23,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


There  should  be  no  consideration  of  sex, 
says  the  feminist,  in  matters  of  employment 
or'  of  the  public  service.  We  must  think  of 
one  another  as  human  beings,  and  not  as  men 
and  women.  We  must  banish  all  those  dis- 
tinctions that  are  irrelevant  and  that  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  matter  in  hand.  Presumably 
this  is  why  she  calls  herself  a  feminist. 

There  must  be  a  woman  on  the  peace  con- 
ference; says  the  feminist,  by  way  of  ex- 
cluding all  considerations  of  sex  from  the 
public  service.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
•woman  is  to  do  on  the  peace  conference  un- 
less it  be  to  give  a  sort  of  flavor  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, like  nutmeg  in  the  cake.  Possibly 
there  is  a  vague  idea  that  the  peace  conference 
will  discuss  a  few  dainty  trifles  like  eugenics 
or  sex  hygiene,  and  that  a  few  words  from 
a  sister  might  be  appropriate.  Now  there  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  there  should  not 
be  a  woman  on  the  peace  conference  if  we 
can  find  one  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the 
history  and  politics  of  Europe  during  the  last 
hundred  years.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  any 
other  qualification  for  a  seat  at  the  confer- 
ence. And  the  demand  that  women  be  repre- 
sented merely  because  they  are  women  comes 
with  an  ill  grace  from  those  who  are  in- 
sistent in  their  demands  that  we  ignore  sex 
altogether.     We  wish  we  could. 

It  is  not  men,  but  women,  who  harp  so  per- 
sistently upon  sex.  The  real  grievance  of  the 
feminist,  if  she  would  only  confess  it,  is  not 
that  men  exercise  a  sex  discrimination,  but 
that  men  are  so  wholly  indifferent  to  sex  ex- 
cept at  certain  times  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  larger  part  of  a  man's  life  is  sex- 
less. He  keeps  sex  in  a  compartment  all  to 
itself  and  fetches  it  forth  when  he  wishes, 
and  at  no  other  times.  Women  resent  this 
because  they  are  conscious  that  they  them- 
selves view  the  whole  universe  through  the 
glasses  of  sex.  Their  actual  and  inner  atti- 
tude is  not  at  all  one  of  protest  against  the 
sex  discriminations  of  men,  because  there  are 
none.  It  is  a  sort  of  unavowed  prayer  that 
they,  too,  may  become  indifferent.  The  mer- 
chant cares  nothing  at  all  about  the  sex  of  his 
stenographer,  but  he  does  care  a  great  deal 
about  the  quality  of  her  stenography.  But 
on  her  part  she  thinks  first  of  her  sex,  and 
secondly  of  her  stenography.  That  is  why 
she  is  so  rarely  able  to  spell  words  of  more 
than  two  syllables,  and  never  for  a  moment 
allows  her  powder  puff  to  be  beyond  her 
reach. 

Conspicuous  among  the  sanest  of  our 
women  writers  is  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,   and  in 


THE  HUMPHREY 

RADIANTFIRE 

You  Light  the  Gas  and 
Are  Warm  Instantly 


"Radiantfire" —  the  Newest 
Type  of  Fireplace,  combining 
the  highest  heating  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy  in 
operation. 

A  wonderful  new  gas  fire 
that  gives  you  heat  when  you 
want  it  —  can  be  turned  down 
low  or  shut  off  instantly. 


Made  in  various  designs  to 
harmonize  with  the  furnishings 
of  the  room. 

We   sell    and    install    the 

Humphrey  "  Radiantfire " 

See  demonstration  in  our  Heat- 
ing Department  at  Headquarters. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


her  new  book.  "Women  and  Soldiers,"  she 
tells  us  that  the  war  has  proved  the  capacity 
of  women  to  do  nearly  everything  that  men 
can  do.  So  it  has.  No  one  doubts  it.  None 
the  less  Mrs.  Tweedie  seems  to  admit — at 
least  by  inference — that  women  have  been  dis- 
barred as  much  by  their  own  sex  conscious- 
ness as  by  the  prejudices  of  men,  and  that 
so  long  as  sex  is  uppermost  in  their  minds 
they  must  expect  to  be  confined  to  that  do- 
main. She  tells  us  that  when  war  began 
there  were  some  women,  old  and  young,  who 
became  hysterical  with  war  and  that  "they 
went  out  like  cats  on  the  tiles" — a  horrid 
simile,  but  not  ours.  She  says  "they  wanted 
to  mate.  Anything  would  do.  No  matter 
how  unsuitable  their  frame  of  mind,  they 
wanted  to  marry.  Even'  woman  wanted  a 
male  creature  to  cling  on  to  like  a  winkle, 
until  the  vast  waters  of  the  tide  of  war  tore 
him  away  in  its  vortex."  There  you  have  the 
whole  situation.  WTar  was  translated  into 
terms  of  sex.  It  has  been  humorously  said 
that  women  confront  every  situation  in  life 
with  the  question  what  they  should  wear.  It 
might  quite  truly  be  said  that  they  threw  the 
veil  of  sex  over  every  situation  in  life.  Each 
event  was  a  key  that  unlocked  a  sex  door. 
The  women  who  met  and  conquered  the  great 
emergencies  of  war  were  the  women  who  for- 
got their  sex.  But  they  might  have  done  that 
long  before.  It  was  their  own  sex  conscious- 
ness, not  the  discrimination  of  men,  that 
barred  the  doors  of  opportunity-.  Women  who 
demand  a  place  on  the  peace  conference  be- 
cause they  are  women  have  given  a  further 
proof   of   their   incapacity. 

Mrs.  Tweedie  has  some  other  interesting 
things  to  tell  us  about  women  and  war.  She 
says  that  fashionable  society  in  England  en- 
joyed a  perfect  riot  of  war  matinees  and  that 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  women  who  came  to 
the  fore.  The  names  of  the  titled  performers 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  many  of  those 
in  the  audience  were  similarly  mentioned.  Of 
course  it  was  all  very  patriotic,  and  quite  large 
sums  of  money  were  raised.  There  were  other 
fashionable  women  washing  the  vermin  from 
the  bloody  bodies  of  soldiers  in  the  hospitals, 
but  their  names  did  not  usually  appear  in  the 
newspapers.  Now  these  matinee  women  fur- 
nish another  example  of  the  same  curious  ca- 
pacity to  divert  even.-  event  into  sex  channels. 

Still  another  illustration  of  the  same  fact  is 
furnished  by  a  section  of  our  own  women. 
We  are  told  that  the  jewelry  trade  has  never 
before  been  so  prosperous  as  it  is  now  and 
that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  earnings  of 
women  is  being  spent  in  trinkets.  Women 
want  eardrops,  pins,  and  brooches  with  pend- 
ants. The  Middle  West  wants  them  cheap 
and  shiny.  The  West  and  the  South  want 
them  made  of  diamonds.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  exhortations  to  economy,  the  demands  of 
the  tax  collector,  and  the  solicitations  of  the 
charitable.  Women  spend  their  money  to  en- 
hance their  sex  charms.  They  live,  move,  and 
have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere  of  sex. 
They  look  at  the  world  through  a  haze  of 
sex.  They  resent  the  exemption  of  men,  and 
their  demand  for  sex  equality  is  either  a  pro- 
test against  male  immunity,  or  a  prayer  that 
they  may  eventually  share  it.  The  women  who 
have  made  their  honorable  mark  in  the  war 
are  the  women  who  have  subordinated  their 
sex  to  their  new  duties,  who  have  forgotten 
their  sex.  But  they  might  have  done  this 
forty  years   ago,   and  with   the   same   success. 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton.  writing  to  the  New 
York  Times,  draws  attention  to  another  kind 
of  sex  consciousness,  the  kind  that  corrupts 
the  morale  of  the  soldier.  After  paying  a 
merited  tribute  to  the  women  who  have  done 
their  whole  duty,  she  says: 

"Therefore  is  another  class  of  women  all 
the  more  contemptible  by  contrast.  Even  be- 
fore the  war  it  was  patent  to  any  student  of 
this  country  that  our  women  might  roughly 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  those  that  thought 
and  those  that  did  not,  those  that  cultivated 
their  minds  and  those  that  remained  either 
from  disabilities  imposed  by  nature  or  from 
choice,  the  silliest,  most  thoughtless,  and  most 
selfish  in  the  world.  Rich  or  poor,  their 
standard  was  self-indulgence,  they  lived  for 
what  they  could  'get  out'  of  life,  and  they  cul- 
tivated a  sickly  sentimentality.  The  primary 
fault  lies  in  our  inferior  system  of  education. 
A  sound,  thorough,  severe  education  will  drill 
some  sense  into  the  most  brainless  and  imbue 
them  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  But  a 
vast  number  of  our  women  do  not  go  to  col- 
lege, do  not  even  finish  school,  do  not  even 
make  the  most  of  their  slender  opportunities. 
Only  those  of  good  natural  parts,  to  quote  an 
old  expression,  rise  above  their  conditions, 
educate  themselves  when  they  are  old  enough 
to  realize  what  they  have  missed,  and  learn 
the  great  lessons  of  life. 

"It  is  from  this  inferior  brand  of  Ameri- 
can women  that  the  country'  is  suffering  in  a 
peculiar  and  sinister  way  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. They  are  the  cause  of  a  great  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  government  and  of  severe 
punishment  and  mortification  to  many  heedless 
young  men. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  give  figures,  but  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  during  the  past  year 
have  overstayed  leave,  missed  their  transport, 


been  reduced  in  rank,  spent  weeks  in  the 
guardhouse  or  doing  menial  work,  their  pay 
held  up ;  and,  when  finally  transferred  to 
France  in  batches  of  250  at  a  time,  been  the 
cause  of  much  confusion,  and  an  annoyance 
to  the  military  authorities  before  their  regi- 
ments could  be  located.  The  blame  for  this  is 
laid  chiefly  on  the  class  of  women — amateurs 
in  war  as  in  life — with  which  this  country- 
more  than  any  other  is  cursed.  If  the  tempt- 
resses were  the  women  of  commerce,  the  blame 
would  lie  wholly  on  the  young  men,  who  would 
be  under  no  delusions.  But  it  is  the  wives 
and  sweethearts  and  sisters,  in  some  instances 
the  mothers,  women  whom  the  soldiers 
heartily  respect,  who  weep  when  the  hour  to 
return  to  camp  approaches,  who  beg  them  to 
take  the  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more 
hours,  wail  that  they  may  never  see  them 
again,  protest  that  a  few  days,  more  or  less, 
can  not  matter,  hang  on  their  necks,  possibly 
faint  in  the  good  old  style.  It  is  the  same 
class  of  women,  in  short,  who  have  made  such 
disgusting  farewell  scenes  at  railway  stations, 
clinging  frantically  to  embarrassed  men  lean- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  and  even  trying  to 
climb  upon  the  moving  trains  ;  fairly  shouting 
to  the  world  that  they  have  neither  breeding 
nor  brains. 

"It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  not  a  military 
nation,  that  for  two  generations  we  have  been 
unaccustomed  to  any  but  the  laxest  of  dis- 
cipline. No  wonder  these  boys,  for  the  most 
part  inadequately  educated,  are  easily  tempted, 
nnd  that  women,  naturally  foolish  and  selfish, 
should  be  the  unconscious  tools  of  Germany. 
If  there  were  a  few  more  of  them  we  should 
not  have  an  army  of  2,000.000  men  in  France 
today.  As  it  is,  they  not  only  have  affected 
the  morale  and  bright  hopes  of  more  of  our 
soldiers  than  we  like  to  consider,  but  they 
have  forced  the  government  to  appoint  a 
board  known  as  the  Military  Morale,  which 
sits  constantly  on  these  cases,  and,  with  the 
building,  staff,  and  large  incidental  service 
necessary,  runs  into  a  cost  of  many  thou- 
sands a  month,  paid  for,  of  course,  by  the 
much  enduring  public." 


A  STRANGE  WEDDING. 


With  the  hope  of  protecting  the  orthodox 
Russian  Jews  in  Philadelphia  from  further 
ravages  of  the  influenza  epidemic  two  Jews 
were  married  at  the  first  line  of  graves  in  the 
Jewish   cemetery  recently. 

With  the  grim  white  and  gray  tombstones 
and  monuments  as  background,  more  than 
1200  Russian  Jews,  in  silence  and  awe, 
watched  the  rabbi  perform  the  wedding  cere- 
mony. 

And  when,  amid  their  stark  surroundings, 
the  couple  were  pronounced  man  and  wife, 
the  orthodox  among  the  spectators  filed  sol- 
emnly past  the  couple  and  made  them  pres- 
ents of  money  in  sums  ranging  from  10  cents 
to  a  hundred  dollars,  according  to  the  means 
and  circumstances  of  the  donor,  until  more 
han   $1000  had  been  given. 

The  last  monetary  offering  made,  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  walked  to  the  greensward  fur- 
ther from  the  graves,  where  a  wedding  feast 
was  quickly  spread  from  the  two  truckloads 
of  food  which  others  of  the  faithful  had 
provided. 

The  marriage  in  a  cemetery,  with  the  idea 
of  warding  off  the  ravages  of  an  epidemic,  is 
a  revival  of  a  custom  which  has  prevailed 
for  hundreds  of  years  among  the  Jews  in  the 
heart  of  Russia.  The  participants  in  the 
ceremony  say  that  when  Russia  was  swept 
by  cholera  several  centuries  ago  Jews  died 
by  the  hundreds.  Panic  seized  them  and  a 
council  of  elders  and  rabbis  was  called. 

They  decided  that  the  attention  of  God 
would  be  called  to  the  affliction  of  their 
fellows  if  the  most  humble  man  and  woman 
among  them  should  join  in  marriage  in  the 
presence  of  the  dead. 

So  they  searched  for  a  young  man  and  a 
woman,  who  were  unknown  to  each  other  and 
were  without  wealth,  who  were  willing  to 
marry  to  save  their  fellows  from  the  scholera 
scourge.  When  they  had  been  found  each 
was  asked  if  willing  to  become  sanctified  bj 
marriage  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  The 
young  people  agreed,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed.  Money  was  contributed  to  give 
them  the  necessary  start  in  life.  And,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition,  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera   subsided   within   three   days. 

Many  times  since  then  the  custom  has  been 
repeated  in  Russia,  the  last  time  some  fifty 
years  ago. 

When  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza  be- 
gan to  take  its  toll  of  Russian  Jews  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  score,  some  of  the  elders,  now 
residents  of  the  city-,  but  who  had  witnessed 
the  reported  staying  of  the  cholera  in  Russia 
fifty-  3-ears  ago  by  the  marriage  in  the  grave- 
yard, determined  to  invoke  the  efficacy  of  the 
custom  to  save  the  lives  of  their  remaining 
fellows. 

-■**- 

"Latin  Quarter"  of  Tokyo. 

Tokyo,  considered  the  educational  centre  of 

Japan,  vibrates  with  student  life.     In  addition 

to  its  imperial  university-,  there  are  two  large 

private,  universities,  with  over  12,000  students, 


various  technical  schools,  commercial  schools, 
normal  colleges,  high  schools,  middle  schools, 
a  foreign  language  school,  Buddhist  and  mis- 
sionary schools,  and  234  primary  schools. 

The  presence  of  thousands  of  young 
students  from  distant  parts  of  the  country' 
who  have  answered  the  lure  of  the  capital  has 
brought  about  a  curious  housing  problem  (says 
Gertrude  Emerson  in  Asia  Magazine).  Many 
schools  provide  their  own  dormitories ;  most 
of  the  provinces  support  one ;  and  certain  phi- 
lanthropic persons  make  contributions.  The 
greater  number  of  these  Tokyo  dormitories 
and  boarding-houses  are  located  in  the  quar- 
ter of  Kanda,  or  the  "Latin  Quarter,"  as  the 
students  themselves  euphemistically  call  it. 
Jimbo  Cho,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  with 
its  rows  and  rows  of  little  open-faced,  second- 
hand book  shops  catering  to  the  promiscuous 
student  taste,  almost  rivals  the  Quais  of  Paris. 
A  tour  of  inspection  will  throw  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  young  Japan's  mental  furniture. 
There  is  invariably  a  section  devoted  to  for- 
eign books,  mostly  Engb'sh  translations  of 
such  writers  as  Maupassant,  Zola,  Baudelaire, 
Maeterlinck,  and  the  Russians — Ibsen,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Shaw,  and,  by  the  way  of  showing  the 
open-mindedness  of  the  age.  Schopenhauer  and 
Conan  Doyle  very  frequently  side  by  side  on 
the  same  shelf.  Then  there  are  volumes  of 
theology  and  innumerable  "Self  Helps  to  Prac- 
tical English."  It  is  a  curious,  indigestible, 
ill-assorted  mass  of  literary  material — this  that 
the  Japanese  student  avidly  swallows,  like  a 
prescribed  dose,  convinced  that  with  one  pulp 
he  will  become  master  of  all  Western  wisdom. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  — learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  *'  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 


T™  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carqninez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anehored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co/s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m., 
12)30  p.  m.:  3:20  p.  m.,  6   p.m.  and  8  p.m. 
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We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants, 
shrubs,  vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  verified  and  tried 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name  of  any  privately  owned  orchard 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure 
our  buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our  trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of  varieties  wanted. 
We  will  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with 
valuable  suggestions. 

California  Nursery  Co.  wS* 

P.  O.  BOX  416  NILES,  CAL. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  man  entered  a  drug  store  very'  hurriedly 
and  asked  for  a  dozen  two-grain  quinine  pills. 
"Do  you  want  them  put  in  a  box,  sir?"  asked 
the  chemist,  as  he  was  counting  them  out. 
"Oh,  no,  certainly  not,"  replied  the  customer 
"I  was  thinking  of  rolling  them  home." 


The  colonel  beckoned  to  his  orderly. 
"Smith,  I  wish  you'd  ride  into  the  town  and 
get  the  eorrect  time."  "Why,  sir,"  Smith 
hesitated.  "I  haven't  got  a  watch."  "A  watch, 
a  watch,"  the  colonel  roared.  "What  in  the 
name  of  sense  do  you  want  a  watch  for  ? 
Write  it  down  on  a  piece  of  paper,  man." 


duties  outside  their  province,  such  as  voting 
and  electioneering.  These  women  remind  me 
of  the  dog  that  got  into  the  larder.  'Did  the 
dog  eat  much  when  he  got  among  the  food?' 
the  mistress  asked.  'He  ate  every  blessed 
thing,  ma'am,'  said  the  cook,  'except  the  dog 
biscuit.'  " 


A  comedian  in  a  fifth-rate  touring  company 
hadn't  been  a  success.  One  evening  he  ap- 
proached the  manager.  "I  say,  I'm  afraid  1 
sha'n't  be  able  to  appear  tonight,"  he  said. 
"Dunno  what's  the  matter,  but  I  feel  so 
funny."  "Then  for  goodness'  sake  go  on 
now,"  said  the  manager.  "It'll  be  the  first 
time  you've  been  funny  since  you  joined  this 
gang." 


Captain  Stoneham,  until  recently  at  Camp 
Lewis,  is  regaling  his  friends  with  a  con- 
versation he  recently  overheard  between  a 
new  sentry  and  a  tardy  leave  man.  "Halt, 
who  goes  there  ?"  challenged  the  guard. 
"Shut  up,  you  boob,"  came  the  hoarse  whis- 
per through  the  darkness.  "Can't  you  see  I'm 
coming,   not  going?" 

An  Australian  digger  consulted  a  doctor, 
and  then  went  to  get  the  prescription.  "How 
much  ?'"  he  asked  the  chemist.  "Well,  let  me 
see.  There's  seven-and-sixpence  for  the  medi- 
cine and  a  shilling  for  the  bottle."  He  hesi- 
tated as  if  uncertain.  "Oh,  hurry  up,  boss," 
said  the  impatient  miner;  "put  a  price  on  the 
cork  and  let  us  know  the  worst." 


A  young  cavalry  officer  was  taking  a  stroll 
early  one  morning,  when  he  came  upon  one 
of  his  men  trying  his  best  to  get  a  horse  to 
jump  a  fence.  After  watching  the  greenhorn 
for  some  time  the  officer  said:  "How  do  you 
expect  that  horse  to  go  when  you've  only  got 
one  spur  on  ?"  The  recruit  looked  down  at 
his  boot  and  said:  "Well,  sir,  if  I  can  only 
get  that  side  of  the  horse  to  go,  the  other  is 
bound  to   keep  up  with  him." 


An  Alabama  doughboy  had  troubles  galore 
with  a  mule  :  "Ah  just  couldn't  take  any  in- 
terest in  dat  mule.  The  others  were  all  right. 
Dis  one,  first  crack  outa  de  box,  done  bit  mab 
finger.  Den,  while  Ah'm  'zaminin'  mah  finger 
he  ups  an'  kicks  me  in  de  pants.  Den  dose 
bush  Germans  started  a  gas  attack.  I  was 
s'posed  to  put  gas  masks  on  dem  mules  an' 
den  on  me.  I  put  masks  on  two  of  dem. 
Den  I  led  dis  ornery  one  around  in  dat  gas 
foah  two  hours,  an'  dog  mah  cats,  nothin' 
ever  happened  to  dat  mule  a  tall." 


It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
Scotch  minister  arrived  at  the  farmhouse. 
The  housewife  suggested  that  perhaps  he 
would  like  a  cup  of  tea  before  he  began  the 
"exercises."  "Na,  na,"  said  he,  "I  aye  tak  my 
tea  better  when  my  work  is  done.  You  can 
put  the  pan  on  and  leave  the  door  ajar,  an' 
I'll  draw  to  a  close  in  the  prayer  when  I  hear 
the  haam  fizzin'." 


When  General  O'Neill  of  Allentown  first 
went  to  Spartanburg,  North  Carolina,  his  train 
was  three  hour  late.  The  negro  escort  ap- 
pointed to  receive  him  at  the  station  had  been 
dismissed.  The  general  walked.  Presently 
he  was  accosted  by  a  sentry.  "Who  is  you?" 
"General  O'Neill."  "Well,  you  cut  the  buck 
and  go  up  there  to  headquarters  to  beat  de 
debbil,  and  see  my  captain  and  explain  yo'self. 
We's  been  waitin'  three  hours  fer  you." 


In  a  certain  reserve  battalion  in  Ireland 
there  was  a  company  sergeant-major  who  had 
no  Hking  for  returned  expeditionary  men. 
One  day  a  party  of  these  were  engaged  on 
a  miniature  rifle  range,  and  one  "marksman" 
was  making  an  awful  mess  of  his  target. 
"Where  did  you  fire  a  musketry  course, 
man  ?"  asked  the  C.  S.  M.  in  ruffled  tones. 
The  man  in  the  prone  position  turned  on 
his  side  and  naively  answered,  "Where  they 
fire  them  back  at  you,  sir."  From  that  day 
onward  the  C.  S-  M.  was  quite  gentle  and 
harmless. 


Mrs.  Arthur  Dodge,  the  an ti -suffragist,  said 
in  a  New  York  address :  "Women  neglect 
the  duties  that  belong  to  them — thr  home  and 
what    not — and    they    demand    to    undertake 


"This  war  is  certainly  making  different  men 
and  women  of  us,"  said  the  mayor  of  Los 
Angeles.  "Only  recently  I  went  down  to  the 
Red  Cross  shop,  and  there,  laboring  diligently 
for  several  hours  every  day  I  encountered  a 
woman  who,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  I  had 
set  down  as  the  most  inane  and  useless  crea- 
ture I'd  ever  seen.  She  was  riding  on  the 
street-car  with  a  little  dog  in  her  lap,  and 
asked  the  conductor  to  tell  her  when  she  got 
to  Moneta  Avenue.  She  got  up  two  or  three 
times  to  ask  the  conductor  if  they  were  near 
Moneta  yet  and  he  kept  patiently  assuring  her 


FOR  A  SILENT,  SMOOTH-RUNNING  MOTOR— FOR  MAXIMUM 
ENGINE  EFFICIENCY  AND  CAR  SERVICE  USE 


AfWSTO 


MOTOR 
OIL 


BEST   ALL   WAYS 


It's  Genuine  Economy 
To  Use 

UNION 
GASOLINE 

SPEED  AND  POWER 

UNION    OIL   COMPANY   OF    CALIFORNIA 


that  when  we  got  there  he'd  let  her  know. 
Finally  he  called  out,  'Moneta  Avenue,  Mo- 
neta Avenue  !'  and  rang  for  the  car  to  stop. 
But  the  woman  didn't  rise.  She  merely  held 
the  dog  up  to  the  window  and  said,  'Look, 
Fido  !  That's  where  you  were  born  !'  Then, 
turning  to  the  gaping  conductor,  she  added, 
'I'm  going  to  the  end  of  the  line.'  " 


August  Miltenberger,  a  millionaire  brewer 
of  Duluth,  said  at  a  picnic:  "You  can't  have 
nation-wide  prohibition  till  there's  a  nation- 
wide demand  for  it.  The  country,  my  friends, 
is  still  in  the  same  condition  as  regards  total 
abstinence  that  it  was  when  Gough  Herkimen, 
the  teetotaler,  lectured  here.  Gough  shouted, 
'Oh,  dear  Christian  friends,  if  only  all  our 
saloons  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  what 
would  happen  then  ?'  'A  good  many  of  us 
would  get  drowned,'  I  couldn't  resist  shouting 
back." 


Lytwayt,  the  butcher,  had  been  very  busy 
for  a  few  moments  with  a  well-worn  diction- 
ary. Suddenly  he  closed  it  with  a  snap  and 
glowered  at  his  wife  in  the  cash-desk.  "That 
Mrs.  Smart  is  getting  too  clever,"  he  growled. 
'"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  lady,  sur- 
prised at  this  criticism  of  a  good  customer. 
''When  she  came  in  just  now  she  told  me  I 
ought    to    rename    my    scales    the    Ambuscade 

brand."     "Well,  why ?"     "I've  just  looked 

up  the  word,"  went  on  the  infuriated  man, 
"and  the  dictionary  says  that  ambuscade 
means  'to  lie  in  weight.'  " 


The  sergeant-major  had  the  reputation  of 
never  being  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  A 
young  officer  made  a  bet  with  a  brother  of- 
ficer that  he  would,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  ask  the  sergeant-major  a  question  that 
would  baffle  him.  The  sergeant-major  accom- 
panied the  young  officer  on  his  rounds,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  cookhouse  was  inspected. 
Pointing  to  a  large  copper  of  water  just  com- 
mencing to  boil,  the  officer  said:  "Why  does 
that  water  only  boil  round  the  edges  of  the 
copper  and  not  in  the  centre  ?"  "The  water 
round  the  edge,  sir,"  replied  the  veteran,  "is 
for  the  men  on  guard  ;  they  have  their  break- 
fast half  an  hour  before  the  remainder  of  the 
company." 

-+*>- 

THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


A  'War  Tax. 
Faith,    Tim    'as  just    enlisted, 

An'    left    for    Dublin    town; 
'E  'eld  'is  'ead  that  airy 

'E  might  'ave  wore  a  crown; 
'E  begged  so  'ard,  an'  showed  me 

A   rose   'id  in    'is  pack, 
I   'ad  to  say  I'd  wed   'im 

Whin    'e'd   be    comin'   back. 

lie  "eart  ached  so  for  Patsy 

I    'ad  to    swear  the   loike, 
An'   whin   I   promised   Terence, 

I'd   not  be  slightin'   Moike; 
I  said  I'd  not  be  bound  till 

They'd  kilt  a  'un  or  two, 
But  they  was  so  persuasive, 

What  could  a  poor  gurl  do? 

Shure,    I   was  mad  entoirely 

Whin  Delia  took  the  whim — 
She  always  was  a   sly  thing — 

To  do  the  same  by  thim. 
The  trenches   won't  need  warmin' 

If  they  be  gettin'  wise, 
Still,    isn't  it  wan's  duty 

To  thry  an'  cheer  the  byes? 

— Charlotte  Becker,  in  Life. 


The  Busy  Duck. 
A  duck  when  first  he  saw  the  sea 
Cried,  "This  must  all  belong  to  me." 
To  move   it  to  his  duck-yard  pan 
He   took   a   beakful    and   began. 

He  was  too  busy  far  to  swim, 
So   light   a  thought  unworthy   him. 
From  dawn   to  dark  he  paddled    fast 
Because  the  sea  was  wet  and  vast. 

His  legs  grew  thin,  his  mind  distrait. 
His  mother  cried,  "What  is  it,  pray?" 
"Oh,  mother,  do  not  bother  me; 
I'm  busy  bringing  home  the  sea." 

And  then  one  day  he  ceased  to  swim, 
It  quite  refreshed  and  changed   him. 
"It  is  not  good  to  move  the  sea; 
I'll  leave  it  where  it  is,"  said  he. 

So  now  he  rides  upon  the  waves 
And  knows  that  ducks  should  not  be  slaves. 
He  contemplates  the  boundless  sea 
And  thinks,  "This  all  belongs  to  me!" 
-From  "The  Busy  Bee,"  by  Susan  Caspell.     Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers. 


Rotary  Fuel  Oil 


Here's  one  from  England  which  shows  that 
the  Britishers  are  not  lacking  in  sense  of 
humor  sometimes.  Sheridan  was  trying  to 
make  a  speech  before  the  house  and  one 
member  kept  crying  out,  "Hear,  hear."  Sheri- 
dan was  describing  a  political  contemporary 
who  wished  to  act  the  rogue,  but  had  had 
only  sense  enough  to  play  the  fool.  "Where," 
he  cried,  "shall  we  find  a  more  foolish  knave, 
or  a  more  knavish  fool!"  "Hear,  hear," 
shouted  the  troublesome  member.  Sheridan 
turned  around,  and  after  thanking  the  mem- 
ber for  his  information,  sat  down  amid  a 
general  roar  of  laughter. 


—  that's  the  answer  to  the  fuel 
question.  Simplest  and  most 
economical  way  to  heat  the 
house.  Clean,  quick,  efficient  ! 
Ask  about  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner —  today  ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25         San  Mateo,  Cat. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FLR 
AMD  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound.  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mill3 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 

EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Phone— Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    &    CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    Is 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,  corner  Minns, 

San  Francisco 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Feed'k  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 
Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,   and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Argonaut   subscribers   may   have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during    the    vacation    season    protrt 
request 
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G/atfo 

NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week*  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Mariorie  Henderson  and 
Captain  Arthur  Selby,  U.  S.  A.,  was  solemnized 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  Dean 
Wilmer  Gresham  officiating.  Mrs.  Charles  Sutton 
was  the  matron  of  honor  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Sally  Long,  was  the  bridesmaid.  The  groomsmen 
were  Mr.  Walter  Schilling  and  Mr.  Horace  Van 
Sicklen.  Mrs.  Selby  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Henderson  and  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Henderson  and  of  Mr.  John  Henderson,  Jr. 
Captain  Selby  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby 
of  Oakland.  He  is  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Thomas 
Olney,  Mrs.  James  Bullitt,  and  Miss  Florence 
Selby. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Brooks  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Dean, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin.  Mrs.  Samuel  Rosen- 
stock,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Hager. 

The  annual  Charity  Ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Catholic  Humane  Bureau  will  be  held  Saturday 
evening,  December  28th.  The  affair  will  be  a 
dinner-dance  and  will  be  held  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Oxnard 
of  New  York,  Ensign  Algernon  Gibson  and  Mrs. 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Percival  Williams,  Mrs.  Stetson 
Winslow,  Miss  Louise  Sprague,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Winslow,   and    Mr.   James  Oxnard,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dun- 
can, Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  and  Major  Archibald 
Johnson. 

The  members  of  the  University  Club  gave  a 
victory  dinner  last  Monday  evening.  Those  who 
attended  the  affair  included  Admiral  Joseph  Lee 
Jayne,  U.  S.  N.,  Admiral  H.  II.  Rousseau,  U.  S. 
N.,  Mr.  Covington  Pringle,  Mr.  Kenneth  Kings- 
bury, Mr.  Percy  King,  Mr.  Barclay  Henley,  Mr. 
Clay  Miller,  Mr.  Philip  Westcott,  Mr.  Nathan 
Moran,  Mr.  Edwin  Eddy,  Commodore  J.  H.  Bull, 
U.  S.  N.,  Rev.  Caleb  Dutton,  and  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Washington   Irving,   U.   C.   N. 

A  group  of  the  younger  set  shared  the  pleasure 
of  a  dinner-dance  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  Misses  Betty  and  Elena  Folger. 
Those  who  attended  the  affair  included  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Clampett,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  Miss 
Betty  Folger,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Constance 
Hart,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Betty  George,  Miss 
Jean  Wheeler,  Lieutenant  Woodruff  Meek,  LT.  S. 
N.,    Lieutenant    Henry    White,    U.    S.     N.,    Lieu- 
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tenant  Robert  Clampett.  U.  S.  A.,  and  Ensign 
Lawrence  Gray,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Ford  gave  a  dinner  Satur- 
day evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway  in  honor 
of  their  son,  Lieutenant  Arthur  Ford.  V.  S.  N., 
who   has  just   returned   from   the  war   zone. 

Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Her  guests 
included  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  A.  King  Macomber,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  and  Miss 
Edith  Chesebrough. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Union  Club  gave 
a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  the  club  to  celebrate 
the  Allies'  victory.  Several  scores  of  the  mem- 
bers attended  the  affair. 

Mr.  Francis  Carolan  gave  a  dinner  a  few  even- 
ings ago  at  his  home  in  Burlingame  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner.  who  was  his 
house  guest.  His  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Crockett,  Mrs.  Harry  Poett.  Miss 
Ysabel*  Chase,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  and  Major 
Archibald  Johnson,  LT.    S.    A. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  entertained  the  members  of  her 
bridge  club  at  dinner  and  bridge  Friday  evening, 
her  guests  assembling  at  her  home  on  Jackson 
Street.  Those  who  gathered  for  the  occasion  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn,  Mrs.  Berthe  Welch, 
Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttal!.  Mrs. 
Leroy  Nickel,  Mrs.  James  Cooper,  Mrs.  Russell 
Wilson,  and   Mrs.   Ira  Pierce. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Junius  Browne  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Jackson  Street 
to  celebrate  the  occasion  of  their  fifteenth  wedding 
anniversary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  in 
Burlingame.  More  than  twoscore  guests  assembled 
for  the  affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels  gave  a  theatre 
and  supper  party  Monday  evening,  their  guests 
having  included  General  John  Morrison  and  Mr^. 
Morrison,  Congressman  Julius  Kahn  and  Mrs. 
Kahn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett. 

Dr.  Grant  Selfrfdge  gave  a  stag  dinner  last 
evening  at  his  home  on  Clay  Street. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.    Alan    Van    Fleet    are    being 
congratulated   upon    the    birth    of    a   daughter 


Chinese  and  Turkish  Rugs. 

Naturally  the  old  centres  of  the  rug  supply 
in  Turkey  and  Persia  have  been  practically 
closed  by  the  war.  The  result  is  seen  in  an 
increased  demand  for  Chinese  rugs,  most  of 
the  Chinese  exports  being  made  in  Tientsin, 
Peking,  and  vicinity.  The  bulk  of  the  product 
is  made  under  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
buyer  or  expert.  As  is  well  known,  rug- 
making  in  China  is  a  very  old  industry,  dating 
back  many  centuries. 

In  China,  where  the  lahor  problem  is  un- 
known, the  methods  used  are  still  quite  primi- 
tive. Thus  in  some  localities  spinners  may 
be  seen  strolling  along  with  wads  of  wool  and 
hand  spindles,  and  by  the  mechanical  working 
of  the  spindle  the  spinner  gradually  accumu- 
lates a  ball  of  yarn.  The  Chinese  rug  is  a 
hand-made  product  all  the  way  through.  Chi- 
nese rug  dyers  are  famous.  Rugs  can  be 
boiled  to  shreds  without  affecting  the  dye  in 
the  least,  and  the  dye  worker  depends  entirely 
upon  his  memory  for  records  and  formulas. 
The  rugs  are  tied,  not  woven  ;  strictly  speak- 
ing, there  is  no  woof.  The  cotton  filler  is  run 
in  after  each  row  of  knots  has  been  tied  and 
pounded  down.  Only  an  expert  who  has 
studied  the  rug  market  in  China  can  tell  the 
value   of  a   Peking  rug. 

Some  years  ago  a  beautiful  Peking  lamb's 
wool  rug,  made  from  the  finest  wool,  best  dyes, 
and  finest  workmanship,  could  be  bought  for 
50  to  55  cents  per  foot.  In  1915  the  price  was 
$3.50  to  $4  a  foot.  The  arrival  of  four  or 
five  American  buyers  with  orders  for  a  few 
thousand  square  feet  will  send  the  dealers' 
demands  up  15  to  20  per  cent.  Many  Ameri- 
can firms  in  China  have  factories  or  control 
the  product  of  Chinese  factories. 


In  a  Western  state  a  band  of  Poles  forms 
a  farming  community.  The  younger  members 
of  this  community  like  to  mingle  with  the 
young  people  of  the  surrounding  farms,  trying 
to  imitate  all  American  ways,  and  especially 
trying  to  add  to  their  vocabulary  all  big  words 
they  hear.  During  the  summer  a  large  crowd 
had  gathered  one  night  at  the  consolidated 
school  building  for  a  Red  Cross  sale.  At 
these  sales  each  person  was  expected  to  bring 
some  article  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  go 
for  the  local  Red  Cross  work.  One  of  the 
Polish  girls  had  brought  a  large  cake,  and 
growing  anxious  for  it  to  be  sold,  she  re- 
marked very  audibly:  "I  don'  see  why  my 
cake  don'  sale.  It's  a  good  American  cake. 
I  make  it  with  your  paralyzed  sugar  and  I 
flavor  it  with  villainy." 


The  gunfire  in  Flanders  has  been  heard 
frequently  in  London,  while  the  limits  of  the 
sound  produced  by  the  famous  mine  under 
Vimy  Ridge  have  not  been  determined.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  peal  of  thunder  has  ever 
been  heard,  so  far  as  is  known,  more  than 
twenty  miles.  When  lightning  destroyed  a 
church  at  Lostwithiel,  England,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  one  of  the  most  terrible  crashes 
ever  recorded,  not  a  sound  of  it  was  heard 
thirty  miles  away. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


"The  Vindictive" 
(Written  for  the  opening  of  the  British  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  which  includes, 
among  many  marvelous  photographs  of  sea  war- 
fare, a  superb  picture  of  the  Vindictive  herself, 
as  she  returned  from  her  victorious  assault  upon 
Zeebrugge.) 

How  should   we  praise  those  lads  of  the  old    Vin- 
dictive 
Who  looked   Death    straight   in    the  eyes, 
Till  his  gaze  tell. 
In  those  red  gate;  of  hell? 

England,    in    her    proud    history,    proudly    enrolls 
them, 
And  the  deep  night  in  her  remembering  skies 
With  purer  glory 
Shall   blazon    their   grim   story. 

There    were    no    throngs    to    applaud    that    hushed 
adventure. 
They  were  one  to  a  thousand  on  that  fierce  em- 
prise. 

The  shores   they  sought 

Were  armored,  past  all  thought. 

Oh,    they    knew    fear,    be    assured,    as    the    brave 
must  know  it, 
With   youth  and   its  happiness  bidding  their   last 
good-byes ; 

Till  thoughts,  more  dear 
Than    life,    cast    out   all    fear. 

For  if,   as  we  think,   they   remembered   the  brown- 
roofed    homesteads. 
And    the    scent    of    the    hawthorn    hedges    when 
daylight    dies, 

Old   happy   places, 

Young    eyes    and    fading    faces; 

One  dream  was  dearer  that  night  than  the  best  of 
their  boyhood. 
One    hope    more    radiant    than    any    their    hearts 
could    prize — 

The  touch  of  your  hand, 

The  light   of  your  face,    England! 

So,   age  to   age  shall   tell    how    they  sailed    through 
the    darkness, 
Where,     under    those    high,     austere,    implacable 
stars, 

Not    one    in    ten 

Might  look  for  dawn  again. 

They     saw      the     ferryboats,      Iris     and     Daffodil 
creeping 
Darkly  as  clouds  to  the  shimmering  mine-strewn 
bars. 

Flash    into   light! 

Then   thunder  reddened   the  night. 

The  wild   white  swords  of  the  searchlights  blinded 
and    stabbed    them. 
The    sharp    black    shadows    fought    in     fantastic 
wars. 

Black    waves    leapt    whitening, 

Red  decks  were  washed   with  lightning. 

But,  under  the  twelve-inch  guns  of  the  black  land 
batteries. 
The  hacked  bright  hulk,  in  a  glory  of  crackling 
spars, 

Moved    to    her    goal 
Like  an   immortal  soul, 

That,  while  its  raw  rent  flesh  in  a  furnace  is  tor- 
tured. 
Reigns  by  a  law  no  agony  ever  can  shake, 
And    shines    in    power 
Above   all   shocks  of    the   hour. 

Oh,    there,    while    the    decks    ran    blood    and    star- 
shells  lightened. 
The  shattering  ship  that  the  enemy  never  could 
break 

Swept    through    the    fire 

And  grappled  her  heart's  desire. 

There,    on    a    wreck    that    blazed    with    the    soul    of 
England, 
The    lads    that    died    in    the    dark    for    England's 
sake 

Knew,  as  they  died. 
Nelson   was   at   their    side ; 

Nelson,  and  all  the  ghostly  fleets  of  his  island. 
Fighting    beside    them    there,    and    the    soul    of 
Drake! — 

Dreams,  as  we  knew, 
Till  these  lads  made  them  true. 
How  should    we   praise  you,   lads   of  the  old    Vin- 
dictive, 
Who  looked   Death  straight  in  the  eyes, 
Till  his  gaze   fell, 
In  those   red  gates  of  hell? 
— Alfred  Noyes,   in   New   York   Times. 

•*•*■ 

The  recent  action  of  the  Japanese  mer- 
chants and  financiers  of  Shanghai  in  estab- 
lishing a  Japanese  stock  exchange  in  that  city 
has  stimulated  the  Chinese  residents  of  Shang- 
hai to  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  institu- 
tion, which  shall  be  entirely  Chinese.  The 
cotton  guild,  the  cotton  yarn  guild,  the  rice 
guild,  the  bean  guild,  and  others  are  actively 
interested,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  central 
government  at  Peking  has  granted  a  permit 
for  the  organization  of  the  exchange. 

■«•»■ 

Experiments  have  shown  that  good  paper 
can  be  made  of  grapevine. 
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Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Beaumont,  Texas 


FOR    RENT  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 

Furnished,  sunny  four-room  apartment; 
steam  hear.  Referenc  s.  Address  1337 
California  Street.  Apt.  3. 


DESERTED  FROM  NAPOLEON. 

In  her  recollections  of  "A  Diplomat's 
Wife,"  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser  tells  of  a  strange 
old  Italian  whom  she  once  encountered.  She 
had  gone  to  visit  some  friends,  when  a  young 
girl,  in  a  mountain  village,  not  far  from 
Rome,  and  there  came  across  a  queer  little 
old  man,  "wizened  and  shrunken  beyond  all 
imagination,  but  who  was  standing  atten- 
tion and  holding  his  hand  in  something  like 
a  military  salute."  In  order  to  illustrate  his 
great  age  he  stated  that  he  had  served  under 
Napoleon,  and  even  seen  the  mighty  hero. 

"But  only  once,  my  beautiful  excellency — 
that  was  quite  enough,  for  he  was  a  terrible 
young  man.  It  was  in  a  place,  far  away,  a 
flat  place  with  many  white  tents  in  rows  and 
a  broad  space  down  the  middle.  He  came 
walking  with  others  behind  him.  He  was  not 
much  taller  than  me.  He  had  a  green  coat — 
he  looked  cross — he  had  a  countenance  that 
made  one  fear.  He  did  not  speak  to  the 
great  lords  that  were  with  him.  I  was  senti- 
nella — I  stood  very  still,  for  I  was  frightened. 
But   I  deserted  three  times." 

"Why  didn't  they  shoot  you?" 

"They  could  not  spare  me.  .  .  .  They 
wanted  us  all — every  one.  Oh,  they  caught 
me  twice  and  brought  me  back.  The  first 
time  they  asked  me  why  I  had  run  away. 
'Signori  miei,'  I  said,  "I  do  not  like  being  a 
soldier.  Is  it  for  a  man  of  sense  to  march 
with  a  pack  on  his  back  till  he  is  ready  to 
drop?  To  be  hungry  and  thirsty  when  he  can 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  at  home?  To 
stand  up  and  be  shot  at  when  he  does  not 
want  to  die?  No,  signori  miei,  I  beseech  you 
to  let  me  ^o  hack  to  my  Castello.'  They  said 
it  was  a  great  honor  to  be  a  soldier  and  they 
would  not  let  me  go.  .  .  .  Soon  afterwards 
I  ran  away  again.  Oh,  that  time  they  were 
very  angry  with  me.  They  brought  me  into 
a  large  room  where  there  were  many  most 
splendid  generals,  sitting  on  loth  sides  of  a 
very  long  table.  They  had  plumes  on  their 
hats.  They  looked  very  severe.  One  of  them 
said:  'You  have  done  a  very  wicked  thing. 
You  have  dared  to  desert  from  the  army 
of  Napoleon !"  and  when  they  said  that 
name  they  all  stood  up  and  took  off  their 
hats;  you  would  have  thought  they  were  sa- 
luting the  Blessed  Sacrament!  Oh,  I  could 
have  laughed,  though  I  was  dreadfully  afraid 
they  would  shoot  me.  But  they  did  not — and 
I  ran  away  again  directly  .  .  .  and  that 
time  they  did  not  catch  me  .  .  .  and  I  got 
home." 


The  latest  development  of  the  telegraph 
instrument  is  said  to  have  a  capacity  of  6000 
words  a  minute.  This  is  four  or  five  news- 
paper columns. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees;  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL.    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 

Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  a"d  Outdoor  life.  "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 
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HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Cinjic  Center 
MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH 
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Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Martin  Crimmlns  and  Mrs. 
Crimmins,  who  have  resided  in  Palo  Alto  during 
the  former's  station  at  Camp  Fremont,  left  during 
tlij  week  for  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  where  the 
army  officer  will  be  in  charge  of  the  machine  gun 
officers'   training  camp. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  left  Wednesday 
for  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they  will  pass  several 
'  weeks. 

Mrs.  Jane  Selby  Hayne  and  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Jr.,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
'  Ritz  in  New  York  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Euiene  de  Sabla,  who  have  been 
spending  the  autumn  season  at  their  home  in 
San  Mateo,  left  Thursday  for  New  York,  where 
they  will  be  established  during  the  winter  at  the 
Hotel  Chatham. 

Captain  Raoul  Duval  will  return  from  abroad  in 
December  and  will  join  Mrs.  Duval  in  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  Lansing  Mizner  has  been  passing  several 
days  in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
Frank  Carolan.  Mrs.  Carolan  will  return  next 
week  from  a  sojourn   in  New  York. 

Colonel  Lewis  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Merriam  re- 
turned Monday  from  Berkeley,  where  they  have 
been  passing  a  few  weeks  and  have  rejoined  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Albert  Edward  Gillespie,  at  her 
home  on    Green   Street. 

Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Virginia  Murphy,  will  leave  within  a  few 
days  for  Washington  to  spend  the  winter  months. 
Colonel  Murphy.  U.  S.  A.,  has  just  returned  to 
the  national  capital  from  France. 

Mrs.  .Tames  Mar  wick,  who  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco three  weeks  ago  from  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  left  Thursday  for  Pebble  Beach,  where 
I  she  is  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Irving  Wright. 
Mrs.  Wright  has  taken  the  home  of  Colonel  Lincoln 
Karmany  and  Mrs.  Karmany  at  Pebble  Beach  for 
the  winter. 

Lieutenant  Frederick  Clampett,  Jr.,  arrived  Mon- 
day from  Ellington  Field,  Texas,  and  is  the  guest 
of  his  mother  Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  at  her 
home  on  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Oxnard  of  New  York  and 
their  son  Mr.  James  Oxnard  Jr.  who  have  been 
guests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  since  their  arrival 
from  the  East,  have  gone  to  Chandler,  Arizona, 
to  remain  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Beaver  left  Sunday  for  New 
York  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Cushing.  Mrs.  Cushing  passed  a 
portion  of  the  summer  in  California,  having  been 
the  guest  of  her  mother  and  sister,  Mrs.  Horace 
Van    Sicklen,    in    San    Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Miss  Flora 
Miller  are  reestablished  at  their  apartments  at 
Stanford  Court,  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  at  their 
country   place   in   Ross. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Harrison  have  received 
word  of  the  safe  arrival  in  England  of  their  sons. 
Captain  Edward  Harrison,  Jr.,  and  Lieutenant 
Gregory  Harrison.  Both  officers  were  stationed  at 
Camrj  Fremont  until  a  month  ago. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Shaw,  U.  S.  A.,  the  fiance 
of  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  who  has  been  visiting  at 
his  home  in  Hollister  on  leave,  has  returned  to 
Fort   Sill,   Oklahoma. 

Commander  Kirby  Crittenden,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Mrs.  Crittenden  will  arrive  within  a  day  or  so  from 
San  Diego  to  pass  a  few  days  in  San  Francisco 
before  leaving  for  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Howard  are  in  Coronadu, 
where  they  will  remain  for  a  few  weeks  so  as  to 
be  near  their  son,  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  who  has 
entered  a  school   for  naval  aviation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  will  pass  the  winter 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mayo  Newhall  at  their 
home  on  Scott  Street. 

Mr.  Edwin  Mejia,  who  has  been  stationed  at 
Camp  Kearny  for  some  months,  has  left  for  Camp 
Zachary  Taylor,  near  Louisville,  Kentucky,  to  at- 
tend the  officers'  training  camp. 

Mr.  Charles  Ehrman  has  gone  to  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor  to  enter  the  officers"  training  camp.  His 
cousin,  Lieutenant  Joseph  Ehrman,  is  an  instructor 
at   that   post. 

Mrs.  Walker  Kamm  left  a  few  days  ago  for 
Seattle  to  join  Mr.  Kamm,  who  is  in  training  there 
with  the  naval  aviation  school.  Mrs.  Kamm  has 
just  returned  from  a  visit  with  her  mother,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Robert,  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Charles  Keeney  and  her  children  arrived 
Thursday  in  Oakland,  where  they  will  pass  the  win- 
ter with  the  matron's  mother,  Mrs.  William  Hen- 
shaw.  Lieutenant  Keeney  is  at  Fort  Rosecrans, 
in  San   Diego. 

Mr.  Whitman  Symines  has  left  for  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  he  will  remain  until  Christmas. 

Miss  Betty  George  and  Miss  Anne  Peters  passed 
the  week-end  in  San  Rafael  as  the  house  guests 
of  Mrs.    Porter  Ashe. 

Hotel  Whitcomb  arrivals  include  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  H.  Giddings,  Stockton;  Mr.  James  E.  Rogers, 
New  York:  Mr.  Marion  Dale,  Chicago;  Mr. 
Mahlon  Muller,  Mr.  T.  A.  Marco,  Peru,  South 
America;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Slavin,  Calgary, 
Canada;  Mr.  John  Williams,  Chicago;  Mr.  Fred 
Holbrook,  Oklahoma  City;  Mr.  Joseph  Carr, 
Fresno;  Lieutenant  O.  C.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.,  St. 
Louis;  Mr.  W.  L.  Benson,  San  Jose;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Sisson,  Mr.  M.  H.  Sauft,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Kordes,  Petrograd,  Russia ;  Mr.  John  H 
Wright,  Boston;  Mr.  G.  S.  Millikcn,  Sacramento; 
Mr.  A.  Annandale,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Mr.  L. 
Coleman,    Mount    Pleasant.    Michigan. 


During  a  British  war  bond  boom  on  one  of 
the  great  battle-cruisers  the  captain  was  as 
startled  as  he  was  pleased  to  receive  from  the 
lower  deck  two  checks  for  £.3000  and  £2000 
respectively.  They  came  from  two  prosperous 
London  merchants,  who  had  chosen  the  navy 
in  preference  to  the  army  when  they  were 
called  up,  and  who  entered  the  service  as 
stokers. 


ARAB  HORSE  COMING  BACK. 

Now  that  Arabia  is  going  to  be  a  country 
and  a  kingdom  on  its  own  account,  with  a 
king  at  Mecca  and  war  taxes,  and  very  likely 
a  controller  of  dates,  interest  in  the  Arab 
horse  is  likely  to  be  revived.  The  Arab  king- 
dom is  a  kind  of  holy  thing,  based  on  Moham- 
med and  the  Kaaba  and  the  Koran,  and  to 
the  Arab  the  horse  is  holy.  It  was  Moham- 
med himself  who  said  (or  at  least  so  the 
Manchester  Guardian  tells  us),  "The  money 
that  one  spends  on  horses  is  in  the  eyes  of 
God  an  alms  that  one  makes  at  one's  own 
cost."  There  is  something  rather  mystical 
about  this  saying.  At  first  glance  it  seems 
to  mean,  "He  who  buys  horses  is  lending 
money  to  the  Lord."  There  may  be,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  joker  in  the  phrase,  implying 
that  he  who  buys  horses  impoverishes  him- 
self, and  therefore  acquires  the  merit  of  him 
who  gives  away  all  his  money.  But  there  is 
a  clue  to  Mohammed's  meaning  in  another 
utterance  of  his  which  is  this:  "Weal  is  in 
the  forelock  of  horses  until  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment." 

The  Eastern  world  and  a  great  part  of 
Africa  could  never  have  been  converted  to 
Islam  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Arab  horse. 
On  his  back  the  Arab  rode  to  conquest  in  the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  through  Syria,  Persia, 
Egypt,  all  North  Africa  and  most  of  Spain, 
so  that  within  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Prophet's  death  half  the  known  world  was 
Mussulman.  The  Arab  horse  might  well  be 
numbered  among  the  apostles  of  Islam,  and 
upon  his  maintenance  in  swiftness  and 
strength  depended,  no  doubt,  the  future  fate 
of  the  Arab  kingdom  and  caliphate.  It  was 
only  when  Europe  had  horses  as  good  as  those 
of  Arabia  that  Christianity  began  to  make 
headway    against    Mohammedanism- 

And  yet  it  is  funny — the  Arab  horse  was 
not  an  original  Arabian  product.  In  the  days 
before  Christ  the  Arabs  traveled  exclusively 
on  camels.  The  horse  now  called  Arabian  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  on  the  Libyan 
desert,  in  North  Africa,  from  which  it  passed 
to  Egypt  and  eventually  to  Arabia.  Europe 
always  had  horses  in  some  shape,  but  they 
were  very  stocky,  logy,  lumbering  creatures, 
fit  to  draw  iron  chariots,  which  were  the  tanks 
of  ancient  wars,  but  not  fit  for  a  gentleman 
or  a  first-class  bandit  to  ride.  It  took  the 
sandy  deserts  to  breed  that  kind  of  a  horse, 
and  somehow  Libya  managed  to  do  it.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  horse  of  that  type, 
as  we  know  him  now,  has  got  the  hot,  sandy 
desert  out  of  his  blood  very  well.  The  Mor- 
gan horse  of  Vermont  is  only  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  Arab  horse — so  slight  that 
Homer  Davenport's  stallion,  Haleb,  brought 
straight  from  the  Syrian  desert,  took  the  prize 
at  the  Vermont  State  Fair  at  Rutland  as  the 
animal  nearest  in  all  lines  to  the  typical 
Morgan.  Fancy  the  difference  in  the  climate 
and  conditions  between  Vermont  and  the 
Libyan  desert !  And  yet  the  Morgan  horse 
was  happy  and  healthy  in  Vermont ;  there  was 
never  a  creature  that  stood  a  temperature  of 
40  degrees  below,  zero  more  cheerfully  than 
he.  or  ever  sprang  more  blithely  through  five 
feet  of  snow. 

The  explanation  of  this  capacity  for  ac- 
climatization (which  the  donkey  and  the  mule 
do  not  possess)  probably  lies  in  the  wonderful 
and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  horse,  an  ani- 
mal which,  though  it  pretends  to  be  as  timid 
as  a  rabbit,  is  really  daunted  by  nothing  on 
earth,  and  which  would  hold  up  its  head  prob- 
ably in  hell  if  it  had  ever  done  anything  that 
would  entitle  it  to  go  there.  The  horse  will 
run  away  at  the  turning  of  a  leaf  in  the 
wind ;  but  it  will  leap  to  death  at  the  com- 
mand   of    its    master.      Though    created    for 


play,  and  knowing  that  he  is  created  for  play, 
the  horse  will  accept  a  life  of  abject  toil,  and 
will  show  an  unflagging  spirit  of  zeal  in  that 
toil,  as  though  it  were  all  that  he  desired  in 
life.  A  man  may  aspire  to  possess  the  vari 
ous  virtues,  and  will  call  in  religion  to  help 
him,  and  then  he  will  not  acquire  one-half 
the  virtues  that  his  horse  has  by  inheritance 
and  instinct.  A  man  may  see  his  better  self 
in  his  horse  as  in  a  mirror. 

The  Arab  horse  and  his  various  offspring 
the  descendants  possess  more  virtues,  prob- 
ably, than  any  other  breed  of  horses.  The 
big,  hulking  horses  that  we  have  developed  for 
heavy  tasks,  or  to  pull  coaches,  are  o  ften 
surly,  tricky,  and  mean-spirited.  They  are 
the  kickers,  biters,  halter-pullers,  and  balkers 
The  Nomad  never  heard  of  any  of  these  vices 
in  any  of  the  Morgan  horses  among  whom  he 
was  brought  up.  The  Nomad  has  never  been 
in.  Arabia,  but  he  enjoyed  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  stud  of  Arab  horses  that 
Homer  Davenport  brought  from  Aleppo,  and 
he  has  some  contact  with  Arab  horses  else- 
where, and  he  never  heard  of  or  saw  one  that 


had  a  vice.  They  are  gentle  though  spirited, 
and  though  under  the  saddle  or  the  harness 
they  will  caracole  and  sometimes  rear,  they  do 
this  only  lor  show,  and  are  easily  controlled. 
They  have  a  keen  interest  in  the  doings  and 
disposition  of  the  humans  about  them,  and 
are  quick  and  responsive  in  their  sympathy. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  it  takes  a  mean  man 
to  make  a  mean  horse.  Really  it  doesn't 
always,  for  horses  vary  in  their  natural  dis- 
positions as  men  do,  though  without  descend- 
ing to  human  depths.  But  one  thing  must  be 
clear — the  character  of  the  Arab  horse  speaks 
well  for  the  character  of  the  Arab  of  the 
desert. — The  Xomad  in  Boston  Transcript. 


A  Maine  inventor  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  machine  that  punctures  raw  tomatoes 
with  hundreds  of  tiny  holes  by  electric  sparks 
so  they  can  be  readily  peeled  without  cooking. 


By  the  end  of  this  year  nearly  1,000,000 
acres  of  woods  in  Great  Britain  will  have 
been  felled  for  war  purposes. 


Supreme  Victory  for 
the  Allies 

Marshal  Foch  and  his  armies  achieved  a  triumph 
in  war  not  surpassed  by  the  most  brilliant  Napo- 
leonic campaign,  says  FRANK  H.  SIMONDS, 
writing  exclusively  for 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE 

OF  NOVEMBER  24 

With  the  Fighting  Tanks 

If  you  are  on  one  of  these  terrors  in  battle  you  are  either 
alive  and  unwounded  or  you  are  killed  outright. 

Woman's  New  Domain 

Mrs.  FRANK  VANDERLIP  discusses  and  illustrates 

the  opportunities  created  for  her  sisters  by 

war  for  democracy. 

Among  Us  Mortals 

W.  E.  HILL  sketches  another  page  of  humorous  situations 
on  "War  Work"  for  this  number. 

Leave  your  orders  now  and  be  sure  to 
enjoy  these  exclusive  features  in 

The  Sunday  Chronicle 

OF  NOVEMBER  24 


"SAFE -TEA  FIRST" 


TEST  THIS 


Just  try  RIDGWAYS  TEA  once  and  realize  for  your- 
self that  it  is  just  the  tea  you  have  been  longing  for. 

Satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Doesn't  peeling  onions  make  you  -weep?"' 
"No,    but    paying  -20    cents    a    pound    for   'em 

is."— Boston    Transt 

'-: — That  girl  has  a  waist  like  a  wasp. 
Tuck — Yes,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  experience 
to  fool  with  it  without  getting  stung. — Town 
Topics. 

"I'm  sorry  I  ever  asked  for  his  political 
views."  "Why?"  "I  used  to  think  well  of 
him  before  I  found  that  his  opinions  didn't 
agree  with  mine." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Is  the  medicine  you  have  for  your  rheuma- 
tism used  internally  or  externally  r"  "Eter- 
nally. I  guess.  I've  used  nine  bottles  and  it 
hasn't  helped  me  yet." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Your  money  or  your  life,"  said  the  high- 
wayman. "Mister."  said  the  facetious  vic- 
tim, "you've  got  the  wrong  slogan.  What 
vou  ought  to  say  is  'work  or  fight-' " — De- 
troit Free  Press. 

"I  understand  that  the  young  man  in  the 
house  next  to  you  is  a  finished  cornetistr" 
"Gee !  Is  he  ?  I  was  just  screwing  up  my 
courage  to  finish  him  myself.  Who  did  it?" 
— Houston  Post. 

"Madam,  I  see  you  advertise  table  board." 
"I  do."  "But  why  specify  table  board  ?  What 
other  kind  of  board  is  there?"    "Stable  board. 
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You  aint  the  first  jackass  that  has  been  along." 
— Kansas  City  Journal 

"I  saw  a  big  policeman  take  a  tumble  on 
a  piece  of  banana  peel."  "I  see.  A  fall  in 
copper  security." — Baltimore  American. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  irate  diner,  "there's  a 
fly  in  the  butter."  "That  isn't  a  fly,"  com- 
mented the  waiter;  "it  is  a  moth.  And  that 
isn't  butter;  its  margarine.  Otherwise  your 
assertion  is  correct. — Tit-Bits. 

"So  you  are  engaged,  eh?"  "Yes,  auntie." 
"And  can  the  young  lady  use  a  needle.-" 
"Can't  even  put  one  on  a  graphophone  prop- 
erly. She  was  raised  to  be  an  ornament." 
— Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

"If  I  kissed  you,  would  you  call  any  one  ?" 
"Why  should  I?"  asked  the  girl.  "There's 
nobody  in  the  house  but  my  sister  and  the 
cook,  and  they  both  have  beaux  of  their  own." 
— Louisville   Courier- Journal. 

"Pretty  dull  magazine  you're  getting  out. 
You'll  never  interest  the  public  with  it." 
"You  don't  understand.  This  is  for  doctors 
and  dentists  to  place  on  their  anteroom 
tables." — Kansas  City  Journal 

"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going  to  sleep." 
"Neither  do  I."  "But  you  have  a  flat."  "Yes  ; 
but  it's  on  one  of  those  streets  where  the 
automobiles  don't  quit  until  it's  time  for  the 
milkmen   to   start." — Washington    Star. 

From  a  little  girl's  essay  on  Men:  "Men 
are  what  women  marry.  They  drink  and 
smoke  and  swear.  They  don't  go  to  church 
like  women  do.  Eoth  men  and  women  sprang 
from  monkeys,  but  women  sprang  farther.'' 
— Tit-Bits. 

"What  became  of  Piute  Pete,"  asked  the 
visitor  at  Crimson  Gulch.  "He  joined  the 
army,"  answered  Broncho  Bob.  "Thought  he 
was  too  old  to  fight."  "He  was.  But  he  was 
such  a  fighter  that  nobody  dast  tell  him  so." 
— Washington   Star. 

A  student  coming  to  a  hard  question  on 
his  examination  paper  wrote  for  his  answer : 
"God  only  knows,  I  don't."  The  paper  came 
back  with  the  following  correction  in  the  pro- 
fessor's handwriting:  "God  gets  the  credit; 
you   don't." — Boston    Transcript. 

"Got  any  Sawdust  biscuit?"  asked  the  man 
in  the  Third  Street  grab  lunch.  "Sure,"  re- 
plied the  waitress,  who  in  reality  was  an 
heiress.  "Well,  gimme  some  of  them,  a 
couple  of  artificial  eggs,  a  stack  of  straw 
cakes,  a  cup  of  chicory,  and  a  side  order  of 


The  Biggest  Business  Asset 

The  man  who  has  made  the  biggest 
success  has  left  nothing  to  chance 
that  could  have  been  foreseen. 

The  very  key  to  his  success  has  been 

his  foresight. 

The  man  with  foresight  does  not 
keep  his  Libert}7  Bonds  and  other 
valuable  papers  at  home  nor  in  an 
office  safe.  He  has  them  in  a  Safe 
Deposit  Box. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  San  Francisco 

Management  JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


chemical  potatoes.  And  I'll  have  some  bur- 
lap pie.  We've  got  to  end  this  war  some- 
how."— Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

"Could  you  let  me  have  a  dime  ?"'  asked  the 
beggar.  *'I  suppose,"  sneered  the  man,  "you 
have  a  wife  and  ten  children  at  home?"  "No, 
mister,"  replied  the  beggar.  "I  am  trying  to 
raise  money  to  pay  the  installment  on  my 
Liberty   Bond." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

''Have  you  no  potted  geraniums  ?"  "No. 
We  have  some  very  nice  chrysanthemums." 
*'I  must  have  geraniums.  They  are  for  my 
wife."  "I'm  sure  she'd  like  these  chrysan- 
themums." "You  don't  understand.  The 
geraniums  are  to  replace  some  I  promised  to 


care  for  while  she  was  away." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"I  suppose  you  still  find  old  arrowheads 
when  you  plow  your  fields?"  "Xot  any  more," 
replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "We  cleaned 
them  all  up  long  ago.  Now  we  don't  find 
anything   but   golf   balls." — Washington   Star. 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  Mammy  Chloe,  "dat 
sometimes  you'd  rather  sleep  than  eat." 
"Speck  I  would,"  answered  Pickaninny  Jim. 
"  'Cause  when  I's  asleep  I's  liable  to  dream 
about  fried  chicken  an'  spareribs  an'  sweet 
potatoes  an'  watermelon — an'  I  ain'  seen  no 
sech  dinner  as  dat  in  a  long  lime." — Wash- 
ington Star. 
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The  Outlook  for  Formal  Peace. 

Hope  expressed  in  certain  quarters  that  the  period 
of  armistice  may  in  short  order  be  succeeded  by  formal 
peace  is  not,  we  think,  well  founded.  It  has  not  been 
the  way  when  many  nations  have  been  involved  in  war 
to  find  a  basis  of  general  accommodation  easily  or 
quickly.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  for  example,  con- 
vened on  the  1st  of  November,  1814,  and  did  not  con- 
clude its  labors  until  the  19th  of  the  following  June. 
Even  then  it  required  the  shock  of  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba  to  bring  the  assembled  princes  and  diplo- 
mats to  final  action.  In  the  immediate  instance  a  mul- 
titude of  complicated,  confused,  and  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  issues  are  to  be  considered,  and  it  would  be 
idle  to  expect  their  determination  to  be  speedily 
achieved.  If  in  truth  the  assemblage  about  the  peace 
table  shall  come  to  adjournment  short  of  a  year  it  will 
be  matter  of  surprise. 

Again,  formal  peace  is  an  impossibility  until  Germany 
shall  have  attained  something  like  a  settled  and  respon- 
sible political  reorganization.  Obviously  there  is  to  be 
conflict  between  classes  and  between  provinces.  The 
suppressed  jealousies  and  the  smothered  resentments 
of  years,  with  the  mutual  distrust  and  hatreds  born  of 
the  war,  will  tend  to  protracted  if  not  indeed  to  chronic 
social  and  political  disorder.    Assuredly  it  will  be  a  long 


time,  possibly  a  period  of  years,  before  Germany  can 
be  brought  to  the  character  of  a  self-governing  and 
stable  country.  Then  there  is  Russia,  which  calls  for 
attention  from  the  Allied  nations  to  the  end  of  safe- 
guarding the  Slavic  race.  It  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  time  the  period  of  responsibility 
to  which  the  Allied  nations  now  stand  morally  com- 
mitted. 

Among  the  greater  issues  to  be  considered  at  the 
peace  table  is  that  of  a  league  or  alliance  of  nations; 
and  in  this  there  is  a  basis  for  protracted  consideration. 
Taking  all  things  together,  it  looks  as  if  the  period 
of  formal  peace  would  be  a  consummation  long  post- 
poned. ^^_^__ 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Second  Letter.] 
To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

Many  times  in  the  course  of  our  tour  I  was  led  to  won- 
der if  anybody  not  privileged  to  see  Britain  at  war  in 
England  and  Scotland  will  ever  be  able  to  conceive  the 
energy  and  sacrifice  that  for  four  years  and  more  have 
inspired  and  sustained  the  Allied  battle  line.  The  spec- 
tacle is  that  of  a  nation  which  has  subordinated  every 
interest,  put  aside  every  purpose  not  connected  with 
the  great  and  immediate  business  of  "carrying  on." 
Long  ago  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war  was  given  over.  There  was  no  shouting,  no  tumult, 
no  blare  of  brass  bands.  It  was  just  a  grim  business 
marked  in  every  phase  by  dogged  determination  to  fight 
and  keep  on  fighting,  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  last  man 
and  the  last  gun.  There  was,  I  was  told,  a  pacific  ele- 
ment in  the  country,  but  a  pitifully  small  one.  A  few 
aristocrats  like  Lord  Lansdowne,  foreseeing  loss  of 
wealth  and  decay  of  privilege,  would  have  made 
peace  on  easy — in  other  words  upon  shameful — terms 
a  year  or  more  ago.  Another  small  element,  having 
financial  interest  or  dealings  in  Germany  would  have 
made  surrender  of  principle  in  behoof  of  personal  ad- 
vantage. But  these  elements  reckoned  together  con- 
stitute only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  British 
people  and  they  quickly  found  it  expedient  first  to  sing 
low,  then  to  slink  out  of  view.  Even  the  son  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  among  those  to  greet  the  father's  pro- 
posals with  contempt  and  derision.  The  bulldog  spirit 
of  the  British  race  has  been  manifest  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle,  and  at  no  time  was  it  more 
definitely  enlisted  in  the  war  and  in  all  that  pertained 
to  it  than  in  the  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
armistice  during  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  visit 
England  and  Scotland.  Of  enthusiasm  expressed  in 
noisy  ways  there  was  none;  of  enthusiasm  of  the  shut- 
jaw  kind  there  could  not  have  been  more.  I  saw  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  of  any  order  or  degree  in  whom 
determination  to  fight  and  keep  on  fighting  was  not 
fixed. 

At  Glasgow  in  Scotland  and  in  the  industrial  vil- 
lages thereabout,  in  Birmingham,  in  Manchester,  in 
Carlisle,  and  elsewhere  in  England  we  saw  war  in- 
dustry at  its  maximum.  Every  cylinder  was  hitting 
straight  and  true  and  the  machine  was  going  strong 
Not  alone  the  ship  yards  and  the  steel  works  were  ai 
full  tide.  Sewing-machine  factories,  motor  and  bicycU 
works,  every  kind  of  establishment  whose  activitie 
could  be  diverted  to  war  account  was  on  the  job  nigh 
and  day  in  the  dour  business  of  forging  the  sword  o 
war.  It  was  a  spectacle  of  infinite  energy  and  of  in 
finite  dignity,  for  it  was  instinct  with  the  spirit  an. 
purpose  of  a  great,  a  vital,  and  a  determined  peopk 


The  part  played  by  the  women  was  to  all  of  us 
matter  of  intense  interest.    With  every  man  of  militar 
age    and    condition    withdrawn    for    war    service,    tl 
burden  of  war  work  in  all  its  phases,  save  that  of  cos 
mining,  was  left  to  their  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  anc 


daughters.  In  the  great  munition  plants  there  were 
only  a  few  men  serving  as  directors  and  superintend- 
ents. The  actual  work  was  under  the  hands  of  women, 
and  they  were  doing  it  with  an  energy  and  a  thor- 
oughness beyond  praise.  I  take  as  a  typical  establish- 
ment that  of  the  great  Laird  works  in  the  district  south 
side  of  Clyde.  Here  we  found  four  thousand  women 
doing  exactly  the  kind  of  work  done  in  the  great 
mechanical  establishments  of  our  own  country  by  men. 
They  were  standing  at  lathes  or  climbing  among  the 
whirring  wheels  or  operating  cranes — doing  all  of  the 
things  from  which  the  feminine  spirit  is  commonly 
supposed  to  recoil  and  which  in  previous  common 
opinion  has  called  for  more  than  feminine  strength. 
Mechanical  aids  especially  devised  for  their  use  have 
been  helpful,  but  they  have  not  nullified  or  mitigated 
severity  of  application  or  the  grime  of  contact  with 
rough  materials.  We  found  the  women  dressed  for 
their  work  in  brogans  and  overalls  and  as  cheerful  in  it 
— even  more  cheerful  I  thought — than  in  the  lighter 
tasks  usually  assigned  to  women.  And  let  nobody  im- 
agine that  women  engaged  in  these  heavy  duties 
are  suffering  under  them.  A  wholesomer,  rosier, 
gayer  group  of  girls  nobody  ever  saw.  Something  of 
the  universal  spirit  possibly  may  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  paid  war-time  wages,  from  three  to  five 
pounds  sterling  per  week,  anywhere  from  five  to  twenty 
times  the  amounts  formerly  earned  in  domestic  or  other 
so-called  feminine  employments.  That  sudden  and  un- 
precedented prosperity  should  stimulate  individual  ex- 
travagance is  a  matter  of  course.  Few  in  this  world, 
men  or  women,  are  able  to  sustain  unaccustomed  for- 
tune without  exhilaration  running  into  recklessness. 
It  is  more  or  less  so  with  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  women  munition  workers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Even  at  the  enhanced  prices  of  every  kind  of 
merchandise,  business  in  the  fripperies  that  women  love 
was  never  so  active  as  now.  In  the  general  rush  of 
women  workers  to  stores  dealing  in  the  vanities  of 
feminine  apparel  I  was  reminded  of  the  universal 
practice  of  American  girls  of  the  school-teaching  class, 
whose  "first  quarter"  earnings  invariably  go  into  tailor 
suits,  fancy  shoes,  and  silk  stockings.  And,  bless  their 
hearts,  who  would  wish  it  otherwise?  Is  there  anybody 
who  would  have  our  womenfolk  so  devoted  patriotically, 
industrially  or  otherwise,  as  not  to  wish  to  make  them- 
selves as  pretty  as  possible? 


In   the   several   establishments  visited  by  our  party 
I    found    not    one    earl's    daughter.     The    class — and 
class    is    far    more    distinguishable    in    England    than 
with   us — busy   in    munition    works    has   in    the    main 
been   drawn   from   domestic   service,    from   the   shops, 
and    from    the    ordinary    range    of    feminine    employ- 
ments.    A    few    women    of    the    educated    class    may 
'iave   gone   into   the   industries   from   purely   patriotic 
notives,  but  in  the  main  the  lure  has  been  that  of  high 
vages  in  combination  with  freedom  from  domestic,  and 
I   add  with   some   hesitation,   feminine   oversight.     "I 
shan't  never  again,"  said  one  rosy-cheeked  lassie  with 
.vhom   I  talked,   "do  nothin'  of  'women's   work';   and 
lever  again  shall  I   work  for  no  woman.     I'd  rather 
vork    twelve    hours    a    day    for    a    man    with    grease 
11    over    me    and    my    arms    black    to    the    shoulders 
han  make  up  other  women's  beds,  sweep  other  women's 
loors,  or  mind  other  women's  babies."    Just  what  this 
lew  spirit  may  mean  as  related  to  the  future  of  the 
ace  I  submit  without  prejudice  to  general  speculation. 
Certainly  it  means  something  very  different  from  the 
pirit  of  young  English  womanhood  in  times  past. 
While  the  young  women  of  the  working  class  are 
ins  busy  in  new  employments,  under  new  conditions 
nd  inspiration  and  at  wages  liberal  beyond  precedent, 
le  women  of  other  classes  are  not  idle.    A  hundred  em- 
loyments   hitherto    monopolized   by   men 
.lands  of  educated  women.    In  every  bar 
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mercantile  house  the  business  of  accounting,  of  re- 
paying out  money,  of  salesmanship  is  in 
the  hands  of  women.  Even  the  great  "sacred  room" 
of  the  Bank  of-  England,  where  aforetime  no  woman 
was  ever  seen,  is  now  gay  with  fancy  blouses.  Ex- 
cepting in  very  few  of  the  larger  hotels,  where  Swiss, 
Hollanders,  Spaniards,  or  other  neutrals  have  been 
brought  by  importation,  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of 
women.  I  should  like  to  add  that  they  do  it  well,  but 
the  truth  of  history  requires  me  to  say  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  fumbling  and  chatter  in  many  things  where 
formerly  there  was  discipline,  precision,  and  the  balm 
of  businesslike  silence. 


Let  nobody  imagine  that  because  the  daughters  of 
the  "lords  and  gentlemen"  of  Britain  are  not  standing  at 
forges,  climbing  among  whirring  shaftings,  or  tending 
bank  counters  that  they  stand  idle  and  apart  from  the 
universal  business  of  supporting  the  war.  The  classes 
I  have  already  named  are  working  for  wages,  for  wages 
higher  than  they  ever  knew  or  dreamed  of  before.  And 
not  infrequently  they  are  pouting  in  discontent  or 
striking  for  still  further  advances.  The  women  of  the 
"privileged  classes"  are  neither  shirking,  pouting,  nor 
striking.  They  are  working  universal!}-  without  pay 
in  the  least  pleasant  and  most  self-sacrificing  of 
labors.  I  cite  a  particular  instance  which  came  under 
my  observation  in  a  village  near  Hungerford,  where  I 
passed  a  day  or  two  with  friends.  Taken  to  a 
hospital  improvised  from  a  racing  establishment,  I 
found  hard  at  it  five  young  women  I  had  met  the 
previous  evening  at  a  formal  dinner.  One  was  liter- 
ally scrubbing  a  floor;  another  was  washing  down  a 
wainscoting  with  antiseptic  fluid:  a  third,  established 
in  an  old  horse  box,  was  dispensing  medicines:  two 
others  were  dressing  ghastly  wounds.  My  hostess,  a 
woman  of  the  most  delicate  type  and  of  advanced  years. 
took  it  upon  herself  to  receive  and  prepare  for  sanita- 
tion the  kits  of  the  returning  wounded — not  a  nice  task, 
let  me  assure  you.  So  everywhere  Englishwomen  of 
what  is  there  called  the  "better  classes"  are  doing  the 
most  disagreeable  and  the  non-paid  work  imposed  by 
the  universal  obligation  of  war.  None  of  them,  let  me 
repeat,  are  shirking  or  pouting  or  striking.  Among 
those  devoted  in  this  kind  of  work  is  the  young  daughter 
of  the  royal  household.  "What  do  you  do?"  I  asked 
the  little  Princess  Mary  when  she  told  me  that  she 
spent  most  her  days  in  hospital  work.  "I  do  everything 
the  head  nurse  tells  me,"  she  replied;  "I  sweep,  rub  up 
floors,  wash  bandages,  and  do  any  kind  of  work  that 
needs  to  be  done."  Then,  in  compliment  to  my  na- 
tionality, she  added,  'They  have  promised  that  when 
opportunity  comes  I  may  work  in  an  American  hospital, 
which  I  very  much  wish  to  do  that  I  may  show  our 
appreciation  of  what  America  has  done." 

Words  would  fail  me  if  I  should  try-  to  tell  how 
splendid  it  all  is,  this  coming  forth  of  the  refined  and 
hitherto  privileged  womankind  of  England  from  its 
habitual  reserve — from  behind  the  traditionally  tight 
shutters  of  privilege  and  convention — to  take  up  and 
carry  on,  in  thoroughgoing  fashion,  the  unpleasing 
duties  imposed  by  the  war.  I  trust  I  shall  not  give 
offense  in  saying  that  it  bears  small  resemblance  to 
certain  semi-fashionable  and  wholly  dilettante  activities 
in  the  line  of  "war  work"  that  I  have  witnessed  in 
our  own  country.  The  women  of  England  are  on  the 
job,  not  for  diversion,  not  in  showy  uniforms,  but  in 
dead  seriousness  because  there  is  need  for  tender  and 
willing  hands  and  brave  hearts  in  coarse  and  re- 
volting labors.  Let  me  add  that  my  faith  in  similar 
spirit  on  the  part  of  our  own  women,  should  the  ne- 
cessity arise,  is  absolute.  For  in  all  lands  and  climes 
woman,  when  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow,  is  truly 
a  ministering  angel.         

My  letter  of  last  week  left  off  in  the  middle  of  a  dis- 
cussion  of   agricultural   industry   in   the   British   Isles 
under   the    stimulus    of   war.    For   many   years   agri- 
culture in  England  more  particularly  has  been  a  de- 
clining quantity.     The   energies  of  the  country  have 
been  diverted  overwhelmingly  to  mechanical  and  manu- 
ring industries  and  to  services  of  supply  in  connec- 
tion  with  these  activities.     Farming  had  not  become 
exactly  a  lost  industry,  but  one  very  much  to  one  side 
as    compared    with    spinning,    weaving,    forging,    coal 
mining,    and    the   business    of    transportation.      Wide 
area-    once   prosperously    cultivated    had    reverted   to 
re  or  to  .park.    Perhaps  even  under  the  necessities 
i  ar  revival  of  production  could  not  so  quickly  have 


been  brought  about  without  the  mechanical  aids  sup- 
plied by  our  own  country.  Much  of  the  agricultural 
area  of  England  lies  low  and  under  persistent  rains 
and  shallow  drainage  is  difficult  to  work  by  tradi- 
tional methods  of  cultivation.  Plowing,  harrowing, 
seeding-in,  and  other  like  operations  calling  for  the  aid 
of  horsepower  were  very  often  if  not  generally  dif- 
ficult or  impossible  during  moist  seasons.  But  with  the 
necessity  for  increased  production  came  the  American 
tractor  and  a  multitude  of  implements,  likewise  oi 
American  design  and  manufacture,  adapted  to  soft  and 
even  marshy  soils.  The  American  "ditcher"  has  salved 
wide  areas  of  over-moist  land.  The  tractor  glides  over 
surfaces  which  would  be  churned  into  mortar  by  horses. 
Hand  machinery  amazingly  facilitates  gardening.  It  is 
largely  bv  the  aid  of  these  means,  borrowed  from  the 
United  States,  that  field  and  garden  crops  have  been 
brought  to  the  great  total  justifying  the  statement  of 
Minister  Prothero  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  stand  self-sufficient  at 
the  point  of  domestic  food  supply.  And  if  we 
mav  accept  the  prophecy  of  Mr.  Prothero  there  will 
be  no  return  to  the  former  condition  when  full  half 
of  the  British  food  supply  had  of  necessity  to  be  im- 
ported. While  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will 
cease  to  import  certain  kinds  of  foodstuffs  which  may 
be  produced  at  less  cost  in  more  favored  climes,  it  shall, 
so  I  was  assured,  never  again  be  permitted  that  Britain 
shall  become  dependent  upon  importation  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  

Increased  activity  in  British  agricultural  pursuits 
promises  social  effects  of  vast  importance.  Farming 
and  gardening  under  the  conditions  of  the  past  four 
years  have  yielded  enormous  profits.  The  farmers  of 
the  country  have  become  prosperous,  many  of  them  in 
truth  modestly  wealthy.  Thus  men  who  formerly 
worked  leased  lands  have  become  able  to  buy  their 
farms.  And  with  this  increased  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  classes  there  has  come  about  a  largely 
augmented  financial  credit.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years — I  came  near  saying  generations — agri- 
cultural lands  have  solid  value  as  a  banking  credit.  A 
thrifty  farmer  with  some  ready  money  now  finds 
it  easy  to  augment  his  own  resources  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  and  I  am  told  that  this  condition  is 
reflected  in  extensive  purchases  by  farmers  of  small 
tracts  with  consequent  breaking-up  of  many  large 
landed  estates.  If  this  movement  shall  go  on  as  it  has 
been  going  during  the  past  two  years  there  will  grow 
up  in  England  and  Scotland  a  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship of  the  soil  as  distinct  from  the  old  leasing 
system  under  which  farming  so  generally  has  sadly 
declined.  The  change  will  work  advantageously  in 
many  ways.  It  will  give  to  agriculture  a  profit  and 
a  dignity  long  lacking.  By  making  the  farmer  an  in- 
dependent man  it  will  increase  alike  his  intelligence, 
his  industry,  and  his  thrift.  It  will  unload  an  element 
which  has  long  burdened  the  soil  of  England,  namely, 
the  landlord  class.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Prothero's  vision 
of  English  agriculture,  established  under  a  scheme  cal- 
culated to  make  the  country,  in  periods  of  emergency 
at  least,  self-supporting  at  the  point  of  domestic  food 
supply,  is  a  condition  under  which  the  farmer  shall  own 
the  acres  he  works  and  therefore  put  into  agricultural 
industrv  a  new  energy  and  a  new  skill. 


In  this  paragraph  I  shall  move  ahead  of  my  general 
theme  to  exploit  an  interesting  bit  of  inside  information 
which  came  to  me  in  Paris  in  the  last  days  of  September. 
At  that  date  the  German  line  was  being  forced  back  by  a 
series  of  "cylinder  blows" — the  phrase  is  Marshal  Foch's 
own — but  there  was  as  yet  no  public  indication  that  the 
day  of  collapse  was  so  near.  Talking  one  morning  with 
a  man  so  highly  placed  that  his  name  must  not  be 
named,  I  asked  what  would  happen  if  the  German 
authorities  were  to  propose  peace  upon  terms  in- 
cluding evacuation  and  reparation  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium, surrender  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  evacuation  and 
recompense  of  Serbia  and  Roumania,  internationaliza- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles,  abandonment  of  colonies,  etc. 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "all  that  was  offered  sixty  days  ago. 
Now  for  more  than  three  months  we  have  been  busy 
behind  the  scenes  in  informal  talk-fests  and  thev  have 
yielded  everything  excepting  Russia.  Russia  is  their 
one  hope  of  saving  something  out  of  the  wreck,  and  they 
are  persistent  in  appeals  for  a  free  hand  there.  Of  course 
it  will  not  be  granted.  They  are  beaten — how  badly 
only  themselves  know — and  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a 


little  time  when  they  must  throw  up  their  hands 
and  accept  whatever  terms  the  conquering  Allies  may 
impose.  We  shall  be  generous;  it  is  impossible  to  be 
just  for  the  reason  that  for  a  generation  to  come  Ger- 
many will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  bill  of  her  destructions 
and  cruelties."  Continuing,  he  said :  "The  latest  Boche 
project  is  the  shrewd  one  of  surrendering  to  the 
United  States.  They  count  on  your  President's  pro- 
pensity for  discussion.  The  hope  is  to  inveigle  hint 
into  a  correspondence  and  ultimately  to  make  of  your 
government  an  intermediary — a  species  of  diplomatic 
agent — ;')i  dealing  with  the  European  allies.  I  will  not," 
he  continued,  "conceal  from  you  the  fact  that  this 
project  gives  us  some  uneasiness.  It  is  not  a  time  to 
enter  into  parley  with  Germany,  but  rather  a  time  to 
follow  the  precedent  of  your  great  soldier,  General 
Grant,  in  demanding  unconditional  surrender." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  something  more  than  two 
months  prior  to  the  request  for  an  armistice  Germany 
was  bargaining  for  peace.  Surrender  came  only  with 
exhaustion  of  her  powers.  How  nearly  successful  the 
effort  was  to  draw  the  United  States  into  a  false  atti- 
tude we  have  seen.  Only  the  universal  protest  which 
followed  President  Wilson's  first  note  in  the  matter  of 
the  armistice  saved  us  from  the  humiliation  which 
would  have  followed  if  that  fatal  "propensity  for  discus- 
sion" had  been  permitted  to  run  its  course.  A.  H. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  November  29,  1918. 


The  Densmore  "Disclosures." 

For  a  correct  appraisement  of  the  Densmore  "dis- 
closures." given  to  the  public  this  week,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  this  new  phase  of  an  old  scandal  in  its  true 
perspective.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Mooney — or 
whatever  his  real  name  may  be — was  convicted  of 
participation  in  the  awful  crime  by  which  some  ten  or 
more  attendants  upon  the  Preparedness  Parade  in  San 
Francisco  were  killed  and  some  forty  or  more  others 
wounded.  To  the  essential  regularity  of  his  trial  and 
to  the  essential  justice  of  his  conviction  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  state  and  a 
finding  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  Only  just  now — 
nearly  two  years  after  the  event — comes  forward  Judge 
Griffin,  with  an  obvious  eye  to  politico-labor  favor,  in 
a  letter  of  condemnation  of  the  procedure  of  his  own 
court,  a  procedure  which  he  should  have  nullified  and 
set  aside  if  it  were  what  he  now  declares  it  to  have 
been.  In  no  informed  and  honest  mind  is  there  or 
has  there  ever  been  the  first  doubt  as  to  Mooney's 
guilt.  • 

The  particular  crime  of  which  Mooney  was  con- 
victed is  only  one  of  many  murders,  maimings,  and 
intimidations  chargeable  against  the  group  of  "direct 
actionists"  toward  whom  Mooney  has  long  stood  in 
sympathetic  attitude.  How  many  men — and  of  what 
degree — have  been  involved  we  may  only  guess;  but 
certain  it  is  that  back  of  these  activities  there  was  a 
widespread  conspiracy  in  which  both  state  and  national 
labor  leaders  have  had  share  and  part  either  as  partici- 
pants or  as  sympathizers  and  backers.  Mooney  has 
been  and  is  in  a  position  to  make  disclosures  extremely 
embarrassing,  not  only  to  the  agents  of  "direct  action," 
but  to  certain  higher-ups  in  laborite  criminality. 

Here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  persistent  and  des- 
perate efforts  to  save  this  convicted  felon  from  the 
penalty  which  law  and  justice  have  imposed  upon  him. 
For  it  has  been  suggested  in  ways  quite  authoritative 
that  if  Mooney  should  be  brought  to  the  threshold  of 
the  gallows  he  would  in  the  bitterness  of  his  resent- 
ment make  confessions  involving  many  who  hold  their 
heads  high.  "If  I  am  to  hang,"  Mooney  is  reported  to 
have  said,  "there  are  others  who  will  follow  me."  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  panic  of  apprehension 
certain  men  potential  in  the  world  of  organized  labor 
have  left  no  stone  unturned,  no  leg  unpulled,  where 
there  was  hope  of  "saving  Mooney."  not  for  love  of 
the  man,  but  for  their  own  safety? 

The  "investigation"  instituted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  at  Washington  and  conducted  locally  by  one 
Densmore  is  only  one  of  many  hectic  activities  to  save 
Mooney's  neck  to  the  end  that  other  necks  may  escape 
the  halter.  In  this  connection  certain  interesting 
queries  suggest  themselves:  Why,  if  an  investigation 
was  to  be  instituted  at  all,  should  it  have  been  con- 
ducted under  Labor  Secretary  Wilson,  and  not  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  ?  By  what  authority  should  the 
United  States  government  investigate  a  so-called 
"frame-up"   which,  if   proven,   could  only  be  a  crime 
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against  the  State  of  California?  Did  Seeretary  Wilson 
authorize  the  tapping  of  telephones  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  California,  and  further  in  violation  of 
tlK'  statute  governing  Federal  control  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  wires?  Did  Secretary  Wilson  authorize 
publication  of  the  Densmore  report  and  did  he  see  it 
before  publication?  And  if  he  did  authorize  publica- 
tion, why  was  it  given  to  the  most  senesational  and 
least  responsible  paper  in  San  Francisco  to  be  exploited 
sensationally  and  exultantly?  Why  was  an  official  re- 
port which  has  only  the  most  remote  and  far-fetched 
bearing  on  the  Mooney  case  presented  to  the  public  as 
an  exhibit  in  that  case?  Was  it  with  the  knowledge 
and  approval  of  the  department  that  Densmore  was 
permitted  to  rake  up  old  and  long-ago  exploded  slanders 
and  give  them  to  the  public  under  the  stamp  of  pre- 
sumptive official  approval  ? 

This  loudly  exploited  exhibit  in  the  Mooney  case  on 
its  face  assumes  to  disclose  matters  relative,  to  Mooney 's 
guilt  or  innocence.  But  does  it  do  it?  Can  anybody 
find  in  the  report  anything  vitally  relevant  to  that 
case?  After  careful  reading  we  have  failed  to  find, 
as  related  to  the  Mooney  case,  anything  justifying  either 
the  so-called  investigation  or  the  publication  of  its  re- 
sults. But  we  do  find  in  it  a  studied  and  elaborate 
effort  to  confuse  the  issue  by  dragging  in  irrelevant, 
vulgar,  and  scandalous  matters  of  no  immediate  con- 
cern. 

The  pity  of  it  all  is  that  this  report,  with  the  manner 
of  its  publication,  tends  to  the  discredit  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  presents  our  city  to  the  world  as  a  centre  of 
sordid  and  criminal  intrigue,  as  a  seething  hot-bed  of 
activities  at  once  infamous  and  vulgar.  Must  the  de- 
cency of  San  Francisco  ever  stand  discredited  and 
abashed  by  its  elements  of  disorder,  abetted  by  an 
eagerly  shameless  journalism? 


American  interest.  Then  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
we  have  declined  to  assume  responsibility  of  an  ally; 
our  participation  in  the  struggle  having  been  in  the 
character  of  an  "associate." 

Those  who  speak  for  America  will  of  course  be  heard 
attentively;  but  how  much  shall  we  have  to  say — how 
much  ought  we  to  have  to  say — when  the  business  of  re- 
drawing the  map  of  Europe  shall  come  before  the  peace 
conference  ?  Assuredly  it  is  not  for  America  to  assume 
the  authority  which  will  rest  upon  predominant  partici- 
pation in  the  war ;  still  less  should  we  assume  any  right 
in  the  matter  of  defining  boundaries  and  jurisdictions  in 
the  new  world  of  Europe. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  our  representatives  to  take 
active  part  in  organization  of  a  league  or  an  alliance 
of  nations.  The  people  of  these  United  States  will  be 
slow  to  consent — in  truth  they  will  never  consent — to 
any  arrangement  under  which  authority  to  plunge  us 
into  war  or  take  us  out  of  war  shall  lie,  not  with  our- 
selves, but  with  other  nations. 

We  suspect  that  the  measure  of  our  authority  in  the 
peace  settlement  will  rest  upon  the  degree  of  our  moral 
power.  If  there  shall  be  attempt  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  or  of  whoever  else  may  speak  for  us,  to 
dictate  terms  and  conditions,  it  will  surely  be  encoun- 
tered by  sharp  suggestion  that  we  mind  our  own  busi- 
ness. 


Mr.  McAdoo's  Resignation. 

There  is  general  disposition  to  take  Mr.  McAdoo's 
declared  reasons  for  resigning  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  salt.  There 
are  those  who  think  they  see  in  it  the  basis  of  an  ad- 
ministrative boost  looking  to  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion. It  would,  they  argue,  be  shrewd  politics  to  resign 
with  a  string  to  it  and  then  reconsider  as  an  act  of 
patriotic  self-sacrifice.  There  are  others  who,  while 
accrediting  the  financial  motive,  believe  that  it  will  be 
served  by  quitting  the  Treasury  with  its  modest  salary 
of  twelve  thousand  per  year  and  then  re-assuming  the 
Directorship  of  Railroads  at  anywhere  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  thousand  per  year.  Either  of  these  theories 
finds  a  certain  support  in  rationality. 

If  Mr.  McAdoo  according  to  universal  belief  is  seri- 
ously a  candidate  for  the  presidency  there  may  be  a 
shrewd  diplomacy  in  retiring  from  responsible  office  at 
this  time.  Whoever  shall  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
from  now  on  is  likely  to  find  the  sledding  a  bit  rough. 
The  war  being  over,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  float  new- 
issues  of  bonds  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  con- 
tracts entered  into  in  the  war-time  and  for  support  of 
the  heavy  charges  of  demobilization.  Multitudes  who 
subscribed  cheerfully  to  wrar  bonds  will  shy  at  peace 
bonds;  and  it  goes  without  saying  that  there  will  be 
widespread  protest  against  war  taxes,  now  that  the  war 
is  over.  Again,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  heavy  after-clap 
in  the  matter  of  railroad  administration,  for  despite 
heavy  advances  in  passenger  and  freight  rates  the  sys- 
tem of  government  control  turns  out  a  practical  failure 
at  the  point  of  finance.  In  respect  to  these  considera- 
tions it  may  be  a  policy  of  discretion  to  get  out 
from  under,  and  so  shift  after-war  burdens  to  other 
shoulders. 

Of  Mr.  McAdo's  energy  in  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Treasury  under  war  conditions  there  are  many  evi- 
dences. That  he  has  been  actively  on  the  job  there  will 
be  nobody  to  deny.  But  it  is  yet  to  be  known  if 
his  administration  has  been  wise  and  effective.  That 
may  not  be  determined  until  the  bills  shall  be  audited 
and  the  facts  given  to  the  public. 


America  and  the  Peace  Settlemeut. 
The  measure  of  America's  authority  or  influence  at 
the  peace  table  is  a  matter  of  interesting  speculation. 
Our  part  in  the  actual  business  of  w-ar,  while  far  from 
negligible,  has  been  far  from  paramount.  England  and 
France  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  struggle.  Italy- 
comes  next,  with  the  United  States  a  long  way  in  the 
rear.  Furthermore  the  issues  to  be  determined  lie  both 
specifically  and  relatively  outside  the  range  of  direct 
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Once  Again ! 

San  Francisco,  November  25,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  Never  has  there  been  a  Thanks- 
giving Day  which  merited  the  heartfelt  gratitude  that  the 
present  one  does.  It  is  with  this  feeling  that  the  enclosed 
fifty  dollars  are  sent  to  you,  with  the  request  that  you  kindly 
have  the  donation  reach  the  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower 
Mission,  to  assist  in  a  measure  in  bringing  sunshine  accom- 
panied by  more  solid  nourishment  where  it  is  needed.  With 
thanks.  Respectfully,  M.  R.-M.  F. 


Sursum  Corda! 


San  Francisco,  November  27,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  riot  on  the  "East  Side,"  New- 
York,  on  the  night  of  November  25th,  when  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  United  States  broke  up  a  Bolshevist  mass  meet- 
ing called,  ostensibly,  to  raise  funds  in  aid  of  Thomas  J. 
Mooney,  the  "Preparedness  Day"  murderer — to  preach  Bol- 
shevism also — is  full  of  meaning;  from  the  incident  itself  all 
who  love  the  representative  institutions  of  this  great  republic, 
who  are  law-abiding,  who  would  preserve  law,  may  find  "some- 
thing to  lift  up  their  hearts,  to  refresh  their  hopes  of  the 
future. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Bolshevist  mass  meeting 
furnished  further  corroborative  evidence  to  the  fact — pre- 
viously well  known — that  Thomas  J.  Mooney,  the  "Prepared- 
ness Day"  murderer,  is  not  an  Irishman,  but  a  Russian  Bol- 
shevist (in  this  country  I.  \V.  W.)»  of  the  same  race  as 
Trotzky,  whose  real  name  resembles  the  real  name  of  Trotzky, 
and  whose  idealism  is  precisely  the  idealism  of  Lenine  and 
Trotzky. 

The  "East  Side"  is  made  up  mostly  of  immigrants  from 
Russia  and  Russian  Poland  and  of  their  descendants.  From 
the  "East  Side"  has  come  the  money  that  has  been  used  in 
the  Mooney  publicity  propaganda  and  otherwise,  save  only  a 
small  part  contributed  by  mistaken  labor  unions,  led,  un- 
wittingly, into  fatuous  activity  by  paid  propagandists.  From 
the  "East  Side"  went  out  the  first  threat  of  reprisals  in  the 
event  Mooney  was  not  set  free.  From  the  "East  Side"  the 
news  of  Mooney's  conviction  was  flashed  to  the  Bolshevists 
of  Petrograd,  then  recently  come  into  power,  who,  in  turn, 
renewed  the  threats  of  reprisals  if  Mooney  should  not  be  set 
free,  and  that  renewed  threat  was  flashed  back  to  the  United 
States,  and 

That  "East  Side"  riot,  by  which  that  Bolshevist  mass  meet- 
ing— mouthing  threats  and  hostility  toward  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  Free  America — was  broken  up  by  our  own  sol- 
diers and  sailors,  furnishes  comfortable  reading  for  all- 
Americans,  because  the  very  fact  that  that  Bolshevist  mass 
meeting  was  raided  was,  by  the  act  itself,  a  promise  for  our 
future.  It  means  that  the  great  war  has  already,  even  amongst 
the  boys  who  have  not  yet  been  "over  there,"  wrought  a 
solidarity  of  patriotism  not  known  amongst  us  since  the  days 
of  the  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  half  a  century  ago. 
It  means  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  who  return  from  "over 
there"  will  leaven  our  whole  national  life — every  state,  every 
community — with  the  leaven  of  loyalty  to  our  Hag,  to  our  insti- 
tutions, in  such  wise,  with  such  completeness,  as  would  not 
have  been  possible  of  accomplishment  other  than  through 
the  great  war  in  a  hundred  years.  It  means  that  when  our 
soldiers  and  sailors — filled  with  the  knowledge  and  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  have  gathered  "over  there" — shall  re- 
turn, they  will  not  be  in  a  patient  or  indulgent  mood  toward 
the  I.  W.  W-,  the  Bolshevist,  the  radical  Socialist,  the  "East 
Side"  type  of  "Red,"  nor  of  the  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  Victor 
Berger  variety  of  man.  It  was  so  "When  Johnnie  Came 
Marching  Home  Again"  in  "66 — nothing  was  heard  from  the 
"Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  after  that ;  it  will  be  so  when 
those  well-schooled  Yanks  of  ours  return,  for  they  will  be, 
altogether,  for  the  United  States  of  America;  and  they  will 
not  permit  the  lares  and  penatcs  of  their  own  land  to  be 
shoved  to  one  side  to  make  room  for  the  idols  of  other  lands. 

And  in  the  perspective  one  may  see  this,  also :  that  here 
after,  as  soon  as  may  be,  all  teaching  in  the  primary  and 
grammar  schools  of  the  United  States  will  be  in  the  English 
language;  and  that  the  very  truth  will  be  taught  in  those 
schools,  not  something  with  a  tendency  toward  hyphenation — 
that  very  truth  that  underlies  the  legend  dear  to  the  patriot 
heart  in  all  ages:     Pro  Deo  et  Patria. 

And  in  conclusion  it  means,  abidingly,  that  this  land,  this 
Free  America  of  ours,  wherein  any  man  who  is  worthy  can 
win  his  place,  this  land  of  ours  that  sent  a  rail-splitter  into 
the  chair  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  and  has  given 
his  name  and  memory  as  a  benison  to  the  ages,  is  not  a  land 
that  will  hereafter  tolerate  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  the  Bolshevist, 
or  the  radical  Socialist,  or  any  other  body  or  ism  that  is  not, 
altogether  and  unhyphenated,  one  hundred  per  cent.  American. 

The  sometime  easy-going,  indulgeot,  laissez-faire  sleeper  is 
awake.  Edward  A.  Beicher. 


William  II  of  Germany  once  assured  the  Mohammedans  of 
the  world  that  he  had  taken  them  under  his  protection.  That 
was  twenty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  for  the 
speech  was  made  in  Damascus  on  November  8,  1898.  It  was 
avowedly  addressed  to  the  three  hundred  millions  of  Islamites 
that  were  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  that  owed 
their  spiritual  allegiance  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  their 
political  allegiance  to  the  British,  French,  Russians,  and 
Americans — for  America,  too,  had  become  a  Mohammedan 
power  through  the  occupation  of  the  Philippines.  It  was  the 
imperial  glove  thrown  straight  into  the  face  of  Christian 
civilization.  It  was  a  portent  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
emperor  was  paying  his  first  official  visit  to  a  European 
sovereign,  and  he  had  chosen  Abdul  Hamid — "Abdul  the 
Damned" — as  the  recipient  of  that  honor.  Bismarck  had 
protested  against  a  journey  so  fraught  with  international 
dangers,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  disgrace.  The  emperor 
was  then  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  edifice  of  world 
domination  that  has  now  fallen  and  buried  him  under  its 
ruins.  The  road  to  that  empire  was  visibly  through  Turkey 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  so  to  Inda,  Egypt,  and  Africa.  It  was 
to  be  an  empire  based  upon  Mohammedan  support,  and  in- 
volving the  destruction  of  the  white  civilizations  that  were 
supreme  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world.  It  was  to  give 
to  Germany  the  military  control  of  scores  of  millions  of  the 
fierce  fighting  men  of  Islam.  The  Bagdad  railroad  was  to 
knit  into  an  invincible  unity-  the  whole  of  that  Mohammedan 
world,  and  to  place  it  under  the  direction  and  leadership  of 
Potsdam.  The  emperor  had  passed  through  Constantinople, 
and  had  obtained  from  the  Sultan  the  concession  for  that 
railroad.  He  had  now  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  had  done 
appropriate  homage  to  the  Holy  Tomb  at  Jerusalem,  and  to 
the  Manger  at  Bethlehem.  Now  he  had  reached  Damascus, 
a  Moslem  centre,  and  he  was  to  announce  himself  as  the 
protector  of  all  Mohammedans  everywhere,  alike  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa.  The  white  world,  mesmerized  by  the 
pacifists,  smiled  languidly,  and  refused  to  be  alarmed  by  what 
it  was  pleased  to  call  the  eccentricities  of  a  young  and  un- 
tried ruler  inflated  with  his  own  exuberance.  None  the  less 
the  emperor  had  even  then  committed  a  mistake  so  colossal 
as  to  foreshadow  his  ruin.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  pride 
and  the  prejudices  of  Islam,  he  had  appealed  for  its  support, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an  insulted  enemy  instead  of 
the  friend  that  could  so  easily  have  handed  him  as  upon  a 
platter  the  sovereignty  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Africa. 


The  position  of  Turkey  with  regard  to  the  Mohammedan 
world  had  long  been  the  supreme  perplexity  of  European 
statecraft.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  the  spiritual  luler  of 
the  Mohammedan  world,  and  three  hundred  millions  of  the 
faithful  looked  to  him  as  the  head  of  their  religion  and  the 
guardian  of  the  sacred  tomb  at  Mecca.  No  matter  how  in- 
tolerable the  fester  of  Turkish  political  rule  in  the  Balkans 
and  in  Asia  Minor,  there  must  always  be  a  heedful  eye  to  the 
Mohammedan  fanaticisms  of  India  and  Africa.  Any  coercive 
measures  against  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  might  easily  be  con- 
strued by  the  faithful  throughout  the  world  as  an  insult  to 
their  religion,  and  one  calling  for  instant  and  fierce  resent- 
ments. It  is  easy  to  censure  the  apathies  of  Europe  toward 
Turkish  misrule  in  the  Balkans  and  the  massacre  of 
Armenians  in  Asia  Minor,  the  toleration  that  was  extended 
to  the  continuation  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  and  in- 
deed there  is  much  deserving  of  censure  in  an  ice-cold  and 
calculating  diplomacy  toward  Turkey  that  feared  to  do  right 
lest  some  mischief  should  come  of  it.  None  the  less  there 
must  be  great  and  substantial  allowances.  A  Mohammedan 
uprising  in  India  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  Africa 
would  be  an  event  so  appalling  as  to  stagger  the  imagination. 
Such  a  revolt  that  should  call  forth  the  unimaginable  feroci- 
ties of  a  Holy  War  has  been  the  nightmare  of  official  Europe 
for  half  a  century.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  an  intelligent 
bureaucracy,  whether  French  or  British,  may  contemplate  in 
silence,  but  that  was  among  the  things  that  one  did  not 
speak  of,  at  least  not  audibly.  Such  a  Jehad  as  this  might 
easily  overwhelm  civilization,  and  this  thunderbolt  of  terror 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  launch  when 
he  willed.  The  German  emperor  believed  that  the  day  and 
the  hour  were  now  for  his  determination,  and  that  the  Sultan 
would  do  his  bidding  in  all  things.  The  Holy  War  had  be- 
come a  German  weapon  just  as  though  it  had  been  forged 
at  Krupp's.  He  had  but  to  give  the  signal,  and  three  hun- 
dred millions  of  Mohammedans  would  range  themselves  upon 
his  side,  and  India,  Egypt,  and  Africa  would  acclaim  him  as 
their  deliverer.  And  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  he  let 
loose  his  spy  service  upon  India  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the 
people,  and  to  warn  them  that  the  day  was  near.  Doubtless 
he  wishes  now  that  he  had  consulted  the  holy  law  of  Islam, 
and  that  he  had  relied  more  upon  the  power  of  Mohammed 
than  upon  that  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Those  who  are  in- 
clined to  what  we  may  call  the  wider  political  superstitions 
induced  by  the  war — and  it  is  only  the  dull  of  mind  that  are 
wholly  exempt  from  them — may  well  ponder  on  the  inner 
significance  of  the  German  Emperor's  bid  for  the  aid  of  Islam, 
and  upon  its  unforeseen  results.  We  may  almost  discern 
the  workings  of  a  certain  mysterious  and  far-seeing  Nemesis 
that  watched  the  toying  of  the  cornerstone  of  German  worM 
supremacy,  and  adroitly  inserted  a  high  explosive  with  a 
twenty-year  time  fuse.  

For  the  law  of  Islam  forbids  an  alliance  with  an  infidel 
government.  Whether  the  German  Emperor  was  unaware  of 
this  fact,  or  whether  he  merely  ignored  it,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Perhaps  it  will  never  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  Gem-inn; ■,  not 
being  a  Mohammedan  power,  had  failed  to  include  ' 
of  Islam  in  her  study  of  national  psychologies.     If  ; 
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a  fatal  omission.  It  may  be  that  the  emperor,  acting  on 
his  own  arrogant  initiative,  had  believed  that  the  giories  of 
a  German  alliance  would  outshine  the  shadows  of  religious 
fidelity,  but  the  shadows  were  presently  to  show  an  unsus- 
pected solidity.  The  law  of  Islam  permits  an  alliance  for 
temporary  purposes,  or  to  secure  some  definite  aim,  but  it  does 
not  allow  a  permanent  cooperation  nor  a  perpetual  treaty. 
And  the  emperor  had  said  at  Damascus  that  "the  Sultan  and 
the  three  hundred  million  Mohammedans  who  reverence  him 
as  Khalif  may  rest  assured  that  at  all  times  the  German  Em- 
peror will  be  their  friend."  The  words  were  not  only  sug- 
gestive of  a  permanent  alliance,  but  they  were  an  affront  to 
the  pride  of  the  Mohammedan,  who  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
asking  for  nor  of  accepting  foreign  friendships,  and  who 
was  never  wholly  free  from  a  smouldering  hatred  of  the 
foreigner  and  of  all  his  works.  That  the  speech  of  the  em- 
peror was  received  without  hostile  comment  at  Constanti- 
nople was  no  indication  that  it  would  be  received  with  like 
favor  by  the  Mohammedan  world  at  large.  We  do  not  usually 
find  religious  fervors  in  a  metropolis.  We  have  to  go  fal 
afield  for  them  where  sentiment  is  less  tainted  by  acquisi- 
tiveness. And  Constantinople  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  officers  of  the  Turkish  army  had  been  trained  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  a  result  they  had  lost  their  faith,  and  had  be- 
come atheists,  a  fact  that  had  been  deplored  by  Abdul  Hamid, 
who  had  warned  them  that  they  were  likely  to  lose  the  con- 
fidence of  their  men  through  their  neglect  of  the  usual  pious 
observances.  That  the  Sultan  himself  allowed  the  speech  to 
pass  without  reproof  is  somewhat  remarkable.  He  must  have 
known  the  law,  and  he  must  have  questioned  the  wisdom 
and  the  effect  of  an  utterance  that  was  certain  to  be  resented 
by  the  Mohammedans  that  were  not  Turks,  and  whose  lo\'alty 
to  himself  was  purely  religious  and  not  political.  Perhaps 
he  was  dazzled  by  the  condescension  of  the  emperor,  and  by 
so  spectacular  a  recognition  from  the  Christian  world  that 
had  for  so  long  regarded  him  and  his  European  empire  as 
dangerous  nuisances  that  must  be  coaxed  and  conciliated 
until  the  time  should  come  to  coerce  them.  Perhaps  he  was 
willing  to  incur  the  religious  risk  for  the  sake  of  a  political 
alliance  that  promised  so  much,  but  Abdul  Hamid  is  now  dead, 
after  a  long  exile  at  the  hands  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  we 
may  never  know  what  considerations  presented  themselves  to 
his  subtle  mind,  so  long  accustomed  to  the  delicate  balancing 
of  forces  that  alone  had  enabled  him  to  preserve  his  place 
upon  European  soil.  

The  Mohammedan  world  at  large  kept  silence  under  the  in- 
sult, but  it  was  not  the  silence  of  indifference.  News  travels 
slowly  through  the  masses  of  the  Orient,  and  the  intrepreta- 
tion  of  the  news  is  subject  to  the  sectional  differences  from 
w-hich  the  faith  of  Islam  is  by  no  means  exempt.  But 
twenty  years  were  to  elapse  between  the  delivery  of  that  mo- 
mentous speech  at  Damascus  and  the  summons  to  the  Holy 
War  which  the  emperor  had  foreseen,  and  for  which  he  had 
so  carefully  planned,  and  twenty  years  was  full  long  enough 
for  the  true  import  of  that  speech  to  saturate  the  Moham- 
medan mind.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  religious 
power  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  had  received  its  death  blow  at 
the  moment  when  the  German  Emperor  resumed  his  se.it  at 
that  historic  assemblage  of  Turkish  notables  at  Damascus. 
He  had  played  the  greatest  card  of  his  career,  and  it  was  to 
be  trumped.  The  edict  of  repudiation  was  not  to  be  promul- 
gated until  the  three  hundred  millions  of  Mohammedans — 
potential  German  soldiers — had  digested  the  wounding  invita- 
tion to  be  protected  by  a  Christian  power,  to  receive  a  Chris- 
tian friendship  that  they  despised,  and  that  was  forbidden  by 
their  law.  But  that  edict  became  at  that  moment  inevitable, 
and  it  was  to  strip  the  Sultan  of  his  leadership  and  to  brand 
him  as  the  enemy  of  Islam.  It  was  to  snatch  from  his  hands 
the  power  to  declare  a  Holy  War,  and  it  was  to  show  the 
German  Emperor  at  the  critical  moment  of  his  career  thai 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  a  broken  reed  upon  wThich  to  lean, 
and  that  the  leadership  of  that  Sultan  was  henceforth  to  be 
limited  by  the  boundaries  of  Turkey.  A  Holy  War  throughout 
Islam  would  have  meant  the  instant  paralysis  of  the  European 
Allies.  It  would  have  meant  an  infernal  welter  of  chaos 
throughout  India,  Egypt,  Africa',  in  China  and  the  Philippines, 
in  Russia,  and  wherever  the  banner  of  the  Prophet  still  had 
power  to  inflame  and  to  madden.  It  would  have  been  the 
greatest  projectile  ever  forged  in  war.  It  might  easily  have 
been  the  death  of  civilization.  And  the  German  Emperor 
believed  implicitly  that  it  was  at  his  service,  and  that  the 
world  would  be  his.  One  may  almost  say  that  he  had  every 
right  to  believe  it,  with  the  single  exception  that  he  had  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  psychology  of 
the  Mohammedan  world. 


With  the  entry  of  Turkey  into  the  wTar  came  the  declaration 
of  the  Jehad,  the  Holy  War,  by  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam.  The 
Mohammedans  everywhere  were  solemnly  called  up  to  extermi- 
nate the  infidel,  and  were  assured  that  the  long  day  of  waiting 
was  over,  and  that  the  universal  rule  of  the  faithful  was  at 
last  about  to  begin.  But  Germany  was  not  included  in  this 
tremendous  fulmination,  and  for  the  curious  reason  that 
passed  current  in  Turkey,  but  not  elsewhere,  that  the  German 
Emperor  was  not  a  Christian,  but  a  Mohammedan  ruler.  It 
was  explained  to  the  Turkish  masses  that  Lutheranism  was  a 
slight  variant  of  Islamism,  and  prayers  for  the  emperor  as 
"His  Islamic  Majesty"  were  offered  in  the  Turkish  mosques. 
Turkish  newspapers  announced  that  Germany  had  already 
conquered  England,  that  all  English  churches  had  been  sol- 
emnly dedicated  to  Islam,  and  that  the  German  Emperor 
"with  the  whole  of  his  harem"  had  made  a  state  entry  into 
London.  These  fables  were  greedily  devoured  by  the  Turkish 
peoph;,  and  the  apparent  violation  of  the  sacred  law  was  thus 
:xp'  ned.  But  they  carried  no  weight  whatever  outside  of 
Tur'-cy,    and  probably   were  not  even  heard  of  in   Indi-i    or 


Africa,  where  the  great  Mohammedan  explosion  was  expected 
to  produce  the  maximum   of  ruin. 


There  were  some  days  of  fearful  anxiety  that  followed 
the  declaration  of  the  Holy  War  in  Constantinople.  What 
would  be  the  response  of  Islam  to  the  bugle  call  that  it  had 
been  expecting  for  centuries  ?  Was  the  long-heralded  struggle 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  about  to  begin,  a  struggle 
for  the  religious  domination  of  the  world,  a  struggle  in 
which  no  quarter  would  be  asked  or  given  ?  And  then  at  last 
came  the  answer  of  India,  an  answer  that  must  one  day  take 
its  place  as  one  of  the  most  dramatic  events  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  For  there  appeared  a  Mohammedan  priest  known 
as  the  Aga  Khan,  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  but  with 
the  unexampled  courage  to  declare  himself  as  the  leader  and 
the  spiritual  head  of  all  the  Mohammedans  of  India  in  the 
place  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  who  had  forfeited  all  claims 
to  the  religious  headship  of  Islam  by  his  violation  of  the 
sacred  law  in  accepting  a  permanent  alliance  with  a  Christian 
power.  That  such  a  claim  should  be  made  b\'  such  a  man 
was  little  short  of  a  miracle.  It  was  still  more  of  a  miracle 
that  he  should  be  instantly  and  unquestioningly  accepted  by 
the  Indian  Mohammedans,  and  should  be  able  to  assume  so 
great  a  position  without  challenge,  and  as  though  his  action 
had  long  been  foreseen  and  sanctioned.  Probably  it  had 
been.  The  Oriental  mind  moves  in  impenetrable  secrecy  to  its 
ends,  and  the  veil  that  hides  it  is  never  lifted  until  the  goal 
is  in  sight.  Whether  the  British  authorities  were  aware  of 
the  drama  that  was  about  to  be  enacted  we  do  not  know,  nor 
whether  they  had  expedited  it  by  a  diplomacy  that  had  fore- 
seen the  great  emergency  invoked  twenty  years  before  by 
the  German  Emperor,  and  the  approaching  and  imminent  need 
to  detach  the  Mohammedans  of  India  from  their  religious 
loyalties  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  At  the  moment  we  can 
deal  only  with  facts,  and  leave  their  explanation  to  some  still 
far  distant  day  of  leisure  and  research  and  disclosure.  Suffice 
it  to  know  that  the  German  card  had  been  trumped,  and  that 
Mohammedan  India  remained  utterly  unmoved  by  the  incite- 
ments of  the  Sheikh  ul  Islam  at  Constantinople.  Moham- 
medan India  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  fate  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  except  to  hope  that  he  might  be  over- 
whelmed. The  religious  headship  of  Islam  was  no  longer 
to  be  sought  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  age-long  domination 
of  the  Sultan  had  come  forever  to  an  end.  And  by  way  of 
additional  emphasis  on  the  part  that  India  was  now  to  play, 
the  Aga  Khan  announced  that  he  would  forthwith  offer  him- 
self as  a  private  soldier  in  the  British  army,  with  a  request 
that  he  be  allowed  to  fight  in  the  trenches  of  France  for  the 
honor  of  the  Raj.  ^__^_ 

But  there  was  one  more  cup  of  bitterness  to  be  drained 
by  the  Turkish  Sultan.  The  defection  of  India  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  ensuing  defection  of  the  Sheikh  of  Mecca 
was  even  worse.  Mecca  was  the  shrine  of  all  Islamic  sanc- 
tities, the  goal  of  every  Islamic  pilgrimage,  the  unfading 
vision  in  the  heart  of  the  Islamic  world.  And  now  the  Sheikh 
of  Mecca  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  similar  to  that  of  the 
Aga  Khan.  He  solemnly  denounced  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
as  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  custodian  of  the  sacred 
tomb,  ranged  himself  upon  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  forbade 
any  follower  of  the  Sultan  to  set  profane  feet  within  the 
sacred  precinct,  and  pledged  himself  and  his  followers  to 
resist  such  intrusion  by  force.  It  w-as  practically  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  against  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey. 
The  glory"  of  the  Hadj,  the  pilgrimage,  was  not  for  them  un- 
less they  would  renounce  the  Sultan  and  all  his  policies.  The 
will  of  the  Sheikh  of  Mecca  was  supreme  among  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  extent  to  which 
they  aided  the  British  on  their  march  northward  toward 
Aleppo.  Arabs  do  not  issue  war  bulletins,  but  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  welcome  extended  to  General  Allenby  when  he 
entered  Bagdad  and  Jerusalem,  a  welcome  that  was  nean> 
equally  spontaneous  and  hearty  from  Christians,  Jews,  and 
Mohammedans.  He  found  it  easy  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Arabs,  and  to  persuade  them  that  the  reign  of  Turkish 
tyranny  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  Turk  had  been  driven 
forth,  never  to  return.  The  Sultan  had  estranged  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Asia  Minor  just  as  effectually  as  he  had 
estranged  those  of  India.  The  German  Emperor  was  to 
receive  in  full  measure  the  results  of  his  irretrievable  blun- 
der in  Damascus  twenty  years  before. 


There  is  a  common  disposition  to  identify  Turks  and  Mo- 
hammedans, and  to  regard  the  Mohammedan  world  as  an 
ally  of  Germany.  The  Mohammedan  world  has  never  at  any- 
time been  the  ally  of  Germany.  It  has  been  the  undeviating 
enemy  of  Germany,  and  Mohammedans  under  the  flags  of 
France  and  England  have  laid  down  their  lives  by  tens  of 
thousands  in  defense  of  the  common  cause  of  human  free- 
dom. There  are  some  twelve  millions  of  Mohammedans  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  but  there  are  three  hundred  millions 
of  Mohammedans  throughout  the  world.  It  was  only  the 
Mohammedans  of  Turkey  that  were  allied  with  Germany,  and 
some  few  of  the  desert  men  of  Egypt  who  had  their  own 
reasons  to  regret  the  disappearance  of  Turkish  rule  from 
Egypt,  reasons  not  wholly  disconnected  with  the  slave  trade. 
The  great  Mohammedan  world  should  not  be  compelled  to 
share  in  the  disgrace  of  Turkey.  On  the  contrary  there  should 
be  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  by  their  timely 
repudiation  of  Turkey  it  was  the  Mohammedans  w-ho  in- 
flicted upon  the  Central  Powers  the  greatest  of  all  their  dis- 
appointments, that  they  remained  unshakably  faithful  to  their 
political  chiefs,  that  they  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Allied 
soldiers  and  died  with  them,  and  that  thus  we  incurred  a  debt 
of  appreciation  that  there  should  be  no  inclination  to  ignore 
or  to  forget  Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  November  27,   1918. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Former  Premier  Giolitti  of  Italy  emerged  into  poli- 
tics out  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  bureaucracy,  having 
got  elected  to  the  chamber,  it  seems,  because  the 
people  whose  secrets  he  had  ferreted  through  the  official 
files  of  his  department  were  afraid  to  oppose  him.  He 
displayed  from  the  first,  the  Temps  says,  that  narrowness 
of  view,  that  deficiency  in  culture,  and  that  fertility 
in  combinations  which  have  always  characterized  him 
so  conspicuously.  The  words  that  best  fit  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  British  paper,  are  "active,  persevering,  cun- 
ning, false." 

Rear-Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  who  the  United 
Press  states  made  public  in  Brest  the  premature  an- 
nouncement that  an  armistice  had  been  signed,  is  a 
native  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Xaval 
Academy  at  Annapolis  in  1876.  He  was  on  the  Indiana 
during  the  war  with  Spain,  and  was  made  a  rear- 
admiral  in  the  summer  of  1917.  Last  August  it  was 
announced  that  Admiral  Wilson,  then  in  command  of 
the  American  naval  forces  in  foreign  waters,  had  been 
named  as  vice-admiral,  the  change  not  to  go  into  effect 
before  December  1st.    He  is  in  his  fifty-eighth  year. 

Philip  Berolzheimer,  president  of  the  Eagle  Pencil 
Company,  who  has  been  appointed  park  commissioner 
by  Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York,  is  a  music  enthusiast, 
his  favorite  instruments  being  the  organ  and  the  piano. 
In  the  spring  of  1917  he  was  appointed  a  special  deputy 
park  commissioner,  with  immediate  jurisdiction  over 
the  music  in  the  parks.  He  made  use  of  the  police  band 
and  some  of  the  other  municipal  bands,  and  supple- 
mented the  concerts  given  by  those  organizations  with 
others  by  more  famous  musicians,  for  whose  services 
he  found  a  way  to  pay,  although  never  calling  upon 
the  city  for  any  funds. 

Mattia  Battistini,  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  the 
greatest  living  baritone,  but  the  greatest  operatic  artist 
of  our  time,  has  never  been  in  America  because  of  his 
unconquerable  fear  of  the  sea.  Small  fortunes  have 
been  offered  to  him  by  American  managers  year  after 
year,  but  the  experience  of  a  single  trip  to  London 
has  placed  him  beyond  the  power  of  persuasion.  In 
the  meantime  his  name  has  become  a  household  word 
in  practically  every  country  of  Europe.  At  sixty-one 
he  sings  and  acts  with  the  freshness  and  power  of  a 
youth  in  his  twenties,  while  in  his  make-up  he  carries 
out  the  illusion  perfectly. 

Botchkarova,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  "Legion 
of  Death,"  was  a  maitrcsse  femme,  according  to  Flor- 
ence Harper.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  her  as  a 
woman.  She  is  muscular  and  stiong.  She  walks  and 
talks  like  a  man,  and  she  has  the  face  of  a  man.  She 
has  as  much  pride  in  her  physical  strength  as  she  has 
in  being  the  first  woman  officer  of  the  first  women's 
battalion.  It  is  said  that  a  great  many  girls  left  the 
first  battalion  because  of  the  discipline.  That  is  par- 
tially true,  but  a  great  many  of  these  girls  left  the  first 
battalion  because  they  could  not  stand  the  personal  con- 
duct of  Botchkarova.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
8  per  cent,  of  these  girls  joined  the  second  battalion 
and  made  good  soldiers. 

Major-General  William  L.  Kenly,  head  of  the 
American  aviation  service,  is  a  native  of  Baltimore. 
He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  the  artillery  in  18S5, 
and  first  saw  service  in  Cuba,  later  in  the  Philippines 
and  on  the  Mexican  border.  Then  came  six  months  at 
the  flying  school  at  San  Diego,  and  last  July  he  went  to 
France  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Field  Artillery,  being 
quickly  promoted  to  a  brigadier-generalship.  While  in 
France  General  Kenly  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
air  service  and  showed  such  unusual  aptitude  for  the 
work  that  his  appointment  to  the  aircraft  board  came 
almost  automatically.  Before  returning  to  the  United 
States,  General  Kenly  spent  six  weeks  on  the  British 
and  French  fronts  studying  the  latest  developments  in 
aviation  wrork,  and  he  also  spent  some  time  at  aviation 
training  schools  in  England.  He  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  able  to  get  results  under  difficulties  while  serv- 
ing as  a  recruiting  officer  in  New-  York  from  1908  to 
1912. 

Maximilien  Harden  comes  from  a  Polish  family  in 
Posen.  His  father's  name  was  Witkowski.  He  was 
the  proprietor  of  a  large  textile  mill.  Through  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  and  reverses  he  lost  practically 
all  his  property.  Young  Witkowski  left  home  at  an 
early  age,  went  on  the  stage,  and  took  the  name  Maxi- 
milien Harden.  In  the  late  'eighties  he  went  to  Berlin 
to  seek  an  engagement.  There  he  met  Fraulein  von 
Schabelska,  a  Russian  star,  at  that  time  the  favorite 
with  the  theatre-goers  in  the  Kaiser's  capital.  She 
persuaded  him  to  take  up  journalism,  and  induced  Paul 
Lindau,  then  leading  theatrical  manager  in  Berlin  and 
publisher  of  a  weekly  magazine,  Die  Gegenwart,  to  put 
Harden  on  the  staff  of  that  magazine.  Soon  there  ap- 
peared a  series  of  reviews,  criticisms,  and  articles  in 
the  weekly  and  other  publications  of  so  unusual  a  style 
and  point  of  view  that  they  began  to  attract  general 
attention.  They  were  signed  "Apostata."  Harden 
began  his  career  in  Berlin  a  little  more  than  a  year 
before  the  youthful  emperor,  William  II,  on  March  18, 
1890,  dropped  overboard  Germany's  greatest  pilot  of 
the  ship  of  state,  Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck. 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


THE  GREAT  ADVENTURE. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Writes  of  National  Duties  in   War  and 
Peace. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  new  book  is  an  appeal  to  the  nation 
to  do  its  full  share,  alike  in  war  and  in  peace,  of  the 
work  of  the  world.  No  one,  he  says,  who  is  not  willing 
to  die  has  a  right  to  live.  No  nation  can  be  great  unless 
it  can  rise  to  the  needs  of  heroic  days. 

We  have  now  an  approach  to  universal  service,  and 
this  implies  universal  training,  which  is  just  as  requisite 
in  peace  as  in  war,  for  women  as  well  as  for  men: 

At  this  moment  we  have  embodied  in  law  the  principle  of 
universal  military  service  for  men,  but  inasmuch  as  there  has 
never  been  universal  obligatory  military  training  for  the 
service,  we  now  have  to  do  all  this  training  during  the  war 
itself.  In  consequence  we  were  not  able  to  exert  any  con- 
siderable fraction  of  our  man-power  until  over  a  year  after 
we  went  to  war ;  and  over  two  years  will  have  elapsed  be- 
fore the  proportion  of  our  strength  thus  actually  usable  and 
used  will  be  anywhere  near  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  the 
French,  English,  or  Italian  strength  thus  used.  This  means 
that  during  the  first  year  of  the  war  we  would  have  been 
absolutely  helpless,  and  during  the  first  year  and  a  half  almost 
helpless,  against  our  antagonists  if  we  had  not  been  protected 
by  the  armies  and  navies  of  our  allies.  In  other  words,  while 
we  were  hardening  our  unprepared  and  helpless  strength,  and 
making  it  ready,  we  were  saved  from  the  strength  and  fury 
of  our  enemy  only  by  the  strength  and  valor  of  our  allies. 

If  four  years  ago  we  had  had  universal  training  the 
war  would  have  been  over  within  ninety  days  of  our 
entrance  and  infinite  bloodshed  would  have  been  spared. 
But  the  lessons  of  the  war  do  not  seem  yet  to  have  been 
learned.  There  are  still  those  who  demand  a  weak 
sentiment  toward  Germany: 

There  are  foolish  persons  who  will  say  we  ought  to  make 
peace  now,  a  negotiated  peace,  and  then  be  good  friends 
with  Germany.  These  persons  with  all  the  lessons  of  the 
last  four  years  fresh  in  their  minds  still  cling  pathetically 
to  the  belief  that  if  only  we  will  show  that  we  are  harmless 
Germany   will  begin   to   love  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  German  hatred  of  America  grew 
to  be  a  positive  obsession  during  the  two  and  a  half  years 
of  our  ignoble  and  cold-blooded  neutrality,  when  wc  sub- 
mitted feebly  to  all  the  German  wrong-doing.  Let  the  foolish 
persons  who  doubt  this  read  the  books  written  by  Mr.  Gerard, 
our  ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  the  book  written  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son, secretary  of  our  legation  at  Brussels.  Still  better  let 
them  read  the  articles  by  Mr.  Curtis  Roth,  until  recently 
vice-consul   at    Plauen,    Saxony. 

It  is  no  more  than  a  truism  to  say  that  there  shoula 
be  no  divided  allegiance  and  no  such  things  as  the 
hyphen  in  our  citizenship.  People  must  not  be  allowed 
to  separate  along  lines  of  racial  cleavage: 

The  German-American  Alliance  and  all  similar  bodies,  the 
Sinn  Feiners,  the  East  Side  Russian  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, the  Germanized  Socialists,  and  most  of  the  leaders  of 
Mr.  Townley's  Non-Partisan  League  and  the  I.  W.  W.  are 
anti-American  to  the  core.  In  Everybody's  Magazine  for  De- 
cember last  will  be  found  extracts  from  German-American 
papers,  and  from  Sinn  Fein  and  Yiddish  pro-German  papers 
which  are  as  profoundly  anti-American  as  if  they  were  pub- 
lished in  Berlin.  It  is  true  that  parallel  with  them  are  given 
extracts  just  as  mischievous  from  certain  papers  printed  in 
English,  like  the  Hearst  papers.  Morally  the  latter  are  even 
more  to  blame  than  the  former ;  but  in  their  case  the  evil 
teaching  is  at  any  rate  in  a  language  which  permits  us  to 
know  about  it,  and  to  act  about  it  if  we  choose;  whereas  the 
foreign-language  papers  work  behind  a  veil  which  shuts  them 
out  from  the  sight  of  the  average  citizen. 

A  league  of  nations,  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  means  a 
pledge  by  the  present  Allies  to  make  their  alliance  per- 
petual, and  no  more.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Turkey 
have  shown  that  no  sort  of  promise  has  the  slightest 
effect  upon  their  actions.  But  the  United  States  must 
conform  her  own  actions  with  her  avowed  principles: 

The  United  States  must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands. 
She  must  not  pledge  herself  without  reservation  to  the  right 
of  "self-determination"  for  each  people  while  she  has  behaved 
toward  Haiti  and  San  Domingo  as  she  is  now  behaving.  It  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  say  whether  our  action  in  these  two 
cases  has  been  right  or  wrong,  because  the  administration, 
with  its  usual  horror  of  publicity,  whether  pitiless  or  other- 
wise, and  its  inveterate  predilection  for  secret  and  furtive 
diplomacy,  has  kept  most  of  the  facts  hidden.  I  believe  that 
there  was  no  possible  excuse  for  such  secret  diplomacy  in 
these  cases  and  that  the  same  course  should  have  been  fol- 
lowed as  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  Revolution, 
where  every  fact  was  immediately  laid  without  reservation 
before  Congress  (and  where,  incidentally,  what  this  country 
did  was  merely  to  give  Panama  the  "right  of  self-determina- 
tion" of  which  we  have  robbed  Haiti  and  San  Domingo).  But 
even  if  I  am  wrong  in  my  belief  in  the  general  principle  of 
open  diplomacy,  and  even  if  the  administration  is  right  in  its 
consistent  policy  of  secret  diplomacy  as  regards  the  mass  of 
questions  which  I  think  ought  to  be  made  public,  the  fact 
remains  that  we  have  with  armed  force  invaded,  made  war 
upon,  and  conquered  the  two  small  republics,  have  upset  their 
governments,  have  denied  them  the  right  of  self-determination, 
and  have  made  democracy  within  their  limits  not  merely  un- 
safe,  but  non-existent. 

The  world  has  always  oscillated  between  heated  ex- 
tremes, and  it  oscillates  now  between  the  Romanoff 
Scylla  and  the  Bolshevist  Charybdis.  The  Russian  Bol- 
shevists have  turned  the  revolution  into  a  veritable 
Witches'  Sabbath  of  anarchy,  plunder,  murder,  treach- 
ery, and  inefficiency: 

I  do  not  say  these  things  from  any  desire  to  speak  ill  of 
the  Russian  people.  I  am  far  too  conscious  of  our  own  smug 
shortcoming  during  the  world  war  to  comment  harshly  on 
a  great  people  which  has  suffered  terribly  and  which  battled 
bravely  for  three  years  during  which  we  as  a  nation  earned 
the  curse  of  Meroz  by  the  complacent  and  greedy  selfishness 
with  which  we  refused  to  come  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty — while  our  leaders  with  unctuous  hypocrisy  justi- 
fied our  course  by  deliberate  falsehood  and  by  a  sham  senti- 
mentality which  under  the  circumstances  was  nauseous.  Our 
astute  profiting  by  the  valor  of  others  saved  us  from  paying 
the  terrible  penalty  which  Russia  has  paid;  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  and  international  morality  our  offense 
was  well-nigh  as  rank  as  Russia's.     Since  the  Bolshevists  rose 


to  power  Russia  has  betrayed  her  own  honor  and  the  cause 
of  world  democracy,  and  the  liberties  of  well-behaved  minori- 
ties within  her  own  borders,  and  the  right  to  liberty  and 
self-government  of  small,  well-behaved  nations  everywhere. 
But  for  the  two  years  after  the  Lusitania  was  sunk  we  con- 
tinued to  fawn  on  the  blood-stained  murderers  of  our  people, 
we  were  false  to  ourselves  and  we  were  false  to  the  cause 
of  right  and  of  liberty  and  democracy  throughout  the  world. 
Had  we  done  our  duty  when  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  instead 
of  following  the  advice  of  the  apostles  of  greedy  and  peace- 
able infamy,  the  world  war  with  its  dreadful  slaughter  would 
long  ago  have  been  over.  Incidentally  Russia  would  have 
been  saved  from  the  abyss  into  which  she  has  fallen,  for  in 
her  inevitable  revolution  the  Bolshevists  would  not  have  had 
the  German  support  which  has  enabled  them  to  wrench  loose 
the  very  foundations  of  their  country.  No  wonder  poor 
Kerensky  during  his  brief  and  perilous  moment  of  leader- 
ship exclaimed  that  it  was  America's  turn  to  do  the  fighting 
and  endure  the  loss,  for  the  three  years'  effort  had  strained 
Russia   to   the   snapping-point. 

None  the  less,  says  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  can  feel  gen- 
uine sympathy  for  the  Russian  peasants.  During  the 
last  year  or  so  we  have  behaved  toward  Russia  with 
such  infirmity  of  purpose  that  it  becomes  us  to  be 
charitable  in  our  estimate  of  the  Russian  people: 

We  did  not'  give  the  Soviet  governments  the  peaceful  eco- 
nomic aid  they  asked,  nor  promise  them  military  aid  against 
Germany  when  it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  accept  it.  Yet 
we  did  not  back  the  Czecho-Slovaks  by  putting  a  substantial 
army  in  Siberia  early  last  spring.  We  ought  then  to  have 
put  at  least  fifty  thousand  of  our  troops,  under  Leonard 
Wood,  into  Siberia ;  and  had  we  done  so  the  battle-front 
would  now  have  been  between  the  Urals  and  Moscow.  But 
our  government  wabbled  and  hesitated,  finally  sent  a  few 
thousand  men,  promised  aid  to  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  and  then 
said  that  after  all  we  must  not  go  as  far  west  as  the  Urals. 
We  failed  to  put  into_Siberia  a  force  comparable  in  size,  and 
therefore  in  military  efficiency,  with  the  force  put  in  by  the 
Japanese ;  and  we  let  the  Japanese  surpass  us  in  military 
credit  with  the  Siberian  people  and  in  laying  the  foundation 
for  future  economic  relations  with  Siberia.  We  incurred  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Soviet  leaders ;  but  we  rendered  very 
little  real  help  to  any  one.  We  broke  the  peace ;  but  we 
only  went  to  war  a  little.  We  were  neither  wise  and  gen- 
erous friends  nor  just  and  fearless  foes.  We  never  acted 
until  after  the  best  time  for  action  had  passed.  We  hit;  but 
we  hit  softly. 

Large  numbers  of  Russians  have  come  to  America, 
and  they  have  brought  Bolshevism  with  them.  We  have 
some  sordid  and  arrogant  capitalists  here,  but  they  are 
no  worse  than  this  type  of  professional  proletarian: 

These  men  are  encouraged,  and  our  own  moral  fibre  is 
weakened,  by  the  parlor  or  pink-tea  or  sissy  Bolshevism 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  so  many  of  our  people  who  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  intellectuals,  and  who  are,  perhaps,  particu- 
larly apt  to  find  expression  for  their  views  in  the  New  Re- 
public. [The  natural  sympathy  of  Germanism  for  Bolshevism 
— whether  the  gutter  Bolshevism  beloved  by  the  Hearst  pub- 
lications, or  the  parlor  Bolshevism  inculcated  by  the  New 
Republic — was  incidentally  and  amusingly  brought  out  by 
Assistant  Attorney-General  Becker  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation among  the  interned  enemy  aliens  at  Fort  Ogle- 
thorpe. One  German  testified  that  the  most  widely  read 
periodicals  among  the  interned  Germans  were  "the  Nation 
of  New  York  and  the  New  Republic.  .  .  .  (The  Germans) 
make  only  a  few  subscriptions  .  .  .  for  fear  that  the 
government  censor  would  catch  on  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Nation  and  the  New  Republic."  Many  of  our  professional 
intellectuals  have  made  a  contemptible  showing  in  this  war. 
At  the  "American  Sociological  Congress,"  which  met  in  De- 
cember, 1915,  the  speakers  in  large  proportion  seemed  to  be 
divided  between  those  engaged  in  inane  pacifist  prattle  and 
those  engaged  in  downright  sinister  German  propaganda.] 
Most  certainly  hard  indifference  to  the  conditions  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  immigrant  is  a  hideous  wrong ;  but  it  is  not 
bettered  by  a  dilettante  sentimentalism  on  behalf  of  those 
among  the  immigrants  who  are  of  serai-criminal  type,  whether 
or  not  they  seek  to  mask  their  depravity  by  claiming  to  be  the 
victims  of  social  oppression.  We  must  never  again  view  the 
immigrant  merely  as  a  labor  unit.  We  must  think  of  him 
only  as  a  future  citizen,  whose  children  are  to  share  with 
our  children  the  heritage  of  this  land.  We  must  do  for  him 
everything  that  is  right;  and  we  must  tolerate  from  him 
nothing  that   is   wrong. 

The  author  reverts  to  the  fatal  dilatoriness  that  fol- 
lowed our  entrance  into  the  war.  We  had  rhetorical 
phrases  in  plenty,  but  beyond  them  there  was  little 
except  delay,  procrastination,  and  paralysis: 

Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  more  fatuous  incom- 
petence than  that  displayed,  alike  in  plan  and  action,  by  the 
War  Department  during  the  first  nine  months  after  we  entered 
the  war.  Then  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
rendered  the  American  people  its  debtor  by  stepping  in  and 
forcing  some  reorganization,  some  efficiency,  in  the  War  De- 
partment. But  the  department  still  refused  to  do  anything 
that  really  counted  overseas.  In  March,  when  the  great 
German  drive  began,  a  year  after  we  had  entered  the  war, 
our  gallant  little  army  in  France  numbered  fewer  soldiers 
(not  noncombatants)  than  those  in  the  army  of  little  Belgium, 
and  did  not  possess  a  single  airplane,  tank,  or  field  gun,  save 
those  we  had  obtained  from  the  hard-pressed  French.  The 
tremendous  German  drive  galvanized  even  the  War  Depart- 
ment into  action.  It  was  Ludendorff  who  effectively  re- 
vised the  plans  of  President  Wilson  and  Secretary  Baker. 

Then  the  English  lent  us  ships,  and  we  really  did  begin 
to  send  men  abroad,  until  we  had  perhaps  a  million  soldiers 
and  over  half  as  many  noncombatants  across.  We  actually 
did  what  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
moderate  efficiency  would  have  done,  just  one  year  pre- 
viously. But  in  June  the  drive  for  the  time  being  halted, 
and  immediately  Mr.  Baker  proposed  a  reversion  to  our 
former  Rip  Van  Winkle  slumber.  Of  course  what  we  ought 
to  do  now  is  with  the  utmost  energy  to  prepare  to  place 
a  gigantic  army  overseas  next  year.  We  have  begun  in 
earnest  to  build  ships  and  airplanes,  and  are  preparing  to 
build  cannon  and  tanks.  We  are  more  populous  and  with 
greater  resources  than  Germany.  We  are  more  populous 
than  France  and  Great  Britain  combined.  These  nations 
have  been  through  a  terrible  four  years'  war.  We  have  as 
yet  suffered  no  serious  strain.  Next  spring  we  ought  to 
have  in  France  an  army  larger  than  the  German  army.  We 
ought  to  have  an  army  larger  than  the  armies  of  England  and 
France  combined  ;  we  ought  to  have  our  troops  fighting  along- 
side the  gallant  Italian  army  and  in  the  Balkans;  we  ought 
to  have  one  or  two  thousand  men  ferried  in  Japanese  ships 
to  take  part  in  the  great  war  for  civilization  against  the 
Turks  in  western  Asia;  and  we  ought  to  have  at  least  a  hun- 
dred thousand  fighting  troops  in  Siberia.  This  means  that 
we  ought  to  have  overseas  next  spring  an  army  of  five  million 


fighting  men,  which  in  turn  means  that  we  ought  to  provide 
now  for  an  array  of  between  six  and  seven  million  men  all 
told. 

The  war  was  practically  begun  when  we  broke  off 
relations  with  Germany,  but  for  nearly  a  year  there 
was  inexcusable  dawdling  with  guns,  tanks,  aeroplanes, 
and  all  the  military  needs  of  the  occasion: 

For  nearly  a  year  after  we  entered  the  war  our  authori- 
ties behaved  exactly  as  if  they  believed  that  if  they  delayed 
long  enough  England  and  France  would  win  the  victory  with- 
out us;  or  as  if  the  Russian  Bolshevists  would  disintegrate 
Germany;  or  as  if  in  some  other  way,  by  some  streak  of 
good  luck,  we  would  be  able  to  win  the  war  without  blood- 
shed, without  any  effort  on  our  part.  In  the  shipping  pro- 
gramme and  the  manufacture  of  field  artillery,  in  the  air 
programme,  in  the  machine-gun  programme,  in  "the  tank  pro- 
gramme, in  the  gas  programme — in  short,  as  regards  every 
material  element  necessary  to  win  the  war  with  the  least  loss 
of  blood  among  the  fighting  men— there  was  the  same  break- 
down. After  a  year  of  war,  when  the  great  German  drive 
began,  our  fighting  army  able  to  take  part  in  the  active  work 
at  the  front  was  actually  smaller  than  that  of  Belgium  In 
the  next  six  months  we  were  able  to  place  in  the  field  an 
army  respectable  in  numbers  and  admirable  in  quality-  and 
we  were  able  to  do  this  only  because,  in  view  of  the  break- 
down of  our  shipping  programme,  the  British  furnished  their 
ships,  so  that  60  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  used  in  ferrying 
our  soldiers  across  was  British.  Eut  we  were  able  to  furnish 
only  the  men.  We  had  only  the  field  artillery  the  French 
furnished  us.  We  got  uniforms  from  the  English  We  did 
not  have  a  single  fighting  plane  of  American  make,  and  natu- 
rally the  French  did  not  give  us  their  best  planes.  We  had 
very  few  American  machine  guns  or  auto  rifles.  We  had 
almost  no  gas.  We  had  almost  no  tanks,  and  those  we  did 
have  w^ere  furnished  by  our  allies.  We  now  have  a  few  ad- 
mirable naval  guns,  admirably  handled,  and  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent  bombing   airplanes   of   our   own    manufacture. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  war,  says  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  we  must  remember  that  every  disaster  and 
every  delay  has  been  due  to  the  unrebuked  misconduct 
of  men  in  high  place.  And  it  is  these  men  who  are 
most  heavily  to  blame  for  the  failure  to  prepare  in  ad- 
vance : 

When  President  Wilson,  a  year  after  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusttama,  appointed  Mr.  Baker  Secretarv  of  War  he  abso- 
lutely insured  all  the  trouble  that  has  come  from  the  break- 
downs  in    our  war   programme.      President    Wilson    has   said 

We  waited  until  every  fair-minded  citizen  of  our  peace- 
loving  democracy  was  aware  that  peace  was  impossible  before 
we  reluctantly  began  to  prepare  to  defend  ourselves"-  and 
Secretary  Baker  and  Mr.  Creel,  loyally  supporting  their  chief 
have  said  that  they  felt  "delight"  and  "pride"  in  the  fact  that 

we  were  not  prepared."  The  satisfaction  thus  expressed 
and  felt  by  the  men  responsible  for  our  failure  to  prepare  will 
not  be  shared  by  the  mothers,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans 
oi  the  tens  of  thousands  of  gallant  men  whose  deaths  have 
been  due  and  will  be  due  to  this  failure. 

It  was  not  until  the  great  German  drive  of  1918  came 
close  to  breaking  the  Allied  cause  that  our  people  began 
to  wake  to  the  actual  facts.  The  most  terrible  battle 
of  the  whole  terrible  war  was  raging,  a  battle  which 
might  readily  have  meant  the  winning  of  the  war  by 
Germany : 

It  was  an  hour  of  awful  trial  and  suffering  and  dan^r  for 
our  war-worn  allies  who  in  France  were  battling  for  us  no  less 
than  for  themselves.  If  shame  is  ever  more  dreadful  than 
suffenng.  then  it  was  a  no  less  terrible  hour  for  our  countrv 
Our  allies  stood  with  their  backs  to  the  wall  in  the  fight 
for  freedom  and  America  looked  on.  The  free  nations  stood 
at  bay  in  the  cause  that  was  ours  no  less  than  theirs-  and 
after  over  a  year  of  war  the  army  we  had  sent  to  their  aid 
was  smaller  than  that  of  poor,  heroic,  ruined  Belgium  and 
was  hardly  more  than  a  twentieth  the  size  of  that  which 
gallant  and  impoverished  Italv  had  in  the  field  And  this 
great  wealthy  nation  of  ours  had  not  yet  furnished  to  our 
own  brave  troops  in  the  field  cannon  or  tanks  or  airplanes 
and  almost  no  machine  guns,  save  those  which  we  had  ob- 
tained from  hard-pressed  France.  And  let  our  people  remem- 
ber that  every  gun  or  tank  or  airplane  thus  made  for  us  by 
hard-pressed   France  was  left  unmade  for  hard-pressed   Italy. 

The  men  who  held  us  back  from  the  war,  says  Mr 
Roosevelt,  are  not  penitent.  Thev  boast  of  it.'  They 
feel   pride  and  delight  in  contemplating  it: 

The  trumpets  of  the  Lord  sounded  for  Armageddon,  but 
our  hearts  were  not  swift  to  answer  nor  our  feet  jubilant - 
co  dly  we  at  home  watched  others  die  that  we  might  live  Our 
rulers  were  supple  and  adroit;  but  they  were  not  mighty  of 
soul.  They  showed  that  they  would  not  lead  us,  and  would 
even  stand  in  front  only  if  we   forced   them   forward. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  must  now  search  our  own 
hearts  and  insist  that  from  now  on  not  an  hour  shall  be 
wasted  until  our  soft  and  lazy  strength  is  hardened  and 
until  we  pay  whatever  price  our  shortcomings  demand 

Ihe  Great  Adventure.  Bv  Theodore  Roosevelt 
.New  \ork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons;  $1. 

_  The  history  of  Bohemia  goes  back  to  the  very  earliest 
times.  It  is  a  country  rich  in  romance,  its  early  annals 
being  filled  with  traditions  and  Iegendarv  stories  of  all 
kinds.  But  the  real  story  of  the  country  does  not 
emerge  into  the  clear  light  of  historv  until  the  ninth 
century,  when  the  people  of  Bohemia  were  converted 
to  Christianity  by  Cyril  and  Maethodius,  and  it  was  not 
until  400  years  later  still  that  Bohemia  began  to  play 
an  important  part  in  European  history. 

Alexander  III  was  against  the  Germans  settling  in 
Russia.  Eut  the  Germans  were  more  prompt  in  their 
payments  to  landlords  than  Russians,  and,  without 
thinking.  Russian  landlords  were  pleased  to  have  them 
as  tenants.  So  Russia  has  been  steadily  flooded  with 
German  people  ever  since. 


at 


Charting  air  lanes  over  the  United  States  has  been 
begun   by  the  army.     These  charts  are  mosaics  made 
with  stereopticon  cameras,  showing  such  la: 
waterways,  railroads,  cities,  and  mountain 
follow. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week- 
ending November  23,  191S.  were  $136,380,- 
374.69;  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year, 
5125.310,116.91  :  an  increase  of  $11,520,257.78. 


Total  resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  San  Francisco  ascended  to  a  new- 
high  peak  last  week,  the  statement  of  condi- 
tion at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday.  No- 
vember 22d,  showing  resources  amounting  to 
$329,014,000.  This  is  a  gain  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000  over  the  total  of  resources 
shown  at  the  close  of  business  for  the  week 
ended  October  25th,  the  previous  high-record 
week.  The  previous  high  record  for  resources 
of  the  institution  was  $324,340,000.  The  state- 
ment for  last  week  records  a  gain  over  the 
preceding  period  of  $14,098,000,  the  principal 
increase  being  in  gold  reserves,  which  gained 
approximately    $18,000,000. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  are  directing  attention  to 
a  list  of  attractive  bond  offerings  that  is 
worthy  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  dis- 
cerning investors.  The  bonds  are  all  of  the 
high-grade,  tax-exempt  sort,  coming  under  the 
general  classificaton  of  municipals,  with  yields 
to  investors  ranging  from  4.40  to  6  per  cent. 


Employees  of  the  General  Petroleum  Cor- 
poration were  assured  of  their  continued 
tenure  of  position  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
President  John  Barneson  to  department  man- 
agers, and  posted  in  the  company's  offices.  In 
his  letter  to  department  managers  Captain 
Barneson   says : 

"Owing  to  the  sudden  changes  which  have 
been  brought  about  by  the  termination  of  the 
war,  and  the  fact  that  these  changes  may 
bring  some  doubt  into  the  minds  of  the  em- 
ployees of  our  company  as  to  their  future,  we 
desire  you  to  notify  all  employees  in  your  de- 
partment by  posting  this  letter  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place,  so  that  same  may  attract  the  atten- 
tion  of  all   employees  : 

"First  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  by 
the  company  in  the  present  scale  of  wages  for 
a  period  of  at  least  two  years  from  this  date. 

"Second — That  all  employees  of  the  com- 
pany who  left  to  join  the  colors  will  be  re- 
employed upon  their  return  if  they  so  desire. 

"Third — That  present  employees  who  have 
taken  the  place  of  those  who  left  to  join  the 
colors,  and  who  perform  their  duties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  their  department  heads,  will  be 
continued  in  the  company's  service." 


dustries,  all  of  which  will  "continue  to  build 
up  our  credit  position  in  world  finance."  The 
war  has  placed  us  in  the  same  position  Eng- 
land was  in,  an  exceptional  credit  position 
which  gave  her  control  of  world  finance.  The 
writer  says  further: 

"The  United  States  will  not,  of  course, 
have  the  financial  field  to  herself.  Although 
England  is  saddled  with  a  heavy  debt,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  will  remain  pros- 
trate. On  the  contrary-,  the  burden  will  stimu- 
late her  to  greater  efforts,  just  as  after  the 
Napoleonic  wars  the  debts  she  incurred  then 
brought  her  to  the  fore  in  the  financial  field. 
The  French  people  have  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  of  thriftiness  and  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  been  highly  conservative  in  the 
handling  of  its  finances.  It  is  said  that  the 
French  government  has  been  for  some  time 
buying  up  its  obligations  in  foreign  markets, 
notably  in  London  and  New  York.  Much  of 
the  advance  in  price  of  French  war  issues  in 
this  country  lately  has  been  due  to  this  shrewd 
action  of  the  French.  Italy,  though  a  much 
poorer  country,  relatively,  than  her  two  great 
allies  in  Europe,  is  better  off  financially  today 
than  she  was  four  years  ago.  Her  bankers 
have  built  up  connections  in  London  and  New 
York  which  will  stand  her  in  good  stead  for 
years  to  come. 

"With  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
there  is  brought  to  ruin  a  country  that  occu- 
pied the  third  place  in  the  world,  from  the 
point  of  national  wealth  and  resources.  What 
the  state  of  Germany's  finances  is  at  present 
is  uncertain.  What  they  will  be  in  the  future 
is  mere  guesswork.  With  her  foreign  trade 
gone,  her  people  loaded  with  the  obligations 
of  a  discredited  government,  and  with  the 
prospects  of  an  enormous  indemnity,  Ger- 
many's financial  greatness  can  be  nothing  but 
a  byword  for  generations  to  come.  The  same 
mav  be  said  of  Austria." 


It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  the  end  of  the  war  means 
the  coming  of  "one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  known  in  financial  history." 
Financial  waste  and  emergency  measures 
more  or  less  ephemeral  have  prevailed  since 
the  war  began  ;  but  now  must  come  a  "recon- 
struction that  will  last."  "While  developments 
will  not  come  quickly  nor  will  they  be  so  dra- 
matic as  those  which  occurred  during  the  war, 
they  will  be  none  the  less  important.  But 
what  happened  during  the  war  was  not  al- 
together financial  waste.  A  great  upheaval 
took  place  in  the  world  of  finance.  Credit 
resources  were  brought  to  the  fore  and  na- 
tions established  on  a  financial  basis  of  far- 
reaching  importance,  but  of  a  kind  that  had 
only  a  secondary  place  before. 

The  war  has  turned  the  United  States  from 

a   debtor  to   a  creditor  nation.     Formerly  we 

owed    abroad    something    like    $4,000,000,000, 

about   three-quarters   of   which    sum   we   have 

bought   back.      Moreover,    Europe   now   owes 

us   about   $9,000,000,000 — on    private   account, 

about   $2,000,000,000   in   securities,   in   United 

States    government    obligations    over    $7,000,- 

000.000.      The    world    is   under    obligations   to 

us  in   interest  alone   of  between   $400,000,000 

and  $500,000,000  a  year.     We  must  add  to  this 

nly    our   usual    credit   balance    in    world 

i'Ut  the  fact  that  for  several  yeiirs  our 

manufactures   and   exports   will   be  stimulated 

demand    for   goods    in    the    rehabilita 

tion  of  Europe.     For  years  to  come  we  will  be 

able  to  count  on  an  annual  credit  balance  of 

from  $1/00,000,000  to  $2,000,000,000  a   year. 

That    annual    indebtedness    Europe    can    not 

settle,  so  that  we  shall  have  to  leave 

;    abroad-,  invested  in  foreign  securi- 

therwise  participating  in   foreign   in- 


E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co..  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  are  offering  their 
services  to  buy  and  sell  Liberty  Bonds  on 
commission  through  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change.   

The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  gives 
advance  information  of  an  offering  of  $2,225,- 
000  Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Company  three- 
year  7  per  cent,  notes,  yielding  7 14  per  cent. 
Convertible  into  Keystone  Steel  and  Wire 
Company  twenty-year  first  refunding  7  per 
cent,  bonds,  of  which  $3,000,000  are  pledged 
as  security  for  this  issue  of  notes.  Price, 
98^4  and  accrued  interest,  yielding  about  7J4 
per  cent. 

The  Keystone  Steel  and  Wire  Company. 
Peoria,  Illinois,  incorporated  in  1907,  is  a 
consolidation  of  the  Keystone  Fence  Company 
and  the  Atlas  Wire  Company,  manufacturing 
wire  and  wire  fence  products.  The  business 
was  established  in  1889.  The  company  is  the 
second  largest  producer  of  woven  wire  fence. 

The  company's  gross  revenue  last  year  was 
nearly  $7,000,000,  and  its  net  profit  about 
$700,000,  or  over  three  times  the  interest 
charges  on  its  funded  debt,  including  this 
issue.  Additional  information  will  be  fur- 
nished upon  request. 


Various  foreign  governments  during  the 
last  fortnight  have  cancelled  their  orders 
with  American  manufacturers  for  war  steel. 
These  cancellations  included  an  order  by 
Italy  covering  65,000  tons  of  barbed  wire  and 
another  by  Great  Britain  for  22,000  tons. 
The  French  government  authorities  notified 
American  manufacturers  to  hold  up  work  on 
the  50,000-ton  order  for  barbed  wire  covering 
delivery  during  the  first  half  of  1919.  The 
same  buyers  asked  also  that  a  30,000-ton  con- 
tract for  wire  rods  should  be  held  up  until 
further  notice. 

This  action  was  to  have  been  expected  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  the  chances  are 
that  the  cancellations  will  reach  an  enor- 
mous tonnage  in  the  steel  industry  alone. 
Since  last  December  orders  have  been  given 
out  for  5,000,000  tons  of  shell  steel.  Of  this 
tonnage  probably  half  has  been  either  made 
up  or  shipped  to  the  purchasers.  The  mills 
that  have  been  engaged  on  this  work  will 
probably  ship  to  rail  orders,  as  the  railways 
are  badly  in  need  of  a  greater  tonnage  than 
they  have  been  able  to  procure.  The  manu- 
facturers planned  long  ago  so  as  to  avoid  loss 
from  the  sudden  cancellation  of  orders,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  governments  will 
stand  to  pay  heavy  damages  for  such  tonnage 
as  has  been  partially  completed  and  can  not 
be  diverted  to  peace  purposes.  The  steel 
manufacturers  are  in  a  favorable  position  as 
they  have  been  unable  for  months  past  to  turn 
out  the  normal  tonnage  which  private  cus- 
tomers have  asked  for.  The  indications  are, 
therefore,  that  many  of  the  mills  which  have 
been  long  engaged  upon  government  work 
will  shift  to  other  production,  so  as  to  hold 
their  forces  together  and  provide  employment 
for  the  thousands  of  operatives  who  have 
been  paid  record  wages,  in  order  to  push  the 
production   of  war  material. — The  Nation. 


in  recent  years  that  there  is  small  room  for 
water  in  their  quotations.  Were  the  banking 
interests  disposed  to  encourage  speculation  we 
would,  have  the  market  ten  points  higher  all 
around.  As  it  is  pools  can  not  avoid  ope- 
rating, their  opportunities  are  so  generous 
and  their  belief  so  confident  that  sooner  or 
later  money  conditions  will  not  prevent  their 
proper  exploitation. 

The  railroad  stocks  have  long  been  going 
on  the  declines  into  the  hands  of  banking  in- 
terests, and  they  are  quite  agreeable  to  the 
bullish  demonstrations  in  that  quarter.  Rail- 
way equipment  stocks  are  being  helped  by  the 
enormous  orders  that  the  government  is  now 
perpared  to  give  out  and  the  foreign  require- 
ments which  at  last  it  is  possible  to  supply. 
The  shipping  situation  is  still  acute  and  will 
be  until  our  shipyards  can  have  months  of 
work  to  catch  up  with  the  demand.  Listed 
shipping  shares  are  all  cheap,  to  my  notion, 
if  one  buys  to  hold.  Eventually  I  look  for  a 
real  boom  in  their  market  based  on  a  merger 
proposition.  There  is  nothing  the  Wall  Street 
bull  likes  better  than  a  merger  deal — unless 
it  is  the  right  sort  of  an  unscrambling. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  favorably  of 
the  oil  stocks  and  evidently  so  much  public 
buying  that  it  would  be  well  to  go  slow  in 
loading  up  with  oil  stocks  promiscuously. 
The  leather  stocks  look  very  cheap  to  me. 
The  steel  issues,  having  been  so  much  de- 
pressed, should  before  long  leap  to  the  front 
again  when  it  is  found  that  business  is  not 
going  to  pot  all"  at  once.  Most  of  the  listed 
coppers  are  in  a  very  strong  financial  position. 
Coppers  will  have  their  test  when  it  comes 
to  reducing  wages.  The  public  utility  stocks, 
while  not  as  attractive  as  some  rails  and  in- 
dustrials, show  also  some  bargain  opportuni- 
ties. Consolidated  Gas  is  a  conspicuous  in- 
stance. 

The  United  States  has  been  so  thoroughly 
and  favorably  advertised  abroad  the  past  year 
that  I  am  looking  for  a  big  buying  movement 
by  foreigners   on   our  market. — Town    Topics. 


The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  is  direct- 
ing attention  to  a  special  offering  to  its  clients 
of  the  unsold  portion  of  Malheur  County,  Ore- 
gon, Municipal  Drainage  District  6  per  cent, 
bonds.  The  original  amount  of  the  issue  was 
$140,000.  of  which  $12,800  are  available  for 
investment.  The  bonds  are  being  offered  al 
par,   to   yield  the  full  6  per  cent. 

The  issue  is  a  general  obligation  of  a  mu- 
nicipal district,  supported  by  direct  tax  lien 
on  5356  acres  of  highly  productive  farm 
lands,  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  devoted  to  the  production 
of  alfalfa.  The  district  immediately  adjoins 
the  city  of  Ontario,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  vast  live  stock  area  and  for  which  it  is  the 
outlet.  

The  heavy  income  taxes  which  are  being 
levied  in  all  countries,  not  only  upon  resi- 
dents and  citizens,  but  upon  incomes  derived 
from  domestic  sources,  will  be,  if  continued, 
a  serious  barrier  to  international  investments, 
inasmuch  as  income  derived  from  one  country 
by  a  citizen  of  another  is  subject  to  taxation 
in  both  countries.  The  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  recently  passed 
resolutions  and  made  representations  to  the 
French  ministry  upon  the  subject.  The  cham- 
ber properly  says  that  although  comparatively 
few  people  are  affected  a  principle  is  in- 
volved and  injustice  is  done,  and  it  can  not 
be  the  intention  in  any  country  that  the  in- 
come tax  shall  react  upon  some  citizens  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  become  in  effect  a  pen- 
airy  for  residence  abroad.  The  chamber 
says : 

"Export  business  can  not  be  done  success- 
fully by  correspondence,  or  by  occasional 
visits  in  foreign  markets.  The  South  Ameri- 
can field,  assiduously  worked  for  years  bv 
European  commercial  representatives  (resid- 
ing in  those  countries),  and  until  recently 
very  much  neglected  by  the  United  States, 
is  a  striking  example  of  this  truth.  If  Amer- 
ica would  export  her  products.  American 
citizens  must  reside  abroad  to  take  care  of 
the  business,  and  this  they  will  be  discouraged 
from  doing  if  their  incomes  are  to  be  bur- 
dened with  accumulated  taxes  from  both 
sides."  r 

The  chamber  urges  that  the  matter  be  made 
the  subject  of  an  international  agreement, 
recognizing  the  principle  that  incomes  should 
be  taxed  but  once,  and  only  in  the  country 
from  which  they  are  derived,  irrespective  of 
the  domicile,  the  residence,  or  the  nationality 
of   the   tax-payer. 


So   far  as  most  stocks  and  bonds  are   con- 
cerned they  have  been   through   so  much   fire 


That  was  a  strange  outburst — or  was  it 
strange? — of  Mr.  Gompers  when  he  branded 
as  Bourbonism  any  idea  that  labor  had  duties 
to  perform  in  reference  to  the  peace  recon- 
struction period  as  well  as  capital.  There 
have  been  profiteers  a-plenty  during  the  war, 
but  there  is  small  reason  to  doubt  that  labor 
received  far  greater  pecuniary  benefits  than 
any  other  class  of  our  people.  Indeed,  ic 
took  long  months  after  we  had  got  into  the 
war  before  labor  could  be  induced  to  give  of 
its  efforts  patriotically.  Indeed,  it  required 
in  many  lines   a  piece-work   system   that  per- 
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mitted  exorbitant  profits  before  labor  would 
as  a  rule  greatly  bestir  itself  beyond  continu- 
ous agitation  for  higher  wages  and  fewer 
hours.  If  it  is  sought  to  perpetualize  these 
abnormal  war  benefits  foi  labor  it  will  not 
be  long  before  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  war, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  will  be  throw:! 
away,  if  indeed  we  would  not  be  plunged  into 
internal  conflict.  Unless  this  country  can 
compete  in  the  world's  markets,  where  will  be 
the  use  for  the  vast  merchant  marine  we  are 
building  up?  And  in  order  to  do  this  suc- 
cessfully labor  and  capital  together  must  work 
out  the  new  problems  from  a  standpoint  of 
mutual  sympathy,  not  mutual  distrust.  The 
red  flag  has  been  all  too  prevalent  the  world 
over.  Fortunate  for  us,  our  returning  sol- 
diery will  not  be  found  impregnated  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Bolsheviki.  That  there  will  be 
no  drift  on  the  part  of  our  laboring  elements 
toward  that  sort  of  International  Socialism 
that  begins  with  assassination  and  ends  in 
wholesale  murder  of  the  intellectuals  and 
bourgeoisie,  as  has  occurred  in  Russia,  will  be 
a  tribute  to  our  flag  and  the  sort  of  inde- 
pendence it  stands  for. 

Bears  on  securities  have  this  labor  prob- 
lem in  the  back  of  their  heads.  They  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  general  strikes  and  lock- 
outs and  a  labor  pandemonium  next  year. 
The  sound  common  sense  of  the  average 
American  citizen  should  avail  to  make  their 
fears  groundless. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  "flivvers,"  bqt  when 
it  comes  to  the  supremest  of  them  I  think 
the  person  held  responsible  for  the  popu- 
larization of  that  term  wears  the  crown. 
Urged  publicly,  though  perhaps  not  in  the 
most  tactful  manner,  to  help  along  a  rally  for 
the  war  fund,  he  took  offense  and  in  his  over- 
heated condition  is  reported  to  have  pro- 
nounced a  diatribe  on  the  bankers  of  New 
York  who,  aggrieved  at  the  ending  of  the 
war,  wanted  to  "make  other  wars,  for  their 
own  glory,  so  that  our  boys  can  lose  more 
arms  and  legs"  for  the  bankers'  financial 
benefit.  And  this  from  the  man  who  kept  his 
son  safe  from  the  draft,  by  Heaven  knows 
what  political  or  financial  pressure,  and  of 
men  most  of  whom  had  given  not  only  of 
their  own  money  and  time  to  the  great  cause 
of  liberty,  but  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood. — 
Toii.n   Topics.  

John  Gallois,  resident  partner  of  McDon- 
nell &  Co.,  says:  "The  investor  who  now 
purchases  standard  stocks  around  present 
prices  can  be  secure  in  the  feeling  that  they 
are  attractive,  with  world  peace  about  to  be 
made  permanent,  and  with  an  era  of  recon- 
struction ahead  that  is  to  be  supervised 
jointly  by  all  the  great  Allied  nations.  In 
these  declines,  especially  with  a  Republican 
Congress  in  the  saddle,  I  believe  that  the 
railroad  securities  offer  splendid  buying  op- 
portunities, also  railway  equipment  issues  of 
the   first  grade." 
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Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 


"West  Coast  Service" 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require    payment    of    these 
taxes  in   cash,  without  delay,  when    due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


'KAROLYI  CURSE.' 


Uttered  Against  the  Hapsburgs  by  Grandmother  of 
Count  Michael  of  Hungary. 


It  is  just  seventy  years  since  Countess* 
Karolyi,  Hungarian  noblewoman,  whose  son's 
life  had  been  taken  because  he  was  one  of 
the  Hungarian  rebels  in  the  uprising  against 
the  Hapsburgs  in  1S4S,  cursed  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  in  words  which  have  been  recalled 
over  and  over  again  by  the  whole  world  as 
one  horror  after  another  has  befallen  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  Now  her  grandson,  Count 
Michael  Karolyi,  president  of  the  Hungarian 
Independent  party  and  of  the  Hungarian  Na- 
tional Council,  is  leading  the  ancient  Hun- 
garian national  movement  at  last  to  victory, 
and  is  telling  the  world  that  a  successful  revo- 
lution has  been  waged  in  Budapest  and  that 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Evidently  the  long,  long  fight 
of  the  Karolyi  family  has  not  been  in  vain, 
and  with  the  years  the  ancient,  negative  curse 
has  passed  into  a  positive  and  constructive 
warfare,  not  for  the  defeat  of  the  royal  family 
so  much  as  for  the  final  independence  of  the 
Hungarian  people. 

"May  heaven  and  hell  blast  his  happiness  ! 
May  his  family  be  exterminated  !  May  he  be 
smitten  in  the  persons  of  those  he  loves ! 
May  his  life  be  wrecked,  and  may  his  chil- 
dren be  brought  to  ruin!"  were  the  words  of 
the  Countess  Karolyi.  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  was  only  eighteen  years  old  then,  and 
had  just  been  made  emperor  with  the  abdica- 
tion of  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  perhaps  the 
boy  was  too  young  to  deserve  so  harsh  a 
curse  for  the  policies  and  traditions  of  his 
lme.  And  perhaps  it  was  not  the  curse,  but 
rather  the  Hapsburg  tyrannies  which  had  in- 


War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
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spired  the  curse  which  brought  on  the  long 
series  of  scandals  and  sorrows  and  sudden 
deaths  visiting  the  Hapsburg  House.  At  any 
rate  the  long  series  came,  lasting  all  through 
the  long,  seamed  life  of  Francis  Joseph  and 
going  on  until  now,  after  he  himself  had  mer- 
cifully been  taken  away. 

The  elder  Karolyi,  uncle  of  the  present 
Count  Michael,  lost  his  life  in  the  same  fight 
which  Michael  is  winning  now.  He  was  the 
brother  of  Count  Aloys,  the  famous  Austro- 
Hungarian  diplomatist,  and  of  Count  Stephen, 
father  of  Count  Michael.  Their  mother,  "the 
cursing  countess,"  was  a  Karolyi  only  by  mar- 
riage, but  she  was  fiercely  loyal  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  her  husband  and  her  sons,  and  re- 
belled with  them  in  the  uprisings  of  '4S.  It 
was  the  same  fight  for  a  Hungarian  national 
independence  in  particular  and  for  liberal 
ideas  in  general. 

In  1830  there  had  been  mutterings  of  the 
storm,  but  the  storm  itself  had  been  delayed. 
Historians  call  it  the  age  of  transition,  when 
all  over  the  earth  nationalities  and  individuals 
began  to  assert  themselves  as  separate  and  in- 
dividual entities.  The  people  wanted  a  con- 
stitution, and  they  wanted  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  and  a  country  of  their  own.  The 
Hapsburgs  had  no  mind  for  understanding 
these  new  things.  They  were,  as  may  be  seen 
from  Princess  Melanie  Metterniah's  diary, 
naively  surprised  at  the  new  ideas.  They  had 
married  and  intermarried  among  themselves 
until  there  was  no  room  or  chance  for  the 
glimmering  of  a  new  mentality.  They  had 
grown  to  be  a  little  insane  themselves,  and  so 
they  thought  the  people  had  gone  mad.  The 
old  emperor  was  kind,  but  weak,  a  little  feeble, 
so  he  did  the  easy  thing  and  turned  it  all 
over  to  young  Francis  Joseph.  And  all  that 
Francis  Joseph  and  the  men  he  had  around 
him  knew  to  do  was  to  hang  and  shoot  and 
take  the  heads  off  the  rebels. 

Statutes  of  1723,  it  seems,  had  said  that 
Hungary  was  independent.  But  the  Haps- 
burgs had  forgotten.  One  Integral  State — 
was  the  Hapsburg  idea,  reiterated  madden- 
ingly. And  the  people  reiterated,  also  mad- 
deningly, that  they  would  recognize  no  Haps- 
burg emperor  until  he  had  been  crowned  by 
their  archbishop  at  Pesth,  and  sworn  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Stephen.  They 
didn't  talk  the  same  language  at  all. 

"It  is  one  of  the  forgotten  wars,"  says  a 
historian,  writing  before  this  war.  But  it  is 
a  forgotten  war  no  longer.  And  the  Karolyis 
never  did  forget. 

A  Vienna  paper,  when  announcing  the  as- 
sassination of  Francis  Joseph's  wife,  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  recounted  baldly  and  boldly 
the  misfortunes  which  had  come  upon  the 
royal  line  since  the  countess  spoke  her  male- 
dictions. 

"On  January  30,  1889,"  says  this  terse 
sheet,  "Crown  Prince  Rudolph  took  his  own 
life  in  his  hunting-box  at  Meyerling.  In 
May,  1897,  Sophie,  Duchess  d'Alencnn,  at 
one  time  the  affianced  bride  of  Ludwig  II  of 
Bavaris,  was  burned  to  death  in  Paris.  On 
June  16,  1867,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  of 
Mexico,  the  empress'  brother-in-law,  was  shot 
by  a  firing  party  at  Queretaro.  His  consort, 
the  Belgian  princess,  Marie-Charlotte,  lost  her 
reason,  and  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years 
under  restraint  at  the  Chateau  of  Bouchout. 
Archduke  William  Francis  Charles  died  in 
the  summer  of  1894  at  Baden,  near  Vienna, 
from  injuries  sustained  through  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  Archduke  'John  of  Tuscany,  who 
had  resigned  his  rank  and  taken  the  name 
of  John  Orth,  disappeared  on  the  high  seas 
off  the  coast  of  South  America.  King  Lud- 
wig II  of  Bavaria,  the  empress'  cousin,  com- 
mitted suicide  on  June  13,  1886,  drowning 
himself  in  the  Lake  of  Starnberg  in  a  fit  of 
insanity.  Count  Ludwig  of  Train,  Prince  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  husband  of  Duchess  Matilda 
in  Bavaria,  the  sister  of  the  empress,  com- 
mitted suicide  at  Zurich.  Archduchess  Ma- 
tilda, daughter  of  Field  Marshal  Archduke  Al- 
bert, was  burned  to  death  in  her  father's 
palace  as  the  result  of  a  blazing  log  from  the 
fire  having  set  alight  her  ball  dress.  Arch- 
duke Ladislas,  son  of  Archduke  Joseph,  came 
to  grief  while  hunting  by  an  accidental  dis- 
charging of  his  gun.  And  now  we  learn,"  it 
ends  resignedly  and  unsurprised,  "that  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  has  been  murdered." 

An  even  more  complete  list  could  be  made 
out  now  by  the  compilers,  including  the  taking 
off  of  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  on  June 
26,  1914,  by  that  tool  of  fate,  the  Serbian 
assassin,  and  the  taking  over  of  the  govern- 
ment this  week  by  the  Hungarian  National 
Council,  headed  by  Count  Michael  Karolyi. 
Francis  Joseph  died  in  his  bed,  and  missed 
no  sorrow  except  this  last  one.  There  was  no 
mention  made  in  the  curse,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, of  his  coming  to  a  violent  end  him- 
self. 

And  ever  since  those  early  uprisings  there 
has  been  the  Independence  party  in  Hungary; 
the  same  one  which  has  now  won  the  day. 
That  was  the  party  which  would  not  recognize 
the  Compromise  of  1867,  by  which  Austria 
and  Hungary  were  made  two  states  of  equal 
rights  and  powers,  under  one  sovereign.  The 
Independents  wanted  separate  sovereigns,  sep- 
arate armies,  separate  ambassadors.     But  the 


old   compromise    was    renewed   in    1897,    and 
again  in  1907. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Seaman's  Boycott  Song. 
One   more   plucky  old    ship   gone   down — 

Ten  men   shot  in  an  open  boat — 
Six   more  widows   about    the   town — 

One    more    little    account    to    note; 
And  if  she'd  gone  down  to  a  decent  crew, 

It's    little   there'd    be   to    pay, 
But,  God,  I'll  do  what  a  man  can  do 

To  punish   the   likes  of  they. 

Oh,  never  a  Fritz  shall  sail 

In  a  ship  that  sails  with  me; 
Never  a  box  or  bale 

That    smells   of    Germany. 
Never  the  likes  of  they 

Shall  soil  the  English  shore 
Till  the  seamen  of  England  say: 

"You've  settled  the  seamen's  score." 

I   used  to  think  that  the  sailor  man. 

Whatever  his  alien  breed  might  be, 
Was  somehow  built  on  a  healthy  plan 

And  much  of  a  piece  with  you  and  me. 
But  men  who  laugh  when  a  good  man  drowns 

Are  made  of  a  different  clay, 
And    I'd   sail  with   the   scum  of  the  world's   worst 
towns, 

But   not   with   the  likes   of  they. 

No,  never  a  Fritz  shall  sail 

In  a  ship  that  sails  with  me; 
Never  a  box  or  bale 

That  smells  of  Germany. 
Never  the  likes  of  me 

Shall  touch  the  German  shore 
Till  men  who  have  shamed  the  sea 

Have  settled  the  seamen's  score. 

Easy,  maybe,  will  the  world  forget 

The  dirtiest  work  that  these  have  done; 
The  kings  may  pardon,  the  priests  may  pet 

The  carrion  thing  they  now  call  Hun — 
But  the  man  who's  clung  to  a  driftin'  oar 

And  watched  for  a  sail  all  day, 
He  won't  forget  when  there-  aint  no  war — 

To    HELL  with  the   likes  of  they. 

So  never  a  Fritz  shall  sail 

In  a  ship   that   sails  with   me; 
Never  a  box  or  bale 

That    smells   of   Germany. 
Never  can  I  or  you 

Forgive  those  sons  of  Cain 
Till  the  dead  have  had  their  due 

And  the  seas  are  clean  again. 

— A.   P.   Herbert. 


With  Peace  Impending. 
I  hate  the  Hun!     I  hate  him,  not  for  all 
Our   valorous    dead    who,    cleansed    of    littleness. 
Like   rain    have    fallen    that  their   world  may    live. 
Nor    shall    I    hate   him   for   the   metaled   heel 
That    ground    the    breasts    of    Belgium,    soft    with 

milk; 
For  all  the  poppied  wheatlands  left  a  waste. 
And    desolated    cities    where    the    cry 
Of  homeless  children  greets  the  dull-mouthed  guns. 
And   rivers   red   with  blood,    and    Rheims   in   ruin ; 
Nor  yet  for  women  torn  between  the  claws 
Of  lust,   I  hate  him,  nor  for  midnight  bursts 
Of  death  upon  the  unguarded  tents  of  pain, 
Nor   brutish  laughter    where   the   lordly    ship 
Stricken,    goes  down,   and   leaves   the  lonely  sea 
More  lonely  with  the  last  sob  of  a  child, 
Incredulous  that  men  strike  thus  and  live. 
Nor  must  my  hatred  feed  on  him  they  took 
In   battle,  black  with  smoke — him  over  whom 
The    maple  leaves   once   sang — and   held   aloft 
And  spitted  close  against  their  blood-red  wall, 
Slow-writhing,  on  the   Cross  invisible 
Whereby  we  dreamed   such   things  could  never  be 
A  blade  of  Rhenish  steel  through  each  torn  hand, 
And    through    the    bleeding    feet    twin    blades    of 

steel 
For  these  I  scarce  need  hate,  since  the  high  dead 
Are  dead  and  far  above  our  rancor  sleep. 
Wounds  may  be  left  to    silence  and   to  time, 
And  over  buried  wrong  the  ivy  runs. 
Yea,    in  the  years  to   come   these   riven,  lands 
Once  more  shall  laugh  with  poppy  and  with  wheat, 
And  pure  again   shall  flow  the  streams  of  France 
And  on  the  plains  of  Flanders  children  play. 

But  him,  the  Hun,  I  hate,  and  ever  shall, 

For  thrusting  on  my  soul  his  gift  of  hate; 

For  wresting  from  my  bands  life's  final  flower 

Of  tenderness,   for  hurling  on  my  heart 

The  lust  to  fight  his  lust,   since  as  a  brute 

The    brute    must    still    be    faced.       Yea,    back    he 

turned 
Our  feet — back  to  the  twilight  paths  of  time, 
To  jungled  wraths  and  fang  confronting  fang, 
And  thick-coiled   venoms.     All  against  our  will 
He   drags   us  down   to   his  own    hellish   depths; 
Back  to  the  age  of  tooth  and  claws  he  hurls 
All  me  and  mine,  and  on  a  startled  world 
Imposes   his  black  creed.      He,    e'en   in  death, 
Shall  not  be  worsted,  spitting  in  our  teeth 
His  hates  triumphant — leaving  in  our  band 
A    blood-stained    sword,    and    wonder    in   our   eyes! 
— Arthur   Stringer,    in   New    York    Times. 


The  Dead  Sea. 
Ancient  writers  established  a  myth  that  the 
Dead  Sea  was  an  abode  of  death,  that  its 
shores  were  sterile,  and  that  even  birds  flying 
over  its  waters  were  liable  to  fall  dead.  All 
these  ideas  are  now  known  to  be  the  reverse 
of  the  truth,  according  to  an  address  recently 
given  before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
by  Dr.  E.  W.  G.  Masterman.  It  is  true  that 
the  waters  were  so  permeated  with  salt  that 
no  animal  or  vegetable  life  can  nourish  in 
the  bulk  of  its  volume,  but  near  the  shores, 
where  streams  of  brackish  water  find  their 
way  into  the  sea.  small  fish,  crabs,  and  mos- 
quito larvse  are  found.  A  bottle  of  water 
taken    from    the    sea    contained    no    less    than 


3S.3  per  cent,  of  solids.  In  one  of  the  Jericho 
hotels  before  the  war  there  was  a  declaration 
jointly  signed  the  same  year  by  over  a  dozen 
tourists  that  they  saw  fish  actively  swimming 
in  the  sea.  At  many  spots  along  the  shore 
there  are  places  in  which  acres  of  reeds  and 
many  trees  flourish,  and  at  such  spots  animal 
life  and  bird  life  are  abundant. 


THE  VOLUNTARY  TRUST 

By  placing  part  or  all  of  your  property  in  a 
.voluntary'  or  "living"  trust  you  can — 

Protect  yyur  principal  and  be  assured 

an  income  during  life. 

Make    provision    for    your    family    or 

other   dependents   during    your    life    or 

afterwards. 

Be  relieved  of  important  details  in 
caring  for  your  property. 

Reserve  the  right  of  supervision, 
should  you  desire. 

Arrange  for  emergency  payments  of 
principal  while  you  are  living  or  after 
your  death. 

In  fact,  you  can  make  almost  any  provision  as 
to  disposing  of  either  principal  or  income  under 
a  voluntary  trust. 

Our  officers  will  give  you,  either  by  personal 
conference  or  by  letter,  further  information 
regarding  the  trust  provisions  that  will  best 
suit  your  requirements. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

4S4  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Saving* 

Resources    over    $10,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking   Accounts 

(large  and  small) 

Soli  cited 

Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  Legaflri . .  .Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Boccpxraz President 

J.  M.  Dupas Vice- Presided 

A.  Boasqnei Secretarj 

W.  F.  Dnfiy Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and  Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526   California   St.,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Saiings  Bub  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH  -  -  -  -  Mission  and  21sl  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  Clement  and  7lh  Ave. 
HA1GHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haighl  and  Belvedere  Streets 

June  29, 1918 

Assets I59.397.62fi.20 

Deposits 55, 775,. 507. «6 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.28fi.080  34 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 284.897.17 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck.  President :  Geo.Tourny. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pres.; 
William  Herrmann.  Assistant  Cashier:  A.  H. 
Muller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse.  Assistant 
Secretary:  Gondfellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick. 
General  Attorneys 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck,  Geo.Tourny. 
E.T.  Kruse.  A.  H.  R. Schmidt.  I.  N. Walter. Hugh 
Goodfellow.  A.  Haas.  £.  N.  Van  Bergen.  Robert 
Dollar. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393   Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Ca!. 
Telephone    Douglas  40  f" 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

By 

FRANCIS  BRUGUIERE 

A  book,  of  artistic  photographs  of  all 
important  points  and  interesting;  his- 
toric places  in  and  around  the  city. 

A  Handsome  Christmas  Gift 


$1.50  net 


Jnc. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  'Woman  Physician  in  China. 
"My  Chinese  Days"  is  a  series  of  vignettes 
of  Chinese  life,  written  by  Gulielma  F.  Alsop, 
a  woman  physician  who  has  cast  her  impres- 
sions of  China  into  the  form  of  short  stories. 
These  stories,  however,  read  so  like  truth 
that  the  reader  divines  that  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  a  woman  physician  with  her 
patients  has  brought  to  the  author  unusual 
experiences,  and  opportunities  beyond  the 
ordinary  to  become  acquainted  with  Chinese 
family  institutions  and  characteristics.  These 
sketches  are  suspended  on  a  slight  thread  of 
connection  to  give  them  continuity,  but  it  is 
the  truth  of  them  that  makes  them  accept- 
able as  fiction.  They  do  not  fail  to  lay  stress 
on  that  peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  people 
which  always  strikes  the  intelligent  foreigner: 
their  deeply-rooted  conservatism  and  the  te- 
nacity with  which  the  race  clings  to  the  tradi- 
tions born  in  antiquity.  To  the  foreigner 
there  is  perpetual  novelty  in  observing  mod- 
ern and  ancient  China  in  contrast,  and  this 
aspect  of  that  interesting  country  is  dwelt  on 
by  the  author  and  made  graphic  to  the  reader 
by  brief  but  graphic  word  sketches.  Also 
the  primitive  superstitiousness  of  a  race  which 
has  in  spite  of  its  polished  ineptitude  won 
respect  for  itself  by  its  industry  and  its  fidelity 
to  commercial  obligations  is  graphically  con- 
veyed in  such  sketches  as  "The  Warm  Grave," 
"Glowing  Needles,"  and  "The  Wives  of  Li." 

The  author  writes  in  the  first  person,  putting 
her  story  into  the  lips  of  an  imaginary  woman 
mission  doctor  known  as  Dr.  Wilhelmina,  who 
has  a  perfunctory  sort  of  love  story  of  her 
own  carried  throughout  the  book,  but  which, 
it  may  be  added,  is  conspicuously  lacking  in 
interest.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  author  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
Chinese,  and  this  interest,  aside  from  the  inti- 
mate and  novel  experiences  she  has  passed 
through  in  ministering  as  a  physician  to  the 
Chinese,  is  her  greatest  asset  in  compiling  the 
volume. 

My  Chinese  Days.  By  Gulielma  F.  Alsop. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown  &   Co.;   $2. 


My  Erratic  Pal. 
These  verses  were  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Most  of  them  were  written  during  the 
war  and  as  a  cynical  comment  upon  current 
events — a  sort  of  versified  autobiography. 
The  editor  into  whose  hand  these  verses  came 
— most  of  them  seem  to  have  been  written 
for  him — tells  us  that  his  friend  was  a 
sensualist,  but  did  no  mean  nor  unkind  thing, 
and  he  died  like  a  man,  with  his  face  set 
unafraid  and  impenitent  toward  the  future. 
The  verses  are  separately  prefaced  with  a  few 
words  of  explanation  or  elucidation.  Apart 
from  their  technical  merits,  which  are  high, 
they  are  self-revelatory,  that  is  to  say  sin- 
cere, to  an  unusual  degree. 

My  Erratic  Pal.     By  Alfred  Clark,  N.  Z.  M.  C. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.25. 


Pavannes  and  Divisions. 
Courteously  dismissing  the  would-be  con- 
tributor who  has  just  "knocked  off"  a  couple 
of  hundred  lines  of  blank  verse,  we  turn  to 
Mr.  Eric  Pound,  who  tells  us  something  of 
the  way  in  which  blank  verse,  and  all  other 
literature,  should  be  produced.  We  find  to 
our  dismay  that  before  writing  poetry,  M  faut 
etre  un  pnttc,  and  we  hasten  to  call  back  the 
contributor  and  to  point  out  his  omission  of 
a   desirable   preliminary. 

All   writers  should  be  compelled  by  drastic 

legislation  to  read  Mr.  Pound.     Most  of  them 

would   then   despair   and   remain   silent.     You 

can   not   expect   to   write   poetry,    he    tells   us, 

with     less     effort     than     the     average     piano 

teacher  has  spent  on  the  art  of  music.     You 

may  wr^e  poetry  for  your  own  solace — indeed 

you   ouf  Jit   to   do   so — but   you   have   no   right 

i    pub':sh   it.      Don't   be   "viewy"— leave   that 

the    writers    of    little    philosophic    essays. 

t     escribe  a'landscape.     The  painter  can 

n       so    much    better.      Don't    say    "dim 


lands  of  peace."  The  natural  object  is  always 
the  adequate  symbol.  Literature,  says  Mr. 
Pound  in  his  own  way,  is  a  serious  art  and  a 
science.  You  may  believe  that  you  are  in- 
spired, although  no  one  else  may  believe  it, 
but  you  have  no  right  to  give  your  inspira- 
tion a  slovenly  dress,  or  any  other  dress  that 
is  not  technically  perfect.  All  of  these  things 
"and  a  hundred  others  are  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Pound  with  a  wealth  of  critical  illustration, 
and  of  course  with  a  precision  that  will  stimu- 
late the  sincere  and  discourage  only  the  sloth- 
ful. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Mr.  Pound's  sum- 
mons to  repent  will  be  heard  only  by  the 
righteous,  and  not  by  sinners.  The  multitude 
wishes  only  to  be  amused.  Its  rewards  are 
not  for  art.  Indeed  its  attitude  toward  art 
is   one   of   resentment. 

Pavannfs  and  Divisions.  By  Ezra  Pound. 
New  York:    Alfred  A.   Knopf;   $2.50. 


A  Kinjj  in  Egypt. 
This  is  not  the  first  story  about  Egypt  from 
the  pen  of  Norma  Lorimer.  We  hope  it  will 
not  be  the  last.  There  is  something  emi- 
nently wholesome  in  these  reminders  of  an- 
cient civilizations  with  their  gods  and  heroes. 
They  grow  in  our  respect  as  the  spade  of  the 
excavator  reveals  their  wonders,  and  compels 
us  to  enlarge  our  conceptions  of  human  an- 
tiquity. 

The  story  revolves  around  the  treasure 
hidden  in  the  tomb  of  King  Akhmaton,  the 
heretic  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  pure  monotheism  into  the  faith  of  his 
country.  But  it  is  bjr  no  means  a  treasure- 
hunting  story.  The  author  is  far  more  in- 
terested in  the  mysticism  and  philosophy  of 
the  East  than  in  its  mysterious  wealth. 
There  are  few  writers  who  show  so  deep  a 
sympathy  with  Oriental  thought  or  so  great 
a  power  to  present  it  beautifully.  But  there 
is  no  open  advocacy  and  no  special  pleading. 
We  are  shown  the  sensuality  of  Moham- 
medanism that  stands  at  the  other  pole  to 
its  spiritual  abstraction  and  other  worldli- 
ness,  but  the  point  of  balance  between  the  two 
is  certainly  not  a  low  one. 

So  far  as  the  romance  is  concerned  we 
have  three  principal  characters.  Michael 
Amory  and  Fred  Lampton  are  engaged  in  ex- 
cavating the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  and  we 
have  an  admirable  and  detailed  picture  of  the 
work  of  exploration.  Margaret  Lampton 
comes  out  to  join  her  brother,  and  Amory 
manages  to  instill  into  her  some  of  his  own 
mysticism,  with  the  result  that  Margaret  sees 
a  vision  of  Akhmaton.  The  ground  of  the 
romance  is  thus  laid,  but  a  beautiful  and  im- 
moral woman  comes  between  Amory  and  Mar- 
garet and  produces  a  separation  that  ends 
only  when  the  lovers  meet  again  in  the  war, 
which  fills  the  last  chapters  of  the  story. 
With  the  single  exception  that  the  male  char- 
acters are  rather  obviously  the  work  of  a 
feminine  hand  the  novel  is  an  unqualified 
success  and  a  worthy  piece  of  work.  We  are 
almost  tempted  to  say  that  it  "makes  us 
think." 

There  Was  a  King  in  Egypt.  By  Norma  Lori- 
mer.    New  York:   Brentano's;  $1.50. 


Hira  Singh. 

The  New  York  Times  in  July,  1915,  pub- 
lished a  statement  to  the  effect  that  one  hun- 
dred Indian  troops  of  the  British  army  had 
arrived  at  Kabul,  after  a  four  months'  march 
from  Constantinople.  The  men  were  captured 
in  Flanders  by  the  Germans  and  were  sent 
to  Turkey  in  the  hope  that  they  might  join 
the  Turks.  But  they  remained  loyal  to  Great 
Britain  and  finally  escaped,  heading  for 
Afghanistan  with  the  intention  to  rejoin  their 
regimental  depot  in  India. 

Mr.  Talbot  Mundy  tells  us  that  he  tracked 
down  these  men  and  found  that  their  ad- 
ventures were  even  more  remarkable  than  he 
had  expected.  He  puts  the  story  into  the 
mouth  of  Hira  Singh,  who  asked  him  sus- 
piciously if  he  had  been  talking  with  the 
Sikhs  in  California.  "Then  you  have  heard 
lies,  sahib.  I  know  the  burden  of  their  song. 
A  bad  Sikh  and  a  bad  Englishman  alike  re- 
semble rock  torn  loose.  The  greater  the 
height  from  which  they  fall,  the  deeper  they 
dive  into  the  mud.  Which  is  the  true  Sikh, 
he  who  marched  with  us  or  he  who  abuses  us? 
Yet  I  am  told  that  in  America  men  believe 
what  hired  Sikhs  write  for  the  German 
papers." 

It  is  an  amazing  story  that  Mr.  Mundy 
gives  us,  a  story  of  almost  incredible  heroism, 
resource,  and  endurance.  In  a  world  now  full 
of  heroic  deeds  there  should  be  recognition 
even  fuller  than  this  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Indian  troops  whose  staunch  loyalty  was 
proof  against  sedition  in  its  more  persuasive 
forms. 

Hir\  Singh.  By  Talbot  Mundy.  Indianapo- 
lis:   The    Eobbs-Merrill    Company. 


The  Laws  of  Chance. 
Chance,  which  is  another  name  for  unidenti- 
fied law,  plays  a  large  part  in  all  human  lives, 
and  we  can  not  see  that  the  hero  of  this  story 
has  any  undue  share  of  it.  David  Curtis,  on 
his  way  to  South  Africa,  falls  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  girl  who  promises  to  marry  him  if 
he  can  make  a  name  for  himself.     He  fails 


to  secure  employment  in  the  diamond  fields, 
but  makes  acquaintance  with  a  suspicious 
character  who  entrusts  him  with  the  key  of  a 
safe  in  England  which  presumably  contains 
a  number  of  stolen  diamonds.  Curtis  finds 
that  he  is  being  followed  on  his  way  to  the 
coast  and  so  takes  refuge  at  the  house  of  a 
prairie  farmer  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
farmer's  wife,  who  is  ill-treated  by  her  hus- 
band. When  at  last  he  finds  himself  on  the 
steamer  that  is  to  take  him  to  England  he  dis- 
covers that  the  lady  of  his  first  love  is  again 
his  fellow-passenger.  It  is  a  good  story  of 
South  African  life  and  adventure,  but  we  can 
not  see  that  the  element  of  chance  occupies 
an  extraordinarily  large  place  in  it. 

The  Laws  of  Chance.  By  F.  E.  Mills  Young. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.40. 

Briefer  Reviews. 
"Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends," 
by  Joseph  C.  Sindelar  ( Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany, Chicago),  is  an  illustrated  story  for 
little  children  and  intended  to  inculcate  moral 
lessons  through  the  example  of  animals. 

George  Sully  &  Co.  have  published  the 
"Economical  War-Time  Cook  Book,"  by  Janet 
McKenzie  Hill,  editor  of  "American  Cookery." 
The  recipes  are  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, and  with  its  requests. 

Gymnasium  instructors  will  do  well  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  "325  Group  Contests 
for  the  Army,  Navy  and  School,"  by  William 
J.  Cromie,  just  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  ($1.25).  It  is  written  in  the  most 
helpful  way  and  with  numerous  practical  illus- 
trations. 

"Golden  Words  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom," 
by  F.  A.  Wightman  (Boston :  The  Gorham 
Press;  $1),  is  a  grouping  under  subject  heads 
of  the  sayings  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
Even  those  inclined  to  deprecate  a  meddling 
with  the  sacred  writings  will  be  impressed  by 
Mr.  Wightman's  work,  which  emphasizes  the 
many-sided  wisdom  of  the  Proverbs. 

"What  Happened  Then  Stories,"  by  Ruth 
O.  Dyer  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company  ; 
$1.25),  is  a  collection  of  classic  stories  for 
children,  retold  and  fitted  with  a  "happy  end- 
ing." We  do  not  know  why  these  ancient 
stories  should  be  thus  deformed,  nor  can  we 
find  an  extenuation  in  the  excellence  of  the 
workmanship.  There  are  fifteen  colored  illus- 
trations. 

Mrs.  Lorinda  Munson  Bryant's  "Famous 
Pictures  of  Real  Animals"  (John  Lane  Com- 
pany ;  $1.50),  begins  with  ancient  Egypt  about 
4000  B.  C.  and  continues  through  Nineveh, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  through  the  renaissance  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany  to  modern  times. 
Mrs.  Bryant  has  made  a  remarkable  compila- 
tion and  she  illustrates  it  with  eighty-nine 
illustrations  of  famous  paintings. 

Johanna  Spyri,  author  of  "Heidi,"  long  a 
favorite  with  children,  has  written  several 
shorter  stories,  each  with  its  Alpine  setting 
in  which  she  delights.  This  time  is  the 
Gemini  Pass,  which  serves  as  the  scene  for 
a  simple  and  effective  story.  It  is  entitled 
"Little  Miss  Grasshopper,"  and  it  is  published 
by  the  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  Price, 
50  cents. 


All  Books  that  are  renewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   *>very   desfription      Special   attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KEARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Newspaper  reports  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction of  ships  under  direction  of  Charles  M.- 
Schwab  for  the  United  States  government  has 
reached  an  astonishingly  high  point  indicates 
that  Mr.  Schwab  has  once  more  put  into  most 
effective  practice  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
business  which  he  set  forth  in  his  book,  "Suc- 
ceeding with  What  You  Have."  The  book, 
by  the  way,  has  just  gone  into  a  seventh  edi- 
tion,  according  to  the   Century  Company. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Nicolai,  author  of  "The  Biology 
of  War,"  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Century  Company,  and  which  has  already 
created  something  of  a  sensation  in  Europe, 
tells  in  his  introduction  that  it  was  the  no- 
torious Manifesto  of  the  Ninety-Three  Intel- 
lectuals, attempting  to  justify  the  German 
assault  on  civilization,  that  determined  him 
to  write  the  book. 

On  the  heels  of  the  victory  and  peace 
tidings  comes  the  news  by  cable  from  Mildred 
Aldrich's  "Hilltop  on  the  Marne"  that  this 
popular  author  is  already  at  work  on  the 
manuscript  of  a  new  book,  which  she  has 
christened  "When  Johnny  Comes  Marching 
Home."  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  will  publish 
it  in  the  early  spring  of  next  year. 

Anne  Gilchrist,  an  English  literary  woman 
of  the  Rossetti  set,  fell  in  love  with  Whit- 
man's poems,  and  through  the  poems  she  came 
to  love  the  man.  As  a  gifted  and  brilliant 
literary  woman  she  expressed  her  love  in  let- 
ters of  great  beauty  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. These  letters,  together  with  some 
of  Whitman's  replies,  have  been  edited  by 
Thomas  B.  Harned,  one  of  the  Whitman  liter- 
ary executors,  and  have  been  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  under  the  title,  "Let- 
ters of  Anne  Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman." 

"You  aren't  married.  When  you  are  you'll 
soon  find  out  that  being  a  husband  is  a 
whole-time  job.  That's  why  so  many  hus- 
bands fail.  They  can't  give  their  attention 
to  it." — From  "The  Title,"  by  Arnold  Bennett 
(Doran). 


A  Sperry  Product" 


~T  Several  years  ago  we  origi- 
f  nated  the  slogan,  "A  Sperry 
Product,"  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  advertised 
brands  of  Flour  and  Cereals 
manufactured  by  us.  "A 
Sperry  Product' '  is  a  familiar 
name  in  every  home — as  good 
as  a  bond  in  its  guarantee 
of  quality. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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This    Year  Buy    Books   for 
Christmas 


Soldier  Silhouettes 
On  Our  Front 

By  William  L.  Slidger 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Worker  in  France 
"I  have  tried  to  set  down  some  of  my  ex- 
periences. I  have  had  but  one  object  in 
so  doing,  and  that  object  has  been  to  give 
the  father  and  mother,  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter, the  wife  and  child  and  friend  of  the 
boys  'Over  There'  an  accurate  heart  pic- 
ture."— The  Author, 

Illustrated.     $1.25   net 

The  City  of  Trouble 

Petrograd  Since  the  Revolution 

By  Meriel  Buchanan 

Preface  by  Hugh  Walpole 

Miss  Buchanan,  daughter  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Petrograd,  begins  her  story 
before  the  Czar's  downfall — includes  the 
dramatic  account  of  the  death  of  the  no- 
torious Rasputin  and  comes  down  to  the 
departure  of  the  British  Ambassador  from 
Petrograd  early  in  the  present  year. 

$1.35  net 

The  Great  Adventure 

Present-Day  Studies  in 
American  Nationalism 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt 

This  volume,  dedicated  to  all  who  in  this 
war  have  paid  with  their  bodies  for  their 
soul's  desire,  contains  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
most  recent  expressions  on  the  world  war. 
$1.00  net 

Fighting  the  Boche 
Underground 

By  Captain  H.  D.  Trounce 

Captain  Trounce  writes  of  this  strange 
form  of  warfare  under  the  trenches  and 
No  Man's  Land  with  great  clarity  and 
vividness,  describing  the  construction  of 
galleries  and  mines,  underground  fights, 
explosions  about  Neuville-St.  Vaast,  in 
Flanders,  near  Arras,  under  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  etc.  Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

The  U-Boat  Hunters 

By  James  B.  Connolly 

A  thrilling  account  of  the  work  our  boys 
have  done  on  the  sea.  Among  the  chapter 
headings  are:  "Seeing  Them  Across," 
"The  U-Boats  Appear,"  "One  They  Didn't 
Get,"  "The  Marines  Have  Landed,"  etc. 

Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

Crosses  of  War 

By  Mary  R.  S.  Andrews 

Poems  of  war  and  patriotism  by  Mary  R. 
S.  Andrews,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Lincoln  story,   "The  Perfect  Tribute." 

75  cents  net 

Plays  of  J.  M.  Barrie 

Richard   Burton  says: 

"There  is  but  one  Barrie,  and  his  name 
is  James !  Blessed  is  he  among  modern 
authors,  and  twice  blessed  are  we  that  to- 
day we  can  put  his  plays  into  our  library 
among  the  standard  volumes  that  give  it 
tone  and  attraction." 

What  Every  Woman  Knows.    $1.00  net 

The  Admirable  C'ichton.     $100  net 

Quality  Street.    $100  net 

Echoes  of  the  War :  "The  Old  Lady  Shows 
Her  Medals,"  "The  New  Word,"  "Bar- 
bara's Wedding,"  and  "A  Well- Remem- 
bered Kiss."  $1.50  iie* 

The  Shorter  Bible 

The  New  Testament 

A  new  translation  which  gives  in  simple, 
dignified  modern  English  those  parts  of  the 
New  Testament  which  are  of  the  most 
practical  value.  $1.00   net 

Psychology  and  the 
Day's  Work 

By  Prof.  Edgar  James  Swift 

"He  writes  in  an  interesting,  even  an  en- 
tertaining, style,  with  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion and  copious  citations  of  authorities, 
and  so  has  produced  a  book  which  can  be 
read  with  ease  and  pleasure." — New  York 
Tribune,  $1.50  net 


^.CHARLES  SCRIBNERS  SONS 

FIFTH  AVE.  AT43'-hST.  NEW  YORK 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Case  for  the  Filipinos. 
It  has  been  inevitable,  of  course,  that  we 
should  presently  have  such  a  work  as  "The 
Case  for  the  Filipinos,"  by  Maximo  M.  Kalaw. 
The  leaven  of  self-confidence  has  been  work- 
ing strongly  in  the  Islands  under  the  Demo- 
cratic regime,  and  that  self-confidence  has 
very  naturally  taken  a  retrospective  form.  It 
looks  backward  and  believes  that  the  Fili- 
pinos have  always  been  as  poised  and  unified 
and  constructive  as  they  have  been  led  to  be 
by  the  schooling  derived  from  the  American 
occupation.  Mr.  Kalaw  embodies  this  retro- 
spective appreciation  in  a  volume  which  seeks 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Islanders  had  vir- 
tually won  their  independence  from  Spain 
when  the  United  States  seized  them,  that  com- 
petent authorities  had  pronounced  them  better 
fitted  for  self-government  than  the  Cubans, 
that  the  population  is  all  but  universally  civil- 
ized and  educated,  and  that  the  various  races 
are  bound  together  by  a  highly-developed 
sense  of  nationality. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  Mr.  Kalaw's 
contentions,  it  must  be  said  that  he  has  done 
his  work  well,  sustaining  his  points  with 
documentary  evidence  and  treating  the  entire 
subject  with  excellent  self-restraint.  The 
work  is  important  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Filipino   side  of  history. 

The  Case  for  the  Filipinos.  By  Maximo  M 
Kalaw.  New  York:  The  Century  Company;  $1.50 
net. 


New  Books  Received. 
Women  and  Soldiers.      By  Mrs.   Alec  Tweedie 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company;    $1.25. 
About  women  soldiers  and  fighting  men. 

Dutch   Fairy  Tales.     By  William  Elliot  Griffis. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  dwell  Company;  $1.25. 
With   colored  illustrations. 

The  Secret  Press  in  Belgium.     By  Jean  Mas- 
sart.     New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
The  story  of  a  newspaper. 

The    Village.      By    Ernest    Poole.      New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.50. 
Russian   impressions. 

A  Not  Impossible  Religion.  By  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Company. 

A  mystical  and  essentially  Christian  religion. 

Lafayette,   We   Come.      By   Rupert   S.   Holland. 
Philadelphia:   George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.;  $1.25. 
The  story  of  Lafayette. 

Every  Child's  Mother  Goose.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company;  $2. 

With  introduction  by  Carolyn  Wells  and  pictures 
by   Edith    R.    Wilson. 

English   Fairy   Tales.      Retold  by   Flora  Annie 
Steel.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $2.50. 
With  illustrations  by  Arthur   Rackham. 

Recollections  of  a  Russian  Diplomat.  By  Eu- 
gene de  Schelking.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;   $2.50. 

The  suicide  of  monarchies. 

The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 
Edited  by  Clayton  Hamilton.  New  York-  E  P 
Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 

"The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  and  "Iris." 

What  Happened  Then  Stories.  By  Ruth  O. 
Dyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany;  $1.25. 

For  children. 

Guynemer,  Knight  of  the  Air.  By  Henry 
Bordeaux.  New  Haven,  Connecticut:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press;    $1.60. 

Translated   from  the  French. 

San    Francisco.      By    Francis    Bruguiere.      San 
Francisco:  H.  S.  Crocker  Company;  $1.50. 
With  twenty-seven  plates. 

Colors  of  Life.     By  Max  Eastman.     New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf;   $1.25. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Madman.      By   Kahlil  Gibran.     New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf;    $1.25. 
Parables  and  poems. 

Nights  in  London.  By  Thomas  Burke.  New 
York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;   $1.50. 

Adventures  in  London. 

The  Probable  Infinity  of  Nature  and  Life. 
By  William  Emerson  Ritter,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  The 
Gorman   Press;    $1.25. 

Issued  in  Studies  in  Science. 

Historic  Shrines  of  America.  By  John  T. 
Faris.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company;  $3. 

The  story  of  120  historic  buildings  and  the  pio- 
neers who  made  them  notable. 

325  Group  Contests  for  the  Army,  Navy  and 
School.  By  William  J.  Cromie.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan   Company;    $1.25. 

For  the  gymnasium. 

Golden  Words  from  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  By 
F.  A.    Wightman.      Boston:   The  Gorham  Press. 

A  new  grouping  of  the  sayings  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs. 

Zoroastrianism   and  Judaism.      By   George  Wil- 
liam  Carter,    Ph.   D.      Boston:  The  Gorham    Press. 
Issued  in  the  World  Worship  Series. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Theatre.  By  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps.  New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.25. 

Observations  on  the  contemporary  English  and 
American  stage. 

Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends.  By 
Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany;   50   cents. 

For  children. 

Formative     Types     in     English     Poethy.      By 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought:  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


George  Herbert  Palmer.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company;    $1.50. 

A  study  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Herbert,  Pope, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning. 

Resurrection     of     the     Gods.       By     Don     A. 
Mickleson.     Boston:  The  Gorham  Press. 
A  poem. 

Prophecies  Relating  to  the  Time  of  the  End. 
By  William  A.  Bosworth.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press. 

An    interpretation   of  prophecy. 

Behind    the    Battle    Line.      By    Madeline    Z. 
Doty.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.25. 
Around  the  world  in  1918. 

A    Chance    to    Live.      By    Zoe    Beckley.      New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $1.60. 
A  novel. 

In     Kultured    Kaptivity.       By    Ivan     Rossiter. 
Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company;    $1.50. 
Life  in  a  German  prison. 

Fragments    from    France.      By    Captain    Bruce 
Bairnsfather.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Part  VI. 

Architecture     and      Democracy.       By     Claude 
Bragdon.     New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 
The  past  and  future  of  architecture. 

Zanoza.     By  R.  G.  Kirk.     New  York:  Alfred  A. 
Knopf;  75  cents. 
A  Borzoi  story. 


The  Modern  Novel.     By  William  Follett.     New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 
A  study  of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  fiction. 

Napoleon  and  the  War.  ■  By  E.  George  Marks. 
Sydney:  William  Dymock. 
A    historical    parallel. 


The  late  Sir  Alfred  Jones,  who  left  gen- 
erous legacies  to  practically  every  clerk  in 
his  employ,  started  in  the  battle  of  life  as  a 
ship's  apprentice.  The  late  Sir  Hiram  Maxim, 
the  inventor,  was  the  son  of  a  miller,  and 
began  life  in  the  unpretentious  guise  of  a 
coach-builder's  apprentice.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Cook — the  pioneer  of  popular  travel, 
who,  among  other  feats,  conveyed  up  the  Nile 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  of  20,000  men 
which  went  to  the  relief  of  the  ill-fated  Gor- 
don— was  in  youth  a  journeyman  wood- 
turner. While  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  the  head 
of  the  celebrated  firm  of  engineers  in  Bir- 
mingham, started  to  amass  his  princely  for- 
tune in  a  workshop  the  rent  of  which 
amounted  to  four  shillings  per  week. 


A  vice  crusade  conducted  by  Methodist 
missionaries  on  the  Island  of  Sumatra  has 
resulted  in  the  abolition  of  gambling  by  the 
government  and  the  closing  of  hundreds  of 
dens. 


GERMANY  UP  FOR  SENTENCE 

FRANK  H.  SIMONDS,  American  historian 

and  war  expert,  outlines  tasks  confronting  the 

Versailles  Peace  Congress  in 

THE  SUNDAY  CHRONICLE  of  December  1 

BATTLE  TANKS  DEFEAT  HINDENBURG 

These    monsters,  adapted  from  the  California 

caterpillar  tractor,  were  the  deciding  factors  in 

the  war,  says  a  writer  in  this  number. 

Riddled  by  Machine-Gun  Hail 

A  true  narrative  of  a  Canadian  soldier 

Denmark's  Prize  Beauty 

Baroness  Van  Dewitz,  famous  on  the 

European  stage.     A  most 

attractive  page. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  exclusive  articles 
that  will  be  featured  in 

The  Sunday  Chronicle 

FOR  DECEMBER  1 
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AT  THE  COLUMBIA. 

The  New  York  farcical  sensation,  "The 
Very  Idea,"  is  now  launched,  running  in  a 
successful  season  at  the  Columbia,  with  Wil- 
liam H.  Crane  starring  in  the  role  of  an  ex- 
perimenter in  eugenics.  The  popular  play- 
house, which  reopened  Saturday  night,  was 
enthusiastically  supported  on  that  cheering 
occasion  by  its  large  clientele,  which  rallied 
in  such  numbers  that  every  seat  was  sold 
out.  The  banner  audience  had  its  reward  in 
its  immense  relish  of  the  performance,  the 
play  proving  to  be  of  that  calibre  which  par- 
ticularly tickles  the  funny  bone  of  young  mar- 
ried couples,  who  probabK'  make  up  the  ma- 
jority in  theatrical  audiences  of  the  class  of 
theatres  to  which  the  Columbia  belongs.  The 
shrewd  playwriter  who  can  interest  and 
please  this  particular  class  of  theatre  habitues 
has  fallen  on  his  feet.  So  it  has  been  with 
William  LeBaron,  who  has  a  number  of 
Broadway  successes  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  LeBaron  in  "The  Very  Idea"  genially 
satirizes  eugenics,  demonstrating  that  while 
a  practical  carrying  out  of  the  eugenic  idea 
is  quite  feasible,  there  are  other  factors,  such 
as  maternal  and  paternal  love,  that  knock 
these  practical  workings  into  a  cocked  hat. 
Some  people  might  consider  a  comedy  dealing 
with  such  topics  vulgar,  but,  although  ac- 
cording to  our  conventional  standards  the  talk 
plays  rather  embarrassingly  around  the  sub- 
ject of  the  propagation  of  the  human  species, 
in  reality  there  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
intrinsically  vulgar  in  the  play.  The  prunes 
and  prisms  people,  in  avidly  looking  for  it,  may 
think  they  have  found  it,  but  vulgarity  of  mo- 
tive presupposes  an  appeal  to  the  lower, 
coarser  emotions,  and  there  is  none  such  to 
"The  Very  Idea."  Indeed  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  quite  a  wholesome  tone  and  sentiment 
to  the  comedy,  although  the  author  is  preach- 
ing no  sermon,  just  genially  laughing  at  the 
American  tendency  to  follow  up  fads,  and 
pleasantly  poking  fun  in  a  sort  of  "I'm  in  it, 
too,"   spirit  at  the  modern   idea   of   eugenics. 

Mr.  Crane  fills  the  role  of  the  eugenist  who, 
with  an  underlying  sense  of  humor  and  a 
simple  good-heartedness  rather  destructive  to 
Uncle  Alan's  idea  of  doing  a  service  of  purely 
scientific  value  to  the  human  race,  still  con- 
trives to  maintain  an  attitude  of  sufficiently 
cool  scientific  detachment  while  trying  to 
work  out  his  idea.  Mr.  Crane  never  under- 
took a  role  yet  that  he  didn't  succeed  in 
making  you  like  most  heartily  the  character 
represented.  So  we  are  greatly  taken  with 
his  Uncle  Alan,  while  recognizing  that  his 
great  idea  is  doomed  in  advance  to  failure. 
The  fine  old  veteran  pleases  with  everything 
he  does,  and  though  the  character  he  imper- 
sonates may  have  been,  in  the  mind  of  its 
creator,  something  more  of  a  fanatic  than  he 
makes  it,  it  is  the  human,  the  kindly,  and  the 
humorous  side  of  it  which  endears  the  old 
eugenist  to  the  audience.  Indeed  so  pleas- 
antly is  this  conveyed  to  our  sympathies  that 
if  the  author  should  see  Mr.  Crane's  imper- 
sonation, even  while  taking  note  of  some 
possible  departure  from  his  own  conception, 
it  is  possible  that  he  would  revise  a  less 
genially  conceived  outline  of  the  character  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Crane's. 

A  good  company  has  been  assembled  to  sup- 
port the  veteran  star,  chief  of  whom  is  Mr. 
Charles  Silber,  playing  the  role  of  the  well- 
meaning  jackass  whose  prosperity  enables  him 
to  buy  the  eugenic  baby  that  his  pretty  wife 
so  far  has  failed  to  present  him  with.  Mr. 
Silber  is  particularly  happy  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  the  character  of  Gilbert,  exhibiting 
an  ability  in  nicely  balanced  farce  comedy  that 
promises  the  young  actor  a  future. 

Mr.  Arthur  Behren's  length  of  limb  and 
athletic  proportions  render  him  a  particularly 
appropriate  selection  for  the  role  of  the  young 
husky  who  is  selected  by  Uncle  Alan  to  be  the 
future  baby's  eugenic  sire.  Mr.  Behrens  is 
clever  in  depicting  just  the  right  kind  of  a 
Joe  Garvin ;  manly,  yet  guileless,  with  that  en- 
gaging expression  of  good  nature  mingled  with 
unworldliness  that  we  see  on  many  of  the 
young  soldiers'  faces. 

Two  young  ladies,   very   attractive   in   their 

differing  ways,  fill  the  roles  of  Edith,  the  wife 

of  the   foolish  Gilbert,  and  gentle  Nora,  the 

second   maid,    who   is   fond   of   children    and 

who  i/  chosen  by  the  sapient  Uncle  Alan  to 

the  mother  of  the  eugenic  babe.    That  Joe 

cewise  chosen  Nora  to  be  the  mother 

future  family  was  really  what  threw 


the  fat  in  the  fire,  for,  where  true  love  comes 
in,  the  purchase  of  eugenically  born  children 
goes  out.  So  Mr.  LeBaron  would  have  us 
understand. 

Iva  Shepard  is  very  attractive  and  genuine 
in  the  role  of  the  gentle,  literal  Nora,  designed 
by  Nature  to  bear  children  that  she  might 
cherish  and  love  them.  Alice  Elliott,  the 
young  local  beaut}',  is  getting  on  apace,  since 
she  has  been  promoted  from  our  Little  The- 
atre to  a  place  on  the  commercial  stage.  Evi- 
dently- it  did  not  take  her  long  to  step  from 
the  Alcazar  stage  to  that  of  the  Columbia, 
where  she  made  an  agreeable  impression  in 
the  role  of  the  young  wife.  Very  consci- 
entious in  her  work,  the  young  aspirant  has 
not  yet  acquired  that  perfect  ease  of  ex- 
pression which  she  is  on  her  way  to  conquer, 
but  she  is  a  careful  student,  distinct  in  her 
utterance,  and  extremely  pretty  in  face,  figure, 
and  movements. 

Several  other  players  were  factors  in  the 
success  of  the  piece,  among  them  little  Lu- 
cille Shirpser  in  a  well-trained  and  intelli- 
gent child  characterization  and  Mr.  Robert 
Sandberg,  who  plays  the  part  of  a  .genial 
doubter. 

The  audience  enjoyed  the  play  thoroughly, 
the  shrewd  Mr.  LeBaron  being  well  aware 
that,  in  treating  eugenics  as  a  stage  theme, 
he  is  getting  close  to  a  topic  which  is  always 
more  or  less  discussed  by  the  newly  wed : 
namely,  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  parents.  Those 
who  vote  "No"  have  been  in  a  large  plurality 
among  the  prosperous,  but  of  late  there  seems 
to  be  a  change  of  sentiment,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  if  the  number  of  childless  young 
couples  would  begin  to  diminish.  It  is  being 
dimly  borne  in  upon  them  that  they  are  losing 
something  for  which  nothing  else  in  life  can 
make  up.  And  when,  in  this  cheerful  little 
satire,  we  see  a  beautiful  and  healthy  young 
wife  forced  to  blush  for  her  inability  to  be 
physically  normal  and  bear  a  child,  we  recog- 
nize it  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times ;  some- 
thing in  which  New  York  dramatists  are 
always  well  up. 

AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER  ON  THE  WAR. 


On  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening  Major 
A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  of  the  King's  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  gave  a  most  in- 
teresting discourse  on  the  world  war,  in  which 
he  voiced  the  answer  to  numerous  questions 
we  are  asking  ourselves  since  the  armistice 
started.  The  armistice  has  to  go  on  its  course, 
and  the  world  must  cultivate  patience  during 
these  thirty  fateful  days.  But  it  is  an  im- 
patient sort  of  patience,  big  with  questions. 
And  the  biggest  is,  "Will  Germany  be  made 
to  pay?"  Major  Dugmore,  whose  course  is 
endorsed  by  the  British  government,  may  be 
said  to  speak,  if  not  with  authority  at  least 
with  knowledge,  of  what  Britain's  course  will 
be.  And  from  him  we  are  relieved  to  hear 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  British  Empire, 
while  intending  to  adhere  to  a  strictly  humane 
line  of  conduct,  have  even'  intention  of  mak- 
ing Germany  pay. 

Frank,  soldierly,  attractive,  the  lecturer's 
genial  countenance  and  mellow  voice  were 
never  darkened  for  a  moment  by  a  shadow 
of  vindictiveness.  But  a  manly  indignation 
rang  in  his  voice  and  steeled  his  gaze  when 
he  spoke  of  Germany's  wanton  destructive- 
ness,  of  her  cruelties,  too  terrible,  he  said,  even 
to  speak  of.  For  these  things  she  has  for- 
feited the  right  to  the  mercy  for  which  she  is 
so  abjectly  pleading. 

The  lecturer  did  not  indulge  in  oratorical 
display  or  measured  platform  periods.  He 
spoke  right  from  the  heart,  and  kindled  spurts 
of  fiery  response  from  the  audience.  "Ger- 
many," he  said,  "must  be  a  thing  apart.  Her 
trade  must  be  kept  apart  And  not  until  the 
Germans  have  won  theii  redemption  during 
the  probation  of  years  can  we  admit  them  to 
the  league  of  nations.  We  will  feed  them, 
yes,  and  their  children  ;  even  if  we  have  to 
deny  ourselves.  We  will  be  humane  ;  so  far 
we  will  be  merciful,  but  no  more,  for  we've 
got  to  teach  Germany  a  lesson." 

And  then,  warming  up  with  his  theme,  "Do 
you  think  they  should  sit  at  the  peace  table? 
Are  you  going  to  let  them  ?"  And  "No !" 
yelled  the  audience  with  vigor.  Whereat  we 
all  felt  greatly  refreshed- 
There  was  nothing  mealy-mouthed  about 
Major  Dugmore's  denunciation  of  Germany's 
abject  attitude  in  making  outcries  for  mercy. 
In  fact,  he  greatly  assuaged  the  emotions  of 
his  hearers  by  giving  such  vigorous  utter- 
ance to  sentiments  duplicating  those  which 
were  bubbling  inside  of  them.  The  outspoken 
response  of  his  hearers  wooed  the  speaker  to 
a  sudden  outbreak  of  candid  scorn  for  the 
beaten  foe,  entirely  unconventional  in  its 
wording. 

"What  do  you  think,"  he  said,  with  an  Eng- 
lishman's biting  contempt  for  the  grand  fleet 
that  wouldn't  fight,  "of  the  second  navy  of  the 
world  surrendering  without  firing  one  shot?" 
And  the  Briton,  who  has  a  full  equipment  of 
the  American  vernacular,  said  also,  "No  mat- 
ter what  happens  to  her,  Germany  will  squeal, 
for  she  is  yellow  through  and  through.  Why, 
good  Lord,  a  California  sunset  is  blue  in  com- 
parison." 

However,  Major  Dugmore's  main  theme  lay 


in  the  correction  of  the  numerous  miscon- 
ceptions concerning  Great  Britain's  conduct 
during  the  war,  due  to  the  busy  German  propa- 
gandists. These,  the  lecturer  assures  us,  are 
still  on  the  job,  trying  their  prettiest  to  create 
misunderstandings  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  In  response  to  numerous 
queries  as  to  what  the  British  had  done  he  de- 
scribed, with  simple,  moving  eloquence,  the 
heroic  exploits  of  Britain's  second  army  of 
90,000,  after  the  first  army,  the  45,000  "con- 
temptibles,"  had,  with  magnificent  self-sacrifice, 
laid  down  their  lives  in  Flanders.  "Gaps  mul- 
tiplied," he  said  in  describing  their  first  charge 
in  their  first  battle,  "and  line  after  line  went 
down.  But  no  hesitation.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  we 
were  proud  of  those  fellows !" 

Major  Dugmore  paid  our  men  a  fine 
tribute,  admitting  that  the  English  had  ex- 
pected a  great  deal  of  spread-eagleism,  and 
finding  none  at  all,  while  in  respect  to  work 
our  men  stuck  to  their  training  so  tenaciously 
that  they  tired  out  their  British  trainers.  "As 
to  France,"  he  said,  "I  can  not  speak  of  it. 
No  Englishman  can  do  justice  to  it.  We 
simply  bow  our  heads  in  silence." 

As  an  answer  to  German  propaganda  the 
lecturer  reminded  us  that  England's  fleet  could 
have  saved  her,  but  the  national  sense  of 
honor  impelled  the  British  to  enter  a  war  that 
has  left  them  with  one  million  dead.  One  in 
every  three  of  England's  males  is  thus  cut  off. 
To  make  up  for  the  stupendous  volunteer  army 
withdrawn  from  the  industrial  world  five  mil- 


lion women  have  devoted  their  energies  to 
doing  their  share. 

England  has  suffered  greatly  in  respect  to 
the  food  problem.  Until  recently  Britons  were 
prohibited  from  revealing  their  hardships.  At 
present  their  rations  are  lower  than  during 
the  submarine  campaign.  Speaking  of  the 
plenty  prevailing  in  this  country,  the  lecturer 
drew  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  ration 
of  meat  that  used  to  last  a  British  family  two 
days  must  now  last  them  two  weeks.  They 
have  almost  no  butter,  margarine  being  in 
common  use.  As  a  food  commodity,  cream  is 
non-existent  in  England.  Everybody,  from 
the  king  down,  is  rationed  on  meat,  butter, 
and  sugar.  As  to  white  flour,  in  spite  of 
what  the  anti-British  propagandists  say,  Eng- 
land hasn't  even  seen  white  flour  for  over  two 
years. 

Five  million  acres  of  waste  land  on  the 
edges  of  town  and  village  have  been  made 
productive,  and  on  Sunday  one  may  see  men 
— mostly  old  men — women  and  children  going 
cheerfully  to  work  in  their  allotments. 

For  two  years  English  citizens  have  not  en- 
joyed private  automobiles.  In  respect  to 
other  essentials  England  has  gone  cold  to 
supply  her  fleet  with  coal.  She  has  supplied 
France  and  Italy  entirely  with  coal,  and  Hol- 
land, Spain,  and  even  the  American  fleet  in 
part. 

As  a  final  word  on  the  war,  the  lecturer 
assured  us  that  our  fighting  men  will  not  re- 
turn to  us  brutalized  by  the  terrible  experi- 
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ences  and  the  sufferings  of  war.  "No,"  he 
said,  "your  soldiers  will  come  back  to  you 
better  men  in  every  respect.  They  have  be- 
come ennobled  by  their  experiences  and  will 
be  better  husbands,  better  fathers,  better  citi- 
zens, and  inspired  by  a  deeper  sense  of  re- 
ligion than  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  in  ordi- 
nary life." 

The  interest  excited  by  all  this  information 
was  greatly  added  to  by  a  series  of  very  in- 
teresting pictures  of  the  English  armies  in 
France ;  close-up  views  of  the  plucky  Tommies 
of  the  trenches  which  seemed  to  give  us  a 
more  intimate  survey  of  them  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  talk,  in  fact,  seemed  to  put  us  in 
particularly  intimate  relations  with  the  Brit- 
ish. The  lecturer  did  us  all  good.  His  out- 
spoken condemnation  of  German  military 
methods,  his  stern  conviction  that  she  should 
be  made  to  atone,  voiced  our  own  feelings, 
for  since  the  war  has  ended  many  are  repeat- 
ing to  themselves  Kipling's  line,  "Lest  we 
forget !" 


ST.   FRANCIS  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


Mr.  Arthur  Maitland  has  gathered  together 
an  enlarged  company,  and  on  Monday  evening 
and  Tuesday  afternoon  the  second  week's  pro- 
gramme of  the  St.  Francis  Little  Theatre  was 
presented  to  appreciative  audiences.  The 
policy  of  presenting  three  one-act  plays  at  a 
performance  will  continue,  the  programme  on 
this  occasion  having  included  Richard  Harding 
Davis'  "The  Littlest  Girl,"  a  Chinese  drama 
called  "Laughter,"  by  R.  H.  Davis  and  Perley 
Sheehen,  and  "Woman's  Honor."  a  playlet  by 
Miss  Susan  Glaspbell  originally  produced  by 
the  Provincetown  Players  of  New  York. 

A  spontaneous  tribute  from  the  audience  as 
the  curtain  went  up  on  "Laughter"  demon- 
strated the  success  of  the  Chinese  setting. 
Mr.  Morrison  as  the  centre  of  the  picture 
with  his  strikingly  successful  make-up  as 
Tiping,  a  "laundry  lord,"  carrying  out  the 
Oriental  idea  so  thoroughly  that  the  appro- 
priate atmosphere  was  immediately  estab- 
lished. But  alas!  Poetry — for  the  brief  play 
is  poetic  melodrama — must  be  upheld  by  a 
purer,  less  provincial,  and  more  beautiful 
speech  than  Mr.  Morrison  can  offer.  The  in- 
stant the  thoroughly  Chinese  Tiping  spoke,  he 
became  an  American,  and  a  prosaic  one. 
Miss  Harvey,  the  leading  lady,  in  the  baffling 
role  of  Panku,  the  light-o'-love  wife  of  the 
poet  Chao,  left  us  uncertain  as  to  her  calibre 
as  an  actress,  while  Mr.  Maitland  was  a  very 
Maitlandish  Chinese  poet.  The  play  has  its 
points,  the  idea  of  laughter,  frivolous,  sar- 
donic, or  terrible,  centring  around  the  murder 
motive  being  the  most  striking  one,  but  the 
tangled  web  of  Panku's  fate  is  compounded 
of  such  a  complication  of  knots  that  the 
tenor  of  the  play  is  not  made  sufficiently 
clear  to  the  receptivities  of  the  average 
auditor. 

Mr.  Maitland  in  the  dress-suit  role  of  Van 
Bibber  was  temperamentally  better  placed 
than  in  the  exotic  Chinese  drama.  Both  of 
the  men — Mr.  Morrison  playing  opposite  him 
— appeared  to  advantage  in  their  respective 
roles,  and  the  feminine  part  of  the  audience 
was  duly  touched  at  the  moving  finale,  when 
the  coldness  of  the  ice-bound  father  was 
melted  by  the  warm  rushings  of  paternal  love. 
But  wasn't  he  the  egotist,  though?  Why 
didn't  Van  Bibber  give  him  one  by  saying, 
"Man,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  your  feelings  for 
one  moment.  I  was  only  looking  out  for  the 
baby." 

'"Woman's  Honor,"  by  Susan  Glaspbell,  sati- 
rizes the  ancient  and  romantic  idea  of  the 
self-sacrifice    of    the    lover   who    is    legally    in 
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peril  of  his  life  because  he  refuses  to  give  an 
alibi  for  a  certain  all-night  session.  A  group 
of  young  actresses,  all  bright,  although  more 
or  less  amateurish  in  their  acting,  figured  as 
the  various  ladies  who  sought  to  release  the 
prisoner  from  his  predicament  by  claiming 
companionship  with  him  during  the  night  in 
question.  As  with  "Laughter,"  however,  there 
was  a  certain  lack  of  clarity  in  "Woman's 
Honor,"  the  author  being  so  over-ingenious 
and  redundant  in  her  satire  that  she  clouded 
the  issue.  We  laughed,  but  in  patches,  and 
not  with  that  ready  enjoyment  which  goes 
with  a  complete  entrance  into  the  humorous 
current  of  a  play. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
The  skillfully  selected  New  Alcazar  com- 
pany has  jumped  into  popularity  at  a  bound. 
The  spoken  drama  season  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  notable  in  the  history  of  the 
famous  playhouse.  The  brilliant  comedy, 
"Upstairs  and  Down,"  has  its  final  perform- 
ances this  week.  "One  of  Us"  is  another 
New  York  novelty  for  the  coming  week,  open- 
ing next  Sunday's  matinee.  It  is  a  play  of 
vivid  contrasts.  Its  romance  begins  amid  jazz 
band  discordances  and  reaches  its  climax  at 
a  fashionable  society  wedding.  Thurston  Hall 
plays  his  original  role  of  the  college  athlete 
who  feigns  criminality  to  gain  standing  as 
"one  of  us"  in  the  underworld.  Belle  Bennett 
will  be  disclosed  in  a  new  light  as  Joan  Gray, 
the  cabaret  singer.  Roy  Clements,  a  former 
Alcazar  favorite — now  the  stage  director — 
personates  Coast-to-Coast  Taylor,  a  famous 
crook.  Henry  Shumer  will  be  the  humorous 
waiter-evangelist,   "The  Parson." 


Curran  Theatre. 

"Hearts  of  the  World,"  the  "Victory  love 
story,"  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Curran 
Theatre  for  the  fortnight  beginning  Sunday 
night,  December   1st. 

"Hearts  of  the  World"  is  essentially  a  love 
story  of  the  great  war,  with  the  conflict  serv- 
ing as  a  grim  background.  Director  Griffith 
and  many  of  his  principal  players,  including 
Lillian  and  Dorothy  Gish  and  their  mother, 
Robert  Harron,  and  George  A.  Seigmann, 
were  under  actual  bombardment  three  times, 
on  one.  occasion  for  a  period  covering  three 
hours. 

"Hearts  of  the  World"  is  regarded  by  au- 
thorities as  being  Griffith's  masterpiece,  ex- 
celling even  his  "Birth  of  a  Nation"  and  "In- 
tolerance." More  than  120,000  feet  of  film 
were  taken,  although  only  12,000  feet  are  used 
in  the  production.  There  are  no  papier  mache 
scenic  effects,  studio  "props,"  or  conventional 
moving-picture  "fakes"  employed. 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
The    Orpheum    promises    another   delightful 
and  novel  bill  for  next  week. 

Maud  Lambert,  musical-comedy  prima 
donna,  and  Ernest  R.  Ball,  the  popular  com- 
poser of  "Mother  Machree,"  "Love  Me  and 
the  World  Is  Mine,"  "In  the  Garden  of  My 
Heart,"  "Till  the  Sands  of  the  Desert  Grow 
Cold,"  and  "A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven,"  will  pre- 
sent a  delightful  act. 

"All  for  Democracy"  is  an  allegory  of  the 
present.  The  spirits  of  the  great  men  of  his- 
tory come  to  counsel  the  President  in  his 
trying  hour.  As  he  sits  wrapped  in  thought 
at  his  table  Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln,  Washington. 
Lafayette,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Pershing  appear 
at  his  elbow  and  with  words  that  they  have 
made  indelible  point  out  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
that  the  right  road  is  always  difficult  to 
travel,  but  invariably  leads  to  victory. 

"Petticoats."  a  comedy  by  John  B.  Hymer, 
with  Grace  Dunbar  Nile,  is  an  incident  in  the 
lives  of  a  number  of  college  girls  who  are 
setting  their  caps  at  a  young  physician.  Miss 
Nile  as  Betty  is  their  ringleader.  He  falls 
a  victim  to  her  wiles,  pops  the  question,  and 
is  informed  that  he  is  the  subject  of  a  joke 
and  bet.  Thereupon  he  turns  the  table  on  her 
to  force  her  to  keep  her  pact. 

Joseph  Bennett  and  Edward  Richards  will 
present  the  dramatic  sensation,  "Dark 
Clouds." 

Walter  Brower  ranks  among  the  leaders  of 
monologists  in  vaudeville.  He  has  frequently 
been  compared  to  the  late  Ezra  Kendall. 

Officer  Vokes  and  Don  scored  the  emphatic 
hit  of  the  present  New  York  season  with 
Ziegfeld's  "Midnight  Frolic."  Don  is  the 
justly  famous  inebriate  canine  and  Officer 
Vokes  is  the  cop  who,  after  having  vainly 
tried  to  induce  him  to  move  on,  arrests  him. 
Billy  Dale  and  Bunny  Burch  will  appear  in 
their  original  creation,  "The  Riding  Master." 
A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Review 
will  be  exhibited. 

The  only  holdover  on  this  fascinating  bill 
will  be  Helen  Trix,  assisted  by  her  sister 
Josephine,  in  new  songs  of  her  own  compo- 
sition.   

The  Players  Club. 
The  unusual  one-act  plays   to   be   presented 
by  the   Players  Club  in  the  Little  Theitre   at 
3209  Clay  Street,  beginning  Monday  evening. 


December  2d,  are  creating  a  keen  interest,  as 
a  more  attractive  programme  has  never  been 
offered  in  the  little  playhouse. 

"The  Celestial  Maiden,"  by  Margaret  Scott 
Oliver,  is  a  fantasy  of  exceptional  interest  and 
will  be  presented  in  Chinese  manner  with  a 
charming  Oriental  setting.  It  will  be  a  unique 
presentation,  as  only  women  will  appear,  as- 
suming the  male  as  well  as  the  feminine  roles. 

Miss  Nina  Moise,  a  recent  addition  to  the 
Little  Theatre  company,  will  make  her  first 
appearance  in  Sudermann's  "Roses."  Miss 
Moise  is  an  emotional  actress  of  much  charm 
and  ability  and  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
favorites  of  the  Provincetown  Players.  Sup- 
porting Miss  Moise  will  be  William  H.  Cocks 
and  Raphael  Bennett. 

A  feature  of  the  programme  will  be  the  first 
appearance  of  Mr.  Reginald  Travers,  director 
of  the  Little  Theatre,  in  "All  for  the  Sake 
of  Sylvia,"  a  delightful  comedy  by  Martha 
Morton. 

"The  Dryad,"  by  Mary  MacMillan.  will  also 
be  staged.  This  is  a  most  unusual  play  of 
contrasts  and  was  presented  last  summer  at 
Carmel  by  the  same  clever  players  as  will  be 
seen  at  the  Little  Theatre. 

A  change  of  bill  will  be  presented  the  second 
week. 

San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Sunday  afternoon,  December  1st,  will  mark 
the  giving  of  the  first  Sunday  symphony  con- 
cert of  the  new  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra,  when  the  remarkable 
programme  which  opened  the  season  so  bril- 
liantly will  be  repeated.  Friday's  offerings 
will  be  repeated  in  their  entirety,  though  the 
prices  will  be  cut  in  half,  as  has  been  the 
custom  for  the  Sunday  symphonies.  The  con- 
cert is  scheduled  for  the  Curran  Theatre  and 
the  time  of  starting  will  be  2 :30  o'clock 
sharp. 

Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony  in  E 
minor,  considered  by  many  the  great  Russian 
composer's  masterpiece;  Paul  Dukas'  delight- 
ful scherzo,  "Sorcerer's  Apprentice,"  based  on 
a  Goethe  ballad;  and  Henri  Rabaud's  majestic 
and  mystic  "Procession  Nocturne,"  after 
Lenau's  epic  poem,  "Faust,"  comprise  the 
programme. 

The  "Pop"  series  will  open  Sunday  after- 
noon, December  8th,  at  the  Curran.  It  will 
be  known  as  a  "Victory  Concert"  and  music 
of  wide  appeal  by  composers  of  the  Allied 
nations  will  appropriately  make  up  the  pro- 
gramme. The  event  will  begin  with  "Amer- 
ica," followed  by  the  Dirge  from  an  "Indian 
Suite"  by  MacDowell. 

The  overture  "Patrie,"  by  Bizet,  will  come 
next,  followed  by  five  Flemish  dances  by  a 
Belgian,  Jan  Block. 

Two  of  Percy  Grainger's  very  popular  folk- 
music  settings,  "Irish  Tune  from  County 
Derry"'  and  "Molly  on  the  Shore,"  will  rep- 
resent  Great  Britain. 

The  French  composer.  Massenet,  will  con- 
tribute three  graceful  Alsatian  scenes,  which 
call  for  a  clarinet  obligato  by  H.  B.  Randall 
and  violoncello  obligato  by  Horace  Britt. 

The  Bohemian,  Dvorak,  is  programmed  with 
Slavonic  dances,  truly  Czech  in  character  and 
not  offered  before  by  Conductor  Hertz.  J. 
Burgmein,  which  is  the  nom  de  plume  of  the 
elder  Riccordi,  will  represent  Italy  on  the 
programme.  His  Venetian  Carneval  is  alto- 
gether enchanting.  Then  will  come  the  over- 
powering March  Slav  of  the  Russian  genius. 
Tschaikowsky,  and  the  Victory  Concert  will 
be  concluded  with  stirring  renditions  of  the 
"Marseillaise"  and  "Star-Spangled  Banner." 


®{j£  (Soften  feasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


SOME  BOOK  STATISTICS. 


Publishers  complain  that  the  public  is 
buying  newspapers  instead  of  books.  "The 
number  of  books  published  per  annum  has  de- 
creased steadily  in  the  last  decade."  says  one 
publisher.  "If  the  same  rate  of  decrease  con- 
tinues for  another  decade  the  United  States 
will  lose  its  proud  position  as  the  foremost 
book  publishing  country  of  the  world." 

It  can  not  lose  this  "proud  position,"  for 
the  simple  fact  that  it  never  had  it  to  loso 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Rochester  Post-Express). 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  book  publishing  is  concerned,  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  position  of  the  little  boy  who  con- 
fided to  his  father  that  he  was  at  the  head  of 
his  class — that  is,  one  of  the  heads. 

What  are  the  facts?  M.  Paul  Otlet,  the 
secretary  of  the  Brussels  International  Biblio- 
graphic Institute,  a  world  authority  en  this 
particular  subject,  places  the  book  production 
of  the  entire  globe  at  approximately  150,000 
volumes  per  annum. 

Senor  Eduardo  Ravarro  Salvador,  a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  author,  has  compiled  sta- 
tistics of  a  similar  nature.  His  estimate  quite 
closely  confirms  M.  Otlet's  statement,  approxi- 
mating 160,000  volumes  per  annum.  Switzer- 
land leads  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  production  of  books.  In  1911,  in 
Switzerland,  there  was  one  book  printed  for 
872  of  the  population  :  Japan  printed  one  book 
for  every  1224,  Germany  one  book  for  every 
2075,  France  one  book  for  even*  3808,  the 
United  States  one  book  for  every  7295  of  the 
population. 


This,  then,  is  the  "proud  position"  the 
United  States  is  to  lose.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  books  in  the 
United  States  is  less  than  any  other  com- 
modity. American  men  spend  less  for  books 
than  for  neckties,  and  American  women  less 
than  for  the  buttons  on  their  frocks.  Little 
Switzerland,  one-eighteenth  the  size  of  Texas, 
with  a  population  less  than  one-twenty -fifth 
that  of  the  United  States,  publishes  more  than 
three-fourths  as  many  books  as  we  do.  The 
Scandinavian  countries — Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway — rank  next  to  Switzerland,  with  an 
output  more  than  six  times  that  of  our  own. 
Germany,  France,  the  British  Empire,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  Austria  surpass  us.  Even 
Roumania,  with  one-third  of  our  population, 
publishes  one-fourth  as  many  books  as  we 
do.  Japan,  with  slightly  more  than  half  our 
population,  publishes  four  times  as  many 
books.  Russia,  regarded  commonly  as  an 
ignorant  country,  produces  two  and  three- 
quarters  as  many  books  as  we  do.  Her  popu- 
lation is  one  and  two-thirds  larger  than  our 
population,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  not 
be  ignored  that  79  per  cent,  of  her  popula- 
tion is  of  the  ignorant  peasant  class. 

Spain  is  the  only  one  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions that  publishes  fewer  books  per  million 
of  population  per  annum  than  we  do.  Ger- 
many, before  the  war,  produced  more  books 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  classes  of  educa- 
tion, art,  sciences,  belles-lettres,  theology, 
medicines,  voyages,  and  law.  Italy  holds  first 
rank  in  political  economy;  France  in  history, 
poetry,  and  the  drama.  The  United  States 
ties  France  for  first  place  with  one  item  only 
— books  on  sport. 


Israel  Davidson  of  Harrisville,  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  celebrated  his  100th  birthday  an- 
niversary recently,  has  never  ridden  in  a 
street-car  nor  an  automobile.  When  asked  to 
take  a  ride  in  an  automobile  he  declined, 
saying  he  had  promised  himself  never  to  do  sc. 


"She's  a  splendid  dresser,  isn't  she  ?" 
"Wonderful !  Scarcely  a  day  goes  by  that  she 
doesn't  put  on  at  least  three  uniforms." — 
Life. 
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RPRFIIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

III  11LU  111  ja.^,  si^n,,  „j  t„a 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 
Matinee  Every  Day 

MAUD  LAMBERT.  Charming  Musical- 
Comedy  Favorite,  and  ERNEST  R.  EALL.  the 
Popular  Composer:  "PETTICOATS,"  a  Com- 
edy  bv  Tohn  B.  Hymer,  with  Grace  Dunbar 
Nile;  JOSEPH  BEXXETT  and  EDWARD 
RICHARDS  in  the  Dramatic  Sensation,  "Dark 
Clouds";  WALTER  BROWER.  "the  Jolly 
Jester";  OFFICER  VOKES  and  DON.  the 
Inebriated  Canine:  DALE  and  BURCH  in 
Their  Original  Comedy  Creation.  "The  Riding 
Master":  HELEN  TRIX  and  Sister  Tosephine 
in  Original  Songs:  OFFICIAL  WAR  RE- 
VIEW;  -ALL  FOR  DEMOCRACY"  (an  Alle- 
gory- of  the  Present). 

Evening  prices.  10c,  25c,  50c,  T5c,  SI.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays,  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,  25c,   50c.     Phone — Douglas  70. 


fURRAN 

^^     Ellis  and  Market. 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Phone  Sutter  2460 


Last    time    Sat.    night — "Business    Before 
Pleasure" 

Starting  Sunday  Xiglit,  Dec.    1 
J   15— Twice   Daily  Thereafter— 8:15 

ml    Return  of  the  Victory  Love  Story 

"HEARTS  OF  THE  WORLD" 

Taken  on   the  BnttlcfieliU  "Over 
Night?.    -3c,    50c,    75c:    loge 
Daily  mats.,  25c  and  50c:  lo( 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

A  casual  glance  through  the  society  col- 
umns of  Eastern  newspapers  gives  us  the  com- 
fortable assurance  that  our  California  women 
are  doing  their  best  to  dispel  the  gloom  of 
war,  and  to  maintain  that  atmosphere  of  hi- 
larity that  is  the  best  balm  for  an  aching 
heart.  It  is  profoundly  gratifying  to  see  their 
names  so  prominently  displayed  and  to  know 
that  neither  casualty  lists  nor  the  Bolsheviki 
can  daunt  their  patriotic  resolve  to  keep  the 
flag  of  pleasure  flying  even  though  it  must 
presently  go  down  with  the  ship. 

Take,  for  example,  that  little  affair  at  561 
Madison  Avenue  that  "eclipsed  anything  of  its 
kind  around  here  in  many  moons  and  will 
linger  in  the  memory  of  those  who  attended 
it  for  years."  It  need  not  be  said  that  a 
woman  from  California  carried  off  all  the. 
honors,  and  if  we  do  not  give  her  name  it  is 
because  we  would  not  willingly  add  to  the  dis- 
tress that  publicity  must  already  have  caused 
her.  We  wonder  how  it  is  that  these  little 
affairs  always  get  into  the  newspapers.     Is  it 


Chai 


air  or  Kocker 


— A  stormy  night — a  good 
book — a  warm  crackling  fire 
in  ths  grate — and  a  big  easy 
chair.  Couldn't  you  be  happy 
in  a  home  like  this? 

— This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  a  great  part  of 
your  leisure  hours  will  be 
spent  at  home.  A  Fireside 
or  Wing  Chair  will  be  a  big 
help  in  making  your  living- 
room  comfortable. 

— Standing  out  strongly  as 
a  bargain  among  the  many 
reasonable  priced  things  to 
be  found  in  this  store  is  the 
overstuffed  chair  pictured 
above.  Built  and  shaped  with 
the  one  idea  in  mind — that 
of  giving  you  comfort 
and  ease.  A  most  pleasing 
assortment  of  velour  covers 
to  choose  from. 

— And  a  great  deal  more 
quality  in  workmanship  than 
is  ordinarily  found  at  this 
extremely  low  price. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash  thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of 
the  monthly  payment  plan  as  shown  below. 

—A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Company  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — 
also  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our 
recommendation  means  capital  to  you.  For 
the  customer's  self-interest  we  believe  a 
monthly  payment  account  the  better.  It 
gives  a  record  of  just  how  you  fulfill  your 
contract,  whereas  a  cash  transaction  is 
immediately  closed  and  no  record  created. 
Of   course,  we  will  serve  you  either  way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Inferior  Decorators — Furniture 
—Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 


possible  that  reporters  disguise  themselves 
as  waiters  or  butlers,  or  that  the  indiscre- 
tions of  guests  are  responsible  for  disclosures 
painful  alike  to  the  modesty  and  to  the  in- 
stincts of  privacy?  We  are  unversed  in  these 
matters  and  we  ask  to  know. 

The  lady  in  question,  well  known  in  Penin- 
sula circles,  appeared — so  we  are  told — attired 
as  though  for  the  bath.  But  first  appearances 
were  deceptive.  The  lady  did  not  intend  to- 
bathe,  although  her  garb  consisted  of  a  shon 
Hawaiian  grass  skirt  and  short  spangled  girdle 
suspended  from  her  throat  by  a  mere  string 
of  beads.  It  soon  became  apparent,  says  the 
report,  that  the  lady  was  unable  to  sit  down 
"for  fear  her  grass  skirt  might  part."  and  fox 
such  small  mercies  let  us  be  thankful.  Bui 
why  bother  about  such  a  trifle  as  that?  Why 
leave  anything  at  all  to  the  imagination?  It 
must  have  been  tiring  to  stand  up  all  night, 
for  we  are  told  that  "at  7  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  last  of  the  guests  were  observed 
by  pedestrians  emerging  from  the  scene  of 
the  revel  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the 
bunch  one  was  accustomed  to  seeing  around 
the  Place  Pigalle  during  the  good  old  carnival 
times  of  pre-war  Paris." 


Mrs.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  has  de- 
scended like  a  cartload  of  bricks  upon  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt  for  that  lady's  demand 
that  a  woman  be  appointed  to  the  peace  board. 
Presumably  Mrs.  Catt  meant  that  she  herself 
would  be  appointed,  since  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  ladies  never  recommend  one  another, 
and  are  invariably  filled  with  spleen  against 
any  member  of  their  sex  who  suceceds  in 
pushing  herself  into  the  limelight.  Poor  Miss 
Rankin '  made  this  painful  discovery  to  her 
cost.  Supposing  herself  to  be  the  protagonist 
of  her  sex,  she  was  completely  isolated  and 
boycotted  by  her  sister  suffragettes,  who  gen- 
erally reached  the  eminently  feminine  con- 
clusion that  she  must  be  a  hussy.  If  Mrs. 
Catt  should  get  herself  on  to  the  peace  board 
she  would  meet  a  similar  fate. 

It  may  be  premature  to  dismiss  the  idea 
as  a  fantastic  one.  Women  have  votes,  .and 
it  is  not  wholly  impossible  that  Washington 
will  stretch  out  a  hungry-  hand  for  the  kudos 
that  might  reward  the  appointment  of  a 
woman.  We  have  been  reminded  that  the 
armies  of  the  world  are  ultimately  produced 
by  women,  an  undeniable  physiological  fact. 
Women  have  a  right  to  say  whether  they  will 
or  will  not  raise  their  boys  to  be  soldiers, 
and  where  could  there  be  a  better  place  to 
say  it  than  a  peace  board?  It  is  true  that  the 
j  sisterhood  in  general  is  not  notable  for  its 
prolific  tendencies,  but  then  allowances  must 
be  made  for  lack  of  opoprtunity  and  of  that 
spirit  of  willing  cooperation  that  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  productive  enterprise.  We  may 
live  to  see  stranger  things  than  Mrs.  Catt  at 
a  peace  board,  asking  leave  to  intervene  in 
the  proceedings  for  a  few  minutes  while  she 
emits  a  few  sobs  on  behalf  of  the  unborn  or 
attempts  to  interest  General  Foch  in  the  sub- 
ject of  eugenics. 


have  not  occupied  so  much  daily  newspaper 
space  as  this  in  six  months,  and  probably  not 
since  the  war  began.  That  Mrs.  Wilson  de- 
sired such  publicity  for  her  wardrobe  is  not 
likely.  Presumably  the  details  were  garnered 
from  a  lady's  maid  and  published  for  the  de- 
light of  other  lady's  maids.  Probably  also 
they  are  apocryphal. 


GETTING  NEW  YORK  TOGETHER 


But  perhaps  there  is  one  sight  that  would 
be  even  more  startling  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Catt  at  Versailles.  It  is  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw  in  the  uniform  of  an  admiral.  Josephus 
Daniels  has  promised  to  give  it  to  her.  In- 
deed Josephus  said  that  this  was  the  only 
thing  needed  by  the  navy  to  make  it  perfect. 
But  would  the  gentle  Anna  be  willing  to 
wear  such  a  uniform?  She  would.  We  need 
have  no  doubts  upon  that  point.  It  is  Dr. 
Shaw's  present  practice  to  wear  some  dread- 
ful contraption  in  the  shape  of  a  collegiate 
mortar  board,  although  why  she  does  this  de- 
ponent sayeth  not.  She  is  probably  the  only 
woman  in  America,  or  indeed  in  the  world, 
who  wears  a  mortar  board  upon  ordinary  pub- 
lic ocacsions,  and  as  it  is  thus  evident  that 
she  has  no  objections  to  making  a  display  of 
herself  we  may  safely  assume  that  she  will 
wear  the  admiral's  uniform  as  soon  as  it 
comes  to  hand.  And  that  would  be  even 
funnier  than  Mrs.  Catt  at  Versailles. 

The  delegates  of  many  nations  are  now 
preparing  to  go  to  the  peace  conference. 
With  their  secretaries  and  advisers  they  will 
probably  number  several  hundreds.  A  great 
many  will  doubtless  take  their  wives  with 
them,  or  rather  their  wives  will  insist  upon 
being  taken.  And  the  wives  will  doubtless 
give  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  clothes 
that  will  be  suitable  to   such   an   occasion. 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  favored  with  a 
long  bulletin  from  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mrs.  Wilson's  clothes  and  how  it 
would  be  necessary  to  take  this,  that,  or  the 
other  garment  in  readiness  for  the  various 
social  occasions  incidental  to  such  a  pilgrim- 
age. Presumably  this  bulletin  was  flashed  all 
over  the  country  to  hundreds  of  newspapers 
and  to  their  millions  of  readers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  vitally  interested  in  knowing  pic- 
cisely  what  furs  will  be  needed  and  the  vari- 
ous costumes  for  which  the  occasion  will  call. 

We  wonder  if  there  are  any  other  daily 
newspapers  in  the  world  that  would  offer  such 
a  bulletin  to  their  readers  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  The  dress  affairs  of  the  queens  of  Eng- 
land,   Belgium,    and    Italy,    all    put    together, 


Recently  there  has  swept  through  the  city 
of  New  York  and  across  the  river  into  Brook- 
lyn and  down  along  the  neighboring  towns  of 
Long  Island  a  kind  of  war-time  entertain- 
ment called  a  block  party. 

A  block  party  is  one  where  the  neighbors, 
especially  the  people  belonging  to  that  par- 
ticular street  which  is  to  hold  the  festivity, 
give  a  party  along  a  specified  block  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  The  street  is  roped  off 
for  the  entertainment,  and  the  crowds  mass 
along  the  sidewalks.  Usually  there  is  a  pro- 
cession first,  sometimes  several  persons 
dressed  to  personate  various  great  leaders  for 
liberty  ride  large  truck  horses,  that  in  turn 
are  decorated  to  look  as  though  they  were 
gay  and  dashing  and  uncontrollable. 

The  big  event  of  a  block  party  is  the  rais- 
ing of  a  service  flag  with  the  stars  repre- 
senting the  sons  of  the  neighbors  who  have 
gone  from  that  block.  This  is  raised  while 
the  band  plays  "Over  There"  and  the  great 
crowd  cheers. 

But  though  this  is  the  main  event  of  the 
evening,  "The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  is 
played  first  while  the  American  flag  is  raised 
and  the  people  stand  at  attention.  Then  fol- 
lows the  national  anthems  of  the  various 
Allied  Powers,  while  their  flags  are  raised  to 
wave  over  the  block  along  lines  strung  from 
a  high  window  on  one  side  of  the  street  across 
to  the  other  side. 

The  block  upon  which  the  party  is  being 
given  is  gayly  decorated  with  bunting  of  all 
colors,  with  little  flags  of  all  the  allies,  with 
colored  lights  and  lanterns  and  streamers  of 
ribbons   and  bright-colored  materials. 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  raising  of  the 
flags  is  over  a  dance  takes  place.  The  couples 
dance  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  for  which 
they  are  charged  a  small  sum.  and  this  money 
is  contributed  to  various  war-time  activities, 
such  as  the  smoke  fund  for  the  boys  abroad, 
the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  comfort  kits, 
or  other  patriotic  purposes.  The  expense  of 
the  block  party  is  covered  by  a  small,  very 
small  portion  of  this,  as  the  parties  are  gay 
and  vivid  in  appearance,  but  cheap  in  ex- 
penditures. 

Old  and  young  gather  at  these  parties. 
They  are  given  in  all  neighborhoods.  And  in 
some  of  the  poorest  of  neighborhoods  they 
make  their  dingy  streets  and  barren-looking 
tenement  buildings  so  changed  and  so  dif- 
ferent in  appearance  that  street  after  street 
looks  as  though  it  had  been  given  over  en- 
tirely for  a  street  carnival,  and  as  though  no 
poverty  or  dirt  could  be  behind  it  all. 

The  parties  are  given  by  all  races.  There 
are  some  where  every  face  seen  is  of  foreign 
cast.  There  are  Italians,  who  revel  in  block 
parties  ;  there  are  Irish,  who  love  these  neigh- 
borly, sociable  affairs ;  there  are  Jews  of  all 
nationalities;  and  there  are  Americans  who 
have  before  been  stiff  with  their  neighbors, 
but  now  enjoy  block  parties. 


and  8s.  per  pound;  board  at  $50  and  $60  per 
week ;   rates   high." 


The  total  output  of  the  twenty-two  Utah 
sugar  factories  this  year,  it  is  estimated,  will 
be  about  3,000,000  sacks  of  sugar,  with  a 
value,  according  to  prevailing  prices,  of  about 
$30,000,000.  The  beet  tonnage  for  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Washington  is  estimated  at  1,200,- 
000  tons  for  the  191S-1919  season. 


Abigail  Adams'  Plant. 

To  learn  what  our  ancestors  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  period  had  to  pay  for  life's  neces- 
sities, we  may  turn  to  the  letters  that  Abigail 
Adams  wrote  to  her  husband,  John  Adams. 
who,  after  the  war,  became  Vice-President 
and  then  President  of  the  United  States  (says 
the  Newark  News), 

Writing  from  the  town  of  Braintree,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  April  of  1777,  Mrs.  Adams 
remarked : 

"There  is  a  general  cry'  against  the  mer- 
chants, against  monopolizers,  etc.,  who,  'tis 
said,  have  created  a  partial  scarcity.  That  a 
scarcity  prevails  of  every  article,  not  only  of 
luxury,  but  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  is  a 
certain  fact.  Everything  bears  an  exorbitant 
price.  The  act,  which  was  in  some  measure 
regarded  and  stemmed  the  torrent  of  op- 
pression, is  now  no  more  heeded  than  if  it 
had  never  been  made.  Indian  corn  at  5s. ; 
rye,  lis.  and  12s.;  but  scarcely  any  to  be  had 
even  at  that  price ;  beef,  8d. ;  veal,  6d.  and 
8d. ;  butter.  Is.  6d. ;  mutton,  none ;  lamb, 
none ;  pork,  none ;  mean  sugar,  £4  per 
100;  molasses,  none;  cotton  wool,  none;  New 
England  rum,  8s.  per  gallon;  coffee,  2s.  6d. 
per  pound :    chocolate,   3s." 

Worse  times  came,  however,  for  in  June  of 
1779  she  wrote  as  follows:  "Labor  is  at  $3 
per  day,  and  in  three  weeks  it  will  be  at  $12, 
it  is  probable,  or  it  will  be  more  stable  than 
anything  else.  Goods  of  all  kinds  are  at  such 
a  price  that  I  hardly  dare  mention  it.  Linens 
are  sold  at  $20  per  yard ;  the  most  ordinary 
sort  of  calicos  at  $30  and  $40;  broadcloths 
at  £40  per  yard ;  West  India  goods  full  as 
high ;  molasses  at  $20  per  gallon ;  sugar,  $4 
per  pound ;  Bohea  tea  at  $40,  and  our  own 
produce  in   proportion ;   butcher's  meat   at   6s. 


"Do  you  think  Bacon  wrote  the  Shakespeare 
plays?"  "No,"  replied  Mr.  Stormington 
Barnes.  "I  don't  propose  to  encourage  any 
theory  that  may  compel  me  to  change  the 
credit  line  on  all  my  advertising  matter." — 
Washington  Star. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  KJsen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful. 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN"  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Porta 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU.  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHIUPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 


508  California  Street    - 
San  Fi 


Phone  Sutter  3800 
Cal. 


TLE  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  gTeat 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  Monticello  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a.  m., 
12:30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Leavenworth  has  the  most  polite  man  in 
the  world.  When  a  woman  apologized  for 
gouging  him  in  the  eye  with  a  parasol  he 
said:  "Don't  mention  it,  madam;  I  have  an- 
other one." 


A  woman  and  her  daughter  were  at  sea  dur- 
ing a  terrific  storm.  After  a  silence  of  some 
time  the  mother  asked,  "Are  you  seasick, 
dear?"  "No,  I  think  not,  mother,"  replied 
the  girl,   "but   I'd  hate  to   yawn." 


Franklin  K.  Lane  recently  made  a  plea  for 
conservation  in  a  Northwest  lumber  district. 
"I  don't  suppose  one  of  you  people  ever  did 
a  single  thing  to  save  our  timber  !"  he  thun- 
dered. "Please,  sir,"  spoke  up  a  timid  youth 
"I  shot  a  woodpecker  once." 


The  navy  boy  was  home  on  leave  and  the 
old  man  was  admiring  his  uniform.  "But 
tell  me,  me  b'y,  why  do  they  make  the  pants 
so  wide  at  the  bottom?"  "So  we  can  roll 
them  up  quickly,"  explained  the  lad.  "You're 
no  son  of  mine,"  warned  the  old  man,  "if  yer 
goin'  ter  fight  wid  yer  fate  t  'Tis  yer  jacket 
sleeves  that  ought  to  be  wide  at  the  bottom." 


The  wild-eyed  marine  with  the  hob-nailed 
feet  was  wandering  about  camp,  clearly  dis- 
gruntled. "Whasamatter?"  inquired  a  sym- 
pathetic doughboy.  "Hell !"  ejaculated  the 
soldier  of  the  sea.  "I'm  outta  the  hospital  on 
an  afternoon's  leave.  'Join  the  marines  and 
see  the  world.'  That's  what  the  poster  said, 
but  how  in  'ell  can  I,  with  me  eyes  choking 
with  gas.rt 


An  American  officer  stationed  in  London 
expressed  his  surprise  to  an  English  lady 
that  her  countrymen  had  so  quickly  learned 
and  begun  to  appreciate  baseball.  "The 
ladies  especially  seem  to  enjoy  the  game," 
he  said  enthusiastically.  "Why,  yesterday  I 
saw  at  least  twenty  fans  at  the  game."  "Yes, 
it  was  hot,"  replied  the  good  lady.  "I  was 
there  myself,  and  I  was  so  sorry  I  didn't  bring 
my  fan,  too." 


"Hey !  Come  down,  there — yer  pinched  ! 
Who  d'ye  think  you  are,  anyhow  ?  Barney 
Oldfield?"      "No,   sir,"   replied   the   frightened 

motorist,    "but    I    was "      "Yes,    I    know. 

You  was  makin'  fifty-two  miles  an  hour. 
What  d'ye  mean?"  "Well,  sir,  I  was  ar- 
rested back  there  about  two  miles  by  that 
officer  just  going  over  the  hill  on  that  motor- 
cycle. He  said  'Follow  me,  and  hurry  up,' 
and  that's  what  I  was  doing  when  you  got 
me." 


a  few  Anglo-Saxon  words  which  said  plainly, 
"Mr.  Pennington,  you  must  hold  your  train 
for  fifteen  minutes.  I  must  speak  to  the 
good  people  of  Minneapolis  so  that  they  will 
not  forget  to  go  over  the  top  for  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  as  their  sons  are  'going  over', 
in  my  dear  France."  Did  he  hold  the  train? 
He  did,  and  madam  made  her  speech.  Well, 
anyway,  it  was  Mr.  McAdoo's  railroad — and 
Mr.  McAdoo's  loan,  wasn't  it? 


Mess  sergeants  are  just  the  same,  whether 
they're  in  Kansas  City  or  Chateau  Thierry, 
France — always  suspicious  that  the  whole 
army  is  trying  to  edge  in  on  their  company 
mess  (says  Stars  and  Stripes).  The  beans 
ran  low — which  will  indicate  the  gravity  of 
the  situation — in  a  company  that  was  having 
its  first  hot  meal  out  of  the  lines.  "Three 
hundred  and  seventeen  men  I've  fed,"  finally 
exploded  the  mess  sergeant.  "Three  hundred 
and  seventeen  !  And  when  we  went  into  line 
we  were  only  250  strong.  You'd  think  a 
company  would  lose  when  it's  fighting,  but  it 
don't.     It  gains." 


It  was  Sarah  Jane's  day  out,  and  she  was 
comparing  notes  with  Susan,  from  a  neighbor- 
ing house.  "So  I  hear  you've  left  that 
artist's,"  Susan  said.  "Yes,  indeed,"  remarked 
Sarah  Jane.  "I  couldn't  stand  the  missus' 
insults.  I  hadn't  been  there  a  day  when  she 
said  to  me:  'Sarah  Jane,'  she  says,  'when 
you're  dusting  off  the  studio  you  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  touch  the  old  master.  It's 
worth  hundreds  of  pounds,'  she  says.  Well, 
that  got  my  temper  up  proper.  'Excuse  me, 
ma'am,'  says  I,  'but  I've  got  a  young  man  of 
my  own  and  I  don't  want  any  old  master,  not 
if  he  was  worth  millions  !'  And  with  that  I 
walks  out !" 


During  a  heated  political  campaign  one  of 
the  party  leaders  waxed  highly  emotional  over 
some  stories  about  him  that  appeared  in  the 
daily  paper  in  his  home  town,  and  excitedly 
galloped  into  the  sanctum  of  the  editor. 
"Look  here,"  he  cried,  doing  a  tango  all  over 
the  room,  "what  do  you  mean  by  printing  all 
that  stuff  about  me?"  "What's  the  matter 
with  it?"  demanded  the  editor,  without  show- 
ing any  signs  of  backing  water.  "What's  the 
matter  with  it  !"  raged  the  perturbed  poli- 
tician. "Why  it's  all  lies,  and  you  know  it!" 
"Well,  then,  what  are  you  kicking  about?" 
blandly  smiled  the  editor.  "Suppose  we  had 
told  the  truth  about  you?" 


Richard  Le  Gallienne  said  in  a  recent  lec- 
ture :  "Sincerity  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
give  a  poet  success.  Technical  excellence, 
such  as  Swinburne's,  counts  for  nothing  with 
the  public.  The  public  doesn't  understand  it. 
The  public  is  a  good  deal  like  a  pretty  girl 
I  was  talking  to  the  other  day  on  the  beach. 
'Of  course,'  I  said  to  her,  'you  know  what 
hexameters  are,  don't  you?'  'Sure!'  she  said; 
'I  guess  I  ought  to,  I've  ridden  in  them  often 
enough.'  " 


A  letter  from  a  "doughboy"  tells  of  an  ex- 
perience he  had  with  a  friend  of  his.  The 
friend,  Private  Speedy  of  New  Orleans,  and 
the  writer  were  sauntering  along  the  boule- 
vard when  they  encountered  two  girls. 
"Aren't  those  girls  pretty,"  remarked  Speedy 
in  English,  but  loud  enough  for  them  to  over- 
hear, "I  could  just  love  either  of  them." 
Imagine  his  surprise  when  one  of  them  re- 
torted in  perfect  English :  "For  the  love  of 
Mike,  cut  it  out.     How  do  you  get  that  way?" 


"Robson,  do  you  know  why  you  are  like 
a  donkey?"  the  jester  queried.  "Like  a 
donkey?"  echoed  Robson,  opening  his  eyes 
wide.  "I  don't."  "Because  your  better  half 
is  stubbornneses  itself."  The  jest  pleased 
Robson  immensely,  for  he  at  once  saw  the  op- 
portunity of  a  glorious  dig  at  his  wife.  So 
when  he  got  home  he  said:  "Mrs.  Robson,  do 
you  know  why  I  am  like  a  donkey?"  He 
waited  a  moment,  expecting  his  wife  to  give 
it  up.  But  she  didn't.  She  looked  at  him 
somewhat  pityingly  as  she  answered:  "I  sup- 
pose it's  because  you  were  born  so." 


Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  playing  an  en- 
gagement in  Minneapolis  and  her  train  was 
due  to  leave  at  9 :30.  She  was  asked,  and 
was  eager,  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty  Loan  at  the  auditorium  at  9:15.  An 
ordinary  mortal  would  either  have  canceled 
the  engagement  to  speak,  or  exchanged  tickets 
for  a  later  train,  but  not  Sarah  the  Divine. 
Told  of  her  dilemma,  she  turned  to  her  man- 
ager, A.  J.  Kline.  "What  is  the  road?"  she 
demanded.  "The  Soo."  "And  who  is  the 
president?"  "Edmund  Pennington."  "Get 
him  on  the  wire."  All  this  in  French,  for 
madam's  stock  of  English  is  limited.  When 
the  president  was  on  the  wire  she  summoned 


"Talking  about  meanness,"  said  an  old  son 
of  the  soil,  who  nursed  a  pint  of  ale  in  a 
chair  by  the  fire,  "you  should  ha'  known  old 
Ruby  who  used  to  keep  a  farm  out  Goswell 
way.  Twenty  years  ago  his  son  went  out 
with  a  tin  pail  to  milk  a  cow.  Somehow  or 
other  both  the  lad  and  the  pail  disappeared 
mysteriously.  No  more  was  heard  of  him 
till  he  wandered  back  home  ten  years  after 
as  rich  as  a  millionaire,  and  loaded  the  old 
man  up  with  gold  and  diamond  pins  and  new 
clothes  and  gave  him  five  hundred  pounds  as 
a  birthday  present.  And  d'ye  think  old  Ruby 
was  grateful.  Ne'er  a  bit.  'George,'  says  he, 
'wot  'ave  ye  done  with  the  pail  ?'  " 


Sitting  on  a  veranda  of  her  suburban  home 
one  afternoon  a  woman  chanced  to  notice  that 
a  young  man  who  was  digging  postholes 
nearby  was  working  bareheaded  in  the  broil- 
ing sun.  Immediately  she  rose  and  procured 
an  old  straw  hat  that  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band. "Young  man,"  she  said,  going  to 
where  the  youth  was  plying  the  spade,  "you 
mustn't  work  without  a  hat.  Take  this  one." 
"Thank  you  very  much,"  responded  the  youth, 
"but  really  I  don't  need  it."  "That's  silly," 
retorted  the  woman.  "If  you  work  long  in  the 
sun  bareheaded  it  will  bake  your  brains  out." 
"Haven't  any,"  was  the  prompt  rejoinder. 
"If  I  had  brains  I  wouldn't  be  digging  post- 
holes." 


A  certain  stupid  teacher  had  a  regular 
routine  of  questions  which  she  asked  her 
class  every  Sunday.  The  class  was  always 
arranged  in  the  same  order,  and  she  began 
with  the  same  question:  "Who  made  you?" 
And  the  boy  at  the  end  of  the  class  answered, 
"God."  Then  to  the  next  boy,  "Who  was  the 
first  man  ?"  and  he  answered,  "Adam."  One 
Sunday  the  first  boy  was  absent  and  of  course 
the  usually  second  boy  was  at  the  head  ol 
the  class.  As  usual  she  began  by  asking, 
"Who  made  you?"  and  the  boy  answered, 
"Adam."  "No,"  the  teacher  said ;  "God  made 
you."  "I  don't  think  so,  miss,"  the  boy  re- 
plied; "the  boy  that  God  made  is  not  here 
today." 

They  were  discussing  dogs,  and  the  tales 
were  becoming  "pretty  tall"  when  one  of  the 
group  took  the  lead.  "Smith,"  he  said,  "had 
a  most  intelligent  retriever.  One  night 
Smith's  house  caught  fire.  All  was  instant 
confusion.  Old  Smith  and  wife  flew  for  the 
children  and  bundled  out  with  them  in  quick 
order.  Alas,  one  of  them  had  been  left  be- 
hind.     But   up   jumped    the    dog,    rushed    into 


the  house,  and  soon  reappeared  with  the  miss- 
ing child.  Every  one  was  saved ;  but  Rover 
dashed  through  the  flames  again.  What  did 
the  dog  want?  No"  one  knew.  Presently  the 
noble  animal  reappeared,  scorched  and  burned, 
with — what  do  you  think?"  "Give  it  up," 
cried  the  eager  listeners.  "With  the  fire  in- 
surance policy,  wrapped  in  a  damp  towel,  gen- 
tlemen." 


Captain  Edward  Beck  of  South  Bend,  In- 
diana, at  present  in  France  with  the  black- 
Senegalese  troops,  recently  wrote  home  con- 
cerning them.  "They  are  just  like  our  own 
colored  troops,"  he  writes.  "No  wonder 
they're  great  fighters.  They  never  feel  any 
pain.  They  remind  me  of  a  colored  laborer 
in  South  Bend.  One  day,  to  test  the  hard- 
ness of  this  fellow's  head,  a  mason  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a  building  dropped  some  mor- 
tar on  it.  The  fellow  never  moved;  in  fact, 
he  hadn't  felt  a  thing.  So  the  mason  dropped 
a  brick.  Crash !  When  the  brick  hit  his 
head  the  colored  man  looked  up  at  the  mason 
languidly:  'Look  out  whar  you'all's  done 
droppin'  dat   mortar,'  he  said." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 


A  Great  Man. 

Cincinnatus 

Had  a  status 
That  was  excellent  in  Rome. 

At  commanding 

High   his  standing 
For  he  brought  the  bacon  home. 

Then  disarming, 

Back  to   farming 
Went  this  hero  in  the  spring. 

He,  by  thunder, 

Was  a  wonder. 
He  was  good  at  anything. 

— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


On  Election  Day. 
No;  on  Election  Day 

I  didn't  cast  my  vote; 
'Twas  cloudy — and,   beside, 

Smart  didn't  send  my  coat. 

I   knew   just   where   to   go, 

And  thought  I  would  run  down; 

And  then — I  didn't  have 
Exactly  the  right  gown. 

Oh,  yes,  I  understand 

My  duty — and   all   that — 
But  then,  oh,  well  you  see 

I  haven't  my  fall  hat. 

So  I  just  couldn't  go; 

I  couldn't — on  my  word. 
And   then,   beside,   you   know, 

I  hadn't  registered.       — Town  Topic 


A  Freudian  Lullaby. 
Lullaby,    my    precious    child, 

Pchoanalyze  your  mind! 
Wak-ful  though  you  are,  and  wild, 

Let  us  see  if  you  can  find 
Motives  that  you   have    repressed 
Which  might  interrupt  your  rdst? 

Have  you  unfulfilled  desires 
In  your  mystic  little  head? 

Dreams  of  toys  with  rubber  tires 
That  must  be  interpreted? 

Lullaby  and  tranquil  keep — 

I   impose  the  will-to-sleep. 

Lullaby   and   close  your  eyes, 
For  your  nap  must  be  enjoyed: 

I   will   psychoanalyze 

In  the  mode  of  Mr.  Freud — 

In   unconsciousness  immersed, 

Maybe  I  shall  slumber  first! 

— Christopher  Morlcy, 


Life. 


The  Difference  in  a  Nutshell. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  disagreeable  ex- 
periences with  wounded  German  prisoners?" 
I  inquired  of  an  American  major. 

"We've  not  had  many  of  their  wounded," 
he  said,  "but  one  night  we  got  in  a  Prussian 
lieutenant.  I  put  him  in  a  tent  with  a  bunch 
of  Germans,  all  in  pretty  bad  shape.  He 
shouted  and  swore  like  a  trooper  for  being 
subjected  to  the  hideous  ignominy  of  having 
to  breathe  the  same  polluted  air  as  his  men. 
'Twas  an  American  atrocity  1  He  said  he 
was  a  Prussian  officer,  and  he  haughtily  de- 
manded to  be  changed  to  an  officers'  ward." 

"And  what  did  you  do  ?  Assign  him  to  a 
private  room  with  a  special  nurse  and  send 
up  iced  champagne  ?" 

"Something  like  that  !  I  ordered  his  cot 
changed,  and  I  placed  him  between  two  poor 
German  devils  who  were  dying  of  gas  gan- 
grene. They  smelled  to  heaven !  I  thought 
if  our  own  nurses  could  tend  to  those  fel- 
lows it  might  do  his  lord  highmightiness  good 
to  lie  between  'em  for  awhile.  In  contrast 
to  his  conduct  I  had  a  young  American 
lieutenant  out  in  one  of  the  tents.  Ward  B, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  was  evacuated  that 
I  learned  he  was  an  officer. 

"  'Why,  lieutenant,'  I  said,  'why  didn't  you 
tell  me?  I'd  have  placed  you  in  the  officers' 
ward.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,  sir,'  he  laughed. 
'What's  good  enough  for  my  men  is  good 
enough  for  me.'  And  that  is  the  difference 
in  a  nutshell  between  autocracy  and  democ- 
racy."— Elizabeth  Fraser  in  Saturday  Evening 
Post. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned  < 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 

amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 

more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 

It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 

on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offices  and  Show  %oom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cab 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir,  Spruce  aod  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL    & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    It 
furnished   by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER 

HOUSE 

118   to    124   First    Street,   corner    Minna, 
San    Francisco 

THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established    1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN    J.    SMITH     •     -     -     Manager 
Fred's  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  5000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are   mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for    circular    and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue,    New    Y 
Branches — London,   Pans,    B 
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NEW  YORK:  " 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings   dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Laura  Baldwin  and  Dr. 
Walter  Scott  Franklin  was  solemnized  Wednes- 
day at  Trinity  Church,  Rev.  Harvey  Hansen  of- 
ficiating. Neither  bride  nor  bridegroom  was  at- 
tended. Mrs.  Franklin  is  the  daughter  or  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Stuart  Baldwin.  She  is  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  James  Hall  and  the  granddaughter  of 
Mrs.  Crawford  Clarke.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mrs. 
A.  X.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  and  Mrs. 
Minnie  Clarke  Porter.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mrs. 
Franklin  will  reside  on   Clay   Street. 

Captain  Edward  Durrell,  U.  S.  X.,  and  Mrs. 
Durrell  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday  evening  at  their 
residence  at  Yerba  Buena. 

Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club  to  cele- 
brate the  birthdays  of  Mrs.  Walter  Filer  and  of 
Mr.  Waiter  Martin.  The  guests  who  attended  the 
affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Filer,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Judge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  King  Macomber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Came- 
ron, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Martin,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs. 
Laurance  Scott,  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough,  Colonel 
J.  C.  Faunthorpe,  Mr.  George  Pope,  Mr.  Prescott 
Scott,  and  Dr.  Tracy  Russell. 

Mrs.  Hasket  Derby  gave  a  luncheon  Saturday 
at  the  Town  and  Country  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson,  who  has  recently  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  from  Boston.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad,  Mrs.  Frank 
Cheatham,  Mrs.  Frank  King,  Mrs.  Craw  ford 
Greene,  Miss  Hazel  King,  and  Miss  Louise  Boyd. 
Mrs.  Mountford  Wilson  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesday  at  her  residence  in  Burlingame,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger,  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt,  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Hayes  Smith. 

Mrs.  Stewart  McXab  gave  a  tea  Friday  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  complimenting  Mrs.  George  Ebright. 
Dr.  Humphrey  Stewart  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  in  San  Diego  in  compliment  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Leroy  Woodhead.  The  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Jefferson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Read  Dil- 
wortb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  von  Tesmar.  Mr;. 
Harry  Holbrook,  Mr.  J.  D.  McSorley,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Godfrey. 

Miss  Aileen  Treat  entertained  a  group  of  the 
younger  set  at  luncheon  Thursday  in  compliment 
to  Miss  Cornelia  Kemper  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 
The  guests,  who  assembled  at  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Club  for  the  occasion,  included  Miss  Helen  St. 


Goar.  Miss  Katherine  Treat,  Miss  Janet  Knox, 
Miss  Flora  Miller,  Miss  Gertrude  Clark,  and  Miss 
Tcan  Ward. 

Mr*.  Edward  Howard  gave  a  luncheon  Friday  at 
her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Her  guests  included 
Mrs  Thomas  Driscoll,  Mrs.  Henry  Breckenndge, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Robinson.  Mrs.  Arthur  \  incent, 
and   Mrs.   Harry  Poett. 

Mrs.  Howard  Huntington  gave  a  tea  recently 
at  the  Town  and  Country-  Club  in  honor  of  her 
sister-in-law,    Miss   Marian   Huntington. 

Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  gave  a  luncheon  Satur- 
dav  at  her  home  on  Franklin  Street,  her  guests 
having  included  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin.  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Keyes,  Mrs.  Edward  Erie  Brownell,  Mrs- 
Margaret  Cole  Crimmins,  and  Mrs.  John  Johnston. 
Major  Samuel  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  gave 
a  dinner  recently  in  Coronado  in  compliment  to 
Rear-Admiral  William  Fuilam  and  Mrs.  FuUam. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Allen  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Friday  afternoon  at  her  home 
on  Broadway.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Herbert 
Momtt,  Mrs.  James  Keeney,  Mrs.  Henry  Kauf- 
man, Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels, 
Mrs.  George  de  Latour.  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss 
Harriet  Jolliffe,  Miss  Frances  Jolliffe.  and  Miss 
Man.-  Jolliffe. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  entertained  a  number  ot 
friends  at  luncheon  Wednesday  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  Macomber  gave  a  dinner 
Monday  evening  at  their  residence  in  Burlingame 
in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Renshaw  of 
New  York,  who  are  living  at  their  ranch  near 
Hollister.  The  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Colonel  J.  C.  Faunthorpe 
of  the  British  army,  and  Mr.  William  Crocker. 

Miss  Flora  Miller  entertained  a  number  of  the 
younger  set  at  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the  Woman's 
Athletic  Club  in  compliment  to  the  Misses  Betty 
and  Elena  Folger. 

The  members  of  the  Francisca  Club  held  their 
annual  Thanksgiving  luncheon  Tuesday  at  the 
club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  M.  Ehrman  entertained 
at  dinner  on  Sunday,  complimenting  Congressman 
Julius  Kahn  and  Mrs.  Kahn.  Their  guests  in- 
cluded Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob 
Stern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Meyerfeld,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Brandenstein,  Dr.  M.  Heizstein, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J-  J.  Jacobi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Ehr- 
man,   Mrs.    Louis   Schwabacher. 


In  the  wards  of  several  American  hospitals 
in  France,  where  the  wounded  men  are  forced 
to  remain  in  bed  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 
wounds,  an  arrangement  has  been  devised,  by 
means  of  portable  apparatus,  whereby  cinema 
films  are  projected  on  to  the  ceiling.  The 
patients  who  are  lying  on  their  backs  gaze  up- 
wards at  the  scenes  thus  presented,  and  the 
tedium  of  their  position  is  thereby  relieved. 


A  patent  has  been  granted  for  a  griddle 
hinged  in  the  centre  so  it  can  be  turned  over 
to  bake  a  cake  on  both  sides  at  once. 


A  miniature  cigar  every  there  seconds  is  the 
capacity  of  a  machine  that  makes  them  in  a 
New  York  plant. 


CorrectLubrication 

for  the  -T'-Head 

Type  Engine 

The  "T^-Head,  illus- 
trated here,  is  one  of 
several  types  in  pop- 
ular use  today.  En- 
gines of  this  type, 
like  all  internal  com- 
bustion  engines,  re- 
quire an  oil  that 
maintains  its  full  lu- 
bricating qualities  at 
cylinder  heat,  burns 
clean  in  the  combus- 
tion chambers  and 
goes  out  with  ex- 
haust ZEROLENE 
fills  these  require- 
ments perfectly,  be- 
cause it  is  correctly 
refined  from  selected 
California  asphalt- 
base  crude. 

ZEROLENE  is  made  in 
several  consistencies  to 
meet  with  scientific  ex- 
actness the  lubrication 
needs  of  all  types  of  au- 
tomobile engines.  Get  our 
"Correct  Lubrication 
Chart"  covering  your  car. 
At  dealers  everywhere 
and  Standard  Oil  Service 
Stations. 


Experts  Say, 
f*Zerolene  Is  Better " 

Why  are  the  majority  of  cars 
now  lubricated  with  ZERO- 
LENE? Because— 
ZEROLENE  does  hold  better 
compression,  does  give  better 
protection  to  the  moving  parts, 
does  deposit  less  carbon.  And 
this  is  the  testimony  of  the 
leading  automobile  distributors 
of  the  Coast. 

They  know  from  the  records  of 
their  service  department — and 
we  know  from  exhaustive  tests 
—that  ZEROLENE,  correctly 
refined  from  selected  California 
asphalt-base  crude,  gives  per- 
fect lubrication  with  less  wear 
and  less  carbon  deposit. 
ZEROLENE  is  the  correct  ofl 
for  all  types  of  automobile  en- 
gines. It  is  the  correct  oil  for 
your  automobile.  Get  our  lu- 
brication chart  showing  the 
correct  consistency  for  your 
car. 

At   dealers   everywhere   and 
Standard  Oil  Service  Stations. 

ZEROLENE 

The  Standard  Oil 
for  Motor  Cars 


The  Measuring  Cup. 
This  morning  I  was  washing  my  dishes, 
I    washed    my    white    enameled    measuring-air-— 
My  litde  clean  and  dainty  measuring-cup — 
That  I  have  kept  for  special  things 
Like   fine   white   flour   and    sugar — 
And  turned  it  upside  down   upon  the  drainboard. 
And  there,  upon  the  bottom,  in  a  circle,  was  this: 
"Made    in    Germany." 

But  I  did  not  see  the  letters. 

I  saw  mutilated  children,  outraged  women,  mur- 
dered old  men. 

And  I  kept  on  seeing  them! 

I    said    to    myself,    "It    is    only    a    measuring-cup. 

And  it  was  bought  years  before  the   war  began." 

And  I  set  it  bottom  side  down  and  tried  to  forget 
about  it. 

But  I  couldn't,  I  kept  on  seeing  those  same 
things. 

So  I  took  the  cup  out  and  smashed  it  with  a 
hammer, 

And   threw    it    away, 

And  then  I   felt  cleaner! 

For  the   hell's  broth  she  has  brewed    in    this   war, 
Germany  made  her  a  special  measuring-cup — 
Made    it    according    to    standards    that    everybody 

else  has  long  ago  rejected. 
And    filled    it   to    the  brim    and   heaped    it    up    ami 

ran   it  over 
With  crimes  and  horrors  and  indecencies. 
And   forced  that  hell's  broth   down  the  throats  of 

helpless    people. 
Now    we're    going    to    take    that    same    measuring- 
cup 
And  show  it  to  the  German  people  and  to  all  the 

world, 
And  let  them   see  how  carefully  it   was  made  and 

how  big  it  is, 
And     how     unmistakably      it     bears     the     shameful 

stamp, 

"Made  in  Germany." 
And   we're  going  to  fill   it   to   the   brim. 
And   heap    it  up  and    run   it   over 
With    reparation    and    restoration. 
And    the    German    people    shall    drink    it,    the    last 

drop  of  it, 
If  it  takes   a   hundred  years. 

And   then   we're  going  to   take   that    German-made 

cup  out 
And  smash  it  and   throw   it  away. 
Then  the  world  will  be  a  cleaner  place  to  live  in. 
And,  please  God,  nobody  shall  ever  make   such    a 

measuring-cup  again! 

—A.  AT.  W.,  in  New  York  Times. 


Farming  in  Siberia. 

The  use  of  agricultural  machines  has  spread 
throughout  Siberia,  reaching  even  to  the  farms 
of  the  half-civilized  Kirgees.  There  are  a 
kiree  number  of  storehouses  and  repair  houses 
in  Siberia  for  agricultural  machines. 

Gardening,  which  is  carried  on  so  exten- 
sively in  European  Russia,  is  almost  unknown 
in  Siberia,  although  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  government  of  Tomsk  is  extremely  favor- 
able for  the  cultivation  of  delicate  plants  such 
as  watermelons,  melons,  etc.  The  watermelons 
and  melons  of  Semi-palatinsk  are  famous 
throughout  Siberia  because  of  their  quality  and 
flavor.  Beet-root  sugar  is  also  cultivated 
locally. 

The  Siberian  climate  does  not  seem  favor- 
able for  the  growing  of  fruit.  Therefore  only 
in  certain  parts  are  pears  and  apples  culti- 
vated, but  berries  represent  an  important 
factor  among  the  exports  of  Siberia,  as,  for 
instance,  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, currants  (black  and  red),  cranberries, 
etc.  Some  of  them  are  known  because  of 
their  excellent  flavor.  Flax  is  cultivated  in 
parts  of  Yeniseisk  (Eastern  Siberia),  while  in 
the  southern  parts  of  some  of  the  provinces 
sunflowers,  hemp,  and  other  oil-producing 
plants  are  grown.  In  the  steppes  of  Semi- 
palatinsk  is  found  an  uncultivated  fibre  plant, 
in  comparatively  small  numbers,  which  is 
little  known,  called  the  "kendir,"  which  ac- 
cording to  experiments  could  easily  be  used 
for  industrial  purposes. 


A  soldier  who  has  spent  many  months  on 
service  in  Egypt  says  that  one  of  the  strangest 
things  he  remembers  was  a  placard  in  a 
cafe  chantant  in  an  Egyptian  town.  It  read : 
"Every-  of  the  consummation  of  the  coldness, 
1  piastre  besides.  Every  of  the  claim  to  be 
address  directly  in  the  direction.  During  of 
the  repetitions  the  price  of  consummations  to 
be  the  same  that  in  every  the  other's  coffee. " 
The  translation  is :  "All  iced  drinks,  1  piastre 
extra.  All  complaints  to  be  made  at  the  office. 
Notwithstanding  the  performance  the  prices 
will  be  the  same  as  those  of  other  cafes." 


Xew  York's  street  cleaning  commissioner 
estimated  that  approximately  155  tons  of  paper 
had  been  thrown  from  the  roo  f s  and  win- 
dows of  large  office  buildings  in  Manhattan, 
the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  during  the  recent 
premature  armistice  celebration.  Mr.  Mac- 
Stay  said  that  the  removal  of  the  paper  cost 
the    city-    at    least    S80,000. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of   our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Higbest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


FOR   SALE 

HILLSBOROUGH -New.  ideal  home,  10  room*. 
5  baths:  hardwood  floors:  sleeping  poiches; 
garage;  ooaktrees:  SJa.uOO.  Room  919,  Kohl  Bldg. 


Better  Army  Officers. 

Just  as  whisky,  stud  poker,  and  all-around 
"high  rolling"  have  been  effectively  banished 
from  the  United  States  Army,  so  has  passed 
the  day  of  the  cold-blooded,  domineering,  un- 
sympathetic army  officer. 

Indeed  ours  is  an  intensely  democratic  army 
fighting  for  democracy. 

The  Bayonet,  published  at  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia, Private  R.  B.  Johnston,  editor,  recently 
contained  a  vigorous  editorial  appreciation  of 
the  army  officer  of  today. 

It  related  a  number  of  instances  (says  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  i  in  proof  of  the  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  comradeship  between  officers 
and  men.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  when  a 
a  company  of  tired  rookies  swung  into  camp 
after  a  long,  gruelling  hike  in  the  hot  sun. 
an  officer  trudged  along  in  the  rear  carrying 
the  guns  of  three  of  his  men  who  had  just 
about  "played  out"  and  who  would  have  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  their  fellows  had  not 
their  more  seasoned  commander  thoughtfully 
and  sympathetically  relieved  them  of  their 
heavy  burdens. 

Upon  another  occasion  a  group  of  raw  re- 
cruits arrived  in  Camp  Lee  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. After  their  inoculation  and  vaccina- 
tion the  second  night  found  them  about  as 
sick  and  homesick  and  utterly  depressed  as  a 
lad  away  from  home  could  be  and  keep  afoot. 
The  food — strange  cooking — did  not  taste 
right  to  them,  and  they  were  still  suffering 
from  train  sickness  in  addition  to  their  other 
woes.  It  happened  that  the  plight  of  the 
rookies  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  a 
young  officer  who  himself  was  a  West  Vir- 
ginian, and  the  officer,  after  dinner  that  even- 
ing, bought  a  box  of  oranges  and  put  it  on  his 
shoulder  and  carried  it  to  the  tent  in  which 
the  homesick  boys  were  quartered.  Needless 
to  say,  "army  life"  immediately  lost  the 
greater  part  of  its  horrors  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  that  human  officer's  thoughtfulncss  and  con- 
sideration. 


It  is  reported  that  leading  Chinese  mer- 
chants in  Tientsin  are  forming  a  company  for 
the  manufacture  of  soda,  the  natural  salts  of 
which  are  very  abundant  in  the  province 
(Chihli).  It  is  calculated  that  at  the  present 
high  price  of  imported  soda  the  proposed  fac- 
tory, the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  $300,- 
000,  can  show  a  profit  of  $650,000  a  year,  or 
over  twice  the  cost  of  the  plant. 


Of  every  thousand  bridal  couples  in  Eng- 
land approximately  600  are  made  one  by  the 
Church  of  England,  160  in  registrars'  offices, 
180  in  Nonconformist  churches  and  chapels, 
and  forty  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  The 
marriages  of  Quakers  are  only  three  i  n 
10,000 ;  and  of  Jews,  five  in  every  1000. 


San  Ysidro  Ranch 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CAL. 

on  the  foothills  overlooking  the  sea,  500  feet 
elevation,  six  miles  from  Santa  Barbara, 
amidst  orange  groves  and  semitropical  fruit 
trees:  superb  climate.  Golf  links  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Separate  cottages  with  bathrooms, 
electric  lights,  central  dining-room.  Motor 
service.     Booklet.     Address 

MRS.  HARLEIGH  JOHNSTON 
San  Ysidro  Cottages,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte *s  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    *'  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


— there'll  be  Turkey 
'n    everything    for 

YOUR  THANKSGIVING 
DINNER 

(6  to  S) 

and  it'll  be  only  $1.50 

Make  reservations  no-v 

HOTEL 
WHITCOMB 

At  the  Citic  Center 
MARKET  ST.  NEAR  EIGHTH 


November  30,  191S. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  arrived  Thurs- 
day from  their  home  at  Rutherford  and  will  spend 
the  winter  season  at  the  Clift  Hotel.  Their 
daughter.  Miss  Helene  de  Latour,  will  return  to- 
morrow to   resume  her  studies  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Henry  Breeden  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Stoddard,  are  passing  several  days  in  Los 
Angeles  from  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  have 
been  staying  for  some  weeks. 

Mrs.  Frank  Hicks  arrived  last  week  from  Los 
Angeles  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I'erry  Eyre  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre 
have  closed  their  home  in  Menlo  Park  and  have 
taken  a  house  on  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling,  who  have  been 
in  Washington  for  several  weeks,  will  return  with- 
in a  fortnight  to  San  Francisco  to  reopen  their 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis  for  the 
Christmas   season. 

Mrs.  Charles  Mills  and  her  little  son,  Master 
Billy  Mills,  have  joined  Lieutenant  Mills,  U.  S. 
A.,  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Mills  has  recently  been 
visiting  in  Philadelphia,  where  she  has  been  the 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lyman  Cox.  Mrs. 
Mills'  sister,  Mrs.  Edward  Clark,  Jr.,  and  her 
little  girl,  are  also  residing  in  the  national  capi- 
tal, as  Lieutenant  Clark  is  stationed  at  Camp 
Meade,  Maryland. 

Lieutenant  Robert  dampen,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  visiting  in  San  Francisco  on  leave,  returned 
a  few  days  ago  to  March  Field,  at  Riverside.  His 
brother,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Clampett,  Jr.,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  arrived  recendy  from  Ellington  Field, 
Texas,  will  remain  in  San  Francisco  until  next 
week. 

Miss  Elise  Bertheau  left  Friday  evening  for 
New  York  to  meet  her  fiance,  Captain  Edmund 
Stillman,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  en  route  to  the  United 
States  from  France.  Miss  Bertheau  will  be  joined 
in  the  Eastern  city  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ralph  Mc- 
Curdie,  whose  marriage  was  an  event  of  the  early 
autumn. 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Behrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross  arrived  Monday  from  Santa  Barbara  and  are 
enjoying  a  brief  visit  at  the  Clift  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  left  during  the 
week  for  Del  Monte,  where  they  passed  Thanks- 
giving. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Van  Sicklen  will  close 
their  home  in  Alameda  Monday  and  will  come 
to  San  Francisco,  where  they  will  be  established 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  have  closed  their 
residence  in  Menlo  Park,  where  they  spent  the 
summer,  and  have  reopened  their  town  house  on 
Pacific  Avenue.  Their  daughter,  Mrs.  Walter 
Haas,  is  their  house  guest. 

Mr.  Richard  Schwerin,  who  has  been  attending 
the  naval  training  school  in  San  Pedro,  has  been 
transferred  to  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edson  Adams  and  their  daughters 
have  closed  their  home  in  Piedmont  and  have  taken 
apartments  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  for  the  coming 
season. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clampett  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Meek- 
chaperoned  a  group  of  the  younger  set  at  Del 
Monte  over  the  week-end.  In  the  party  were 
Miss  Cornelia  Clampett,  Miss  Jean  Wheeler,  Lieu- 
tenant Henry  White,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  H.  H. 
Audrey,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  Woodruff  Meek, 
U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  John  Miller  of  Los  Angeles  spent  the  week- 
end in  Burlingame  as  the  house  guest  of  Mr. 
Francis   Carolan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Busch  and  their  daughter, 
Miss  Amy  Busch,  arrived  during  the  week  from 
their  home  in  Los  Angeles  to  pass  Thanksgiving 
with  Mr.  Haynes  Busch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Stow  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  in  San  Francisco  and  have  been  guests  at  the 
Gift  Hotel. 

Major  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  have 
come  to  town  for  the  winter  from  Burlingame  and 
have  taken  apartments  for  the  season  at  the  Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Percival  Jefferson,  who 
visited  here  in  the  summer  from  Montecito,  have 
left  the  South  for  Warren,  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  will  visit  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs,  Jr.,  will  arrive  within 
a  day  or  so  from  his  Eastern  home  and  will  spend 
several  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Russell  Wilson  left  Sunday  for  San  Pedro, 
where  he  has  entered  the  naval  training  station. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Carl  McKinney,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
en  route  to  the  United  States  from  France,  where 
he  has  been  in  the  service  for  the  past  six  months. 
Mrs.  McKinney  has  been  staying  with  her  parents, 
Colonel  Eben  Swift  and  Mrs.  Swift,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  during  her  husband's  absence. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  is  visiting  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan,  at  their  home  in 
town.  Colonel  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  is  stationed  at 
Dallas,    Texas. 

Mrs.  James  Marwick  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Montecito  from  a  sojourn  of  several  days  in 
San  Francisco  and  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Oscar  Schulze  arrived  during  the  week 
from  her  home  in  Dixon  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Clifton,  at  their  home  on  Broderick  Street. 

Mrs.  Harold  Chase  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara, after  a  brief  visit  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Schwabacher.  who  have 
been  visiting  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Sahlein,  will  return  next  week  to  their 
home  in  Seattle. 

Lieutenant  Lloyd  Schultz,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Schultz  are  visiting  the  matron's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  Braun,  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Olivia  Long  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco 
within  a  day  or  two  to  visit  her  grandmother,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Burns,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil.  Miss  Long  will 
also  be  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Ruth  and  Rosa- 
mund Codman  at  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leroy  Nickel,  who  have  been 
staying  later   than    usual   at   their  home   in    Menlo 


Park,    will    reopen    their    town    house    on    Laguna 
Street   next   week. 

Miss  Helen  Crocker  left  last  Thursday  for  New 
York  to  join  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Crocker, 
and  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  Andre  de  Limur, 
who  arrived  recently  from  France.  Mr.  Crocker 
will  leave  for  New  York  within  a  fortnight  to  be 
with  his  family  over  the  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  left  last  week  for  the  East. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  will  visit  relatives  in 
Michigan  for  some  time,  but  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rath- 
bone  will  continue  on  to  New  York,  where  they 
will   remain   indefinitely. 

Miss  Mary  Ashe  Miller  sailed  last  week  for 
France,  where  she  will  be  engaged  in  Red  Cross 
work- 
Miss  Cornelia  Kemper,  who  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  week  from  her  home  in  San  Luis  Obispo, 
has  gone  to  Washington  for  the  winter  months. 
During  her  sojourn  here  Miss  Kemper  divided  her 
time  between  the  home  of  Miss  Helen  St.  Goar 
on  California  Street  and  the  residence  of  Miss 
Janet  Knox  in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  Sargent  arrived  a  day  or  so 
ago  from  their  home  at  Hanford  and  are  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Monroe  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Gove. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballen  Hinde,  who  have  been 
occupying  a  home  in  San  Mateo  for  several  months, 
have  gone  to  Pasadena  for  the  winter. 

Captain  Arthur  Watson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
stationed  at  Camp  Kearny  for  some  time,  is  spend- 
ing a  few  days  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Helen  Hammersmith,  who  has  been  visiting 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Hammersmith, 
at  their  home  on  Octavia  Street,  has  returned  to 
Los  Angeles  to  resume  her  studies. 

Commander  Kirby  Crittenden  and  Mrs.  Critten- 
den will  arrive  today  from  San  Diego  and  will  be 
guests  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fay 
on  Grove  Street.  Mrs.  Crittenden  will  remain  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  winter,  but  the  navy  officer 
is  en  route  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  he  will 
remain  for  some  months. 

Mrs.  William  Weir  has  reopened  her  home  on 
Jackson  Street,  after  having  passed  the  summer  at 
her  country  place  in  Menlo  Park.  Mr.  Weir  will 
return  within  a  few  days  from  a  trip  to  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Paulding  Edwards  will  leave  next  week  for 
Texas  to  join  Major  Edwards,  who  is  stationed 
at  Kelly  Field. 

Mrs.  William  Irwin  left  Saturday  for  New 
York  to  pass  the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  have  been  passing 
several  days  in  Del  Monte.  They  were  accompa- 
nied to  the  hostelry  by  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Han- 
son   Grubb. 

Among  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  are  Mr. 
W.  S.  Junblut,  Sebastopol;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E. 
Klemmer,  Sacramento;  Mr.  L.  L.  Whitney,  San 
Jose ;  Mr.  C.  L.  Coon,  Balboa,  Canal  Zone ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  Hawes,  A.uburn,  New  York;  Lieu- 
tenant T.  S.  Bushnell,  Portland;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
Martin,  Fresno;  Mr.  G.  B.  Chichester,  Seattle; 
Mr.  A.  S.  Dudley,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  J.  W.  Quinn, 
Seattle. 


GREAT  WAR  NOVELS. 


Absurd  to  Expect  Them.  Says  a  Rochester  'Writer. 


One  of  many  amazing  statements  made  to 
1200  medical  officers  of  the  American  Army  at 
Camp  Greenleaf  recently  by  Colonel  Pierre 
Duval  of  the  French  Reserve  Medical  Corps 
was  as  follows :  "I  have  removed  the  human 
lung-  from  the  chest  cavity  with  forceps,  tied 
its  bleeding  blood  vessels,  cleansed  its  outer 
surface,  and,  while  still  holding  it  in  my 
hands  and  manipulating  it  as  you  would  a 
handkerchief,  I  have  run  thin  pieces  of  gauze 
up  its  tracts.  Feeling  my  way  carefully  along 
its  walls  I  have  removed  a  bullet  or  shell 
fragment.  Then,  after  suturing  the  aperture, 
I  have  placed  the  respiratory  organ  back  into 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  In  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  upon  which  I  have  so  operated  the 
patient  lived." 


Edith — What  makes  you  think  Jack  loves 
me  so  desperately  ?  Maud — Oh,  a  thousand 
things.  He  always  looks  so  pleased,  for  in- 
stance, when  you  sing  and  play. — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


The  view  that  the  war  ought  to  have  led 
to  the  production  of  great  novels  is  very' 
shallow  and  shows  an  utter  misconception  of 
the  true  province  of  fiction.  To  blame  nov- 
elists for  not  having  written  better  stories 
about'  the  great  conflict  which  has  made  so 
many  of  us  '"see  red"  is  really  very  silly.  It 
would  be  more  reasonable  for  critics  to  depre- 
cate the  folly  of  those  who  try  to  convert  it 
into  material  for  fiction. 

It  is  not  the  novelist's  function,  but  that 
of  the  journalist,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  war. 
Even  if,  on  Zola's  system,  the  realist  in  fiction 
goes  to  the  scene  where  the  fighting  is  taking 
place,  and  not  only  masters  the  jargon  of 
war,  but  sees  what  actually  happens  in  the 
trenches  and  in  "No  Man's  Land,"  he  can  not 
give  us  the  tragic  background  of  this  world 
struggle. 

The  poet  can  write  beautiful  lyrics  about 
the  war.  But  it  is  the  epic  which  will  reveal 
to  the  world  its  heroic  proportions — and  that 
can  scarcely  be  written  until  the  smoke  and 
the  thunder  of  battle  have  passed. 

Some  novels  of  more  than  ordinary1"  merit 
have,  in  fact,  been  written  about  the  war.  One 
is  "The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse," 
by  Vicente  Blasco  Hanez,  a  gifted  Spanish 
writer,  who  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  France  be- 
fore the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Another  is 
"Jamesie,"  by  Ethel  Sidgwick,  a  literary  artist 
of  great  originality,  refinement,  and  power. 
But  in  these  books  character  is  dealt  with  as 
more  important  than  the  war.     And  so  it  is. 

The  business  of  the  novelist  is  to  depict 
human  nature.  This  he  must  do,  not  as  a 
philosopher  or  as  a  "scientist,"  but  as  a  story- 
teller. I  do  not  accept  Professor  William 
Lyon  Phelps'  definition  of  a  novel  as  "a  good 
story  well  told."  But  I  freely  acknowledge 
that,  if  it  be  not  a  story,  it  can  not  be  called 
a  "novel."  Even  "Tristram  Shandy,"  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  English  fiction,  is  a  gen- 
uine story,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
kept  vainly  waiting  while  we  read  hundreds 
of  pages  for  the  hero  to  be  born.  There  are 
many  digressions,  but  the  author  always  takes 
up  the  thread  of  his  narrative  with  consum- 
mate art. 

Sterne  knew  nothing  about  the  realities  of 
war.  He  was  the  son  of  a  captain  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Clon- 
mel  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  his  father's 
regiment  was  stationed  at  the  time.  He  was 
a  clergyman  himself,  and  not  altogether  an 
edifying  one,  as  his  "Letters  to  Eliza" — highly 
suggestive  letters  addressed  to  a  married 
woman — will  show.  But  his  genius  was  of 
a  rare  order.  Both  humor  and  pathos  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  high  degree.  He  was  indeed 
a  "naughty  man."  There  are  passages  both  in 
"Tristram  Shandy"  and  "A  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney" which  even  I  could  scarcely  read  again 
without  a  blush. 

But  somehow  we  must  put  up  with  the 
"naughtiness"  of  genius,  for,  if  we  Com- 
stockize  It— — I  take  the  liberty  of  coining  that 
word,  as  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  used  the 
neologism  "Comstockery" — we  may  never  find 
those  precious  things  imprisoned  in  unconven- 
tional books  as  the  pearl  is  in  the  oyster. 

It  was  Sterne  who  gave  us  the  immortal 
portraits  of  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal  Trim. 
They  had  both  served  in  Marlborough's  wars, 
but  their  military  experiences  are  only  mem- 
ories. Each  has  a  wooden  leg,  and  each,  even 
in  this  mutilated  condition,  is  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

War  is  an  abnormal  thing.  The  historian 
must    describe   it,    and   even   in    the    best   his- 


torical descriptions  of  battles,  military  techni- 
calities are  a  bor£.  -^The  soldier  must  master 
them,  but  they  are  dull  reading  in  a  novel. 
Cervantes,  who  had  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  was  far  too  wise  to  introduce  any 
battle  scenes  into  "Don  Quixote."  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  any  allusion  to  war 
in  Fielding's  "Tom  Jones,"  although  the 
period  in  which  Jones  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  was  one  in  which  war  never  ceased. 
There  is  a  solitary  reference  to  the  war  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland  in  1745,  when 
Tom,  sent  adrift  by  Mr.  All  worthy  and  with- 
out a  guinea  to  jingle  against  a  milestone,  is 
about  to  enlist. 

On  the  other  hand,  Scott's  tales  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  tournaments  and  of  battles. 
But  by  entertaining  us  to  unconvincing  pic- 
tures of  war  he  has  only  given  an  aspect  of 
more  utter  unreality  to  the  VVaverley  Novels. 
Stevenson  has  himself  sinned  in  this  re- 
spect. The  fighting  in  "Kidnaped"  and  in 
"The  Black  Arrow"  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity for  vigorous  writing.  But  even  the 
most  effective  description  of  blood-letting  in 
his  stories  is  only  a  "tour  de  force." 

Victor  Hugo  and  Dumas  pere  ransacked 
history  in  order  to  get  subjects  for  their  ro- 
mances. But  even  Hugo's  attempt  to  describe 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  only  rhetoric.  He 
speaks  of  Napoleon  as  a  "splendid  igno- 
ramus." and  characterizes  Waterloo  itself  as 
the  "triumph  of  mediocrity,"  adding,  with  an 
exhibition  of  colossal  ignorance,  "Waterloo  is 
a  battle  of  the  first  class  gained  by  a  captain 
of  the  second."  Even  an  intelligent  school- 
boy could  correct  Victor  Hugo's  misinterpre- 
tation of  history. 

Flaubert,  who  wrote  about  the  mutiny  of 
Hamilcar  Barca's  mercenaries,  took  good  care 
not  to  describe  actual  war.  He  knew  that  it 
would  be  an  abomination  in  fiction.  Zola, 
who  was  an  artist,  thought  he  could  write  a 
novel  about  the  Franco-German  war.  The  re- 
sult was  "La  Debacle,"  a  book  which  makes 
us  see  war  as  a  shambles — which,  in  spite  of 
effeminate  pacifists,  it  is  not. 

Writers  who  can  not  distinguish  fiction 
from  melodrama,  such  as  Ouida  and  Hall 
Caine  and  Marie  Corelli,  may  drag  war  scenes 
into  their  books — and  by  doing  so  they  gen- 
erate the  same  sense  of  horror  and  disgust 
that  one  feels  at  seeing  a  dreadful  accident. 
Even  so  great  a  novelist  as  Tolstoy  has  not 
succeeded  in  picturing  a  battle  satisfactorily 
in  "War  and  Peace." 

It  is  not  in  novels  that  we  can  expect  to 
find  the  great  war  of  our  time  realistically  de- 
picted. The"  psychologist  who  dissects  human 
nature  in  fiction  will  study  the  home  life  of 
men  and  women  and  show  us  the  action  of 
the  passions  under  normal  conditions. 

In  my  opinion  this  tremendous  war  will 
not  change  human  nature.  Charlatans,  whether 
they  be  professional  politicians,  preachers, 
or  journalists,  may  "split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings"  with  such  pseudo-vaticinative 
drivel.  It  will  be  for  the  great  novelist  of 
the  future  to  describe  how  people  live  when 
the  war  is  over.  We  may  be  sure  that  they 
will  live  in  the  same  old  way. — Lucian  in 
Rochester  Post-Express. 


The  Ottawa  mint  is  an  extremely  handsome 
profit-making  concern  for  Canada,  for  while 
it  is  a  branch  of  the  English  royal  mint,  and 
all  the  officials  are  in  the  service  of  the  Brit- 
ish government,  the  Canadian  government 
takes  all  the  profit,  and  pays  all  expenses  for 
running  the  concern.  The  main  reason  for  the 
mint  not  being  a  purely  Canadian  concern  is 
that  it  coins  English  sovereigns,  for  which 
the  imperial  government  is  responsible. 


Tea  is  becoming  more  popular  every  day.  We  are  all  realiz- 
ing how  economical  a  refreshment  Tea  is.  There  are  ten 
times  as  many  cups  as  there  are  in  a  pound  of  good  coffee. 
Have  your  grocer  send  you  a  package  of 


'Safe -Tea  First' 


Satisfaction  or  your  money  refunded. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Can  you' get  vour  Wife  to  economize?" 
-Sometimes.  All  depends  on  how  we  are  go- 
ing to  blow  the  money  we  save."-- LomsmUe 
Courier-Journal. 

"Was  that  a  marriage  of  convenience  ?"  "It 
seems  to  be.  He  couldn't  afford  an  automo- 
bile, and  she  couldn't  pay  a  chauffeur."— 
Baltimore  American. 

"What  do  they  mean  by  court  calendar?" 
"I  don't  understand  the  term."     "Nor  do  L 
I  thought  courts  paid  no  attention  to  time. 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

'"I  got  a  great  deal  of  water  in  my  ears," 
he  said,  as  he  came  puffing  out  of  the  surf. 
"I  thought  the  ocean  looked  rather  low.'  re- 
plied his   friend.— Boston   Transcript. 

Crawford— Were  turning  out  tanks,  and 
expect  to  do  great  execution  with  them  over 
there.  Crabshaw— We  certainly  will  if  they 
get  some  New  York  taxi  drivers  to  man  them. 
—Life. 

First  Stranger — That  chap  in  flannels  paid 
all  my  wife's  vacation  expenses  this  year. 
Second  Stranger— Who  is  he  ?    First  Stranger 

My   best   patient      I'm   his   doctor. — Town 

Topics. 

Mabel— That  fish  looks  like  trout.  I'm 
Tery  fond  of  trout     I   wonder  if  it  is  trout. 


King  Coal 
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Norma— Why  don't  you  ask  the  chef?  Mabel 
(to  chef,  sweetly)— What  kind  of  fish  is  that? 
Chef— That  is  fried  fish,  ma'am.— Judge. 

Young  Minister  (receiving  gift  of  fountain 
pen)— Thank  you.  I  hope  I  shall  now  be 
able  to  write  better  sermons.  The  Lady— I 
hope   so. — Boston   Transcript. 

Husband— Have  you  brought  your  opera 
glass?  She — Yes,  but  I  can  not  use  it.  Hus- 
band—Why not?  She— I  have  left  my  brace- 
lets at  home. — London  Opinion. 

"Bliggins  tries  to  be  cheerful."  "Yes," 
commented  Mr.  Groucher;  "he  tries  so  hard 
that  he  makes  himself  and  every  one  else  un- 
comfortable."— Washington  Star. 

Silas  (in  a  whisper)— Did  you  git  a  peep 
at  the  underworld  at  all  while  you  wuz  in 
New  York,  Ezry?  Ezra — Three  times,  b'gosh  ! 
Subway  twice  an'  ratscellar  once. — Buffalo 
Express. 

"Say,  that  lot  you  sold  me  is  three  feet 
under  the  water."  "Is  it?"  "Yes,  it  is,  and 
you  know  it."  "Well,  it's  a  good  thing  you 
told  me.  I  can  let  you  have  a  bargain  in  a 
canoe." — Ka?isas  City  Journal. 

Publisher — What  literary  experience  have 
you  previously  had?  Applicant — I've  been 
writing  the  screen  text  for  the  moving  pic- 
tures. Publisher — I'm  afraid  you  won't  do. 
Out  man  must  have  some  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar and  spelling. — Life. 

Counsel — Then  you  think  he  struck  you 
with  malice  aforethought?  Witness  (indig- 
nantly)— You  can't  mix  me  up  like  that.  I've 
told  you  twice  he  hit  me  with  a  brick.  There 
wasn't  no  mallets  nor  nothin'  of  the  kind 
about  it." — Shipping  World. 

"Two  years  are  required  to  produce  a  full- 
grown  oyster."  "I  don't  think  I'd  like  the 
business,"  declared  the  old  cattleman.  "Why 
not?"  "Not  enough  to  show  for  your  effort. 
Why,  you  could  raise  a  steer  in  the  same 
length   of   time." — Kansas   City  Journal. 

"I'm  surprised  that  you  welcome  me  so 
warmly,"  said  the  seedy  visitor.  "Why?" 
asked  the  editor.  "I  must  admit  that  I  have 
a  poem  to  show  you."  "I  inferred  as  much, 
and  that's  why  I  welcomed  you  warmly.  It 
might  have  been  a  plan  to  run  the  war." — 
Louisville   Co  urier-Jou  rn  a  I. 

"Neurasthenia,"  said  Mrs.  Biggums  to  her 
cook,  "I  think  we  will  have  some  chicken 
croquettes  today  out  of  that  left-over  pork 
and  calves'  liver."  "Yes'm,"  said  Neuras- 
thenia,  called  Teeny  for  short.     "An'  we  got 


Better 
Be 

Safe 
Than 

Sorry 


Take  heed  today  of  the  very  timely 
warning  which  other  men's  unfortunate 
experiences  hold  up  to  you. 

Prepared,  then,  in  case  of  emergency — 
such  as  sudden  death.  Also  be  prepared 
against  the  burglar.  He  might  come  to- 
night. 

And  sure — let  this  be  your  motto.  Safety 
lies  in  thorough  preparation  for  any 
eventuality  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 

Doing  this  no  other  act  stamps  a  man's 
character  so  definitely.  Every  person 
should  make  it  a  point  to  "DO  IT  TO- 
DAY." 

Is  the  man  who  puts  it  off.  Why  run 
the  risk?  The  only  plan  is  to  put  your 
Liberty  Bonds,  etc.,  in  a  Crocker  safe 
deposit  box. 

From  $4  a  Year  Up 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Management  JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


a  little  bread  dressin'  what  went  wid  the 
pork,  mum.  Shall  I  make  some  apple  sauce 
out'n  hit,  mum?" — Richmond  Times  Dispatch. 

"Why  don't  you  get  out  and  hustle  ?  Hard 
work  never  killed  anybody,"  remarked  the 
philosophical  gentleman  to  whom  Rastus  ap- 
plied for  a  little  charity.  "You're  mistaken 
dar,  boss,"  replied  Rastus;  "I'se  lost  fo'  wives 
dat  way." — People's  Home  Journal. 

Two  girls  were  quarreling.  "Oh,"  said  one, 
"I'm  sick  of  you !  I  believe  you  can't  help  it, 
though.  You've  got  a  chauffeur's  tongue !" 
"What?"  cried  the  other  girl,  scared.  "Is  it 
catching?  How  does  one  get  it?"  "Oh,"  said 
the  other  pointedly,  "through  constantly  run- 


ning     people      down." — Pittsburg     Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

"John,"  exclaimed  the  nervous  woman,  "I 
believe  there  is  a  burglar  in  the  house."  "I 
haven't  time  to  fool  with  small  fo-."  was  the 
sleepy  response.  "I've  spent  the  entire  day 
fighting  regular  profiteers." — Washington  Star. 

"There's  just  one  more  condition,"  said  the 
new  maid.  "The  wages  you  offer  to  pay  are 
satisfactory  and  the  evenings  you  allow  me  to 
myself  are  all  right,  but  something  else  must 
be  understood."  "And  what's  that?"  "If  I 
consent  to  come  to  live  at  your  home  you 
must  agree  to  do  all  the  work  yourself." — 
Detroit  free  Press. 
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The  President's  Speech. 

The  important  phase  of  President  Wilson's  address 
to  Congress  on  Monday  relates  to  a  purely  domestic 
issue — that  of  railroad  reorganization.  Denning  an 
embarrassing  situation,  he  offers  no  solution  of  its 
problems  other  than  that  vaguely  suggested  in  endorse- 
ment of  the  principle  of  cooperative  reorganization 
under  governmental  regulation.  This  was  the  idea 
long  ago  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  and  for 
which  there  was  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  then  au- 
thorities of  government  to  penalize  him.  Now  we  find 
the  head  of  the  government  occupying  the  ground  upon 
which  Mr.  Harriman  stood  ten  years  ago,  including 
acceptance  of  two  conditions — first,  cooperation  among 
railroad  lines ;  second,  regulation  by  government  under 
this  principle. 

There  was  expectation  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country  that  the  President  would  make  definite  his 
ideas  and  purposes  with  respect  to  the  coming  peace 
conference.  There  is  disappointment  that  he  leaves  the 
country  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  intends  to  pro- 
pose at  Paris  and  what  he  hopes  to  accomplish.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  there  is  no  indication  in  the  President's 
speech  of  definite  plans  or  that  he  has  any  such  plans. 

Somehow  in  reading  over  his  rhythmic  utterances 
we  are  reminded  of  the  story  of  a  man  sitting  in  solemn 


dignity  in  a  funeral  procession.  "Hozv  are  you  related 
to  the  deceased?"  was  asked.  "Oh,  not  at  all,"  was  the 
reply;  "I  only  came  for  the  ride." 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Third  Letter.] 
To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut; 

The  difference  between  London  in  war-time  and 
London  in  normal  times  is  not  instantly  borne  in 
upon  the  visitor.  Everything  seemed  familiar  as  we 
drove  from  Paddington  Station — after  a  half-hour's 
delay  in  finding  a  "taxi" — to  the  Ritz  Hotel.  "Same 
old  town,"  remarked  my  cab  companion;  "I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  it  changed."  There  is  that  in  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  London,  in  its  historic  architecture 
and  in  its  very  atmosphere  which  holds  it  to  a  cer- 
tain fixedness  of  character  against  currents  of  time  and 
circumstance.  Yet  even  in  the  brief  ride  across  town 
we  noted  the  absence  of  smoke  and  a  drab  tone  of 
khaki  in  the  streets.  In  the  two  weeks  which  followed 
we  discovered  many  positive  changes  compared  with 
other  times.  The  unaccustomed  clarity  of  the  London 
air  is  due  to  two  causes;  first,  the  rigid  rationing 
of  coal;  second,  to  the  shutting  down  of  factories 
large  and  small  not  engaged  in  war  work.  As  to  khaki, 
every  second  man — certainly  every  third — was  in  uni- 
form. But  it  was  at  night  that  war-time  London  be- 
trayed itself.  The  streets  were  unlighted  and  motor- 
cars went  honk-honking  about  in  darkness.  Hotels  and 
houses  were  bright  enough  inside,  but  windows  were 
muffled  so  that  no  gleam  might  escape;  and  if  by 
any  chance  this  order  was  neglected  or  forgotten  there 
were  police  penalties  sufficiently  severe  to  discourage 
duplication  of  the  offense.  Theatrical  performances — 
all  the  playhouses  were  running  as  at  other  times — 
began  at  6  o'clock,  but  you  entered  through  hooded 
doors  and  with  a  certain  uncanny  sense  of  dropping 
out  of  the  world. 

In  the  streets  of  London  one  saw  almost  no  man  of 
military  age  or  condition  not  in  some  manner  marked 
by  insignia  of  war  service.  Khaki  speaks  for  itself. 
Then  there  was  the  light  blue  and  the  red  cravat  of 
the  walking-wounded  and  otherwise  invalided  soldiers. 
Men  in  other  than  military  service  wore  stripes  or 
badges  indicative  of  participation  in  one  way  or 
another  in  the  universal  business  of  war.  Without 
one  or  another  of  these  indicia  a  youthful  and  husky 
man  was  likely  to  hear  the  cry — more  often  from  femi- 
nine than  from  other  lips — of  "slacker!"  Britain  in 
September  and  October  was  definitely  on  the  job  of 
"carrying  on,"  and  no  man  could  hold  aloof  from  the 
universal  obligation  without  being  reminded  that  Eng- 
land expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty. 

Uniformed  women  were  everywhere  in  London,  but  it 
was  the  uniform,  not  of  fashion,  but  of  service.  Win- 
dow washers,  messengers,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
occupations — all  in  the  hands  of  women — had  each  its 
special  badge.  The  women  of  England  upon  whom  a 
burden  of  labor  has  fallen  have  likewise  a  burden  of 
sorrow,  for  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  suffered 
personal  loss  in  the  war.  But  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay  in  London  I  saw  not  one  woman  in  weeds.  There 
were  many,  very  many,  quiet  marks  of  bereavement, 
but  there  seemed  universal  concert  of  purpose  not  to 
cloud  the  air  with  depressing  suggestion. 


All  the  hotels  were  cold,  for  September,  usually  a 
mild  month  in  the  latitude  of  London,  was  this  year 
a  season  of  low  temperatures.  Of  hot  water  in  the 
hotels  there  was  abundance,  but  for  fire  in  a  hotel 
grate  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  physician's  order. 
Food  we  found  abundant,  but  limited  as  to  kind.  Sac- 
charine served  for  sugar.  Milk,  excepting  for  a  limited 
supply  of  a  bluish  fluid  which  no  California  woman 
would  have   fed  to   a  cat,   was  reserved  for  the  hos- 


pitals. The  very  name  of  cream  for  coffee  or  any 
other  use  has  been  forgotten.  Jam,  without  which 
in  reality  or  in  masquerade  no  Briton  can  begin  his  day, 
was  almost  a  minus  quantity,  with  quality  very  far  be- 
low par.  Of  butter  we  had  in  the  Hotel  Ritz  a  pitiful 
shaving  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  and  about  as  dense 
as  froth  of  egg.  Fish  was  abundant  and  excellent. 
Meat,  other  than  bacon,  which  might  be  ordered  freely, 
could  be  had  only  upon  presentment  of  a  ration  coupon. 
Fish  and  game — the  latter  very  fine  and  abundant — 
formed  the  staples  upon  formal  dinner-tables.  Cigars 
of  good  quality  were  available  at  60  cents  per,  ranging 
down  to  40  cents  for  inferior  quality.  Prices  generally 
in  the  better  hotels  ran  anywhere  from  50  to  100  per 
cent,  above  normal.  If  one  were  content  with  fish,  a 
coarse  war  bread,  and  substitutes  for  jam  he  could 
make  out  fairly  well  at  any  table.  Nobody  suffered  for 
food  in  wholesome  quality  and  quantity.  But  any  ap- 
proach to  luxurious  living  after  the  familiar  London 
fashion  of  other  days  was  out  of  the  question.  A  minor 
hardship  of  London  life  in  war-time,  yet  in  its  way  a 
serious  one,  was  the  relative  scarcity  of  cabs.  All  pri- 
vate machines  were  out  of  commission  and  ordinary 
taxicabs  were  limited  by  a  severe  rationing  of  gasoline. 
In  going  from  hotel  to  station  it  was  necessary  to 
allow  for  an  extra  half-hour  of  time  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  cab.  In  the  country  the  situation 
was  a  little  better,  a  small  allowance  of  gasoline  per 
month  being  made — at  three  times  normal  price — for 
private  use,  ranging  from  one  gallon  to  ten.  The  pur- 
poses for  which  automobiles  might  be  employed  even  in 
the  country  were  under  strict  rule.  A  country  gentle- 
man might  go  in  his  machine  to  the  station  or  to  market 
or  to  a  funeral,  but  not  to  church  or  to  a  wedding. 
Briefly,  gasoline  was  not  to  be  used  except  in  cases  of 
necessity.  In  the  larger  hotels  the  service  was  fairly 
good  at  the  hands  of  Swiss,  Scandinavians,  Spaniards, 
Dutchmen,  or  other  neutrals,  but  in  country  houses  it 
was  limited  to  women — such  as  had  not  been  drawn  into 
war  service — and  to  men  too  old  to  fight.  Yet  social 
life  went  on,  if  not  with  gayety,  at  least  with  dignity 
and  a  kind  of  hardihood  that  would  not  consent  that  the 
horror  and  the  stress  of  war  should  blight  the  spirit  of 
a  country  in  which  courage  and  hope  was  sustained  at 
full  tide.  

The  purpose  of  our  visit,  as  I  stated  in  a  former 
letter,  was  that  of  seeing  Britain  at  war.  The  Minis- 
try whose  guests  we  were  was  solicitous  that  we 
should  have  every  possible  opportunity  of  observation 
and  of  conference ;  and  to  that  end  all  doors  stood 
wide  open.  From  the  hour  of  arrival  we  were  deluged 
with  invitations  public  and  private.  Cards  came  from 
every  club  in  London.  In  respect  of  social  privileges 
on  the  part  of  official,  literary,  and  social  dignitaries 
I  was  reminded  of  an  old  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  lyric : 

Bishops  in  their  shovel-hats 
Were  plentiful  as  tabby-cats 
And  dukes  were  three  a  penny. 

I  trust  nobody  will  present  a  charge  of  vainglory  if 
I  cite,  as  indicating  our  social  privileges,  that  as 
a  group  we  had  to  decline  a  luncheon  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  Mansion  House  to  meet  Prince  Colonna 
of  Rome  because  of  a  previous  engagement  with  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  and  that  later  we  had  to  cancel  the 
Duke  to  go  to  Winchester.  Several  of  us  were  unable  to 
meet  the  assembled  literati  of  London  because  of  pre 
vious  acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Balfour.  I  had  to  forego — with  what  sense  of  loss 
many  will  know — a  week-end  visit  with  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  at  his  home  in  Essex  because  as  a  group  we  were 
"commanded"  to  visit  the  king  at  Sandringham.  These 
incidents  may  serve  to  indicate  the  universal  courtesy 
that  attended  our  sojourn  in  London,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  us  to  see  and  to  meet  notable  d  im- 
portant people. 

There  was  one  practical  handicap  in  re^i 
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a  handicap  inherent  iajjhe  scheme  of  group  visitation. 
When  twelve  men  caff  upon  a  minister  of  state  there 
is  small  privilege  of  confidence.  His  lordship  receives 
you  smilingly,  hopes  you  have  had  a  pleasant  voyage, 
and  expresses  his  appreciation  of  the  part  "your  great 
country"  is  playing  in  the  war.  In  return,  whoever 
chances  to  speak  for  the  visiting  group  declares  the 
pleasure  of  himself  and  his  associates  upon  meeting  his 
lordship,  with  congratulations  upon  the  hardihood  with 
which  he  is  enduring  the  stress  of  his  great  responsi- 
bility. Half  an  hour  is  occupied  with  such  like  com- 
plimentary interchange  and  with  much  mutual  bowing 
and  scraping  the  visitors  retire.  They  have  set  eyes 
upon  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  great  man,  and  that's 
about  all  there  is  to  it.  If  our  intercourse  with  officials 
and  others  had  been  limited  to  these  formalities  the 
game  would  hardly  have  been  worth  the  candle. 


But  there  were  opportunities  of  a  more  intimate  kind, 
since  again  and  again  we  met  the  same  men  at  dinners 
at  luncheons,  and  upon  other  less  formal  occasions.  In 
several  instances  vivacity  of  temperament  tended  to 
nullify  the  rigidity  of  official  etiquette.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  for  example,  upon  whom  we  called,  immediately 
warmed  up  the  atmosphere  by  throwing  his  leg  over 
the  arm  of  his  chair  and  talking  man  fashion  about  the 
things  in  which  we  were  interested — the  war  situation, 
British  and  Irish  politics,  American  participation,  and 
the  problems  of  reconstruction  when  the  war  should  be 
over.  We  met  the  premier,  Lloyd-George,  in  that 
famous  centre  of  world  affairs  numbered  Ten  Downing 
Street.  He  is  a  small  man  with  a  shock  of  hair, 
typically  Welsh  in  face  and  figure,  open,  frank,  mentally 
alert.  I  may  liken  his  mind  to  a  dynamo  attached  to  a 
universal  joint.  To  w-homever  or  to  whatever  subject 
he  addresses  himself,  he  gives  an  absolute  attention — a 
characteristic  I  have  observed  of  men  who  combine  large 
powers  with  perfect  courtesy.  In  meeting  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  I. was  instantly  reminded  of  my  friend  Judge 
Henshaw,  not  from  any  physical  resemblance,  but  at 
the  points  of  readiness  of  .mind,  assured  knowledge,  and 
powers  of  expression.  "It  was  in  this  historic  room, 
gentlemen,"  he  remarked  as  he  sank  into  a  chair  after 
formally  greeting  us,  "that  Lord  North  and  his  cabinet 
made  the  first  of  our  blunders  in  dealing  with  your  great 
country."  Then  upon  his  own  motion,  or  in  response 
to  questions,  he  spoke  freely  and  with  apparent  candor 
of  the  issues  of  war,  international  conditions,  etc.  It 
was  a  most  satisfying  interview,  extending  through 
something  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  tea  was 
served  in  a  pleasantly  informal  fashion.  So  with  vari- 
ous other  dignitaries,  including  Lord  Reading,  Mr.  Bal- 
four, Lord  Northcliffe,  General  Smuts,  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  and  many  others.  All  were  gracious,  many  were 
communicative  under  the  universal  disposition  to  tell  us 
everything  we  warded  to  know.  Only  on  a  single  point 
was  there  any  real  reserve,  and  even  upon  that  expres- 
sions were  so  tactful  as  to  leave  no  unpleasant  sense 
that  anything  was  held  back.  Of  course  nobody  cross- 
questions  a  minister  of  state;  and  I  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover behind  the  universal  expressions  of  compliment 
the  real  attitude  of  British  statesmanship  toward  men 
and  measures  associated  with  American  government 
and  politics.  I  should  like  to  have  known  what  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and 
Lord  Northcliffe  thought  of  President  Wilson.  Of 
course  I  could  not  ask  directly  and  I  did  not  succeed 
in  finding  out.  

There  was  left  upon  my  mind  after  a  round  of  formal 
and  informal  conferences  the  impression  that  the  domi- 
nating personality  in  the  political  life  of  England  today 
is  that  of  Northcliffe.  He  combines  a  high  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility with  great  force  of  character  and  tremendous 
working  energies.  I  gained  the  impression  that  the 
stress  and  responsibility  of  the  war  with  his  ownership 
of  the  Times  newspaper  has  had  the  effect  of  enlarging 
the  man  both  in  mind  and  character.  I  saw  him  many 
times  and  under  circumstances  of  free  talk,  and  with 
each  recurring  interview  my  appraisement  of  the  man 
and  of  his  powers  distinctly  advanced.  He  lacks  the 
background  so  effective  in  English  life  of  a  great  family 
history.  But  he  is  manifestly  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
patriotic  duty  and  he  is  bringing  to  its  performance,  I 
believe,  the  full  power  of  what  in  America  we  style  a 
strong  man.  In  physical  appearance  he  has  much  in 
common  with  Senator  Hiram  Johnson;  and  with  a 
I  robustness  of  body  and  mind  he  combines  the 
of  personal  force  and  the  force  of  personal  re- 


serve. I  am  tempted  here  to  set  forth  the  conditions 
that  give  to  Lord  Northcliffe  as  the  preeminent  jour- 
nalist of  Great  Britain  a  kind  of  authority  which  at- 
taches to  no  American  journalist.  But  the  scope  of 
this  particular  writing  does  not  permit  it.  I  shall  deal 
with  that  particular  phase  of  British  life  later  on. 


We  went  from  London  to  Sandringham — some  sixty 
miles  or  more — on  what  is  called  the  Royal  train,  which 
differs  only  from  other  trains  in  England  at  this  time 
in  that  it  was  scrupulously  clean.  Arriving  at  a  small 
station,  we  entered  machines  bearing  the  royal  colors 
and  were  driven  swiftly  through  a  great  park  to 
Sandringham  House.  Here  we  expected  to  be  taken 
formally  through  a  reception  room  and  to  bow  low  in 
greeting  to  royalty,  then  to  make  our  way  out  and  back 
to  London.  But  after  the  greeting,  which  was  formal 
enough,  we  found  that  the  arrangement  had  been  made 
for  an  intimate  afternoon  with  the  royal  group — the 
king,  the  queen,  Queen-Dowager  Alexandra,  Princess 
Mary  (the  king's  daughter).  Princess  Victoria  (the 
king's  sister),  and  others.  It  was  precisely  as  if  we 
had  gone  to  Ross  Valley  or  any  other  charming  house 
in  a  beautiful  situation  and  had  met  a  private  gentle- 
man and  his  family.  Elegance  and  dignity  there  was, 
to  be  sure,  in  full  measure,  but  no  stiffness,  no  studied 


The  king  is  a  better  looking  man  than  indicated 
by  photographs,  which  fail  at  the  point  of  reflecting 
the  vivacity  and  charm  of  a  cordial  habit.  He  has 
the  appearance  of  an  English  country  gentleman,  not  an 
imposing  personality,  but  one  of  definite  dignity.  He 
has  the  rather  husky  voice  of  a  man  who  smokes  over- 
much and  his  manner  is  the  freest  and  the  friendliest. 
I  may  illustrate  his  social  attitude  by  reciting  an  inci- 
dent. "I  was  on  the  American  front  recently,"  he  said 
in  talking  with  a  small  group,  "in  the  midst  of  a  com- 
pany of  officers,  wdien  I  heard  one  of  your  chaps  ask, 
pointing  to  me,  'Who  is  thai  bug?'  Told  that  I  was 
the  King  of  England  he  sneered,  'King  of  England. 
Hell!  Where's  his  crown?'"  During  the  afternoon, 
which  we  spent  in  varied  and  pleasantly  informal  ways 
there  were  many  incidents  similarly  illustrative  of  social 
good  nature.  We  walked  to  York  Cottage,  a  relatively 
small  house  within  the  Sandringham  grounds,  the  real 
home  of  the  king  and  queen.  All  their  children  were 
born  there  and  it  is  the  place  of  their  most  intimate 
affections.  Approaching  the  door  with  the  queen,  I 
stood  back  for  her  to  enter  and  she  in  turn  motioned 
me  to  precede.  There  was  a  moment  of  backing  and 
filling,  when  I  remarked,  "I  am  probably  not  the  first 
man  whose  cordiality  has  sought  to  make  you  at  home 
in  your  own  house."  If  there  was  any  touch  of  humor 
in  that  remark,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  she  did  not 
see  it — and  this,  I  suspect,  is  her  characteristic  mental 
attitude.  A  handsome  woman  and  unquestionably  a 
woman  of  fine  character,  rigidly  fixed  in  respect  of  the 
social  standards  we  style  Victorian,  she  is  lacking  in 
the  graces  of  temperament.  With  entire  friendliness 
she  showed  us  over  York  Cottage,  a  comfortable  do- 
mestic establishment  of  modest  proportions,  but  not 
marked  by  modern  taste.  I  particularly  noted  that  its 
art  was  of  a  sort  familiar  in  American  houses  which 
have  not  in  recent  years  undergone  the  "doing-over" 
process.  The  "Stag  at  Bay,"  "The  Lovers'  Quarrel," 
"The  Reconciliation,"  and  other  familiar  prints,  any  one 
of  which  may  be  had  at  the  Emporium  basement  for 
two  dollars  per,  were  in  evidence.  It  was  a  homey 
place  and  that's  about  all  that  can  be  said  for  it.  There 
was  just  one  touch  of  emotion  in  connection  with  our 
visit  to  York  Cottage.  Reference  was  made  in  the 
king's  little  working  room  to  his  cousin,  the  late  Czar. 
At  the  moment  he  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room. 
Going  to  a  desk  he  picked  up  a  photograph  of  the  Czar 
and  holding  it  up  with  a  burst  of  obvious  feeling. 
"Poor  chap,  poor  chap,  poor  chap!" 

The  Queen  Dowager,  Alexandra,  now  aged  seventy- 
four,  retains  traces  of  her  former  beauty,  notably  a 
figure  of  graceful  slenderness  and  poise.  She  is  deaf  to 
a  degree  making  it  extremely  difficult  to  talk  with  her. 
To  my  surprise  I  found  her  speech  so  marked  by  a 
Danish  accent  as  at  times  to  be  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion. It  was  explained  by  her  daughter  that  since  she 
had  grown  deaf,  thus  losing  the  discipline  of  spoken 
English,  her  habit  had  reverted  to  the  practice  of  her 
youth.  As  illustrating  the  regimen  of  the  royal  house- 
hold in  war-time  I  was  at  tea-time  offered  a  piece  of 
cake  by   the   Princess   Victoria.     "I   have,"   I   replied. 


"already  about  everything  I  can  manage."  "Oh,"  she 
said,  "you  must  have  a  piece  of  this  cake,  for  my 
whole  week's  sugar  allowance  has  gone  into  it."  No- 
body can  know  better  than  I  that  the  several  inci- 
dents here  recited  are  in  themselves  trivial  enough, 
but  I  think  them  worth  the  telling  in  that  they  illus- 
trate the  simplicity  and  humanity  of  the  royal  family. 
Our  visit  of  some  hours  at  Sandringham  ended  in  a 
leave-taking  so  cordial  that  the  king  attended  our  party 
to  the  carriage  steps,  while  the  ladies  from  the  hall 
windows  waved  us  gracious  adieu.  Let  me  add  that 
there  was  no  man  among  us  who  was  not  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  essential  manliness  and  dignity  of 
the  king  and  of  the  sympathetic  kindliness  of  his  house- 
hold. A.  H. 
San1  Francisco,  December  5,  1918. 


History  Repeats  Itself. 

In  the  attitude  of  the  public  mind  toward  the  Dens- 
more  "disclosures"  we  have  fresh  illustration  of  the 
moral  weakness  of  immoral  and  extra-legal  methods 
of  investigation  and  prosecution.  It  was  not  the  proper 
business  of  the  government  at  Washington  to  investi- 
gate the  procedure  in  the  Mooney  case.  Mooney's 
crime  was  against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State  of 
California  and  therefore  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Washington  government.  Again,  if  the  Washington 
government  had  been  concerned  in  the  matter — if  there 
attached  to  it  the  right  and  duty  of  investigation  and 
review — the  procedure  should  have  been  carried  for- 
ward, not  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  over  which  an 
avowed  partisan  of  organized  labor  presides,  but  by  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  has  cognizance  of  such 
matters  within  the  Federal  jurisdiction.  Still  again — 
presuming  still  further  the  propriety  and  obligation  of 
Federal  review  of  the  case  in  question — investigation 
should  have  been  conducted  decorously,  decently,  with 
careful  regard  both  to  dignity  and  morality  of  method. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  what  happened.  There  came  to 
California  a  secret  agent  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
representative  of  a  chief  of  known  sympathy  and  bias 
favorable  to  Mooney.  If  this  agent  is  a  lawyer  or  com- 
petent by  character  or  experience  to  conduct  a  legal 
inquiry,  it  does  not  so  appear.  While  in  San  Fran- 
cisco his  association  was  mainly  if  not  exclusively  with 
violent  partisans  of  the  "save  Mooney"  movement,  per- 
sons outside  the  sphere  of  good  repute  and  of  estab- 
lished respect.  In  cooperation  with  this  element  the 
procedure  of  investigation  was  upon  a  low  and  crimi- 
nal plane.  There  were  no  hearings,  public  or  private. 
But  in  lieu  thereof  there  was  resort  to  methods  at  once 
irregular  and  contemptible.  In  violation  both  of  na- 
tional and  state  law,  and  by  means  more  familiar  to  the 
burglar  than  to  the  reputable  investigator,  dictaphones 
were  introduced  in  public  and  private  offices.  The 
practice  was  that  of  the  spy  and  the  eavesdropper,  whose 
practice  is  a  gross  offense  to  every  instinct  of  manly 
decency. 

Having  by  these  gross  methods  come  into  posses- 
sion of  one  side  of  certain  confidential  conversations, 
this  precious  investigator  proceeded  to  cook  up  what 
has  been  styled  an  "official  report."  This  report, 
nominally  dealing  with  the  Mooney  case,  contains 
nothing  vitally  related  to  that  case.  By  inference  it 
suggests  a  scandalous  private  intrigue  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecuting  attorney  wholly  without  bearing  on 
the  Mooney  case.  Then  it  goes  far  afield  to  drag 
in  an  old  and  long  ago  exploded  scandal  concerning 
an  ex-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  All  this  under 
the  pretense  that  there  is  in  it  some  connection  with 
Mooney  and  his  conviction.  Anybody  familiar  with 
the  least  reputable  figures  in  daily  journalism  finds  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  the  inspiration  of  all  this  con- 
fusion of  impropriety,  irrelevant  scandal  and  obvious 
malice.  Then  before  this  "official  report"  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  department  at  Washington  to  which  nomi- 
nally it  was  addressed  it  was  given  to  the  public  of 
San  Francisco  by  the  least  responsible  of  our  daily 
newspapers. 

Of  course  the  whole  business  has  fallen  flat,  stricken 
of  public  contempt  by  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it.  And  again  there  is  demonstration — precisely  as 
in  our  notorious  graft  prosecution  of  ten  years  ago — 
that  no  moral  purpose  is  ever  promoted  or  sustained  by 
immoral  practice  in  the  business  of  investigation  and 
prosecution.  The  public  mind  always  and  inevitably 
discovers  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  bias  of  partisan- 
ship, passion,  and  calculation.  It  appraises  with  an 
almost  unerring  justice  procedures  of  high  moral  pre- 
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tension  when  carried  forward  by  secret  and  criminal 
methods.  It  resents,  and  properly,  any  movement,  how- 
ever it  may  be  acclaimed  which  appeals  to  the  court 
of  public  opinion  through  agents  with  foul  hands. 
Just  as  the  graft  prosecutors  destroyed  their  standing 
and  broke  down  their  cause  by  imposing  upon  it  a 
burden  of  immateriality,  criminality,  and  malicious  pur- 
pose, so  this  latest  enterprise,  which  assumes  standing  as 
a  movement  in  promotion  of  justice,  has  suffered  col- 
lapse through  the  iniquity  and  shamelessness  of  its 
methods. 

The  Future  of  the  Ex-Kaiser. 

If  the  future  of  the  Kaiser — who  is  no  longer  Kaiser 
— were  to  be  determined  upon  considerations  of  justice 
alone,  there  would  be  no  question  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  him.  Not  only  has  he  led  millions  of  men 
to  their  graves  and  other  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  to  their  ruin,  but  he  is  guilty  of  specific 
crimes  of  unspeakable  atrocity  and  criminality.  Every 
act  done  under  his  authority  beyond  the  bounds  of 
international  law  as  universally  defined  prior  to  Au- 
gust 1,  1914,  is  in  its  essence  an  act  of  personal  crimi- 
nality. For  the  murderings  in  Belgium,  for  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Lusitania,  for  the  raids  upon  London  and 
other  unfortified  cities — for  these  and  a  thousand  other 
crimes — Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  is  directly  and  wickedly 
responsible.  He  is  fairly  subject  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion before  the  courts  of  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  And  there  is  no  fate  which  might  be 
imposed  upon  him  that  would  be  too  severe  under  the 
standards  of  retributive  justice  as  applied  to  private 
persons. 

Wilhelm  stands  indicted  before  the  courts  of  Great 
Britain  on  duplicated  charges  of  murder;  and  if  the 
authorities  of  England  shall  will  it  so  he  may  be 
brought  to  bar,  adjudged  guilty,  and  hanged  like  the 
felon  that  he  is.  The  temptation  to  carry  through  the 
ordinary  criminal  procedure  against  him  is  great.  His 
blood  guilt  cries  out  for  punishment.  Yet  it  is  to 
be  considered  if  the  condemnation  and  execution  of 
this  man  would  tend  to  good  or  ill.  That  it  would 
satisfy  an  instinctive  sense  of  justice  goes  without  say- 
ing. But  would  it  be  expedient  as  related  to  the  temper 
and  spirit  of  contemporary  Europe?  We  doubt  it. 
The  German  people  are  beaten — beaten  to  their  knees — 
but  there  is  no  indication  of  radical  change  in  their 
sentiments  or  in  their  character.  Would  not  the  con- 
viction and  execution  of  their  late  supreme  ruler  tend 
to  further  anger  and  alienate  them  from  the  civilized 
world  ?  We  fear  it  would.  Probably  it  would  make  re- 
adjustment and  reconstruction  of  German  life  in  its 
political  character  more  difficult,  thus  adding  to  a  prob- 
lem which  already  vexes  the  world. 

The  practical  question  as  to  the  treatment  that  Wil- 
helm Hohenzollern  is  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  an 
outraged  world — and  in  matters  of  this  kind  the  prac- 
tical issue  should  outweigh  all  else — relates  not  so  much 
to  the  punishment  of  one  man  as  to  the  immediate  future 
welfare  of  the  race.  The  considerations  are  too  large 
for  pers.onal  motives.  What  is  to  be  done  must  be 
done  in  the  spirit  of  broad  humanitarian  purpose. 

Alternatives  to  trial  and  execution  of  the  Kaiser  are 
many.  As  in  the  case  of  Napoleon,  he  might  be  in- 
terned in  some  remote  outpost  of  the  world.  Or  he  might 
be  permitted  to  live  under  restricted  privilege  and  under 
close  observation  in  some  retired  part  of  England, 
where  he  could  do  nothing  that  would  tend  to  disturb 
the  new  order  in  Germany.  He  ought  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  live  in  Germany  or  in  Holland  or  near  any 
frontier  adjacent  to  the  land  he  has  ruled  and  ruined; 
and  assuredly  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  establish  him- 
self in  retired  dignity  at  Corfu,  as  has  been  sugggested, 
or  any  other  centre  of  fashionable  and  luxurious  life. 

However  the  matter  may  be  determined,  the  arrange- 
ment should  bear  upon  its  xace  and  by  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  surrounding  it  an  indelible  and  sus- 
tained mark  of  universal  condemnation  and  contempt. 


Let  Them  Force  the  Issue! 

Governor  Stephens'  presentment  in  connection  with 
his  commutation  of  the  Mooney  sentence  makes  it 
plain  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
Mooney's  guilt — this  with  his  understanding  and  con- 
tempt of  the  method  and  purpose  of  the  widespread 
agitation  in  Mooney's  behalf.  It  was  perhaps  incum- 
bent upon  the  governor  in  respect  of  the  appeal  of 
President  Wilson  and  the  letter  of  Judge  Griffin — both 
grossly    improper — to   mitigate   the    Mooney   sentence. 


Obviously  the  governor  felt  that  some  concession  was 
due  to  the  presidential  appeal  and  to  even  the  shadow 
of  doubt  imposed  by  Judge  Griffin.  But  with  a  sound 
conservatism  he  declined  to  yield  the  authority  of 
his  office  to  an  act  tending  to  discredit  the  law  of  Cali- 
fornia and  its  machinery  of  justice. 

Now  we  are  told  that  organized  labor  "will  not  ac- 
cept" the  determination  in  this  case.  Organized  labor 
mill  nol  accept!  Here  is  a  combination  of  pretension 
and  arrogance.  Does  organized  labor  assume  that  its 
judgments,  founded  in  bias  and  agitation,  and  its  dic- 
tum shall  outweigh  and  overbear  the  law?  If  this  be 
the  position  of  organized  labor — if  it  assumes  to  be  a 
power  above  that  of  law  and  government — then  let  us 
know  it.    Knowing  it  we  shall  know  how  to  meet  it. 

In  theory  and  under  all  the  pretensions  and  rules  of 
our  system  the  law  as  laid  down  by  our  courts  is  sov- 
ereign. But  if  in  fact  the  law  is  subordinate  to  the 
authority  of  organized  labor,  then  let  us_  know  it  and 
have  an  end  of  fiction  and  pretense.  There  is  no  better 
time  to  determine  the  matter  than  right  now.  Organ- 
ized labor  has  undertaken  to  exempt  from  punishment 
under  the  law  a  member  of  its  guild  and  a  subject  of 
its  sympathy  who  has  been  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
foulest  of  crimes.  Failing  to  overpower  a  court  of 
justice,  it  seeks  through  intimidation  to  overbear  ex- 
ecutive authority.  It  has  wrought  upon  the  timidity 
or  the  political  calculation  or  both  of  the  President  of 
the  Lhiited  States.  It  has  brought  a  judge  of  court  to 
a  belated  obsequiousness.  The  governor  of  California 
has  yielded  a  species  of  compromise,  but  he  declines 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  complete  and  shameless  conces- 
sion. Thus  far,  in  effect  says  Governor  Stephens,  I 
will  go,  but  no  further. 

Now  let  us  have  the  issue  out.  Let  it  be  determined 
if  any  man  with  a  union  card  in  his  pocket  may  be 
guilty  of  any  outrage,  including  wholesale  murder,  and 
go  scot  free.  Union  labor  presents  the  challenge. 
Those  who  stand  opposed  are  willing  to  meet  it. 


Editorial  Notes. 

The  common  opinion  at  Washington  and  New  York 
is  that  Secretary  McAdoo  is  quite  sincere  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  leaving  official  life  because  he  wants  to 
make  money.  That  he  is  broke  or  anywhere  near  it 
is  not  believed,  but  there  are  many  indications  of  his 
desire  to  get  into  the  "big  money"  game.  He  has  a 
predatory  beak ;  and  his  friends  say  that  he  loves  money. 
In  support  of  his  statement  of  financial  motives  there 
are  many  significant  conditions.  He  and  his  friend 
Barney  Baruch  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  financial, 
industrial  and  commercial  conditions  gained  in  official 
life,  and  it  is  a  knowledge  that  may  be  capitalized  at 
high  figures.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  seriously  a 
story  printed  in  the  Providence  Journal  to  the  effect 
that  McAdoo  broke  with  the  President  after  a  disagree- 
ment with  respect  to  railroad  policy,  he  (McAdoo)  re- 
fusing to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  proposed  plan  to 
hold  the  roads  indefinitely.  Probably  there  was  no 
such  difference ;  in  all  likelihood  the  story  was  fed  out 
by  McAdoo  or  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing his  position  in  opposition  'to  government  owner- 
ship.   

Railroad  security  owners  have  already  chosen  Elihu 
Root  as  advisory  counsel  in  a  fight  for  their  prop- 
erty or  for  such  arrangements  in  connection  with 
it  as  will  tend  to  their  interest,  with  McAdoo's  per- 
sonal friend  Luther  M.  Walter,  now  assistant  director 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Service  and  Accountancy 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  Samuel  Unter- 
meyer  as  associate  counsel.  What  more  natural,  then, 
than  the  employment  of  McAdoo  in  the  same  connec- 
tion ?  It  would  be  easy  to  explain  away  any  question 
of  ethics  that  might  be  raised.  Mr.  McAdoo  need  only 
to  say  that  he  has  always  been  opposed  to  government 
ownership ;  that  when  the  railroads  were  taken  over  the 
implied  understanding  was  that  the  act  was  merely  a 
war  measure,  and  that  to  observe  good  faith  the  gov- 
ernment should  give  them  back,  and  that  he  out  of  a 
desire  to  keep  the  faith  had  enlisted  in  the  cause  to 
compel  restoration.  What  better-equipped  man  could 
be  chosen  for  the  task  ?  And  what  a  fee  he  could 
exact  ?  

Probably  in  retiring  from  the  Administration  Mr. 
McAdoo  has  abandoned  whatever  hopes  he  may  ever 
have  had  as  to  political  promotion.  Assuredly  there 
would  be  small  political  tact  in  quitting  a  public  service 


upon  a  financial  plea.  If  Mr.  McAdoo  had  wished  to 
commend  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  he 
might  have  done  so  by  making  a  stand  for  Jeffersonian 
simplicity  iu  official  life.  If  instead  of  quitting  office 
for  the  confessed  purpose  of  making  money  he  had 
come  out  in  a  statement  disapproving  extravagance  in 
Washington  official  life  and  had  then  established  his 
way  of  living  upon  a  scale  of  ostentatious  modesty  he 
would  have  gained  uproarious  approval  from  the  back 
benches.  But  the  public  generally  will  not  be  impressed 
with  the  dignity  or  patriotism  of  a  man  who  quits  an 
essential  public  service  for  financial  reasons  when  he 
is  receiving  the  not  inconsiderable  salary,  as  measured 
by  common  standards,  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  per 
year.  Mr.  McAdoo  is  not  without  perception;  prob- 
ably he  knows  well  enough  that  in  retirement  for 
financial  reasons  he  sacrifices  a  certain  measure  of 
public  consideration.  And  probably  he  prefers  to  take 
such  chances  as  he  may  find  in  the  financial  sphere  than 
to  follow  uncertain  hopes  of  political- advancement. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Densmore  Report. 

San  Francisco,  November  27,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  The  colossal  impudence  of  the  Dens- 
more "government  report"  on  the  Mooney  case  takes  away 
one's  breath.  Within  the  lines  of  the  Constitution  California 
is  a  sovereign  state  and  its  supremacy  has  not  been  questioned 
in  law  or  practice.  Densmore,  with  a  high-sounding  title  rep- 
resenting him  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor,  comes  to  the  metropolis  of  an  independent 
state  and  in  some  manner  secures  entrance  into  the  office 
of  the  San  Francisco  district  attorney,  places  dictaphones  in 
his  wall,  cuts  his  telephone  wire,  and  for  several  months  takes 
down  and  publishes  his  private  and  professional  conversations. 
There  was  never  a  greater  encroachment  by  the  Federal  on 
the  state  authority.  If  Densmore's  action  is  ratified  by  his 
superior,  the  United  States  Labor  Department  head  should  be 
instantly  removed   from  office. 

In  San  Francisco  public  opinion  is  muzzled.  Both  of  the 
afternoon  papers  are  howling  in  favor  of  this  move  of  the 
labor  unions.  The  morning  Chronicle,  with  its  usual  "discre- 
tion," has  not  dared  to  comment  editorially  on  the  situation. 
The  Examiner — piffle!      Its  opinions  do   not  count. 

The  alleged  "government  report"  is  a  burlesque  on  the 
name.  It  is  merely  a  diatribe  in  favor  of  Mooney.  Its  com- 
ments are  distortions  or  misrepresentations  of  the  facts  it 
pretends  to  present.  It  speaks  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  as 
the  "liberal  element  of  Russia."  The  report  has  no  fairness, 
no  dignity,  and  can  not  be  recognized  by  Americans  as  a 
government  report ;  although  it  probably  follows  faithfully 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  typical  government  reports  which 
are  today  being  issued  in  Russia  by  the   Bolsheviki. 

Neither  as  a  source  of  fact  has  the  Densmore  report  the 
slightest  value.  Its  comments  are  not  sustained  by  its  sub- 
stance. A  careful  reading  will  not  disclose  any  substantial 
data  bearing  on  the  Mooney  case.  There  is  positively  nothing 
of  a  suspicious  nature  as  concerns  the  case.  The  weight  of 
the  report  is  a  product  of  the  newspaper  headlines  and  Dens- 
more's comments  and  interpolations  which  are  seldom  justified 
by  the  actualities.  It  is  thought  by  some,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  merely  a  document  engineered  and  possibly  dictated  by 
others  for  the  temporarily  political  purpose  of  influencing 
those  more  conservative  labor  unions  who  have  not  yet  allowfo 
themselves  to  be  jockeyed  into  declaring  a  strike  because  tL> 
highest  courts  of  California  have  affirmed  the  conviction  o! 
Mooney.  R.  P. 

» 

To  Keep  the  Record  Straight. 

St.  John,  N.  B.,  Canada.  November  18,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  In  your  issue  of  November  9th  you 
publish   two   able  and  informing  articles,  entitled: 

"The  Fourteen  Points,"  by  Professor  Ladd  of  Yale. 

"Cababges  and  Kings,"  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

In  dealing  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Marshal  Foch,  generalis- 
simo, Professor  Ladd  says  :  "Our  armies,  as  truly  as  those  of 
our  allies,  are  under  Field  Marshal  Foch,  the  generalissimo, 
or  commander-in-chief,  of  all  the  armies  now  fighting  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  allies  in  Russia  and  Turkey." 

I  read  this  to  mean  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Ladd. 
the  jurisdiction  of  Marshal  Foch  extends  to  past-  and  present 
military  operations  and  occupations  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  commenting  on  the  same 
matter,  says:  "Italy  he  (Foch)  interferes  with  hardly  at  all. 
The  western  front,  he  frankly  says,  is  as  much  as  he  can 
manage.  Why  responsible  editors  allow  such  unmitigated  non- 
sense to  get  into  their  columns  as  statements  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  also  directing  the  British  armies  in  Syria  and  in 
Mesopotamia  is  a  mystery  best  known  to  themselves.  Mar- 
shal Foch  deliberately  and  determinedly  curtailed  his  own 
authority  on  the  western  side  of  the  Balkans.  The  victorious 
advance  of  General  Allenby  from  Egypt  to  Aleppo  is,  in  the 
words  of  a  famous  British  officer,  'entirely  a  British  show : 
the  one  theatre  in  the  whole  world  in  which  nobody  at  all 
has   interfered   with   us.' " 

Again,  in  the  course  of  the  same  article  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  in  commenting  on  the  appointment  of  Mar- 
shal Foch  generalissimo,  says :  "Whoever  was  responsible 
for  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Foch,  and  there  were  three 
men  who  may  claim  to  have  been  chiefly  so — M.  Clemenceau, 
Mr.  Lloyd-George,  and  Mr.  Wilson " 

This  would  seem  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  statement  from 
Marshal  Foch  himself,  who  on  October  2d  last,  when  replying 
to  a  message  of  congratulation  from  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  said  :  "I  am  greatly  touched  by  your  congratulations 
and  thank  you  sincerely.  I  do  not  forget  that  it  is  to  your 
insistence  that  1  owe  the  position  which  I  occupy  today." 

It  is  well  to  keep  the  record  straight.  Yours  truly, 

Jam-es  J.  Taylor. 


Based  upon  the  maximum  amount  of  knotting  that 
may  be  done  by  one  person  in  a  full  day's  work  at  tin- 
rate  of  compensation  usually  paid  for  piecework,  a 
woman  working  in  the  knotted  hemp  mills  in  the  Philip- 
pines may  earn  a  maximum  of  24  cents  a  day. 
■■■    

Automobile  bodies  made  experimentally  of  concrete 
reinforced  with  steel  wire  are  said  to  be  stron  ' 

lighter  than  wooden  ones. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  7,  1918. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  human  mind,  confronted  with  new  problems,  turns  in- 
stinctively for  guidance  to  the  precedents  of  history.  For 
actually  there  are"  no  new  problems.  There  are  old  problems 
in  a  new  dress,  enlarged  and  aggravated  by  time  and  neglect, 
and  now  clamoring  for  new  and  better  settlements.  But  the 
problems  themselves  are  as  old  as  civilization.  They  are 
presented  again  and  again  as  though  by  the  compelling  hand 
of  a  world  destiny,  insistent  upon  justice,  inexorable  in  its 
penalties.  Flinders  Petrie  tells  us  that  we  can  divide  the 
history  of  the  race  into  strangely  similar  cycles  that  fall 
into  the  succedent  groups  of  convulsion,  reconstruction,  and 
quiescence.  First  comes  the  cycle  of  war  or  revolution.  This 
is  followed  by  a  period  of  rearrangement,  and  then  comes 
a  season  of  tranquillity  while  the  old  forces  gather  beneath 
the  surface  for  a  fresh  eruption.  It  is  as  though  the  same 
drama  were  presented  again  and  again,  but  always  with  new 
actors,   new   scenery,    and   new   conceptions   of  stagecraft. 


President  Wilson  showed  his  dependence  upon  the  prece- 
dents of  history  when  he  said  that  never  again  should  there 
be  a  repetition  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  comparison 
was  apt  and  forceful.  The  mechanism  of  civilization  had 
been  broken  in  pieces  by  the  iron  hand  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  assembled  for  the  piecing  together  of 
the  fragments.  The  era  of  reconstruction  followed  upon  the 
era  of  war,  as  it  is  following  now,  but  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  bv  its  utter  and  shameless  failure  made  inevitable 
the  present  struggle  and  therefore  made  inevitable  the  present 
renewal  of  the  effort  to  reconstitute  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
There  was  hardly  a  single  decision  of  that  congress  that  has 
not  since  been  violently  reversed.  Wherever  Napoleon  had 
declared  liberty  the  Congress  of  Vienna  hastened  to  reestab- 
lish slavery.  Poland  was  thrown  back  again  into  its  chains. 
Italy  was  returned  to-tbe  tender  mercies  of  Austria,  and  the 
king  was-  seated  again  upon  the  throne  of  France.  A  whole 
cycle  of  wars  and  revolutions  wras  created  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  which  had  the  opportunity  to  liberate,  but  that 
preferred  to  enslave.  It  was  as  though  destiny  had  decreed 
the  plowing  up  of  the  political  soil  of  Europe  in  readiness 
for  some  new  and  better  crop,  and  the  governments  of  Europe 
with  indecent  and  fearful  haste  had  planted  again  all  the  old 
and  noxious  weeds  of  despotism  and  of  cruelty.  The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  looked  upon  the  peoples  of  Europe  very  much 
as  we  look  upon  the  cattle  in  a  stock  yard.  They  were  chattel 
property'.  Momentarily  stampeded  by  the  shock  of  war,  it  was 
the  duty-  of  the  statesman  to  reapportion  them  among  the 
various  pens,  and  to  bargain  with  callipers  and  weighing  ma- 
chines over  their  relative  values.  Napoleon  had  given  to 
Europe  the  opportunity  of  centuries,  and  Europe  would  have 
none  of  it  because  she  had  not  then  learned  to  think  in  terms 
of  human  rights.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  ground  has 
now  again  been  plowed  under  more  fearfully  than  before  in 
order  that  another  and  a  greater  opportunity-  may  be  offered. 
Destiny  is  implacable.  She  may  wait,  but  she  does  not  forget. 
If  she  seems  to  tolerate  and  to  accept  a  failure  it  is  only  that 
she  may  present  the  bill  to  another  generation,  and  with  a 
still  more  coercive  insistence  that  it  be  paid  forthwith. 


The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  the  opportunity  for  a  world 
settlement,  and  it  lost  that  opportunity  because  it  could  not 
conceive  of  popular  rights.  It  could  not  conceive  of  any 
rights  save  the  property  rights  of  kings.  It  was  followed 
by  a  short  period  of  quiescence,  and  then  came  further  wars 
as  the  many  iniquities  that  it  had  planted  began  to  blossom 
and  to  fruit.  Link  by  link  we  may  trace  the  .chain  of  cause 
and  effect  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  Congress  of 
Versailles  that  is  about  to  meet.  There  are  no  missing  links, 
nor  is  there  a  link  anywhere  without  the  stamp  of  the  in- 
evitable. Nothing  has  now  happened  that  might  not  have 
been  foreseen,  that  was  not  actually  foreseen.  There  have 
been  no  "bolts  from  the  blue,"  nor  any  deviation  from  the 
direct  and  calculable  sequence  of  events.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  was  to  give  place  to  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  if 
we  are  to  search  for  some  growth  in  political  intelligence — 
and  the  growth  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  pitifully  slow — 
we  shall  find  that  between  the  two  congresses  there  has  been 
a  dawning  recognition  of  popular  rights,  and  that  the  demand 
of  nationalities  for  consideration  was  not  wholly  excluded  from 
the  debates  in  Berlin.  But  the  recognition  was  a  very 
grudging  one.  It  was  almost  ashamed  of  itself.  It  sheltered 
itself  behind  expediences.  If  emancipation  was  the  only  road 
to  peace,  then  there  must  be  emancipation.  But  there  was 
no  idealism  at  Berlin,  no  insistence  upon  an  ethical  principle, 
no  recommendation  of  any  action  because  it  was  morally  right. 
If  nations  must  no  longer  be  bought  and  sold  it  w-as  because 
they  refused  to  be  bought  and  sold,  and  not  because  such  a 
traffic  was  essentially  evil.  Once  more  we  see  the  opportunity 
for  a  settlement,  and  once  more  we  see  it  lost.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  Berlin  Congress  could  have  reversed  the  current  now 
setting  steadily  toward  the  world  war,  but  it  could  have 
greatly  lessened  its  force  and  scope  by  closing  the  door  of 
the  Balkans  against  the  stream  of  Teutonic  aggression.  Ger- 
manism may  be  said  to  have  been  born  at  the  Vienna  Con- 
gress after  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  It  had  become  strong  and 
insolent  before  the  Berlin  Congress.  It  might  have  been 
curbed  then.  But  it  was  allowed  to  set  its  face  eastward  and 
to  keep  open  the  road  into  Asia  Minor,  and  toward  India, 
Egypt,  and  Africa  

The  Berlin  Congress  was  held  in  order  to  determine  the 
dispc  sition  of  the  Balkan  States  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war, 
and  the  consequent  defeat  of  Turkey.  For  centuries  the  Chris- 
tian peoples  of  the  Balkans  had  been  under  the  heel  of  Turkey, 
vvc  e  Christian  Europe  looked  on  unheeding  except  to  sneer. 
Turks  might  easily  have  been  driven  out  of  Europe  when 


the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion  was  stemmed  at  Vienna  and  Buda 
Pesth.  At  least  it  has  now  proved  to  be  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult  than  it  would  have  been  found  then.  The  Turks  by 
their  horrid  misdeeds  have  invited  expulsion  a  dozen  times 
since,  and  every  dictate  of  political  decency  demanded  it. 
But  they  were  allowed  to  remain  because  that  seemed  to  be 
the  easiest  way,  and  now  a  great  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  had  been  the  unfailing  penalty  for  the  cowardices  of 
the  past.  The  peoples  of  the  Balkans  were  mainly  Slav,  and 
Russia  was  Slav.  In  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word  they  were 
her  people.  The  stench  of  their  misgovernment  had  been 
filling  Europe,  but  the  governments  of  Europe  were  afraid  to 
intervene  lest  they  should  invite  a  continental  quarrel  over 
the  problems  of  rearrangement.  And  yet  how  much  cheaper 
it  would  have  been.  But  at  last  Russia  had  intervened.  No 
one  will  deny  that  there  were  elements  of  self-interest  in  her 
Balkan  policy.  Of  course  there  were.  There  are  always  ele- 
ments of  self-interest  in  all  national  policies,  but  that  in  no 
way  invalidates  the  other  and  more  immediate  factors  sup- 
plied by  blood  and  kinship.  Russia  was  determined  to  liberate 
the  Balkan  Christians  from  the  sway  of  the  Turk.  Mo- 
mentarily she  had  done  so,  and  if  she  had  been  allowed  to 
consolidate  her  victory  there  would  now  be  no  Balkan  ques- 
tion and  the  Slav  republic  would  have  been  in  existence 
Once  more,  how  much  cheaper  it  would  have  been.  Russia 
had  fought  a  long  war,  and  she  had  won  it  while  Europe 
looked  on,  placed  her  bet  on  the  Turks,  and  hoped  that  she 
would  not  lose  her  money.  And  now  Russia  was  called  upon 
to  meet  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and  to  submit  her  victory  to 
European  adjudication.  The  question  was  whether  the  Bal- 
kans, having  been  freed,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  free,  01 
whether  they  should  now  be  given  back  to  the  Turk,  whether 
Russia  should  be  allowed  to  enforce  the  victory  that  she  had 
won  unaided  and  amid  the  mutterings  of  Europe,  or  whether 
that  victory  should  be  nullified  by  the  votes  of  malevolent 
neutrals  led  by  Germany  and  Austria  who  had  a  far-sighted 
vision  of  what  that  victory  would  mean  for  them  and  their 
ambitions.  It  was  the  Vienna  Congress  over  again  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Once  more  Europe  was  to  invoke  war  because  she  was 
too  timorous  to  establish  justice. 


Now  we  may  observe  that  if  the  victory  of  Russia  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  Berlin  Congress  the  war  that  is  now  closing 
would  have  been  an  impossible  one,  at  least  along  the  mighty 
lines  upon  which  it  has  been  fought.  If  Russia  had  been 
allowed  to  have  her  enlightened  way  the  whole  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula  would  have  been  welded  into  a  solid  rampart  against 
Teutonic  aggression.  Turkey  would  have  been  eliminated  as 
a  factor  in  Europan  affairs.  Bulgaria  would  have  remained 
faithful  to  her  great  Slav  creator  because  she  would  have  had 
no  temptation  to  be  false.  There  would  have  been  no  Mace- 
donian problem,  and  therefore  no  Balkan  wars  for  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem.  And  there  would  have  been  no  defense- 
less and  isolated  Serbia  on  the  path  to  Asia  Minor  to  tempi 
the  aggression  of  Germany  and  Austria.  No  doubt  Pan-Ger- 
manism would  still  have  come  to  a  head,  and  it  would  still  have 
been  a  menace.  But  there  could  have  been  no  such  oppor- 
tunity to  ill  deeds  as  was  afforded  by  the  Berlin  Congress 
when  it  grudgingly  and  partially  liberated  the  Balkan  States 
but " surrendered  to  the  demand  of  Germany  and  Austria  that 
Macedonia  be  returned  to  Turkey,  thus  leaving  an  open  cor- 
ridor to  Asia  Minor,  and  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  be 
assigned  to  Austria  by  way  of  making  that  corridor  easy  of 
access,  and  incidentally  weakening  Serbia  for  the  coming  sacri- 
fice by  barring  her  from  the  ocean.  Germany  and  Austria 
would  have  preferred  that  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  peninsula 
remain  under  the  rule  of  Turkey  because  they  knew  that 
Turkey,  would  always  be  amenable.  Compulsorily  and  par- 
tially conceding  the  demands  of  the  Balkan  nationalities,  de- 
mands sustained  by  Russia,  they  none  the  less  stipulated  that 
at  least  Macedonia  should  remain  in  Turkish  hands,  and  that 
the  high  road  through  the  Balkans  should  be  completed  and 
perfected  by  the  assignment  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  to 
Austria.  The  reenslavement  of  Macedonia  was  an  iniquity 
of  the  first  magnitude.  It4  made  inevitable  the  war  of  Serbia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Greece  against  Turkey,  a  war  for  the  liberation 
of  Macedonia.  It  made  inevitable  the  second  Balkan  war  of 
Serbia  and  Greece  against  Bulgaria.  It  broke  up  the  hege- 
mony of  the  Balkans.  It  invoked  the  long  and  evil  policy  of 
Germany  and  Austria  against  Serbia,  who  was  now  left  alone 
and  isolated  to  hold  the  Balkan  gate.  It  threw  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  upon  the  side  of  the  Central  Powers.  Most  of  these 
results  might  clearly  have  been  foreseen  from  the  Berlin 
Congress.  Germany  and  Austria  were  making  no  secret  of 
their  ultimate  intention,  but  Europe  was  too  cowardly  to  dam 
the  torrent  near  its  source.  Europe  was  thankful  enough  to 
settle  the  Balkan  question  without  continental  war,  but  she 
settled  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  invite  that  continental  war  on 
an  infinitely  greater  scale  than  she  had  ever  imagined.  The 
road  to  Asia  Minor  was  not  quite  so  broad  a  road  as  it  had 
been,  but  it  was  none  the  less  a  road.  It  was  an  even  better 
road,  or  it  might  easily  be  made  so.  Henceforth  the  politics 
of  the  Central  Empires  were  to  be  directed  toward  keeping 
open  that  Macedonian  road,  to  the  corruption  of  Bulgaria  so 
that  she  should  help  and  not  hinder  w-hen  the  time  should  come 
to  use  that  road,  to  the  conciliation  of  Turkey,  and  to  the 
isolation  and  intimidation  of  Serbia,  who,  unfortunately  for 
herself  but  fortunately  for  Europe,  happened  to  lie  athwart 
that  road.  Europe  had  been  given  her  second  chance  and 
for  the  second  time  she  had  missed  it,  because  she  had  no 
conception,  or  only  a  very  slight  one,  of  human  rights.  She 
had  deliberately  invoked  the  greatest  war  in  history,  and  when 
it  came  we  called  it  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  It  would  have 
been  so  easy,  so  cheap,  to  heal  the  Balkan  sore,  and  to  create 
a  federation  of  Balkan  states  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  dissolve,  and  that  must  inevitably  have  absorbed  and 
freed  the  Slavs  of  Austria.     A  federated  Balkans  would  have 


closed  the  road  to  Asia  Minor,  and  even  though  there  might 
still  have  been  war  with  Pan-Germania  it  would  have  lacked 
the  incentive  of  world  domination  through  Asia  Minor. 
Every  consideration  of  policy,  every  dictate  of  humanity, 
should  have  placed  Europe  upon  the  side  of  the  Balkans, 
should  have  demanded  freedom  for  the  Balkans.  But  it  has 
taken  a  world  war  to  achieve  an  end  that  was  then  so  easily 
within  reach.  

It  was  literally  true  that  the  world  war  was  invoked  by  the 
Central  Powers  in  order  that  they  might  force  a  road  through 
the  Balkans  into  Asia  Minor.  The  second  Balkan  war  had 
closed  the  road  through  Macedonia,  but  there  was  the  com- 
pensation of  a  friendly  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  ready  and  eager 
to  give  passage  to  their  Teutonic  allies.  Serbia  alone  stood 
in  the  way,  and  Serbia  had  incurred  the  double  damnation 
of  blocking  the  Teutonic  read  and  of  daring  to  flaunt  her  free 
Slav  flag  as  an  inspiration  to  the  Austrian  Slavs  of  the 
Adriatic  littoral.  The  Berlin  Congress  had  given  Austria  a 
protectorate  over  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  she  now  im- 
pudently annexed  them  without  even  a  murmur  of  protest 
from  Europe.  Serbia  was  now  utterly  isolated  from  all  her 
potential  allies  with  the  exception  of  Greece  to  her  south, 
and  Greece,  too,  was  under  German  influence.  Her  bitterest 
enemy,  Bulgaria,  lay  to  her  eastward.  Austria  like  a  wolf 
watched  her  from  the  north  and  west.  The  drama  was  carried 
out  in  sight  of  the  whole  world,  which  could  not  conceivably 
have  misunderstood  the  portent.  Nothing  was  wanting  but 
the  excuse,  and  the  excuse  came  with  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  in  the  capital  of  that  very  province  of  Bosnia 
which  Austria  had  stolen  in  broad  daylight  and  with  the  as- 
senting silence  of  Europe.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  there  been  so  strange  a  sequence  of  opportunity 
and  its  persistent  neglect,  so  strange  an  example  of  the  slowly 
augmenting  vengeances  of  fate  that  have  now  culminated  in  so 
bloody  a  holocaust.  

With  the  issue  so  clearly  in  view  it  is  almost  disconcerting 
to  see  so  great  a  misconception  of  the  functions  of  the  coming 
conference.  One  would  suppose  that  the  supreme  question  of 
the  day  was  a  money  payment  to  Germany,  with  a  few  such 
subsidiary  issues  as  the  rescue  of  the  Armenians,  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land,  the  future  of  Schleswig  Holstein,  and 
perhaps  a  little  debate  about  Ireland  and  labor  unionism  by 
way  of  full  measure.  All  these  things  may  have  a  certain  vital 
importance,  but  the  first  of  all  tasks  should  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  southern  Slav  state,  and  the  delegation  to  that  state 
of  all  southern  Slav  problems.  For  it  was  to  destroy  that 
state  before  it  was  born  that  Germany  and  Austria  went  to 
war,  and  for  nothing  else.  If  Teutonic  failure  is  to  be  regis- 
tered in  imperishable  letters  it  must  be  by  the  creation  of 
that  state,  and  by  its  establishment  as  a  great  pacific  rampart 
across  the  road  to  Asia  Minor.  For  there  lies  the  key  to 
world  domination,  and  nowhere  else.  And  that  Slav  state 
must  be  based  upon  the  Adriatic,  and  upon  the  Adriatic  ports 
through  which  alone  it  can  become  stable  and  commercially 
great.  It  is  the  creation  of  a  free  and  united  Slavdom  that 
destiny  has  been  forcing  upon  the  attention  of  Europe  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  and  it  was  Europe's  refusal  to  do  right 
that  has  brought  in  its  train  so  many  disasters  and  now  this 
latest  and  greatest  of  all  disasters.  If  the  Versailles  Confer- 
ence shall  trifle  with  this  question,  if  it  shall  do  only  a  half- 
measure  of  justice,  if  it  shall  snatch  the  cup  at  the  last  mo- 
ment from  the  lips  of  the  Slav  world,  then  it  may  be  said 
with  all  gravity  that  the  war  has  been  fought  in  vain  and  that 
it  must  in  some  form  or  other  be  fought  again.  And  so  we 
must  look  needfully  to  it  that  the  President  is  sustained  in 
his  memorable  resolve  that  the  Vienna  Congress  shall  never 
be  repeated,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  Slav  world  shall  never 
again  be  made  the  gage  of  dynasties.  mdxey  Coryn. 

San  Fraxcisco,  December  4,  1918. 


It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Switzerland  that, 
after  crossing  its  frontiers,  one  never  appears  to  have 
wholly  left  the  neighboring  countries  behind.  The 
northern  "gates"  seem  to  introduce  one  to  a  modified 
Germany;  at  Geneva  one  is  still  in  a  French-speaking 
country;  while  the  impression  one  receives  upon  enter- 
ing from  the  south,  of  still  being  upon  Italian  soil,  is 
at  first  difficult  to  shake  off.  The  character  of  the 
scenery  serves  only  to  heighten  the  illusion.  Ethno- 
graphically,  as  well  as  physically,  the  soil  of  Switzer- 
land seems  to  invite  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth 
to  make  of  the  country  a  place  of  rendezvous  where  in- 
ternational differences  can  be  forgotten.  Time  alone 
will  show,  however,  whether  "international"  Switzer- 
land will  be  the  unrestricted  playground  of  the  nations 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Xo  troops  undergo  such  a  hard  training  as  the 
French  Chasseurs  Alpines,  popularly  called  the  Blue 
Devils.  In  addition  to  the  regular  training  for  in- 
fantry, they  are  taken  for  three  months  to  the  moun- 
tains, where  the}'  undergo  a  drilling  that  would  kill 
or  disable  any  but  the  strongest  men. 

Lafayette  was  buried  in  American  soil.  General 
Thiebault  writes  in  his  memoirs:  "His  (Lafayette's) 
tomb  is  at  Picpus.  It  was  in  this  spot  that  he  had  had 
placed  a  dozen  barrels  of  earth  taken  from  some  battle- 
field in  America,  which  he  himself  had  brought  back." 


Because  easily  expanded  by  heat,  opals  have  a 
greater  tendency  than  any  other  precious  stones  to 
work  loose  from  their  settings. 

■■■   

The  sum  of  $591,444  was  realized  by  the  Philippine 
government  during  1917  from  the  income  tax. 


December  7,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


BIOGRAPHIES  UNVEILED. 


Lytton  Strachey  Gives  Us   the  Life   Story   of  Five   Eminent 
Victorians. 


When  a  writer,  in  a  preface,  says  that  "the  history 
of  the  Victorian  Age  will  never  be  written :  we  know- 
too  much  about  it,"  the  obvious  presumption  is  that 
he  is  a  cynic.  But  cynics  have  at  least  one  merit.  They 
are  not  afraid  of  unpleasant  truths. 

So  is  it  with  Lytton  Strachey.  He  has  written  a 
book  on  the  five  "Eminent  Victorians,"  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Florence  Nightingale,  General  Gordon,  Dr. 
Thomas  Arnold,  and  William  E.  Gladstone.  It  is  a 
book  of  biography,  not  criticism — at  least  ostensibly; 
but  as  a  biography  it  puts  away  flattery  and  hero  wor- 
ship and  answers  as  a  whole  to  the  spirit  of  him  who 
once  cried,  "Oh,  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a 
book!" 

For  example,  writing  of  Cardinal  Manning,  he 
says: 

And  he  underwent  another  religious  experience :  he  read 
Paley's  "Evidences."  "I  took  in  the  whole  argument,"  wrote 
Manning,  when  he  was  over  seventy,  "and  I  thank  God  that 
nothing  has  ever  shaken  it."  Yet  on  the  whole  he  led  the 
unspiritual  life  of  an  ordinary  schoolboy.  We  have  glimpses 
of  him  as  a  handsome  lad,  playing  cricket,  or  strutting  about 
in  tasseled  Hessian  top-boots.  And  on  one  occasion  at  least 
he  gave  proof  of  a  certain  dexterity  of  conduct  which  de- 
served to  be  remembered.  He  went  out  of  bounds  and  a 
master,  riding  by  and  seeing  him  on  the  other  side  of  a  field, 
tied  his  horse  to  a  gate,  and  ran  after  him.  The  astute 
youth  outran  the  master,  fetched  a  circle,  reached  the  gate, 
jumped  on  the  horse's  back,  and  rode  oft.  For  this  he  was 
very  properly  chastised ;  but  of  what  use  was  chastisement  ? 
No  whipping,  however  severe,  could  have  eradicated  from  little 
Henry's  mind  a  quality  at  least  as  firmly  planted  in  it  as  his 
fear  of  hell  and  his  belief  in  the  arguments  of  Paley. 

In  this  tone,  which  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  cus- 
tomary youth's  appreciation  of  his  schoolmates,  Mr. 
Strachey  narrates  the  growth  of  Manning  from  school 
days  to  clerical  and  civic  eminence. 

Manning  was  the  son  of  "a  rich  West  India  mer- 
chant, a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  who  drove  into  town  every  day  from  his 
country  seat  in  a  coach  and  four,  and  w-as  content  with 
nothing  short  of  a  bishop  for  the  christening  of  his 
children." 

But  the  father  went  bankrupt,  and  the  budding  pre- 
late would  have  become  a  mere  clerk  in  the  colonial 
office  had  it  not  been  for  the  interposition  of  a  certain 
pious  lady,  of  whom  Mr.  Strachey  says: 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Manning  became  intimate  with  a 
pious  lady,  the  sister  of  one  of  his  college  friends,  whom  he 
used  to  described  as  his  Spiritual  Mother.  He  made  her  his 
confidante ;  and  one  day,  as  they  walked  together  in  the  shrub- 
bery, he  revealed  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment  into 
which  his  father's  failure  had  plunged  him.  She  tried  to  cheer 
him,  and  then  she  added  that  there  were  higher  aims  open 
to  him  which  he  had  not  considered.  "What  do  you  mean?" 
he  asked.  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  she  answered;  "heav- 
enly ambitions  are  not  closed  against  you." 

The  leaven  of  this  preachment  was  a  little  slow  in 
working,  but  eventually  it  gained  dominance,  and  Man- 
ning became  a  curate.  As  a  curate  he  married;  and 
Mr.  Strachey  foreshadow-s  something  of  the  future  of 
His  Eminence  in  the  following  strophe  on  the  effect 
upon  Manning  of  the  loss  of  his  wife: 

When  Mrs.  Manning  prematurely  died,  he  was  at  first  incon- 
solable, but  he  found  relief  in  the  distraction  of  redoubled 
work.  How  could  he  have  guessed  that  one  day  he  would 
come  to  number  that  loss  among  "God's  special  mercies"? 
Yet  so  it  was  to  be.  In  after  years  the  memory  of  his  wife 
seemed  to  be  blotted  from  his  mind;  he  never  spoke  of  her; 
every  letter,  every  record,  of  his  married  life  he  destroyed ; 
and  when  word  was  sent  to  him  that  her  grave  was  falling 
into  ruin :  "It  is  best  so,"  the  Cardinal  answered ;  "let  it 
be.  Time  effaces  all  things."  But,  when  the  grave  was  yet 
fresh,  the  young  rector  would  sit  beside  it,  day  after  day, 
writing  his  sermons. 

This  aloofness  from  his  own  emotions,  this  tran- 
scendentalistic  conception  of  the  detached  supremacy 
of  his  profession  over  everything  except  itself,  Mr. 
Strachey  finds  evident  in  all  of  the  Cardinal's  subse- 
quent career.  Through  its  influence  he  became  a  ready 
adherent  of  the  Oxford  Movement  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  church  along  lines  opposite  to  the  lib- 
eralistic  tendencies  set  in  motion  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution : 

He  was  a  man  of  serious  and  vigorous  temperament,  to 
whom  it  was  inevitable  that  the  bold,  high  principles  of  the 
movement  should  strongly  appeal.  There  was  also  an  ele- 
ment in  his  mind — that  element  which  terrified  him  in  his 
childhood  with  Apocalvptic  visions,  and  urged  him  in  his 
youth  to  Bible  readings  after  breakfast— which  now  brought 
him  under  the  spell  of  the  Oxford  theories  of  sacramental 
mysticism.  And  besides,  the  movement  offered  another  at- 
traction ;  it  imputed  an  extraordinary,  a  transcendent  merit 
to  the  profession  which  Manning  himself  pursued.  The  cleric 
was  not  as  his  lay  brethren ;  he  was  a  creature  apart,  chosen 
by  divine  will  and  sanctified  by  divine  mysteries.  It  was  a 
relief  to  find,  when  one  had  supposed  that  one  was  nothing 
but  a  clergyman,  that  one  might,  after  all,  be  something  else 
— one  might  be  a  priest. 

By  the  time  Manning  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight  his  viewpoint  had  served  to  bring  him  to  the 
point  where  "it  was  clear  that  he  was  the  rising  man 
in  the  Church  of  England" : 

He  had  many  powerful  connections  :  he  was  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Samuel  Wilberfoite.  who  had  lately  been  made  a 
bishop ;  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  a 
cabinet  minister :  and  he  was  becoming  well  known  in  the  in- 
fluential circles  of  society  in  London.  His  talent  tor  affairs 
was  recognized  not  only  in  the  church,  but  in  the  world  at 
large,  and  he  busied  himself  with  matters  of  such  varied 
scope  as  national  education,  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  employment  of  women.  Mr.  Gladstone  kept  up 
an  intimate  correspondence  with  him  on  these  and  on  other 


subjects,  mingling  in  his  letters  the  details  of  practical  states- 
manship with  the  speculations  of  a  religious  thinker. 

But,  continues  Mr.  Strachey,  while  "such  was  the 
fair  outward  seeming  of  the  archdeacon's  life,  the  in- 
ward reality  was  different" : 

The  more  active,  the  more  fortunate,  the  more  full  of  happy 
promise  his  existence  became,  the  more  persistently  was  his 
secret  imagination  haunted  by  a  dreadful  vision — the  lake 
that  burnetii  forever  with  brimstone  and  fire.  The  tempta- 
tions of  the  Evil  One  are  many,  Manning  knew  :  and  he  knew 
also  that,  for  him  at  least,  the  most  subtle  and  terrible  of  all 
temptations  was  the  temptation  of  worldly  success.  He  tried 
to  reassure  himself,  but  it  was  in  vain.  He  committed  his 
thoughts  to  a  diary,  weighing  scrupulously  his  every  motive, 
examining  with  relentless  searchings  into  the  depths  of  his 
heart.  Perhaps,  after  all,  his  longings  for  preferment  were 
merely  legitimate  hopes  for  "an  elevation  into  a  sphere  of 
higher  usefulness." 

Manning  presently  faced  the  probability  of  being 
honored  with  the  mitre.  The  offer  of  a  post  which 
promised  to  lead  to  this  eventuality  "threw-  him  into  an 
agony  of  self-examination."  .Or,  at  least,  so  his  diary 
indicates.     Mr.  Strachey  remarks : 

First  the  bitter  thought  came  to  him  that  "in  all  this  Satan 
tells  me  I  am  doing  it  to  be  thought  mortified  and  holy"  ;  and 
then  he  was  obsessed  by  the  still  bitterer  feelings  of  in- 
eradicable disappointment  and  regret.  He  had  lost  a  great 
opportunity,  and  it  brought  him  small  comfort  to  consider 
that  "in  the  region  of  counsels,  self-chastisement,  humiliation, 
self-discipline,  penance,  and  of  the  Cross"  he  had  perhaps  done 
right. 

It  is  in  presenting  this  period  of  Manning's  career 
that  Mr.  Strachey  makes  use  of  some  of  the  most  subtle 
and  penetrating  instruments  of  his  cynicism.  As  the 
reader  goes  on  through  the  portrayal  of  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  prelate's  biography  the  effect  of  this 
cynicism  is  never  lost.  The  concluding  pronouncement 
of  Mr.  Strachey  is  proportionately  convincing: 

In  Manning,  so  it  appeared,  the  Middle  Ages  lived  again. 
The  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  the  face  of  smiling  asceticism, 
the  robes,  and  the  biretta,  as  it  passed  in  triumph  from  High 
Mass  at  the  Oratory  to  philanthropic  gatherings  at  Exeter 
Hall,  from  strike  committees  at  the  docks  to  Mayfair  drawing- 
rooms  where  fashionable  ladies  knelt  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Church,  certainly  bore  witness  to  a  singular  condition  of  af- 
fairs. What  had  happened?  Had  a  dominating  character 
imposed  itself  upon  a  hostile  environment  ?  Or  was  the 
nineteenth  century,  after  all,  not  so  hostile?  Was  there  some- 
thing in  it,  scientific  and  progressive  as  it  was,  which  went 
out  to  welcome  the  representative  of  ancient  tradition  and 
uncompromising  faith  ?  Had  it  perhaps  a  place  in  its  heart 
for  such  as  Manning — a  soft  place,  one  might  almost  say? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  he  who  had  been  supple  and 
yielding  ?  he  who  had  won  by  art  what  he  would  never  have 
won  by  force,  and  who  had  managed,  so  to  speak  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  procession  less  through  merit  than 
through  a  superior  faculty  for  gliding  adroitly  to  the  front 
rank?  And,  in  any  case,  by  what  odd  chances,  what  shifts 
and  struggles,  what  combinations  of  circumstance  and  char- 
acter had  this  old  man  come  to  be  where  he  was  ? 

Turning  from  Manning  to  Florence  Nightingale, 
Mr.  Strachey  uses  less  cynicism,  but  equal  candor.  He 
says  at  the  outset,  for  example: 

Every  one  knows  the  popular  conception  of  Florence 
Nightingale.  The  saintly,  self-sacrificing  woman,  the  delicate 
maiden  of  high  degree  who  threw  aside  the  pleasures  of  a 
life  of  ease  to  succour  the  afflicted,  the  Lady  with  the  Lamp, 
gliding  through  the  horrors  of  the  hospital  at  Scutari,  and 
consecrating  with  the  radiance  of  her  goodness  the  dying 
soldier's  couch — the  vision  is  familiar  to  us  all.  But  the 
truth  was  different.  The  Miss  Nightingale  of  fact  was  not 
as  facile  fancy  painted  her.  She  worked  in  another  fashion, 
and  towards  another  end ;  she  moved  under  the  stress  of  an 
impetus  which  finds  no  place  in  the  popular  imagination.  A 
demon  possessed  her.  Now  demons,  whatever  else  they  may 
be,  are  full  of  interest.  And  so  it  happens  that  in  the  real 
Miss  Nightingale  there  was  more  that  w-as  interesting  than 
in  the  legendary  one ;  there  was  also  less  that  was  agreeable. 

The  demon  to  which  Mr.  Strachey  alludes  was  the 
demon  of  determination  to  be  and  to  do  something 
useful — to  escape  the  monotony  of  wealth,  society,  and 
marriage.  At  one  time  Miss  Nightingale  almost 
yielded  to  the  temptation  of  love,  which  would  have 
kept  her  in  the  social  circles  and  forestalled  her  long- 
cherished  ambition  to  be  a  nurse,  but,  says  Mr. 
Strachey : 

She  knew  in  her  heart  that  it  could  not  be.  "To  be  nailed 
to  a  continuation  and  exaggeration  of  my  present  life  .  .  . 
to  put  it  out  of  my  power  ever  to  be  able  to  seize  the  chance 
of  forming  for  myself  a  true  and  rich  life" — that  would  be 
a  suicide.  She  made  her  choice,  and  refused  what  was  at 
least  a  certain  happiness  for  a  visionary  good  which  might 
never  come  to  her  at  all.  And  so  she  returned  to  her  old  life 
of  waiting  and  bitterness. 

"The  thoughts  and  feelings  that  I  have  now,"  she  wrote, 
"I  can  remember  since  I  was  six  years  old.  A  profession,  a 
trade,  a  necessary  occupation,  something  to  fill  and  employ 
all  my  faculties.  I  have  always  felt  essential  to  me,  I  have 
always  longed  for.  The  first  thought  I  can  remember,  and 
the  last,  was  nursing  work ;  and  in  the  absence  of  this, 
education  work,  but  more  the  education  of  the  bad  than  of 
the  young.    .     .     ." 

Mr.  Strachey  reviews  with  both  satire  and  reserva- 
tion the  long  period  of  struggle  of  Miss  Nightingale 
with  official  incompetency  and  obstruction,  and  makes 
a  deeply  moving  tale  of  it,  in  spite  of  his  rather  un- 
promising opening  paragraph.  He  portrays,  as  fore- 
shadowed, not  a  "Lady  with  the  Lamp,  consecrating 
with  the  radiance  of  her  goodness  the  dying  soldier's 
couch,"  but  a  woman  of  whom  it  was  possible  to 
write : 

When  old  age  actually  came,  something  curious  happened. 
Destiny,  having  waited  very  patiently,  played  a  queer  trick- 
on  Miss  Nightingale.  The  benevolence  and  public  spirit  of 
that  long  life  had  only  been  equaled  by  its  acerbity.  Her 
virtue  had  dwelt  in  hardness,  and  she  had  poured  forth  her 
unstinted  usefulness  with  a  bitter  smile  upon  her  lips.  And 
now  the  sarcastic  years  brought  the  proud  woman  her  punish- 
ment. She  was  not  to  die  as  she  had  lived.  The  sting  was  to 
be  taken  out  of  her :  she  was  to  be  made  soft ;  she  was  to 
be  reduced  to  compliance  and  complacency. 


In  dealing  w-ith  General  Gordon,  Mr.  Strachey  re- 
serves his  cynicism  largely  for  the  British  public  and 
British  officialdom.  His  story  of  Gordon's  career  is 
intimate,  clear,  and  impressive,  showing  the  inwork- 
ings  of  Gordon's  deep  religiousness,  the  illimitable 
power  of  self-immolation  which  marked  every  phase 
of  his  career,  and  the  final  intrusion  into  his  character 
of  the  "tropical  queer,"  which  overcomes  so  many 
white  men  who  venture  long  in  the  regions  near  the 
equator. 

Speaking  of  Gordon's  return  from  his  successful 
overthrow  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  in  China  and  the 
conferring  upon  him  of  the  order  of  a  Companion  of. 
the  Bath,  Mr.  Strachey  says,  characteristically : 

That  the  English  authorities  should  have  seen  fit  to  recog- 
nize Gordon's  services  by  the  reward  usually  reserved  for 
industrious  clerks  was  typical  of  their  attitude  towards  him 
until  the  very  end  of  his  career.  Perhaps  if  he  had  been 
ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  wave  of  popularity  which 
greeted  him  on  his  return — if  he  had  advertised  his  fame 
and,  amid  high  circles,  played  the  part  of  Chinese  Gordon 
in  a  becoming  manner — the  results  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. But  he  was  by  nature  farouche;  his  soul  revolted  against 
dinner  parties  and  stiff  shirts  ;  and  the  presence  of  ladies — 
especially    of   fashionable    ladies — filled    him    with    uneasiness. 

General  Gordon's  affliction  with  the  so-called  "trop- 
ical queer"  is  thus  described : 

With  these  veering  moods  and  dangerous  restoratives, 
there  came  an  intensification  of  the  queer  and  violent  ele- 
ments in  the  temper  of  the  man.  His  eccentricities  grew 
upon  him.  He  found  it  more  and  more  uncomfortable  to 
follow-  the  ordinary  course.  Official  routine  was  an  agony  to 
him.  His  caustic  and  satirical  humor  expressed  itself  in  a 
style  that  astounded  government  departments.  While  he 
jibed  at  his  superiors,  his  subordinates  learnt  to  dread  the 
explosions  of  his  wrath.  There  were  moments  when  his  pas- 
sion became  utterly  ungovernable  :  and  the  gentle  soldier  of 
God.  who  had  spent  the  day  in  quoting  texts  for  the  edification 
of  his  sister,  would  slap  the  face  of  his  Arab  aide-de-camp 
in  a  sudden  access  of  fury,  or  set  upon  his  Alsatian  servant 
and  kick  him  around  till  he  screamed. 

Despite  the  many  brilliant  and  even  wonderful 
achievements  of  General  Gordon  up  to  the  time  of  his 
crossing  the  half-century  line,  Mr.  Strachey  says  that 
he  faced  a  quite  nameless  future.  All  this  changed, 
however,  when  the  emergency  connected  with  the  Mahdi 
arose  in  Egypt  and  England  stood  in  need  of  some  one 
to  be  "the  man  of  the  hour."  With  his  usual  blend 
of  biographic  disinterestedness  and  personal  cynicism, 
Mr.  Strachey  describes  the  sudden  change  that  then 
came  over  the  face  of  Gordon's  fortune — the  change 
that  eventually  culminated  in  his  tragic  death  and  his 
immortalization: 

He  was  over  fifty,  and  he  was  still,  by  the  world's  measure- 
ments, an  unimportant  man.  In  spite  of  his  achievements,  in 
spite  of  a  certain  celebrity — for  "Chinese  Gordon"  was  still 
occasionally  spoke  of — he  was  unrecognized  and  almost  unem- 
ployed. He  had  spent  a  limetime  in  the  dubious  services  of 
foreign  governments,  punctuated  by  futile  drudgeries  at  home ; 
and  now,  after  a  long  idleness,  he  had  been  sent  for — to  do 
what? — to  look  after  the  Congo  for  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 
At  his  age,  even  if  he  survived  the  work  and  the  climate, 
he  could  hardly  look  forward  to  any  subsequent  appoint- 
ment ;  he  would  return  from  the  Congo,  old  and  worn-out, 
to  a  red-brick  villa  and  extinction.  Such  were  General  Gor- 
don's prospects  on  January  7,  1884.  By  January  18th  his 
name  was  on  every  tongue,  he  was  the  favorite  of  the  nation, 
he  had  been  declared  to  be  the  one  man  living  capable'  of 
coping  with  the  perils  of  the  hour,  he  had  been  chosen,  with 
unanimous  approval,  to  perform  a  great  task,  and  he  had  left 
England  on  a  mission  which  was  to  bring  him  not  only  a 
boundless  popularity,  but  an  immortal  fame.  The  circum- 
stances which  led  to  a  change  so  sudden  and  so  remarkable 
are  less  easily  explained  than  might  have  been  wished.  An 
ambiguity  hangs  over  them — an  ambiguity  which  the  discre- 
tion of  eminent  persons  has  certainly  not  diminished. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  edition  of  Mr.  Strachey's 
work  sent  to  this  paper  for  review,  the  sketch  of  Glad- 
stone is  omitted. 

The  author  of  "Eminent  Victorians"  justifies  the 
peculiarities  of  his  treatment  by  a  note  in  the  preface 
on  the  need  of  a  new  school  of  biography.  Whether 
he  will  stand  as  one  of  the  founders  of  such  a  school 
is,  of  course,  debatable,  but,  at  any  rate,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  imparting  novelty  to  his  undertaking  and  the 
characters  with  which  he  deals  "certainly  do  live,"  and 
live  vividly. 

Emixext  Victorians.  By  Lytton  Strachey.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $3.50  net. 


The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  set  aside  about 
5750.000  for  building  snow  sheds  in  Wyoming.  These 
sheds  are  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  are  built 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  taken  apart  and  moved 
to  any  portion  of  the  road  where  protection  from  snow- 
is  most  needed.  Four  of  these  concrete  sheds  are  being 
built,  the  longest  of  which  is  4470  feet. 


United  States  government  experts  have  listed  twelve 
woods,  102  barks,  nine  leaves,  three  roots,  and  seventeen 
fruits  and  seeds  that  grow  in  Latin  America  as  yield- 
ing tanning  materials  of  industrial  value. 


Australian  engineers  have  invented  three-rail 
switches  for  use  by  railroads  where  three  rails  are  laid 
in  each  track  to  accemmodate  rolling  stock  of  different 
gauges. 

In   1880  negroes  in  Georgia  held  property  valued  at 
$5,764,293;  in   1917  the  figures  had  increased  to  $40 
287.921 — nearly  sevenfold  in  thirty-seven  years. 


It   is   said  that  the   first  woolen   cloth   t. 
factured  in  England  was  woven  in  1330. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

San  Francisco's  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  November  30,  1918  (five  days),  were 
$112,296,999.25;  for  the  corresponding  week- 
last  vear  (five  days),  $92,555,314.09;  an  in- 
crease of  $19,841,685.16. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  Novem- 
ber, as  reported  by  the  Clearing  House  of- 
ficials at  the  close  of  business  Saturday,  No- 
vember 30th,  total  $507,099,800.77,  as  com- 
pared with  $473,683,033.07  for  the  same  month 
in  1917.  This  is  a  gain  over  November,  1917, 
of  $33,416,767.70,  or  about  7  per  cent. 


Resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  which  have  been  climbing  re- 
cently in  a  way  that  furnishes  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  bank's  business, 
ascended  to  a  new  high  level  last  week.  The 
statement  of  condition  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness Friday,  issued  Saturday,  November  30th, 
shows  total  resources  of  $332,297,000,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  high  mark  of  $329,- 
014,000  recorded  in  the  statement  of  Novem- 
ber 22d.  This  is  a  gain  for  the  week  of 
$3,265,000.  

McDonald  &  McDonald  report  a  good  call 
for  the  issue  of  $140,000  Happy  Valley  Irriga- 
tion District  5  per  cent,  bonds  offered  by 
them  a  few  days  ago  at  prices  to  yield  5^4 
per  cent.  The  district,  which  is  in  Shasta 
County,  has  an  authorized  total  bond  issue  of 
$615,000,  of  which  $260,000  was  recently  sold 
under  the  authorization  of  the  Capital  Issues 
Committee. 

Proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  used  for  the 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  an  irrigation 
system  purchased  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
district.  No  further  bonds  are  to  be  sold  be- 
fore 1923.  The  bonds  already  sold  by  the 
district  including  last  week's  offering  in  the 
local  market,  represent  a  bonded  debt  of 
$14.50  an  acre,  entailing  a  yearly  interest 
charge  of  87  cents  an  acre. 


The  marked  increase  in  the  importation  of 
tea  into  the  United  States  lends  interest  to  a 
statement  made  by  a  British  tea-grower  that 
world  consumption  of  tea  is  now  exceeding 
production  by  reason  of  the  reduced  consump- 
tion of  alcoholic  liquors  in  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  the  world.  Prohibition,  he 
said,  is  so  increasing  the  consumption  of  tea 
that  the  world's  demands,  especially  after  the 
reopening  of  Russia,  "must  far  exceed  any- 
possible  production  for  some  years  to  come." 

Whether  legislation  of  this  character  in  the 
United  States  has  or  has  not  affected  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  it  is  at  least  a  fact  that  the 
tea  imports  into  the  United  States  are  now 
far  in  excess  of  any  preceding  year.  A  com- 
pilation by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  shows  that  the  quantity  of  tea  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1918 
was  151,000,000  pounds,  against  103.000,000 
pounds  in  the  immediately  preceding  year, 
and  115.000.000  in  the  high  record  year  of 
1909.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the  fiscal 
year  1918  is  also  50  per  cent,  greater  than  in 
any  earlier  year,  aggregating  $31,000,000  in 
value,  against  an  average  of  about  $18,000,000 
per  annum  in  the  preceding  five  years. 


Referring  to  future  government  financing, 
the  Nation  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Since  -the  signing  of  the  armistice  there 
has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the 
financial  needs  of  our  treasury  and  its  future 
policy  with  reference  to  issuing  long-term  or 
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short-term  loans.  Secretary  McAdoo  has  indi- 
cated that  there  might  be  one  or  two  addi- 
tional Liberty  Loans  and  that  it  might  be 
necessary  for  the  government  to  borrow  a  con- 
siderable amount  before  its  engagements  for 
war  material  and  other  outlays  had  been  fully 
provided  for.  Exceptional  interest  attaches, 
therefore,  to  the  suggestion  that  the  treasury 
may  find  it  advisable  to  arrange  for  this  new 
financing  through  the  sale  of  short-term  notes 
or  bonds,  running  for  periods  varying  from 
one  to  five  years. 

"There  are  many  reasons  why  our  govern- 
ment should  adopt  the  British  plan  of  offering 
short-term  notes  through  successive  sales  to 
the  public  direct.  Great  Britain,  thirteen 
months  ago,  entered  upon  such  a  programme, 
which  has  resulted  in  direct  sales  to  the  Brit- 
ish public  of  about  $6,000,000,000  worth  of 
such  securities,  maturing  within  a  few  years, 
Adoption  of  a  similar  plan  by  the  United 
States  would  relieved  the  country  from  the 
tension  of  further  Liberty  Loan  drives,  which 
have  become  such  formidable  affairs  as  to 
cause  considerable  interruption  to  general 
business.  It  might  be  necessary  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  offer  a  higher  interest  rate  for 
these  short-term  securities,  but  the  additional 
cost  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  saving 
effected  in  making  it  possible  for  the  borrower 
to  pay  off  the  loan  within  five  years  instead 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

"The  American  public  has  a  passion  for 
short-term  securities,  which  dates  back  to  the 
'rich  men's  panic*  of  1903.  During  that  dis- 
turbance, when  long-term  bonds  went  begging, 
the  bankers  finally  succeeded  in  selling  note 
issues,  running  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 
In  1907  there  were  further  issues  of  these 
notes,  and  during  the  European  war  period 
virtually  all  the  financing  that  has  been  done 
by  corporations  has  been  of  this  character. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  if  the  government  s'hould  decide  to 
finance  its  future  war  expenses  through  the 
sale  of  these  temporary  obligations,  the  ex- 
periment would  be  highly  successful. 

"The  four  loans  put  out  by  our  govern- 
ment since  it  entered  the  list  of  belligerents 
have  been  well  received.  The  last  loan  was  in 
many  respects  the  most  extraordinary"  security 
offering  ever  attempted  by  a  government  in 
war  or  peace.  But  the  nation-wide  canvass 
which  these  huge  offerings  involve  represents 
difficult  work  and  is  productive  of  business 
disturbance.  It  would  be  a  genuine  relief, 
therefore,  if  the  treasury  should  shift  to  the 
short-term  note  expedient  at  this  time  when 
the  country  is  wrestling  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion problem.  The  successful  effort  to  place 
war  saving  stamps  and  thrift  stamps  with  the 
small  investor  suggests  the  advisability  of 
selling  the  proposed  notes  direct  to  the  public 
through  continuous  sales  at  banks,  postoffices, 
and  the  sub-treasuries. 

Thousands  of  investors  would  be  glad  to 
purchase  a  government  security,  maturing 
within  five  or  ten  years  and  offering  a  suf- 
ficiently generous  income  return  to  compete 
advantageously  with  the  note  issues  put  out  by 
private  corporations.  The  situation  is  full  of 
interesting  possibilities,  and  since  the  market 
for  long-term  bonds  would  not  be  seriously 
disturbed  by  raising  the  interest  rate  on  a 
government  note  having  only  a  few  years  to 
run,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good 
reason  why  the  Washington  authorities  should 
adhere  to  the  twenty-five-year  loans,  inasmuch 
as  the  war  is  over  and  the  burdens  of  the 
reconstruction  period  will  call  for  large 
financing  through  the  sale  of  long-term  cor- 
poration bonds. 

"Meanwhile  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  is  at  work  on  the  new  revenue  bill. 
In  view  of  the  ending  of  the  war,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  lower  the  total  to  $6,000,000,000, 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
Secretary  McAdoo,  who  has  suggested  also 
that  the  levy  for  1920  be  $4,000,000,000.  As 
Mr.  McAdoo  urges,  it  is  important  to  advise 
business  men  in  advance  as  to  what  taxes 
they  will  have  to  pay,  but  the  Secretary's  spe- 
cific recommendations  may  meet  with  sharp 
opposition  because  of  prospective  Republican 
control  of  Congress  after  March  4th  next. 
Senator  Penrose  announces  that  the  plans  for 
the  1920  taxes  will  include  a  protective  tariff." 


The  large  building  recently  leased  by  the 
Gantner  &  Mattern  Company  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and  Geary  Street, 
consists  of  five  stories  and  basement  all  of 
which  will  be  used  for  the  exclusive  sale  of 
their   own   products. 

The  new  "Knit  Shop"  will  set  a  record,  it 
being  one  of  the  largest  exclusive  knit  goods 
shops  in  the  world. 

All  regular  departments  will  be  enlarged 
and  some  new  ones  added.  On  the  first  floor 
will  be  the  women's  knit  and  silk  underwear 
departments  and  hosiery  for  men  and  women. 

The  second  floor  will  be  the  men's  shop 
for  underwear,  knit  ties,  pajamas,  and  other 
furnishings. 

The  third  floor  will  be  used  entirely  for 
women's  outer  knit  apparel,  .sweater  coats, 
sport  coats,  sport  suits,  and  knitted  bathing 
suits. 

The    fourth   floor   will   be   used   entirelv   for 


men's  and  boys'  sweaters,  jerseys,  sport  coats, 
knit  vests,  bathrobes,  theatrical  knit  goods, 
athletic  knit  wear,  and  men's  knit  bathing 
suits. 

The  fifth  floor  will  be  used  for  general 
offices. 

The  Gantner  &  Mattern  Company's  knitting 
mill,  at  Tenth  and  Misison  Streets,  the  largest 
knitting  mill  in  the  West,  is  back  of  the  Knit 
Shop.  

The  proposal  to  amalgamate  the  various 
administrations  and  boards  that  have  been 
created  for  service  during  the  war  period 
and  to  direct  the  work  of  reorganization  of 
American  industry  through  a  single  govern- 
ment body  gives  interest  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  authorities  to  shift  from  a  war  basis 
to  a  peace  basis  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible.  Such  a  merger  would  mean  the 
unification  of  the  War  Industries  Board,  the 
Food  Administration,  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, the  War  Trade  Board,  the  War  Labor 
Administration,  and  other  government  agen- 
cies. It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  abandon  the 
machinery  created  by  these  agencies,  whose 
activities  have  touched  every  department  of 
American    trade. 

A  development  of  much  significance  has 
been  the  action  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
in  canceling  all  outstanding  priority  ratings 
on  commodities,  products,  and  materials,  with 
the  creation  of  a  new  preference  list  which 
will  promote  the  production  and  distribution 
of  goods  and  merchandise  for  the  civil  popu- 
lation and  for  reconstruction  purposes.  This 
gives  emphasis  to  the  restoration  of  normal 
business  and  the  gradual  abandonment  by  the 
government  of  the  numerous  regulations  and 
restrictions  designed  to  speed  up  the  produc- 
tion of  all  war  work.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore that  the  government  authorities  will  lift 
the  restrictions  on  civilian  production  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  effort  to  enable  manu- 
facturers, producers,  and  business  men  to  re- 
adjust their  business  to  a  normal  basis  again. 
Representatives  of  most  of  the  forty-two 
industries  that  have  been  affected  by  the  gov- 
ernment's curtailment  policy  will  confer  with 
the  Washington  authorities  in  the  near  future 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  transition  period  as 
nearly  shock-proof  as  is  possible  in  connec- 
tion with  the  coming  readjustment.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  this  coming  confer- 
ence a  basis  of  agreement  will  be  arrived  at 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  the  authorities 
to  speed  up  the  readjustment  process  and 
thus  get  the  country  back  to  a  peace  basis  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  situation  is  absolutely  unparalleled, 
and  because  of  the  vast  interests  involved 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  industry 
in  general  should  be  relieved  from  war  re- 
strictions as  soon  as  the  government  can  make 
the  necessary  readjustments.  In  the  building 
trade  alone  various  projects  calling  for  an  ag- 
gregate investment  of  $450,000,000  will  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  necessary  formalities 
can  be  complied  with.  A  vast  amount  of 
business  had  to  be  deferred  during  the  war 
period  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow  heavily  from  the  banks.  With 
the  signing  of  the  armistice  this  situation  has 
changed,  and  American  industry  has  been 
virtually  relieved  of  the  war  hazard.  Each 
industry  has  its  own  problem  to  work  out, 
and  the  situation  at  the  moment  has  been 
complicated  by  the  cancellation  of  various 
government  contracts  involving  an  immense 
amount  of  war  work.  The  manufacturers  will 
be  protected  from  financial  loss  growing  out 
of  the  abandonment  of  these  contracts. 

But  the  situation  is  full  of  interesting  possi- 
bilities, and  under  wise  leadership  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  shifting  of  Ameri- 
can industry  to  a  peace  basis  can  be  carried 
on  successfully  and  without  tedious  delays. 
Secretary  McAdoo's  decision  to  abandon  Lib- 
erty Loan  flotations  in  favor  of  successive 
offerings  of  notes  maturing  within  a  few 
years  has  been  well  received  by  the  banking 
community.  The  government  will  not  have 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  obtaining  through 
sales  of  such  notes  whatever  money  it  re- 
quires to  liquidate  necessary  war  outlays  and 
care  adequately  for  those  costs  of  reconstruc- 
tion for  which  the  Federal  authorities  will 
have  to  provide. — The  Nation. 


Ross  Thomson,  resident  manager  for 
Stephens  &  Co.,  says  bond  prices  are  strength- 
ening. The  high  yields  of  1918  are  now 
practically  a  matter  of  history  and  will  likely 
never  again  be  available. 

Stephens  &  Co.  have  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  a  few  high-grade  issues,  purchased  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war,  which  may  be  had 
at  prices  to  yield  7  to  7J£  per  cent.  De- 
tailed information  will  be  gladly  furnished 
upon   request.  

The  market  recently  has  cut  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  recent  pro- 
nounced peace  stock  enthusiasts  and  war  stock 
bears.  It  has  been  rails  and  coppers  and 
motors  and  public  iitilities  that  crumbled, 
while  the  stocks  ordinarily  denominated  war 
shares  have  held  fairly  well  or  even  advanced 
at  times.  And  this  just  as  these  market  spon- 
sors had  been  telling  us  that  of  course  their 
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good  peace  stocks  would  be  subject  to  reac- 
tions from  time  to  time,  but  that  whenever 
these  reactions  would  come  the  war  stocks 
would  break  wide  open  again  and  again.  Evi- 
dently the  bears  on  the  war  stocks  will  not  be 
happy  until  Crucible  Steel  goes  back  to  the 
'teens  and  its  market  back  to   Pittsburgh. 

I  may  reiterate  what  I  have  repeated  so 
often  during  this  discussion  that,  if  we  are 
to  have  prosperous  times  in  this  country,  the 
steel  trade  will  be  among  the  first  trades  to 
reflect  it.  And  that  we  will  have  business 
readjusted  to  the  peace  tune  and*  booming 
within  six  months  I  have  little  doubt,  unless 
the  government  or  the  labor  problems  are  per- 
mitted to  interfere. 

In  Germany  things  look  black,  but  perhaps 
it  is  the  black  that  just  precedes  the  breaking 
of  a  new  dawn. 

In  this  country  it  is  unfortunate  for  our 
business  interests  that  we  have  anything  but  a 
business  administration  at  this  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  War  work  is 
still  progressing  and,  while  many  promises  are 
made  that  business  will  be  assisted  over  the 
rough  water  separating  it  from  peace  condi- 
tions, there  seems  to  be  no  great  ability  back 
of  the  promises.  Indeed  we  have  a  cabinet 
minister  who  proposes  to  put  the  brake  on 
our  export  trade  even  before  it  gets  really 
started.  And  at  the  same  time  we  have  a 
definite  leaning  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  public  ownership  and  operation  of  various 
utilities,  notwithstanding  the  limitations 
placed  upon  such  operations  when  the  war 
emergency  bills  were  passed  making  such  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  Administration 
is  losing  ground  at  home.  One  hopeful  fea- 
ture in  domestic  affairs,  however,  is  the  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  that  such  constituted  au- 
thorities of  Congress  as  were  handed  over  to 
the  President  as  a  war  emergency  measure 
should  be  reinstated  at  once  where  they  be- 
long under  our  Constitution. 

We  did  enough  muddling  before  we  got 
into  the  war,  and  we  did  more  than  enough 
muddling  long  after  we  got  into  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  there  won't  be  so  much  muddling 
in  getting  our  beloved  country  into  a  proper 
peace   stride. 

In  the  stock  market  we  have  splendid  things 
in  the  food  shares,  shipping  issues,  fertilizers, 
rubbers,  oils.  etc.  The  rails  will  naturally  be 
affected  by  the  question  of  the  McAdoo  suc- 
cession. Mexican  shares  are  primed  for  a 
big  advance  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  that  our 
government  is  strong  and  willing  enough  to 
protect  American  interests  in  that  country. — 
Town  Topics.  

Sutro  &  Co.  reported  that  the  quotation 
for  Du  Pont  common,  ex-dividend,  was  259 
bid,  264  asked.  The  preferred  was  quoted  at 
89fS  91  ;  Atlas,  common,  ex-dividend,  at  160(5; 
168;  the  preferred  at  87(5:89  :  Hercules,  210 
(£220;  the  preferred,   105(5110. 
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OTHERS  WHO  LEFT  THRONES. 


Predecessors  of  William  of  Germany  Who  Had  to 
Abdicate. 


Defeat  in  foreign  wars  or  insurrection  at 
home,  the  two  causes  which  combined  to  force 
the  abdication  of  William  II,  have  together 
or  separately  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  notable  precedents  of  this  act.  Military 
defeat  forced  Napoleon  I  to  abdicate  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  April,  1814,  in  favor  of  his  in- 
fant son — a  reservation  which  the  allies  op- 
posed to  him  disregarded.  After  the  return 
from  Elba  and  -the  Waterloo  campaign  Na- 
poleon again  abdicated  in  the  summer  of  1815. 

Previously  King  Charles  IV  of  Spain  and 
King  Charles  Emanuel  II  of  Sardinia  had  ab- 
dicated because  of  their  inability  to  conduct 
war  successfully  against  Napoleon,  the  one  in 
1808,  the  other  in  1802.  Augustus  the  Strong, 
King  of  Poland,  abdicated  after  defeat  by  the 
Swedes  in  1706,  and  Stanislas  Poniatowski, 
the  last  King  of  Poland,  was  forced  to  take 
the  step  by  the  powers  which  partitioned  his 
country  in  1795.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia 
abdicated  after  his  defeat  by  the  Austrians  at 
Novara  in    1849. 

Recent  years  have  seen  numerous  abdica- 
tions by  sovereigns  who  in  fact  had  been  over- 
thrown by  popular  revolt  or  who  realized  that 
they  had  lost  their  hold.  The  latest  of  these 
was  the  young  Czar  Boris  of  Bulgaria,  who 
abdicated  recently,  following  a  peasant  re- 
bellion— less  than  a  month  after  he  had  taken 
over  the  throne  which  his  father,  Ferdinand, 
had  abdicated  after  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  the  Bulgarian  armies.  The  reported  abdi- 
cation of  the  Emperor-King  Charles  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  of  the 
German  Emperor,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Nicholas  II,  Czar  of  Russia,  abdicated  in 
March,  1917,  after  the  imperial  government 
had  been  overturned  by  revolution.  He 
named  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
as  his  successor,  but  Michael  was  compelled 
to  give  up  his  claim  on  the  throne  in  a  day 
or  two.  Whether  he  was  ever  legally  Czar 
is  a  question  of  dispute. 

The  Emperor  Hsuan-Tung  of  China  was 
forced  to  abdicate  on  account  of  a  rebellion 
in  February,  1912;  and  after  the  republican 
government  which  followed  him  had  been 
turned  into  a  monarchy  by  its  president. 
Yuan  Shih-kai,  that  potentate  also  abandoned 
his  monarchical  pretensions  before  his  death 
and  became  merely  president  once  more.  Ab- 
dul Hamid  II,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  forced 
to  abdicate  by  a  revolt  in  April,  1909,  just  as 
his  uncle,  Abdul  Aziz,  and  his  brother,  Murad, 
had  been  forced  to  do  successively  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1876.  Dom  Pedro  II,  the  last  Emperor 
of  Brazil,  abdicated  in  1889  after  a  bloodless 
popular  movement  had  shown  that  the  empire 
had  lost  its  hold  on  public  sympathy.  Alexan- 
der of  Battenberg,  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  after  a  coup  d'etat  by 
military  conspirators  in  1886. 

The  revolution  of  1848  forced  the  abdica- 
tion of  Ferdinand,  Emperor  of  Austria,  in 
favor  of  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  as  well 
as  those  of  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  and  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  France.  In  the  revolution 
of  1830  the  French  had  compelled  the  abdic^ 
tion  of  Charles  X,  the  last  Bourbon  king. 
Amadeus,  King  of  Spain,  abdicated  in  a  time 
of   internal   tumult   in    1873,    and   Victor   Em- 


War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
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manuel  I,  King  of  Sardinia,  abdicated  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
1821. 

The  most  powerful  German  ruler  before 
William  II,  Charles  V,  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
ruler  of  Germany,  Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and 
the  Low  Countries,  abdicated  in  1557  and 
went  into  a  monastery,  wearied  with  the  re- 
ligious wars  of  the  period  and  his  failure  to 
enforce  his  views  on  his  subjects.  King 
Milan  of  Serbia  abdicated  in  1889  because  of 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  his  government, 
though  there  was  no  revolt  against  him. — New 
York   Times. 
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PAINTING  BY  SHORTHAND. 


Artist  '  Does"  the   Solar   Eclipse   in   One   Hundred 
and  Twelve  Seconds. 


nent  within  one  hour  and  forty-seven  minutes. 
The  two  finished  paintings  of  the  eclipse, 
showing  the  moon  crossing  the  face  of  the 
sun,  are  wonders  of  delicate  coloring.  Be- 
fore the  eclipse  came  on,  Mr.  Butler  explained, 
a  thin,  veil-like  cloud  crossed  its  path,  and 
in  the  picture  the  flaming  corona  is  thrown 
out  against  the  background  of  filmy  whiteness. 
The  sky  and  the  moon's  shadow  are  of  a  deep 
blue-green,  shading  into  black.  At  the  top 
of  the  disk  can  be  seen  a  huge  eagle-shaped 
flame  darting  out  from  behind  the  moon. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 


Painting  by  shorthand  may  have  its  disad- 
vantages, but  when  it  is  a  solar  eclipse  which 
is  being  painted  and  the  sitter  is  scheduled 
to  stay  in  that  position  for  only  112  seconds, 
the  abbreviated  method  is  the  only  means  pos- 
sible. Howard  Russell  Butler,  vice-president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  who,  with 
the  United  States  Naval  Observatory  expedi- 
tion, under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Samuel  Mitchell,  made  the  journey  to  Baker, 
Oregon,  to  paint  in  colors  the  solar  eclipse 
of  June  8th  last,  told  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  recently  how  he 
did  it,  and  showed  the  pictures  he  made  of 
the  phenomenon  by  using  shorthand  painting, 
based  on  a  numeral  system. 

What  were  the  chief  difficulties  standing  in 
the  way  of  an  artist  embarked  on  such  an 
enterprise  Mr.  Butler  enumerated  as  first,  the 
speed  with  which  the  painting  had  to  be 
made ;  second,  the  fact  that  the  light  during 
an  eclipse  deepens  to  dusk ;  and  third,  the 
difficulty  in  approximating  with  pigment  the 
brilliant  colors  of  the  corona  and  the  great 
hydrogen  flames  of  the  sun  which  then  become 
visible. 

"The  eclipse  occurred  within  a  second  ot 
the  time  astronomers  had  calculated  for  it," 
said  Mr.  Butler,  "and  I  was  told  I  would 
have  just  112  seconds  in  which  to  make  the 
picture.  I  kept  hoping  that  their  calculations 
might  be  wrong  and  that  it  would  take  longer, 
because  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
kind  of  picture  I  wanted  to  paint  would  have 
taken  from  ten  to  twelve  sittings.  I  knew  I 
should  have  to  devise  some  swift  system, 
therefore,  and  the"  first  one  I  hit  upon  was 
the  muffin-pan  method.  By  this  I  planned  to 
have  half  a  dozen  panels  the  color  the  sky 
was  to  be,  with  dishes  filled  with  the  corona 
colors  beside  me,  and  to  grab  rhe- colors  and 
paint  the  corona  as  best  I  could.  But  the 
more  I  practiced  with  this  plan  the  less  I  liked 
it,  and  finally  I  gave  it  up  entirely  for  an 
old  method  I  had  used  when  painting  clouds 
in  landscape  before. 

"This  was  a  system  based  on  the  color 
values  of  pigments.  The  value  of  a  color 
may  be  defined  as  the  light  and  shade  in  a 
color.  Nature  has  a  full  scale  of  100  values 
ranging  from  the  deepest  dark  to  the  brightest 
light  and  every  pigment  has  its  own  value, 
but  with  this  difference  that  the  rose  color 
for  instance,  like  that  in  the  corona  which 
you  get  in  pigment,  will  be  much  farther  down 
in  the  scale  of  values.  To  get  the  rose  color 
in  pigment  which  would  represent  that  of  the 
corona  I  experimented  with  the  rose  in  the 
spectrum  and  finally  arrived  as  near  to  that 
as  possible. 

"My  plan  for  the  actual  drawing  was  to 
sketch  in  the  outline  of  the  eclipse  rapidly, 
jot  down  the  color  value  present  in  the  sky, 
moon,  clouds,  corona,  hydrogen  flames,  each 
according  to  its  numeric  value  in  the  scale, 
and  after  the  eclipse  was  over  fill  them  in  at 
leisure.  I  did  not  bother  with  an  accurate 
outline  of  sun  and  moon,  preferring  to  de- 
pend on  photographs  for  that.  I  used  an 
easel  protected  by  wind  guards,  white  card- 
board, and  pencil,  and  with  these  I  had  ten 
drills  preparatory  to  painting  the  eclipse. 

"When  I  came  actually  to  do  the  sketch 
with  the  model  posed  before  me  for  112  sec- 
onds, I  found  I  had  ample  time.  I  began  with 
the  sky,  allotting  ten  seconds  to  that,  then 
ten  seconds  for  the  moon  and  twenty  for 
the  corona,  twenty  for  observation  through 
the  binoculars  to  survey  the  red  prominences, 
and  so  on.  When  I  got  through  I  found  I 
had  jotted  down  these  numbers  at  various 
points:  Sky,  30;  clouds,  36;  corona,  30-60; 
red  prominences,  65  ;  hydrogen  flames,  70. 

"Two  days  later  I  was  shown  the  negatives 
and  positives  from  photographs  taken  at  the 
time,  and  with  them  and  my  own  color  ob- 
servations I  painted  the  first  drafts  of  my 
pictures." 

Before  the  actual  eclipse  took  place  Mr. 
Butler  had  a  chance  to  prepare  two  sketches 
of  the  landscape  around  as  the  conical  shadow 
of  the  moon  swept  over  the  earth,  by  the 
same  value  method.  They  show  a  pale,  ashy 
green  stretch  of  country,  with  the  sky  filled 
with  what  is  apparently  the  sunset,  but  is 
really  only  the  condition  of  the  clouds  prior 
to  an  eclipse.  The  shadow,  he  said,  moved 
at  a  speed  of  thirty-three  miles  a  minute,  and 
raced   from  ocean  to  ocean  across  this  conti- 


The  Road  That  Goes  West. 
When  from  this  war  my  way -lies  to  the  west, 

Footsore  and  muddy,  wounded,  shattered,  spent. 
Death  being  past  I   shall  crave  but  a  rest, 

A   kindly    hostel,    welcome    and  content. 

Some   hope    for  golden   streets   and    gates    of   pearl 
And  some  for  haloes  and  a  sea  of  glass, 

May  God  forgive  me  for  a  thankless  churl — 
I'd   rather   have  one  field  of  daisied  grass. 

I    am  too  battle-stained    for  mansions  fine, 
Too  tired  for  the  flutes  and  minstrelsy. 

A  Paradise  remote  and  green  be  mine, 

An   English   Heaven   were  good   enough    for   me. 
— W.  M.   Letts,  in   Yale  Review. 


the  triumphal  arch  of  Sergii,  in  Corinthian 
style,  erected  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  re- 
mains standing.  Among  her  treasures  Pola 
numbers  a  Roman  temple,  dating  from  19 
B.  C,  three  ancient  city  gates,  and  a  fragment 
of  a  temple  of  Diana.  During  the  fourteenth- 
century  wars  between  the  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians,  Pola  was  once  more  destroyed,  to 
be  heard  of  no  more  for  the  next  four  and  a 
half  centuries. 


A  new  bank  called  Bondernes  (Fanners') 
Bank  has  been  organized  in  Christiania  by  a 
combination  of  savings  banks,  cooperative  as- 
sociations, and  farmers.  The  authorized  capi- 
tal stock  is  $4,020,000  and  it  begins  business 
with  $2,680,000. 


Grass. 
Pile  the   bodies    high    at   Austerlitz   and    Waterloo. 
Shovel  them   under  and  let  me  work — 
I  am  the  grass;  I  cover  all 

And  pile  them  high  at  Gettysburg 
And  pile  them  high  at  Ypres  and  Verdun; 
Shovel  them  under  and  let  me  work. 
Two  years,  ten  years,  and  passengers  ask  the  con- 
ductor: 

What    place    is    this? 
Where   are  we  now? 

I  am  the  grass. 
Let  me  work. 
— From   "Cornhuskers,"   by   Carl  Sandburg.      Pub- 
lished by  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 


The  Surrender  of  the  German  Fleet. 

Ship  after  ship,  and  every  one  with  a  high- 
resounding    name. 

From  the  robber-nest  of  Heligoland  the  German 
war  fleet  came; 

Not  victory  or  death  they  sought,  but  a  rendezvous 
of  shame! 

Sing  out,  sing  out, 

A  joyful  shout, 

Ye  lovers  of  the  sea! 

The  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiscrin, 

The  Konig  and  the  Prinz, 

The    potentates   of  piracy, 

Are  coming  to  surrender, 

And  the  ocean  shall  be  free. 

They   never   dared   the   final    fate  of  battle  on   the 

blue; 
Their     sea-wolves      murdered      merchantman      and 

mocked  the  drowning  crew, 
They  stained  the  wave  with  martyr-blood,  but — we 

sent  our  transports  through! 

What  flags  are  these  that  dumbly  droop   from  the- 

gaff  o'  the  mainmast  tall? 
The  black  of  the  Kaiser's   iron   cross,    the    red   of 

the   empire's  fall? 
Come    down,     come    down,     ye    pirate     flags — yea, 

strike  your  colors  all! 

The   Union  Jack  and  the  Tricolor  and  the  Starry 

Flag  o'  the  West 
Shall    guard   the    fruit   of    Freedom's   war   and    the 

victory   confest, 
The  flags  of  the  brave  and  just  and  free  shall  rule 

on  the  ocean's  breast. 

Sing  out,  sing  out, 
A  mighty   shout, 
Ye  lovers  of  the  sea! 
The  Kaiser  and  the  Kaiserin, 
The  Konig  and  the  Prinz, 
The   robber  lords  of  death   and   sin, 
Have    come   to    their    surrender, 
And  the  ocean   shall  be  free! 
—Henry     Van    Dyke,     U.    S.    N.,    in    New    York 
Tim  es. 


Pola,  a  Historic  City. 
What  Portsmouth  is  to  England,  Brest  and 
Toulon  to  France,  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshafen  to 
Germany,  Pola  and  Trieste  are  to  Austria- 
Hungary  (says  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor). Pola  is  situated  on  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Adriatic  Sea,  thirty-eight  miles 
south  of  Capo  d'Istria.  Like  all  first-class 
seaports,  Pola  was  predestined  for  her  office 
by  having  been  built  on  the  shores  of  a  bay 
forming  a  natural,  almost  completely  land- 
locked harbor,  wide  and  deep  enough  to  ac- 
commodate and  float  the  largest  fleet.  The 
relics  of  antiquity  that  abound  within  her 
gates  make  Pola  easily  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting cities  in  the  world.  So  ancient  is 
Pola  that  the  story  of  her  origin  is  rooted  in 
legend,  which  has  it  that  the  city  was  founded 
by  the  Colchians  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and 
the  Argonauts.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
who  rebuilt  it  after  Julius  Caesar  had  destroyed 

!  it,  date  most  of  the  Roman  monuments  that 
give  Pola  her  unique  aspect.  The  great  amphi- 
theatre, 436  feet  long,  346  feet  broad,  built  to 
accommodate  20,000  spectators,  is  the  only 
edifice  of  its  kind  whose  outer  walls  have  been 
preserved  intact.  Though  the  Roman  citadel 
which  once  crowned  the  hill  around  which  Pola 
is   built   has   been   replaced   by   a   seventeenth- 

'  century  castle,  Pola's  oldest  relic  of  antiquity, 


THE  VOLUNTARY  TRUST 

By  placing  part  or  all  of  your  property  in  a 
voluntary  or  "living"  trust  you  can — 

Protect  your  principal  and  be  assured 

an   income  during  life. 

Make    provision    for    your    family    or 

other  dependents   during  your   life  or 

afterwards. 

Be    relieved    of    important    details    in 

caring  for  your  property. 

Reserve  the  right  of  supervision, 
should  you  desire. 

Arrange  for  emergency  payments  of 
principal  while  you  are  living  or  after 
your  death. 

In  fact,  you  can  make  almost  any  provision  as 
to  disposing  of  either  principal  or  income  under 
a  voluntary  trust. 

Our  officers  will  give  you,  either  by  personal 
conference  or  by  letter,  further  information 
regarding  the  trust  provisions  that  will  best 
suit  your  requirements. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

lOS 

SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Saving* 

Resources 

over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banldng  basinets 
k"                          transacted 

_      Commercial    and    Personal 

Checking  Accounts 
i              (large   and  small) 
Solicited 

ri 

Savings  accounts  re- 
'        ceive   interest    at  tbe 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

1 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

si 

OFFICERS : 

9      A.  LegaDd... Chairman  of  Board 

[       Leon  Bocqueriz President 

B      J.  M.  Dnpai         Vice- President 

*      A.  Boosqoet Secretary 

W.  F.  Dmff Cashier 

The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and  Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Member  of  tbe  Associated  Siring*  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH  -  -  -  -  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  Qemenl  and  7lh  Ave. 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haight  and  Belvedere  Streets 

June  20,  1918 

Assets $59,397,625.20 

Deposits 55.776,507.86 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,2Sfi.iS0  M 

Employees"  Pension  Fund 2*4,897.17 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck.  President ;  Geo.Tourny, 
Vlce-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Kruse.  Yice-Pres.: 
William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  H. 
Muller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse.  Assistant 
Secretary;  Goodfellow.  Eells,  Moore  &  Orrick. 
General  Attorneys 

Board  of  Director*:  John  A.  Bnrk,<:>'n.  Tourny. 
E.  T.  Krose.  A.  H.  R.Schmidt.  I.  N.  Walter. TTujrh 
Goodfellow,  A.  Haas,  E.  N.  Van  B< 
Dollar. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

"Remarkable  Criminals" 

By  H.  B.  IBVTN-G 

A  fascinating  stody  of  human  nature— 12. 

"The  City  of  Trouble" 

By  51.  BUCHAMAH 
Petrograd  since  the  Revolution— $1-35. 

"Historic  Shrines  of  America" 

By  JOHN  T.  FAKIS— 43. 

Gift  Books  for  every  taste 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

Camilla. 
Camilla  is  a  beautiful  American  woman 
who  has  divorced  her  husband  for  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  and  who  has  now  engaged 
herself  to  Michael  Xancarrow,  an  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman.  Camilla  finds  that 
Michael's  family  have  some  of  those  in- 
sular peculiarities,  family  pride  and  so  forth, 
that  wTe  associate  with  English  country-  life, 
but  these  melt  away  instantly  as  soon  as  the 
engagement  becomes  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  Camilla  is  received  as  "one  of  us."  Even 
the  horrifying  fact  of  her  divorce  is  accepted 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 

Camilla,  it  must  be  admitted,  fails  to  arouse 
our  enthusiasm.  She  is  socially  stupid  and 
she  knows  it.  We  see  at  once  that  there  is 
something  undisclosed  at  the  back  of  her 
nature  that  makes  her  reluctant  to  marry 
Michael,  and  indeed  we  become  a  little  irri- 
tated with  Camilla  when  she  unreasonably 
insists  on  postponing  her  wedding  in  order 
to  pay  a  purposeless  visit  to  Florida.  If  we 
had  been  Michael  we  should  have  told  Camilla 
that  she  might  go  to  Florida  or — anywhere 
she  wished,  but  Michael  is  long-suffering  and 
much  in  love,  so  Camilla  sails  for  America 
and  Michael  waits  for  her. 

Of  course  she  meets  her  first  husband.  We 
saw  him  in  the  offing  some  way  back.  He  has 
married  the  other  woman,  and  of  course  she 
has  been  unfaithful  to  him,  as  he  deserved. 
He  begins  to  make  love  over  again  to  Camilla, 
but  when  she  delicately  offers  to  return  to  him 
he  refuses  her,  so  she  throws  Michael  over- 
board and  goes  into  retirement.     In  point  of 


By 


Marah  Ellis  Ryan 


The  Treasure  Trail" 

A  story  in   which   things 
happen. 


'The  Treasure  Trail" 

An  American  super- 
romance  of  adventure  and 
love. 


"The  Treasure  Trail" 

A  story  of  the  quest  for  a 
mine  of  red  gold. 


'The  Treasure  Trail" 

A  story  of  German-Mexi- 
can plots  against  the  U.  S. 


'The  Treasure  Trail" 

An  entertaining,  enchant- 
ing, fascinating  and  joyous 
romance. 


iLL  BOOKSTORES 


fact  she  has  been  in  love  with  her  first  hus- 
band all  the  time. 

We  do  not  know  if  we  are  expected  to  ad- 
mire Camilla.  If  so  we  must  decline.  She 
seems  to  be  afflicted  with  an  ingrowing  con- 
science. She  is  ethically  selfish,  ana  al- 
though we  are  allowed  some  slight  indication 
that  Michael  intends  to  continue  the  pursuit 
we  are  inclined  to  hope  for  his  sake  that  it 
will   be  fruitless. 

Camilla-  Ev  Elizabeth  Robins.  Xew  York: 
Dodd,  Head  &  Co.;  $1.60. 


Lamartine. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  two  large  bio- 
graphical volumes  of  a  French  poet  and  states- 
man of  a  hundred  years  ago  are  a  little 
daunting.  Just  now  we  have  so  much  to  think 
of,  and  life  is  so  short.  None  the  less  the 
philosophical  student  of  history  will  find  il- 
luminating resemblances  between  the  age  of 
Lamartine  and  the  present  epoch,  and  this 
gives  a  timeliness  to  Mr.  Whitehouse's  work 
that  constitutes  a  definite  claim  to  attention. 
There  are  few  biographers  that  have  been 
so  successful  as  Mr.  Whitehouse.  In  the 
tumulus  of  French  revolutionary  history-  he 
plies  his  excavating  spade  with  such  skill  that 
nothing  relevant  escapes  it  and  nothing  ir- 
relevant is  allowed  to  remain.  The  figure  of 
Lamartine  stands  out  from  the  background  in 
bold  relief,  and  with  such  vigor  of  outline 
that  it  seems  to  breathe. 

Lamartine  belonged  to  one  of  the  country 
families  of  France,  and  if  we  must  look  upon 
him  as  an  aristocrat  it  was  in  name  only  and 
without  implication  of  a  social  gulf  or  of  dis- 
tinctive status.  We  are  told  of  the  great  love 
affair  of  his  youth  and  of  his  life-long  devo- 
tion to  Delphine  Gay.  whom  he  adored  as  a 
woman  and  whose  verses  he  merely  tolerated. 
Women,  he  said,  are  poems.  But  they 
ought  never  to  write  poetry. 

Lamartine  himself  was  a  poet  of  nearly  the 
highest  rank  and  perhaps  his  artistic  fame 
went  far  to  eclipse  his  distinction  as  a  states- 
man. And  perhaps  rightly  so.  Lamartine 
found  himself  in  political  authority  during 
the  most  brilliant  of  French  political  eras, 
but  perhaps  this  was  a  case  of  fortuitous 
conjunction  rather  than  of  cause  and  effect. 
His  character  contained  too  many  of  the 
suavities  of  sentiment,  too  many  of  the  in- 
stincts of  philanthropy  for  the  stern  duties 
of  government,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  will 
be  remembered  as  a  poet  after  he  has  been 
forgotten  as  a  statesman.  Moreover,  state- 
craft is  transitory  and  art  is  immortal. 

It  was  Lamartine's  benevolence  that  clouded 
his  later  years  with  poverty.  His  charities 
were  prodigal,  and  as  a  result  he  became  al- 
most an  object  of  charity,  dooming  himself 
to  perpetual  literary*  slavery  in  order  to  dis- 
charge his  debts.  Rut  his  was  almost  a 
sublime  figure  and  we  can  not  be  too  grateful 
to  his  latest  biographer  for  so  skilled  and 
sympathetic  a  portrayal. 

The  Life  of  Lamartine.  By  H.  Kemsen 
Whitehouse.  In  two  volumes.  With  .illustrations. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $16. 


voluminously.  Much  of  it  has  no  claim  to 
preservation  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
his  fame  could  best  be  served  by  more  rigor- 
ous methods  of  exclusion. 

In  this  volume  we  have  his  stories  of  the 
weird  and  the  superhuman.  Some  of  them 
reach  the  highest  pinnacles  of  horror,  which 
we  suppose  is  what  is  wanted  in  stories  of 
this  kind.  But  some  are  trivial  and  their 
force  is  a  matter  of  vocabulary  rather  than  of 
incident.  Writers  of  the  supernatural  should 
above  all  else  cultivate  the  verisimilitudes. 
They  should  be  able  to  persuade  us  into  a 
belief  of  the  things  that  we  know  to  be  un- 
true, and  it  is  here  that  Mr.  Bierce  some- 
times fails. 

Can  Such  Things  Be?  By  Ambrose  Bierce. 
Xew  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;   $1.50. 
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Human  Nature. 

Professor  Hocking  asks  once  more  a  ques- 
tion, or  rather  a  series  of  questions,  that  is  as 
old  as  humanity  and  that  becomes  peculiarly 
pertinent  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  has 
been  asked  to  make  sacrifices  for  an  ideal. 
Is  it  possible  to  remake  human  nature  ?  What 
is  that  basic  human  nature  that  we  are  in- 
vited to  reconstruct  and  in  wThat  way  shall 
we  undertake  the  task? 

Professor  Hocking  finds  it  difficult  to  define 
human  nature.  It  is  true  that  we  are  always 
confronted  with  instincts,  and  however  will- 
ing we  may  be  to  accept  them  as  guides  we 
find  that  they  are  often  in  sharp  conflict  with 
one  another.  How  shall  we  select?  More- 
over, how  can  we  describe  these  instincts  as 
human  nature  while  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  controlled  by  a  human  will  which  selects 
from  among  them  in  deference  to  some  ideal  ? 
And  what  is  it  that  controls  the  ideal  which 
may  be  said  to  energize  the  will?  We  find 
ourselves  eternally  moving  backward  or  up- 
ward. 

Professor  Hocking  believes  that  the  ideal 
must  be  art  and  ascetic  religion.  We  must 
search  for  beauty,  and  we  must  renounce  the 
lower  in  order  that  we  may  attain  to  the 
higher.  If  the  balloon  would  rise  it  must  cut 
away  its  anchor.  We  must  learn  to  sacrifice 
the  seen  for  the  unseen,  and  this,  after  all,  is 
the  way  in  which  all  human  advance  has  been 
attained.  It  is  a  hard  doctrine,  and  one  that 
perhaps  will  not  appeal  to  the  "get  rich  quick" 
order  of  ethics.  But  who  can  doubt  that  Pro- 
fessor Hocking  is  right  and  that  he  has  indi- 
cated the  only  road  to  the  goal. 

Human  Nature  and  Its  Remaking.  Bv  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Hocking.  Ph.  D.  New  York':  Yale 
University    Press:    53. 


Can  Such  Things  Be? 
The  task  of  whipping  Ambrose  Bierce  into 
popularity  is  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  it  should  be  so  unless  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  his  writings  were  so  largely  de- 
structive and  vituperative.  Moreover,  they 
are  given  to  us  in  excessive  quantities.  Bierce 
was  a  journalist  and  he  wrote  ephemerally  and 


Josselyn's  Wife. 
Kathleen  Xorris  gives  us  a  picture  of  Cin- 
derella after  the  prince  has  married  her.  Life 
is  not  quite  so  full  of  happiness  as  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  and  even  princes  do  not 
always  wear  well. 

When  Gibbs  Josselyn  drives  little  EJlen 
Latimer  to  the  station  and  upsets  her  in  the 
ditch  he  does  not  learn  until  long  afterwards 
that  she  was  seriously  hurt.  Perhaps  ad- 
miration for  her  silent  fortitude  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it,  but  then  Ellen  is  also  dis- 
tractingly  pretty,  and  so  the  somewhat  blase 
Gibbs  falls  in.  love  with  her  and  marries  her. 
Gibbs  has  quarreled  with  his  father  because 
he  objects  to  a  young  stepmother,  but  now 
after  a  few  years  in  Paris  with  his  wife  he_ 
returns  to  America  and  becomes  reconciled. 
Moreover,  he  falls  in  love  with  the  step- 
mother to  whom  he  had  so  strenuously  ob- 
jected, and  although  he  keeps  his  infatuation 
within  bounds  it  is  none  the  less  a  bitter 
tragedy  for  poor  little  Ellen.  Perhaps  the 
story  would  have  been  better  without  the  I 
tragic  death  of  old  Josselyn  and  its  rather  | 
fantastic  explanation,  and  moreover  the  pun-  | 
ishment  of  poor  Gibbs  for  his  little  deviation 
seems  to  be  a  harsh  one.  But  then  all  stories 
must  culminate  in  some  way.  and  philander- 
ings  with  stepmothers  are  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  the  woman  novelist.  At  least  we  are  grate- 
ful for  Ellen.  Mrs.  Xorris  has  never  created 
a  more  winsome  character. 

Jossexyn's    Wife.      By    Kathleen    Xorris.      Xew 
York:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Co. 


THE    HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special  attention 
given  '  wants.1*    Send  us  your. list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 
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IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
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Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
A.  Maurice  Low,  who  has  written  "Wood- 
row  Wilson  :  An  Interpretation."  for  publica- 
tion by  Little.  Brown  &  Co.  early  in  Decem- 
ber, is  peculiarly  qualified  by  experience,  schol- 
arship, and  intimate  knowledge  of  public  men 
and  affairs  for  his  task.  Born  in  London, 
educated  there  and  in  Austria,  the  recipient  of 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Dart- 
mouth College,  since  1906  he  has  been  the 
chief  American  correspondent  of  the  London 
Morning  Post,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  leading  English  and  American  reviews. 

The  literary*  quality  of  President  Wilson 
has  been  of  more  interest  to  our  allies  than 
to  ourselves.  The  London  Bookman  in  a  re- 
cent number  devotes  an  article  to  him  as  a 
man  of  letters,  studying  particularly  his  "Mere 
Literature"  I  Houghton  Mifflin  Company), 
which  it  styles  as  "the  volume  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  goes  furthest  in  self-revelation." 

Clinton  T.  Brainard,  president  and  treasurer 
of  Harper  &:  Brothers,  gave  a  dinner  recently 
at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  Xew  York,  to  the 
Quarter  Century'  Club  and  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  house.  The  Quarter  Century 
Club  is  composed  of  men  who  have  been  in 
the  employ  of  Harper  &  Brothers  for  twenty- 
five  years  or  more.  There  are  sixty  -three 
members,  most  of  whom  were  present  at  the 
dinner. 

Marjorie  Bo  wen,  who  is  known  to  so  many 
American  readers  by  her  historical  romances, 
was  married  some  months  ago  to  Captain  Ar- 
thur L.  Long  of  a  London  regiment.  Her 
first    husband,    Signor   Zeilerino    Costanzo,    to 


whom  she  was  married  in  1912.  died  three 
years  ago.  Her  pen  name — for  in  private  life 
before  her  first  marriage  she  was  Gabrielle 
Margaret  Campbell — has  made  her  famous 
wherever  English  fiction  is  read.  Her  last 
novel,  "The  Third  Estate,"  a  story  of  the 
^French  Revolution,  was  published  in  this  coun- 
try' last  summer  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

"A  Writer's  Recollections"  is  the  title  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  reminiscences  to  be 
published  immediately  by  the  Harpers.  The 
celebrated  novelist  has  lived  her  entire  life 
in  the  heart  of  that  part  of  English  society 
from  which  the  best  literature  of  her  day 
proceded  and  has  been  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  great  authors  of  the  Vic- 
torian period.  Among  her  friends  were  such 
brilliant  figures  as  Wordsworth,  Walter  Pater, 
the  Brownings,  Henry'  James,  and  many 
others. 

Henry  Adams,  author  and  hero  of  "The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams,"  accepted  his  task 
of  teaching  the  young  students  at  Harvard 
with  hesitation  and  a  tremendous  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Education  he  considered  the 
most  delicate  and  serious  problem  of  life. 
"He  knew  enough  to  be  ignorant.  .  .  .  But 
education  was  a  serious  thing.  A  parent  gives 
life,  but  as  a  parent  gives  no  more.  A  mur- 
derer takes  life,  but  his  deed  stops  there.  A 
teacher  affects  eternity  ;  he  can  never  tell  where 
his  influence  stops.  .  .  .  He  makes  of  his 
scholars  either  priests  or  atheists,  plutocrats 
or  socialists,  judges  or  anarchists,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself."  This  thoughtful  and  scin- 
tillating biography  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


A  rather  ingenious  diving  bell,  designed  by 
Engineer  Sven  Hultin  of  the  Gothenburg  pub- 
lic works  department,  is  being  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  harbor  works  at  that 
place.  The  essential  feature  of  the  bell  is 
that  it  floats,  when  required,  and  can  be  re- 
moved from  place  to  place,  thus  economizing 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  labor. 
The  principle  on  which  it  works  is  exactly 
the  same,  it  is  stated,  as  that  which  may  be 
observed  when  a  glass  is  placed  in  water  up- 
side down.  The  bell,  which  is  thirty  feet 
long  and  twenty-two  feet  broad,  is  raised  and 
lowered  from  a  floating  platform  by  four 
hanging  screws  electrically  operated.  As  soon 
as  the  bell  is  down  to  the  required  level  air 
is  pumped  in  and  the  water  driven  out.  It  is 
provided  with  a  suitable  entrance  for  the 
diver  and  special  appliances  for  lowering  ce- 
ment, tools,  etc.  Between  the  outer  and  in- 
ner walls  are  tanks,  which  as  soon  as  the  bell 
reaches  the  proper  position  are  filled  with 
ninety-six  tons  of  water  to  keep  it  in  position. 
Light  is  provided  by  windows  in  the  roof  and 
by  electric  lamps. 
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We  are  offering  this  season  a  magnificent  stock 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  climbing  plants, 
shrubs,  vines  and  roses. 

We  have  the  largest  experimental  orchard  of  verified  and  tried 
varieties  of  fruit  trees  true  to  name  of  any  privately  owned  orchard 
in  the  country,  and  it  is  from  this  reliable  source  that  we  secure 
our  buds  and  thus  can  vouch  for  the  pedigree  of  our  trees. 

Write  to  us  about  planting  plans,  giving  list  of  varieties  wanted. 
We  will  furnish-  you  with  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  together  with 
valuable  suggestions. 

California  Nursery  Co.  wis' 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 


Briefer  Reviews- 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  published  "Lest 
We  Forget,"  a  series  of  world  war  stories  by 
John  Gilbert  Thompson  and  Inez  Bigwood. 
The  stories  were  written  for  young  readers. 
They  are  admirable  in  tone  and  well  illus- 
trated. 

Under  the  title  of  "Gitanjali  and  Fruit 
Gathering"  the  Macmillan  Company  has  pub- 
lished in  a  single  volume  two  of  Tagore's 
most  popular  works.  The  illustrations  in  color 
and  half-tone  by  native  artists  are  particularly 
fine  and  help  to  make  a  most  desirable  volume. 
The  price  is  $2.50. 

Every  wholesome  boy  loves  a  gun,  and  in 
"The  Gun  Book,"  by  Thomas  Heron  McKee, 
we  have  a  description  of  nearly  every  sort  of 
gun  from  the  earliest  times  until  now.  The 
book  is  just  as  suitable  for  men.  It  contains 
numerous  illustrations  and  it  is  published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.     Price,  $1.60. 

Psycho -Gymnastics  may  be  said  to  be  the 
science  of  the  correspondences  between  bodily 
motions  and  states  of  mind.  It  is  an  aid  to 
health  and  it  is  essential  to  the  drama.  Del- 
bert  M.  Staley  and  Helen  C.  Culver  tell  us  all 
about  it  in  their  little  book,  "Psycho-Gym- 
nastics and  Society  Drama,"  just  published  by 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston.     Price,  $1. 

A  most  unusual  book  is  "How  to  Sing  a 
Song,"  by  Yvette  Guilbert,  just  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company.  The  author  speaks 
to  her  audience  just  as  she  would  speak  to  a 
pupil,  intimately  and  insistently.  She  covers 
the  whole  ground  of  dramatic  and  lyric  in- 
terpretation and  still  further  clarifies  her  sub- 
ject by  numerous  photographic  illustrations. 
The  price  is  $2. 

Secretary  Baker  has  already  written  a  book 
about  the  war,  and  now  we  have  another  book 
by  Secretary  Baker's  secretary,  who  describes 
the  European  trip  and  incidentally  tells  us  a 
good  deal  about  his  chief.  In  fact  it  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Ralph  A.  Hayes  puts  Mr.  Baker 
in  the  foreground,  with  the  war  as  a  sort 
of  background.  But  he  writes  unusually  well 
and  we  can  but  wish  that  he  had  chosen  a 
slightly  different  viewpoint.  Mr.  Hayes  calls 
his  book  "Secretary  Baker  at  the  Front."  It 
is  published  with  good  illustrations  by  the 
Century  Company,  and  the  price  is  $1. 


The  Ottawa  mint  has  turned  out  more  re- 
fined gold  in  the  last  three  years  than  any 
similar  institution  in  the  world  has  ever  done. 


THE  HUMPHREY 

RADIANTFIRE 

You  Light  the  Gas  and 
Are  Warm  Instantly 


"Radiantfire" —  the  Newest 
Type  of  Fireplace,  combining 
the  highest  heating  efficiency 
with  the  greatest  economy  in 
operation. 

A  wonderful  new  gas  fire 
that  gives  you  heat  when  you 
want  it  —  can  be  turned  down 
low  or  shut  off  instantly. 


Made  in  various  designs  to 
harmonize  with  the  furnishings 
of  the  room. 


We    sell    and    install    the 
Humphrey  "  Radiantfire " 

See  demonstration  in  our  Heat- 
ing Department  at  Headquarters. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  DISTRICT 

445  Sutter  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


New  Books  Received. 
Footsteps.      By   Dorothy    Pcrcival.      New    York: 
John   Lane   Company;   $1. 40. 
A  novel. 

From  "Poilu"  to  "Yank."  By  William  Yorke 
Stevenson.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company; 
$1.50. 

A  personal  experience  of  the  war. 

A  Captive  ok  a  German-  Raider.  By  F.  G. 
Trayes.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride"  &  Co.; 
$1.25. 

A  personal   narrative. 

The    Gun    Book.      By    Thomas    Heron    McKee. 
New   York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.;  $1.60. 
A  book  about  guns  for  boys  of  all  ages. 

Jackie  Jingles.  By  Le  Roy  Hennessey  and 
Manus  McFadden,  U.  S.  N.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &    Co.;    $1. 

A  volume  of  verse. 

Songs    of    a    Red    Cross    Nurse.       By    Brookes 
More.      Boston:   The    Cornhill    Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

Rediscoveries.      By  Richard   D.    Ware.      Boston: 
The    Cornhill    Company. 
A  volume  of  verse. 

The  Dream  Maker.     By  Helen  Fitzgerald    San- 
ders.    Boston:  The  Cornhill  Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Woman-  Citizen".     By  Mary  Sumner  Boyd. 
New  \ork:    Frederick  A.    Stokes   Company;   $1.50. 
For   women's    civic   clubs. 

How    to    Read    Poetry.      By    Ethel    M.    Colson. 
Chicago:   A.    C.   McClurg  &   Co.;   $1.25. 
An    explanation  of   the   value  of  poetry. 

Psvcho-Gymn-astics  and  Society  Drama.  Bj 
Delbert  M.  Staley,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  Boston:  Rich- 
ard  G.  Badger;    $1. 

For   teachers  and    pupils. 

Psychic  Tendencies  of  Today.     By  Alfred   W. 
Martin.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  course  of  lectures. 

The  Theory  of  Earned  and  Unearned  In- 
comes. By  Harry  Gunnison  Brown.  Columbia, 
Missouri:   Missouri  Book  Company. 

A  study  of  the  economic  laws  of  distribution, 
with    some    of   their    applications    to    social    policy. 

Esmeralda.  By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  and  Nor- 
man Jacobsen.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1. 

A  novel. 

The  Path  on  the  Rainbow.  Edited  bv  George 
W.  Cronyn.     New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 

An  anthology  of  songs  and  chants  from  the 
Indians  of  North  America. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Andrew  Melvill  and  the 
Wars  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  Torick 
Ameer-AH.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;   $3. 

Stories  of  the  battles  at  Ypres,  Arras,  Lens, 
la  Bassee,  Armentieres,  and  Dixmude  300  years 
ago. 

The  Springtime  of  Life.  By  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany; $3. 

Poems  of  childhood.  Illustrated  by  Arthur 
Rackham. 

The    Pleasure    Trail.      By    Marah    Ellis    Ryan. 
Chicago:  A.  C.   McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The    Village     Wife's     Lament.       By     Maurice 
Hewlett.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.25. 
A   poem. 

The    Texan.       Bv    James     B.     Hendryx.       New 
York:    G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons;    $1.60. 
A  story  of  the  cattle  country. 

The     Greater     Patriotism.      By     John     Lewis 
Griffiths.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.50. 
Public  addresses. 

Clear   the    Decks.      By    "Commander."      Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company;  $1.50. 
A  story  of  the  American  navy. 

Eogewatf.r  People.     By  Man'  E-  Wilkins  Free- 
man.    New  York:  Harper  &   Brothers;   $1.35. 
A  novel. 

The  Pawns  of  Fate.     By  Paul  E.  Bowers.     Bos- 
ton: The  Cornhill   Company. 
A  novel. 

The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse.  Bv  Lieu- 
tenant C.  E.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A.  New  Yo"rk:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.;  $2. 

An   analysis  of  English   metrics. 

The    Seven    Purposes.      By   Margaret    Cameron. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers;  $2. 
Experiences  in  automatic  writing. 

The  Play-Work  Book.     By  Ann  Macbeth.     New 
York:    Robert  M.   McBride  &  Co.;  $1. 
A  manual   for  mothers  and  teachers. 

Capel    Sion.      By    Caradoc    Evans.      New    York: 
Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.50. 
Welsh    stories. 

His  Grace  of  Grub  Street.     By  G.   V.  McFad- 
den.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company;  $1.40. 
A  novel. 

The  Island  of  Intrigue.     By  Isabel  Ostrander. 
New  York:   Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Adventures  in  Indigence  and  Other  Essays. 
by  Laura  Spencer  Portor.  Boston:  Atlantic 
Monthly    Press. 

A  volume  of  essays. 

Lest   We    Forget.      By  John    Gilbert    Thompson 
and  Inez  Bigwood-     Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
World  War  stories. 


SHASTA  WATER   FROM   SHASTA   SPRINGS 

DELIVERED  AT  YOUR  RESIDENCE  IN  SIPHONS 

Language  is  sometimes  used  to  conceal  thought;  but  on  a  Shasta  Label  it 
reveals  what  is  purest  and  best  in  water. 

Telephone  your  grocer  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 


BATTLE  NOT  IN  HISTORY. 


An  Engagement  Between  Trappers  and  Indians. 


A  huge  buffalo  with  enormous  horns  is 
conspicuous  in  prehistoric  rock  drawings 
lately  found  in  Algeria.  The  African  elephant 
is  also  a  striking  feature,  and  other  animals 
include  the  lion,  leopard,  gazelle,  and  domestic 
goats  and  sheep. 


The  history  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  is 
replete  with  stories  of  heroism — of  tales  of 
personal  bravery  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  face 
of  peril  and  death — where  the  hero  received 
no  medal  or  cross  as  a  reward  for  gallant 
conduct.  The  pioneer  trappers  and  gold- 
seekers  took  danger  and  death  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  it  was  all  in  the  day's  work. 

The  written  records  of  Indian  fighting  are 
confined  largely  to  the  battles  between  soldiers 
and  the  red  men.  Many  of  these  are  suf- 
ficiently thrilling.  But  none  the  less  thrilling 
would  be  a  volume  of  tales  of  the  battles 
fought  between  the  trappers  of  the  old  fur 
days  and  the  plains  savages — hair-raising 
stories  of  a  few  white  men  fighting  against 
terrible  odds,  and  sometimes  winning.  Scores 
of  these  have  not  been  preserved  and  today 
are  forgotten. 

Perhaps  no  more  remarkable  Indian  battle 
was  ever  fought  in  Montana  than  that  which 
took  place  in  the  Pryor  Mountains,  in  Big 
Horn  County,  June  24,  1875.  between  three 
prospectors  and  1500  Sioux  Indians,  who  had 
taken  the  warpath  and  were  fomenting  the 
trouble  that  culminated  in  the  Nez  Perces  war 
and  the  wiping  out  of  Custer's  command. 

A  few  days  after  the  fight  Trazewell  Woody, 
Lew  Hubbell,  and  Charles  Cocke,  widely 
known  trappers,  prospectors,  and  Indian 
fighters  of  the  Yellowstone  Valley,  left  the 
Old  Mission,  a  few  miles  below  where  Living- 
ston now  stands,  and  then  a  famous  outpost, 
on  a  prospecting  expedition.  They  were  well 
mounted  and  each  led  a  pack  animal  loaded 
with  bedding  and  provisions  for  a  trip  of  sev- 
eral months.  They  rode  down  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley  for  several  days,  crossed  the 
river,  and  skirted  the  base  of  the  Pryor  Moun- 
tains, where  they  first  noticed  signs  of  In- 
dians. 

Woody,  an  experienced  Indian  fighter, 
smelled  trouble  and  wanted  to  return,  as  the 
tracks  of  the  reds  showed  him  that  they  were 
in  great  force.  His  companions  argued 
against  going  back,  and  when  Woody  yielded 
the  three  rode  on  through  Pryor's  Gap  and 
went  into  camp  the  evening  of  June  23d  on 
a  little  stream  called  Beauvaix  Creek,  which 
empties  into  the  Big  Horn  River  about  ten 
miles  below  old  Fort  C.  F.  Smith.  Their  camp 
was  made  in  a  small  park.  The  following 
morning  they  were  astir  early,  but  no  earlier 
than  a  horde  of  bloodthirsty  Sioux,  who  had 
been  watching  their  movements  and  had 
waited  until  daylight  to  attack. 

Hubbell  had  gone  up  the  creek  to  string 
some  traps  and  Cocke  down  stream  on  the 
same  errand,  while  Woody  was  working  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  camp,  so  the  three  were  well 
scattered  when  Cocke  saw  a  large  party  of 
mounted  Indians  coming  toward  him.  They 
saw  him  at  the  same  instant  and  fired  a  volley. 
Cocke  fired  in  return  and  killed  one  of  their 
horses,  leaping,  as  soon  as  he  shot,  into^the 
brush,  and  starting  to  work  back  toward  camp. 
Soon  he  came  upon  Woody  and  they  heard 
heavy  firing  up  the  creek,  which  told  them 
that  Hubbell  also  was  fighting  his  way  in,  for 
the  shooting  came  gradually  nearer. 

Hubbell  reached  a  ridge  about  400  yards 
from  the  creek,  and  concluded  it  was  the 
safest  place,  although  200  Indians  were  firing 
at  him,  and  the  bullets  whistled  about  him 
on  all  sides.  Hubbell  hit  one  Indian  and 
broke  his  arm,  and  as  the  white  man  was 
crouching  now  behind  a  rim  of  rocks  in  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  the  Indians  withdrew  a 
short  distance.  Hubbell  made  a  break  for  the 
creek,  and  the  attackers  closed  in  on  him. 
firing  and  then  retreating.  As  he  did  not 
reply  with  his  rifle,  the  Indians  must  have 
thought  he  was  out  of  ammunition,  for  soon 
the  three  of  them  charged  him.  He  shot  two 
of  them,  which  stopped  the  attack  for  a  few 


minutes,  during  which  he  made  a  run  for  the 
camp. 

In  such  a  fight  as  the}'  knew  was  inevitable, 
the  return  of  Hubbell  was  a  source  of  joy  to 
his  companions.  Woody  and  Cocke  had  al- 
ready piled  up  even-thing  in  camp  in  the  form 
of  a  barricade  and  had  brought  in  the  horses.- 

Soon  the  Indians  posted  themselves  on  the 
surrounding  hills  and  poured  a  hail  of  bullets 
among  the  white  men,  killing  their  horses  and 
shooting  to  pieces  the  saddles,  flour  sacks,  and 
other  camp  equipage.  But  the  three  pros- 
pectors were  shooting,  too,  and  with  such  ac- 
curacy that  the  Indians  presently  withdrew 
from  sight.  This  afforded  the  whites  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  their  barricade.  Imme- 
diately afterward  fifty  Indians  reappeared,  but 
again  they  were  received  so  warmly  that  they 
retreated,  after  losing  several  men  and  horses. 
They  had  hardly  disappeared  when  another 
party  of  about  the  same  number  came  from 
the  opposite  side.  The  prospectors  shot  so 
rapidly  and  with  such  deadly  accuracy,  how- 
ever, that  the  Indians  turned  and  fled. 

A  party  of  100  Indians  made  a  charge  at 
the.  camp,  but  the  white  men,  now  well  pro- 
tected behind  their  barricade,  knocked  half  a 
dozen  off  their  horses  and  killed  the  head 
chief  when  he  was  not  thirty  feet  away.  The 
rest  retreated  hastily. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  hills  about  were  liter- 
ally alive  with  warriors,  who  sent  volley  after 
volley  into  the  white  men's  camp.  The  return 
fire  was  extremely  deadly,  however.  The 
three  defenders  were  noted  shots  and  few 
bullets  were  wasted. 

^t  nightfall  the  three  whites,  each  with  a 
blanket  and  what  food  he  could  carry,  crawled 
for  miles  through  the  brush.  They  hid 
through  the  next  day  and  traveled  again  at 
night.  For  one  hundred  miles  they  were  con- 
stantly trailed  by  Indians,  who  kept  at  a  re- 
spectful distance.  After  a  journey  of  terrible 
hardship  they  reached  the  Old  Mission  again. 

Cocke  was  killed  the  next  year  in  a  fight 
with  the  Sioux.  Little  is  recorded  of  Hub- 
bell's  later  life.  Woody  was  the  last  survivor 
of  the  trio.  He  died  some  years  ago  in  Mis- 
souri. Just  before  leaving  Montana  he  took 
his  last  trip  into  the  mountains  as  guide  for 
Theodore  Roosevelt. — Antelope  (Montana)  In- 
dependent. 

■*♦*■ 

In  outlining  the  changes  that  war  has 
wrought  in  Great  Britain,  Arthur  Pollen,  the 
distinguished  naval  critic,  says:  "Each  step 
forward  has  been  another  stride  toward  demo- 
cratic ideals,  until  today,  in  the  most  nu- 
merous ministry  that  this  country  has  ever 
possessed,  there  is  the  smallest  handful  of 
men  of  patrician  birth  ever  known  in  our  his- 
tory. Our  prime  minister,  today  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  single  figure  in  Europe,  is  the 
son  of  a  humble  Welsh  Nonconformist  minis- 
ter. The  chief  of  the  British  army,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson,  head  of  the  War  Staff  at 
Whitehall,  began  life  as  a  valet  and  served 
many  years  in  the  ranks.  The  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  was  assistant  manager  of  a 
railway  before  the  war — a  class  of  men  who, 
in  old  days,  could  hardly  have  got  into  any 
government,  even  into  the  least  important  of 
offices.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  round  number 
of  peers  in  the  ministry,  but  all  except  two 
or  three  are  self-made  men.  The  claims  of 
birth  and  wealth,  the  magic  of  court  favor, 
the  mystery  of  family  influence — all  these 
things,  which  seemed  innate  in  our  public  life 
iq  England,  have  gone." 
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THE  ALCAZAR  HIT. 


"One  of  Us"  is  a  go  from  the  minute  the 
Alcazar  curtain  goes  up.  It  is  by  Jack  Lait, 
a  newspaper  man  who  is  apparently  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  types  of  the  under- 
world. The  author  has  utilized  his  knowl- 
edge of  crooks,  fly-by-nights,  cabaret  enter- 
tainers, and  the  like,  and  there  is  some  truth 
and  realism  in  the  first-act  presentation  of 
these  people.  The  clever  Mr.  Lait  sheds  a 
little  social  dazzle  on  the  scene  by  bringing 
to  the  lowly  "joint"— -for  this  particular  caba- 
ret is  a  very  humble  affair,  having  none  of 
the  gold  paint  and  red  glass  decorational  ef- 
fects, with  which  musical  comedy  shines  up 
its  cabaret  settings — a  society  girl  and  her 
young  man.  This  by  way  of  contrast,  for 
after  her  decorous  departure  and  her  conven- 
tional murmurings  of  thanks  for  "such  an  in- 
teresting experience'*  Marie,  a  cabaret  enter- 
tainer, is  brought  forward,  and  in  the  richest 
and  nuttiest  argot  proceeds  to  familiarize 
us  with  the  line  of  speech,  line  of  thought, 
and  line  of  ethics  of  her  ilk.  Yes,  they  have 
ethics.  That  is  what  Jack  Lait  is  getting  at, 
although  the  play  is  written,  not  as  a  thesis, 
but  purely  to  entertain. 

"One  of  Us"  is  a  good  piece  of  writing, 
the  dialogue  being  characterized  by  modern- 
ness.  "go,"  wit  humor,  and  a  genial  spirit, 
while  the  play  is  full  of  highly  entertaining 
situations.  The  audiences  become  intensely 
interested.  Wherever  was  there  an  American 
audience  that  didn't  adore  coming  in  close 
dramatic  contact  with  the  underworld  as  the 
theatre  showTs  it  to  us?  Just  give  them  a 
link  with  underside  human  nature,  a  chance 
to  laugh,  perhaps  an  opportunity  to  sniff  a 
little,  and  you  have  them.  Jack  Lait  has 
caught  on  with  the  public.  He  knows  the 
trick. 

They  hang  with  delight  on  Marie's  tough 
utterances,  and  respond  with  sympathy  to  her 
resigned  and  philosophical  pronouncements  as 
to  the  early  imminent  death  of  her  tubercular 
mate,  "Jazz  Joe,"  the  piano  player  of  the 
cabaret.  The  author  makes  us  understand 
that  these  people  possess  the  usual  amount  of 
heart,    but    it    is    against    their    creed    in    the 
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THE  LITTLE  THEATRE. 


fiercely  competitive  world  in  which  they  live 
ever  to  allow  the  smallest  shred  of  it  to  be 
worn  on  the  sleeve. 

Mr.  Lait,  although  he  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  adhered  to  truth  in  his  cabaret 
types,  has,  in  the  working  out  of  his  plot, 
forsworn  the  dull  prose  inherent  in  the  proba- 
bilities, and  cheerfully  embarked  upon  a 
voyage  of  romance,  the  play  being  romantic 
comedy  of  a  highly  entertaining  order;  a 
brand  of  drama  for  which  the  average  theatre 
audience — and  more  particularly  audiences  at 
stock  theatres — have  a  very  pronounced  affilia- 
tion. 

An  extremely  amusing  feature  in  the  play 
is  Thurston  Hall's  role:  that  of  a  rich,  warm- 
blooded and  highly  unpractical  youth  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Joan  Gray,  a  cabaret  belle, 
and  proposes  to  win  her  by  assuming  the 
hectoring  brutalities  of  a  crook  wooer,  since 
the  cabaret  beauties  are  supposed  to  know 
nothing  of  the  tender  arts  of  actual  love- 
making.  A  very  rich  scene  is  that  in  which 
the  two  rivals — the  athletic  society  wooer, 
masquerading  as  a  professional  murderer,  and 
"Coast-to-Coast"  Taylor,  an  all-around  thief — 
go  through  all  the  moves  of  tough  pugnacity, 
walking  high-shoulderedly  around  each  other, 
bristling  like  game-cocks,  and  wearing  a 
Hooligan  expression  of  bellicosity  of  the 
deepest  dye.  This  might  be  called  the  great 
scene  of  the  play — as  it  certainly  is  the  most 
amusing — were  it  not  for  several  others 
equally  interesting:  the  unconventional  near- 
wedding,  and,  in  the  following  act,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  suppositious  bridegroom  and 
bride  in  Joan's  flat.  Then  begins  the  cave- 
man courtship,  the  subjugation  of  Joan,  and 
the  ecstasy  of  the  audience.  It  was  capital 
entertainment,  although  I  think  Mr.  Lait 
rather  overdwelt  on  his  effects  in  respect  to 
the  enterprising  wooers  self-denial  in  love- 
making.  However,  his  skill  in  dialogue  and  in 
the  gentle  art  of  repartee  never  fails  him. 
He  puts  a  lot  of  neatly-worded  impertinence 
in  Joan's  mouth,  and  this  readiness  of  wit 
gives  a  lot  of  snap  to  the  scenes  between  the 
pair  of  love  fencers,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
the  two  plavers  acted  their  scenes  so  well. 

Miss  Belle  Bennett's  role  has  all  the  fat  in 
it  this  week  that  was  missing  last  week.  She 
has  a  chance  to  show  her  versatility,  to  be 
wrathy  with  her  strange  wooer,  huffed  at  his 
assumption  that  she  is  his  for  the  asking, 
saucy  over  his  hectoring  airs,  slily  rallying 
over  his  murder  bluff,  receptive  to  his  light- 
ning flashes  of  tenderness,  and  finally  a  little 
pathetic  when  she  learns  that  her  dangerous 
dolled-up  subjugator  is  a  scion  of  wealth  and 
superculture. 

It  is  during  these  phases  that  the  play  be- 
comes high-flown  romance  of  the  purest 
water.  Especially  is  this  so  when  the  in- 
fatuated youth  puts  a  curb  on  his  susceptibili- 
ties and  forces  himself  to  knock  his  inamorata 
about.  More  especially  is  this  so  when  the 
wax-worked  mother — a  lay  figure  of  the  drama 
if  ever  there  was  one — kindly  consents  to 
overlook  deficiencies,  and  to  welcome  David's 
cabaret  bride  without  a  murmur  to  her  hand- 
somely upholstered  mansion.  More  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  we  pause  to  reflect  that 
there  can  not  but  be  considerable  vagueness 
about  the  past  of  a  cabaret  entertainer.  How- 
ever, that's  David's  outlook.  True,  these 
things  take  place  in  our  unformed  and  ever 
shifting  society.  They  even  take  place  in  the 
more  conventional  circles  of  England.  But, 
where  the  journalistic  playwright  knows  his 
underworld  types,  knows  how  to  make  them 
talk,  how  to  assemble  them  tellingly  in  a  play, 
and  knows,  too,  how  to  make  them  demean 
themselves  with  the  gilded  youths  whose  favor 
is  their  bread,  he  is  rather  apt  to  fall  down 
when  he  introduces  them  to  polite  society, 
and  puts  a  harness  of  convention ality  on  them. 
Some  of  the  snap  goes  out  of  them,  and  there 
is  a  deal  of  snap  in  the  first  two  acts  of  "One 
of  Us." 

The  Alcazar  company  make  a  notably  good 
appearance  in  the  play.  Belle  Bennett  is 
pretty,  provocative,  and  winsome  through  all 
the  protean  moods  she  so  cleverly  depicts. 
yes,  even  when  Joan  is  in  a  fine  rage.  Clari- 
bel  Fontaine  amused  an  absorbed  house  by  her 
fetching  impersonation  of  Marie.  Thurston 
Hall  was  expert  in  his  rapid  changes  and 
facial  shifts,  and  extremely  amusing  as  "the 
tough  guy."  Roy  Clements  gave  an  excep- 
tionally good  depiction  of  the  waterside  thief 
with  the  pugnacious  countenance  and  the 
Apache  demeanor.  Henry  Shumer  was  amus 
ing  in  a  character  sketch.  Gertrude  Short 
had  no  special  line,  but  she  was  cute  to  look 
at  as  a  chubby  little  curled  darling  of  six. 
and  made  a  witching  little  bride.  All  the 
subordinate  parts  were  well  looked  after,  and 
the  performance  went  with  an  elan  that  at- 
tested the  delight  of  the  company  in  their 
roles,   and  in  the  play  itself. 


They  have  made  a  find  at  the  up-town 
Little  Theatre.  Heretofore  at  this  theatre  all 
important  emotional  roles — or  nearly  all.  for 
Miss  Sciarone  rceorded  a  success  in  Major 
Boxton's  playlet — for  women  have  been  en- 
trusted   to    Mrs.    Tanner,    their    specialist    in 


that  line.  This  week,  however,  in  Suder 
mann's  "Roses"  Miss  Xina  Moise  has  evi- 
denced very  marked  ability  in  the  line  of  emo- 
tional acting.  "Roses"  is  a  most  pronounced 
specimen  of  Sudermann's  decadent  art.  It  is 
like  an  interpretation  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  modern  Germany  that  we  have  come  to 
know.  The  play  is  hideous,  yet  the  art  of  that 
master-craftsman  its  author  has  lent  it  morbid 
fascination.  Here  are  two  worthless  voluptu- 
aries bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  animalism, 
in  which  love  plays  no  part,  for  their  poor 
apologies  of  souls  turn  shuddering  each  from 
the  other.  The  young  count  wishes  to  culti- 
vate his  secret  rices  and  yet  hold  his  head 
high  above  his  humbler  fellow-men.  And  the 
woman  :  a  passionate  materialist  who  knows 
no  pleasures  save  those  »f  the  senses,  and 
who  even  while  cowering  with  abject  terror 
in  anticipation  of  her  wronged  husband's 
vengeance  can  pause  to  voice  a  querulous  re- 
quest for  coffee  that  is  hot  or  wine  that  is 
cold. 

It  is  a  curiously  strong  yet  revolting  study 
of  degeneracy,  and  one  thoroughly  in  line  with 
Sudermann's  tendency.  Sudermann  is  no  re- 
former, just  a  cold  explorer,  curiously  stirring 
up  with  a  rake  the  garbage  of  rotting  human 
nature.  We  know  now  better  than  ever  be- 
fore what  excellent  opportunities  he  had  for 
his  particular  bent.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  more  excuse  for  him  than  we  thought 
Yet  we  can  not  but  recall  that  Hauptmann  did 
not  submerge  the  spiritual  side  of  his  gift 
in   the   mud   of  German   materialism. 

Miss  Moise,  as  Julia,  carried  out  the  au- 
thor's intentions  ably.  The  young  lady  has  an 
interesting  stage  presence,  temperament,  pro- 
nounced dramatic  instinct,  and  poise.  Ca- 
pricious though  Julia  is.  she.  however,  speeded 
her  changes  of  moods  too  rapidly.  There 
should  have  been  some  brief  evidence  of  a 
change  of  thought  even  in  that  butterfly  soul. 
But  there  is  little  criticism  to  make.  The 
actress*  expression,  features,  poses,  were  ad- 
mirable. A  little  more  voice  control,  a  study 
of  the  technical  value  of  the  pause,  and  the 
young  lady  becomes  an  emotional  actress  of 
established  ability. 

When  we  saw  Raphael  Bennett  as  the 
dimpled  boy  in  the  Sylvia  comedy  we  realized 
more  how  creditable  was  the  immature  youth's 
assumption  of  the  role  of  the  dastard  lover. 
Nevertheless  he  was  scarcely  up  to  it.  Wil- 
liam H.  Cocks  played  the  third  role,  that  of 
the  husband,  with  good  restraint  and  appro- 
priate  impressiveness. 

Dramatically  this  was  the  event  of  the  even- 
ing. There  was,  however,  an  exceedingly 
charming  poetic  and  "artistic  presentation  of 
"The  Celestial  Maiden."  "a  Chinese  play  done 
in  Chinese  fashion."  by  Margaret  Scott  Oliver. 
How  faithful  the  author  is  to  tradition  we, 
of  course,  do  not  know.  But  her  results  are 
excellent.  The  solemn  and  impressive  clamor 
made  by  the  gong-bearers,  the  well-spoken 
Greek  chorus  interpretation  that  preceded  each 
scene,  the  conventional  stage  effects,  always 
grotesque  to  our  Western  eyes,  that  are  prac- 
ticed by  the  Orientals,  such  as  the  haughty 
and  consequential  gait  of  the  Mandarin,  the 
measured  poetry  of  the  lover's  addresses  to 
the  beloved  one,  all  charmed  us  by  their 
novelty,  and  the  atmosphere  conveyed  of  the 
exotic  and  the  bizarre.  The  costumes  were 
rich  and  beautiful,  the  stage  a  picture. 

Two  other  pretty-  little  plays  found  favor 
with  the  audience,  one,  of  rather  juvenile 
sentiment,  by  Martha  Morton,  entitled  "All 
for  the  Sake  of  Sylvia,*1  serving  as  a  sort  of 
salutary  foil  to  the  rotting-rose  odor  and  de- 
cadent eroticism  of  "Roses."  while  "The 
Dryad"  is  a  rather  neat  study  in  the  contrast 
between  a  romantic  dryad  and  a  Xew  York 
hooligan  dealing  freely  in  the  vernacular. 

The  Little  Theatre  is  moving  on  apace,  and 
its  leaders  and  workers  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  its  progress.  The  war  has  not  hurt 
it,  although  some  of  its  bright  young  men 
have  marched  away  to  the  sound  of  fife  and 
drum.  But  it  has  rich  stores  of  enthusiasm 
and  a  large  membership  of  eager  players  to 
call  on.  There  is  no  monotony  in  its  ranks 
and  a  fine  team  spirit,  and  the  regular  theatres 
are  already  looking  to  it  for  recruits. 


I 


THE  ORPHEUM 


There  is  plenty  of  entertainment  at  the  Or- 
pheum  this  week,  there  being  considerable  va- 
riety in  the  programme,  which  begins  with  a 
very  good  exhibition  of  the  "poses  plastiques" 
in  imitation  of  the  antique  marbles.  The 
poseurs  are  experts  in  their  line,  the  time  of 
exposure  being  abbreviated  and-  the  lights 
dimmed  so  that  the  striking  groups  seem  mar- 
velously  like  statuary.  There  are  several  song 
numbers,  Helen  Trix  and  her  sister  singing 
with  a  vivacity  that  pleases  the  audience 
vaudeville  songs  composed  by  Helen  Trix. 
Also  Ernest  R.  Ball,  composer  of  "Mother 
Machree,"  "In  the  Garden  of  My  Heart,"  and 
"A  Little  Bit  of  Heaven  Called  Ireland," 
played  the  piano,  cracked  successful  jokes,  and 
sang  his  songs  with  the  aid  of  our  old  friend 
Maud  Lambert,  who  looks  freshened  up. 
smoothed  out,  plump,  happy,  well  dressed,  and 
prosperous. 

Walter  Brower  gives  an  excellent  and  very 


amusing  monologue,  which  includes  shrewdly 
perspicacious  glimpses  of  the  irresponsible, 
apartment-tenanting,  cafe-haunting  butterflies, 
who  drink  much,  frisk  their  youth  away,  and 
pay  as  little  as  possible.  Dale  and  Burch  do 
a  talking  duet,  "Billy"  Dale  showing  himself 
in  the  excellently  contrived  make-up  of  an 
elderly  Lothario  with  a  voice  husky  with  good 
living. 

"Dark  Clouds"  is  rather  murky  in  its  strain- 
ing after  novelty,  but  not  a  word  of  criticism 
can  be  launched  against  the  nimble  legs  of 
Joseph  Bennett. 

"Petticoats"  we  have  seen  before.  It  will  be 
remembered  as  the  playlet  in  which  a  mis- 
chievous maiden  iaid  a  wager  that  she  could 
extract  a  proposal  from  a  young  doctor  in 
just  fifteen  minutes  by  the  clock.     It  was  dead 

easy   in   the  play,   but However,    it   is   a 

good  specimen  of  its  class,  rather  crudely  but 
vivaciously  acted  by  the  company  of  four,  of 
whom  Grace  Dunbar  Nile  is  the  principal. 

"All  for  Democracy"  is  appropriate  to  the 
times.  Actors  have  been  selected  whose  line 
of    feature    lends    itself   to   stage    portraits    of 


air  or  Kocker 


— A  stormy  night — a  good 
book — a  warm  crackling  fire 
in  the  grate — and  a  big  easy 
chair.  Couldn't  you  be  happy 
in  a  home  like  this? 

—  I  his  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  a  great  pan  of 
your  leisure  hours  will  be 
spent  at  home.  A  Fireside 
or  Wing  Chair  will  be  a  big 
help  in  making  your  living- 
room  comfortable. 

— Standing  out  strongly  as 
a  bargain  among  the  many 
reasonable  priced  things  to 
be  found  in  this  store  is  the 
overstuffed  chair  pictured 
above.  Built  and  shaped  with 
the  one  idea  in  mind — that 
of  giving  you  comfort 
and  ease.  A  most  pleasing 
assortment  of  velour  covers 
to  choose  from. 

— And  a  great  deal  more 
quality  in  workmanship  than 
is  ordinarily  found  at  this 
extremely  low  price. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash—  thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of 
the  monthly  payment  plan  as  shown  below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Company  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — 
also  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our 
recommendation  means  capital  to  you.  For 
the  customer's  self-interest  we  believe  a 
monthly  payment  account  the  better.  It 
gives  a  record  of  just  how  you  fulfill  your 
contract,  whereas  a  cash  transaction  is 
immediately  closed  and  no  record  created. 
Of   course,  we  will  serve  you  either  way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators — furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 


December  7,  1918. 


THE    A  R  G  O  N A  U  T 


Wilson,  Grant.  Lincoln,  Lafayette,  Lee,  and  so 
forth.  Our  President's  face  is  seen  in  the 
shadow  earnestly  intent  on  the  words  issuing 
from  the  lips  of  each  one  of  these  renowned 
portraits  as  they  offer  him  fresh  inspiration 
for  his  great  task.  This  is  the  time  when  this 
line  of  work  is  acceptable,  in  the  exalted  state 
of  public  feeling,  and  Messrs.  Coleman  and 
Levy  have  produced  a  creditable  and  sympa- 
thetic offering. 

The  star  of  the  programme  is  a  four-legged 
actor,  although  he  confines  himself  to  locomo- 
tion on  two  legs,  if  Don  can  be  said  to  loco- 
mote.  Don  is  a  dog  who  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  fox-terrier,  as  far  as  one  can 
make  out  from  under  his  rather  voluminous 
costume.  Don  has  just  been  ejected  from  a 
saloon,  in  a  well-soused  condition,  and  he 
proceeds  to  demonstrate  how  a  dog  looks  and 
acts  when  he  is  cultivating  relationship  to  a 
biled  owl.  This  well-trained  canine  has  been 
taught  how  to  "decompose"  perfectly,  and  with 
tipsy,  blear-eyed  gravity  he  tumbles  over  into 
an  inert  heap  every  time  a  scandalized  police- 
man attempts  to  prop  him  up  into  the  attitude 
of  a  respectable  citizen.  The  act  is  very 
amusing,  and  as  a  stage  performer  Don  is  a 
hummer.  His  trainer  is  also  a  good  enter- 
tainer. 

The  Red  Cross  picture.  "Rebuilding  Broken 
Lives,"  shows  the  mutilated  poilu  in  France 
at  the  Red  Cross  school  where  he  is  taught  to 
use  artificial  members  and  bend  them  to  the 
task  of  learning  a  trade.  How  cheerfully  and 
hopefully  these  poor  victims  apply  themselves 
to  their  task.  The  pictures  were  at  once  sad, 
but  comforting.  May  we  in  America  be 
equally  heedful  of  our  responsibilities  toward 
our   mutilated  soldiers! 

Josephine  Hart   Phelps. 


There  is  a  very  long  list  of  early  trench 
journals  (says  the  H'idc  World  Magazine),  the 
majority  of  which  have  been  collected  by  Mr. 
Charles  de.  la  Ronciere,  who  has  deposited 
them  at  the  Bibtiotheque  Rationale  in  Paris 
for  the  benefit  of  the  future  historians  of  the 
war.  They  include  Le  Petit  Echo  du  18c 
Regiment  d'infanterie  territorial,  which  was 
very  artistically  edited  by  Corporal  Huhuet 
and  autographed  in  many  colors  ;  L'Echo  des 
Tranchees,  the  editor  of  which  was  the 
famous  short  story  writer  Paul  Reboux.  and 
which  contained  articles  and  poems  by  such 
writers  as  Poincare  and  Rostand.  Theodore 
Botrel,  and  Henri  de  Regnier;  and  the  Echo 
du  Ravin,  the  organ  of  the  Forty-First  Chas- 
seurs, which  boasted  of  a  private  wire  con- 
necting the  office  with  abroad — the  barbed 
wire  reaching  right  up  the  trenches  of  the 
Eoches. 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 


Florida    contains    about    4,000,000    acres    of 
land  waiting  to  be  reclaimed  by  drainage. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hcrtz Conductor. 

opening  "pop"  series 

VICTORY 

CONCERT 

Curran   Theatre 
SUNDAY,    Dec.    8,    at    2:30    sharp 
Pirces— 25c.    50c,   75c,  $1.      Tickets  at   Sher- 
man,    Clay    &    Co.'s    except    concert    day;     at 
Curran  on  concert  day  only. 

Next — Dec.    13-15,    2d    Pair    Symphonies. 


O 


RPHEUM 


O'FARRELL  STREET 

Bctwea  Stockton  ud  Powell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

"FOR  PITY'S  SAKE,"  with  Thomas  Duray 
and  Company,  a  Travesty  on  the  Old-Time 
Melodrama;  "FUTURISTIC  REVIEW;"  pre- 
sented bv  Countess  de  Leonard!,  Europe's  Cele- 
brated Violiniste;  JOSEPH  L.  BROWNING  in 
"A  Timely  Sermon";  FRISCOE,  Wizard  of 
Syncopation;  LANDER  BROTHERS,  "Pills 
and  Ills";  "AN  ARTISTIC  TREAT";  WAL- 
TER BROWER,  "the  Jolly  Jester";  AMERI- 
C  VN  RED  CROSS  PICTURE,  "THE  PEACE 
CELEBRATION  IN  PARIS";  MAUD  LAM- 
BERT,  Charming  Musical-Comedy  Favorite,  and 
ERNEST  R.  BALL,  the  Popular  Composer. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.  Mati- 
nee prices  (exept  Saturdays.  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c.   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


AL  C AZ AR 

THIS    WEEK    OXLY— "ONE   OF   US" 

Xext  Week — Com.    Sun.   mat.,    Dec.   8 

The    Eagerly    Welcomed 

New  Alcazar  Company 

with 
THURSTON  HALL  end  BELLE  BENNETT 

First  time    here — Uproarious    farce-comedy 

"WHAT'S  YOUR  HUSBAND  DOING?" 

By  George  V.  Hobart,  author  "Experience"  ami 
two    gay    editions    of    "ZietjieM    Follies" 

TWO  PERFORMANCES  NEW  YEARS 
EYE,  at  7:30  and  9:45  p.  m.  Place  orders 
now.     Seats,  51. 

Every  night  prices.  25c,  50c.  75c,  $1.  Mats. 
Sun.,  Thurs..  Sat.,  25c,  50c,  75c. 


The  Naw  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  brilliant  new  bill 
for  next  week. 

"For  Pity's  Sake,"  a  travesty  on  the  old- 
time  melodrama,  will  be  presented  by  Thomas 
Duray  and  a  clever  company  of  comedians. 
A  traveling  troupe  of  players  play  a  regular 
good  old  melodrama  in  the  Cy  Splivens  Opera 
House,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
spacious  barn  remodeled.  They  are  all  there, 
the  weeping  heroine,  the  crafty  villain,  and 
the  strong  and  handsome  hero. 

"Futuristic  Review"  is  the  title  given  to  a 
musical  act  which  will  be  presented  by 
Countess  de  Leonardi.  a  famous  European  vio- 
linist. The  act  opens  with  a  condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  famous  opera  "Pagliacci,"  then 
goes  into  violin  classics,  and  closes  with  a 
medley  of  operatic  airs.  Those  who  take  part 
in  it  are  Countess  de  Leonardi,  violin  ;  Mme. 
C.  Zarashi,  coloratura  soprano;  Mile.  E.  Na- 
varry,  dramatic  soprano ;  Mile.  E.  de  Dreux, 
mezzo  soprano ;  L.  Casiglio,  first  tenor ;  L. 
Modena,  second  tenor;  G.  Rossini,  first  bari- 
tone; M.  Zuiba,  basso  cantante ;  R.  Thomas, 
second  baritone,  and  D.  Weidinger,  pianist. 

Joseph  L.  Browning,  one  of  the  wittiest  men 
in  vaudeville,   will  deliver  a  timely  sermon. 

Friscoe,  the  first  xylophonist  to  successfully 
manipulate  four  hammers  at  one  time,  playing 
the  four-part  harmony  without  the  aid  of  an> 
mechanical  device,  will  be  heard  in  popular 
numbers. 

The  Lander  Brothers  will  be  responsible 
for  an  amusing  skit  entitled  "Pills  and   Ills." 

A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Review ; 
the  Official  American  Red  Cross  picture.  "The 
Peace  Celebration  in  Paris";  Walter  Brower 
in  a  new  monologue ;  "An  Artistic  Treat," 
and  Maud  Lambert  and  Ernest  R.  Ball  in  new 
songs  of  Mr.  Ball's  composition,  will  be  the 
other  numbers  in  a  bill  that  because  of  its 
trreat  merit  and  novelty  can  not  fail  to  please. 


The  Alcazar. 
The  policy  of  the  New  Alcazar  company  is 
to  offer  contrasting  novelties  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. Jack  Lait's  "One  of  Us,"  in  which 
Thurston  Hall  and  Belle  Bennett  have  scored 
so  brilliantly,  is  one  of  the  most  talked  about 
novelties  San  Francisco  has  seen  in  years,  but 
its  presentation  is  for  this  week  only.  Next 
Sunday  brings  another  Eastern  success  farce- 
comedy,  "What's  Your  Husband  Doing?''  Its 
author  is  George  V.  Hobart,  and  its  rapid-fire 
action  sweeps  the  office  of  a  pair  of  festive 
divorce  lawyers,  the  double-decked  fashionable 
roadhouse  Honeysuckle  Inn,  and  the  suburban 
station-house  where  innocent  but  compromised 
husbands  and  wives  are  gathered  in  after  a 
police  raid.  The  farce  is  alive  with  pictur- 
esque character  types,  among  them  Thurston 
Hall,  Thomas  Chatterton,  and  Clifford  Alexan- 
der as  the  rash  husbands ;  Belle  Bennett, 
Emily  Pinter,  and  Dorothy  Wetmore  as  the 
suspicious  wives ;  Claribel  Fontaine  as  the 
chorus  girl  disturber;  Gertrude  Short  as  the 
pert  little  stenographer,  and  Henry  Shumer  as 
the  rural  chief  of  police  whose  great  reform 
work  is  to  prevent  the  use  of  absinthe  in  road- 
house  cocktails. 


second  pair  at  a  later  date.  He  will  offer  in* 
stead  the  following  symphonic  feast  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  December  13th,  and  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  15th:  Symphony  No.  1. 
C  minor,  Brahms ;  "A  Night  on  the  Bald 
Mountain,"  Moussorgski ;  overture,  "The  Bar- 
tered Bride,"  Smetana. 


The    PlayersClub. 

The  second  week  of  the  Players  Club,  pre- 
senting unusual  and  interesting  plays  in  the 
Little  Theatre  at  3209  Clay  Street,  will  mark 
one  change  in  the  programme.  In  the  place 
of  Sudermann's  "Roses"  will  be  "Another 
Woman's  Window,"  a  work  by  Allen  Lorraine, 
a  local  author  whose  plays  are  known  in  the 
East.  It  is  an  episode  from  life,  with  but  one 
character,  yet  not  a  monologue,  and  was  writ- 
ten especially  for  the  popular  actress,  Ola 
Jane  Humphrey,  who  will  appear  in  it  in  the 
Little  Theatre.  Miss  Humphrey  I  Princess 
Hassan)  needs  no  word  of  introduction,  for 
her  career  and  stage  successes  both  here  and 
in  Europe  have  been  most  extraordinary. 
When  in  London  Miss  Humphrey  appeared  in 
"The  Thief,"  in  which  Margaret  Illington 
starred  in  this  country,  and  so  excellent  was 
her  portrayal  of  the  leading  role  that  the 
drama  ran  for  three  hundred  nights.  Equally 
great  was  Miss  Humphrey's  triumph  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  her  talent,  charm,  and  beauty  won 
for  her  a  spectacular  success  wherever  she 
appeared. 

The  interesting  plays  completing  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  same  as  were  presented 
last  week — "The  Dryad,"  by  Mary  MacMillan  ; 
"The  Celestial  Maiden,"  by  Margaret  Scott 
Oliver,  and  "All  for  the  Sake  of  Sylvia,"  by 
Martha  Morton,  a  comedy  in  two  acts,  in 
which  is  appearing  Reginald  Travers,  director 
of  the  Little  Theatre. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  "Victory  Concert"  will  start  off  the  "Pop" 
series  of  the  new  season  of  the  San  Francisco 
Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  Curran  Theatre 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  December  8th.  The  se- 
lections for  the  "Victory  Concert"  embrace 
light  masterpieces  that  are  certain  of  appeal 
to  all  types  of  music  lovers. 

The  programme  in  its  entirety  is  made  up  of 
works  by  composers  of  the  Allied  nations. 
"God  Save  the  King,"  the  "Marseillaise,"  and 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner"  will  be  given. 
The  programme  proper  will  open  with  the 
dirge  from  an  "Indian  Suite,"  by  MacDowell, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  American  composers, 
to  be  played  in  memory  of  fallen  heroes. 

Two  French  composers,  Bizet  and  Massenet, 
will  be  represented,  the  first  by  his  overture. 
"Patrie,"  and  the  second  by  three  "Alsatian 
Scenes."  "Under  the  Linden  Trees,"  the  sec- 
ond of  these  scenes,  calls  for  clarinet  and 
violoncello  obligatos,  to  be  performed  by  H. 
B.  Randall  and  Horace  Britt  respectively. 

Percy  Grainger's  joyous  British  folk-music 
settings,  "Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry"  and 
"Molly  on  the  Shore,"  are  always  popular. 
Three  Slavic  Dances  by  Dvorak  and  five  Flem- 
ish dances  by  Jan  Block,  neither  of  which 
groups  has  been  hitherto  offered  by  Hertz,  are 
scheduled.     Block  is  a  Belgian  composer. 

The  most  obvious  of  contrasts  will  be  found 
in  the  fanciful  "Venetian  Carneval,"  by  J. 
Burgmein,  who  represents  Italy,  and  the  over- 
whelming "March  Slav"  of  Tschaikowsky,  the 
Russian  genius. 

Conductor  Hertz  announces  a  new  pro- 
gramme for  the  second  pair  of  symphonies. 
This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  difficulties 
found  in  Ernst  Bloch's  "Schelomo,"  which 
was  to  have  been  a  most  important  offering  of 
the  second  pair.  Hertz  desires  to  give  more 
rehearsals  before  presenting  this  masterpiece. 
and  so  has  deemed  it  wise  to  give  the  entire 
programme   as   previously    announced    for    the 


Last  Thing  in  Aridity. 
Prohibition  of  the  "bone  dry"  variety  has 
become  effective  in  Guam,  the  governor  hav- 
ing, by  proclamation,  forbidden  even  the  pos- 
session of  liquor  on  the  island  after  July  27th. 
As  a  result  of  the  order,  which  became  of 
force  immediately  after  its  issue,  nearly 
$30,000  worth  of  liquor  will  leave  the  island 
on  the  first  available  transportation,  the  In- 
sular Patrol  has  been  doubled,  and  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  authorities  to  stamp  out 
all   traces    of   the   traffic. 

Because  the  governor's  proclamation  be- 
came immediately  effective  permission  has 
been  granted  for  the  exportation  of  the  large 
stock  of  liquor  on  hand  and  some  of  these 
will  leave  the  island  at  once.  Some  of  the 
liquor  will  be  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  can  be  sold,  while  other  shipments  are  to 
be  consigned  to  Australia  for  disposal. 

Lieutenant  C.  T.  Brooks,  M.  C,  as  chief 
of  the  Insular  Patrol,  has  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  his  patrolmen,  increased  the  town 
patrol,  and  scattered  more  men  through  the 
country  districts  of  the  island  to  enforce  the 
new  law.  Most  of  these  new  patrolmen  have 
been  drawn  from  the  Forty-First  Company 
of  Marines  at  Sumay  for  the  special  duty  of 
putting  the  liquor  traffic  in  Guam  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

As  private  distilleries  can  flourish  wherever 
there  are  cocoanut  trees,  and  as  the  sap  of 
the  tree  will  make  either  an  intoxicating  drink 
or  native  yeast  for  bread-making  purposes,  the 
Insular  Patrol  undoubtedly  faces  a  more  dif- 
ficult situation  in  Guam  than  in  other  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  where  prohibition 
has    become    effective. 

To  meet  this  situation,  however,  it  has  been 
decided  that  the  distillation  of  tuba  will  be 
strictly  forbidden,  but  that  fermented  tuba 
will  be  permitted  for  yeast-making  purposes. 
Tuba  by  natural  fermentation  will  acquire  a 
varying  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  according  to  age. 
A  small  amount  is  necessary  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  yeast.  Each  native  family  can  use  as 
much  of  this  tuba  as  is  necessary  for  strictly 
domestic  purposes,  but  it  can  not  be  sold  or 
given  away  for  beverage  purposes. 

Possession  of  liquor  is  made  an  offense  by 
the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  and  private 
stocks  are  subject  to  confiscation  and  de- 
struction at  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
patrol.  Already  some  rather  large  stores  of 
liquor  have  been  poured  out  by  patrolmen, 
and  it  is  their  purpose  to  destroy  private 
stores  where  no  attempt  is  made  to  export 
them  in  accordance  with  the  governor's 
proclamation. 


War  gardens  to  the  number  of  5.285.000 
were  planted  in  1918.  according  to  the  Na- 
tional War  Garden  Commission  at  Washing- 
ton, and  produced  a  crop  valued  at  $525,000.- 
000.  In  1917  there  were  3,500.000  gardens, 
and  the  crop  was  estimated  at  $350,000,000. 


New  York  nurserymen  report  that  since  the 
war  there  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in  or- 
ders for  roses  with  German  names,  such  as 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria. Gruss  an  Teplitz,  and  others. 
. ■»  « 

Norwegian  government  experimenters  have 
succeeded  in  producing  a  bread  containing  20 
per  cent,  of  fish. 


Ety  (SoBnt  f  Ijeaaant 


32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO! 

The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  CharacU r 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturer*  of  "Small  Blacks" 


Highest  Flying  Altitude. 

How  it  feels  to. pilot  an  airplane  at  an  alti- 
tude of  28,900  feet  and  the  sensations  which 
accompany  the  ascent  to  and  descent  from 
this  great  height  are  described  by  Captain 
R.  W.  Schroeder  of  the  air  service.  Captain 
Schroeder  recently  made  this  new  altitude 
record  over  Dayton,  Ohio.  In  order  to  reach 
the  highest  altitude  ever  attained  by  a  flying 
man  Captain  Schroeder  had  to  make  three  at- 
tempts. On  the  first  he  rose  24,000  feet.  The 
second  attempt  took  him  up  27,000  feet.  The 
28,900-foot  climb  has  been  officially  con- 
firmed. The  record  climb  was  made  Septem- 
ber  18th,   starting  at   1 :45   p.  m. 

Captain  Schroeder  passed  through  clouds  at 
8000  feet,  12,000  feet,  and  16.000  feet.  His 
goggles  became  frosted  at  20,000  feet,  inter- 
fering with  vision.  At  25,000  feet  he  felt 
the  sun  growing  dim,  he  could  hardly  hear 
the  motor,  and  felt  very  hungry.  He  began 
inhaling  oxygen,  and  the  sun  immediately 
seemed  bright,  the  motor  made  so  much  noise 
that  he  thought  something  was  wrong  with 
it,  the  sensation  of  hunger  disappeared,  and 
the  day  seemed  a  most  beautiful  one. 

"I  felt  like  singing  with  sheer  joy  as  I 
gazed  about  through  the  small  portion  of  my 
goggles  which  had  no  frost,  due  to  a  drop  of 
oil  which  had  been  splashed  on  them  from  the 
motor,"  said  the  captain.  "It  was  wonderful 
to  see  the  very  clear  blue  sky,  with  the  clouds 
thousands  of  feet  below." 

At  27,000  feet  Captain  Schroeder  had  to 
remove  his  goggles  in  order  to  maintain  a 
steady  climb.  His  hartds  were  numb  by  that 
time  and  worried  him  considerably.  He  kept 
at  it  until  his  aneroid  indicated  nearly  29,000 
feet.  The  thermometer  showed  32  degrees  be- 
low zero,  and  the  revolutions  per  minute 
dropped  from  1600  to  1560.  His  oxygen 
supply  having  given  out,  he  began  to  experi- 
ence trouble  on  this  account.  About  the  time 
he  decided  to  descend  his  motor  went  dead, 
the  gasoline  also  having  been  exhausted.  He 
descended  in  a  wide  spiral.  At  20,000  feet  he 
felt  much  better.  It  seemed  to  be  snowing 
from  the  clouds  at  16,000  feet,  but  lack  of 
oxygen  may  have  caused  that  sensation. 


A  soldier's  bride  was  on  a  roof  garden 
with  some  gay  friends.  Suddenly  she  burst 
into  tears  and  a  letter  fell  from  her  lap. 
"What  is  it  ?"  they  cried.  "George !"  "Is 
he  dead?"     "N — N — No,  he's  coming  home!" 


The  length  of  the  night  at  any  time  of  the 
year  may  be  found  by  multiplying  by  two  the 
time  of  the  sun's  rising.  Doubling  the  time 
of  its  setting  will  give  the  length  of  the  day. 


Drinking  cups  are  made  from  rhinoceros 
horn  by  natives  of  Sumatra,  who  believe  that 
they  counteract  poisons. 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 

3209  CLAY  STREET,  near  Presidio  Avenue 
REGINALD    TRAVERS,    Director 
WEEK  COMMENCING  DEC.  9,  1918 

THE   PLAYERS  CLUB 

Presents 
FOUR  CHARMING  ONE-ACT  PLAYS 

i  >1a  Jane  Humphrey  I  Princess  Hassan)  in 
"Another  Woman's  window,"  by  a  local  au- 
thor. An  episode  from  life  with  but  one  char- 
acter. 

"All  for  the  Sake  of  Sylvia."  by  Martha 
Morton. 

"The    Dryad,"    by    Mary    MncMillan, 

"The  Celestial  Maiden,"  by  Mary  Scott 
Oliver. 

Tickets     at     Little     Theatre     and 
Chase's.     Tickets,  $1;   war  tax,  10  cents. 
tatn   8:20. 


Scott 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  7,  1918. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


Among  the  myriad  suggestions  for  win- 
ning the  war  and  for  behaving  ourselves  after 
we  have  won  it  there  are  some  few  that  prove 
their  value  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
cling  to  the  mind  and  refuse  to  be  exorcised. 
For  example,  there  is  Mrs.  Tweedie's  notion 
that  there  should  be  no  display  of  clothes 
in  shop-windows.  Let  us  cease  to  tempt  the 
immature  mind,  says  Mrs.  Tweedie.  Let  us 
go  on  wearing  the  things  that  we  have  until 
they  are  unbearable,  says  Mrs.  Tweedie.  Do 
not  be  beguiled  by  the  soft  persuasions  of 
the  new  suit,  says  Mrs.  Tweedie.  So  long 
as  your  person  is  decently  covered  what  more 
do  you  want?  And  in  order  that  we  may  not 
be  lured  from  the  cult  of  the  shabby  we  must 
abolish  the  shop-window.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  this  matter  we  speak  without  preju- 
dice, since  we  have  been  warned  by  our  family 
that  unless  we  get  a  new  suit  at  once  we  shall 
be  expected  to  take  our  meals  at  the  Salvation 
Army   shelter. 

But  the  suggestion  is  really  a  most  sensible 
one.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against  the 
shop  window.  It  could  be  unobtrusively  or- 
dained by  any  one  of  those  innumerable  new 
authorities  that  are  cluttering  up  our  social 
life,  that  no  one  ever  heard  of  before,  and 
that  have  been  mysteriously  invested  with 
despotic  powers  that  would  make  a  Roman 
emperor  green  with  envy.  Already  we  are 
living  under  about  forty  commissions  and 
boards  that  seem  to  have  the  power  to  forbid 
the  very  breath  of  life.  Any  one  of  them 
could  do  such  a  small  thing  as  shutting  up  all 
the  shop  windows.  It  would  be  a  mere 
triviality  compared  with  putting  a  million 
people  into  masks. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  the  display  of  clothing. 
Indeed  we  may  doubt  if  there  is  any  advan- 
tage in  the  public  display  of  anything  except 
a  small  number  of  novel  utilities  that  it  is  to 
our  advantage  to  get  acquainted  with,  and 
that  we  might  otherwise  not  hear  about.  We 
are  not  benefited — quite  the  contrary — when 
our  reflections  on  the  great  problems  of  phi- 
losophy are  arrested  by  the  reminder  that  we 
can  get  a  new  suit  "this  style  $15."  We  know 
that  we  have  no  right  to  squander  so  large  a 
sum  of  money  when  we  realize  that  the  Ger- 
man people  will  be  short  of  luxuries  in  less 
than  a  year.  Our  principles  of  self-denial 
reel  under  the  shock.  We  do  not  need  that 
new  suit.  The  old  one  coheres.  The  police 
have  not  yet  intervened.  Public  morals  are 
not  endangered.  But  the  chances  are  that 
we  shall  be  seduced  and  beguiled,  and  that 
we  shall  waste  our  hard-earned  •  cash  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  subscribed  to  the 
fund  for  supplying  Turkish  boys  with 
cigarettes.    And  so  it  goes. 

The  man  or  woman  who  wants  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  ought  to  know  where  to  go  to  get 
it  without  being  morally  bludgeoned,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  shop  window.  We  can  always 
be  trusted  to  go  in  search  of  our  necessities 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  wheedled  into  the  pur- 
chase of  luxuries.  People  who  sell  dread- 
naughts  and  tubular  bridges  and  dictagraphs 
and  the  other  essentials  of  existence  do  not 
put  them  on  display  in  shop  windows.  They 
are  not  at  all  likely  to  miss  their  customers. 
It  is  the  things  that  we  do  not  need  and  that 
we  are  better  without  that  appear  in  the  shop 
windows.  Shut  them  all  up.  There  must  be 
some  commission  somewhere  that  has  the 
power  to  do  a  little  thing  of  that  sort  in  a 
world  that  is  growing  safer  for  democracy 
every  day  we  live. 

Shop  windows  are  intended,  not  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  our  needs,  but  to  persuade 
us  into  extravagance,  and  it  need  hardly  he 
said  that  women  are  much  more  sensitive  to 
these  influences  than  are  men.  A  man  is  very 
seldom  persuaded  to  buy  a  thing  that  he 
knows  he  does  not  need,  and  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  expensive.  But  women 
are.  The  price  counts  more  than  color,  shape, 
or  utility.  Women,  deprived  of  the  shop  win- 
dow, might  be  steered  into  the  paths  of  fru- 
gality. 

Women  dressed  themselves  for  war  while 
the  war  was  still  in  progress.  They  imitated 
the  Allied  uniforms,  they  did  it  expensively  ; 
and  they  called  it  patriotism.  War  presented 
itself  to  the  ultra-fashionable  as  an  excuse 
for  costumes  and  for  uniforms,  and  now  that 
peace  has  come  it  is  similarly  used  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  more  costumes  and  for  further  car- 
nivals of  expenditure.  But  it  is  still  patriot- 
ism, still  democracy,  that  inspires  them.  Like 
the  restaurateur  who  filches  your  sugar  and 
implores  you  to  be  patriotic  or  the  apartment 
house  keeper  who  turns  off  the  heat  for  which 
you  have  paid  him  and  beseeches  you  to  be 
democratic  and  cold,  so  the  woman  of  fashion 
marches  triumphantly  from  one  form  of  in- 
dulgence to  another,  and  all  in  the  name  of 
the  national  virtues.  Before  us  is  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  Eastern  costume  store.  It 
is  headed  "Peace,  Victory,  and  Thanksgiv- 
ing," a"d  it  goes  on  to  announce  that  the  time 
has  n'.w  come  when  "womankind  welcomes 
the  revival  of  gorgeous  evening  gowns." 
There  are  all  sorts  of  the  gorgeous  evening 
wr  intended  to  represent  each  separate 
1  of  peace,  victory,  and  thanksgiving. 
your  money,  lots  of  it,  and  you  take 


your  choice.  There  are  "the  most  beautiful 
materials,  sparkling  trimmings,  vivid  colors, 
and  wonderful  designs,  the  queenly  black 
gown  being  one  of  the  most  favored."  For 
$45  you  can  have  the  "narrow  silhouette  skirt 
with  its  soft  cloud  of  tulle  overdraped,"  and, 
moreover,  it  has  the  Cheruit  collar,  whatever 
that  may  be.  What  could  there  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  peace,  victory,  and  democracy. 
And  women  are  actually  taken  in  by  this  form 
of  slush.  No,  it  is  not  hypocrisy  when  women 
buy  expensive  costumes  in  the  name  of  peace, 
victory,  and  democracy.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  they  actually  feel  a  glow  of  patriotism. 
They  truly  believe  that  their  purchase  is  an 
auto  da  fe.  They  are  made  that  way,  with 
an  infinite  power  of  self-persuasion.  They  do 
actually  and  truly  flutter  with  patrioism  when 
they  buy  a  costume  to  celebrate  the  return  of 
peace. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  says  that  now  that  the 
district  attorney  is  making  an  effort,  through 
an  ordinance  at  present  resting  in  aldermanic 
committee,  to  curb  the  activities  of  theatre 
ticket  speculators,  patrons  of  public  restau- 
rants are  asking  why  something  should  not 
be  done  to  restrict,  if  not  entirely  to  do  away 
with,  the  abuse  of  the  hat  check  system 

The  average  New  Yorker  consents  without 
protest  to  the  abuse  of  this  system.  When  he 
enters  the  restaurant  he  passes  his  hat  and 
coat  over  to  the  girl  or  man  in  charge  of  the 
cloak  room.  When  he  enters  a  theatre  he 
hears  the  cry,  "Check  your  coat,"  called  in  his 
ear,  often  with  a  peremptory  intonation. 

Now  and  then  the  visitor  unfamiliar  with 
New  York  ways  fails  to  comply  with  the  hat- 
checking  invitation.  Once  in  a  while  he  comes 
to  grief  for  overlooking  the  privilege  extended 
to  him,  extended  always  for  a  price.  One 
such  visitor  recently  refused  to  surrender  his 
hat  and  coat,  upon  which  it  was  taken  from 
him  by  force,  accompanied  by  insulting  lan- 
guage. He  complained  to  the  district  attorney, 
who  wrote  a  letter  about  it  to  the  manager  of 
the  restaurant  whose  hat  check  attendant  had 
worked  so  hard  to  please  their  customers. 

Restaurant  patrons  who,  for  a  long  time, 
have  protested  against  the  injustice  of  the 
tipping  system,  ask  now  why  something  more 
than  the  mere  writing  of  a  letter  can  not  be 
done  to  wipe  out  the  autocracy  of  the  hat- 
checking  game.  They  recall  the  almost  fabu- 
lous sums  of  money  for  which  public  report 
has  said  some  of  the  more  lucrative  hat- 
checking  privileges  have  been  sold.  And  they 
want  to  know  whether  making  the  world  safe 
against  autocracy,  like  charity,  does  not  begin 
at  home. 


Town  Topics  published  the  following  verses 
under  the  title  of  "Something,  Anyway" : 
The  war's  made  a  man  out  of  Chauncey, 

Once  known   as  a  good-natured   fool! 

The  war's  made  a  man   out  of  Mickie, 

Who    hadn't    a   thought   but    of   pool! 

The  war's  made  a  man  out  of  Richard, 
Who  danced  till  he  wore  out  his  shoes! 

The  war's  made  a  man  out  of  Jimmie, 
Who  hadn't  a  thought  but  of  booze! 

The  war's  made  a  man  out  of  Bertie, 

As  lazy  as  lazy  could  be! 
But,  stranger  than  all  to  Yours  Truly, 

The  war's  made  a  man   out  of  me! 


Before  the  war  the  Central  Empires  were 
mining  nearly  half  the  graphite  used  through- 
out the  world.  In  1913  Germany  and  Austria 
produced  more  than  135,000,000  pounds..  The 
rest  of  the  earth  yielded  143,000,000  pounds. 
Of  this  latter  the  United  States  mined  about 
10,000,000  pounds — less  than  one-twenty-fifth 
of  the  world's  production.  During  the  same 
year  America  imported  nearly  58,000,000 
pounds  of  graphite  for  commercial  peace-time 
uses.  The  output  of  America  is  yet  far  be- 
low the  country's  needs,  and  milling  the  ore 
is  just  passing  out  of  the  experimental  stage, 
in  which  large  sums  were  spent  and  some  of 
it  lost.  But  the  graphite  is  at  hand,  not 
merely  in  millions,  but  in  billions  of  pounds. 
Engineers  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  reckon 
that  there  is  enough  flake  in  their  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  ridge  to  keep  the  "mill  running 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  The  coming  year 
production  will  reach  such  a  point  that  an- 
other lead  pencil  need  never  be  made  in  this 
country  from  German  or  Austrian  graphite. 
*♦*» 

Right  Hon.  Baron  Wimborne,  who  was  re- 
cently made  a  viscount  by  King  George  and 
who  only  lately  retired  from  the  lord  lieu 
tenancy  of  Ireland,  succeeded  his  father  as 
second  Baron  Wimborne  in  1914.  He  had 
previously  sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  having 
been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashby 
St.  Ledgers  in  1910.  He  sat  in  the  Commons 
first  for  Plymouth  as  a  Unionist,  and  later  for 
Cardiff  as  a  Liberal.  He  was  paymaster- 
general  from  1910  to  1912,  and  a  lord  in 
waiting  from  1913  to  1915.  As  a  captain 
in  the  Dorset  Yeomanry  he  served  in  the 
South   African    war. 


The  total  national  income  for  1917  was 
about  sixty  billion.  For  191S  it  is  estimated 
at  approximately  seventy  billions. 


KING   GEORGE  OF  TONGA. 


King  George  Tubou  II  of  Tonga,  whose 
death  is  announced,  was  the  last  of  the  inde- 
pendent Kings  of  the  Pacific.  Physically  he 
certainly  filled  the  position,  for  he  was  over 
six  feet  in  height,  and  must  have  weighed  not 
less  than  twenty  stone.  He  succeeded  his 
great-grandfather,  who  died  on  February  18, 
1893,  after  outliving  two  generations  of  heir 
apparents.  At  that  time  he  was  a  spoilt  youth 
of  twenty-one,  fresh  from  a  school  in  Auck- 
land, impatient  of  control,  a  great  overgrown 
schoolboy  with  a  taste  for  boating,  cricket,  and 
mechanical  toys. 

As  the  leader  of  a  band  of  college  youths  of 
his  own  age,  who  would  have  engaged  in  any 
mischief  that  he  countenanced,  he  might  easily 
have  been  worse  ;  like  others  of  his  country- 
men, he  might  .have  become  a  drunkard,  but 
he  had  no  vicious  tastes,  and  the  worst  that 
can  be  laid  to  his  charge  is  that  his  diplomacy 
was  tortuous,  and  that  when  his  expenditure 
obstinately  refused  to  keep  within  his  official 
income  of  £1200  a  year,  he  had  a  way  of 
strolling  over  to  the  treasury  and  inducing  the 
officials  to  let  him  help  himself  from  the  till. 
His  promises  to  repay  these  advances  on  his 
salary  were  heartfelt  at  the  time,  and  if  they 
were  not  always  fulfilled  it  was  because  a  king 
who  dresses  in  European  uniform  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  conduct  his  office  with  dignity  on 
so  slender  an  income. 

For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  he 
refused  to  marry.  Overtures  had  been  made 
to  more  than  one  Polynesian  princess,  and  at 
last  he  yielded  to  pressure  from  his  chiefs  so 
far  as  to  announce  his  betrothal  to  Ofa.  a  girl 
of  the  second  royal  family,  the  Haatakalaua. 
the  person  who,  according  to  native  tradition, 
should  have  become  his  wife.  But  at  the  last 
moment  he  threw  her  over,  and  when  his 
chiefs  met  in  solemn  conclave  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  he  announced  that  if  he  were  not 
allowed  to  marry  the  girl  of  his  choice,  a  com- 
moner, he  would  not  marry  at  all.  Public 
opinion  was  outraged,  but  the  small  party  who 
supported  him  trotted  out  that  ancient  war- 
horse,  the  Tongan  Constitution,  and  pointed 
out  to  their  antagonists  that  inasmuch  as 
"it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  who  is  likely  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  to  marry  any  person  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king,"  the  king  was  free  to  give 
his  consent  to  his  own  marriage  with  any 
person  he  pleased.  To  have  the  "Konisitu- 
tone"  (Constitution)  thrown  at  their  heads 
was  more  than  the  nobles  could  cope  with. 
They  broke  up  their  meeting  grumbling,  boy- 
cotted the  king,  and  made  no  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  perpetrators  of  outrages  such  as  at- 
tempts to  set  fire  to  public  buildings  and  the 
houses  of  unpopular  members  of  the  royal 
family.  He  married  the  girl  Lavinia  and  it  is 
her  daughter  who  now  succeeds  to  the 
throne. 

In  1900  the  Anglo-German  agreement  was 
signed,  the  Germans  renouncing  a  lease  of  a 
coaling  station  they  had  acquired  in  Tonga  in 
return  for  concessions  in  Samoa  and  else- 
where. In  order  to  keep  the  hands  of  other 
nations  off  a  little  kingdom  which  lay  nearest 
to  New  Zealand  and  Fiji  a  mission  was  dis- 
patched to  Tonga  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
King  George,  placing  him  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  crown.  The  king  appointed  his 
father,  Fatafehi,  an  easy-going  old  gentleman 
descended  from  the  Tongan  gods,  as  his 
plenipotentiary,  but  conducted  the  negotiations 
himself.  He  made  notes  of  the  proceedings 
in  shorthand,  and  prepared  draft  clauses  of 
the  treaty  on  his  own  typewriter.  He  was 
still  suffering  from  the  boycott,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  British  commissioner  with  a  guard 
of  honor  consisting  of  his  entire  standing 
army  of  twenty  men,  who  fired  a  salute  with 
real  field  guns,  and  then  doubled  back  to  the 
palace  to  parade  as  infantry,  while  their  brass 
band  played  the  Tongan  national  anthem.  It 
was  a  very  creditable  performance.  He  re- 
ceived the  commissioner  in  his  throne-room 
under  a  huge  and  very  badly  painted  eques- 
trian picture  of  the  Kaiser,  presented  to  his 
great-grandfather  on  the  acquisition  of  the 
coaling  station.  On  the  following  day  he 
visited  the  man-of-war  in  his  state  barge,  in 
a  general's  uniform  plastered  with  decorations. 
He  explained  that,  as  no  foreign  sovereign 
had  seen  fit  to  confer  a  decoration  on  him,  he 
had  instituted  one  of  his  own,  and  was  wear- 
ing all  the  grades,  from  Grand  Cross  to  Com- 
panion, on  his  own  bosom. 

But  he  soon  showed  that  the  trappings  of 
monarchy  were  not  his  only  concern.  He  had 
been  born  to  independent  sovereignty,  and  an 
independent  sovereign  he  meant  to  die.  Un- 
der the  guidace  of  a  French  missionary  he 
disputed  the  treaty  clause  by  clause,  agreeing 
one  day  and  producing  a  fresh  draft  the  next, 
until  at  last  it  was  necessary  to  hold  him  to 
his  bargain  with  some  firmness.  For  several 
years  he  gave  trouble  to  our  high  commis- 
sioner, but  at  last  he  accepted  the  inevitable, 
and  Tonga,  which  had  been  the  happy  hunt- 
ing ground  for  European  adventurers,  settled 
down  to  an  era  of  fairly  pure  administration 
under  the  tutelage  of  a  British  resident. 

His  colossal  proportions  and  his  corpulence 
went  with  a  weak  heart,  and  in  1900  his  Eng-   I 


lish  doctor  gave  him  seven  years  to  live.     He 
has   survived   for   eighteen. 

There  is  a  well-worn  story  that  King 
George  declared  his  neutrality  during  the 
present  war.  It  is  a  variant  of  an  older  story 
that  his  predecessor  had  made  such  a  declara- 
tion at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  but 
it  is  quite  untrue.  The  Tongans  read  the 
English  newspapers,  and  though  they  have  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  importance  in  the 
world,  they  are  far  too  much  afraid  of  ridi- 
cule to  do  anything  so  silly.  They  are  the 
most  intellectual  of  the  Polynesians.  In  their 
native  college  they  learn  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  shorthand.  They  are  carpenters  and 
boat-builders,  and  they  can  ride  and  sail  a 
boat  as  well  as  any  people  in  the  Pacific. 
Their  inordinate  fondness  for  cricket  made 
it  necessary  to  prohibit  the  game  on  six  days 
in  the  week  if  famine  was  to  be  averted,  for 
the  plantations  were  entirely  neglected  for 
the  cricket  field. — London  Times. 


Benjamin  Birdie,  the  famous  jockey,  was 
taken  sudenly  ill,  and  the  trainer  advised  him 
to  visit  a  doctor  in  the  town.  "He'll  put  you 
right  in  a  jiffy,"  he  said.  The  same  evening 
he  found  Benjamin  lying  curled  up  in  the 
stables,  kicking  his  legs  about  in  agony. 
"Hello,  Benny!  Haven't  you  been  to  the  doc- 
tor?" "Yes!"  "Well,  didn't  he  do  you  any 
good?"  "I  didn't  go  in.  When  I  got  to  his 
house  there  was  a  brass  plate  on  his  door — 
'Doctor  Kurem.  Ten  to  One' — and  I  wasn't 
going  to  monkey  with  a  long  shot  like  that." 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  "  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co, 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN.  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 

AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE. 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3S00 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 


TLE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Camuinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored, 

TAKE   A  TRIP   ON 

The  MonticeOo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. ,  9:45  a.  m ., 
12.30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6  p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  teacher  was  questioning;  a  Sunday-school 
class   and  chanced  to   ask  one   tiny  girl,   "Do  i 
you    know   what    an    epistle    is?"      "Yes,    sir," 
replied  the  tot  without  hesitation,  ''an  epistle 
is  the  wife  of  an  apostle." 


They  were  discussing  a  certain  politician 
who  was  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  a 
comer.  "I  think  he  was  a  disgrace  to  his 
city,"  remarked  one  of  the  group.  "He's 
grown  since  then,"  said  Senator  Penrose,  "now 
he's   a   disgrace   to   his   state." 


"What  are  you  getting?"  "Ten  dollars  a 
week."  "Well,  how  much  do  you  think  you 
are  worth?"  "Fifteen  dollars."  "You  think 
so,  do  you?"  "Yessir,  an'  I've  been  thinkin' 
so  for  three  weeks,  but  I've  been  so  blamed 
busy  I  aint  had  time  to  speak  to  you  about 
it."      The   boy  got  the   raise. 


During  the  Civil  War  Lincoln  gave  a  bump- 
tious German  a  commission  as  captain.  At 
the  end  of  the  interview  Herr  von  A.  said: 
"You  know,  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  in  Germany." 
Lincoln  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  then 
said  dryly,  "Well,  if  you  are  careful  it  won't 
hurt  you  any." 


General  Crowder  was  speaking  of  the  efforts 
to  get  efficiency  in  all  branches  of  the  service. 
"It  comes  in  time,  but  not  all  at  once,"  he 
contends,  and  continued,  "Just  at  present  we 
have  a  lot  of  workers  like  Eing  and  Bang. 
'Well,  I  admit  I  made  a  mistake,'  said  Bing. 
'You  made  two,'  retorted  Bang.  'What  was 
the  second  ?'     'Owning  up  to  the  first.'  " 


There  was  nobody  who  could  play  the  violin 
like  Smifkins — at  least  so  he  thought — and  he 
was  delighted  when  he  was  asked  to  play  at  a 
local  function.  "Sir,"  he  said  to  the  host, 
"the  instrument  I  shall  use  at  your  gathering 
is  over  two  hundred  years  old."  "Oh,  that's 
all  right!  Never  mind,"  returned  the  host; 
."no  one  will  ever  know  the  difference." 


An  old  villager  who  had  been  to  London 
was  describing  to  his  friends  the  splendor  of 
the  hotel  at  which  he  stayed.  "Everything 
was  perfect,"  he  said,  "all  but  one  thing. 
They  kept  the  light  burning  all  night  in  my 
bedroom,  a  thing  I  aint  used  to."  "Well," 
said  one  wag,  "why  didn't  you  blow  it  out?" 
"Blow  it  out?"  said  the  rustic.  "How  could 
I?    The  thing  was  inside  a  bottle." 


A  lawyer  was  examining  a  Scotch  farmer. 
"You'll  affirm  that  when  this  happened  you 
were  going  home  to  a  meal.  Let  us  be  quite 
certain  on  this  point,  because  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant one.  Be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  sir, 
with  as  little  prevarication  as  possible,  what 
meal  it  was  you  were  going  home  to."  "You 
would  like  to  know  what  meal  it  was  ?"  said 
the  Scotsman.  "Yes,  sir;  I  should  like  to 
know."  replied  the  counsel,  sternly  and  im- 
pressively. "Be  sure  you  tell  the  truth." 
"Well,  then,  it  was  oatmeal." 


Here  is  an  old  kernel  in  a  new  shell :  "I 
shall  have  to  ask  you  for  a  ticket  for  that 
boy,  ma'am,"  insisted  a  conductor,  speaking 
to  a  quiet-looking  little  woman.  The  woman 
declined  to  pay.  "You'll  pay  for  that  boy,  or 
I'll  stop  the  train  and  put  him  off,"  he  per- 
sisted. "All  right;  put  him  off,"  she  said. 
"You  ought  to  know  the  rules.  How  old  is 
that  boy?"  "I  don't  know.  I  never  saw  him 
before." 


After  coming  in  from  a  twenty-mile  "hike" 
the  officer  in  command  of  a  negro  company 
said,  before  dismissing  them,  "I  want  all  the 
men  who  are  too  tired  to  take  another  hike  to 
take  two  paces  forward.  All  stepped  forward 
except  one  big  husky  six-footer.  Noticing 
him,  the  officer  said,  "Well,  Johnson,  ready 
for  twenty  miles  more?"  "No,  sah,"  replied 
Johnson,  "Ah'm  too  tired  to  even  take  dem 
two  steps." 


The  new  recruits  were  very  keen.  One  man 
especially  did  everything  with  energy.  The 
order  was  given  to  march.  The  enthusiastic 
one,  who  was  in  the  front  rank,  set  off  with 
a  will.  He  strode  out,  arms  swinging,  head 
erect,  and  eyes  strictly  in  front,  never  noticing 
that  he  had  left  his  comrades  behind.  The 
drill  sergeant  swallowed  hard,  then  called 
sweetly:  "Say!  You!  When^  you  get  there, 
send  us  a  picture  post-card." 


A  well-known  judge  dined  recently  at  a 
noted  hotel,  where  the  man  who  takes  care 
of  the  hats  is  celebrated  for  his  memory 
about  the  ownership  of  headgear.  "How  do 
you  know  that  is  my  hat  ?"  the  judge  asked 
as  his  silk  hat  was  presented  to  him.  "I 
don't  know  it,  sir,"  said  the  man.  "Then  why- 
do  you  give  it  to  me?"  insisted  the  bewil- 
dered judge.  "Because  you  gave  it  to  me, 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  without  moving  a  muscle 
of  his  face. 


A  year  ago  a  manufacturer  engaged  a  boy. 
For  two  months  there  was  nothing  noticeable 
about  the  boy  except  that  he  never  took  his 
eyes  off  the  work  he  was  doing.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  manufacturer  looked  up  to  see  the  boy 
standing  beside  his  desk.  "What  do  you 
want  ?"    he    asked.      "Want    me    pay    raised  ?" 


He  was  a  professional  conjurer.  "Now,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  "this  is  the  magic  cabinet.  I  invite 
any  lady  in  the  audience  to  enter  this  cabinet. 
I  will  then  close  the  door,  and  when  it  shah 
be  opened  again  the  lady  will  have  disap- 
peared, leaving  no  trace."  There  was  an  im- 
pressive silence  until  a  little,  undersized  man 
in  the  second  row  turned  to  an  enormous 
woman,  who  sat  by  him,  and  breathed  eagerly: 
"Maria,  dear,  won't  you  oblige  the  gentle- 
man?" 


The  colonel  of  the  Blankshires  was  notified 
that  his  unit  was  about  to  be  inspected  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  The  captain  was  ordered 
to  make  a  preliminary  inspection,  to  see  that 
all  was  in  readiness.  In  one  of  the  huts  a 
mop  had  been  standing,  head  uppermost 
against  the  wall.  The  captain  (who,  by  the 
way,    is    said    to  .be    very    short-sighted),    on 


-its  ffapjacK 


entering  the  room,  pointed  to  the  head  of  the 
mop,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud,  sharp  tone : 
"Sergeant,  see  that  man  gets  his  hair  cut  at 
once."  The  sergeant,  taking  in  the  situation, 
remarked:  "Very  good,  sir."  And,  smartly 
calling  out  "Attention !"  he  succeeded  in 
checking  the  tittering  and  laughter  which  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out. 


It  often  happens.  Absconding  cashiers  arc 
by  no  means  a  new  invention,  and  so  the 
manager  of  the  Doughnut  Bank  thought  ht 
had  better  get  a  detective  on  the  job,  and 
make  his  cashier  run  for  his  money.  Of 
course,  the  detective  wanted  particulars. 
"Will  you  furnish  me  with  a  description  of 
the  missing  cashier?"  he  said.  "For  instance, 
how  tall  was  he?"  "I  don't  know  how  tall  he 
was,"  answered  the  manager  testily.  "What 
worries  me  is  that  he  was  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars short." 


THE  MERRY   MUSE. 

The  Dream  of  the  Naval  Reservist. 

The  clock  struck  seven  bells,  and  the  wind  blew 
fresh,  from  lee; 

The  boatswain  wound  the  binnacle  and  piped  all 
hands  to  tea. 

We  reefed  the  bowsprit  close  and  closed  the  cap- 
stan bars, 

Then  manned  the  deck  of  the  good  ship  Wreck 
like  bully  Yankee  tars. 

The  topsail  sprung  a  leak,  but  we  caulked  her  up 

with  beef, 
And  the  good  ship  yawed  on  the  howling  swells  as 

we  veered  her  o'er  the  reef. 
The  captain   sawed  the    log   and   the  galley  put  to 

sea, 
While    I    gulped    my    grog    like    a   bluff    sea-dog    as 

we  luffed  the  mizzen  tree. 

The  gunner  and  his  mate  were  rather  indisposed, 
And    filled   the   sheets   ere  the   bridge   was   bowsed 

or  the   fo'c's'le  watch  was  closed. 
But   we  hauled   the  tarp'lin   close,   and   we   clewed 

the    stern-side    hatch, 
And   tacked  for   Spain   o'er   the  squalling  main  to 

the  stave  of  a  rousing  catch. 

The  skipper  stood  the  gaff  and  the  cookee  jammed 
the    wheel, 

While  "Chips"  and  "Legs"  on  the  holystone  per- 
formed a   cod  line  reel. 

The  crew  all  spliced  the  helm,  a  top-gallant  feat, 
I   think; 

So  I  jumped  ashore,  for  if  I'd  dreamed  more 
that  skiff    would   be    forced   to    sink. 

— Harold    H'illard    Gleason,    in   New    York   Sun. 


Teufel-Hunden. 
There's  nothing  any  mtfrrier  to  sport  with  than  a 
terrier, 
A  slick  and  clean  bull  terrier  who's  full  of  vim 
and  pep; 
He    has    a    patient    way    with    him,    and   little   kids 
can  play  with  him, 
But— if  you  don't  look  good  to  him  you'd  better 
watch  '  your   step ! 
The  Leathernecks  are  very  like  the  terrier;  they're 
merry-like 
And  gentle  with  the  children,   and  with  women 
they're  the  same. 
But  Huns   who've  met  a  few  of  them  have  quite 
another  view  of  them — 
They     call     'em     Teufel-Hunden,     and     I     guess 
they've  earned   the  name! 

Their    lineage    is    a   mystery    in    zoologic    history — 
Web-footed  ocean  terriers  who  fight  on  land  as 
well— 
And    Teutons    who    are    facing    them    can    not    be 
blamed  for  placing  them 
As    fire-and-brimstone    Devil-Dogs    whose    habitat 
is  Hell; 
And    yet    they're    simply    nervy    chaps    who    have 
no  use  for  scurvy  chaps, 
And    so    they    fight    the   Germans    with    a    wallop 
and   a   will. 
They've    chased    'em    here    and    thereabout,    what- 
ever was  their  whereabout, 
And    names    like    Teufel-Hu n den    are    a    t ribute 
to  their   skill! 

"They  do  not  fight  us  fair  at  all,"  says  Fritz,  "for 
they  don't  care  at  all 
What  portions  of  their  guns  they   use,   the   butt 
or  bayonet; 
And   though  they  start  by  shooting  us,  they  pres- 
ently   are    booting   us 
Or  banging  with  the  barrel  on  our  heads,  already 
yet. 
And  once  when  we  surrounded   them  and  thought 
we    had    impounded    them 
Where  surely  to  surrender  was  the  only  course 
in  view. 
They  gave  a  raucous  shout  again  and  cut  a  path- 
way out  again, 
Then  pushed  us  back  a  mile  or  so,  which  wasn't 
fair    to    do!" 

That's  how  the  Teutons  speak  of  them,  astonished 
at  the  cheek  of  them. 
And  all   the  ways  of  our  marines  they  can   not 
understand; 
But,   gee!    it   makes    us  proud   of  them,    the   blithe 
and  valiant  crowd  of  them, 
These   soldiers    of   the   navy    and    these    sea-dogs 
of  the   land. 
From    German    words   censorious   we   make    a    title 
glorious, 
And  when  our  Yankee  Leathernecks  appear  upon 
the  scenes 
The  Iluns  shall  fear  the  sight  of  them  and  dread 
the  wicked  bite  of  them, 
These    Teufel-Hunden — alias   United    States    Ma- 
rines! — Bcrton  Braley,  in  Life. 


HELP! 


He — It  is  hard  to  endure  these  trying  times. 
She — Isn't  it.  I've  just  got  back  from  my 
dressmaker's. — Baltimore  American. 


Keeping  house-help  these  war- 
days  is  SOME  problem  —  and 
getting  worse  all  the  time. 
But  —  here's  a  really  big  help: 
Install  our  Guaranteed  Oil 
Burner  and  use  Rotary  Fuel  Oil. 
No  more  shoveling  coal  —  no 
more  dirty  ashes  !  No  soot ! 
Makes  a  hit  with  your  help — 
and  you  ! 

Phone  or  write— we'll  come ! 

Peninsula  Burner  and  Oil  Co. 

Phone  San  Mateo  25    -   San  Mateo,  Cat. 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgins  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  M1119       Fir,  Spruce  aad  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay,  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls,  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street      :      San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings   Roy  C.  Ward    Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phone — Douglas    2283 


BONESTELL   & 

CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    It 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118  to    124  First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 

THE   CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.       :       SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    -    -    -    Manager 
Feed's:  S.  Dick,  Assistant  Manager 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 
Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supporters 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Francisco  Cal. 

Telephone    Douglas  4017 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT : 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 


Press  Clippings 

Are  money-makers  for  Contractors,  Supply 

Houses,    Business    Men,    and 

Corporations 

ALLEN'S  PRESS   CLIPPING   BUREAU 
Phone  Kearny  392.  88  First  Street 


Argonaut  subscribers  may  have  the  paper 
sent  regularly  to  their  out-of-town  address 
during  the  vacation  season  promptly  on 
request. 
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Qlaito> 

NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A   chronicle   of  the   social   happenings    dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the    Bay   of   San   Francisco    will   be    found   in 
the  following  department : 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Elise  Bertheau  and  Cap- 
tain Edmund  Stillman  was  solemnized  Friday  after- 
noon at  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner  in 
New  York,  a  reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride- 
groom's aunt,  Mrs.  Stanley  Stillman,  having  fol 
lowed  the  wedding  services.  Mrs.  Stillman  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Bertheau  of  this 
city  and  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Ralph  McCurdie, 
whose  marriage  took  place  a  few  weeks  ago.  Cap- 
tain Stillman,  whose  home  is  in  Berkeley,  has  just 
arrived  in  the  United  States  from  France.  The 
army  officer  and  his  bride  will  reside  for  the 
present  at  Fortress   Monroe,   Virginia. 

Miss  Arabella  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo.  Those 
at  the  affair  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin, 
Lieutenant  William  Parrott  and  Mrs.  Parrott,  Mrs. 
Rennie  Pierre  Schwerin,  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Miss 
Vsabel  Chase,  Miss  Katherine  Ramsay,  Commander 
I.  H.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.j  Major  Archibald  Johnson, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  Edward 
Eyre,  Jr.,  and   Mr.  Charles  Blytb. 

Miss  Helen  St.  Goar  gave  a  luncheon  Tuesday 
at  her  home  on  California  Street  in  honor  of 
Miss  Flora  Miller.  The  guests  were  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Adams,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Kate  Crocker, 
Miss  Mary  Boardman,  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett,  Miss 
Cara  Coleman,  Miss  Josephine  Ross,  Miss  Gertrude 
Clark,  Miss  Cecily  Casserly,  Miss  Mary  Emma 
Flood,  Miss  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Emelie  Tubbs, 
Miss  Katherine  Treat.  Miss  Helen  Holiday,  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Winslow,  and  Miss  Elena  Eyre. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Tuesday 
evening  in  honor  of  Canon  Benjamin  Cabanel. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Herbert  Moihtt,  Mrs. 
F.  K.  McRae,  the.  Countess  of  Kingston,  Miss 
Agnes  Burgin,  Mr.  William  Keefe.  Mrs.  Roberl 
Sesnon,  Rev.  Louis  le  Bihan,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Cebrian. 

Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  luncheon  Friday, 
her  guests  having  included  Mrs.  Frederick  Marsh. 
Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett,  Mrs.  John  Morrison,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Treat. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Moffitt  was  a  luncheon  hostess 
Monday  entertaining  a  group  of  friends  at  the 
Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  guests  included  Mrs. 
Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  Mrs.- 
Frederic  Johnson,  Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening,  their  guests  having  included 
Mrs.  James  Otis,  Sr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman,  Mrs.  Hanson  Grubb, 
Miss  M.  L.  Macondray,  Miss  Marian  McAllister, 
and  Miss  Frederika  Otis. 

Miss  Martha  Sutton  gave  a  tea  a  few  days  ago 
at  her  home  on  Sacramento  Street.  Her  guests 
included    Mrs.    Charles    Hunt,    Jr.,    Mrs.    Stewart 


The  Heal 
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— of  gasoline  is  in  its 
boiling  points.  In  "Red 
Crown"  they  form  a 
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chain, —  giving  easy 
starting,  quick  accel- 
eration, power  and 
mileage.  Look  for  the 
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Lane,  Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins.  Miss  Edith  Kinners- 
ley,  Miss  Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Cornelia  Sutton, 
and    Miss   Mary   Gorgas. 

General  Oscar  Long  and  .Mrs.  Long  gave  a  din- 
ner last  Thursday  evening  at  their  home  is  Oak- 
land. Their  guests  were  Mmc.  Isaac  Requa,  Mrs. 
Charles  Sutton,  Miss  Sally  Long,  and  M.  Jean 
Criticos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  gave  a  dinner  Fri- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre  gave  a  dinner  Friday  evening 
at  the  San  Mateo  Polo  Club.  His  guests  included 
Lieutenant  William  Parrott  and  Mrs.  Parrott, 
Miss  Arabela  Schwerin,  Miss  Cara  Coleman,  Mr. 
Richard   Schwerin,   and   Mr.   Douglas  Alexander. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Denman  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Flood  gave  a  dinner  Thurs- 
day night  at  their  home  on  Broadway.  Among 
their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Miss 
Cora  Jane  Flood,  Miss  Elena  Eyre,  Miss  Josephine 
Ross,  and  Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood. 

Mrs.  William  Fitzhugh  gave  a  tea  last  Tuesday 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  having 
been  bidden  to  meet  Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin 
and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Leary  of  Seattle.  Those  who 
attended  the  affair  included  Mrs.  John  Stanton, 
Mrs.  John  Valentine,  Mrs.  Arthur  House.  Mrs. 
Julius  Weber,  Mrs.  Nathan  Moran,  and  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard. 

Mrs.  Frank  Fuller  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  al 
the    Woman's   Athletic   Club. 

Mrs.  Charles  Hopkins  gave  a  luncheon  a  few 
days  ago  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Stewart  White  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Dr.  Herbert  Allen  and  Mrs.  Allen  gave  a  dinner 
Sunday  evening  at  their  home  on   Broadway. 

For  the  benefit  of  La  Protection  Du  Reforrae 
No.  2  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  battlefields  of 
France  was  given  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis.  The  affair  was  under  the  patronage 
of  a  group  of  prominent  men  and  women  of  San 
Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  dinner 
Thanksgiving  evening  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  Johnson  gave  a  dinner  Saturday 
evening  in  compliment  to  Canon  Benjamin  Cabanel. 


Ensign    Algernon    Gibson    and    Mrs.    Gibson 

are   being   congratulated   upon   the   birth   of   a 

daughter. 

mm+»- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ettore  Avenali  are  being  con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 

■*♦*- 

A  Gift  from  France. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  December  20th,  at 
3  :30  o'clock,  Consul-General  Neltner  will  for- 
mally present,  on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, a  collection  of  architectural  dioramas 
together  with  a  collection  of  photographs  of 
architectural  monuments,  as  well  as  repro- 
ductions of  famous  classic  French  sculptures, 
the  gift  of  France  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
as  a  nucleus  of  what  will  in  time  form  the 
French  Section  of  the  Museum.  The  occasion 
will  be  marked  by  an  appropriate  ceremony 
participated  in  by  a  reception  committee  com- 
posed of  the  leading  men  in  the  French  Colony 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the  "Friends  of 
France"  and  invited  guests.  The  collection  is 
installed  in  one  of  the  galleries  in  the  south 
wing  devoted  during  the  Exposition  period  to 
the  French  fine  arts  participation. 


Declaring  that  it  is  the  first  time  that  a 
stone  house  has  been  moved  in  France,  Ser- 
geants Abe  'Griesner  and  Mike  Murphy  of 
Company  C  have  recently  finished  a  job  of 
moving  a  350-ton  structure  and  have  set  it 
down  on  its  new  site.  The  French  said  it 
could  not  be  done  (says  the  Spiker,  published 
in  France),  and  declared  that  the  only  way^ 
the  road  could  be  cleared  for  the  new  line 
of  railway  track  would  be  to  tear  the  house 
down.  But  the  sergeants,  with  their  detail 
of  fifteen  men,  started  to  work  with  jacks 
and  rollers,  and  soon  had  the  house  moving 
across  the  fields.  News  of  the  feat  spread 
and  the  authorities  sent  a  photographer  from 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  to  record 
officially  the  stages  of  the  work.  The  house 
was  placed  upon  its  new  site  without  a  crack. 
It  is  believed  that  this  demonstration  of 
American  ingenuity  will  save  many  stations 
along  the  lines  where  the  Yankee  engineers 
are  building  additional  tracks  and  switching 
yards. 

-♦•»» 

To  ascertain  the  time  at  night  the  Apache 
Indians  employed  a  gourd  on  which  the  stars 
of  the  heavens  were  marked.  As  the  constel- 
lation rose  in  the  sky  the  Indian  referred  to 
his  gourd  and  found  out  the  hour.  By  turn- 
ing the  gourd  around  he  could  tell  the  order 
in  which  the  constellation  might  be  expected 
to  appear.  The  hill  people  of  Assam  reckon 
time  and  distance  by  the  number  of  quids  of 
betel-nuts  chewed.  It  will  be  remembered 
how,  according  to  Washington  Irving,  the 
Dutch  colonial  assembly  was  invariably  dis- 
missed at  the  last  puff  of  the  third  pipe  of 
tobacco  of  Governor  Wouter  Van  Twiller.  A 
Montagnis  Indian  of  Canada  will  set  up  a  tall 
stick  in  the  snow  when  traveling  ahead  of 
friends  who  are  to  follow.  He  marks  with  his 
foot  the  line  of  shadow  cast,  and  by  the 
change  in  the  angle  of  the  shadow  the  on- 
coming  party  can  tell,  on  arriving  at  the  spot, 
about  how  far  ahead  the  leader  is. 


A  pure  blue  is  shown  by  experiment   to  b< 
the  natural  color  of  water. 


German  Profiteering. 
One  of  the  many  evils  foisted  on  hopeless 
Belgium  by  the  German  military  command  was 
a  system  of  trade  monopolies,  the  highly  or- 
ganized and  pernicious  results  of  which  are 
described  by  Brand  Whitlock  in  Everybody's 
Magazine.  "There  was,  back  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  German  organization,  farther  back  be- 
hind even  the  military  clique  itself,  a  system, 
dark,  mysterious,  sinister,  well  camouflaged, 
working  silently  and  remorselessly  through  the 
Zentrale,  or  central  bureaus.  . 

"They  were  in  reality  limited  companies  to 
which  the  government  of  occupation  granted 
monopolies.  That  is,  the  Butter-Zentrale  had 
a  monopoly  of  butter,  the  Kartoffel-Zentrale 
had  a  monopoly  of  potatoes,  when  it  could  get 
any,  and  so  on  as  to  all  sorts  of  products. 

"These  bureaus,  each  with  its  monopoly,  had 
behind  them  in  every  case  decrees  of  the 
governor-general  forbidding  all  trading  by 
others  in  the  article  in  question.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  said  that  half  of  the  profits 
they  made  went  to  the  German  army  ;  in  other 
quarters  it  was  asserted  that  they  went  else- 
where. 

"The  managers  of  any  given  Zentrale,  hold- 
ing as  they  did  the  monopoly,  would  buy  the 
products  at  the  producers,  and,  to  justify  its 
existence,  would  lay  aside  from  5  to  20  per 
cent,  of  it  for  Belgian  consumption.  -The 
local  brokers,  sometimes  renegade  Belgians, 
sometimes  Germans  who  came  into  the  country 
to  profit  by  the  situation,  would  buy  thai 
product  of  the  Zentrale,  but  it  was  openly  said 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  stock  of  any  com- 
modity it  was  necessary  to  bribe  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Zentrale.  The  brokers  were  al- 
ways willing  to  pay  large  commissions — a  thou- 
sand marks  ior  a  stock  of  sugar  was  said  not 
to  be  unusual.  The  brokers  could  easily  af- 
ford to  pay  this,  because,  having  a  monopoly, 
they  could  extract  from  the  consumers,  who 
were  among  the  easier  class  in  Belgium,  what 
prices  they  pleased,  and  I  was  told  that  brokers 
and  the  corrupt  officials  of  the  Zentrale  in  this 
way  built  up  considerable  fortunes.*' 


Mrs.  William  N.  Brewster,  head  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Orphanage  in  Hinghwa, 
China,  recently  reported  to  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Board  that  missionaries  had  purchased 
many  boys  and  girls  in  order  to  save  them 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  lepers. 
"Baby  peddlers  go  through  the  streets  crying 
their  wares,  with  the  children  in  baskets 
hanging  from  their  shoulders,"  declared  Mrs. 
Brewster.  "Their  best  customers  are  the 
dwellers  in  the  leper  colony  just  outside  the 
city,  who  want  the  little  ones  to  beg  for  them. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  before  the  babies  con- 
tract the  disease.  I  recently  rescued  a  beau- 
tiful child  from  the  lepers.  They  had  paid 
60  cents  for  it.  Two  dollars  is  the  usual 
price  for  a  child,  though  traveling  theatrical 
companies  sometimes  pay  more  for  boys  who 
seem  unusually  bright.  The  government  is 
supposed  to  care  for  blind  or  deformed  bahies, 
but  the  officials  generally  sell  them  to  the 
beggars."  Two  hundred  children,  most  of 
them  abandoned  by  their  parents,  are  now 
cared  for  at  the  orphanage. 


Present  methods  of  recruiting  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  employed -by  Captain  H.  R. 
Holmes  of  the  Thirty-Sixth  Sikhs  in  1887. 
Captain  Holmes  was  a  first-class,  all-round  ath- 
lete, with  the  reputation  of  being  the  strongest 
man  in  India  at  the  time,  and,  knowing  the 
Sikhs'  fine  sporting  qualities,  and  their  par- 
ticular keenness  for  wrestling,  he  toured  the 
villages  in  his  district  challenging  all  the 
young  men  to  meet  him  in  the  ring.  The 
terms  were  that  every  opponent  who  was 
beaten  should  join  the  Thirty-Sixth  Sikhs  as 
a  recruit,  and  the  eagerness  of  eligible  Sikhs 
to  take  up  the  sporting  offer,  combined  with 
the  admired  prowess  of  the  captain,  very  soon 
filled  the  ranks. 


Plans  for  extensive  development  of  Boston 
harbor  are  announced  by  the  state  waterways 
and  public  land  commission.  The  proposed 
improvements  include  the  filling  in  of  large 
shoal  areas  and  the  building  of  railroads  into 
these  areas,  extension  of  the  state-owned  piers 
in  the  East  Boston  district  to  a  length  of  700 
or  800  feet  and  equipping  them  with  most 
modern  facilities,  deepening  of  channels  and 
improvements  of  rivers  entering  the  harbor. 
A  two  or  four-track  tunnel  under  the  harbor 
to  connect  East  Boston  and  South  Boston  also 
is  under  consideration. 


Iceland  counts  farming  as  one  of  her  lead- 
ing industries.  She  excels  in  sheepraising 
and  in  dairying.  Iceland  exports  about 
$270,000  worth  of  butter  in  a  year. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 

Regular   Dollar   Size    Package  of  our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty   Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 
Beaumont,  Texas 


California  School  of  Lip-Reading 

FOR  THE  HARD-OF-HEARING  ADULT 

MRS.    POIMiEXTEK  MISS    KENFIELD 

Private  lessons,  practice  classest  small  clause-. 
conversation  classes,  normal  training  course  fr>r 
teachers.  Headquarters  Volunteer  Reconstruc- 
tion Service  under  the  Federal  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,   Washington,    D.    C. 

915  Shreve  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  (.'al. 


For  French  Soldiers. 
The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  French 
Invalid  Soldiers  is  making  an  appeal  for  funds 
to  help  out  in  their  work,  and  on  Thursday 
evening,  in  the  Colonial  Ballroom  of  the  St. 
Francis,  Joseph  D.  Redding  will  make  an  ap- 
peal to  the  American  public  for  aid  in  raising 
funds  for  the  work.  On  the  same  occasion 
there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  a  rare  collection 
of  natural  color  plates  taken  on  the  battle- 
fields of  France,  with  the  special  authorization 
of  Marshals  Foch  and  JofTre  and  Generals  Ni- 
velle  and  Petain.  The  society's  object  is  to 
care  for  more  than  450,000  French  soldiers 
returned  from  the  front  during  the  war, 
broken  in  health  and  unable  to  fight.  The 
color  plates  to  be  shown  at  the  St.  Francis 
will  include  pictures  of  battles  scenes  at  the 
Marne,  Verdun,  Rheims,  Arras,  Chateau 
Thierry,  and  other  important  conflicts  of  the 
war.  In  conjunction  with  the  views  of  Ver- 
dun, Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Jr.,  will  recite  I  he 
thrilling  poem.  "Verdun,"  which  Julia  Mar- 
lowe has  recited  so  frequently  in  the  East, 
thereby  moving  many  hearts. 


In  a  passenger-coach  of  a  Southern  train 
recently  a  friend  of  a  contributor  to  the  Na- 
tion espied  a  veteran  of  Pershing's  army. 
Upon  an  empty  sleeve  were  two  six  months' 
foreign  service  stripes  and  a  wound  chevron, 
and  on  his  breast  a  medal  of  honor.  Ordi- 
narily it  would  seem  as  if  one  who  had  sacri- 
ficed as  much  for  his  country  and  democracy 
would  be  certain  of  all  courtesy  and  friendli- 
ness from  every  fellow-citizen  he  met.  But 
as  he  sat'  there  the  conductor  of  the  train 
came  to  him  and  touching  his  worn  uniform 
said.  "You're  in  the  wrong  coach.  You  b'long 
in  the  Jim  Crow  car.  Get  out  of  here."  The 
negro  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes.  "I'll 
stay  right  here,"  he  said  firmly.  "You  could 
have  talked  to  me  that  way  once,  but  you 
cahn't  now,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  empty 
sleeve.  "All  right,"  said  the  conductor,  "I'll 
soon  fix  you."  Whereupon  he  called  a  burly 
brakeman  and  they  were  about  to  throw  this 
one-armed  veteran  out  of  the  car  when  the 
gorge  of  the  Southern  men  who  witnessed 
this  humiliating  scene  rose,  the  train  hands 
were  ordered  to  desist,  and  Pershing's  veteran 
rode  on  in  peace,  the  sole  colored  man  in  a 
carload  of  whites.  "Oh,  very  well,"  said  the 
conductor  just  before  he  slammed  the  door, 
"that's  just  like  you  white  folks ;  first  you 
make  the  laws  and  then  you  break  them." 


Starting  but  a  few  years  ago  as  a  "spare 
moment"  industry  the  production  of  hand  em- 
broidery in  the  Philippines  has  assumed 
notable  proportions  and  is  yet  merely  in  the 
early  stages  of  development.  The  output  has 
already  passed  the  mark  of  $2,000,000  a  year 
and  the  demand  exceeds  all  present  available 
sources  of  supply. 


In  1916  the  Socialist  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor received  38,518  votes  in  New  York  City 
and  52,560  votes  in  the  state  at  large.  In 
1918  the  Socialist  candidate  for  governor,  with 
women  voting,  received  85,624  votes  in  New 
York  City  and,  on  incomplete  returns,  more 
than  115,000  votes  in  the  state  at  large. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Lareest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinkin g  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


a 

Dinner    at    the    Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Matket, 
insures  a  delightful  oc- 
casion   whether   you 
chose    the    a    la     carte 
service    or    the    special 
dinner  at  $  1 .25. 

■ 

December  7,  1918. 
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Movements  and  W hereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Commander  David  le  Breton,  U.  S.  N-,  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  Hammond,  who  have  been 
visiting  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past  month,  left 
during  the  week  for  New  York.  They  will  pass 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  Washington  with  the 
former's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond. 

Mrs.  Downey  Harvey  left  Saturday  -for  New 
York  to  visit  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oscar  Cooper.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  who 
was  to  have  accompanied  Mrs.  Harvey,  was  de- 
tained in  San   Francisco  by  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Henderson,  who  have  been 
staying  at  their  country  place  in  Atherton  later 
than  usual,  will  return  to  town  next  week  for 
the   winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  returned  to  San 
Francisco  Friday  evening  from  their  ranch  at 
Rutherford,  where  they  spent  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays.  They  were  accompanied  to  the  country 
by  Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  Canon  Benjamin  Cabanel. 
Mr.  Harry  Holbrook  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  St.   Francis  for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Henry  Crocker  returned  last  week  to 
her  home  on  Laguna  Street  from  a  trip  to  New 
York.  Miss  Marion  Crocker  sailed  the  18th  of 
November   for    France. 

Captain  Spalding  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Jenkins  ar- 
rived several  daye  ago  from  the  East  and  are 
staying  at  the  Burlingame  Club.  Their  home  is  in 
Baltimore,  but  the  army  officer  has  been  ordered 
to  Camp  Fremont,  where  he  is  with  the  remount 
section   of  the  service. 

Mrs.  John  Burke  Murphy  and  her  daughter, 
Miss  Virginia  Murphy,  left  Tuesday  for  Washing- 
ton to  join  Colonel  Murphy,  U.  S.  A.,  who  arrived 
last  Friday  in  Newport  News  from  France. 
Colonel  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Murphy  will  reside  in 
the   national  capital  during  the  winter  months. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns,  who  entered  the  service 
several  weeks  ago,  has  been  granted  a  long  fur- 
lough and  will  return  to  San  Francisco  next  week 
to  spend  the  winter. 

Miss  Maude  Fay  will  arrive  in  the  near  future 
from  Philadelphia  and  will  pass  the  winter  with 
her  brother  and  sister-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Fay,  at  their  residence  on  Grove  Street. 
Mrs.  James  Keeney  spent  the  Thanksgiving 
holidays  with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbot  Walker,  at  their  home  in  Menlc 
Park. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dibblee  and  her  daughters,  the 
Misses  Ynez  and  Delphine  Dibblee,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  winter, 
after  a  sojourn  at  the  family  ranch  in  San 
Julian. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  returned  Saturday  to  her 
home  in  San  Mateo  from  a  visit  in  San  Diego 
with  her  son,   Mr.   Henry  Howard. 

Miss  Lilian  Hopkins  returned  last  week  to 
school  in  San  Jose,  after  having  spent  several 
weeks  in  town  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sherwood 
Hopkins. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Chipman  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  Ross  from  a  visit  of  several  months  in  New 
York.      Dr.   Chipman  is  in   France. 

Miss  Olivia  Long  spent  the  week-end  in  Berke- 
ley, where  she  was  the  house  guest  of  the  Misses 
Ruth  and   Rosamonde  Codman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Starr  Keeler  have  been  enjoying 
a  sojourn  of  a  few  days  at  their  ranch  in  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hill  Vincent  will  spend 
the  winter  in  New  York.  Mr.  Vincent  left  here 
to  attend  the  officers'  training  school  at  Camp 
Taylor  in  Kentucky,  which  was  dismissed  after 
the  armistice  was  signed. 

Mrs.  Stewart  White,  who  has  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  from  her  home 
in  Santa  Barbara,  left  for  the  south  Monday. 
Mrs.  White's  son,  Major  Stewart  Edward  White, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  in  France  with  the 
Grizzlies,  will  return  to  the  United  States  before 
Christmas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  with  the  Misses 
Claudine  and  Eleanor  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Howard 
Spreckels,  spent  the  week-end  at  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Johnson  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  Los  Angeles  and  is  the  guest  of  her  brother- 
in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Rector, 
at  their  home  in  Berkeley. 

.  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  arrived  Saturday  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  have  taken  a  house 
in  San  Mateo  for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  Walker  Kamm  left  San  Francisco  last 
week  for  Seattle,  where  Mr.  Kamm  is  stationed. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hobart  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey 
returned  a  few  days  ago  to  San  Mateo,  after  a 
sojourn  of  more  than  a  month  at  their  ranch  in 
Beowawe,    Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Lord  were  among  the  members  of  the  society  con- 
tingent who  passed  the  Thanksgiving  holidays  at 
Del   Monte. 

Mrs.  Horace  Morgan  and  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  Washington  Street 
from  a  trip  to  Carmel. 

Mrs.  Alexander  McCrackin  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  from  Tacoma  and  will  spend  the 
winter   at    the    Fairmont   Hotel. 

Miss  Barbara  Parrott  has  sent  word  of  her  safe 
arrival  in  France,  where  she  will  spend  the  coming 
year  with  her  aunt,  Countess  de  la  Lande. 

Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  will  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  the  15th  of  December  to  pass  the  Christ- 
mas season  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  William  Sproule. 
Miss  Baldwin,  who  has  been  in  New  York  for 
several  months,  will  be  accompanied  to  California 
by  Miss  Evangeline  Johnson  of  the  Eastern  city. 
Ensign  Edward  Mcllvaine,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  San  Francisco  for  more  than  a 
year,   has   left   to  join   his  ship. 

Lieutenant  Kenneth  Davis  has  been  enjoying  a 
brief  visit  in  San  Francisco  with  his  parents,   Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Winheld  Scott  Davis.  The  army  officer 
is  on  duty  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Richard  Schwerin  returned  Sunday  to  Mare 
Island,  after  having  spent  the  week-end  at  his 
home  in   San   Mateo. 

Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  who  has  been  visiting  in 
Washington  and  New  York,  will  return  to  San 
Francisco   for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Guggcnhime  returned  a  few 
days  ago  to  their  home  in  San  Francisco  from 
Boston. 

Mr.  Dixwell  Hewitt  returned  last  week  (■  hi- 
home   in   town    from   a   trip   to   New   York. 

Mrs.  K.  C.  McDougal,  who  has  recently  been 
the  guest  of  her  granddaughter.  Miss  Mary  Gorgas, 
at  her  apartment  on  Pacific  Avenue,  has  returned 
to    Mare    Island. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Thomas  Gatch  and  Mrs. 
Gatch  have  been  passing  several  days  at  the  Hotel 
Oakland  with  Mr.  and   Mrs.   Claud  Gatch. 

Mr.  George  Kaime  and  his  aaughter,  Miss 
Laura  Kaime,  who  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvah  Kaime  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park,  have 
returned   to    Santa   Barbara. 

Lieutenant  Carlo  Morbio  and  Mrs.  Morbio,  whose 
marriage  was  an  event  of  the  summer,  have  gone 
to  Butte,  Montana,  from  Corvallis,  Oregon,  where 
they  have  resided  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Tallant  has  gone  to  American 
Lake,  where  she  will  remain  for  several  weeks  as 
the  guest  of  her  son-in-law  and  daughter.  Lieu- 
tenant Winthrop  Austin  and  Mrs.  Austin,  wha 
have  a  cottage  at  the  Tacoma  Country  and  Golf 
Club.  Mrs.  Tallant's  sons,  Mr.  Drury  Tallant  and 
Mr.  Jerome  Tallant,  are  in  France,  where  the 
former  is  convalescing  from  wounds  received  in 
battle. 

Mrs.  Marie  Stoney  Wilson  and  Miss  Marion 
Huntington  left  a  few  days  ago  from  New  York 
en    route  to   France. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  G. 
H.  Iverson,  Paso  Robles;  Mr.  Charles  Quade, 
Seattle;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Simpson,  Santa  Bar- 
bara ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ii.  Giddings,  Sacramento ; 
5ergeant-Major  H.  J.  McDonald  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Donald, Camp  Grant,  Illinois;  Mr.  E.  Bernhard, 
Seattle;  Mrs.  Walter  Reesman,  Honolulu;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hess,  Jr.,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  George 
Hudson,   Alta  Mesa;   Mr.  Ed  L.   Scott,  Pinole. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  price  of  platinum 
is  more  than  five  times  that  of  gold  the  metal- 
lurgist has  been  giving  considerable  attention 
to  the  alloying  of  the  more  refractory  metals 
together  in  the  hope  of  forming  a  cheap  and 
efficient  substitute  for  the  white  metal.  _  An 
alloy  of  palladium  and  gold  is  already  in  ex- 
tensive use,  and  though  it  has  a  lower  melting 
point  than  platinum  and  will,  in  fact,  melt  in 
the  gas  blast-lamp,  for  many  purposes  it  serves 
as  well  as,  and  for  some  better  than,  plati- 
num. Still  the  price  of  this  alloy  is  about 
two  and  a  half  times  that  of  gold,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  a  cheaper  alloy  should 
be  found.  A  new  alloy  containing  80  per  cent, 
of  nickel  and  20  per  cent,  of  tungsten  is  giving 
considerable  promise.  It  has  a  melting  point 
only  slightly  below  that  of  platinum  and  it 
resists  single  acids  well,  but,  while  it  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that 
it  can  be  wrought  only  with  great  difficulty, 
and  therefore  delicate  laboratory  utensils  can 
not  be  made  from  it.  Another  new  alloy, 
and  one  that  is  cheap  and  can  be  easily 
wrought,  is  made  by  alloying  together  48  per 
cent,  of  nickel,  47  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  5 
per  cent,  of  tungsten.  While  this  alloy  with- 
stands the  attack  of  single  acids  fairly  well, 
it  has  a  melting  point  considerable  below  that 
of  platinum. 


The  Eiffer  Tower  has  proved  of  great  value 
during  -the  war  as  a  wireless  station.  It  is 
about  to  receive  a  new  coat  of  paint,  consist- 
ing of  about  40,000  pounds. 


"Would  you  say  that  she  is  good-looking?" 
"That  depends."  "On  what?"  "On  whether 
I  was  speaking  of  her  face  or  to  her  face." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 


Fleas  and  Russian  Women. 
Under  the  severest  difficulties  the  Russians 
must  have  their  weekly  steaming  out,  which 
is  called  a  bath.  At  one  of  the  field  hospitals 
just  back  of  the  fighting  lines  was  a  rude  bath- 
house described  in  Florence  Harper's  "Run- 
away Russia"  ("The  Century  Company).  She 
was,  for  the  time  being,  a  nurse  there.  She 
tells  of  a  day  when  the  nurses  were  permitted 
to  use  the  bath-house :  "When  I  saw  those 
girls  dress  I  knew  why  I  had  been  tortured 
by  fleas  and  why  they  had  escaped.  A  flea 
would  have  broken  his  heart  before  he  could 
get  close  enough  to  bite  them.  They  wore  a 
thick  cotton  chemise  that  came  down  nearly 
to  the  ankles  and  was  high  around  the  neck. 
Over  this  went  their  corsets.  Their  garters 
held  up  the  thickest  kind  of  cotton  stockings, 
so  thick  that  no  flea  could  ever  bite  through 
them.  Over  their  corsets  were  other  thick 
and  cottony  garments  that  came  down  below 
the  knees  and  into  which  the  chemise  was 
tucked.  These  ended  with  a  frill.  Camisole 
and  innumerable  petticoats  were  all  of  the 
same    thick    cotton.      It   was    no    wonder    that 


fleas  never  bit  them.  They  examined  my  un- 
derclothes inside  and  out.  Because  my  petti- 
coat was  of  silk,  they  said  it  was  a  dirty  habit 
to  wear  underwear  that  couldn't  be  washed. 
This  made  me  so  angry  that  I  threw  the 
clothes  I  had  taken  off  into  a  basin  of  water 
to  prove  to  them  that  soap  and  water  did  not 
hurt  them.  This  was  so  unusual  to  them  that 
when  we  returned  to  the  hospital  they  asked 
me  to  show  the  head  nurse  the  kind  of  clothes 
1  wore."       ■  »  , 

Suicides  last  year  in  100  American  cities 
showed  a  rate  of  16.2  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion, against  an  average  of  19.3  for  the  pre- 
ceding years  since  1902,  according  to  Fred- 
erick L.  Hoffman,  an  insurance  statistician. 
He  says  the  rate  proves  the  relation  of  sui- 
cidal frequency  to  economic  conditions,  as  re- 
flected in  the  proportion  of  business  failures, 
which  was  exceptionally  low  last  year. 


Cincinnati  has  installed  an  old-time  stocks 
which  offers  accommodation  for  those  heard 
uttering  unpatriotic   sentiments. 


Germamy  Trying  to 
Escape  Crimes 

Berlin  counts  on  trading  for  immunity  from 
punishment,  says 

FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

Marvels  Wrought  in  Air  Travel 

Genius  finally  gave  the  allies  aerial  supremacy,  a  writer  for 
this  number  points  out,  and  he  forsees  that  the  air  route 
will  be  a  commonly  accepted  means  of  transit. 

U.  S.  Heroes  in  Naval  Warfare 

Peerless  deeds  in  sea  fighting  are  recorded  in  a  page  which 
is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  naval  photographs 
to  come  out  of  the  war. 
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THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

jie — I  want  to  get  married.  Do  you  think 
I   will?     She — Don't  ask  me. — Judge. 

"Did  old  Skinflint  leave  much  behind  him 
when  he  died?"  "I  believe  he  left  all  he  had." 
— Baltimore    American. 

Sue — Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  as  happy  as  a 
lark?  Pruc — No,  indeed.  Think  of  the  time 
they  have  to  get  up. — Marine  Herald. 

"What  an  air  of  well-bred  repose  young 
Newrich  has?"  "Yes,  but  he  was  naturally 
lazy  to  begin  with." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Why  do  you  drop  so  many  pennies  in  that 
slot  machine?"  "Oh,  I  like  to  patronize  a 
proposition  that  hasn't  raised  its  price." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 

Tommie  (in  the  trenches) — Done  much 
traveling  in  your  day,  Yank?  Yankee—  Quite 
some.  Tommie — Ever  been  to  Berlin  ?  Yankee 
— Not  yet. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

An  architect  remarked  to  a  lady  that  he 
had  been  to  see  the  great  nave  in  the  new 
church.  "Don't  mention  names,"  the  lady  re- 
plied. "I  know  the  man  you  refer  to." — 
Til-Bits. 

The  sailor  had  just  told  the  old  lady  in  the 
train  what  his  share  in  the  great  war  was. 
"In  a  submarine!"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
nice  !     And  what  do  you  do  ?"     "Well,   mum, 
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I  runs  for'ard  and  tips  her  up  when  we  want 
to  dive." — Occidental. 

Barber  (about  through  with  hair  cut) — Does 
that  suit  you,  sir?  Absent-minded  Professor 
—You've  cut  it  altogether  too  short— a  little 
longer,  plcase.^-Soston   Transcript. 

"What  are  you  doing  to  help  win  the  war?" 
"Well,  I've  bought  war  stamps  and  Liberty 
Bonds,  but  I  haven't  been  able  to  find  any 
whale  meat  as  yet." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Would  you  advise  a  young  man  to  go  into 
any  business  where  he  saw  an  opening?" 
"Yes,  if  he  was  sure  the  opening  wouldn't 
get    him    into    a   hole." — Baltimore    American. 

Dear  Old  Lady — So  you're  on  a  mine- 
sweeper, are  you?  And  where  do  you  sweep 
mines?  Cautious  Tar — Oh,  just  round  the 
tops  of  'em,  lady ;  where  the  dust  settles. — 
Marine  News. 

"What  have  you  there?"  "Just  a  summer 
book."  "Ah!  Something  light  and  airy?" 
"Certainly  not.  This  is  a  serious  summer  and 
I'm  going  to  read  a  serious  book." — Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. 

Customer — By  Jove,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
back.  Has  the  strike  been  settled?  Waiter 
— What  strike,  sir?  Customer — Oh,  come 
now  !  Where  have  you  been  since  you  took 
my  order?  — Tit-Bits. 

"Never  make  a  fuss  about  what  you  can't 
help,"  said  the  homely  philosopher.  "Non- 
sence,"  replied  the  fan ;  "that  idea  would 
take  half  the  excitement  out  of  a  baseball 
game." — Boston    Transcript. 

"A  great  many  commodities  are  advancing 
in  price."  "And  that  reminds  me."  "Yes?" 
"I  .heard  less  kicking  when  whisky  advanced 
$4  a  gallon  than  when  milk  went  up  1  cent  a 
quart." — Louisville   Courier-Journal. 

Farmer  (after  the  patriot  has  milked  his 
first  cow) — Well,  friend,  you've  learned  some- 
thing you  never  knew  before,  hey?  City 
Chap — Verily,  brother!  I've  just  learned  that 
the  person  who  says  a  cow  gives  milk  is  a 
liar. — Buffalo    Express. 

Earnest  Inquirer  (collecting  statistics  for  a 
work  on  temperance) — And  how  many  glasses 
of  beer  would  you — er — consume  in  a  day? 
The  Person — Well,  I  can't  say,  guv'nor.  Some 
days  I  'as  about  twenty  or  thirty,  an'  then 
again,  another  day,  perhaps  I  might  'ave  quite 
a  lot. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Now,"  said  the  professor,  "supposing  that 
by  some  convulsion  of  nature  portions  of  the 


Better 
Be 

Safe 
Than 

Sorry 


Take  heed  today  of  the  very  timely 
warning  which  other  men's  unfortunate 
experiences  hold  up  to  you. 

Prepared,  then,  in  case  of  emergency — 
such  as  sudden  death.  Also  be  prepared 
against  the  burglar.  He  might  come  to- 
night. 

And  sure — let  this  be  your  motto.  Safety 
lies  in  thorough  preparation  for  any 
eventuality   in  the  course  of  a  lifetime. 

Doing  this  no  other  act  stamps  a  man's 
character  so  definitely.  Every  person 
should  make  it  a  point  to  "DO  IT  TO- 
DAY." 

Is  the  man  who  puts  it  off.  Why  run 
the  risk?  The  only  plan  is  to  put  your 
Liberty  Bonds,  etc.,  in  a  Crocker  safe 
deposit  box. 

From  $4  a  Year  Up 


Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 

Crocker  Building  Post  and  Market  Sts. 

Management  JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


earth  now  under  water  became  dry  land,  what 
would  be  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  landscape?"  And  the  summer  girl  who 
was  trying  to  suppress  a  yawn  replied :  "Ger- 
man  submarines." — London    Tit-Bits. 

Mistress — Did  any  one  call  while  I  was  out? 
New  Girl — Yes,  mum ;  Mrs.  Wayup  called. 
Mistress — Did  she  seem  disappointed  when 
you  said  I  was  not  at  home?  New  Girl — 
Well,  she  did  look  a  little  queer,  but  I  told  her 
she  needn't  get  in' a  temper  about  it,  'cause 
it  was  really  true  this  time. — Pearson's. 

"I  know  what  the  preacher  meant  when  he 
spoke  of  the  lay  members  this  morning,"  re- 
marked little  Constant  on  his  way  home  from 


church.  "What  did  he  mean,  dear?"  queried 
his  mother.  "He  meant  poultry,"  answered 
little  Constant.  "I  heard  him  tell  papa  the 
other  day  that  there  was  a  lot  of  old  gos- 
siping hens  in  his  congregation." — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

Patience — Some  wedding,  wasn't  it?  Patrice 
— It  certainly  was.  You  see,  Peggy  had  six 
men  for  ushers  and  she  had  been  engaged 
to  every  one  of  them  at  some  time  or  an- 
other. Patience — Odd,  wasn't  it?  Patrice — 
Yes,  and  she  wouldn't  let  the  organist  play 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March.  Patience — 
No  ?  Patrice — No,  no.  She  had  him  play, 
"Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang's  All  Here." — Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Our  Allies  Wiping  the  Slate  Clean. 

There  is  obvious  purpose  both  on  the  part  of  the 
British  and  French  governments  to  so  set  the  stage  for 
the  peace  conference  as  to  limit  the  demands  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  or  anybody  else  in  relation  to  certain 
definite  things.  Through  a  responsible  minister  Eng- 
land gives  emphatic  notice  that  she  will  make  no  con- 
cessions under  any  interpretation  of  "Freedom  of  the 
Seas"  tending  to  limit  her  naval  armament.  In  other 
words  she  will  herself  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  the  measure  of  her  sea  power. 
This  would  seem  to  put  a  quietus  upon  further  discus- 
sion of  that  particular  question. 

French  diplomacy  is  not  so  blunt,  but  there  is  no 
mistaking  its  intent.  France  "awaits  President  Wil- 
son's interpretation  of  his  fourteen  points";  which 
means  that  in  the  view  of  French  statecraft  nothing 
has  been  determined  definitely — that  everything  awaits 
discussion  and  understanding.  Promulgation  of  the 
fourteen  points  having  served  its  purpose,  the  slate  is 
now  clean. 

Thus  England  and  France  have  relieved  themselves 
of  any  commitments,  actual  or  inferred,  with  respect 
to  the  conditions  and  terms  of  peace.  The  fourteen 
points  may  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  but  they  are 


not  to  be  taken  without  limitation  or  interpretation  as 
settling  anything  in  advance. 

Obviously  the  peace  council  is  not  to  be  a  mere  rati- 
fication meeting. 

The  Supreme  Issue. 

The  sacrifices  and  relinquishments  of  the  American 
people  during  the  past  two  years  make  a  formidable 
account.  The  most  serious  part  of  it  all  relates  less  to 
concrete  things — to  our  contribution  of  fighting  men,  our 
provision  of  foods  and  munitions,  our  food  rationing 
at  home  and  our  food-giving  abroad,  our  participation 
in  humanitarian  enterprises  which  have  attended  upon 
the  war  and  alleviated  its  sufferings — than  to  suspension 
of  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  government 
under  the  democratic  idea.  Without  protest  or  com- 
plaint we  have  yielded  to  the  government  at  Washington 
a'kind  and  measure  of  authority  beyond  alike  the  normal 
limitations  of  our  system  and  the  philosophy  of  democ- 
racy. The  list  of  concessions  is  a  long  one :  Congress 
practically  subordinated  its  authority  and  yielded  its 
powers  to  the  executive  department.  Cheerfully,  even 
with  enthusiasm,  the  public  met  demands  for  money 
unprecedented  in  their  magnitude.  Private  property  in 
the  value  of  billions  of  dollars  was  yielded  to  the  gov- 
ernment without  protest.  In  brief  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  their  generosity  balked  at  no  demand  or 
request  made  upon  the  theory  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

Now  when  the  war  is  practically  over  and  when  we 
survey  the  situation  in  unemotional  appraisement  we 
discover  that  the  executive  department  of  our  govern- 
ment has  become  an  autocracy.  It  conies  to  its  determi- 
nations secretly  and  pursues  them  secretly.  It  demands 
and  gets  from  Congress  such  enactments  as  it  wants.  It 
possesses  under  congressional  subservience  practically 
unrestricted  powers  of  taxation.  It  operates  even  in  the 
largest  affairs  through  unofficial  personal  agents  and  to 
and  for  ends  for  which  neither  legislative  nor  judicial 
sanction  is  asked  or  desired.  It  possesses  and  controls 
the  vast  transportation  system  of  the  country.  Like- 
wise it  possesses  and  controls,  in  the  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  systems,  the  agencies  of  public  communica- 
tion and  information ;  and  even  since  the  end  of  the 
war  it  has  further  extended  its  authority  and  its  powers 
by  taking  over  the  ocean  cable  services.  In  brief  the 
executive  administration  at  Washington  has  become 
all-powerful  in  its  mastery  of  conditions  which  effect 
the  vital  interests  of  the  people,  and  it  shows  no  dis- 
position to  turn  back  to  the  people  under  conditions 
of  peace  the  privileges  accorded  to  it  in  respect  to  the 
necessities  of  war. 

The  disposition  now  manifest  to  retain  and  make 
permanent  powers  which  were  yielded  to  the  require- 
ments of  war  and  to  the  end  of  giving  the  Administra- 
tion a  free  hand  in  its  conduct  is  only  a  manifestation 
of  the  human  spirit  as  its  operations  have  been  ob- 
served in  all  ages  and  among  all  men.  There  is  an 
intoxication  in  the  exercise  of  power.  Almost  in- 
evitably it  unbalances  the  judgment  of  those  who  hold 
it.  Especially  in  the  case  of  men  of  small  mind  it 
dethrones  reason.  Each  little  agent  of  authority  con- 
ceives himself  a  colossus  of  wisdom  and  an  essential 
factor  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Thus  we  find  at  this 
time  a  multitude  of  little  bureaucrats  at  Washington 
filled  with  the  notion  that  the  war  powers  in  their  hands 
should  be  continued  despite  the  fact  that  war  no  longer 
exists.  From  top  to  bottom  down  a  long  roster  of 
officials  great  and  small  there  is  study,  not  how  to  yield 
up  temporary  arid  arbitrary  authority,  but  how  to  make 
it  permanent.  Even  here  in  California  we  find  our 
State  Council  of  Defense  proposing  new  enterprises — 
and  of  course  new  appropriations — although  there  is 
no  longer  need  of  defensive  activity. 

The  supreme  practical  question  in  the  United  States 
today  relates  to  the  situation  as  above  defined.    Is  this 


system — not  far  removed  in  principle  or  practice  from 
that  hated  thing  called  Prussianism — brought  into  exist- 
ence under  the  necessities  of  war,  to  be  continued  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  are  we  to  go  back  to  the  rule  and 
practice  of  democratic  government  as  defined  by  the 
Constitution  and  ordered  under  the  traditions  of  our 
national  practice?  Is  Congress  to  be  held  in  per- 
manent subjection  to  the  executive  department  of  the 
government?  Are  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  com- 
missioning of  agents  of  government,  with  the  laws  re- 
lating to  civil  service,  to  be  nullified  to  the  end  of  per- 
petuating in  the  executive  autocratic  power  in  organiz- 
ing and  administering  the  public  service?  Are  the 
powers  entrusted  to  the  executive  administration  under 
the  necessities  of  war  to  be  continued  under  conditions 
of  peace?  In  brief  are  we  to  have,  as  aforetime,  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
— functioning  through  representative  institutions — or 
are  we  to  have  a  system  in  which  the  President  is  prac- 
tically an  autocrat  with  powers — now  that  the  Kaiser 
has  been  unhorsed — greater  than  that  of  any  monarch 
in  modern  times? 

Here  is  the  supreme  issue  of  the  time.  It  is  an  issue 
vital  to  the  character  and  to  the  welfare  of  our  people 
and  as  such  it  is  bound  to  be  reflected  in  our  politics. 
And  by  its  importance  it  is  destined  to  dwarf  every 
other  consideration  of  our  political  life.  As  it  shall  be . 
determined  so  shall  we  abide  by  or  depart  from  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  republic  and  the  practice 
that  has  marked  its  history  from  the  days  of  76  until 
now. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Fourth  Letter.] 
To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut  : 

To  lunch  in  London  with  orchestral  accompaniment 
and  to  dine  the  same  day  in  France  within  ear-range 
of  artillery  fire  puts  one's  sense  of  the  reality  of  things 
to  a  severe  test.  As  we  rode  in  the  darkening  evening 
from  Boulogne  to  Chateau  Radinghem,  some  thirty 
miles  inland,  the  eye  was  quicker  than  the  ear  to  catch 
the  note  of  war.  Its  first  suggestion  came  like  the 
play  of  distant  lightning  and  it  was  not  until  counsel  of 
experience  bade  us  listen  that  the  cause  of  it  was  borne 
in.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  chateau,  some  fifteen 
miles  or  less  below  the  fighting  line,  the  sound  of  gun 
answering  gun  had  become  a  dull  monotone,  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  if  one  gave  attention  to  it,  but  not 
a  disturbance  to  conversation  or,  by  its  reactions,  a 
restraint  upon  appetite  for  a  10  o'clock  dinner  after  a 
ride  through  the  sharp  air  of  an  autumn  evening. 

Chateau  Radinghem  at  6  o'clock  of  a  late  Sep- 
tember morning  is  not,  for  all  its  sumptuosities  of 
carved  oak,  a  place  of  luxury.  The  cold  was  not  that 
of  frost — there  was  nothing  of  the  "tang"  that  makes 
one's  blood  tingle.  It  was  just  a  case  of  accumulated 
chills.  "God  in  heaven,"  exclaimed  one  of  my  two 
room  mates,  as  he  shivered  into  his  trousers,  "Did  you 
ever  know  it  to  be  so  beastly  cold?"  "Hush,  lad,"  came 
from  the  next  bed;  "don't  give  it  away  that  you  are 
not  used  to  living  in  palaces."  And  here  let  me  inter- 
polate a  word  about  palaces.  In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  and  of  some  others,  I  have  had  observation  of 
not  a  few  palaces,  but  never  one  that  was  not  alike 
cheerless  to  the  eye  and  a  blight  upon  the  spirit.  The 
less  one  has  to  do  with  marble  halls,  outside  of  dreams. 
the  better.  There  is  not  a  five-room  cottage  in  Cali- 
fornia— not  to  mention  an  apartment  in  a  steam-heated 
flat — that  is  not  to  be  preferred  on  the  score  of  com- 
fort to  the  most  gorgeous  palace  in  Europe.  Far  better 
than  a  palace  is  a  modest  bungalow  with  central  heating 
arrangements  and  a  base-burning  fountain  of  hot 
water.  . 

The  mark  of  war  in  the  shape  of  a   sli 
house   was   upon  the   first  village  we   entc 
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way  from  Chateau  Radinghem  to  the  front  at  La 
Bassee;  and  the  nearer  we  approached  the  line  the 
more  general  and. serious  the  havoc.  The  first  con- 
siderate ruin  that  we  entered  was  Bethune,  a  town 
about  the  size  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  picture  was  a  dupli- 
cate on  a  small  scale  of  San  Francisco  after  our  smash- 
up  of  1906.  There  was  the  same  confusion  of  broken 
walls,  of  streets  half  filled  with  bricks  and  blackened 
timbers,  the  same  uncanny  silence.  It  brought  back  to 
me  with  an  overpowering  emotion  of  memory  the  desola- 
tion of  that  dread  time.  Bethune  is  literally  a  dead  city. 
Nobody  abides  there,  for  there  is  no  place  in  which 
anybody  could  live.  The  destruction — wanton  and 
cruel,  for  there  was  no  military  purpose  in  it — is  com- 
plete. And  like  Bethune,  Albert,  Bapaume,  Peronne, 
Maubeuge.  and  other  cities  in  the  same  region  are 
ghastly  wrecks.  Many  smaller  places  are  mere  heaps 
of  bricks  and  dust— all  ruined  to  the  end  of  shocking 
and  terrifying  the  multitudes  of  noncombatants  whose 
homes  they  were.  Anger  and  resentment  rose  within 
me  as  one  after  another  in  the  course  of  several  days' 
journey ings  we  passed  through  these  desolate  skeletons, 
once  haunts  of  industry  and  happiness — homes  that 
were. 

It  was  in  front  of  Bethune — midway  between  that 
dead  and  silent  wreck  and  the  very-much  alive  front  at 
La  Bassee — that  we  had  our  baptism  of  fire,  if  our  slight 
experience  in  that  line  may  be  so  named.  As  we  were 
driving  slowly  northward,  a  shell,  evidently  aimed  at  a 
British  battery  near  us,  struck  kerplunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  perhaps  three  hundred  feet  ahead  of  us, 
throwing  up  a  geyser  of  mud  which  sprayed  everything 
round  about  within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet.  Then  after 
a  moment  came  another  shell,  striking  a  little  nearer  the 
battery  than  the  first.  It  was  clearly  a  time  for  caution, 
so  we  left  our  machines  and  remained  under  a  pro- 
tecting wall  until  it  became  evident  that  the  German 
gun  had  addressed  itself  elsewhere.  And  here  I  may 
say  that  while  we  were  many  times  during  the  following 
ten  days  within  range  of  artillery  fire,  we  were  at  no 
time  permitted  (and  without  serious  protest  on  our 
part)  within  range  of  machine-gun  activity.  Artillery 
fire  is  for  the  most  part  directed  at  opposing  batteries. 
It  is  only  when  a  considerable  body  of  troops  or  a 
squadron  of  motors  come  within  range  that  cannon 
fire  is  directed  at  anything  except  a  gun.  Thus 
one  may  walk  about  within  range  of  enemy  guns 
with  comparative  safety  if  only  he  keep  away  from  a 
battery.  In  going  forward  to  the  front-line  trench  at 
La  Bassee  we  walked  for  perhaps  three  miles  in  front  of 
the  line  of  heavy  guns  which  persistently  hammered 
away  over  our  heads.  Our  eyes  searched  the  air  for 
shells  going  or  coming,  but  while  we  could  occasionally 
hear  them  swish  or  whistle  overhead  we  were  not. able 
to  see  them.  There  was,  however,  thrilling  entertain- 
ment in  fire  by  the  lighter  guns  at  Hun  observation 
planes  which  hovered  high  above.  The  method  of 
dealing  with  these  visitors  is  to  throw  towards  them 
what  are  called  smoke  bombs,  which  explode  high  in 
the  air,  thus  indicating  the  range.  One  shot  after  am 
other  is  fired  until  across  the  sky  there  hangs  a  line  of 
drifting  clouds  technically  called  a  smoke  barrage. 
Only  rarely — so  rare  that  it  takes  an  average  of  seven 
thousand  shots  to  score  a  hit — are  planes  brought  down 
by  this  kind  of  attack.  The  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
"get"  the  observer  as  to  drive  him  away.  This  sort  of 
practice  we  saw  many  times,  and  with  the  unfailing 
interest  which  attaches  to  direct  assault  even  though 
nothing  positive  is  expected  from  it. 

Later  in  the  same  day  we  had  our  first  view  of  air- 
planes flying  in  formation,  that  is,  in  harrow-shaped 
squadron  precisely  after  the  manner  of  a  flock  of  geese. 
In  the  immediate  instance  it  was  a  group  of  bombing 
machines  moving  forward  and  over  the  German  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  dropping  things  upon  enemy  can- 
tonments. Later  we  saw  a  British  sausage  balloon,  sta- 
tioned high  in  the  air  as  an  outpost  for  observation, 
fall  to  the  ground  in  a  mass  of  flame  and  smoke  from 
an  attack  by  a  German  plane.  The  sight  was  harrowing 
enough  at  a  distance  of  approximately  three  miles  and 
I  was  glad  not  to  have  been  so  near  as  to  see  the  de- 
scending observer.  Whether  or  not  he  escaped  we 
never  knew.  

Thi  re   are   many  kinds   of   trenches,   as  we  saw  at 

different  times  and  places,  but  that  at  La  Bassee,  in 

whit  a   we   spent  half  an   hour  or  more,   was   typical. 

t    -as  not,   as   I   had   imagined,   a   narrow   and   con- 

uc  is  ditch,  but  a  series  of  ditches  connecting  fairly 


open  spaces.  The  men  actually  in  the  trench  were  com- 
paratively comfortable,  the  weather  being  what  is  called 
open,  that  is,  free  from  rain.  Every  little  way  a  look- 
out perched  above  his  fellows,  with  an  eye  fixed  at  a 
peep-hole  between  protecting  bags  of  sand.  But  in 
general  the  men  were  playing  cards,  smoking,  or 
amusing  themselves  in  various  other  ways.  Some  were 
sleeping  in  holes  dug  in  the  clay  along  side  the  trench 
or  on  boards  in  the  open  air.  There  were  occasional 
fires  for  warmth,  and  around  them  the  men  gathered 
in  pleasant  comradeship,  content  to  leave  the  immediate 
business  of  observation  to  the  men  perched  above  them. 
It  was  just  a  slow  waiting  game.  All  the  actual  fighting 
going  on — and  it  was  of  a  desultory  and  lazy  kind — 
was  between  batteries  posted  anywhere  from  two  to 
four  miles  behind  the  opposing  trench  lines.  In  the 
trenches,  as  elsewhere  within  the  range  of  artillery  fire, 
we  had  no  sense  of  immediate  or  personal  danger.  It 
is  when  one  comes  within  the  range  of  machine- 
gun  fire,  where  civilians  are  not  permitted,  that  the 
chance  of  being  hit  is  serious. 

It  is  only  at  times  and  places  of  assault,  when  men 
from  one  side  or  the  other  are  going  over  the  top  into 
Xo  Man's  Land,  that  there  is  any  sense  of  the  reality 
of  war.  Then,  of  course,  it  is  hot  business,  but  it  is  a 
business  that  few  civilians  or  noncombatants  have  part 
in.  Not  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  our  eight  days 
at  and  near  the  front  did  we  have  any  experience  or 
observation  of  actual  battle  other  than  that  of  a  droning 
interchange  of  shots  from  distant  and  opposing  bat- 
teries. 

Our  nearest  approach  to  an  actual  battle  was  in  front 
of  the  city  of  Albert  and  immediately  behind  the  battle- 
front  of  Cambrai.  As  we  were  sitting  quietly  by  the 
roadside  lunching  picnic  fashion  there  came  upon  us  the 
vanguard  of  a  British  division  of  twenty  or  more  thou- 
sand men  going  into  the  fight.  They  were  in  approxi- 
mately a  thousand  motor  trucks,  each  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  next,  and  it  took  four  hours  to  pass.  At 
intervals  on  the  outer  side  of  the  road,  and  coming 
from  the  fight,  there  lumbered  along  trucks  filled  with 
wounded.  It  would  not  have  been  easy  to  determine 
whether  the  higher  enthusiasm  was  with  the  men  enter- 
ing the  fight  or  those  coming  from  it.  In  each  case 
spirit  was  high  under  the  exhilarations  of  the  hour. 
Later  in  the  day  we  saw  a  British  cavalry  force  three 
thousand  strong  marching  into  the  battle  zone,  and  a 
most  war-like  and  spirited  sight  it  was. 


On  the  third  day  of  our  tour  of  the  British  front  we 
ran  south  as  far  as  the  city  of  Amiens.  It  was  a  sunny 
Sunday  and  the  entire  peasant  world  was  airing  itself  in 
its  holiday  clothes.  Almost  every  woman  was  in  mourn- 
ing, for  the  French  temperament  lends  itself  to  this 
sort  of  thing  with  amazing  sympathy.  If  the  husband 
of  a  Frenchwoman's  second  cousin  is  a  victim  of  the 
war,  straightway  she  goes  into  deep  mourning.  Thus 
the  streets  of  every  village  and  every  roadside  were 
black.  In  very  many  cases,  of  course,  the  bereavement 
is  actual  and  personal.  With  a  total  sacrifice  of  1,400,- 
000  dead  there  is  in  France  abundant  cause  for  grief, 
though  not  every  woman  in  black  is  a  widow  or  a  be- 
reaved mother.  But  however  it  may  be,  the  sufferings 
of  these  people  who  have  lived  in  the  war  zone  for 
four  and  a  half  years  have  been  terrible.  Many  of 
them,  driven  from  their  homes,  have  crowded  in  upon 
relatives  or  others.  Every  village  holds  double  its  nor- 
mal complement.  Men  and  women,  and  even  children, 
bear  in  their  faces  the  hunted  look  of  sustained  anxiety. 
It  was  all  painful  enough;  and  it  was  as  painful  at 
Amiens  as  in  smaller  places.  For  while  Amiens  was 
not  occupied  by  the  Germans,  their  approach  was  so 
near  as  to  make  it  the  objective  of  continuous  gunfire 
for  many  days.  Hardly  a  building  escaped.  The  ca- 
thedral, famed  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  France, 
bears  many  marks  of  German  malice,  though  happily 
its  charming  facade  is  intact.  The  buildings  round  and 
about  it  are  badly  damaged,  which  goes  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  special  object  of  attention  from 
the  German  marksmen. 


Returning  from  Amiens  to  Radinghem,  we  passer' 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Somme 
scene  of  two  terrible  campaigns.  Here  in  other  dav: 
was  a  seat  of  French  agricultural  industry  in  its  best 
development.  The  whole  region  for  a  distance  as  fa 
as  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose  was  a  succession  o' 
gardens  and  at  every  crossroads  there  nestled  a  village 


where  were  the  homes  of  an  industrious,  home-keeping 
population.  No  more  innocent  or  kindlier  folk  could 
there  have  been  found  in  the  world.  Today  the  valley 
of  the  Somme  is  a  desert.  The  country  is  scarred  and 
pitted  everywhere  with  shell  craters.  Nowhere  is  there 
any  mark  of  human  or  any  other  kind  of  life.  The 
beautiful  and  fruitful  country,  scored  and  scorched  by 
war,  has  been  transformed  into  a  wilderness.  The  few 
trees  left  standing  are  broken  and  scarred  by  gunfire. 
The  wells,  after  being  poisoned  by  retreating  Germans, 
were  filled  up  with  debris.  Today  the  Somme  Valley  is 
as  desolate  a  spot  as  the  most  arid  regions  of  Nevada  or 
Arizona.  Its  men  have  been  killed  or  carried  away  into 
a  merciless  slavery,  its  women  ravaged  and  driven  from 
their  homes,  its  children  orphaned  and  scattered — God 
knows  where. 

Effort  was  making  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  clear 
up  the  debris  of  war  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme.  At 
various  places  we  encountered  "salvage  piles."  To- 
day only  here  and  there  a  few  broken  walls  mark 
the  site  of  what  was  once  a  village,  while  by  the 
roadsides  and  scattered  over  the  deserted  hillsides 
stand  little  crosses  marking  nameless  graves.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  wreckage  of 
domestic  life  which  litters  village  streets  everywhere. 
Pieces  of  furniture,  broken  dishes,  here  a  baby's  car- 
riage, there  a  few  leaves  from  an  account  book,  pieces 
of  toys  and  rags  of  women's  clothes — all  speak  of  war 
in  its  most  wicked  and  shameful  aspect.  It  would  be  a 
hard  heart  truly  that  could  pass  these  broken  and  aban- 
doned homes  and  witness  these  mementos  of  other  and 
happy  days  without  grief  and,  I  may  add.  without  bit- 
terness of  spirit.  Shame  upon  those  who  in  lust  of 
conquest  wrought  this  unspeakable  wickedness  ! 

Looking  upon  this  devastated  and  broken  country 
there  are  many  to  express  belief  that  it  may  never  again 
be  brought  to  usefulness.  There  is  a  theory  that  the 
soil  has  been  so  torn  and  mangled,  so  impregnated  with 
the  metal  of  a  million  shells,  that  it  may  not  be  reedemed 
for  decades  to  come.  I  can  not  believe  it  Sad  as  the 
picture  is,  there  is  in  it  in  my  judgment  promise  of 
better  days.  It  will  call  for  prodigies  of  labor  to  bring 
it  back  to  arable  form ;  and  for  other  prodigies  of  enter- 
prise to  reequip  it.  But  in  the  lush  grasses  which 
already  cover  the  wounds  of  the  terrible  fighting  of 
1914  I  discovered  evidence  of  sustained  fertility,  and 
I  have  not  the  first  doubt  that  half-a-score  seasons  of 
peace  will  see  the  valley  of  the  Somme  smiling  again 
as  in  days  of  old,  none  the  less  fruitful  for  the  tragic 
record  of  these  awful  years,  again,  I  fondly  believe,  the 
seat  of  an  industrious  and  happy  population. 


In  my  own  imagination,  and  I  may  safely  assume  in 
that  of  the  world  in  general,  the  fighting  front — the 
actual  line  of  battle — has  in  its  relative  proportion 
to  other  activities  been  tremendously  magnified.  In 
reality  the  main  business  of  war  is  carried  on  be- 
hind the  battle  line.  The  men  in  the  trenches  at 
any  given  time  as  compared  with  those  behind  the 
trenches  are  only  as  one  in  many  thousands.  The  zone 
of  war  in  France  alone — leaving  England,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  America,  and  remoter  regions  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing— extends  from  the  front  south  to  Brest  and  Bor- 
deaux. By  far  the  greater  number  drawn  from  America 
never  at  any  time  got  within  ear-range  of  cannon  fire. 
That  every  mother's  son  of  them  all  was  eager  to  "get 
forward"  goes  without  saying,  but  the  activities  of  war, 
excepting  at  moments  of  assault,  were  mostly  in  regions 
well  to  the  rear,  where  the  hazards,  such  as  they  were, 
related  less  to  the  sanguinary  business  of  war  than  to 
the  privations  and  hardships  of  camp  and  hospital  life. 
In  the  course  of  our  visit  to  the  British  front,  and  later 
to  the  French  and  American  fronts,  we  criss-crossed 
many  times  the  region  between  the  battle  line  and  Paris, 
more  especially  a  zone  twenty-five  or  more  miles  imme- 
diately behind  the  trenches.  Here  there  was  life 
enough,  but  in  its  superficial  aspects  it  was  very  much 
the  kind  of  life  one  sees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
a  circus.  Camps,  hospitals,  airdromes,  mechanical  plants 
of  many  kinds,  these  and  a  hundred  other  groupings  of 
men,  animals,  and  materials  attendant  upon  and  con- 
tributing to  the  business  at  the  front  made  up  what 
appeared  to  the  non-technical  eye  a  carnival  of  con- 
fusions. Motor  trucks,  loaded  or  empty,  were  con- 
stantly moving  up  and  down  the  roads,  men  on  horse- 
back, officers  in  motors,  messengers  on  cycles,  artil- 
lery limbers,  marching  horsemen  and  marching  in- 
fantry were  everywhere.  Of  course  there  was  definite 
motive  and  a  certain  order  in  it  all — that  must  be  taken 
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for  granted.  Somewhere  behind  it  all  there  was  a  co- 
ordinating and  directing  mind,  but  it  was  not  evident 
to  the  mere  looker-on.  In  all  this  activity  there  was 
involved  a  veritable  babel  of  races — French,  British  (in- 
cluding Canadians,  New  Zealanders,  and  South  Afri- 
cans), Americans,  Hindus,  Portuguese,  Chinese,  and 
Germans,  the  latter,  of  course,  prisoners  of  war.  There 
were  no  idlers.  Those  who  were  not  marching  or 
hurrying  up  and  down  were  busy  in  hospitals,  or 
working  in  gas  plants,  airdromes,  or  stables.  Gangs 
of  Chinese  and  gangs  of  German  prisoners  were  every- 
where working  on  the  roads,  in  many  instances  using 
the  wreckage  of  buildings  for  road  metal. 


I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  German  prisoners, 
who  I  am  bound  to  say  were  a  husky  lot,  working  dili- 
gently enough,  but  in  rather  gloomy  spirit.     Only  two 
of  the  many  I  addressed  spoke  English  and  both  were 
confident  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  German  armies. 
They   were   rather   carelessly   guarded,   from   which   I 
inferred  that  they  were  not  unhappy  to  be  out  of  the 
range  of  gunfire  and  in  close  contact  with  the  British, 
French,  or  American  commissaries.    To  each  prisoner 
there  was  given  the  full  ration  of  a  soldier.    Previously 
I    had    seen    in    English    fields    and    workshops    num- 
bers of  German  prisoners  obviously  well  content  under 
internment  and  not  anxious  to  exchange  present  safety 
and  liberal  rationing  for  the  privations  and  hardships 
and  dangers   of  field   service.     The   German   common 
soldier,  I  was  told,  usually  showed  appreciation  of  kind- 
ness, but  the  officers  were  obstreperous  and  offensive 
to  the  last  degree.     Even  in  the  hospitals,  when  being 
cared  for  as  generously  and  tenderly  as  men  of  our  own 
army,  they  were  insistent  in  demanding  deference  to 
their  rank,  offensive  in  their  pride  and  boastfulness, 
and  insolent  in  their  attitude  toward  the  nurses.     I  was 
told   in  a   hospital  near   Cheaumont  on  the  American 
front  that  on  the  afternoon  preceding  our  visit  a  Prus- 
sian officer  had  sworn  at  a  nurse,  whereupon  a  lank 
Texan   crawled   out    of   an   adjoining   bed,    gave   him 
a  pair   of  black   eyes,   and  knocked  out  three   of  his 
teeth.     "Take  that,  you  blank ety-blank ,"  was  his  part- 
ing admonition,  "and  if  I  hear  another  sassy  'word  from 
you  I'll   drag  your  rotten   tongue   out  by  its  roots." 
That  particular  Hun  thereafter  took  his  gruel,  if  not 
with  grace,  at  least  in  civil  silence.  A.   H. 
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classified  as  progressive — he  is  accredited  as  having 
hoofs  and  horns.  If  it  be  urged  that  he  has  the  virtue 
of  absolute  frankness,  that  he  does  not  camouflage  in 
his  political  activities,  that  he  does  not  set  himself  up 
as  a  reformer  and  yet  is  more  honest  than  most  re- 
formers, it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Western 
public  believes  him  a  "bad  one"  and  that  he  would  be 
a  load  to  carry.  Penrose  or  Borah  must  back  down 
or  there  will  be  a  nasty  fight  when  the  new  Congress 
meets. 

Borah's  opposition  to  Penrose  is  weak  at  two  points. 
First,  it  is  believed  to  proceed  from  the  basis  of  a  per- 
sonal grudge.  Second,  there  is  very  general  belief  that 
Borah  wants  the  chairmanship  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee himself.  If  the  order  of  Republican  seniority  in 
the  committee  were  more  favorable  the  anti-Penrose 
sentiment  would  be  stronger.  But  Lodge,  next  on  the 
list,  stands  to  head  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  is  more  to  his  liking  than  finance.  McCumber, 
next  on  the  list,  has  no  special  fitness  for  the  job,  be- 
sides being  just  as  objectionable  on  the  grounds  above 
defined  as  Penrose  himself.  Smoot,  the  third  man,  is 
likewise  affiliated  with  the  old  guard.  Besides  he  is 
slated  for  the  Appropriations  Committee,  for  which  he 
is  the  very  best  man  in  the  Senate.  La  Follette,  who 
comes  next,  is  impossible,  and  Townsend,  the  last  Re- 
publican on  the  committee,  is  hardly  up  to  the  job. 

It  is  possible  that  Penrose  may  step  aside  in  the 
interest  of  harmony,  but  that  is  not  his  customary  way 
of  meeting  criticism  and  opposition.  As  all  the  world 
knows,  he  is  an  aggressive  and  resourceful  fighter  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  moved  from  a  fixed  purpose  by 
arguments  based  upon  a  theory  of  his  unacceptability. 
The  matter  has  already  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
National  Republican  Committee  and  Chairman  Hays 
went  to  Washington  last  week  in  an  effort  to  effect  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  He  saw  Penrose,  Borah,  and 
all  the  others,  but  apparently  without  reaching  any 
ground  of  general  accommodation.  He  returned  to  his 
office  in  New  York  with  lips  tight  shut. 

So  the  matter  stands.  The  game  is  clearly  within 
Penrose's  hands.  He  will  have  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Finance  Committee  if  he  wants  it;  and  if  he  does 
not  take  it  it  will  be  due  to  his  own  sense  of  propriety 
and  policy,  and  not  to  anything  that  Mr.  Borah  or  any- 
body else  may  say  or  do. 


THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  Crown. Prince — to  give  him  a  convenient  title  that  is  no 
longer  his — sometimes  deviates  into  truth  in  the  effort  to  ex- 
cuse himself  at  the  cost  of  his  associates.  Twice,  in  the  course 
of  recent  interviews,  he  has  said  that  Germany  lost  the  war 
at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  This  was  so  apparent  to  him  at 
the  time  that  he  urged  upon  his  military  superiors  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact,  and  advised  them  to  make  peace  at  all 
costs,  even  though  it  should  involve  the  surrender  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  But  his  opinion,  says  the  Crown  Prince,  was  not 
favorably  received.  He  was  ordered  to  address  himself  to 
the  command  of  his  own  army,  and  to  leave  the  general  con- 
duct of  the  war  to  his  chiefs.  Now  the  Crown  Prince  has 
not  enhanced  his  reputation  by  his  loquacity  since  his  flight 
into  Holland.  His  efforts  to  evade  responsibility  for  the  war 
have  already  excited  a  certain  amount  of  outspoken  disgust 
in  Germany,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  there  has"  been  no 
denial  from  any  military  or  other  source  of  his  utterances  re- 
garding the  battle  of  the  Marne,  nor  of  his  assertion  that  Ger- 
many had  lost  the  war  four  years  ago,  and  that  he  had  advised 
his  associates  to  make  peace  at  any  necessary  sacrifice.  The 
Crown  Prince  stated,  of  course,  the  exact  fact  when  he  said 
that  the  battle  of  the  Marne  had  been  irretrievably  fatal  to 
Germany.  Whether  he  said  so  at  the  time  is  another  matter, 
but  at  least  no  one  has  denied  it. 


The  Crown  Prince  is  by  no  means  alone  in  his  estimate  of 
the  conclusive  nature  of  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  may  be 
remembered  that  Count  Charles  de  Souza,  one  of  the  most 
competent  of  military  experts,  formed  the  same  opinion  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war.  He  said  that  Germany  had  only 
one  bolt  to  shoot,  and  that  it  had  missed  its  mark,  that  the 
whole  German  plan  of  campaign  involving  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  was  a  colossal  and  irretrievable  blunder,  and  that  the 
German  commanders  knew  it  even  before  they  went  down  to 
defeat  on  the  Marne.  Thenceforth  all  their  efforts  were  in 
the  nature  of  a  desperate  attempt  to  struggle  against  a  quite 
visible  doom,  and  its  shadows  overhung  them  through  all  their 
seeming  successes  in  the  east  and  the  west.  Germany,  said 
Count  de  Souza,  had  never  been  able  to  extricate  herself  from 
the  morasses  of  the  Marne.  The  titanic  struggle  to  free  her- 
self might  sometimes  threaten  to  burst  the  net  that  had  been 
thrown  around  her,  but  she  no  longer  had  any  progressive  plan 
of  campaign.  Thenceforth  she  must  be  opportunist,  with  her 
only  hope  upon  the  chapter  of  accidents  that  always  play  so 
large  a  part  in  war,  and  upon  the  possibility  of  Allied  dissen- 
sions. Germany,  after  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  was  like  a 
snake  with  his  head  pinned  to  the  ground.  She  could  still 
lash  out  with  fearful  violence  over  an  arc  extending  from  the 
North  Sea  to  Mesopotamia,  but  she  had  lost  the  great  initia- 
tive. She  was  on  the  defensive.  Time  had  become  the  great- 
est of  her  enemies.  She  was  bleeding  to  death,  and  bleeding 
much  faster  than  her  foes. 


Mr.  Penrose  and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Democratic  party 
owes  its  failure  in  the  late  election  primarily  to  the 
seniority  rule  in  Congress.  It  was  the  seniority  rule 
that  made  the  late  Bill  Stone  of  Missouri,  a  congenital 
pacifist  and  otherwise  wholly  unfit,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Likewise  it  was 
the  seniority  rule  that  made  Claude  Kitchin,  another 
pacifist  and  the  narrowest  of  parochial  statesmen,  head 
of  the  House  War  Committee  at  a  time  when  a  man 
of  broad  powers  and  of  fighting  spirit  was  needed  in 
that  position.  In  brief  the  failure  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Congress  to  meet  the  war  condition  in  proper 
spirit  was  the  direct  effect  of  a  rule  which  very  com- 
monly puts  round  pegs  in  square  holes. 

Now  the  question  arises,  Shall  the  Republican  party  in 
its  reorganization  of  Congress  abandon  the  rule  which 
has  brought  disaster  to  its  Democratic  rival  or  shall  it 
proceed  along  the  line  of  precedent  under  the  obvious 
hazards  which  He  in  that  path?  Among  Republicans 
there  are  two  views,  each  definitely  and  positively  held. 
Mr.  Norris  of  Nebraska,  nominally  a  Republican,  but 
of  uncertain  allegiance,  has  introduced  a  resolution 
abolishing  the  seniority  rule  as  it  relates  to  chairman- 
ships and  interlocking  committee  memberships.  His 
proposal,  while  not  generally  accepted,  finds  support 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Borah,  who  when  he  chooses  to 
wake  up  and  fight — which  is  not  often — is  really  a 
strong  fighter.  It  happens  that  under  the  seniority  rule 
Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  will  become  head  of  the 
Finance  Committee.  Borah  argues  that  the  Republican 
party  can  not  go  before  the  country  in  1920  with  a 
scheme  of  tariff  revision  made  by  Penrose  and  Ford- 
ney,  the  latter  being  in  line  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  There  is  a  measure  of  force  in 
Borah's  contention.     While  Penrose  is  a  man  of  com- 

tmanding  intellect  and  of  high  personal  integrity,  stand- 
ing head  and  shoulders  above  the  majority  of  senators, 
there  hangs  about  his  name  and  fame  a  certain  odor. 


The  Right  Ring. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Paris,  President  Wilson  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  response  to  a  suggestion  that  he  visit  Ger- 
many:  "Only  by  long  years  of  repentance  can  Germany 
atone  for  her  crimes  and  show  sincerity.  No  true 
American  could  think  of  visiting  Germany  unless 
for/ced  to  do  so  by  strictly  official  obligations.  That  is 
to  say,  I  decline  in  advance  to  consider  any  suggestion 
of  the  kind." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  is  here  correctly 
quoted.  His  words  have  the  right  ring  and  come  at  the 
right  time.  There  have  been  many  indications  of  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  Germans  that  the  President, 
and  through  him  the  American  government,  will  be 
"friendly"  to  the  extent  of  assuming  immediate  and 
cordial  relations.  It  must  not  be.  There  must  be  that 
in  the  attitude  of  America  and  other  countries,  that 
will  drive  it  home  upon  the  German  mind  that  cruelty 
and  criminality  may  not  be  condoned  by  classifying  its 
incidents  as  acts  of  war. 


Countess  Maria  Loschi  of  Rome,  who,  as  the  guest 
of  the  United  States  government,  is  on  a  tour  of 
America  to  survey  social,  educational,  and  political  con- 
ditions relating  to  women  and  report  to  the  government 
of  Italy,  is  a  young  woman  who  dresses  simply  and 
speaks  fluently  English  as  well  as  French  and  Italian. 
She  is  a  writer  on  sociological  subjects,  a  teacher  of 
French  literature  in  a  college  in  Rome,  and  in  addition 
is  on  the  staff  of  a  technical  school.  She  also  is  an 
ardent  suffragist  and  one  of  five  women,  representatives 
of  the  Italian  Feminine  Patriotic  League,  appointed  to 
aid  the  government  authorities  in  devising  a  plan  for 
the  readjustment  of  labor  after  the  war. 


It  will  probably  be  a  long  time  before  the  world  at  large 
will  recognize  the  blunder  that  Germany  made  when  she  in- 
vaded Belgium.  Crimes  are  always  blunders,  but  here  we 
have  a  military  blunder,  and  one  based  on  Germany's  pet 
stupidity  of  misinterpreting  the  minds  of  other  nations.  Why 
did  Germany  invade  Belgium?  Why  did  she  depart  from 
the  victorious  precedent  of  Von  Moltke  when  he  invaded 
France  directly  across  the  frontier?  There  are,  of  course, 
certain  standard  answers  to  these  questions,  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  a  long  time  before  their  fallacies  are  recognized. 
Germany,  we  are  told,  invaded  Belgium  because  it  was  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  into  France.  But  it  was  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  It  was  the  most  difficult  and  the 
longest  way  into  France,  and  moreover  it  involved  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  enemy,  indeed  of  two  new  enemies,  since  it 
brought  Great  Britain  into  the  field.  The  easiest  and  the 
quickest  way  was  from  Metz  to  Verdun.  But,  we  are  told, 
this  way  was  barred  by  the  French  fortresses.  But  was  not 
the  way  through  Belgium  also  barred  by  Belgian  fortresses? 
If  the  French  fortresses  had  been  struck  as  heavily  as  were 
the  Belgian  fortresses  of  Liege  and  Namur  and  Antwerp  they, 
too,  would  have  fallen,  and  just  as  quickly.  Moreover,  the 
French  fortresses  could  have  been  enveloped  and  left  in  the 
rear  in  conformity  with  Von  Moltke's  plan  of  forty  years 
ago.  The  reasons  usually  advanced  for  the  invasion  of  Bel- 
gium fall  at  once  to  the  ground.  For  the  purpose  of  an  in- 
vasion of  France  it  was  the  worst  of  all  routes.  It  was  the 
most  difficult  from  the  purely  military  point  of  view.  It 
created  a  new  and  hardy  enemy  in  Belgium,  and  it  became 
at  once  the  cause  of  a  declaration  of  war  from  Great  Britain. 
Germany  may  have  disbelieved  in  Great  Britain's  intention  to 
fight.  She  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  resistance  of  Belgium, 
although  that  is  highly  unlikely.  But  she  was  taking  a  fearful 
risk,  and  one  that  had  no  compensation  in  an  easy  access 
to  France.  The  easy  access  to  France  was  through  Metz. 
Why,  then,  did  she  not  take  that  route? 


Sir  Henry  Dalziel,  who  has  added  the  London  Daily 
Chronicle  to  his  list  of  newspaper  purchases,  began 
life  as  a  reporter.  His  pushfulness  was  such  that  he 
became  M.  P.  when  he  was  twenty-three,  being  the 
"baby  of  the  House."  In  time  he  came  to  enjoy  the  in- 
timate friendship  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  with  whom  he 
toured  South  America  a  few  years  ago.  Sir  Henry 
calls  himself  "De-ell,"  and  not  as  spelled,  while  he  hates 
his  photograph  to  be  published  so  much  that  he  re- 
cently ordered  all  negatives  to  be  destroyed. 


Germany  invaded  Belgium  because  she  believed  that  she 
could  tempt  the  French  armies  into  Belgium  and  destroy  them 
there,  and  so  advance  upon  Paris  without  resistance.  No 
other  theory  .is  at  all  tenable,  nor  consistent  with  the  facts. 
If  Joffre  had  yielded  to  the  clamor  induced  by  the  sufferings 
of  Belgium  and  had  moved  his  armies  northward  he  would 
have  found  himself  confronted  with  a  powerful  German  army 
in  Belgium  and  his  rear  would  then  have  been  assailed  by  the 
German  armies  under  the  Crown  Prince  that  were  being  held 
in  readiness  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  would  have  been  hopelessly  enveloped  and  would 
have  met  a  second  Sedan,  and  with  a  like  result.  It  ;-=  true 
that  he  did  eventually  move  his  armies  northwa 
Sambre,    but   that    was    only   when    the    whole    co 
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affairs  had  been  changed  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  army 
in  the  north  and  the  opportunity  was  thus  afforded  him  to 
set  a  trap  of  his  own.  The  German  armies  remained  in  Bel- 
gium for  nearly  three  weeks  before  they  began  their  advance 
into  France.  They  slowly  spread  themselves  over  Belgium 
as  though  their  primary'  object  had  been  the  conquest  of 
Belgium,  and  not  of  France.  They  did  not  take  the  Channel 
ports,  although  they  might  easily  have  done  so.  They  were 
quite  sure  that  they  could  win  the  war  without  them,  and 
at  once.  They  sent  out  reconaissances  in  every  direction, 
and  swept  the  country  with  clouds  of  cavalry.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  aeroplanes  were  then  almost  unknown,  and 
that  armies  depended  for  information  upon  their  cavalry.  The 
Germans  were  searching  for  the  French  army,  and  Joffre  care- 
fully deceived  them  by  spreading  reports  that  the  French  had 
been  seen  here,  there,  and  elsewhere.  They  were  certain  that 
it  must  eventually  arrive  in  Belgium,  and  they  were  waiting 
for  it.  They  did  not  believe  that  Joffre  would  thus  feel 
under  compulsion  to  leave  Belgium  temporarily  to  her  fate. 
or  that  he  would  be  aware  of  the  trap  that  had  been  set  for 
him.  It  was  only  when  they  knew  that  the  trap  had  failed 
that  they  began  their  advance  into  France.  It  would  hardly 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  German  plan  of  campaign 
had  come  to  naught  when  Joffre  refused  to  be  lured  north- 
ward, and  to  walk  into  the  trap  that  had  been  so  elaborately 
set  for  him  in  Belgium.  No  wonder  the  Crown  Prince  should 
say  that  Germany  had  lost  the  war  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 
seeing  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  spring  the  trap  by  an  ad- 
vance on  the  rear  of  the  French  army  that  was  thus  to  be 
tempted  north  into  Belgium.  Germany  had  lost  the  war  even 
before  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  although  she  would  have  re- 
trieved her  position  if  she  bad  won  that  battle.  But  her  great 
plan  of  campaign  had  already  come  to  nothing  when  Joffre 
refused  to  respond  to  the  German  challenge.  We  may  even 
believe  that  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium  were  a  part  of 
the  plan  to  expedite  the  move  northward  to  the  relief  of  the 
tortured  people.  g 

But,  it  may  be  said,  the  French  did  eventually  move  north- 
ward toward  Belgium.  Certainly  they  did,  but  not  until  the 
British  army  had  arrived  on  the  scene.  This  gave  Joffre  the 
opportunity  in  his  turn  to  envelope  the  Germans,  who  were 
now  advancing  southward  toward  the  Sambre  on  the  dis- 
covery that  the  French  armies  were  not  to  be  sent  into  Bel- 
gium. Joffre  ordered  his  commanders  to  advance  to  the 
Sambre,  to  fortify  its  banks,  and  to  prevent  a  German  crossing. 
In  this  way  he  would  envelope  them  between  his  own  armies 
and  those  of  the  British.  But  Joffre  was  to  suffer  from  the 
incapacities  of  his  untried  generals,  and  not  for  the  only  nor 
for  the  last  time.  The  banks  of  the  Sambre  were  not  suf- 
ficiently fortified,  and  Charleroi  was  left  almost  without  pro- 
tection. The  Germans  forced  the  passage  of  the  river  and 
the  French  fell  back  before  them.  The  British  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  their  battle  further  north  or  lose  touch 
with  their  ally.  Indeed  Sir  John  French,  incredulous  of  the 
news,  held  on  past  the  safety  point,  and  was  nearly  cut  from 
his  contact  with  the  French.  Then  began  the  great  German 
"drive  upon  Paris"  that  we  were  to  watch  with  bated  breath, 
and  perhaps  with  needlessly  sinking  hearts. 


It  was  not  a  triumphant  nor  a  victorious  drive.  It  was  not 
a  drive  at  all.  The  Germans  were  not  pursuing  an  origi- 
nal plan.  They  were  not  unfolding  the  successive  stages 
of  a  programme.  They  were  desperately  trying  to  find  a 
new  plan  and  a  new  programme  that  should  take  the 
place  of  the  project  that  had  failed.  To  these  who  look 
only  at  the  movements  of  armies  and  not  at  the  purport  and 
the  significance  of  those  movements  it  seemed  that  the  Allied 
armies  were  in  full  flight  with  the  German  victors  pressing 
relentlessly  in  pursuit.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
facts.  It  seemed  also  as  though  the  Germans  had  Paris  for 
their  goal.  Paris  was  not  their  goal,  nor  has  it  been  their 
goal  at  any  time  except  in  a  quite  vague  and  indirect  way.  It 
must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursory-  reflection  that  there  could 
be  only  one  possible  aim  for  the  Germans,  and  that  was  the 
destruction  of  the  French  army.  Nothing  else  could  be  done 
until  that  had  been  done.  An  attack  upon  Paris  was  out  of 
the  question  so  long  as  the  Allied  armies  were  intact.  More- 
over, the  French,  falling  back  into  their  own  territories  and 
going  to  meet  their  reserves  and  their  supplies,  must  obvioush 
be  growing  stronger  with  every  mile  of  retreat.  It  may  be 
said  with  every  precision  that  the  Germans  did  not  know 
where  they  were  going,  but  certainly  they  were  not  going  to 
Paris.  They  had  lost  the  initiative,  and  must  now  go  wher- 
ever they  were  led.  They  were  not  advancing  triumphantly 
into  France.  They  were  advancing  with  rage  and  despair  in 
their  hearts.  Ever  in  front  of  them  was  the  Allied  army, 
always  evading  the  iron  arms  outstretched  to  catch  and  crush 
them,  and  fighting  continual  rear-guard  actions  that  were 
more  damaging  to  their  enemies  than  to  themselves.  If  the 
Germans  could  but  compel  the  Allied  armies  to  stand  and  to 
give  battle  all  might  yet  be  well  for  them,  but  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  compel  anything.  The  Allies  were  too  quick 
and  too  strong  for  them.  Joffre  knew  precisely  where  that 
battle  was  to  be  fought,  and  he  did  not  intend  that  it  should 
be  fought  prematurely.  Perhaps  the  Germans  also  had  a 
shrewd  idea  of  the  field  that  he  had  chosen,  but  the  essential 
feature  of  the  whole  situation  was  the  fact  that  the  initiative 
had  now  passed  to  the  Allies,  that  it  was  for  them  to  dictate 
the  route  and  the  destination.  The  Germans  had  no  alterna- 
tive 1  .it  to  follow  the  Allied  army,  and  they  followed  it,  not 
exultantly,  but  with  the  premonition  of  disaster  in  their  hearts. 
Thej  '  whole  plan  of  campaign  had  failed,  and  they  must  lose 
.  rar  unless  they  could  win  the  coming  battle.  No  wonder 
■Trown  Prince  should  say  that  after  they  had  los*  the 
of  the  Marne  there  was  nothing  for  them  but  to  make 


peace  upon  the  best  terms   obtainable,   even   to   the  surrender 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  

It  is  strange  how  firmly  rooted  has  become  the  myth  that 
the  Germans  were  driving  upon  Paris.  A  glance  at  the  map 
should  serve  to  dispel  it.  The  German  army  can  hardly  be 
said  even  to  have  been  moving  in  the  direction  of  Pans. 
Their  extreme  right  wing  was  indeed  within  a  few  miles  of 
Paris,  but  it  was  only  the  extreme  right  wing.  The  rest  of 
the  German  forces  were  stretched  in  a  long  straight  line  away 
to  the  German  frontier,  and  precisely  parallel  with  them 
were  the  Allied  forces.  The  formation  of  the  two  armies 
was  designed  by  Joffre.  If  he  had  actually  been  in  command 
of  the  German  army  it  could  not  more  precisely  have  fol- 
lowed his  will.  If  Germany  had  won  the  battle  of  the  Marne 
she  could  then  have  attacked  Paris,  but  she  could  neither 
attack  Paris  nor  any  other  place  so  long  as  an  aggressive 
Allied  army  was  in  the  field.  That  army  had  first  to  be  de- 
stroyed, and  nothing  could  be  done  until  it  had  been  destroyed. 
Paris  was  absolutely  safe  while  the  unbeaten  Allied  armies 
were  in  the  field.  It  was  not  for  the  Germans  to  say  what  they 
would  do  or  would  not  do.  They  had  to  follow  the  Allied 
armies.  Once  those  armies  were  out  of  the  way  France  would 
be  at  their  mercy,  but  not  until  then. 


There  is  no  need  to  describe  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The 
German  armies  wTere  heavily  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
Joffre  and  not  they  had  chosen  the  field.  They  were  still  fur- 
ther handicapped  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  Manoury's  army 
from  the  west,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  had  no  sus- 
picion. It  was  Manoury's  army  that  caused  the  sudden  swerve 
of  Von  Kluck  to  the  east  just  as  we  were  bracing  ourselves 
for  the  fall  of  Paris.  Manoury  struck  a  little  too  soon  and 
his  blow-  lost  some  of  its  force,  but  none  the  less  it  gave 
Yon  Kluck  the  surprise  of  his  life.  He  made  a  gallant  resist- 
ance, pivoting  his  army  with  marvelous  skill  to  meet  the  new 
danger,  but  none  the  less  he  was  forced  back  slowly.  Von 
Hausen  in  the  German  centre  sent  reinforcements  to  his  aid 
and  so  weakened  his  own  position,  and  even  allowed  a  gap 
to  appear  in  his  lines.  Foch,  nine  miles  to  the  rear,  saw 
his  opportunity,  and  drove  like  a  thunderbolt  right  through 
the  German  centre,  and  the  battle  had  been  lost  and  won. 
The  Germans  fell  back  in  dreadful  confusion  to  the  Aisne 
and  there  fortified  themselves — a  disastrous  end  to  a  disastrous 
beginning,  for  they  might  have  kept  their  armies  in  the  open 
and  fought  another  battle  under  much  more  favorable  circum- 
stances. But  Germany  had  lost  her  one  chance  to  retrieve 
her  misstep  in  Belgium.  She  had  lost  the  battle  that  could 
alone  have  reestablished  her  position  and  given  the  initiative 
again  into  her  hands.  Once  more  we  can  hardly  wonder  that 
the  Crown  Prince  should  say  that  Germany  had  lost  the  war 
at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  The  German  high  command  was 
as  well  aware  of  that  fact  as  he,  but  they  did  not  dare  to  say 
so,  and  so  to  initiate  a  wave  of  discouragement  throughout 
Germany.  They  never  reported  the  battle  at  all,  and  to  this 
day  the  majority  of  Germans  have  never  even  heard  of  it. 
The  German  high  command  hoped  now  that  sheer  military 
strength  might  yet  retrieve  the  day  and  that  they  might  be  able 
to  outstay  their  opponents,  but  we  may  believe  that  the  hope 
was  never  a  very  strong  one.  As  soon  as  the  Germans  were 
in  occupation  of  their  new  lines  there  began  the  race  to  the 
north  as  the  two  armies  tried  to  outflank  each  other,  and  so 
was  established  that  rectangular  position  that  the  rival  armies 
were  to  maintain  for  four  years  and  from  which  the  Germans 
have  now  been  forced  to  a  surrender.  Sidney  Coryx. 

Sax  Fraxcisco,  December  11,  1918. 


Preservation  of  the  study  of  Latin  has  recently  been 
advocated  with  great  force  by  M.  A.  Meillet,  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  College  de  France.  This  distinguished 
philologist  sees  in  the  linguistic  diversity  of  modern 
Europe  one  of  the  strongest  forces  making  for  Conti- 
nental disunity.  The  war  will  in  all  likelihood  intensify 
rather  than  lessen  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of 
separate  languages  by  small  nationalities — a  movement 
which  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  half-century  with 
accelerating  speed  and  intensity.  If  the  unity  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  is  to  be  maintained  unbroken,  some 
common  bond  must  be  discovered  or  revived.  M. 
Meillet  suggests  that  the  study  of  Latin  will  go  far 
toward  this  end.  A  knowledge  of  Latin  shows  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  Romance  languages  to  each  other  and 
of  the  Romance  languages  as  a  whole  to  English  and 
German.  But  primarily  a  knowledge  of  Latin  enables 
one  to  discern  those  ideas  which  are  the  common 
heritage  of  European  civilizations  as  a  whole. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


First  it  was  Independence,  Pennsylvania.  Then  when 
the  fame  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  at  its  height  the 
German  population  of  the  little  town  voted  pridefully 
to  change  its  name  to  Bismarck.  Bismarck  it  remained 
until  this  year,  when  citizens  forgot  for  all  time  that 
they  had  once  been  German  and  pledged  themselves  to 
battle  against  the  machine  that  Bismarck  had  built  up. 
The  little  town  has  a  new  name  now.  It  is  Ouentin. 
Pennsylvania,  in  honor  of  that  son  of  a  former  Presi- 
dent who  died  fighting  in  France. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  personalty  of  the 
residents  of  Greater  New  York  is  at  least  eight  times 
the  value  of  their  real  property.  In  other  words,  there 
is  $8,500,000,000  of  real  estate  and  at  least  $60,000,- 
000,000  of  personal  property. 

■■■ 

Martin  Luther  was  one  of  the  first  to  advise  the  em- 
ployment of  women  as  teachers. 


Former  King  William  II- of  Wurtemburg  is  the  most 
accomplished  and  enthusiastic  chess  player  in  Germany, 
and  never  travels  without  a  set  of  chessmen  within 
easy  reach.  He  also  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  principal  inn  and  restaurant  keeper  in  his  dominion. 

Burt  Eisner,  the  Munich  newspaper  man  prominent 
in  Socialist  circles,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  revolution 
in  the  Bavarian  capital,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Munich 
Post.  He  came  to  public  attention  in  1905  as  a  gifted 
speaker  at  Socialist  meetings.  He  is  now  about  forty- 
five  years  old.    He  has  not  held  public  office. 

Former  King  Ludwig  is  said  to  have  never  liked 
either  the  Hohenzollerns  or  the  Prussians.  Seventy- 
one  years  of  age.  white-haired,  white-bearded,  he  still 
carries  a  German  rifle  bullet  in  his  body  and  walks 
with  a  limp  as  the  result  of  wounds  received  in  de- 
fending Bavaria  from  Prussian  invasion  in  the  war  of 
1866. 

Maxim  Gorky,  who  was  until  recently  hostile  to  the 
Russian  Soviet  government,  appears  to  have  become 
converted  to  Bolshevism.  He  has  accepted  from  Luna- 
sharsky,  the  "People's  Commissioner  for  Public  En- 
lightenment." a  commission  to  edit  an  anthology  of  the 
literature  of  all  nations  on  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  in  2000  volumes.  Gorky's  wife,  the 
actress  Andreyevna,  is  managing  the  Bolshevist 
"people's  theatre"   at  Petrograd. 

The  pictures  of  King  George  do  not  do  him  justice, 
says  an  American  editor.  He  is  animated  in  action. 
ready  and  distinct  in  speech,  with  an  indication  toward 
the  humorous,  and  affable  in  manner,  without  con- 
descension. He  is  not  afflicted  with  the  English  habit 
of  swallowing  his  words,  and  he  is  at  a  loss  at  no  time 
for  something  to  say.  The  king  has  the  appearance 
and  manner  of  an  alert,  quick-thinking,  well-informed, 
well-groomed,  middle-aged  man  of  business. 

The  fact  that  the  Indian  woman,  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu, 
presided  over  a  recent  public  meeting  of  the  Madras 
Provincial  Conference  is  commented  upon  by  New 
India  as  marking  "the  coming  of  a  great  force  into 
modern  Indian  political  life — the  Indian  woman."  It 
was  Mrs.  Xaidu  who  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Provincial  Conference  moved  a  resolution  supported 
by  100  women  of  Bombay  recommending  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  women  at  the  same  time  as  men. 

The  Rev.  F.  Dowland  Ryan.  M.  C.  once  a  sailor 
before  the  mast,  who  recently  resigned  his  chaplaincy 
in  order  to  become  a  combatant,  tells  this  story  of  the 
sea.  "We  were  going  round  Cape  Horn  in  a  sailing 
vessel,  running  before  a  gale,  dismantled.  The  ship 
had  begun  to  'poop'  dangerously,  when  the  'old  man' 
told  the  boatswain  to  'pipe  all  hands  aft.'  Addressing 
us,  the  skipper  said:  'Men.  I  have  told  the  steward  to 
give  you  all  a  double  ration  of  rum.  It  will  keep  you 
warm  on  the  road  to  Paradise.'    I  am  still  on  the  road." 

A  phrase  that  sums  up  the  Zita  who  in  Budapest  until 
recently  was  a  queen  and  at  Vienna  became  empress  has 
been  coined  by  the  Paris  Gaulois:  fascinating  and 
French.  As  she  approaches  her  thirtieth  year  this 
Bourbon  princess,  now  but  twenty-seven,  verifies,  we 
are  assured,  all  that  Balzac  affirms  of  the  women  of  his 
native  land  at  that  wonderful  age.  The  empress-queen 
has  quite  outgrown  the  lankiness  which  so  impressed 
all  beholders  on  the  day  she  was  married  to  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  Francis  Joseph  at  the  chateau  of  Schwar- 
zau.  She  seems  taller  also,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the 
Viennese  shoemakers  and  the  art  of  the  Viennese 
milliners. 

John  D.  Ryan  never  did  a  day's  work  for  Marcus 
Daly  in  his  life,  nor  did  he  work  for  Anaconda  during 
Daly's  lifetime,  says  his  recent  biographers.  Daly  did 
offer  the  hustling  salesman  employment  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  but  the  offers  were  declined.  The  truth 
is  that  when  Ryan  was  thirty  he  was  not  making,  and 
had  never  made,  more  than  $100  to  $150  a  month. 
When  thirty-two  he  married  Miss  Xettie  Gardner,  of 
his  native  town.  After  that  he  apparently  developed 
bigger  ambitions,  for  when  Marcus  Daly  died  the  oil 
salesman  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  an  interest 
in  the  Daly  chain  of  banks.  He  used  his  own  savings 
and  borrowed  freely  from  his  friends  to  buy  out  vari- 
ous minority  stockholders  in  the  banks.  This  gave  him 
general  charge. 

Former  King  Frederick  Augustus  is  the  only  mon- 
arch in  Europe  now  living  to  be  afflicted  with  that 
strange  malady  to  which  the  French  have  given  the 
name  of  "petit  mal,"  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  "grand  mal,"  or  epilepsy.  The  Scotch  graphically 
describe  the  "petit  mal"  as  "dwalms,"  and  it  takes  the 
form  of  a  sudden  mental  stupor,  and  of  irresistible 
somnolence.  The  king,  although  otherwise  in  perfect 
health,  is  in  the  habit  of  suddenly  falling  fast  asleep 
at  state  banquets  in  honor  of  foreign  sovereigns,  at 
councils  of  his  ministers,  at  great  court  functions,  and 
even  when  on  horseback  at  military  reviews.  In  fact 
his  somewhat  frequent  tumbles  from  his  charger  on  oc- 
casions of  this  kind  have  been  very  unkindly  ascribed, 
especially  at  Berlin,  to  intoxication,  whereas  they  have 
really  been  due  to  mental  stupor,  resulting  from  an  in- 
vincible desire  to  sleep. 
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IN   LOVELY   HAWAII. 


From  "The  Flamingo's  Nest,"  a  Novel  of  Honolulu   Life. 


Below  the  walls  of  Diamond  Head,  and  about  five 
miles  from  Honolulu  harbor,  there  lies  a  public  park. 
The  steep  red  sides  of  the  crater  overlook  the  lawns 
and  lakes  and  winding  avenues,  where  peacocks  spread 
their  plumes  and  scream  beneath  the  trees.  And  near 
that  park  there  is  a  wonderful  aquarium,  which  is 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city. 

It  is  a  cave-like  place.  Within  it  is  a  deep  twi- 
light. The  light  filters  through  the  tanks  in  which 
the  fish  are  swimming — the  brilliant  fish  of  the  tropics, 
sky-blue  and  rose  and  salmon-pink,  while  others  display 
their  zebra  stripes  of  black  and  yellow.  Their  colors 
are  gorgeous,  their  forms  are  fantastic,  their  tone  is 
the  exotic  tone  of  the  torrid  zone.  The  place  has  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  tourists. 

It  was  to  this  aquarium  that  Miss  Burl  and  her 
brother  came  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  And  there 
it  was  that  Lieutenant  Sherrill  came,  not  five  minutes 
after  their  arrival.  Possibly,  on  the  evening  before,  the 
young  lady  may  have  hinted  her  plans.  Never,  in  the 
lieutenant's  opinion,  would  it  do  for  her  to  visit  a  place 
so  near  Fort  Ruger  without  a  guide.  And  there  was  a 
question  which  he  wished  to  ask. 

The  lieutenant  did  not  wear  his  white  uniform,  with 
its  glittering  shoulder-straps  and  braid,  of  the  night  in 
the  palace.  Fresh  from  aeroplane  practice,  he  was  in 
khaki. 

Side  by  side,  he  and  Marjorie  Burl  made  the  rounds 
of  the  dim  halls.  But  the  young  lady's  enjoyment  was 
marred  a  little  by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  chairs  in 
the  aquarium. 

"There  is  a  rest-house  in  the  park,"  the  lieutenant 
told  her ;  "let  me  take  you  there.  It's  not  five  minutes' 
walk  from  here.  Later  in  the  afternoon  the  regiment 
will  be  on  dress  parade  in  the  aviation  field.  Perhaps 
you  will  enjoy  seeing  that." 

They  walked  across  the  road  and  into  the  park,  to 
where  the  rest-house  stood  beneath  a  group  of  banyan 
trees.  And  there  they  rested  in  a  pair  of  deep  wicker 
chairs. 

One  side  of  the  room  was  a  great  arched  window,  its 
glass  panels  swinging  on  hinges  out  over  a  balcony. 
Flung  wide  open,  it  afforded  a  view  down  an  avenue 
bordered  by  algeroba  trees — the  trees  leading  for  a 
hundred  yards  to  the  margin  of  a  little  lake,  where  a 
grove  of  cocoa-palms  grew  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 
Avenue  and  water  and  palms  and  bright  blue  sky,  foam- 
flecked  with  feathery  clouds,  blended  into  a  single  har- 
monious effect.    Its  frame  was  the  arch  of  the  window. 

For  a  while  they  lingered  in  the  tea-room,  admiring 
the  perfect  picture  before  them.  Then  they  rose  and 
walked  down  the  avenue  until  they  stood  on  the  margin 
of  the  water.  The  little  lake  was  very  small,  no  larger 
than  a  pond.  Lilies  by  hundreds  slept  on  its  surface. 
From  the  opposite  shore,  where  the  cocoa-palms  waved 
in  the  fragrant  air,  a  marble  summer-house  gleamed  at 
them  out  of  the  shade. 

Marjorie  Burl  and  the  officer  circled  the  lily-pond 
and  entered  the  summer-house.  Semicircular  in  shape, 
it  was  wide  open  in  front,  with  a  floor  of  blue  tiles  and 
a  wall  in  eight  panels,  and  from  those  panels  the  roof 
sloped  upward  to  a  point.  Each  panel  was  white 
marble — marble  through  which  there  drifted  green 
streaks  and  veins.  A  great  splash  of  color  was  lent  by 
a  crimson  velvet  pillow  where  it  lay  on  the  deep  leather 
cushion  that  covered  a  low  stone  bench. 

Marjorie  Burl  took  a  place  on  the  low  stone  bench. 
She  made  a  lovely  picture — try  to  image  it;  the  tall 
girl,  all  white  with  light  blue  ribbon  around  her  blond 
hair,  sitting  on  the  yellow  leather  cushion  before  a 
background  of  green-veined  marble.  On  her  left  arm 
she  carried  a  bouquet  of  red  rosebuds,  glowing  in  a 
profusion  of  green  leaves.  In  her  right  hand  she  held 
a  book  of  verse. 

"May  I  ask  whose  verses  you  have  been  reading?" 
the  lieutenant  inquired. 

"They  are  John  Masefield's,"  she  replied.  "Some  of 
his  lines  have  simply  fascinated  me.  they  are  so  very 
appropriate  to  these  islands.  Here  he  gives  a  picture 
of  a  ship  arriving  in  port,  a  great  ship  which  has 
stormed  around  Cape  Horn  : 

"To  come  after  long  months,  at  rosy  dawn, 
Into  the  placid  blue  of  some  smooth  bay. 

Treading  the  quiet  water  like   a   fawn 

Ere  yet  the  morning  haze  was  blown  away. 
A  rose-flushed  figure,  putting  aside  the  gray. 

And  anchoring  there  before  the  city  smoke 

Rose,   or  the  church-bells  rang  or  men  awoke." 

She  was  reading  with  such  a  captivating  play  of 
rosy  lips  and  white  teeth  and  sparkling  blue  eyes,  he 
found  her  face  a  more  fascinating  study  than  any  verse. 
She  continued : 

"And  then  in  the  first  light  to  see  grow  clear 
That  long-expected  haven,  filled  with  strangers, 

Alive  with  men  and  women  ;  see  and  hear 
Its  clattering  market  and  its  money-changers : 
And  hear  the  surf  beat  and  be  free  from  dangers, 

And  watch  the  crinkled   ocean  blue  with   calm 

Drowsing  beneath  the  Trade,  beneath  the  palm." 

"He  surely  must  have  had  Honolulu  harbor  in  mind 
when  he  wrote  that."  said  Sherrill. 

The  lieutenant  had  remained  standing  while  she  read, 
perhaps  because  it  gave  him  a  better  opportunity  to 
watch  her.    How  he  loved  to  study  the  smooth  oval  of 


her  face  and  her  rounded  chin !  Could  any  artist  shape 
curves  more  lovely?  He  was  sure  it  would  be  im- 
possible. 

Could  their  surroundings  have  been  more  romantic? 
From  the  neighboring  shore  there  drifted  toward  them 
a  low  rumble,  the  roll  of  the  surf  on  the  reef.  Other- 
wise, the  soft  rustling  of  palm-branches  was  the  only 
sound  that  reached  the  ear.  Around  them  the  fragrance 
of  vanilla  floated  in  the  air — the  soft,  warm,  languorous 
air  of  the  tropics.  While  Marjorie  had  been  reading 
John  Masefield's  lines,  some  lines  of  Shakespeare  had 
occurred  to  Sherrill:  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,"  and  so  forth.  He  decided  that  the  time  had 
come  for  him.  He  took  the  tide.  And  his  venture  pros- 
pered. 

Xo  interruption  came  until  they  had  finished  settling 
it  all.  between  them,  to  their  own  complete  satisfaction. 
Then  they  heard  the  triumphant  swell  of  military  music. 
A  regiment  was  at  dress  parade,  on  the  oval  of  the  avia- 
tion field.  The  clear  calls  of  the  bugles  came  on  the 
breath  of  the  trade  wind,  followed  by  the  crash  of  the 
military  band.  The  "El  Capitan"  march  rang  out.  It 
seemed  to  celebrate  their  bliss,  to  blend  with  the  verv 
spirit  of  their  hour. 

They  sat  side  by  side  on  that  low  stone  bench,  and 
they  talked  of  the  evening  when  first  they  had  met.  and 
they  traced  their  acquaintanceship  down  to  that  very 
minute.  He  told  her  how  he  had  loved  her  ever  since 
he  first  saw  her — a  tall  girl,  all  in  white,  with  a  light 
blue  ribbon  around  her  blond  hair — crossing  the  hotel 
parlor. 

"In  a  way,  I  owe  my  happiness  to  Mr.  Crane."  he 
said,  "for  it  was  through  him  we  met." 

And  then  they  went  on  to  make  plans  for  the  future. 
The  lieutenant's  dreams  were  very  rosy.  All  men  talk 
soft  nonsense  on  occasion,  and  Sherrill  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  He  suggested  a  tour  around  the 
world. 

"Imagine  us  riding  in  rickshaws  along  the  tree- 
shaded  paths  of  Old  Japan  or  yachting  in  the  harbors 
of  Australia;  wandering  among  the  ruins  of  almighty 
Rome  or  leaning  on  a  bridge  which  spans  the  Arno." 

Majorie  let  him  talk,  but  then  she  said: 

"What  you  suggest  is  very  delightful,  but  when  one 
has  just  completed  one  journey  around  the  world, 
wouldn't  it  be  more  delightful  still  to  spend  the  honev- 
moon  right  here — in  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific?" 

Of  course  she  was  right,  and  instantly  the  lieu- 
tenant's dreams  took  a  new  direction. 

"We  will  sail  away  to  the  Garden  Island,  a  hundred 
miles  over  there,"  and  he  pointed.  "We'll  charter  a 
little  steamer  for  our  own  exclusive  use." 

"It  will  be  our  yacht."    Her  gray  eyes  were  sparkling. 

"And  in  the  Garden  Island  I  can  show  you  a  thou- 
sand delicious  tropical  pictures,  all  of  them  different 
from  those  of  this  island,  and  all  of  them  delightful." 
The  sparkle  in  his  eyes  matched  the  light  in  hers. 

"We'll  find  no  cities  like  Honolulu.  I  suppose." 

"Instead,  we'll  discover  a  dozen  little  towns,  scattered 
along  the  shore,  dreaming  beneath  their  palm  trees." 

"Splendid!  We'll  make  our  home  in  the  boat,  and 
go  coasting  from  port  to  port,  drifting  from  village  to 
village." 

"We'll  linger  in  each  place  as  long  as  we  please,  and 
then  go  on  to  the  next." 

"We'll  ascend  the  tropical  valleys !" 

"Yes.  indeed :  and  walk  on  the  banks  of  their  winding 
streams,"  and  he  grew  poetical.  "From  beneath  the 
palms  we'll  watch  the  shores  of  sunlit  bays  where  the 
blue  waves  ripple  to  a  beach  of  coral  sand." 

Just  then  there  came  to  his  mind  the  favorite  lines 
of  the  late  president  of  the  Cosmos  Club : 

"Long-crested  waves  that  haste  to  reach 
And  perish   on  a  snoW-white  beach  : 
•  A  shining  shallop,  trim  and  frail. 

Borne  down  upon  the  spicy  gale ; 

Two  lovers  on  the  ocean  vast — 

Two  lovers  loving  well  at  last 
Within  the  shadow  of  the  sail." 

He  quoted  the  lines  to  Marjorie.  and  their  talk 
rambled  on  until  .  .  .  etc. — From  "The  Flamingo's 
Nest,"  a  Honolulu  novel.  On  sale  at  "Newbegitfs"  149 
Grant  Avenue.  San  Francisco. 


ENGLISH  SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  WAR-TIME. 


Miss    Heyneman  of  San    Francisco    Writes  of  London    Life 
Under  the  Hand  of  War 


Queen  Maud  of  Xorway  often  wonders  when  she  will 
get  back  to  England  again  to  visit  her  mother.  Queen 
Alexandra  (says  Tit-Bits).  She  is  the  happiest  of  mar- 
ried queens,  and  is  as  fond  of  her  adopted  people  as 
they  of  her.  Like  a  sensible  woman,  she  took  up  sleigh- 
ing, ski-ing,  and  skating  to  please  the  Xorwegians. 
whether  it  pleased  herself  or  not.  The  queen  still  cycles 
when  she  gets  the  chance,  and  was  the  first  of  royal 
ladies  to  go  a-wheeling.  Incredible  as  it  may  now 
seem,  lots  of  people  were  shocked  when  first  she  started 
riding  her  bicycle  in  the  Sandringham  lanes.  King 
Haakon  proposed  to  her,  by  the  way.  when  they  were 
cycling  together  one  fine  morning. 


Orchids  of  the  most  beautiful  and  unique  specimens 
abound  in  many  parts  of  the  Philippines.  Collectors, 
fanciers,  and  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are 
finding  the  forests  of  the  Islands  a  veritable  wonderland 
in  the  richness  and  variety  of  these  rare  plants. 


A  wire  cage  that  can  be  used  indoors  as  well  as  out 
of  doors  and  which  will  hold  a  ball  driven  into  it  has 
been  invented  for  golfers  to  practice  putting. 


Miss  Julie  Heyneman  is  a  writer  and  artist  whose 
home  is  in  San  Francisco,  but  who  joined  relatives  resi- 
dent in  England  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  She  organ- 
ized California  House  for  convalescent  Belgian  soldiers 
and  has  rendered  notable  service  in  other  London  agen- 
cies for  war-time  relief.  A  visit  by  the  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  to  institutions  under  her  auspices 
led  to  the  suggestion  that  she  write  a  tribute  to  the 
endurance  of  the  English  people  under  the  hardships 
of  war-time,  and  some  extracts  from  her. article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views are  hereto  appended.  Speaking  of  the  general 
attitude  of  the  people,  Miss  Heynemann  says : 

The  British  judge  others  by  their  triumphs  and  themselves 
by  their  failures.  This  national  characteristic  is  perhaps  the 
secret  of  their  strength.  They  have  vituperated  their  own 
"food  hogs,"  and  scourged  those  who  were  discovered  hoard- 
ing, while  acclaiming  the  American  nation  as  an  example  of 
true  abnegation  and  self-sacrifice.  A  very  well-known  writer 
recently  went  the  length  of  asserting  that  America  was 
"starving  itself"  so  that  Great  Britain  might  have  wheat.  A 
glance  at  the  columns  of  home  papers  devoted  to  "society" 
would  incline  one  to  accept  that  enthusiastic  statement  with 
a  certain  reserve.  To  depreciate  our  magnificent  response  to 
the  vital  needs  of  the  moment  would  be  as  unbecoming  as 
unduly  to  boast  of  it.  We  may  rejoice  in  it  wholeheartedly : 
but  only  those  Americans  who  have  given  their  services  in 
England  since  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  gallantry",  the  resolution,  the  incomparable  good 
humor  with  which  the  British  people,  as  a  whole,  have  ac- 
cepted ,ntolerable  conditions. 

The  working  classes  have,  of  course,  suffered  se- 
verely, both  in  hardships  and  in  bereavement : 

Underfed  and  overworked,  the  temper  of  the  working  classes 
has  shown  flashes  of  irritation  or  resentment.  What  won- 
der? In  times  of  peace  deprivation  is  not  unaccompanied 
by  physical  and  mental  suffering :  but  add  fatigue  and  a 
background  of  constant  peril,  of  harrowing  suspense  and 
anxiety,  of  grief  and  loss,  and  one  sees  in  truer  perspective 
the  relation  of  the  outbursts  of,  unreason  and  impatience  to 
the  fundamental  facts  of  undeniable  fortitude  and  grim  en- 
durance. Hardly  a  household  but  mourns  one  or  more  of  its 
dearly  beloved.  A  day's  absence  from  work  almost  invari- 
ably means  tragedy,  and  the  white  face  and  the  set  lips,  in 
the  quiet  resumption  of  the  allotted  task,  forbid  any  expression 
of  sympathy  less  controlled  or  dignified.  This  is  true  of  all 
classes.     Even  sacred  grief  may  not  be  indulged. 

Conversation,  when  there  is  time  for  it,  concentrates  on 
vital  questions  of  immediate  importance  :  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
transport.  The  makeshift  of  even-  description  rules  the  do- 
mestic roost.  The  shortage  of  petrol,  oil,  and  coal  is  not 
more  disturbing  than  the  impossibility  of  repairing,  without 
endless  serious  delays,  broken  windows,  burst  pipes,  or  leaking 
roofs.  A  burst  kitchen-boiler  may  not  be  replaced  at  all 
When  coal  was  rationed  people  sought  resourse  to  oil  or  gas 
stoves,  only  to  discover  that  oil  stoves  had  disappeared  from 
the  shops,  and  gas  stoves  could  no  longer  be  hired  from  the 
gas  companies.  If  a  gas  stove  was  bought  outright  the  gas 
company  could  not  undertake  to  make  the  necessary  connec- 
tions. That  rara  avis,  the  plumber,  may  be  wooed,  but  is 
rarely  won.  He  is  an  absolute  monarch,  and  duchesses  grovel 
before  him. 

The  prices  of  all  necessaries  soared  sky-high  and  the 
difficulties  of  living  increased  in  proportion : 

The  prices  of  manufactured  goods — of  flannel,  broadcloth, 
velvet,  serge,  or  tweed ;  of  knitted  or  woven  garments,  soar 
in  exact  ratio  with  the  general  requirements ;  and  the  clothes 
of  yesteryear  are  resurrected  with  dumb  gratitude  for  their 
possession.  On  the  subject  of  boots  and  shoes,  it  would  be 
possible  to  write  a  harrowing  chapter ;  on  the  vagaries  of 
the  cobbler  or  the  substitutes  for  leather  used  in  repairs  one 
may  only  draw  a  veil.  As  to  the  laundry  and  the  difficulties 
of  having  one's  soiled  clothing  washed  and  returned  in  recog- 
nizable condition,  at  any  set  period  of  time,  some  dramatic 
writer  of  the  future  may  find  the  motive  for  melodrama. 
"What  enters  here  leaves  lace  or  hemstitching  behind !"  might 
be  the  appropriate  device  for  the  laundries  of  the  day. 

Meat  may  be  had  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  one  shilling 
and  four  pence  (33  cents)  a  head  per  week.  The  quality  and 
quantity  compare  unfavorably  with  what  was  formerly  put 
aside  for  a  self-respecting  cat — though,  as  we  are  informed 
it  is  "frozen  meat  from  America,"  any  comment  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  might  seem  ungrateful. 

The  supply  of  milk,  though  not  rationed,  is  strictly  limited 
Cream  may  be  sold  only  for  children  or  invalids  on  production 
of  a  doctor's  order.  Two  ounces  of  butter  and  four  of 
margarine,  with  a  few  ounces  of  dripping  or  lard,  must  suffice 
for  a  week.  Currants  and  raisins  are  rarely  to  be  obtained, 
and  this  also  holds  good  of  cheese,  jam,  and  a  dozen  other 
articles  which  have  hitherto  provided  some  variation  to  the 
monotous  fare.  For  months  there  has  been  practically  no 
fresh  fruit  on  the  market,  all  existing  stocks  having  been 
commandeered  for  the  navy  and  army.  Practically  no  sweets 
are  to  be  obtained. 

Every  department  of  life  was  ruthlessly  touched  by 
the  hand  either  of  a  necessary  regulation  or  of  neglect: 

Social  life,  in  the  old  sense,  no  longer  exists.  Even  by  day 
it  is  difficult  enough  to  get  about.  Underground  and  "tube" 
trains  are  crowded  to  the  point  of  suffocation ;  the  ubiquitous 
"bus"  sails  along  oblivious  of  scrambling  old  ladies  vainly 
attempting  impossible  acrobatic  feats  as  they  struggle  to  mount 
it.  At  each  stopping  place  there  is  a  surging  crowd  and  a 
trial  of  strength  results  in  the  survival,  on  the  pavement,  of 
the  politest.  This  is  all  part  of  the  daily  penance  more  or 
less  jestingly  endured.  With  the  exhibition  of  the  proper 
spirit  of  humility,  the  rare  taxi-driver,  after  some  catechism, 
may  be  induced  to  take  you  to  your  destination.  All  traveling 
is  fraught  with  new  trials.  Upon  arrival  you  may  or  not  find 
a  porter,  so  that  luggage  must  be  reduced  to   a  minimum. 

The  items  may  be  added  to  endlessly,  and  still  no  true 
picture  be  conveyed.  The  unswept  streets  and  uneven  pave- 
ments, it  must  be  confessed,  remind  one  of  home ;  but  the 
loveliest  gardens  in  the  world,  all  over  the  country,  are  neg- 
lected and  dreary,  while  all  that  bright  decoration  of  window- 
boxes  that  flowered  so  gayly  against  grimy  background  of 
London  has  disappeared. 

Miss   Heyneman's  article  should  be  read   ii 
tirety.    It  is  a  vivid  little  picture  of  a  lil 
largely  hidden  from  us  by  the  veils  of  v.  c 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 


San  Francisco  bank  clearings  for  the  week 
ending  Saturday,  December  7th,  were  $131.- 
619.982.91 :  for  the  corresponding  week  last 
year.  $104,r25.294.S5  ;  an  increase  of  $26.- 
S94,2P-.::-  

Resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco  at  the  close  of  business  od 
Friday.  December  6th.  as  recorded  in  the 
statement  of  condition  issued  Saturday,  show 
an  increase  over  the  previous  high  record  es- 
tablished at  the  close  of  the  week  ended  No- 
vember 29th  of  $8,942,000.  The  total  re- 
sources at  the  close  of  the  business  week 
ended  December  6th  were  $341,221,000,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  high  mark  of 
5332.279,000.  Total  reserves  stood  about  the 
same  for  the  two  weeks,  while  earning  assets 
increased    approximately    $20,000,000. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  on 
this  page  of  Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  who  are 
offering  Owl  Drug  Company  6  per  cent,  serial 
gold  notes  to  yield  6%  per  cent 


The  logic  of  events  in  security  markets  has 
been  for  foreign  government  bonds  and  then 
corporation  bonds  (says  the  financial  editor  in 
Review  of  Reviews).  Foreign  government  and 
corporation  bonds  that  are  listed  in  the  Xew 
York  Stock  Exchange  have  advanced  on  an 
average  of  fifteen  points.  At  the  low  level 
of  the  1917  depression  the  6  per  cent.  French 
municipals  were  more  than  twenty-five  points 
under  the  quotations  existing  today.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bonds  secured  by  collateral 
or  containing  a  conversion  privilege  were  a 
year  ago  from  twelve  to  fifteen  points  under 
prices  ruling  in  the  early  part  of  November. 
The  future  advances  in  such  bonds  depend  on 
the  valuation  that  may  be  placed  on  the  con- 
vertible feature  and  also  on  the  prospective 
profit  due  from  an  expected  approach  to  nor- 
mal in  the  rates  of  French  exchange. 

Not  only  are  most  of  these  bonds  now 
above  the  figures  at  which  they  were  issued, 
but  the  French  government  5j^s  are  more 
than  three  points  over  their  agreed  maturity 
price.  To  a  smaller  extent  this  situation  is 
duplicated  in  the  United  Kingdom  5j-<s,  due 
in  a  few  months,  and  recently  quoted  at  about 
a  point  premium  over  their  callable  figure. 
Since  the  end  of  September  first-mortgage 
railroad  bonds  have  advanced  from  seven  to 
ten  points,  refunding  and  other  forms  of  sec- 
ond mortgages  from  seven  to  over  ten  points, 
and  still  lower  grades  of  steam-road  bonds 
from  ten  to  a  dozen  points.  Toward  the 
middle  of  November  it  was  evident  that  the 
readjustment  in  prices  of  highest  grade  bonds 
to  the  brighter  political  outlook  had  brought 
such  issues  to  a  point  where  income  returns 
were  being  compared  again  with-  those  of 
short-term  notes,  with  those  of  junior  mort- 
gages, and  also  with  the  yields  on  the  better 
class  of  railroad,  public  utility-,  and  industrial 
preferred  stocks. 

The  same  people  who  buy  bonds  are  to  be 
found  as  the  largest  buyers  of  preferred 
stocks.  In  many  instances  they  average  for 
a  higher  yield  by  dividing  their  funds  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  securities.  If  in- 
terest rates  are  to  decline  after  the  war,  and 
this  is  the  conclusion  of  the  best  judges  here 
and  abroad,  all  forms  of  fixed  interest-bearing 
securities  must  benefit.  As  they  have  declined 
with  rates  for  capital  rising  and  competition 
with  6  and  7  per  cent,  short-term  notes  in- 
creasing, so  they  are  likely  to  advance  when 
the  interest  rate  falls. 

When  the  first  uncertainty  over  the  course 
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of  industrial  common  stocks  developed  with 
the  September  suggestions  of  an  early  peace 
it  was  noticeable  that  daily  declines  in  the 
prices  of  such  stocks  contrasted  with^  a  uni- 
formly higher  daily  range  for  industrial  pre- 
ferred shares.  Take  a  few  conspicuous  ex- 
amples. Since  September  15th  United  States 
Steel  Common  stock  has  declined  twelve 
points.  The  preferred  stock  has  advanced  two 
points.  Between  this  date  and  November  10th 
Bethlehem  Steel  Common  lost  twenty-four 
points,  but  the  8  per  cent,  preferred  stock  rose 
a  point.  Republic  Steel  common  stock  declined 
twelve  points,  with  the  preferred  standing  ap- 
proximately where  it  was  before'  the  reaction 
in   the  junior   shares  had  set   in. 

Investors  realized  that  whatever  the  changes 
affecting  equities  for  common  stocks  might  be 
produced  by  the  after-war  conditions,  the  pre- 
ferred stocks  were  carefully  guarded  against 
dividend  reductions  and  price  shrinkage  by 
the  wise  policies  of  reducing  fixed  debt  when 
profits  were  large,  as  happened  in  a  number  of 
instances,  by  the  cumulative  features  which 
were  so  profitable  to  those  who  bought  many 
of  the  price-depreciated  industrial  preferreds 
in  1916  and  in  1917,  and  by  the  normally 
large  margin  of  safety  in  net  earnings  over 
dividend  requirements  which  nothing  now  in 
sight  is  likely  to  disturb.  To  this  is  added 
the  prospect  of  a  considerable  repurchase  by 
Europe  of  such  stocks  sold  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  war  and  the  advertisement  of 
American  industry  given  in  the  transformation 
of  this  industry,  within  a  year,  from  a  peace 
to  a  war  basis,  and  the  part  it  played  in  de- 
feating the  nation  that  had  given  most  thought 
to  the  value  of  efficient  industrial  organization 
as  a  complement  to  scientific  military  instruc- 
tion. 

There  has  been  a  different  situation  with 
respect  to  the  movements  of  common  and 
preferred  railroad  stocks.  Both  have  ad- 
vanced, but  the  former  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  latter.  For  instance.  Union  Pacific 
Common,  in  November,  was  thirty  points 
above  its  lowest  level  of  the  war  period,  and 
Union  Pacific  first  4s  had  recovered  six  points. 
However,  there  had  been  an  advance  of  only 
a  point  in  the  preferred  stock.  Atchison  5 
per  cent,  preferred  stock  rose  ten  points  from 
its  December,  1917,  level  and  then  reacted  five 
points,  and  it  was  not  until  the  common  stock 
had  advanced  fifteen  points  that  it  moved  a 
few  points  away  from  the  figure  it  had  held 
for  some  months.  Atchison  first-mortgage  4s 
rose  from  below  80  to  90  without  bringing 
much  response  in  the  preferred  stock.  In 
other  words,  while  Union  Pacific  and  Atchi- 
son first-mortgage  bonds  were  undergoing  a 
change  expressed  in  the  difference  between 
a  September  return  of  5  per  cent,  and  the 
later  one  of  AJ/2  per  cent,  the  preferred  stock 
of  the  former  road  did  not  move  much  away 
from  its  former  income  base  of  5f$  per  cent, 
or  the  latter  from  its  5.80  per  cent,  basis. 
Yet  there  is  every  reason  why  the  two  should 
advance  in  harmony — if  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, relatively  the  same.  Similar  conditions 
have  occurred  in  other  high-grade  railroad 
preferred  stocks  whose  margin  of  safety  is  in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  annual  dividends  have 
for  years  been  covered  from  seven  to  twenty 
times  over. 

The  Atchison,  Southern  Railway,  and 
Union  Pacific  will  probably  have  a  larger 
net  for  their  preferred  dividends  in  1918  than 
they  had  in  1917.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
is  likely  to  have  a  smaller  net  than  last  year. 
Taking  the  1917  basis  alone,  it  will  be  found, 
on  simple  calculation,  that  the  Atchison 
earned  its  preferred  dividend  six  and  a  half 
times  over,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  three  and 
a  half  times,  the  Norfolk  and  Western  twenty- 
times,  the  Southern  Railway  eight  times,  and 
the  Union  Pacific  ten  and  a  half  times.  In 
investment  circles  the  margin  of  safety  for 
Atchison.  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  Union 
Pacific  preferred  is  regarded  as  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  ranking  of  first-mortgage  bonds 
of  railroad  systems  of  the  second  rank.  A 
great  many  persons,  to  illustrate,  would  feel 
safer  with  Union  Pacific  4  per  cent,  preferred 
stock  than  with  Rock  Island  first-mortgage  4 
per  cent,  bonds,  and  would  much  rather  own 
Atchison  5  per  cent,  preferred  stock  than  Wa- 
bash or  Texas  Pacific  5  per  cent,  first-mort- 
gage bonds,  though  in  each  instance  the  bonds 
mentioned  today  sell  higher  than  these  stocks. 
The  last  financing  the  Atchison  did  was 
through  its  preferred  stock,  which  sold  at  par. 
Other  roads  were  then,  with  great  difficulty, 
trying  to  market  long-term  bonds.  The  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  preferred  dividend  is  amply 
secured,  the  stock  very  widely  held  among 
investors  who  remember  that  it  sold  at  par  a 
few  years  ago.  and  last  year,  without  the 
government  guarantee  and  with  rising  interest 
rates,  it  was  fifteen  points  higher  than  it  is 
today.  

Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  are  making  some 
splendid  high-grade  investment  suggestions  in 
their  December  circular.  They  are  offering 
state  municipal  bonds  at  rates  of  interest 
ranging  from  Ay2  to  7  per  cent. ;  also  short- 
term,  high-grade  industrial  bonds  and  notes 
ranging  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  and  long-term 
railroad  bonds  at  interest  rates  of  from  4  to 
5   per  cent.     In  addition  to  the  above  they 


have  some  splendid  offerings  in  foreign  gov- 
ernment securities  at  interest  rates  ranging 
from  5  to  5^2  per  cent,  and  first  mortgages 
on  farm  and  city*  properties  in  denominations 
of  $500  and  SI  000  at  interest  rates  ranging 
from  6  to  IVz  per  cent.  Carstens  &  Earles  are 
in  a  position  to  furnish  any  standard  bond  ob- 
tainable  in   the   United    States. 


McDonnell  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  two 
very  important  circulars  which  will  be  found 
of  much  interest  to  the  investing  public.  One 
of  the  circulars  contains  a  chart  showing  the 
trend  of  prices  for  a  selected  list  of  California 
municipal  bonds,  which  the  firm  has  been 
handling.  The  chart  is  of  particular  interest 
at  this  time,  as  it  directs  attention  to  the 
upward  trend  of  municipals  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice,  as  compared  with  the  low 
level   of  prices  reached  in   1917. 

The  circular  also  contains  data  on  a  num- 
ber of  offerings  of  California  municipals. 

The  other  circular  is  by  John  Gallois,  resi- 
dent partner  of  McDonnell  &  Co.,  giving  his 
opinion  as  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  mar- 
ket.    He  says  in  part: 

"With  the  lifting  of  the  ban  of  the  money 
committee  on  bonds  and  notes  comes  the  be- 
ginning of  easier  money  conditions — the  one 
and  only  restraining  influence  of  importance 
to  my  mind  to  a  big  bull  market.  This  will 
also  bring  about  a  strong  bond  market,  as 
easier  money  eventually  brings  about  lower 
bond  yields.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that 
bonds  are  now  more  heavily  protected  than 
ever  before,  and  that  the  result  and  margin 
of  safety  to  the  investor  has  greatly  increased 
even  in  spite  of  a  higher  yield.  I  therefore 
consider  now  the  time  opportune  to  make 
careful  investments  and  look  forward  to  the 
greatest  era  of  prosperity  that  this  country 
has  ever  known." 

Copies  of  these  circulars  may  be  had  on 
application.  

Carstens  &  Earles,  Inc.,  own  and  are  offer- 
ing subject  to  prior  sale  $115,648.10  City  of 
Portland.  Oregon,  6  per  cent,  general  obliga- 
tion improvement  bonds.  These  bonds  are 
dated  November  1.  1918.  optional  November 
1.  1921.  and  due  November  1,  1928.  In  the 
opinion  of  counsel  they  are  free  from  all 
Federal  income  tax  and  no  declaration  of 
ownership  is  required  when  collecting  thi?  in- 
come ;  also  tax  exempt  in  the  states  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  These  bonds  are  a  direct 
general  obligation  of  the  City  of  Portland, 
issued  under  authority  of  the  city  charter  for 
various  public  improvements. 


The    Morris    Plan    Company    of    San    Fran- 
cisco   statement   of   condition   at   the  close   of 
business   November   30.    1918: 
ASSETS. 

Loans $274,829.43 

Furniture  and   fixtures 5,457.29 

Miscellaneous   items    14,820.08 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 6,783.53 

$301,890.33 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  in $201,870.00 

Other  liabilities 65,000.00 

Investment  certificates 100.00 

Interest  investment  certificates 6.26 

Received  on   installment   certificates  un- 

hypothecated 65.00 

Discounts  collected — unearned    14,949.73 

Surplus  and  reserves 19,899.34 

$301,890.33 

Referring  to  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  the  financial  editor  of  the  American 
Review  of  Rez-ieu-s  has  the  following  to  say: 

"It  will  be  remembered  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress enabling  the  government- to  take  over  the 
railroads  provided  that  they  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  private  owners  twenty-one 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Doubtless 
this  period  of  a  year  and  three-quarters  will 
begin  with  the  formal  signing  of  peace  terms : 
and  therefore  it  may  be  well  over  two  years 
before  the  lines  are  returned  to  their  owners, 
even  if  Congress  does  not  in  the  meantime 
pass  new  legislation  working  in  the  direction 
of  government  ownership  or  control.  The 
question  of  the  success  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment operation  and  of  the  future  of  the 
railroads  is.  nevertheless,  already  agitating 
many  minds.  Chairman  Daniels  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  predicted  in 
an  address  on  November  12th  that  the  roads 
will,  after  the  present  arrangement  has 
ceased,  be  operated  either  under  entire  gov- 
ernment management  or  under  private  man- 
agement with  government  supervision  of 
financing  and  elimination  of  competitive  waste. 
He  expressed  doubt  whether  any  such  device 
as  the  present  government  management  with- 
out actual  public  ownership  could  work  satis- 
factorily in  peace  times.  If  private  owners 
take  over  the  roads  he  thinks  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  the  railroad  administration's 
plan  for  curtailment  of  unnecessary  passenger 
trains :  freight  should  be  hauled  over  the 
shortest  routes  regardless  of  its  origin :  termi- 
nal facilities  should  be  used  in  common ;  re- 
gional tribunals  should  pass  on  security  issues, 
and  a  scientific  system  of  cost  analysis  should 
be  developed.  In  November  Director-General 
McAdoo  reported  that  in  the  past  seven 
months  he  had  advanced  $421,500,000  to  the 
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railroads  out  of  the  half-billion  "revolving 
fund"  and  that  the  lines  had  turned  into  the 
fund  $169,000,000  and  the  express  companies 
521,000,000. 

"Director-General  McAdoo's  administration 
has  raised  rates  to  the  public  from  25  to  40 
per  cent.,  and  has  raised  the  wages  of  railroad 
employees  by  an  aggregate  amount  of  $500,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  moment  the  govern- 
ment took  over  the  roads  it  proceeded  to  do 
what  the  laws  of  the  country  had  absolutely 
prohibited  the  private  owners  from  doing — 
namely,  to  work  them  together  instead  of 
apart.  It  is  impossible  at  this  stage  of  the 
experiment  in  government  management  to 
form  any  accurate  idea  of  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  plan.  Looking  at  the  poor 
and  restricted  sen  ice  which  the  public  has 
had  compared  with  that  which  was  given 
by  private  management  ten  years  ago ;  look- 
ing at  the  immense  advantage  the  govern- 
ment has  had  in  making  rates  whatever  it 
pleased  it  would  appear  probable  that  with 
the  same  freedom  of  action  in  working  to- 
gether that  the  government  has  enjoyed,  and 
with  such  a  liberal  policy  regarding  rates  as 
the  government  immediately  assumed,  the 
managers  under  the  old  private  regime  would 
have  produced  better  results  than  those 
actually  obtained.  The  specific  money  savings 
due  to  the  economies  of  government  man- 
agement do  not  look  particularly  impressive. 
Closing  unnecessary  freight  and  passenger 
offices  will  save  sixteen  and  a  half  million 
dollars  this  year;  salaries  of  officers,  about 
five  millions:  legal  expenses,  one  and  a  half 
millions ;  and  perhaps  another  million  from 
the  railroad  administration  becoming  its  own 
insurer.  This  adds  up  to  thirty  million  dollars 
for  the  year — about  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent, 
ot  the  outstanding  railway  capital. 

"But  while  these  results  do  not  impress  one 
as  being  brilliant,  or  even  moderately  success- 
ful, any  judgment  as  to  whether  private  own- 
ership during  the  war  could  have  been  more 
successful  must  be  qualified  by  the  utterly  ab- 
normal features  of  the  war  period.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  with  so  many  heads  to  get  to- 
gether as  there  would  have  been  under  pri- 
vate management  there  might  have  been  de- 
lays in  meeting  labor  demands  leading  to  ut- 
terly disastrous  strikes.  It  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  it  would  have  taken  more  time  than 
the  exigencies  of  war  would  have  allowed  to 
go  through  all  the  consultation  and  bringing 
into  agreement  necessary  to  get  freight  move- 
ments essential  to  the  war  routed  in  the  most 
efficient  and  direct  manner.  Critics  of  the 
present  government  operations  in  railroading 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  train  mileage  has 
actually  decreased  in  1918  as  against  the  pre- 
vious year.  But  it  is  also  true  that  trains 
run  heavier,  almost  making  up  for  the  diminu- 
tion in  train  mileage:  and  if  the  necessary 
transportation  result  can  be  obtained  with  less 
train  miles,  after  all,  it  is  a  better  and  not  a 
worse   result." 


E.  F.  HUTTON  &  CO. 

Home  Office,  61  Broadway 

Branches: 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING 

PLAZA  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK 


MEMBERS: 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
Liverpool  Cotton  Association 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade 


CALIFORNIA  OFFICES: 

490  California  Street 

St.  Francis  Hotel 

Bond  Department,  343  Powell  Street 

San  Francisco 

First  National  Bank  Building 

Oakland 

118  Weit  Fourth  Street 

Alexandria  Hotel 

Los  Angeles 

Hotel  Maryland 

Pasadena 


Through  Private  Wire 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 

"West  Coast  Service  " 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require    payment    of   these 
taxes  in  cash,  without  delay,  when   due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHEN  NAPOLEON  FELL. 


De  Quincey's  Description  of  the  Joy  of  the  British 
Public. 


The  spontaneous  outburst  of  gladness  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  premature  announce- 
ment of  the  end  of  the  war  and  deliverance 
from  Germany  brings  to  mind  a  famous 
passage  in  De  Quincey's  writings  which  en- 
ables us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  rhapsody 
of  hope  and  joy  which  greeted  the  tidings  of 
Napoleon's  downfall  more  than  a  century"  ago 
(says  a  correspondent  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post).  Then  even  as  now  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world  were 
yearning  for  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  this  celebrated  "Dream 
Fugue/'  until  my  wife  recalled  it  in  the  midst 
of  the  riotous  celebration  on  Broadway  last 
night.  The  passage  is  too  long  to  quote  in 
its   entirety,   but   it  begins   as   follows: 

"Suddenly  the  tears  and  funeral  bells  were 
hushed  by  the  shout  of  many  nations,  and  by 
a  roar  as  from  some  great  king's  artillery, 
advancing  rapidly  along  the  valley,  and  heard 
afar  by  echoes  from  the  mountains.  'Hush  !' 
I  said,  as  I  bent  my  ear  earthwards  to  listen 
— 'hush  !' — this  either  is  the  very  anarchy  of 
strife,  or  else — and  then  1  listened  more  pro- 
foundly, and  whispered  as  I  raised  my  head — 
'or  else,  oh,  heavens  !  it  is  victory  that  is  final, 
victory  that  swallows  up  all  strife.' 

"Immediately,  in  trance,  I  was  carried  over 
land  and  sea  to  some  distant  kingdom,  and 
placed  upon  a  triumphal  car,  amongst  com- 
panions crowned  with  laurel.  The  darkness 
of  gathering  midnight,  brooding  over  all  the 
land,  hid  from  us  the  mighty  crowds  that  were 
weaving  restlessly  about  ourselves  as  centre; 
we  heard  them,  but  we  saw  them  not.     Tidings 


War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
ness man. 

Anglo  Service  includes  a  foreign 
department  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  many  years  of  painstaking 
specialized  effort  touching  trade 
with  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Our  foreign  department  is  equipped 
in  every  detail  to  handle  your  for- 
eign business  intelligently,  efficiently; 
in  a  manner  designed  to  hold  and 
extend  that  business. 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  BANK  OF  SERVICE 


had  arrived,  within  an  hour,  of  a  grandeur 
that  measured  itself  against  centuries  ;  too  full 
of  pathos  they  were,  too  full  of  joy,  to  utter 
themselves  by  other  language  than  by  tears, 
by  restless  anthems,  and  'Te  Deums'  rever- 
berated from  choirs  and  orchestras  of  earth. 
These  tidings  we  that  sat  upon  the  laureled 
car  had  it  for  our  privilege  to  publish  amongst 
all  nations.  And  already,  by  signs  audible 
through  the  darkness,  by  snortings  and 
tramplings,  our  angry  horses,  that  knew  no 
fear  of  fleshy  weariness,  upbraided  us  with 
delay.  Wherefore  was  it  that  we  delayed  ? 
We  waited  for  a  secret  word,  that  should  ever 
bear  witness  to  the  hope  of  nations  as  now 
accomplished  forever.  At  midnight  the  secret 
word  arrived  ;  which  word  was — Waterloo  and 
Recovered  Christendom  !  The  dreadful  word 
shone  by  its  own  light ;  before  us  it  went ; 
high  above  our  leaders'  heads  it  rode,  and 
spread  a  golden  light  over  the  paths  which  we 
traversed.  Every  city,  at  the  presence  of  the 
secret  word,  threw  open  its  gates.  The  rivers 
were  conscious  as  we  crossed.  All  the  forests, 
as  we  ran  along  their  margins,  shivered  in 
homage  to  the  secret  word.  And  the  darkness 
comprehended  it." 


CROMWELL  DIED  OF  GRIPPE. 


Under  various  names  epidemics  correspond- 
ing to  epidemic  influenza  have  occurred  at 
irregular  intervals  since  accurate  descriptions 
have  been  made  of  disease.  It  is  likely  that 
at  still  earlier  times  this  disease  was  com- 
bined and  confused  with  other  epidemic  dis- 
orders and  so  did  not  stand  out  as  an  entity 
until  a  relatively  modern  period.  In  early 
English  literature  this  disease  is  spoken  of 
under  a  variety-  of  terms.  Creighton  ("His- 
tory of  Epidemics  in  Britain,"  1894)  recog- 
nizes it  under  the  name  "ague,"  used  by  the 
British  seventeenth-century  authors.  In  1658 
Cromwell  died  from  this  disease,  when,  Mor- 
ton says,  the  country  was  "one  vast  hospital." 
The  Italian  term  "influenza"  first  came  to 
England  in  association  with  the  epidemic  of 
1743,  and  it  has  been  employed  in  connection 
with  the  great  epidemics  of  1833,  1847,  and 
1889-90. 

About  1712  the  French  term  "la  grippe" 
came  into  use  and  has  been  periodically  re- 
vived ever  since.  The  great  pandemics  usually 
originated  in  the  Far  East  and  gradually  ex- 
tended westward.  The  rate  of  human  travel 
and  the  degree  of  intercourse  between  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  determined  the  rapidity 
of  the  extension.  Besides  the  great  pan- 
demics, scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without 
local  outbreaks,  which  have  been  classed  un- 
der the  term  "influenza."  Whether  these  are 
identical  with  the  more  widespread  epidemics 
it   is    impossible   to    say. 

The  severity  of  the  disease  has  varied 
greatly;  some  epidemics  are  very  mild,  others 
have  been  severe.  Influenza  has  embraced 
America  in  several  pandemics.  In  his  re- 
markable work  on  epidemic  diseases,  pub- 
lished in  Hartford  in  1799,  Noah  Webster 
locates  the  first  American  epidemic  of  which 
he  could  find  an  account  in  1647.  It  passed 
through  the  whole  country  and  extended  to 
the  West  Indies.  There  were  between  5000 
and  6000  deaths  in  Barbados  and  St.  Kitts. 
In  1655  a  second  severe  epidemic  occurred  in 
America.  Benjamin  Rush  described  an  epi- 
demic in  1789  in  Philadelphia,  which  was 
brought  there  by  members  of  the  First  Con- 
gress, which  had  assembled  in  New  York. 
Daniel  Drake  records  a  widespread  epidemic 
in  the  West  in   1807. 

The  history  of  epidemics  of  influenza  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  other  diseases  spread 
by  human  intercourse  that  are  usually  called 
contagious.  A  widespread  epidemic  follows 
the  introduction  of  a  specially  virulent  virus, 
and  there  follows  a  general  immunity  among 
those  of  the  population  who  have  been  in- 
fected. As  the  epidemic  dies  out  the  infec- 
tion decreases  in  virulence  and  only  sporadic 
cases  occur.  From  such  cases  and  probably 
chronic  carriers  local  outbreaks  occur,  but 
the  general  immunity  prevents  any  general 
epidemic.  After  a  period  of  years  a  new  sus- 
ceptible population  has  replaced  the  immune 
one,  and  with  the  introduction  of  a  fresh  viru- 
lent virus  a  general  epidemic  is  again  brought 
about.  This  would  account  for  the  great  sus- 
ceptibility of  young  persons,  and  as  it  is 
twenty-eight  years  since  the  last  great  epi- 
demic we  should  not  expect  many  individuals 
above  thirty  years  of  age  to  be  now  affected. 


An  international  highway  from  Mexico  City 
to  El  Paso  to  connect  with  the  proposed 
Bankhead  highway  was  advocated  at  a  Mexi- 
can luncheon  given  in  Juarez  recently  by  the 
El  Faso  Automobile  Club  and  the  chambers 
of  commerce  of  El  Paso  and  Juarez  in  honor 
of  the  pathfinders  from  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
who   reached    El    Paso   overland. 


When  a  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons  retires  from  office  it  is  the  estab- 
lished custom  to  grant  him  a  peerage,  to- 
gether with  a  town  house  and  pension  of 
$20,000  a  year  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

A  Ballad  of  Sir  Pertab  Singh. 
In    the    first    year   of    him    that    first 

Was    Emperor   and    King, 
A   rider  came  to  the  Rose-red  House, 

The  House  of  Pertab  Singh. 

Young  as    he    was  and    an    Englishman, 

And  a  soldier,   hilt  and  heel. 
And   he  struck  fire  in   Pertab's  heart 

As    the   steel    strikes   on    steel. 

Beneath  the  morning  stars  as  they  rode 

Beneath  the  evening  sun, 
And  their  blood   sang  to  them  as  they  rode 

That  all  good  wars  are  one. 

They  told  their  tales  of  the  love  of  women, 

Their    tales    of    East    and    West, 
But  their  blood  sang  that  of  all  their  loves 

They   loved   a  soldier   best. 

So  ran   their  joy  the  allotted   days, 

Till   at  the  last  day's  end 
The   Shadow  stilled   the    Rose-red   House 

And  the  heart  of  Pertab's  friend. 

When  morning  came,   in  narrow  chest 

The  soldier's   face  they   hid, 
And  over  his  fast-dreaming  eyes 

Shut  down  the  narrow  lid. 

Three  were  there  of  his   race  and  creed, 

Three   only   and   no   more; 
They  could  not  find  to  bear  the  dead 

A  fourth   in  all  Jodhpore. 

"O  Maharaj,   of  your  good  grace 

Send    us   a    Sweeper    here: 
A  Sweeper  has  no  caste  to  lose 

Even   by   an  alien  bier." 

"What  need,  what  need?"  said  Pertab  Singh, 

And    bowed    his    princely    head. 
"I   have  no  caste,   for  I  myself 

Am   bearing   forth  the  dead." 

"O    Maharaj,    O   passionate   heart. 

Be  wise,  bethink  you  yet: 
That   which   you   lose  today   is   lost 

Till    the    last    sun    shall    set." 

"God  only  knows,"   said   Pertab    Singh, 

"That    which    I    lose   today; 
And    without  me  no  hand   of  man 

Shall  bear  my   friend   away." 

Stately    and    slow    and    shoulder-high 

In  the  sight  of  all  Jodhpore, 
The  dead  went  down  the  rose-red  steps 

Upheld  by  bearers   four. 


When   dawn    relit   the   lamp   of   grief 

Within    the    burning    East, 
There    came    a    word    to    Pertab    Singh, 

The  soft  word  of  a   priest. 

He  woke,  and  even  as  he  woke 
He  went    forth    all    in   white, 
And    saw    the  Brahmins   bowing  there 

In    the    hard    morning    light. 

"Alas!    O    Maharaj,    alas! 

O   noble   Pertab    Singh! 
For  here  in  Jodhpore  yesterday 

Eefell  a    fearful  thing. 

"O    here    in   Jodhpore    yesterday 

A    fearful    thing    befell." 
"A    fearful   thing,"    said    Pertab    Singh, 

"God  and    my   heart   know  well — 

"I  lost  a  friend," 

"More    fearful    yet ! 

When  down  these  steps  you  past 
In  sight  of  all  Jodhpore  you  lost — 

O    Maharaj ! — your    caste." 

Then  leapt  the  light  in  Pertab's  eyes 
As    the    flame    leaps    in    smoke, 

"Thou  priest!  thy  soul  hath  never  known 
The    words   thy    lips    have    spoke. 

"My  caste!      Know  thou  there  is  a  caste 

Above    my    caste    or   thine, 
Brahmin  and  Rajput  are  but  dust 

To  that  immortal  line: 

"Wide  as  the  world,   free  as  the  air, 

Pure  as  the  pool  of  death — 
The   caste  of  all    Earth's  noble  hearts 

Is  the  right  soldier's  faith." 

— Henry  Newbott,   in  London    Times. 


keeps  'em  clean  and  nice,  and  when  they's 
sick  she  sits  up  with  'em  at  night.  And,  Marse 
Jedge.  I  jest  want  to  ax  you  if  you  won't  let 
her  go  by  the  house  and  see  the  chillun  befo" 
you  send  her  to  the  penitenshy.  They's  at 
home  all  alone  right  now,  cryin'  they  po' 
little  hearts  out,  and  it  would  do  'em  lots  a 
good,  and  the  ol  'oman,  too,  if  she  could  jest 
go  and  kiss  'em  good-by  befo'  she  was  put  in 
the  penitenshy 

By  this  time  the  judge  and  the  spectators 
were  in  tears  and  the  judge  said:  "Gentle- 
men of  the  jury.  I  haven't  passed  sentence 
yet  and  if  you  want  a  few  minutes  to  fur- 
ther consider  this  case.  I  will  be  glad  to 
grant  it."  The  jury  retired  and  in  a  few- 
minutes  returned  with  a  verdict  of  "not 
guilty." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


She  Had  Her  Good  Points. 

There  was  a  negro  family  living  in  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky.  The  wife  had  a  notoriously 
ungovernable  temper,  usually  taking  it  out  on 
her  husband,  who  was  meek  and  lowly.  On 
this  occasion  she  struck  him  with  a  skillet, 
inflicting  a  wound  so  painful  and  dangerous 
as  to  necessitate  his  having  to  be  taken  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment.  The  neighbors, 
knowing  the  violent  temper  of  the  wife  and 
the  cruel  treatment  she  had  inflicted  upon  her 
husband  for  such  a  long  time,  were  so  out- 
raged they  could  endure  it  no  longer,  and 
procured  a  warrant  for  her  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon. 

The  husband  sat  through  the  trial,  giving 
rapt  attention  to  its  every  detail.  The  case 
was  handed  over  to  the  jury  and  after  very 
brief  deliberation  it  brought  in  a  verdict  of 
guilty.  The  old  darkey  husband  rose  and 
said : 

"Marse  Jedge,  I  don't  reckon  nothing  a  ole 
nigger  could  say  would  make  much  diffunce, 
but  I  would  lak  to  say  a  word  before  you 
send  the  'ole  'oman  to  the  penitenshy.  She's 
always  been  a  good  mother  to  the  chillun,  all 
the  neighbors  will  tell  you  that.  She  washes 
and  scrubs  and  sews  and  mends  for*  'em,  and" 


The   skeleton   of   an   average    whale    weighs 
about  twenty-five  tons. 


PUT  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST 

If  you  provide  that  your  estate  sball  lie 
handled  by  this  Company  as  trustee,  it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  management,  exact 
accounting,  and  the  knowledge  of  men 
having  wide  business  experience. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


French  American  Bank  of  Savings 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
108    SUTTER   STREET 

Commercial  -  Checking  -  Savins* 

Resources     over    $  1 0,000,000 

A  general  banking  business 
transacted 

Commercial    and    Personal 
Checking  Accounts 
(large   and  small) 
Solicited 
Savings  accounts  re- 
ceive  interest    at   the 
rate  of  4  per  ceDt.  per 
annum. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  BOXES 
$2.50 

OFFICERS : 
A.  Legafld . . .  Chairman  of  Board 

Leon  Bocqoerai Prestdenl 

J.  M.  Donas Vice- President 

A.  Boasqnet Secretary 

W.F.Dmfj Cashier 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526    California   St.,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Member  of  UK  Aiscdaled  Savings  Banks  if  San  Francises 

MISSION  BRANCH  -  -  -  •  Missioo  and  21st  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  Clement  and  7th  A*e_ 
HA1CBT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haighl  and  Bd™kre  Streets 

June  29, 1918 

Assets •»,  "■  ~  625.20 

Deposits i5.775.507.86 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2.286.030  34 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 2S4.897.17 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck,  President :  Geo.Tourny. 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager;  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pres.; 
William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier:  A.  H. 
Muller,  Secretary:  Wm.  D-  Newhoase,  Assistant 
Secretary:  Goodfellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick. 
(ieneral  Attorneys 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  P.uek.Geo.Tonrny. 
E.T.Kruse.  A.  H.R.Schmidt.  I.  N.  Walter.  Hugh 
Goodfellow.  A.  Haas.  2.  N.  Van  Bergen.  Robert 
Dollar. 


WALTERS  SURGICAL  COMPANY 

SURGEONS'  INSTRUMENTS 

Hospital   and   Sick   Room   Supplies 

Trusses  and  Abdominal  Supp->"' 

393  Sutter  Street  :  :  San  Fn 

Telephone    Douglas  401' 
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"The  Peak  of  the  Load" 

By  MILDRED  ALDRICH 

"  We  feel  the  thrill— when  the 
Americans  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  at  the  Marne." 

$1.35 

"Miss  Ingalis" 

By  GERTRUDE  HALL 

$1.40 


NEW  Books  for  Gifts,  as  well 
the  Favored  Classics 


.  Joe. 


telling  us  what  we  should  admire,  however 
much  we  may  actually  be  in  need  of  such  aid. 
but  he  helps  us  largely  to  understand  the 
constructive  motives  of  the  plays  and  to  as- 
sess their  dramatic  values. 

The  Social  Plays  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 
Edited  by  Clayton  Hamilton.  Volumes  I  and  II. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2  per  volume. 


THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

The  Spinners. 

There  are  very  few  writers  that  approach 
Mr.  Phillpotts  in  the  satisfying  thoroughness 
of  his  novels.  Selecting  usually  the  simplest 
of  plots  and  an  ancient  motive,  he  builds  up  a 
fabric  that  gives  an  extraordinary  sense  of 
completeness  alike  from  the  social  and  the 
ethical  points  of  view.  Hs  latest  novel  is  a 
story  of  the  rope  and  yarn  trade,  and  so  thor- 
oughly and  yet  so  unobtrusively  does  Mr. 
Phillpotts  handle  his  subject  that  we  are 
almost  imperceptibly  initiated  into  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  craft  and  into  the  working 
of  every  machine. 

When  Henry  Ironsyde  dies  he  leaves  the 
mill  to  his  elder  son  David  and  leaves  noth- 
ing to  his  younger  son  Raymond,  who  bids 
fair  to  be  a  ne*er-do-weel.  None  the  less 
David  takes  care  of  his  younger  brother, 
offers  him  work  at  a  good  salary,  and  prom- 
ises him  a  partnership  as  soon  as  he  shall 
have  earned  it. 

Raymond  hates  work,  but  at  least  he  must 
make  the  pretense.  He  potters  around  the 
mill,  develops  a  mild  sort  of  socialism,  and 
ingratiates  himself  with  the  workers.  Also 
he  falls  in  love  with  Sabina  Dinnett,  the 
chief  spinner,  a  lovely  girl  who  has  had  an 
education  far  beyond  her  station  and  whose 
infatuation  for  Raymond  is  quite  untainted  by 
self-interest.  At  once  we  have  our  fears  for 
Sabina,  and  they  are  justified.  Raymond  se- 
duces her  under  a  promise  of  marriage  and 
then  begins  to  cast  about  for  some  way  in 
which  he  can  evade  the  marriage.  Raymond 
is  not  quite  a  scoundrel.  He  intends  to  marry 
Sabina,  but  open  scandal  threatens  and  he 
gradually  withdraws  from  his  bargain  and 
leaves  the  girl  to  her  fate.  Then  David  is 
killed  in  a  railroad  accident  and  Raymond 
finds  himself  the  owner  of  the  mill  and  a  rich 
man. 

The  second  part  of  the  story  shows  Ray- 
mond in  his  new  position  of  responsibility  and 
gradually  sobered  and  hardened  by  prosperity. 
Sabina's  son  is  growing  up,  and  while  Sa- 
bina's  hate  for  the  man  who  betrayed  her 
has  slowly  cooled  into  apathy,  the  boy  seems 
to  have  been  saturated  with  the  pre-natal 
poison  of  resentment  against  his  father. 
Raymond's  overtures  toward  his  son,  whom  he 
has  always  acknowledged  and  whom  he  wishes 
to  help,  are  passionately  rejected,  and  so  we 
foresee  the  coming  of  an  irresistible  and  in- 
evitable Nemesis  that  demands  of  Raymond 
the  fitting  expiation  of  his  sin  against  Sa- 
bina. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  surrounds  his  chief  charac- 
ters with  a  goodly  assemblage  of  lesser 
figures,  shrewd  and  kindly  folk  who  supply 
some  admirable  pieces  of  comedy.  The  novel 
as  a  whole  is  a  fine  pieec  of  artistic  work 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  one  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  speak  in  overpraise. 

The  Spinners.  By  Eden  Piiillpotts.  New  York: 
The   Macmillan    Company;    $1.60. 


The  Eyes  of  Asia. 
Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  another  flash  from  his 
genius  in  this  little  volume  purporting  to  be 
the  letters  from  a  Sikh  soldier  in  France  to 
his  friends  in  India.  It  is,  of  course,  a  new 
world  to  the  East  Indian,  and  Mr.  Kipling 
gives  us  an  admirable  picture  of  his  amaze- 
ment and  of  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
his  experiences  to  those  at  home  who  live  in 
the  mist  of  unchanging  ages.  Everything,  he 
says,  is  done  upside  down  in  this  country  of 
the  English.  ''He  who  has  a  thousand  says: 
'It  is  but  a  scant  hundred.'  The  possessor 
of  palaces  says  :  'It  is  a  hut,'  and  the  rest  in 
proportion.  Their  boast  is  not  to  boast. 
Their  greatness  is  to  make  themselves  very 
small.  They  draw  a  curtain  in  front  of  all 
they  do." 

The  Sikh  had  been  billeted  with  an  old 
lady,  advanced  in  years  and  of  a  high  family. 
"Her  three  sons  had  gone  to  the  war.  One 
|  had  been  killed,  one  was  in  hospital,  and  a 
third  at  that  time  was  in  the  trenches.  She 
did  not  weep  nor  wail  at  the  death  or  the  sick- 
ness, but  accepted  the  dispensation.  During 
the  time  I  was  in  her  house,  she  ministered 
to  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  can  not  ade- 
quately describe  her  kindness.  Of  her  own 
free  will  she  washed  my  clothes,  arranged  my 
bed,  and  polished  my  boots  daily  for  three 
months.  She  washed  down  my  bedroom  daily 
with  hot  water,  having  herself  heated  it.  Each 
morning  she  prepared  me  a  tray  with  bread, 
butter,  milk,  and  coffee.  When  we  had  to 
leave  that  village  that  old  lady  wept  on  my 
shoulder.  It  is  strange  that  I  had  never  seen 
her  weep  for  her  dead  son,  but  she  wept  for 
me."  He  has  much  admiration  for  the  women 
and  would  have  the  women  of  India  simi- 
larly taught.  "They  seldom  quarrel  or  shout 
out.  They  do  not  pilfer  from  each  other. 
They  do  not  tell  lies  at  all.  When  calamity 
overtakes  them  there  is  no  ceremonial  or  grief 
such  as  tearing  the  hair  or  the  like.  They 
swallow  it  down  and  endure  silently."  When 
a  little  French  girl  whom  they  loved  had  been 
killed  they  divided  the  beads  of  her  necklace 
among  them  and  exacted  a  German  life  for 
each  bead.  Then  the  beads  were  returned  to 
her  grandfather,  "and  he  wept." 

White  men,  says  this  curious  letter  writer, 
are  all  idolators.  "When  there  is  a  death 
which  is  not  caused  by  war  they  instantly 
ascribe  it  to  some  fault  in  eating  or  drinking 
or  the  conduct  of  life  on  the  part  of  the  dead. 
If  one  dies  without  manifest  cause  the  physi- 
cians at  once  mutilate  the  body  to  ascertain 
what  evil  was  hidden  in  it.  If  anything  is  dis- 
covered there  is  a  criminal  trial.  Thus  the 
women-folk  do  not  traffic  in  poisons  and  wives 
have  no  suspicion  one  against  the  other. 
Truly,  mother,  people  are  only  defective  on 
account  of  ignorance.  Learning  and  knowl- 
edge  are  the   important  things." 

,Mr.  Kipling  has  given  us  another  example 
of  his  insight  into  the  native  mind  and  he 
has  seldom  done  it  in  a  more  attractive  form. 

The  Eyes  of  Asia.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  New 
York:    Doubleday,   Page  &   Co.;    $1. 


Arthur  Wing  Pinero. 
Admirers  of  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  and  they 
are  as  numerous  as  the  frequenters  of  the 
theatre,  should  avail  themselves  of  this  Li- 
brary Edition  of  the  great  dramatist's  plays. 
The  edition  will  consist  of  four  volumes,  and 
two  of  these  have  already  appeared,  the  first 
containing  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray" 
and  "The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  and  the 
second  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex"  and  "Iris." 
The  remaining  two  volumes,  containing 
"Letty,"  "His  House  in  Order,"  "Mid-Chan- 
nel." and  "The  Thunderbolt,"  are  now  in 
preparation.  They  are  handsome  and  substan- 
tial books  and  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
dramatic   shelf. 

It  was  Mr.  Shaw  who  first  gave  dignity  and 

importai  ce    to    the    critical    and    explanatory 

preface   to   the   published  play.     The   service 

thus  n;  idered  by  Mr.   Shaw  to  his  own  plays 

-   Iv-r-    rendered,  to   the  plays   of  Mr.   Pinero 

71   yton    Hamilton,   whose    competence    for 

!    ..    task    will    not    be    challenged.      Mr. 

:'ltou    does    not    commit    the    mistake    of 


The  Modern  Novel. 

Many  books  have  been  written  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  to  encourage  the  writers  of 
trash — short  stories  and  the  like — to  write 
more  trash  and  to  do  it  more  easily.  But 
Mr.  Wilson  Follett  has  no  such  object.  He 
deals  with  fiction  as  a  form  of  art,  perhaps 
the  highest  of  all  forms.  Fiction,  he  tells  us. 
must  make  us  believe,  and  it  must  evoke  from 
us  a  response  to  what  we  have  accepted  as 
truth.  It  does  this  "through  implied  refer- 
ence to  larger  realities  than  are  explicitly  pre- 
sented ;  such  realities  as  the  common  truths 
of  all  life,  the  mysteries  of  birth  and  death, 
the  invincible  ambitions  and  terrors  of  the 
mind,  the  moral  law,  the  general  nature  of 
things."  The  fiction  writer  who  looks  toward 
so  high  an  ideal  may  not  write  much,  but  he 
will  write  well.  And  he  will  be  on  the  high 
road  to  art. 

Mr.  Follett  deals  ably  with  the  various 
phases  of  fiction.  He  gives  us  chapters  on 
romance,  sentimentalism,  didacticism,  satire, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  humanism  and  design. 
He  would  have  the  novelist  take  himself  seri- 
ously, with  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  it  is  only  the  careless  that  will  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  high  standard  that  he  sets. 
Special  praise  should  be  given  to  the  bibliogra- 
phy with  which  the  volume  concludes. 

The  Modern  Novel.  By  William  Follett.  New 
York:   Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 


The  Penguin  Series. 
Boni  &  Liveright  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  a  series  of  volumes  that  is  to  comprise 
books  of  a  distinguished  literary  value  that 
have  never  before  been  published  in  America. 
The  Penguin  Series  now  contains  four  of 
such     works— "Gabrielle     de     Bergerac,"     by 


Henry  James;  "Karma,"  by  Lafcadio  Hearn  ; 
"Japanese  Fairy  Tales,"  by  Lafcadio  Hearn. 
and  "Iolanthe's  Wedding,"  by  Hermann  Suder- 
mann,  translated  by  Adele  Seltzer.  Three  or 
four  new  titles  will  soon  be  announced.  The 
books  are  attractively  bound  in  colored  boards, 
with  white  vellum  backs.  A  superior  paper  is 
used  and  the  type  is  specially  set  and  printed. 
Price,   $1.25   per  volume. 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


Briefer  Reviews. 
A  good  historical  story  for  boys  is  "La- 
fayette, We  Come,"  by  Rupert  S.  Holland, 
just  published  by  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co. 
($1.25).  The  author  first  gives  us  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  Lafayette's  services  to  America,  and 
he  then  draws  the  parallel  of  America's  aid  to 
the  country  of  Lafayette  in  the  struggle  that 
has   just    closed. 

"The  Treasure  Trail,"  by  Marah  Ellis  Ryan 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.;  $1.50).  is  a  story  of 
gun-running  along  the  Arizona  border,  Ger- 
man-Mexican plots  against  the  United  States, 
and  a  beautiful  girl  who  is  sent  in  chains  to 
be  hidden  in  a  desert  for  a  killing  which  is 
not  a  crime.  There  are  other  adventures  of 
a  like  nature,  enough  of  them  to  hold  'he  | 
attention    from    first    to    last. 

The  woman  voter  who  wishes  for  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  her  rights  and  duties  is 
recommended  to  read  "The  Woman  Citizen," 
by  Mary  Sumner  Boyd,  just  published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  ($1.50).  The 
volume  contains  a  general  survey  of  the 
American  system  of  government,  a  sketch  of 
the  various  political  parties,  and  an  indication 
of  women's  particular  interests. 

There  have  been  innumerable  attempts  to 
interpret  the  biblical  prophecies,  and  if  they 
have  been  neither  felicitous  nor  convincing, 
we  may  at  least  credit  them  ungrudgingly 
with  sincerity.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the 
best  we  can  do  for  "Prophecies  Relating  to 
the  Time  of  the  End,"  by  William  A.  Bos- 
worth,  just  published  by  the  Gotham  Press. 
The  author  fails  to  persuade  us  that  the  apol- 
calyptic  writers  had  in  mind  either  Napoleon 
or  William.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
their  vision  was  far  wider  than  this.  At  the 
same  time  we  read  Mr.  Bosworth's  specula- 
tions with  interest  and  respect. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Potter  Daggett,  author  of 
"Women  Wanted,"  will  go  abroad  this  month 
to  study  relief  work  in  France  and  Belgium. 
She  will  then  write  a  series  of  magazine 
articles   on   the   "adopt-a-town"   movement. 

Irene  Castle,  recalling  the  day  when  she 
and  Vernon  were  struggling  for  a  livelihood 
in  France,  tells  in  Everybody's  Magazine  for 
December  the  uncertainty  of  those  times  when 
the  source  of  the  next  meal  was  problematic. 
"Every  time  we  paid  the  rent,  however,  we 
had  one  good  dinner  and  blowout.  It  was 
usually  at  some  little  restaurant  on  a  boule- 
vard. We  had  champagne  on  these  occasions 
and  more  than  we  wanted  to  eat,  because  there 
was  so  little  left  from  the  rent  that  it  never 
seemed  worth  saving,  and  the  glass  of  wine 
washed  our  cares  away  and  kept  our  misfor- 
tunes from  swamping  us.  We  even  used  to 
order    a    whole    steak    for    Zowie    (Vernon's 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK   CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
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dog),  to  make  it  a  big  night  for  her,  -  too. 
I  can  remember  Vernon  buying  me  a  petti- 
coat and  hat  with  one  of  our  'rolls'  of  bor- 
rowed money.  We  had  admired  them  both  on 
our  way  to  and  from  rehearsals,  and  I  had 
looked  so  long  and  hungrily  at  the  black- 
and-white-striped  petticoat  costing  nineteen 
francs  that,  though  we  could  ill  afford  it, 
Vernon  insisted  on  buying  it  for  me  even  be- 
fore we  paid  the  rent.  By  the  time  we  had 
had  dinner  and  taken  a  cab  home  there  was 
very  little  left  to  start  the  next  day." 

Richardson  Wright,  writing,  in  the  New 
York  Times  Book  Review  of  Siegfried  Sas- 
soon,  Robert  Nichols,  and  Robert  Graves, 
calls  them  "the  Three  Musketeers  of  English 
verse"  because  of  the  friendship  which  exists 
between  them.  They  are  all  young  men,  Sas- 
soon,  who  is  twenty-nine,  being  the  oldest  oi 
the  "interesting  trio,"  all  of  whom  have 
fought  and  been  wounded  in  the  war.  "They 
represent,"  he  says,  "the  new  age  in  English 
verse  ;  that  is,  they  express  in  poetry  the  atti- 
tude of  the  young  men  in  the  war." 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Avery  Bishop. 
Canadian  ace  of  aces  of  the  British  Royal 
Flying  Corps  and  author  of  "Winged  War- 
fare" (George  H.  Doran  Company),  whose 
active  fighting  days  ended  four  months  ago. 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the  British  Air 
Board,  arrived  in  America  recently  on  a 
month's  visit  to  his  home  at  Owen  Sound, 
near  Toronto,  wearing  the  insignia  of  still 
another  war  decoration  for  valor  in  the  air. 
His  latest  medal  is  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of   Honor,   first   class. 


!  A  SPERSTTRODUCf 


This  slogan  has  been  used  by  us 
continuously  in  our  advertising  for 
several  years  —  in  connection  with 
the  brand  names  of  our  various 
Flour  and  Cereal  products. 

The  housewife  knows  from 
experience  that  "A  Sperry  Product" 
is  an  assurance  of  dependable 
quality.  It  stands  for  satisfaction  on 
the  table  or  in  the  kitchen  —  in 
every  home. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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THE   LATEST  BOOKS. 


The  Nation  at  War. 

Dr.  James  A.  B.  Scherer,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense,  was  reprimanded 
by  Secretary  Baker  for  certain  public  remarks 
derogatory  to  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Dr. 
Scherer  thereupon  resigned  from  the  council, 
and  stated  his  reasons  for  so  doing  in  a 
lengthy  letter  to  Secretary  Baker,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  official  reproof  was  insti- 
gated by  Mr.  Hearst  himself.  In  this  volume 
we  have  the  whole  story  of  the  incident,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondence  resulting 
from  it. 

But  Dr.  Scherer  tells  us  also  the  whole 
story  of  his  lecturing  tour  for  the  council. 
He  tells  us  of  pacifists,  spies,  pro-Germans, 
and  the  lukewarm.  The  great  masses  of  the 
people  were,  of  course,  of  solid  loyalty,  but 
the  trail  of  the  serpent  was  usually  discern- 
ible somewhere.  Dr.  Scherer  himself  is  of 
German  ancestry  and  of  pro-German  educa- 
tion, and  this  gives  him  an  insight  and  a 
discernment  that  might  otherwise  be  lacking. 
His  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
war  story  of  America. 

The  Nation  at  War.  By  James  A.  B.  Scherer. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company;   $1.50. 


The  Children  of  France. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  the  war  has 
been  the  care  of  the  lost  children  of  France 
and  Belgium.  They  are  sent  back  by  the  thou- 
sand from  occupied  territory,  many  of  them 
orphaned,  many  whose  fathers  are  in  the 
trenches  and  whose  mothers  are  in  captivity. 
A  more  complete  picture  of  forelorn  and  help- 
less childhood  can  hardly  be  conceived,  or  one 
that  gives  a  more  tragic  picture  of  the  reali- 
ties of  war. 

The  care  of  these  children  has  become  a 
special  department  of  Red  Cross  work,  and 
one  more  particularly  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mrs.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  who 
writes  this  remarkable  descriptive  volume  of 
her  work.  It  is  indescribably  pathetic,  al- 
though there  is  also  the  assurance  of  the  im- 
mense benefactions  and  alleviations  that  have 
been  effected.  Mrs.  Lucas  sustains  her  narra- 
tive by  many  photographic  illustrations  of 
the   highest  value   and  interest. 

The  Children  of  France  and  the  Rlo  Cross. 
By  June  Richardson  Lucas.  New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.    Stokes   Company;    $1.50. 


Soldier  Silhouettes. 
The  Rev.  William  A.  Stidger  went  to  France 
as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  worker  with  the  American 
forces  and  he  now  writes  this-  little  volume, 
not  about  the  war,  but  about  the  warriors. 
He  tells  us  something  of  how  the  soldier  com- 
ports himself,  his  hopes,  fears,  and  consola- 
tions, and  of  what  the  benevolent  agencies  are 
doing  for  him.  Naturally  we  have  an  em- 
phasis on  the  religious  aspects  of  army  life 
and  these  are  thrown  into  somewhat  high  re- 
lief, but  doubtless  the  picture  is  an  accurate 
one.  Certainly  Mr.  Stidger  gives  us  much  of 
pathos  and  a  little  of  tragedy,  but  his  book 
should  be  welcomed  by  those  who  would  know 
something  of  the  inner  life  of  an  army  and  of 
the  forces  that  make  for  its  ethical  well- 
being. 

Soldier  Silhouettes  on  Our  Front.     By  Wil- 
liam   L.    Stidger.      New    York:    Charles    Scribner's 

Sons;   $1.25. 

The  Household. 
This  volume  appears  in  Lippincott's  Home 
Manuals,  edited  by  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph. 
D.  The  author  is  C.  W.  Taber,  a  statistician 
of  established  competence,  who  has  been  aided 
by  various  professional  and  technical  experts 
in  the  production  of  a  work  that  exhaustively 
covers  well  nigh  every  feature  of  domestic 
management  and  the  economy  of  the  house- 
hold. It  is  the  application  of  rigid  rule  and 
system  to  a  department  of  life  usually  gov- 
erned by  guesswork  and  laxity.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  omitted,  and  the  tone  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  is  one  of  rigid  pre- 
cision, rule,   and  method. 

The    Business   of  the  Household.      By   C.    W. 
Taber.     Philadelphia:  J.  R.  Lippincott  Company. 


Gone  Astray. 
The  publishers  say  that  the  manuscript  of 
this  book  was  brought  to  them  by  a  person 
well  known  to  them,  but  as  a  guarantee  of 
authenticity  this  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  diary  written  by  the 
German  emperor  from  the  age  of  ten,  and  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  imaginary.  It 
is  well  done  and  probably  it  represents  accu- 
rately the  character  of  its  supposed  author, 
but  surely  it  is  a  mistake  to  represent  a  boy 
of  tea  as  writing  in  precisely  the  same  style 
as  a  man  of  fifty. 

Gone  Astray:  Some  Leaves  from  an  Em- 
peror's Diary.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50.  _ 

Play9  by  Rolland. 
So  little  do  we  know  of  contemporary 
French  drama  that  we  learn  with  some  sur- 
prise that  Romain  Rolland  is  the  author  of 
sixteen  dramas.  None  of  them,  so  far  as  we 
know,  had  been  translated  into  English  until 
the  present  appearance  in"  one  volume  of  "The 


Fourteenth  of  July"  and  "Danton."  Mr.  Rol- 
land has  the  ambition  to  supply  the  people 
with  inspirational  and  constructive  plays,  and 
if  these  two  examples  of  his  dramatic  art 
may  be  considered  as  typical  we  may  believe 
that  his  measure  of  success  has  been  a  large 
one.  "The  Fourteenth  of  July"  represents  the 
public  mind  of  Paris  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  and  in  "Danton"  we  see  some- 
thing of  the  excesses  into  which  the  populace 
was  led  and  the  doom  that  invariably  over- 
whelms those  who  invoke  the  wind.  Both  are 
vivid  and  powerful  plays  and  their  perform- 
ances must  have  been  impressive. 

The  Fourteenth  of  July  and  Danton.  By  Ro- 
main Rolland.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

New  Books  Received. 

En  Repos  and  Elsewhere  Over  There.  By 
Lansing  Warren  and  Robert  A.  Donaldson.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.25. 

A  volume  of  war  verse. 

The  United  States  in  the  World  War.  By 
John  Bach  McMaster.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.;    $3. 

A   history. 

Moon  of  Israel.     By  H.   Rider  Haggard.     New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A   novel. 

Walking    Shadows.      By    Alfred    Noyes.      New 
York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company;  $1.50. 
Sea  tales  and  others. 

The  Prestons.      By  Mary  Heaton  Vorse.     New 
York:    Boni  &  Liveright;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Centennial  History  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  1817-1917.  The  Harvard  Law  School  As- 
sociation. 

Issued  by  the  faculty. 

German      Submarine      Warfare.       By      Wesley 
Frost.     New  York:  D.  Appieton  &  Co.;   $1.50. 
A   study   of   its   methods    and    spirit. 

The  Power  of  Dante.  By  Charles  Hall  Grand- 
gent.     Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Company;  $2. 

Eight  lectures  delivered  at  the  Lowell  Institute. 

The  Ethics  of  Co-Operation.  By  James  H. 
Tufts.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1. 

Issued  in  the  Barbara  Weinstock  lectures  on 
the  morals  of  trade. 

Some  of    Shakespeare's   Animals.      By  J.    San- 
ford    Saltus.      New    York:    Brentano's. 
Animal  quotations. 

The  Truth  About  the  Jameson  Raid.  By  John 
Hays  Hammond.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Com- 
pany. 

As  related  to  Alleyne  Ireland. 

Gabrielle     de     Bergerac.       By     Henry     James. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 
A  novel.     A  new  edition. 

Iolanthe's  Wedding.     By  Hermann  Sudermann. 
New  York:  Boni  &  Liveright;  $1.25. 
A  novel.     A  new  edition. 

Karma.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn.     New  York:   Boni 
&   Liveright;    $1.25. 
Four  essays. 

Japanese  Fairy  Tales.     By  Lafcadio  Hearn  and 
others.      New  York:    Boni  &  Liveright;    $1.25. 
A  collection. 

League  of  Nations.  By  Theodore  Marburg,  M. 
A.,  LL.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Its   principles   examined. 

The  Boy  with  the  U.  S.  Naturalists.  By 
Francis  Rolt- Wheeler.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard   Company;   $1.35. 

Tenth  volume  of  U.    S.   Service  Series. 


Mexico's  new  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
development  has  organized  a  bureau  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  supplying  the  farmers  of 
the  republic  with  agricultural  machinery  of 
the  most  modern  pattern  at  cost  in  order  to 
avoid  speculation  and  the  heavy  expense  of 
importation  which  formerly  prevailed  and 
which  caused  such  articles  to  be  very  scarce. 
Besides  providing  machinery  at  cost,  perma- 
nent exhibitions  are  to  be  maintained  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  farmers  in  the  use 
of  the  new  devices,  as  also  to  demonstrate 
the  results  of  such  application.  Various 
points  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  and 
competent  persons  will  be  stationed  there  to 
give  instructions  in  their  use.  Motors, 
tractors,  and  artesian  well  tools  will  be  pro- 
vided, as  also  all  the  machinery  for  plowing, 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and  threshing 
grain  and  other  crops. 


Improved  working  conditions  in  the  big  in- 
dustrial plants  are  strikingly  emphasized  in  the 
following  incident  (says  the  Youngstown 
Telegram).  A  high  school  boy,  who  has 
been  employed  as  timekeeper,  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  sleeping  a  couple  of  hours  just 
before  quitting  time.  When  the  boy  got  home 
late  one  morning  recently  his  father  asked 
him  if  his  work  had  kept  him  at  the  plant. 
"No,"  replied  the  boy,  "the  fellow  who  usually 
wakes  me  up  forgot  to  do  so  this  morning, 
and  I  slept  two  hours  after  it  was  time  to  go 
home."  "Slept  two  hours  after  quitting  time?" 
"Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  it  is  all  right; 
I   charged  it  up  to  overtime." 


Tnere  are  more  than  6,000,000  Africans 
among  the  17,000,000  people  in  Brazil,  and 
many  of  them  the  crudest  type  of  negro  on 
the  American  hemisphere. 


SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  is  prepared  witli  eighty-five  per  cent  water  from  Glacier  Spring, 
one  of  th*  gronp  of  springs  at  Shasta  Springs.  Hnd  fifteen  per  cent,  selected  root  of  Jamaica 
ginger,  choice  extracts  of  fruit  and  pure  cane  sugar,  scietitificaPy  compounded. 

GLACIER  SPRING  is  suppbed  with  water  from  the  pure  melted  snows  of  Mfc.  Shasta.  It 
is  practically  noi-mineral.  which  renders  it  much  more  pref-rable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Ginger  Ale  than  the  water  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  Inasmuch  as  Ginger  Ale.  when 
ready  for  market,  con-ists  of  full 7  eighty-five  per  cent,  water,  it  is  quite  reasonable  that  the 
Purer  the  water,  the  better  the  Ale. 

SHASTA  GINGER  ALE  may  be  truthfully  named 
The  Health  Drink  of  All  Drinks. 

At  all  Dealers  or  the  SHASTA  WATER  COMPANY 
San  Francisco         Oakland         Sacramento        Los  Angeles 


Death  of  Mrs.  Cavell. 
The  death  recently  at  Henley-on-Thames  of 
Mrs.  Cavell,  mother  of  Edith  Cavell,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-one,  recalls  those  days  of  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  when  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  horrified  by  the  news  of  the  execution  of 
Nurse  Cavell  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  (says 
the  London  Times).  The  king's  private  sec- 
retary wrote  to  Mrs.  Cavell,  saying:  "The 
hearts  of  their  majesties  go  out  to  you  in  your 
bitter  sorrow,  and  they  express  their  horror 
at  the  appalling  deed  which  has  robbed  you 
of  your  child."  Many  written  requests  were 
addressed  to  her  for  advice  as  to  the  form  of 
memorial  that  she  considered  would  be  most 
in  accord  with  her  daughter's  ideas  and  sym- 


pathies. Her  general  suggestion  was  in  the 
direction  of  something  that  might  be  perma- 
nently useful,  and  especially  something  con- 
nected  with   nursing. 


The  best  kind  of  ebony  is  yielded  by  the 
diospyros  ebenum.  This  tree  grows  in  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  wood  was  imported  from  these  places 
by  Phoenician  traders. 


By  systematic  reforestation  Java  is  con- 
stantly increasing  its  teak  forests,  which  now 
cover  more  than  1,480,000  acres,  despite  the 
great  amount  of  timber  cut  every  year. 


Scientist  Writes 
On  Influenza 

One  of  America's  eminent  bacteriologists 

gives  the  results  of  his  research  in  terms 

that  the  layman  can  understand. 


PUNISHMENT  FOR 
GERMANY 

The  German  heretofore  has  regarded  all  treaties  as 
scraps  of  paper — would  rather  employ  poison  gas 
than  arbitration — and  it  would  be  difficult  to  restore 
confidence  in  him  among  his  neighbors, 

FRANK  H.  SIMONDS 

says,  enumerating  the  tasks  before  the  Peace 
Congress  for 
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FARCE  AT  THE  ALCAZAR. 


Levity  reigns  at  the  Alcazar  this  week,  the 
Hobart  farce,  "What's  Your  Husband  Doing?" 
being  aimed  straight  at  the  risible  receptivi- 
ties of  young  and  frivolous  married  couples. 
The  title  of  the  piece  furnishes  sufficient  in- 
dication as  to  its  general  purport,  and  it  has 
all  the  earmarks  of  the  style  of  farce  that 
suits  Broadway  down  to  the  ground.  The  au- 
thor makes  the  two  young  husbands — who  are 
divorcing  lawyers — quite  a  harmless  pair,  and 
the  victim  of  circumstances.  This  is  due  to 
the  well-meaning  but  still  partly  guilty  im- 
prudence of  one  of  them,  who  finds  himself 
moved  by  pity  for  little  "Honey  Bee" — whom 
he  knew  as  a  child — to  the  rashness  of  dining 
with  her  at  a  questionable  roadside  resort. 
This  in  order  to  assist  her  in  camping  on  the 
trail  of  her  realh-  guiltless  husband,  who  hSs 
excited  her  suspicions  by  receiving  many  let- 
ters from  Honeysuckle  Inn.  Her  companion's 
guilt  dwells  in  the  interesting  fact  that  Honey 
Bee  is  young,  pretty,  and  bewitching,  and  that 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  avoid  caressing  consola- 
tions with  the  little  cooing  thing,  when  she 
moans  prettily  over  the  possible  defections  of 
her  husband. 

Once  upon  a  time  all  our  farces  were 
French  made.  Of  course  they  had  to  be  ex- 
purgated for  the  American  public,  who,  never- 
theless, testified  a  lively  enjoyment  at  the 
spectacle  of  apparently  circumspect  husbands 
breaking  out  suddenly  into  giddy  behavior  to- 
ward light-o'-loves.  But  our  peculiarly  incon- 
sistent and  childish  American  public  wants  the 
men  to  misbehave,  and  yet  maintain  their  re- 
spectability, and  keeps  their  'earts  true  to 
Poll.  By  degrees  our  farce  writers  have 
twigged.  Now  they  know  what  to  do.  Make 
the  wives  innocent,  confiding,  adoring;  with, 
of  course,  a  few  dashes  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
trust of  those  Olympian  gods,  their  husbands. 
Make  the  husbands  constant  wife-lovers,  with 
just  an  occasional  old-Adam  roll  of  the  eye 
in  the  wrong  quarter.  Cause  this  old-Adam 
proclivity  to  get  them  into  bigger  trouble  than 
they  really  deserve.  Overwhelm  them  with 
risks,  compromising  situations,  sudden  dan- 
gers of  discovery  by  wifie,  wildly  amusing 
contretemps.  Then,  when  things  begin  to 
look  particularly  squally  effect  some  sudden 
turning  of  the  tables  that  brings  all  the  re- 
spective married  folk  into  the  arms  of  their 
own  true  mates.     Curtain. 

Thus  it  is  in  "What  Is  Your  Husband 
Doing?"  The  deviations  are  due  to  the  in- 
genuity of  the  various  authors.  George  Ho- 
bart's  device  is  to  make  innocent  Honey  Bee 
easily  and  immediately  susceptible  to  the  ex- 
hilarating effects  of  cocktails  and  such,  and 
the  fun  in  the  piece  is  created  by  Honey  Bee's 
ensuing  jag  when  she  artlessly  absorbs  a  very 
wicked  and  complicated  drink,  provided — as 
is  the  custom  of  the  house — by  the  thoughtful 
proprietor  of  Honeysuckle  Inn.. 

It  is  Miss  Belle  Bennett's  province  to  put 
us  through  all  the  ensuing  phases  of  Honey 
Bee's  undeserved  jag,  and  she  certainly  did 
the  job  in  a  highly  creditable  manner.  I  re- 
cently heard  a  well-jagged  lady  wake  the  mid- 
night echoes  on  the  street  in  front  of  her 
apartment  house,  and  her  maudlin  wails  for 
her  missing  mate  were  duplicated  in  Miss 
Bennett's  faithful  rendition  of  similar  cock- 
tail hysteria.  This  is  not  a  very  high  order  of 
amusement,  this  sort  of  thing,  but  it  can  be 
made  very  laughable.  There  is  no  real  gross- 
-  ness  in  the  farce.  The  fun  is  quick  and  spon- 
taneous, the  situations  ingenious  and  full  of 
the  liveliest  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
laughter,  and  the  company  revealed  themselves 
as  really  excellent  farceurs. 

Miss  Bennett's  feat  was  to  retain  through 
all  the  windings  of  Honey  Bee's  booze  the 
artless  personality  of  a  winning,  cooing,  child- 
like little  goose  of  a  wife  who  hadn't  two 
ideas  to  bless  herself  with,  but  who  had  two 
very  well-defined  desires  :  the  presence  of  her 
adored  husband,  and  reassurances  as  to  his 
constancy. 

The  prime  situation  in  the  play  is  that  in 
which  Honey  Bee's  solicitous  but  alarmed 
friend,  viewing  with  forgiving  but  terrified 
eye  the  progress  of  her  condition,  endeavors 
to  corvey  her  to  a  taxicab.  When  she  falls 
asleep  the  adventures  of  the  three — for  the 
other  husband  happens  along  on  strictly  legiti- 
mate business  at  the  crucial  moment  of  Honey 
aap — gave  the  audience  attack  after  at- 
:  i  laughing  hysteria.  The  two  men  took 
s    n  shouldering  the  fair  burden  gallantly. 


and  it  certainly  was  a  spectacle  for  gods  and 
men  to  see  the  pretty  little  leading  lady  lying 
prone  across  the  shoulders  of  her  husky 
burden-bearer,  her  silk-clad  legs  and  feet 
liberally  draped  across  Thomas  Chatterton's 
stomach,  and  her  pretty  white  arms  and  hands 
streaming   relaxedly   down   his   back. 

Thurston  Hall  and  Thomas  Chatterton  pro- 
vided first-class  fun  as  the  suspected  husbands, 
and  Emily  Pinter  and  Dorothy  Wetmore— the 
latter  a  very  desirable  recruit  from  the  Players 
Club — were  smart,  pretty,  and  plaintive  as  the 
suspecting  wives.  Claribel  Fontain  gave  a 
lively  sketch  of  a  lady  of  the  co-respondent 
type,  and  Gertrude  Short  showed  humorous 
perception  in  the  role  of  a  young  stenographer. 
Half  a  dozen  or  more  other  players  were 
instrumental  in  adding  to  the  hilarity  of  the 
audience,  for  the  general  merit  of  the  perform- 
ance was  well  sustained  down  to  the  last  and 
least  role. 


IS  THE  PLAYLET  THE  THING? 

'Tis  a  mad  world,  my  masters.  War  is 
over,  yet  war  is  on;  all  kinds  and  sorts  of 
war.  Humanity  is  very  contentious.  How- 
ever, if  this  big  rumpus  between  Klaw  S:  Er- 
langer  and  the  Shuberts  keeps  up  some  of  the 
smaller  fry  will  profit  by  it.  Don't  forget 
that.  Messrs.  Big  Guns.  Here  is  our  uptown 
Little  Theatre  generally  full — at  least  in  non- 
flu  times — while  our  downtown  Little  Theatre 
fills,  if  not  a  need,  at  least  a  want.  One  can 
see  that  by  the  size  of  the  audiences  as- 
sembled. These  are  made  up  of  prosperous 
people  who,  when  dinner  is  over,  want  a  little 
mental  fillip,  some  entertainment,  and  an  after- 
theatre  chat.  Apparently  the  Maitland  players 
supply  their  requirements. 

This  policy  of  giving  playlets  tends  to  ap- 
peal to  a  diversity  of  tastes.  This  week  they 
have  a  social  brand  of  light  cynicism  in 
"Getting  Unmarried,"  and  ditto,  only  a  little 
more  savage  in  tone,  in  "The  Only  Man  She 
Ever  Loved,"  and  old-fashioned  Reign-of- 
Terror  romanticism  in  "The  Hangman's 
Meal."  This  latter  piece  is  evidently  re- 
garded as  the  chef-d'ccuvre  of  the  programme. 
It  depicts  the  gallant  bearing,  the  high 
chivalry  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  regime, 
who,  costumed  like  a  bridegroom,  partakes  of 
his  last  meal,  set  forth  with  his  favorite 
dishes,  and  goes  laughing  to  the  guillotine. 
Xot  very  convincing,  it  is  nevertheless  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  in  style,  only  the  company 
shows  off  to  better  advantage  in  half-frivolous, 
half-dramatic  bits  of  cynicism,  such  as  "The 
Onh  Man  She  Ever  Loved."  in  which  Miss 
Harvey  and  Messrs.  Maitland  and  Morrison 
made  a  creditable  appearance,  and  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  interesting  the  audience. 

Miss  Harvey,  as  revealed  in  normal  cos- 
tume, proves  to  be  a  decidedly  pretty  woman, 
and  her  essential  lightness — for  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  she  will  be  able  to  strike  any 
deep-toned  dramatic  note — makes  her  well 
adapted  to  the  role  in  this  play.  Also  in 
"Getting  Unmarried."  Again  I  say,  "Look 
out,  Messrs.  Big  Guns.  There  is  more  or  less 
theatrical  enterprise  in  town  looking  out 
sharply  for  chances,  and  our  local  play  im- 
presarios may  succeed  in  cabbaging  some  oi 
your  neglected  opportunities." 


OBITER  DICTA. 


It's  a  big  world  and  a  little,  in  one.  Here 
in  this  far-off  territory  on  the  edge  of  the 
Pacific,  with  an  ocean  and  a  continent  be- 
tween us  and  that  heroic  France  whither  all 
eyes  and  hearts  have  been  turning,  we  have 
seen  the  poilu  in  person;  seen  his  face  shine 
with  affectionate  response  to  the  inspiring 
words  of  a  beloved  leader.  We  have  watched 
through  our  diversified  streets  the  transit  of 
these  boy-soldiers,  and  enjoyed  the  alien  note 
that  they  strike  with  their  boyish,  beardless 
faces  and  horizon-blue  uniforms.  We  have 
heard  them  sing  in  chorus  "La  Marseillaise" 
and  "Madelon,"  and  listened  to  the  sound  of 
their  ringing  cheers.  We  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  a  character  that  we  had  hitherto 
believed  only  existed  in  French  romance  of 
the  loftiest  character.  This  is  Canon  Cabanel, 
a  military  chaplain  of  the  finest  type ;  brave, 
devoted,  self-effacing,  deeply  attached  to  his 
Chasseurs  Alpins,  profoundly  appreciative  of 
their  valor,  he  must  have  been  to  them  the 
ray  of  sunshine  on  a  dark  day ;  a  man  with 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  the  tenderness  of  a 
woman,  and  the  sunny  heart  of  a  child. 

These  four  years  have  been  a  time  of  per- 
petual voyagings  across  an  ocean  of  deadly 
peril.  Never,  it  seems,  within  a  given  time 
have  so  many  famous  personages  visited  our 
shores.  Never  before  were  the  bonds  be- 
tween nations,  hitherto  but  little  acquainted, 
knit  so  closely  in  mutual  friendship  and  grati- 
tude. And  how  strange  it  must  have  seemed 
to  these  foreign  visitors  to  come  from  their 
own  land  wearing  the  hideous  traces  and 
tragic  devastation  of  war,  or  from  the  en- 
carnadined  soil  of  battlefields,  and  pass 
through  the  streets  of  an_  American  metropo.- 
lis:  to  note  our  cafes  and  theatres  full  of 
amusement  seekers,  our  markets  heaped  with 
delicious  food,  our  streets  made  decorative 
with  smartly  dressed  and  well-groomed 
women. 

It  is  a  little  queer,  the  feeling  that  comes 


to  us.  Should  we  reproach  ourselves?  For 
we  realize  that,  where  America  has  had  a  few 
surface  wounds,  other  nations  have  been 
cruelly  gashed,  lacerated,  and  stabbed ;  almost 
mortally ;  to  the  very  heart.  We  feel  this  even 
when  we  pause  to  remember  the  bright  young 
lives  that  we,  too,  have  sacrificed.  But  where 
our  dead  are  numbered  in  the  thousands  Eu- 
rope's are  numbered  in  the  millions. 

One  great,  one  towering  cause  we  have  for 
thankfulness.  We  went  into  the  war.  Yes, 
with  all  our  hearts.  And  while  we  have  been 
contracting  these  national  friendships  of  a 
warmth  we  had  never  hoped  for  we  have  made 
discoveries  concerning  our  own  people.  We 
knew  that  our  men  were  brave,  but  did  we 
dream  that  we  had  so  many  lion-hearts  in 
the  ranks  of  our  apparently  frivolous-minded 
youth  ?  Did  we  guess  that  the  pleasure-loving 
voung  sons  of  America  possessed  so  high  a 
quality  of  idealism?  For  our  people,  so  often 
stigmatized  in  the  past  as  dollar  worshippers, 
are  those  to  whom  the  statesmen  of  Europe 
look,  not  only  for  material  help,  for  financial 
aid,  for  practical  assistance  in  dealing  with 
the  momentous  problems  generated  by  the 
war,  but  above  all  for  that  quality  of  im- 
partial justice  whose  beneficent  employment 
will  aid  in  deciding  the  complicated  questions 
brought  up  around  the  peace  table  by  rival 
nationalities. 

For,  as  a  nation,  we  think  alike  on  such 
questions.  No  one  can  again  call  the  United 
States  merely  a  geographical  expression.  We 
are  a  united  nation  with  a  solidarity  of  senti- 
ment, as  proved  by  our  attitude  concerning 
the  war.  We  do  not  have  the  same  abiding 
love  for  our  own  soil  as  the  older  peoples. 
The  Americans  are  restless  world-roamers. 
ever  prone  to  have  periodic  attacks  of  wander- 
lust. But  in  our  hearts  we  have  a  deep  at- 
tachment to  our  country,  pride  in  our  national 
destiny,  faith  in  our  Constitution,  and  an  ex- 
ultant sense  that  America  takes  care  of  its 
own.  Be  ours  the  task,  therefore,  in  this  new 
era  of  healing  peace,  when  all  national  con- 
sciences  are   undergoing   a   cleansing   process. 


to  cut  away  the  gangrene  of  financial  corrup- 
tion from  our  body  politic,  and  make  it  pure 
and  wholesome  in  the  sight  of  men. 


THE  PARIS  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


A  symphony  concert  is  rather  a  difficult  ve- 
hicle to  be  made  available  by  an  exultant  au- 
dience, full  of  joy  and  gratitude  for  a  great 
victory,  as  a  vent  for  its  emotions.  The  at- 
mosphere is  almost  too  classic  and  dignified. 
Nevertheless  it  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  San 
Francisco  furnished  the  banner  audience  at 
the  patriotic  symphony  concert  given  by  the 
Paris  Symphony  Orchestra,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Andre  Messager.  The  ranks  of  ugly, 
lead-colored  seats  at  the  Auditorium  were  all 
but  concealed  by  an  audience  approximating 
ten  thousand  in  number,  who  did,  after  the 
playing  of  "La  Marseillaise,"  give  voice  to 
their  swelling  sense  of  sympathetic  congratu- 
lation to  the  French,  and  joy  for  an  emanci- 
pated world.     All  the  rest  was  quiet  decorum. 

A  fine  programme  revealed  the  tastes  of  the 
leader.  M.  Andre  Messager.  Unlike  our  local 
leader,  whose  temperament  inclines  him  to 
dramatic  readings  of  music,  M.  Messager  is 
poetic  in  his  interpretations.  It  was  the 
poetry,  "the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glori- 
ous war,"  the  kind  of  war  that  is  no  more, 
that  was  suggested  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  two  national  anthems  ;  war  with  its  multi- 
colored voice,  its  deep  throbbing  of  drums, 
and  the  tramp  of  mighty,  marching  armies. 

M.  Messager,  nevertheless,  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  tragic  sadness.  His  is,  perhaps,  the 
countenance  of  a  man  that  has  suffered  through 
the  war.  As  a  leader  he  is  unspectacular,  full 
of  quiet  dignity,  but  his  influence  moulds  the 
great  harmonious  clamor — so  far  as  the  im- 
perfect acoustics  of  the  building  permitted  him 
— into  a  current  of  smoothly  flowing  and  per- 
fect beauty. 

The  libernl-mindedness  of  the  true  artist 
was  apparent  in  his  selection  of  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  C  minor  (fifth)  opus  67.     The  De- 
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THE  TWO  GREATEST  PIANISTS  NOW  BEFORE  THE  PUBLIC 
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OLO ELLE 


The  Tone- Coloring  Solo  Player  Piano 

The  Soloelle  is  the  only  musical  instrument  (requiring  no  technique  skill  to  play) 
for  the  personal  interpretation  of  music — it  is  the  only  player  piano  with  which  you 
may  yourself  express  your  own  musical  thoughts  and  emotions. 

The  Soloelle  is  so  vastly  different  that  no  one  would  accept  an  ordinary  player 
piano  after  hearing  the  Soloelle. 

FIRST— The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords 
complete  and  unrestricted  control  of  Melody 
and  Accompaniment  separately. 

SECOND— The  Soloelle  is  the  only  player  piano  that  affords 
control    of   the  Tone  Coloring  —  the   charm    and 

essence  of  musical  expression. 

Knabe  Soloelle,  Kohler  &  Chase  Soloelle,  Gabler  Soloelle, 
Shoninger  Soloelle,  Andrew  Kohler  Soloelle,  Pease  Soloelle, 
Fischer  Soloelle,  Hobart  M.  Cable  Soloelle. 

S650  to  S1350 
Knabe  and  Other  Soloelle  Grands,  S1500  up. 

Terms  if  desired.      Other  instruments  in  exchange. 


26 
O'FarreU    St. 

San  Francisco 
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Fourteenth     St. 
Oakland 


•  Licensed  Soloelle  Deale 
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bussy  "Faun"  prelude  had  to  be  omitted,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  the  harpist.  But  the 
beautiful  Saint-Saens  Prelude  to  "The  Deluge" 
was  intensely  appreciated  by  the  audience,  for 
it  was  rendered  with  a  smoothness,  a  de- 
licious tone,  and  a  loveliness  of  sentiment 
that  seemed  to  indicate  a  particularly  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  leader 
for  the  composition  of  his  compatriot.  Fine 
old  Saint-Saens!  I  don't  believe  that  youthful 
octogenarian  has  ever  had  a  dull  moment. 
At  least  his  music  is  never  characterized  by 
those  dull,  turgid  passages  that  we  are  forced 
to  endure  from  many  a  fine  composer  who  has 
temporarily  lost  inspiration  and  become  mere 
mortal  man,  fallen  from  his  high  communion 
with  the  gods  and  marking  time.  These  com- 
positions already  mentioned,  Bizet's  "Patrie" 
overture,  and  Berlioz'  "Roman  Carnival,"  to- 
gether with  Saint-Saens'  Fourth  Concerto, 
made  up  the  programme,  of  which  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  was  the  work  of  Alfred 
Cortot.  This  player,  if  he  is  not  already 
known  in  Europe,  is  bound  to  be  eventually. 
How  gloriously  the  poetry  in  his  young  soul 
and  a  natural  splendor  of  temperament  rang 
in  those  firmly  executed  notes.  And  his  tech- 
nic  was  superb.  Him  the  audience  acclaimed 
in  proportion  to  his  quality,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  performance  gave  deep-voiced  demon- 
stration of  their  pleasure  in  the  superb  per- 
formance, the  city  having  already  welcomed 
the  artist  strangers  by  invitations  to  a  public 
banquet,  and  to  an  automobile  tour  over  our 
scenic  boulevards. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


An  advertising  man  who  has  recently  re- 
turned from  the  Orient  says  the  Japanese  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  who  have  occasion 
to  make  use  of  printer's  ink  are  not  disposed 
to  limit  themselves  to  dull,  prosaic  statements 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  wares. 
Among  the  entertaining  bits  that  the  traveler 
noticed  in  his  study  of  Japanese  advertising 
are  these :  "Goods  dispatched  expeditiously 
as  a  cannon-ball."  "Parcels  done  up  with 
such  loving  as  a  wife  bestows  upon  her  hus- 
band." "The  print  of  our  books  is  clear  as 
crystal  ;  the  matter  charming  as  a  singing 
girl."  "Customers  are  treated  as  politely  as 
by  rival  steamship  companies."  "Our  silks 
and  satins  are  as  smooth  as  a  lady's  cheeks 
and  colored  like  the  rainbow." 


Porto  Rico  completed  the  shipment  of  120,- 
000  glasses — about  thirty-one  tons — of  guava 
jelly  to  the  Red  Cross  in  France  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  hospitals.  The  jelly  was 
made  by  the  Porto  Rico  chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  and  sent  to  France  as  a  con- 
tribution from   Porto  Rico. 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz.  —■  —  Conductor. 

2nd  SUNDAY  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

SUNDAY,  Dec.  15,  at  2:30  Sharp 

CURRAN  THEATRE 

(Use  Ticket  No.  Five) 

Programme — Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor, 
Brahms;  "A  Night  on  the  Bald  Mountain," 
Moussorgsky;  overture,  "The  Bartered  Bride," 
Smetana. 

Prices — Sunday,  50c,  75c,  $1;  box  and  loge 
seats,  $1.50.  Tickets  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  except  concert  day;  at  theatre  on  con- 
cert  day   only. 

Next — Sun.,    Dec.    22,    2d    "Pop"    Concert. 
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Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 
GRACE  LA  RUE 
The  International  Star  of  Song 
DE'  WOLF  GIRLS  in  "Clothes,  Clothes, 
Clothes";  OLIVE  ERISCOE  and  AL  RAUrT. 
Exclusive  Songs  and  Patter;  PAGE,  HACK 
and  MACK,  Wait  for  the  Finish;  GEORGE 
FOX  and  2ELLA  IXGRAHAM  in  a  Melange 
of  Music  and  Song;  JOSEPH  L.  BROWNING 
in  "A  Timely  Sermon";  OFFICIAL  WAR  RE- 
VIEW, SIGNING  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 
AND  INCIDENTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  IT; 
"FOR  PITY'S  SAKE,"  with  Thomas  Duray 
and  Company;  FUTURISTIC  REVUE,  pre- 
sented by  Countess  de  Leonardi,  Europe's  Cele- 
brated   Violiniste. 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  SI,  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays.  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas    70. 


AL  C AZ AR 

NO  STOPPING  A  FLOOD  OF  LAUGHTER 
THAT  HAS  SWEPT  THE  TOWN ! 

The  Tremendous  Hit  of  Hobart's   Farce 

"WHAT'S  YOUR  HUSBAND  DOING?" 

Compels    Continuance    Next   Week  by 

THE  NEW  ALCAZAR  COMPANY 

with 
THURSTON  HALL  and  BELLE  BENNETT 

Christmas     Week — Merry     comedy,     "Mary's 
Ankle." 

New  Year's  Week — Joyous  farce,  "A  Pair  of 
Sixes,"  with  2   performances  New   Year's  Eve, 
7:30   and    9:45.      Secure   seats   now. 
Reg,    night  prices,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Mats.    Sun.,  Thurs.,   Sat.,  25c,  50c,    75c 


FOYER  AND  BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Alcazar. 
"What's  Your  Husband  Doing?"  is  too 
funny  to  be  limited  to  a  single  week  at  the 
Alcazar.  It  is  such  a  shrieking  success  that 
it  will  continue  all  next  week.  A  mad  whirl 
of  comic  complications  is  devised  by  George 
V.  Hobart  in  his  ingenious  romance  of  doings 
at  Honeysuckle  Inn,  a  fashionable  roadhouse 
raided  by  rural  police.  Perfectly  innocent 
wives  and  husbands  are  caught  in  a  web  of 
misunderstanding.  The  farce  is  splendidly 
staged  and  perfectly  acted  by  Thurston  Hall, 
Belle  Bennett,  and  a  big  cast.  The  first  per- 
formance was  as  smooth  and  effervescent  as 
if  the  comedy  had  been  running  a  fortnight. 
Two  new  farcical  successes  will  follow  for 
the  holidays — May  Tully's  "Mary's  Ankle" 
Chistmas  week  and  Edward  Peple's  "A  Pair 
of  Sixes"  New  Year's  week,  the  latter  playing 
a  double-header  New  Year's  eve  at  7  :30  and 
9 :45.  This  is  always  a  rare  night  at  the 
Alcazar.  

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

Grace  La  Rue  will  sing  at  the  Orpheum 
next  week  as  only  she  can  sing.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  her  previous  engagement  in  this  city 
four  years  ago  she  scored  one  of  the  greatest 
hits  in  the  history  of  Orpheum  vaudeville 
and  her  reappearance  is  sure  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  popular  demonstration. 

The  De  Wolf  Sisters,  Georgette  and  Capi- 
tola,  despite  their  long  experiences,  are  only 
young  girls.  They  will  present  a  charming 
sartorical  musical  skit  called  "Clothes,  Clothes, 
Clothes,"  which  was  written  for  them  by 
Marion  Sunshine,  and  shows  by  appropriate 
changes^  of  costume,  bright  dialogue,  lyrics, 
and  sparkling  melodies  Milady's  apparel  from 
the  time  she  makes  her  appearance  in  the 
morning  till  she  retires  at  night. 

Olive  Briscoe,  a  talented  singing  and  talking 
comedienne,  will  introduce  new  songs  in  an 
original  manner.  All  her  numbers  are  writ- 
ten especially  for  her  and  her  patter  is  used 
by  her  exclusively.  Her  present  offering  is 
by  Herbert  Moore.  Al  Rauh,  a  capital  singing 
comedian,  is  associated  with  Miss  Briscoe. 

Page,  Hack,  and  Mack,  pantomimic  comedy 
equilibrists,  will  accomplish  a  series  of  re- 
markable stunts. 

George  Fox  and  Zella  Ingraham  .will  con- 
tribute a  melange  of  music,  song,  and  mirth. 
Mr.  Fox  attends  to  the  comedy,  while  Miss 
Ingraham  is  the  vocalist. 

A  new  series  of  the  Official  War  Review 
will  be  presented  showing  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  other  events  connected  with  it. 

Joe  Browning  in  a  new  monologue;  the  bur- 
lesque melodrama,  "For  Pity's  Sake,"  and 
Countess  de  Leonardi  and  her  company  of  fine 
artists  in  a  Futurist  Review  will  be  the  re- 
maining numbers  in  one  of  the  best  bills  ever 
presented  at  the  Orpheum. 


Curran  Theatre. 
An  ideal  holiday  show  will  be  found  in 
"You're  in  Love,"  which  is  scheduled  for  the 
Curran  Theatre,  beginning  Sunday  night,  De- 
cember 22d.  With  a  breezy  book  by  Otto 
Harbach,  lyrics  by  Edward  Clark,  and  a  score 
by  Rudolph  Friml,  a  delightful  entertainment 
may  be  expected.  The  star  is  Oscar  Figman, 
as  popular  a  comedian  as  has  ever  appeared 
locally.  He  is  supported  by  a  notable  com- 
pany and  a  chorus  of  girls. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Alfred  Hertz  will  give  the  second  Sunday 
symphony  concert  of  the  San  Francisco  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  at  the  Curran  Theatre  on 
the  afternoon  of  December  15th,  repeating  the 
programme  offered  on  Friday,  though  at  re- 
duced prices. 

Hertz'  world-recognized  mastery  as  a  con- 
ductor of  Brahms  is  finely  disclosed  in  that 
composer's  First  Symphony  in  C  minor,  the 
important  number  of  the  programme.  Of  this 
work  Hanslick,  an  eminent  European  critic 
contemporary  of  Brahms,  said :  "The  sym- 
phony displays  an  energy  of  will,  a  logic  of 
musical  thought,  a  greatness  of  structural 
power,  and  a  mastery  of  technic  such  as  are 
possessed  by  no  other  living  composer." 

Modest  Moussorgsky  will  be  represented  by 
"A  Night  on  the  Bald  Mountain."  It  is  a  fan- 
tastic composition,  the  music  being  wild  and 
demoniacal  in  character,  telling  of  the  legend- 
ary spirits  of  evil  who  live  beneath  the  Bald 
Mountain. 

The  musical  extreme  will  be  found  in  the 
overture  to  Smetana's  "Bartered  Bride." 

The  "Pop"  series,  which  was  launched  lasi 
Sunday,  will  have  its  second  event  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  22d,  with  the  complete 
orchestra  in  evidence.  It  will  be  an  all- 
Tschaikowsky  programme,  and  will  comprise 
Symphony  No.  6,  generally  known  as  the  Pa- 
thetique,"  the  graceful  Italian  Caprice,  the 
whimsical  "Nutcracker  Suite,"  and  the  over- 
ture, "The  Year  1812." 


The  honor  of  discovering  ice-cream  soda 
is  generally  given  to  Robert  M.  Green,  who 
served  the  delicacy  at  the  semicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  in 
the  summer  of  1874,  and  advertised  it  at  that 
time  as  somethi-ng.  absolutely  new, 


FAMOUS  STEAMER  IS  GONE. 

No  more  trips  to  the  westward  will  be  made 
by  the  Dora,  a  storied  little  steamer  which 
for  years  has  braved  the  bad  waters  lying  off 
that  remote  part  of  Alaska  west  of  Seward, 
strung  out  along  the  mainland,  Unalaska,  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  boat  has  been  taken 
from   the   westward   run    and   sent   to    Seattle. 

Alaskans  wll  miss  the  Dora,  for  during 
these  many  years  they  have  come  to  look  to 
her  for  almost  everything.  The  hundreds  she 
had  carried  back  and  forth  will  regret  to  learn 
of  her  passing  from  the  run. 

To  the  fishermen,  prospectors,  and  natives 
of  the  westward,  the  Dora  was  the  newspaper, 
the  grocery  boy,  the  mail  carrier,  the  supply 
bearer,  and  even  a  Santa  Claus.  Every  year 
just  before  Christmas  she  made  it  a  point  to 
leave  Seward  in  time  to  get  the  Christmas 
mail  and  packages  west  before  the  holiday. 

Children  of  the  westward  were  named  after 
the  boat  their  parents  had  come  to  love.  It 
is  said  there  is  hardly  a  town  or  fishing  vil- 
lage on  the  run  that  can  not  boast  of  at  least 
one  girl  christened   Dora. 

For  over  thirty-five  years  the  Dora's  run 
has  been  in  northern  waters.  It  has  been 
claimed  she  operated  on  the  most  northerly 
winter  route  in  the  world,  the  15th  of  each 
month  leaving  Seward  on  a  2200-mile  trip  to 
Dutch  Harbor,  Unimak  Pass,  and  other  points 
and  back.  Once  in  a  while  she  would  ven- 
ture north  into  the   Bering  Sea  with  supplies. 

The  log  of  the  Dora  was  one  thrilling  event 
after  another.  Occasionally  in  the  winter  she 
would  pull  into  Seward  with  ice  from  her 
topmast  to  waterline.  Gales  drove  her  ashore 
scores  of  times,  frequently  forced  her  to  run 
for  shelter,  but  never  sent  her  down.  She 
bore  but  few  scars  of  her  many  battles  with 
the   elements. 

Once  the  Dora  was  lost  for  eighty  days, 
and  nearly  the  entire  world  watched  the 
progress  of  the  search  for  her.  It  happened 
in  1906.  Gales  blew  her  off  her  run  and  car- 
ried her  south  over  the  Pacific  nearly  to  Hono- 
lulu. Uultimately  she  limped  into  Puget 
Sound,  after  what  was  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many  remarkable  ex- 
periences of  the  brave  ships  of  the  north  Pa- 
cific. 

When  the  top  of  Mt.  Katmai,  Alaska's  great 
volcano,  blew  off  in  1912  the  Dora  was  calling 
at  villages  along  Sherikoff  Island.  She  was 
caught  in  a  smothering  cloud  of  dust  and 
volcanic  ash.  In  stygian  darkness  she  fought 
a  gale  for  two  days  to  get  away  from  danger. 
Her  path  was  lit  by  lightning  and  the  noise 
of  her  engines  was  drowned  by  the  moun- 
tain's roars.  Ashes  covered  her  decks  and 
penetrated  ;r.to  every  part  of  her  hold. 

As  a  life-saver  the  Dora  had  a  record 
higher  than  any  other  boat  in  Western  Alaska 
waters.  In  1906  she  picked  up  passengers  of 
the  wrecked  ship  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  ma- 
rooned six  weeks  on  Semedi  Island.  In  1909 
she  rescued  passengers  of  the  cannery  ship 
Columbia,  and  in  1912  she  brought  back  the 
men  and  women  from  off  the  wrecked  Olym- 
pic.    In.all,  she  has  saved  hundreds  of  lives. 

And  now  Dora  has  gone  south  for  good. 
Her  owners,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Company, 
it  is  said,  took  her  off  the  westward  run  when 
the  government  abolished  the  Alaska  mail  con- 
tracts, one  of  the  big  items  in  the  Dora's 
earnings. 


DOGS  AND  MOVING  DAY. 


Two  modern  authors  of  considerable  renown 
have  noted  that  dogs  hate  and  dread  moving 
day.  In  "Monsieur  Bergeret  a  Paris"  it  is 
through  the  eyes  of  the  dog  character  that 
France  lets  his  readers  know  how  M.  Ber- 
geret's  goods  are  moved  from  provincial  town 
to  capital.  It  is  hard  to  tell,  though,  whether 
the  furious  dog's  nathema  of  the  moving  man 
does  not  really  represent  France's  own  senti- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  Galsworthy,  in  his 
"Memories,"  now  republished,  with  very  ap- 
pealing Illustrations  by  Maud  Earl  (Charles 
Scribners  Sons),  shows  such  an  intense  and 
sincere  interest  in  canine  psychology  that  his 
account  of  a  pet  spaniel's  hatred  of  moving 
must  be  as  true  as  certainly  it  is  convincing 
(says  the  New  York  Evening  Post).  Says 
Galsworthy  of  the  little  animal's  attitude  on 
this  point: 

"For  so  conservative  a  dog,  his  environ- 
ment was  sadly  anarchistic.  He  never  com- 
plained in  words  of  our  shifting  habits,  but 
curled  his  head  round  over  his  left  paw  and 
pressed  his  chin  very  hard  against  the  ground 
whenever  he  smelled  packing.  What  necessity 
— he  seemed  continually  to  be  saying — what 
real  necessity  is  there  for  change  of  any  kind 
whatsoever?  Here  we  are  all  together,  and 
one  day  was  like  another,  so  that  I  knew 
where  I  was — and  now  you  only  know  what 
will  happen  next,  and  I — I  can't  tell  you 
whether  I  shall  be  with  you  when  it  happens. 
What  strange,  grieving  minutes  a  dog  passes 
at  such  times  in  the  underground  of  his  sub-  i 
consciousness,  refusing  realization,  yet  all  the 
time  only  too  well  divining.  Some  careless  ( 
word,  some  unmuted  compassion  in  voice,  the 
stealthy  wrapping  of  a  pair  of  boots,  the  un- 
accustomed shutting  of  a  door  that  ought  to 
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be  open,  the  removal  from  a  downstairs  room 
of  an  object  always  there — one  tiny  thing, 
and  he  knows  for  certain  that  he  is  not  going, 
too.  He  fights  against  the  knowledge  just  as 
we  do  against  what  we  can  not  bear;  he  gives 
up  hope,  but  not  effort,  protesting  in  the  only 
way  he  knows  of,  and  now  and  then  heaving 
a  great  sigh. 

"The  words,  'Yes — going,  too!'  spoken  in  a 
certain  tone,  would  call  up  in  his  eyes  a  still- 
questioning  half-happiness,  and  from  his  tail 
a  quiet  flutter,  but  did  not  quite  serve  to  put 
to  rest  his  doubt  or  feeling  that  it  was  all 
unnecessary — until  the  cab  arrived.  Then  he 
would  pour  himself  out  of  door  or  window, 
and  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle, 
looking  severely  away  from  the  admiring  cab- 
man. Once  settled  on  our  feet  he  would 
travel   with   philosophy,   but  no   digestton." 


Military  Foot  Work. 
Many  of  us  feel  that  feet  won  the  war  (says 
Dr.  John  B.  Huber  in  Leslie's  Weekly).  Any- 
way, they  "went  a  long  way"  toward  winning 
it,  and  there  are  three  million  American  sol- 
diers who  will  do  splendid  educational  work 
in  the  care  of  feet..  Painful  feet  are  often 
incorrectly  attributed  either  to  rheumatism  or 
to  fallen  arch.  And  in  the  former  does  in 
many  cases  lie  the  reason.  And  the  rheuma- 
tism may  have  for  its  source  some  infection 
focus  in  the  nose  or  the  throat  or  in  a  tooth 
cavity  or  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Also  in 
some  cases  the  fallen  arch  is  to  blame.  But 
there  are  other  causes.  A  military  surgeon 
examined  500  enlisted  men  and  found  hardly 
30  per  cent,  of  them  with  really  normal  feet. 
Above  70  per  cent,  were  wearing  ill-fitting 
shoes  and  presented  a  choice  assortment  of 
corns,  fissures,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  ham- 
mer toes,  overriding  toes,  crowded,  jammed, 
and  shapeless  toes.  There  are  those  having 
pes  equinus  (horse  foot)  ;  and  in  60  per  cent, 
of  the  men  the  first  toe  was  crowded  out  of 
its  natural  alignment- — hallux  valgus  (in  the 
high  brow),  most  torturing  on  the  march.  Be- 
fore a  march  all  men  with  any  foot  soreness 
should  report  for  examination ;  and  they 
should  be  regularly  inspected.  Greasing  and 
soaping  the  feet  will  prevent  much  soreness. 
A -neutral  grease,  like  mutton  tallow,  is  prefer- 
able to  soap  (except  for  cleansing)  :  the  lat- 
ter sometimes  assists  perspiration  and  so  leads 
to  foot  softening.  The  feet  may  be  toughened 
by  being  soaked,  in  a  warm  solution  of  alum 
(a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint),  or  of  common  salt 
(a  tablespoonsful  to  the  pint)  ;  or  vigorously 
anointed  with  a  zinc  ointment  containing  5 
per  cent,  of  tannin.  A  grain  of  permanganate 
of  potash  will  help  some  when  it  comes  to 
that,  shall  we  say.  feetid  odor.  Also  a  powder 
of  talc  87  parts,  starch  10  parts,  and  salicylic 
acid  three  parts,  sifted  from  a  dredging  box 
into  the  shoes,  helps  considerably  when  it 
comes  to  perspsi ration.  Generous  strips  of 
adhesive  zinc  plaster  applied  to  the  affected 
parts  will  give  the  same  protection  as  will  a 
leather  glove  to  the  hand  used  in  frictional 
work.  Blisters  should  be  punctued  with  a 
needle  passed  through  a  flame;  then  the  fluid 
having  ebbed  away,  an  adhesive  plaster  over 
all.  Trim  nails  square  across  and  not  too 
near  the  quick.  Neglected  corns  or  bunions 
infleshed  nails  and  the  like  should  receive  at- 
tention. 


Because  locusts  are  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  the  government  of  Uruguay 
has  appointed  a  commission  to  ascertain  if  the 
insects  can  not  be  utilized  in  fertilizers,  soap, 
and   lubricants. 


Only  about   1   per  cent,  of  the 
land  contains  marketable  timber. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 

Is  it  against  the  law  to  paint  one's  face? 
A  few  weeks  ago  "we  should  have  replied 
with  an  unhesitating  negative,  but  we  are 
not  quite  so  sure  about  the  law  as  we  were. 
In  those  verdant  days  we  should  have  dis- 
believed in  any  law  compelling  us  to  bind 
up  our  faces  in  masks.  But  we  have  learned 
much.  We  have  been  carried  past  the  point 
of  surprise.  If  a  policeman  today  should  stop 
us  in  the  street  and  ask  why  we  have  no  ring 
in  our  nose  we  should  reply  meekly  that  we 
had  not  heard  of  the  ordinance  to  that  effect, 
but  that  we  would  step  around  to  the  black- 
smith at  once  and  have  the  matter  attended 
to.  There  seems  no  particular  reason  under 
the  law  why  we  should  not  be  compelled  to 
put  rings  in  our  noses  under  the  theory  that 
microbes  can  not  jump  through  rings.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  rings  in  our 
noses  and  we  are  led  by  them.  And  there  you 
are. 

These  reflections  are  induced  by  the  fact 
that  policewomen  in  Eastern  cities  are  arrest- 
ing young  girls,  conducting  them  to  station 
rest  rooms,  and  forcing  them  to  wash  the 
paint  and  powder  from  their  faces.  This  is 
being  done  in  two  different  cities,  according  to 
reports  in  the  New  York  Times.  Four  girls 
described  as  "terror  stricken"  were  arrested 
in  Newark  and  compulsorily  washed  in  the 
course  of  a  single  evening,  and  six  more 
were  arrested  on  the  following  night  and  simi- 
larly assaulted.  They  were  said  to  be  in  tears, 
and  no  wonder.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
whole  community  would  also  be  in  tears  at 
such  an  outrage,  but  this  seems  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  police  authorities  at  Newark  de- 
fended their  action  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
against  the  law  to  paint  and  powder,  and  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  believing  it.  It  is  also 
against  the  law  to  kiss  your  wife  in  public. 
It  seems  that  the  pristine  purities  of  Newark 
have  been  disturbed  by  girls  from  New  York 
who  make  artificial  additions  to  their  natural 
charms  in  order  to  assail  the  sanctities  of  the 
Newark  youth.  How  would  it  do  to  begin  a 
crusade  here  against  paint  and  powder?  Why 
has  no  one  thought  of  this ?  Nearly  even- 
thing  else  has  been  attended  tc.  If  there  is 
no  existing  law  we  could  pass  one  in  a  few 
minutes.  Doubtless  there  is  some  mysterious 
commissioner  somewhere  who  already  has  the 
necessary  powers.  It  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  ought  not  to  be  said  that  we  are 
laggards  in  the  race  for  the  good,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  the  true.  A  couple  of  thousand 
policewomen  would  be  enough.  Let  them  be 
appointed  and  let  us  get  to   work. 


to  stimulate  his  courage.  Brissot  considered 
himself  overcharged  when  he  was  asked  to 
pay  10  cents  for  his  breakfast,  which  included 
several  meats.  Brissot  complained  that  there 
were  too  many  meals  in  the  South  and  that 
they  followed  each  other  with  disconcerting 
rapidity.  On  one  occasion  he  describes  the 
table  set  before  him  as  containing  "a  large 
piece  of  beef  placed  at  one  end,  a  ham  in  the 
middle,  and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  at  the 
other,  two  soups,  and  four  platters  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  vegetables,  etc."  But  that  was  only 
an  initial  trial  of  strength;  so  to  speak.  These 
viands  were  followed  with  "different  sorts  of 
pies  and  pastries,  two  plates  of  cream,  two 
of  cheese,"  and  there  were  four  kinds  of 
drink,  real  drink.  Mrs.  Trollope.  we  are  re- 
minded, admired  American  food  and  its 
prices.  She  bought  ducks  or  chicken  for  10 
cents  apiece,  turkeys  cost  50  cents,  and  beef, 
pork,  or  mutton  for  4  cents  a  pound.  With 
a  dollar  in  your  pocket  you  were  well  equipped 
for  market. 

It  would  seem  that  the  soldier  at  the  front 
is  doing  something  to  restore  our  old  gastro- 
nomic glories,  in  quantity  if  not  in  quality. 
All  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill.  One  of 
these  voung  warriors,  answering  a  solicitous 
inquiry  from  home  as  to  his  ethical  needs, 
replies'  frankly:  "To  tell  you  the  truth. 
auntie,  we  don't  seem  to  think  about  anything 
but  eating."  A  young  woman  engaged  in  the 
canteen  service  says  she  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, after  careful  observation  and  anxious 
thought,  that  these  boys  have  no  internal 
organs  whatever,  that  they  are  entirely  hollow. 
In  no  other  way  can  she  account  for  the 
masses  of  food  that  they  will  consume  unless 
she  resorts  to  some  untenable  theory  of  a 
fourth  dimension.  She  believes  that  under 
due  provocation  they  would  eat  continuously 
with  short  intervals  for  sleep.  Perhaps  when 
they  come  home  they  will  bring  their  impres- 
sive appetites  with  them  and  do  something  to 
wean  us  from  our  unholy  calculations  of  calo- 
ries, our  analyses  of  proteids,  starches,  and 
sugars. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  terribly 
wasteful  in  the  old  days.  They  could  not  con- 
ceivably have  eaten  all  the  food  that  they 
prepared.  Incredible  quantities  must  have 
been  thrown  away.  We  are  incredibly  waste- 
ful still.  The  daily  surplus,  what  may  be 
called  the  garbage-can  surplus,  from  any  one 
of  our  big  restaurants  would  furnish  a  meal 
for  a  whole  village  in  Belgium.  But  this  kind 
of  wastefulness  is  not  due  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned generous  lavishness.  The  restaurateur 
gives  us  four  times  more  than  we  can  eat  in 
order  that  he  may  charge  us  six  times  more 
than  we  ought  to  pay. 


The  New  York  Evening  Post  is  inclined  to 
deplore  the  relative  meagreness  of  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  and  to  attribute  it  to  the 
war.  Doubtless  the  war  was  not  wholly  inno- 
cent in  the  matter,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
we  have  lost  something  of  our  original  valor 
as  trenchermen.  We  take  a  little  nourish- 
ment at  intervals  and  that  is  about  the  best 
that  Can  be  said  for  us.  We  no  longer  glory 
in  our  gastronomic  achievements.  We  are 
dietetic  degenerates.  We  make  a  valiant  pre- 
tense when  we  have  some  distinguished  guest 
among  us.  We  display  a  Lucullus  feast  to  his 
wary  eyes,  but  we  notice  unwillingly  that  he 
takes  a  spoonful  of  soup  and  nibbles  at  his 
bread  and  lets  it  go  at  that,  while  we  our- 
selves think  yearningly  of  the  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  that  would  constitute  our  evening 
repast  if  only  it  were  possible.  No,  eating 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  We  no  longer  live 
to  eat.  We  take  no  real  pride  in  it.  We 
have  fallen  from  our  high  estate. 

John  Adams  tells  us  that  he  dined  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1774  with  "a  plain  Quaker,"  and  on 
the  table  were  "ducks,  hams,  chickens,  beef, 
pig,  tarts,  creams,  custards,  jellies,  fools, 
trifles,  floating  islands,  beer,  porter,  punch." 
We  should  like  to  have  known  that  gallant 
Quaker,  who  evidently  was  not  so  very 
"plain."  We  will  wager  that  he  was  no 
pacifist  at  heart,  with  all  that  good  provender 


lieve,  with  those  prevailing  at  home.  Wel- 
fare work  for  our  personnel  is  engaging  most 
careful  attention  and  definite  plan  for  better 
housing  and  protection  against  high  prices  are 
already  under  way.  What  we  have  said  on 
this  entire  subject  is  confirmed  by  recent  per- 
sonal observations  in  the  field  by  H.  P. 
Davison,  Gibson,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  Olds,  Mil- 
lett,   Hartfield,  and  many  others." 

+m*~ 

PUSHED  OFF  THE  EARTH. 


One  of  the  most  contemptible  pieces  of 
enemy  propaganda  has  been  the  circulation 
of  lurid  stories  regarding  immorality  and 
questionable  conduct  on  the  part  of  Red 
Cross  workers  oversea.  The  following  cable 
from  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  Gib- 
son should  be  given  the  widest  publicity: 

"Your  statement  that  returning  people  re- 
port social  conditions  in  France  bad  and  dif- 
ficult for  young  women  comes  to  us  as  a  real 
shock.  Without  the  slightest  reservation  we 
.want  to  say  that  the  exact  contrary  is  true. 
Please  make  it  perfectly  plain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  above  all  to  those  who  are 
so  magnificently  giving,  not  merely  their 
money,  but  daughters  and  sisters  to  this  work, 
that  we  consider  that  we  have  no  more 
precious  asset  in  this  situation  than  the  Amer- 
ican girl,  and  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
solemnly  accepts  as  a  sacred  trust  the  duty 
of  caring  for  her  while  she  is  in  France. 

"Our  girls  are  everywhere  treated  with  de- 
voted respect  and  chivalrous  courtesy,  espe- 
cially noticeable  where  our  troops  are  con- 
cerned. The  American  army  is  the  cleanest, 
decentest  body  of  men  who  ever  went  to  war. 
We  are  proud  of  nothing  so  much  as  their  per- 
sonal conduct  and  their  attitude  towards 
women.  Living  conditions,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces,  are  remarkably  good  for 
these    times,    and   compare    favorably,    we    be- 
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The  time  will  inevitably  come  when  the 
earth  will  be  full  to  overflowing. 

Six  centuries  more,  so  the  statisticians  cal- 
culate, and  there  will  be  only  one  acre  of  land 
for  every  dweller  on  the  earth.  And  the  time 
will  come,  we  are  told,  when  there  will  be  only 
one  square  yard  for  each  person  (says  a  writer 
in  Til-Bits). 

At  present  there  are.  as  nearly  as  can  be 
estimated,  1,623,000,000  people  living  on  the 
earth.  -  As  the  land  area  is  52.333.000  square 
miles,  there  are,  on  the  average,  more  than 
twenty  acres  for  each  person. 

Of  every  1000  persons  living  there  are  555 
in  Asia.  245  in  Europe,  100  in  Africa,  ninety- 
five  in  America,  and  five  in  Oceania.  Thus 
more  than  half  the  world's  population  are 
Asiatic  and  nearly  a  quarter  European,  while 
one-tenth  live  in  Africa  and  nearly  as  many 
in  America. 

But  at  present  the  population  is  very  un- 
evenly distributed.  Thus  in  Asia,  which  has 
nearly  one-third  of  the  earth's  land  surface, 
there  is  one  inhabitant  to  every'  thirteen 
acres ;  in  Europe,  which  contains  only  one- 
fourteenth  of  the  whole  area,  there  is  one  to 
every  seven  acres ;  in  Africa,  one  to  forty- 
four;  and  in  America,  one  to  seventy-eight; 
while  on  the  entire  earth  there  are  only 
thirty-one  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

Before  the  war  Belgium  was  the  most 
thickly  populated  country  on  the  earth,  with 
658  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile,  or  more 
than  one  to  each  acre.  A  good  second  was 
Holland,  with  407  persons  for  each  square 
mile. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  the 
numbers  are  respectively  374  and  311;  and 
Japan  makes  a  good  show  with  356  to  each 
square  mile.  In  China,  with  its  400,000.000 
people,  there  are  ninety-nine  to  every  square 
mile;  and  in  India  158.  For  every  square 
mile  of  Peru  there  are  only  five  inhabitants ; 
Venezuela  has  only  six,  Argentina  seven,  New- 
Zealand  eleven,  and  South  Africa  thirteen. 

In  Canada's  3,730.000  square  miles  there  is 
room  for  the  entire  world's  population,  allow- 
ing nearly  one  and  a  half  acres  for  each  per- 
son. If  Canada  were  only  as  thickly  popu- 
lated as  the  British  Isles  it  could  accommo- 
date 1,356,000,000.  roughly  four  out  of  five 
persons  living  on  the  earth  today.  At  present 
its  population  is  only  7,250,000.  or  less  than 
two  persons  to  each  square  mile. 

Australia  today  has  only  approximately  five 
inhabitants  for  every  three  square  miles.  If 
it  were  as  thickly  populated  as  the  United 
Kingdom  it  would  provide  room  for  1.150,- 
000.000.  Similarly.  South  Africa  has  accom- 
modation and  to  spare  for  170.000.000  more 
inhabitants,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
population  of  France. 

In  spite  of  the  ravages  of  war  and  disease 
the  day  will  inevitably  arrive  when  the  earth 
will  be  uncomfortably  crowded.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  earth's  population  is  doubled  in 
139  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  doubles  every 
eighty  years,  and  that  of  England  and  Wales 
every  fifty-seven  years.  Taking  the  world 
period  of  139  years,  a  simple  calculation  will 
show  that  by  A.  D.  2517  there  will  be  as  many 
people  in  the  world  as  there  are  acres.  That 
is.  the  world's  population  will  have  grown  to 
33,482,000,000. 

By  this  time — that  is.  600  years  hence-r-our 
little  globe  will  certainly  be  quite  "full  up." 
so  far  as  comfort  and  the  means  of  living  are 
concerned.  What  will  happen  then,  or  later, 
who  shall  say?  For  if  the  population  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  the  same  rate  the  time  will 
arrive  when  there  will  be  as  many  people  as 
there  are,  not  acres,  but  square  yards  on  the 
earth's  surface — when,  in  fact,  there  will  be 
comfortable  standing-room  only. 

And  that  day  will  arrive  somewhere  about 
the  year  4000,  when  probably  even  the  present 
world  war  will  be  only  a  vague  legend. 


of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  learned  to  be  an 
adept  machinist  after  a  short  course  in  the 
Boardman  Trade  School  in  that  city.  In 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  a  shirt-ironer  over 
the  draft  age  learned  in  three  days  to  run  a 
screw  machine  and  produced  25  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  manufacturer's  estimate.  At 
the  end  of  a  week  he  was  taking  the  machine 
apart  and  putting  it  together  again,  and  now 
he  is  earning  60  cents  an  hour  as  a  regular 
worker.  An  enameler  of  the  same  age.  in  the 
same  training-room,  qualified  as  a  foreman 
at  the  end  of  a  month.  A  farmer  sixty- 
eight  years  old.  who  had  had  a  mechanical 
training  in  his  youth,  qualified  as  a  skilled 
worker  in  a  munitions  plant  in  a  short  time. 


There  are  50,000  sightless  soldiers  in  France. 


Trades  Learned  Late. 
A  Worchester,  Massachusetts,  man  sixty- 
three  years  old,  had  been  a  pattern-maker,  a 
millwright,  and  a  stonemason.  He  had  always 
had  a  "hankering,"  as  he  said,  to  be  a  ma- 
chinist, and  the  world  war  offered  him  his 
chance,  says  a  Labor  Department  bulletin,  in 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  age  is  no  longer  a 
barrier  in  learning  a  new  trade.  He  applied 
to  the  superintendent  of  a  Worcester  factory, 
which  has  one  of  the  best  training  schools  in 
the  country,  and  is  now  making  wonderful 
progress  in  the  training  department.  The 
superintendent  expects  that  soon  he  will  be  a 
first-class  instructor.     A  sixty-year-old  painter 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  DoHar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage.  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "  JAPAN  "  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :   SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 
Average  Adjusters 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 
NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA.    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA,  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO.  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

PANAMA.  SOUTH    AMERICA 

AMERICAS  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California    Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco,    Cal. 


H  MOST  DELIGHTHJi  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquioez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Valle]o  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE  A  TRIP   ON 

The  HoDfjceOo  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leav*  San  Francisco  7  a.  m. .  9:45  a.  m. . 
12(30  p.  m.,  3:20  p.  m.,  6    p.m.  and  8  p.m. 


A  Satisfactory  Way  to  Travel 

Punctual  Trains 
Electric  Block  Signals 
Observation  Cars 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Railway 

OAKLAND  DEPOT: 
Fortieth  and  Shafter  Ave. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise, 


The  London  bus  conductor  called  out  as  he 
was  carrying  a  load  of  troops  from  Australia, 
" 'Yde  Park  corner.  Who  wants  'Yde  Park?" 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  quiet  voice  of  an 
Australian  soldier.  "What's  the  price?"  in- 
quired the  Anzac.  'Til  'ave  it  off  you  if  it's 
going  cheap." 


and  three  other  days  in  the  week  I  run  to 
church.  i\Tow  when  it  comes  to  voting,  say 
this — if  there's  any  one  thing  that  the  men 
can  run  alone,  for  heaven's  sake  let  them 
do  it.'  " 


A  new  squadron  was  formed  in  camp  and 
one  of  the  more  experienced  men,  wishing  to 
show  his  interest  in  the  rookie's  progress  in 
morning  exercise,  asked  him  how  he  had  en- 
joyed the  calisthenics  that  morning.  "Aw, 
they  didn't  give  us  none  of  that,"  said  the 
rookie.     "All  we  had  was  'oatmeal  and  eggs." 


It  was  in  the  trenches,  just  after  stand- 
down,  and  two  soldiers  were  talking  together 
when  up  came  a  smart-looking  captain.  Both 
the  Tommies  immediately  sprang  to  attention, 
and  as  the  officer  passed  he  gave  one  of  them 
an  angry  look.  "Why.  Bill,  you  must  be  in 
his  black  books,"  said  Joe.  "No,  it  aint 
that,"  replied  Bill.  "He  didn't  like  being  ':t 
with  the  same  shell  as  me  at  Mons." 


A  newly-married  woman  who  expected 
friends  to  dinner  went  to  the  kitchen  to  see 
how  her  one  servant  was  getting  on  with  the 
preparations,  and,  finding  her  a  little  behind- 
hand, asked  if  she  could  do  anything  to  assist. 
"Well,  ma'am,"  said  the  maid,  "you  might 
wash  the  lettuce  and  make  the  salad  if  you 
like."  "Yes,"  the  mistress  assented.  "And 
where  shall  I  find  some  soap,  Jane?" 


"The  jealousy  between  movie  stars  is  next 
to  incredible,"  says  David  Belasco.  "and  the 
funny  thing  is  that  the  prettier  the  girl  is, 
the  more  jealous  her  disposition.  The  other 
day  I  lunched  with  two  of  the  prettiest  pic- 
ture stars  in  the  country.  The  conversation 
had  turned  to  burglars  when  one  of  the  girls 
remarked :  T  always  feel  safe  when  there's 
a  man  in  the  house.'  The  other  gave  a  cold 
laugh.  'I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't,  my 
dear,'  she  chirped." 


A  man  who  seemed  to  have  hazy  ideas  of 
what  he  wanted  entered  a  shop.  He  looked 
at  playing  cards  and  he  looked  at  pencils 
He  inquired  the  price  of  this  magazine  and 
that,  and  examined  the  postcards  and  the 
books.  The  young  woman  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  counter  became  rather  wearied  answer- 
ing questions  without  making  a  sale.  At  last 
the  prospective  customer  asked :  "Have  you 
any  fly  paper?"  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "We  have  the  Airman's  Journal  and 
the  Aviators'   Gazette." 


The  late  Senator  Tillman  was  a  staunch  op- 
ponent of  autocracy,  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  Kaiser  and  his  creeds,  and  used  to  delight 
"in  recounting  a  meeting  between  Wilhelm 
and  an  American  pork  packer  on  the  latter's 
yacht.  During  the  conversation  the  packer, 
not  in  the  least  impressed  by  the  Kaiser,  said 
to  him:  "Autocracy  to  me  is  Tike  potatoes. 
The  best  part  is  under  the  ground."  "And 
would  you  believe  it,"  added  Tillman,  "the 
Kaiser  never  got  the  point." 


Emma  Cams,  the  musical-comedy  star,  was 
addressing  a  meeting  of  women  war  workers 
and  grew  facetious  regarding  mere  man. 
"Girls,  don't  let  the  shortage  of  men  for  hus- 
bands worry  you.  All  you've  got  to  do  is  to 
throw"  things  about  the  house,  put  cigarette 
ashes  on  the  floor,  sprinkle  some  whisky 
around  the  place  to  get  the  regular  husband 
smell,  buy  a  parrot  that  swears  like  you  know 
what,  then  get  a  young  man  from  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  break  him  in  to  suit  yourself." 


"I'm  sorry  to  say  that  not  all  the  women 
of  the  country  want  to  vote,"  said  Carrie 
Chapman  Catt,  the  suffragist  leader,  a  few 
days  before  election.  "There  was  one  woman 
in  particular,  whom  I  met  in  Connecticut. 
'Don't  you  really  want  to  vote?'  I  asked.  'In- 
deed I  don't,'  she  retorted.  T  run  from  my 
bed  to  the  milking;  I  run  from  that  to  get 
breakfast ;  I  run  from  breakfast  into  the  field 
and    run    back   home    to    get    supper ;    Sunday 


A  Los  Angeles  youngster  on  his  initial  visit 
to  church  was  extremely  interested  when  his 
father  started  to  take  up  the  collection.  Un- 
able to  stand  the  strain,  he  deftly  eluded  his 
mother  and  attached  himself  as  convoy  to 
papa,  following  him  down  the  aisle  with  his 
eyes  growing  larger  and  rounder  as  the  money 
flowed  in.  This  method  of  obtaining  wealth 
was  new  to  him,  but  he  thought  he  knew  its 
destination  and  as  the  ushers  reached  the 
rear  of  the  church  and  turned  for  the  solemn 
march  to  the  pulpit  his  voice  rang  over  the 
room.  "Give  to  me,  dad,  I  can  take  it  to 
mamma !" 


"The  German  communiques  are  very  much 
like  the  lion  story,"  said  Senator  New  re- 
cently. "A  big  game  hunter  was  telling  lion 
stories  and  one  of  them  ran  like  this:  'And 
then,  gentleemn,  I  met  a  magnificent  lion  face 
to  face.  The  brute  lashed  its  tail  from  side 
to  side,  gave  one  mighty  roar,  jumped,  and 
missed  me.  Yes,  sir,  he  went  three  feet  over 
my  head.  Then,  in  mortification,  he  slunk 
away  into  the  jungle.  But  that  is  not  all. 
Would  you  believe  it,  later  the  next  day,  in 
another  part  of  the  jungle  I  came  upon  a 
stretch  of  clear  space,  and  there  was  that 
selfsame  lion  practicing  low  jumps.'  " 


Trainer  Simpkins  was  telling  some  admiring 
ladies  how  he  first  discovered  that  Teddy,  the 
famous  Mack  Sennett  dog,  has  brains.  "I 
had  an  armchair  in  which  I  always  liked  to 
sit,"  he  said,  "but  Teddy,  even  as  a  pup,  also 
showed  a  fondness  for  it,  and  it  became  a 
habit  that  I  had  to  drive  him  from  the  chair 
in  order  that  I  might  sit  down.  One  day.  I 
had  a  bright  hunch,  so,  stepping  to  the  win- 
dow and  peering  out  intently,  I  cried  out, 
'Cats,  cats !'  Teddy  made  a  bound  for  the 
window  and  I  grabbed  the  chair.  A  few  days 
later   came   the  sequel.     I   was   in   the   chair 
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reading  a  book  when  Teddy  strolled  into  the 
room.  He  looked  at  me,  and  then  ambled 
over  to  the  window.  Suddenly  his  fur  ruffled 
up  stiff  and  he  began  to  growl.  I  tossed 
aside  my  book  and  dashed  to  the  window, 
and  will  you  believe  it,  that  dog  made  one 
leap  and   landed   in  my   chair." 


"Funnier  than  any  of  the  stories  I  tell  to 
the  boys  are  some  the  boys  themselves  tell 
of  their  own  experiences,"  says  Elsie  Janis, 
who  is  entertaining  the  Sammies  "over  there." 
"One  little  fellow,  with  both  legs  gone,  told 
me  how  he  had  crawled  up  a  hill  to  where 
he  could  see  the  Boches  plainly.  Suddenly 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  see  them 
they  could  also  see  him.  'But,  says  I  to  me- 
self,  them  Boches  will  never  waste  one  of 
them  expensive  shells  on  just  me,  all  alone  ; 
I  aint  worth  it.  But  just  then  a  bunch  of 
artillery  guys  come  up.  'Hey  there,'  I  yells, 
'you'll  gum  the  game,'  an'  sure  enough  they 
did,  for  when  the  Boche  sees  we've  grown 
into  a  regular  gang,  zowie,  goes  a  shell,  an' 
here  I  am,  in  the  hospital.'  " 


Dr.  Samuel  Schwab  claims  that  the  oldest 
good  story  is  the  one  about  the  boy  who  left 
the  farm  and  got  a  job  in  the  city.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  brother  who  had  elected  to 
stick  by  the  farm,  telling  of  the  joys  of  city 
life,  in  which  he  said :  "Thursday  we  auto'd 
out  to  the  country  club  where  we  golfed  until 
dark.  Then  we  trolleyed  back  to  town  and 
danced  until  dawn.  Then  we  motored  to  the 
beach  and  Fridayed  there."  The  brother  on 
the  farm  wrote  back :  "Yesterday  we  buggied 
to  town  and  baseballed  all  afternoon.  Then 
we  went  to  Ned's  and  pokered  till  morning. 
Today  we  muled  out  to  the  cornfield  and  gee- 
hawed  till  sundown.  Then  we  suppered  and 
then  we  piped  for  a  while.  After  that  we 
staircased  up  to  our  room  and  bedsteaded 
until  the  clock  fived." 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


Changing  Times. 
The  aeroplane   glide   was   a   popular  slide 

In  the  days  when  the  world's  chief  pursuit  was 
a  dance, 
And  the  crop  of  mazuma  from  Przmysel  to  Yuma 
Accrued  to  the  roll  of  the  Kings  of  Finance. 

But  Carlisle  we  find  soothful  and  equally  truthful 
When  he  says  'tis  the  Time  that  calls  forth  the 
great  man; 
For  the  parlor  prancers  and  tango-mad  dancers, 
Behold  them  in  France  with  our  troops,   in  the 
van. 

A  sub-debutante,  a  suff  and  an   anti 

Are   sewing   and   blowing   about   what  they    knit 
For    "our    boys"    there    in    France    (who    although 
they  need  pants) 
Are    forced    to    give    thanks    for   a    dis-"Comfort 

Kit" 
— Ensign  L.  E.  M.  Mayer,  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


Harwich,  November,  1918. 

Apologies  to  Kipling. 

"What    are    the    whistles    blowin'    for?"    the    little 

gunner   cried. 
"To  line  us  up,  to  line  us  up,"  the  jolly  Tar  re- 
plied. 
"What  makes  you  look  so  bright,  so  bright?"  the 

little    gunner    cried. 
"I'm    lovin'    what    I'm  goin'    to    watch,"    the   jolly 

Tar    replied. 
"For    we've    waited    many    years    for    to    celebrate 

the   day, 
When    Heinie  and   his    sneakin'   submarines   would 

come   our   way. 
Well,  they're  comin',  sonny,  comin',  and  they  don't 

look   none    too    gay, 
For  we're  takin'  them  to  England  in  the  mornin*!" 

"What's  that   that's   hoverin'   over'ead?"    the   little 

gunner  cried. 
"W'y,    that's    a    British    airyplane,"    the  jolly    Tar 

replied. 
"What's    that     they're     throwin'     overboard?"    the 

little    gunner    cried. 
"Oh,    that's    a    bloomin'    paravane,"    the   jolly    Tar 

replied. 
"Though  their  guns  are  fore  and  aft  and  now  the 

fightless   fight   is   done, 
This  'cre's  a  minin'  field  we're  in,  and  though  the 

war   is  won, 
We  don't  take  any  chances  when  we're  dealin'  with 

a   'Un— 
But  we're  takin'  them  to  England  in  the  mornin'!" 

"What  makes  them  look  so  black,   so  black?"  the 

little  gunner  cried. 
"They're   dreadin'    what  they've  got  to    face,"   the 

jolly  Tar  replied. 
"Why  don't  we  cheer?     Why  don't  we  cheer?"  the 

little   gunner   cried. 
"Oh,    we    are    British    gentlemen,"    the    jolly    Tar 

replied. 
"Though    shoOtin'    us    in    open    boats    was    one    of 

Heinie's  joys, 
And  some  of  us  is  itchin'  for  to  'urt  those  yellow 

boys, 
Still,   it  aint  no  time  for  boastin*,  and   it   aint   no 

time  for  noise — 
But    we'll     raise     the     roof    off     England     in    the 

mornin'!" 
— Vitda  Sauvage  Owens,  in  New  York  Times. 


"Are  you  quite  sure  there  are  no  microbes 
in  the  food  you  sell?"  asked  the  fussy  woman 
of  the  fat  baker.  "Quite  positive,  ma'am," 
replied  the  corpulent  one  ;  "you  see,  the  gov- 
ernment now  compels  us  to  use  substitutes  in 
everything." — Yonkers   Statesman. 


Replace  Your 

Old-fashioned 

Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guarari' 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
■workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  alt  plumbers 

&4ain  Offices  and  Show  eRpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  Saa  Francisco 


General  Petroleum 
Corporation 

OFFICES  AT 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg.  Higgros  Bldg. 


HAMMOND 
LUMBER  COMPANY 

260  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

REDWOOD,  DOUGLAS  FIR 
and  PILING 


Redwood  Mills       Fir.  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Mills 

Humboldt  Bay.  Cal.  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 

Sugar  and  White  Pine  Mills 

Merced  Falls.  Cal. 

The  Charles  Nelson  Co. 

WHOLESALE  LUMBER 

AND  SHIPPING 

230  California  Street     :     San  Francisco 

Hind  Building  Phone  Sutter  4242 


Geo.  E.  Billings  Roy  C.  Ward   Geo.  B.  Dinsmore 
J.  C.  Muessdorffer  Jas.  W.  Dean 

GEO.  E.  BILLINGS  CO. 

ALL    FORMS    OF    INSURANCE 
EFFECTED 

312  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Phone— Douglas   2283 


BONESTELL    &   CO. 

PAPER 

The    paper    used    in    printing    the    Argonaut    li 

furnished  by  us 

CALIFORNIA'S  LEADING  PAPER  HOUSE 

118   to    124  First  Street,  corner   Minna, 

San  Francisco 


THE    CONNECTICUT 

FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 
of  HARTFORD 

Established  1850 

PACIFIC    DEPARTMENT 

369  PINE  ST.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

BENJAMIN  J.   SMITH    •    -    -    Manager 
Fhed'e  S.  Dice,  Assistant  Manager 


ROMEIKE'S  PRESS  CLIPPING  BUREAU 

Will  send  you  all  newspaper  clippings  which 
may  appear  about  you,  your  friends,  or  any 
subject  on  which  you  want  to  be  "up  to  date." 

A  large  force  in  my  New  York  office  reads 
650  daily  papers  and  over  2000  weeklies  and 
magazines,  in  fact,  every  paper  of  importance 
published  in  the  United  States,  for  S000  sub- 
scribers, and,  through  the  European  Bureaus, 
all  the  leading  papers  in  the  civilized  globe. 

Clippings  found  for  subscribers  and  pasted 
on  slips  giving  name  and  date  of  paper,  and 
are  mailed  day  by  day. 

Write    for   circular   and    terms. 

HENRY  ROMEIKE 

106-110    Seventh    Avenue.    New    Yor'*:    City 
Branches — London,  Pans,   Btrh  ry. 
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QJaifo 

NEW  YORK: 
48  East  57tfa  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the   Bay   of   San   Francisco   will   be   found   in 
the  following  department : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  gave  a  dinner  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue In  compliment  to  a  number  of  visiting  French 
officers.  The  guests  who  attended  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker.  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Mrs.  Beach  Thompson,  Hiss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Agnes  Brandenstein,  Miss  Alice 
Claire  Smith,  Miss  Josephine  Grant,  Miss  Helen 
[iss  Elena  Folger,  Miss  Claire  Scheeline, 
Colonel  Voisin,  Major  Courboisier,  Captain  Tu- 
Captain  Latvenot,  Captain  Dogneaux,  Lieu- 
tenant d'Allard,  Lieutenant  Croisvier,  Lieutenant 
de  Breils,  Lieutenant  Boillot,  Lieutenant  Barat. 
Lieutenant    Godefroy.   and    Consul    Neltner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Sproule  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whit- 
tell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Worden,  and  Miss  Lily 
O'Connor. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  gave  a  luncheon  last 
ssday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  her 
guests  having  included  Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran, 
Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin,  Mrs. '  King  Macomber.  Mrs. 
Walter  Filer,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Eastland,  Mrs.  Herbert  MofSrt,  Mrs.  Mountford 
Wilson,  and  Miss  Edith  Chesebrough. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Friday  evening  in  Burlingame  in  compliment  to 
1'Abbe    Benjamin    CabaneL 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  gave  a  dinner  a  few 
evenings  ago  at  their  home  on  California  Street. 
Those  who  shared  the  pleasure  of  the  affair  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Blyth,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Miss  Ysabel  Chase,  Miss  Ara- 
bella Schwerin,  Major  Archibald  Johnson,  U.  S. 
A.  Mr.  Herman  Oclrichs.  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young 
and  Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  William  Kuhn  gave  a  tea  recently  at  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin, 
Mrs.  Ross  Ambler  Curran,  and  a  number  of  French 
officers. 

Mrs.  Ferdinand  Thieriot  entertained  a  group  oi 
friends  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  her  residence  on 
Gough  Street,  her  guests  having  Included  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger,  Mrs.  Xion  Tucker,  Mrs.  George 
Cameron,  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Hayes 
Smith,  Mrs.  Walter  Martin.  Mrs.  Walter  Filer, 
and    Mrs.   Joseph   Tobin. 

Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor  was  a  luncheon 
hostess  a  few  daj-s  ago  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her 
guests  having  included   Mrs.   James  Keeney,    Mrs. 
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Robert    Oxnard,    Mrs.    William    Tevis.    and    Mrs. 
Joseph  Grant. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  gave  a  dinner  Friday 
evening  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor 
of  the  Countess  of  Kingston. 

Mrs.   Garrett  McEnerney  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her   home  on   Broadway- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  the  younger  set  at  a  supper-dance  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis, 
with  their  guests  later  attending  the  presentation 
of  the  French  war  pictures  at  the  hostelry- 
Mr.  Frederick  Kohl  gave  a  supper  party  Thurs- 
dav  evening  at  the  Hotel  St.  Francis,  his  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Chase,  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Hawkins  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  her  apartment  on  Sacramento  Street. 
The  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles  Hunt,  Jr.,  Miss 
Pauline  Wheeler,  Miss  Edith  Kinnersley,  Miss 
Martha  Sutton.  Miss  Rhoda  Xiebling,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  and  Miss  Sarah  Wright. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Brown  gave  a  luncheon  last 
Wednesdav  at  the  Francisca  Club,  her  guests  hav- 
ing been  Mrs.  George  Ebright,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Frank  Girard,  Mrs.  James  Hall, 
Mrs.  Matt  Bristol.  Mrs.  Clinton  la  Montagne.  Mrs. 
William  Hough,  Miss  Rhoda  Xiebling,  Miss  Linda 
Buchanan,  Miss  Mary  Bates,  and  Miss  Erna  Herr- 
mann. 

Miss  Serita  Henderson  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Rose  Vincent  gave  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Bourn,  in  San  Mateo,  in  honor  of  the 
Countess   of  Kingston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  entertained  at 
luncheon  Sunday  at  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
Their  guests  included  Lieutenant  William  Parrott, 
U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Parrott.  Mrs.  Raoul  Duval. 
Miss  Arabella  Schwerin,  ■  Miss  Sophie  Beylard, 
Commandante  Courvoisier,  Captain  d'Allard,  and 
Lieutenant  de  Pimodan. 

Mrs.  Walter  Starr  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  in  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Howard  Huntington,  who  is  win- 
tering here  from  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Achille  Roos  were  hosts  at  dinner 
Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence  on  Jackson 
Street. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Clift  Hotel  in  honor  of  1'Abbe 
Cabanel.  The  guests  included  Archbishop  Edward 
Hanna,  Rev.  P.  L.  Ryan,  Rev.  Tames  CantwelL 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Griffin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ru- 
dolph Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ferdinand  Thieriot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayes  Smrth. 
Mrs.  Anson  Hotaling,  Mrs.  L.  P.  Drficel,  Mrs. 
Frank  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Grant. 

Baroness  Jan  Carel  Van  Eck  gave  a  luncheon 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Washington  Street  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Meischke- Smith,  who  will  leave  in 
the  near  future  for  England. 

Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  tea  Monday 
afternoon  in  compliment  to  1'Abbe  Cabanel.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mme.  Charles 
de  Cazotte,  Mrs.  Garrett  McEnerney,  Mrs.  Frank 
Griffin,  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Miss  Yvonne  Romer, 
Miss    Cornelia    O'Connor,    and    Miss   Jennie    Blair. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  dinner  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meischke-Smith,  Miss  Au- 
gusta Foute,  Mr.  Alfred  Fry.  and  Mr.  Maurice 
HalL 

Miss  Janet  Coleman  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 
for  Mrs.  Meischke-Smith.  The  guests  included 
Mrs.  Gordon  Bromfield,  Mrs.  Oliver  Wyman. 
Baroness  J.  C.  Van  Eck,  Miss  Margaret  Williams, 
Miss  Louise  Bullock,  Miss  Edith  Slack,  and  Miss 
Augusta    Foute. 

— -*♦*■ 

Hugh  Williams  would  seem  to  be  a  very 
lucky  name,  judging  by  the  story  of  the  most 
extraordinary  name  coincidence  on  record 
i  says  Tit-Bitsj.  On  December  5,  1664,  a  boat 
crossing  the  Menai  Strait,  with  eighty-one 
passengers,  sank.  One  man  only  escaped,  and 
his  name  was  Hugh  Williams.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  on  exactly 
the  same  date,  another  boat  sank  in  exactly 
the  same  place,  and  of  the  sixty  passengers 
only  one,  named  Hugh  Williams,  was  saved; 
while  on  August  5,  1820,  yet  another  Hugh 
Williams  was  the  only  survivor  of  twenty-five 
passengers  who  went  down  with  a  wreck  on 
the  same  spot. 


An  Australian  soldier  and  an  American  met 
in  the  trenches  in  France.  The  following 
conversation  ensued :  "You  Yanks  think 
you've  done  a  lot,  but  you  forget  we  Aus- 
tralians have  been  at  the  game  for  four  years." 
"\\  ell,  what  have  you  done,  anyway  ?" 
"Done  ?  We've  been  at  Gallipoli,  Mesopo- 
tamia,   the    plains    of     Bethlehem,     and " 

"The  plains  of  Bethlehem?"  "Yes;  I  slept  a 
week  there  myself."  "Well,  I  guess  that  was 
a  busy  week  for  the  shepherds  watching  their 
flocks." 


SING   FAT   CO. 


A  MERRY  XMAS  and 

HAPPY   NEW  YEAR 

to  ALL 


Fat  Co.,  Chinatown,   San   Francisco;    Sing  Fat  Co.,   Geary  and  Grant  Ave.;   has  the  repu- 

ir.g  everything  in  Oriental  goods  marked  in  plain  English  figures.     When  in  doubt 

t  to  purchase,  give  a   Sing  Fat  Co.    Merchandise  Order   for  any  amount,   good  at  either  of 

J  a:  Co.'s  two  stores.  Mail  orders  will  be  promptly  and  carefully  filled  and  money  refunded 
'A  satisfactory. 


TOBACCO  AND   SPEED. 


The  expression  "smoke  up,"  signifying 
hurry  or  put  on  more  speed,  has  really  a 
deeper  significance  than  one  would  think  at 
first  impulse.  The  fact  is  that  civilization's 
progress  is  pretty  well  measured  by  the  time 
the  nations  spend  in  their  smoking.  We  do 
not  mean  in  the  number  of  smoking  hours 
of  their  day,  but  the  speed  with  which  the 
actual  smoking  is  done.  Thus  the  slow-mov- 
ing Turk  dreams  between  puffs  at  his  hookah 
just  as  the  cross-legged  Indian  of  America 
protracted  his  peace  conferences  by  the  slow- 
est possible  pulls  at  the  befeathered  calumet. 

The  Dutchman  and  the  German  peasantry 
were  a  step  farther  in  pipe  enlightenment  and 
sent  up  denser  clouds  of  smoke,  although  they 
still  lingered  conservatively  over  the  task  that 
allowed  time  to  study  the  designs  enameled 
upon  large  and  glistening  pipe  bowls. 

Xext  came  the  smaller,  more  active  pipes 
of  the  Irish,  and  the  briar  roots,  corn  cobs, 
and  calabaches  that  still  are  affected  by  some 
of  our  orderly  but  not  too  eager  citizens. 

Then  we  come  to  the  more  highly  organized 
cigar  smokers  who  scorn  the  intervention  of 
a  pipe  stem  between  their  lips  and  the  fragrant 
weed.  With  the  cigar  there  is  clearly  less 
opportunity  for  delay  and  the  pensive  moment. 
Once  begun,  the  smoke  must  be  hurried 
through  to  a  finish,  not,  of  course,  with  break- 
neck or  choke-neck  speed,  but  still  with  con- 
sistent continuity.  So  the  cigar  smokers  are 
generally  the  men  of  action,  and  also  the 
sports  and  the  Wallingfords. 

But  next  we  make  the  wide  leap  to  the 
cigarette,  and  there  the  smoker  of  real  speed 
reaches  his  apogee.  Once  the  match  has  been 
applied  there  is  no  more  possibility  of  a  let- 
up than  there  is  to  hold  back  the  hurling  of 
a  pineapple  hand  grenade  after  the  pin  has 
been  drawn  and  the  lever  raised.  The  loosely 
rolled  and  fully  ventilated  tobacco  burns  like 
powder  in  a  Big  Bertha  and  one  has  to  have 
his  bellows  working  forty  strokes  to  the 
minute  to  keep  the  lungs  empty  while  the 
fumes  pour  forth  from  mouth  and  nose  and. 
some  claim,  even  from  eyes  and  ears,  in  un- 
remitting clouds.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  that 
a  man  will  select  that  type  of  smoking  that 
harmonizes  with  his  own  nature.  To  be  sure, 
and  if  that  is  admitted,  what  must  we  deduce 
from  a  smoking  statistics  ?  Here  are  the 
figures  in  black  and  white,  gathered  in  by  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Since  1913,  the  year  before  the  war  began. 
the  output  of  cigars,  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  and  of  snuff  has  actually  fallen  off, 
while  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  in  that 
period  has  risen  160  per  cent.  Of  this  growth 
20  per  cent,  is  credited  to  the  present  fiscal 
year.  No  less  than  40,000,000,000  cigarettes 
is  the  estimate  of  cigarettes  that  will  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  in  America  during  the  cur- 
rent twelve  months ;  but  even  that  stupendous 
amount  will  not  be  the  limit  either  of  possible 
manufacture  or  possible  consumption. 

Eighteen  years  ago  our  cigarette  crop  was 
a  little  over  three  billion,  about  one-twelfth 
what  it  now  has  grown  to  be.  Speed,  that  is 
probably  the  secret !  It  is  the  same  impulse 
that  helped  us  to  send  a  couple  of  million  sol- 
diers to  France  in  a  period  of  time  during 
which  pipe  smokers  might  have  transported 
only   one-tenth    that   number. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
various  smokes,  nor  the  pleasure  they  may 
give,  but  only  their  relative  speed.  Selah  !— 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

THE  HEIGHT  OF  COMFORT 

at 

THE  TOP  OF  THE  TOWN 

Afternoon  Tea  Daily,  4:30  to  6 

Rudy  Seiger's  Orchestra 
Mrs.  Arthur  Judd  Ryan,  Hostess 


BEGINNING  WEDNESDAY,  Dec.  18 

NigStly,  «xcept  Sunday,  from 
8  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m. 

DANCING  IN  "RAINBOW  LANE,"  Norman  Hall 

and 

"FAIRMONT  FOLLIES" 

Two  Fine  Orchestras 


Writing  of  his  impressions  as  to  the  differ- 
ence between  American  girls  and  French  girls, 
an  American  soldier  in  France  says :  "The 
charm  of  the  French  home  life  is  a  revelation. 
The  French  girls  stand  the  beauty  test  every 
time.  Their  keen  humor  does  not  take  the 
form  of  the  verbal  sparring  and  the  cheap 
banter  of  the  American  debutante.  They  can 
talk  well  and  intelligently,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  can  listen.  Woe  to  the  American  girl 
who  fails  to  listen  long  and  patiently  when 
the  A.  E.  F.  goes  home.  The  French  girls 
are  ideal  companions,  friendry,  natural,  un- 
affected, and  self-possessed,  in  a  quiet  way. 
never  seeking  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
never  conspicuous." 

-»♦■»■ 

Many  refugees  are  living  and  raising  poul- 
try or  keeping  cows  in  trains  in  Siberia,  ac- 
cording to  Shinryo  Tanaka,  a  councillor  in 
the  Japanese  railway  board,  who  has  been 
traveling  in  Siberia  on  an  investigation  of 
railroads. 

«•» 

Teacher — Where  is  Ostend,  Tommy  Tucker? 
Bright  Pupil — It's  in  good  hands  again. — Buf- 
falo Express. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  2-r-c  and  receive  by  return  mail 
Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of   our  Famous 

Effyptian  Eeautv  Cream, 

C  R  E  M  O  N  I  L  E 
A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Beaumont,  Texas 


The  Fairmont. 

The  Fairmont  Hotel  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  gayest  of  San  Francisco's  numerous  gay 
places  this  winter.  Directing  Manager  D.  M. 
Linnard  is  devoting  his  personal  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  Fairmont  and  he  proposes  to 
"put  it  on  the  map,"  as  he  expresses  it. 

Beginning  next  Wednesday  there  will  be 
dancing  in  the  large  Norman  Hall  every  night 
except  Sunday,  from  8  o'clock  until  1.  This 
beautiful  room  has  been  transformed  into  an 
ideal  place  for  enjoyment  and,  in  addition 
to  the  dancing  in  "Rainbow  Lane,"  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  floor  is  to  be  known,  the  "Fair- 
mont Follies"  will  be  given  several  times  every 
evening.  The  clever  folk  who  will  take  part 
in  the  Follies  will  come  from  a  beautifully 
conceived  stage  on  the  California  Street  side 
of  the  room  and  sing  and  dance  down  "Rain- 
bow Lane."  Two  orchestras,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Rudy  Seitrer,  will  play  each  evening, 
one  for  dancing  and  the  other  for  the  Follies-, 
and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  the  guests. 

The  afternoon  teas,  which  are  personally 
supervised  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Judd  Ryan,  the 
Fairmont's  social  hostess,  are  becoming  very 
popular,  and  many  groups  of  San  Franciscans 
and  out-of-town  visitors  foregather  between 
half-past  4  and  6  o'clock  every  day,  combining 
their  tea  and  chat  with  listening  to  Rudy 
Sieger's  orchestra.  The  Sunday  evening  lobby 
concerts  given  by  Seiger  and  bis  soloists  are 
also  very  popular. 


Loring  Club. 

The  programme  announced  by  the  Loring 
Club  for  its  concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 17th  (this  being  the  first  concert  of 
the  forty-second  season  of  the  club),  has  a 
special  interest  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
one  of  its  outstanding  features  is  a  suite  com- 
prising a  large  part  of  the  incidental  music  to 
the  last  Bohemian  Grove  play,  "The  Twilight 
of  the  Kings."  The  suite  to  be  rendered  in- 
cludes the  Choral  March,  the  Glee,  the  Drink- 
ing Song  (these  all  with  the  chorus),  while 
Charles  Bulotti,  Easton  Kent,  and  Morgan 
Jones  will  sing  the  important  solo  parts.  The 
Ballet  Suite  will  be  played  as  arranged  by  the 
composer  for  strings  and  piano. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Loring 
Club  this  programme  of  its  Christmas  concert 
will  include  a  number  of  traditional  carols 
and  Adolphe  Adam's  "Cantique  de  Xoel."  W. 
F.  Karaia  will  be  the  leader  of  the  strings, 
Frederick  Maurer  the  pianist,  and  the  concert 
will  be  directed  by  Wallace  A.  Sabin. 


There  are  few  persons  with  courage  enough 
to  admit  that  they  haven't  got  it. — Life. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CA1- 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte 's  Comfort, 
Service  and  Outdoor^ife.    "Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  CALIFORNIA 


Dinner 

at    the    Hotel 

Whitcc 

mb  at  the  Civic 

Center, 

8th  and  Market, 

insures 

a  delightful  oc- 

casion 

whether   you 

chose 

the    a    la    carte 

service 

or    the    special 

dinner 

at  $1.25. 

■ 

December  14,  1918. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments  to    and   from   this   city   and    Coast   and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Adrian  von  Eehrens  and  Miss  Josephine 
Ross,  who  have  been  gnests  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel 
from  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara,  left  during 
the  week  for  the  south. 

Mrs.  Walker  Kamm  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  home  on  Russian  Hill  from  a  sojourn  in 
Seattle,  where  Mr.  Kamm  is  attending  a  training 
camp. 

Mrs.  George  Pope,  who  has  been  in  the  East  for 
several  months,  will  not  return  to  California  until 
after  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Colonel,  Henry  Conger  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  from  France.  He 
will  be  stationed  in  Washington  for  the  present, 
where  Mrs.  Pratt  has  spent  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Brewer,  Jr.,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Marysville  from  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mrs.    William     Kuhn    and     her    daughters,     the 


— A  stormy  night — a  good 
book — a  warm  crackling  fire 
in  the  grate — and  a  big  easy 
chair.  Couldn't  you  be  happy 
in  a  home  like  this? 

— This  is  the  season  of  the 
year  when  a  great  part  of 
your  leisure  hours  will  be 
spent  at  home.  A  Fireside 
or  Wing  Chair  will  be  a  big 
help  in  making  your  living- 
room  comfortable. 

— Standing  out  strongly  as 
a  bargain  among  the  many 
reasonable  priced  things  to 
be  found  in  this  store  is  the 
overstuffed  chair  pictured 
above.  Built  and  shaped  with 
the  one  idea  in  mind — that 
of  giving  you  comfort 
and  ease.  A  most  pleasing 
assortment  of  velour  covers 
to  choose  from. 

— And  a  great  deal  more 
quality  in  workmanship  than 
is  ordinarily  found  at  this 
extremely  low  price. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash— thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of 
the  monthly  payment  plan  as  shown  below. 

—A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Company  helps  you  in  many  other  stores— 
also  in  other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our 
recommendation  means  capital  to  you.  For 
the  customer's  self-interest  we  believe  a 
monthly  payment  account  the  better.  It 
gives  a  record  of  just  how  you  fulfill  your 
contract,  whereas  a  cash  transaction  is 
immediately  closed  and  no  record  created. 
Of   course,  we  will  serve  you  either  way. 
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Misses  Katherine  and  Dolly  Kuhn,  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  visit  of 
several  weeks  in  Philadelphia  with  Mrs.  Kuhn's 
sister,    Mrs.    William   Skaife. 

Miss  Roberta  Hellmann  returned  several  days 
ago  to  her  home  in  Palo  Alto  from  a  visit  of 
several  days  in  San  Francisco  with  her  uncle 
and   aunt,   Mr.   and  Mrs.   Horace  Hellmann. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Campbell  arrived  a  few- 
days  ago  from  their  home  in  Porterville  and  are 
the  guests  of  the  latter 's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kirkham  Wright,  at  their  residence  on  Green 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  .Coffin  came  to  town 
a  few  days  ago  from  their  home  in  San  Rafael 
and  have  been  the  house  guests  of  Mrs.  Edwin 
Newhall   at  her   residence   on    Pacific   Avenue. 

Miss  Virginia  Field  arrived  several  days  ago 
from  her  home  in  New  York  and  will  spend  the 
winter  with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  William  Ashburner,  at 
her  residence  on  Jackson   Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  and  their  daughters, 
the  Misses  Patricia  and  Consuela  Tobin,  have  re- 
opened their  home  on  California  Street,  after  an 
extended  visit  in  Burlingame  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cameron. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  has  returned  to  her  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  after  having  spent 
the  week-end  at  her  country  place  in  San  Rafael. 
Mr.  Edwin  Mejia,  who  left  for  Camp  Zachary 
Taylor,  Kentucky,  several  weeks  ago,  has  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  sojourn  of  more  than  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Cline  and  their  son- 
in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Harney, 
arrived  several  days  ago  from  their  home  in  St. 
Louis  and  have  taken  an  apartment  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  where  they  will  spend  the  winter 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton  have  returned 
to  San  Francisco  and  have  reopened  the  home  of 
the  matron's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels,    on   Pacific   Avenue. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Louis  McCormick  arrived  several 
days  ago  from  their  home  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
are  guests  at  the  Hotel   St.   Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Lloyd-Butler,  who  visited 
in  San  Francisco  last  week  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
have  returned  to  their  ranch  at  Saticoy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  McComas  have  been  the 
house  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Tobin  in 
San  Mateo  for  a  few  days,  having  arrived  recently 
from  their  home   in   Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Paul  Fagan  arrived  a  few  days  ago 
in  New  York  from  France  and  will  remain  there 
for  a  brief  period  awaiting  orders  for  station. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  left  Thursday 
for  New  York,  where  they  will  enjoy  a  visit  of 
several  weeks1   duration. 

Mrs.  Henry  Clarence  Breeden  has  returned  to 
her  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  sojourn  in  Santa 
Barbara. 

Miss  Helen  Stubbs  arrived  during  the  week 
from  her  home  in  Chicago  and  is  the  guest  of  her 
sister,   Mrs.    Morton    Gibbons. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sharon  spent  the  week-end  at 
Alma  at  the  country  home  of  her  brother,  Dr. 
Harry   Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Follansbee  have  returned 
to   San  Francisco  from  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Morgan  returned  last  week 
to  their  home  in  Los  Altos  from  a  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Colonel  Lawrence  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  left  a  few 
days  ago  for  Camp  Dick,  Texas,  where  Mrs.  Brown 
will  join  him  shortly.  The  latter  has  been  visiting 
her  parents,  Mr.t  and  Mrs.  A.  N.  Buchanan,  for 
several    days. 

Mr.  Van  Dyke  Johns  arrived  last  Thursday 
from  New  York  and  will  pass  the  holidays  with 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunt,  Jr.  Mrs.  Johns  will  remain  in  Baltimore 
for  the  present  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Randolph 
Bland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Roy  Ryone  left  Monday  for 
an  extended  visit  in  Washington  and  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Emory  left  last  week  for 
their  home  in  the  East,  after  a  visit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. During  their  visit  here  they  were  guests  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge  and  Mrs.  Dodge  left 
last  week  for  a  brief  trip  to  Washington. 

Captain  Edmund  Stillmann,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs. 
Stillmann,  whose  marriage  was  solemnized  in  New 
York  a  fortnight  ago,  have  gone  to  Fort  Bragg, 
near  the  Eastern  city,  where  the  army  officer  has 
been   ordered   for   station. 

Mr.    George    Kaime   left   Tuesday    for    St.    Louis 


for  a  brief  visit.  He  has  been  passing  several  days 
with  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Alvah  Kaime,  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Bowman  McCalla,  who  recently  visited 
in  San  Francisco,  has  rejoined  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Dudley   Knox,   in   Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EH  Weil  have  closed  their  home 
in  Menlo  Park  and  will  spend  the  winter  in  San 
Francisco,  having  taken  the  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Downey  Harvey  on  Gough  Street  for  the  season. 
Mrs.  Stow  Fithian,  who  has  recently  been  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loren  Van  Home  at  Merced, 
has  returned  to  Santa  Barbara  from  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  latter  city  she  was  joined  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Fithian   and   Miss  Gladys   Keeney. 

Admiral  James  Bull  has  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara from  a  visit  to  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Willard  Drown  has  returned  to  her  home 
in  San  Francisco  from  a  visit  in  Chicago  with 
Mrs.    Joseph    Coleman,    Sr. 

Lieutenant  Harold  Gibson  has  returned  to  his 
home  in  San  Rafael  from  Cape  Hancock,  Georgia. 
Major  Robert  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
several  days  ago  from  Fort  Sill  and  is  visiting 
his  mother,  Mrs.  John  McDonald,  at  the  Cecil 
Hotel. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins  is  en  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  France,  where  he  has  been  for  several 
months. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  left  during  the  week  for 
New  York,  after  a  visit  here  of  several  days. 

Miss  May  Sinsheimer  has  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  a  visit  to  her  home  in  San  Luis  Obispo. 
Miss  Elizabeth  George  passed  the  week-end  in 
San  Francisco  as  the  gue-=t  of  Miss  Anne  Peters. 
Mrs."  Arthur  Lord,  who  has  been  visiting  here 
for  some  weeks,  will  return  within  a  few  days  to 
her  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Charles  Wright  returned  the  early  part  of 
the  week  to  her  home  in  Santa  Barbara  from  a 
visit  with  Mrs.  Richard  McCreery  at  her  home  in 
Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  having  just  returned 
from  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Mrs.  Paul  Fagan  left  Monday  for  New  York, 
where  she  will  remain  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Myra  Nickerson  of  Boston  is  the  house 
guest  of  Mrs.   Edgar  Stow  in  Montecito. 

Mrs.  Hobart  Curtis,  who  was  thrown  to  the 
pavement  by  an  automobile  Sunday  evening,  hopes 
to  return  to  her  home  from  the  hospital  on  Friday. 
Recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcorab  include 
Mr.  Earnest  R.  Quackenbush,  Bainbridge,  New 
York;  Mr.  E.  R.  Potter,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  Charles 
Prowten,  Akron,  Ohio;  Mr.  K.  C.  Brueck,  Stock- 
ton, California;  Mr.  J.  H.  Wasson,  Chicago;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Rybering,  Amsterdam,  Holland;  Mr.  Charles 
Samuel,  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Miller,  Cincinnati;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  E.  Hughes, 
Denver;  Mr.  W.  B.  Gale,  Los  Angeles;  Mr.  H. 
M.   Dennison,   Fresno. 


EDWIN  BOOTH  RETURNS. 

The  statue  of  Edwin  Booth,  the  only  statue 
of  an  actor  ever  erected  in  New  York  City, 
unless  Shakespeare  be  called  an  actor,  was 
unveiled  in  Grammercy  Park  at  noon  today 
by  his  grandson,  Edwin  Booth  Grossman,  and 
presented  by  the  committee  of  the  Edwin 
Booth  Memorial  to  The  Flayers. 

"In  all  the  broad  city  of  New  York,"  said 
Brander  Matthews,  who  spoke  in  appreciation 
of  the  art  and  character  of  Edwin  Booth, 
"there  is  no  other  statue  of  an  actor  except 
that  of  Shakespeare  in  Central  Park.  And  I 
make  bold  to  believe  that  this  is  one  with 
which  the  author  of  'Hamlet'  would  not  be 
displeased." 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Howard  Kyle, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, and  the  statue  was  received  for  The 
Players  by  John  Drew,  the  club's  president. 

It  was  a  beautiful  and  unusual  little  cere- 
mony, held  in  the  exclusive  old  park  in  the 
bleak  November  weather,  close  to  Booth's  old 
home,  which  is  now  The  Players'  home. 
Great  numbers  of  players,  old  ones  to  whom 
Booth  is  a  personal  memory,  young  ones  to 
whom  he  is  a  professional  tradition,  filled  the 


park  benches  which  were  drawn  close  about 
the  statue,  and  stood  in  groups  about  the 
park. 

Many  babies  attended,  for  noonday  in  the 
park  is  their  own  time,  and  they  were  not 
turned  out  for  lack  of  admission  cards.  But 
a  few  of  them  had  cards  of  their  own,  and 
among  these  favored  ones  were  the  two  little 
great-grandchildren  of  Edwin  Booth,  the 
little  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth 
Grossman.  After  the  ceremonies  many  pic- 
tures were  taken  of  the  three  generations,  the 
little  twenty-months-old  boy  poised  on  the 
pedestal  with  a  radiant  smile  in  contrast  to 
the  look  of  soliloquy  on  the  bronze  face 
above  him,  but  with  a  readiness  to  face 
the  public  which  bespoke  the  kinship  of  the 
two. 

There  is  a  beauty  and  dignity  about  the 
statue,  made  by  Edmond  T.  Quinn,  sculptor, 
and  Edwin  S.  Dodge,  architect,  which  gives  a 
new  feeling  to  the  little  cloistered  park. 
Something  of  the  Elizabethan  and  yet  quite 
unrestricted  to  any  one  age  or  place  could  be 
felt  like  a  presence  as  the  muffling  coverings 
were  taken  from  the  slim,  deeply  thoughtful 
figure  in  its  Hamlet  dress,  and  as  the  Shake- 
speare songs  of  "Blow,  Blow,  Thou  Winter 
Wind"  and  "Who  Is  Sylvia?"  were  sung  by 
the  unaccompanied  men's  voices.  It  was  a 
fleeting  and  intangible  presence,  and  ex- 
pressed perhaps  better  by  that  last  elusive 
song  which  ended  the  little  service,  "Who  Is 
Sylvia  ?"  than  it  could  have  been  in  any  other 
way.  There  were  tears  in  many  of  the  older 
people's  eyes  as  they  stood  together  and 
looked  at  the  statue  of  their  friend.  No  bet- 
ter tribute  to  his  art  could  have  been  erected 
than  this.  The  figure  seemed  lovingly  con- 
scious of  the  friends  and  the  tiny  kias-chil- 
dren  around  it,  but  still  it  looked  beyond 
them  with  Hamlet's  eyes. 

The  figure  of  the  statue  has  seemingly  just 
risen  from  the  curved  chair  behind  it,  and  in 
which  the  cloak  still  rests.  One  hand  is  on 
the  chair-arm.  The  head  is  thrust  a  little  for- 
ward, the  head  a  little  down.  "This  statue  is 
as  the  world  knew  him — as  an  actor,"  said 
Professor  Matthews.  But  it  seemed  this 
morning  to  be  not  only  the  figure  of  an 
actor,  but  of  Hamlet  himself,  not  a  sem- 
blance, but  a  reality. 

Stuyvesant  Fish  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
trustees  of  Grammercy  Park.  Flowers — 
white  roses  and  purple  pansies — and  a  large 
green  wreath  were  laid  on  the  statue's 
pedestal. 

"Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls,"  Mr. 
Drew  quoted,  in  speaking  of  the  beauty  of 
the  monument  and  the  working  together  of 
many  people  in  bringing  about  its  erection. 
He  ended  the  brief  acceptance  of  the  gift  by 
speaking  of  Booth  as  "the  noblest  Hamlet  the 
American  stage  has  ever  produced — our  leader 
and  our  frie*nd." — New  York  Evening  Post. 


A  jewelry  house  in  Bordeaux,  France,  has 
closed  a  deal  with  a  large  manufacturing  firm 
in  New  England  for  an  order  of  alarm  clocks, 
the  total  purchase  amounting  to  250,000  francs 
or  $48,250  at  normal  exchange.  The  order  is 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  con- 
sul at  Bordeaux  to  open  a  market  for  Ameri- 
can jewelry  manufacturers  in  France.  There 
is  said  to  be  a  dearth  of  alarm  clocks  in  France 
and  in  French  colonial  possessions.  This  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  French  dealers  to  ob- 
tain importations  from  their  former  sources 
of  supply  in  enemy  countries. 


"Did  Bill  inherit  his  father's  brains?"  "If 
he  did  they  must  be  held  in  trust  by  some- 
body."— Boston    Transcript. 


"SAFE -TEA  FIRST" 


We  simply  want  you  to  taste 
We  are  certain  you  will  continue  drinking  it. 


Have  your  Grocer  send  you  a  package. 
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She — I  wonder  why  men  lie  so?  He — Be- 
cause their  wives,  are  so  inquisitive.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Bij—I  hate  golf;  it's  too  much  like  work. 
D\x — I  hate  work;  it's  not  enough  like  golf. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

"Edith  positively  talks  with  her  eyes." 
"And  I  suppose  when  she  feels  like  swearing 
she  just  gives  a  cursory  glance." — Tit-Bits. 

Teacher— With  steak  at  45  cents  a  pound 
what  would  four  pounds  and  a  half  come  to  ? 
■Johnny — It  wouldn't  come  to  our  house. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Time  is  money,"  said  Uncle  Eben ;  "but 
jes'  the  same  de  man  dat  finds  himself  wif  a 
lot  o'  time  on  his  hands  has  made  a  poor  in- 
vestment."— Washington  Star. 

"I  couldn't  refuse  that  man  a  small  loan. 
He  says  he  has  been  in  the  trenches  the  last 
two  years."  "So  he  has.  I've  often  seen  him 
laying  gaspipes." — Baltimore  American. 

Wifey  (just  back  from  visit) — Did  you 
have  many  callers  while  I  was  away?  Hub — 
Every  time  I  tried  to  bluff — er — I  mean  no, 
my  dear,  not  many. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Was  I  full  last  night?"  "No,  I  wouldn't 
say  that."     "Tell  me   the  truth.     What  was 
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I  doing?"  "Well,  you  were  writing  with  a 
lead  pencil  and  blotting  things  carefully  as 
you  went  along." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Can  the  doctors  give  the  relatives  of  that 
rich  man  no  hope?"  "None  whatever.  They 
say  he  is  likely  to  live  for  years."— Baltimore 
American. 

"Why  is  Wombat  hustling  so  strenuously? 
I  thought  he  retired  with  enough  to  live  on." 
"It  looked  like  enough  to  live  on— ten  years 
ago." — Judge. 

Steward — We're  held  up  by  a  submarine, 
sir.  Seasick  Passenger — Good!  I  hope  the 
darn    pirate    relieves    the    ship    of   her    roll. — 

Buffalo  Express. 

Mrs.  Spatts — Oh,  if  I  were  only  a  man. 
Spatts — Huh  !  You'd  be  as  crazy  as  I  was 
and  go  and  marry  some  fool  of  a  woman. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"What  does  she  say?"  "Says  her  face  is 
her  fortune."  "Now  I  understand  what  they 
mean  by  involuntary  bankruptcy." — Louis- 
ville  Courier-Journal. 

"Very  public  spirited,  is  he  not  ?"  "Oh, 
yes.  He  is  continually  in  a  high  fever  because 
somebody  else  does  not  do  something  about 
something  immediately." — Judge. 

Joiner  (to  his  apprentice) — Well,  Willie, 
have  you  sharpened  all  the  tools?  Willie — 
Yes,  all  but  the  handsaw,  and  I  haven't  quite 
got  all  the  gaps  out  of  it. — -Tit-Bits. 

"I  see  they  are  going  to  tax  talking  ma- 
chines." "Well,  my  dear,  that  probably  won't 
affect  you,  and  if  it  does  I'll  cheerfully  pay 
the  tax." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

Waiter — All  right,  sir,  all  right.  You'll 
get  served  in  time.  Diner — I  dare  say  I 
shall;  but  I'm  anxious  to  get  through  this 
meal  before  the  prices  rise  again. — Tit-Bits. 

"Madam,  your  little  boy  would  like  this 
watch."  "He  might  for  a  few  days,  but  I'm 
afraid  the  novelty  would  wear  off."  "Oh,  no. 
Everything  about  this  watch  is  guaranteed  not 
to  wear  off  for  two  years." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

"The  presiding  elder  says  that  we  should 
all  live  as  if  each  day  was  to  be  our  last," 
said  Mrs.  Johnson.  "Eh-yah!"  returned  Mr. 
Gap  Johnson  of  Rumpus  Ridge,  Arkansas,  "I 
notice  that  he  eats  as  if  there  was  no  to- 
morrow."— Judge. 

"Si  Hubbard  told  me  he  got  a  heap  of  work 
out  of  you  when  you  was  workin'   for   him," 


Facts  and  Suggestions 

The  Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults  are  conceded  to  be  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  west  of  New  York  City. — 
THAT'S  A  FACT. 

If  you  possess  any  Liberty  Bonds,  stocks,  insurance  poli- 
cies, deeds,  wills  or  other  valuable  papers,  keep  them  in  the 
Crocker   Safe   Deposit   Vaults.— THAT'S    PROTECTION. 

You  can  rent  a  box  in  these  vaults  any  business  day 
between  8  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.  for  as  low  as  $4  a  year. — 
THAT'S  REASONABLE. 

Indifference  to  a  vital  necessity  can  not  be  excused  on 
the  plea  of  economy.— THAT'S  WISDOM. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  most  complete,  up-to-date  and 
convenient  place  in  San  Francisco  to  keep  your  valuable 
papers,  documents,  etc.,  YOU  will  rent  a  box  in  the  Crocker 
Safe  Deposit  Vaults.— THAT'S  COMMON  SENSE. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 
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said  the  farmer.  "Wal,  I  allow  he  did,"  said 
the  hired  man.  "Yas.  Fact  is,  I  guess  he  just 
about  got  it  all." — Boston  Transcript. 

Patience — Do  you  believe  this  war  is  one 
of  conquest?  Patrice — Well,  I  know  a  lot  of 
girls  who  have  got  husbands  by  it. — Yonkcrs 
Statesman. 

Policeman — He's  crazy,  yer  honor.  I  found 
him  standing  on  a  corner  sassin'  his  wife. 
Magistrate — That  doesn't  prove  him  crazy. 
Policeman — His  wife  wasn't  there,  yer  honor. 
— Life. 

First  Artist — Old  Roxley  wouldn't  buy  my 
pictures — wouldn't  even  look  at  them.    Second 


Ditto — Well,  he  was  more  considerate  of  your 
feelings  than  of  mine — he  refused  to  buy  my 
pictures  even  after  he  did  look  at  them. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"1  don't  like  the  way  this  road  is  run," 
said  the  irritable  passenger.  "What  right  have 
you  to  kick,  compared  with  me?"  said  the  con- 
ductor. "You  only  have  to  make  this  trip 
once  in  a  while." — Washington  Star. 

"A  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
costs  upwards  of  $60,000."  "Men  are  a  mys- 
tery to  me."  "How  now  ?"  "Look  at  them. 
Spend  all  that  money  for  a  seat,  and  some  of 
them  stand,  while  others  run  around  in  circles." 
— Boston   Transcript. 
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America  and  the  Adjustments  of  Peace. 

The  enthusiasm  attending  President  Wilson's  recep- 
tion in  France  is  reflective  primarily  of  French  appre- 
ciation of  America's  part  in  the  war,  and  of  the  respect 
in  which  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  official  head  of  the  United 
States  government  and  in  his  own  person  is  held. 
There  has  been  in  it,  too,  a  certain  verve  founded 
in  natural  reaction  from  depression  long  sustained. 
Peace  came  so  suddenly  that  it  all  but  stunned  the 
French  people;  the  coming  of  the  American  President 
has  given  them  their  first  opportunity  under  full  realiza- 
tion of  victory  and  relief  to  let  off  steam,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  carried  himself  well  under  the  trials 
of  ceremonial.    His  utterances  have  been  graceful,  dig- 


nified, properly  cautious.  He  is  described  by  a  keen 
American  observer  as  "carefully  taking  soundings  as 
he  draws  near  what  may  be  dangerous  water.''  He 
may  well  do  just  this.  American  prestige  and  influence, 
now  obviously  a  high  potential  quantity,  might  easily  be 
destroyed  by  too  hasty  or  too  positive  suggestions  or 
demands.  The  President  does  well  to  remember,  as 
he  obviously  does,  that  while  our  part  in  the  war  was 
notable,  we  came  into  it  late  and  that  our  sacrifices 
have  not  been  proportionate  to  those  of  our  allies — or 
perhaps  we  should  say  our  "associates,"  under  the 
President's  own  definition.  Furthermore,  the  greater 
share  of  the  concrete  considerations  and  problems  to 
come  before  the  peace  table  are  foreign  alike  to  Ameri- 
can understanding  and  American  interest.  Our  part 
in  the  work  of  readjustment,  in  so  far  as  it  may  relate 
to  European  jurisdictions  and  boundaries,  will  naturally 
be  small.  Even  if  invitation  should  be  given  us — which 
is  not  likely — to  render  judgment  in  contentions  es- 
sentially European  we  should  avoid  a  responsibility 
which  would  in  the  nature  of  things  carry  with  it  a 
possible  embarrassment  of  obligation.  Our  interest  is 
chiefly,  we  might  almost  say  exclusively,  in  the  broad 
sphere  of  international  reorganization  and  regulation. 

If  the  President's  "soundings"  have  been  wisely  taken, 
he  must  understand  by  now  that  neither  England  nor 
France  accepts  any  commitments  in  advance.  The 
famous  "fourteen  points"  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
terms  of  armistice;  and  in  certain  positive  declarations 
of  British  purpose,  and  in  the  more  suave  French  re- 
quest for  "interpretations,"  we  have  what  to  so  acute 
an  understanding  as  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  should  be 
notification  that  the  slate  has  been  wiped  clean.  The 
fourteen  points  will  undoubtedly  be  treated  with  formal 
respect,  but  they  will  not  be  swallowed  without  masti- 
cation, nor  will  Mr.  Wilson's  interpretations  have  the 
authority  of  law  and  gospel. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  recall  the  counsel  of  Washing- 
ton, in  its  spirit  at  least,  with  respect  to  entanglement 
with  alien'  interests.  It  is  time  for  the  exercise  of  a 
certain  national  selfishness — of  that  wholesome  kind 
of  selfishness  which  prompts  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals to  mind  their  own  business.  It  is  no  part  of 
American  obligation  or  privilege  to  give  the  law  to 
Europe  in  respect  of  matters  strictly  European ;  and 
nothing  is  more  certain  than-  that  if  through  our  rep- 
resentatives we  were  to  attempt  to  do  it  we  should  have 
to  digest  a  very  definite  rebuff. 

France  and  England  have  in  the  main  sustained  the 
war.  The  chief  burden  has  been  theirs,  not  ours. 
Their  purposes  as  they  shall  be  defined  by  their  leading 
statesmen  will  control  in  matters  not  directly  affecting 
us.  It  is  not  our  part  to  say  to  England  how  many 
ships  and  of  what  tonnage  she  may  hold*  in  commis- 
sion. It  is  not  our  part  to  tell  France  what  her 
boundaries  shall  be  or  to  viser  her  fiscal  projects  and 
demands. 

The  President,  we  are  glad  to  be  assured,  is  taking 
soundings.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  take  them 
wisely  and  that  they  will  serve  to  guide  his  course  to 
the  end  of  winning  esteem  and  honor  for  our  country 
and  for  himself.  The  situation  calls  for  a  careful  dis- 
cretion, and  the  President  will  do  well  to  avoid  in- 
sistencies founded  in  a  too  serious  respect  for  his  own 
fourteen  points  or  upon  other  considerations  which 
may  only  in  a  remote  sense  relate  to  American  in- 
terests. 

The  New  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Honorable  Carter  Glass,  late  member  of  Congress 
from  Virginia,  at  home  editor  of  a  Lynchburg  news- 
paper, man  of  respectahle  though  not  notable  mind, 
has  put  on  the  shoes  lately  shaken  off  by  Mr.  McAdoo. 
But  he  is  not,  like  his  predecessor,  to  be  director- 
general  of  railroads.  That  job  will  go  elsewhere — pos- 
siblv  to  our  own  Frank  Lane,   who  has  been   recom- 


mended to  the  President  by  Barney  Baruch  as  the  best 
qualified  man  within  the  Administration.  Lane  might 
be  tempted  if  the  salary  should  be  made  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  post  and  with  the  dif- 
ficulties of  dealing  with  an  impossible  situation.  But 
we  suspect  he  will  prefer  to  remain  where  he  is 
with  leave  to  carry  out  his  "farms  for  soldiers"  idea. 
Mr.  Glass  assumes  office  under  hard  conditions.  The 
necessities  of  the  Treasury  are  relatively  all  that  they 
have  been  during  the  period  of  war.  But  with  all  the 
bubbles  out  of  the  war,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  make  the  national  income  from  taxation  and 
sale  of  bonds  equal  to  the  o'utgo ;  and  this  difficulty  will 
have  in  it  a  kind  of  reflection  upon  the  incumbent  of 
the  Treasury  office.  Then  the  whole  adminiistrative 
machinery  has  fallen  under  abuses,  into  extravagances, 
and  there  is  reason  to  fear  into  conditions  bound  to 
develop  into  scandals.  The  Treasury  was  offered  to 
Barney  Baruch  and  to  one  or  two  others,  but  they  all 
fought  shy  of  it. 

Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Fifth  Letter.] 
To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

The  first  note  of  "war-time  conditions"  in  Paris 
comes  to  the  visitor  in  the  problem  of  getting  from  the 
railroad  station  to  a  hotel.  In  London  there  is  scarcity 
of  cabs;  in  Paris  they  are  all  but  non-existent.  Then 
there  is  the  other  difficulty  of  finding  a  hotel  which  has 
not  been  commandeered  for  military  or  other  public 
use.  Those  still  doing  business  are  so  filled  up — 
for  the  most  part  with  American  and  British  officers— 
that  the  unofficial  visitor  has  frequently  to  apply  at 
half  a  dozen  before  finding  a  place  to  lay  his  weary 
head.  And  when  after  long  search  one  finds  accommo- 
dation there  is  small  comfort,  since  under  the  severe 
system  of  fuel  rationing  every  hotel  is  a  veritable  cold- 
storage  establishment.  The  London  hotels  are  cold, 
but  there  is  abundant  hot  water ;  in  Paris  you  must 
bathe  in  ice-water  unless  content  to  wait  for  Saturdav 
night.  Private  houses  have  permission  to  heat  up  their 
tanks  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays ;  in  hotels  the  allow- 
ance is  for  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  French,  who 
have  their  own  ideas  about  bathing,  don't  mind  it,  but 
the  discomfort  is  considerable  for  American  and  British 
visitors  whose  habits  are  more  amphibious. 
.  The  streets  of  Paris  are  at  once  familiar  and  curiously 
changed.  There  are  the  same  groups  lunching  and 
wining  on  the  sidewalks  despite  the  chill  in  the  air. 
But  in  the  moving  throng  khaki  is  the  dominant  note, 
for  the  Britisher's  and  American's  olive  drab  is  much 
more  in  evidence  than  the  Frenchman's  horizon  blue. 
My  first  impression  was  that  Pershing's  entire  force 
of  two  million  and  more  men  must  be  quartered  in  Paris. 
American  soldiers  seemed  everywhere — parading  up  and 
down,  loitering  before  shop  windows,  rushing  about  in 
motor-cars,  even  playing  baseball  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 
Whole  streets,  like  the  Avenue  de  la  Montaigne,  have 
been  taken  over  all  but  wholesale  for  offices  and  living 
quarters.  Likewise  half-a-dozen  hotels  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  have  been  turned  into  headquarters  of 
one  or  another  branch  of  military  or  naval  service. 
The  American  flag  is  as  familiarly  displayed  as  that  of 
France  and  one  hears  English  spoken  almost  as  gen- 
erally as  French.  

The  atmosphere  of  Paris,  while  thus  differentiated 
by  the  conditions  of  war,  is  as  brilliant  and  as  gay  as 
ever.  Under  the  strict  rationing  of  gasoline  and  the 
universal  commandeering  of  horses  for  military  uses 
there  is  less  wheel  traffic  than  in  other  days.  But  the 
walking  throngs  are  even  more  than  usually  dense  and 
the  buzz  of  talk  and  laughter  is  as  loud  as  at 
other  times.  The  retail  shops  have  lost  none  of  their 
brilliancy  and  the  windows  of  the  Rue  de  la  Pai. 
as    alluringly    as    in    the   days    when   Joy    se 
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sole  occupation  of  the  Parisians.  Evidently  there  are 
those  who  have  money  to  spend  and  who  spend  it,  even 
though  prices  are  anywhere  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent,  above  normal.  And  high  as  they  are,  prices 
are  not  what  they  seem,  for  in  addition  to  the  nominal 
charge  there  is  a  government  tax  of  ten  per  cent, 
extra  upon  every  article  which  the  purchaser  must  pay. 
Thus  after  giving  the  shopkeeper  his  price-and-a-half 
or  his  price-double  there  is  another  ten  per  cent,  coming 
from  the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  if  that  be  the  right 
name  for  the  buyer  of  Parisian  fripperies.  Yet  under 
all  these  handicaps  the  smile  of  the  dealer  is  as  bland 
as  of  yore,  for  money  seems  abundant  and  business  is 
brisk. 

The  ever  amusing  propensity  of  the  Parisian  to  turn 
anything  and  everything  to  the  account  of  sociability 
and  gayety  finds  continued  illustration  even  in  war- 
time, and  in  nothing  more  curiously  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  candy  stores.  Chocolates,  which 
are  as  essential  to  the  Parisian  as  jam  is  to  the 
English,  may  be  purchased  in  expensive  varieties 
at  all  times,  but  the  cheaper  grades  are  for  sale 
only  at  a  fixed  hour — 3  o'clock  of  each  afternoon. 
Long  before  that  time  there  collects  in  front  of 
every  candy  store  lines  of.  waiting  purchasers  simi- 
lar to  the  throngs  which  besiege  theatrical  ticket 
offices  upon  special  occasions.  Oftentimes  as  many  as 
two  to  three  hundred  persons  are  lined  up  for  hours, 
the  tedium  of  waiting  being  relieved  by  universal  and 
amiable  chatter.  Thus  some  thousands  of  persons  spend 
half  of  every  afternoon  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  perhaps 
less  regardful  of  the  opportunity  of  buying  cheap 
chocolates  than  of  the  social  privilege  which  goes  with 
the  lining-up  system.      

One  may,  if  by  good  fortune  he  should  fall  in  with  a 
military  friend  in  possession  of  a  motor-car — and  what 
is  of  paramount  importance  a  petrol  permit — ride  from 
Paris  to  the  French  .battle  front  in  three  hours.  The 
change  is  radical  and  dramatic,  for  your  Frenchman 
works  or  fights  precisely  as  he  plays — with  his  whole 
mind  and  heart.  At  the  French  front  all  is  strictly 
business,  although  much  of  the  machinery  of  supply 
is  makeshift.  Whereas  on  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can fronts  the  commissariat  is  definitely  and  even 
formally  equipped,  the  French  background  of  the  fight- 
ing line  is  a  jumble  of  improvisations.  Any  old  thing 
on  wheels — motor  lorries,  decrepit  taxicabs,  Paris  omni- 
buses, baggage  wagons,  peasants'  carts — all  are  in  the 
service  of  bringing  up  ammunition,  transporting  men, 
or  carrying  food.  France  has  been  too  busy  these 
past  four  years  and  a  half  in  forging  the  essen- 
tials of  war  to  give  attention  to  its  incidental  para- 
phernalia. I  hardly  need  to  say  that  for  all  a  certain 
heterogeneous  and  disorderly  appearance  of  things  be- 
hind the  line,  the  French  line  itself  was  very  definitely 
and  positively  in  fighting  form.  The  French  soldier  in 
his  spirit  or  in  his  achievements  needs  no  encomiums ; 
he  has  proved  his  courage  and  his  prowess  on  a  thou- 
sand fields  in  this  and  other  wars.  And  on  his  own 
front  he  looks  the  part.  Xowhere  in  the  camps  and 
trenches  did  we  see  a  more  military  order  of  things 
than  at  the  French  front.  Everything  pertaining  to 
morale  was  all  that  it  should  have  been.  There  is  a 
notable  'difference  between  the  French  and  British 
relationship  between  officers  and  men.  The  British 
theory  that  Jock  is  of  less  account  than  his  master  is 
carried  to  a  frigid  extreme  in  the  army.  There  is  only 
formal  interchange  between  officers  and  men.  But  the 
French  officer  is  a  species  of  brother  to  the  French 
soldier.  He  addresses  him  familiarly  by  his  name; 
oftentimes  he  knows  something  of  his  domestic  and 
personal  affairs  and  conditions;  he  sympathizes  with 
him  and  talks  with  him  familiarly.  More  than  once  in 
our  brief  visit  to  the  French  front  I  saw  an  officer 
with  his  arm  affectionately  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
French  soldier  wounded  or  otherwise  distressed.  It  was 
sweet — really  sweet;  and  my  reflection  was  that  that 
dignity  which  has  to  be  sustained  by  formality  of  pose 
and  curtness  of  speech  even  in  military  life  has  little 
to  commend  it  on  the  score  either  of  humanity  or  of 
utility.  The  French  officer,  for  all  his  familiar  habit  in 
dealing  with  his  men,  loses  nothing  of  authority;  and 
the  results  of  field  operations  in  this  war  abundantly 
shows  that  a  friendly  spirit  between  officer  and  man 
is  no  olight  upon  the  fighting  edge. 


whose  looses  are  cruelly  severe  and  in  vastly  many 
instances  irreparable.  From  the  poor  peasant  bereaved 
in  the  loss  of  sons  or  brothers  or  both,  stricken  in  his 
petty  fortunes,  driven  from  his  home,  a  wanderer  and 
all  but  a  beggar  among  strangers,  to  the  impoverished 
lord  of  a  broken  and  ruined  chateau,  all  support  their 
hardships  with  a  spirit  and  a  dignity  truly  heroic.  War 
weary  France  assuredly  was  in  the  period  preceding 
the  armistice,  but  in  it  all  there  was  no  note  of  despair. 
The  losses  of  the  war  were  accepted  in  the  philo- 
sophic spirit  in  which  wise  men  take  the  weather — for 
what  it  is,  good  or  bad.  Personally  I  saw  little  of 
what  I  may  style  aristocratic  France,  but  other  mem- 
bers of  our  party  fell  in  by  chance  with  an  experience 
beautifully  illustrative  of  the  temper  and  dignity  of 
the  French  noblesse.  I  venture  to  incorporate  in  this 
letter,  as  portraying  this  particular  phase  of  French 
life  todav,  an  excerpt  from  an  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  written  by  its  editor,  a  member  of  our  party: 

After  motoring  all  day  through  deserts  where  once  were 
towns,  we  stopped  in  front  of  a  splendid  old  wall,  bastioned 
by  towers,  and  bordered  by  a  moat.  In  the  centre  a  draw- 
bridge led  to  the  mediaeval  gothic  arch  which  opened  on  the 
court.  We  entered  and  stood  where  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  had 
often  welcomed  her  royal  lover.  Of  the  three  stone  pavilions 
which  had  overlooked  the  marble  balustrades  and  the  poplar- 
lined  garden  beyond,  two  were  crumbled  to  blackened  destruc- 
tion, and  the  third,  which  had  housed  the  humble  offices  of 
kitchen  and  servants'  quarters,  was  badly  impaired.  The 
beauty  of  the  place,  the  contrast  of  past  and  present,  would 
make  the  eye  of  the  most  casual  observer  glisten  with  sym- 
pathy; but  the  gentleman  who  received  us,  who  had  lost  his 
only  son  a  year  ago,  and  who  had  lost  as  well  all  that  his 
forefathers  had  bequeathed  him,  showed  us  about  as  cheerfully 
and  pleasantly  as  if  he  could  still  point  to  every  feature  of 
the  architecture  he  knew  so  well. 

"Come  up  to  my  own  quarters,"  he  said ;  and  led  the  way 
up  the  spiral  stair,  which  went  up  from  the  outer  kitchen 
to  his  tiny  bedroom,  furnished  with  a  narrow  cot.  a  rickety 
chair,  and  a  cracked  ewer  and  basin.  "Here  I  am  now,"  he 
said.  "Not  much,  but  sufficient."  And  then,  "I  am  not  in  a 
position,  gentlemen,  to  offer  you  a  cup  of  tea,  but  a  glass  of 
tea  you  shall  have." 

So  we  repaired  to  the  housekeeper's  room,  where  was  a 
single  ancient  servitor,  her  head  bandaged  for  injuries  during 
the  fire  kindled  by  the  Germans  ;  and  there  had  our  glass  of 
tea  in  chipped  tumblers,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  the  single 
spoon  which  the  chateau  afforded. 

Bright  threads  like  this  of  the  eternal  France  are  every- 
where mingled  with  the  warp  the  Fates  are  spinning. 


E  /erywhere  in  the  devastated  regions  of  France  the 
or    is    impressed    with    the    fortitude    of    a    people 


The  truth  of  history  requires  me  to  say  that 
immeasurably  as  she  has  suffered  in  the  war.  France 
has  found  in  connection  with  it  certain  compensa- 
tions. The  armies  of  half-a-dozen  nations  are  and 
have  for  several  years  been  camped  upon  her  soil, 
and  whoever  has  any  acquaintance  with  armies  knows 
that  they  are  prodigious  spenders  of  money.  The 
two  or  three  millions  of  Englishmen  who  have  been 
in  France  the  better  part  of  four  years  have  literally 
poured  a  stream  of  gold  into  the  strong  boxes  and 
stockings  of  France.  Everything  that  could  be  pro- 
duced from  soil  or  workshop  has  found  an  eager 
market — food  for  men,  forage  for  animals,  general 
supplies,  wages  for  every  kind  of  work.  Millions 
of  money  have  thus  been  expended  in  France  and 
much  of  it  salted  down.  Banks  of  savings  were 
never  so  richly  or  universally  stocked,  and  even  the 
commercial  banks  have  increased  their  capital.  The 
hoardings  of  the  peasant  folk  aggregate  enormous 
totals — and  well  they  may  with  eggs  at  a  franc  apiece 
and  other  comestibles  and  accommodations  in  pro- 
portion. More  recently  the  Americans  have  come  with 
full  purses  and  spendthrift  habits.  I  was  told  that  the 
monthly  disbursements  of  the  American  army  in  France 
at  the  time  of  our  visit — September  and  October — was 
at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  million  dollars  per  month. 
Our"  lads  alone  are  spending  anywhere  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions  each  month.  Also  to  be  reckoned 
to  the  good  are  the  railroads,  the  docks,  the  service 
buildings,  and  other  permanent  and  quasi-permanent 
constructions  made  by  and  for  the  American  army. 

It  strikes  a  bit  harshly  upon  American  sensibilities 
to  discover  that  at  every  turn  and  for  every  use  and 
purpose  the  American  army  is  required  to  pay.  It  must 
pay  road  tolls  on  the  roads  for  its  vehicles.  It  must 
pay  rental  for  buildings  occupied  as  hospitals,  even  for 
ground  space  for  field  tents  and  aviation  yards.  It  pays 
rent  for  the  very  trenches  it  has  dug  far  behind  its  own 
rear  for  the  defense  6f  Paris.  Hospital  stores  and 
other  merchandise  sent  by  sympathetic  Americans  for 
the  succor  and  relief  of  France  must  pay,  not  only  the 
general  customs  charge,  but  the  local  taxes  collected 
at  the  gates  of  French  towns.     All  this  seems  incon- 


gruous. It  came  as  a  distinct  shock  to  me  and  to 
others  of  our  party.  Yet  when  we  recall  the  conditions, 
when  we  consider  the  sufferings  and  needs  of  the  coun- 
try with  the  effect  of  military  occupation  upon  private 
property,  the  matter  wears  another  aspect.  In  our  own 
country  the  man  whose  property  is  commandeered  for 
military  uses  is  duly  compensated,  and  why  should 
not  the  same  rule  obtain  in  France,  where  land  hold- 
ings are  small  and  where  even  a  single  line  of  trench 
may  cut  out  a  peasant  from  a  fourth  or  a  third  of  his 
little  domain.  

In  Paris,  as  elsewhere  in  France,  mourning  is  the 
dominant  note  in  feminine  apparel.  In  vastly  many  in- 
stances it  is  legitimate,  reflecting  the  loss  of  immediate 
relatives.  A  particular  instance  of  its  genuineness — ; 
we  trust  there  will  be  no  smiles  at  this  revelation — 
was  the  case  of  a  woman  who  came  within  my  observa- 
tion who  had  been  four  times  bereaved  in  the  loss  of 
successive  husbands  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Surely  this  long-suffering  daughter  of  Eve  was  entitled 
to  al!  the  consolation  to  be  found  in  the  trappings  and 
suits  of  woe.  Every  countryside,  especially  on  Sundays, 
is  dismal  in  its  parade  of  crepe,  or  where  crepe  is  not 
available,  of  cambric.  Mourning  is  the  fashion  in 
France.  Usually  it  is  expressed  in  a  pathetic  simplicity, 
but  there  is  suggestion  of  humor  in  the  fact  that  the 
particular  class  whose  practice  it  is  to  decorate  and 
otherwise  enliven  the  vistas  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is 
now  wholly  made  up  of  "widows" — very  chic,  very  de- 
mure, obviously  in  receptive  attitude  toward  sympathy 
and  consolation.  

In  Paris  in  the  month  of  October  food  was  sufficient 
— even  abundant,  if  one  did  not  mind  what  he  paid. 
Prices  were  about  double  those  of  ordinary  times.  But 
of  certain  things  there  was  scarcity  amounting  to 
famine,  with  prices  to  match.  One  of  our  party  in  a 
burst  of  hospitality  suggested  an  after-dinner  liqueuer 
— one  of  those  hair-oils  which  sold  at  the  equivalent  of 
fifteen  cents  per  in  other  days  and  was  dear  at  the  price. 
His  surprise,  not  to  say  embarrassment,  may  be  im- 
agined upon  receiving  his  "check"  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
two  francs  for  each  service.  Of  course  this  was  an 
exceptional  instance,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Parisian 
cellars  that  particular  brand  of  chain-lightning  had  de- 
clined to  a  dribble.  Butter  there  was  none.  Saccharine 
replaced  sugar.  In  the  hotels  they  gave  you  for  coffet. 
a  decoction  of  which  I  fervently  hope  the  awful  secret 
has  been  lost  in  the  shock  of  war.  Fish,  as  in  England. 
was  abundant,  and  bacon  might  be  had  freely,  but  of 
beef  and  mutton  the  supply  was  limited  and  the  quality 
very  far  below  par. 

But  at  the  front  there  was  abundance  of  everything, 
with  a  mastery  in  the  cookery  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  However  rigorous  the  rationing  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  outside  the  fighting  zone  under  the  exigencies 
of  war,  there  was  none  of  it  in  the  camps  and  in  the 
regions  adjacent  thereto.  Xowhere  in  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  extended  and  more  or  less  privileged  life 
have  I  ever  found  better  "chow"  than  that  supplied  at 
the  various  fronts — British,  French,  American.  After 
a  long  course  of  war  bread  and  limited  sugar  ration  at 
home,  after  thirteen  days  of  cold-storage  provender  on 
shipboard,  after  two  weeks  of  game  dinners  in  London, 
and  after  a  week  of  straight  haggis  in  Scotland,  the 
luxury  of  unrationed  license  and  of  French  cookery  in 
the  war  zone  was  truly  joyful.  A.  H. 

San  Francisco,  December  17.  1918. 


Lest  We  Forget  ! 
In  the  years  1915  and  1916  observing  and  thoughtful 
men  noted  with  chagrin  the  growth  of  pacifist  sentiment 
in  this  country.  It  became  evident  that  the  morale — 
if  we  may  use  a  somewhat  abused  word — of  the  Ameri- 
can people  was  being  reduced.  The  militant  spirit 
which  marked  the  period  immediately  following  the 
Lusitania  massacre  suffered  a  progressive  decline,  but 
no  steps  were  taken  by  the  constituted  leaders  of  the 
country  to  counteract  it.  In  truth  the  Administration 
aligned  itself  with  those  who  opposed  preparations  for 
war.  Careful  memories  will  recall  the  "nervous  and 
excited"  speech  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  In  the  face  of 
the  sufferings  of  those  who  have  since  become  our 
allies,  in  disregard  of  information  of  Germany's  in- 
tentions toward  us  supplied  by  Ambassador  Gerard, 
in  contempt  of  the  fact  that  our  security  even  then 
rested  upon  the  British  fleet  and  the  armies  fighting  in 
France,  the  business  of  promoting  and  organizing  peace 
sentiment  in  this  country  was  permitted  to  pursue  its 
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work  unchecked.  Societies  professedly  looking  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  in  fact  pro-German  in  sentiment, 
were  tolerated  and  encouraged,  as,  for  example,  the 
National  Peace  Council  of  Labor  (fortunately  re- 
pudiated by  Mr.  Gompers)  and  the  American  Embargo 
Conference.  These  organizations  became  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  political  factor  of  large  consequence  and  the 
immediate  result  was  observed  in  the  campaign  of 
1916,  when  the  slogan  "Kept  Us  Out  of  War"  proved 
effective. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  the  country  has  been 
getting,  in  disconnected  scraps  to  be  sure,  but  still 
getting,  facts  which  prove  conclusively  that  the  organi- 
zations above  named,  with  other  pacifist  activities,  owed 
their  effective  inspiration  and  early  financing  to  German 
agents  and  German  money — agents  commissioned  by 
and  money  advanced  from  the  imperial  German  gov- 
ernment. This  information  comes  in  the  form  of  tes- 
timony by  Mr.  Bruce  Bielaski,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  largest 
and  most  formidable  branch  of  the  government's  secret 
service.  Mr.  Bielaski,  who  is  about  to  quit  the  govern- 
ment service,  is  telling  many  things  new  to  the  public. 
He  has  produced  documents  from  the  files  of  Count 
von  Bernstorff  and  various  other  German  emissaries 
which  prove  conclusively  that  the  German  government 
was  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing  Ameri- 
can sentiment  in  the  German  interest.  Coming  down 
to  details,  he  has  proved  from  official  reports  made  by 
Bernstorff  and  others  that  the  peace  organizations  and 
the  Embargo  Conference,  highly  effective  forms  of 
propaganda,  were  engineered  by  Germany  and  paid  for 
by  Germany.  In  other  words  he  has  proved  what  many 
of  us  have  all  along  believed. 

Exactly  when  and  how  all  this  information  came  into 
possession  of  the  government  Mr.  Bielaski  has  not 
yet  revealed.  But  we  have  the  facts  that  in  1915  and 
1916  the  Providence  Journal,  the  New  York  World,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  some  other  newspapers  printed 
articles  making  some  of  these  charges.  The  chain  of 
indirect  evidence  is  complete  and  convincing  that  the 
United  States  government  had  the  information  in  its 
possession  regarding  the  activities  of  the  German 
propagandists  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  activities 
long  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  It  be- 
comes, in  view  of  all  these  facts,  clear  that  at  the 
time  the  Administration  was  urging  neutrality  in 
thought  and  deed,  seeking  to  lull  the  country  into  a 
sense  of  security  and  opposing  effective  preparation 
for  war,  it  knew  that  Germany  was  spending  money 
in  this  country  in  vast  sums  to  precisely  the  same  end. 
And  it  must  have  known,  if  we  are  to  believe  "The 
Real  Colonel  House,"  that  our  entrance  into  the  war 
ultimately  was  inevitable. 

The  significance  of  the  Bielaski  revelations  is  this, 
namely,  that  at  the  time  when  the  country  should  have 
known  from  official  sources  what  was  going  on  and 
how  German  propaganda  was  operating  against  our 
national  interests,  that  knowledge  was  withheld  and 
denied.  Newspapers  that  tried  to  tell  at  least  some 
part  of  the  truth  were  permitted  to  stand  under  the 
accusation  of  being  pro-British  in  sentiment,  bought 
with  British  gold,  anti-patriotic,  and  a  menace  to  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  true  that  after  our  entrance  into 
the  war  the  Department  of  State  permitted  some  reve- 
lations to  be  given  out.  but  they  told  only  a  fraction 
of  the  real  story. 

The  fact  that  only  now,  after  a  silence  of  years, 
Mr.  Bielaski  is  giving  the  country  much  that  pre- 
,  viously  has  been  left  in  obscurity  and  doubt  raises  an 
interesting  query :  Are  his  present  disclosures  upon  his 
own  motion  or  are  they  made  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  the  Administration?  If  the  latter,  it  may 
be  argued  that  before  we  entered  the  war  we  had,  as  a 
neutral  nation,  to  refrain  from  stirring  up  our  people 
against  Germany;  and  that  after  we  got  in,  considera- 
tions of  military  sequence  prohibited  frankness.  But 
these  arguments  are  trivial  in  respect  of  the  fact  that 
the  Administration  profited  politically  in  1916  by  the 
policy  of  silence. 

Bielaski  is  a  man  of  reserved  habit  and,  as  all  who 
have  reason  to  follow  his  career  well  know,  a  verv  good 
man  for  the  work  under  his  hand.  The  surprising  thing 
is  that  he  could  have  been  so  patient  under  restrictions 
in  the  four  years  since  1914.  However  this  may  be, 
he  is  now  quitting  the  service  of  the  government  and 
therefore  for  the  first  time  is  free  to  talk  out  of  court. 
He  is  no  longer  subject  to  estoppel  at  the  hands  of  the 


Administration.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  under  man- 
date from  a  Senate  committee  to  speak  without  re- 
straint. 

Whatever  the  facts  behind  Mr.  Bielaski's  contrasting 
courses  of  past  reserve  and  present  frankness,  the  coun- 
try is  at  last  getting  the  facts.  To  be  sure  they  are 
coming  in  scrappy  and  disconnected  form.  But  pieced 
together  they  form  the  story  as  outlined  above.  And 
the  crux  of  that  story  is  that  the  Administration, 
under  what  motives  and  purposes  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  declare,  denied  to  the  people  the  knowledge  that 
they  were  being  hoodwinked  and  fooled,  into  playing 
Germany's  game  at  a  critical  time.  Its  further  sig- 
nificance is  that  from  all  this  secrecy  the  Administra- 
tion was  extracting  a  definite  political  profit. 


conditions  of  his  life,  but  on  the  other  hand  let  there 
be  no  such  restriction  of  privilege  as  would  attract  to 
him,  as  to  a  martyr,  the  resentment  of  his  own  people 
or  the  sympathies  of  persons  sentimentally  inclined. 
The  solution  here  suggested  ma)-  not  be  the  best  pos- 
sible, but  assuredly  it  would  be  better  than  a  severity 
which,  however  justly  merited,  would  tend  to  stimulate 
resentment  among  the  German  people  and  probably 
command  a  sympathy  no  less  effective  because  maudlin 
of  light-minded  persons  throughout  the  world. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


What  to  Do  with  Wilhelm. 

From  several  sources  the  Argonaut  has  received  pro- 
tests with  respect  to  its  suggestion  of  two  weeks  ago 
as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  ex-Kaiser.  It  is 
argued  that  to  allow  him  to  "escape  the  punishment  due 
to  a  murderer"  in  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  the 
German  people  would  be  to  condone  his  crime  "out  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his  accomplices."  It 
is  further  argued  that  "the  bigger  the  criminal  the  more 
reason  there  is  for  unswerving  justice,"  with  the  fur- 
ther remark  that  "we  do  not  want  one  law  for  the 
aristocrat  and  another  for  the  plebeian." 

With  due  respect  for  the  sincerity  of  these  present- 
ments, it  must  be  said  that  they  are  founded  in  narrow 
views.  The  interest  involved  are  of  prodigious  import 
as  related  to  the  future,  not  alone  of  the  German  people, 
but  of  the  world.  The  case  is  too  big  for  determination 
upon  personal  or  other  limited  motives.  We  have  not 
so  much  to  consider  the  individual  crimes  of  the  Kaiser 
and  his  deserving  as  a  criminal  as  the  effect  of  his 
treatment  upon  the  sentiment  and  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  In  this  broad  view  it  is  of  far  less  consequence 
that  an  individual — and  only  one  of  many  criminal 
millions — should  be  made  to  suffer  in  his  own  person 
than  that  the  interest  of  mankind  should  be  considered 
and  sustained.  This  idea,  we  suspect,  will  find  scant 
welcome  among  those  under  the  exhilarations  of  pas- 
sion and  resentment.  But  judgment,  not  passion  and 
resentment,  ought  to  control. 

There  is  in  the  human  mind  the  instinctive  propensity 
to  forget  and  to  forgive.  It  is  one  of  the  best  qualities 
of  human  nature,  yet  it  often  proceeds  in  contempt,  not 
only  of  justice,  but  of  discretion.  Given  a  notable  vic- 
tim, with  time  and  the  decline  of  passion  and  resent- 
ment, and  almost  inevitably  punishment  is  transmuted 
into  martyrdom.  Witness  the  case  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, justly  punished  by  a  species  of  living  entombment 
for  unspeakable  misdeeds,  yet  today  surviving  in  the 
post-mortem  glory  of  historic  heroism.  To  be  sure,  the 
ex-Kaiser  is  far  from  being  a  counterpart  of  Napoleon ; 
but  he  has  held  and  still  holds  the  affection  of  many 
millions  of  people — Germans,  to  be  sure,  but  none  the 
less  people  with  whom  we  must  live  in  some  sort  of 
neighborship.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  species  of 
glamour  which  hedges  about  the  person  of  a  king  and 
which  makes  irresistible  appeal  to  many  minds.  There 
must  be  due  regard  for  these  facts  and  considerations 
in  dealing  with  Wilhelm.  There  must  be  care — since 
human  nature  is  what  it  is — that  nothing  shall  be  done 
that  will  command  sympathy  even  of  the  thoughtless 
and  so  turn  a  monster  criminal  into  a  kind  of  hero. 
The  part  of  wisdom  will  be  to  so  deal  with  him  as 
not  to  stimulate  sentimentalism  by  over-emphasizing 
his  importance  or  making  him  the  object  of  a  continuing 
romantic  interest. 

The  problem  is  not  a  simple  one.  To  hang  him 
would  be  to  martyrize  him.  To  exile  him  to  St.  Helena 
or  other  outpost  of  the  world  would  in  effect  give 
him  in  many  minds  an  enlarged  importance  by  classi- 
fying him  with  Napoleon.  To  permit  him  to  abide  in 
Germany  or  in  any  adjacent  country  would  almost  cer- 
tainly make  him  a  centre  of  revolutionary  intrigue. 
It  would  seem  that  some  way  should  be  found  to 
hold   him   in   effective   restraint  under   conditions  that 

vvould  not  tend  to  generate  sympathy  in  his  behalf. 
Internment  somewhere  in  central  England  is  a  possible 
solution  of  the  problem.  There  he  could  be  given  free- 
dom of  movement  within  prescribed  limits,  yet  held 
under  careful  scrutiny.  Let  him  live  in  such  comfort 
as  his  own  means  will  permit,  yet  with  only  limited 
privilege  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Let 
there  be  no  circumstance  of  dignity  connected  with  the 


"  Always  with  Pleasure — Always  with  Profit." 

Philadelphia,  December  13,  1918. 
To  the  Editor — Sir:  I  enclose  a  check  for  $4  in  renewal 
of  my  subscription  to  the  Argonaut.  Were  it  five  times  $4  I 
should  still  send  it.  The  Argonaut  is  distinctly  free  from 
three  objectionable  features  of  the  average  newspaper,  namely, 
head  lines,  hysteria,  and  humbug.  One  can  sit  down  with  it 
in  hand  and  read  editorials  and  news,  and  know  that  the 
questions  of  the  day  will  be  discussed  sanely  and  sensibly. 
One  may  not  always  agree  with  the  conclusions,  but  what  of 
that  ?  If  he  does,  it  is  all  to  the  good.  If  he  does  not,  he 
has  had  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  other  side,  and  so  I  read 
the  Argonaut  always  with  pleasure  and  with  profit. 

Yours  very  truly,  Francis  A.  Lewis. 


A  Pertinent  Suggestion. 

San  Francisco,  December  8,  1918. 

To  the  Editor — Sir:  It  has  been  suggested  recently  in  the 
daily  press  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  honor  of  our  heroes  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  great  struggle. 

Why  not  enlarge  this  worthy  idea  and  erect  a  fitting 
memorial  to  commemorate  the  ending  of  the  world  war  and 
the  triumph  of  democracy? 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  a  splendid  memorial  and  one  of 
lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  our  city  would  be  a  temple  of 
music  erected  on  the  ground  available  at  the  Civic  Centre. 

San  Francisco  is  sorely  in  need  of  a  building  where  the 
best  music  could  be  rendered.  We  all  have  felt  this  for  years, 
but  never  more  keenly  than  this  past  week,  when  the  mag- 
nificent French  symphony  concert  was  half  lost  in  the  Au- 
ditorium. And  again  at  the  first  popular  concert,  when  people 
had  to  be  turned  away  because  the  Curran  Theatre  was  not 
adequate   to  the  demand   of  seats. 

Combining  this — a  beautiful  sentiment  with  a  great  need 
— this  is  the  time  for  San  Francisco  to  work  unitedly  for 
this  great  scheme.  One  for  Many. 

maw 

THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


The  "riddle  of  Saloniki" — a  term  already  accepted  and  popu- 
larized— is  fated  to  receive  a  large  measure  of  the  unflinching 
publicity  that  is  about  to  be  directed  upon  every  phase  of 
the  war.  Saloniki  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world 
after  the  failure  of  the  Dardanelles  campaign.  The  troops 
that  were  withdrawn  from  the  GalHpoli  Peninsula  were  landed 
at  the  great  Greek  port  and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  formid- 
able Allied  army.  At  once  we  began  to  hear  of  a  division 
of  opinion  in  the  war  councils  of  the  Allies.  We  were  told 
that  there  was  an  eastern  party  that  advocated  a  concentration 
of  military  energies  against  the  Teutonic  powers  in  the 
Balkans,  and  that  there  was  a  western  party  that  looked  to 
France  and  Belgium  for  those  great  victories  unto  which  all 
other  victories  would  be  added,  and  that  would  include  all 
other  areas  within  the  field  of  war.  It  seemed  to  the  casual 
observer  that  the  westerners  predominated.  The  army  at 
Saloniki  remained  nearly  inactive,  and  those  who  expected  from 
it  some  vital  action  were  disappointed.  The  devious  policies  of' 
King  Constantine  of  Greece  were  supposed  sometimes  to  ac- 
count for  a  quiescence  otherwise  inexplicable.  The  Allied 
armies,  we  were  told,  were  necessarily  paralyzed  so  long  as 
their  rear  was  exposed  to  a  treacherous  blow  from  the  royalist 
forces  of  Greece.  But  King  Constantine  was  deposed  as  soon 
as  the  protecting  hand  of  the  Czar  had  been  removed  by  the 
Russian  revolution.  Venizelos  became  supreme,  and  yet  the 
military  stagnation — for  so  it  seemed — was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. Then  the  wonder  and  the  complaints  became  general. 
The  Saloniki  army  was  evidently  not  large  enough-  for  the 
task,  and  yet  it  was  far  too  large  to  be  wasted.  The  dispute 
between  easterners  and  westerners  had  produced  only  stulti- 
fication. The  fiasco  of  Saloniki  was  to  be  added  to  the 
calamity   of   GalHpoli. 

That  there  is  a  riddle  of  Saloniki  may  be  true  enough. 
It  may  be  equally  true  that  there  were  divided  councils,  and 
that  a  western  party  was  at  variance  with  an  eastern  party  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  an  aggressive  campaign  from  Saloniki.  That 
there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in  so  vast  an  enter- 
prise is  unthinkable,  but  none  the  less  we  should  look  a  little 
more  closely  at  the  situation  before  we  label  it  as  a  futility. 
To  fight  is  not  the  only  duty  of  an  army,  nor  are  battles  the 
sole  standard  of  military  success.  The  campaign  at  Saloniki 
seems  to  be  a  fiasco  only  to  those  who  ignore  the  greater 
issue,  and  the  bearings  of  every  operation  upon  that  issue. 
For  it  was  by  no  means  a  fiasco.  Indeed  we  may  yet  recog- 
nize that  the  army  at  Saloniki  was  a  large  factor,  and  even 
a  determining  factor,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  that 
it  was  the  final  instrument  in  convincing  Germany  that  she 
had  lost  the  game  and  that  there  were  no  longer  any  stakes 
upon  the  table  to  play  for.  

The  Saloniki  campaign,  as  has  been  said,  was  born  of  the 
failure  at  Gallipoli.  It  was  intended  to  do  what  the  attempt 
at  the  Dardanelles  had  failed  to  do.  Now  the  attack  upon 
Turkey  was  something  very  much  more  than  an  effort  to 
crush  one,  and  that  one  the  weakest,  of  the  Central  Powers. 
If  Turkey  had  been  no  more  than  a  Germanic  ally  she  might 
have  been  left  to  share  automatically  in  the  incvii 
manic  ruin.     But  Turkey  was  very  much  more  than 
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was  the  last  link  in  the  great  chain  of  communicating  terri- 
tories that  was  to  carry  the  power  of  Germany  to  India  and 
to  Africa,  and  to  place  their  incalculable  military  treasures 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Central  Powers.  That  chain  of.  com- 
munications ran  through  Germany,  Austria,  Serbia,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  Asia.  The  Turkish  link  was 
the  longest  of  them  all  and  it  was  their  terminus.  It  began 
at  Adrianople  in  Europe  and  it  stretched  away  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  to  Egypt — Turkish  territory  nearly  all  the  way. 
There  at  once  we  see  the  cause  of  the  Germanic  alignment. 
It  was  an  alignment  of  all  countries  adjoining  the  road  from 
Berlin  to  India  and  Egypt  There,  too,  we  see  the  cause  of 
the  initial  attack  upon  Serbia.  Serbia  was  the  one  gap  in 
the  chain  of  Teutonic  influence.  One  may  say  that  Serbia 
was  the  one  link  that  refused  to  be  linked.  The  value  of  all 
campaigns  both  east  and  west  is  to  be  measured  by  their 
hearing  upon  that  highroad  from  Germany  to  India  and  Egypt 
Germany  continued  to  fight  so  long  as  she  believed  that  this 
highroad  could  be  kept  open.  She  had  not  lost  the  war  so 
long  as  she  had  not  lost  this.  She  ceased  to  fight  as  soon  as 
that  highroad  was  definitely  closed.  Not  until  the  door  had 
been  shut  and  locked  did  she  throw  up  her  hands.  Here  we 
have  the  key,  and  the  only  key,  to  three  separate  campaigns. 
One  of  them  was  a  failure,  and  the  other  two  were  successful. 
The  failure  was  at  the  Dardanelles.  The  successes  were  in 
Asia  Minor  and  at  Saloniki.  The  Asia  Minor  campaign  was 
the  first  nail  driven  home  into  the  coffin  of  German  hopes. 
The  Saloniki  campaign  was  the  conclusive  one.  The  Allied 
armies  in  Asia  Minor  had  bitten  off  and  swallowed  the  Asiatic 
extension  of  the  German  Empire  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt.  The  Serbian-Saloniki 
army  similarly  bit  off  and  swallowed  the  Balkan  section. 
Italy  had  made  possible  the  destruction  of  the  Austrian  sec- 
tion. What  was  there  left  to  fight  for?  There  were  no 
stakes  upon  the  table.  Germany  had  no  longer  even  counters 
to  trade  with.  Napoleon  said  once  that  the  first  step  in 
strategy  is  to  find  out  what  your  enemy  is  trying  to  do.  Then 
you  prevent  him  from  doing  it,  if  you  can.  Nothing  matters 
unless  it  is  directed  against  that  supreme  intention.  If  we 
realize  that  Germany  was  trying  to  establish  an  Asiatic  em- 
pire, and  nothing  else,  we  shall  find  that  we  have  at  once  the 
key  to  the  relative  values  of  all  campaigns.  We  shall  realize 
also  that  it  was  the  Allied  array  at  Saloniki  that  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  that  German  scheme  of  Asiatic  empire  by 
cutting  through   the   Teutonic   line    at   its   centre. 


It  may  be  said  incidentally,  but  by  no  means  irrelevantly, 
that  the  whole  tangle  of  Balkan  politics  under  European  in- 
fluence falls  unraveled  into  our  hands  by  the  same  method. 
Austria  and  Germany  forty  years  ago  opposed  the  liberation 
by  Russia  of  the  Balkan  States  because  it  was  better  for  their 
schemes  that  the  whole  of  the  Balkan  territory  should  be  in 
Turkish  hands.  For  the  same  reason  they  insisted  that  the 
great  Balkan  corridor  of  Macedonia  should  be  returned  to 
the  Turks  after  the  Russo-Turkish  war.  It  was  the  best  they 
could  do  in  the  face  of  Russian  determination.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  Germany  and  Austria  resisting  the  subsequent 
liberation  of  Macedonia  by  the  Balkan  allies  in  the  first  Bal- 
kan war  because  the  liberation  of  Macedonia  would  mean 
the  closing  of  that  corridor.  For  the  same  reason  we  find 
Austria  instigating  Bulgaria  to  attack  her  ally  Serbia  after 
the  first  Balkan  war,  because  it  was  only  by  the  weakening 
of  Serbia  that  the  corridor  would  remain  available  as  a  road 
into  Asia.  For  the  same  reason  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  in  order  that  Serbia  might  be  cut  from  the  ocean 
and  so  isolated  and  strangled.  For  the  same  reason  we  find 
Austria  proposing  to  Italy  that  an  attack  be  made  upon 
Serbia  a  whole  year  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Austria, 
had  no  other  policy  than  the  destruction  of  Serbia  by  deple- 
tion, by  isolation,  and  by  war,  and  it  was  a  policy  in  which 
Germany  heartily  concurred.  The  independence  of  the  Balkan 
States,  and  particularly  of  Serbia,  must  inevitably  lead  to  a 
unity  of  the  southern  Slavs  that  would  create  a  rampart 
across  the  road  to  Asia.  Bulgaria  had  been  bribed  to  keep 
open  her  section  of  the  road.  The  Turkish  sections  were, 
of  course,  available  whenever  they  should  be  needed.  But 
the  Macedonian  corridor  had  passed  into  the  custody  of 
Serbia  and  of  Greece,  and  to  that  extent  the  road  was 
blocked.  It  could  be  opened  only  by  the  conquest  of  Serbia, 
and  it  is  there  that  we  must  look  for  the  heart  of  Germanic 
policies  and  the  yardstick  by  which  to  measure  their  success. 


would  be  completely  within  the  ring  of  her  foes.  Greece 
was  similarly  apprehensive  of  the  wrath  of  Bulgaria,  although 
her  position  on  the  coast  was-  by  no  means  so  critical  as  that 
of  Serbia.  Hence  arose  the  treaty  between  Serbia  and  Greece 
that  was  eventually  to  bring  an  Allied  army  to  Saloniki,  and 
incidentally  to  eject  King  Constantine  from  the  throne  of 
Greece  and  force  him  into  dishonored  exile. 


The  Allied  army  was  not  upon  Greek  soil  as  an  invader, 
nor  did  it  violate  any  principle  of  international  justice.  It 
was  there  by  treaty  right  and  by  invitation.  The  second 
Balkan  war  had  been  fought  by  Serbia  and  Greece  against  Bul- 
garia, but  Bulgaria  had  been  the  aggressor  under  the  secret 
instigation  of  Austria,  intent  upon  her  policy  of  conciliation 
toward  Bulgaria  and  of  hostility  toward  Serbia.  But  Bulgaria 
had  been  beaten  by  her  former  allies.  She  had  lost  Macedonia 
to  Serbia  and  Greece,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Austria,  who 
had  hoped  to  weaken  Serbia  and  had  succeeded  only  in 
strengthening  her.  But  Serbia  and  Greece  began  now  to 
dread  the  vengeance  of  Bulgaria  as  soon  as  she  should  recover 
her  strength  after  the  two  wars  that  she  had  waged.  Fore- 
seeing the  day  of  wrath,  they  entered  into  a  mutual  alliance 
■T  defense.  Such  an  alliance  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
Serbia,  but  perhaps  somewhat  less  so  to  Greece.  Serbia  was 
now  entirely  isolated  to  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  west. 
rhanks  to  the  venomous  policies  of  Austria  that  had  already 
sentenced  her  to  extinction  and  that  were  slowly  dragging  the 
noose  of  strangulation  tight  about  her  neck.  Serbia  had  now 
no  other  outlet  than  through  Greece.  Only  through  Greece 
couli  she  receive  help  from  her  friends.  Austria  watched  her 
the  north  and  west,  and  Bulgaria,  thirsting  for  vengeance, 
■■■   her  east     If  Greece  should  be  closed  against  he-  she 


The  treaty  between  Serbia  and  Greece  has  never  been  pub- 
lished, but  its  terms  are  not  in  dispute.  It  was  a  treaty  of 
mutual  defense  against  Bulgaria.  It  provided  that  if  either 
of  the  contracting  parties,  Serbia  or  Greece,  should  he  attacked 
by  Bulgaria,  the  other  should  at  once  come  to  her  assistance 
with  a  force  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  this  treaty  was  intended  to  cover  the 
very  circumstances  that  were  actually  to  arise.  Bulgaria's 
first  act  upon  her  entry  into  the  war  was  to  attack  Serbia. 
It  was  her  enmity  toward  Serbia  that  had  led  her  into  the 
war.  an  enmity  created  and  fostered  by  Austria  in  pursuance 
of  the  Teutonic  policy  of  the  open  road  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  crushing  of  any  people  who  were  found  blocking  that 
road.  Serbia,  thus  attacked  by  Bulgaria,  called  upon  her 
ally  Greece  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between  them, 
and  to  come  to  her  aid.  King  Constantine  refused,  and  sus- 
tained his  refusal  by  arguments  that  were  obviously  strained 
and  insincere.  The  treaty,  he  said,  was  intended  to  apply 
only  to  a  purely  Balkan  war,  and  not  to  a  world  war.  But 
the  treaty  contained  no  such  provision.  Its  terms  were  pre- 
cise and  unambiguous.  Greece  had  pledged  herself  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  Serbia  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Serbia 
by  Bulgaria.  An  attack  had  now  been  brought,  and  Greece,  or 
rather  the  King  of  Greece,  repudiated  his  obligations  under 
pretenses  of  the  most  transparent  kind.  We  need  not  inquire 
very  deeply  into  the  king's  motives  for  an  act  that  was  to  cost 
him  his  throne.  Probably  there  were  many  motives.  His 
wife  was  the  sister  of  the  German  Emperor,  and  he  himself 
had  been  educated  in  Germany.  He  was  absolutely  certain 
that  Germany  must  win  the  war,  and  he  had  no  intention  to 
place  himself  upon  the  losing  side.  Nor  is  there  need  to 
review  the  action  of  Venizelos,  who  had  already  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  king  and  who  now  deepened  that  hatred  by  his 
insistence  that  Greece  enter  the  war  upon  the  side  of  the 
Allies  and  so  redeem  her  solemn  obligation  to  Serbia.  Veni- 
zelos was  prime  minister  of  Greece  at  the  time,  and  he  had 
actually  invited  the  Allies  to  land  a  force  that  should  enable 
Greece  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Serbia  and  so  to  fulfill  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty-  All  these  are  matters  with  which  his- 
tory will  deal  in  adequate  detail.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  Allied  army  was  landed  in  Greece  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Greek  government,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  treaty  obligations  of  that  government,  and  that  it  was 
intended  to  threaten  the  German  line  of  communications 
that  passed  through  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  to  Asia 
Minor.  In  other  words  that  army  was  directed  against  the 
heart  of  the  German  ambition  to  establish  an  Asiatic  empire, 
and  to  control  the  millions  of  fighting  men  that  would  then 
become  her  subjects.  It  was  the  direct  inheritor  of  the  mis- 
sion that  the  Gallipoli  forces  had  failed  to  accomplish  when 
it  tried  to  cut  the  German  line  at  Constantinople  .  The  new 
attempt  was  to  be  directed  against  that  same  line  in  Serbia. 
It  was  to  be  the  coadjutor  of  the  British  force  advancing 
through  Mesopotamia,  which  was  to  cut  off  the  terminus  of  the 
German  imperial  line  while  the  Saloniki  force  was  to  threaten 
the  Serbian  link  of  that  line.  To  assign  a  relative  impoi- 
tance  to  the  various  armies  in  the  field  is  obviously  futile,  but 
at  least  it  may  be  said  that  the  action  of  these  eastern  armies 
was  direct  and  that  of  the  western  armies  indirect.  All  Allied 
armies  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were'  fighting  to  bar  the  road 
to  Germany  into  Asia,  and  this  is  just  as  true  of  the  armies 
in  France  and  Flanders  as  of  the  armies  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  But  the  action  of  the  eastern  armies  was  aimed  direct 
at  the  heart  of  the  German  ambition.  It  was  to  snatch  the 
prize  of  the  war  from  between  her  teeth.  It  was  not  until 
Asia  Minor  had  been  cleared  of  Teutonic  forces  and  the 
Balkan  door  firmly  closed  by  the  Serbian-Saloniki  army  that 
Germany  surrendered.  She  surrendered  because  her  western 
armies  were  no  longer  able  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  her  Asiatic 
empire,  or  to  reopen  the  door  through  the  Balkans  that  had 
been  so  effectively  closed  by  the  Allied  forces  moving  north- 
ward from  Saloniki.  

In  a  very  real  sense  of  the  word  the  Saloniki  army  has  not 
at  any  time  been  inactive.  There  are  activities,  and  most 
valuable  ones,  that  do  not  take  the  form  of  battles,  although 
we  may  remember  that  the  Saloniki  army  did  a  good  deal 
of  actual  fighting.  But  its  chief  value  is  to  be  found  under 
three  separate  heads.  It  constituted  a  continual  menace  to 
the  German  line  at  its  Serbian  and  Danube  sections.  It  pre- 
vented the  overrunning  of  Greece  by  Bulgarian  and  German 
forces  that  would  certainly  have  been  welcomed  and  aided  by 
King  Constantine.  It  was  in  readiness  to  administer  the 
coup  de  grace  to  German  hopes  whenever  the  psychological 
moment  should  arrive,  as  it  did  arrive  when  the  regenerated 
Serbian  army  was  ready  to  move  northward  into  its  own 
country  and  to  redeem  it  And  to  these  we  may  add  the  fact 
of  its  passive  cooperation  with  the  British  forces  advancing 
northward  from  Egypt  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
liberation  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  may  be  that  the  Saloniki  army 
was  originally  intended  for  earlier  and  more  aggressive  action, 
and  that  this  intention  was  frustrated.  None  the  less  we 
must  recognize  the  continuous  value  of  its  presence,  and  its 
decisive  effectiveness  in  the  last  days  of  the  war,  when  it 
severed  the  German  line  to  the  north,  cut  Bulgaria  from  her 
allies,   and  isolated  Von  Mackensen's  force  in  Russia. 


army  had  ever  landed  at  Saloniki.  In  that  event  the  King  of 
Greece  would  certainly  have  forced  his  country  into  the  war 
on  the  side  of  Germany,  or  at  least  he  would  cheerfully  have 
surrendered  to  the  superior  force  that  Germany  and  Bul- 
garia would  have  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  obliteration 
of  Serbia  would  then  have  been  complete  and  irremediable, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  reconstituted  Serbian  army 
to  push  northward  and  to  cut  the  line  between  Austria  and 
Bulgaria.  Every"  Greek  port  would  have  been  a  submarine 
base,  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean  would  have  been  wholly 
in  German  hands,  to  the  grave  discomfiture  of  the  British 
forces  pushing  up  the  coast  toward  Jerusalem.  Bulgaria  would 
not  have  been  exposed  to  the  inexorable  pressure  that 
eventually  broke  her  back,  and  the  whole  of  the  Bulgarian 
army  would  have  been  available  for  service  elsewhere.  These 
are  benefits  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
them.  But  for  the  army  at  Saloniki  the  war  would  probably 
have  continued  for  another  year.  Germany  would  never  have 
surrendered  so  long  as  there  was  a  possibility  of  maintaining 
her  hold  upon  the  road  to  the  east.  Probably  she  would  not 
have  embarked  on  her  last  desperate  and  nearly  hopeless 
offensive  but  for  the  realization  that  it  was  now  or  never, 
and  that  the  combined  pressure  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Greece 
must  immediately  prevail  to  force  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  out 
of  the  war.  Such  considerations  will  go  a  long  way  to  solve 
the  "riddle  of  Saloniki,"  and  to  justify  a  campaign  that  was 
none  the  less  effective  because  it  was  relatively  unspectacular. 
San  Francisco,  December  18,  1918.  Sidney  Coryn. 

INDIVIDUALITIES. 


To   appreciate  the  situation  at  its   full  value  we   need   only 
ask  ourselves  what  would  have  been  the  position  if  no  Allied 


The  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  is  reported  to  be 
selling  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  his  estates,  is 
described  as  owner  of  "about  1,358.000  acres." 

The  American-born  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  recently  honored  witli  election  to  the  London 
County  Council,  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  golf  players  among  English  women  of  title. 

On  the  occasion  of  King  George's  birthday  the  mili- 
tary governors  of  the  various  districts  of  Palestine  re- 
ceived the  leading  notables  of  all  religions.  Expres- 
sions of  congratulation  and  of  loyalty  to  the  king  were 
received  from  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

Dr.  \V.  F.  King,  president  emeritus  of  Cornell  Col- 
lege, is  an  extensive  traveler,  having  been  twice  around 
the  world,  once  commissioned  by  President  McKinley  to 
look  after  some  of  the  foreign  legations.  Dr.  King  not 
only  gave  his  life  work  to  Cornell  College,  but  has  given 
his  fortune  of  S200.000  to  the  school. 

"I  intend  to  make  my  living  in  the  future  by  design- 
ing dresses,  much  the  same  as  any  other  artist;  it  is,  I 
suppose,  the  fortune  of  war."  Thus  recently  said 
Count  Michael  Torby,  only  son  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  cousin  and  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Czar 
of  All  the  Russias,  member  of  the  most  ceremonious 
of  royal  houses,  the  Romanoffs,  distant  relative  of  the 
King  of  England, 

Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  was  probably  the  best  male 
seamstress  in  Europe.  He  could  embroider,  tat.  hem- 
stitch, crochet,  or  perform  the  most  intricate  and  try- 
ing feats  of  needleship.  Up  to  the  time  he  was  called 
to  Bulgaria  to  become  prince  and  ruler  of  that  nation 
from  his  native  Orleans  his  greatest  pride  was  some 
centre  piece  he  had  embroidered.  He  could  turn  a 
ready  hand  to  painting  also. 

\Y.  H.  Hudson,  who  has  bad  for  twenty  years  a  kind 
of  esoteric  reputation  as  a  naturalist,  says  of  himself 
in  a  recent  biography:  "I  can  say  of  myself  with  re- 
gard to  this  primitive  faculty  and  emotion — this  sense 
of  the  supernatural  in  natural  things,  as  I  have  called 
it — that  I  am  on  safe  ground,  as  the  feeling  has  never 
been  outlived.  And,  I  will  add,  probably  to  the  dis- 
gust of  some  rigidly  orthodox  reader,  that  these  are 
childish  things  which  I  have  no  desire  to  put  away." 

Of  Dr.  Paul  Lensch,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
actionary Socialists  in  Germany,  the  London  Times 
says :  "Much  the  most  remarkable  spokesman  of  the 
new  school  is  Dr.  Paul  Lensch,  who,  after  a  university 
education,  much  foreign  travel  and  study,  and  some 
years  of  Socialist  journalism,  entered  the  Reichstag  at 
the  last  general  election  in  1912.  Lensch,  still  only  forty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  exempt  from  military  service 
although  he  did  his  military  training  in  a  Prussian 
Guard  Regiment,  is  a  really  brilliant  writer  who  is  not 
yet  well  enough  known  in  enemy  countries,  although 
his  work  is  as  illuminating  as  any  of  the  writings  of 
Bernhardi,  Xaumann,  or  General  von  Freytag. 

One  of  the  first  Japanese  settlers  in  California  was 
Kanae  Xagasawa,  the  present-  owner  of  one  of  the 
largest  wineries  in  the  state.  In  1S65  the  then  young 
Xagasawa  was  sent  to  Scotland  for  education  by  the 
Prince  of  Satsuma.  While  in  Edinburgh  he  was  be- 
friended by  a  Mr.  Harris,  founder  of  a  certain  religious 
faith  of  high  idealism.  In  1868  Harris  came  to  the 
United  States  to  found,  an  ideal  colony  and  Xagasawa 
accompanied  him  to  Xew  York,  where  he  stayed  for 
over  ten  years.  When  Harris  established  a  colony  in 
Santa  Rosa  in  1S80  Xagasawa  was  his  confidant  and 
fellow-pioneer.  By  his  zeal  and  industry  he  converted 
the  wilderness  into  a  vineyard  and  today  his  wines 
command  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  London 
and  Paris. 


December  21,  1918. 
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THE  CAREER  OF  BELASCO. 


William  Winter  Writes  a  Two -Volume  Biography  of  Amer- 
ica's Leading  Dramatic   Manager. 


William  Winter,  high  in  the  ranks  of  America's  dra- 
matic critics,  held  the  view  that  "David  Eelasco  is  the 
leading  manager  in  the  United  States,  the  manager 
from  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  most  of 
achievement  can  proceed  that  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  stage." 

Believing  thus,  Mr.  Winter  proceeded  to  construct 
a  "truthful,  comprehensive,  minute  narrative"  of  Mr. 
Belasco's  career  "for  publication  while  the  subject  of 
the  narrative  still  lived  and  worked."  The  result  has 
just  appeared,  many  months  after  Mr.  Winter  himself 
has  passed  away.  It  is  embodied  in  two  large  volumes 
de  luxe  under  the  title  of  "The  Life  of  David  Belasco." 

Winter's  hero  was  born  of  a  thespian  family,  his 
father  having  been  a  harlequin  in  London  before  he 
emigrated  to  San  Francisco ;  but  it  is  to  his  two  years 
and  a  half  in  a  monastery  at  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
that  Winter  attributes  some  of  the  most  important  in- 
fluences that  afterward  moulded  Belasco's  career  into 
success.  The  effect  of  his  training  with  the  Catholic 
clergy,  says  the  writer. 

Is  visible  in  David  Belasco's  habits  of  thought,  use  of  mental 
powers,  tireless  labor,  persistent  purpose  to  excel,  and  like- 
wise in  his  unconscious  demeanor,  and  even  in  his  attire. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  the  boy  if  he  had  remained 
longer  in  the  monastic  cell  and  under  the  guidance  of  his 
benevolent  protector,  but  he  had  inherited  a  gipsy  tempera- 
ment and  a  roving  propensity,  he  became  discontented  with 
seclusion,  and  suddenly,  without  special  cause  and  without 
explanation,  he  fled  from  the  monastery  and  joined  a  wander- 
ing circus,  with  which  he  traveled. 

David's  first  venture  away  from  home  ended  disas- 
trously, •  in  fact  almost  fatally,  but  a  devoted  father 
rescued  him  and  took  him  back,  with  the  family,  to 
San  Francisco : 

There  he  was  studious,  and  there,  in  particular,  he  was 
trained  in  elocution — that  art  having  been  especially  esteemed 
by  his  teachers.     Among  the  persons   who,   at  various   times, 

instructed  him  in  elocution  were  Dr.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Miss 

James,  Professor  Ebenezer  Knowlton,  and  Miss  ''Nelly"  Hol- 
brook,  once  an  actress  of  distinction  (she  figures  among  the 
old-time  female  players  of  Hamlet  and  Romeo),  mother  of 
the  contemporary  actor  (1917)  Holbrook  Blinn.  The  boy's 
talent  for  declamation  had  been  quickly  perceived,  and  a 
judicious  endeavor  was  made  to  foster  and  develop  it. 

The  playwriting  passion  broke  forth  in  Belasco 
rather  early,  at  the  age — so  David  himself  contends — 
of  not  more  than  twelve.  He  was  then  in  the  dime 
novel  period  of  youth,  and  his  play  was  entitled  "Jim 
Black;  or,  The  Regulators  Revenge!" 

Belasco's  custom,  as  a  lad,  was  to  keep  a  table  by  his  bed- 
side, with  writing  materials,  candle  and  matches  upon  it,  in 
order  to  note  any  idea  that  might  be  of  service  to  him  in  his 
theatrical  work,  and  he  was  often  rewarded  for  this  precau- 
tion. In  all  my  study  of  theatrical  history  I  have  not  en- 
countered a  person  more  downright  daft,  more  completely 
saturated  in  every  fibre  of  his  being,  with  passion  for  the 
stage   and   things   dramatical  than  was  young   David   Belasco. 

It  was  not  an  easy  road  by  which  David  Belasco 
traveled  in  his  efforts  to  pass  from  an  impecunious 
home  to  the  gratification  that  lay  behind  the  footlights: 

During  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  period  indicated  (1871- 
1879) — more  so  in  the  earlier  part  than  in  the  later — he  was 
a  nomadic  bohemian.  At  first  he  often  roamed  the  streets 
at  night  and  would  visit  the  saloons  and  low  "dives"  which 
abounded  in  San  Francisco,  and  recite  before  the  rough  fre- 
quenters of  these  resorts — sometimes  giving  "The  Maniac," 
sometimes  "Bernardo  del  Carpio,"  sometimes  "shockers"  of 
his  own  composition  (things  which  he  wrote  with  facility  on 
any  current  topic  that  attracted  his  attention),  and  gather 
whatever  money  might  be  thrown  to  him  by  those  unruly  btit 
often  liberal  auditors.  On  a  Sunday  he  was  sometimes  fortu- 
nate enough  to  earn  as  much  as  ten  or  twelve  dollars  by  his 
"  recitals.  Another  means  of  gain  that  he  employed  was  the 
expedient  of  volunteer  press  reporting.  He  would  visit  every 
gambling  "den,"  opium  "joint,"  hospital,  and  police  station  to 
which  he  could  obtain  access  (the  morgue  was  one  of  his 
favorite  resorts),  and  write  brief  stories  of  whatever  scenes 
and  occurrences  he  might  observe,  to  be  sold  to  any  news- 
paper that  would  pay  for  them — when  he  was  lucky  enough  to 

make  a  sale 

The  miscellaneous  knowledge  that  young  Belasco  accumu- 
lated in  observance  of  "the  seamy  side"  of  life  by  night,  in 
one  of  the  most  vicious,  turbulent,  and  perilous  cities  in  the 
world — which  San  Francisco  certainly  was  in  his  juvenile  time 
— was  of  much  use  to  him  when,  later,  he  became  employed  as 
a  hack-writer  of  sensational  melodramas,  in  the  theatres  of 
that  city  and  other  cities  of  the  West. 

Perpetual  lingering  about  the  theatre,  frequent  par- 
ticipation in  amateur  productions,  and  other  tentative 
efforts  to  gain  his  ends,  at  length  landed  Belasco  in 
a  regular  engagement  at  the  old  Metropolitan  Theatre 
in  San  Francisco,  and  sometime  later,  made  him  a 
member  of  various  companies  which  traveled  up  and 
down  the  Coast: 

"Many  a  time,"  Belasco  has  told  me,  "I've  inarched  into  a 
town,  banging  a  big  drum  or  tooting  a  cornet.  We  used  to 
play  in  any  place  we  could  hire  or  get  into — a  hall,  a  big 
dining-room,  an  empty  barn ;  anywhere !  I  spent  much  of 
my  second  season  on  the  stage  (if  it  can  be  called  'on  the 
stage')  roaming  the  country,  and  in  that  way  got  my  first 
experience  as  a  stage  manager — which  meant  being  responsible 
for  everything;  and  in  the  years  that  followed  I  had  many 
another  such  engagement.  I've  interviewed  an  angry  sheriff 
'many  a  time  and  oft'  (the  sheriffs  generally  owned  the  places 
we  played  in),  or  an  angrier  hotel-keeper,  when  we  couldn't 
pay  our  board.  I've  been  locked  up  because  I  couldn't  pay  a 
dollar  or  two  for  food  and  a  bed ;  I've  washed  dishes  and 
served  as  a  waiter ;  I've  done  pretty  much  everything,  work- 
ing off  such  debts;  and  sometimes  I've  had  the  exciting 
pleasure  of  running  away,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with 
others,  before  the  hotel-keeper  got  'on'  that  we  hadn't  money 
enough   to   pay. 

Good   fortune   took   David   to  Virginia   City   in   the 


early  'seventies  when  Dion  Boucicault  was  playing  j  after  this  return  to  the  West  that  he  made  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  widely  celebrated.  Here 
he  came  into  more  or  less  intimate  contact  with  most 
of  the  greater  actors  of  that  period, .  Booth,  Barren. 
Sheridan,  Sothern,  and  others,  receiving  from  them  im- 
portant influences  upon  his  subsequent  work. 

Daniel  Frohman  was  responsible  for  the  offer  which 
permanently  separated  Belasco  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  established  him  as  a  fixture  in  Xew  York.  Mr. 
Winter  goes  into  the  relations  of  Belasco  with  Charles 
as  well  as  Daniel  Frohman  rather  exhaustively,  dwell- 
ing especially  upon  the  rupture  which  followed  when 
Belasco  refused  to  join  Frohman's  theatrical  trust. 

Of  Belasco's  first  success  as  a  trainer  and  developer 
of  actresses,  viz.,  his  bringing  out  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Car- 
ter, Mr.  Winter  quotes  Belasco  as  saying: 

"Mrs.  Carter  came  to  me,"  he  said,  "while  De  Mille  and  I 
were  at  work  on  'The  Charity  Ball.'  I  was  almost  worn  out  the 
afternoon  she  arrived — not  having  had  any  sleep  to  speak  of 
in  two  days — and  she  was  almost  hysterical  and  frantic  with 
fatigue,  trouble,  and  anxiety.  She  told  me  much  of  the  story 
of  her  domestic  tragedy — and  a  heart-breaking  story  it  is — 
and,  as  she  told  it  and  I  listened,  I  began  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities in  her — if  only  she  could  act,  on  the  stage,  with  the 
same  force  and  pathos  she  used  in  telling  her  story.  I  think 
a  real  manager  and  dramatist  is.  in  a  way,  like  a  physician  : 
a  physician  gets  so  that  he  never  looks  at  a  human  face 
without  noting  whether  it  shows  signs  of  disease  or  not :  I 
never  look  at  a  face  or  listen  to  a  voice  without  noting 
whether  they  show  signs  of  fitness  for  the  stage.  Mrs. 
Carter  showed  it,  in  every  word  she  spoke,  in  every  move 
she  made:  if  only  she  could  act  like  that  on  the  stage,  I 
caught  myself  thinking.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that 
I  promised  to  give  her  a  trial,  to  see  whether  she  could  act 
as  well  as  she  could  talk,  and  that,  if  she  stood  the  test,  I'd 
help  her  if  I  could.  After  I  returned  to  New  York  I  re- 
hearsed her  in  several  parts  I  had  given  her ;  I  became  con- 
vinced that  she  had  the  makings  of  a  great  actress  in  her, 
and  I  determined  that,  as  soon  as  I  could,  I  would  take  up 
her  training  and,  if  she  proved  as  talented  as  I  thought  her, 
would  try  to  strike  out  for  myself  and  establish  her  as  a 
star." 


there,  and  he  became,  for  a  time,  the  great  comedian- 
playwright's  amanuensis : 

Boucicault  could  ingratiate  himself  with  almost  any  person, 
when  he  chose  to  do  so,  and — whenever  they  may  have  met — 
he  readily  won  the  admiration  of  young  Belasco,  who  closely 
studied  his  acting  and  the  mechanism  of  his  plays,  and  whose 
work,  as  a  dramatist  and  a  manager,  has  been,  in  a  great 
degree,    moulded   by    his    abiding   influence. 

Gradually  Belasco's  joint  faculties  for  acting,  play- 
writing,  and  managing  took  shape,  until  in  1874,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was  both 
"actor,  stage  manager,  and  hack  playwright"  for  Tom 
Maguire  at  the  old  Maguire's  Theatre  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  engagement  led  to  others  of  similar  char- 
acter, some  of  them  at  home,  some  of  them  "on  the 
road."     Of  these  experiences  Belasco  said  to  Winter: 

"Because  I  had  played  many  big  parts,  out  of  town,  some 
of  my  theatrical  friends  thought  my  willingness  to  do  anyzcork 
that  would  give  me  valuable  experience  was  beneath  my 
'dignity'  and  that  I  was  merely  losing  'caste.'  I  never  saw  it 
that  way.  'Haven't  you  any  pride?'  they  used  to  say;  and  I 
used  to  answer  'No,  I  expect  to  be  obliged  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  time  in  the  cellar  before  I'm  allowed  to  walk  into 
the  parlor !'  " 

In  his  experiences  of  this  period  the  Belasco  of 
later  celebrity  is  very  distinctly  shadowed  forth,  as,  for 
instance: 

During  the  remainder  of  1S75  Belasco  labored  in  much  the 
same  desultory  and  precarious  way.  When  no  other  employ- 
ment could  be  procured  by  him  he  worked  as  a  salesman  in 
an  outfitting  shop.  "One  thing  I  did,"  he  gleefully  relates, 
"for  which  I  was  much  looked  down  upon — whenever  I  went 
into  the  country  towns  I  peddled  a  'patent  medicine,'  as  I 
called  it ;  a  gargle  made  from  a  receipt  of  my  mother's,  and  it 
was  a  good  one,  too  ;  I  know  because  I  not  only  sold  it,  but 
I  used  it !  And  I  coaxed  all  my  theatrical  friends  to  use  it 
and  write  testimonials  for  me."  His  chief  business,  however, 
when  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  theatres,  was  the  collection 
and  compilation  of  a  library  of  plays.  Between  1875  and  1880 
he  prepared  prompt  books  of  almost  every  play  that  was 
successfully  produced  in  San  Francisco — altering  and  re- 
arranging many  of  them — and  in  frequent  instances  supplying 
them  to  traveling  companies  or  stars.  His  friend  Mrs.  Bates, 
speaking  to  me  (1903)  about  him  and  about  the  facility  he 
developed  as  an  adapter  and  playwright,  said :  "He  was  a 
marvel !  In  'the  old  days'  I  have  known  a  star  to  give 
Belasco  an  outline  of  a  plot,  with  three  or  four  situations,  on 
a  Thursday  night — and  we  acted  the  play  on  the  next  Mon- 
day !" 

The  first  full-fledged  opportunity  to  display  his 
genius  for  stage-mounting  came  to  Belasco  in  connection 
with  Morse's  famous  "Passion  Play,"  which  James 
O'Neill  produced  in  San  Francisco  in  1879: 

The  successful  presentment  of  Morse's  play  in  California 
was  due  to  the  sincerity  and  ability  of  O'Neill  and  to  the 
ardent  enthusiasm  of  Belasco,  who  reveled  in  the  opportunities 
which  he  discovered  for  pictorial  display :  he  explored  every 
accessible  source  for  paintings  to  be  copied  and  for  sugges- 
tions as  to  costume,  color,  and  "atmosphere,"  and,  particu- 
larly, he  made  use  of  every  expedient  of  "realistic"  effect. 

In  the  same  year  Belasco  had  a  chance — and  duly 
used  it — to  employ  another  faculty  for  which  he  has 
since  become  celebrated.  This  is  the  faculty  of  taking 
the  dramatic  ideas  of  others  and  enlarging  and  embel- 
lishing them.  At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  he  produced  a 
parallel  to  Bronson  Howard's  "The  Banker's  Daugh- 
ter," but  successfully  exonerated  himself,  as  he  has  so 
frequently  done  in  later  years,  of  the  charge  of 
plagiarism: 

Belasco  was  at  once  accused  of  having  stolen  his  play  from 
"The  Banker's  Daughter,"  but  on  investigation  by  Palmer's 
representative  it  promptly  appeared  that  the  charge  was  un- 
warranted. "The  chief  real  resemblances,"  said  Belasco,  "are 
the  title  and  the  duel  scene.  We  did  call  my  play  'The  Mil- 
lionaire's Daughter'  because  of  the  success  of  Howard's  piece: 
the  duel  scene,  however,  I  took  from  'The  Corsican  Brothers.' 
Howard,  probably,  took  his  from  the  same  source ;  nobody 
acquainted  with  the  theatre  could  very  well  help  knowing 
that  scene !" 


The  author  has  naturally  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
stagecraft  and  the  differences,  often  marked,  between 
realities  and  their  dramatic  presentation.  He  says,  for 
example,  that  the  actor  should  die  naturally,  and  not 
according  to  certain  stage  conventions.  Xone  the  less 
realism  must  be  tempered  by  good  taste: 

All  this  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  but  it  is  only  a  little 
part  of  the  knowledge  required  by  the  actor,  and  a  special 
objection  to  Belasco's  way  of  introducing  it  is  the  implication 
that  such  minute  preparation  was  peculiar  and  original  with 
him.  The  doctrine  of  "realism"  is  often  repugnant  to  dra- 
matic art,  and  an  extreme  adherence  to  it  has  been  a  primary 
cause  of  whatever  is  defective  in  Belasco's  dramatic  work. 
"Surely,"  he  exclaims,  "people  do  not  die  quietly  as  they  do 
upon  the  stage."  It  all  depends  on  the  "people"  and  the  cir- 
cumstances, whether  on  the  stage  or  off.  Death,  in  fact,  some- 
times comes  so  gently  that  its  coming  is  not  perceived.  On 
the  other  hand  "people"  do  not  always  die  quietly  on  the 
stage.  Edwin  Forrest,  as  the  dying  Hamlet,  made  a  prodigious 
pother  in  his  expiration  and  was  a  long  time  about  it,  and  he 
maintained  that  a  man  of  his  size  and  massive  physique  could 
not  die  from  poison  without  manifestation  of  extreme  agony. 
I  many  times  saw  that  muscular  Hamlet  die,  and  the  spectacle, 
while  it  might  have  been  correct  (since  the  nature  of  the 
poison  which  kills  Hamlet  is  unknown  the  question  is  wholly 
assumptive),  was  never  affecting.  I  recollect  the  death  of 
Camille  when  that  pulmonary  courtesan  was  impersonated  by 
Matilda  Heron :  it  was  protracted,  vulgar,  obnoxious,  merely 
distressful,  not  the  least  pathetic,  whereas  the  death  of  Camille 
when  Modjeska  played  the  part  or  when  Sarah  Bernhardt 
played  it  was  attended  by  no  spasms,  no  convulsions,  no 
gurgitations,  was  almost  instantaneous,  and  was  inexpressibly 
touching. 

A  dismal  failure  in  San  Francisco  took  Belasco  to 
Chicago,  where  the  play  "Chums,"  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  failure,  was  revived  successfully  under  the 
title  of  "Hearts  of  Oak."  James  A.  Heme  was  asso- 
ciated with  Belasco  in  this  venture,  and  the  two  pres- 
ently made  their  way  to  New  York,  only  to  meet  more 
disaster  and  drive  Belasco  again  to  the  Coast.     It  was 


Belasco's  collaboration  with  De  Mille  in  "Men  and 
Women"  and  other  plays  is  entertainingly  told  by  Mr. 
WTinter,  as  is  the  story  of  the  passing  of  Belasco  into 
the  making  of  plays  of  the  neurotic  type  such  as  "Zaza." 
In  a  very  natural  manner,  and  with  much  biographical 
skill,  Winter  leads  on  to  the  great  spectacular  under- 
takings which  culminated  in  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods." 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  W:est,"  and  "The  Rose  of  the 
Rancho." 

A  passage  from  a  letter  by  Belasco  to  Winter  dis- 
closes something  of  the  forces  that  drove  Belasco  to 
these  constantly  expanding  undertakings: 

"It  was  a  strenuous,  anxious  time  for  me.  I  had  so  many 
things  to  think  of  and  so  much  to  do  that  sometimes  I  felt 
like  that  man  in  Dickens  who  tries  to  lift  himself  out  of  his 
difficulties  by  his  own  hair !  I  saw  that  I  was  to  be  forced 
to  fight  for  my  professional  life — and  I  wasn't  ready.  The 
public  had  been  taught,  season  by  season,  to  expect  always 
more  and  more  from  the  actor,  the  author,  and,  especially,  the 
producer.  The  standard  of  production  was  so  high  that  the 
theatre-goer  looked  not  only  for  great  acting,  but  also  for 
artistic  perfection  and  beauty  in  the  stage  settings.  The  pro- 
gressive manager  was  forced  to  invest  immense  sums  in  his 
stars  and  productions,  and  it  was  because  I  did  this  without 
hesitation  that  I  was  so  unpopular  with  some  of  my  contempo- 
raries. According  to  them  I  'spoiled  the  public'  because  I 
looked  first  to  the  artistic  instead  of  the  commercial  result." 

From  these  exhausting  efforts  and  effects  Belasco 
graduated  to  the  rich  and  appealing  plays  of  David 
Warfield,  such  as  "The  Grand  Army  Man"  and  "The 
Music  Master." 

Mr.  Winter  did  not  live  to  complete  the  biography, 
but  it  is  well  rounded  out  by  the  author's  son.  Mr. 
Winter.  Sr.,  sums  up  his  impressions  of  Belasco  as 
follows : 

Belasco  was  a  great  stage  manager  because  he  possessed  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  human  experi- 
ence and  an  equally  comprehensive  knowledge  alike  of  scenery 
(including  stage  lighting)  and  of  acting;  a  dramatic  tempera- 
ment; clear  insight;  almost  inexhaustible  patience;  ability  to 
impart  knowledge,  and  the  rare  and  precious  faculty  of  elicit- 
ing and  developing  the  best  that  was  in  the  actors  whom  he 
directed.  It  was  the  latter  attribute  that  made  him  unique 
among  stage  managers  of  the  last  twenty  years  or  so. 

The  Life  of  David  Belasco.  By  William  Winter. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.;  $11  net. 


Belgium  has  always  been  noted  as  a  nest  of  inventors. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  its  people  had  produced  277,- 
000  patents,  or  only  23,000  less  than  the  great  empire 
of  Germany,  which  is  eighteen  times  the  size  and  has 
nine  or  ten  times  the  number  of  people.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  the  number  of  inventions  that  the  United  States 
stands  ahead.  It  is  far  in  advance  of  all  other  countries 
as  to  the  discoveries  which  have  revolutionized  the 
industries  of  the  world.  During  the  past  fifty  years  man 
has  produced  something  like  fifty  epoch-making  inven- 
tions, and  of  these  thirty-eight  have  come  from  the 
United  States.  Three  have  been  made  by  the  Germans, 
four  by  the  English,  two  by  the  Austrian?,  two  by  the 
French,  and  two  bv  the  Swedes. 


Discussing  the  question  as  to  what  indemnity  the 
Entente  Allies  might  demand  from  Germany.  Professor 
Franz  Oppenheimer,  writing  to  the  Frankfurt  Zeitung, 
says  the  total  wealth  of  Germany  before  the  war  was 
estimated  at  400.000,000,000  marks  and  the  total  annual 
income  at  40.000,000,000  marks.  He  estimated  the  an- 
nual cost  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  German  people  at 
2,000.000.000  marks. 


Only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  lower  ai 
fective  at  birth,  a  much  lower  ratio  than 
beings. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

For  the  week  ended  Saturday,  December 
14th,  the  San  Francisco  Clearing  House  Asso- 
ciation reports  clearings  amounting  to  $124,- 
814,835.19,  as  compared  with  $102,243,641.56 
in  the  corresponding  week  of  1917.  Satur- 
day's total  was  $19,555,264.61. 


A  decrease  of  more  than  $15,000,000  in  gold 
reserves  and  offsetting  gains  in  other  items 
of  resources  are  recorded  in  the  statement  of 
condition  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
San  Francisco,  as  of  December  13th,  issued 
Saturday. 

Money  is  now  readily  to  be  had  for  all 
legitimate  purposes,  and  the  rates  will  prob- 
ably be  softer  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
So  said  Mr.  Herbert  Fleishhacker,  president 
of  the  Anglo  and  London  Paris  National 
Bank,  who  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to 
New  York,  Washington,  and  other  financial 
centres.  He  found  among  the  financial  people 
of  the  cities  he  visited  a  feeling  of  optimism 
that  was  not  in  evidence  on  the  occasion  of 
his  former  trips  East. 


Mr.  Richard  E.  Mulcahy,  resident  partner 
of  E.  F.  Hutton  &  Co.,  left  last  Saturday  for 
Salt  Lake  City  to  establish  there  a  branch 
office.  Utah  is  reported  as  being  very  pros- 
perous and  many  enterprises  have  been 
started  in  that  state  during  the  past  year. 
The  demand  for  investment  securities  as  well 
as  for  copper  stocks  is  said  to  be  very  good 
there.  

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America, 
Ltd.,  of  London,  has  recently  opened  a  branch 
in  San  Francisco  at  465  California  Street, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  H. 
Vinter.  The  London  head  office  of  the  bank, 
having  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of 
the  bank  act  of  the  State  of  California,  and 
segregated  capital  for  the  definite  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  its  transactions  in  this  state,  has 
been  granted  a  license  to  maintain  an  office 
and  proceed  with  business  in  this  state. 

The  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America, 
Ltd.,  has  for  many  years  had  established 
branches,  offices,  and  agencies  in  the  republics 
of  Central  and  South  America.  The  bank, 
furthermore,  recently  became  an  affiliation  of 
the  Anglo-South  American  Bank,  Ltd.,  of  Lon- 
don, capital  and  reserves  £6,338,794,  prac- 
tically the  entirety  of  the  issued  shares  now 
being  held  by  the  latter  institution,  and  the 
organization  of  the  Anglo-South  American 
Bank,  Ltd.,  throughout  South  America,  as  well 
as  in  Europe,  at  once  became  available  to  the 
Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,  Ltd. 

The  San  Francisco  branch  has  been  estab- 
lished with  the  direct  object  of  attending  to 
general  banking  business  and  improving  facili- 
ties of  trade  movements  between  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Central  and  South  America ;  the 
bank  has  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  facilities  to  handle  mail  and 
telegraphic  remittances,  the  issue  of  letters  of 
credit,  foreign  exchanges,  collections,  etc.,  not 
only  with  Latin  America,  but  with  all  other 
commercial  centres. 

The  stock  market  was  strong  in  the  early 
days  of  the  month,  in  the  first  exuberance  over 
the  certainty  of  peace.  Later  the  market  re- 
flected upon  the  situation  more  soberly,  and  a 
reaction  occurred,  affected  in  industrials  by 
reports  of  cancellations  of  war  contracts  and 
commercial  orders  and  in  railroads  by  a  re- 
port that  the  Security  Owners'  Association 
was  taking  steps  to  have  the  roads  promptly 
returned  to  the  owners.  Evidently  the  mar- 
ket reflects  an  opinion  that  such  return  is  un- 
desirable until  a  public  policy  relative  to  the 
roads  is  fully  developed. 

The  speculative  bond  market  also  slowed 
down  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  as  a  re- 
sult probably  of  too  rapid  a  pace  last  month. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  why  talk  of  a  slow-down 
in  business  should  effect  unfavorably  either 
stocks  or  bonds  of  assured  returns,  as  a  busi- 
ness reaction  would  mean  idle  money,  and 
naturally  create  a  demand  for  income-bearing 
securities  of  a  high  order. 

The  bt  >t  barometer  of  the  November  securi- 
ties market  is  the  large  over-subscription  of 
$2C,000,,fuO    Liggett    &    Myers    Tobacco    Com- 

.!■}■  6    ier  cent,  notes  on  a  654  Per  cent,  basis. 

-■    ■  .mpares   with   a   7   per  cent. — 7J4    per 

_*is  on  $25,000,000  American  Tobacco 


Company  7  per  cent,  notes  offered  in  October. 
Prior  to  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  financing  of 
this  character  had  been  offered  on  7l/2  per 
cent.— 7H  per  cent,  basis.  While  some  signs 
of  hesitancy  were  in  evidence  at  the  close  of 
the  month,  nevertheless  the  real  absorptive 
power  of  the  investment  market  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  tested,  for  new  issues  have  not 
been  offered  in  large  amounts  and  the  larger 
blocks  of  market  securities  seem  to  have  been 
generally  withdrawn. 

The  municipal  market  has  absorbed  all  new 
offerings  with  alacrity  and  prices  of  the  larger 
city  issues  have  advanced  to  a  4.20  per  cent. — 
4.25  per  cent,  basis.  It  is  anticipated  that 
many  municipalities  will  offer  securities  when 
restrictions  are  lifted. 

Railroad  buyers  have  been  offered  a  some- 
what meagre  bill  of  fare.  Nine  million  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  Kansas 
City  Terminal  6  per  cent,  five-year  notes  were 
quickly  placed  on  a  6.05  per  cent,  basis,  and 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  has  offered 
to  its  stockholders  $18,000,000  ten-year  6  per 
cent,  convertible  bonds  at  par.  The  invest- 
ment market  has  been  interested  in  the  ma- 
turity of  new  issues,  for  the  general  sentiment 
is  changing  from  short-term  notes  to  the 
longer-term  mortgage  bonds.  A  ten-year  ma- 
turity, however,  is  the  maximum  test  as  re- 
gards new  offerings. 


The  Christmas  number  of  the  S  perry 
Family,  published  by  the  Sperry  Flour  Com- 
pany, with  R.  D.  Brigham  editor-in-chief,  is 
one  of  the  finest  numbers  of  this  monthly 
periodical  that  has  been  published  to  date.  It 
consists  of  forty- four  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations  and  much  interesting  information. 
It  is  a  splendid  publication  for  keeping  the 
Sperry  family  in  close  touch  with  each  other. 


A  few  days  before  President  Wilson  made 
his  address  to  Congress  on  December  2d  as 
to  the  question  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted 
toward  the  railroad  Lawrence  Beech  in  the 
Financial  World  remarked  that  ''just  when  it 
seemed  that  confidence  was  being  restored  to 
railroad  security  holders  confusion  has  been 
again  thrown  into  the  ranks."  A  few  weeks 
before  the  consideration  which  dominated  the 
stock  market  had  been  that  peace  "would 
bring  relief  of  a  very  substantial  kind  to  the 
carriers,  through  a  reduction  of  their  ope- 
rating costs."  But  this  had  since  been  ob- 
scured suddenly  by  thoughts  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  met  in  the  unscrambling  process  when 
the  roads  were  returned  to  their  private 
owners  and  by  the  spectre  of  labor  troubles, 
both  of  which  were  "greatl}'  complicated  by 
uncertainty  as  to  when  the  government  would 
relinquish  control,  and  as  to  what,  in  the 
meantime,  would  be  its  programme  of  opera- 
tion." 

More  important  than  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary McAdoo  was  a  pronouncement  by 
Samuel  Gompers  to  the  effect  that  organized 
labor  "would  brook  no  reduction  in  wages 
after  the  war,"  and  the  starting,  by  owners  of 
railroad  securities,  of  an  aggressive  agitation 
''for  the  immediate  return  of  the  properties 
to  their  owners."  Representatives  of  the 
latter  movement  had  opened  their  campaign 
with  "a  volley  of  ominous  statements,  pur- 
porting to  warn  railroad  security -holders 
against  the  dangers  of  unification  and  the  im- 
pairment of  the  railroads'  credit  positions  if 
government  operation  was  prolonged."  In 
these  circumstances  railroad  stockholders 
"conjured  up  a  vision  of  themselves  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea."  Generally 
they  failed  to  perceive  that  "the  final  solution 
of  their  problems  is  now  more  certain,  if  any- 
thing, than  ever."  Mr.  Beech  then  outlined 
reasons  for  his  faith  that  much  better  days 
are  ahead  for  the  roads : 

"It  is  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  the  rail- 
roads be  maintained  by  the  government  and 
returned  to  their  owners  in  substantially  as 
complete  equipment  as  when  they  were  taken 
over  as  a  war  measure.  Nor  is  it  the  intent 
of  the  law  to  impair  their  strategic  value  to 
their  owners.  At  the  same  time  the  organ- 
ized campaign  for  the  immediate  return  of 
the  roads,  while  characterized  somewhat  by 
alarmist  methods,  now  that  it  is  not  hampered 
by  patriotic  considerations,  should  have  the 
effect  of  giving  helpful  publicity  to  the  weak 
points  of  government  control,  and  should  act 
as  a  buffer  against  the  improper  extension  or 
abuse  of  powers  now  delegated  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration. 

"If  the  campaign  succeeds  in  bringing  about 
an  early  return  to  private  control,  only  to 
have  the  roads  face  worse  difficulties  than 
now.  the  results  will  indeed  be  regrettable. 
But  that  is  hardly  probable,  because  the  best 
efforts  of  some  of  the  brainiest  and  ablest 
railroad  men  in  the  nation  are  being  devoted 
to  the  development  of  plans  for  a  new  order 
of  things.  Since  these  men  are  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  government,  it  is  not  likely 
that  a  premature  or  ill-advised  programme 
will  be  adopted. 

"Once  back  in  private  hands,  the  greatest 
problems  remaining  to  be  dealt  with  will  be 
labor's  wages  and  rates.  These  are  so  inter- 
related that  the  solution  of  one  entails  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  other.    It  is  highly 


improbable  that  in  future  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  force  a  radical  reduc- 
tion in  rates  unless  such  reduction  is  com- 
patible with  a  reduction  in  labor's  wages,  as 
well  as  with  decreased  operating  expenses  in 
other   directions. 

"Enlightened  public  opinion  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  more  liberal  treatment  of  both 
these  questions.  The  public  will  no  longer 
support  a  policy  of  starvation  compensation 
for  the  services  it  expects  the  railroads  to 
render.  In  this  respect  the  circumstances 
which  demanded  that  the  government  take 
over  the  railroads  upon  our  entrance  into  the 
war  have  had  a  most  fortunate  reaction.  The 
public  now  recognizes  that  the  roads  were 
brought  to  a  perilous  credit  position  by  the 
refusal  to  grant  them  a  living  wage,  and  that 
they  were  not  only  prevented  thereby  from 
developing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  efficiency 
of  their  service,  but  that  new  capital  was  pre- 
vented from  going  into  new  railroad  enter- 
prises, which  would  have  aided  in  the  further 
exploitation  and  development  of  the  country's 
natural  wealth   and  industrial  resources. 

"The  changed  attitude  of  the  public  is,  in 
fact,  the  key  to  the  whole  future  of  the  rail- 
roads. If  competition  is  not  throttled,  the 
fascination  of  the  railroad  field  will  still  hold 
in  it  men  of  the  highest  executive  ability  and 
creative  genius.  Such  men  are  now  ad- 
mittedly at  the  head  of  our  transportation 
systems.  They  are  the  type  of  men  more  in- 
terested in  the  opportunity  to  create  efficiency 
and  develop  new  territory  than  in  the  stock 
market.  The  old  order  of  things  has  passed 
out,  and  while  the  methods  by  which  its  evils 
were  suppresed  may  not  have  been  the  best, 
they  have  at  least  proved  effective  and,  hap- 
pily, have  given  rise  to  a  new  order. 

"It  is  the  desire  of  the  many  thousands 
of  people,  the  owners  of  seventeen  billions  of 
railroad  securities,  to  see  the  rehabilitation  of 
railroad  credit,  which  they  realize  may  be  best 
accomplished  through  private  initiative.  And 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  great  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  to  avoid  government 
ownership  and  to  see  an  intelligent  regulation 
of  railroad  affairs  that  will  promote  the  high- 
est efficiency  of  our  transportation  systems. 

"Out  of  the  war  it  seems  that  this  changed 
sentiment  has  come,  and  while  the  solution  of 
the  whole  problem  presents  a  multitude  of 
complexities  and  will  doubtless  be  attended 
with  many  periods  of  uncertainty,  I  believe 
that  the  present  is  auspicious  for  investment 
in  high-grade  railroad  stocks.  The  stock  mar- 
ket is  reflecting  an  exaggerated  view  of  the 
outcome  of  the  more  recent  developments. 
Many  rail  stocks  at  this  writing  are  down 
from  ten  to  twelve  points  from  their  highest 
levels  of  the  year,  and  from  the  technical  mar- 
ket standpoint  their  position  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

"The  recommendation  to  buy  rails  for  in- 
vestment, and  probable  generous  enhancement 
in  market  value,  applies  particularly  to  the 
stocks  of  companies  which  have  demonstrated 
their  earning  power  year  in  and  year  out ; 
companies  whose  managements  have,  through 
sheer  force  of  extraordinary  operating  ef- 
ficiency, kept  their  properties  in  good  physical 
conditions,  and  companies  whose  territories 
are  capable  of  further  development." 


Japan,  an  illustrated  magazine  of  Oriental 
travel  and  trade  development,  published  by  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  (Oriental  Steamship  Company),  under 
the  management  and  editorship  of  James  King 
Steele,  is  the  most  artistic  and  interesting  pub- 
lication relating  to  Japan  that  reaches  the 
Argonaut  office. 

The  December  number,  which  contains 
eighty  pages,  is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
instructive  articles  about  Japan,  numerous 
photographs  of  places  of  interest,  and  in  addi- 
tion are  a  number  of  remarkable  original 
drawings  from  the  hand  of  Chiura,  a  Japanese 
artist  who  has  spent  many  years  in  developing 
his  talents  and  who  combines  admirably  the 
spirit  of  Japan  with  the  technic  of  Western 
schooling. 

Japan  is  a  magazine  which  ought  to  be  read 
by  those  contemplating  visiting  the  Orient 
either  on  pleasure  or  business  bent,  for  they 
will  gain  much  valuable  information  about 
business  opportunities  and  learn  much  about 
its  tourist  attractions.  Reading  Japan  is  like 
taking  twelve  trips  to  the  Orient,  all  for  one 
dollar.  

Bearish  interests  who  had  been  predicting 
several  years  of  business  prostration  following 
the  war  were  rather  confounded  recently  when 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  re- 
viewed the  situation  calmly  in  its  December 
bulletin  and  came  to  this  conclusion: 

"It  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that  a  great 
period  of  prosperity  awaits  the  country  as  soon 
as  the  readjustments  to  a  peace  basis  are 
made,  and  in  our  opinion  the  required  read- 
justments are  not  such  as  to  occasion  alarm. 
The  situation  is  inherently  strong.  Stocks  of 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  low  all  over  the  world, 
and  people  have  been  economizing  in  pur- 
chases until  their  needs  are  pressing.  This 
country  could  have  had  a  great  foreign  trade 
during  the  past  year  despite  high  prices,  but 
for   the   embargoes   and   shortage   of   shipping. 
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Construction  and  repair  work  is  behind. 
Germany,  the  greatest  steel  exporter  before 
the  war,  has  exported  none  for  four  years. 
Belgium  and  France,  also  exporters  of  steel, 
have  sold  none  in  the  same  time,  and  Eng- 
land's sales  have  been  greatly  reduced. 
These  arrearages  naturally  must  be  made  up. 
In  the  past  the  consumption  of  steel  was  al- 
ways rapidly  increasing,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
future.  The  demands  of  Europe  upon  the 
European  supply  will  be  so  great  that  the 
other  world  markets  will  have  to  look  largely 
to  the  United  States  for  early  attention.  Fur- 
thermore, this  country's  capacity  to  absorb 
iron  and  steel  is  very  great,  and  there  is  un- 
questionably a  heavy  domestic  demand  in 
waiting.  The  one  question  which  can  not  be 
definitely  answered  is  as  to  the  level  of 
prices  at  which  this  demand  will  come  for- 
ward promptly." 

When  it  is  further  considered  that  the  more 
important  coal  and  iron  mines  of  France  will 
be  out  of  commission  for  an  indefinite  period, 
one  does  not  have  to  be  an  enthusiast  to  view 
with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  America's 
industries.  Money  conditions  will  not  pre- 
vent our  prosperity,  for  we  have  both  the 
money  and  the  raw  materials,  plus  the  energy 
and  man-power,  to  transform  the  materials 
into  manufactures  that  will  find  a  ready 
market  here  and  elsewhere.  The  redistribu- 
tion of  labor  should  present  no  insoluble  prob- 
lems. Even  wage  matters  will  be  adjusted 
fairly,  despite  bigoted  efforts  to  array  labor 
against  capital. 

The  railroad  situation  is  surely  a  complex 
problem,  as  the  President  has  stated,  but  the 
drift  is  definitely  away  from  the  public  owner- 
ship idea.  Nothing  stifles  private  enterprise 
so  much  as  paternalism  in  government. 
American  prosperity  is  founded  on  private 
enterprise,  and  thankfully  is  not  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  socialistic  tendencies  that  have 
wrought   so   much   damage   in   Europe. 

There  has  been  good  buying  in  the  market 
by  people  who  well  understand  the  mood  of 
the  public.  The  public  will  turn  to  the  buying 
side  with  the  turn  of  the  year,  and  probably 
at  a  great  deal  higher  price  levels. 


Ability  and  veteran  service  were  fittingly 
recognized  by  the  directors  of  the  Anglo  and 
London  Paris  National  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
when  they  elected  Harry  Coe  cashier  to  suc- 
ceed C.  R.   Parker,  resigned. 

Coe  entered  the  service  of  the  Anglo  a 
boy,  twenty-three  years  ago.  Hard  work,  plus 
exceptional  adaptability,  won  for  him  succes- 
sive promotions  to  an  assistant  cashiership 
and  the  management  of  the  bank's  extensive 
foreign  department.  At  that  post  Coe  won 
international  reputation  and  acquaintance  en- 
joyed by  few  American  bankers  of  his  years. 
In  1917  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
now  to  the  duties  of  that  office  the  directors 
have  added  the  responsibilities  of  cashier. 
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War  Made  Opportunity 

War  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
ness man. 

Anglo  Service  includes  a  foreign 
department  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  many  years  of  painstaking 
specialized  effort  touching  trade 
with  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Our  foreign  department  is  equipped 
in  every  detail  to  handle  your  for- 
eign business  intelligently,  efficiently; 
in  a  manner  designed  to  hold  and 
extend  that  business. 

The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  BANK  OF  SERVICE 


BACK  TO  FIRST  ORDER. 


Austrian   Monarchs    Returning   to  the  Seat   of   the 
Hapsburgs. 

A  dispatch  some  time  ago  said  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  sending  the  empress  and  her 
family  to  Switzerland,  preparatory  -  to  what 
appears  to  be  his  intended  return  to  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  Hapsburgs  originally  went 
to  rule  over  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The 
seat  from  which  this  powerful  family  sprang 
is  the  ancient  and  historic  castle  of  Lenzburg, 
which  stands  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Aargau. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  A.  J.  Jessup  of 
Philadelphia,  who  has  spent  a  million  dol- 
lars in  its  restoration.  Due  to  the  care  and 
lavish  use  of  American  money,  it  is  today 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting, castles  in  Europe.  Its  parts  have 
been  restored  to  the  exact  condition  in  which 
they  originally  stood,  with  the  added  elegance 
of  modern  luxury. 

Lenzburg  Castle  is  not  easy  of  access.  One 
must  leave  the  well-traveled  railway  route 
from  Basle  to  Lucerne  at  a  station  called  Olten 
and  journey  eastward  over  a  small  spur  of 
railroad  through  the  Canton  of  Aargau  to  a 
little  stopping  place,  the  name  of  which  I  have 
forgotten,  where  he  alights  for  a  five-mile 
drive    down   the   valley    of    Aa    to    the   white- 


towered  castle,  which  crowns  a  rocky  hill  that 
rises  out  of  the  surrounding  plain. 

Here  is  the  veritable  fountain  head  of  the 
Hapsburgs.  In  the  arteries  of  this  family 
the  bluest  of  blue  blood  has  been  assumed 
to  flow,  but  a  brief  study  of  the  history  of 
Lenzburg  Castle  indicates  that  this  great 
house,  which  has  ruled  for  more  than  800 
years,  developed  from  a  race  of  cutthroats 
and  robbers. 

One  of  the  many  petty  dynasties  born  in 
the  three  or  four  centuries  of  strife  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  from  which  emerged  the  modern 
Switzerland,  was  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and 
with  its  appearance  we  behold  rising  upon 
the  crest  of  the  rocky  hill  to  which  we  have 
mentally  driven  the  gray  tower  of  a  dungeon. 
Prisons  were  the  very  essence  of  feudal 
tenure.  This  was  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
most  ancient  part  of  the  palace,  known  as 
Barbarossa's  hall,  dates  from  the  eleventh 
century. 

Year  by  year,  century  by  century,  ramparts 
and  imposing  structures  were  added  until  the 
castle  inclosed  the  entire  crest  of  the  hill. 
The  castle  well,  sunk  an  incredible  distance 
through  solid  rock,  is  first  mentioned  in  1369. 
The  splendid  Knight's  Hall  was  built  by  Fred- 
erick of  Hapsburg  in  1340  and  Duke  Rudolph 
of  Austria  embellished  it  twenty  years  later. 
The  castle  had  already  been  besieged  mam- 
times  and  was  known  throughout  Europe  as 
one  of  the  most  strongly  defended  seats  of 
local  power  in  the  glorified  age  of  chivalry. 
Self-constituted  guardian  of  Lenzburg,  this 
powerful  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  compelled  a 
young  woman,  his  ward,  who  had  fallen  heir 
to  Lenzburg,  to  execute  a  bill  of  sale  to  him. 
Then  began  the  remarkable  part  of  the  history 
of  this  castle.  Until  the  Swiss  reformation 
the  fate  of  Lenzburg  was  linked  with  that  of 
the  already  powerful  Austrian  house.  Rudolph 
ultimately  paid  the  small  sum  of  14,000  marks 
in  silver  for  the  castle  and  surrounding  lands. 
The  collapse  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
was  Rudolph's  opportunity.  Amid  general 
warfare  that  ensued  Rudolph  planned  the  fu- 
ture majesty-  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He 
fought  every  prince  or  baron  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rhine.  Peter  of  Savoy,  having  his  seat  at 
the  castle  of  Chilon  (which  Byron  has  almost 
made  his  own),  fell  upon  Rudolph  one  dark 
night  and  captured  eighty  of  his  noble  re- 
tainers. This  made  peace  on  the  south,  but 
Rudolph  attacked  Berne.  While  engaged  in 
that  siege,  news  reached  him  of  his  election 
as  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Im- 
perial court  was  promptly  established  in  Lenz- 
burg December   10,   1275. 

Rudolph,  who  had  always  been  a  robber 
baron,  decreed  the  destruction  of  all  other 
robber  castles.  This  laid  out  enough  war  for 
a  lifetime,  but  time  was  no  object  to  Rudolph. 
He  bestowed  Lenzburg  as  a  marriage  portion 
to  Agnes,  wife  of  his  son,  Rudolph.  The  lat- 
ter died  prematurely  and  his  widow  and 
posthumous  son,  John,  were  dispossessed  by 
Albert,  Duke  of  Austria,  afterward  Emperor 
Albert  I.  John  nursed  his  grievance  and  one 
day  assassinated  his  imperial  uncle,  who  had 
stolen  his  throne.  The  new  emperor,  Henry 
of  Luxemburg,  conveyed  Lenzburg  to  the  sons 
of  the  murdered  Albert,  but  kept  the  throne 
for  himself. 

The   castle   was   often   besieged,   but   never 


taken.  Switzerland  was  again  and  again 
tramped  over  by  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  France,  but  Lenzburg,  out  of  the 
beaten   track,   was   overlooked. 

In  1822  the  castle  became  a  boys'  school. 
Dr.  Frederick  \V.  Wedekind  of  San  Francisco 
purchased  the  castle  from  the  canton  of 
Aargon  in  1872.  His  heirs  sold  the  property, 
in  1893,  to  Mr.  Jessup. — Julius  Chambers  in 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


ANOTHER  year  has  hurried 
by.  Another  year  of  effort 
sincere  that  brings  us  nearer  our 
goal.  Another  niche-like  foot- 
hold in  our  climb  to  greater 
effort  and  greater  attainment. 

That  the  New  Year  may  have 
Peace  and  Poise  and  Plenty  in 
store  for  you  is  our  fervent  wish 
at  this  Christmastide. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

U.  S.  A. 


CURRENT  VERSE. 

Rheims— 1918. 
The   Cathedral's  lyric  stones 
Spoke    in    faithful   monotones; 
Through  their  dust  I  heard  them  say 
Beauty  has  not  fled  away. 
Windows   where   the  glass  was  gone 
Put    the   sky's    blue    crystal    on, 
And  the  barest  to  my  sight 
Was  a  rose  of  colored  light. 

Where  a  saint  had  left  his  place, 
Memory  filled  the  wounded  space, 
And  the  nave  I  knew  so  well 
Trembled   to   a    ghostly  bell. 
Forth  I  went  to  see  once  more 
Joan  of  Arc  before  the  door. 
Still  unhurt  and   poised  to  ride. 
Victory!   I  thought  she  cried. 
-Grace  Hazard  Conkling,  in  Century  Magacin 


Modesty  oi  the  American  Soldier. 
Xext  to  the  all-pervading  humor  of  the 
Yankee  soldier  that  was  the  wonder  of  his 
European  allies  was  the  modesty  that  followed 
the  most  daring  deeds  of  bravery.  One  of 
many  thousands  of  cases  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate :  The  artillery  was  falling  short,  its 
shells  dropping  among  our  own  men.  The  ad- 
vance had  been  so  swift  that  there  were  no 
wires  by  which  the  warning  could  be  sent 
back.  The  need  for  action  was  so  immediate 
that  there  was  no  time  to  send  a  runner  back 
and  no  certainty  that  he  could  get  back.  Ab- 
ruptly, and  on  his  own  initiative,  a  Signal 
Corps  sergeant  started  to  "shinny"  up  a  tele- 
graph pole.  Under  the  crossing  fire  of  bat- 
teries of  friend  and  foe,  in  full  sight  and  with- 
in wickedly  easy  range  of  German  snipers  and 
machine  gunners,  he  went  up  the  pole,  and 
from  that  high  and  conspicuous  place  signaled 
the  message  to  the  artillery-  When  he  came 
down  a  French  officer  congratulated  him 
warmly  and  asked  for  his  name  and  outfit. 
The  sergeant  grinned  and  started  to  fade 
away.  "But  you  don't  understand,"  the  officer 
explained  ;  "I  want  to  recommend  you  for  a 
distinguished  service  cross."  "Yes,  that's  just 
what  I  thought,"  said  the  sergeant,  and  then 
he  faded  awav  entirely. 


Captains  Adventurous. 
Captains  adventurous,  from  your  ports  of  ouiet, 
From   the   ghostly   harbors,    where  your   sea-beat 
galleons  lie, 
Say,  do  your  dreams  go  back  across  the  sea-line 
Where    cliffs    of    England    rise    gray    against    the 
sky? 

Say,    do   you   dream  of  the  pleasant  ports  of   old- 
time^ — 
Orchards   of  old    Devon,    all    afoam    with    snowy 
bloom? 
Or  have  the  mists  that  veil  the  Sea  of  Shadows 
Closed     from    your    eyes    all    the    memories    of 
home? 

Feet  of  the  Captains  hurry  through  the  stillness, 
Ghostly  sails  of  galleons  are  drifting  to  and  fro, 

Voices  of  mariners  sound  across  the  shadows, 
Waiting    the    word    that   shall    bid    them    up    and 
go. 

"Lo,    now,"    they   say,    "for   the    gray    old    Mother 
calls  us," 
(Listening  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  about  her 
shore) 
"Death    shall    not    hold    us,    nor  years  that    He  be- 
tween us, 
Sail  we  to  England  to  strike  for  her  once  more." 

Captains  adventurous,    rest  ye  in  your   havens, 
Pipe  your  ghostly  mariners  to  keep  their  watch 
below, 

Sons  of  your  sons  are  here  to  strike  for  England, 
Heirs  of  your  glory — Eeatty,  Jellico. 

Yet  shall  your  names  ring  on  in  England's  story, 
You  who  were  the  prophets  of  the  mighty  years 
to  he, 
Drake,    Blake,    and    Nelson,    thundering    down    the 
ages, 
Captains  adventurous,  the  Masters  of  the  Sea. 
— Xorah  M.  Holland,  in   University  Magazine. 


Of  the  650  tons  of  ivory  brought  annually 
into   England,  Sheffield  consumes  a  third. 


For  the  Apostles  of  "  No  Humiliation." 
(Certain    people    have    proclaimed    their    opinion 
that    the    German     nation    ought    not    to    be    hu- 
miliated.) 
Rumors  arrive  as  thick  as  swarming  bees; 

Our  evening  rags  announce  with  raucous  clamor 
The    latest    wire,    the    semifiual    wheeze 
Transmitted  by  the   fertile  Rotterdammcr, 
Giving  a  local  version 
Of  William  Two's  spontaneous  dispersion.     * 

They  leave  me  cold.     I  care  not  how  he  pays 
The  heavy  debt  his  deeds  of  wanton  fury  owe — 

Whether  he  puts  his  orb  to  bed,  or  stays 
On  exhibition  like  an  antique  curio; 
The   reckoning  we   charge 

Has  to  be  settled  by  the  Hun  at  large. 

Here  and  elsewhere  bis  advocates  impute 
Innocence  to  the  Boche — a  gentle  creature, 

Too  prone  perhaps  to  lick  the  tyrant's  boot, 
But  otherwise  without  a  vicious  feature; 
They'd  have  our  wrath  abated; 

Poor  child,    "he   must   not   be   humiliated." 

Why  not.''     Against  his  army's  bestial  crimes 
He  never  lifted  one  protesting  finger; 

The    wrongs   of    Belgium    drew    his   jocund    rimes; 
Over  the  Hymn  of  Hate  he  loved  to  linger, 
Pressing  the  forte  pedal, 

And  wore — for  luck — the  Lusitania  medal. 

He  took  a  holiday  for  children  slain. 

And  butchered  women  set  his  flags  aflutter; 
Our  drowning  anguish  served   for  light  refrain 

To  beery  patriots  homing  down  the  gutter; 
On   prisoners  he  spat. 
The  helpless  ones,   and  thanked  his  Gott   for  that. 

Had   he  but   fought  as  decent  nations  fight. 

Clean-handed,    then    he    must    have    spared    hla 
honor; 
But  now,  if  Germany  goes  down  in  night. 

'Tis  he,   not  we,  that  puts  that  shame  upon   her, 
Shame  not  of  mere  defeat. 
But  such  that  never  our  hands  again  can  meet. 

Why  should  his  pride  of  race  be  spared  a  fall? 

Let  him  go  humble  all  his  days  for  sentence. 
Why  pity  him  as  just  a  Kaiser's  thrall, 

This    beast    at    heart! — tho*    fear    may     fake    re- 
pentance? 
For  mc,  when  all  is  said, 
I   save   my  pity   for  our  murdered   dead 

— Ozloi    Seaman .    in    Punch. 


PUT  YOUR  PROPERTY  IN  TRUST 

If  you  provide  that  your  estate  shall  be 
handled  by  this  Company  as  trustee,  it 
will  have  the  advantage  of  business-like, 
safe  and  economical  management,  exact 
accounting,  and  the  knowledge  of  men 
having  wide  business  experience. 

MERCANTILE  TRUST  COMPANY 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Roughly,    a    pound    of    coal    will    dry    two 
pounds   of   raw   vegetables. 


The  San  Francisco 
Savings  and   Loan  Society 

Savings  Commercial 

526   California  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  Sao  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH  -  •  -  -  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO  DISTRICT  BRANCH  Clement  and  7th  A»e. 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH     -     Haight  and  Bdvedere  Streeti 

June  29,  191 8 

Assets $59,897,62530 

Deposits 55,775. 507.-^ 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds 2,28fi.08M  84 

Employees'  Pension  Fund 284,897.17 

Officers:  John  A.  Buck.  President:  Geo.Toumy, 
Vice-Pres.  and  Manager:  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt,  Vice- 
President  and  Cashier;  E.  T.  Kruse.  Vice-Pres. ; 
William  Herrmann,  Assistant  Cashier;  A.  H. 
Muller.  Secretary:  Wm.  D.  Newhouse.  Assistant 
Secretary;  Good  fellow.  Eells.  Moore  &  Orrick, 
General  Attorneys. 

Board  of  Directors:  John  A.  Buck.  Geo.  Ton  my. 
E.T.  Kruse,  A.  H.  R.Schmidt.  I.  N.  W 
GoodfeTlow,  A.  Haas.  E.  N.  Van  Berr 
Dollar. 
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SATELLITES  OF  GREAT  CITIES. 

New  York  Has  Its  Brooklyn,  Minneapolis   Its  St. 
Paul,  and  So  On. 

A  certain  wag  once  said  that  there  is  a 
glory  of  the  sun,  a  glory  of  the  moon,  a  glory 
of  the  stars — and  a  glory  of  Brooklyn.  Not 
knowing  he  spoke  as  a  mystic,  he  went  his 
way.  But  in  that  quip  he  uttered  the  veriest 
of  truths,  and  put  strange  things  in  plain 
words.  For  the  glory  that  is  Brooklyn  is  the 
glory  possessed  by  all  the  satellite  cities  of 
the  world. 

It  would  seem  that  wherever  geography 
sets  a  fair  city  and  makes  men  to  dwell  there 
happily,  she  forthwith  builds  another  city 
close  by — the  hardened  humorist ! — and  stirs 
up  rivalry  between  them.  The  envy  of  youth 
for  age,  the  envy  of  the  Pomeranian  for  the 
St.  Bernard,  what  are  these  to  compare  with 
the  envy  of  the  Brooklyns  of  the  world  for 
the  New  Yorks  !  The  scorn  with  which  ex- 
perience holds  youth  and  the  nouveau  riche 
holds  his  poor  relation  pale  into  insignificance 
before  that  persistent  hauteur  the  New  Yorks 
of  creation  show  their  Brooklyns. 

He  who  lives  in  a  satellite  city  lives  ever 
with  an  apology  on  his  lips — the  air  is  so  good, 
the  streets  are  so  wide,  the  nights  so  quiet. 
In  fact,  one  might  almost  say  that  he  who 
lives  in  a  big  city  has  a  reason  for  doing  so, 
but  he  who  chooses  its  satellite  must  have  an 
excuse.  Residence  there  demands  an  explana- 
tion. If  you  doubt  it,  ask  the  man  from  St. 
Paul,  the  capital  satellite  of  Minneapolis; 
ask  the  man  from  Camden,  Philadelphia's 
poor  relation ;  ask  the  man  from  Oakland, 
who  looks  enviously  on  'Frisco  ;  or  him  who 
dwells  in  Levis  and  dreams  hungrily  of 
the  pleasant  streets  of  Quebec  across  the 
broad-bosomed  St.  Lawrence. 

I  have  never  lived  in  a  satellite  city.  That 
is  why  I  can  write  so  feelingly  about  them.  In 
fact,  these  very  words  are  the  result  of  a 
vow  made  years  ago  when,  by  a  stroke  of 
chance,  I  went  out  from  Philadelphia  to 
darkest  Camden — and  saw  a  great  light.  It 
was,  to  be  sure,  none  other  than  the  home 
of  Walt  Whitman,  but  then,  that  is  the  sort 
of  experience  one  has  in  a  satellite  city.  You 
are  constantly  discovering — big  souls,  whom 
you  naturally  associate  with  big  cities,  living 
there  by  choice ;  quaint  bits  of  architecture 
that  have  been  long  since  swept  away  in  the 
larger  town ;  community  customs  that  are  but 
a  memory  across  the  river ;  the  ancient  cries 
of  hucksters;  strange  local  papers;  cheaper 
theatres;  surprisingly  good  shops;  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  ordinary  folk. 

Things  that  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the 
larger  city  entirely  drown  grow  luxuriantly 
in  the  slow  and  silent  ways  of  the  satellite. 
The  twilight  mysteries  of  life  shine  there  like 
high  noonday — the  constant  and  abundant  re- 
newing of  the  race  and  the  pious  worship  of 
an  infinitely  superior  deity  who  is  adamant  to 
Sunday   movies    and   baseball. 

Enter  a  satellite  city,  and  you  set  forth  on 
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an  adventure  that  will  surely  bring  ample  ex- 
perience. You  enter  another  world,  breathe 
another  air,  speak  another  dialect  and  live, 
for  the  moment,  a  life  fraught  with  poignant 
strangeness.  You  may  laugh  *  at  it,  you  may 
scorn  it,  but  the  glory  that  is  Brooklyn  will 
make  life  in  the  big  city  richer  for  you. 

After  such  a  venture  into  the  unknown 
there  will  linger  in  the  heart,  like  glimpses  of 
a  far-off  land  long  since  seen,  but  never  for- 
gotten, memories  of  quiet,  tree-shaded  streets. 
The  laughter  of  little  children  at  play,  the 
clear  chimes  of  bells.  And  you  will  harbor  a 
secret  desire  to  go  back  there  and  begin  your 
dreams  again.  For  whether  you  dream  of  fair 
maidens  in  ivory  towers  or  the  dim  alleys  of 
forest  lands  or  the  stirring  hoots  of  trains 
across  water,  your  dreams  must  have  a  spot 
where  nightly  they  can  begin.  And  this  the 
satellite  provides — to  those  who  dwell  in  the 
big  cits'-  it  gives  a  foreign  land  by  their  very 
dooryard  and  weaves  for  them  the  tissue  of 
new  dreams. 

But  does  it  serve  no  other  purpose?  Surely. 
It  makes  beginning  poets  possible,  it  furnishes 
aspiring  novelists  with  a  new  realism,  and  it 
keeps  comedians  alive. 

Since  vers  libre  opened  the  gates  of  oppor- 
tunity to  all  comers  and  made  poetry  the 
recreation  of  an  otherwise  inarticulate  class, 
incipient  poets  can  no  longer  descant  on  the 
golden  crown  of  the  Woolworth  Tower  or  the 
tatterdemalion  of  Union  Square  or  the  marine 
activity  in  the  North  River.  That,  to  speak- 
editorially,  is  old  stuff.  He  must,  perforce, 
strike  a  new  note,  hark  back  sweetly  to  the 
home,  mother,  and  fireside  sentiment  that  one 
still  finds  flourishing  in  the  satellite.  Let  him 
write  of  baby  carriages,  let  him  hymn  a  little 
house  on  the  fringe  of  town,  let  him  glorify 
the  ancient  architectural  decay  and  picture 
the  sleepy,  slow  movement  of  the  folk  in  the 
town  across  the  river.  Instantly  he  springs 
into  fame.  Lo,  the  laureate  of  the  house- 
hold!  Lo,  the  poet  without  temperament, 
without  affairs,  without  affinities,  without  a 
taste  for  strong  drink,  without  angry  creditors 
or  picturesque  divorce!  Will  the  people  read 
his  verse?  Rather!  Will  reviewers  make  a 
cult  of  him?     Watch  them  ! 

For  the  intelHgensia  have  said  in  their 
hearts  that  no  good  can  come  out  of  Brook- 
lyn. When  it  does,  they  welcome  it  as  a 
"new  note."  For  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't 
anything  new;  it  is  merely  unsuspected  and 
exotic — and  it  demands  courage  to  be  exotic  in 
Brooklyn. 

This  which  is  true  of  incipient  poets  is  true 
also  of  aspiring  novelists. 

Today  it  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  that  to 
be  a  success,  to  be  hailed  as  having  "ar- 
rived" in  novelship,  one  must  write  realistic- 
ally. He  must,  in  the  parlance  of  that  variant 
tank  corps  captain,  "treat  'em  rough."  If  a 
little  sex  psychology  can  be  introduced,  all  the 
better;  the  novel  will  be  even  greater  litera- 
ture. But — and  this  is  a  salient  point — if  you 
will  remember  the  latest  batch  of  realistic 
novels  you  will  recall  that  their  authors  have 
studiously  avoided  the  realism  of  the  big  city. 
The  East  Sides  of  the  world  have  been  over- 
written. One  can  no  longer  expect  fame  on 
the  foul  air  in  a  sweatshop.  Realism  today 
must  not  be  the  sort  you  bump  against  in  the 
flat  under  yours,  on  your  busy  city  street,  in 
"your  noisy  office.  Realism  today  must  have 
the  perspective  of  distance;  in  short,  it  must 
be  placed  in  the  town   across  the  river. 

One  never  suspects  satellite  cities  of  realism. 
One  thinks  simply  of  life  and  living  there — 
ordinary,  workaday  life,  three-meals-a-day 
life,  a  pot-of^beer-at-nighttime  life,  birth- 
baptism  -  marriage  -  children-death-and-funeral 
life.  But  realism,  never  !  And  so  the  aspir- 
ing novelist  who  would  spring  to  fame  at  one 
leap  catches  his  readers  unaware.  He  makes 
the  real  life  of  the  satellite  city  realistic. 

And  then  there  is  the  third  purpose  a  satel- 
lite city  serves ;  what  would  the  theatrical 
profession  do  without  it?  I  do  not  mean  for 
office  receipts,  but  for  jokes.  For  it  is  a 
fundamental  law  among  comedians  that  the 
localism  is  as  necessary  on  the  stage  as  make- 
up. And  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  the  labors 
of  the  advance  agent — how  he  goes  secretly 
to  the  satellite  city,  hangs  around  bar-rooms 
listening,  ever  listening.  Then,  when  the  com- 
pany comes  to  the  big  city,  he  draws  the 
comedian  aside  and  reports  on  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  rival  town.  Oh,  the  laughter 
that  rolls  out  from  the  opera  house  that  night 
when  a  quip  is  pulled  at  the  expense  of  the 
satellite !  And  how  the  satellite  citizens 
squirm  in  their  seats  and  try  not  to  laugh ! 
Thus  does  the  Profession  speak  to  each  town 
in   its   own    tongue,   and   keep   alive   localisms. 

Now  a  localism  is  the  product  of  local 
pride,  and  of  the  latter  the  satellite  city  has 
an  abundance.  It  is  constantly  struggling  to 
maintain  its  individuality,  to  preserve  its  cus- 
toms and  traditions  separate  from  those  of  the 
larger  city.  The  satellite  citizen  speaks  of 
his  rival  town  with  the  same  sort  of  reserve 
that  a  Vermont  farmer  speaks  of  the  nation 
at  large;  he  is  mindful  that  his  state  took  its 
own  time  coming  into  the  Union,  and  he  clings 
to  it  with  a  swaggering  nasal  pride. 

Consequently,  the  one  event  the  satellite 
both  dreads  and  longs  for  is  incorporation  with 
the  larger  city.    It  is  torn  between  two  desires, 
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like  a  lovesick  girl  that  has  to  choose  be- 
tween two  swains,  knowing  that  she  must 
eventually  decide  on  one  of  them. 

Then  is  staged  a  tragedy  of  huge  propor- 
tions. 

Gardually  the  bigger  town  stretches  out  its 
streets.  They  reach  across  the  intervening 
fields  and  bridge  the  river.  They  draw  men 
away  in  the  morning;  they  take  them  back 
home  safely  at  night. 

The  stretched-out  streets  bring  also  that 
magic  touchstone  of  civilization — Public 
Service. 

Enterprise  sheds  a  new  light  on  the  town. 
The  people  begin  to  walk  more  briskly. 
Butcher  boys  lose  some  of  their  erstwhile 
politeness.  The  baby  carriages  retire  to  the 
fringe  of  town.  On  the  outskirts,  land  pro- 
moters reap  rich  harvests  and  create  hideous 
architecture.  The  satelliter  learns  a  new  vo- 
cabulary. He  speaks  of  "downtown."  His 
suburbs  take  on  names  like  sleeping  cars. 

Yes,  great  improvements  are  being  made — 
a  better  fire  department,  better  car  service, 
better  paved  streets.  But  while  the  satellite 
is  eating  of  this  pleasant  fruit  it  has  lost  its 
primal  innocence !  No  longer  does  it  care 
to  preserve  its  ancient  individuality.  It  is 
seized  with  a  huge  desire  for  incorporation 
with  its  larger  brother — like  a  mystic  who 
longs  to  cease  becoming  and  desires  to  be, 
like  a  lover  who  would  be  engulfed  in  his 
beloved. 


Then  comes  the  quick  denouement.  Rail- 
road officials,  telephone  officials,  contractors, 
city  fathers,  et  a!,  sit  in  solemn  conference 
with  legislators.  The  last  chapter  of  this 
realistic  novel  finds  the  satellite  city  happily 
married  to  its  lover.  Thenceforth  they  are 
known  as  "Twin  Cities"  or  "Greater  ." 

Oddly  enough,  I  have  always  conceived  of 
Heaven  as  being  one  of  these  amalgamated 
"Greater"  cities — a  place  with  an  uptown  and 
a  downtown  and  a  satellite  city  lying  across 
the  river  of  the  water  of  life.  It  is,  per- 
haps, a  childish  version  of  those  "many  man- 
sions." But  I  cling  to  the  idea  because  there 
are  a  great  many  uninteresting  and  obnoxious 
saints  with  whom  I  have  no  desire  to  asso- 
ciate. I  would  gladly  give  them  the  freedom 
of  the  Big  City  where  everything  is  up  to 
date  with  silver  streets  and  beryl  lamp- 
posts. For  my  part,  I  would  prefer  living 
across  the  river  where  the  realistic  and  home- 
poetry  life  may  be  a  bit  slow,  but  where  the 
baby  coaches  still  roll  safely  along  the  streets 
and  the  butcher  boys  are  polite.  That's  what 
a  satellite  city  is  for — for  those  who  are  not 
altogether  what  their  times  expect  of  them, 
sedentary,  satisfied  folk  who  enjoy  their 
limitations  and  wear  their  mediocrity  un- 
ashamed. And  I  believe  that  in  some  corner 
of  Elysian  Fields — not  too  far  from  the  Big 
City  itself — there  is  builded  a  town  reserved 
for  just  such  people,  a  sort  of  beautiful  Brook- 
lyn— Richardson  Wright  in  the  Bookman. 
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We  can  highly  recommend  our  stock  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  including1: 

European  Sycamore 
(platanus  Orientals) 
The  most   desirable  shade  tree 
used  in  California.     Universally 
sold  all    over   the   State.    Trans- 
plants easily  and  grows  rapidly. 

Bartlett     Pears     on     Quince 
Root 

double-worked  on  Beurre  Hardy. 

Niles  Giant  Rhubarb 

Easily  excels  any  other  variety  in  the  great  size  of  th 
exceedingly  crisp  and  juicy, 
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Boxwood 

(buxus  bempervirens) 
English  Holly 

(ilex  aquifolium) 
Oregon  Grape 

(mahonia  aquifolium) 
Persian  Mulberries 

Trees   which  will   bear  young 
and  produce  large,  luscious  fruit. 
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California  Nursery  Co.  wes 

P.  O.  BOX  416,  NILES,  CAL. 
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MILLIONS  GIVEN  REPLACED  BY  MILLIONS. 


Outpouring  of    Gold    from   California   During  Year    Does    Not 
Impair  Her  Wealth. 


The  generous  outpouring  of  money  in  re- 
sponse to  demands  from  every  quarter  was  the 
feature  of  the  year  in  finance  in  California. 
The  cry  "Give,"  "Give,"  arose  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  war.  It  did  not  go  unan- 
swered. Pocket-books  were  opened,  savings 
books  brought  out,  and  even  secret  hoards 
came  to  light.  The  cities  and  towns  vied 
with  each  other — not  to  see  how  little  they 
could  escape  with,  but  rather  which  would  be 
able  to  show  the  greatest  amount  subscribed, 
be  it  for  government  needs  or  for  war  chari- 
ties. It  was  a  year  of  ceaseless  giving.  Never 
was  so  much  money  raised.  Never  was  it  be- 
lieved that  so  much  could  be  raised.  There 
was  never  a  cavil  at  the  size  of  the  requests, 
not  an  objection  raised  at  the  amounts  as- 
signed as  quotas  to  cities  or  districts.  What 
was  given,  and  it  amounted  to  many  millions, 
was  given  cheerfully  and  with  a  real  patriotic 
joy  in  the  giving.  Thousands  of  California's 
sons  were  .abroad  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  if 
necessary,  for  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  do  this  were  deter- 
mined that  their  boys  should  lack  nothing  and 
that  if  money  would  help  win  the  war,  Cali- 
fornia would  furnish  its  share  and  more. 

Yet  with  all  the  millions  taken  from  Cali- 
fornia either  in  loans  to  the  United  States 
government,  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross, 
or  war  charities,  the  paradoxical  fact  remains 
that  there  is  more  money  in  the  state  and 
that  it  is  richer  than  ever  before.  The  savings 
banks  can  show  greater  totals  of  deposits, 
every  corporation  is  prosperous  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  and  every  business  man  reports  a 
prosperous  year.  The  worker  never  had  so 
much  money  in  his  possession  in  his  whole  life 
before.  There  has  been  no  unemployment ; 
on  the  contrary  men  have  been  in  demand; 
and  in  many  industries  women  have  been  em- 
ployed in  capacities  which  it  was  never  before 
even  dreamed  they  would  be  called  to  fill. 
There  has  always  been  money  in  circulation, 
more  money  than  ever  before,  and  with  it 
all  the  wisdom  of  the  financial  leaders  has 
been  such  that  there  has  been  little  inflation. 
Prices,  of  course,  have  soared,  but  this  has 
been  rather  due  to  increased  demand  from 
abroad,  or  for  needs  of  the  government,  rather 
than  from  depreciation  of  the  dollar.     People 


cheerfully  paid  the  increased  prices  for  every- 
thing they  used,  yet  continued  to  give,  and, 
perhaps  best  of  all,  learned  to  save. 

LIBERTY    LOAN    RECORD. 

The  Liberty  Loan  record  of  the  first  year 
of  war,  wonderful  as  it  was,  was  far  excelled 
during  the  year  just  closed.  The  enormous 
sums  needed  by  the  government  to  carry  on 
successful  war  were  subscribed  with  even 
more  ease  than  the  smaller  loans  of  1917. 
California  in  each  case  was  well  beyond  the 
demands  made  upon  her.  The  total  amount 
raised  in  the  state  in  four  Liberty  Loans  was 
$767,450,650,  the  total  amount  asked  of  the 
state  in  quotas  assigned  for  the  several  loans 
was  $616,873,408,  or  $150,577,242  thrown  in 
for  good  measure.  In  each  successive  loan 
the  response  was  the  same — a  heavy  over- 
subscription. The  total  Liberty  Loan  record 
of  the  state,  not  as  yet  published  anywhere, 
has  just  been  compiled  for  the  Argonaut. 

In  the  first  Liberty  Loan  in  1917  the  quota 
of  California  was  $91,000,000  and  $116,000,000 
were  subscribed,  an  oversubscription  of  $25,- 
000,000,  or  a  percentage  of  oversubscription  of 
27.47  per  cent. 

The  quota  assigned  to  the  state  for  the 
second  loan,  also  in  1917,  was  $134,496,579 
and  there  were  subscribed  $183,889,350,  an 
oversubscription  of  $49,392,771,  or  36.33  per 
cent. 

The  third  loan  was  early  in  1918,  when  Cali- 
fornia's quota  was  $133,820,429,  and  the  total 
amount  subscribed  $177,756,650,  an  oversub- 
scription of  $43,936,221,  or  32.84  per  cent. 

The  Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  the  greatest  of 
all,  showed  California  with  a  quota  assigned 
her  of  the  enormous 'sum  of  $257,556,400,  a 
quota  admittedly  out  of  proportion  with  some 
of  the  other  states.  The  amount,  however, 
was  raised  in  spite  of  peace  rumors  and  propa- 
ganda designed  to  hamper  it,  and  the  total 
subscription  was  $289,804,650,  yet  again  an 
oversubscription,  this  time  smaller,  but  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  even  more  wonderful, 
of  $32,248,650,  or  13  per  cent. 

That  these  loans  were  generally  partici- 
pated in  by  the  citizens  of  California  in  in- 
creasing number  of  subscribers  with  each  suc- 
cessive loan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 


first  there  were  200,000  buyers  of  the  bonds 
in  the  state;  in  the  second,  324,163;  in  the 
third  loan  the  number  jumped  to  759,623,  and 
in  the  fourth  loan  the  number  is  estimated 
to  be  fully   two   millions. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   IN   VAN. 

San  Francisco,  the  premier  city  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast, "was  ever  in  the  fore  front  of  all 
these  campaigns.  In  the  first  loan  she  was 
assigned  a  quota  of  $42,000,000  and  subscribed 
$56,000,000,  an  oversubscription  of  $14,000,- 
000,  or  21.5  per  cent.  Her  quota  in  the  second 
loan  was  $51,000,000,  and  her  subscription 
$69,500,000,  an  oversubscription  of  $18,500,- 
000,  or  24.1  per  cent.  In  the  third  loan  the 
quota  was  $53,970,000,  the  subscription  $56,- 
067,900,  an  oversubscription  of  $2,105,070,  or 
3.9  per  cent.,  and  in  the  fourth  loan  the  quota 
was  $107,876,500,  subscription  $108,698,150, 
an  oversubscription  of  $821,650,  or  .76  per 
cent.  The  number  of  subscribers  in  the  city 
to  the  several  loans  was:  First  loan,  35,000, 
second  loan,  50,000;  third  loan,  149,993,  and 
fourth  loan,   193,871. 

The  quotas  assigned  to  San  Francisco  were 
very  heavy,  more  than  double  those  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  far  in  advance  of  other  cities  of 
the  same  population.  She  bore  the  burden 
cheerfully  and  never  asked  for  a  reduction 
nor  even  considered  the  possibility  of  not 
being  able  to  raise  the  amounts.  Her  figures 
are  also  lessened  by  the  assignment  of  cor- 
poration moneys  to  various  other  places  where 
there  are  agencies  of  such  corporations,  al- 
though these  keep  their  funds  here,  a  fact  in 
a  measure  responsible  for  the  size  of  the 
quotas. 

But  in  addition  to  the  Liberty  Loans,  the 
banks  of  California,  with  the  other  states, 
were  asked  to  finance  the  government  between 
the  loans  by  setting  aside  at  least  2*4  per  cent, 
of  their  total  resources  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  Treasury  certificates.  In  this 
way  California  contributed  through  her  banks 
a  total  to  October  1st  of  $181,528,000,  and 
since  then  has  taken  up  others,  the  amounts 
of  which  are  not  in.  Taken  with  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Liberty  Loans,  therefore, 
California  has  raised  a  billion  dollars  to  assist 
the  government  in  its  various  forms  of 
financing.  If  the  millions  raised  for  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  later  for  United 
War  Work  societies  were  taken  into  account 
the  amount  would  be  well  over  a  billion. 

BANKS    BORE    BURDEN. 

During  all  this  governmental  financing  the 
banks   bore   the   brunt,    as    they    did   in    1917. 


Their  staffs  were  sadly  affected  by  the  se- 
lective drafts,  the  average  physically  ot  bank 
clerks  being  high,  or  they  would  not  hold 
their  positions.  The  government  took  freely 
of  them.  Enlistments  among  the  younger 
bankers  were  also  numerous.  In  the  Fourth 
Loan  campaign  there  was  an  influenza  epi- 
demic and  the  forces  of  the  banks  were  great 
sufferers.  Financial  institutions  have  worked 
all  the  year  under  such  difficulties  as  they 
never  before  had  to  contend  with.  Their  loans 
were  curtailed  by  the  government's  order  per- 
mitting only  essential  industries  to  draw  upon 
the  liquid  resources  of  the  institutions.  They 
were  compelled  to  exercise  a  caution  which 
must  have  prevented  great  profits.  Yet  at  the 
end  of  the  year  every  banker  in  California  will 
admit  that  he  has  made  a  substantial  profit 
on  the  year's  operations,  in  many  instances 
larger  than  ever  before.  And  although  every 
other  commodity  had  doubled  in  price  money 
rates  never  changed,  but  were  held  all  the 
year  at  an  established  level  of  6  per  cent. 
Good  substantial  dividends  are  declared  by 
every  institution  and  each  and  every  one  takes 
pride  in  pointing  out  how  its  reserves  have  in- 
creased. Many  have  increased  their  capital 
stock  to  enable  the  handling  of  a  larger  vol- 
ume of  deposits.  The  total  aggregate  of  re- 
sources in  California  is  now  around  the  two- 
billion  mark,  making  it  the  fifth  state  in  the 
Union  in  banking  wealth,  exceeded  only  by 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Illinois  in  the  order  named. 

The  consolidated  figures  of  all  the  banks  in 
California,  state  and  national,  on  June  29, 
1918,  were  $1,814,000,000,  and  the  figures  for 
the  last  call,  when  obtainable,  will  show  a 
very  considerable  gain.  The  gain  from  De- 
cember 31st  to  August  29th  amounted  to  forty 
millions,  and  since  then  has  been  even  greater. 
The  showing  of  the  state  banks  would  indi- 
cate this.  Aggregate  resources  of  the  state 
banks  as  of  November  1st  amounted  to  $1,026,- 
544,955,  or  a  gain  of  $6,700,000  since  August 
31,  1918,  and  of  $36,363,000  since  November 
21,  1917.  Commercial  bank  deposits  totaled 
$247,558,779  on  November  1st,  the  highest 
mark  yet  reached.  Savings  deposits  in  the 
state  banks,  and  the  savings  banks  are  all  in 
the  state  banking  system,  show  a  gain  of 
nearly  $20,000,000  since  November  20,  1917, 
in  spite  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
drawn  upon  to  buy  Liberty  Bonds.  Individual 
savings  deposits  have  been  drawn  upon  more 
than  $12,300,000  between  August  31st  and  No- 
vember 1st  of  the  present  year,  yet  show  a 
gain  of  $17,448,000  since  last  year.  In  the 
fiscal  year  of  the  state  banking  department 
ended  June  30th  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
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wealth  of  the  state  banks  of  $92,285,933,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  superintendent, 
who  gave  the  total  resources  of  the  banks 
under  his  jurisdiction  at  that  date  as  $1,021,- 
510,021.  The  resources  of  the  national  banks 
of  California  of  that  date  were  $792,490,000, 
an  aggregate  of  $1,814,000,021. 

RECORD  BANK  WEALTH. 
Figures  are  better  available  for  San  Fran- 
cisco than  for  the  state,  and  as  San  Francisco 
is  the  great  commercial  and  financial  centre 
of  California,  indicate  the  growth  in  banking 
wealth  better  than  in  any  estimates,  The 
banking  wealth  of  San  Francisco  is  greater 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The  consoli- 
dated resources  of  nine  national  and  twenty- 
seven  state  banking  institutions,  as  of  No- 
vember 1st,  amounted  to  the  great  sum  of 
$S50,965,998,  an  increase  of  $16,872,48S  over 
the  previous  high  record  of  two  months  be- 
fore. The  combined  resources  of  the  national 
banks  on  November  1st  last  were  $422,163,544, 
as  compared  with  $404,152,643  on  August  1st 
last  and  with   $394,286,087   on   December  31, 

1917,  an  increase  during  ten  months  of  $27,- 
887,457.  The  total  resources  of  the  state 
banks  of  San  Francisco  November  1st 
amounted  lo  $428,S02,454,  as  compared  with 
$429,940,867  on  August  31st.  The  total  com- 
bined resources  of  all  San  Francisco  banks 
were  $850,965,998,  as  compared  with  $834,- 
093,510  on  August  31st,  and  amount  to  a  gain 
of  more  than  $100,000,000  within  a  single 
year. 

The  manner  in  which  the  banking  wealth  of 
the  state  has  been  conserved  is  undoubtedly 
due  here,  as  in  every  other  state  and  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system,  without  which  the  war  could 
scarcely  have  been  financed  without  great 
hardship  and  much  inflation.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve system  is  growing  rapidly.  In  every 
state  in  the  Union  state  banks  are  availing 
themselves  of  its  advantages  where  possible 
and  where  existing  local  laws  conflict  are 
taking  steps  to  have  such  laws  amended.  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  California,  where  a  few 
more  banks  are  entering  the  system  and  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  rediscount  privileges 
and  will  do  so  in  greater  number  after  the 
next  legislature,  when  amendments  will  be 
made  to  the  state  banking  laws. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  IS  BOON. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Fran- 
cisco covers  the  seven  furthest  Western  states 
and  its  growth  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
things  in  the  financial  retrospect  of  the  year. 
The  total  resources  of  the  bank  December  6, 

1918,  were  $341,221,000,  as  compared  with 
$161,055,000  on  the  same  date  of  1917.  The 
total  gold  reserve  was  $169,815,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $98,349,000,  and  the  total  reserves 
$170,179,000,  as  compared  with  $98,537,000. 
To  show  the  business  transacted  with  its  mem- 
ber banks  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
it  held  rediscounted  bills  seconded  by  govern- 
ment obligations  on  December  6th  to  the 
amount  of  $53,148,000,  as  compared  with 
$2,135,000  on  the  same  date  last  year.  It 
held  other  discounted  bills  of  $29,113,000, 
against  $16,644,000  a  year  before  and  had  a 
total  of  bills  on  hand  of  $125,962,000,  com- 
pared with  $38,064,000  a  year  before.  The 
paid-up  capital  has  grown  from  $4,073,000  to 
$4,614,000  in  the  year  and  total  gross  deposits 
have  increased  from  $101,619,000  to  $123,- 
503,000. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  things  in 
daily  life  during  the  year  has  been  the  ab- 
sence of  gold  in  recent  months.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  formerly  fond  of  its  gold  payments 
and  preferred  it  to  currency.  Now  currency  is 
in  vogue  and  business  men  have  come  to  like 
it  much  better.  The  former  currency  of  the 
banks  has  been  replaced  by  Federal  Reserve 
bills,  backed  by  the  United  States  of  America 
and  a  gold  reserve.  There  are  now  in  circula- 
tion in  this  Federal  Reserve  District  $206,- 
071,000  of  Federal  Reserve  bank  notes,  as  com- 
pared with  $54,853,000  on  the  same  date  last 
year.  And  the  number  is  daily  increasing  as 
the  bank  gathers  into  its  vaults  all  the  gold 
obtainable  from  every  source. 

During  the  year  two  new  banks  were  started 
in  the  city,  one  the  British  American  Bank, 
a  conversion  of  the  former  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  British  America  in  existence  here 
since  1874  into  a  state  institution,  the  other 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Spanish  America,  a 
branch  of  a  London  institution,  to  deal  more 
directly    with    Latin    American    trade. 

NO  WORRY  OVER  OUTLOOK. 
Financiers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  not 
worrying  about  reconstruction  problems,  but 
are  keeping  on  the  even  tenor  of  their-  way. 
They  are  assured  that  the  great  basic  indus- 
tries will  remain  as  heretofore  and  that  the 
revived  shipbuilding  will  continue,  not  per- 
haps with  as  feverish  activity  as  during  the 
war,  but  on  a  permanent  assured  basis.  They 
know  that  the  great  resources  of  the  state  will 
continue  to  draw  money  here  and  they  are 
better  assured  of  growth  in  savings  patronage 
than  ever  before  as  a  result  of  the  education 
of  the  public  in  thrift.  They  know  also  that 
greater  business  is  coming   to  them   from   ex- 
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port  trade  and  are  quietly  getting  ready  to 
take  care  of  it  in  such  manner  as  will  assure 
to  San  Francisco  and  to  California  their  share 
in  world  trade  and  control  of  the  business 
corning  from  the  Orient.  That  there  will  be 
two  more  Liberty  Loans  during  the  coming 
year  is  generally  conceded,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  with  any  of  them  that  so  far  as  Cali- 
fornia is  concerned  it  will  take  care  of  all 
its  obligations  in  that  regard  in  the  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  They  are  ready  for 
them  and  will  do  as  they  have  hitherto  done, 
bear  the  expense  and  labor  of  their  successful 
conclusion. 

««» 

During  the  big  drive  on  the  Toul  sector  one 
Salvation  Army  kitchen,  whose  chief  cook  was 
Ensign  Fred  Anderson  of  Tacoma,  Washing- 
ton, started  baking  hot  cakes  at  7:30  one 
morning  and  kept  at  it  without  intermission 
until  3  o'clock  the  next  morning,  making  hot 
cakes  on  a  plate  4x4  feet,  twelve  large  cakes  at 
a  time,  three  plates  every  five  minutes,  or 
something  like  8000  cakes  at  one  stretch. 
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CORPORATION  FINANCING  LIMITED. 


Claims  of  Uncle  Sam  to  a  Clear  Field  in  the  Money  Market 
Recognized  by  Corporations  and  Municipalities. 


Complete      cooperation      with      the     United 
States  in  its  financing  operations  marked  the 
trend    of    the    investment    markets    in    Cali- 
fornia  during   the   whole    of    1918.      Nowhere 
was    there    a    more    cheerful    acquiescence    in 
the    request    of    the    government    for    a    clear 
field    for   its   money-raising   than   by   the    cor- 
porations and  municipalities  of  the  state.     All 
save     the     most     absolutely     essential     public 
works    were    laid    to    one    side,    schoolhouses 
badly  needed  were  not  built,  parks  and  road- 
ways voted  by  the   people  remained   in   abey- 
ance.     The   number   of   municipal   issues   sold 
during  the  year  was  very  small  as  compared 
with    former    years.       It    was    actually    much 
smaller   than   authorized,    as   many   cities    and 
towns   preferred    to    wait   until   the   field   was 
clear  before  issuance,  although  such  had-  been 
voted    by    the    electors    and    passed   upon    by 
the   Capital  Issues   Committee.     This   commit- 
tee, appointed  at  Washington  and  operating  as 
far   as  possible  in  conjunction  with   the  Fed- 
eral  Reserve    Bank,   sat   upon   the   lid   all   the 
year  and  permitted  little  financing  which  could 
not  be  avoided,   its  jurisdiction  extending  to 
all    amounts    of    $100,000    or    over.       Conse- 
quently the  bulk  of  the  municipal  bonds  sold 
during   the   year   were   of    issues   below   that 
amount  and  the  total  was  not  great.     Los  An- 
geles flood  control  bonds,  some  large  reclama- 
tion issues,  which  latter  came  under  the  head 
of    essentials    in    that    they    spelled    increased 
crop   acreage   and  in   consequence   more  food, 
and  a   few   vitally   important   public   improve- 
ment   bonds,    especially    those    for    sewer    or 
water    purposes    as    directly    affecting    public 
health,    largely    made    up    the    total.      A    few 
smaller  municipalities  persisted  in  coming  into 
the  market,  but  the  high  rate  of  interest  de- 
terred most  of  these  even  though  they  were 
not    forbidden.      As    a   result   there   was   little 
of  what  is  known  as  long-term  financing  so  far 
as  the  municipalities  were  concerned.     There 
was  at  all  times  a  ready  market  for  the  few 
offered,   for  there   are   few  better  investments 
than    such    securities    of    California,    and    the 
prices  were  attractive  to  buyers.     Early  in  the 
year   the   shelves    of    the    dealers   wore   swept 
bare    of    municipals    and    have    so    remained. 
After  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  campaign  the 
bars  were  let  down  somewhat  and  during  De- 
cember a  number  of   cities  in  the  state  have 
prepared  to   come  into  the  market.     There  is 
not   danger,    however,   that  there   will   be   any 
flood   of   municipals.      Investors   are  just   now 
looking   for   bargains   and   bonds   issued   must 
be  at  a  rate  of  interest  that  might  readily  be- 
come burdensome  when  the  country's  business 
is    again    normal.      Therefore    the    wiser    city 
fathers    are    deferring    all    they    can    the    in- 
curring  of   long-term    obligations   until   bonds 
at   a   lower   rate   of   interest   are   more   in   de- 
mand.     A    good    instance    of    this    feature    of 
the  market  is  that  San  Francisco  has  on  her 
hands    millions    of    Hetch    Hetchy    bonds    for 
which   at  their  interest  rate   of  4l/2   per   cent. 
there  is  no  sale.     Many  municipalities  carried 
out  necessary  works   by   means   of  short-term 
financing,    the    obligations    running    not    over 
five  years. 

SHORT-TERM  FINANCING. 
"  This  short-term  financing  was  also  the 
method  resorted  to  by  the  corporations.  Few 
of  these  cared  to  saddle  themselves  with  a 
debt  at  the  rates  of  interest  which  they  would 
have  found  it  necessary  to  pay,  and  there 
was  in  consequence  during  the  year  a  number 
of  note  issues,  maturities  ranging  from  two 
to  five  years,  with  the  bulk  at  two  years.  In- 
vestors who  watched  the  markets,  and  were 
willing  to  take  the  time  to  attend  to  their  in- 
vestments, took  advantage  of  the  market  in 
these,  some  high-class  concerns  paying  as 
high  as  8  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  instances 
as  high  as  10  per  cent.,  for  money  for  one 
and  two  years.  Most  of  these  were  Eastern 
corporations,  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  California  corporations  financing  in  this 
manner.  Among  the  few  were  the  Shaw- 
Batcher  Pipe  Works,  China  Mail  Steamship 
Company,  the  Moran  Company,  packers,  the' 
Paraffine  Companies,  Ltd.,  Miller  &  Lux,  and, 
some  others,  most  of  the  amounts  being  under 
half  a  million  and  all  less  than  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  public  utilities  were  in  much  worse 
case  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  than  any 
other  corporations.  Prices  had  risen  which 
gave  increased  revenue  in  other  lines,  but 
their  rates  were  fixed.  Revenues  of  the  public 
utility  companies  all  over  the  state  fell  off 
untif  there  was  a  danger  of  forfeiture  of  in- 
terest on  bonded  indebtedness — dividends  had 
long  ceased  to  be  more  than  something  hoped 
for.  It  was  recognized  that  the  public  service 
corporations  must  have  relief.  All  over  the 
land  a  changed  feeling  had  come  toward  them. 
People  had  grown  to  feel  themselves  more  in 
partnership  with  the  concerns  that  most  nearly 
reached    their   daily   needs.      There   were    few 


voices  raised  in  dissent  when  rates  were 
raised  by  the  public  service  commissions,  even 
when  it  was  necessary  to  pay  an  odd  cent  or 
two  more  for  a  street-car  ride.  The  Cali- 
fornia railroad  commission  took  the  distressed 
state  of  the  public  service  corporations  under 
advisement.  It  found  that  materials,  labor, 
and  taxes  absorbed  all  and  more  of  the  earn- 
ings, which  had  in  most  cases  increased, 
though  not  in  proportion  with  the  swollen  ex- 
pense accounts.  During  the  year  almost  every 
public  utility  in  California  asked  and  received 
increased  rates.  The  result  has  been  seen  in 
the  position  of  the  companies,  which  now 
have  recovered,  or  are  recovering,  their  lost 
ground,  for  California's  utilities  have  long 
been  regarded  as  among  the  most  desirable 
for  investment.  The  exception  is  in  San 
Francisco,  where  peculiar  local  conditions,  the 
hostility  of  the  Municipal  street-car  line  to 
the  United  Railroads,  and  throat-cutting  com- 
petition prevented  any  advance.  The  people 
of  the  city  are  profiting  directly,  as  San 
Francisco  is  almost  the  only  city  of  any  size 
in  the  United  States  still  paying  a  five-cent 
street-car  fare.  Not  only  street  and  railroad 
fares,  but  light,  gas,  water,  and  freight  rates 
have  been  generally  raised.  All  this  has  been 
done  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The 
average  citizen  recognized  that  he  could  not 
be  served  by  a  company  not  able  to  meet  its 
obligations  and  that  as  every  other  commodity 
advanced,  so  must  service. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  FINANCING. 
The  most  important  local  financing  is  natu- 
rally in  the  field  of  public  utilities.  The  rail- 
road commission  kept  a  tight  check  on  these 
all  the  year,  the  records  showing  that  during 
the  eleven  months  ending  November  30th  the 
commission  authorized  the  public  utilities  of 
the  state  to  issue  $59,540,073  of  stocks,  bonds, 
and  notes,  as  compared  with  $96,805,383  for 
the  same  period  of  1917.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  all  these  were  sold  in  the  market 
during  the  year,  for  it  frequently  happens  that 
issues  are  authorized  many  months  before 
they  are  marketed,  which  is  done  under  the 
direction  of  the  commission  and  often  piece- 
meal. The  amounts  of  the  eleven  months' 
issues  are  thus  classified : 


Nov.  30, 
Class  of  Utility.  1918. 

Steam    railroads    $13,739,987 

Electric   railways    13,088,495 

Gas  and  elec.  companies..    15,810,484 

Water  companies   15.345,201 

Tel.  &  tel.  companies.... 
Warehouse  companies   ... 

Car  companies    

Pipe  line— oil  companies. 
Steamship  companies  .... 
Motor  companies    


853,975 
525,930 


75,000 
101,000 


Nov.  30, 

1917. 

$  6,010,103 

2,124,845 

51,886,557 

10,931,249 

756,074 

153,220 

60,000 

24.843,333 


40,000 


Total $59, 540,072     $96,805,381 

In  1917  the  commission  authorized  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  to  issue  $32,951,"- 
700  of  stock  and  bonds  to  consolidate  its 
properties  with  the  Pacific  Light  and  Power 
Corporation  and  affiliated  companies.  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  of  California  in  1917  was 
authorized  to  issue  $24,843,333  of  common 
stock   as    a   dividend. 

These  issues  were  permitted  by  the  commis- 
sion for  purposes  as  follows  :  To  finance  con- 
struction expenditures,  incurred  or  to  be  in- 
curred, $31,252,826;  to  refund  indebtedness 
of  existing  corporations.  $4,630,572 ;  to  be 
used  as  collateral,  $10,124,350;  to  reorganize 
public  utility  corporations,  $13,418,200;  and 
for  miscellaneous  purposes,  $113,125;  a  total 
for  all  purposes  of  $59,540,073. 

The  total  amount  of  $59,540,073  consisted 
of  stocks,  bonds,  and  notes  divided  among  the 
various  classes  of  corporations  as  follows: 


Class  of  Utility.  Stock. 

Steam   railroads    $  5,900,899 

Electric   railways    6,383,700 


Gas  and  elec.   companies. 

Water  companies    

Tel.    &  *  tel.    companies... 
Warehouse    companies    .  . 

Car  companies 

Pipe  line — oil  companies.  . 
Steamship  companies 
Motor  companies    


5,405,700 
501,950 

15,000 
525,930 


Bonds. 
7,789,088 
6,547,400 
9,554,850 
8,619,051 
595,800 


75,000 

101,000 


Total $18,909,179     $33,106,189 

Notes  were  issued  as  follows  :  Steam  rail- 
roads, $50,000  ;  electric  railways,  $157,395  ; 
gas  and  electric  companies,  $849,934 ;  water 
companies,  $6,224,200 ;  telephone  and  tele- 
graph companies,  $243,175;  total,  $7,524,704. 
San  Diego  and  Arizona  Railway  Company, 
building  a  line  of  railway  from  San  Diego  to 
Seeley,  Imperial  County,  was  authorized  to 
issue  $5,826,799  of  7  per  cent,  preferred  stock 
and  $7,289,088  of  bonds-  to  effect  a  settlement 
with  J.  D.  and  A.  B.  Spreckels  Company  and 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  complete  the 
road.  The  Spreckels  interests  and  Southern 
Pacific  have  been  advancing  the  moneys  neces- 
sary to  build  the  road. 

Sacramento  Northern  Railroad  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  $5,200,000  of  stock  and 
$5,500,000    of   bonds    to    acquire    and   improve 
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the  properties  of  Northern  Electric  Railway 
Company  and  controlled  and  affiliated  com- 
panies. 

Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Railroad  Com- 
pany was  given  permission  to  issue  $1,000,000 
of  common,  $173,000  of  6  per  cent,  preferred, 
and  $698,400  of  bonds  to  acquire  the  proper- 
ties of  Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa  Railroad 
Company. 

Spring  Valley  Water  Company  was  au- 
thorized to  issue  $4,000,000  of  two-year  6  per 
cent,  notes  due  March  1,  1920.  The  company 
was  also  given  permission  to  issue  $5,250,000 
of  its  4  per  cent,  bonds  as  collateral  to  secure 
notes.  Of  the  notes,  $3,300,000  were  used  to 
refund  outstanding  notes. 

East  Bay  Water  Company  was  authorized  to 
issue  $1,712,051.61  of  bonds  and  $2,150,000  of 
notes.  After  receiving  authority  to  issue 
$900,000  of  one-year  notes,  the  company 
modified  its  financial  programme,  decided  not 
to  issue  the  $900,000  of  one-year  notes  and 
applied  for  and  was  given  authority  to  issue 
$1,250,000  of  five-year  6  per  cent,  notes.  The 
bonds  are  being  used  as  collateral.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  notes  are  being  used  to  build 
the  San   Pablo  dam. 

San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation 
was  given  permission  to  issue  and  sell 
$1,113,000  of  its  Series  "C"  6  per  cent,  bonds 
to  finance  improvements. 

San  Diego  Consolidated  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  was  authorized  to  issue,  from  time  to 
time  $652,800  of  five-year  6  per  cent,  notes, 
due  July  1,  1923,  $816,000  of  bonds  for  col- 
lateral, $350,000  of  debenture  bonds,  and 
$133,700  of  preferred  stock.  Part  of  the 
$652,800  of  notes  must  be  used  to  refund 
$400,000  of  two-year  notes  due  September  1, 
1919 — the  remainder  to  finance  improve- 
ments. 

Western  States  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
was  given  permission  to  issue  $178,000  of  pre- 
ferred stock,  $690,000  of  notes,  and  $959,100 
of  bonds  as  collateral. 

Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power  Company 
was  authorized   to   issue   $1,000,000   of  bonds. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  has  been 
given  authority  to  issue  $5,000,000  of  6  per 
cent,  preferred  stock  or  $5,000,000  of  its 
general  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds,  or 
such  an  amount  of  either  as  it  may  elect, 
provided  that  in  the  aggregate  it  does  not 
issue  more  than  $5,000,000  of  stock  and 
bonds. 

CONSTRUCTION"   LIMITED. 
W.    C.    Fankhauser,   the   commission's   stock 
and    bond    expert,    thus    states    the    position 
taken  by  that  body  during   1918: 


"Early  in  the  year  the  commission  sug- 
gested that  public  utilities  undertake  only 
such  construction  as  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary and  which  might  contribute  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Quoting  from  a  decision  of 
February  4,  191S: 

"'It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  public  utilities  as  well  as  other  enter- 
prises will  have  considerable  difficulty  in 
financing  new  construction  during  the  war. 
The  general  welfare  requires  that  our  electric 
companies,  which  play  so  vital  a  part  in  the 
nation's  efficiency,  shall,  so  far  as  possible, 
conserve  their  finance  so  that  they  may  more 
readily  be  able  to  secure  such  funds  as.  are 
imperatively  needed  to  increase  their  produc- 
tion and  maintain  their  efficiency.  The  ex- 
penditures which  otherwise  might  be  con- 
sidered desirable,  though  not  immediately 
necessary,  should  be  deferred  in  favor  of  ex- 
penditures most  urgently  necessary  at  the 
moment  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  these 
utilities  to  help  win  the  war.  Furthermore, 
at  a  time  when  the  cost  of  materials  and 
money  is  abnormally  high,  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  the  utility  and  its  patrons  that 
all  work  not  clearly  now  necessary  be  de- 
ferred.' 

"Public  utilities  have  this  year  been  con- 
fronted with  problems  entirely  different  from 
any  with  which  they  and  the  commission  have 
had  to  cope  since  regulation  became  effective 
March  23,  1912.  The  year  has  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  cost  of  oil 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  in  steam 
electric  generating  plants,  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  materials  and  supplies,  an  increase 
in  wages  paid  to  employees,  both  to  meet 
the  increased  cost  of  living  and  the  high 
wages  paid  in  competitive  industries,  general 
water  shortage  resulting  in  a  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  output  of  hydro-electric  plants,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  a  greater  produc- 
tion of  electric  energy  by  steam  power,  and 
finally  the  necessity  of  maintaining  public 
utilities,  in  spite  of  all  the  increased  costs  of 
operation,  in  a  satisfactory  financial  condi- 
tion so  as  to  enable  them  to  properly  dis- 
charge their  functions  during  the  war. 

"In  numerous  decisions  the  commission  has 
recognized  that  public  utilities  were  facing 
emergency  conditions  and  has  permitted  the 
utilities  to  increase  their  rates  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  operation.  The  commis- 
sion realizes  that  a  weak  and  staggering  com- 
pany is  incapable  of  producing  good  service. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  authorizing  increases 
in  rates  is  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
utilities  in  a  sound  financial  condition  so  that 


they   will   be   able    to   render   satisfactory    and 
adequate  service." 

CORPORATIONS  GAIN  IN  NUMBER. 

That  California  is  not  one  of  the  worst 
states  in  the  Union  in  which  to  do  business 
in  war-times  is  shown  by  the  extracts  from 
the  biennial  report  of  the  state  commissioner 
of  corporations  to  Governor  Stephens.  While 
the  figures  are  large  they  do  not  indicate  that 
all  were  placed  on  the  market.  They  repre- 
sent capital  issues  of  corporations  of  the 
state  not  coming  under  the  scope  of  the 
railroad  commission,  but  under  the  blue  sky 
law,  and  may  be  stock  divisions  or  remain  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  companies.  The  com- 
missioner says: 

"In  the  past  two  years  3481  corporations, 
having  capital  stock  aggregating  $832,509,322, 
filed  applications  with  the  department,  the  re- 
port showed.  Three  thousand  thirty-four 
companies  were  permitted  to  issue  122,296,270 
shares  of  stock  with  a  total  par  value  of 
$392,610,045.  Ninety-seven  companies  were 
authorized  to  sell  bonds  and  notes  of  an  ag- 
gregate face  value  of  $50,280,917. 

"Financing  during  the  two-year  period  has 
been  confined  to  extension  and  reorganiza- 
tion of  going  concerns. 

"Through  the  corporate  securities  act,  le- 
gitimate enterprises  have  been  encouraged  and 
shady  projects  of  the  wildcat  variety  dis- 
couraged. 

"Formal  records  show  applications  of  154 
companies  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $57,- 
868,000  for  authority  to  issue  approximately 
15,000,000  shares  of  stock  and  $575,000  of 
bonds  were  denied  or  abandoned.  Permits 
issued  previously  to  536  companies  were  re- 
voked as  a  result  of  irregular  practices  or 
through  examination  and  investigation  thai 
cast  doubt  upon  the  legitimacy  of  the 
projects." 

NOT  A  YEAR  OF  SPECULATION. 
The  year  1918  was  not  one  of  speculation, 
and  all  over  the  country  the  various  exchanges 
did  a  smaller  business  than  during  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months.  Nothing  but  the  busi- 
ness which  development  in  government  issues 
saved  the  exchanges,  east  and  west,  from 
showing  pitiably  small  totals.  As  was  the  case 
on  the  New  York  Stock  and  Bond  Exchange 
so  it  was  with  the  San  Francisco  Stock  and 
Bond  Exchange,  the  most  important  body  for 
the  buying  and  selling  of  securities  in  the 
West.  The  fiscal  year  of  that  body  closed 
September  19th,  and  during  the  twelve  months 
then  ended  Liberty  Loan  issues  furnished  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  business  of  the  exchange. 


In  contrast  to  the  preceding  year,  when  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth 
of  government  bonds  were  sold,  the  total 
transactions  in  Liberty  Loan  issues  amounted 
to  $11,798,707,  while  the  grand  total  of  all 
bonds  of  the  VJnited  States,  state,  municipal, 
and  corporation  issues  was  $17,469,923,  mar- 
ket value,  which  compares  with  $13,824,605 
for  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  total 
number  of  shares  of  stock  sold  was  357,433, 
at  a  market  value  of  $20,636,838,  comparing 
with  519,844  shares,  at  a  valuation  of  $31,- 
824,605,  for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  or  well 
over   eleven   millions   of   dollars   less. 

The  trend  of  business,  while  smaller,  ex- 
cept in  the  Liberty  issues,  was  much  the  same. 
Oil  stocks  were  the  leaders  with  122,130 
shares  changing  hands  at  a  valuation  of 
$9,866,840  as  compared  with  222,875  shares 
and  $16,781,759  valuation,  during  the  previous 
twelve-months  period.  Sugars  were  next  in 
public  favor  in  the  number  of  shares  traded 
in,  although  the  value  of  gas  and  electric 
shares  sold  was  greater.  There  were  43,133  of 
the  sugar  issues  sold  at  a  valuation  of  $1,244.- 
537,  comparing  with  99,614  shares  and  $3,406,- 
069  valuation.  Gas  and  electric  stocks  to  the 
number  of  39,513  and  valued  at  $1,840,807 
were  sold  as  against  93,019  shares  lor  the 
previous  year  and  at  a  valuation  of  $5,256,975. 
California  Packing  common  was  the  leader  in 
common  all  through  the  year,  the  high  profits 
of  this  food-producing  corporation  making  its 
issues  attractive  and  102,037  shares  in  all 
being  sold  at  a  valuation  of  $4,1 1 1,879. 
Shares  of  General  Petroleum  were  higher  in 
total  value,  amounting  to  $5,206,669,  and  the 
number  being  55.554.  Associated  Oil  was  the 
third  most  popular  stock,  with  40,461  shares 
changing  hands  at  a  value  of  $2,364,090.  The 
prices  of  all  California  securities  were  well 
maintained  during  the  year,  better  in  fact  than 
was  the  case  with  the  securities  traded  in  on 
Wall  Street.  Generally  speaking,  the  markets 
were  little  disturbed  at  any  time  during  the 
year  either  by  German  gains  or  losses.  The 
speculative  market  was  well  under  control  by 
the  money  committee  in  Wall  Street,  and  the 
other  exchanges  of  the  country,  as  is  invari- 
ably the  case,  followed  Wall  Street.  There 
was  no  money  for  speculation  in  1918.  This 
was  announced  by  the  bankers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  and  the  rule  was  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 

Like  the  San  Francisco  body,  the  Los  An- 
geles Stock  Exchange  did  the  greater  portion 
of  its  business  during  the  year  in  Liberty 
Loan  issues  and  the  trend  of  business  follows 
along  the  same  lines.  The  annual  figures 
will  show  about  the  same  proportion. 


A  Sperry  Product 


Whether  it  be  flour  or  cereal,  will  earn  your  appreciation 
because  everything  that  experienced  men,  up-to-date  meth- 
ods, and  modern  machinery  can  do  to  make  it  worthy  of 
your  favor  has  been  done  before  it  is  sold  to  you. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 
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GOLD  MINING  HARD  HIT  DURING  YEAR. 

California's  Mineral  Production,  Despite  Yellow  Metal's  Decline, 
Holds  Up  in  Other  Lines  and  Real  Advance  Is  Shown. 


Even  in  the  stress  of  war-times,  when  aught 
but  essentials  was  banned,  when  labor  was 
almost  unobtainable  in  the  mines,  and  when 
transportation  difficulties  were  in  many  in- 
stances insurmountable,  the  mineral  produc- 
tion of  California  held  its  own  in  every  line 
except  gold,  and  the  grand  totals  for  the 
present  year,  while  dropping  a  million  or 
more  below  the  figures  for  1917,  when  the 
restrictions  were  not  so  rigorous,  will  still  be 
far  ahead  of  those  for  1916,  when  comparison 
is  fairer.  The  total  mineral  production  for 
1917  was  $161,202,962,  comparing  with  $119,- 
065,400  in  1916.  For  the  present  year  the 
estimate  of  the  best  authorities  places  the 
probable  figures  at  not  less  than  $160,000,000. 

The  year  1917  was  notable  in  many  re- 
spects so  far  as  mining  matters  were  con- 
cerned. Some  minerals  for  which  a  sudden 
demand  arose,  due  to  war  manufacturing,  in- 
crease in  price  over  night.  These  prices  were 
often  out  of  all  proportion.  By  19 IS  they 
had  found  their  levels,  and  reductions, 
coupled  with  the  bad  times  in  gold  mining,  are 
responsible  for  the  lower  figures,  which  in 
themselves,  however,  as  compared  with  for- 
mer years,  show  wonderful  progress,  and  bet- 
ter still  indicate  great  things  for  the  future. 
This  source  of  wealth  has  occupied  a  peculiar 
position  in  191S.  Labor  in  the  mines  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Depleted 
forces  of  workers  were  reported  from  every 
section,  due  to  the  large  numbers  who  volun- 
teered or  were  taken  for  the  army  by  the 
selective  draft — due,  too,  to  the  extremely  high 
wages  paid  in  purely  war  work  which  drew 
many  from  the  mines — and  this  caused  trouble 
from  the  very  first  of  the  year.  There  is  no 
question  that  war  industries  curtailed  pro- 
duction of  many  varieties  of  minerals,  par- 
ticularly those  not  essential  to  the  winning 
of  the  war  or  the  carrying  on  of  the  indus- 
tries connected  therewith.  Some  of  these 
were  curtailed  by  direct  order.  Others  were 
unable  under  the  stress  of  high  wages  and  in- 
creased expenses  of  operation  to  show  a  profit 
from  operation  and  closed  voluntarily.  In 
others  the  inflated  prices  for  the  product 
ceased  as  new  sources  of  supply  opened  up 
when  the  United  States  was  placed  definitely 
on   a  war  basis.      But  chief  of  all  the  causes 


for  pessimism  was  the  distinct  falling  off  in 
the  production  of  gold  in  California  and  all 
the   West. 

DECREASE  IN  GOLD  SERIOUS. 
That  California  should  produce  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  less  gold  in  one  year  than 
in  preceding  years  is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
old-timer  and  to  those  with  whom  the  name 
of  the  state  is  so  linked  up  with  memories 
of  the  days  of  the  Argonauts  and  who,  one 
would  almost  imagine,  really  believed  that 
this  state  invented  the  yellow  metal.  "To 
those  who  have  followed  the  real  sources  of 
California's  wealth  and  its  trend  of  late  years 
the  surprise  is  not  so  great.  In  1916  Cali- 
fornia produced  $22,500,000  in  gold  from  her 
mines  and  in  1917  this  had  dropped  to  $21,- 
098,915,  a  loss  of  $311,826.  In  1918  the  esti- 
mated production  will  not  be  more  than  $18,- 
000,000.  Gold  from  California  received  at  the 
United  States  Mint  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  first  half  of  1918  decreased  $1,174,500, 
compared  with  the  first  six  months  of  1917. 
For  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  figures  of  loss 
will  undoubtedly  be  much  greater.  The  en- 
tire output  of  gold  in  California  to  the  end 
of  1917  totaled  $1,672,681,941,  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  state.  This  is  decreasing 
from  month  to  month.  The  decrease  is  not 
due  to  exhaustion  of  placers,  ore  bodies  or 
veins,  for  even  the  most  pessimistic  of  mining 
men  will  not  admit  that  there  is  not  much 
of  the  precious  yellow  metal  yet  uncovered, 
but  is  mainly,  and  most  directly,  due  to  war 
conditions.  The  deep  mines  have  suffered 
more  than  the  placer  mines.  There  has  been 
and  is  still  a  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  ma- 
chine men,  timber  men,  and  skilled  miners 
having  been  attracted  by  the  previously  un- 
dreamed wages  in  munition  factories,  copper 
and  coal  mines,  and  industries  supplying  de- 
mands made  urgent  by  the  war.  All  mining 
supplies  cost  very  much  more  and  increased 
taxation  made  it  impossible  to  operate  some 
of  the  large  mines  depending  for  profit  upon 
low-grade  ore.  Many  of  the  smaller  of  these 
closed  and  others  are  doing  development 
work  only.  There  was  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  the  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  gold.     All   other  products   gained  in  price, 


but  gold  is  fixed,  and  the  proportionate  de- 
crease in  its  value  by  its  loss  in  purchasing 
power  is  such  that  many  miners  have  de- 
clared that  they  were  practically  only  receiv- 
ing $10  an  ounce  for  their  gold.  Meetings 
were  held  in  San  Francisco  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring state  of  Nevada  to  protest  against  dis- 
crimination through  freight  priorities  and 
these  were  successful  in  having  gold  declared 
an  essential.  Supplies  of  explosives  for  use 
in  the  mines  were  also  assured.  All  these, 
however,  were  not  sufficient,  for  the  troubles 
of  the  miners  had  already  caused  such  appre- 
hension that  prospecting  and  development  had 
largely  ceased.  Then  the  matter  of  relief  for 
the  gold-producing  industry  was  taken  up  and 
some  plans  have  been  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment, varying  from  proposed  bonuses,  free- 
dom, to  an  increase  in  price.  Nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done,  although  it  has  been  announced 
that  measures  would  be  taken  this  winter  to 
give  at  least  some  measure  of  relief. 

The  deep  mines  of  California  are  producing 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  state's  gold  output, 
the  other  40  per  cent,  coming  from  placer 
mines,  largely  through  dredging,  which  branch 
of  the  industry  -is  more  prosperous  and  shows 
an  increase  in  percentage.  In  all  the  great 
enterprises  greater  effort  is  being  made  to  save 
more  gold.  Some  dredges  are  reworking  old 
tailings  with  profit  and  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  expensive  dredges  ever  built  were 
put  to  work  in  1917.  Hydraulic  and  draft 
mining  have  not  been  revived,  although  a 
few  old  hydraulic  mines  idle  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  have  been  reopened. 

PETROLEUM    AGAIN    TO    FORE. 

The  decrease  in  gold  is  the  notable  feature 
of  the  mining  industry  for  the  year,  as  gold 
will  always  be  the  chief  feature  of  interest 
where  California  is  concerned  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  state's 
wealth.  Fortunately  its  loss  is  well  balanced 
by  the  increased  production  of  the  newest 
king  in  the  mineral  field,  petroleum.  Pe- 
troleum is  now  the  greatest  and  most  rapidly 
growing  source  of  California's  underground 
wealth.  Its  increase  in  1917  amounted  to 
more  than  five  million  barrels  in  quantity,  and 
the  price  per  barrel  for  all  grades  continually 
rose  during  the  year  so  materially  that  the 
result  was  an  increase  of  $29,554,857  in  total 
value.  The  number  of  barrels  produced  was 
95,396,309.  Any  figures  now  obtainable,  or 
that  will  be  obtainable  for  months  concerning 
total  production,  are  of  course  estimated,  but 
estimates  at  the  state  mining  bureau,  as  given 
to  the  Argonaut,  indicate  that  this  year  there 


will  be  a  tremendous  increase,  probably  over 
two  million  barrels  at  least  more  than  1917, 
which,  with  increasing  prices,  will  give  a  total 
value  of  the  production  of  $87,000,000,  an  in- 
crease not  so  great  as  that  of  last  year,  but 
still  well  counterbalancing  the  loss  in  gold 
production.  The  increase  in  the  production 
of  petroleum  this  year  is  said  to  have  largely 
come  from  the  Montebello  field,  the  other 
fields,  in  fact,  showing  some  decline.  The 
total  production  of  petroleum  in  the  state  is 
now  at  the  rate  according  to  the  figures  for 
October  of  282,433  barrels  per  day.  and  'each 
month  has  been  showing  an  increase. 

OTHER    MIXES    AFFECTED. 

There  have  been  other  losses  in  mineral 
production  during  1918.  Copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  mining  have  been  unfavorably  affected 
by  high  freight  rates,  scarcity  of  miners,  and 
increased  cost  of  supplies.  In  1917  there  was 
a  decrease  of  14  per  cent,  in  the  output  of 
copper.  This  year  the  increased  is  estimated 
in  about  the  same  proportion  and  the  pro- 
duction will  probably  not  total  over  $14,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  over  $15,000,000  in 
1917.  One  of  the  largest  copper  mines  in 
the  state,  which  had  700  men  under  ground 
in  1917,  has  lately  been  employing  about  200. 
Lack  of  transportation  has  closed  such  mines 
as  the  Afterthought  in  Shasta  County  and  the 
Gray  Eagle  in  Siskiyou  County.  In  the  Blue 
Ledge  region  in  Siskiyou  County  some  in- 
crease has  been  made  in  copper  mines,  but 
transportation  troubles  has  hampered.  The 
Mountain  Copper  Company  at  Keswick  has 
doubled  the  capacity  of  its  flotation  plant  at 
Minnesota.  The  Bully  Hill  mine  in  Shasta 
County  is  concentrating  by  flotation  and  the 
Engels  mine  in  Plumas  County  has  enlarged 
its  flotation  plant.  The  Walker  mine  in 
Plumas  County  is  now  operated  by  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Company  of  Montana,  which  is 
shipping  concentrates  to  Tacoma,  and  smallet 
mines  in  the  same  country  are  being  worked. 
Copper  mining  is  also  reported  active  in  the 
country  adjacent  to  Smartville,  Yuba  County, 
and  Spenceville,  Nevada  County.  Altogether 
there  is  an  interest  in  copper  mining  which, 
despite  the  decrease,  shows  the  industry 
active   and   promising. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  about  3  per  cent, 
in  production  of  zinc  in  California  in  1917 
and  it  is  believed  there  will  be  a  similar  loss 
this  year  as  compared  with  1916,  due  largely 
to  the  causes  which  have  affected  copper 
mining.  The  total  production  will  be  about 
$1,000,000,  which  is  about  3  per  cent,  less 
than  1916.     Shasta  County  has  taken  the  lead 
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in  the  production  of  this  metal  in  California 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  all  minerals  con- 
sidered together  it  continues  to  be  the  most 
productive  county  in  -the  state.  Much  zinc  is 
also  being  produced  in  Inyo  County. 

Silver  -will  be  slightly  less  than  last  year, 
owing  to  a  drop  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  due  to  labor  difficulties  and  the  other 
troubles  that  have  beset  the  mines.  The  out- 
put for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  was 
about  32,000  ounces  less  than  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  of  1917.  The  silver  is  derived 
mainly  from  copper  and  lead  ores  and  was 
affected  by  the  conditions  in  these  industries. 
There  has  been  renewed  activity  in  some  of 
the  old  silver  camps  such  as  Darwin,  Keeler, 
Calico,  and  other  places  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  since  the  rise  in  the  price,  that 
may  bring  up  the  totals.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  production  this  year  will  be  over 
$1,400,000  which  is  a  decrease,  although  it  is 
admitted  that  these  figures  may  be  increased. 
Some  of  the  mines  being  reopened  were  once 
large  producers,  notably  the  old  Calico  mines. 

Lead  production  will  show  an  increase  prob- 
ably greater  than  that  estimated  by  the  ex- 
perts who  place  it  at  about  2  per  cent.  The 
total  value  will  be  over  $1,000,000.  Nearly 
all  the  lead  comes  from  Inyo,  San  Bernardino, 
and  other  counties  in  the  southern  part  of 
the   state. 

POTASH  MOST  PROMISING. 
California  still  remains  the  sole  producer 
of  borax,  which  estimates  for  this  year  say 
will  show  a  considerable  increase  and  total  in 
value  $2,900,000.  Potash  also  will  show  a 
tremendous  increase.  The  increase  in  this 
product  from  a  value  of  $663,605  in  1916  was 
to  $4,202,839  in  1917,  according  to  figures  just 
issued  at  Sacramento.  Estimates  of  the  state 
mining  bureau  are  to  the  effect  that  this  year 
the  production  will  total  in  value  not  less  than 
$5,000,000  and  will  probably  be  greater.  Cali- 
fornia yields  the  chief  supply  of  the  country 
and  its  fields  give  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  future  of  this  important  product,  so 
greatly  needed  to  take  the  place  of  the  former 
importations  from  Germany  and  make  this 
country  independent  in  its  agricultural  de- 
velopment. The  greatest  future  promise  is 
from  Searles  Lake,  which  turned  out  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total  yield  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year.  There  are  now 
two  plants  working  here.  The  American 
Trona  Corporation  completed  a  new  plant  in 
'October,  1917,  and  will  have  a  second  unit 
finished  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  within  the 
present  month.  The  plant  of  the  Bero-Solvay 
Company  is  also  turning  out  potash,  producing 
one-fifth,  while  the  Trona  Corporation  pro- 
duces the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  Searles 
Lake  output.  The  deposits  there  are  said  to 
be  capable  of  yielding  potash  at  a  rate  neces- 
sary to  filling  pre-war  demands  for  the  next 
eighty  years  without  becoming  exhausted. 
Two  other  plants  are  now  in  prospect,  the 
"Borax"  Smith  interests  having  started  to 
build  an  independent  refinery,  while  the  Ne- 
vada Chemical  Company,  now  holding  about 
1500  acres  under  Federal  lease,  is  working 
on  plans  for  a  plant  and  refinery  in  which 
other  lessees  of  the  potash  sections  are  ex- 
pected to  join.  The  other  promised  source 
of  potash.  Pacific  Coast  sea  kelp,  has  been  but 
slightly  drawn  upon,  but  it  gave  2400  tons  in 
the  first  half  of  1918  and  it  has  been  officially 
estimated  that  the  possibilities  of  potash  re- 
covery from  cement  dust  represent  not  less 
than  10,000  tons  a  year. 

GOOD  GAINS  IN  SOME  LINES. 
There  are  gains  this  year  in  some  of  the 
industrial  and  structural  materials,  although 
these  are  not  as  great  as  the  coming  year  will 
show,  with  removal  of  difficulties  and  war  re- 
strictions. Cement  will  give  a  value  of  pro- 
duction for  1918  of  $7,000,000.  The  gain  in 
1917  over  1916  was  over  a  million  dollars  and 
it  will  be  as  great  this  year.  Chromite  suf- 
fered from  unfavorable  conditions,  juggling 
with  chromite,  magnesite,  and  manganese  in 
the  East  not  being  the  least  of  these.  Labor 
conditions  were  poor,  transportation  difficult, 
and  the  market  very  bad  early  in  the  year, 
although  it  improved  later.  Prices  established 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  will  enable  a 
hetter  showing  than  was  at  first  estimated. 
The  value  of  the  total  production  will  be  well 
over  a  million  dollars  and  may  be  more. 
Brick  and  tile  production  of  the  state  is  esti- 
mated for  the  year  at  $2,500,000,  a  good  in- 
crease when  it  is  remembered  that  building 
operations  have  been  nearly  at  a  standstill. 
Tungsten  concentrates  are  estimated  at  about 
$3,000,000,  or  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Miscellaneous  stone  is  estimated  in  value  for 
1918  Ht  $3,500,000,  or  slightly  less  than  last 
year.  Manganese  ore  is  placed  at  $400,000, 
or  a  little  less  than  the  1917  production,  but 
the  total  may  be   increased. 

ESTIMATED    PRODUCTION. 

Some  of  the  estimates  for  the  present  year 

ali    >rnia  mineral  values   are   as   follows: 

y,      $9000,      slightly     less ;      asbestos, 

^n  increase;  barytes,  $20,000,  a  slight 

bituminous     rock,     $20,000,     a    de- 

i  ottery  clay,  $150,000,  about  the  same  ; 


coal,  $8000,  about  the  same;  dolomite,  $65,- 
000,  a  substantial  increase;  feldspar,  $50,000, 
10  per  cent,  increase;  granite,  $200,000,  a  50 
per  cent,  drop;  infusorial  and  diatomaceous 
earths,  $125,000,  or  almost  double;  iron  ore, 
$10,000,  about  the  same;  lime,  $312,000,  a 
slight  increase;  marble,  $60,000,  or  20  per 
cent,  increase;  mineral  water,  $350,000,  a 
slight  increase ;  molybdenum,  a  slight  de- 
crease ;  natural  gas,  $3,000,000,  a  considerable 
improvement  over  preceding  years;  platinum. 
$60,000,  a  10  per  cent,  increase;  pyrite, 
$350,000,  a  slight  increase;  salt,  $5S0,000,  a 
substantial  increase ;  sandstone,  $7000,  the 
same;  silica  (sand  and  quartz),  $40,000,  a 
slight  increase;  soapstone  and  talc,  $45,000, 
doubled;  soda,  $1,000,000,  an  increase  from 
$16,000  in  1916  and  increasing;  quicksilver, 
$2,500,000,  or  15  per  cent,  increase.  These 
estimates  are  too  early  to  be  near  exactness 
and  are  very  conservative  in  even-  case. 

Platinum  is  being  recovered  now  in  Cali- 
fornia principally  at  the  gold  dredges,  where 
it  is  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  improved 
appliances. 

Feldspar  production  is  practically  a  new  in- 
dustry in  the  state  with  great  possibilities. 
While  the  output  was  only  $50,000  estimated 
for  this  year,  that  is  an  increase  from  $7000 
in  1916.  It  is  used  now  in  many  industries 
and  new  uses  are  being  discovered,  one  of 
these  being  its  introduction  into  the  cement 
industry.  Production  is  recorded  from  Kern, 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties. 

Altogether  the  authorities  estimate  a  min- 
eral production  of  about  $160,000  for  1918, 
and  that  in  a  year  when  the  gold  industry 
dropped,  when  every  difficulty  was  in  the  way 
of  general  mining  and  when  only  essentials 
were  encouraged  and  in  some  cases  only  al- 
lowed. The  total  mineral  production  of  1917 
was  $161,202,962  worth  of  crude  materials,  an 
increase   over   1916  of  $33,301,352. 


Lives  by  Card  Index. 

Amid  a  world  of  confusion  the  most  sys- 
tematic man  has  been  discovered  (says  the 
St.  Louis  Tunes).  He  is  Ray  D.  Lillibridge, 
a  specialist  in  technical  advertising.  He  has 
reduced  his  entire  life  to  a  card  index  sys- 
tem and  his  waking  as  well  as  sleeping  hours 
are  governed  by  reports,  entries,  tabulations, 
and  records. 

He  is  a  man  without  a  worry,  for  he  has 
nothing  about  which  to  worry-  All  of  his 
vexatious  problems  are  solved  by  systematic 
methods.  Everything  is  filed  away,  cata- 
logued, and  indexed.  Many  persons  carry  a 
diary  of  things  done  or  left  undone,  but  Lilli- 
bridge goes  them   one  better. 

In  a  neat  little  pocket  card  case  he  carries 
a  dozen  small  clips  of  paper  which  pertain 
to  his  daily  life.  The  card  case  contains  a 
list  of  closest  friends  and  their  telephone 
numbers,  so  that  the  organization  of  a  dinner 
or  theatre  party  does  not  present  the  problem 
of  whom  to  invite.  Another  slip  contains  the 
names  of  the  best  restaurants  and  the  best 
shows  in  New  York,  so  that  no  time  need  be 
wasted  in  discussing  where  to  go  and  what 
to  see. 

In  his  bedroom  he  keeps  a  clothes  chart 
with  a  record  of  every  time  he  wears  one  of 
his  forty-seven  suits  of  clothes,  and  when  it 
is  pressed.  When  he  buys  a  new  suit,  the 
date  of  its  purchase  and  a  small  piece  of 
its  material  is  placed  on  the  chart. 

As  each  suit  is  given  a  number,   he  simply 
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leaves  word  that  he  wants  such  and  such 
numbers  pressed.  No  time  is  wasted  in  de- 
scribing the  suit,  and  a  little  mark  on  the 
chart  made  by  the  valet  shows  that  the  in- 
structions have  been  carried  out. 

The  same  system,  only  more  elaborate,  is 
employed  for  his  motor-cars.  Mr.  Lillibridge 
has  two  cars.  Each  night  his  chauffeur  mails 
to  his  office  a  little  card  with  the  odometer 
readings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day 
to  show  the  mileage  ;  a  brief  summary  of  the 
places  where  he  has  driven  the  car,  what  he 
spent  for  gasoline,  etc.  All  this  is  entered  in 
a  loose  leaf  ledger.  He  keeps  a  record  of 
each  tire,  when  it  was  purchased  and  the 
number  of  miles  used. 

Mr.  Lillibridge  says  very  sensibly:  "There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  perfer  death 
to  my  systematized  life.     And  doubtless  there 


are  many  others  who  obtain  the  same  results 
without  system.  I  wouldn't  urge  any  one  to 
copy  my  methods.  All  I  maintain  is  that  they 
are  the  best  methods  for  myself." 


The  Daily  Mail  of  Paris  said  recently  that 
the  necessities  of  war  chemistry  had  led  to  a 
great  scarcity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  gen- 
erally used  for  producing  the  golden  tint 
known  as  "peroxide  blonde."  Many  women 
who  were  blonde  in  opposition  to  the  inten- 
tions of  nature  therefore  had  to  come  out  in 
their  true  colors. 


Spanish  influenza  during  the  recent  epi- 
demic took  a  death  toll  of  22,566  in  Illinois, 
according  to  figures  of  the  director  of  the  state 
department  of  health. 
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CALIFORNIA  GAINS  IN  WEALTH. 


Great   Record    of    1917  Will  Be  Surpassed    by  Prosperity    of 
the  Year  Just  Ended. 


California's  prosperity,  great  as  it  was  at 
the  end  of  1917,  surpassing  all  previous 
periods  in  production  and  increased  wealth, 
will  be  entirely  thrown  in  the  shade  when 
the  full  figures  for  1918  are  available.  With 
a  world  at  war,  a  war  in  which  she  herself 
was  playing  no  mean  part,  the  hungry  nations 
of  Europe  turned  to  this  state  for  food.  Pre- 
eminently a  food  producer,  the  state  was  called 
upon  to  help  supply  the  needs  of  the  nations. 
Production  and  still  again  increased  produc- 
tion was  urged  upon  the  farmer,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  fullest  extent,  not  alone  be- 
cause it  was  the  biggest  investment  he  had 
ever  enjoyed,  but  to  do  his  duty  as  a  citizen, 
to  help  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  feed 
the  country's  soldiers,  and  after  them  the 
Allied  countries  engaged  with  her  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  humanity.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  played  a  great  part  by  her  food 
production  alone  in  winning  the  war.  And  in 
so  doing  she  has  become  rich.  Her  acreage 
of  productive  land  has  been  increased  by  many 
thousands  of  acres,  money  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  her  farmers,  prices  such  as  never 
before  were  dreamed  of  were  obtained  for 
all  products,  and  where  the  farmer  is  pros- 
perous so  is  the  state. 

But  not  alone  the  farmer  has  money  at 
the  end  of  this  year.  Industrial  activity  has 
been  measured  only  by  capacity  all  over  the 
state.  The  cities  have  been  hives,  swarming 
with  workers.  Wages  have  been  such  that  the 
mechanic  skilled  at  his  trade  has  become  a 
plutocrat,  and  the  ordinary  laborer  a  bond- 
holder and  the  possessor  of  a  bank  account. 
For,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  the  workingman 
of  California  has  bought  liberally  of  govern- 
ment obligations  in  the  form  of  Liberty  Bonds 
and  war  saving  stamps,  and  he  has  learned 
lessons  of  thrift.  It  is  true  that  at  this 
season  last  year  his  new-found  prosperity  was 
somewhat  too  much  for  him,  and  riotous  ex- 
travagance was  witnessed  on  the  part  of 
wage-earners  and  their  families.  But  that 
phase  soon  passed  and  the  workers  began  to 
take  to  heart  the  matter  of  laying  by  for  a 
rainy  day.  As  a  result  the  savings  banks 
of  the  state  have  everywhere  gained  in  de- 
posits, postal  savings  show  tremendous  in- 
creases, the  number  of  Liberty  Bond  holders 
includes    almost    every    person    in    the    state, 


and  more  people  are  owning  their  own  homes, 
or  will  soon  own  them,  than  ever  before. 
True,  the  wage-earners  have  raised  their 
standards  of  living  and  the  list  of  necessaries 
now  includes  many  things  that  a  few  years 
ago  would  be  among  the  undreamed  luxuries, 
a  matter  not  for  cavil  and  not  at  all  unde- 
sirable. 

BOUNTIFUL    CROPS    ASSURED. 

Bountiful  crops,  now  assured,  indicate  a 
coming  season  of  still  greater  prosperity. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  wonder  of  all  these  was 
the  prices  obtained  for  California's  deciduous 
crop,  which  are  almost  unbelievable.  The 
total  value  to  the  state  this  year  in  round 
approximate  figures  is  $40,000,000.  More  than 
27,000  carloads  of  fresh  fruit  were  shipped 
from  the  state,  and  the  prices  were  the  best 
ever  obtained.  Where  in  any  instance  the 
crop  was  a  trifle  short,  which  was  the  case 
only  with  one  or  two  products,  increased 
prices  far  more  than  overbalanced  the  de- 
ficiency. The  citrus  crop,  too,  is  very  promis- 
ing, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates fixing  the  1918-19  production  of  North- 
ern California  at  138,600  boxes  ;  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 1,339,800  boxes,  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 12,843,600  boxes  of  oranges.  The  fruit 
runs  to  large  sizes  and  in  most  sections  is 
uniformly  good.  For  the  shipping  year  just 
closed  approximately  the  total  prodution  was 
7,093,270  boxes,  which  will  be  doubled  this 
year  and  is  more  likely  to  equal  the  great 
crop  of  1916,  when  20,174,873  boxes  were 
marketed.  And  prices — never  were  such 
prices  for  oranges  anywhere.  The  lemon  crop 
is  reported  in  good  condition  and  likely  to 
exceed  the  great  crop  of  two  years  ago. 
These  also  have  brought  good  prices,  which 
are  likely  to  continue,  although  not  quite  at 
the  bonanza  prices  of  last  fall.  California's 
commercial  crop  of  apples  will  be  3,500,000 
boxes,  about  the  same  as  last  fall,  but  bringing 
prices  much  higher.  Pears  are  almost  normal 
in  size  of  crop,  but  not  quite  as  good  in 
quality.  These,  too,  are.  selling  at  high  prices. 
Grapes  were  a  big  crop,  but  were  hard  hit  by 
September  rains,  which  will  bring  down  the 
figures.  But  even  with  the  loss  the  year's 
crop  is  above  the  average,  the  demand  is  un- 
precedented,    and    the    prices    in    proportion. 


Figs  were  also  damaged  by  the  rains,  but  the 
same  conditions  apply  as  to  raisins.  Almonds 
and  walnuts  will  be  great  crops,  probably  12 
to  15  per  cent,  greater  than  last  year.  Olives 
are  better  than  ever  and  enjoying  an  in- 
creased demand  and  better  prices.  A  word  as 
to  the  prices.  One  carload  of  grapes  recently 
brought  $4600  when  sold  by  auction,  a  price 
never  before   realized. 

While  potatoes  are  a  rather  poor  crop  in 
the  West,  most  of  those  in  California  come 
from  the  detal  region,  where  the  drouthy  con- 
ditions did  not  therefore  prevail.  This  source 
of  revenue  will  be  increased. 

Corn  is  a  greater  crop  than  ever  before  in 
the  history  of  the  state,  the  increased  acreage 
in  this  cereal  being  due  to  the  urgings  of  the 
government.  Wheat  is  also  a  good  crop,  and 
with  the  price  at  the  same  figure  will  surpass 
last  year's  figures.  There  has  been  a  greatly 
increased  acreage  as  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense,  which  will 
play  its  part  in  the  total  return  of  wealth  to 
the  state. 

And  so  it  goes  all  along  the  line — increased 
production  of  all  food  products,  greatly  in- 
creased prices,  and  where  the  rains  caused  a 
falling-off,  as  in  the  case  of  beans,  the  prices 
obtainable  caused  by  the  excessive  demand 
will  offset  the  smaller  crop  in  total  value. 

WEALTH    FROM    RICE. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  rice  crop  of  Cali- 
fornia. Rice  was  never  greatly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  state's  agricultural  assets  and  it 
has  only  been  produced  here  a  few  years. 
This  year  the  value  of  the  crop  is  estimated 
roughly  at  $15,000,000.  This  is  a  crop  that 
has  displaced  no  other,  as  it  is  grown  upon 
areas  not  used  for  any  other  purpose,  so  its 
addition  to  the  state's  agricultural  resources 
is  a  distinct  gain.  Glenn  County  has  taken 
the  yield  in  this  product,  though  Butte  held 
the  banner  the  first  few  years  and  Yolo  and 
San  Joaquin  counties  are  coming  to  the  front 
in  raising  the  new  cereal. 

Another  similar  instance  is  the  addition  of 
cotton  as  a  wealth  producer  for  the  state.  It 
's  estimated  that  the  Imperial  Valley  cotton 
crop  this  year  will  show  an  acreage  of  180,000, 
against  120,000  last  year,  with  an  estimated 
crop  of  100,000  bales.  Returns  to  the  growers 
are  estimated  at  not  less  than  $18,000,000, 
with  an  additional  $3,000,000  for  by 
products. 

Sugar  beets  are  another  source  of  wealth 
not  sufficiently  considered,  although  California 
produced  last  year  over  27  per  cent,  of  the 
nation's  sugar  beet  crop.  This  year  the  yield 
per  acre  will  be  higher,  according  to  govern- 


ment estimates,  and  the  total  yield  about  nor- 
mal.    Prices,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  high. 

WEALTH    OF    STATE. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  the  counties  of 
the  state  this  year  give  a  grand  total  value 
of  all  property  of  $3,806,865,179,  or  more  than 
a  hundred  million  more  than  the  report  of  the 
state  controller  showed  last  year.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  assessed  this  year  was 
48,804,070,  or  nearly  500,000  acres  more  than 
last  year,  indicative  of  the  great  number  of 
areas  of  property  in  the  state  that  have  be- 
come productive  and  consequently  additions  to 
the  real  wealth  of  the  state.  The  total  value 
of  real  estate  this  year  was  $1,872,582,539,  or 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  more  than  last  year. 
The  value  of  the  improvements  on  real  estate 
totals  $751,070,333,  which  is  twenty  millions 
more  than  in  1917.  This  was  not  a  year  of 
building  in  any  part  of  the  state,  so  the 
added  improvements  are  on  farm  property, 
which  considered  in  the  light  of  everything  is 
a  respectable  gain.  Evidently  people  are 
richer  than  last  year,  for  personal  property 
is  valued  at  $452,324,692,  or  nearly  a  hun- 
dred millions  greater  than  last  year.  Money 
and  solvent  credits  have  risen  over  $4,000,000, 
the  value  of  operative  property  has  risen  over 
forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  value  of  the 
railroads  as  assessed  by  the  state  board  of 
equalization  is  fixed  at  $177,966,127,  or  $75,- 
000,000  more.  In  fact  every  item  in  the  state 
controller's  statement  of  values  in  the  state 
has  advanced.  The  total  funded  debt  of  the 
state  has  remained  almost  stationary  at  $71,- 
384,700,  only  about  $200,000  more  than  last 
year,  while  the  floating  debt  is  only  $165,356, 
or  $50,000  more.  The  total  county  indebted- 
ness is  $71,550,056,  or  less  than  $300,000 
more  than  last  year.  There  have  been  few 
municipal  borrowings,  which  explains  these 
figures.  The  increased  values  of  everything 
make  it  certain  that  the  value  of  the  farm 
property  in  the  state  has  advanced  much 
more  than  the  conservative  figures  of  the 
state  controller  would  indicate.  Last  year  it 
was  stated  that  the  average  value  of  land  was 
$55  for  the  poorest  and  $78  for  the  best 
quality.  Now  the  latter  figure  would  scarcely 
buy  the  poorest.  The  live  stock  of  California 
is  believed  today  to  be  worth  two  hundred 
millions,  which  would  represent  a  gain  of 
seventy-five  millions. 

BIG    INDUSTRIAL    PROFITS. 

Industrially  all  over  the  state  every  factory* 
capable  of  being  so  utilized  has  been  turned 
to  war  work  and  profits  have  been  tremendous, 
although  of  this  the  government  will  take  its 
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toll.  The  chief  value  of  these  enormous 
profits  to  the  state  will  come  in  the  increased 
wages  that  were  paid  the  workers.  Except 
through  inclination,  no  man  has  been  idle 
throughout  the  year.  Women,  indeed,  were 
beginning  to  invade  the  various  occupations 
when  the  war  ended,  and  many  of  them  are 
still  doing  work  that  occupied  able-bodied  men 
a  few  years  or  even  a  year  ago.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  perhaps  the  best  index  of  conditions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  That  shipbuilding  is  still 
the  great  industry  of  magnitude  is  shown  by 
contracts  that  recently  have  been  awarded  to 
six  firms  for  141  ships,  of  which  but  36  have 
been  deliv^r^d.  The  demand  for  ships  has  not 
lessened  arid'the  workers  are  not  afraid  of  re- 
construction throwing  them  out  of  employ- 
ment or  even  back  to  lower  wages  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  All  other  industrial  establish- 
ments are  working  to  capacity,  and  the  few 
engaged  in  such  work  as  the  direct  making  of 
munitions,  or  of  airplanes,  turned  at  once  to 
peace  work.  Not  a  factory  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  closed  or  shortened  its  hours  or 
number  of  workers  since  the  armistice  was 
signed  and  none  has  given  any  indication  of 
so  doing.  Over  in  Oakland  the  yards  surpass 
in  extent  the  famous  Clyde  River  yards  in 
Scotland  and  have  been  making  world  records 
in  riveting,  punching,  first  triple  launching, 
first  quadruple  launching,  launching  of  a  12,000- 
ton  ship  in  twenty-four  working  days  and  de- 
livering a  12,000-ton  ship  in  107  days.  In 
191S  the  Oakland  harbor  yards  have  averaged 
a  ship  every  nine  days.  That  larger  carriers 
are  to  be  built  insures  the  continuance  of  the 
work  at  these  shipyards  as  they  are  available 
for  such  work.  On  Suisun  Bay  a  new  town, 
that  of  Clyde,  has  been  built  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Shipbuilding  Company,  which  has 
launched  its  first  great  steel  freighter  and  is 
working  on  six  more.  Similarly  all  over  the 
country  the  yards  are  still  busy  and  easily 
good  for  another  year  at  extraordinary 
activity. 

MUCH  BUILDING  PROMISED. 
Building  operations  have  dropped  during 
the  year  to  the  lowest  ebb  for  many  years  in 
every  city  and  town  on  the  Coast.  There  has 
been  an  embargo  on  building  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  even  were  such  not  the  case  steel 
went  into  munitions  and  ships  and  was  unob- 
tainable. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there 
promises  to  be  a  revival  of  building  all  over 
California  that  will  equal  and  perhaps  surpass 
any  year  in  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
just  'after  San  Francisco's  great  fire.  In  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  is  promised  a  great 
modern  bank  building  at  the  corner  of  Powell 


and  Eddy  Streets,  another  and  perhaps  larger 
on  Sutter  Street,  near  Market,  a  great  build- 
ing for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the 
financial  district,  many  industrial  buildings, 
scores  of  apartment  houses  and  thousands  of 
homes.  All  restrictions  were  taken  off  build- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  year  and  present 
planning  is  on  a  large  scale.  This  is  quite  as 
true  of  other  towns  as  of  San  Francisco. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PROSPEROUS. 
That  San  Francisco  has  had  a  good  year  so 
far  as  the  general  port  business  is  concerned 
is  shown  by  the  following  statistics  giving 
comparative  figures  for  eleven  months  ending 
November,  1917  and  1918: 

1917.  1918. 

Bank  clearings $4,399,339,017     $5,117,783,946 

Building     operations.         17,611,593  8,835,126 

Real   estate   sales 29,365,718  28,201,241 

Postal   receipts    3,498,569  4,108,719 

Imports    (8    mos.) . . .       142,208,596  182,292,374 

Exports    (8    mos.)...         82,557,004  140,297,432 

Tonnage  departures  for  1918  were  5,162,185 
tons,  as  against  6,622,849  for  1917;  tonnage 
arrivals  for  1918  were  4,994,359  tons,  as 
against  6,542,761  for  1917. 

Perhaps  the  best  barometer  of  trade  condi- 
tions is  the  bank  exchanges.  These,  as  shown, 
were  $4,399,017  for  November  last  year,  as 
compared  with  $5,117,783,946  for  the  same 
month  of  1918.  In  no  previous  year  have  bank 
clearings  exceeded  the  five-billion  mark,  the 
totals  for  the  entire  year  of  1917  having  been 
$4. S37, 854,596,  which  in  turn  beat  the  pre- 
vious record  mark  by  $2,693, 6S8.925. 

General  trade  in  the  city  has  been  excel- 
lent. Three  more  great  department  stores 
have  doubled  their  floor  space  during  the  year 
and  others  are  seeking  more  accommodation 
for  their  increased  trade.  There  have  been 
no  failures  worth  recording  in  the  city  and 
but  few  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year  there 
were  but  828  failures,  with  liabilities  of 
$9,906,607  in  the  states  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  as  compared  with  1223  fail- 
ures, with  liabilities  of  $15,714,808  in  the  same 
period  last  year. 

Los  Angeles  harbor,  like  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  had  a  fruitful  year  in  commerce. 
The  monetary  value  of  goods  passing  through 
the  port  in  the  past  year  was  approximately 
$30,000,000    greater    than    the    previous    year. 

Business  men  in  California  do  not  fear  any 
period  of  reconstruction.  They  have  been  pre- 
paring for  after-war  trade  and  when  peace 
came  were  ready  to  turn  to  the  production 
of  the  products  of  peace.  California  is  ready 
for  the  greatest  period  of  prosperity  in  its 
history. 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

—  ON  UNION  SQUARE  — 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Under  the  management  of  THOMAS  COLEMAN 


The  hotel  is  now  booking  reservations  of 
tables  for  New  Year's  Eve. 


FLOOD 

BUILDING 

MARKET,  POWELL  and  ELLIS  STREETS 


in 

The  largest  interior  court 
of  any  office  building  in 
San  Francisco  affords  an 
abundance  of  light  to  all 
rooms. 

Halls  are  laid  in  Columbia 
Marble  and  wainscoating 
finished  in  selected  Alaska 
White  Marble  to  transom 
height. 


The  Largest  and  Most  Modern  FIRE-PROOF  OFFICE  BUILDING  in  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Flood  Building  has  been  re-opened  for  occupancy  after 
a  period  of  eight  months,  during  which  time  the  building 
has  undergone  entire  reconstruction,  which  has  resulted 
in  producing 

The  Handsomest  Office  Building  in  the  West 

Physicians,  Surgeons,  Dentists 


Attorneys,  Financial  and  Industrial  Cor- 
porations and  Other  High-Class 
General  Tenancies 

The  location  of  the  Flood  Building 
is  especially  suitable  for  attorneys  and 
industrial  corporations,  being  quickly 
accessible  to  both  the  City  Hall  and 
to  the  banking  centers. 

Special  inducements  will  be  made  to 
tenants  requiring  suites  or  groups  of 
several  offices.      Miscellaneous. 


Every  modern  facility  of  the  most 
approved  type  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  been  installed. 

All  offices  are  equipped  with  hot  and 
cold  filtered  water,  compressed  air  outr 
lets,  alternating  and  direct  electric  cur- 
rent, gas.  Dental  and  surgical  floor 
drains  at  locations  prescribed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  dental  and  surgical 
equipment. 


FLOOD  BUILDING 

The  highest  character  of  office  building 
construction 


Office   Suites  of   various  size  rooms  arranged  to  meet  all 
requirements. 

Eight  rapid  noiseless  hydraulic  passenger  elevators  in  con- 
tinuous service. 


An  office  in  the  Flood  Building  is  an  assurance  that  the  tenant  conducts  a  legitimate 
and  responsible  business.  A  careful  scrutiny  of  references  of  all  applicants  for  offices  in- 
sures a  building  of  exceptionally  high  character  and  desirability. 

RENTS  ARE  AS  REASONABLE  AS  IN  SMALLER  AND  LESS  PROMINENT  BUILDINGS 


Telephone:  Garfield   1718 


For  Reservations  and  Further  Particulars  apply  to 

OFFICE  OF  THE  BUILDING,  ROOM  603 


G.  CHEVASSUS,  Manager 


December  21.  1918. 
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S  /YOUNG 


^TOPPED 

MRS.  NETTIE 
HARRISON'S 

4-DflYHfllR  COLOR 

Knows  no  failures.  Simple- Clean- 
ly- Harmless  -  Certain.  Conveni- 
ently applied  in  the  privacy  of  your 
home.  Sold  for  20  years.  Don't 
experiment  with  new  things  and 
risk  ruining  your  hair  but  try  this 
simple  and  sure  remedy.  Contains 
no  lead,  sulphur  or  other  harmful 
ingredient.  Recommended  and 
used  with  satisfaction  by  thous- 
ands. At  first-class  druggists 
$1.00.  Sample  and  Book  frea 
on  request. 
MRS.  NETTIE  HARRISON  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 


CLEARING  HOUSE  FOR  LUXURIES. 


Aleppo.  Once  the  City  of  Silks  and  Trade  Wealth. 


When  the  city  of  Aleppo  fell  into  British 
hands  world  war  added  another  to  the  long 
list  of  changes  that  have  come  to  the  ancient 
Hittite  city  whose  existence  first  was  noted  in 
Assyrian.  Babylonian,  and  Egyptian  records 
under  the  name  of  Khalep. 

Aleppo,  or  Khalep,  was  bandied  back  and 
forth  with  the  swaying  fortunes  of  those  old 
times,  until  it  fell  before  the  world-conquering 
Alexander  and  his  Macedonian  hosts.  Then 
is  when  we  begin  to  hear  of  it  in  authentic 
history.  Seleucus  Nicator,  a  son  of  one  of 
the  generals  who  aided  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander,  in  establishing  the  Macedonian 
kingdom,  accompanied  Alexander  into  Asia 
in  333  B.  C.  In  321,  when  he  was  twenty- 
six  years  old,  he  was  given  the  government 
of  the  Babylonian  satrapy,  which  included 
Khalep.  He  gave  the  city  the  name  of 
Bcroea,  and  as  Borea.  or  Khalep-Beroea,  it 
figures  historically  most  of  the  fime  for  the 
next  900  years. 

In  638  A.  D.  it  disappeared  from  European 
records  under  the  Saracen  flood  that  swept 
up  from  the  southeast.  When  the  wild  tribes 
began  to  assume  a  sort  of  settled  state  under 
Moslem  influence,  it  reappeared  as  Halep,  the 
gathering  place  of  the  great  caravans  passing 
from  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  to  Mesopotamia, 
Bagdad,  and  the  Persian  and  Indian  king- 
doms. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  towns  of 
Northern  Syria,  Aleppo  suffered  frequently 
from  earthquakes.  After  a  terrible  shock  late 
in  the  twelfth  century  it  had  to  be  almost 
entirely  rebuilt.  But  neither  earthquake  nor 
the  plague,  to  which  it  was  also  peculiarly  sub- 
ject, could  divert  from  it  trade  and  pros- 
perity, and  it  became  one  of  the  commercial 
capitals  of  the  Eastern  world. 

The  city  passed  under  various  Moslem  dy- 
nasties, being  at  one  time  the  northern  capital 
of  the  famous  Saladin.  The  Tartars  held  it 
awhile  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Then  the 
Mamelukes  came  up  from  Egypt  and  took  it, 
holding  it  under  their  terrible  sway  until  its 
final  conquest  by  the  Ottomans  in  1517. 

Under  the  strong  hand  of  its  new  rulers, 
the  trade  of  Aleppo  was  revived.  The  English 
had  recognized  its  importance  as  a  commercial 
station  and  it  became  the  Eastern  outpost  of 
the  British  Turkey  Company  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  connected  with  the 
Western  outpost  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Bagdad  by  a  private  caravan  service.      Its 


name  was  familiar  in  the  England  of  that 
period.  Shakespeare  refers  to  it  several  times 
in  his  plays  and  it  appears  frequently  in  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries. 

Through  Aleppo  passed  the  silks  of  Bam- 
byce  (bombazines),  the  light  textiles  of  Mosul 
(mosulines — muslins)  and  many  other  com- 
modities for  the  wealthy  and  luxurious.  The 
discovery  of  the  route  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  India  was  the  first  blow  to  this 
trade.  The  second  was  the  opening  of  a  land 
route  through  Egypt  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
third  and  final  one  was  the  construction  of  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Long  before  the  Suez  Cana!  became  a 
reality,  however,  Aleppo  had  been  declining 
from  internal  causes.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first  years  of 
the  nineteenth  it  was  constantly  the  scene  of 
bloody  dissensions  between  rival  religious  and 
secular  parties,  in  which  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment took  part,  first  on  one  side  then  the 
other,  plundering  both.  Two  earthquakes  and 
three  visitations  of  cholera  between  1822  and 
1832  left  the  place  a  wreck  with  only  half  its 
former  population.  Tumults  and  massacres 
of  Christians  occurred  in  1850  and  in  1862, 
accompanied  by  great  destruction  of  property. 
Its  trade  has  revived  greatly  in  recent  years, 
but  has  been  largely  of  a  local  nature. 

The  modern  city  stands  on  virtually  the 
ancient  site.  The  older  sections  are  partly 
within  a  wall  built  by  the  Saracens.  A  me- 
diaeval castle  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel 
is  deserted  and  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  a 
mound,  partly  artificial  and  faced  with  stone. 
The  population  of  the  city,  about  130,000,  is 
three-quarters  Moslem.  The  European  resi- 
dents, the  Armenians  and  other  native  Chris- 
tians, and  the  Jews  all  occupy  separate  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  The  exports  are  mainly 
textiles,  leather,  and  nuts.  The  nearest  sea- 
port is  Alexandretta,  seventy  miles  away  on 
the    Mediterranean   coast. 

A  city  so  old  and  held  by  so  many  peoples, 
with  their  various  religions,  may  be  expected 
to  have  its  share  of  legends  and  holy  places. 
Aleppo  is  rather  disappointing  in  that  respect. 
There  are  few  shrines  of  any  sort  and  all  of 
any  consequence  are  Mohammedan.  One  of 
the  mosques,  of  which  there  are  many,  con- 
tains a  tomb  reputed  to  be  that  of  Zacharias, 
father  of  John  the  Baptist. 

The  Turks  have  long  regarded  Aleppo  as 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  their  faith  and  the 
probable  capital  of  their  dominion  should  they 
be    forced    out    of    Europe. 
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UNITED  STATES  SOURCES  OF  SUGAR  SUPPLY. 


The  United  States  is  the  world's  greatest 
consumer  of  sugar,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  consumption  has  decreased  about 
10  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  the  high  prices. 
A  compilation  shows  that  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  was  but  82  pounds  per  capita  against  89 
pounds  in  1914  (the  year  preceding  the  war). 
The  total  quantity  consumed  in  1917  was, 
however,  S, 500, 000, 000  pounds,  and  we  also 
exported  1,250,000,000  pounds,  or  twenty-five 
times  as  much  as  in  the  year  before  the 
war. 

The  compilation  shows  that  the  world's 
sugar  production  is  now  about  12  per  cent. 
below  that  of  the  year  preceding  the  war. 
Beet-sugar  production  in  Europe  has  fallen 
43  per  cent.,  but  cane  production  in  the 
tropics  has  increased  about  25  per  cent.  The 
beet  sugar  of  Europe,  which  was  18,500,000,- 
000  pounds, in  the  sugar  year  1912-13,  was  but 
10,500,000,000  pounds  in  1916-17,  and  the 
world  cane  production,  which  was  a  little 
more  than  20,000,000,000  pounds  in  1912-13, 
was  over  25,000,000,000  pounds  in  1916-17; 
world  production  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  in 
1913-14  was  42,000,000.000  pounds;  in  1916- 
17,  37,000,000,000  pounds.  Beets  produced 
one-half  of  the  world's  sugar  prior  to  the 
war,  but  in  1916-17  supplied  only  one-third  of 
the  world's  total. 

In  the  United  States  and  its  Island  posses- 
sions there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  pro- 
duction. In  every  one  of  the  sugar  areas  un- 
der the  American  flag — Forto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  and  the  cane  and  beet  fields 
of  continental  United  States — there  has  been 
a  marked  increase,  the  aggregate  product  of 
these  areas  having  grown  from  about  4,000,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1912-13  to  practically  5.000,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1916-17.  The  share  of  our 
consumption  drawn  from  foreign  countries 
has  fallen  from  75  per  cent,  in  1897  (twenty 
years  ago)    to  48  per  cent,  in   1917. 

In  consumption  of  sugar  the  United  States 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  world 
countries,  our  total  consumption  being  8,500,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1917  against 
approximately  5,000,000,000  in  Germany, 
5,000,000,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
2,000,000,000  in  France,  the  figures  for  the 
European  countries  being  those  for  normal 
years.  Our  per  capita  consumption,  however, 
is  less  than  that  of  certain  other  countries, 
Denmark's  consumption  being  93  pounds  per 
capita,  England  90,  United  States  82,  Germany 
75,  Norway  and  Sweden  60,  Netherlands  73, 
France  .40,  Russia  30,  Spain  15,  and  Italy  10. 
About  25  per  cent,  of  our  consumption  is 
drawn  from  our  own  fields,  27  per  cent,  from 
our  Islands,  and  48  per  cent,  from  foreign 
countries,  chiefly  Cuba.  The  value  of  the 
sugar  entering  continental  United  States  was 
in  the  fiscal  year  1914,  $155,000,000,  and  in 
1917,  $348,000,000,  the  average  import  price 
per  pound  (including  that  from  the  Islands) 
having  been  in  1914,  2.3  cents,  and  in  1917, 
4.6  cents. 

Our  exports  of  sugar  have  grown  very  rap- 
idly during  the  war,  having  been,  in  1914, 
50,000,000  pounds;  in  1915,  550,000,000,  and 
in  1917,  1,250,000,000  pounds,  the  value  of 
the  exports  increasing  from  less  than  $2,000,- 
000  in  1914  to  over  $77,000,000  in  1917.  Of 
the  1,250,000,000  pounds  exported  in  1917, 
450,000,000  went  to  France,  about  150,000.- 
000  to  Great  Britain,  50,000,000  to  Italy, 
250,000,000  to  neutral  Europe,  and  about 
150,000,000  pounds  to  South  America. 

The  world's  chief  producers  of  cane  sugar 
are  Cuba,  India,  Java,  the  Hawaiian  and 
Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico ;  and  the 
chief  producers  of  beet  sugar  are  Germany, 
Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  the 
United  States.  Cuba,  from  which  we  draw 
our  chief  imports,  is  now  the  world's  largest 
producer,  her  crops  in  the  sugar  year  1916- 
17  having  been  6,730,000,000  pounds,  India 
5,882,000,000,  Java  3,575,000,000,  Hawaii 
1,288,000,000,  and  Porto  Rico  1,006,000,000 
pounds,  while  Germany's  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion in  1913-14  (the  latest  peace  year)  was 
6,093,000,000,  Russia  3,898,000,000,  Austria- 
Hunyary  3,774,000,000,  France  1,749,000,000, 
the  United  States,  in  1916-17,  1,646,000,000 
pounds  of  beet  sugar  and  613,000,000  pounds 
of  cane. 

The  world's  sugar  production,  as  far  as  can 
be  statistically  stated,  was,  in  1870,  5,000,- 
000,000  pounds ;  in  1880,  7,000,000,000 ; 
in  1890,  13,000,000,000;  in  1900,  20,000,- 
000,000;  in  1910,  33,000,000,000;  in  1914,  42,- 
000,000,000,  and  in  1917,  37,000,000,000 
pounds,  this  fall  off  in  1917  being  due  to  a  re- 
duction of  product  in  the  beet  fields  of  the 
European  countries  at  war.  Our  own  con- 
sumption has  about  kept  pace  with  this  rapid 
growth  in  world  production,  since  we  con- 
sumed i  1870  23  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  ;.nd  in  1917  21  per  cent,  of  the  world 
total.  "oral  sugar  exported  from  the  United 
?t3:e«  luring  the  years  1913,  1914,  1915, 
:  d  1917  was:  1913,  43,994,761  pounds, 
$1,681,302;   1914,  50,895,726  pounds. 


$1,839,983;  1915,  549,007,411  pounds,  $25,- 
615,106;  1916,  1,630,150.S63  pounds,  $79,390,- 
147,  and  in  1917,  1,24S,840,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $77,091,000. 

.  MAJOR  SOURCES  OF  SUPPL\. 
The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  may  be  classified  as  foreign,  insular, 
and  continental.  The  foreign  sources  supply 
approximately  one-half  of  the  sugar  we  use; 
our  island  possessions  about  one-fourth,  and 
our  domestic  cane  and  beets  the  remaining 
one-fourth.  These  fractions  are  only  roughly 
approximate,  as  the  proportion  of  each  source 
varies  from  year  to  year.  During  the  five 
years  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  domestic  sugar 
production  amounted  to  about  1,873,000,000 
pounds;  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines shipped  in  2,130,000,000  pounds;  while 
the  imports  from  foreign  countries,  after  sub- 
tracting exports,  amounted  to  4,147,000,000 
pounds,  making  a  total  supply  of  8,150,000,000 
pounds.  According  to  these  figures  the  do- 
mestic cane  and  beet  fields  supplied  23  per 
cent,  of  the  sugar  to  be  used  in  1911-1915,  the 
planters  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philip- 
pines furnished  26  per  cent.,  while  Cuba,  sup- 
plemented by  small  amounts  from  other  for- 
eign countries,  furnished  51  per  cent.  During 
the  five  years  ending  1915-16  the  sugar  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  averaged  almost 
160,000,000  pounds  per  week.  The  Cuban 
crop,  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  which  goes 
to  the  United  States,  has  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years.  The  crop  of  1915-16  was  about 
6,738,000,000  pounds  and  was  the  largest  on 
record  for  the  island.  The  crop  of  1916-17 
was  expected  to  be  much  larger,  but  an  up- 
rising took  place  which  interfered  to  some 
extent  with  sugar-making  and  the  crop  and 
thereby  reduced  the  output. 

HAWAII  A  GOOD  PRODUCER. 
Of  our  island  possessions  Hawaii  has  the 
most  highly  developed  sugar  industry.  There 
are  some  fifty  mills,  practically  all  of  which 
are  large  or  medium  sized,  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  a  mill  ranging  from  about  4,000,000 
to  100,000,000  pounds.  Nearly  all  the  crop 
consists  of  raw  sugar  and  is  shipped  for  re- 
fining to  San  Francisco  and  to  the  north  At- 
lantic ports.  The  shipments  of  Hawaiian 
sugar  to  the  United  States  in  1911-1915  were 
somewhat  less  than'  1,200,000,000  pounds  a 
year.  The  area  in  cane  in  Hawaii,  according 
to  the  census  of  1909,  was  183,230  acres,  and 
the  total  reports  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  for  the  season  ending  September  30, 
1916,  was  246,232  acres,  an  increase  of  about 
63,000  acres,  or  34  per  cent.,  since  which  time 
considerable  more  acreage  has  been  added. 
Hawaii's  estimated  outturn  for  1918  is  1,136,- 
000,000  pounds. 

PORTO  RICO'S  LEADING  INDUSTRY. 
Sugar  is  Porto  Rico's  leading  industry.  In 
1916  there  were  sixty-five  establishments  for 
making  sugar,  of  which  thirty-seven  each  pro- 
duced 4,000,000  pounds  or  over,  seven  pro- 
duced less  than  4,000,000  pounds  each  but  at 
least  1,000,000  pounds,  while  twenty-one  had 
each  a  crop  of  under  1,000,000  pounds.  There 
were  four  large  factories  or  centrals  which 
made  in  1916  more  than  40,000,000  pounds 
each,  and  their  total  production  was  350,000,- 
000  pounds,  or  36  per  cent,  of  the  entire  pro- 
duction. Porto  Rico's  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  which,  li^e  Hawaii's,  consists  almost 
wholly  of  raw  sugar,  furnished  in  1911-1915 
over  680,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  (1914)  the  Porto  Rican 
crops,  like  Hawaii's,  has  greatly  increased. 
The  crop  of  the  season  ending  in  the  summer 
of  1916  was  reported  officially  as  967,000,000 
pounds,  while  the  1916-17  crops  exceeded 
1,000,000  pounds,  which  is  still  steadily  in- 
creasing  in    output. 

SUGAR  INCREASE  IN  PHILIPPINES. 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  on  the  increase.  Until  within  the 
last  several  years  Philippine  sugar  produc- 
tion was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  small 
mills  of  the  natives,  and  the  product  was 
crude  sugar  of  a  primitive  type.  The  Philip- 
pine government  estimates  the  sugar  produc- 
tion of  the  Islands  in  1915-16  as  825,000,000 
pounds,  while  the  census  for  1902  reported  a 
total  of  397,000,000  pounds.  Philippine  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  during  the  five 
years  1911-15  averaged  about  280,000,000 
pounds  a  year,  which  has  increased  consider- 
ably since. 

LOUISIANA  INCREASING  ACREAGE. 

Louisiana  is  the  oldest  source  of  our  do- 
mestic sugar.  Cane  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  Louisiana  about  1751,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  make  sugar  eight  years- 
later,  but  without  success.  It  was  not  until 
1795  that  the  first  successful  sugar  mill  was 
erected  in  Louisiana.  As  early  as  1S45  over 
45  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  planters  in  Louisiana 
were  without  sugar  mills   and   their  cane  was 


sent  to  the  neighboring  plantations  for  grind- 
ing. About  1849  there  were  1536  sugar 
houses  in  Louisiana,  or  about  300  more  than 
1845.  The  increase  was  largely  due  to  steam 
mills,  there  being  235  more  in  1849  than  in 
1845,  but  the  horsepower  mills  have  increased 
also  from  610  in  the  earlier  year  to  671  in 
1849.  In  1849  the  factories  each  averaged 
about  175,000  pounds  of  sugar  for  the  season; 
in  1916  they  averaged  over  4,000,000  pounds 
each.  The  factories  had  increased  in  size 
and  efficiency,  not  only  producing  more  sugar, 
but  getting  more  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cane  used.  In  1916  the  total  amount 
of  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  607,800,000  pounds.  A  large  part  of 
the  sugar  made  in  Louisiana  is  raw  sugar, 
which  is  sent  to  the  refineries  to  be  refined 
and  granulated ;  while  the  rest  of  the  sugar 
product  consists  of  high-grade  sugar  fit  for 
consumption.  Louisiana  produces  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  nation's  supply  of  sugar.  The 
harvested  area  increased  from  183,000  acres 
in  1915  to  221,000  in  1916,  and  a  further  in- 
crease was  made  in  1917,  and  still  furlher  in 
1918.  At  this  rate  of  increase  the  total  output 
of  sugar  in  Louisiana  would  be  expected  to 
range  from  500,000,000  in  a  very  unfavorable 
year  to  nearly  900,000,000  pounds  under  the 
best  of  crop  conditions. 

DOMESTIC   PRODUCTION   OF   BEET 

SUGAR. 
The  beet-sugar  production  of  the  United 
States  is  comparatively  new,  amounting  to  an 
inconsiderable  total  only  a  generation  ago. 
The  industry  being  new,  the  equipment  is 
modern,  and  instead  of  turning  out  a  crude 
product,  as  many  European  mills  do,  our  beet 
factories  make  white  granulated  sugar.  Ac- 
cordingly figures  for  the  United  States  pro- 
duction are  in  terms  of  "refined"  (pure) 
sugar.  Up  to  1891  to  1895  the  average  pro- 
duction was  slightly  below  39,000,000  pounds. 
Five  years  later  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction (1896-1900)  was  about  117,000,000 
pounds  ;  the  next  five-year  period  showed  an 
average  exceeding  479,000,000  pounds,  and  in 
1911-1915  beet  sugar  averaged  1,449,000,000 
pounds,  or  more  than  three  times  the  yearly 
average  of  1901-1905.  This  large  output  in 
1911-1915.  however,  was  equal  to  only  about 
nine  weeks'  average  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  The  crop  of  1915,  the  largest 
beet-sugar  crop  ever  made  in  the  United 
States,  was  slightly  a  little  over  1,748,000,000 
pounds,  equivalent  to  only  eleven  weeks*  con- 
sumption. With  the  increased  acreage,  had 
the  same  crop  conditions  prevailed  in  1916  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  the  crop  of  1916  would 
have  been  about  2,000,000,000  pounds  instead 
of  the  actual  yield  of  1,641,000,000  pounds. 
Out  of  a  total  acreage  of  768,000  under  beet 
cultivation  in  1916  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions resulted  in  a  loss  of  103,000  acres  be- 
tween planting  and  harvesting.  The  remain- 
ing 665,000  acres  yielded  a  poor  return,  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  the  average  per  acre  for 
Michigan  being  about  five  and  a  half  tons  in 
1916,  whereas  in  1915  the  average  in  that  state 
was  nine  tons  per  acre.  The  beet-sugar  fac- 
tories are  distributed  over  a  wide  territory, 
extending  from  northern  Ohio  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  from  Montana  almost  to  the  Mexi- 
can border.  East  of  the  Missouri  River  the 
principal  beet-sugar  state  is  Michigan;  where 
two-thirds  of  the  beet  acreage  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  was  located  in  1916.  This  East- 
ern region  produced  in  1916  about  108,000 
tons  of  sugar,  while  the  region  west  of  the 
Missouri  River  produced  712,000  tons.  The 
principal  beet-sugar  states  in  the  West  are 
Colorado  and  California,  but  the  industry  is 
also  important  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Nebraska,  and 
Montana. 

In  1917  there  were  seventeen  more  beet- 
sugar  factories  operating  than  in  1916,  ot 
which  fourteen  were  new.  These  new  con- 
cerns were  located  at  Tracy,  California ; 
North  Yakima,  Washington  ;  Paul  and  Shelly, 
Idaho ;  Cornish,  Delta,  Moroni,  and  Smith- 
field,  Utah ;  Missoula  and  Hamilton,  Mon- 
tana ;  Worland,  Wyoming ;  Brighton,  Colo- 
rado ;  Bayard,  Nebraska,  and  Mason  City, 
Iowa.  The  factories  idle  in  1916  which  re- 
sumed work  in  1917  were  at  Corcoran  and 
Hamilton  City,  California ;  Janesville,  Wis- 
consin, and  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

A  large  fraction  of  the  beets  used  is  pro- 
duced by  farmers  and  sold  to  the  factories. 
The  industry  is  not,  as  in  Louisiana,  the  out- 
growth of  home  sugar-making,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  primarily  a  factory  industry. 
Contracts  are  made  between  the  factory  ope- 
rators and  the  beet-growers  before  planting, 
and  these  contracts  fix  the  basis  of  payment 
for  the  beets.  In  some  cases  the  exact  price 
per  ton  is  specified,  in  other  contracts  a  mini- 
mum price  is  specified  for  the  beets  containing 
a  certain  percentage  of  sugar,  and  a  fixed 
amount  is  paid  for  each  additional  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beets  above  the  minimum. 
A  third  modification,  which  has  become  quite 
general,  is  to  offer  the  farmer  an  additional 
amount  per  ton  of  beets  for  every  increase  in 


the  price  of  sugar  of  a  certain  fraction  of  a 
cent  over  a  specified  mini  mum  price.  This 
latter  is  a  form  of  profit-sharing  by  which 
the  grower  shares  with  the  factory  an  increase 
in  the  sugar  prices.  A  large  acreage,  how- 
ever, is  planted  and  harvested  by  the  sugar 
companies  themselves,  especially  in  the  region 
west    of    the    Missouri    River. 

AMERICAN  REFINERIES. 
Nearly  all  the  beet  sugar  made  in  the 
United  States  comes  out  of  the  factory  granu- 
lated and  ready  for  household  use,  but  im- 
ported sugar,  the  insular  crop,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Louisiana  product  are  sent  to 
refineries  before  being  sold  for  consump- 
tion. There  were  eighteen  of  these  refineries 
in  the  United  States  in  1914,  and  their  com- 
bined product  was  6,666,000,000  pounds  of 
sugar,  or  about  four-fifths  of  ag  year's  supply 
for  the  nation.  The  refinery  differs  from 
other  sugar  factories  in  that  it  does  not 
handle  cane  or  beets,  but  merely  takes  the 
lower  grades  of  sugar  and  converts  them  into 
higher  grades.  The  working  season  of  a  cane- 
sugar  factory  is  limited  by  the  length  of  the 
harvest  period  and  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
harvested  cane;  and  beet-sugar  factories,  for 
like  reasons,  are  unable  to  work  more  than  a 
few  months  in  the  year.  A  refinery,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  prevented  by  natural  causes 
from  operating  throughout  the  year.  The  re- 
fineries are  much  larger  than  the  mills  that 
work  beets  or  cane.  The  average  output  of 
a  refinery  in  1914  was  370,000,000  pounds,  or 
seventeen  times  the  average  output  of  a  beet- 
sugar  factory  in  1916,  and  more  than  ninety 
times  the  average  product  of  a  Louisiana  fac 
tory  in  the  same  year.  Practically  all  the 
refineries  are  located  near  the  seaboard,  for 
a  large  part  of  their  raw  material  comes  by 
sea.  Of  the  eighteen  refineries  reported  in 
the  census  in  1914,  twelve  were  near  the  At- 
lantic coast,  four  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
two  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  sugar-beet  crop  of  the  United  States 
for  this  year  shows  an  estimated  increase  of 
378,621  tons  over  that  of  1917.  The  estimate 
for  1918  is  6,359,000  tons,  compared  with 
5,980,379  last  year.  The  crop  condition,  as 
given  by  the  Federal  Food  Board's  statement, 
was  88.6,  whereas  the  last  ten  years  average 
is  ninety-one.  Colorado,  which  supplied 
nearly  one-third  of  the  nation's  sugar-beet 
crop  last  year,  is  expected  to  produce  1,490,- 
000  short  tons  instead  of  the  1,857,649  tons 
grown  in  1917.  California,  where  27  per  cent, 
of  the  American  supply  was  grown  last  year, 
also  shows  a  decrease,  the  estimate  being 
1,041,000  tons,  as  against  1,331,548.  Michi- 
gan, however,  has  nearly  doubled  its  produc- 
tion with  992,000  tons,  while  Utah  and  Ohio 
both  show  big  jumps  to  1,035,000  and  320,000 
respectively. 

MINOR  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY. 
All  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  sugar  used 
in  the  United  States  is  made  from  cane  or 
beets.  Other  products  contributing  to  our 
supply  of  sweet  foodstuffs  include  maple  sugar 
and  sirup,  honey,  cane  sirup,  sorghum  sirup, 
and  cane  molasses.  The  total  yearly  produc- 
tion of  these  articles  may  be  estimated  roughly 
as  about  550,000,000  or  600,000,000  pounds. 
The  maple-sugar  crop,  according  to  the  last 
census,  1909,  was  about  14,000,000  pounds ; 
and  maple  production  equaled  4,000,000  gal- 
lons, which  is  equivalent  to  about  32,000,000 
pounds  of  sugar ;  making  the  total  maple 
products  equivalent  to  about  46,000,000  pounds 
of  maple  sugar.  While  these  figures  refe"  to 
1909,  it  is  probable  that  the  annual  production 
has  not  changed  much  since  then.  The  honey 
crop  of  1909  was  55,000,000  pounds,  which 
has  been  increased  considerably  since.  Our 
domestic  production  of  table  sirup  made  from 
sugar  cane  was  23,000,000  gallons  in  1909, 
while  molasses,  a  residual  crop  from  sugar 
making,  equaled  25,000,000  gallons.  The  pres- 
ent supply  of  molasses  is  probably  much 
larger,  owing  to  recent  large  increases  in  the 
importations  of  low-grade  molasses,  much  of 
which  was  probably  for  use  as  a  raw  material 
in  manufacture.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1917,  imports  of  foreign  and  insular 
molasses  amounted  to  140,000,000  gallons  and 
our  exports  of  molasses  were  about  3,000,000 
gallons.  No  official  figures  for  the  total  quan- 
tity of  glucose  and  grape  sugar  made  in  this 
country  are  available,  but  the  census  for  1914 
gives  the  value  of  glucose  production  as  $18,- 
541.000  and  grape  sugar  as  $3,776,000.  No 
estimate  of  quantity  is  given  for  the  former 
item,  but  grape  sugar  production  amounted  to 
174,000,000  pounds.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
J une  30,  1917,  exports  o f  glucose,  or  corn 
sirup,  were  170,000,000  pounds,  and  of  grape 
sugar  about   45,000,000  pounds* 


A  century  ago  the  people  of  this  country 
consumed  less  than  one-tenth  as  much  sugar 
as  they  do  now.  In  1821-1825  the  average  per 
capita  consumption  was  8.3  pounds,  while  to- 
day the  yearly  average  is  about  84  pounds. 
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THE  WATER  PROBLEM. 


By  recent  order  of  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission putting  into  effect  meter  rates 
throughout  the  city  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company  believes  that  such  a  saving  will  be 
made  as  to  avert  a  possible  shortage  of  water. 
This  assumption  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
when  people  pay  for  water  by  measurement 
unnecessary  waste  is  stopped.  A  large  amount 
of  water  is  unnecessarily  wasted,  especially 
in  a  city  like  San  Francisco  built  upon  sand 
dunes,  where  a  hose  can  be  allowed  to  run  for 
hours  without  ever  flooding  the  soil  or  being 
detected- 

The  Railroad  Commission's  ruling  is  not  de- 
signed to  increase  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
water  company.  In  fact  it  has  been  agreed 
between  the  water  company  and  the  commis- 
sion that  any  excess  collected  over  and  above 
the  amount  which  the  company  would  receive 
on  the  old  rates  will  be  held  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  commission  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer. 

The  unusual  conditions  prevailing,  not  only 
in  this  countn'.  but  throughout  the  world  gen- 
erally, make  the  expenditure  of  large  sums 
of  money  for  betterments  impossible  at  the 
present  time.  The  purchase  of  large  amounts 
of  steel  plates  for  pipes,  now  used  in  ship- 
building, and  other  material  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  has  heretofore  been 
prohibited  by  the  Federal  government.  Even 
though  it  were  possible  to  finance  large  un- 
dertakings, these  orders  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment foreclose  any  attempt  at  the  present 
time  on  the  part  of  any  large  corporation  to 
make  large  additions  to  their  present  sys- 
tems. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  on  its 
Alameda  side  has  untold  millions  of  gallons 
of  water  that  are  running  to  waste  into  San 
Francisco  Bay.  But  until  these  waters  can 
be  made  available  for  San  Francisco  the 
supply  from  the  system  as  at  present  de- 
veloped must  be  made  to  serve  San  Francisco 
until  extensions  are  made  possible.  The  ca- 
pacity of  the  system  is  now  over  44,000,000 
gallons  daily,  which  divided  among  500,000 
inhabitants  is  85  gallons  for  each  in- 
habitant. 

Merely  the  attaching  of  meters  on  the 
homes  of  several  thousand  consumers  of 
water  of  the  intermediate  class  a  couple  of 
years  ago  cut  down  the  use  of  the  water  ap- 
proximately 3,000,000  gallons  a  day.  The 
daily  use  had  grown  to  nearly  43,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  charging  of  meter  rates  was  not 
then  made  possible.  But  the  meters  were 
there  to  show  how  much  water  each  con- 
sumer was  actually  using,  and  any  excessive 
use  over  and  above  the  amount  he  was  en- 
titled to  under  the  old  flat  rate  system  could 
be  charged  for.  There  was  no  inducement 
to  the  conservative  user  of  water  to  reduce 
his  consumption.  Under  the  new  order  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  San  Francisco's 
water  rates  have  now  been  placed  upon  an  up 
to  date,  scientific  basis.  The  old  flat  rate 
system  has  always  been  recognized  as  unjust 
to  the  conservative  user  of  water,  while  it 
encouraged  the  wasteful  to  unnecessarily 
draw  that   which   his   neighbor   saved. 

In  comparison  with  other  cities  San  Fran- 
cisco has  as  much  water  for  the  daily  legiti- 
mate use  of  its  inhabitants  as  almost  any 
other  city  in  the  country.  Comparisons  of 
the  cost  of  water  are  difficult  for  the  reason 
that  in  the  semi-arid  region  in  which  Cali- 
fornia comes  the  proportionate  value  of  water 
increases.  For  the  use  of  San  Francisco  with 
its  half-million  population,  where  for  seven 
months  of  the  year  no  rain  ever  falls,  the 
storage  of  vast  amounts  of  water  is  made 
necessary.  Not  only  must  there  be  large 
storage  reservoirs  capable  of  impounding  a 
supply  equal  to  a  three  years'  needs  of  the 
city,  but  these  reservoirs  must  also  be  pro- 
tected from  pollution  by  the  land  surrounding 
and  sloping  toward  them. 

San  Francisco  has  been  extremely  fortunate 
in  the  purity  of  its  water.  At  no  time  in  its 
history  has  San  Francisco  ever  been  visited 
with  any  form  of  disease  that  might  be  laid 
to  its  water  supply.  For  over  fifty  years  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  antici- 
pated the  requirements  made  necessary  by  the 
wonderful  growth  of  this  city  during  that 
period.  In  order  to  do  this  purchases  oi 
land  and  of  reservoir  sites  have  had  to  be 
made  long  in  advance  of  the  time  of  their 
actual  need.  Had  this  not  been  done  and 
lands  and  water  rights  purchased  only  as  they 
were  needed  under  condemnation  proceedings, 
litigation  would  have  increased  a  thousand- 
fold, to  S3y  nothing  of  the  price  that  would 
ultimately  have  had  to  be  paid  for  the 
property. 

The    water    company    now    owns    over    one 
hundred   and   thirty   thousand   acres   of   lands 
and  watr  c  rights  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles 
Francisco.      It    owns    reservoirs    in 
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Within  the  past  few  years  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  has  made  two  attempts  to  pur- 
chase these  properties.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  the  closing  period  of  Edward  Robeson 
Taylor's  term  of  office  for  $35,000,000, .  and 
the  second  in  the  first  term  of  Mayor  Rolph's 
administration  for  $34,500,000  for  a  lesser 
acreage.  In  both  instances  the  proposition 
to  purchase  received  a  substantial  majority  of 
the  vote  cast,  but  lacked  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  required  for  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
It,  however,  has  been  recognized  that  these 
properties  are  essential  to  San  Francisco  and 
vital    to    its    progress. 

The  city  has  adopted  a  policy  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  its  own  water  system.  In 
an  effort  to  carry  out  this  idea  the  people 
have  voted  $45,000,000  for  the  bringing  of 
water  from  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  to  San 
Francisco.  When  the  Hetch  Hetchy  bonds 
were  voted  it  was  anticipated  that  this  sum 
would  be  sufficient  to  build  an  entire  new,  in- 
dependent water  system  for  San  Francisco. 
Succeeding  engineers,  however,  have  so  modi- 
fied these  plans  that  the  $45,000,000  will  not 
do  more  now  than  bring  the  water  to  the  bay 
shores. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Spring 
Valley  system  is  necessary  to  and  should  be 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of 
the  Hetch  Hetchy  idea.  During  the  years  in 
which  Spring  Valley  was  forced  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  community,  reservoir  sites 
with  their  protective  acreages  were  purchased 
by  the  company.  Most  of  these  reservoirs,  if 
not  all  of  them,  are  essential  for  the  storage 
of  Hetch  Hetchy  waters. 

The  company  has  many  smaller  reservoirs 
located  at  strategic  points  in  and  about  San 
Francisco,  which  are  made  necessary  by  the 
hilly  topography  of  the  city,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  miles  and  miles  of  piping  which  it 
would  be  an  economic  loss  for  the  city  to 
duplicate  in  an  attempt  to  build  up  a  com- 
peting  system. 

There  is  also  another  phase  of  the  question 
that  has  not  been  brought  prominently  to  the 
front,  but  which  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  conservation  of  water 
for  general  use  throughout  the  state  as  the 
growing  needs  make  their  demands  felt. 
Falling  upon  lands  within  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  of  San  Francisco  there  is  sufficient  rain- 
fall, it  has  been  estimated,  if  conserved,  to 
supply  the  entire  cities  of  the  bay  region  for 
a  hundred  years  to  come.  Much  of  this  water 
at  the  present  time  runs  off  in  the  form  of 
huge  floods  into  San  Francisco  Bay. 

San  Francisco  depends  for  its  growth  on 
the  population  and  prosperity  of  its  hinter 
land.  As  the  growth  in  these  interior  sec- 
tions, where  irrigation  is  possible,  makes  more 
strenuous  the  demands  for  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  in  just  such  proportion  will 
the  demand  become  greater  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  all  waters  around  the  bay  shores  thai 
are  now  running  to  waste. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company's  Calaveras  dam  in  Alameda 
County  it  will  be  possible  to  store  a  large 
portion  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Alameda 
Creek  which  at  present  go  in  a  raging  torrent 
through  the  Niles  cone  in  great  winter  floods. 
This  reservoir  will  have  twice  the  capacity 
of  all  the  reservoirs  now  owned  by  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company.  In  other  words  it 
will  treble  the  storage  capacity  of  the  reser- 
voirs that  have  been  built  by  the  company 
from  the  inception  of  the  city  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  other 
reservoir  sites  in  Alameda  County,  and  sup- 
plementing these  there  are  large  quantities 
of  water  which  fall  on  the  range  of  hills 
skirting  the  ocean  between  San  Francisco 
and  Half  Moon  Bay  and  now  run  to  waste 
into  the  ocean. 

The  properties  of  the  company  lie  in  the 
four  counties  of  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo, 
Alameda,  and  Santa  Clara.  The  acreage  is 
divided  among  them  as  follows : 

.  Acres. 

ban  rrancisco  2  034 

San  Mateo  ' 30410 

Alameda '/.[[  '.35,461 

banta  Clara   20  268 


The    Calaveras    reservoir    when    completed 
will  have  a  capacity  of  51,000  million  gallons. 
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Total 

Riparian   Rights — 

San  Mateo    Creek 3  g3i 

Coast   streams    (locks) 11*425 

Pescadero 2353 

San  Gregorio    4025 

San    Francisquito    1?'400 

Alameda   \[   l]6Sl 

Calaveras 8|160 

Grand  total   136,818 

The    actual    storage    of    the    four    principal 
reservoirs  now  in  use  is  as  follows: 

Million 
T    .      _.,  Gallons. 

Lake  Pilarcitos j  qoq 

Lake   San  Andreas ,    5'gOO 

Crystal   Springs    ""'500 

Lake  Merced   .[[][ !!  2^500 

Total 


.31,800 


What  the  future  holds  in  store,  in  the  way 
of  a  solution  of  a  common  water  problem,  for 
this  city  and  those  of  its  neighbors  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bay  and  down  the  peninsula 
in  San  Mateo  County  is  an  interesting  matter 
for  speculation.  It  is  admitted  that  sooner 
or  later  all  of  the  cities  of  the  bay  region 
must  eventually  come  together  and  unite  in 
the  development  of  their  water  problem.  How 
is  it  to  be  brought  about? 

In  presenting  his  report  in  1912  to  Mayor 
Rolph  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  John  R. 
Freeman,  the  noted  Eastern  engineer  said : 

"It  is  confidently  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  definite  and  important  progress  can  be 
made  upon  the  formation  of  a  metropolitan 
water  district,  including  with  San  Francisco 
the  rapidly  growing  communities  in  San  Mateo 
County  and  the  group  of  cities  that  may  be 
described  as  Greater  Oakland,  all  of  which  to- 
gether now  consume  about  two-thirds  as  much 
water  as  San  Francisco. 

"The  members  of  this  metropolitan  water 
district  would  share  all  of  the  expense  in- 
curred in  providing  the  supply  and  in  deliver- 
ing it  into  the  chief  storage  reservoirs,  the 
water  district  conducting  as  it  were  a  whole- 
sale business  in  water  supply,  while  leaving  to 
each  of  the  several  municipalities  the  retail 
business  of  supplying  its  own  citizens  through 
its  own  distribution  mains,  very  much  as  is 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  Metropolitan 
District." 

Six  years  have  gone  by  since  that  was  writ- 
ten and  during  that  period  both  San  Francisco 
and  the  east  bay  cities  have  gone  on  record 
as  refusing  to  purchase  the  existing  water 
systems,  which  would  be  the  first  step  toward 
a  solution  of  their  difficulties.  Since  that  time 
the  shortage  of  water  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  has  become  acute ;  and  during  the  last 
summer  Lake  Chabot,  the  principal  storage 
reservoir  supplying  Oakland,  Berkeley,  and 
Alameda,  went  completely  dry  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history. 

Mayor  Rolph  has  declared  his  intention  of 
again  submitting  the  proposal  to  purchase  the 
Spring  Valley  properties  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  as  soon  as  war  conditions  will  permit. 
Fortunately  for  San  Francisco  the  Spring  Val- 
ley Water  Company's  properties,  as  at  present 
developed  are  able  to  give  the  people,  with 
such  conservation  as  the  charging  of  water 
at  meter  rates  will  bring  about,  all  the  water 
they  will  require  until  European  hostilities  are 
over,  and  peace  has  been  declared. 

As  soon  thereafter  as  pre-war  conditions 
are  resumed  it  will  be  necessary  to  vigorously 
prosecute  the  work  of  enlarging  the  water 
system  to  take  care  of  the  growing  needs  of 
the  city.  What  is  true  of  this  city  is  even 
more  so  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bay. 

How  these  heavy  expenditures  are  to  be 
met  is  one  of  the  chief  stumbling  blocks  to- 
ward the  securing  of  large  additional  amounts 
of  water  for  the  use  of  the  people.  As  has 
been  shown  the  water  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
solve  the  difficulties  of  all  of  the  bay  cities 
is  available,  once  a  workable  plan  is  arrived 
at  whereby  the  cities  can  cooperate  in  a  com- 
mon purpose. 

How  far  the  individual  corporations  are 
willing  or  are  financially  able  to  cope  with 
the  situation  time  only  will  tell.  Threatened 
with  competition  by  the  city  in  the  construc- 
tion of  its  Hetch  Hetchy  water  project,  the 
Spring  Valley  Water  Company  has  at  times 
taken  the  stand  that  the  city  can  not  justly 
expect  it  to  make  large  additional  expendi- 
tures on  its  system.  This  stand,  however, 
has  been  modified  to  some  extent  and  the 
water  company  has  begun  the  construction 
of  the  Calaveras  dam  in  Alameda  County. 

With  the  resumption  of  normal  conditions, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  building 
the  dam,  work  estimated  that  will  cost  be- 
tween $7,000,000  and  $10,000,000  must  be  be- 
gun to  increase  the  means  of  piping  water 
across  San  Francisco  Bay.  At  the  present 
time  the  pipes  now  built  are  used  to  their  full 
capacity.  No  more  water  can  be  forced 
through  them  and  the  problem  for  this  city  is 
how  much  more  water  is  to  be  brought  here. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  it  will  take  at 
least  three  years  from  the  time  work  is  com- 
menced before  any  additional  water  can  be 
made  available.  In  the  meantime  the  supply 
now  available  must  serve  the  city.  It  was 
with  these  facts  before  it  that  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  recently  made  its  order  for 
the  charging  of  meter  rates  in  order  to  assist 
in  such  conservation  of  water  as  such  a  course 
might  bring  about.  And  in  this  connection 
the  Railroad  Commission  in  its  order  states : 
"The  last  three  years  have  been  unusually 
dry  years  and  this  coupled  with  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  water  has  depleted  the  re- 
serve supply  below  that  ordinarily  main- 
tained. 

"From  evidence  introduced  by  the  applicant 
at  the  hearing  herein  it  is  evident  if  the 
rainfall  for  the  year  1918-1919  is  only  nor- 
mal and  the  present  consumption  of  water 
continues  it   is   doubtful   that   there   will   be   a 


sufficient  supply  of  water  for  all  purposes  and 
if  the  rainfall  for  this  coming  year  is  below 
normal  there  will  in  all  probability  be  an 
actual  shortage  as  compared  with  present 
consumption. 

"The  situation  here  presented  is  such  as  to 
fully  warrant  an  immediate  order  establishing 
meter  rates.  With  the  evidence  before  us  in 
this  proceeding  and  the  actual  experience- 
now  being  had  in  this  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  serious  effects  upon  the  community  of  a 
water  shortage  we  believe  that  every  reason- 
able means  should  be  immediately  availed  of 
to  avoid  a  condition  whereby  there  will  be 
insufficient  water  for  all  the  needs  of  this 
community." 


EXPORTATION  OF  MEATS. 


High  Record  for  1918. 

A  billion  dollars'  worth  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  will  be  the  export  record  of  the  year 
ending  with  the  present  month — the  calendar 
year  1918.  This  total,  according  to  a  com- 
pilation by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  is  not  only  double  that  of  the  highest 
war  record  year,  but  is  actually  four  times 
as  much  as  in  any  year  prior  to  the  war. 

Official  figures  showing  the  value  of  meat 
and  dairy  products  exported  in  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October  justify  the  above  asser- 
tion that  the  total  value  of  merchandise  of 
this  character  passing  out  of  the  United 
States  in  the  calendar  year  1918  will  exceed 
one  billion  dollars.  The  stated  value  for  the 
ten  months  ending  with  October  is  $782,000,- 
000,  against  $358,000,000  in  the  same  months 
of  last  year,  indicating  that  the  grand  total 
of  recorded  exports  for  the  full  year  will  of 
itself  approximate  one  billion  dollars,  while 
the  well-known  fact  that  enormous  quantities 
of  these  foods  have  gone  out  of  the  country 
on  government  transports  and  war  vessels, 
without  being  recorded  at  the  custom  house 
or  included  in  the  official  export  statement, 
fully  justifies  the  above  assertion  that  the 
value  of  meat  and  dairy  products  sent  out 
of  the  country  in  1918  will  exceed  one  billion 
dollars,  and  be  four  times  as  much  as  in  any 
pre-war  year. 

And  this  enormous  total,  when  measured 
by  values,  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
the  result  of  high  prices.  The  quantity  of 
fresh  beef  recorded  by  the  custom  houses  in 
their  statement  of  exportations  of  the  year 
will  aggregate  450,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
a  little  over  200,000,000  in  1917,  and  an  an- 
nual average  of  less  than  20,000,000  pounds 
a  year  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  war.  The  quantity  of  fresh  beef  exported 
in  the  ten  months  ending  with  October,  1918, 
is  greater  than  ever  was  exported  in  any  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
The  largest  exportation  of  fresh  beef  in  any 
year  prior  to  the  war  was  352,000,000  pounds 
in  the  fiscal  year  1901,  then  dwindling  down 
to  only  6,000,000  pounds  in  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war,  advancing  to  263,- 
000,000  pounds  in  the  calendar  year  1915,  and 
215,000,000  in  the  calendar  year  1917,  while 
the  total  for  the  ten  months  ending  with  Oc- 
tober of  the  current  year  is  417,000,000 
pounds,  suggesting  that  the  record  for  the 
full  year  will  exceed  450,000,000  pounds,  as 
against  the  former  high  record  of  352,000,000 
in  the  fiscal  year  1901. 

Pork  products  also  show  a  new  high  record 
in  quantities  as  well  as  in  values.  The  total 
quantity  of  bacon  exported  in  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October,  1918,  was  906,000,000 
pounds,  against  a  former  high  record  of  593,- 
000,000  in  the  full  calendar  year  1916  and 
650,000,000  in  the  full  fiscal  year  1898. 
Hams  and  shoulders  exported  in  the  ten 
months  ending  with  October,  1918,  were  478,- 
000,000  pounds,  against  243,000,000  in  the  full 
calendar  year  1917  and  287,000,000  in  1916. 

Still  another  surprise  is  found  in  the  record 
of  condensed  milk  exported,  453,000,000 
pounds  in  the  ten  months  ending  with  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  against  428,000,000  in  the  full 
calendar  year  1917,  220,000,000  in  1916,  and 
76,000,000  pounds  in  the  full  year  1915,  indi- 
cating that  the  record  of  the  full  year  1918 
will  far  exceed  that  of  any  prior  year.  The 
value  of  all  dairy  products  exported  in  the 
full  calendar  year  1918  will  approximate 
$100,000,000,  and  if  we  include  the  unrecorded 
exports  passing  upon  government  transports 
and  not  included  in  the  custom  house  records 
will  materially  exceed  $100,000,000,  while  as 
above  indicated  the  total  of  meat  and  dairy 
products  exported  in. the  calendar  year  1918 
will  exceed  a  billion  dollars. 


Now  that  the  war  is  over  it  is  permissible 
to  state  that  the  Navy  Department  has  de- 
signed, built,  and  put  in  service  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  airplane  in  existence.  This 
fact  leaked  out  some  days  ago  in  the  East, 
and  while  full  details  are  not  given  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  type  of  flying  boat  has  a 
lifting  capacity  of  eleven  tons  and  has  carried 
fifty  passengers.  It  is  driven  by  four  Liberty 
motors,  giving  a  total  of  1800  horsepower, 
more  than  any  locomotive  built,  and  it  has 
a  speed  of  over  100  miles  an  hour.  Beside 
it  the  Handley-Pages  of  England  and  the  Ca- 
pronis  of  Italy  are  back  numbers. 
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"The  Peak  of  the  Load" 

The  waiting  months  on  the 
hilltop  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
the  second  victory  on  the 
Marne. 

By 

MILDRED  ALDRICH 
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THE  LATEST  BOOKS. 

A  Little  Boy  Lost. 

Those  who  are  wise  enough  to  search  care- 
fully for  books  suited  to  children  would  do 
well  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this  fine 
volume  from  the  pen  of  W.  H.  Hudson.  Pre- 
sumably it  is  autobiographical.  Indeed  Mr. 
Hudson  speaks  of  his  youthful  feelings  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  nature  and  says 
"these  ancient  memories  put  it  in  my  mind 
to  write  a  book  which  I  imagined  would 
have  suited  my  peculiar  taste  of  that  early 
period,  ,the  impossible  story  to  be  founded 
on  my  own  childish  impressions  and  adven- 
tures with  a  few  dreams  and  fancies  thrown 
in  and  two  or  three  native  legends  and  myths 
about  which  I  heard  from  my  gaucho  com- 
rades then  on  the  spot." 

The  story  is  that  of  a  little  boy  named 
Martin,  the  son  of  English  parents  in  South 
America,  who  wanders  away  from  his  home 
and  is  lost,  although  to  him  it  seems  that 
he  is  found.  He  lives  with  savages  and 
makes  friends  with  all  the  wild  creatures,  as 
well  as  with  the  unseen  lives  of  forest  and 
plain.  If  only  we  had  more  such  books  for 
children,  books  that  should  counteract  in- 
stead of  intensify  the  artificialities  of  their 
lives.  But  then  there  is  only  one  W.  H. 
Hudson. 

A  Little  Boy  Lost.  By  \V.  H.  Hudson.  New 
York:    Alfred  A.    Knopf;    $1.50. 


Maggie  of  Virginsburg. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  written  other  stories  of 
the  "Pennsylvania  Dutch,"  and  they  have  been 
warmly  welcomed.  Perhaps  this  one  is  better 
than  any.  We  have  not  only  a  picture  of  a 
community  with  its  distinctive  idiosyncra- 
sies, but  we  have  also  a  serious  story.  Mrs. 
Martin  is  wise  enough  not  to  allow  Henry 
Butz  to  be  handicapped  in  character  either 
by  his  illegitimate  birth  or  by  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  his  parents.  Maggie  is  similarly  freed 
from  ancestral  tendencies  that  a  less  skilled 
writer  would  feel  it  necessary  to  give  her 
as  a  concession  to  the  supposed  science  of 
heredity.  Mrs.  Martin  is  a  conscientious  and 
competent  novelist  and  we  may  hope  that  she 
has  still  other  arrows  in  her  quiver. 

Maggie  of  Virginsburg.  By  Helen  R.  Martin. 
New  York:   The   Century  Company;   $1.40. 


Shelley's  Elopement. 
There  may  be  readers  who  are  favorably 
impressed  by  the  printing  of  half  of  a  book 
title  at  the  top  of  the  left-hand  page  and  the 
other  half  at  the  bottom  of  the  right-hand 
page,  but  to  the  judicious  it  will  seem  like 
charlatanism.  Nor  is  this  impression  wholly 
removed  by  perusal.  The  story  of  Shelley 
and  Mary  Godwin  is  doubtless  worth  telling, 
but  unless  this  is  done  with  dignity  it  would 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
Argonaut  can  be  obtained  at 

Robertson's 

222  STOCKTON  ST. 

Union  Square  San  Francisco 


THE   HOLMES   BOOK  CO. 

can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful  stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
umes  of   every   description      Special   attention 
given  "wants."    Send  us  your  list. 
Entire  libraries  purchased 
Cash  paid  for  books  of  all  kinds 

152  KARNY  ST.  TWO  STORES       70  THIRD  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Sutter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
GEORGE  HARGENS 


be  better  undone.  Mr.  Harvey  has  certainly 
not  done  it  with  dignity.  In  point  of  fact  he 
has  done  it  as  it  would  have  been  done  by  a 
police  court  reporter  in  collaboration  with  a 
sob  sister.  We  do  not  think  that  Shelley  was 
t,he  kind  of  person  depicted  in  this  book. 

Shelley's    Elopement.      By    Alexander    Harvey. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf;  $2. 


Our  Humble  Helpers. 

We  may  hope  that  there  will  soon  be  no 
untranslated  work  of  Jean-Henri  Fabre,  al- 
though we  would  not  willingly  forego  the  de- 
light with  which  each  new  volume  is  wel- 
comed. 

Here  we  have  an  animal  book  for  children, 
a  book  full  of  strange  secrets  about  dogs, 
horses,  ducks,  and  geese,  the  fruit  of  mi- 
croscopic observation  by  the  aged  savant 
whose  merits — as  usual — were  discovered  only 
after  his  death.  Like  all  good  books  for 
children,  this  one  is  just  as  acceptable  to 
adults.  For  example,  who  among  us  wise 
ones  is  aware  that  the  duck  has  a  sort  of 
wart  of  grease  at  the  base  of  the  tail  and 
that  "from  time  to  time  the  beak  presses  the 
wart,  draws  from  the  oily  reservoir,  and  then 
distributes  here  and  there,  methodically,  all 
over  the  plumage,  the  oil  thus  obtained"  ? 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  facts  as  this  in 
a  remarkable  book  that  was  evidently  written 
for  French  children,  but  that  is  so  full  of 
quaint  surprises  as  to  be  a  veritable  treasure 
house. 

Our  Humble  Helpers.  By  Jean-Henri  Fabre. 
Now  York:  The  Century  Company;  $2. 


GEO.  W.  PERKINS 

71  Broadway- 
New  York 

August  23.  1918. 
Shasta  Water  Company, 

San  Francisco,  California — 
(.extlemen:  While  Mr.  Perkins  was  in  California 
a  few  weeks  ago,  be  tried  your  "Shasta  Ginger  Ale" 
and  liked  it  very  much  indeed.  We  have  tried  to  get 
it  at  two  or  three  of  the  leading  places  in  Xew  York 
City,  but  without  success.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ship 
three  cases  of  this  Ginger  Ale  to  Mr.  Perkins  at  his 
home  at  Riverdale-on-Hudson,  New  York  City,  or  if 
there  is  a  nearby  place  where  we  could  get  it,  please 
advise  us.  If  you  decide  to  ship  the  Ginger  Ale  from 
San  Francisco,  kindly  see  that  the  bill  is  sent  to  this 
office  and  the  matter  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
Please  note  that  the  cases  of  Ginger  Ale  should  be 
shipped  direct  to  Mr.  Perkins'  home,  addressed  as 
follows:  "Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  Riverdale-on-Hud- 
son,  Xew  York  City."  Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Kihm, 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Perkins. 


Not  Guilty. 

Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  writes  a  book  in  de- 
fense of  the  bottom  dog  and  as  a  general  dia- 
tribe against  the  social  system  for  its  temerity 
in  punishing  any  one  for  anything.  Perhaps  a 
few  words  from  his  preface  will  be  sufficient. 
He  says : 

"I  base  this  claim  upon  the  self-evident  and 
undeniable  fact  that  man  has  no  part  in  the 
creation  of  his  own  nature. 

"I  shall  be  told  this  means  that  no  man 
is  answerable  for  his  own  acts. 

"That  is  exactly  what  it  does  mean." 

Since  we  have  Mr.  Blatchford's  assurance 
that  he  is  not  responsible  for  his  own  book, 
we  may  claim  a  similar  irresponsibility  for 
our  conviction  that  it  is  a  clotted  -  mass  of 
nonsense   and  ignorance. 

Not  Guilty.  By  Robert  Blatchford.  New- 
York:  Boni  &  Liveright. 


Briefer  Reviews. 
Readers  of  Punch  are  familiar  with  the 
verse  contributions  of  R.  C.  Lehmann  and 
will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  them  in  volume 
form  as  issued  by  the  John  Lane  Company 
under  the  title  of  "The  Vagabond  and  Other 
Poems."  Mr.  Lehmann  can  write  mirthfully 
as  well  as  musically. 

Laura  Spencer  Portor,  author  of  "Adven- 
tures in  Indigence"  (the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press),  says  she  does  not  know  whether  her 
volume  should  be  looked  on  as  a  collection  of 
essays  or  as  a  book  of  personal  experience. 
It  is  both,  and  it  is  exquisitely  written,  rumi- 
native, wise,  and  with  an  undercurrent  of 
laughter. 


Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
Dan  Beard,  whose  "American  Boys'  Book 
of  Signs,  Signals,  and  Symbols"  has  just  been 
published  _  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
was  the  founder  of  the  Boy  Scouts'  move- 
ment. He  is  National  Scout  Commissioner, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  the  most  popular 
writer  on  all  subjects  connected  with  scout 
life. 

Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  author  of  two 
of  the  important  books  on  the  war,  "The  War 
and  the  Bagdad  Railway"  and  "The  War  and 
the  Coming  Peace"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany), holds  the  chair  for  Semitic  languages 
and  literatures  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  is  recognized  in  this  country  and 
abroad  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
that  America   has  produced. 


New  Books  Received. 
Diatetics    for    Nurses.      By   Fairfax    T.    Proud- 
fit.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company;  $3.25. 
A  treatise  on  food. 

The  Unsound  Mind  and  the  Law.  By  George 
W.  Jacoby,  M.  D.  New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company;    $3. 

A  presentation  of  forensic  psychiatry. 

Mexico  from  Cortez  to  Carranza.  By  Louise 
S  Hasbrouck.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.; 
$1.50. 

A  popular  history  of  Mexico. 

Life  After   Death.      By  James  H.    Hyslop,    Ph. 
D.,  LL.  D.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.;  $2. 
Problems  of  the  future  life  and  its  nature. 

Venus  in  the  East.      By  Wallace  Irwin.      New 
York:    George   H.    Doran   Company;   $1.50. 
A  novel. 

The  Reckoning.  By  James  M.  Beck.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons;  $1.50. 

A  discussion  of  the  mora!  aspects  of  the  peace 
problem  and  of  rciributive  justice  as  an  indis- 
pensable element. 

Hints    and    Observations    fob    Those    Investi- 


gating the  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  By  W. 
T  Crawford,  D.  Sc.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $1.25. 

Directions  and  observations. 

General  Crook  and  the  Fighting  Apaches.  By 
Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;  $1.25. 

Issued  in  the  Trail  Blazers  Series. 

Budget  Making  in  a  Democracy.  By  Edward 
A.  Fitzpatrick,  Ph.  D.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company;    $1.50. 

A  new  view  of  the  budget. 

After  the  War— What?     By  James  H.  Baker. 
Boston:   The   Stratford   Company;   $1. 
Problems  of  reconstruction. 

Heroes  of  Aviation.     By  Laurence  La  Tourette 
Driggs.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $1.50. 
A  record  of  valor  in  the  air. 

The    Flaming    Crucible.      By    Andre    Fribourg. 
New   York:   The  Macmillan   Company;    $1.50. 
The  faith  of  the  fighting  men. 

European  Theories  of  the  Drama.  By  Bar- 
rett H.  Clark.  Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany;  $3.50. 

With  contributions  from  fifty-four  authors. 


A  Text-Book  of  Home  Nursing.  By  Evelcen 
Harrison.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company; 
$1.10. 

Modern  scientific  methods  for  the  care  of  the 
sick. 

One  Hundred  Per  Cent.  American.  Edited  by 
Arnon  L.  Squires.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company;   $2.50. 

Patriotic  addresses  delivered  before  the  Repub- 
lican Club  of  New  York. 

The  American  Boy's  Engineering  Book.  By 
A.  Russell  Bond.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;   $2. 

Issued   in  How-to-Do-Things   Series. 

Sister  Teresa.  By  George  Moore.  New  York: 
Brentano's;    $1.50. 

Uniform  edition  of  the  early  works  of  George 
Moore. 


The  Salvation  Army  women  in  one  hut  on 
the  American  front  baked  316  pies  and  served 
them  with  coffee  one  cold,  stormy  night.  An- 
other hut  baked  3000  doughnuts  in  twelve 
hours,  filling  a  large  truck,  in  which  they 
were  carried  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches. 


AMERICANS  WANT  KAISER'S 
ART  TREASURES 

Hundreds  of  paintings  by  the  world's 
masters,  valued  at  millions,  adorn  the 
sixty-five  palaces  of  the  former  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  are  expected  to  be 
sold  when  Germany  pays  the  bill  of 
her  conquerors. 


Artist  Visualizes  Peace  Drama 

The  Angel's  song  at  Bethlehem  in- 
spired a  timely  drawing  symbolizing 
the  Christmas  ideal  of  the  soldier 
in  the  trenches. 

REPRODUCED  IN  COLORS  FOR 

NEXT  SUNDAY'S 
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THE  ORPHEUM. 


It  doesn't  take  long  to  pass  written  judg- 
ment on  the  Orpheum  this  week,  most  of  the 
acts,  although  very  acceptable  to  the  audience, 
being  of  light  calibre.  "For  Pity's  Sake"  is 
on  its  third  or  fourth  trip.  Everybody  knows 
it  by  heart.  For  that  matter  we  have  seen 
Grace  La  Rue  more  than  once,  but  she  has 
new  songs  and  good  ones.  Besides,  she  is 
always  an  attractive  woman ;  there  is  mag- 
netism in  her  voice,  as  well  as  in  her  person. 
She  is  superior  to  the  average  vaudeville 
singer  and,  unlike  those  of  the  smiling  Zella 
Ingraham,  her  clothes  do  not  look  like  a  candy 
valentine. 

And  speaking  of  clothes,  should  not  the 
clothes  in  a  sketch  called  "Clothes,  Clothes, 
Clothes"  be  very  handsome  and  chic  and  irre- 
sistible? Shouldn't  they  make  the  eyes  of  the 
average  feminine  spectator  green  with  envy? 
Well,  they  weren't  and  they  didn't.  They  had 
been,  some  of  them,  most  of  them  in  fact,  to 
the  gasoline  bath  just  once  too  often.  This 
may  be  war-time  economy,  which  is  an  ad- 
mirable thing,  and  which  I  do  not  criticize. 
But  I  question  the  judgment  of  putting  on  a 
piece  of  this  kind  at  a  time  when  war-time 
economy  prevents  its  proper  equipment.  The 
two  De  Wolf  girls  are  just  clothes  horses, 
and  they  don't  shine  particularly  at  the  task. 

The  Countess  de  Leonardi  recalls  an  old 
novel  by  dead  and  gone  Constance  Fennimore 
Woolson.  Do  any  of  you  remember  the  sec- 
ond wife  in  "For  the  Major"?  Well,  there 
she  was  on  the  stage,  except  that  the  old- 
time  crinolined  costume  was  too  disrespect- 
fully brief  and  pantaletted  about  the  ankles 
for  the  major's  dignified  little  wife.  The 
countess,  however,  contrives  to  retain  her  dig- 
nity, no  matter  what  she  wears  or  what  she 
does.  If  she  suddenly  broke  into  a  pas  seul 
somehow  you  would  look  upon  her  with  quiet 
respect.  She  gives  quite  an  enjoyable  act.  her 
own  violin  playing  being  the  best  of  the  mu- 
sical treat  she  offers.  Her  group  of  singers 
do  better  in  concerted  numbers  than  in  solos, 
but  the  audience  greatly  enjoyed  all  the  ope- 
ratic selections. 

Joseph   L.   Browning   amuses   with   his   bur- 
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A  wonderful  little  Grand  that  will 
lend  an  air  of  distinction  to  the 
living  room. 

The  Dainty 

Andrew    Kohler 

Baby  Grand 

$635 

Convenient  Terms 

This  is  an  instrument  of  real  musical 
excellence.  It  is  fully  guaranteed 
and  exchangeable  on  a  Knabe  at  full 
price  within  one  year. 


26  OVarrell  St. 
San  Francisco 

C  pen  Evenings  Until  Christmas 


lesque  sermon,  in  which  he  goes  further  than 
all  the  irreverent  jesters  so  far,  by  his  jocose 
familiarity  with  the  Deity.  Really,  I  should 
think  that  genuinely  religious  people  would 
absolutely  taboo  the  theatre,  since  it  has  be- 
come a  rich  joke  to  divest  formerly  reverence- 
inspiring  ideas  of  all  reverential  treatment. 
Everybody  "My  Gods"  on  the  stage  nowadays 
where  they  used  merely  to  "damn."  I'm  sure 
I  can  stand  it.  A  dramatic  critic — so-called 
— learns  to  bear  up  against  anything  and 
everything  on  the  stage,  but  doesn't  the  merry, 
merry  joker  drive  the  dollars  of  fastidious 
people  away  with  his  dainty  jests  on  subjects 
formerly  taboo  ? 

There  are  one  or  two  other  numbers :  Page, 
Hack,  and  Mack,  acrobats,  who  nearly  burst 
their  boilers  in  their  feats.  Give  them  time 
and  they'll  do  it  yet.  Fox  and  Ingraham 
make  the  usual  hit  with  songs  and  runnings, 
and  Olive  Briscoe  makes  you  like  her  and  her 
way.  She  has  personality,  humor,  and  an 
easy,  natural  manner,  and  her  partner,  Al 
Rauh,  is  also  likable  and  a  good  entertainer. 


AN   EXPERIMENT. 


The  Little  Theatre  on  Clay  Street  has  been 
having  something  of  a  drawing  card  in  the 
shape  of  the  actress  known  in  her  girlhood — 
which  passed  in  Oakland — as  Ola  Jane  Hum- 
phrey; now,  however,  called  Princess  Hassan, 
because  she  married  a  prince  of  the  reigning 
family  of  the  reigning  house  of  something  or 
other  ;  I  forget  just  exactly  what,  and  these 
times  it  doesn't  make  much  difference  anyway. 
Of  course,  we  adherents  of  democracy  have 
always  rather  fussed  over  titled  people  who 
have  come  to  our  shores.  But  we  take  them 
very  calmly  these  times.  It  has  penetrated 
the  national  consciousness  that  nobles  don't 
amount  to  any  more  than  commoners,  after 
all;  also  that  their  so-called  air  of  race  doesn't 
really  exist.  Besides,  they  are  very  often 
frightful  snobs.  I  notice  that  Princess  Carita- 
cuzene,  who  is  a  granddaughter  of  General 
Grant,  in  her  series  of  rather  interesting 
articles  depicting  the  chaotic  state  of  Russia, 
is  quite  irritating  in  this  respect.  Of  course 
she  wasn't  born  a  noble,  but  she  has  been  one 
for  some  twenty  years,  so  she  will  do  as  a 
sample.  What  I  find  vaguely  exasperating  in 
the  screeds  of  this  lady  is  the  tone  that  she 
employs  all  the  time  of  being  a  Russian.  Of 
course  her  marriage  made  her  a  Russian  citi- 
zen, but  wouldn't  you  think  that  her  kinship 
with  one  of  our  national  heroes  would  make 
her  rather  insistent  as  to  her  American  birth? 
But  not  so.  All  her  references  to  it  are  purely 
incidental.  Her  American  upbringing  appar- 
ently failed  to  clear  her  vision,  and  she  was 
not  at  all  aware  of  the  native  insignificance 
of  the  emperor  and  his  consort,  whose  pitiful 
death  has  left  strangely  few  ripples  on  the 
sands  of  time.  She  actually  felt  reverence  for 
the  poor,  amiable,  superstitious  weakling  and 
his  tactless,  prejudiced,  erring,  and  futile 
spouse.  She,  brought  up  as  an  American ! 
Could  she  gain  no  clearer  perception  than 
that  in  this  air  dedicated  to  democracy?  Ap- 
parently not.  Also,  our  princess  friend  scat- 
ters too  many  highnesses  in  her  pages.  Tol- 
stoy, in  "Anna  Karenina,"  made  it  apparent 
that  Russian  princes  and  princesses  are  com- 
pounded of  very  plain,  homely,  humdrum 
stuff-,  and  are  as  common  as  blackberries  in 
a  California  summer.  Titles  are  not  entailed 
on  the  eldest  in  Russia,  and  Russian  princes 
do  not  rule  over  principalities.  It  may  be 
that  one  reason  why  Russian  princes  and 
princesses  are  so  enthusiastic  about  living  in 
other  countries  is  that  they  thereby  gain  the 
greater  reverence  that  titles  such  as  theirs 
generally   inspire. 

To  return  to  our  local  princess:  I  confess 
that  I  experience  difficulty  in  thinking  of  her 
as  Princess  Hassan,  for  she  is  very  much  of 
the  actress  type,  and  the  title  of  princess  does 
not  seem  to  flow  trippingly  from  my  pea 
So  let's  just  comfortably  call  her  Ola  Hum- 
phrey. 

This  lady,  who  had  an  Eastern  success  in 
a  play  called  "The  Empress,"  and  therefore 
enjoys  as  a  result  considerable  added  prestige, 
is  playing  in  the  Little  Theatre  in  a  sketch  by 
a  local  writer  who  modestly  remains  anony- 
mous.     Apparently   the   lady  js   trying  it    out. 

The  writer  tried  rather  a  daring  experi- 
ment in  his  playlet — for  he  deprecates  calling 
it  a  monologue — in  which  he  is  quite  right. 
For  the  sketch  is  really  drama.  He  intro- 
duces only  one  character,  a  woman,  who  there- 
fore does  all  the  talking.  Now,  since  a  solilo- 
quy is  taboo  in  the  modern  drama — the  tele- 
phone conversations  having  conveniently  taken 
its  place — one  might  be  justified  in  thinking 
that  the  piece  would  be  damned  from  its  very 
start  And,  indeed,  the  author  evidently  gave 
it  a  good  impetus  in  that  direction  by  making 
it,  so  I  was  told,  rather  coarse,  even  revolting, 
in  treatment.  When  I  saw  it,  however,  it  had 
been  expurgated.  Not  knowing  this,  and  being 
pretty  well  calloused  by  being  a  spectator  of 
drama  up  to  date,  I  was  rather  puzzled  at  not 
experiencing  the  anticipated  shock.  It  is 
quite  gratifying  that  the  unknown  author  was 
obliged  to  suppress  some  of  his  rank  stuff, 
although  possibly  the  suppression  interferes 
with  the  proper  treatment  of  his  motive.  As 
for  the  soliloqt-y  idea,  oddly  enough  that  came 


through  all  right.  In  fact  Ola  Humphrey  and 
the  playlet  combined  "got  over."  True,  it 
seemed  rather  artificial  at  first,  but  the  actress 
worked  her  soliloquy  very'  well,  had  enough 
business  to  help  it  out,  and  after  the  prelimi- 
naries she  somehow  got  us  in  the"  attitude  of 
accepting  it,  and  of  being  very  expectant  of 
the  something  momentous  that  was  plainly 
going  to  happen.  We  were  thoroughly  inter- 
ested as  to  what  it  was  all  leading  up  to,  and 
our  interest  did  not  falter. 

The  piece  is  called  "Another  Woman's  Win- 
dow," the  protagonist  interestedly  viewing 
from  the  window  of  her  artist  brother's  studio 
a  love  scene  that  is  taking  place  in  a  room 
whose  windows  face  the  one  at  which  she 
stands.  What  she  sees  there  is  suddenly  and 
terribly  disillusionizing,  and  has  a  disastrous 
influence  on  her  destiny. 

Ola  Humphrey  suggests  the  handsome,  con- 
fident woman,  and  not  the  emotional  girl.  It 
seemed  appropriate,  however,  in  view  of  the 
finale,  which,  even  allowing  for  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying  about  a  woman  scorned,  never- 
theless reveals  the  essential  worthlessness  of 
the  woman  with  whose  tender  love  moods  we 
had  been  sympathizing  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. 

This,  perhaps,  is  what  the  expurgated  part 
may  have  hinted  at ;  something  gross  in  her 
nature  which  would  permit  her,  as  Octave 
Feuillet  once  had  one  of  his  French  heroines 
do,  to  sacrifice  her  purity  for  a  man  she  did 
not  love. 

Ola  Humphrey  has  had  the  little  stage  hand- 
somely set  in  black  and  gold,  and  wears  a 
costume  that  harmonizes  agreeably.  Her  act 
ing  shows  experience  and  good  technic,  and 
sh*1  was  pretty  well  up  to  requirements  in 
the  culminating  emotional  burst.  There  is, 
however,  some  artificiality  in  her  style,  her 
smile  being  too  continuous  and  too  much  en 
her  mind.  The  interpolated  poetic  recitation 
increases  the  suggestion  of  artificiality.  But 
she  and  the  sketch  combined  make  good.  For. 
when  all's  said  and  done,  she  "got  it  over." 


PICTURES. 


During  the  year  of  the  Exposition,  when 
the  wave  of  Art — yes.  by  all  means,  with  a 
capital  A — swept  over  our  local  community, 
I  used,  as  I  looked  at  the  crowded  walls  of 
the  picture  gallery  in  the  Palace  of  Art,  to  say 
to  myself  that  there  are  too  many  pictures  in 
the  world.  The  art  extremists  are  right,  in 
one  respect.  A  picture  has  no  excuse  for 
being  unless  it  carries  some  kind  of  a  message, 
if  it  is  only  to  express  a  mood  of  sweet  idle- 
ness. There  are  quantities  of  pictures  that, 
from  the  mathematical  and  strictly  logical 
point  of  view,  are  entirely  correct;  but,  un- 
less they  express  some  mood  of  the  artist 
that  is  worth  expression,  they  are  splendidly 
null.  Something  of  this  feeling  one  experi- 
ences in  looking  at  Bodenhausen's  Madonna, 
or  the  Madonna  in  Meissonnier's  famous 
painting  in  which  is  depicted  the  mourning 
mother  laying  her  dead  babe  at  the  feet  of 
the  graven  image  that  the  artist  meant  to  rep- 
resent pitiful  and  consoling  motherhood. 
Still,  the  picture  became  famous,  but  it  never 
conveyed  the  message  intended,  because  Meis- 
sonnier  did  not  feel  it.  He  was  evidently 
absorbed  in  expressing  in  terms  of  art  his 
admiration  for  the  beautiful  hair  and  vigorous 
body  of  his  model.  What  is  going  to  become 
of  all  the  pictures  that  are  being  painted, 
now  that  it  is  no  longer  de  rigueur  to  have  pic- 
tures hanging  on  the  walls  of  private  houses? 
The  rich,  of  course,  can  engage  artists  to 
decorate  their  walls  in  consonance  with  pre- 
viously planned  schemes  of  color,  but  the 
middle  classes  are  out  of  all  that.  It  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  painter  must  paint  for  gal- 
leries alone.  Women — many  of  them — are  in- 
corrigibly tied  down  to  the  decorative  idea 
whenever  they  look  at  a  beautiful  picture. 
"Would  it  look  well  in  a  room?  How  would 
it  gibe  with  the  appointments  of  my  drawing- 
room?  Never!"  And  then  they  lose  all  in- 
terest in  it. 

When  they  admired  Cadenasso's  "Sunset" 
at  the  Bohemian  Club  exhibit — the  most  beau- 
tiful one  there,  it  seemed  to  me — their  fertile 
fancy  probably  saw  the  picture  installed  in  a 
beautiful  room  hanging  on  a  wall  of  Spanish 
leather,  and  focussing  all  the  glowing  tones 
contributed  by  vessels  of  rare  glass  and  china, 
or  curtains  of  flame-colored  silk.  Neverthe- 
less, the  root  of  their  admiration  lay  in  the 
message  it  carried ;  the  message  wre  all  feel 
in  sunset  moods,  when  the  gilded  clouds  seem 
to  come  nearer  to  us,  only  to  reveal  the  in- 
finite depths  beyond.  Gropingly  at  such  times 
the  mind  images  eternity.  So  Cadenasso  did, 
and  made  us  feel  it. 

Yet  there  are  no  depths  to  his  sky  in  his 
"Pool  and  Eucalyptus"  picture.  He  wasn't 
thinking  of  eternity  then,  but  of  the  more 
intimate  beauty  of  the  tree  and  the  pool  in 
admirable  .  juxtaposition.  Robinson  had  his 
special  moment  in  the  "Sunburst"  picture.  It 
easily  outshines  all  his  others  because,  when 
he  saw  the  sun  "rays  bursting  through  the 
masses  of  vapor,  he  was  moved  to  a  mood  of 
joy  in  beauty. 

Charles  Rollo  Peters  and  Will  Sparks  con- 
tinue   faithful    to    night   scenes,    their    brushes 


working  with  the  skill  of  constantly  renewed 
practice  along  the  almost  too  familiar  paths. 
In  the  dim  atmosphere  they  so  love  their 
passion  for  the  glow  of  light  in  darkness  al- 
ways declares  itself.  How  Sparks  loves 
orange !  But  he  has  made  the  lines  of  his 
cottages  too  rigid  and  clearly  defined,  thus 
lessening  the  sense  we  should  feel  of  the 
beauty  and  mystery  of  night.  That  is  Theo- 
dore Wores'  deficiency.  His  pictures  are  all 
conscience  and  fidelity,  but  there  is  no  mystery 
in  them  to  charm  and  challenge. 

There  must  be  some  indication  of  character 
in  a  painter's  style,  just  as  there  is  in  hand- 
writing. How  about  Matteo  Sandona?  There 
is  such  clear  definiteness  to  his  work.  How 
admirably  he  has  expressed  in  the  two  boy 
portraits  the  sunshiny  charm  and  innocence 
of  childhood.  Percy  Gray's  and  the  Toullin 
pictures,  sober-tinted  though  they  are,  con- 
tinually catch  the  eye  as  one  wanders  around 
the  gallery,  and  give  a  sense  of  pleasure ; 
probably  an  immediate  reflection  of  what  they 
were  feeling  when  they  were  looking  at  the 
scenes  depicted. 

I  have  an  idea  that  quite  a  number  of  ap- 
preciators  of  the  gallery's  best — which .  can 
only  be  done  full  justice  to  by  the  perspica- 
cious art  critic — would,  if  given  their  pick  of 
any  two  in  the  gallery,  contentedly  carry  off 
a  very  small  package  under  one  arm  con- 
taining some  of  those  tiny  gems  by  L.  P.  Lati- 
mer; say,  "Autumn,  Ukiah,"  and  "Hayfield 
near  Windsor,"  for  they  are  little  j  ewels. 
lovely  reproductions  of  the  delicious  phases 
of  a  summer  day. 

Some  day  there  will  be  a  museum  of  circu- 
lating pictures  conducted  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  a  circulating  library.  There  will  be 
contributing  members  who  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  taking  out  and  enjoying  a  picture  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  ;  say  several  months  or 
a  year  or  so.  That  probably  would  be  settled 
by  what  they  paid.  It  seems  to  me  a  better 
method  of  enjoying  a  variety  of  beautiful 
things  than  that  followed  by  the  rich  Jap- 
anese, who  habitually  keep  many  of  their 
choice  possessions  in  a  state  of  retirement, 
withdrawing  only  a  few  at  a  time. 

Josephine  Hart  Phei.i'?. 


Artistically  Designed 
Suprisingly    Reasonable 

— The  same  refinement  and  good  taste  that 
is  always  found  in  this  store's  productions 
is  truly  exemplified  in  this  table. 

— It  is  beautiful  because  all  the  moldings 
and  carvings  that  frequently  spoil  a  good 
piece  of  furniture  have  been  left  off. 

— The  'long,  plain  sweep  of  mahogany 
board,  eighteen  by  sixty-six  inches,  with  its 
beveled  edges,  and  the  stretcher,  with  its 
slender,  plain  rail,  gives  it  real  art, 

— It's  a  fine  table  and  far  from  being  ex- 
pensive. There  are  scores  of  modest  homes 
that  can  afford  it,  and  will  be  the  better 
for  it. 

— Antique  mahogany  finish.  Can  be  used 
as  either  console  or  davenport  table. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment  plan  as  shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
■  self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we.  will  serve  you  either 
way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators — furniture 
— Carpels — Rugs — Stoves 
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FOYER  AND   BOX-OFFICE. 

The  Columbia  Thestre. 
Henry  W.  Savage's  musical  comedy,  "Have 
;i  Heart,"  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
two  weeks,  commencing  Saturday  night.  De- 
cember 21st,  with  promise  of  a  fine  cast  and 
beautiful  equipment.  Everybody  who  keeps 
posted  about  musical  plays — and  everybody 
does  that  nowadays — knows  that  the  New 
York  hit  of  "Have  a  Heart"  at  the  Liberty 
Theatre  is  stage  history.  There  is  the  hint 
of  a  "Divor^ons"  plot,  which  builds  around 
the  amusing  mishaps  of  a  young  couple,  sepa- 
rated through  unfounded  jealousy,  who  elope 
on  a  fresh  honeymoon  upon  the  very  eve  of 
their  divorce.  The  piquant  lingerie  section 
of  a  department  store  is  pictured  for  the  first 
act,  with  salesgirls,  shoppers,  and  a  very  funny 
elevator  boy.  And  then  the  characters  are 
whirled  away  to  a  seaside  hotel  at  Blueport, 
Rhode  Island,  where  all  ends  as  musical  com- 
edy should.  Among  the  fetching  musical 
numbers  are  "You  Said  Something,"  "Honey- 
moon Inn,"  "Can  the  Cabaret,"  "My  Wife — 
My  Man,"  "Daisy,"  "Bright  Lights,"  "The 
Road  That  Lies  Before,"  "I'm  So  Busy," 
"Look  in  His  Eyes,"  "I'm  All  Alone,"  "I'm 
Here,  Little  Girls,  I'm  Here."  "Have  a  Heart," 
"Samarkland,"  and  "Napoleon."  The  cast  in- 
cludes Ruth  Oswald,  Grace  Hoey,  Lucille 
Saunders.  Helen  Ukers,  Rosie  Green,  Joseph 
Keno.  Henry  Antrim.  Joseph  McCallion,  Sam 
J.  Burton.  Edward  A.  Smith,  Lawrence  Wood, 
Victor  Leroy,  Edward  Giannelli,  and  Keno 
and  Green.  A  typical  Savage  chorus  of  really 
pretty  girls  who  have  voices  of  singing  quality 
and  a  special  orchestra  carried  by  the  company 
round  out  what  promises  to  be  another  Savage 
success.  

Curran  Theatre. 

A  typical  New  York  Casino  musical  comedy 
in  which  there  is  plenty  of  Rudolph  Friml's 
music,  sung  and  danced  to  Edward  Clark's 
lyrics  and  Otto  Harbach's  comedy,  will  be 
found  in  "You're  in  Love,"  which  begins  its 
first  San  Francisco  engagement  in  the  Curran 
Theatre  Sunday  night,  December  22d. 

For  this  production  Mr.  Friml  has  com- 
posed some   of  his  characteristic  music,   with 
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RPHF11M      O'FARRELL  STREET 

1U  ULUM  B*im«  Stockton  ml  Powsll 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Ez'erv  Day 

A  GREAT  NEW  CHRISTMAS  BILL 

HOBART  BOSWORTH  (Himself) 

In  "THE  SEA  WOLF" 
By  Jack  London 
COURTNEY    SISTERS.     Features    of    Many 
Musical  Successes;  BERT  FITZGIBEON,  "the 
Original     Daffy     Dil";      "SOMEWHERE     IN 
FRANCE,"     an     Episode     of     the     Trenches; 
HARRY    LAUGHLIN    and    CLARA    WEST, 
"The     Cafe    Lonesome";     JACK    and     KITTY 
DEMACO  in  "The  Garden  of  Recreation";  "A 
WEDDING  DAY  IN  DOGLAND,"  Played  by 
40  Dogs  and  Cats;  OFFICIAL  WAR  REVIEW. 
GRACE  LA  RUE 
The  International  Star  of  Song 
In    New    Numbers 
Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1.     Mati- 
nee   prices     (except     Saturdays,     Sundays    and 
holidays),    10c,   25c,    50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


p  OLUMBIA  THEATRE  ThM°„.. 


Geary  and  Mason  Su.    Phone  Franklin  150 


Beginning  This  Saturday  Night,   Dec.  21^ 

Matinees   Wednesday   and   Saturday 

Henry   W.    Savage   offers 

The  Musical-Comedy   Delight 


a 


Have  a  Heart " 


The    Only    Company    Playing   This    Success 
Evenings,    50c  to    $2.      Matinees,    50c    to    §1.50 


ALCAZAR 

HOLIDAY  CARNIVAL  OF  COMEDY 

THIS  WEEK  -  "WHAT'S  YOUR  HUSBAND  DOING?" 
Christmas  Week,  Com.  Sunday  Mat. 

Special    Mat.    Wed.    (Christmas    Day) 

NEW    ALCAZAR   COMPANY 

with  THURSTON  HALL  and  BELLE  BENNETT 

May    Tully's    Merry    Comedy 

"MARY'S  ANKLE" 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  \YEEK,  SUN.  DEC.  29 
Snappy    Farce 

"A  PAIR  OF  SIXES" 

With     2     performances     New    Year's     Eve.     at 
7:30    and    9:45.      All    Seats    That 
Night,   $1.      Selling  fast. 
Usual    eve.    prices,    25c,    50c,    75c,    $1 

Mats.  Sun.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c.  50c,  75c 


pURRAN 

Vx    Ellis  and  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

EUis  and  Market.         Phone  Sutter  2460 

Beginning    Sunday    Night,    Dec.    22 

Mats.    Xtnas,   Nezt'    Year's  Day   and   Saturdays 

TWO  WEEKS  ONLY 

The    Dazzling    Musical    Triumph 

"YOU'RE  IN  LOVE" 

with 
OSCAR  FIGMAN 

And  the  Smartest  of  Choruses 
Nights,  50c  to  $2;  Mats.,  50c  to  $1-50 


a  swing  to  it  that  is  easily-  remembered. 
"You're  in  Love,"  "I  Am  Only  Dreaming," 
"Loveland,"  and  "Boola  Boo"  are  now  famous 
song  hits,  and  with  others  of  the  score,  like 
"Things  You  Must  Not  Do."  "He  Will  Un- 
derstand," "The  Musical  Snore,"  "Keep  Off 
the  Grass,"  and  "Snatched  from  the  Cradle" 
are  to'  be  found  on  almost  every  home  music 
rack  in  America. 

As  to  scenery  and  costumes,  "You're  in 
Love"  can  lay  claim  to  an  elaborate  and 
effective   investiture. 

The  excellent  cast  is  headed  by  that  well- 
known  comedian.  Oscar  Figman,  who  needs 
no  introduction  to  San  Francisco  theatre- 
goers. There  is  a  chorus  of  smart  and  well- 
dressed  girls.  Matinees  will  be  given  Christ- 
mas Day  and  Saturday. 


The  Alcazar. 

The  popular  new  Alcazar  company  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  smart  intepretation  of 
farce-comedy.  This  week — the  last  of  "What's 
Your  Husband  Doing?" — it  sends  its  au- 
diences into  a  hysteria  of  laughter.  Its  Christ- 
mas offering,  commencing  with  next  Sunday's 
matinee,  is  full  of  farcical  joy — May  Tully's 
rapid-fire  comedy,  "Mary's  Ankle,"  something 
funny,  but  delicately  exposed  and  colored  with 
a  dash  of  romanticism.  Mary's  ankle  is 
wrenched  while  she  is  out  selling  tickets  for 
a  war  charity  bazaar.  She  is  carried  to  the 
apartment  of  a  penniless  young  doctor  and  his 
adventurous  chums,  who  have  devised  a 
scheme  for  announcing  his  fictitious  wedding 
in  the  hope  of  securing  gifts  that  can  be 
pawned  for  ready  cash.  Before  she  realizes 
it  Mary  is  booked  for  the  bridal  suite  on 
the  steamer  Bermudean  and  sails  away  care- 
fully chaperoned  by  her  own  kin.  Thurston 
Hall,  Belle  Bennett,  Gertrude  Short,  Emily 
Pinter,  Ada  Guilford,  Thomas  Chatterton, 
Clifford  Alexander,  Henry  Shumer.  Herbert 
Farjeon,  and  their  associates  have  capital 
comedy  roles. 

For  Happy  New  Year  is  selected  a  swift, 
snappy  farce,  "A  Pair  of  Sixes,"  by  Edward 
Peple,  author  of  "The  Prince  Chap."  On  New- 
Year's  eve  there  will  be  two  performances, 
at   7:30   and  9:45.    

The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 

The  Orpheum  announces  a  new  Christmas 
bill   for  next  week. 

Hob  art  Bos  worth  will  appear  in  his  own 
dramatization  of  Jack  London's  story,  "The 
Sea  Wolf."  Bosworth's  impersonation  of 
the  brutal  and  virile  Wolf  Larsen  has  been 
seen  in  motion  pictures,  but  this  will  be  his 
first  appearance  here  in  it  as  a  speaking  char- 
acter. It-is  a  wonderful  study  of  psychology 
and  the  part  seems  to  have  been  created  for 
his  peculiar  gifts.  It  is  an  ambitious  produc- 
tion played  to  the  very  heart  of  nature,  artistic 
and  finished.  Mr.  Bosworth  has  a  massive 
setting  and  his  supporting  company  includes 
Ida  Stanhope,  Carroll  Ashburn,  Frank  How- 
ard, and  John  O.  Hewitt. 

The  Courtney  Sisters,  Fay  and  Florence, 
are  singing  comediennes  of  great  versatility. 
As  delineators  of  negro  melodies  they  have 
few  equals. 

Bert  Fitzgibbon,  "the  Original  Daffy  Dil," 
is  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  require 
eulogy.  As  a  "nut"  comedian  he  is  par  excel- 
lence. 

"Somewhere  in  France"  is  an  episode  of  the 
trenches  by  Jon  Barclay  and  presents  a  scene 
between  a  Canadian,  a  Highlander,  an  Irish- 
man, and  a  Cockney  in  ah  advanced  observa- 
tion post.  The  act  consists  of  good-natured 
raillery',  singing  of  songs,  and  the  poem  "St. 
Julien." 

Harry  Laughlin  and  Clara  West  will  appear 
in  a  skit  by  Tommy  Gay  entitled  "The  Cafe 
Lonesome,"    which    enables    them    to    display 


their  talents  as  comedians,  singers,  and 
dancers. 

Jack  and  Kitty  Demaco  will  offer  a  novel 
effect  in  gymnastics  which  they  style  "The 
Garden   of   Recreation." 

"A  Wedding  Day  in  Dogland."  a  new  and 
funny  playlet  played  by  forty  dog  and  cat 
actors  and  produced  by  E.  Meriam  in  four 
scenes,  is  the  most  original  animal  act  in 
vaudeville. 

The  only  holdover  in  the  bill  will  be  Grace 
La  Rue.  who  has  registered  one  of  the  great- 
est hits  in  the  history  of  Orpheum  vaude- 
ville.    Miss  La  Rue  promises  new  songs. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 

A  programme  that  is  certain  to  nutke  for 
tremendous  interest  and  the  'assurance  of  a 
capacity  audience  is  announced  by  Conductor 
Alfred  Hertz  for  the  second  concert  of  the 
"Pop"  series,  Sunday  afternoon,  December 
22d,  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  with  the  entire 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  partici- 
pating.    It  will  be  an  all-Tschaikowsky  event. 

The  programme  will  open  with  the  Sixth 
Symphony  in  B  minor,  usually  called  the 
"Pathetique."  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
"Italian  Caprice."  Then  are  programmed  the 
drolleries  of  the  "Nutcracker  Suite."  The 
suite  will  be  played  in  its  entirety,  as  fol- 
lows: "Miniature  Overture,"  "March,"  "Dance 
of  the  Fee  Dragee,"  "Russian  Dance," 
"Arabian  Dance,"  "Chinese  Dance,"  "Dance 
of  the  Mirlitons,"  and  "Dance  of  the 
Flowers."  The  overture,  "The  Year  1812," 
will  be  the  concluding  number. 

The  third  pair  of  regular  symphonies,  an- 
nounced for  Friday  afternoon,  January  3d, 
and  Sunday  afternoon,  January  5th,  will  serve 
to  introduce  a  Swiss  composer,  Ernest  Block, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  two  years  ago 
and  achieved  instant  musical  recognition. 
Block  is  the  first  modern  composer  to  have 
been  inspired  by  old  Oriental  and  Hebrew 
themes.  He  will  be  represented  by  his 
"Schelomo,"  a  concerto  which  will  tax  the 
fullest  resources  of  the  'cellistic  art  of  Horace 
Britt,  who  will  be  soloist. 

■  Sibelius'  First  Symphony  will  be  played  for 
the  first  time  by  the  orchestra.  Beethoven's 
overture,  "Leonore,"  No.  3,  is  the  remaining 
offering. 


Information  Wanted. 

A  correspondent  in  Buenos  Aires — his  letter 

..    dated    September    29th — asks    the    Boston 

I  Transcript  if  it  ever  heard  of  Captain  Smylie, 

a  historic  figure  on  the  Falkland  Islands  about 

forty  years  ago. 

"Captain  Smylie,"  he  writes,  "was  at  one 
time  a  New  England  whaler.  For  him  are 
named  Smylie  Channel  and  Smylietown,  which 
may  be  seen  on  the  chart.  He  afterward  be- 
came United  States  consul.  Strange  stories 
of  his  doings  survive  and  are  told  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  to  this  day.  A  late  British 
governor  of  the  islands  collected  some  of  the 
stories,  but  I  can  not  learn  that  they  were 
published.  One  was  to  the  effect  that  our 
State  Department  decided  to  remove  him 
from  office  and  sent  a  successor,  who,  when 
he  called  to  present  his  credentials  and  de- 
mand the  seal,  was  kicked  out  by  the  captain. 
The  United  States  government  had  finally  to 
send  a  warship  to  remove  Smylie. 

"Another  story  is  that  Captain  Smylie  was 
publicly  flogged  by  order  of  the  British  gov- 
ernor for  some  misdoing.  As  the  captain  later 
sailed  away  he  planted  two  shots  from  his 
ship's  small  gun  into  the  governor's  residence. 
Returning  after  a  six  months'  cruise,  he  sent 
a  letter  of  apology  to  the  governor,  adding 
that  he  had  discovered  a  wreck  and  recovered 
some  fine  tapestries  and  furniture  which  he 
thought  the  governor  might  wish  ;  if  he  would 
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come  on  board  he  might  have  his  choice  of 
them.  The  governor  came  on  board  with  two 
guards,  who"  were  promptly  overpowered  apd 
sent  ashore.  Captain  Smylie  then  put  to  sea 
with  the  governor,  whom  he  made  do  the 
cooking  for  the  crew  of  the  whaler  for  several 
months. 

"A  friend  lately  returned  from  the  Falk- 
lands  tells  me  that  several  of  the  old  islanders 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  these  stories." 


Huntington,  Long  Island,  has  adopted  a 
curfew  law  which  prohibits  "all  females  from 
being  on  the  streets  or  highways  of  the  town 
of  Huntington  after  9  p.  m.  and  before  5  :30 
a.  m.,  accompanied  by  a  soldier  or  sailor, 
unless  such  soldier  or  sailor  be  a  member  of 
her  immediate  family  or  such  soldier  or  sailor 
be  known  to  the  parents  of  such  female  and 
such  parents  have  consented  thereto."  Im- 
prisonment or  $50  fine  is  provided  for  viola- 
tion of  the  curfew  law. 


SIDNEY  CORYN 

Will  Deliver  a  Series  of  Lectures  on 

"Problems  of  the  Peace  Table" 
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THE    ARGONAUT 


December  21f  1913. 


VANITY  FAIR. 


New  York  society  seems  to  have  reacted 
to  the  coming  of  peace  much  more  rapidly 
than  our  own.  Perhaps  it  reacted  also  more 
rapidly  to  the  coming  of  war.  A  realization 
of  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  was  naturally 
much  more  acute  on  the  Atlantic  coast  than 
it  was  here.  A  watery  waste  always  sug- 
gests the  portent  of  danger.  It  can  not  be 
controlled,  and  it  mocks  at  skill  and  courage. 
The  ghosts  of  the  combat  drifted  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  something  more  substantial  than 
ghosts  came,  too,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  ma- 
rauding submarines.  War  was  a  real  thing 
in  Xew  York. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  it  was  mere  pose. 
Just  as  the  fashionable  woman  translates 
ever;*  event  into  terms  of  dress,  so  the  fash- 
ionable world  as  a  whole  translates  every 
event  into  terms  of  frolic  Hostesses  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  entertainments  in  or- 
der to  raise  a  few  hundreds  of  dollars  for  war 
funds.  They  bought  ridiculous  uniforms  at 
fabulous  cost  and  persuaded  themselves  they 
were  patriotic  They  invented  silly  dances 
and  gave  them  the  names  of  generals.  They 
rushed  around  in  automobiles  in  imitation  of 
ambulances  and  generally  made  idiots  01 
themselves.  One  well-known  woman  gave  a 
dinner  party  and  presented  her  guests  with 
a  slice  of  cold  ham  and  a  piece  of  unbuf- 
fered toast,  but  the  value  of  her  costume  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  build  a  dreadnaught 
and  it  would  have  fed  a  Belgian  village  for  a 
month.  None  the  less  there  was  a  lot  of  really 
deep  feeling  and  not  a  little  self-sacrifice. 
The  expensive  restaurants  suffered  severely. 
So  did  the  furriers.  No  one  bought  valuable 
books  or  furniture.  There  was  a  certain  dis- 
taste for  luxury,  and  particularly  among  those 
who  had  relatives  in  the  array. 

But  the  reaction  has  come.  The  restau- 
rants are  suddenly  in  full  blast  again.  Every 
one  is  buying  expensive  things.  An  effort 
had  been  made  to  suppress  the  practice  of 
purchasing  costly  things  "on  approval, '  which 
often  meant  that  the  supposed  buyer  needed 
the  use  of  the  article  for  a  given  occasion 
and  fully  intended  to  return  it  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  But  the  custom  is  now  in  full 
swing  again,  and  the  shopkeepers  are  quite 
willing  to  countenance  it,  even  though  it 
sometimes  happens  that  a  gown  sent  on  ap- 
proval is  returned  with  wine  stains  on  it,  or 
that  an  opera  cloak  comes  back  with  a  pro- 
gramme in  the  pocket.  A  single  sale  will 
compensate  them  for  a  good  deal  in  this  way. 
The  theatre  managers,  too,  are  jubilant.  Their 
houses  are  crowded.  Every  one  believes  that 
peace  has  come  to  stay  and  that  we  may  now 
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resume  just  where  we  left  off.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed,  even 
though  the  hope  is  not  a  very  profound  one. 
Of  course  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  real 
tragedy  and  a  good  many  people  have  to  play 
the  harlequin  with  breaking  hearts.  Richard 
Barry  in  the  New  York  Times  tells  us  of  a 
restaurant-keeper  who  has  been  making  money 
quite  rapidly  during  the  last  few  weeks.  But 
he  persists  in  being  sad.  One  of  his  brothers 
has  been  a  prisoner  in  Germany  for  a  year 
and  another  went  down  in  a  sunken  transport. 
He  says  that  the  sight  of  his  booming  busi- 
ness makes  him  sick.  Its  like  taking  blood 
money.  There  is  only  one  type,  says  Mr. 
Barry,  that  is  openly  disappointed  with  the 
peace.  The  women  in  uniform  are  frankly 
chagrined.  While  the  war  was  on  "they  car- 
ried themselves  jauntily,  sloshing  about  in 
trousers  and  short  skirts — but  now,  what  a 
sad  ending  there  must  be !  How  unromantic, 
how  prosaic,  how  mediocre  and  nondescript, 
are  skirts." 


Reverting  to  the  return  goods  evil  the 
Times  gives  us  an  example  of  what  the  shop- 
keeper has  to  contend  with.  A  woman  brought 
to  a  certain  store  a  set  of  expensive  sterling 
silver  tableware,  consisting  of  thirty-six 
pieces.  She  contended  that  the  store  had 
spoiled  the  set  by  engraving  the  pieces  with 
the  letter  C.  when  they  should  have  been 
marked  with  a  G.  She  wanted  credit  for  the 
set.  and.  as  the  investigation  of  the  case 
promised  to  take  some  time,  she  was  -isked  to 
call  later.  A  careful  search  of  the  depart- 
ment's sales  records  brought  to  light  no  men- 
tion of  the  sale  or  order  for  engraving,  so 
when  the  woman  returned  credit  was  refused. 
She  left  the  store  quietly  enough,  though  ob- 
viously disappointed,  but  returned  a  few  weeks 
later  with  another  woman,  and  again  asked 
for  credit  on  the  set,  threatening  suit  it  re- 
dress were  not  given  for  the  alleged  error. 
Again  her  request  was  refused,  and  she 
gathered  up  the  silver  and  left  the  depart- 
ment. But  this  time  she  paused  long  enough 
to  remark  that  she  had  not  bought  the  set 
there,  anyway. 

Some  women,  says  the  writer,  who  would 
never  dream  of  telling  an  untruth  under  other 
circumstances  feel  perfectly  free  to  deny 
wearing  a  hat  or  a  dress  that  they  have  pur- 
chased and  later  returned  as  unsatisfactory, 
in  spite  of  pin  holes  and  other  visible  signs 
to  the  contrary. 


Every"  unusual  event  seems  to  have  its  effect 
upon  marriage.  People  marry  because  they 
are  prosperous.  They  marry  because  they  are 
poor  and  improvident.  They  marry  because 
they  are  going  to  war,  and  because  they  are 
not  going  to  war.  They  marry  because  they 
have  been  to  war  and  have  come  home  again. 
They  marry  because  war  has  been  declared 
and  also  because  peace  has  been  declared. 
They  also  demand  that  the  marriage  laws  be 
changed  in  order  that  they  may  marry  more 
easily,  unmarry  more  easily,  and  evade  the 
responsibilities  usually  associated  with  the 
beatific  state. 

And  so  we  are  told  that  Germany  has  gone 
marriage  mad.  Whole  pages  of  German  news- 
papers are  filled  with  marriage  advertise- 
ments, although  why  any  one  should  adver- 
tise for  a  wife  while  the  streets  are  simply 
crowded  with  potential  and  unreluctant  wives 
it  is  past  the  wit  of  man  to  imagine.  A  curi- 
ous feature  is  the  number  of  advertisements 
from  third  parties  who  are  searching  for  hus- 
bands or  wives  for  their  relatives.  Pre- 
sumably the  relatives  are  dependent  and  the 
advertisers  are  searching  for  some  one  who 
will  relieve  them  of  a  burden.  And  so  many 
of  the  advertisers  are  wealthy,  or  say  they 
are.  There  must  be  something  curiously 
wrong  about  the  rich  man  who  advertises 
for  a  wife.  Certainly  he  ought  to  be  required 
to  present  a  certificate  from  the  local  uplift 
society,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  usual 
difficulty  of  the  rich  man  is  to  evade  a  wife; 
not  to  acquire  one.  One  advertiser  says  that 
he  is  a  widower  with  several  million  marks. 
He  says  he  is  fifty-eight  years  old,  but  "looks 
younger."  And  there  he  shows  an  ignorance 
of  human  nature.  He  would  largely  increase 
the  number  of  applicants  if  he  were  to  an- 
nounce that  he  had  a  nasty  cough.  Another 
would-be  Benedict  describes  himself  as  a 
physician  with  an  income  of  100,000  marks. 
He  wants  a  "beautiful,  stately  woman"  for  a 
wife. 

But  they  are  having  matrimonial  difficulties 
of  another  bind  in  England.  There  they  have 
been  marrying,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 
Young  warriors  going  forth  to  the  war  took 
unto  themselves  wives  in  haste  and  now  re- 
pentance comes  with  leisure.  In  some  cases 
the  wives  did  not  come  up  to  sample.  In 
other  cases  the  fair  ones  proved  themselves 
to  be  by  no  means  inconsolable.  Perhaps 
others  of  the  boys  have  looked  upon  the 
women  of  France  and  found  them  fair.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  reasons  and  excuses  for  cutting 
a  knot  that  has  proved  itself  uncomfortably 
tight. 

So  we  have  an  agitation  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  divorce  with  special  reference  to 
soldiers.  Some  of  the  noisy  sisterhood— 
themselves  unmarried  presumably,  but  wish- 
ful— are  demanding  that  the  law  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  married  soldier  and  rid  him 
of  his  bonds.     They  want   a  sort   of  drum- 


head divorce  court  apparently,  where  the  too- 
much  married  soldier  can  shake  off  his  en- 
cumbrances and  feel  free  to  seek  other  fields 
and  pastures  new.  No  doubt  the  soldier  will 
get  whatever  he  asks.  There  are  a  great  many 
of  him. 


ARMY   SLANG  HAS   CHARMS. 


••Sammy's"  appearance,  social  conduct,  and 
conversation,  to  say  nothing  of  his  military" 
prowess,  have  endeared  him  to  all  classes  in 
France  and  England.  French  newspapers  tell 
of  his  chivalrous  attitude  toward  the  fair  sex 
generally,  and  his  kindly,  paternal  way  with 
children  in  wa'r-racked  villages;  the  English 
dailies  print  columns  about  his  alert,  military- 
bearing  and  the  charm  of  his  native  slang. 
This  last  characteristic  draws  forth  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  "What  Sammy  Says."  which 
is  taken  from  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"Sammy  is  in  my  ward,  and  I  like  him. 
His  face  he  describes  as  'one  of  the  sort  that 
only  a  mother  could  love/  but  somehow,  lan- 
tern-jawed and  high-cheeked  as  it  is.  it  appeals 
to    me. 

"Even  more  than  his  face  I  like  his  con- 
versation. His  experiences  during  the  war 
are,  I  suppose,  much  the  same  as  those  of 
other  men ;  his  mode  of  relating  them  is  pe- 
culiarly his  own.  The  picturesque  imagery* 
with  which  he  adorns  his  speech  may  be  an 
old  story  in  'God's  country"' — to  me  it  is  a 
thing  of  wonder  and  a  joy  forever. 

"He  came  over  'the  big  drink'  some  months 
ago.  He  had  a  pleasant  voyage,  saw  no  'tin 
fish/  and  had  plenty  to  eat — 'six  meals  a 
day,  three  up  and  three  down.'  On  arrival  at 
the  port  they  got  into  'the  dinkiest  little  train 
ever/  Before  it  started  the  captain  asked  for 
a  key  to  wind  it  up  with.  Sammy  sa; 
personally  he  intends  to  take  one  home  as  a 
charm  to  hang  on  his  watch-chain. 

"They  went  into  camp,  where  they  spent 
their  time  'hiking'  about  the  countryside.  The 
'eats'  were  not  overgood.  They  were  given 
tea  "which  tasted  like  the  last  water  Noah 
kept  afloat  in'  and  fish  'that  was  never  caught, 
but  must  have  given  itself  up/  However,  they 
made  their  motto.  'Work  like  Helen  B.  Happy.' 
and  stuck  it  out  bravely.  The  one  thing  that 
really  'got  their  goat'  was  having  to  sleep  on 
terra  firma.  That,  Sammy  says,  is  Latin  for 
'terribly  hard/ 

"Ultimately  he  and  his  companions  crossed 
to  the  front.  The  country"  pleased  Sammy,  but 
he  found  the  language  difficult  and  the  French 
people  slow  of  comprehension.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  wanted  a  pair  of  duck  shoes,  so  he 
went  into  a  bootmaker's  and  quacked — but  he 
couldn't  get  the  old  dame  'wise'  to  it. 

"For  the  fight  that  put  him  out  of  action 
Sammy  says  his  lieutenant  was  responsible. 
'He  was  sure  tired  of  his  position  and  crazy 
on  becoming  a  captain  or  an  angel.'  Sammy 
was  ready  enough  to  help,  but  a  Boche  shell 
intervened  and  insisted  on  sending  in  his 
name  with  an  application  'for  immediate  trans- 
fer to  the  firing  corps/ 

"Hence  his  presence  in  hospital. 

"It  is  my  duty  to  give  Sammy  his  letters, 
and  today,  as  he  read  a  voluminous  epistle 
his  face  brightened  to  such  an  extent  that 
I  was  forced  to  inquire  what  good  tidings 
had  arrived.  He  hesitated,  then  grinned. 
'I  don't  mind  telling  you,  nurse/  he  said.  'It's 
my  wife  writing,  and  from  what  she  says  I 
calculate  when  I  get  back  home  there'll  be 
something  besides  a  fence  running  around  my 
little  place  in  Seattle/ 

"Sammy  goes  tomorrow,  and  I  shall  miss 
him  badly.  He  himself  is  all  anxiety  for  an 
early  return  to  the  front,  where  he  anticipates 
a  real  good  time  for  the  Yanks  and  a  corre- 
spondingly bad  one  for  Jerry.  The  latter  is 
assuredly  up  against  the  'straight  goods'  at 
last.  Anyway-,  whatever  happens  to  the  Eng- 
lish, for  the  U.  S.  A.  forces  it  is  going  to  be 
'Heaven,  hell,  or  Hoboken  by  Christmas/ 

''Sammy  says  so." 


Shell  Hits  Painting  of  War. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Evening 
Standard,  writing  from  Amiens  about  the  work 
of  saving  the  famous  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
mural  paintings  from  the  Picardy  museum, 
mentions,  without  comment,  a  rather  remark- 
able coincidence :  Though  the  museum  was 
under  almost  constant  bombardment  the  sal- 
vaging of  the  world-famous  canvas  was  ac- 
complished -with  but  one  mishap.  When  the 
work  was  nearly  completed  a  splinter  from  a 
bursting  shell  went  through  that  panel  of  the 
symbolic  series  known  as  "War."  The  corre- 
spondent writes : 

"Such  descriptions  of  the  havoc  wrought  by 
the  German  bombardment  of  Amiens  as  I 
have  read  from  the  pens  of  the  special  corre- 
spondents who  attended  the  impressive  thanks- 
giving services  in  the  cathedral  make  no  men- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  of 
salvage  accomplished  during  the  war.  I  refer 
to  the  rescue  from  the  partly  demolished 
Picardy  museum  of  the  world-famous  mural 
paintings  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

"The  work  was  accomplished  in  May,  under 
an  intense  bombardment,  by  Felix  Boutreux, 
a  leading  art  expert,  assisted  by  four  sappers 
of  the   'camouflage  section,'  under  the   super- 


vision  of   the  military   governor,    Colonel  du 
Teil  de  Havelt. 

"Altogether  well  over  200  square  yards  of 
canvas  had  to  be  detached,  inch  by  inch,  from 
its  foundation,  and  rolled  on  cylinders  for 
removal  to  a  place  of  safety.  Despite  the 
continuous  and  deadly  peril  of  the  working 
party,  every  one  of  the  masterpieces,  including 
the  great  panels,  'Pro  Parria  Ludus'  and  "Ave 
Picardia  Matrix,'  was  got  away  undamaged, 
with  the  exception  of  the  panel.  *La  Guerre.' 
the  canvas  of  which  was  slightly  torn  by  a 
shell  splinter." 


Little  George  said  the  other  day  at  the  table. 
"Now,  when  I  sit  in  my  chair  my  feet  won't 
touch  the  floor,  but  when  I  walk  around  they 
touch  the  floor  just  as  well  as  anybody's." 
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NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 
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PANAMA.  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

508  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sorter  3800 

San  Francisco.   Cal. 


IS  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magiiiflcent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. San  Pablo  Bay.  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Uncle  Sam's  sea  fighters   are  anchored. 
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THE  appealing  distinctive 
flavor  of  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate  makes 
it  an  ideal  refreshment  for  all 
social  functions.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  Ghirardelli's  — 
in  kind  or  flavor.  It  comes 
in  hermetically  sealed  cans  — 
your  protection. 


;  man,  who  had  hardly  been  able  to  clothe  his 
wife -and  family  until  one  day  he  managed  to 
invent  a  new  kind  of  depth  bomb.  The  gov- 
ernment  paid  him  liberally  for  the  invention 

[  and  he  went  to  his  wife  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"At  last,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  "you  will  be 
able  to  buy  yourself  some  decent  clothes." 
"I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  she  retorted. 
"I'll  get  the  same  kind  the  rest  of  the  women 
are  wearing." 

A  truck  train  was  lined  up  on  a  dark  road 
running  parallel  with  the  front  and  only  a 
few  kilometers  back  while  a  company  of  pio- 
neers mended  a  broken  culvert  (says  Stars 
and  Stripes).  A  colonel,  who  was  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  at  the  rear  end  of  the  jam 
and  who  was  quite  anxious  to  be  on  the  move, 
turned  on  the  electric  lights  of  his  limousine 
in  hopes  that  the  light  would  enable  the 
men  toiling  on  the  roads  to  work  faster.  A 
pioneer  private  paused,  pick  above  his  head, 
when  he  saw  the  sudden  flare  of  light.  "Hey, 
you  rube!"  he  shouted.  "What  are  you  trying 
to  pull  off  down  there?  Do  you  want  all  the 
German  artillery  in  the  country  turned  on  us? 
Can  that  stuff  or  I'll  come  down  and  kick  a 
lung  out  just  to  pass  the  time."  There  was 
no  reply.      But  the  light  went  out. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  dear  things  were  sitting  on  the  stone 
steps  at  Polytechnic.  One  of  them  said:  "I 
see  Betty  has  decorated  her  room  with  pis- 
tols, swords,  and  rifles."  "Yes,  Betty's  a 
great  girl  for  having  arms  around  her." 


Every  time  the  Germans  open  their  mouths 
•  they  reveal  their  depravity,"  declared  Senator 
Trammel  the  other  day.  "They  remind  me  of 
Aunt  Sukey,  who  was  dilating  on  her  old 
man's  fondness  for  chicken.  'Why,  dat  ole 
man  ob  mine's  so  doggone  crazy  'bout  chicken 
dat  if  he  couldn't  get  it  no  other  way,  he'd — 
he'd  buy  it.' " 


Representative  Helm  of  Kentucky,  during 
a  war  tax  argument,  told  this  story  of  a  lazy 
man :  "I  asked  this  man  how  he  managed 
to  pass  away  the  time,  since  he  had  been  too 
lazy  to  learn  either  to  read  or  write.  'Wal,' 
he  answered,  taking  a  fresh  cnew  of  tobacco, 
'sometimes  I  set  an1  think,  an'  sometimes,  if 
it's  too  hot,  I  just  set.' " 


'Twas  a  zoology  class  at  a  Santa  Monica 
primary  school.  They  had  just  been  studying 
the  rhinoceros,  and  had  been  enthusing  over 
his  wonderfully  armored  hide.  "And  what  is 
this?"  asked  the  teacher,  turning  to  a  picture 
of  a  giraffe.  "Well,  Johnny,  tell  us,"  in  an- 
swer to  an  eagerly  raised  hand.  "It's  a 
U-nicorn.  You  can  tell  by  its  bloomin'  peri- 
scope." 

"There  was  a  good  deal  of  baseball  played 
in  London  last  summer,  and  the  doughboys 
often  took  English  girls  to  see  the  games," 
said  Earl  Dunmore  at  a  Washington  recep- 
tion. "I  heard  of  a  doughboy  who  said  to 
a   girl    as   they    entered   the   ball   grounds   to- 


gether: 'If  there  is  anything  you  want  ex- 
plained, tell  me.  I  guess  a  lot  of  things  seem 
meaningless  to  you.'  'Everything  seems 
meaningless,'  said  the  girl,  'and  some  things 
seem  idiotic'  'What  seems  idiotic?'  asked 
the  doughboy.  'Well,'  said  the  girl,  'why  do 
you   call   the  "seats  the   stands?'" 


"You  naughty  child,  where  have  you  been?" 
demanded  a  Baltimore  mother  of  her  hope- 
ful. "I  believe  you  have  been  fighting  again 
with  John  next  door.  Just  look  at  your 
clothes!  I'll  have  to  buy  you  a  new  suit." 
"Don't  scold-  me,  ma,"  responded  the  young- 
ster. "You  ought  to  see  Johnny.  His 
mother'll  have  to  buy  a  new  boy." 


"The  Germans,"  said  Representative  Tink- 
ham  of  Massachusetts,  "still  talk  solemnly  to 
one  another  about  their  defensive  war,  which 
the  Allies  thrust  upon  them.  They  remind 
me  of  two  pallid,  wild-eyed  men  in  a  bar- 
room. "I've  been  very  sick,"  said  the  first 
man,  and  he  shuddered.  "I  had  snakes  and 
lizards  crawling  all  over  me."  The  second 
man  looked  at  his  friend  and  then  he,  too, 
shuddered.  "Why,  pardner,  you're  still  sick. 
I   can   see  them   crawling  all   over  you   now." 


"German  statesmanship,"  said  Senator 
Smoot  recently,  "is  so  transparently  crooked 
that  it  is  laughable.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
German  waiter  who  was  ordered  to  bring  a 
bottle  of  Medoc  to  the  man  he  was  serving. 
He  brought  a  bottle,  but  instead  of  Medoc, 
it  was  labeled  Chambertin.  'But  this  is 
Chambertin,'  the  guest  protested,  'and  I  or- 
dered Medoc'  'Ach,  der  stoopit  donkey.  I 
distinctly  told  Fritz  to  put  a  Medop  label  on 
dot  pottle  !'  " 


Jane  Addams,  at  a  Hull  House  tea,  was 
commenting  on  the  1918  fashions.  Illustrating 
the    trend    of  the   times,    she   told    of   a   poor 


\ 
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An  officer  in  a  certain  regiment  is  an  expert 
gymnast,  and  teaches  his  brother  subalterns 
how  to  walk  across  the  barrack-room  on  their 
hands.  While  thus  engaged  one  evening  the 
door  opened  and  the  colonel  entered  the  room, 
stared  at  the  inverted  company,  shook  his 
head  gravely,  and  departed  without  uttering 
a  word.  Extra  parade  duty  next  morning 
was  the  least  punishment  expected  for  this 
breach  of  discipline.  Some  days  passed,  how- 
ever, and,  no  notice  being  taken,  it  was 
thought  that  an  apology  should  be  offered 
by  the  instigator  of  these  unsoldierly  move- 
ments. A  reference  being  made  to  the  even- 
ing, the  colonel  amazed  the  intending  apolo- 
gist by  exclaiming:  "Hush,  I  would  not  have 
anybody  know  it  for  the  world.  The  fact  is, 
I  had  been  dining  out  with  an  old  brother 
officer,  and,  'pon  my  life,  I  had  no  "idea  that 
wine  could  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  me  ; 
but  I  could  have  sworn  I  saw  you  all  upside 
down !" 


THE   MERRY   MUSE. 


"Mitigating  Circumstances"— Her-  Solf. 
O  Judge,  you   must   not  be  too   hard 

On  a  peace-loving  man   like  me. 
'Pon    honor,    everything    I    did 

Was    done    from    sheer    necessity. 

The  cash  I  simply  had  to  have. 

The  door  was  locked.     I  had  no  key. 
Xo    way   was    left  but    to    commit 

What    you    describe    as    burglary- 

The   charge   against  me   I    deny. 

'Twas  not  with   malice  or  prepense; 
The  crazy  loon  put  up  a  fight; 
I  shot  him  down  in  self-defense. 
— H.   E.    If'.,    in    New   York  Evening  Post. 


The  New  Ornervthology. 
THE    PLUMMERMAN     BIRD. 

The  Plummerman  Bird  seems  a  trifle  absurd 
And    his   manner   forbidding   and   chill; 

Yet  he's  often  quite  tame,  and  they  gave  him  his 
name 
From  the  fabulous  size  of  his  bill. 

THE    CRUitP. 

The    Grump,    if   you    please,    seems    to    bag   at   the 
knees. 

He   is   known   by    his   horrible   cry. 
It's  between  a  wild  shriek  and  a  sob  and  a  squeak 

And  a  roar  and  a  cough  and  a  sigh. 

THE   JING. 

The  succulent  Jing  takes  his  food  on  the  wing 
As  it  flutters  and  hovers  above  him. 

But  he  also  can  fly — so  food  can't   rise   too   high! 
Ah,    how  many  are  envious  of  him! 
— Louis  B.   Capron,   in  St.   Nicholas  Magazine. 


The  Lorelei. 
There  once  was  a  siren  with  long  golden  hair 

Who  lived  on  an  isle  in  the  Rhine, 
Who  lured  to  destruction  the  fishermen  there 

With  a  cruel  and  vicious  design. 
• 
She  sang  of  the  kisses  she'd  give  to  the  bold 

Who  dared  to  come  near  to  her  side. 
And  she  promised  caresses  and  silver  and  gold, 

And   she  knew  very  well  that  she  lied. 

But  closer  and   closer   the    fishermen  came 
Till   their  boats  on   the  dark  rocks  were  tossed, 

But  her's  was  only  a  vampire's  game, 
So  the  poor  simple  creatures  were  lost. 

Xow,   lately,   a  siren   sat  by  the   Rhine, 

Many    lovers    she   lured    from    afar, 
For    she   seemed   to    the  duped    ones  gracious    and 
fine, 

And   the  name  of  the   lady   was   War. 

The   Kaiser  had  wooed  her   for  many  a  year, 
For  he  thought  he  would  share  in  her  spoils. 

But  his  hopes  gave  way  to   a  terrible   fear, 
For   at   last   he  was  caught  in   her  toils. 

And  just  like  the  fishermen  long,  long  ago. 

By  the  Lorelei  robbed  of  all  sense, 
Both    he   and    hie    armies    were   wrecked    with    th« 
blow 
On  the  rocks  of  the  Allied  defense. 

— Frances  Stuart,  in  Leslie's  Magazine. 
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NEW  YORK: 

48  East  57th  Street 


Chinese  Antiques 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

284  Post  Street 


PERSONAL. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Francis  Smith  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Alice  Claire  Smith,  and  Lieutenant-Commander 
Alfred  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.  Miss  Smith  is  the 
sister  of  Miss  Libby  Smith  and  Master  Fenwick 
Smith.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest 
Folger  and  the  cousin  of  the  Misses  Betty  and 
Elena  Folger.  Lieutenant-Commander  Montgomery 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Pratt  of  New  York  and 
the  brother  of  Major  Edward  Montgomery,  U.  S. 
A.  The  engagement  was  announced  at  a  tea  given 
Monday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Miss  Smith  by  Mrs. 
Ernest  Folger,  the  guests  gathering  at  the  home 
of  the  hostess  on  Buchanan  Street.  Among  the 
guests  were  Miss  Marie  Louise  Winslow,  Miss 
Emelie  Tubbs,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  Betty 
Folger,  Miss  Winifred  Braden,  Miss  Sally  Havens, 
Miss  Lorna  Williamson,  Miss  Cornelia  Clampett, 
Miss  Constance  Hart,  Miss  Elena  Folger,  and  Miss 
Betty    George. 

Captain  Frank  Bennett,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
nett have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Dorothy  Bennett,  and  Major  Arch 
Frank  Howard  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
Captain  Bennett  and  his  family  resided  at  Mare 
Island  until  a  year  ago  and  have  since  been  sta- 
tioned at  Pensacola,  Florida.  Major  Howard,  who 
is  at  present  in  Vladivostock,  will  return  to  this 
country  in  January,  and  the  marriage  will  take 
place  soon  after  his  arrival. 

The  marriage  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dimond  Jarboe 
and  Colonel  Gustave  Stevens  of  New  York  was 
solemnized  Thursday  evening  at  the  home  of  the 
former's  brother,  Mr.  Edwin  Dimond,  on  Pacific 
Avenue.  Miss  Laura  McKinstry  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  Mrs.  Stevens  is  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Joseph 
Sadoc  Tobin.  Colonel  Stevens  and.  Mrs.  Stevens 
have  taken  apartments  at  the  Hillcrest  for  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Davis  gave  a  luncheon  recently 
at  the  Woman's  Athletic  Club,  her  guests  having 
included  Mrs.  Henry  Glass,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler.  Mrs.  Edmund  de  Long,  Mrs.  Claud  Cor- 
buisier,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Edgar  Peixotto,  Mrs.  Philip  Boone,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Fremont  Pond. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey  entertained  a  group  of 
matrons  at  luncheon  Thursday  at  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  Herbert 
Moffitt,  Mrs.  Kirhy  Crittenden,  Mrs.  Walter  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  William  Devereaux,  Mrs.  Walter  Hobart, 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Bates. 

Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  entertained  at  tea  Saturday 
afternoon    at    her    residence    on    California    Street. 

Mrs.  Augustus  Bras'  gave  a  tea  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  honor  of  her 
little     niece,     Miss     Marguerite     Leonore     Teague. 
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Among  the  guests  were  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore, 
Mrs.  Lincoln  Karmany,  Mrs.  Walter  Dean,  'Mrs. 
Raoul  Edwards,  Mrs.  Clinton  Walker,  Mrs.  David 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  Mrs.  Charles  Lyman, 
Mrs.  Victor  Metcalfe,  Mrs.  Henry  Coon,  Mrs. 
Charles  Wingate,  Mrs.  Oscar  Sutro,  Mrs.  Willis 
Polk,  Mrs.  Balfour  Adamson,  Mrs.  Willis  Y\  alker, 
Mrs.  George  de  Latour,  Mrs.  Oscar  Long,  Mrs. 
Denis  O'Sullivan.  Mrs.  Paulding  Edwards,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Owens,  Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Mrs.  Edward 
Brayton,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Encarnacion 
Mejia,  Mrs.  Willard  Williamson,  Mrs.  George  lie- 
Near,  Mrs.  Harry  Smith,  Mrs.  Paul  Fretz,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Rvan,  Mrs.  James  Moffitt,  Mrs.  William 
Ede.  Mrs.  S.  N.  Griffith,  Mrs.  William  de 
Fremery.  Mrs.  Mary  Turner,  Miss  Elizabeth  Zane, 
Miss  Elvira  Mejia,  Miss  Dorothea  Coon,  Miss  Elsie 
Janvey,  Miss  Coralia  Mejia,  Miss  English,  Miss 
Margaret  Mee,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Betty 
George,  Abbe  Benjamin  Cabanel,  Rev.  Francis  Har- 
vey, Rev.  John  Sullivan,  and  Chaplain  Bouffard, 
U.   S.  N. 

Miss  Mary  Emma  Flood  gave  a  luncheon  Friday 
at  her  home  on  Broadway,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Miss  Betty  Folger,  Miss  Mary  Donohoe. 
Miss  Mary  Elena  Macondray,  Miss  Elena  Folger, 
and  Miss  Aileen  Mcintosh. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  at  dinner  Thurs- 
day evening. 

Dr.  Harry  Tevis  entertained  a  group  of  guests 
over  the  week-end  at  his  country  home  at  Alma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sigmund  Stern  were  hosts  at  din- 
ner Friday  evening  at  their  residence  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Fennimore  entertained  at  luncheon 
Monday  at  the  Francisca  Club  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.   George   Eb right. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clark  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
Sunday  at  her  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  gave  a  tea  Tuesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue  in  honor  of 
Lady    Kingston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Butters  gave  a  luncheon 
Friday   at   the  Hotel    St.    Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Stetson  entertained  a  group 
of  friends  at  dinner  Friday  evening  at  their  home 
in   Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Bourn  gave  a  reception 
Thursday  afternoon  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  com- 
pliment to  a  number  of  visitors  in  San  Francisco, 
the  number  including  Professor  Theodore  Reinach, 
Dr.  Zias,  Dr.  T.  Burnet,  Mr.  Charles  Kochlin. 
and  Mr.  Seymour  de  Ricci.  Among  those  who  as- 
sisted the  hosts  in  receiving  the  guests  of  honor 
were  Mrs.  Athearn  Folger,  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre, 
Mrs.  William  Sproule,  Mrs.  Joseph  Donohoe,  Mrs. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson,  Mrs.  Hall 
McAllister,  Mrs.  James"  Otis,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mrs.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mme.  Charles  de  Cazotte,  Mrs.  Ashton  Potter, 
and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

Miss  Edna  Taylor  gave  a  luncheon  and  theatre 
party  Saturday  afternoon,  those  who  attended  the 
affair  having  included  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Adrienne  Sharp, 
Miss  Josephine  Drown,  Miss  Helen  Hammersmith, 
Miss  Jean  Howard,  Miss  Marie  Louise  Potter,  Miss 
Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Dolly  Payne,  Miss  Adelaide 
Sutro,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Rosamund  Lee, 
and   Miss  Margaret  Lee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felton  Elkins  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  at  their  residence  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nion  Tucker  gave  a  dinner  and 
theatre  parry  Thursday  evening,  their  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron, 
Miss  Helen  Garritt,  Miss  Constance  Hart,  Mr.  M. 
H.  de  Young,  Colonel  J.  C.  Faunthrope,  and  Mr. 
Herman   Oelrichs. 

Miss  Mary  Bernice  Moore  gave  a  theatre  party- 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Charles  Moore  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Porter  Pfingst  chaperoned  the  group  of 
young  girls,  which  included  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss 
Cornelia  Gwynne,  Miss  Josephine  Moore,  Miss 
Doris  Fagan,  Miss  Virginia  Cumming,  Miss 
Adrienne  Sharp,  Miss  Berenice  Mitchell,  Miss  Dor- 
othy Crawford,  and  Miss  Lucy  Hanchett. 

Mrs.  William  Devereaux  entertained  at  luncheon 
Friday  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having  in- 
cluded Mrs.  Walter  Hobart,  Mrs.  Kirby  Critten- 
den, Mrs.  Frederick  Hussey,  and  Mrs  Harry  Bates. 

Mrs.  William  Bourn  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  San  Mateo  in  compliment  to 
her  daughter,   Mrs.   Arthur  Vincent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Folger  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Buchanan 
Street  for  a  group  of  visiting  French  officers. 
Among  those  asked  to  meet  them  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nion  Tucker,  Miss  Anne  Peters,  Miss  Coralia 
Mejia,  Miss  Alice  Claire  Smith,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  the  hosts,  the  Misses  Betty  and 
Elena  Folger. 


Lieutenant  Winthrop  Austin  and  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin are  being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a 
daughter. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the 
Top  of  the  Town." 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 

NORMAN  FLOOR 

Nightly,  except  Sunday, 

between  8  and  1 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

at  9:30  and  11:30  p.m. 
Produced  by  WINF1ELD  BLAKE 

Music  by  RUDY  SEIGER 

Afternoon  Tea  Every  Day, 
with  Music,  4:30  to  6 


HOTEL  ST.  FRANCIS 

AN  INNOVATION 

A  Special,  Old-Fashioned,  California,  Home-Cooked 

CHRISTMAS  DINNER 

will  be  served  in  the 

FABLE  ROOM,  GARDEN  and  GRILL 

Christmas  Day,  from  12  noon 
to  9  p.  m.,  continuously 

Reservations  should  be  made  at  once.  -$2.50  Per  Cover 


Luncheon  to  Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett. 

Miss  RickofPs  class  in  the  New  Democra- 
cies is  to  give  a  series  of  luncheons  this 
month  in  honor  of  the  women  who  best  rep- 
resent the    New   World   achievements. 

On  Thursday  last  Mrs.   Hunter  Liggett  was 
the   guest   of  honor,   and   one   hundred   repre-  I 
sentative    women    of    San    Francisco    crowded  j 
the    Red    Room    of   the    Fairmont    to    do    her 
honor. 

Miss  Rickoff's  toast  to  Lientenant-General 
Liggett  was  particularly  happy,  as  she  said  : 
"General  Liggett  is  a  courtly  man,  a  diplomat 
as  well  as  a  warrior,  idolized  by  his  troops. 
His  victory  is  the  result  of  years  of  quietly 
accumulating  heroisms,  which  reached  their 
climax  in  the  battles  of  Chateau  Thierry,  St. 
Mihiel,  and  Sedan.  Chateau  Thierry  was  the 
first  American  defensive,  and  America,  as  well 
as  Pershing,  could  not  have  chosen  a  man 
better  able  to  represent  them  at  this  supreme 
test  of  American  manhood." 

Mrs.  Liggett  made  a  gracious  reply  in  ac- 
knowledgment and  read  from  a  letter  just  re- 
ceived from  General  Pershing. 

Among  the  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Jesse  Lilienthal, 
Mrs.  Edward  Brainard  of  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  R. 
P.  Schwerin,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Ralph  Har- 
rison, Mrs.  Jeannette  Merritt.  Mrs.  Augusta  Bixler, 
Mrs.  Louis  Hammersmith,  Mrs.  V.  F.  Morrison, 
Mrs.  Horace  Coffin,  Mrs.  Mark  Gerstle,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Ellicott,  Mrs.  Robert  Chester  Foute,  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer Fleischhacker,  Mrs.  Frank  Pinckley  Helm, 
Mrs.  Vard  Houghton  Hulen,  Mrs.  Garrett  Mc- 
Enerney,  Mrs.  Ray  Marks.  Mrs.  Macondray 
Moore,  Mrs.  John  Harold  Philip.  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Hecht,  Mrs.  Willis  Walker,  Mrs.  I.  Walter,  Mrs. 
Sigmund  Stern,  Miss  Augusta  Foute.  Miss  Marie 
Rose  Dean,  Miss  Mary  Foy,  Miss  Maud  Howard, 
Miss   Victoria    Lilienthal. 


Occidental  Kindergarten  Association. 
Owing  to  the  many  calls  made  upon  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  the  Occidental 
Kindergarten  Association  has  not  sent  out  its 
usual  appeal  for  Christmas  donations.  The 
work,  however,  has  been  going  on  and  the 
Christmas  Festival  will  take  place  on  Decem- 
ber 21st  at  2  p.  m.  at  the  Kindergarten,  3132 
Twenty-Fifth  Street.  Any  donations  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  and  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Florence  Musto,  president.  2848  Scott  Street, 
or  to  Miss  Rose  Steinhart,  treasurer,  2521 
Scott   Street. 


As  the  share  of  the  theatrical  managers  in 
the  work  of  providing  for  returned  wounded 
soldiers  Alf  Hayman  has  suggested  that  men 
having  the  use  of  their  arms  should  be  trained 
as  theatre  orchestra  musicians,  and  offered  to 
be  the  first  manager  to  subscribe  to  a  fund 
to  found  a  school  to  impart  the  necessary 
training.  Mr.  Hayman  pointed  out  that  the 
musician  is  the  only  well-paid  worker  about 
the  theatre  whose  post  the  wounded  men 
could  be  expected  to  fill,  and  called  attention 
to  the  many  bands  organized  among  the  men 
in  service  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  they 
could  be  quickly  trained  to  do  the  work. 
Even  in  the  case  of  an  untrained  man,  he 
estimated,  a  six  months'  course  would  equip 
him  for  such  work  in  a  majority  of  cases. 


"Had  my  fortune  told  today,  dear."  "What 
a  waste  of  money,"  said  her  husband.  "Not 
at  all.  I  gave  the  woman  50  cents  and  she 
told  me  I  would  inherit  $50,000.  Wasn't  that 
a  bargain?" — Boston  Transcript. 


LIFE   INSURANCE 

MILTON  FRANKLIN 

CITY  MANAGER 
GUARDIAN    LIFE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  AMERICA 

506-507-508  Phrlan  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CUT    THIS     OUT  ! 

and  send  it  with  25c  and  receive  by  return  mail 
Regular    Dollar    Size    Package  of    our  Famous 

Egyptian  Beauty  Cream, 

CREMONILE 

A  Beauty  Builder  of  Highest  Order.    You  will 
be  more  than  delighted  with  the  result. 

A.  CHURCHILL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Beaumont,  Texas 
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A'oou  in  Our  New 
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S-Slory  "  KNIT  SHOP"  at 

Grant  Ave.  and  Geary  St. 


The  Gifts  Feminine 

Silk  Underwear 

$2.15,  $2.50,  $2.75  to  $12.50 

Silk  Sweater  Coats 

$8.35,  $9.35  to  $45.00 

Silk  Hosiery 

Fine  Thread  Silks,  85c  up 

Fancy  Emb.  and  Lace  Hose,  $2.75  up 

Warm  Cashmere,  $1,  $1.35,  $1.65 

Men's  Knit  Gifts 

In  which  the  "Knit  Shop  "  Excels 

Irish  Linen  Underwear 

Knitted  Silk  Lisle  Pajamas 

Knit  Vests  -  Knit  Ties 

Bath  Robes,  blanket  robe  and  Jerry  cloth 

Golf  Coats  -  Golf  Sox  -  Golf  Stockings 

Knitted  Natiifal  Wool  Chest  Protectors 

"You  Know  Our  Qualities" 


St.  Francis  Hotel. 
As  its  Christmas  Day  feature  the  St.  Fran- 
cis Hotel  this  year  offers  an  innovation  in 
the  way  of  a  special  dinner,  planned  with  the 
special  purpose  of  relieving  householders  of 
San  Francisco  of  the  care  and  worry  of  serv- 
ing a  Christmas  dinner  at  home.  The  St. 
Francis  will  serve  its  Christmas  Day  dinner 
from  12  o'clock  noon  until  9  p.  m.,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  convenience  of  as  many 
families  as  possible.  An  especially  fine  menu 
for  an  old-fashioned  California  home-cooked 
dinner  has  been  prepared  by  Chef  Victor. 
The  Fable  Room,  the  Garden,  and  the  Grill 
will  be  used  for  the  day.  Scores  of  reserva- 
tions have  already  been  booked,  and  the  num- 
ber  is  increasing   daily. 


"Everybody  knows  about  it.  Some  people 
take  her  part  and  some  take  her  husband's 
part."  "And  I  presume  there  are  a  few  ec- 
centric individuals  who  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness."— Boston   Transcript. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes'  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.     Best  of  service  and  excellent 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  8.  STANLEY,  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Whitcomb  at  the  Civic 
Center,  8th  and  Market, 
insures  a  delightful  oc- 
casion  whether  you 
chose  the  a  la  carte 
service  or  the  special 
dinner  at  $  1 .25. 


December  21,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  ^Vhe^eaboutB. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dore,  Mrs.  Ruby  Bond,  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Strout  returned  a  few  days  ago  from 
.New  York  and  have  reopened  the  Dore  home  in 
San  Mateo.  While  in  New  York  the  group  were 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  Dore's  son-in-law  "and  daughter, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Spreckels.  Captain  Strout, 
who  has  been  in  France  for  several  months,  will 
return  to  this  country  within   a   few  weeks. 

Mr.  Walker  Kamm  returned  during  the  week 
from  Seattle,  where  he  had  been  attending  an 
officers'    training   camp. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Shaw,  U.  S.  A.,  will  arrive 
within  the  near  future  from  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma, 
to  visit  Mrs.  William  B.  Tubbs  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Emelie  Tubbs,  whose  engagement  to  the 
army  officer  was  recently  announced. 

Major  Archibald  Johnson,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  a  guest  at  the  Burlingame  Country'  Club  for 
several  weeks,  left  Saturday  for  Camp  Funston, 
Kansas,  to  resume  his  military  duties. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt  and  their  two  sons 
have  returned  to  their  home  on  California  Street 
from  a  sojourn  at  their  ranch  in  Chico. 

Mrs.  Barnaby  Conrad,  who  left  for  the  East 
several  days  ago,  has  arrived  in  Washington, 
where  she  has  joined  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Hunt 
Thompson  and  Miss  Gertrude  Hunt.  Mr.  Conrad, 
who  is  at  Camp  Zachary  Taylor,  Kentucky,  will 
spend  the  Christmas  holidays  in  the  national  capi- 
tal. 

Mrs.  Berrien  Anderson  is  visiting  Lieutenant 
Anderson's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Ander- 
son, at  their  apartments  on  Powell  Street. 

Lieutenant  Alfred  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.,  will 
arrive  Monday  from  San  Pedro  to  pass  the  Christ- 
mas season  in  San  Francisco.  He  will  sail  in 
the  near  future  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Herman  Oelrichs  left  Monday  for  his  home 
in  the  East,  where  he  will  remain  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  planning  to  return  to  San  Francisco 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mrs.  Philip  Kamm  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to 
visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Roberts.  The  matron 
will  go  to  Texas  later  to  join  Lieutenant  Kamm, 
U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Kirby  Crittenden,  U.  S. 
X.,  left  Monday  for  New  York  en  route  to  France. 
Mrs.  Crittenden  will  remain  in  San  Francisco 
until  the  close  of  the  month  with  her  brother 
and  sister-in-law,    Mr.  and  Mrs.   Charles  Fay. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker  have  returned  from 
Redlands  to  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Alice  de  la  Mar,  Miss  Evangeline  Johnson, 
and  Miss  Marie  Louise  Baldwin  will  arrive  in 
San  Francisco  next  Tuesday  to  pass  the  Christmas 
season  with  the  latter's  mother,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  at  her  home  on  California  Street. 

Lieutenant  Moseley  Taylor  has  arrived  in  New 
Y"ork  from  France  and  will  shortly  leave  tor  Bos- 


ton to  visit  General  Charles  Taylor  and  Mr;. 
Taylor.  The  young  officer  is  the  fiance  of  Miss 
Emily  Pope. 

Captain  George  Wolff,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  a  few 
days  ago  from  Camp  Mills,  New  York,  and  is 
staying  with  his  sister,  Mrs.  William  Penn  Hum- 
phreys, at  her  home  in  West  Clay  Park. 

Mr.  Willard  Chamberlin  arrived  Thursday  from 
Portland  and  has  joined  Mrs.  Chamberlin  at  the 
Fairmont   Hotel. 

Mrs.  Martin  Erickson  has  arrived  from  the 
north  to  visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hanna. 

The  Misses  Carolyn  and  Beatrice  Lester,  who 
have  recently  been  guests  of  Mrs.  Alexander  Mc- 
Crackin  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  the  Clift  Hotel  for  the  winter  months. 

Mrs.  George  McXear  has  left  for  New  Y'ork  to 
visit  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  McKenzie, 
over  the  holidays.  Before  leaving  San  Francisco 
Mrs.  2\IcXcar  was  the  house  guest  of  Miss 
Josephine  Grant  and  also  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Driscoll. 

Mr.  Jack  Neville  will  arrive  within  a  day  or 
two  from  Camp  Lewis  to  pass  the  holidays  with 
Mrs.  Neville,  who  has  been  visiting  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Edgar  De  Pue. 

Mr.  Paige  Monteagle  arrived  last  week  from 
France  and  has  been  staving  at  Camp  Mills.  New 
York. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  left  for  the  East  last  Wednes- 
day   to   join    Mrs.    Downey    Harvey    in    New    Y'ork. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Kohl  arrived  last  Saturday  fiom 
New  Y'ork  and  is  the  house  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George    Newhall    in    Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Haldorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daulton  Mann,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Mann  returned 
Monday  to  San  Francisco,  after  having  passed  the 
week-end  with  Mrs.  James  Murray  in  Monterey. 

Mr.  Jerome  Kuhn  returned  a  few  days  ago 
from  the  East  and  has  joined  his  parents,  Mr. 
and   Mrs.  William  Kuhn,  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fentriss  Hill  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Chesebrough  will  pass  the  winter  season 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  Newhall  at  their  home 
on  Scott  Street. 

Mrs.  Horace  Pillsbury  and  Miss  Olivia  Pillsbury, 
who  left  for  the  East  several  days  ago,  will  re- 
main on  the  Atlantic  coast  until  the  first  of 
February. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  returned  Saturday 
to  their  apartments  at  the  St.  Francis  from  a 
sojourn  in  New  Y'ork.  They  will  remain  here 
until  after  Christmas. 

Mrs.  George  Howard  left  Saturday  for  New 
Y'ork,  where  she  will  visit  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Teague  returned  Saturday 
to  their  home  in  St.  Helena,  after  a  visit  with  the 
latter's  sister,  Mrs.  Augustus  Bray,  at  the  Fair- 
mont. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Coffin  returned  last 
week  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael  from  a  fort- 
night's visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Newhall. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Porter,  U.  S.  A.,  is  en  route 
to   New   York  from  France. 

Captain  Oswald  Rayner  of  the  British  army, 
who  has  been  visiting  here  for  several  days,  sailed 


Thursday  for  Tokyo.  Later  the  officer  will  leave 
for  ^ladivostock,  where  he  will  be  stationed  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  von  Phul  and  their  three 
daughters,  the  Misses  Alzire,  Marcia,  and  Betty 
von  Phul,  left  yesterday  for  New  Orleans  to  pass 
the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Trufant. 
Jr.  i  Miss  Gretchen  von  Phul)  and  Miss  Claude 
von  Phul.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  von  Phul  will  return  to 
California  after  the  first  of  the  year,  but  their 
daughters  will  remain  in  the  South  for  several 
months. 

Recent  arrivals  at  th  _  Hotel  Whitcomb  include 
Lieutenant  H.  D.  McNeill,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Mr.  J.  D.  Hess,  Jr.,  Akron.  Ohio;  Mr.  S.  F. 
Thompson,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  A.  Borson, 
South  Africa;  Mr.  W.  T.  Pearce,  Sydney.  Aus- 
tralia; Mr.  W.  M.  Kennedy,  Reno,  Nevada;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Widgery,  Australia;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Miller,  Stockton;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  R.  Jones, 
Seattle;  Mr.  George  S.  Milliken,  Stockton;  Mr. 
John -A.  Manly,  Ocala,  Florida;  Mr.  W.  A.  An- 
derson,   San    Diego. 


Fairmont  Hotel. 

"Rainbow  Lane,"  on  the  Norman  floor  of 
the  Fairmont  Hotel,  opened  on  Wednesday, 
over  three  hundred  people  spending  an  even- 
ing of  enjoyment  in  dancing  and  taking  in  the 
diversified  entertainment  offered  by  the  "Fair- 
mont Follies,"  produced  under  the  direction 
of  Winfield  Elake.  The  music  by  two  orches- 
tras, one  for  dancing  and  the  other  for  the 
Follies,  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

The  Lobby  Concerts  by  the  Fairmont  Or- 
chestra are  very  popular  and  on  Sunday  night 
Margaret  Gray  McKee.  the  whistler,  will  be 
the  soloist.  On  Christmas  eve  Lillian  Glazer, 
lyric  soprano,  will  sing,  and  Christmas  night 
Lowell  Redfield  and  his  male  quartet  will  be 
heard  in  Christmas  glees  and  carols.  A 
Christmas  tree  in  the  lobby  will  be  a  feature 
at  the  Fairmont  and  on  Christmas  morning 
the  management  and  guests  will  distribute  a 
thousand  baskets  of  good  things  among  the 
poor  of  San  Francisco. 


Russian  peasants  in  Northern  Russia  are 
said  to  be  glad  to  be  freed  from  Bolshevik- 
rule.  "The  Bolsheviki  promised  us  that  we 
would  have  land  and  peace  and  plenty,"  one 
sturd}'  old  man  said,  "but  we  soon  learned 
what  was  their  theory.  It  was  just  this : 
Tonight  I  go  over  and  steal  your  cow  and 
tomorrow  night  you  come  back  and  cut  my 
throat  and  steal  it  back." 


"Where  can   I  find  a  map  of  Brooklyn,   old 
man?"     "There  aint  any  such  thing.     No  one 
'  has  ever  been  able  to  make  one." — Life. 


Paying  for  Neglect. 

A  generation  ago  an  English  resident  of 
Australia  became  homesick.  He  thought  that 
his  nostalgia  might  be  mitigated  were  he 
to  sit  in  the  shade  of  his  own  rooftree 
and  watch  a  few  English  rabbits  gambol  in 
his  yard.  He  imported  a  pair.  Soil  and  cli- 
mate proved  congenial.  After  the  manner  of 
their  kind,  they  multiplied  with  enormous 
rapidity.  Result — the  Australian  government 
had  a  standing  offer  of  £25,000  for  any  one 
who  would  devise  some  practical  method  of 
exterminating  the  pest.  No  Pied  Piper  ever 
appeared  to  claim  the  money.  The  only  way 
the  Australian  people  could  get  the  better  of 
the  invaders  was  by  banding  together  and 
waging  continual  and  relentless  warfare 
against  the  animals.  Had  they  combined 
against  the  pest  in  the  beginning  they  would 
have  exterminated  it  without  much  trouble. 

Another  settler,  this  time  a  New  Zealander 
of  Caledonian  birth,  recalling  to  mind  the 
rugged  beauty-  of  the  Scotch  thistle,  imported 
a  few  plants  and  planted  them  at  his  door- 
way. The  resultant  development  was  analo- 
gous to  the  rabbit  experiment  in  Australia. 
There  are  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  Scotch 
thistles  in  New  Zealand  today.  If  you  can  de- 
vise a  practical  and  reasonably  quick  method 
of  killing  off  these  plants  you  can  write  your 
own  figures  on  a  check  and  the  government  of 
New  Zealand  will  affix  its  signature  to  the 
same. 

A  few  years  ago  a  scientist  imported  for 
experimental '  purposes  the  gypsy  moth  and 
caged  it  in  his  back  yard  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Boston.  A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  wrecked 
the  cage  and  the  moth  escaped.  Result : 
Massachusetts  has  spent  over  $3,000,000  in 
an  effort  to  exterminate  this  pest. 


All  the  drinking  glasses  and  most  of  the 
jewelry  sold  in  the  Salinas  Cruz  district  of 
Mexico  are  of  American  manufacture,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  from  Norton  F. 
Brand,  United  States  consul  at  Salinas  Cruz. 
Prior  to  the  war  all  the  jewelry  and  glass- 
ware were  imported  from  Germany  and 
Spain.  The  war  has  eliminated  Germany  en- 
tirely from  the  Mexican  markets  and  the 
activity  of  American  business  men  has  been 
so  great  that  imports  from  Spain  have  been 
materially  reduced. 


Private  Jones,  of  Hoboken — Say,  Casey, 
what  time  is  it  by  the  watch  on  the  Rhine? 
Private  Casey,  of  Brooklyn — Retirin'  time,  me 
bye,   retirin'  time. — Judge. 
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THE   ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Is  vour  daughter  a  somnambulist  r"  "No, 
ma'am';  she's  a  Presbyterian." — Baltimore 
American.' 

Teacher — N'ame  the  five  zones.  Pupil — 
Temperate,  intemperate,  war,  postal,  and  O. — 
Boys'  Magazine. 

"A  queer  thing  is  on  the  cards  in  Europe." 
"What  is  that  i"  "The  deuce  is  taking  all  the 
kings." — Baltimore  American. 

"You  say  she  has  engaged  a  dramatic  in- 
structor.    Does    she    intend    to    go    on    the 
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stage?"  "Oh,  no.  She  has  sued  her  husband 
for  divorce  and  is  preparing  for  her  appear- 
ance in  court." — Cleveland  Leader. 

'What  does  Bliggins  think  the  outcome  of 
the  war  will  be?"  "Bliggins  is  a  profiteer. 
He's    interested    in    the    income." — Washington 

Star. 

"How  are  you  going  to  vote,  Grace  ?" 
"Depends  on  the  weather.  If  it  rains,  I  sup- 
pose I'll  have  to  vote  in  a  mackintosh." — 
Judge. 

Marks — Would  you  marry  a  woman  lawyer? 
parks — Heaven  forbid !  An  ordinary  woman 
can  cross-examine  quite  well  enough. — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

First  Scout — I  wish  Columbus  had  been  a 
Frenchman.  Second  Scout — Why?  First  Scout 
— I  put  him  that  -way  on  my  examination 
paper. — Boys'  Life. 

"The  wedding  cards  are  out  and  they  are 
rehearsing  the  ceremony."  "Where's  the 
groom?"  "He  seems  to  be  lost  in  the  shuffle." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 

"Why  do  you  always  buy  your  clothes  on 
the  installment  plan?"  "They  try  to  give  me 
stuff  that  will  last  until  the  installments  are 
all  paid." — Boston  Transcript. 

"Our  friend  is  suffering,  he  tells  me,  from 
insomnia."  "And  he  told  my  wife  all  that 
was  the  matter  with  him  was  he  couldn't 
sleep." — Baltimore  American. 

Papa — Bobby,  if  you  had  a  little  more 
spunk,  you  would  stand  better  in  your  class. 
Now,  do  you  know  what  spunk  is?  Bobby — 
Yes,  sir.  It's  the  past  participle  of  spank. — 
Chicago  News. 

Yeast — I  don't  understand  how  all  the 
pawnbrokers  manage  to  live.  Crimsonbeak — 
Why,  old  man,  Switzerland  alone  exports 
about  10,000,000  watches  a  year,  it  is  said.— 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Here  are  courts  continually  ruling  that  a 
wife  has  the  right  to  go  through  her  hus- 
band's pockets."  "Well,  how  do  you  suppose 
any  court  could  enforce  any  other  ruling?" — 
Baltimore  American. 

"That's  an  engine  boiler,"  the  foreman  told 
the  young  lady  visiting  the  locomotive  works. 
"And  why  do  they  boil  engines?"  she  inno- 
cently inquired.  "To  make  the  engine  tender," 
said  the  foreman. — Boston  Transcript. 

"Aren't  you  in  favor  of  the  uplift  ?"  in- 
quired the  philanthropist.  "Yes,"  answered 
the    profiteer ;    "but    don't    you    think    we've 
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boosted   the   price   tags   about   as   high   as   the 
public  will  stand  for?" — Washington  Star. 

Dyer — Is  Dr.  Deum  well  up  in  his  profes- 
sion? Ryer — What  he  doesn't  know  about 
medicine  would  fill  a  cemetery. — Judge. 

"Occasionally  there  gets  into  Congress  a 
man  who  tells  some  new  jokes."  "I  know. 
Usually  he  doesn't  last  long." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Mrs.  Wayup — Where  did  Mrs.  de  Style  get 
her  new  hat  ?  Mrs.  Blase — That's  a  problem. 
She  bought  it  with  the  money  which  her  hus- 
band borrowed  from  her  uncle,  who  had  won 
it  in  a  poker  game  from  her  brother,  to  whom 
she  had   loaned   it  shortly   after   her   mother 


had  taken  it  from  her  father's  pockets  and 
given  it  to  her  for  a  birthday  present. — New 
York  Globe. 

"So  she  spurned  your  proposal  ?"  "Yes." 
"Got  any  idea  why?"  "Well,  I  proposed  by 
letter  and  I  have  an  uncomfortable  suspicion 
that  I  absent-mindedly  stamped  the  missive 
'Dictated,  but  not  read.'" — Boston  Transcript. 

"Who  is  the  broad-shouldered  man  you  just 
spoke  to  so  affably?"  "That's  my  physical  in- 
structor. He  gave  me  this  black  eye  I'm 
wearing."  "But  in  the  day's  work,  of  course?" 
"Oh,  yes.  Still,  if  he  had  done  it  as  a  pastime, 
I  don't  see  how  I  could  have  helped  myself." 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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Concerning  a  League  of  Nations. 

Xo  doubt  they  will  patch  up  some  kind  of  a  "Peace 
League"  at  Versailles,  very  much  as  there  was  patched 
up  a  "Holy  League"  at  Vienna  a  century  ago.  And  it 
will  not  be  worth  the  scrap  of  paper  upon  which  it  shall 
be  written.  England  has  given  notice  that  she  will  not 
consent  to  any  limitation  upon  her  naval  armament. 
France  has  her  own  definite  and  positive  ideas  with 
respect  to  boundaries  and  other  controverted  points. 
She  accepts  everything  proposed  "in  principle,"  but 
waits  for  "interpretation."  Nobody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  America  will  believe  for  one  moment  that 
we  shall  willingly  or  otherwise  be  bound  to  any  ar- 
rangement under  which  any  other  peoples  or  people 
than  ourselves  shall  commit  us  to  a  war  or  say  when  we 
shall  draw  out  of  one.  The  only  kind  of  league  com- 
petent to  enforce  peace  would  be  one  so  organized  and 
supported  as  to  take  over  monopoly  of  armaments  with 
prohibition  of  national  initiative  in  the  manufacture  of 
ships,  guns,  munitions.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  the  world  that  is  now  an  impossibility.  Each  nation 
will  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  define  its  own  policies 
as  to  war  and  peace  and  reserve  its  rights  in  the  mattei 
of  materials  of  war.  The  only  possible  league  of  na- 
tions at  this  time  is  a  sympathetic  attitude  of  nations 
toward  each  other.  Anything  more  definite  or  effective 
is  an  idle  dream. 

Surely  nobody  knows  this  more  definitely  than  those 


who  are  gravely  talking  about  a  league  of  nations  as  if 
the  proposal  were  among  things  practicable  and  usual. 
We  have  all  agreed  to  abandon  "secret  diplomacy." 
We  might  well  add  abandonment  of  the  diplomacy  of 
humbug. 

The  German  Plea  for  "Fairness." 
Even  before  the  Allies  have  seriously  set  at  the  busi- 
ness of  formulating  conditions  and  terms  of  peace 
Germany  is  loud  in  protest.  Her  latest  bluster  is 
a  declaration  that  if  a  demand  shall  be  made  for 
that  part  of  the  Rhenish  country  west  of  the  River 
Rhine  Germany  to  a  man  will  rise  and  fight.  We  have 
heard  this  sort  of  thing  before — notably  in  connection 
with  the  request  for  armistice — and  it  may  easily  "be 
appraised  for  what  it  is  worth.  Germany  will  not  rise 
and  fight ;  she  will  accept  whatever  conditions  the  Allies 
shall  arrange ;  and  she  will  be  lucky  to  get  off  upon 
such  terms  as  their  charity  may  prescribe. 

Since  Germany  is  now  talking  of  "fair"  treat- 
ment it  is  of  interest  to  recall  what  her  own  ideas 
were  at  a  time  when  in  her  pride  and  fatuity  she 
thought  she  was  winning  the  war.  Two  memorials 
addressed  to  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  in  1915 
may  be  taken  as  illustrating  German  sentiment.  One 
of  these,  presented  in  May,  1915,  on  behalf  of  six  of 
the  most  important  industrial  and  agricultural  associa- 
tions of  Germany  and  signed  by  their  official  heads, 
does  not  speak  of  "annexing"  Belgium,  but  demands  a 
degree  of  German  control  that  would  amount  to  an- 
nexation : 

As  regards  military  and  customs  policy  [say  the  six  asso- 
ciations] and  also  as  regards  the  monetary,  banking,  and 
postal  systems,  Belgium  must  be  subject  to  German  imperial 
legislation.  Railroads  and  canals  are  to  be  made  portions  of 
our   transportation    system. 

As  regards  France,  the  six  associations  declared: 

The  possession  of  the  coast  beyond  the  Belgian  frontier, 
perhaps  to  the  Somme,  and  therewith  an  outlet  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  must  be  regarded  as  vital  to  our  future  importance  on 
the  sea.  The  hinterland  that  is  to  be  acquired  with  this  coast 
strip  must  be  sufficient  to  secure  complete  control  and  eco- 
nomic exploitation  of  the  ports  that  we  acquire  on  the  Chan- 
nel. Apart  from  the  necessary  acquisition  of  the  ore  fields 
of  Briey,  any  further  annexation  of  French  territory  is  to  be 
made  exclusively  on  considerations  of  military  strategy.  It 
may  be  assumed  as  self-evident,  after  the  experiences  of  this 
war,  that  we  *  *  *  can  not  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
the  fortified  positions  which  threaten  us,  particularly  Verdun 
and  Belfort,  nor  the  western  slope  of  the  Vosges  that  lies 
between  them.  The  acquisition  of  the  line  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  French  coast  on  the  Channel  involves,  in  addition  to  the 
above-mentioned  ore  fields  of  Briey,  also  the  possession  of 
the  coal  fields  in  the  departments  of  the  north  and  of  Pas-de- 
Calais. 

As  regards  Russia,  the  six  associations  explain : 

The  need  for  strengthening  also  the  sound  agricultural  basis 
of  our  national  economy  *  *  *  demands  a  considerable  ex- 
tension of  the  imperial  and  Prussian  frontier  toward  the  east, 
by  annexing  parts  at  least  of  the  Baltic  provinces  and  the 
districts  lying  south  of  the  same,  taking  into  consideration 
at  the  same  time  the  object  of  making  our  east-German 
frontier  defensible   from   a  military  point  of  view. 

The  other  memorial  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Berlin  in  June,  1915,  and  was  signed  by  352  pro- 
fessors, 158  schoolteachers  and  clergymen,  145  superiot 
administrative  officials,  mayors  and  members  of  city 
councils,  14S  judges  and  advocates,  40  members  of  the 
Imperial  Diet  and  of  state  legislatures,  18  retired  ad- 
mirals and  generals,  182  manufacturers,  merchants  and 
bankers,  52  agriculturists,  and  252  artists,  writers,  and 
publishers : 

The  German-  nation  [says  this  memorial]  can  conclude  no 
peace  but  one  that  provides  secure  bases  for  its  strategic 
need,  for  its  political  and  economic  interest,  and  for  the  un- 
hampered exercise  of  its  strength  and  its  spirit  of  enterprise 
at  home  and  on  the  free  sea. 

Further  [says  this  memorial]  we  must  keep  Belgium    * 
firmly   in   our   hand   as   regards  political   and    military   matters 
and  as  regards  economic,  interests.     On   no  point  is  the  Ger- 


man   nation    more   united   in   its    opinion  ;    to   it   the    retention 
of  Belgium  is.  an  indubitable  matter  of  honor. 

******** 

We  must  ruthlessly  weaken  France  politically  and  eco- 
nomically for  the  sake  of  our  own  existence  and  we  must 
improve  against  her  our  strategical  position.  For  this  pur- 
pose, according  to  our  conviction,  a  thorough  improvement 
west  from  Belfort  to  the  coast  is  necessary.  We  must  con- 
quer as  great  a  part  as  possible  of  the  north  French  Channel 
coast  in  order  to  obtain  greater  strategical  security  against 
England  and  a  better  outlet  to  the  ocean. 

******** 

On  our  eastern  frontier  the  population  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire is  increasing  at  a  monstrous  rate — at  a  rate  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  millions  a  year.  Within  a  generation  the 
population  will  amount  to  250,000,000.  Against  this  over- 
whelming preponderance  on  our  eastern  flank  *  *  *  Germany 
can  assert  herself  only  if  she  sets  up  a  strong  barrier.  *  *  * 
Such  a  barrier  and  also  a  basis  for  safeguarding  the  growth 
of  our  own  population  are  to  be  found  in  the  territory  that 
Russia  must  cede  to  us. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  large  representative 
groups  of  Germans  proposed  to  the  government — and 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  proposals  were  re- 
ceived without  protest — to  take  over  or  subordinate  to 
Germany  the  whole  of  Belgium  with  its  7,500,000  popu- 
lation, a  large  area  in  France  with  3,500,000  population; 
with  a  large  area  in  Russia  with  5,000,000  population. 
The  total  amount  of  land  to  be  acquired  under  this  pro- 
gramme aggregates  approximately  130,000  square  kilo- 
meters with  a  total  population  of  16,000,000. 

Both  the  six  associations  and  the  professors  declare 
that  "it  would  be  dangerous  to  admit  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  to  full  political  equality  with  the  German 
population,"  "The  government  and  administration  of 
Belgium,"  they  declare,  "must  be  so  conducted  that  the 
inhabitants  shall  obtain  no  influence  upon  the  political 
destinies  of  the  German  Empire."  The  same  with  re- 
spect to  populations  taken  over  from  France  and  from 
Russia.  In  the  case  of  the  French  citizens  who  were 
to  fall  under  German  rule,  this  recommendation  is 
based  on  "our  experiences  in  Alsace-Lorraine."  The 
professors  are  like-minded.  "No  political  influence  in 
the  empire,"  they  declare,  "is  to  be  conceded"  to  the 
inhabitants  of  France  and  Belgium. 

In  the  case  of  the  Slavs  in  the  part  of  Russia  to  be 
annexed  the  memorials  urge  that  they  be  deported 
bodily  to  the  end  that  the  land  may  be  open  for  German 
occupation  untroubled  by  its  present  occupiers,  who  are 
to  be  sent — God  knows  where. 

The  six  associations  and  the  professors  concur  in 
certain  further  recommendations.  In  Belgium  "the 
economic  enterprises  and  possessions  that  are  impor- 
tant for  the  domination  of  the  country,"  in  the  dis- 
tricts to  be  taken  from  France  "the  economic  resources 
to  be  found  in  these  districts,  including  medium  and 
large  land-holdings,"  are  "to  be  taken  from  their  former' 
proprietors  and  put  into  German  possession."  Both 
memorials  suggest  that  the  expropriated  French  citi- 
zens shall  be  indemnified  and  taken  over  by  France 
as  part  of  the  war  indemnity  to  be  paid  by  that  country. 
Neither  memorial  explains  how  the  expropriated  Bel- 
gians are  to  be  indemnified  or  what  is  to  become  of 
them.  As  regards  the  districts  to  be  ceded  in  the  east, 
the  six  associations  simply  declare  that  "the  war  in- 
demnity to  be  paid  by  Russia  must  consist  largely  in 
the  transfer  of  private  titles  to  land." 

That  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs were  in  entire  accordance  with  the  ideas  and 
plans  of  the  German  government  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  In  1915  Colonial  Secretary  Solf  declared  that 
Germany's  colonial  possessions  must  be  maintained  ami 
increased  "without  prejudice  to  the  possible  acquisition 
of  territory  in  Europe."  The  Prussian  minister  of  the 
interior,  replying  in  1916  to  a  Social-Democratic 
declaration  against  annexations,  said: 

This  declaration   is  not   in  harmony  with    tin 
the  people  in  this  heroic  time;   least  of  all    wil 
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gent  to  the  men  who  are  fighting  for  it.  *  *  *  The  German 
Empire  must  build  with  blood  and  iron  the  road  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  political  destiny  in  the  world. 

Well  may  M.  Grurabach,  a  Swiss  scholar  who  has 
given  us  the  documents  from  which  these  excerpts  are 
taken,  declare  that  "in  no  other  country  have  annexa- 
tions been  advocated  in  so  immoderate  a  manner  and  so 
openly  as  in  Germany,  by  the  most  influential  political 
leaders,  by  great  political  parties,  and  by  the  best  uni- 
versity professors." 

We  now  turn  to  a  peace  actually  made  by  Germany 
with  a  country  over  which  she  stood  in  the  full  pride 
and  power  of  military  domination.  In  1871  Germany 
imposed  terms  of  peace  upon  France.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  July.  1870,  Germany  had  384,000  men  un- 
der arms,  and  in  November,  when  she  had  won  decisive 
victories,  she  had  425,000.  She  lost  28,000  in  killed  and 
101,000  w-ounded  and  disabled.  Her  direct  expendi- 
tures on  military  establishment  during  the  war  were 
$330,000,000.  No  German  property  was  destroyed.  Yet 
on  account  of  this  little  w-ar  she  demanded  and  collected 
from  France  in  money  the  sum  of  51.000,000,000.  And 
in  addition  she  seized  and  held  two  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  France.  In  other  words,  in  addition  to  the 
taking  of  Alsace-Lorraine  she  compelled  her  prostrate 
enemy  to  pay  three  dollars  for  every  dollar  the  war  had 
cost.  Not  without  justification  has  it  been  loudly  ex- 
ploited in  Germany  that  "the  most  profitable  achieve- 
ment of  the  Germans  in  the  nineteenth  century  zeas  the 
war  of  1870." 

If  today  the  Allied  nations  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  write  the  terms  of  peace  should  order  their 
exactions  upon  the  principle  practiced  by  Germany  in 
1870  there  would  not  be  left  to  the  German  race  a  penny 
in  property  or  a  foot  of  land.  Let  not  the  Germans 
make  demands  in  the  name  of  "fairness."  Let  them  not 
talk  of  Justice.  Their  only  ground  of  hope  rests  upon 
the  Charity  and  Mercy  of  their  conquerors. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

[Sixth  Letter.] 
To  the  Readers  of  the  Argonaut: 

Our  first  contact  with  the  American  soldier  in  Europe 
was  on  the  dock  at  Liverpool  the  morning  of  landing. 
Some  two  or  three  thousand  lads  just  off  ship  were 
waiting  to  take  train  for  the  American  resting  station  at 
Winchester  in  the  extreme  south  of  Europe.  As  our 
party  filed  through  there  came  from  somewhere  back  in 
the  crowd  a  loud  call — "Cia-hi-am  Six,  Mr.  Holman !" 
I  need  not  interpret  this  greeting  to  anybody  who  has 
ever  lived  in  the  Pacific  northwest;  nor  need  I  say  to 
any  Oregonian  how  it  set  the  bells  of  youthful  mem- 
ories arid  affections  to  ringing.  Cla-hi-am  Six  is  a 
Chinook  Indian  phrase  of  friendly  greeting;  and  truly 
friendly  it  seemed  as  it  came  from  an  undistinguishable 
unit  in  that  monotony  of  khaki  on  the  Liverpool  dock. 

It  was  not  until  a  month  later  that  we  again  came 
into  contact  with  the  American  soldier  in  consider- 
able numbers.  In  the  meantime  we  had  spent  some- 
thing more  than  two  weeks  in  social  rioting  in  and 
about  London  and  a  week  in  Scotland,  with  several 
days  at  the  centres  of  war  industry  in  Central  England. 
After  thus  living  an  active  month  in  the  midst  of 
foreign  situations  and  communities,  we  went  in  com- 
pany with  General  John  Biddle  for  a  day  at  the  rest 
station  at  Winchester.  None  of  us,  I  fancy,  will  soon 
forget  the  sensations  with  which  upon  leaving  the 
train  at  the  Winchester  station  we  fell  suddenly  into 
an  American  atmosphere.  Everything  was  American — 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  everywhere;  the  American 
uniform  was  predominant;  everybody  round  about 
spoke,  not  merely  the  English  language,  but  the  Ameri- 
can tongue.  The  hour  of  our  arrival  coincided  with 
the  hour  of  entrainment  of  an  American  regiment  for 
Folkestone  and  France;  and  as  we  stood  waiting 
for  our  motors  at  the  station  a  thousand  or  more 
American  lads  led  by  an  American  band  came  marching 
up  toward  the  train.  The  band — the  first  we  had  heard 
in  England — was  playing  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 
"Betty  and  the  baby,"  I  remarked  to  Nieman  with  mv 
eves  fixed  upon  the  pavement.  "Yes,"  he  replied;  "I 
don't  dare  look  up."  And  I  suspect  as  the  sweet, 
familiar  strain  floated  through  the  English  air  the  mind 
of  every  man  of  us  was,  not  in  England,  but  at  home — 
each  with  his  own  "Betty  and  the  babv." 


Fc   owing  the  experiences  at  the  British  and  French 
noted  in  previous  letters,  we  went  in  the  early 


days  of  October  by  train  to  Chaumont,  about  125 
miles  southeast  from  Paris.  Chaumont  is  immediately- 
back  of  the  American  front  and  was  then  as  now  the 
American  headquarters.  Here  were  assembled  in  per- 
manent quarters  the  entourage  of  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  from  here  all  the  operations  under 
his  direction  were  carried  forward.  Normally  a  quiet 
French  town  comparable  in  size  to  San  Jose,  Chau- 
mont has  become  a  centre  of  tremendous  activities.  Only 
a  brief  survey  of  men  and  movements  was  necessary  to 
reveal  the  fact  that  Pershing's  job  has  been  no  light 
one;  and  in  truth  that  officer  has  had  a  difhcult  part 
to  play  this  past  year  and  a  half.  He  has  had  to  or- 
ganize a  vast  machine  of  transportation  and  supplies; 
to  organize  and  direct  tremendous  engineering  and  con- 
structive operations ;  to  receive,  encamp,  and  train  a  j 
large  and  varied  military  force;  to  hold  a  considerable  j 
line  of  trenches  against  a  resolute  and  desperate  enemy;  j 
to  fight  a  series  of  battles  both  aggressive  and  de- 
fensive ;  and,  by  no  means  least,  to  sustain  cordial  and  j 
cooperative  relations  with  the  military  commanders— 
and  politicians— of  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
been  associated  in  the  war.  The  job  has  been  truly  a 
big  one  and  there  could  be  no  .better  testimony  to 
General  Pershing's  officiency  in  it  than  the  fact  that  j 
all  has  been  achieved,  not  only  successfully,  but  quietly. 
It  has  obviously  been  a  case  of  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  

For  several  days,  our  party  was  longed  at  the  little 
town  of  Neufchateau,  from  whence,  as  a  centre,  our 
journeyings  radiated  through  the  territory  from  which 
the  American  army  had  recently  driven  out  the  Ger- 
mans, and  immediately  behind  the  lines  they  were  then 
holding — for  in  early  October  the  war  was  still  on  and 
apparently  in  full  vigor.  It  was  even  then  in  the  way 
of  being  quickly  won,  but  I  heard  no  suggestion  that 
the  blow-up  would  conte  sooner  than  Christmas,  while 
the  common  opinion  postponed  surrender  until  "some 
time  in  1919."  The  most  interesting  of  our  journeys 
thereabout,  made  by  motor  and  personally  conducted  by 
American  officers,  was  to  and  through  the  St.  Mihiel  I 
salient,  which  only  a  few  days  previously  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy.  Here  we  found  varied  interesting  evi- 
dences of  the  German  occupation,  which  had  lasted 
through  a  period  of  four  years.  The  roads  everywhere 
were  marked  with  German  signs.  In  the  ruined  or 
half-ruined  villages  the  streets  had  been  re-named  to 
suit  the  German  fancy  and  re-lettered  in  bold  German 
text.  In  an  extensive  forest  east  of  the  height  of 
Hattonchattel  we  found  interesting  clutters  of  huts  oc- 
cupied by  the  Germans  as  permanent  encampments,  with 
several  little  villages  of  temporary  houses  which  had 
served  as  officers'  headquarters.  Rustic  art  of  German 
type  had  given  to  these  temporary  dwellings  a  general 
decorative  atmosphere.  Life  in  this  sheltered  spot  had 
evidently  gone  pleasantly  during  the  years  when  Ger- 
man forces  had  made  their  home  there.  Narrow-gauge 
railroad  tracks,  evidently  built  for  bringing  in  ammu- 
nition and  supplies,  ran  everywhere.  So  hurried  had 
been  the  departure — for  they  were  driven  from  the 
whole  salient  in  a  single  day — that  the  houses  had  not 
been  destroyed  nor  the  railroads  torn  up.  At  many 
places  there  still  remained  considerable  stocks  of  shells 
and  other  munitions. 

But  it  was  the  height  of  Mont  Sec  that  gave 
us  our  sharpest  thrill.  Here,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  the  real  centre  of  the  long-sustained  German 
defense  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient.  Mont  Sec  rises 
abruptly  on  all  sides  from  level  country  and  may 
be  compared  in  height  and  extent  to  Goat  Island  in 
San  Francisco  harbor.  Its  general  range  is  northwest 
and  southeast  and  its  breadth  is  very  considerably  less 
than  its  length.  Here  the  Germans  had  established 
themselves  as  in  a  protected  citadel.  Two  tunnels  at 
convenient  distances  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain, narrow,  but  tall  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  erect 
and  wired  for  electric  lights.  On  either  side  of  the 
mountain  comfortable  shacks  and  temporary  houses  had 
been  erected.  There  was  water  in  abundance  in  the 
springs  and  there  had  evidently  been  large  stores  of 
supplies.  Battery  emplacements,  some  of  concrete,  some 
of  stone,  others  of  lighter  construction  there  were  in 
considerable  number.  A  force  established  in  and  about 
this  mountain  could  be  transferred  from  one  point  to 
another  by  use  of  the  tunnel  in  a  few  moments.  Thus 
Mont  Sec  had  been  made  a  veritable  fortress,  com- 
manding a  wide  range  of  country,  and  of  invaluable  der 
fensive  strength.     It  was  the  possession  of  this  little 


mountain  that  enabled  the  German  army  for  so  long  a 
period  to  retain  the  sharp  wedge  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  reaching  down  into  the  Allied  line.  It  was  in- 
teresting if  not  edifying  to  observe  in  the  wreckage  of 
Mont  Sec,  which  like  other  parts  of  the  St.  Mihiel 
salient  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Germans  in  hot 
haste,  many  evidences  of  femininity.  Rags  of  women's 
clothing  scattered  in  and  about  the  various  shacks  and 
officers'  quarters  bore  pathetic  testimony  to  a  sad  phase 
of  the  history  of  this  famous  cantonment. 


The  day  of  our  visit  to  Mont  Sec  was  made  further 
memorable  by  a  near-experience  of  actual  battle — the 
most  graphic  and  interesting  indeed  of  our  whole  jour- 
ney. Near  the  northern  end  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
just  below  the  new  battle  line,  the  ridge  of  Hatton- 
chattel rises  abruptly  from  the  plain.  It  is  much  such 
a  projection  as  that  of  Telegraph  Hill  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  like  Telegraph  Hall  its  northern  end  falls  off 
abruptly.  On  the  day  of  our  visit  Hattonchattel  with 
its  ruined  town  of  a  single  winding  street  stood  well 
out  into  the  space  between  the  battery  lines  of  the 
opposing  forces.  An  active  artillery  duel  between 
Americans  and  Germans  was  directly  in  front  of  it;  and 
from  our  situation  behind  a  camouflage  of  trees  and 
boughs  at  the  northern  point  of  Hattonchattel  we  had 
an  excellent  view  of  artillery  practice.  It  was  towards 
evening  and  gun  answering  gun  lightened  the  battle 
line  on  either  side  with  successive  flashes.  The  rap- 
rap-rap  of  machine  guns  mingled  with  the  crashing  oi 
heavy  artillery,  and  the  smash  of  shells  in  the  soft 
ground  only  a  few  hundred  feet  distant  from  our  occu- 
pation gave  a  further  element  of  desperate  realism  to 
the  picture.  We  had  no  sense  of  danger,  since  although 
easily  within  range  we  were  out  of  sight  of  the  enemy 
and  the  fire  was  not  directed  towards  us.  None  the 
less  it  was  an  experience  of  actual  battle  and  it  left 
upon  the  mind  and  eye  of  each  of  us  an  impression 
which  time  is  not  likely  to  efface. 


At  many  points  on  the  American  front  we  visited 
hospitals  under  charge  of  American  physicians  and  in 
care  of  American  nurses.  It  was  at  one  of  these  hos- 
pitals that,  entering  a  convalescent  ward,  I  asked,  "Any 
Californians  here,  boys?"  Response  came  from  a  bed 
well  down  the  line,  in  which  a  negro  was  lying.  As  I 
approached  he  greeted  me  with,  "It  cert'nly  do  seem 
good  to  me  to  see  some  of  ma  own  folks !"  I  thought 
the  incident  well  worth  the  dollar  it  cost  me.  I  shall 
not  harrow  up  my  readers  with  an  intimate  recital  of 
hospital  observations.  All  the  familiar  horrors  were 
there — men  suffering  from  shell  shock,  men  minus 
arms,  men  suffering  from  every  kind  of  cruel  and  dis- 
tressing wound.  Yet  there  was  about  it  all  much  that 
was  pleasant.  Mercy  and  kindness,  always  and  every- 
where, are  beautiful.  No  element  in  the  war  has  done 
its  duty  with  greater  courage  or  in  a  higher  spirit  of 
devotion  than  our  American  physicians  and  nurses. 
Their  work  at  times  has  been  almost  beyond  the  point  of 
human  endurance.  At  all  times  it  has  been  heavy.  It  has 
lacked  the  exhilaration  which  inspires  the  soldier  and 
makes  therefore  a  demand  upon  qualities  which  the 
soldier  does  not  have  to  provide.  A  fact  which  im- 
pressed us  all  was  the  cheerfulness  of  the  nurses  in 
spite  of  long  hours,  of  distressing  tasks,  and  of  hard 
living  conditions.  They  went  about  muffled  in  sweaters, 
for  the  temperature  was  low  and  fuel  was  all  but  nil,  but 
we  heard  not  one  word  of  complaint — indeed  one  never 
does  hear  complaints  from  those  who  are  doing  real 
work  in  this  world.  It  is  the  pampered  idler  the  over- 
fed slacker,  the  indulged  and  the  bored  who  find  life 
dull  and  its  routine  insupportable. 


Our  visit  to  the  American  front  followed  observation 
at  both  the  British  and  the  French  fronts ;  we  were 
able  therefore  to  mark  the  correspondences  and  the 
contrasts  exhibited  in  the  attitude  of  the  three  groups 
In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  your  "Tommy"  was  tired. 
He  had  no  thought  of  quitting;  his  mood  was  no  more 
then  of  surrender  than  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the 
war.  But  under  long  stress  of  waiting  and  disappoint- 
ment he  had  developed  the  state  of  profound  disgust.  He 
would  sit  in  his  trench,  amuse  himself  with  cards,  with 
shooting  at  a  Boche  helmet  set  upon  a  stake,  with 
smoking  his  pipe.  In  defensive  attitude  and  spirit  he 
was  fixed  as  a  rock.  No  stress  of  battle  could  drive 
him  forth,  but  he  was  weary  of  it  all  and  content — if 
that  be  the  right  word — to  sit  quiet  and  wait  upon 
events.     More   dramatically  inspired,  though   not  less 
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war  weary,  the  "Poilu"  would  draw  himself  up  in  sol- 
dierly fashion  and  declare  over  and  over  again — "lis 
nc  passeront  pas!"  He,  too,  for  all  the  heroism  of  his 
pose,  had  grown  content  to  wait.  But  the  "Yank," 
accustomed  to  action,  new  to  the  work,  and  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  held  a  different  attitude.  In  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  a  Mission  hoodlum — and  each  one  in  his  dull 
uniform  and  the  grime  of  camp  life  looked  (God  bless 
him!)  a  Mission  hoodlum — he  proposed  to  "drive  the 
blankety-blanks  back."  Sitting  in  a  trench  waiting  for 
something  to  happen  was  not  to  his  taste.  His  wish 
was  for  action  and  he  wanted  it  quick  and  fierce. 

It  was  in  this  mood  that  the  American  lads  met  the 
advancing  tide  at  Chateau  Thierry  and  turned  it  back 
so  definitely  that  it  never  rose  again.  It  was  at 
Chateau  Thierry  in  the  first  week  of  June  that  the 
sword  of  America  flashed  upon  the  advancing  Germans 
in  the  same  high  spirit  that  it  once  before  met  an 
advancing  enemy  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  war  was  at 
its  most  dismal  hour.  For  the  second  time  the  ad- 
vancing Germans  were  on  the  road  to  Paris  and  less 
than  forty  miles  from  their  goal.  In  spite  of  their 
courage,  in  the  face  of  desperate  losses,  the  French 
had  been  overcome  and  were  slowly  falling  back.  Paris 
was  in  danger — in  imminent  danger.  Upon  this  scene 
there,  came  a  relatively  small  group  of  American  ma- 
rines and  infantrymen.  They  came  in  lorries,  in 
wagons — any  old  way  to  get  there ;  and  as  they  were 
forming  to  advance  a  French  officer  shouted  to  the 
American  commandant — "The  order  is  retreat"  "Re- 
treat, Hell!"  said  the  American;  "we've  just  got  here!" 
Then  they  went  in — literally  waded  in.  There  was 
little  of  formal  order  in  their  going.  Each  man  ran 
or  stumbled  forward  as  best  he  could,  and  wherever 
he  found  a  Boche  he  shot  him  dead  or  put  a  bayonet 
through  him — if  the  Boche  didn't  get  him  first.  In 
contempt  of  military  caution,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  they  went  forward,  still  forward,  and  again 
forward.  They  "drove  the  blankety  blanks  back,"  at 
what  cost  the  casualty  reports  even  to  this  day  are 
tardily  telling.  But  they  accomplished  the  job — they 
drove  them  back  from  whence  they  were  never  to  come 
forward  again.  It  was  glorious !  It  recalled  the  best 
traditions  of  the  American  soldier — the  best  traditions 
of  the  races  from  which  that  soldier  sprang.  In  the 
eloquent  phrase  of  a  commentator,  they  started  Victory 
on  its  march.  

Our  part  in  the  war — in  the  actual  work  of  fighting — 
has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  relatively  small.  Of  our 
two  million  and  more  men  in  France  perhaps  not  more 
than  one  in  three  had  at  any  time  experience  of  the 
battle  front.  Our  casualties,  grievous  as  they  are,  are 
small  when  compared  with  those  of  France,  England, 
and  Italy.  But  at  the  critical  moment  there  came  to 
America  the  fortune  to  meet  the  last  onward  rush  of 
the  Boche  and  to  force  him  back — back  upon  a  retreat 
which  ended  only  with  surrender. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  magnify  unduly  the  part  of 
America  in  the  war,  certainly  it  is  with  no  wish  to 
minimize  the  equal  courage  and  the  greater  sacrifices 
of  our  allies;  but  at  the  moment  when  there  was  great- 
est need  America  did  come  in,  not  merely  with  food 
and  gunpowder,  but  with  new  spirit,  new  energy,  an 
undauntable  hardihood  and  gave  to  the  foe  in  hot  blood 
and  cold  steel  that  which  sent  him  reeling  back  upon 
his  doom  of  defeat.  Chateau  Thierry  and  Belleau 
Wood — and  later  St.  Mihiel — instructed  the  Boche  that 
the  Americans,  new  as  they  were  to  war,  could  and 
would  fight.  It  inspired  the  British  and  French  with 
new  respect,  new  confidence,  new  hope.  Chateau 
Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood  are  names  to  grace  forever 
the  record  of  American  hardihood — names  to  stand 
beside  those  of  Bunker  Hill,  South  Mountain,  and 
Bennington.  To  me  as  a  Californian  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  pride  and  inspiration  to  read  in  the  list  of 
those  who  faced  the  hazards  and  met  the  storm  of  that 
day  names  familiar — Joe  Moody,  Billy  Crocker,  Mar- 
shall Madison,  and  others.  And  when  these  lads  shall 
return  home  it  is  for  us  to  remember  the  honor  that 
their  courage  has  reflected  upon  us  as  a  community  and 
to  give  them  appropriate  welcome.  A.  H. 

San  Francisco,  December  26,  1918. 


The  Densmore  Incident. 

Another  word  seems  necessary  with  reference  to  the 

now    thoroughly    discredited    Densmore    "disclosures." 

Densmore,  a  minor  attache  of  the  Department  of  Labor 

at  Washington,  came  to  California  for  the  very  obvious 


purpose  of  digging  up  something  that  would  help  save 
the  neck  of  Mooney,  the  convicted  murderer.  Through 
what  agencies  Densmore  went  about  his  business  can 
not,  unless  he  shall  be  brought  upon  the  witness  stand, 
be  known  definitely.  Yet  his  trail  is  fairly  in  view. 
Obviously  he  sought  and  found  counsel  of  malicious 
and  despicable  persons.  Under  this  leading  and  guid- 
ance he  cooked  up  an  official  "report,"  marked  at  every 
point  by  false  information  and  slanderous  intent 
This  report  was  then  given,  without  authorization  it 
is  declared,  to  the  least  respectable  of  our  newspapers 
for  publication.  The  object  was,  as  the  matter  turned 
out,  not  more  to  help  Mooney  than  to  defame  certain 
men  of  respectability  and  standing.  All  this  no  doubt 
could  be  made  matter  of  positive  demonstration  if 
Densmore  could  be  placed  upon  the  witness  stand 
where  the  facts  could  be  drawn  from  him.  But  those 
who  control  Densmore's  action  and  wrho  might  send 
him  here  if  they  were  willing  to  be  fair,  decline  to  put 
him  in  the  position  which  would  surely  discredit  both 
him  and  itself.  Densmore  is  not  to  come  back ;  he  is 
not  to  be  put  upon  the  witness  stand.  His  superior 
officers,  so  they  declare,  desire  his  services  elsewhere. 
In  other  words,  the  authorities  of  the  government  who 
sent  this  creature  to  California  to  mix  in  criminality 
and  draw  inspiration  from  infamy  decline  to  aid  in 
putting  out  the  fire  they  helped  to  start.  The  real 
motive,  of  course,  is  evident.  Having  smirched  their 
liiands,  they  are  not  willing  to  expose  them  to  public- 
view. 

Mr.  Schwab  and  the  Presidency. 

If  good  looks,  the  optimistic  spirit,  good-fellowship, 
and  a  delightful  capability  of  "jollying"  workmen  into 
good  humor  and  activity  were  the  requisites  of  the 
Executive  Office,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab — nominated 
by  the  Machinery  Club  of  Chicago — would  be  pre- 
eminently a  proper  man  for  the  presidency.  Very  much 
may  be  said  for  Mr.  Schwab  as  an  engaging  personality 
and  as  a  potential  figure  in  the  world  of  American  in- 
dustry. His  powers  as  a  "vote-getter,"  albeit  they  have 
never  been  brought  to  practical  test,  would  no  doubt  be 
considerable.  Everybody  likes  good  looks,  optimism, 
and  fellowship,  and  nobody  ever  yet  had  a  moment's 
contact  with  Mr.  Schwab  without  gaining  a  certain 
cheerful  inspiration  from  the  vigor  and  charm  of  the 
man. 

But  something  more  than  good  looks  combined  with 
winning  temperamental  qualities  are  essential  in  the 
presidential  office  in  the  period  to  follow  1920.  The 
w-orld,  including  our  own  country,  will  be  in  full  tide 
of  reorganization.  We  shall  have  been  brought  in  asso- 
ciation with  other  nations  into  a  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  world  affairs  new  to  American  statecraft;  and 
it  follows  that  no  man  lacking  grasp  upon  world  history, 
world  economics,  with  knowledge  of  the  working  ma- 
chinery of  the  world's  governments — all  this  in  com- 
bination with  maturity  of  experience  and  judgment — 
will  be  properly  qualified  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  time  for  a  merely  charming 
man  or  a  merely  "available"  man.  The  qualities  im- 
peratively needed,  if  we  are  to  play  our  due  part 
in  world  affairs,  command  consideration  and  respect, 
and  maintain  alike  our  obligations  and  our  interest, 
are  those  of  high  and  strong  character  and  of  com- 
manding individual  powers.  Neither  Mr.  Schwab  nor 
any  other  man  whose  studies  and  training  have  been 
within  a  narrow  sphere  will  do;  and  we  suspect  that 
nobody  is  more  definitely  conscious  of  that  fact  than 
Mr.  Schwab  himself.  Fine  man  that  he  is,  he  would 
be  the  last  to  claim  for  himself  the  necessary  back- 
ground of  historical  knowledge,  philosophic  reflection, 
and  judicial  wisdom. 

Even  more  important,  as  related  to  the  immediate 
welfare  of  the  American  people,  than  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  Office  relative  to  foreign  affairs  is  the  work 
before  that  office  in  the  home  field.  We  stand  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  career  of  the  republic.  Under  the 
exigencies  of  war  we  have  permitted  to  the  govern- 
ment— largely  to  the  Executive — a  measure  of  authority 
not  only  beyond  precedent,  but  far  outside  the  funda- 
mental limitations  of  our  system.  That  the  United 
States  might  play  an  effective  part  in  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  we  have  practically  sus- 
pended the  democratic  principle  in  our  own  gov- 
ernment. We  have  permitted  the  President  to  be- 
come an  autocrat.  To  his  demands  we  have  subordi- 
nated the  legislative  authority.  We  have  permitted 
him  to  possess  and  control  private  property  of  incal- 


culable values.  We  have  nullified  the  laws  in  many 
instances  and  have  suspended  their  operation  in 
others.  Now,  curiously  enough,  although  the  necessity 
under  which  these  relinquishments  were  made  ha< 
passed,  there  is  a  disposition  to  continue  them  and  to 
engraft  them  as  permanent  conditions  upon  our  system. 
Since  the  war  ended  the  Administration  for  its  own 
purposes  has  taken  over  the  ocean  cables.  Although 
the  condition  under  which  possession  and  control  of 
the  railroads  was  assumed  now  no  longer  exists,  there  is 
a  serious  proposal  to  hold  them  without  purchase  for 
an  indefinite  period.  In  the  matter  of  censorship  of 
information,  that  which  was  conceded  as  a  neccesity 
of  war  is  now  being  continued  when  there  is  no  war. 
All  down  the  line  of  executive  administrative  there  is 
manifest  a  disposition  to  hold  fast  to  authorizations 
which  were  granted  for  a  special  purpose  and  a  limited 
period.  There  is  small  disposition  anywhere  to  turn 
back  to  the  people  under  the  conditions  of  peace  that 
which  was  accorded  to  the  government  to  the  end  that 
it  might  have  a  free  hand  in  conducting  the  war. 

There  is,  as  all  thoughtful  men  have  observed,  an  in- 
toxication in  the  exercise  of  power.  Almost  inevitably 
it  unbalances  the  judgment  of  those  who  legitimately 
or  otherwise  come  into  possession  of  it.  Officials  great 
and  small  accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  war  powers 
find  abundant  reason  for  holding  fast  to  these  powers. 
even  though  the  occasion  be  past.  Thus  today  in  Wash- 
ington, from  the  White  House  down  the  line,  the  study 
is,  not  how  to  yield  up  the  temporary  authority  con- 
ceded under  the  exigencies  of  war,  but  how  to  hold  and 
make -it  permanent. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
a  man  who  has. the  ability  to  deal  wisely  and  firmly 
with  our  foreign  affairs  and  who  at  the  same  time  is 
so  imbued  with  the  American  spirit  as  to  desire  above 
all  things  abandonment  of  the  special  powers  assumed 
by  the  government  in  connection  with  the  war.  He 
should  be  a  man  so  essentially  an  American  in  spirit 
and  purpose  as  to  be  more  regardful  of  the  integrity  of 
our  system  than  of  his  individual  privileges  and  powers. 
He  should  be  a  man  who,  eager  to  make  and  hold  the 
world  for  democracy,  should  respect  the  democratic 
idea  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory  at  home. 

The  all-important  question  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  today  relates  directly  to  the  situation  as 
above  defined.  Our  government  has  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent  been  Prussianized.  The  Constitution  has 
been  nullified  and  the  powers  of  Congress  limited;  an<5 
concurrently  the  executive  authority  in  all  its  multi- 
farious branches  has  been  enlarged.  Above  all  things 
we  need  to  turn  back  to  the  extent  of  reestablishing  the 
government  in  its  traditional,  constitutional,  and  his- 
toric character,  as  an  agency  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.  It  must  not  be 
permitted  that  in  our  war  for  the  democratic  principle 
in  other  countries  we  shall  nullify  that  principle  at 
home. 

The  supreme  issue  being  as  above  defined,  it  follows 
that  the  next  President  should  be  a  man  suited  to 
that  issue,  not  only  by  his  character,  but  by  his  powers. 
It  is  not  enough  that  he  should  be,  like  Mr.  Schwab,  a 
great  mechanic  and  a  great  "jollier,"  nor,  like  General 
Pershing,  a  fine  man  and  a  capable  soldier.  He  should 
be  a  man  capable  of  defining,  expounding,  and  enforcing 
in  broad  patriotic  spirit  policies  of  restoration  of  the 
government  to  its  normal  powers  and  conditions.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  Republican  party  shall  make  the 
issue  of  restoration  its  own;  and  in  naming  its  candi- 
date it  should  have  a  care  to  select  a  man  of  such 
knowledge,  of  such  character,  and  of  such  capabilities  of 
expression  as  to  be  able  to  drive  the  issue  home  upon 
the  consciousness  of  the  people.  It  is,  we  repeat,  no 
time  for  a  merely  likable  or  merely  "available"  man. 


The  splendid  work  done  by  the  Paris  British  schools 
is  shown  in  the  annual  report  for  1917,  just  issued. 
The  schools  have  for  eighty-five  years  been  educating 
the  children  of  the  English-speaking  working  classes  in 
Pai  is.  They  teach  them  the  English  language,  a  knowl- 
edge of  which  they  might  otherwise  fail  to  acquire, 
and,  though  strictly  unsectarian,  inculcate  those  prin- 
ciples of  religion  upon  which  all  men  are  agreed.  The 
schools  also  furnish  the  children  with  a  sound  commer- 
cial training  in  English  and  French  and  thus  fit  them 
for  employment  in  either  country.  Some  seventeen 
years  ago  shorthand  and  typewriting  were  added  to  the 
school  curriculum,  being  taught  in  the  two  languages. 


A  standard  cord  of  dry  hickory,  oak,  apple, 
maple  has  as  much  heating  value  as  a  ton  oi 
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THE  THEATRE  OF  WAR. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  a  certain  opportunism  should  govern 
the  preliminary  proceedings  of  the  peace  conference,  or  that 
there  should  be  a  tendency  to  wait  for  definite  guidance  upon 
coming  events.  The  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  had  a  clear  and  definite  purpose  to  accomplish.  It  had 
to  obliterate  the  democratic  work  of  Napoleon,  to  put  back 
the  kings  upon  their  thrones,  and  to  restore  all  the  autocra- 
cies that  had  been  overthrown.  It  was  a  comparatively  easy 
task  because  it  contained  few  elements  of  construction.  The 
work  of  the  Berlin  Congress  was  similarly  definite,  although 
it  was  upon  a  much  smaller  scale.  The  Balkan  States  had 
been  liberated  by  Russia.  Turkey  had  received  the  most 
grievous  wound  in  her  modern  history,  and  for  the  second 
time  Europe  had  to  determine  whether  she  would  go  forward 
fearlessly  into  the  domain  of  human  freedom,  or  whether 
she  would  reestablish  the  shaken  tyrannies.  She  chose  the 
latter  course  so  far  as  she  dared  to  do  so.  She  gave  back 
Macedonia  to  the  Turks,  and  so  left  open  the  Teutonic  road 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  thereby  invoked  the  present  war  and 
made  it  certain.  It  was  the  source  of  the  mountain  stream 
that  was  presently  to  devastate  the  cities  of  the  valley.  An 
honest  statecraft  could  have  averted  it,  but  there  was  only 
cowardice,  blindness,  and  self-interest.  The  Balkan  ques- 
tion seemed  at  the  moment  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  human 
concerns  and  its  problems  the  most  intricate.  And  indeed  this 
was  true.  But  it  was  immeasurably  more  simple  than  the 
maelstrom   in  which   it  was  to   culminate. 


The  peace  conference  finds  itself  confronted  with  a  beaten 
but  an  impenitent  Germany,  and  perhaps  we  should  do  well 
to  remember  that  this  is  the  most  immediate  and  th^  most 
pressing  of  its  problems.  Amid  the  clamor  of  voices,  many 
of  them  malign,  urging  upon  us  the  claims  of  Armenia,  of 
Syria,  or  of  Ireland,  insistent  upon  the  adoption  of  formulas 
and  watchwords,  greedy  for  representation,  the  menace  of 
Germany  remains,  changed  but  immense.  We  read  with  be- 
wilderment of  a  German  army  on  the  march  against  the 
Bolsheviki.  Yon  Hindenburg  notifies  the  Berlin  government 
that  he  will  reestablish  his  military  lines  to  the  east  of  the 
neutral  zone  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  following  day,  and  pre- 
sumably for  foreign  consumption,  he  speaks  of  his  army  as 
dispersed  and  vanished.  We  read  of  counter-revolutionary 
plots  in  Germany,  and  of  the  continuing  hope  of  its  dispos- 
sessed royalties.  Apparently  there  is  no  power  in  Germany 
strong  enough  to  abash  Von  Hindenburg,  or  to  banish  the 
royal  princes.  Perhaps  there  is  no  real  power  that  even 
wishes  to  do  these  things.  The  German  people  believe  them- 
selves to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  superior  and  aggressive 
forces,  jealous  of  German  virtues  and  of  their  legitimate  re 
wards.  There  seems  to  be  no  consciousness  of  guilt  anywhere, 
nor  even  of  a  charge  of  guilt.  Germany  shows  no  disposition 
to  search  her  own  heart,  or  even  to  admit  that  her  conduct 
is  open  to  dispute.  She  boasts  that  her  army  was  unbeaten, 
and  that  she  was  forced  to  surrender  by  her  internal  neces- 
sities. She  maintains  her  propaganda  bureau,  and  she  con- 
tinues to  the  last  her  policy  of  callous  cruelties  toward  her 
prisoners.  Xow  it  may  be  true  enough,  it  is  unquestionably 
true,  that  German  militarists  are  not  in  a  position  to  con- 
tinue the  war.  But  they  are  almost  certainly  in  a  position 
to  impose  their  will  upon  their  own  people,  and  to  establish 
any  sort  of  government  that  they  may  ordain.  It  is  probable 
that  the  German  commanders  are  waiting  only  for  the  psy- 
chological moment  to  reestablish  the  monarchy,  or  to  create 
some  other  situation  that  can  not  now  be  foreseen.  The 
most  emergent  of  all  the  duties  confronting  the  congress  is 
to  notify  Germany  of  the  conditions  that  she  will  have  to 
meet,  and  of  the  methods  that  will  be  adopted  for  their  en- 
forcement. In  no  other  way  can  Germany  understand  the 
reality  of  her  defeat,  and  the  causes  of  the  universal  resent- 
ment that  has  brought  it  to  pass.  In  on  other  way  will  she 
be  urged  toward  the  establishment  of  some  definite  form  of 
government  that  shall  meet  those  conditions.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  militarists  will  show  "their  hand  until  then,  and  we 
need  not  doubt  that  they  have  a  hand  to  show.  If  Germany 
must  be  coerced  by  Allied  armies  we  ought  to  know  it  at  once. 
If  she  must  be  policed  we  ought  to  know  it  at  once.  There 
will  be  no  definite  sitaution  in  Germany  until  she  shall  be 
notified  of  what  she  has  to  meet.  Delay  means  turmoil,  un- 
certainty— and   the    Bolsheviki. 


But  there  is  no  magic  wand  that  can  bring  this  thing  to  pass. 
It  will  not  come  by  animation.     When  the  time  has  ripened 
it  will  arrive  without  friction  and  almost  without  notice.     For 
of  what  nations  is  such  a  league  to  consist  ?     There  are  some 
dozen   or   so   whose   right   to    a    place   on    it   is    incontestable. 
But  there  are  many  others  who  occupy  a  sort  of  twilight  zone, 
and   who   arouse   our   doubts.      Below    them   come   still    others 
who  can  not  be  thought  of  as  forming  parts  of  any  political 
international  association.     For  example,  what  about  Siam,  the 
Philippines,    Liberia,    Korea?      By    what    principle    shall    we 
draw  the   line?     Is  it  to   be  drawn  arbitrarily,  that  is  to  say 
coercively?     Shall  we  say  to  some  nations  that  they  are  not 
yet  civilized  enough  to  belong  to   the  comity  of  nations,   and 
who   shall  decide  on  the  standards  of  civilization?     Shall   we 
say  to  some  peoples,  like  Monaco  and  Andorra,  that  they  are 
not  large  enough  and  must  be  left  outside,  and  how  shall  we 
determine  the  standards  of  size?     And  what  shall  we  do  about 
the     undeveloped     nations?       How      about      Zulus,      Basutos. 
Tibetans    and    Arabs,    and    the    negroid    nations    of    Africa  ? 
Once  more,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between  the  sheep 
and  the  goats?     And  how  shall  we  apportion  the  voting  power 
so  that  a  combination  of  tiny  states  shall  not  coerce  a  great 
state,  so  that  Liberia,  Monaco,  Andorra,  and  Mexico  shall  not 
outvote    the    United    States   or    Great    Britain  ?      Shall    voting 
strength   depend   upon   population  ?      In   that   event   China   be- 
comes the  master  of  the  world,   and  a  combination  of  China 
and  Russia  irresistible.     A  league  of  nations  must  be  formed 
with  the   same  precision   as  a   bank.     It  must   have   its   presi- 
dent,   directors,    and    shareholders.      Powers    must    be   exactly 
assigned.      It   is   not   a  matter   of  sentiment-  and   still   less   of 
benevolent   hysteria.      Xow   already   we  have   a   league  of  na- 
tions, and  it  is  made  up  of  the  Allied  powers.     They  have  been 
assembled    without    common    organization    or   the   compulsions 
of  agreement-     They  have  answered  to  the  call  of  civilization 
against  a  common  foe,  and  in  spite  of  all  blunders  and  hesita- 
tions   they    have    done    their    work   magnificently.      Perhaps    a 
little  benevolent  neglect  would  do  more  to  solidify  that  exist- 
ing league  of  nations  than  any  number  of  documentary 
ments    with    their    suggestions    of    disintegrating    compulsions. 
The  wise  physician  will  often  resist   the  demand  that  he  "do 
something"  for  the  patient.     He  may,  and  usually  does,  prefer 
a  policy  of  observation,  quiescence,  and  non-interference  with 
nature.     If  by  a  league  of  nations  we  .mean  a  general  recog- 
nition  that   there   will   assuredly  be  a   combination   of   peoples 
and   of   their  powerful   armaments   against   all   aggression   or 
offense,  then  we  may  believe  that  we  have  already  made  some 
progress  toward  that  end,  that  we  have  actually  seen  such  a 
league  in  triumphant  operation,  and  that  it  will  become  more 
effective  as  its  lessons  are  allowed  silently  to  sink  into   the 
mind  and   the   conscience   of  the  world. 


There  is  another  ideal,  equally  beautiful,  indeed  never  for  a 
moment  to  be  ignored,  but  equally  incapable  of  indiscriminate 
application.  It  is  the  ideal  that  would  give  to  every  nationality 
a  right  of  choice  in  the  mechanism  of  its  government,  that 
would  regard  every  nationality  as  entitled  to  the  benediction 
of  democracy.  Once  more  we  must  give  our  admiration  and 
applause  to  such  a  declaration.  But  once  more  we  must  look 
somewhat  narrowly  to  its  application.  Mr.  Balfour  recenth 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  democracy,  and  he  did 
so  with  a  wisdom  that  deserves  world-wide  attention.  Democ- 
racy, he  said  in  effect,  is  the  end  of  political  evolution,  and 
not  its  beginning.  It  is  the  culmination,  and  not  the  starting 
point.  Democracy  is  that  state  into  which  nations  ultimately 
evolve  after  they  have  learned  the  lessons  of  patience  and 
of  self-restraint.  It  is  a  destination  and  a  coping-stone,  not 
a  road  nor  a  foundation.  We  can  not  make  magic  wands  out 
of  ballot-boxes,  nor  can  we  introduce  a  general  political 
Utopia  by  establishing  polling  booths  throughout  humanity 
and  inviting  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  express  their  gov- 
ernmental preferences  by  means  of  the  franchise. 


Putting  Germany  upon  one  side,  there  are  two  alternative 
courses  open  to  the  peace  congress,  and  by  far  the  more  dan- 
gerous is  the  path  of  an  -uncautious  idealism.  If  we  are  to 
look  upon  that  congress  as  endowed  with  a  roving  commis- 
sion to  meddle  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world,  as  a  sort  of 
international  knight  errant,  empowered  to  right  all  wronss 
and  to  redress  all  grievances,  then  indeed  we  shall  find  our- 
selves plunged  into  a  chaos  even  worse  than  that  from  which 
we  have  momentary  emerged.  The  path  of  an  incautious 
and  uninstructed  idealism  is  indicated  by  the  hasty  adoption 
of  formulas  and  principles  to  be  imposed  indiscriminately 
upon  all  and  sundry  without  regard  to  political  evolution  or 
to  the  traditions  that  are  among  the  most  powerful  and  co- 
ercive of  all  human  forces.  Actually  there  are  no  conceivable 
principles  of  government  that  may  not  be  fatally  poisonous  in 
specific  cases,  just  as  there  are  no  drugs  that  may  not  both 
kill  and  cure.  

W      are   told,   for  example,  that   we  must  have  a  league   of 

nations,   and   the  idea   is   so   beautiful   as  to   arrest  the\tten- 

.nd  to   compel   our  applause.     Xo  benevolent  mind   any- 

wh     e  can   doubt  that  there  will  one  day  be  a  league   of  na- 

-  that  shall  be  "lapped  in  universal  law,"  and  that  shall 

■    "a    parliament    of    men,    a    federation    of    the    world." 


Is  it  actually  true  that  all  nationalities  possess  here  and 
now  the  right  to  democratic  self-determination?  Is  it  actually 
true  that  the  compulsory  control  of  one  nation  by  another  is 
an  offense  against  inherent  and  universal  human  rights?  This 
question,  like  most  others  of  the  kind,  can  best  be  answered 
by  an  illustration,  and  the  more  unlikely  the  suggestion  the 
better  will  it  serve  its  purpose.  If  it  be  actually  true  that 
every  nation  has  an  inalienable  right  to  determine  its  mode 
of  government,  then  has  Mexico  the  right  to  determine  that 
henceforth  she  will  be  governed  by  the  Japanese?  Has  some 
turbulent  South  American  republic  the  right  to  decide  that  it 
will  be  governed  in  future  by  Prince  Eitel  of  Prussia  as  its 
king?  Would  Cuba  have  the  right  to  vote  itself  back  to  the 
Spanish  crown  ?  These  questions  answer  themselves.  We  can 
not  bestow  such  rights  without  the  conviction  that  they  will 
not  be  abused.  Until  we  have  that  conviction  the  right  of 
self-determination  must  in  many  cases  be  withheld.  The  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  must  evidently  be  accepted  with 
some  large  qualifications.  Democracy  and  its  rights  can  not 
be  conferred.  They  must  be  earned.  The  principle  of  self- 
determination  must  in  all  cases  pass  the  censorship  of  other 
principles — of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  for  example.  It  is  not 
quite  like  the  Philosophers'  Stone  that  turns  everything  into 
gold.  It  is  not  an  elixir  of  life  that  may  be  administered  in- 
discriminately for  the  relief  of  all  human  ailments.  Indeed  we 
should  have  to  be  a  little  cautious  in  applying  it  even  to  such 
communities  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  it  is  quite  possible  that 
German  colonization  for  forty  years  has  actually  created  a 
German  majority'.  Would  any  one  now  suggest  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  referred  to  a  plebiscite? 
Of  course  not.  

Let  us  suppose  that  the  principle  of  self-determination  were 
applied  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  which  includes  the  Soudan  with 
its -population    of   fierce   Arabs   and    of   even    fiercer   negroes. 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  people  of  Egypt  were  invited  to  de- 
cide upon  their  mode  of  government,  and  undoubtedly  there 
are  large  numbers  of  well-meaning  but  uninformed  persons 
who  would  bail  such  a  procedure  as  a  step  toward  democracy. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  people  of  Egypt  would 
vote  instantly  and  unhesitatingly  for  government  by  a  Turkish 
pasha  and  for  full  restoration  of  the  Turkish  power.  There 
might  be  some  opposition  from  the  Egyptian  south  in  favor 
of  a  Mahdi  or  a  Mad  Mullah.  Would  this  vox  populi  be  also 
the  vox  Dei  of  democracy?  It  would  be  a  logical  application 
of  the  principle  of  self-determination.  But  whether  the  people 
of  Egypt  would  eventually  decide  upon  the  Turkish  pasha  or 
upon  the  Mad  Mullah  there  is  one  result  that  would  ensue 
instantly.  The  Christian  Copts  of  Egypt  would  be  massacred 
to  the  last  man,  woman,  and  child  by  the  Mohammedans  and 
the  whole  country  would  be  a  saturnalia  of  blood  surmounted 
by  the  green  flag  of  the  Prophet.  The  Suez  Canal  would  be 
destroyed  and  the  civilization  of  the  Orient  would  be  set  back 
for  a  century.  And  if  the  right  of  self-determination  should 
be  accorded  to  the  people  of  Egypt  it  would  be  impossible  to 
deny  it  to  the  people  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  the  northern  states 
of  Africa.  Mohammedanism  would  be  in  the  saddle  from 
Cairo  to  the  Zambesi,  and  the  dark  continent  would  be  darker 
than  at  any  period  in  its  history.  This  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  a  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  a  sober  and  restrained  pic- 
ture of  a  certainty,  and  the  picture  would  be  all  the  more 
frightful  from  the  fact  that  the  Mohammedan  Arabs  are  par- 
ticularly intelligent,  and*  that  they  would  thus  be  carrying  out 
their  accepted  arid  calculated  ideas  of  government.  We  are 
sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  intelligence  is  not  necessarily 
opposed  to  autocracy,  and  that  material  and  political  progress 
does  not  always  commend  itself  to  all  peoples  as  a  desirable 
aim.  Turkey  became  a  nominal  democracy  many  years  ago 
under  the  early  rule  of  the  Young  Turks  led  by  the  unspeak- 
able Enver  Pasha.  The  Turkish  democratic  constitution  was 
an  admirable  one,  but  democracy  was  then,  and  is  now, 
something  wholly  foreign  and  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  the 
Turk.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  seen  what  the  Turk  has 
made  of  his  democracy.  Are  we  now  to  give  him  a  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  him?  Are  we  to  force  more  ballot-boxes  upon 
him,  or  again  to  recommend  to  him  a  political  mechanism 
that  he  is  much  inclined  to  regard  as  a  blasphemy  against 
God?  

And  how  about  India?  Here  we  have  a  people  whose  intelli- 
gence it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  overrate,  and  who  at 
this  moment  are  exercising  an  incalculable  influence  upon  the 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  thought  of  the  white  world.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Emerson  predicted  some  forty  years 
ago  that  an  invasion  of  Indian  philosophy  was  certain  to 
come  as  a  remedy  against  the  narrow  thought  and  petty  time 
standards  of  America.  The  prophecy  has  been  justified.  The 
invasion  has  come.  This  fact  is  mentioned  here  only  as  evi- 
dence of  the  Indian  mentality,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  na- 
tive intelligence  that  has  been  ripening  through  hundreds  of 
years  of  what  we  call  stagnation.  But  would  any  well-in- 
formed person  advocate  the  general  endowment  of  India  with 
ballot-boxes,  the  gift  to  India  of  the  right  to  decide  upon  her 
own  form  of  government?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  India  would  at  once  proceed  to  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Hindus  and  the  Buddhists?  Can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  Hindus  would  at  once  obliterate  every  trace  of  sani- 
tary and  hygienic  reform,  that  the  Brahmins  would  reestab- 
lish widow-burning  and  all  the  horrors  of  child  marriage,  and 
that  caste  and  religious  wars  would  rage  throughout  the 
country  with  an  unprecedented  f ury  ?  Would  India  acquiesce 
in  any  form  of  foreign  control,  and  what  would  be  the  effect 
upon  India  if  that  foreign  control  were  to  be  withdrawn  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  the  ballot-box  ?  Once  more  we 
have  to  face  the  fact  of  a  mighty  civilization  whose  ideals 
are  not  only  unlike  ours,  but  bitterly  hostile  to  ours,  who 
regard  as  blasphemous  every  political  institution  that  we  re- 
gard as  sacred,  and  who  would  use  those  institutions  only  so 
far  as  necessary  to  reestablish  a  temporal  and  spiritual  au- 
tocracy that  they  regard  as  the  high-water  mark  of  human 
evolution.  The  India  of  the  Hindus  is  wholly  unmoved  by. 
wholly  contemptuous  of,  everything  that  we  regard  as  progress. 
Commerce,  except  within  the  narrowest  and  most  local  limits, 
she  regards  as  an  evil.  She  considers  cholera  as  a  far  lesser 
calamity  than  the  sanitary  inspector.  She  wants  neither  rail- 
roads, nor  bridges,  nor  ships.  Her  highest  conception  of 
government  is  a  benevolent  despotism  that  shall  make  no  de- 
mands upon  her  energies  nor  her  thoughts.  Her  antipathy  to 
the  control  of  the  white  man  is  due  less  to  national  pride  than 
to  her  abhorrence  of  the  white  man's  well-meant  interference, 
to  the  innate  spirit  of  resistance  that  she  offers  to  his  con- 
ceptions of  human  life  with  their  exclusive  emphasis  upon 
things   rather   than   upon   ideas. 


For  reasons  such  as  these,  and  they  might  be  multiplied 
almost  indefinitely,  the  peace  congress  would  do  well  to  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  minimum  of  interference  rather  than  to  the 
maximum.  It  has  been  summoned  to  adjust  the  disturbances 
of  war,  not  to  be  a  sort  of  earthly" providence  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  wrongs  wherever  they  may  be  found.  Charles 
Sumner  said  once  that  a  political  axiom  might  have  an  almost 
unexampled  power  of  mischief  in  the  creation  of  wars.  It 
commanded  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence  and  was  in- 
evitably applied  without  discrimination  or  caution.  The  polit- 
ical axiom  seems  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  con- 
front us  at  the  present  moment,  just  as  a  certain  wise  oppor- 
tunism would  seem  to  be  among  the  greatest  of  our  safe- 
guards. Sidney  Coryn. 

Sax  Francisco,  December  26,  1918. 


England's    prison    population    before    the    war 
18.000:  it  is  now  9500. 


December  28,  1918. 
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War  Made  Opportunity 

Wax  thrust  a  great  foreign  trade  on 
America.  The  post-war  retention 
and  development  of  that  trade  is 
a  problem  vital  not  alone  to  the 
nation,  but  to  every  American  busi- 
ness man. 

Anglo  Service  includes  a  foreign 
department  which  is  the  develop- 
ment of  many  years  of  painstaking 
specialized  effort  touching  trade 
with  every  civilized  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Our  foreign  department  is  equipped 
in  every  detail  to  handle  your  for- 
eign business  intelligently,  efficiently; 
in  a  manner  designed  to  hold  and 
extend  that  business. 


The  Anglo  &  London  Paris 
National  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

THE  BANK  OF  SERVICE 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  ROSTAND. 


Life  Slory  of  the  Deceased  Poet-Playwright. 

The  bare  facts  of  Rostand's  life  are  soon 
recorded.  He  was  born  in  Marseilles  in  1869, 
the  son  of  a  well-known  and  well-to-do  jour- 
nalist. There  and  at  Paris,  whither  the  family 
removed,  he  received  an  excellent  education. 
As  a  youth  he  showed  his  inclination  for  the 
writing  of  poetry  and  of  plays ;  his  family 
encouraged  him  in  such  work ;  his  financial 
independence  gave  him  opportunity  to  prose- 
cute it.  His  first  poetic  play,  the  light  and 
humorous  fantasy  of  "Les  Romanesques,"  was 
acted  at  the  Comedie  Franchise  in  the  spring 
of  1894.  A  year  later  Bernhardt  produced  his 
version  of  the  mediaeval  tale  of  the  troubadour 
enamored  of  a  princess  of  Tripoli  and  dying 
at  sight  of  her  beauty,  "La  Princesse  Loin- 
taine."  Next  followed  in  the  spring  of  1897. 
and  again  from  Bernhardt's  hands.  "La 
Samaritaine,"  a  highly  decorated  and  poetized 
setting  of  the  meeting  of  Jesus  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria. 

Eight  months  later  Coquelin  set  on  the  stage 
Rostand's  masterpiece.  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
romantic  comedy,  rich  in  pictorial  quality, 
poetic  order,  ornate  diction,  vivid  charac- 
terization, sentimental  incident  and  savory 
anecdote — a  true,  romantic  drama  in  verse 
such  as  had  hardly  been  written  since  the  days 


of  Hugo.  "Cyrano"  went  around  the  theatres 
of  the  world  to  almost  universal  acclaim. 
Rostand's  next  play,  "L'Aiglon,"  produced  by 
Bernhardt  in  1900  and  setting  Napoleon's  hap- 
less son,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  in  half- 
poetic,  half-realistic  scenes,  indicated  no  ad- 
vance in  his  powers,  and  even  hinted  at  a 
thinning  of  them.  For  ten  years  thereafter  he 
wrote  little  but  fugitive  verse,  until  he 
emerged  in  1910  from  the  halo  of  retirement 
in  which  he  had  lived  with  "Chantecler,"  a 
fable  in  poetic  and  dramatic  form  and  voice 
that  would  turn  the  animals  and  the  birds  of 
the  barnyard  into  symbolic  figures.  It  did  not 
lack  fantasy  or  poetic  exuberance,  but  elabo- 
rate machinery  and  over-expectation  hampered 
the  piece  and  it  gained  no  such  vogue  as  its 
predecessors.  Disappointed,  perhaps,  or  as 
some  believe,  run  dry,  Rostand  returned  to  his 
retirement  at  his  villa  in  the  Pyrenees  and 
wrote  still  less.  One  or  two  short  plays  that 
seemed  stiff  and  cold  beside  his  earlier  pieces, 
and  occasional  poems  of  warmer  and  more 
flowing  voice,  complete  the  sum  of  his 
work.  At  his  death  he  was  distinctly  a 
poet-playwright  glamoured  by  the  glories  of 
a  recent  past  around  a  sterile  present.  Out 
of  those  glories,  however,  he  had  harvested 
fortune,  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  every 
literary  and  theatrical  honor  that  the  French 
could  bestow. 

When  Rostand,  as  the  playwright  of  '"Cy- 
rano," "L'Aiglon,"  and  "Chantecler,"  was  at 
the  height  of  his  fame,  his  close  friend,  Henry 
Barbusse,  more  recently  known  as  the  author 
of  the  war  book.  "Le  Feu,"  wrote  this  inti- 
mate sketch  of  him:  "Rostand  is  primarily  a 
simple,  unaffected,  and  modest  man,  and  he 
detests  publicity.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
man  who  has  done  nothing,  except  writing 
plays,  to  cause  the  gossip  which  centres  around 
his  name  in  Paris,  in  France,  throughout  the 
world.  He  has  always,  for  example,  disliked 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  many  postpone- 
ments-of  'Chantecler.' 

"  'It  is  a  mere  poetical  fancy,  nothing  else,' 
he  would  repeat  to  his  friends,  'and  people 
are  beginning  to  expect  something  quite  dif- 
ferent— something  extraordinary,  supernatu- 
ral. It  is  a  hopeless  situation.'  And  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  compare  that  exaggerated 
overflow  of  curiosity  to  the  rising  of  the  Seine 
waters  in  the  recent  Paris  flood. 

"Rostand,  moreover,  for  a  long  time  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  leading  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  a  retired  life  on  his  estate 
at  Cambo,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  this  more  than 
anything  else  shows  that  the  poet's  tempera- 
ment is  tranquil  and  simple.  Rostand  adores 
the  country,  and  gardens,  above  all.  I  have 
never  found  him  so  talkative,  so  enthusiastic, 
as  when  we  have  chatted  together  on  the  'art 
of  making  gardens.'  " 

Even  in  his  own  time  Rostand  had  seen  his 
reputation  decline  from  the  pinnacle  to  which 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  had  raised  it.  In  the 
beginnings  with  "Les  Romantiques,"  "La  Prin- 
cesse  Lointaine,"  and  "La  Samaritaine,"  it 
rested,  first,  upon  the  supple  freedom,  the  deli- 
cate workmanship,  and  the  poetic  imagery  of 
his  verse,  upon  the  glamour  of  romantic  fan- 
tasy that  he  wove  about  his  pieces,  upon  a 
grace  of  mood  and  a  fineness  of  feeling  that 
kept  them  swimming  in  a  haze  of  picture  and 
sentiment.      "Cyrano,"    however,    was    far    ro- 
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Sperry  Flour  Co. 


buster  work.  The  verse  gained  new  energy, 
passed  from  freedom  into  a  very  flood  of  word 
and  image.  The  personages  gained  ampler 
and  more  human  traits ;  emotion  beat  high ; 
humor  ran  rich  and  full ;  the  pictorial  scenes 
throbbed  with  life  and  color.  From  romantic 
fantasy  Rostand  passed  to  romantic  power. 
In  "L'Aiglon"  he  sought  seemingly  to  mingle 
the  two  veins — that  of  the  robust  Cyrano 
in  the  figure  of  the  Xapoleonic  grenadier, 
that  of  the  earlier  pieces  in  the  delicately- 
drawn  figure  of  the  emperor's  son.  But  al- 
ready Rostand  was  giving  sign  of  waning 
powers.  In  "Chantecler"  the  old  exuberance 
of  word  and  image  still  flowed  vigorously; 
there  were  patches  of  the  high  humor  and  the 
high  passion  of  "Cyrano."  but  the  framework 
of  the  play  was  artificial  :  the  progress  la- 
bored;  the  fantasy  wilted.  Thereafter  Rostand 
was  a  chided  and  stiffened  spirit. — Boston 
Transcript. 

CURRENT  VERSE. 

Wfarning. 
As    long    as    you    never    marry    me,    and     I    never 

marry    you, 
There's  nothing  on  earth  that  we  can  not  say  and 

nothing   we   can    not    do — 
The    flames    lift    up    from    our    blowing    hair,    the 

leaves  flash  under  our  feet 
When  once  in  a  year  or  a  score  of  years  our  bands 

and   our   laughters  meet! 

For  east  and  west  through  a  sorry  world  we  pass 
with   our  joy   to   sell. 

And  they  that  buy  of  our  song  and  jest  they 
praise  us  that  we  do  well,     . 

But  few  can  sell  us  the  mirth  they  buy,  and  few- 
be  that  know  a  song, 

And  for  all  of  the  praise  of  the  kindly  folk,  their 
speeches    are    over-long! 

But  two  of  a  trade,  one  always   hears,   might   get 

in    each   other's    way. 
And     you     might    be     wanting    to    sing,     God    wot, 

-    when    I  desired  to  play. 
(Oh,    it's   rather   a    danger   with    folks    like   us    and 

our   sparks  that   are   flying   free) 
But    I    never,    never    must    marry    you,    and    you 

never   must   marry   rae! 

But    when   we   take   breath    from   songs  at  last,   to 

be  what  the  rest  call  dead, 
They'll    sigh   "Ah  noble  the  songs  they  made,  and 

noble  the  jests  they  said!" 
And    they    will    inscribe    on    our   monuments    regret 

that  our  day    is  done — 
Gut    we    will    be    off    in    an    excellent    place,    and 

having   most    excellent    fun — 

Oh,  very  proud   from  a  golden  cloud  you'll  stride 

in   your   crown   and    wings. 
Till  you  hear  my  little  earthly  laugh   from  behind 

my   gold   harpstrings: 
And  you'll  lay  your  gemmed  theorbo  down  on  the 

nearest  star  or  moon. 
And    carry    me   off   on    a   comet's   back    for    a   long, 

wild  afternoon; 

And  while  we're  lashing  the  comet  up  till  it  misses 

St.    Michael's   Way, 
And    laugh    to   think    how    the    seraphs    blink,    and 

what  the  good  saints  will  say, 
We'll  heave  a  little  stgh  of  content — or  a  wistful 

one,  maybe — 
To  know    that    I    never   can   marry    you,   and    you 

never   can  marry   me! 

— Margaret   M'iddcmer,    in    the   Bellman. 


The  Drafted  Man. 
Kissed  me  from  the  saddle,  and  I  still  can  feel  it 
burning; 
But  he  must  have  felt  it  cold,  for  ice  was  in  my 
veins. 
Shall    I    always    see    him    as    he    waved    above    the 
turning, 
Riding   down    the   canon    the   smoke-blue   plains? 
Oh,  the  smoke-blue  plains!     How  I  used   to  watch 
them   sleeping, 
Thinking     peace     had     dimmed     them     with     the 
shadow  of  her  wings; 
Now  their  gentle  haze  will  seem  a  smoke  of  death 
a-creeping, 
Drifted    from  the  fighting  in  the  country  of  the 
kings. 

Joked    me   to   the    last,    and    in    a  voice    without    a 
quaver, 
Man    o*    mine;    but    underneath    the    brown    his 
■cheek  was  pale. 
Never  did  the  nation  breed  a  kinder  or  a  braver 
Since    our    fathers    landed    from    the    long    sea- 
trail. 
Oh,    the   long  sea-trail    he   must   leave   me   here   to 
follow, 
He   that   never   saw  a  ship,    to  dare   its  chances 
blind, 
Out  the  deadly  reaches  where  the  sinking  steamers 
wallow, 
Back  to  trampled  countries  that  his  fathers  left 
behind! 

Down   beyond   the   plains,   among  the    fighting  and 
the  dying, 
God    must    watch    his    reckless    foot    and    follow 
where  it  lights, 
Guard   the   places   where   his  blessed,    tousled   head 
is    lying — 
Head    my    shoulder    pillowed    through    the    warm 
safe    nights. 
Oh,  the  warm,  safe  nights,  and  the  pine  above  the 
shingles! 
Can   I   stand   its  crooning  and  the  patter  of  the 
rains-? 
Oh,    the    sunny   quiet    and    bridle-bit    that    jingles. 
Coming     up     the     canon     from     the     smoke-blue 
plains! 
—  Radgcr  Clark,  in  the  Century   .U  ■ . 
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services  all  over  the  United  States,  passenger 
airplanes,  pleasure  airplanes  and  whatnot, 
once  military  demand  for  aviators  and  planes 
slackens.  Of  course  realization  of  these 
visions  will  depend  on  greater  perfection  of 
flying  machines  and  other  factors,  not  the 
least  being  the  factors  of  greater  certainty 
of  communication  by  air  and  greater  safety 
in  transport.  One  development  seems  in- 
evitable. Xo  nation  will  in  future  do  without 
full  equipment  of  military  flying  machines 
and  flyers.  Aerial  science  will  be  given  in- 
tensified and  world-wide  attention.  And  law- 
makers of  the  future  in  cities,  states,  and  na- 
tion will  be  compelled  to  make  statutes  to 
deal  with  aerial  problems.  We  may  antici- 
pate a  future  class  of  lawyers  <  says  the  De- 
troit Free  Press)  devoting  themselves  to  spe- 
cializing in  aerial  law  and  judges  set  apart 
to   consider   cases   of  this   class. 
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Aviation  Development. 
Aviation    development    during   the    war    has 
been  rapid.     The  prophets  are  now  predicting 
that     presently    we     shall     have     aerial     mail 
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BUSINESS   NOTES. 


Frederick  H.  Colburn,  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Clearing  House  Association,  re- 
ports the  clearings  for  the  week  ended  Satur- 
day, December  21st,  at  $133,910,778.46.  This 
compares  with  $111,S49,S3S.31  in  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  1917/  Saturday's  total 
was  $20,212,630.23. 


tinue  for  a  long  time  to  test  shipping  capacity. 

Grains  continue  very  strong.  It  is  the  for- 
eign demand  and  the  fixed  wheat  prices  that 
help  to  make  trouble  for  the  bears.  The  buy 
ing  side  on  normal  setbacks  in  both  corn  and 
oats  should  be  taken. 

There  are  two  opinions  about  iron  and 
steel  prices,  given  open-market  conditions — 
one  very  bullish  and  the  other  the  reverse. 
Pig-iron  is  looked  on  as  the  criterion,  and 
certainly  there  is  an  actual  shortage  in  the 
pig-iron  market.  Steel  trade  interests  would 
hold  up  wages,  to  provide  against  labor 
troubles  and  arrange  for  big  export  move- 
ments. They  would  cut  present  maximum 
prices  modestly,  not  deeply,  something  the 
government  is  likely  to  agree  to,  but  which  is 
not  likely  to  result"  in  as  early  reconstruction 
of  the  trade  to  a  peace  basis  as  had  been 
hoped.  The  undertone  in  the  copper  metal 
market  seems  very  heavy  to  me. 


The    statement    of   condition    as    of   Friday, 
issued  Saturday,   December  21st.  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  shows  a 
slight  increase  in  the  previous  high  record  for 
total  resources  reached  two  weeks  ago.      Re-   ! 
sources    at    the    close    of    the    business    week 
ended    Friday    totaled    $342,094,000,    as    com- 
pared with   $341,221,000    for  the   week   ended  j 
December    7th.     The    principal    item    of    in-  ' 
crease  for  last  week  over  the  previous  period 
was     in     gold     reserve,     which     gained     over  ' 
$4,000,000.  

Discounts    of    the    twelve    Federal    Reserve 
Banks    showed    a    shrinkage    under    previous 
weekly   totals   in   the    combined    statement    of   j 
the  institutions  as  they  were   at  the  close  of   ; 
business  Friday,  both  in  bills  secured  by  gov- 
ernment war  obligations  and  bills  representing   , 
ordinary-    business    credits.      For    the    second 
consecutive  week  the  statement  showed  a  net 
increase    in    the    proportion    of   gold   reserves 
held    against    Federal    Reserve    notes    circu- 
lating as   currency,   though  the  total   of   such 
notes  in  circulation  increased  during  the  week 
from    $2,604,580,000    to    $2,663,701,000. 


Henry  Clews,  sometimes  called  "The  Sage 
of  Wall  Street,"'  whom  I  hive  known  for  more 
than  half  a  century  (Henry,  who  is  perpetually 
youthful,  will  not  be  sensitive  of  this  dis- 
closure) as  having  a  mind,  comprehension, 
and  public  spirit  so  broad  that  he  may  well 
be  called  a  sage  of  greater  scope,  had  an 
article  in  Monday's  Herald  pertinent  of  things 
worth  sober  consideration.     I  quote : 

"As  a  result  of  the  world-wide  upheaval 
there  is  a  spirit  of  great  unrest  everywhere, 
this  country,  in  spite  of  its  isolation  and  con- 
tinued prosperity,  having  its  full  share. 

"One  of  the  most  disquieting  symptoms  is 
the  socialistic  drift,  which  manifests  itself  un- 
pleasantly by  the  agitation  to  take  over  public 
utilities  by  the  government.  The  railroads 
have  now  been  under  government  control  for 
nearly  twelve  months.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines  were  taken  over  last  July,  and 
now  the  cables  and  wireless  have  come  under 
the  government  xgis.  Another  rumored  de- 
parture is  that  the  government  may  take  over 
the  eighty-five  vessels  of  the  International 
Mercantile  Marine  Company  at  a  cost  of  about 
$90,000,000.  This  would  make  the  government- 
owned  tonnage  of  the  United  States  approxi- 
mately 4,500,000  tons,  a  very'  respectable  start 
in  establishing  a  merchant  marine,  though  on 
lines  undreamed  of  before  the  war.  and  would 
be  putting  our  government  into  business  ex- 
periments for  which  it  is  entirely  unfitted  and 
which  if  not  checked  would  completely  throttle 
that  spirit  of  individual  enterprise  which 
proved  the  basis  of  our  national  growth.  .    .    . 

"More  attention  must  now  be  given  to  for- 
eign trade,  since  ending  the  war  will  promote 
a  big  expansion  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  Gieat  Britain.  For  some  time  to 
come  Germany  will  be  a  minor  factor,  at  leasl 
until  she  has  a  surplus  to  export;  but  Great 
Britain  is  already  putting  into  execution  plans 
made  months  ago." — The  Investor. 


Fred  Shingle  &  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new 
firm  recently  established  in  the  investment 
business  in  the  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Mr.  Fred  Shingle,  formerly  trust  officer  with 
the  Union  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
is  the  head  of  the  firm.  Before  joining  the 
bank's  forces  he  was  for  eight  years  with  E. 
H.  Rollins  &  Sons,  where  he  qualified  as  a 
bond  expert. 

Open    trading    in    the   markets    for   various 
commodities   has   at   last   been   permitted   and 
prices   will   be  governed   more   and  more  by- 
actual  de  elopments  says  The  Digger  in  Town 
Topics).     In   the   cotton   trade    I   look   for    a 
great  trying  movement   in   the  near   future. 
no  doubt  that  after  the  annual  stock- 
ur   mill   interests   will   be   loading  up 
th   cotton,  while  the  demand  for  ex- 
all   ports   of   the   world  should   con- 


Nion  R.  Tucker,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  investment  firm  of  Bond  &  Goodwin 
in  an  executive  capacity  for  the  last  three 
years  and  who  is  well  known  in  local  and 
Eastern  financial  circles  through  his  other  af- 
filiations, has  been  admitted  to  general  part- 
bership  in  the  firm.  Announcement  to  this 
elect  was  made  by  the  firm  Saturday. 

Tucker  joined  the  Bond  &  Goodwin  staff 
in  April,  1916.  as  manager  of  the  bond  depart- 
ment. He  took  an  active  part  in  the  merger 
at  that  time  of  the  several  food  products  con- 
cerns constituting  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration, of  which  he  is  a  director.  He  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Bond  &  Goodwin  also  announced  Saturday 
that  they  had  opened  a  new  branch  in  Los 
Angeles,  this  move  being  prompted  by  the  gen- 
eral improvement  and  expansion  of  the  bond 
investment  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  new  offices  are  in  the  Title  Insurance 
Building,  under  the  management  of  L.  M. 
Battson.  

A  very'  great  change  has  taken  place  since 
1914  in  the  banking  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  pro- 
vide credit,  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  system  and  consequent  al- 
terations in  the  reserve  requirements  of  the 
national  banks.  The  stock  of  gold  in  the  coun- 
try has  increased  by  approximately  $1,250,- 
000,000  and  the  stock  is  now  more  closely  con- 
centrated in  the  reserve  banks  than  it  formerly 
was  in  the  national  banks.  Just  before  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  began  business  in  No- 
vember, 1914,  the  total  amount  of  all  kinds 
of  reserve  money-  in  national  banks  was  $925,- 
553,000.  On  November  22,  1918.  the  reserves 
of  the  twelve  reserve  banks  aggregated 
$2,116,257,000,  of  which  $2,060,265,000  was 
gold.  Each  dollar  of  this  reserve  money  has 
much  greater  reserve  efficiency  under  the  law 
than  it  had  in  the  national  banks  under  the 
old  law. 

It  is  evident  therefore  that  if  the  general 
level  of  prices  and  volume  of  trade  should  de- 
cline to  anywhere  near  what  it  was  before  the 
war  several  interesting  changes  in  the  banking 
situation  will  occur.  The  practice  of  redis- 
counting  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  will 
fall  into  innocuous  desuetude  and  the  earn- 
ings of  these  banks  will  decline  accordingly. 
The  deposits  of  all  banks  will  diminish  by 
iiquidation,  being  checked  off  to  pay  loans, 
and  the  percentage  of  reserves  to  the  remain- 
ing deposit  liabilities  consequently  will  be 
high.  The  result  of  such  a  situation  will  be  a 
demoralization  of  interest  rates,  such  as  char- 
acterized the  period  in  1915  and  1916.  when 
gold  was  coming  into  this  country  freely.  The 
stock  was  taken  up  rapidly  at  that  time  by 
expanding  industry  and  rising  prices.  The 
war  created  an  unlimited  market  for  goods 
of  many  kinds,  and  every  employer  in  good 
credit  was  actively  bidding  in  the  market  for 
labor  and  materials.  There  were  definite -con- 
tracts to  work  on  which  warranted  this 
activity.  The  bank  reserves  and  available 
credit  will  be  present  in  1919,  but  will  there 
be  contracts  offering  which  will  warrant  simi- 
lar activity  on  the  part  of  the  employers?  If 
not,  then  there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus  of 
gold  in  the  country,  idle  and  useless  here,  and 
if  it  is  wanted  somewhere  else  the  logical 
course  will  be  to  send  it  there,  just  as  we  do 
wheat  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  that  com- 
modity-.— The  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York.  

Important  as  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  City 
"reconstruction  conference"  has  been,  it  is  the 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  creed  that  strikes  me 
as  of  more  far-reaching  influence  than  any- 
thing else  said  or  done  there.  Young  Mr. 
Rockefeller  has  shown  an  extraordinary  men- 
tal grasp  on  the  signs  of  the  times.  Indeed, 
for  years  he  has  been  foremost  among  the 
capitalists  who  have  wanted  to  work  with  in- 
stead of  against  labor.  Calumniated  as  he  was 
during  the  labor  troubles  in  Colorado,  where 
the  red  flag  was  waved  with  abandon  and 
rioting  and  killing  ruled,  he  came  out  of  the 
mess  with  the  solemn  respect  of  thinking 
labor,  and  labor  must  think  even  more  of  him 
since  his  declaration  of  faith  at  Atlantic  City. 
Let   all   capital  not   only  talk   but   work   with 


characteristic  American  efficiency  along  the 
lines  promulgated  by  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the 
labor  problem  will  be  more  than  half  solved. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  criticism  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  Standard  Oil  interests 
have  become  foremost  in  the  trade — and  much, 
indeed,  may  be  said — it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  some  of  the  greatest  philanthropies 
and  cleanest-minded  citizenship  have  sprung 
from  these  same  activities. 

The  despised  steel  stocks  are  showing  their 
horns  to  the  bears,  for  they  are  wearing  bull 
clothing  these  days.  Several  weeks  ago  I  sug- 
gested just  such  a  market  development,  and 
since  then  the  average  prices  of  the  steel 
group  have  shown  steady  though  at  times 
seemingly  furtive  improvement,  as  if  it  were 
rude  to  disturb  the  bearish  dreams  all  at  once. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  steel  group  will  be 
recurring  targets  of  bearish  endeavors  before 
our  reconstruction  boom  really  begins,  but  in 
the  present  market  the  bears  are  on  the  run 
as  I  see  it.  In  passing  it  may  be  suggested 
that  at  times  margin  traders  have  found  it 
most  advantageous  to  buy  steel  just  under  par 
and  at  others  most  profitable  to  sell  at  that 
figure. 

American  Woolen  Common  stockholders  are 
shortly  to  enjoy  a  $5  Liberty  Bond  melon.  I 
have  an  idea  that  Liberty  melon  feasts  will  be 
very  popular  next  year.  Almost  every  cor- 
poration has  been  a  liberal  subscriber  to  the 
various  Liberty  Loans,  and  as  almost  every 
industrial  concern,  at  least,  has  in  addition 
rolled  up  great  profits  during  the  war,  thus 
providing  huge  working  capital,  it  will  he  only 
natural  that  the  shareholders  should  receive 
the  Liberty  Bond  holdings  as  extra  dividends. 
Thus  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  bull 
•arguments"  when  the  time  comes. 

There  are  also  a  dozen  or  more  important 
common  stocks  that  are  on  the  way  to  divi- 
dends, and  many  that  should  receive  increased 
payments.  So  our  industrial  list  will  not  bend 
easily  to  the  rather  careless  argument  that 
the  apex  of  business  and  profits  has  been 
passed  and  that  industrial  issues  must  perforce 
observe  a  declining  tendency  for  long  months 
to  come. 

The  public  is  nibbling  at  stocks,  but  the 
volume  of  trading  does  not  suggest  any  large 
buying  movement  as  yet.  As  prices  rise. 
though,  this  outside  buying  naturally  increases, 
and  then  when  the  market  boils  and  bubbles 
in  million-share  days  would  seem  the  time  to 
get  out  of  most  stocks. — The  Investor. 
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The  Lumbermen's  Trust  Company  owns  and 
offers  subject  to  prior  sale  and  advance  in 
price  the  unsubscribed  portion  of  $400,000 
Wheeler  Timber  Company  two-year  7  per 
cent,  secured  gold  notes,  dated  January'  1, 
1919,  and  due  January'  L  I921-  >n  denomi- 
nations of  $100,  $500,  and  $1000. 

Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  (Janu- 
ary 1st  and  July  1st)  payable  in  gold  or  in 
Xew  York,  Portland,  or  San  Francisco  funds 
at  option  of  holder  without  any  deductions 
except  Federal  income  tax  in  excess  of  4  per 
cent.  Optional  on  any  interest  date  102^$. 
Tax  exempt  in  California. 

These  short-term,  first-mortgage  notes  are 
secured  by  a  closed  first  mortgage  on  31,340 
acres  of  timber  lands,  owned  in  fee,  and  addi- 
tional timber,  all  in  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
counties,  California,  and  all  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  machinery,  etc.,  present 
and  future,  owned  by  the  Wheeler  Timber 
Company  while  any  of  these  notes  are  out- 
standing. The  timber  comprises  redwood,  yel- 
low fir.  sugar  pine,  and  tan  oak.  They  have 
appraised  the  redwood  and  the  yellow  fir  at 
$1.50  per  thousand  feet,  the  sugar  pine  at  $2 
per  thousand  feet,  the  tan  oak  bark  at  $5 
per  cord,  and  the  lands  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses at  $10  per  acre.  These  figures  are  far 
below  market  value. 

The  redwood  timber  constitutes  the  major 
security  for  this  issue  of  bonds.  Xothing 
else  grows  that  so  closely  approaches  inde- 
structibility. The  supply  of  redwood  timber 
in  the  United  States  is  confined  to  four  coun- 
ties and  is  owned  and  controlled  by  approxi- 
mately fifteen  wealthy  holding  and  operating 
companies.  The  limited  amount  of  this  class 
of  timber  now  standing  will  produce  a  natural 
large  appreciation  in  value. 


will  doubtless  have  to  take  its  chances  on  the 
market. 

The  woolen  trade  has  a  new  source  of 
anxiety,  however,  in  the  enormous  stocks  of 
clothing  which  the  government  has  bought 
for  the  army,  which  will  never  be  needed  for 
that  purpose.  Will  they  be  thrown  on  the 
home  market,  or  will  the  government  assume 
the  task  of  working  them  off  abroad  ? 

Cotton  has  been  weak,  on  the  small  ex- 
ports, the  total  since  August  1st  being  1,213,- 
826  bales  as  compared  with  2,476,857  for  the 
corresponding  time  last  year.  November 
closed  with  the  Xew  York  price  around  29 
cents,  as  compared  with  31  last  year.  On  the 
theory  that  consumption  has  been  very  low 
for  several  years  and  that  all  markets  will 
now  be  opened  up.  there  ought  to  be  a  large 
consumption  this  coming  year,  but  the  courage 
of  buyers  has  not  been  sufficient  to  sustain 
the  market  in  the  face  of  prospective  cancella- 
tions of  government  business  and  the  slow 
trade  in  cotton  goods.  The  Fall  River  mill 
operatives,  who  had  asked  another  wage  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent.,  after  talking  the  situa- 
tion over  with  the  employers  concluded  to 
continue  work  at  the  present  scale. 

The  acreage  sowed  to  winter  wheat  is  con- 
siderably above  last  year's  and  the  crop  goes 
into  the  winter  in  good  condition.  As  wheat 
is  the  only  grain  with  a  guaranteed  price 
doubtless  the  acreage  sown  next  spring  will 
be  large.  The  government  guaranty  will  cover 
all  wheat  harvested  in  the  crop  year  ending 
June  30.  1920,  but  presumably  this  will  not  let 
in  much  which  is  harvested  after  the  calen- 
dar year  1919.  If  Mr.  Hoover's  information 
is  correct  the  world  will  need  all  that  can 
be  produced  next  year.  It  is  possible  to  sow 
winter  wheat  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
in  December,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
every  reason  for  making  the  acreage  as  large 
as  possible.  It  is  the  one  crop  upon  which  the 
farmer  runs  no  risk  of  a  price  decline. — The 
Xational  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


The  Investment  Bankers'  Association  at  its 
convention  in  Atlantic  City  recently  adopted 
the  resolution  presented  by  the  railroad  securi- 
ties committee,  putting  itself  "squarely  on 
record  as  opposed  to  public  ownership  of  rail- 
roads and  emphatically  in  favor  of  an  early 
return  to  private  ownership  under  such  altered 
methods  of  regulation  as  will  insure  sound 
railroad  credit  and  an  adequate  transportation 
system."  This  pledges  upwards  of  six  hun- 
dred bankers  and  bond  dealers  in  the  country' 
to  an  active  effort  to  force  the  early  return 
of  the  railroads  to  their  owners. 


Bond  salesmen  report  a  perceptible  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  investment  buying 
of  high-grade  securities.  The  increased  de- 
mand is  said  to  be  in  anticipation  of  the  large 
January  interest  and  dividend  disbursements, 
as  well  as  the  belief  that  easier  money  will 
prevail  after  the  close  of  the  year. 


The    developments    in    industry    during   the  ; 
last  month  on  the  whole  need  not  be  deemed 
discouraging,    although  -  government   contracts 
have  been  canceled  right  and  left,  and  there 
have  been  numerous  efforts  to  cancel  commer- 
cial   orders.      The    government    cancellations 
were  inevitable  whenever  the  war  ended,  and  \ 
the  others  are  the  result  of  timidity.     Strenu- 
ous  efforts  are  being  made  to  hold  the  latter  . 
in  check.     In  wholesale  circles  conditions  are  ■ 
quiet,    with    a   conservative   trend.      It   is   too 
early  for  foreign  business  to  appear  on  an  im- 
portant scale. 

The  government  has  decided  not  to  offer  its 
surplus  wool  stocks  at  auction,  which  is  a  re- 
lief to  the  trade.  It  is  understood  that  offer- 
ings in  moderate  amount  will  be  made  from 
time  to  time,  the  first  to  be  at  prices  some- 
what below  the  present  market.  This  wool 
came  to  the  government  at  high  prices,  and  it 
is  interested  in  sustaining  the  price  until  pres- 
ent supplies   are  worked   off.     The  next   crop 
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Two  Modern  "Class  A"  Buildings 


Equipped  with  high  power  speed 
and  safety  elevators. 

Strictly  fireproof  throughout. 

Offices  m  this  building  especially 
adapted  for  professional  men. 

Service  of  the  highest  standard. 


• 


SHREVE  BUILDING.  Grant  Ave.  and  Post  St. 


Offices  in  this  building  espe- 
cially adapted  to  Brokers, 
Commercial  Men  and  all 
lines  of  business. 

Absolutely  fireproof  through- 
out. 

Strictly  modern  elevators. 

-   Location  close  to  financial 
centre  of  city. 

A  complete  service  in  detail. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPH    BUILDING,  Corner  Battery  and  Market  Ste. 

(Courtesy  of  Architect  and  Engineer.) 
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"The  Peak  of  the  Load" 

The  waiting  months  on  the 
hilltop  from  ihe  entrance 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to 
the  second  victory  on  the 
Marne. 

By 

MILDRED  ALDRICH 


$1-35  net 
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THE.  LATEST  BOOKS.  * 

Old  Philadelphia. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  it  should 
be  possible  to  compile  so  large  a  book  about 
Philadelphia  from  historical  material  compar- 
atively unknown  to  the  average  American. 
That  Philadelphia  was  the  national  capital 
during  colonial  days  is  of  course  a  part  of 
our  elementary  history,  but  that  that  history 
is  embodied  in  existing  buildings  and  is  still 
clearly  legible  is  not  so  well  recognized,  and 
Mr.  Paris  deserves  our  thanks  for  bringing  it 
to   our  attention  in  so   attractive  a  form. 

All  history  becomes  romance  from  the  right 
perspective  and  the  author  is  properly  liberal 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  word.  He  tells  us 
of  the  old  Philadelphia  houses,  business  and 
political  life,  the  social  whirl,  the  churches 
and  the  schoolhouses.  We  have  a  chapter  on 
"Courtship  and  Marriage,"  another  on  "When 
Travel  Was  Difficult."  and  still  another  on 
"The  City  of  the  Declaration."  The  picture 
is  not  only  composite  and  complete,  but  it  is 
most  gracefully  painted,  nor  must  we  forget 
the  one  hundred  illustrations  from  original 
sources  that  add  so  largely  to  the  value  of 
the  work. 

The  Romance  of  Old  Philadelphia.  By  John 
T.  Faris.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company; 
$4.50.  ____ 

A  Book  for  Snobbettes. 

Ella  W.  Peattie  has  written  a  wholesome, 
interesting  story  for  young  girls,  which  might 
be  useful  and  salutary  for  some  of  the  little 
-nobs  that  are  being  carefully  developed  in 
innumerable  private  schools  for  the  daughters 
of  wealth.  For,  in  "Sarah  Brewster's  Rela- 
tives," Sarah  was  saved  by  being  wrested  from 
her  prosperous  surroundings  and  placed  in 
the  modest  home  of  genuine  human  beings, 
who  had  real  brains  and  warm  hearts. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  careful  mothers  and 
solicitous  teachers  turn  out  so  many  odious 
little  snobbettes?  Destiny,  we  suspect.  It 
looks  as  if  young  heads  weren't  steady  enough 
to  stand  prosperity.  These  young  creatures 
become  prosperity-worshippers.  Probably  a 
story  of  this  kind  won't  make  any  particular 
effect  on  them,  but  at  least  it  is  worth  trying. 

Sarah  Brewster's  Relatives.  By  Ella  W. 
Peattie.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


Read-Aloud  Plays. 
Horace  Holley  calls  his  little  volume  of  con- 
versations "Read-Aloud  Plays."  It  is  true, 
as  he  says  in  his  introduction,  that  the  book 
is  a  volume  of  short  stories  told  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  He  does  not  call  it  a  book  of 
plays  on  account  of  the  lack  of  action,  each 
separate  one  depicting  an  interesting  mental 
state  on  the  part  of  the  characters,  as  evinced 
in  their  conversation.  The  author  is  a  man 
of  ideas   concerning  human   nature,   which   he 


All  Books  that  are  reviewed  in  the 
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understands  and  loves,  and  his  scheme  is  well 
carried  out.  Frivolous  readers,  by  the  way, 
had  better  be  warned  away,  for  the  majority 
of  the  talkers  in  these  conversations  are 
thinking  people  with   hearts. 

Read-Aloud    Plays.      By    Horace    Holley.      New 
York:     Mitchell     Kennerley. 


My  Antonia. 

This  remarkable  story  that  may  be  said  to 
concern  itself  with  the  manufacture  of  Ameri- 
cans has  a  sociological  importance  as  distinct 
as  its  fictional  charm.  The  author  shows  us 
two  families  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  One 
of  them  is  American  of  old  stock  and  the 
other  is  Bohemian.  The  Shimerdas  have  just 
arrived  from  Europe.  They  know  only  their 
native  language.  They  are  friendless,  deso- 
late, and  bewildered,  and  the  father  presently 
commits  suicide  from  pure  nostalgia.  Then 
we  see  the  children  growing  up  and  gradually 
making  a  niche  for  themselves  in  the  com- 
munity. Town  life  takes  the  place  of  country 
life,  and  the  merging  of  the  Bohemian  family 
continues  as  the  children  take  root  and  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  country,  but  without 
losing  their  fundamental  national  charac- 
teristics. Indeed  we  are  glad  to  see  that  these 
are  preserved.  They  include  energy,  thrift, 
and  intelligence.  The  community  is  obviously 
the  richer  for  these  people  and  far  more  at- 
tractive. They  give  it  color  and  charm.  They 
are  distinctive  and  decorative,  inured  to  hard- 
ship, patient,  uncomplaining,  and  successful. 

But  the  author  does  not  forget  to  tell  her 
story.  It  centres  around  Antonia,  the  eldest 
girl  of  the  Bohemian  family,  whose  childhood 
of  drudgery  and  inhuman  labor  does  not  pre- 
vent her  from  growing  into  a  beautiful  type 
of  womanhood  strong  enough  to  retrieve  dis- 
aster and  to  fill  an  honored  place  in  the  life 
of  her  community.  Miss  Cather  may  rest  as- 
sured that  she  has  done  a  notable  piece  of 
work,  broad  in  conception  and  fine  in  its  exe- 
cution. 

My  Antonia.  By  Willa  S.  Cather.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  $1.60. 
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can  supply  any  book  published.    Call  and  in- 
spect our  wonderful   stock  of  thousands  of  vol- 
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IF  YOU  ARE  A  REAL  BOOK-LOVER 

spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  the  real  "Old 
Book  Shop"  at  2  Tillman  Place,  off 
Grant  Ave.,  below  Suiter. 

Rare  old  books  bought,  sold  and  hunted  for  by 
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A  Scotch   Novel. 

There  is  a  very  pronounced  Scotch  flavor  to 
Frederick  Watson's  novel,  "Children  of 
Passage."  It  is  a  sad-colored  story,  even  while 
there  is  plenty  of  humor  in  it ;  the  sober 
humor,  however,  of  the  canny  Scot. 

Yet  there  is  a  cheerful  David,  a  sunny 
child  of  Britain,  who  loves  the  delicate  flower 
that  blooms  in  the  Scotch  uplands  wrhere  Mr. 
Watson  has  located  his  group  of  characters. 
When  one  re-turns  the  leaves  of  the  book, 
and  realizes  how  many  quips  and  quirks  there 
are,  what  really  humorous  character  portraits, 
one  says,  "Why  did  I  say  the  book  is  sad?" 
But  it  is  the  sadness  of  the  north,  a  psychic 
atmosphere  that  is  influenced  by.  the  rather 
grim  climate  that  holds  a  beautiful  country 
and  a  heartfelt  j^et  reserved  people  under  a 
certain  constraint.  For,  after  all,  there  is 
much  genuine  humor  in  the  book.  The  war 
influences  destinies  at  the  end,  but  not 
actively,  more  as  a  far-off  terror. 

Children  of  Passage.  By  Frederick  Watson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 


Intermingled  Families. 

Mary  Watts,  in  "The  Boardman  Family," 
has  depicted  the  growing  up  and  scattering  of 
the  children  in  a  prosperous  Middle  West 
family  and  the  working  out  of  their  subse- 
quent destinies.  The  girl  heroine,  feeling  the 
customary  yearning  to  give  vent  to  penned-up 
energies,  becomes  a  dancer,  and  a  famous  one. 
Yet  the  book  is  very  sober  and  restrained  in 
tone,  the  author  always  clinging  to  the  family 
note. 

The  book  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Watts'  best, 
and  her  solution  of  the  terrible  bog  into  which 
Sandra  had  floundered  her  destiny  strikes  the 
reader  as  being  too  much  managed.  But  her 
tone  of  quiet  realism  is  well  preserved,  even 
when  the  Lusitania  tragedy  is  utilized  to  un- 
tangle the  knot  in  Sandra's  fate. 

The  Boardman  Fam  ily.  By  Mary  S.  Watts. 
New   York:   The    Macmillan   Company. 


Footsteps. 

The  girl  who  marries  in  order  to  escape 
from  an  impossible  situation  and  who  then 
falls  in  love  with  her  lover  is  a  familiar  figure 
in  fiction.  In  this  case  the  girl  is  Daphne 
Xugent,  who  with  her  worthless  and  drunken 
father  has  practically  been  exiled  by  their  aris- 
tocratic family  to  one  of  the  Spanish  islands. 
Daphne  is  rapidly  being  forced  into  a  hateful 
marriage  when  she  decides  to  accept  the  atten- 
tions of  a  young  engineer  who  is  below  her 
in  station  and  so  escape  a  repugnant  fate. 
Then  Daphne  actually  falls  in  love  and  we  are 
allowed  to  believe  that  henceforth  her  path  is 
one  of  roses.  The  author  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  be  unduly  frank  in  spots,  but  doubt- 
less that  is  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

Footsteps.  By  Dorothy  Percival.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company;   $1.40. 


ideas  of  her  own  about  the  war  and  the  so- 
cial conventions.  When  Mrs.  De  Wynt  in- 
vites Esmeralda  to  visit  her  she  holds  out  the 
inducement  of  war  work,  by  which  Mrs.  De 
Wynt  means  bridge  drives  and  knitting  teas. 
But  Esmeralda  has  ideas  of  her  own.  She  per- 
suades all  the  men  servants  to  enlist,  including 
the  immaculate  social  secretary.  She  intro- 
duces the  classic  game  of  blackjack  into  Mrs. 
De  Wynt's  select  bridge  party  .and  wins  fabu- 
lous sums  for  the  Red  Cross,  and  finally  she 
marries  the  young  aristocrat  who  is  the  catch 
of  the  season.  A  most  disturbing  young  per- 
son is  Esmeralda.     Diverting,   too. 

F.5meralda.  By  Nina  Wilcox  Putnam  and  Nor- 
man Jacobsen.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company;   $1. 

Gossip  of  Books  and  Authors. 
The  authorship  of  the  famous  book, 
"T'Accuse,"  whose  indignant  cry  against  the 
German  government  was  heard  around  the 
world  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  of  the 
less  well-known  two-volume  work,  "The 
Crime,"  has  been  revealed  at  last,  after  nearly 
four  years  of  speculation  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  author.  Dr.  Richard  Grelling  has  com- 
municated with  the  authorities  of  the  new 
German  government,  from  his  retreat  in 
Zurich,  acknowledging  himself  as  the  author 
of  the  two  books,  demanding  the  revocation 
of  the  order  of  arrest  against  him,  the  cessa- 
tion of  his  pending  trial  for  treason  and  the 
free  distribution  of  his  works  and  offering  to 
the  new  government  his  cooperation  for  the 
peaceful  rebuilding  of  Germany. 

Stephane  Lauzanne,  the  distinguished  editor 
of  he  Matin,  whose  book,  "Fighting  France," 
has  been  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed 
war  books  of  the  present  season,  is  about  to 
return  to   France. 

The  release  of  Karl  Liebknecht  coming  with 
the  collapse  of  militarism  draws  fresh  atten- 
tion to  his  book,  "Militarism,"  for  which  the 
German  government  on  a  previous  occasion 
deprived  him  of  his  liberty.  "Militarism"  has 
been  unavailable  in  Germany  for  a  number 
of  years  and  was  unknown  to  English-speak- 
ing readers  until  B.  W.  Huebsch  published  a 
translation  about  a  year  ago. 

R.  W.  F.,  the  young  author  of  "Silver 
Lining"     (Houghton    Mifflin    Company),    says 


that  her  courtship  and  marriage  have  been 
lived  chiefly  by  correspondence.  When  she 
was  engaged  to  Lieutenant  F.  he  lived  in  Bos- 
ton and  she  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  When  the 
war  came,  three  months  after  their  marriage, 
her  husband  was  taken  away,  first  to  a  training 
camp  and  then  to  France.  But  all  this  pen- 
practice  has  not  been  wasted,  for  it  enabled 
Mrs.  R.  W.  F.  to  write  the  first  personal 
American  war-bride  story. 

The  Page  Company  regret  to  announce  the 
sudden  death,  on  November  12th,  of  Lieu- 
tenant William  H.  Barter,  author  of  "My  Flag 
and  My  Boy." 

Gertrude  Atherton  has  gone  to  France  to 
attend  the  peace  conference  for  the  New  York 
Times.  Her  many  years  of  residence  in 
France  and  in  other  European  countries,  and 
her  wide  acquaintance  there,  will  give  her 
exceptional  advantages  for  her  journalistic 
mission. 


New  Books  Received. 
Hunting    the     German     Shark.       By    Herman 
Whitaker.      New   York:    Century    Company;    $1.50. 
A  record  of  submarine  war. 

Woodrow  Wilson.     By  A.   Maurice  Low-     Bos- 
ton:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $2. 
An    interpretation. 

Cities    and    Sea-Coasts  and    Islands.      By    Ar- 
thur Symons.     New  York:  Brentano's;  S3. 
An    invocation  of  the  soul   of   cities. 

Pushing   Water.      By   Eric    Dawson,   Lt.    R.   N. 
V.    R.      New  York:  John  Lane   Company;   $1. 
An   ocean  war  record. 

Corn  from  Olde  Fields.  By  Eleanor  M. 
Brougham.  New  York:  John  Lane  Company; 
$1.50. 

An  anthology  of  English  poems  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  seventeenth  century,  with  biographical 
notes. 

The     Shielding     Wing.      By     Will     Levington 
Comfort.      Boston:    Small,   Maynard    &   Co.;    $1.50. 
A  novel. 

Portraits  of  Whistler.  By  A.  E.  Gallatin. 
New  York:    John   Lane    Company. 

A  critical  study  and  an  iconography.  With 
forty  illustrations. 

Getting  Together  with  Latin-  America.  By 
A  Hyatt  Verrill.  New  York;  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.;    $2. 

What    we    ought    to    know    about   our   neighbors. 


Esmeralda. 
This    delightfully   humorous   story   describes 
the   havoc   wrought   in   a    fashionable   Eastern 
household  by  a  young  girl  from  the  West  with 
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'HAVE  A  HEART." 


The  Henry  W.  Savage  productions  are  al- 
ways treated  with  efficiency  ;  which,  in  things 
theatrical,  includes  good  taste.  I  refer,  how- 
ever, particularly  to  the  settings,  for  Mr. 
Savage,  who  once  aimed  by  preference  to 
please  a  more  discriminating  and  exacting 
public,  satisfies  his  incorrigible  tendency  to  do 
things  well  by  putting  artistry*  i"3  h's  musical- 
comedy  settings.  Musical  comedy,  of  course, 
is  aimed  at  the  childish  ranks  of  theatre- 
goers;  people  who  are  satisfied  with  noise, 
spectacle,  and  sweet,  shallow,  sentimental 
tunes.  "Have  a  Heart"  is  a  conventional  ex- 
ample of  the  type ;  nothing  particularly  dis- 
tinctive, all  built  on  the  same  old  model,  but 
well  done.  Its  bent  is  toward  sentimentality 
lighted  up  with  humor.  The  music  is  sweetly 
sensuous,  the  melodies  easy  to  catch  and 
hold. 

The  scenic  artist — who  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  bill — conceived  the  happy  idea  of  treating 
primary  colors  artistically,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  color-loving  public  enjoys  the  cheerful 
yet  tasteful  ensemble.  There  are,  of  course, 
the  usual  proportion  of  pretty,  shapely  girls 
who  are  salesladies  in  the  first  act  and  fash- 
ionable loungers  at  a  seaside  hotel  in  the 
second.  They  are  very  high-collared,  long- 
skirted,  and  close-reefed  in  the  first  act;  but 
cheer  up  ye  baldheads ;  those  close-reefed 
skirts  are  slashed.  Besides,  in  the  second  act. 
the  gorgeous  necks  and  arms  that  were  dimly 
indicated  in  the  first  materialized  most  agree- 
ably. 

Here  again,  in  the  second  act,  the  unknown 
color  designer  contrived  striking  effects  in  the 
costumes  with  bold  but  tastefully  conceived 
dashes  of  the  primary  colors;  sheer  red,  nor- 
mal green,  and  the  like. 

In  line  with  the  general  Savage  efficiency 
the  company  is  well  selected  and  of  good  ma- 
terial. There  are  four  woman  principals  ;  which 
counts,  for  the  more  distinctive  people  there 
are  to  please  us  in  the  pretty  froth  of  musical 
comedy,  the  better.  Lucille  Saunders,  of 
course,  we  know.  She  fills  the  stereotyped 
role  of  a  deep-voiced  husband-pecking  wife. 
The  other  three,  none  of  whom  are  raving 
beauties,  are,  nevertheless,  "good-lookers." 
Ruth  Oswald,  the  leading  lady,  has  a  pretty 
face,  -a  pretty  figure,  a  pretty-  manner,  and  a 
pretty  voice.  She  wins  her  public,  and  the 
women  approve  her  because  she  carries  het 
clothes  well.  Grace  Hoey,  the  Dolly  Brabazon 
of  the  cast,  is  a  wholesome,  attractive  Ama- 
zon, and  Helen  Ukers  is  a  fetching  bit  of 
plumpness  and  pertness,  carrying  herself  with 
the   regular  musical-comedy  swing. 

Joseph  Keno  is  the  comedian  ;  a  plump  little 
figure  of  comicality  with  a  talent  for  quick- 
ness and  flashes  of  amusing  poses;  the  result 
of  his  dancing  ability-,  no  doubt,  he  and  Rosie 
Green  having  been  partners  for  some  time  as 
dancing  specialists  before  a  most  approving 
public.  Henry  Antrim's  line  is  to  sing  love 
ditties,  he  and  Ruth  Oswald  discoursing  sweet 
music  most  agreeably  in  duets,  although  when 
Mr.  Antrim  sings  solo  one  discovers  a  certain 
lack  of  timbre  to  his  voice. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  dancers  in  the  com- 
pany, many  tuneful  numbers,  well  supported  by 
orchestration  rather  above  the  average  in 
pieces  of  this  kind.  "Have  a  Heart"  is  the 
work  of  Jerome  Kern,  the  composer,  and 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Wodehouse,  librettists:  all 
three  experts  in  their  line,  and  popular  ones. 
They  have  done  their  work  well,  and  Mr. 
Savage  has  backed  them  by  the  quality  he 
always  puts  in  his  productions.  But  the  three 
fabricators  of  "Have  a  Heart"  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  piece  any  particular  in 
divi  duality. 


"YOU'RE  IN  LOVE." 

Everybody      emerges      from      the      Curran 
whistling  and  humming  the  airs  of  "You're  in 
Love."     But  then,  Rudolph  Friml  is  the  com- 
poser   of    the    music.      Messrs.    Harbach    and 
Clark,  however,  the  collaborators  of  the  text, 
have   ably   backed   him    up    by    supplying   him 
with  a  story,   and  quite   an  amusing  one.   the 
movemer .     of     the     piece     being    lively     and 
spirited,   and  winning  the   amused   interest  of 
the  audience.     There  are  several  cleverly  com- 
ical  or    iffective  situations;  that  in  particular 
e  husband-on-probation  wakes  up  the 
yj  .^ssenger,  bringing  upon  his  intruding 
the  wrath  of  a  majestic  aunt  in  middle- 


aged  pajamas.  Also  that  bit  of  business 
which  causes  the  attractive  leading  lady  to  re- 
volve above  the  heads  of  the  audience  as  she 
walks  in  her  sleep— also  attired  in  pajamas 
thus  permitting  the  audience  to  take  de- 
lighted liberties  with   her   charming  feet. 

Oscar  Figman  is  the  feature  of  the  com- 
pany, and  though  he  has  never  had  a  role 
equal  to  that  of  the  professor  of  Greek  in 
"Madame  Sherry,"  still  he  is  much  better 
fitted  out  in  "You're  in  Love,"  commensurate 
with  his  talent  for  being  funny,  than  we  have 
seen  him  for  some  time.  He  plays  the  part 
of  a  vague  something  resembling  a  mentor  to 
youth,  and  has  a  ridiculous  pedagogical  make- 
up in  keeping;  but  back  of  all  this  decorous 
exterior  lies  the  dark  secret:  he  has  flown 
the  matrimonial  coop.  Mr.  Figman  has  a  de- 
liriouslv  funny  song  bearing  upon  the  matri- 
monial enterprise  of  the  spouse  from  whom 
he  has  fled,  and  the  audience  wept  pearly 
tears  of  delight  as  he  sung,  in  deepest  chest 
tones,  to  the  tune  of  the  old  familiar  sea 
song  an  older  generation  used  to  love, 
"Snatched  from  the  cradle  in  my  sleep."  This 
song  and  "Boola  Boo"  add  greatly  to  the  joy 
of  nations  when  sung  by  Oscar  Figman. 

The  rest  of  the  company  are  not  of  equal 
standing  with  the  star,  for  an  Oscar  Figman 
brought  out  to  the  Pacific  Coast  costs  money, 
and  economy  had  to  be  replaced  with  the 
others.  This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  chorus — yes,  dear  girls,  no  offense,  but  one 
must  blurt  out  the  truth  in  this  important 
particular — are  not  as  plentifully  endowed 
with  beauty  as  the  seasoned  musical  comedy 
sharps  in  the  audience  expect  as  their  due. 
In  fact,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  on  it — 
however,  let's  change  the  painful  subject. 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  company,  it 
came  off  better.  There  are  evidences  that  it 
was  rather  scratched  together,  but,  in  spite 
of  that,  it  has  an  attractive  leading  lady  with 
a  really  pretty  voice.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
cultivated  for  her  to  have  it  well  in  hand,  but 
it  gained  in  strength  and  the  power  to  charm 
as  the  evening  went  on,  and  she  gave  much 
pleasure  to  the  audience  by  her  singing  of 
"I'm  Only  Dreaming"  during  the  sleep-walking 
scene. 

As  for  little  Virginia  Watson,  I  am  sure 
the  audience  all  thought  she  was  a  darling. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  hasn't  any 
more  voice  than  a  raven.  But  she  is  so  full 
of  youthful,  natural  gayety,  and  her  fresh 
sense  of  enjoyment  communicated  itself  to 
the  audience.  Besides,  she  is  good  to  look  at. 
Alice  Johnson  in  the  role  of  the  "heavy," 
Georgian's  matrimonially  inclined  aunt,  made 
all  her  points  well,  and  figured  effectively  in 
the  flashing  glimpse  afforded  the  audience  of 
Mrs.  Peyton  in  majestically  decorous  pajamas. 
Two  lively  youths,  Messrs.  Wells  and 
Y'onge.  capered  joyfully  through  their  roles. 
They  only  seemed  to  have  been  on  the  stage 
about  fifteen  minutes,  but  Lacey  Hart,  given 
more  experience,  will  probably  arrive.  Easton 
Yonge,  however,  was  not  so  fortunately  cast. 
Their  singing  was — well,  let  that  pass.  But 
they  could  dance.  The  production  is  rather 
shabby  and  it  takes  all  the  youth  and  good 
spirits  of  the  company  to  make  us  overlook 
that  defect. 


rather  too  frothy  for  her.  Nevertheless  she 
pleased  her  audience  thoroughly,  which,  by 
the  way,  enjoyed  the  play  deliriously,  the 
youth  in  the  audience  responding  to  the  youth 
in  the  play. 

Gertrude  Short,  in  spite  of  her  childish 
look,  is  a  thorough  little  worker,  and  always 
stamps  her  work  on  an  approving  conscious- 
ness. She  plays  the  role  of  the  disapproving 
daughter  of  the  hypochondriac  and  does  it 
well.  Emily  Pinter  makes  a  very  creditable 
appearance  as  Mary  Smith's  gray-haired 
aunt,  the  reliable  Henry  Shumer  is  valuable 
in  the  role  of  "Doc's"  uncle,  and  the  remain 
ing  characters  are   well   represented. 

Josephine  Hart  Phelps. 


LIEBKNECHT'S  WORK. 


Radical  German  Socialist's  Part  in  Kaiser's  Fall. 


'MARY'S  ANKLE.' 


It  is  always  rather  interesting  to  compare 
the  Alcazar  people  in  a  light,  frothy  piece 
like  "Mary's  Ankle"  with  a  New  York  com- 
pany ;  which  we  are  now  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do,  as  it  is  only  a  very  few  months 
since  it  was  put  on  at  the  Columbia.  The 
New  York  company,  as  I  remember,  wasn't 
of  really  first-class  material,  Cyril  Scott's  be- 
ing the  only  well-known  name.  However. 
they  were  ahead  in  respect  to  the  essential 
lightness  with  which  a  piece  of  this  kind 
should  be  played.  And  even  so,  they  were 
not  light  enough. 

The  Alcazar,  however,  generally  scores,  be- 
cause Alcazar  companies  right  along,  one  and 
all  of  them — play  with  that  fieshness  and 
zest  which  communicates  itself  to  an  au- 
dience. It  takes  more  practice  in  a  role  than 
a  stock  theatre  renewing  plays  once  a  week 
can  give  to  create  the  necessary  effect  of 
bubbling  spontaneity  in  such  roles  as  those  of 
the  three  young  impecunious  ones  planning  to 
hail  a  dollar  or  so  in  the  financial  offing,  but 
the  joyous  sincerity  with  which  they  tackle 
the  job  helps  a  lot. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  the  members 
of  a  stock  company  in  new  roles.  They  can 
not  polish  off  as  they  would  like  to,  but  they 
feel  the  joy  of  fitting  into  and  developing 
new  characters.  It  is  really,  I  should  judge, 
a  very  happy  time  in  a  player's  life,  when  he 
is  the  young  member  of  a  stock  company, 
working  hard  with  his  once-a-week,  or  pos- 
sibly once-in-two-weeks  studies,  and  escaping 
the  deadening  monotony  which  comes  with 
success  and  the  long  run. 

The  company  did  well,  although  Thurston 
Hall  was  under  the  damp  cloud  of  a  bad 
cold.  He  strove  gallantly  to  react  against  it, 
but  "Doc's"  youthful  high  spirits  were  af- 
fected thereby. 

Belle  Bennett  is  a  careful  study,  and  always 
does    well,    but    the    role   of   Mary    Smith    is 


In  all  the  voluminous  literature  of  this  war 
there  is  to  me  a  passage  which  stands  out  as 
a  bright  ray  of  light  illuminating  our  path- 
way toward  the  future  society  of  nations  (says 
Franz  Bohn  in  the  Xew  York  Times).  In 
"Under  Fire"  the  French  common  soldier. 
Eertrand,  says  :  "There  is  one  figure  that  has 
risen  above  the  war  and  will  blaze  with  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  his  courage."  The  au- 
thor, Barbusse,  now  the  elected  chief  of  the 
great  society  of  French  war  veterans,  goes  on 
to  say:  "I  listened,  leaning  on  a  stick  toward 
him,  drinking  in  the  voice  that  came  in  the 
twilight  silence  from  the  lips  that  so  rarely 
spoke.  He  cried  in  a  clear  voice,  'Lieb- 
knecht.'  " 

In  1870  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  the  father  of 
Karl,  together  with  Bebel  and  three  other  So- 
cialist members  of  the  Reichstag,  voted  against 
the  war  credits.  They  were  insulted  and  even 
beaten  by  the  war-mad  members  of  the  other 
parties  of  the  Reichstag.  It  was  natural  for 
the  son  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
father,  so  it  was  also  natural  for  the  whole 
Socialist  party  in  Germany  to  continue  the 
policies  of  the  founders  of  the  party.  In  the 
universal  disgust  with  which  the  world  viewed 
the  treason  to  truth  and  all  sound  principle 
which  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Socialist 
party  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  one  miti-  j 
gating  fact  is,  as  Barbusse  so  eloquently  indi- 
cates, Liebknecht. 

In  his  great  speech  against  the  second  war 
budget  he  declared  "as  a  protest  against  the 
war,  against  those  who  are  responsible  for  it 
and  have  caused  it  .  .  .  against  the  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg, against  unlimited  rule  of  martial  law. 
.  .  I  vote  against  the  war  credits  de- 
manded." 

The  excuse  for  the  weakness  of  the  whole 
German  people  and  the  treason  of  the  So- 
cialists, on  the  part  of  weak-kneed  pacifists 
and  Socialists  in  other  countries,  has  always 
been  that  the  German  people  were  all  misin- 
formed about  the  war.  This  excuse  is  invalid. 
Liebknecht  knew  the  truth  about  the  war  be- 
cause he  wished  to  know  it.  The  masses  of 
the  German  people.  Socialists  and  non-So- 
cialists alike,  believed  falsehoods  because  they 
wished  to  believe  them.  The  frightful  horror 
of  German  war  methods  was  perfectly  well 
known  inside  Germany.  A  number  of  ques- 
tions which  Liebknecht  asked  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Reichstag  session  in  December. 
1915,  indicates  clearly  what  sort  of  knowledge 
was  in  the  possession  of  those  who  wished  to 
know  the  truth.  When  Liebknecht  inquired  as 
to  whether  the  government  was  prepared  to 
begin  peace  negotiations.  Yon  Jagow  answered, 
amid  loud  laughter,  that  he  refused  to  answer. 
On  this  occasion  Liebknecht  asked  about  a 
score  of  searching  questions  which  threw  light 
upon  the  whole  policy  and  purpose  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Later,  in  Januaryt  Liebknecht  again  interro- 
gated the  government.  He  exposed  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  and  the  fact  that  the  Ger- 
man government  was  responsible.  He  asked 
for  "data  concerning  the  situation  in  the  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  Germany"  and  "concerning 
measures  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
people  in  the  occupied  territory,  concerning 
the  means  of  living,  concerning  their  health 
conditions,  their  rights,  their  numbers."  He 
inquired  as  to  the  "kind  and  reason  of  the 
punishments  decreed  and  reprisal  measures 
taken  against  the  people  in  these  territories 
by  the  German  authorities,  the  number  of 
people  executed,  military  requisitions  of  prop- 
erty," and  so  forth.  On  January  13,  1916, 
by  a  vote  of  sixty  to  twenty-five,  the  Socialist 
Central  Committee  expelled  Liebknecht  from 
membership  in  the  Socialist  party  for  con- 
tinuous "gross  infractions  of  party  discipline." 

The  majority  Social-Democrats  took  that 
measure  against  Liebknecht  for  having 
"grossly  embarrassed  the  government  with  his 
questions  two   days  before   in  the   Reichstag." 

But  Liebknecht's  fight  did  not  end  with  his 
expulsion  from  the  party.  Month  after  month 
he  stood  alone  and  fought  his  good  fight.  Ger- 
many was  winning  the  war.  The  insolence  of 
her  Junkerdom  and  the  official  class  was  some- 
thing beyond  describing.  This  was  the  very 
least  of  his  opposition.  He  told  me  when  I 
saw  him  in  1915  that  his  sometimes  Socialist 
comrades,  meeting  him  on  the  street,  insulted 


him  most  viciously.  On  March  22,  1916,  he 
attempted,  in  a  session  of  the  Reichstag,  to  at- 
tack the  submarine  policy  of  the  government, 
but  was  prevented. 

The  final  weighing  in  the  balance  of  "this 
man's  soul  came  on  May  Day,  1916.  In  the 
presence  of  a  crowd  of  working  people  as- 
sembled in  Berlin  in  the  open  air,  he  "cried 
out,"  as  it  were,  "with  a  loud  voice."  Under 
all  ordinary  circumstances  this  speech  meant 
death  in  front  of  the  firing  squad.  He  knew 
that  it  could  not  mean  revolution  at  that  time. 
He  was  a  common  soldier  in  the  army  and 
had  not  the  slightest  notion  that  he  would 
escape  punishment  according  to  law.  I  feel 
that  the  fact  that  he  was  imprisoned  instead 
of  executed  was  due  entirely  to  the  desire 
of  the  German  government  to  escape  criti- 
cism in  enemy  countries.  We  are  very  fortu- 
nate, indeed,  to  have  the  entire  copy  of  this 
speech  before  us.  I  think  that  it  will  live 
as  the  utterance  of  a  great  and  heroic  figure 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  terrible  crises 
that  has  come  upon  the  human  race.  "By  a 
lie,"  he  cried  out,  "the  German  workingman 
was  forced  into  the  war,  and  by  lies  they  ex- 
pect to   induce   him   to  go   on   with   the   war." 

Here,  again,  it  was  John  Huss  before  the 
Council  and  Martin  Luther  at  Worms.  In 
the  universal  failure,  in  the  unutterable  col- 
lapse of  all  that  was  true  and  right  among 
the  German  leadership  and  the  German  people. 
this  one  voice  was  heard — loud  and  clear.  If  ■ 
poor  in  its  practical  results,  this  voice,  "cry- 
ing out  in  the  wilderness,"  was  mighty  in  its 
prophecy  of  the  better  time  to  come  for  Ger- 
many and  for  the  world. 


A  curious  method  of  catching  turtles  in  the 
West  Indies  consists  of  attaching  a  rins  and 
a  line  to  the  tail  of  a  species  of  sucker  fish 
known  as  the  remora.  The  live  fish  is  then 
thrown  overboard  and  immediately  makes  for 
the  first  turtle  it  can  spy,  to  which  it  attaehes 
itself  very  firmly  by  means  of  a  sucking  ap- 
paratus on  the  top  of  the  head.  Once  at- 
tached to  the  turtle,  so  firm  is  the  grip  that 
fishermen,  on  drawing  in  the  line,  bring  home 
both  turtle  and  the  sucker. 


-Jil^^ 


Artistically  Designed 
Suprisingly    Reasonable 

— The  same  refinement  and  good  taste  that 
is  always  found  in  this  store's  productions 
is  truly  exemplified  in  this  table. 

— It  is  beautiful  because  all  the  moldings 
and  carvings  that  frequently  spoil  a  good 
piece  of  furniture  have  been  left  off. 

— The  long,  plain  sweep  of  mahogany 
board,  eighteen  by  sixty-six  inches,  with  its 
beveled  edges,  and  the  stretcher,  with  its 
slender,  plain  rail,  gives  it  real  art. 

— It's  a  fine  table  and  far  from  being  ex- 
pensive. There  are  scores  of  modest  homes 
that  can  afford  it,  and  will  be  the  better 
for  it. 

— Antique  mahogany  finish.  Can  be  used 
as  either  console  or  davenport  table. 


— Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  customers  pay 
cash — thirty  per  cent,  avail  themselves  of  the 
monthly  payment  plan   as   shown   below. 

— A  credit  established  with  the  John  Breuner 
Co.  helps  you  in  many  other  stores — also  in 
other  lines  of  merchandise.  Our  recommenda- 
tion means  capital  to  you.  For  the  customer's 
self-interest  we  believe  a  monthly  payment  ac- 
count the  better.  It  gives  a  record  of  just 
how  you  fulfill  your  contract,  whereas  a  cash 
transaction  is  immediately  closed  and  no  record 
created.  Of  course,  we  will  serve  you  either 
way. 


281  Geary,  at  Powell  St. 
San  Francisco 

Interior  Decorators — Furniture 
— Carpets — Rugs — Stoves 
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The  Columbia  Theatre. 
"Have  a  Heart,"  the  musical  comedy  which 
Henry  W.  Savage  sent  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  holiday  season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
will  enter  upon  its  second  and  last  week  at 
that  playhouse  Sunday  night,  December  29th, 
with  matinees  New  Year's  Day  and  Saturday. 
It  has  proven  all  that  was  promised  for  it 
and  has  maintained  the  high  standard  which 
has  ever  been  associated  with  the  name  of 
Henry  W.  Savage.  With  Guy  Bolton  and 
Percy  G.  Wodehouse  as  authors  of  book  and 
lyrics  and  Jerome  Kern  the  composer  of  the 
lilting  music  score,  all  that  was  needed  was 
a  cast  of  ability  -and  an  environment  for  the 
stage  settings,  all  of  which  has  been  lavishly 
furnished.  The  attraction  has  furnished  good 
clean  fun  for  the  Columbia  patrons  and 
laughter  has  been  the.  rule  throughout  the 
engagement.  The  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
are  adjuncts  which  have  added  much  to  the 
fullness  of  the  enjoyment. 


The  Alcazar. 
The  Alcazar  has  a  carnival  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  holiday  time.  This  week  the 
disclosure  of  "Mary's  Ankle"  keeps  Christmas 
crowds  laughing.  For  New  Year  week,  com- 
mencing at  next  Sunday's  matinee,  the  new 
Alcazar  company  offers  the  comedy  "A  Pair 
of  Sixes,"  by  Edward  Peple,  author  of  "The 
Prince  Chap."  with  Thurston  Hall  and  Thomas 
Chatterton  as  the  wrangling  pill  manufacturers 
who  settle  differences  by  playing  a  game  ol 
cards,  the  winner  to  run  the  business  and  the 
loser  ignominiously  to  serve  as  his  personal 
butler;  beauteous  Belle  Bennett  in  another 
of  the  dainty  feminine  roles  that  she  plays 
with  infinite  charm ;  Emily  Pinter  as  the 
fashionable  wife;  Claribel  Fontaine  as  the 
flirtatious  stenographer,  with  other  favorites 
in  congenial  roles.  The  Alcazar  will  give  two 
performances  on  New  Year's  Eve,  at  7:30  and 
9 :45.  In  active  preparation  for  early  pres- 
entation are  Cyril  Maude's  famous  success, 
"Grumpy";  the  romantic  comedy,  "A  Stitch 
in  Time,"  still  running  at  the  Fulton  Theatre, 
New  York,  and  adorable  "Daddy  Long-Legs," 
which  Ruth  Chatterton  and  Henry  Miller  re- 
cently revived  with  fresh  acclaim  in  the  East 


the  past  week  at  the  Curran  Theatre,  and 
which  will  enter  upon  the  final  week  of  its 
engagement  with  the  performance  of  Sunday 
night,  December  29th.  The  convolutions  of 
the  story  are  ingenious  and  the  whole  is 
touched  nicely  with  romance.  The  plot  is 
Otto  Harbach's  contribution  to  the  success  of 
"You're  in  Love" ;  the  witty  lyrics  are  the 
work  of  Edward  Clark,  and  the  melodious 
music  is  Rudolph  Friml's  portion.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  FrimI  has  done  his  best 
work,  from  the  popular  standpoint,  in  "You're 
in  Love." 

The  star  is  Oscar  Figman,  who  plays  a 
quaint  character,  Mr.  Wix,  in  that  droll, 
unctuous  manner  characteristic  of  this  well- 
liked  comedian.  Figman  is  given  excellent 
support  by  a  clever  company,  which  includes 
W.  H.  White,  Easton  Yonge,  Ben  Wells,  Eli- 
nor McCune,  Virginia  Watson,  Alice  Johnson, 
and  a  pair  of  eccentric  dancers  programmed 
Maxson  and  Brown.  There  is  a  chorus  of 
beauty   and   sprightliness. 


by  musical  America  upon  his  arrival  in  New- 
York  two  years  ago. 

Besides  "Schelomo,"  the  third  pair  of  sym- 
phonies will  be  devoted  to  Sibelius'  virile 
First  Symphony  and  the  undying  Third  "Le- 
nore"  overture  of  Beethoven,  making  in  its 
entirety  one  of  the  strongest  programmes  to 
be  offered  by  Hertz  this  season. 


Columbia  Future  Attractions. 
Julian  Eltinge,  under  the  direction  of  Wil- 
liam Morris,  will  head  a  company  of  dis- 
tinguished artists  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  for 
two  weeks  following  the  present  engagement 
of  "Have  a  Heart."  The  English  star,  Alex- 
andra Carlisle,,  will  make  her  appearance  in 
"The  Country  Cousin,"  by  Booth  Tarkington, 
and  Richard  Carle  is  to  bring  his  latest  suc- 
cess, "Fur  and  Frills."  The  big  musical- 
comedy   hit,   "Going   Up,"   is   also   announced. 


HOW  THE  "MOVIES"  BEGAN. 


Curran  Theatre. 
An  ideal  holiday  show  is  "You're  in  Love," 
the      newest      of      the      Harbach-Clark-Friml 
dramas,  which  has  been  making  merry  during 


AL  C AZ AR 

HOLIDAY  CARNIVAL  OF  COMEDY 
Thi» Week— Merry  "MARY'S  ANKLE" 

NEW  YEAR  WEEK,  Com.  Sunday  Mat. 
Special  Mat.   Wed.    (Xew   Year's   Day) 

NEW   ALCAZAR    COMPANY 

with  THURSTON  HALL  and  BELLE  BENNETT 

In  Edw.  Peple's  Snappy  Farce 

"A  PAIR  OF  SIXES" 

With  2  performances  New  Year's  eve,  at  7:30 

and  9:45.     All  Seats  that  night,  $1. 

Selling   fast. 

WEEK  COM.  SUNDAY  MAT..  JAN.  5, 

CyrilMaudes   "GRUMPY" 
Great  Success        VjrV«JlTll     1 

Usual  eve.   prices,  25c,  50c,  75c,  $1 

Mats.  Sun.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  Sat.,  25c  to  50c 


ORCHESTRA 

Alfred  Hertz Conductor. 

3d  pair  symphony    concerts 

curran  theatre 

FRIDAY  AFT.,  Jan.  3,  at  3  00  Sharp 
SUND4Y  AFT.,  Jan.  5,  at  2:30  Sharp 
S  loist.  HORACE  BRITT.Vi.loiicellist 
Programme — Symphony  No.    1.   E  minor,   Si- 
belius:    "Schelomo,"     Ernest     Bloch      (Horace 
BritO;    overture,   "Lenore,"   No.   3,    Beethoven. 
Prices— Friday,    75c,    $1,    $1.50,    $2;    Sunday, 
50c    75c,  $1;   box  and  loge  seats,   $1.50. 

Tickets    at    Sherman,     Clay    &    Co.'s    except 

concert   day;    at   theatre    on    concert    day   only. 

Next — 3d    "Pop"    Concert,    Jan.     12th. 


THE  LITTLE  THEATRE 

OF  SAX  FRANCISCO 
3209  CLAY  STREET,  near  Presidio  Avenue 

Special  Holiday  Bill,  Week  of  December  30, 1918 
THE  PLAYERS  CLUB 

Presents 

THE  FOLLOWING  BILL 

Under  the  Direction  of  Reginald  Travers 

EMELIE  MELVILLE  in  "THE  MERRY, 
MERRY  CUCKOO."  a  little  Welsh  play  by 
jeanette  Marks. 

The  unusual  Spanish  artist,  LA  ESTREL- 
LITA,  in  "THE  PANTOMIME  OF  THE 
SHAWLS." 

"THE  WOMAN  OF  IT,"  a  one-act  play,  by 
Eulalie  Andreas. 

By  request,  "ALL  FOR  THE  SAKE  OF 
SYLVIA,"  a  comedy  in  two  scenes,  by  Martha 
Morton. 

Single  seats  for  the  general  public  are  $1. 
War  tax,  10  cents  additional.  Tickets  may  be 
purchased  at  Kohler  &  Chase  s  O  Farre  1 
Street,  and  the  Players  Club,  *209  Clay  Street, 
telephone  West  4430.  Curtain,  8:20  p.  m. 
Series  10. 

Reserve  Your  Seata  Early  for  New  Year's  Eve 


The  New  Bill  at  the  Orpheum. 
Hobart   Bosworth   as   Wolf  Larsen   in  "The 
Sea  Wolf"  will  enter  on  the  second  and  last 
week  of  his  engagement  next  Sunday  matinee. 
A  great  new  holiday  bill   will  also   be   pre- 
sented. 

Swor  and  Avey,  impersonators  of  the 
Southern  negro,  will  introduce  good  coon 
songs  and  dances.  The  eccentric  dancing  of 
Avey  is  highly  diverting.  Swor  burlesques  a 
Southern   negress. 

Paul  Decker,  who  will  be  remembered  as 
May  Robson's  leading  man  for  six  consecu- 
tive seasons,  will  appear  in  "The  Ruby  Ray," 
a  farce  by  Maurice  Hennequin,  adapted  to 
vaudeville  by  Hazzard  Short.  The  story  of 
"The  Ruby  Ray"  is  unusual  and  has  proved 
a  great  comedy  hit  wherever  it  has  been  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Decker  is  supported  by  Faye 
Cusick,   Marie  Pavey,  and  Helen  Vallely. 

Herman  and  Shirley,  who  will  present  a 
surprising  novelty  entitled  "The  Mysterious 
Masquerader,"  have  just  returned  to  this 
country  after  a  two-year  tour  of  England, 
France,  South  Africa,  and  Australia,  where 
their  act  proved  so  successful  that  they  were 
besieged  with  offers  to  play  a  return  engage- 
ment. 

The  Littlejohns  use  in  their  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  jugglery,  club  swinging,  and  bal- 
ancing paraphernalia  studded  with  over  a  mil- 
lion jewels.  Of  course  they  are  only  imita- 
tion, yet  they  represent  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure of  money.  The  Littlejohns  call 
their  performance  "A  Dazzling  Diamond 
Act."  They  are  expert  manipulators  with 
hands  and  feet. 

The  Courtuey  Sisters  and  Bert  Fitzgibbon 
will  vary  their  programmes. 

A  new  series  of  the  Allied  War  Revue  will 
be  exhibited. 

Grace  La  Rue,  the  international  star  of 
song,  will  for  the  third  and  last  week  of  her 
successful  engagement  sing  entirely  new 
songs.  

The  Players  Club. 
Emelie  Melville,  the  charming  actress  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a  reigning  favorite 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  will  be  seen  in 
the  Little  Theatre  of  the  Players  Club,  at 
3209  Clay  Street,  when  a  group  of  one-act 
plays  will  be  presented  on  Monday  evening, 
December  30th,  to  continue  nightly  for  one 
week.  "The  Merry,  Merry  Cuckoo,"  by 
Jeanette  Marks,  in  which  Miss  Melville  will 
appear,  is  a  play  that  has  found  unusual  favor 
with  the  Little  Theatres  of  the  East.  Di- 
rector Reginald  Travers  also  will  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  in  a  character  role. 

An    interesting    announcement    is    the    ap- 
pearance of  the  dancer  La  Estrellita,  who  will 
be   seen   in  the  pantomime   of  "The   Shawls," 
'  which  will  be  followed  by  some  characteristic 
■   Spanish  dances. 

A  play  by  the  hostess  of  the  Players  Club, 
I  Miss  Eulalie  Andreas,  will  be  given  its  first 
i  production.  It  is  entitled  "The  Woman  of 
I  It,"  and  will  mark  the  reappearance  of  the 
i  gifted   actress   Pearl   King  Tanner. 

In  response  to  many  requests  "All  for  the 
Sake  of  Sylvia,"  in  which  Mr.  Travers  made 
so  great  a  success,  will  be  repeated. 


San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Alfred  Hertz  anticipates  that  a  profound  im- 
pression will  be  made  by  the  first  public  per- 
formance in  this  city  of  Ernest  Bloch's  "Sche- 
lomo," announced  as  a  feature  of  the  third 
regular  pair  of  symphony  concerts  of  the  San 
Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  to  be  played 
at  the  Curran  Theatre  on  Friday  and  Sunday 
afternoons,  January  3d  and  5th.  The  com- 
position will  call  for  the  first  solo  appearance 
this  season  of  Horace  Britt,  the  violoncellist 
of  the  organization. 

"Schelomo"  was  originally  scheduled  for 
the  second  pair  of  symphonies,  but  so  am- 
bitious is  the  work,  and  its  orchestral  dif- 
ficulties so  numerous,  that  the  conductor  de- 
cided to  devote  more  rehearsals  to  this 
famous  Hebrew  rhapsody  and  postponed  the 
dates   of  its   presentation. 

Ernest  Bloch  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1880. 
He  studied  in  Brussels  with  Eugene  Ysaye, 
Fr.  Rasso,  and  other  distinguished  teachers. 
His  success  as  a  composer  was  almost  in- 
stantaneous,   and   he   was 'acclaimed    at   once 


First    Real    Ones   Produced   in   Three  Countries    at 
Once. 

The  first  real  "movies" — and  Edison's 
kinetoscope  pictures  can  hardly  be  called 
"movies" — were  produced  in  three  nations  al- 
most simultaneously,  and  in  America  and 
England  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
the  latter  country  a  London  mechanic  named 
Robert  Paul  obtained  a  model  of  Edison's 
machine  soon  after  it  began  to  be  exhibited 
in  penny  arcades  in  Xew  York,  and  coolly 
set  about  duplicating  it.  Edison  had  no  Eng- 
lish patent,  and  Paul  sold  the  kinetoscope  all  j 
over  Europe,  in  Australia,  and  even  in  Japan,  i 
One  of  his  sales  was  to  Charles  Pathe,  then 
a  small  French  showman.  To  break  up  Paul's 
activities  the  Edison  interests  cornered  the 
whole  supply  of  celluloid  film,  a  product  then  j 
made  only  in  America.  Paul  settled  down  at 
once  to  make  his  own  film,  and  incidentally 
to  improving  the  invention  as  a  whole.  He 
saw  that  what  was  needed  was  the  projection 
of  pictures  so  that  large  audiences  could  view 
them  at  once ;  the  peep-hole  machine  was  a 
makeshift.  Making  both  a  device  for  projec- 
tion, and  a  new  and  good  intermittent  camera 
for  taking  pictures,  on  March  25,  1S96,  he 
showed  in  the  Alhambra  Theatre  some  forty 
feet  of  film,  depicting  "A  Rough  Sea  at 
Dover." 

But  Paul  had  been  anticipated  by  an  Ameri- 
can by  nearly  twenty  months.  In  June,  1894, 
a  stenographer  in  our  Treasury  Department — 
C.  Francis  Jenkins — was  spending  his  vaca- 
tion at  Richmond,  Indiana.  He  had  brought 
a  new  invention  with  him.  In  a  cousin's 
little  store  he  unpacked  a  machine,  connected 
it  with  a  trolley  wire  by  a  lateral,  adjusted 
a  film  on  a  sprocket  wheel,  and  turned  a  lens 
at  a  white  curtain  hung  in  the  rear  of  the 
darkened  place.  As  Homer  Croy  relates  in 
"How  Motion  Pictures  Are  Made,"  "the  arc 
began  to  sputter  and  out  from  the  wall  stepped 
a  girl  clad  in  garments  more  picturesque  than 
protective,  and  began  to  dance  the  intricacies 
of  the  Butterfly  Dance.  The  dancer  was  An- 
nabelle,  a  vaudeville  favorite  of  the  day,  who 
had  been  engaged  by  the  young  inventor  for 
one  special  performance  in  the  back  yard  of 
his  Washington  boarding-house,  with  the 
audience  consisting  of  himself  and  a  camera. 
As  the  sputtering '•grew  louder  and  the  grind- 
ing more  fervid,  the  girl  began  to  reproduce 
on  the  wall  the  movements  she  had  executed 
in  the  boarding-house  backyard." 

Jenkins,  according  to  Mr.  Croy,  is  the  real 
inventor  of  the  motion  picture.  He  went  into 
partnership  with  one  Armat,  and  sold  his  share 
in  the  joint  inventions  which  they  had  pat- 
ented for  $2500.  That,  and  a  medal  from 
the  Franklin  Institute,  was  practically  his 
whole  reward  for  his  work. 

In  1896,  the  year  of  Paul's  commercial  ex- 
hibition, Lumiere  &  Sons  of  Paris  also  brought 
to  some  perfection  a  machine  for  projecting 
films.  But  before  either  the  Lumiere  or  Paul 
machines  reached  America  the  Edison  Vita- 
scope,  a  machine  based  upon  Jenkins'  and 
Armat's  work,  and  with  the  prestige  of  the 
name  of  the  inventor  of  the  kinetoscope,  had 
been  shown  commercially  in  New  York  (April 
17,  1896).  That  this  was  just  three  years 
after  Edison  had  completed  his  peep-hole  ma- 
chine shows  how  quickly  progress  was  made. 
Mr.  Croy's  book,  as  the  title  indicates,  is 
given  over  chiefly  to  an  account  of  the  tech- 
nical devices  of  movie-making.  How  are  wild 
animals  handled?  By  drugging  them  till  al- 
most inert ;  by  using  ones  known  to  be  tame, 
or  toothlessly  old  ;  or  in  certain  circumstances 
photographing  them  on  a  narrow  moving  plat- 
form so  they  can  not  turn  around.  How  are 
the  trick  pictures  of  a  bachelor's  dream  reve- 
rie, or  a  murderer's  vision,  obtained?  Not 
by  complete  double  exposures,  as  in  old  days, 
but  by  making  one  exposure  of  a  film  masked 
to  obscure  part  of  the  field  (sometimes  the 
lens  is  masked),  and  by  then  running  the  film 
through  again  unmasked.  How  does  Annette 
Kellermann  go  down  a  waterfall  unscathed  by 
the  jagged  rocks?  Out  of  sight  are  two  men 
who  have  an  unseen  but  strong  rope  around 
her  waist.  How  are  knives  thrown  so  as  to 
pin  a  girl  by  her  clothing  to  a  wall?  The 
knives  are  put  in  by  hand,  then  are  pulled  out 


Slip  (Solum  peasant 

32-36  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO: 


The  Restaurant  Refined 

Candies  and  Cakes  of  Character 

One  of  San  Francisco's  Unique 
Places,  in  which  prevails  the 
old-fashioned  idea  of  providing 
excellent  food  and  courteous 
service  at  moderate  prices. 

Breakfast,  Luncheon,  Tea  and  Dinner 

Manufacturers  of  "Small  Blacks" 


by  jerks  on  a  fine  wire  attached  to  them,  and 
the  film  is  reversed. 

Movie  cannibals  get  $2  a  day,  and  the  can- 
nibal chief  in  one  well-known  case  was  a 
graduate  of  Oberlin.  Mr.  Croy  tells  of  how 
a  stage  carpenter  directed  to  put  up  an  imi- 
tation of  the  pyramids  did  so  very  well — but 
his  pyramid  had  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  middle 
of  one  face!  He  also  comments  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  few  comediennes  on  the  film 
— audiences  do  not  wish  to  see  women  in  gro- 
tesque make-up  or  slapstick  contortions. 


Amethysts  will  be  much  worn  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  post-war  period  as  mourning 
jewelry.  Amethysts  and  jet  are  the  most 
widely  used  mourning  stones.  The  vogue  of 
amethysts  in  mourning  was  fixed  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  when  the  gems  became 
popular  in   France   and   Germany. 


Cotton-growing  in  South  Africa  has  been 
receiving  considerable  attention  within  recent 
years,  and  the  prospects  for  rapid  develop- 
ment are  reported  to  be  excellent. 


SIDNEY  CORYN 

Will  Deliver  a  Series  of  Lectures  on 

"Problems  of  the  Peace  Table" 

At  the 

FAIRMONT    HOTEL.      Every   Monday 

Morning  at  1 1  a.  m.     Beginning  Dec.  30 

TICKETS  FIFTY  CENTS 


o 


RPHPTIM      O'FARRELL  STREET 

nrilLUlU  Between  Slockton  znd  Pmell 


Week  Beginning  This  Sunday  Afternoon 

Matinee  Every  Day 

Last  Week  HOBART  BOSWORTH  (Himself) 

In  "The  Sea  Wolf 

and 

GRACE  LA  RUE 

Xew  Sengs — In  Conjunction  with 
A  XEW  BILL  OF  HEADLIXERS 
SWOB  and  AVEY,  Impersonators  of  the 
Southern  XTegro:  PAUL  DECKER  and  Com- 
pany in  "The  Ruby  Ray";  HERMAN  and 
SHIRLEY,  presenting  "The  Mysterious  Mas- 
querader";  THE  LITTLETOHXS  in  "A 
Dazzling  Diamond  Act":  OFFICIAL  WAR 
REVUE;  COURTNEY  SISTERS.  Singing 
Comediennes:  BERT  FITZGIBBOX,  "the 
Original    Daffy   Dil." 

Evening  prices,  10c,  25c,  50c,  75c.  SI.  Mati- 
nee prices  (except  Saturdays.  Sundays  and 
holidays),    10c,    25c,   50c.      Phone — Douglas   70. 


COLUMBIA  THEATRE  ^JsSSL 

^^  Geary  and  Mason  St*.    Phone  Franklin  150 

Second   and  Last  Week    Begins   Sun.,    Dec.    29 

Henry     W.     Savage    offers    the    musical 

comedy  delight 

"Have  a  Heart" 

Matinees   Wednesday   and  Saturday 
Evenings,    50c    to    $2;    Matinees,    50c    to    $1.50 

Jan.  6th— JULIAN  ELTINGE. 


pURRAN 

^^     EULs  end  Marke 


LEADING 

THEATRE 

Market.  Phone  Sutter  2460 

Last  Week  Starts  Sunday  Night,  Dec.  29 

Matinees   AVa»    Year's  Day    and   Saturday 

The    Dazzling  N.    Y.    Casino    Musical   Triumph 

"YOU'RE  IN  LOVE" 

with 
OSCAR  FIGMAN 
20   Song  Hits — A   Sprightly 
Nights,   50c  to  $2;    Mats. 
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VANITY  FAIR. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  a  volume  of  nearly 
six  hundred  pages  on-  etiquette  is  a  little 
daunting,  and  especially  to  the  social  aspirant 
who  feels  that  he  has  so  much  to  learn.  But 
a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  brings  with 
it  some  slight  reassurance.  There  are  sections 
that  are  irrelevant  and  that  may  be  skipped. 
What  have  we  to  do  with  "Etiquette  for  Spin- 
sters,''* for  example?  And  there  is  a  chapter 
on  "Christenings"  that  may  safely  be  ignored. 
It  would  take  at  least  nine  policemen  to  per- 
suade us  to  attend  a  christening,  and  the 
casualty  list  would  be  a  heavy  one.  We  are 
momentarily  attracted  by  the  title  "Courtesies 
of  Courtship,"  and  we  intend  eventually  to 
read  it,  but  not  now.  It  can  wait.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  emergency.  But  the  real  crises  of 
social  life  are  omitted  altogether.  They 
usually  are.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
we  ought  to  do  when  a  lady  acquaintance 
fails  to  see  us  on  the  street  or  to  know  who 
we  are  when  she  does  see  us.  Upon  this 
point  there  is  no  guidance,  nor  upon  many 
similar  tragedies  of  modern  life. 

But  there  is  one  fascinating  chapter  that 
draws  our  enthusiastic  attention.  It  is  called 
"The  Graceful  Knife  and  Fork,"  and  if  we 
could  only  secrete  this  admirable  treatise  in 
such  a  way  that  it  could  be  surreptitiously 
consulted  in  moments  of  difficulty  or  peril  we 
believe  that  we  might  steer  our  way  through 
a  dinner  party  without  disaster.  But  there 
are  some  of  these  excellent  precepts  that  we 
shall  commit  to  memory.  Never  again  shall 
we  drink  from  a  cup  while  the  spoon  remains 
in  it.  Henceforth  we  shall  not  lift,  by  ppoon 
or  fork,  "more  than  the  mouth  can  accept." 
We  shall  not  allow  portions  of  an  overladen 
utensil  to  fall  back  upon  the  plate  "with  ugly 
splashings."  Nor  shall  we  bite  a  portion  of 
food  from  the  fork,  holding  the  remainder  in 
mid  air  while  the  first  part  is  masticated.  The 
practice  of  clashing  the  fork  against  the  teeth 
shall  never  again  be  charged  against  us,  and 
we  observe  that  when  a  cup  is  lifted  to  the 
lips,  "the  eyelids  should  be  dropped,"  but  not 
of  course  into  the  cup.  Also  the  cup  should 
not  be  tilted  so  far  back  that  it  rests  upon 
the  nose.  And,  by  the  way,  do  not  dip  your 
fingers  into  your  drinking  glass.  It  is  simply 
not  done. 

Asparagus,  of  course,  is  always  a  snare. 
There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  skilled 
may  eat  it  without  contumely,  but  the  author 
admits  that  the  process  is  never  a  dainty 
sight,  even  though  we  avoid  the  solecism  of 
throwing  the  head  back  and  lowering  the  as- 


paragus tip  into  the  mouth  as  from  a  derrick. 
Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  better  to  decline 
asparagus  altogether.  Explain  to  your  hostess 
that  it  always  gives  you  a  pain  in  the  stomach. 
She  will  understand. 

The  salt  cellar  is  apt  to  be  a  snare,  espe- 
cially when  no  salt  spoon  is  furnished.  Never 
put  your  thumb  and  forefinger  into  the  cellar. 
That  will  mark  you  at  once  as  an  habitue  of 
Coffee  Dan's.  Don't  make  a  heap  of  salt  on 
the  tablecloth.  If  the  salt  is  in  a  shaker  and 
refuses  to  issue  forth,  as  it  invariably  does, 
do  not  shake  or  strike  it  violently.  Of 
course  it  ought  to  be  made  a  capital  crime 
to  put  salt  into  a  shaker  at  all  in  view  of  its 
habits  of  inertia,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
hostess  and  it  does  not  justify  violence.  Go 
without  salt.  Lettuce  you  had  better  avoid 
unless  you  are  exceptionally  adroit.  Say  it 
makes  you  sick.  Tomatoes  served  whole 
should  be  cut  with  the  side  of  a  fork.  But  be 
careful.  We  tried  to  do  this  once  with  an 
overripe  tomato  and  it  exploded. 

If  you  are  offered  unattractive  food  you 
must  not  push  it  aside  "with  a  look  of  dis- 
gust or  dismay."  Down  with  it  like  a  little 
man.  Never  tell  your  hostess  that  the  meat 
stinks  or  that  you  detest  the  sight  of  eels. 
Do  not  snap  your  fingers  at  the  waiter  to 
attract  his  attention,  nor  spear  a  potato  from 
the  dish  with  your  own  fork,  nor  wipe  your 
plate  with  your  napkin.  Do  not  sit  talking 
"with  knife  and  fork  gripped  in  either  hand 
and  held  upright."  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
they  do  on  the  Barbary  Coast.     Avoid  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  this 
remarkable  book  in  any  space  now  available. 
It  takes  us  by  the  hand,  as  it  were,  and  leads 
us  through  the  barbed  wire  and  the  shell 
craters  of  society  life.  No  matter  how  dull 
our  social  instincts  may  be  we  find  presently 
that  they  are  simply  glittering  with  etiquette. 
We  long  to  rush  into  the  haunts  of  high  life 
and  to  show  with  what  serpentine  skill  we 
can  now  thread  our  way  through  its  entangle- 
ments and  perplexities,  unembarrassed,  un- 
perplexed,  unhesitating. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  anything  has  been 
left  unprovided  for.  Merely  to  show  the  deli- 
cate nuances  of  polite  behavior  that  are  here 
noticed  we  may  take  the  case  of  a  lady  who 
is  leaving  a  drawing-room  and  who  wishes  to 
know  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  whom 
she  has  received  a  courtesy.     In  that  case  she 

may     say,     "Good-afternoon,      Mr.     ?" 

Note  the  delicacy  of  the  interrogative  inflec- 
tion that  may  of  course  be  modulated  to  ex- 
press the  exact  sentiment  that  has  been 
aroused.  The  gentleman  would  then  reply 
"Brown"    or    "Jones,"    as   the    case   might    be, 
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carefully  avoiding  the  social  blunder  of  giving 
a  false  name.  But  if  the  lady  is  very  young 
and  the  occasion  a  dance  she  may  say,  "Please 
tell  me  your  name  that  I  may  present  you  to 
my  chaDeron."  The  gentleman  will  then  reply, 
if  he  can  do  so  truthfully,  "Henry  Jones  is  my 
name."  But  let  Henry  Jones  beware.  The 
ground  is  mined  just  here.  Nothing  has 
transpired  so  far  that  gives  him  the  right  to 
ask  in  return  for  the  name  of  the  lady.  Don't 
let  him  get  fresh.  Moreover,  Jones  may  now 
observe  that  if  the  lady  refrains  from  men- 
tioning her  name  she  will  probably  give  him 
the  cold  and  arctic  stare  when  next  she  meets 
him  and  he  will  have  to  go  through  all  the 
preliminaries  over  again  and  perhaps  with  no 
better  luck.  Ir  on  the  other  hand  she  does 
mention  her  name  he  may  take  it  as  an  inti 
mation  that  he  is  on  the  string,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  he  has  been  elected.  You  see  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  get  wise  without  some 
such  book  as  this,  and  our  only  regret  is  that 
so  few  people  seem  to  read  them,  if  we  ma\ 
judge  from  the  horrid  behavior  of  some  of 
our   best    friends. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  RIPE  OLIVE. 


No  more  interesting  chapter  in  the  history 
of  horticulture  in  California  can  be  found  than 
that  on  the  olive.  The  record  of  its  first 
planting  in  this  state  is  a  record  of  the  itin- 
erary of  the  Mission  fathers;  the  padres  who 
played  such  an  important  part  in  the  days  of 
the  first  Spanish  settlers.  The  Mission  was 
the  rallying  point  or  each  little  community  as 
it  spread  north  from  San  Diego.  To  makc- 
the  buildings  more  attractive  figs,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  citron,  dates,  and  olive 
trees  were  planted.  These  fruits  had  to  be 
transported  from  Spain,  and  they  found  the 
rich  soil  of  this  state  greatly  to  their  liking. 
Memories  of  the  Mission  gardens  will  go 
down  in  years  as  typifying  the  beautiful  in 
floriculture  and  horticulture. 

However,  there  is  little  left  of  these  to  de- 
light the  eye.  The  olive,  true  to  its  reputa- 
tion for  longevity,  is  about  the  only  survivor 
of  the  once  glorious  past. 

The  records  have  come  down  to  show  that 
the  olive  was  never  eaten  in  these  early  days. 
The  fruit  was  crushed  for  its  oil,  which  was 
used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  And 
even  in  later  years,  when  olives  were  planted 
commercially,  the  harvest  was  always  con- 
verted  into   oil. 

It  might  he  advisable  at  this  point  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  green  olive,  which  up  to 
the  last  decade  was  the  only  olive  eaten,  and 
the  California  ripe  olive.  The  green  olive  is 
mostly  imported  and,  as  its  name  suggests,  is 
picked  before  it  is  allowed  to  ripen.  It  is  very 
bitter  and  hard  ;  in  fact  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  eating  of  ths  fruit  in  this  condition  is 
an  acquired  taste.  It  will  never  in  any  case 
be   more  than    a   relish. 

THE    DEL    MONTE    RIPE    OLIVE. 

The  ripe  olive  which  has  been  properly 
processed  is  dark  brown,  almost  black,  and  is 
firm  but  soft,  with  a  delicious  nutty  flavor. 
Its  value  as  a  food  may  be  appreciated  when 
by  analysis  it  is  shown  that  the  ripe  olive  con- 
tains from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  oil ;  in 
contrast  to  the  green  fruit,  which  contains 
only  about  S  per  cent. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  California  has  no 
competition  in  the  raising  of  olives  in  the 
United  States.  Outside  of  a  very  small  pro- 
duction in  Arizona,  no  state  in  the  Union  has 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  climate  and 
soil  to  commercially  produce  the  fruit.  The 
olive  tree  has  a  long  life.  In  Palestine  there 
are  trees  centuries  old,  in  fact  older  than 
can  be  traced  back  by  any  living  inhabitant. 
This  characteristic  has  been  transplanted  to 
California,  for  there  are  trees  near  San  Diego 
still  producing  that  were  planted  around  the 
year  1800.  The  tree  will  grow  on  dry  and 
rocky  soils  where  no  other  fruit  or  vine  can 
take  hold.  But  the  same  holds  true  in  this 
case,  as  in  others,  that  the  growth  of  the  tree 
and  the  amount  of  fruit  produced  is  propor- 
tional to  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  the 
amount  of  moisture  it  can   secure. 

It  will  ever  be  a  question"  as  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the  ripe 
olive  as  a  food  product.  It  will  never  be  a 
question,  however,  as  to  its  popularity.  An 
instantaneous  success  met  its  production. 
Pickling  plants  were  put  up  in  all  sections 
and  the  planting  of  olive  trees  went  on  with 
enthusiasm  until  about  1 890,  when  it  was 
thought  that  the  limit  had  been  reached,  owing 
to  the  need  of  a  developed  market. 

The  tree  will  start  to  bear  in  its  fifth  or 
sixth  year  and  the  amount  each  tree  will  pro- 
duce increases  rapidly  with  age.  Its  long  life 
has  been  remarked  on  above. 

PICKLING  DEL  MONTE  OLIVES. 
For  pickling,  the  olive  should  have  reached 
the  stage  when  there  is  a  red  blush  on  it.  At 
that  point  it  has  attained  practically  its  full 
quota  of  oil  and  is  in  prime  condition.  The 
process  takes  from  four  to  six  weeks,  depend- 
ing upon  the  condition  of  the  olives  when  re- 
ceived   and    the    season.      When    the    fruit    is 


first  brought  to  the  plant  it  is  properly  graded 
and  taken  to  the  pickling  room.  Here  it  is 
dumped  into  vats  and  is  covered  for  two  or 
three  days  with  a  light  salt  brine.  After  this 
first  soaking  they  are  subjected  to  various 
immersions  and  drainings  and  are  finally  left 
in  a  salt  brine  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

After  the  olives  are  taken  from  the  pickling 
room  they  go  over  sorting  belts,  where  in- 
spectors pick  out  the  soft  or  inferior  stock 
and  at  the  same  time  sort  them  for  size  and 
color.  They  are  then  put  into  cans  exhausted 
and  sealed. 

The  great  handicap  which  is  now  facing 
the  ripe  olive  is  the  lack  of  a  developed 
market,  as  it  is  not  known  in  many  sections 
of  this  country.  Where  it  has. been  properly 
introduced  it  has  been  an  immediate  success. 
It  has  a  great  intrinsic  value  in  both  its  de- 
liciousness  and  its  high  food  value.  Once 
properly  promoted  it  should  be  found  on  the 
table  of  every  home  in  the  United  States. — 
By  permission  of  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration, from  "Del  Monte  Actix-ities." 


The  school  lands  of  South  Dakota  that 
came  under  a  law  at  the  organization  of  the 
state  prohibiting  their  sale  for  less  than  $10 
per  acre  have  netted  the  school  fund  $17,767,- 
000,  which  provides  the  state  with  an  income* 
of  $6.73   for  each  child  of  school  age. 


In  Sweden  the  public  houses  are  closed  on 
Saturday,  which  is  pay  day.  while  the  savings 
banks  are  kept  open  until  midnight. 


"Like  12  Trips  to  Japan 
for  One  Dollar" 

We  have  arranged  with  Toyo  Kisen 
Kaisha  to  send  FREE  each  month  for  12 
months  a  copy  of  "  JAPAN,"  the  beautiful, 
72  page,  lavishly  illustrated  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Oriental  travel,  to  any  one  interested 
enough  to  send  one  dollar  in  stamps  to  pay 
postage  You  will  visit  this  wonderland 
some  day  —  learn  more  about  its  tourist 
attractions  and  business  opportunities 
now  by  reading  "JAPAN"'  regularly. 

Address  Secretary 

JAPAN  TRAVEL  ASSOCIATION 
Room  308,  625  Market  St.  :    SAN  FRANCISCO 


Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Vancouver  and  Victoria. 

MERCHANTS 

EXPORTERS  AND  IMPORTERS 

Marine  and  Fire  Insurance 

Average  Adjusters., 

AGENTS  OF 

HARRISON  DIRECT  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

To  and  From  European  Ports 

COMMONWEALTH  GOVERNMENT  LINE 

To  and  From  Australian  Ports 


PACIFIC  MAIL  S.S.  CO. 

Trans-Pacific  Service 

HONOLULU,  JAPAN,  CHINA.  PHILIPPINES 

NEW  AND  LUXURIOUS 
AMERICAN   STEAMERS 

"ECUADOR" 

"COLOMBIA" 

"VENEZUELA" 


Manila — East  India  Service 

MANILA,    SINGAPORE, 
CALCUTTA.  COLOMBO 

(Without    Transshipment) 
NEW  AMERICAN  STEAMERS 
"COLUSA" 
"SANTA  CRUZ" 


Panama  Service 

MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
PANAMA,  SOUTH   AMERICA 

AMERICAN  STEAMERS 


For    Full    Information    Apply    General    Offices 

SOS  California  Street    -     -    Phone  Sutter  3800 

San  Francisco.  Cat. 


TLE  MOST  DEUGHTFUL  TRIP 

In  Western  America 

To  see  the  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Pablo  Bay,  the  Carquinez 
Straits,  where  California's  two  great 
rivers  come  together.  See  Vallejo  Bay 
and  the  Government's  Navy  Yard,  where 
Dncle  Sam's  sea  fighters  are  anchored. 

TAKE   A  TRIP    ON 

The  Monticeiio  Steamship  Co.'s  Fast  Fliers 

Boats  leave  San  Francisco  7  a.  m.,  9:45  a. m., 
12:30   p.  m..  3:20  p.  m.,  6   p.  m.  and  8  p.m. 
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West  Coast  -  San  Francisco 
Life  Insurance  Company 

C.  O.  G.  MILLER,  President 

What  About  Your  Inheritance  Taxes? 

"West  Coast  Service  " 
enables  you,  at  a  compara- 
tively slight  cost,  to  pro- 
vide a  sinking  fund  for  the 
immediate  payment  of  these 
taxes  when  they  become 
due,  thus  leaving  your 
estate  wholly  intact. 

State    and    federal    laws 
require    payment    of   these 
taxes  in   cash,  without  delay,  when   due, 
and  are  a  direct  lien  upon  the  estate. 

Expert  information  covering  the  subject 
furnished  upon  request.  Telephone  Kearny 
4353,  write  or  call  in  person. 

CHAS.  W.  HELSER,  Vice-President 

West  Coast  Life  Building 
376  PINE  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Senator  King  said  at  a  luncheon  in  Wash- 
ington: "I  heard  last  Sunday  an  eloquent 
sermon  on  the  subject  of  woman's  fashions. 
The  text,  naturally" — and  here  the  senator 
smiled — "the  text  was  naturally  taken  from 
Revelations." 


"The  German  people  were  promised  a  lot 
of  things  by  the  Kaiser  and  his  militaristic  co- 
terie if  they  won  the  war,  but  now  they'll  get 
nothing."  The  speaker  was  Senator  Lewis. 
"The  German  people,"  he  continued,  "have 
been  fighting  this  war  on  a  contingent  fee. 
You  know,  of  course,  what  a  contingent  fee 
is?  Xo  ?  Well,  in  a  contingent  fee  case,  if 
you  lose,  your  lawyer  gets  nothing,  and  if  you 
win,  you  get  nothing." 


"I  hope  our  war  decorations  for  valor  will 
be  given  with  a  more  sparing  and  juster  hand 
than  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past,"  said 
Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  on  his  return  from 
France.  "You  often  see  across  the  water  a 
shabby  private,  minus  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with 
a  single  modest  decoration  on  his  breast,  and 
you  then  say  to  yourself.  'That  decoration  was 
earned.'  But  often,  too  often,  you  see  poli- 
ticians and  elegant  young  princelings  whose 
breasts  are  a  jingling  glitter  of  decorations, 
and  before  this  sight  you  say  nothing.  You 
just  shake  your  head.  One  day  at  a  dinner 
I  noticed  three  decorations  on  a  personage's 
tunic,  and  I  murmured  maliciously  to  the 
Frenchwoman  at  my  side  :  'Can  you  tell  me. 
madame,  why  the  duke  got  those  three  decora- 
tions ?'     'To  be  sure  I  can,'  said  the  French- 


woman. 'He  got  his  third  decoration  because 
he  had  two,  and  his  second  because  he  had 
one,  and  his  first  because  he  had  none.'  " 


"For  a  spell  England  was  in  a  bad  way  for 
food,"  said  Representative  Rucker.  "Only  re- 
cently new-laid  eggs  were  as  high  as  25  cents 
apiece.  A  doughboy  friend  of  mine  in  London 
on  furlough  pushed  his  egg  cup  away  one 
morning  and  said  to  the  waitress :  'I  can't 
eat  this  egg;  it's  bad.'  ''Ave  you  tried  the 
other  end,  sir?'  demanded  the  waitress." 


Representative  Mudd  of  Maryland  declares 
that  the  profiteers  are  catching  it  from  all 
sides.  Even  the  senators  and  congressmen 
like  to  jump  on  them,  he  said,  and  added : 
"They  remind  me  of  Mrs.  Marryweather,  who 
demanded  of  her  husband  :  'John,  what  made 
you  tell  Harriet  Witherspoon  that  you  married 
me  because  I  was  a  better  cook  than  she 
was?'  'Well,'  defended  John,  'I  had  to  make 
some  excuse,  didn't  I?'  " 


The  lawyer  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  ab- 
sorbed in  the  preparation  of  a  brief.  So  in- 
tent was  he  on  his  work  that  he  did  not  hear 
the  door  as  it  was  pushed  gently  open,  nor  see 
the  curly  head  that  was  thrust  into  his  office. 
A  little  sob  attracted  his  notice,  and  turning, 
he  saw  a  face  that  was  streaked  with  tears 
and  told  plainly  that  feelings  had  been  hurt. 
"Well,  my  little  man,  did  you  want  to  see 
me  ?"  "Are  you  a  lawyer  ?"  "Yes.  What  do 
you  want  ?"  "I  want" — and  there  was  a  reso- 
lute ring  in  his  voice — "I  want  a  divorce  from 
my  papa  and  mamma." 


R.  C.  Knowles,  who  recently  retired  from 
the  British  music-hall  stage  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  once  complimented  a  Scot  by  saying, 
"Scotland  is  a  great  country.  His  reply  was, 
"Mori,  it's  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
— for  keeping  the  Sabbath — and  anything  else 
we  can  lay  our  hands  on."  During  a  world 
tour  Mr.  Knowles  was  going  through  a  South 
African  railway  station  one  night  when  there 
was  a  dust  storm  raging  and  overheard  a 
British  soldier  remark  to  another,  "Fine 
blessed  country,  isn't  it?"  The  other  replied, 
"We  fought  for  it,  didn't  we?  And  now  Na- 
ture is  getting  even  by  forcing  us  to   eat  it." 


A  young  dentist  had  joined  the  navy,  and 
was  eventually  detailed  to  a  ship.  To  his  de- 
light, he  discovered  that  one  of  the  officers 
aboard  was  on  old  client  who  owed  him  a 
long-outstanding  bill  for  services  rendered. 
One  evening  when  he  was  alone  with  the 
officer  in  question  he  mentioned  the  matter  of 
his  little  bill.  The  officer,  who  had  just  had 
a  nasty  five  minutes  with  the  chief,  was  in  a 
bad  temper,  and  metaphorically  mopped  up  the 
floor  with  the  unhappy  ex-dentist.  "Look 
here,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  latter.  "I  only 
asked  you  a  civil  question.  There's  no  oc- 
casion for  you  to  gnash  at  me — with  my  own 
teeth,   too." 


Dr.  Arthur  Davis,  who  used  to  be  the 
Kaiser's  dentist,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  Crown  Prince  is  the  most  ego- 
tistical person  he  ever  met.  As  an  instance 
of  his  conceit  the  dentist   recounts  an   occur- 


'its  ffapjacK. 


rence  in  one  of  the  palatial  dugouts  at  the 
front  where  captured  champagne  had  been 
flowing  freely  for  some  time.  "Your  high- 
ness," finally  asked  a  young  officer,  "who  is 
greatest  of  all  German  generals?"  "T  am," 
promptly  retorted  the  Crown  Prince.  "True, 
of  course,"  said  the  brother  officer,  "but  how 
could  you  really  prove  it?"  "I  don't  have  to." 
retorted  the  Crown  Prince.  "I  merely  say  it, 
and  it  is  so." 


'■Marriage  with  so  many  of  our  marriage- 
able young  men  in  France  is  quite  difficult," 
remarked  Congresswoman  Rankin.  "It  re- 
minds me  of  the  two  girls  who  were  conversing 
in  a  Paris  tea  room.  'I'm  going  to  learn 
teaching,'  one  of  them  said.  'Teaching/  cried 
the  other;  'why,  I'd  rather  marry  a  widower 
with  six  children  than  be  a  teacher."  'Ah,  so 
would  I,'  sighed  the  first,  'but  where's  the 
widower.'  " 


The  colored  troops  overseas  are  furnishing 
all  sorts  of  laughs  for  the  more  sophisticated 
doughboys.  One  of  them  concerns  a  choco- 
late-colored Yank  who  had  never  seen  a  body 
of  water  larger  than  a  creek  and  who  was  so 
impressed  by  the  size  of  the  ocean  that  he 
refused  to  look  at  it  after  the  fourth  day  out. 
Suddenly  he  was  called  by  a  friend.  "What 
do  you  want?"  he  answered  dully  from  his 
berth.  "Dar's  a  sailin"  ship  goin'  by.  Come 
an'  see  a  sailin'  ship."  "Look  a  here,  nigger," 
came  the  sharp  retort,  "I'm  done  sick  of 
youah  sailin'  boats  an'  whales.  I'll  done  sail 
into  you  if  you  don't  remember  what  I  told 
you  befoah.  Call  me  when  you  done  see  a 
tree,  and  foah  nothin'  else.     Understand?" 


A  senator,  apropos  of  the  farmer's  attempt 
to  raise  the  price  of  wheat,  said  the  other 
day:  "The  farmers  are  actuated  by  selfish 
motives  in  this  business.  It's  like  the  story 
of  the  duel.  Two  gentlemen  with  their  sec- 
onds retired  to  a  farmer's  meadow  to  fight 
a  duel.  The  various  preliminaries  were  ar- 
ranged, and  the  duel  was  just  about  to  begin 
when  the  gaunt  figure  of  the  farmer  was  seen 
racing  across  the  grass  toward  the  scene  of 
the  conflict.  The  farmer  seemed  in  great 
distress  of  mind.  'A  humane  chap,'  the  prin- 
cipals and  seconds  thought.  'He  wants  to 
prevent  bloodshed,'  and  they  welcomed  him 
kindly.  'Excuse  me,  gents,'  the  farmer  said, 
gulping  with  emotion,  'but  is  this  here  goin' 
to  be  a  sword  or  a  pistol  duel?'  'Sword  duel,' 
said  the  second.  'Why  ?'  'Well,  you  see.'  said 
the  farmer,  'if  it  was  a  pistol  duel  I'd  want 
to  take  my  cows  in  first.'  " 


THE  MERRY  MUSE. 


The  Salesgirl. 
Pleasant,    pleasant    salesgirl, 
Courteous    and    kindly. 
Eagerly  awaiting 
Me    in   every   shop. 
To  our  separation 
I  have  now  resigned  me. 
For  you  do  not  dwell  where 
Advertisements  stop. 
Hoping   still    and   trusting 
Oft   I   have  pursued  you, 
Hearing   how   you    longed    to 
Help  me  choose  aright. 
Ah,  but  ere  I  found  you 
Deviltry   imbued    you. 
And  to  "Something  cheaper?" 
You  replied  "Good-night!" 

— New    York    Evening   Post. 


"The  Call." 
There's   an   office  back  in    London,   and    the  dusty 
sunligbt    falls 
With    its    swarms    of   dancing    motes    across    the 
floor. 
On    the    piles   of   books   and    papers    and    the    drab 
distempered  walls 
And   the  bowlers  on   their  pegs  behind   the   door. 
There's   an  office  stool  in   London   where  a    fellow 
used  to  sit 
(But  the  chap  that  used  to  sit  there  *s  oversea); 
There's  a  job  they're  keeping  open  till  that  fellow's 
done   his  bit, 
And    the   one   that   job   is   waiting    for    is — Me! 

And    it    may    be   black    ingratitude,    but,    oh.    Good 
Lord,   I  know 
I  could  never  stick  the  office  life  again. 
With  the  coats  and  cuffs  and  collars  and  the  long 
hours   crawling   slow 
And  the  quick  lunch  and  the  same  old  morning 
train ; 
I    have    looked    on    Life    and    Death    and    seen    the 
naked    soul  of  man. 
And  the  heart  of  things  is  other  than  it  seemed. 
And    the    world    is  somehow    larger   than    the    good 
old    office  plan,. 
And  the  ways  of  earth  are  wider  than  I  dreamed. 

There's  a  chap  in  the  Canadians — a  clinking  good 
chap,    too — 
And  he  hails  from  back  o'  nowhere  in  B.  C, 
And  he  says  it's  sure  some  country,  and  I  wonder 
if  it's  true, 
And   I  rather  fancy  that's  the  place  for  me. 
There's    a    trail    I    mean    to    follow    and    a    camp    I 
mean  to  share 
Out  beyond   the  survey,   up  in   Cassiar, 
For  there's  something  weakened  in  me  that  I  never 

knew   was   there, 
And    they'll    have   to    find    some  other  chap   to    fill 
that  vacant  chair 
When   the  boys  come  marching  homeward   from 
the    war. 

— C.    Fox   Smith,    in    Loudon    Punch. 
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simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
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vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost- 
Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  chronicle  of  the  social  happenings  dur- 
ing the  past  week  in  the  cities  on  and  around 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  found  in 
the  following  department: 

Mrs.  Charles  Mason,  widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
Charles  Mason,  H.  E.  M.  consul  at  San  Francisco, 
announces  the  engagement  of  her  daughter.  Miss 
Winifred  F.  Mason,  to  Mr.  George  Xeaves  Parez, 
son  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Parez,  M.  A.,  of  Haywards 
Heath,  Sussex,  England-  The  marriage  will  take 
place  in  Sausalito  late  in  January. 

The  marriage  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Aurene  G. 
Fromberg  to  Mr.  Albert  I.  Loeb  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  Fletcher  in  this  city  on  December  8th. 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Loeb  will   reside   at  the   FairmoDt. 

Mrs.  Sophia  Lilienthal  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  her  mother,  Mrs,  Louis  Gerstle. 
Among  the  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Samuels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gerstle,  Major 
Mark  Gerstle  and  Mrs.  Gerstle.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Mack,  Mr.  and  Mrs,  T.  E.  Levinson.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mortimer  Fleishhacker,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Erandenstein. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Monday 
evening  at  her  residence  on  Broadway,  her  guests 
having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott, 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Scott,  Mrs.  Ward  Barron,  Miss  Mary  Martin. 
Miss  Gertrude  Martin,  Miss  Eleanor  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Downey  Harvey. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  tea  Friday  afternoon 
at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Hunter  Liggett,  The  guests  included  Mrs.  Charles 
Hopkins,  Mrs.  Eyre  Pinckard,  Mrs.  William 
Sproule,  Mrs.  Robert  Foute,  Mrs.  S.  W.  McRae, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Frank  Helm,  Mrs. 
William  Meischke- Smith,  Mrs.  Edith  Blanding 
Coleman.  Mrs.  Philip  Wales,  Miss  Helen  Dean, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss 
Hilda  Van  Sicklen,  and  Miss  Anne  Peters. 

Mrs.  Raoul  Edwards  gave  a  luncheon  Monday  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  her  guests  having  included  Mrs. 
William  Kuhn,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Breeze,  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Dibble  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  Steiner  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Ave- 
nue. Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Kingsbury,  Mrs.  George  Maynard,  Mrs.  J.  R, 
Stanton,  Miss  Eva  Maynard,  Miss  Sallie  May- 
nard, Lieutenant  Stanford  Gwia,  and  Mr.  Gwin 
Follis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner 
Christmas  Eve  at  their  home  on  California  Street. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Taylor. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Clark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  McXear,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Lieutenant  Wil- 
liam Parrott,  U.  S.  A,  and  Mrs.  Parrott,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Lilian  Hopkins,  and  Miss 
Gertrude   Clark. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin  gave  a  dinner  last 
Thursday  evening  at  their  home  on  California 
Street.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Rutherford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Walter  Filer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels. 
Colonel  J.  C.  Fauntborpe,  Mr.  Hayes  Smith,  and 
Captain  Croiseul. 

Miss  Eleanor  Welty  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  luncheon  given  Saturday  at  the  Francisca  Club 
by  Mrs.  Cullen  Welty-.  The  guests  were  Miss 
Mary  Weir;--.  Miss  Ruth  Lent,  Miss  Adrienne 
Sharp,  Miss  Eleanor  Morgan,  Miss  Caroline  Madi- 
son, Miss  Margaret  Lee,  Miss  Rosamund  Lee, 
Miss  Dorothy  Clark,  Miss  Sophia  Erownell,  Miss 
Frances  Pringle,  Miss  Betty  Smith,  Miss  Ida 
Belle  Wheaton,  Miss  Dorothy  Meyer,  Miss  Fran- 
cesca  Deering.  Miss  Julia  Adams,  Miss  Doris 
Fagan,  Miss  Dorcas  Jackson,  Miss  Jean  Howard, 
Miss  Jacqueline  Keesling,  Miss  Marie  Louise 
Potter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  gave  a  dinner 
Christmas  Day  at  their  home  in  Burlingame. 
Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ettore  Avenali,  and  Mrs,   Frederick  Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  the  St-  Francis.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Allen,  Dr.  Herbert  Moffitt  and  Mrs. 
Moffitt,  Miss  Harriet  Jollitfe,  Miss  Frances  JolliEe, 
Miss  Mary  Jolliffe,  Miss  Alice  Moffitt,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Spreckels,  Miss  Claudine  Spreckels,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Allen,  Mr.  Howard  Spreckels,  Master  Charles 
Moffitt,  Mr.  James  Moffitt,  and  Master  William 
Allen. 

Mrs.  Clara  Darling  gave  a  tea  at  the  Francisca 
Club  Thursday  afternoon  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Reuben 
Hale.  Her  guests  included  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  Mrs. 
Burke  Holladay,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Laine,  Mrs.  Clinton 
La  Montague,  Mrs.  Henry  Seale,  Mrs,  Prentiss 
Hale,  Mrs.  Oliver  Hale,  and  Miss  Clarissa  Hale- 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Thursday 
evening  at  her  residence  on  Broadway. 

Mrs.    M3yo    Newhall    gave    a    luncheon    Friday 
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at  the  Francisca  Club  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Corbett 
Mood  v. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Xewhall  gave  a  dinner 
Saturday  evening  in  compliment  to  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kohl.     '      * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Martin  gave  a  dinner  Sun- 
day evening  at  their  home  in  Burlingame  in  honor 
01    Mr.   and  Mrs.  Daniel  Jackling. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Boar'dman  gave  a  dinner 
Christmas  Eve  at  their  home  on  Broadway. 
Among  their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Danfortb 
Boardman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Keyes,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  Drown,  Dr.  Lovell  Langstrotb 
and  Mrs.  Langstroth,  Miss  Newell  Drown,  and 
Mrs     George    Boardman- 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King  gave  a  dinner 
Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Scott  Street. 
Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  Pratt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Harris,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Cadwalader,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  King. 
Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  King.  Mrs.  ^.  E.  Dutton, 
Mrs.  Russell  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Percy  King. 

Mrs.  Warren  Perry  gave  a  tea  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  her  home  on  Arguello  Boulevard.  Her 
guests  included  Mrs.  Effingham  Sutton,  Mrs.  Lovell 
Langstroth,  Mrs.  Hanson  Gruhb,  Mrs.  Langdon 
Erring,  Mrs.  Van  Leer  Kirkman,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Yer  Mehr,  Mrs.  Thomas  Rickard.  Miss  Cora  Smith, 
Miss  Augusta  Foute,  Miss  Helen  Bailly,  and  Miss 
Louise  Bullock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  de  Latour  gave  a  house 
party  over  the  week-end  at  their  ranch  in  Ruther- 
ford. Their  guests  included  Mrs.  Arthur  Lord, 
Mrs.  Hayes  Smith,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Commander 
Courvoisier,  Captain  Tulasnes,  Lieutenant  Crois- 
vier.  and  Mr.  Frederick  Kohl. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker  entertained  at 
dinner  Christmas  evening,  their  guests  including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Danner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar 
Berg,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Scotten,  Miss  Janet  Danner,  and 
Mr.  Louis  Scotten, 

Mrs.  Drummond  MacGavin  gave  a  luncheon 
Wednesday  at  her  home  on  Locust  Street.  Her 
guests  included  Dr.  George  Willcutt  and  Mrs.  Will- 
cart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leavitt  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Berg,  and 
Mr.    Philip   Baker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner 
Christmas  night  at  their   home   in    Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Hunter  Liggett  entertained  a  group  of 
friends  at  tea  Thursday  at  the  St-   Francis  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Walker  gave  a  dinner 
Thursday  evening  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  their 
guests  having  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Eddy, 
Mr.  and  Mr*.  Kenneth  Kingsbury.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  McNear,  Lady  Kingston.  Mrs.  Henry 
Breeden,  Mrs.  Macondray  Moore,  and  Mr.  Junius 
Browne. 

M rs.  Leroy  N ickel  entertained  a  number  of 
friends  at  luncheon  Monday  at  the  Town  and 
Country   Quo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  Chamberlin  entertained 
at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin 
Moore,  Lieutenant  Bernard  Ford  and  Mrs.  Ford, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Hopkins,  Miss  Arabella  Schwerin, 
Mr.  Edward  Eyre,  Mr.  Douglas  Alexander,  Mr.  F 
Pacunah,  and  Captain  Ramsay. 


LIECHTENSTEIN. 


Lieutenant  Walter  Haas  and  Mrs.  Haas  are 
being  congratulated  upon  the  birth  of  a  son.- 


Mr.   and   Mrs.   Swift  Train   are   being   con- 
gratulated upon  the  birth  of  a  son. 


A  Happy  Corsican. 

Said  the  knife-grinder  to  me  yesterday, 
speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Sedan : 

"I  kiss  the  Liberty  Bell.  I  don't  cry  for 
sorrow,  I  cry  for  joy. 

"My  name  is  Joseph  Duval. 

"I  was  in  the  battle  of  Sedan  in  TO,  under 
MacMahon,  when  we  tried  to  relieve  Bazaine 
at  Metz,  after  Gravelotte. 

"I  was  wounded  in  the  wrist,  in  the  foot, 
and  over  the  right  eye.  See !  Here — and 
here — and  here. 

"I  saw  Bismarck  and  old  King  William,  with 
his  side  whiskers,  at  Sedan. 

"General  MacMahon  surrendered  with 
80,000  of  us — and  my  cartridge  belt"  (he 
patted  his  waist  as  though  he  still  felt  it 
there)  "was  fulL 

"But  Napoleon  III  was  not  my  emperor, 
from  my  island.  I  am  a  Corsican.  I  was 
born  fifteen  miles  from  the  birthplace  of  Na- 
poleon. 

"In  Corsica  everything  is  little,  the  same 
as  we  are — the  cows,  the  horses,  and  the 
hens. 

"Napoleon  was  a  little  man,  like  me. 

"I  could  eat  a  plate  of  soup  off  my  mother's 
head — yet  you  see  how  little  I  am.  All  little. 
But  we  are  spunky-.  We  are  proud.  Our 
small  cattle  are  of  power. 

"Take  a  horse  of  Toulon,  Marseilles,  or 
Paris,  and  take  one  of  his  shoes — you  could 
make  four  shoes  for  a  horse  of  Corsica  from 
it.  You  could  put  one  of  our  horses  in  your 
pocket. 

"But — it  is  the  soul,  it  is  the  soul! 
"It  has  taken  fifty  years" — he  mopped  his 
weeping  eyes  with  a  rag -as  he  said  it,  yet  his 
voice  shrilled  to  an  apex  of  elation.  "Fifty 
years!  But  it  has  come,  the  VICTORY!" — 
Philadelphia  Ledger. 


The  British  troops  so  far  outran  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Medical  Corps  in  the 
advance  eastward  from  Arras,  France,  in  the 
great  Allied  offensive  that  at  one  time  the 
troops  were  twenty  miles  ahead  of  the  medi- 
cal stations.  In  all  this  twenty-mile  strip 
there  was  no  habitation  above  ground  and  no 
shelter  for  a  main  dressing  station,  still  less 
for  a  casualty  clearing  hospital  For  a  time 
stretcher-bearers  carried  the  wounded  by  hand 
for  three  miles. 


In  the  procession  of  revolutions  that  in  the 
principality  of  Leichtenstein,  which  took  place 
recently,  went  almost  unnoticed.  Yet  there 
was  nowhere  a  more  charming  principality 
than  narrow  Liechtenstein,  a  state  worthy  of 
Stevenson's  "Prince  Otto,"  hidden  from  the 
tourist  on  his  way  to  Innsbruck  by  the  Dre: 
Sch  western. 

It  is  between  Switzerland  and  Austria,  be- 
tween the  crownland  of  Vorarlberg  and  the 
cantons  of  Graubunden  and  St.  Gallen.  Its 
territory  covers  sixty-five  square  miles,  and  it 
has  a  population  of  some  ten  thousand.  Its 
capital,  Vaduz.  Vallis  Dulcis,  Sweet  Valley, 
is  not  inconveniently  crowded  by  its  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  souls.  In  the  late  sev- 
enteenth and  early  eighteenth  centuries  the 
region  came  into  the  possession  of  the  house 
of  Liechtenstein,  princes  since  1608,  barons 
long  before,  sprung,  if  tradition  tells  the  truth, 
from  a  Lombard  banker  or  pawnbroker  of  the 
twelfth  century-  The  reigning  prince  till  the 
other  day  was  Johann  II,  a  gentleman  of 
seventy-eight  who  has  or  had  landed  property 
in  Austria  and  Germany  to  the  extent  of  some 
two  thousand  acres  and  worth  $500,000  a  year. 
He  has  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  where 
he  must  have  sought  shelter  from  the  war  or 
the  Austrian  sea  of  troubles,  for  in  peace  he 
preferred  livelier  residences.  He  has  been 
succeeded  or  superseded  by  one  Dr.  Ritter,  an 
Innsbruck  lawyer.  The  people  of  Liechten- 
stein will  miss  old  Johann.  He  was  good  to 
them.  They  amused  him.  They  are  an  indus- 
trious, kindly  peasant  folk.  They  have  always 
looked  upon  Liechtenstein  as  their  prize  milch 
cow.  The  state  has  no  public  debt.  Some 
reigning  prince  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
cost  of  administration.  The  reigning  prince's 
birthday  was  the  main  civic  holiday.  Why 
not?  The  thrifty  people  complained  to  one 
of  his  predecessors  that  they  were  out  of 
pocket  on  account  of  the  festivities  they  had 
to  provide  in  honor  of  the  reigning  house. 
He  laughed,  and  made  them  a  yearly  grant. 
They  merrymade  and  he   footed  the  bill. 

It  wasn't  hatred  of  militarism  that  inspired 
the  Leichtenstein  revolution.  There  was  no 
conscription.  There  was  no  army.  Once 
Leichtenstein  had  a  standing  army.  It  was 
small,  but  there  are  those  who  love  it  still. 
It  was  not  want  of  parliamentary  institutions 
that  stirred  the  paternalized  Leichtensteiners 
to  mutiny  and  rage.  They  had  a  constitution, 
granted  by  the  prince,  to  be  sure.  They  had 
a  parliament  of  fifteen  members,  three  named 
by  the  prince,  twelve  chosen  by  the  votes  of 
men  of  twenty-four  and  upward,  since  last 
March  by  universal  suffrage.  Parliament  held 
an  annual  session  of  some  weeks.  What  in 
the  world  did  it  find  to  talk  about  in  the 
affairs  of  a  state  of  10.000  inhabitants?  We 
begin  to  be  more  charitable  to  the  annual  ses- 
sions of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  any  rate,  the  Liechtenstein 
parliament  was  thoroughly  democratic.  Mr. 
Shackleton  tells  us  that  most  of  the  members 
"saw  their  own  wood." 

A  land  of  corn  and  cattle,  of  fruit  and  milk 
and  wine,  of  woods  and  pastures,  rich  in  oxen 
and  fountains  and  ruined  castles  and  Sunday 
breakfast  coffee  cakes.  A  country'  without  a 
debt.  The  sole  tax  was  a  petty  one  whose 
proceeds  maintained  the  dike  which  prevents 
the  Rhine  freshets  from  overflowing  the  land. 
As  a  constitutional  monarchy  Liechtenstein 
seems  to  have  been  uncommonly  well  off.  Its 
people  will  miss  Johann  II  when  they  have  to 
repair  the  roads  he  made  for  them,  pay  higher 
taxes,  and  acquire  a  national  debt- — New 
York  Times. 


Fairmont  Hotel 

"  The  Height  of  Comfort  at  the 
Top  of  the  Town." 

Dancing  in  Rainbow  Lane 

NORMAN  FLOOR 

Nightly,  except  Sunday, 
between  8  and  1 

FAIRMONT  FOLLIES 

at  9:30  and  11:30  p.m. 
Produced  by  WINFIELD  BLAKE 

Music  by  RUDY  SEIGER 

Afternoon  Tea  Every  Day, 

with  Music,  4:30  to  6 

Make  Table  Reservations  for  New  Year's  Eve 


President  "Wilson's  Horse. 

Admirers  of  the  thoroughbred  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the  horse  which  has 
served  to  keep  President  Wilson  in  good 
physical  condition  during  these  strenuous 
times  has  a  large  proportion  of  pure  blood  in 
his  veins.  Tbe  matter  of  securing  a  suitable 
mount  was  not  easy.  A  horse  that  was  safe 
and  had  a  good  gait  at  the  walk,  trot,  and 
canter  was  the  type  sought,  and  Admiral  Gray- 
son, the  President's  physician,  finally  found 
the  animal  in  Virginia,  in  the  region  of  Front 
Royal,  where  the  government  has  for  some 
years  had  one  of  its  experimental  stations  for 
horse  breeding. 

The  horse  in  question,  which  is  now  known 
as  Democrat,  is  six  years  old.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  famous  thoroughbred  sire  Octagon, 
which  Major  August  Belmont,  chairman  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  gave  to  the  government  when 
the  Front  Royal  station  was  established.  Oc- 
tagon was  a  son  of  the  French  sire  Rayon 
d'Or  and  his  dam  was  Ortegal,  by  the  re- 
nowned English  stallion  Bend  Or. 

Democrat  is  a  rich  chestnut  in  color,  with 
three  white  legs  and  a  star,  stands  a  trifle  over 
15.214  hands,  and  is  a  perfect  type  of  the  sort 
of  horse  the  United  States  needs  for  cavalry 
remounts.  His  feet  and  legs  are  of  the  best, 
and  his  broad  forehead  indicates  unusual  brain 
power.  His  neck  is  long  and  well  shaped, 
and  his  oblique  shoulders  run  into  a  strong 
back  that  is  coupled  closely  to  broad,  well- 
rounded,  powerful  quarters. 

He  has  a  quick,  brisk  walk,  with  that  pendu- 
lumlike swing  of  his  tail  which  denotes  the 
right  kind  of  stifle  action.  His  sloping  pas- 
terns guarantee  a  springy  trot  as  he  goes  from 
a  walk  to  an  easy  canter  that  makes  his  dis- 
tinguished master  forget  everything  but  the 
joy  of  being  alive. 

It  is  a  coincidence  that  the  charger  of  the 
late  Earl  Kitchener  was  named  also  Democrat. 
He  was  a  famous  racer  and  was  foaled  in  New 
Jersey,  the  property  of  the  late  Pierre  Loril- 
lard,  who  sent  him  to  England,  where  he  won 
many  great  stakes  and  was  generally  acclaimed 
the  best  two-year-old  of  his  year. 


A  curious  method  of  preventing  smuggling 
instituted  by  the  Italian  government  is  the 
fixing  of  a  metallic  net  along  the  length  of 
the  Swiss  frontier.  The  net  is  five-mesh  steel 
wire  about  nine  feet  high,  and  there  are  gate- 
ways at  different  points. 


In  Japan  at  present  there  are  about  5000  co- 
operative societies,  whereas  in  1900  there 
were  but  seventeen.  These  organizations  have 
a  membership  of  500,000. 


Skilled  hunters  in  the  employ  of  Uncle 
Sam  are  waging  persistent  warfare  against 
the  predatory  animals  that  prey  on  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  Western  States  (says  5"/.  Nicho- 
las). Their  efforts  are  encouraging  stockmen 
to  increase  live-stock  production  on  the  Fed- 
eral forest  reserves  as  well  as  in  the  range 
country,  and  they  are  now  protecting  the 
sources  of  war  supplies  of  meat,  leather,  and 
wool  in  the  Western  grazing  districts. 
Hunters  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
killed  70,713  predatory  animals  duing  the  last 
three  years,  which  has  resulted  in  a  direct 
saving  estimated  at  nearly  $5,500,000  a  year 
to  the  stockmen  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  sec- 
tion. The  total  kill  since  the  fall  of  1915, 
when  the  work  was  started,  includes  60,473 
coyotes,  8094  bobcats,  1829  wolves.  201  moun- 
tain lions,  and  137  bears.  Ordinarily  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey  has  from  250 
to  350  professional  hunters  permanently  in  its 
employ.  The  area  wherein  predatory- animal 
control  is  practiced  includes  ten  districts : 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  Ne- 
vada and  California,  Utah,  Wyoming  and 
South  Dakota,  Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mex- 
ico, and  Texas.  During  the  last  twelve  months 
26,226  coyotes,  345S  bobcats,  849  wolves,  85 
mountain  lions,  and  41  stock-killing  bears  have 
been  disposed  of,  at  an  annual  saving  of  prob- 
ably $2,400,000  in  domestic  stock. 


Over    £100,000   is  given   away   to   London 
street  beggars   every  year. 


Hotel  Holly  Oaks 

SAUSALITO,  CAL. 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spoti 
around  the  Bay.  Thirty  minutes*  ride  by  boat 
from  San  Francisco.  Well  sheltered.  Splen- 
did marine  view.  Best  of  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 


DEL    MONTE 

The  Largest  Resort  Hotel  Plant  in  the  World 
where  "  Thinking  People  " 
Can  find  Recreation  in  Hotel  del  Monte's  Comfort. 
Service  and  Outdoor  life.    "  Here  every  Sports- 
man can  find  his  Chosen  Recreation." 

TWO  CHAMPIONSHIP  GOLF  COURSES. 

CARL  S.  STANLEY.  Manager 

DEL  MONTE  :  :  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL  WHITCOMB 

At  the  City's  Civic  Center 

Market,  near  Eighth 

Dinners  prepared  and  served 

to  please  the  most 

fastidious 

Don't  forget  to  make  your   New  Year's 
Eve  Supper  Reservations 

Vocal  and  instrumental  entertainment  and 
dancing  downstairs  and  in  the  sun  room.  Sup- 
per at  11   p.  m. 


December  2S,  1918. 


THE    ARGONAUT 


PERSONAL. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  'move- 
ments to  and  from  this  city  and  Coast  and 
the  whereabouts  of  absent  Californians : 

Major  Samuel  Knight  and  Mrs.  Knight  have  re- 
turned to  their  home  in  Burlingame,  after  a  so- 
journ of  several  months  in  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  Langdon  Erving  returned  several  days  ago 
to  her  home  in  Montecito  from  a  visit  in  San 
Francisco  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Hanchett. 

Mr.  Edgar  Berg  has  arrived  from  Seattle  to 
pass  the  Christmas  season  with  Mrs.  Berg,  who  has 
been  visiting  her  sister,   Mrs.  Leavitt  Baker. 

Major  Charles  Norris  and  Mrs.  Xorrts  arrived 
Sunday  from  the  East  and  will  pass  the  holidays 
in    San  Francisco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  Milton  have  arrived  from 
their  home  in  Shasta  County  and  are  visiting  the 
latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Johnson, 
at    their   apartments   on    Powell    Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Rutherford  and  the  lat- 
ter's mother,  Mrs.  Smyth,  left  Saturday  for 
Pleyto,  after  a  brief  sojourn  at  the  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierre  Moore  left  during  the 
week  for  Del  Monte  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Mr.  Jack  Neville  arrived  a  day  or  so  ago  from 
Camp  Lewis  and  with  Mrs.  Neville  is  visiting  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  De  Pue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyril  Tobin  will  leave  for  Del 
Monte  Monday  to  remain  at  the  hostelry  over  New 
Year's. 

Lieutenant  Stanford  Gwin  arrived  Monday  from  ; 
Brooks  Field,  Texas,  and  is  visiting  his  parents,  | 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Gwin,  at  their  home  on  i 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matt  Savage  and  their  children, 
who  arrived  from  the  East  several  days  ago,  will 
take  a  house  in  San  Francisco  for  the  reraaindei 
of  the  winter.  They  have  been  the  house  guests 
of  the  matron's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Wheeler. 

Major  Andrew  Rowan  and  Mrs.  Rowan  have 
gone  to  their  bungalow  in  Mill  Valley  to  remain 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  George  Sperry  will  leave  shortly  after  the 
New  Year  for  France,  where  he  will  remain  for 
several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Preston  have  arrived  from 
Medford,  Oregon,  and  are  guests  of  the  former's 
mother,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  at  her  apartments  on 
Powell   Street. 

Mrs.  George  Boyd  and  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
Jean  and  Cynthia  Boyd,  are  passing  the  holidays 
in  Piedmont  with  Mrs.  Boyd's  brother-in-law  and 
sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Rathbone  have  returned 
to  their  home  in  Burlingame  from  a  sojourn  in 
New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have 
been  enjoying  a  visit  of  several  days  with  them 
in    the    country. 

Colonel  Henry  Merriam  has  left  for  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  where  he  has  just  been  ordered. 
The  army  officer  has  recently  been  visiting  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Gillespie,  in  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Marion  Baker  returned  a  few  days  ago 
to  her  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel  from  a 
sojourn  of  several  weeks  in  New  York.  Mrs. 
Wakefield  Baker  will  remain  in  the  Eastern  city 
until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Cuyler  Lee,  Jr.,  arrived  Monday  from  San 
Pedro  and  will  pass  the  holidays  with  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cuyler  Lee,  at  their  home  on  Pierce 
Street. 

Mrs.  Wayne  Cuyler  arrived  recently  from  Lon- 
don and  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Richard 
McCreery,  at  her  home  in  Burlingame.  Mr.  Me- 
Creery  is  in  New  York,  where  he  was  recently 
joined  by  his  mother,   Mrs.  Andrew  McCreery. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Eyre,  Jr.,  arrived  a  few  days 
ago  from  the  Atlantic  coast  and  has  joined  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Eyre,  at  their 
home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Dodge  returned  several  days 
ago  from  Camp  Lewis  and  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Edmunds  Lyman  and  Mrs.  Lyman 
arrived  during  the  week  in  San  Francisco,  but 
left  within  a  day  or  two  for  Santa  Barbara  to 
spend  the  Christmas  season  with  Mrs.  Lyman's 
father,   Mr.  Henry  Bothin,  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Major  Robert  McDonald,  TJ.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs.  John  McDonald,  at 
the  Cecil  Hotel,  will  return  to  his  station  at  Fort 
Sill   after  the    first   of  the  year. 

Ensign  Andre  Lord  arrived  several  days  ago 
in  New  York  from  France  and  will  probably  come 
to    California  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Webb  Ballard  arrived  a  few  days  ago  from 


DIVIDEND  NOTICES 


HUMBOLDT  SAVINGS  BANK,  783  Market 
Street,  near  Fourth. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1918,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  all  savings  deposits,  payable  on  and  after 
Thursday,  January  2,  1919.  Dividends  not  called 
for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  principal  from  January  1,  1919. 
H.  C.  KLEVESAHL,   Cashier. 

SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  316  Montgomery 
Street. — For  the  half-year  ending  December  31, 
1918,  a  dividend  upon  all  deposits  at  the  rate  of 
four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  payable 
on  and    after  January   2,    1919. 

S.  L.  ABBOT,  Vice-President. 

BANK  OF  ITALY,  southeast  corner  Montgomery 
and  Clay  Streets;  Market  Street  Branch,  junc- 
tion Market,  Turk  and  Mason  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  December  31,  1918,  a  dividend 
has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  all  savings  deposits,  payable 
on  and  after  Thursday,  January  2,  1919.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the 
same  rate  of  interest  as  the  principal  from 
January  1,  1919.  Deposits  made  on  or  before 
January  10,  1919,  will  earn  interest  from  Jan- 
uary  1,1919. 

A.  P.  GIANNINI,  President. 


her  home  in  Montana  and  will  remain  until  after 
New  Year's  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton Jones,   at  their  home  on  Webster  Street. 

Mrs.  Jane  Selbyn  Hayne  and  Mrs.  Christian  de 
Guigne,  Jr.,  returned  last  week  to  San  Mateo 
from   a   visit   to    the   Atlantic   coast. 

Mr.  Frederick  Kohl,  Mr.  Samuel  Morse,  Mr. 
William  Byrne,  and  Mr.  William  Carson  passed 
Christmas  at  Del  Monte. 

Lieutenant  Albert  Shaw,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived 
from  Fort  Sill  and  is  visiting  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Albert  Shaw,  at  her  apartments  at  Stanford  Court. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Ford  returned  several 
days  ago  from  Washington  and  are  the  house 
guests  of  the  latter's  parents,  Mr.  and  -Mrs. 
C.  O.  G.  Miller,  at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Betty  George  has  recently  been  the  guest 
of  Miss  Anne  Peters  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel. 

Ensign  William  Van  Fleet  arrived  recently  in 
New  York  from  France  and  will  return  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  near  future: 

Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  who  has  been  enjoying  a 
visit  in  Santa  Barbara,  has  returned  to  the  home 
of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morton  Gibbons,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Miss  Marion  Huntington  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco   from  a  trip  to   New  York. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Grant  has  taken  apartments  at  the 
St.  Regis  Hotel  in  New  York  for  the  winter 
season. 

Dr.  Henry  Kiersted  and  Mrs.  Kiersted  have 
taken  apartments  at  the  Clift  Hotel,  where  they 
will   reside  throughout   the   winter   months. 

Captain  Harold  Chase  arrived  in  Santa  Barbara 
yesterday  from  Camp  Lewis  to  spend  the  Christmas 
season  with  Mrs.  Chase,  who  recently  returned  to 
home   in  the  south   for  the  winter. 

Arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb  include  Mr.  P. 
Boan,  Mr.  C.  W.  Arthur,  Mr.  F.  J.  Shea,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia;  Mr.  J.  E.  Konig,  Dennison, 
Ohio;  Mr.  P.  H.  Dillon,  New  Orleans;  Mr.  John 
Furer,  Paris,  France;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Clay- 
ton, Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Miss  Melendez,  San 
Salvador;  Mr.  John  H.  Wright,  Boston;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Eastman,  Seattle;  Mr.  H-  C.  Giddings, 
Sacramento. 


METROPOLITAN  FORTITUDE, 


Commenting  upon  the  Fuel  Administrator's 
request  that  we  walk  downstairs,  whenever  we 
feel  equal  to  the  effort,  instead  of  riding  in 
elevators,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  predicts 
a  new  joy  for  New  Yorkers  in  the  discovery 
that  they  actually  can  take  a  few  steps  with- 
out electric  assistance.  For  walking  is  "al- 
most taboo"  here,  they  say  in  Ohio ;  "the 
Xew  Yorker  always  rides  except  when  he 
promenades."  How  little  they  understand 
that  only  those  of  Spartan  fitness  could  en- 
dure our  rush  hour  twice  a  day  for  years  and 
still  preserve  health  and  a  zest  in  life!  The 
Indian  gliding  through  the  forest,  avoiding 
sleeping  rattlers,  never  losing  the  obscurely 
blazed  trail,  ruffling  no  leaf,  displays  a  wood- 
craft not  to  be  compared  to  the  streetcraft 
necessary  in  crossing  Forty-Second  Street  at 
5  o'clock.  What  agility,  daring,  superb  power 
of  seizing  the  one  chance!  It  is  recorded  that 
a  sailor,  used  to  the  abnormal  supply  of  ozone 
on  the  ocean,  fainted  in  a  lady's  arms  during 
his  first  ride  on  the  subway.  Xew  Yorkers 
never  faint.  We  tear  through  space,  balanced 
on  one  toe  in  a  manner  a  Russian  danseuse 
might  envy,  and  holding  the  pose,  as  she 
couldn't  -for  miles. 

Physical  fitness  ?  They  have  no  comprehen- 
sion of  its  meaning  who  only  plow,  or  chop 
down  trees.  Any  Spanish  war  veteran  will 
testify  that  clerks  ate  the  tinned  rations  and 
breathed  the  malarial  mists  with  ease,  while 
lumberjacks  and  cowpunchers  were  ready  to 
give  up  when  they  found  they  could  have  nei- 
ther air  nor  food.  Probably  few  prize-fighters 
could  travel  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  every 
Friday  night  all  summer,  and  still  display  a 
bandbox  freshness  on  arrival.  That  merely 
shows  how  wretchedly  disciplined  are  the  prize- 
fighter's lungs.  Metropolitans  do  better.  When 
wealth    or    social    station    forbids    practice    in 


public  conveyances  or  air-shaft  apartments,  the 
rich  adapt  themselves  to  limousines  and  me- 
diaeval window  draperies,  so  as  not  to  be 
cheated  out  of  their  birthright  of  endurance 
by  the  cowardly  temptation  to  live  in  sunshine 
and  sweet  air. 

The  French  may  wonder  why  Xew  York  sol- 
diers take  the  Paris-to-the-front  box-car  trip 
in  such  debonair  fashion,  while  others  border 
on  collapse  at  the  end  of  it.  We  know  the 
reason.  These  boys  were  prepared.  Let  Ari- 
zona take  this  lesson  to  heart,  let  Cleveland 
perceive  wherein  lies  our  strength.  Xew 
Yorkers  can  stand  anything.  Besieged  all  day 
long  by  clatter,  dust,  elbows,  fire  engines,  the 
deadly  mail  trucks,  and  poison  fumes  from 
Jersey  factories,  they  develop  early  a  resist- 
ance paralleled  nowhere  else.  Gnome  nor 
salamander  could  endure  as  we. 

There  was  at  Yale  a  few  years  ago  a  dis- 
tinguished nerve  specialist  and  psychologist 
who.  from  thinking  too  much  about  brains 
and  nerves  and  the  ideal  conditions  necessary 
for  their  peace,  became  so  nervous  himself  that 
each   night  before  retiring  he  was   obliged  to 


bandage  his  eyes  and  to  stuff  cotton  in  his 
ears,  though  he  slept  in  a  darkened  and  sound- 
proof chamber.  The  moral  would  be,  of 
course,  that  one  night  a  fire  came,  but  nothing 
of  the  sort  happened,  and  he  is  at  present 
wealthy,  successful,  and  fidgety.  Fidgety  to  a 
degree,  and  incapable  of  opposing  his  patience 
to  the  frantic  strugglers  at  Times  Square. 

Champions  of  the  farmer  will  point  out 
that  he,  too,  steels  himself  by  excluding  the 
sunshine  and  fresh  air  from  his  house,  although 
compelled  to  work  in  the  open.  And  others 
will  say  that  the  real  Westerner,  who  even 
draws  a  baby  carriage  behind  his  saddle  ponv, 
walks  much  less  than  the  slaves  of  the  ele- 
vator whom  he  censures.  But  every  one  must 
admit  that,  forced  to  struggle  for  our  exist- 
ence as  few  dinosaurs  were,  we  have  developed 
an  urban  adaptability  which  would  have  saved 
them,  had  they  proved  smart  enough  to  per- 
fect  it. — New   York  Evening  Post. 


Four    hours'    sleep    out    of    twenty  -four    is 
enough   for  the  elephant. 


American  Girls  and 

Their  Enemy 

Husbands 

The  former  Gladys  Vanderbilt  is  the  wife  of  an 
enemy,  and  a  writer  mentions  several  others  in 
the  same  plight — involved  in  complications  with 
the  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

WRITTEN  FOR 

The  Sunday  Chronicle 

OF  DECEMBER  29 


AMERICAN  MERMAIDS  HOLD 
WORLD  RECORDS 

Several  of  the  champion  women  swimmers  are 
represented  by  their  photographs  in  an  article 
on  feminine  aquatic  sports,  written  for 

The  Sunday  Chronicle 

OF  DECEMBER  29 


"SAFE-TEA  FIRST" 


YOURS  FOR  REFRESHMENT 
and  ECONOMY 


Just  the  tea  you  have  been  longing  for 


-rJii 


THE    ARGONAUT 


December  28,  1918. 


THE  ALLEGED  HUMORISTS. 

"Doesn't  peeling  onions  make  you  weep?" 
"No,  but  paying  20  cents  a  pound  for  'tin 
does." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Do  you  know,  I  saw  the  Aurora  Boreaiis 
the  other  night  for  the  first  time."  "Did  you, 
my  dear  ?    Was  it  a  good  show  V— Judge. 

Mrs.  Spendall  (looking  tip  from  newspaper) 
—What's  a  sinking  fund,  John?  Mr.  Spend- 
all   (fiercely) — Mine  is  ! — Buffalo  Express. 

Salesman — I  suppose  you  require  a  grand 
piano,  madam?  Mrs.  Meimiishuns — Grand!  I 
want  a  magnificent  one. — London   Opinion. 

"Who  was  Titian,  Jim  ?"  "He  was  the  chap 
who  got  up  that  famous  hair  dye." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Charles — John,  you're  getting  old,  aren't 
you?  John — Aye,  that  I  am.  If  I  live  to  the 
end  o'  this  month  I'll  be  a  hoctergeranium. — 
Tit-Bits. 

Sergeant  Gaul  (with  much  emotion) — Dar- 
ling, something  has  been  trembling  on  my  lips 
for  the  last  two  nights.  She  (coldly) — So  I 
see.  Why  don't  you  shave  it  off? — Great 
Lakes  Bulletin. 

Spectator  (describing  accident) — It  fell  over 
the  cliff  up  there.  There  aint  a  scratch  on  the 
car,  but  the  people  were  injured  something 
frightful.     Enthusiastic   Motorist — Wonderful, 
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by  Jove!  What's  the  make  of  the  car?— 
Sydney  Bulletin. 

"I'm  a  mechanic,  and  I'm  looking  for  a 
job."  "How  much  money  do  you  want?" 
"How  much  have  you  got?" — Life. 

"He  married  money."  "Wasn't  there  a 
woman  attached  to  it?"  "Too  much  attached 
to  it.  he  found  out  later." — Houston  Post. 

Hipp — That  girl  has  a  waist  like  a  wasp. 
Xuck — Yes,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  experience  to 
fool  with  it  without  getting  stung. — Town 
Topics. 

Mistress — Can  you  prepare  any  foreign 
dishes,  Nora?  New  Cook — Sure  I  can.  mum 
— French  pays.  Spanish  inyons,  and  Oirish 
pitaties. — New    York    Globe. 

"Over  in  New  York  they  have  an  odd  play  : 
it  had  only  two  actors  in  it."  "That's  noth- 
ing. I  have  seen  plays  without  any"  actors  at 
all  in  them." — Washington  Post. 

"One  thing  you  can  say  in  favor  of  the 
shades  of  night."  "What's  that?"  "You  can't 
break  the  spring  in  'em  and  have  'em  refuse 
to  roll  up  again." — Florida  Times  Union. 

"What  do  you  think  of  these  women  who 
are  marrying  several  soldiers  to  get  their 
allowances?"  "I  should  say  they  were  hus- 
banding their  resources." — Dallas  News. 

"Is  the  medicine  you  have  for  your  rheuma- 
tism used  internally  or  externally?"  "Eter- 
nally, I  guess.  I've  used  nine  bottles  and  it 
hasn't  helped  me  yet." — Boston   Transcript. 

"Why  don't  you  like  to  play  cards  with 
the  colonel?"  "Because  he  forces  the  other 
players  always  to  make  something  trumps.  He 
seems  to  have  got  that  overseas  idea  that  they 
shall  not  pass." — Baltimore  American. 

Man  (at  telephone) — What  !  Line  still 
busy?  Why,  great  cats,  I've  been  trying  to 
get  that  number  for  half  an  hour.  Central 
(sweetly) — It's  a  party  line,  you  know.  Man 
(wildly) — Party  nothing  !  It's  a  convention 
line! — Buffalo   Express. 

Little  Ethel — Mr.  Young,  my  sister  Laura 
said  at  the  table  this  morning  that  she  thought 
you  had  the  prettiest  mustache  she  ever  saw. 
Mr.  Young — You  oughtn't  to  tell  things  you 
hear  at  the  table,  Ethel.  Ethel — But  she's  go- 
ing to  give  me  a  nickel  for  telling  you ! — 
Stray   Stories. 

"Where  did  you  find  the  prisoner,  con- 
stable ?"  asked  the  magistrate.  "In  Trafalgar 
Square,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "And  what  made 
you  think  he  was  intoxicated?"     "Well,  sir,  he 


A  HAPPY  AND  PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR 

May  you  enjoy  it  fully,  and  when 
you  again  give  your  mind  to 
serious  thoughts,  decide  to  start 
the  New  Year  with  a  safe  de-  ' 
posit  box  for  the  preservation  of 
your  Liberty  Bonds,  etc. 

The  Crocker  Vaults  offer 
them  from  S4  a  year  up. 

Crocker  Safe  Deposit  Vaults 


Crocker  Building 


Post  and  Market  Sts. 


UNDER  MANAGEMENT 

JOHN  F.  CUNNINGHAM 


was  throwing  his  walking-slick  into  the  basin 
of  the  fountain  and  trying  to  entice  one  of 
the  stone  lions  to  go  and  fetch  it  out  again." 
— Tit-Bits. 

The  sweet  young  thing  was  asking  questions. 
"What  are  those  ships  ?"  she  inquired. 
"Them's  men-of-war,"  replied  the  old  salt. 
"Oh !  and  what  are  the  little  ones  just  in 
front  ?"  "Them's  just  tugs."  "Oh,  yes,  of 
course;  tugs-of-war.  I've  heard  of  them." — 
Tit-Bits. 

"We  don't  understand  some  of  the  things 
you  said  in  that  speech  of  yours,"  said  the 
constituent.  "Then,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum 
gently,    "you    should    not    find    fault    with    me. 


What  you  do  not  thoroughly  understand  y<m 
can  not  intelligently  disapproi .  of." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Flatbush— Does  your  patrol  talk  much  "J 
Bensonhurst — He  repeats  everything  my  wife 
says,  Flatbush — Oh,  does  he  talk  as  much  as 
that  ? — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Ever  have  an>  trouble  with  your  ingenue?" 
"We  used  to  have  some  trouble  with  hex," 
replied  the  manager,  "but  her  press 
solved  the  problem."  "I  low  :"  "Whenever 
she  has  a  tantrum  he  gets  the  newspapers  to 
publish  the  pictures  of  her  two  sons  who  arc- 
now  holding  commissions  under  Pershing  in 
France." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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